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ADDITIONAL ERRATA. 


VOLUME I. 


Free, p. viii. line 27. Append to the word ‘sig¬ 
nature’ the following footnote: — ‘This ap¬ 
plies only to the preceding editions ; in this 
third edition Dr. Kitto’s initials have been 
affixed to his articles.’ 
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1 33. For Investiture, read Kings, 

Priests, Prophets. 

1 30. Delete [Eternity]. 

2 19 from bot. For Nemala read Ne- 

malali. 

1 14. For Order, read System. 

2 Last line. For drowned, read dipped, 

and transfer this instance to 
line 15 from bot. 

1 16 from bot. For Additions to, 

read Epistle of. 

2 13 from bot. For Paratz, read Par. 

1 15. For Cheman, read Chemar. 

1 24 from bot. For Goel, read Kins¬ 

man. 

2 6 from bot. For 4th May 1630, 

read 13 th Aug. 1599. 

1 25 from bot. For Karpes, read 

Karpas. 
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at Claremont 


LINE 

22 from bot. For 24th, read 27th. 

12 from bot. For Ekdaii, reaa 
Ekdach. 

3 from bot. For Hophat , read 
Hophal. 

10 from bot. Append initials W. L. A. 
3 from bot. For Chinsemeth , read 
Tinsemeth. 

26 from bot. For Besiia, read 
Ba’sha. 

40. For Ethan, read Ezrahite. 

10. For Jachmur, read Yachmur. 

11. Pollution, read Unclean- 

NESS. 

1 from bot. For Zyr. read Syr. 

1. For Dez, read Des. 

36. For Exile, read Captivities. 
31. For Eipdx, read'Zipax- 

35. For ]5_».£D5^3 ]Z\lX12-»o. 

read (ZlQD -K 4 . 

13. For Nopech, read Nopiiech. 
27. For Diocletian, read Domitian. 


LINE 

33. For Mehunims, read Maon- 
ites. 

The art. Havilah should follow HX- 
vernick. 

11 from bot. For Oror, read Ar’ar. 
16. Delete Hart. 

40. For Bitumen, read Chemar. 

14 from bot. For Parchi, read 
Parchon. 

27 from bot. Delete ’A Oaveifx . 

24 from bot. For Jabnech, read 
Jabneel. 

13. For [Precious Stones], read 
[Stones, Precious]. 

4, 5. For JOTOPATA, read J OT’APATA. 
9. For Rethem, read Rothem. 

17 from bot. Append initials F. W. F. 

18 and 37 from bot. For Adder, 

read Arigler. 
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2 10 from bot. For KH 3 , read 

T T T 

i 18 from bot. For motion, read 
notion. 

1 12 from bot. Append initials J. K. 

2 10. For half way on which, whereon, 

read half way up the hill on 
which. 
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10 from bot. For stand, read stands. 

1. For physiology, read psychology. 

2. Delete Biblical Theology. 

24. Append initials E. D. 

12 from bot. For Neh. read Nah. 

28 from bot. Omit Davidson [whose 
name should appear among 
those who argue against Mac- 
cabrean psalms]. 

10 from bot. For Sabaens, read 
Sab^eans. 

25. For in, read is. 

17. For 19, read 29. 

20. Append initials E. D. 

23. For Tawos, read Tawus. 

10 from bot. For Pakuoth, read 
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MAACAH 

M A AC AH, and MAACIiAH (npyD; Maa X <£; 

in 2 Sam. x. 6 the Vat. Cod. reads ’AjuaX^/c, but 
the Alex. Maa X a; Maacha). i. A small but 
very ancient kingdom of Canaan (Deut. iii. 14; 1 
Chron xix. 7). The Gentile noun is Maachathi , 
or Maachathite (TD^D ; Ma X aS-i, Maxi, Maxart; 

Machati). The exact position of Maachah is not 
defined in Scripture, but there are numerous inci¬ 
dental notices which indicate with sufficient exact¬ 
ness the locality. In Deut. iii. 14 it is said, ‘ Jair 
took all the country of Argob unto the coasts of 
the Geshuri and Maachathi.’ Argob is unquestion¬ 
ably identical with the modern province of Lejah 
[Argob], and consequently Maachah must have 
been situated on the borders of that province. 
From Josh. xii. 5, it appears that the Maachathites 
lived, not in Bashan, but just adjoining it; and in 
ch. xiii. 11 they are mentioned in close connection 
with Hermon :— 4 And Gilead, and the border of 
the Geshurites and Maachathites, and all Mount 
Hermon, and all Bashan unto Salcah.’ The 
Israelites were not able to expel the Maachathites ; 
and Joshua states that 4 they dwell among the 
Israelites unto this day’ (xiii. 13). From this it 
seems highly probable that their territory was one 
of great natural strength—rocky or mountainous. 
The Maachathites were, at a later period, closely 
allied with Damascus ; and the principality was 
then called Aram-Maachah ('D ; 2 vpia Maa X a; 

Syria Maacha) ; and from this it may be inferred 
that it bordered on Aram, and was reckoned a 
part of it ; and thus it must have been on the 
north of the Trans-Jordanic territories (1 Chron. 
xix. 6, 7). Again, in 2 Sam. xx. 14, 15, a dis¬ 
trict called Beth -Maachah is mentioned as within 
or on the border of Palestine, and Abel, one of its 
towns, was besieged ; and it appears from 2 Kings 
xv. 29, that this Abel of Beth-Maachah lay between 
Ijon and Kedesh, near Dan (cf. 2 Chron. xvi. 4), 
and consequently at the western base of Hermon 
[Abel-Beth-Maachah]. All these incidental 
notices point to one district, and one alone, as 
the ancient Maachah. It lay on the northern 
border of Palestine, and extended from the foun¬ 
tains of the Jordan north-east to the plain of 
Damascus, and east to the defiles of Argob, or 
Prachonitis, where the Geshurites appear to have 
had their home [Geshurites]. The little king¬ 
dom embraced the southern and eastern declivities 
of Idermon, and a portion of the rocky plateau of 
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Iturea (Porter’s Damascus , i. 319; cf. Journal of 
Sac. I it for July 1854, p. 310). Bochart makes 
Maachah a town , and identifies it with the Epi- 
cczros of Ptolemy, situated near the Dead Sea 
(Opera, i. 79). Reland proves that this view is 
untenable (Pal., p. 112), and he points out the 
real position of the province (p. 519). Some 
recent writers would locate Maachah in the stony 
desert of el-Kra (properly el-Harra) away to the 
east of Bashan (Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, s. v.) ; 
but this seems clearly at variance with the above 
notices, and there is no other evidence in its 
favour.* 

The Maachathites, like their neighbours the 
Geshurites, were a warlike people. They success¬ 
fully resisted all attempts of the Israelites to expel 
them (Josh. xiii. 11-13) ; and they joined the 
Ammonites in an attempt to resist the growing 
power of King David (2 Sam. x. 6 ; 1 Chron. xix! 
7). Notwithstanding this, the Israelites appear to 
have had some friendly intercourse with the tribe, 
for Eliphelet, one of David’s' mighty men, was a 
Maachathite (2 Sam. xxiii. 34) ; and ‘Jaazaniah, 
the son of a Maachathite,’ was a captain in the 
army of Israel at the time of the captivity (2 Kings 
xxv. 23). After this the name appears no more in 
history. 

2. The name of several individuals mentioned 
in Bible history. Maachah (Mo X ct), a son of 
Nahor, Abraham’s brother (Gen. xxii. 24). May 
not this man have been the founder of the king¬ 
dom, and the progenitor of the Maachathites ? 

Maacah (Maaxd ; Alex. Maa X a 3 -), Absalom’s 
mother, and the daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3; 1 Chron. iii. 2). Probably 
this name may indicate that the Geshurites and 
Maachathites were of the same stock. 

Maachah (Maa X d), the mother of Abijam, said 
in 1 Kings xv. 2 to be the daughter of Abishalom 
(or Absalom ; cf. 2 Chron xi. 21); but in 2 Chron. 
xiii* 2, the mother of Abijam is called 4 Michaiah 
Mcm X d; Michaia), the daughter of 

Uriel of Gibeah.’ The solution of the difficulty 
probably is, that the woman had two names, and 
that Absalom was her grandfather. The Tar- 


* It is expressly said, in Josh..xiii. 13, that 4 the 
Maachathites dwell among the Israelites until this 
day,’ which would not be true had they inhabited 
the Harra, but which is true with regard to the 
region at Hermon. 
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gumists give a different but much less probable 
solution. 

Maachah (Mowxa ; Alex. Mooxa) 5 the wife of 
Machir the Manassite (i Chron. vii. 15). ^ Others 
of this name are mentioned in 1 Kings ii. 39; 1 
Chron. ii. 48 ; viii. 29 ; xxvii. 16.—J. L. P. 
MAALEH AKRABBIM. [Akrabbim.] 
MAARATH (rnj?», perhaps = “tyD, ‘ a bare 

place;’ MayapwS- ; Alex. MapivS-; Mareth ), a 
town in the mountains of Judah, included in a 
group of six, situated north of Hebron (Josh. xv. 
59). It is not mentioned after the time of Joshua, 
and its site has not been discovered.— J. L. P. 

MAASEIAII. Twenty-one persons of this name 
are mentioned in Scripture, but none of them of 
any note. The Hebrew original appears in three 
forms—I. rWJJE, Ezra. x. 18; (Sept. Maaaia; 

Alex. Maacryla)'; x. 21 (MaaayX ; Alex. Matretas) ; 
x. 22 ; x. 30 (Alex. Maaa-^a) ; Neh. iii. 23 (Maa- 
aLas) ; viii. 4 (M aaata) ; viii. 7 (omitted in Sept.) ; 
x. 25 (Maao-ia ; Alex. M aaXcria) ; xi. 5 (Maa<r/a ; 
Alex. MaXofa; in I Chron. xi. 5 he is called 
Asaiah) ; xi. 7 (Maaaias) ; xii. 41, 42 (Vat. MS. 
om., Alex. Maatrhxs); Jer. xxix. 21; xxix. 25 
(Mcurcrcdas). 

2. iirV'b’yD, I Chron. xv. 18, 20 (Maaaata ; 

Alex. Maacria) ; 2 Chron. xxiii. 1 (Alex. Maata) ; 
xxvi. II (Maacrtas; Alex. Maacratas) ; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 7 (Maacdas; Alex. Maala; he is called the 
* king’s son,’ which simply indicates that he was of 
the blood-royal, or perhaps describes him as occu¬ 
pying the place of viceroy or prime minister ; he 
was certainly not a son of the reigning king 
Ahaz) ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8 (Maacrd) ; Jer. xxxv. 4 
(Maaaatas; Alex. M curat as). 

3. iTDHDj Jer. Ii. 59 (Maacratas; Alex. Maaa- 

cr at as).—W. L. A. 

MACCABEES, .The (ol Maxxa/ 3 atot). The 
illustrious and heroic family who bore this appella¬ 
tion were descended, according to Josephus [Antiq. 
xii. 6. 1), from one Asamonaeus, a citizen of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and a priest of the order of Joarib or Jehoiarib, 
as the name appears at 1 Chron. xxiv. 7, where it 
stands first in the twenty-four orders of priests. 
From this man they were also known by the name 
of Asmonseans, which is hardly less common than 
that of Maccabees. The origin of either designation, 
however, is a matter of extreme uncertainty. The 
name of Maccabee, according to some, was derived 
from the banner of the tribe of Dan, which contained 
the three last letters of the names of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Others imagine that it was made up 
of the first letters of some words in the nth ver. 
of the 15th ch. of Exodus, ‘ Who is like unto thee, 
O Lord, among the gods;’* words, therefore, 
which were conspicuous in the first triumphant 
war-song of the youthful nation, when they cele¬ 
brated their deliverance under Moses from the 
hosts of Pharaoh. Others suppose it to have been 
a. personal appellation of Judas, from the wordj* 

* miT 0^50 rDDIPD. In this case the Greek 
would shew % and not x, as we see in Micah, 
Malachi, etc. The Pesliito supports the k. 

+ The words occurring in the Bible are JTQpD 

and ]"DpD. There is no rn£)D as given by Gese- 
nius. 


MACCABEES 

Makkab, meaning a hammer , and given to him as 
a corresponding designation was bestowed on 
Charles Martel, the hero of the Franks. If Judas, 
however, was not the first of his family who bore 
this name, as has been said, this derivation of it 
would seem to be questionable. With regard to 
the other name of Asmonzean, it is not more cer¬ 
tain what was its original form or meaning. The 
Hellenistic orthography is d<ra/.LO}mios. In Ps. 
lxviii. 32 we meet with a word D 3 DKTI, to the 

supposed singular of which, jES^’n, the name in 

question is commonly referred. In this case it 
might have been given to the priest of the course 
of Joarib to signify that he was a wealthy or a 
powerful person. In Josh. xv. 27 we find a 
town in the tribe of Judah called ptXTl, from 

which this name might equally be derived. Herz- 
feld’s proposed derivation from DDH, ‘to temper 
steel,’ is fanciful and groundless. The word in the 
first instance appears more like a family than a 
personal name. The later Hebrew form is 
'fcoiDtm 

The first of this family who attained distinction 
was the aged priest Mattathias, who dwelt at 
Modin, a city west of Jerusalem and hear the sea, 
but of which the site has not yet been identified by 
modern ingenuity and research. lie was the son 
of John, the son of Simon, the son of Asamonzeus, 
as Josephus tells us, and was himself the father of 
five sons—John, otherwise called Caddis ; Simon, 
called Thassi; Judas, called Maccabzeus ; Eleazar, 
called Avaran ; and Jonathan, surnamed Apphus. 
Ewald remarks that Simon and John were fa¬ 
vourite names in this family. After the expulsion 
of Antiochus Epiphanes from Egypt by the Romans, 
that monarch proceeded to vent his rage and indig¬ 
nation on the Jews, B. c. 168. lie massacred vast 
numbers of them in Jerusalem on the Sabbath, 
took the women captives, and built a fortress on 
Mount Zion, which he used as a central position 
for harassing the people around. He ordered one 
Athenseus to instruct the inhabitants of J udzea and 
Samaria in the rites of the Grecian religion, with 
a view to abolishing all vestiges of the Jewish 
worship. Having succeeded in bringing the 
Samaritans to renounce their religion, he further 
went to Jerusalem, where he prohibited the ob¬ 
servance of all Jewish ceremonies, obliged the 
people to eat swine’s flesh and profane the Sabbath, 
and forbade circumcision. The Temple was dedi¬ 
cated to Olympian Jove, and his altar erected upon 
the altar of burnt-offering, which the first book of 
Maccabees, apparently quoting Daniel, calls the 
setting up of the abomination of desolation. 
When, therefore, Apelles, the king’s officer, came 
to Modin to put in force the royal edict against 
the national religion, he made splendid offers to 
Mattathias if he would comply. The old man, 
however, not only refused, but publicly declared 
his determination to live and die in the religion of 
his fathers ; and when a certain Jew came forward 
openly to sacrifice in obedience to the edict, he 
slew him upon the altar. Fie slew, moreover, the 
king’s commissioner, and destroyed the altar. Then 
offering himself as a rallying point for all who 
were zealous for the law, he fled to the moun¬ 
tains. Many others, with their wives and children, 
followed his example and fled. They were pursued, 
however, by the officers of Antiochus, and, refusing 
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even to defend themselves on the Sabbath day, 
were slain to the number of 1000. On this occa¬ 
sion the greatness of Mattathias displayed itself 
in the wise counsel he gave his companions and 
countrymen, which passed subsequently into the 
ordinary custom, that they should not forbear to 
fight upon the Sabbath day when it was in order 
to defend themselves. While in this position, he 
was joined by the more austere of the two parties 
which had sprung up among the Jews after the 
return from the captivity—viz., the Assidseans, i. e., 
the Hhasidim, or pious [Chasidim] ; the Puritans, 
who subsequently became the Pharisees. They not 
only observed the written law, but superadded the 
constitutions and traditions of the elders, and other 
rigorous observances. The other party were 
called the Tsaddikim, or righteous, who contented 
themselves with that only which was written in 
the Mosaic law. Thus strengthened, Mattathias 
and his comrades carried on a sort of guerilla war¬ 
fare, and exerted themselves as far as possible to 
maintain and enforce the observance of the national 
religion. Feeling, however, that his advancing 
age rendered him unfit for a life so arduous, while 
it warned him of his approaching end, he gathered 
his sons together like the patriarchs of old, exhorted 
them to valour in a speech of great piety and faith¬ 
fulness, and having recommended Simon to the 
office of counsellor or father, and Judas to that of 
captain and leader, died in the year 166, and was 
buried in the sepulchre of his fathers at Modin. 
The allusion that is made in this speech to the 
history of Daniel, leads Ewald to remark that 
Mattathias died when the book of Daniel could 
scarcely have been long written or spread abroad— 
an assertion, as it seems to us, entirely without 
foundation, and one that the context appears not 
to warrant, but rather to refute. 

After training and disciplining his troops by 
many trials and adventures, Judas was bold enough 
to meet the king’s general, Apollonius, who had 
gathered a large army at Samaria, of which place 
he was governor, in the open field. He totally 
defeated his army and slew him. Pie then divided 
the spoils, and took the sword of Apollonius for a 
trophy, which he used all his life afterwards in 
battle. Exasperated at the defeat of Apollonius, 
Seron, who was general of the army of Coele-Syria, 
got together a force, partly composed of Jews, and 
came against Judas as far as Bethhoron, where 
he pitched his camp. This place, which had been 
rendered memorable many centuries before as the 
site of Joshua’s great victory over the allied forces 
of the Canaanites, was destined now to witness a 
victory scarcely less glorious, wrought by a small 
band of Jews, spent and hungry, against the discip¬ 
lined troops of Syria. Seron was completely over¬ 
thrown, and his army scattered. Antiochus, 
though greatly enraged at this dishonour to his 
arms, was nevertheless compelled, by the condition 
of his treasury, to undertake an expedition to Ar¬ 
menia and Persia, with a view to recruiting his 
exhausted finances. Pie therefore left Lysias, one 
of his highest lieutenants, to take charge of his 
kingdom, from the river Euphrates to the confines 
of Egypt; and having entrusted his son, Antiochus, 
to his care, and enjoined Lysias to conquer Judaea 
and destroy the nation of the Jews, he went into 
Persia. The success of Judas called for immediate 
attention. The governor of Jerusalem was urgent 
in his entreaties for assistance. Lysias, therefore, 


sent an army of 20,000 men, under the command 
of Nicanor and Gorgias, into Judaea. It was fol¬ 
lowed by another of the same number, with an 
addition of 7000 horse, under Ptolemy Macron, 
the son of Dorymenes, as commander-in-chief. 
The united forces encamped in the plains of 
Emmaus. To oppose this formidable host, Judas 
could only muster 6000 men at Mizpeh. Here, as 
Samuel had done a thousand years before at a like 
period of national calamity, he fasted and prayed, 
and in compliance with the Mosaic injunction, 
advised those who were newly married, or had 
built houses, and the like, to return to their homes. 
This reduced his number to one-half. The heroic 
spirit of Judas, however, rose against every diffi¬ 
culty, and he marched towards Emmaus. Having 
heard that Gorgias had been despatched with a 
force of 6000 men to surprise him in the passes by 
night, he instantly resolved to attack the enemies’ 
camp. He rushed upon them unexpectedly, and 
completely routed them; so that when Gorgias 
returned baffled and weary, he was dismayed at 
finding his camp in flames. In the brief struggle 
which ensued, the Jews were victorious, and took 
much spoil. The year following, Lysias gathered 
together an army of 60,000 chosen men, with 500c 
horse, went up in person to the hill country ol 
Judaea, and pitched his camp at a place called 
Bethsura, the Bethzur of the O. T. Here Judas 
met him with 10,000 men, attacked his vanguard, 
and slew 5000 of them, whereupon Lysias retreated 
with the remainder of his army to Antioch. After 
this series of triumphs Judas proceeded to Jerusa¬ 
lem. There he found the sanctuary desolate, shrubs 
growing in the courts of it, and the chambers of the 
priests thrown down; so he set to work at once 
to purify the holy places, and restore the worship of 
God. In commemoration of this cleansing of the 
Temple, the Jews afterwards kept for eight days 
annually a festival which was called Lights, and was 
known as the Feast of Dedication (John x. 22*). 
Judas, having strongly fortified the citadel of Mount 
Zion, and placed a garrison at Bethsura, made an 
expedition into Idumea. The Syrians meanwhile, 
frustrated in their efforts against Judaea, turned 
their attention to Galilee and the provinces beyond 
Jordan. A large army from Tyre and Ptolemais 
attacked the north, and Timotheus laid waste 
Gilead, whereupon Judas determined to divide his 
army into three. He himself, with Jonathan, led 
8000 men across the Jordan into Gilead; his brother, 
Simon, he sent with 3000 into Galilee; and the 
rest he left behind, under the command of Joseph, 
the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, for the protec¬ 
tion of Judrea, with strict injunctions to act only 
on the defensive. These orders, however, they 
imprudently violated by an attack upon the sea¬ 
port Jam nia, where they met with a signal repulse. 
But the Maccabees in Gilead and Galilee were 
triumphant as usual, and added to their renown. 

Antiochus Epiphanes meanwhile had died in his 
Persian expedition, 11.c. 164, and Lysias immedi¬ 
ately proclaimed his son Antiochus Eupator king; 
the true heir, Demetrius, t the son of Seleucus, being 
a hostage at Rome. One of the first acts of Lysias 

* This festival began on the 25th of the month 
Cisleu (Dec.-Jan.), and fell in the middle of 
‘ winter. ’— Prideaux, ii. 213. [F esti vals. ] 

t He was the son of the deceased kind’s elder 
brother. 
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was directed against the Jews. He assembled an 
enormous army of 100,000 men and 32 elephants, 
and proceeded to invest Bethsura. The city de¬ 
fended itself gallantly. Judas marched from Jeru¬ 
salem to relieve it, and slew about 5°9° 0 *-he 
Syrians. It was upon this occasion that his brother 
Eleazar sacrificed himself by rushing under an ele¬ 
phant which he supposed carried the young king, 
and stabbing it in the belly, so that it fell upon 
him. The Jews, however, were compelled to re¬ 
treat to Jerusalem, whereupon Bethsura surrendered, 
and the royal army advanced to besiege the capital. 
Here the siege was resisted with vigour, but the 
defenders of the city suffered from straitness of pro¬ 
visions, because of its being the Sabbatical year. 
They would therefore have had to surrender, but 
Lysias was recalled to Antioch by reports of an 
insurrection under Philip, who at the death of 
Antiochus had been appointed guardian of the 
young king. Pie was consequently glad to make 
proposals of peace, which were as readily accepted 
by the Jews. Pie had no sooner, however, effected 
an entrance into the city, than lie violated his 
engagements by destroying the fortifications, and 
immediately set out with all haste for the north. 
There Demetrius Soter, the lawful heir to the 
Syrian throne, encountered him, and after a 
struggle Antiochus and Lysias were slain, leaving 
Demetrius in undisputed possession of the kingdom. 

Menelaus, the high-priest at this time, had pur¬ 
chased his elevation to that rank by selling the 
sacred vessels of the temple. Hoping to serve his 
own ends, he joined himself to the army ol Lysias, 
but was slain by command of Antiochus. Onias, 
the son of the high-priest whom Menelaus had sup¬ 
planted, fled into Egypt, and Alcimus or Jacimus, 
not of the high-priestly family, was raised to the 
dignity of high-priest. By taking this man under 
his protection, Demetrius hoped to weaken the 
power of the Jews. He despatched Bacchides with 
Alcimus to Jerusalem, with orders to slay the 
Maccabees and their followers. Jerusalem yielded 
to one who came with the authority of the high- 
priest, but Alcimus murdered sixty of the elders as 
soon as he got them into his power. Bacchides 
also committed sundry atrocities in other parts. 
No sooner, however, had he left Judaea than Mac¬ 
cabeus again rose against Alcimus, ajid drove him 
to Antioch, where he endeavoured as far as pos¬ 
sible to injure Judas with the king. Upon this 
Demetrius sent Nicanor with a large army to rein¬ 
state Alcimus, and when he came to Jerusalem, 
which was still held by the Syrians, he endeavoured 
to get Judas into his power by stratagem, but the 
plot being discovered, he was compelled to meet 
him in the field. They joined battle at Caphar- 
salama, and Nicanor lost about 5000 men; the 
rest fled to the stronghold of Zion. Iiere he 
revenged himself with great cruelty, and threatened 
yet further barbarities unless Judas was delivered 
up. As the people refused to betray their cham¬ 
pion, Nicanor was again compelled to fight. He 
pitched his camp ominously enough in Bethhoron; 
his troops were completely routed, and he himself 
slain. The next act of Judas was to make an alli¬ 
ance with the Romans, who entered into it eagerly; 
but no sooner was it contracted than the king made 
one more determined effort for the subjugation of 
Palestine, sending Alcimus and Bacchides, with all 
the flower of his army, to a place called Berea or Beth- 
7.etho, apparently near Jerusalem. The terror excited 


by this host was such, that Judas found himself 
deserted by all but 800 followers, who would fain 
have dissuaded him from encountering the enemy. 

PI is reply was worthy of him, £ If our time be 
come, let us die manfully for our brethren, and let 
us not stain our honour.’ Pie fought with such 
valour that the right wing, commanded by Bac¬ 
chides, was repulsed and driven to a hill called 
Azotus or Aza, but the left wing doubled upon the 
pursuers from behind, so that they were shut in as 
it were between two armies. The battle lasted 
from morning till night. Judas was killed, and his 
followers, overborne by numbers, were dispersed. 
His brothers Jonathan and Simon received his 
body by a treaty from the enemy, and buried it in 
the sepulchre of his fathers at Modin, B.C. 161. 
Thus fell the greatest of the Maccabees, a hero 
worthy of being ranked with the noblest of his 
country, and conspicuous among all, in any age or 
clime, who have drawn the sword of liberty in 
defence of their dearest and most sacred rights. 

The friends of Judas, after his death, chose Jona¬ 
than for their leader. Pie was glad to seek safety 
from Bacchides among the pools and marshes of 
the Jordan, whither he was pursued by him. At 
the same time, also, his brother John was killed by 
a neighbouring Arab tribe. Jonathan took occasion 
to revenge his brother’s death upon a marriage- 
party, for which he lay in wait, and then repulsed 
an attack of Bacchides and slew a thousand of his 
men. At this point Alcimus died, and Bacchides, 
after fortifying the strong towns of Judaea, returned 
to Antioch; but upon Jonathan again emerging 
from his hiding-place, Bacchides came back with 
a formidable army, and was for some time exposed 
to the desultory attacks of Jonathan, till weary 
of this mode of fighting, or for other reasons, he 
thought fit to conclude a peace with him, and 
returned to his master. The Maccabee was thus 
left in possession of Judcea, and had not long after¬ 
wards an opportunity offered him of consolidating 
his position; for there sprung up one Alexander 
Balas, who was believed to be a son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and laid claim to the throne of Syria. 
Demetrius and Alexander mutually competed for 
the alliance of Jonathan, but Alexander was suc¬ 
cessful, having offered him the high-priesthood, and 
sent him a purple robe and a golden crown—the 
insignia of royalty — and promised him exemption 
from tribute as well as other advantages. Jonathan 
thereupon assumed the high-priesthood, and be¬ 
came the friend of Alexander, who forthwith met 
Demetrius in the field, slew him, usurped his 
crown, and allied himself (B.C. 150) in marriage 
with Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, king of Egypt. Jonathan was invited to the 
wedding, and was made much of at court. In 
return, he attacked and defeated Apollonius, the 
general of Demetrius Nicator, who aspired to his 
father’s throne, besieged Joppa, captured Azotus, 
and destroyed the temple of Dagon. The pros¬ 
perity, however, of Alexander was of short dura¬ 
tion, for Ptolemy, being jealous of his power, 
marched with a large army against him, and after 
putting him to flight, seized his crown, and gave 
his wife to Demetrius. On the other hand, the 
overthrow of Alexander was speedily followed by 
the death of Ptolemy, and Demetrius was left in 
possession of the throne of Syria. Jonathan, 
meanwhile, besieged Jerusalem, and leaving it 
invested repaired to Antioch. Demetrius not only 
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welcomed but entered into a treaty with him, upon 
terms that greatly augmented the power of the 
Maccabee. After this Demetrius disbanded the 
greater part of his army and lessened their pay, 
which being a course contrary to that pursued by 
former kings of Syria, who kept up large standing 
armies in time of peace, created great dissatisfac¬ 
tion, so that upon the occasion of Jonathan writing 
to him to withdraw his soldiers from the strong¬ 
holds of Judaea, he not only complied but was glad 
to ask for the assistance of 3000 men, who were 
forthwith sent to Antioch. Here they rendered 
him signal service in rescuing him from an insur¬ 
rection of his own citizens that his behaviour to 
them had aroused. His friendship for Jonathan, 
however, was soon at an end, and, contrary to his 
promises, he threatened to make war upon him 
unless he paid the tribute which previous kings had 
exacted. This menace might have been carried 
out had not a formidable antagonist at home arisen 
in the person of Trypho, who had formerly been 
an officer of Alexander Balas, and had espoused the 
cause of his young son Antiochus Theos. This 
man attacked Demetrius, defeated him in battle, 
captured his city, drove him into exile, and placed 
his crown on the head of Antiochus, B.c. 144. One 
of the first acts of the new king was to ingratiate 
himself with Jonathan ; he therefore confirmed him 
in the high-priesthood, and appointed him gov¬ 
ernor over Judsea and its provinces, besides showing 
him other marks of favour. His brother Simon 
he appointed to be general over the king’s forces 
from what was called the Ladder of Tyre—viz., a 
mountain lying on the sea-coast between Tyre and 
Ptolemais, even to the borders of Egypt. Jona¬ 
than in return rendered good service to Antiochus, 
and twice defeated the armies of Demetrius. He 
then proceeded to establish his own power by re¬ 
newing the treaty with Rome, entering into one also 
with Lacedaemon, and strengthening the fortifications 
in Judaea. He was destined, however, to fall by 
treachery, for Trypho, having persuaded him to 
dismiss a large army he had assembled to support 
Antiochus, decoyed him into the city of Ptolemais, 
and then took him prisoner. The Jews imme¬ 
diately raised Simon to the command, and paid 
a large sum to ransom Jonathan. Trypho, how¬ 
ever, took the money, but instead of releasing 
Jonathan put him to death, and then, thinking that 
the main hindrance to his own ambitious designs 
was removed, caused Antiochus to be treated in the 
same manner. Thus fell the third of the illustrious 
Maccabsean race, who distinguished himself nobly in 
the defence of his country, B.C. 143. 

When Simon heard of his brother’s death he 
fetched his bones from Bascama, where he had 
been buried, and had them interred at Modin. 
Here he erected to his memory a famous monu¬ 
ment of a great height, built of white marble, 
elaborately wrought, near which he placed seven 
pyramids, for his father and mother and their 
five sons, the whole being surrounded with a 
stately portico. For many years afterwards this 
monument served the purpose of a beacon for 
sailors, and it was standing in the time of Eusebius. 
The policy of Simon led him to espouse the cause 
of Demetrius against Trypho. Pie was consequently 
confirmed in his position of sovereign high-priest. 
He then turned his attention to establishing the in¬ 
ternal peace and security of his kingdom. He 
fortified Bethsura, Jamnia, Joppa, and Gaza, and 


garrisoned them with Jewish soldiers. The Lace¬ 
daemonians sent him a flattering embassy, desiring 
to renew their treaty ; to Rome also he sent a shield 
of gold of immense value, and ratified his league 
with that nation. He moreover took the citadel 
of Jerusalem by siege, and besides pulling it down, 
even levelled the hill on which it was built, with im¬ 
mense labour, that so the temple might not be 
exposed to attacks from it. Under the wise govern¬ 
ment of this member of the Asmonaean family 
Judasa seems to have attained the greatest height 
of prosperity and freedom she had known for 
centuries, or even knew afterwards. The writer 
of the first book of the Maccabees evidently re¬ 
joices to remember and record it. ‘The ancient 
men,’ he says, £ sat all in the streets communing 
together of good things, and the young men put 
on glorious and warlike apparel. He made peace 
in the land, and Israel rejoiced with great joy. For 
every man sat under his vine and his fig-tree, and 
there was none to fray them’ (xiv. 9, n, 12). 
This time of quiet repose Simon employed in ad¬ 
ministering justice and restoring the operation of 
the law. He also beautified the sanctuary, and re¬ 
furnished it with sacred vessels. In the meantime 
Demetrius had been taken prisoner in an expedition 
against the Parthians, whereupon his brother An¬ 
tiochus Sidetes* immediately endeavoured to over¬ 
throw the usurper Trypho. Availing' himself of a 
defection in his troops, he besieged him in Dora, a 
town upon the sea-coast a little south of Mount 
Carmel. Simon sent him 2000 chosen men, with 
arms and money, but Antiochus was not satisfied 
with this assistance while he remembered the inde¬ 
pendence of Palestine. Pie therefore refused to 
receive them, and moreover despatched Athenobius 
to demand the restoration of Joppa, Gaza, and the 
fortress of Jerusalem, or else the payment of a 
thousand talents of silver ; but when the legate saw 
the magnificence of the high-priest’s palace at 
Jerusalem he was astonished, and as Simon deli¬ 
berately refused to comply with the terms of the 
king’s message, and offered by way of compensation 
only a hundred talents for the places in dispute, 
Athenobius was obliged to return disappointed and 
enraged. Trypho meanwhile escaped from Dora 
by ship to Orthosia, a maritime town in Phoenicia, 
and Antiochus, having deputed Cendeboeus to in¬ 
vade Judaea, pursued him in person. The king’s 
armies proceeded to Jamnia, and having seized Ce- 
dron and fortified it, Cendebaeus made use of that 
place as a centre from which to annoy the surround¬ 
ing country. Simon at this time was too old to 
engage actively in the defence of his native land, 
and therefore appointed his two eldest sons, Judas 
and John Hyrcanus, to succeed him in the command 
of the forces. They forthwith set themselves at the 
head of 20,000 men, and marched from Modin to 
meet the king’s general : they utterly discomfited 
and scattered his host, drove him to Cedron, and 
thence to Azotus, which they set on fire, and after¬ 
wards returned in triumph to Jerusalem. But 
destruction threatened their house from nearer 
home; for Ptolemy, the son of Abubus, who had 
married a daughter of Simon, and was governor in 
the district of Jericho, with plenty of money at his 
command, aspired to reduce the country under his 
dominion, and took occasion, upon a visit that 

* i.e., the hunter; a Greek appellation formed 
on a Semitic root. 
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Simon paid to that neighbourhood, to invite him , 
and two of his sons with their followers to a ban¬ 
quet, and then slew them. John alone, whose 
forces were at Gaza, now survived to carry on the 
line of the Maccabees, and sustain their glory, B.C. 
135. He likewise had been included in the trea¬ 
cherous designs of Ptolemy, but found means to 
elude them. With the death of Simon the narrative 
of the first book of the Maccabees concludes. 

We trace now the fortunes of the next member of 
the family, John Hyrcanus. Plaving been unani¬ 
mously proclaimed high-priest and ruler at Jerusa¬ 
lem, his first step was to march against Jericho, 
and avenge the death of his father and brothers. 
Ptolemy held there in his power the mother of Hyr¬ 
canus and her surviving sons, and shutting himself up 
in a fortress near to Jericho—which Josephus calls 
Dagon, and Ewald, Dok—he exposed them upon the 
wall, scourged and tormented them, and threatened 
to throw them down headlong, unless Hyrcanus 
would desist from the siege. This had the effect 
of paralyzing the efforts of Hyrcanus, and in spite 
of his heroic mother’s entreaties to prosecute it with 
vigour, and disregard her sufferings, caused him to 
protract it till the approach of the Sabbatical year 
obliged him to raise the siege. Ptolemy, after kill¬ 
ing the mother and brethren of Hyrcanus, fled to 
Philadelphia,* which is the last we hear of him. It 
iy not easy to see why Milman calls this reason of 
the Sabbatical year, which is the one assigned by 
Josephus, 4 improbable.’ Ewald assigns the ap¬ 
proach of that year as a reason for the flight of Pto¬ 
lemy to Zeno, the tyrant of Philadelphia, because it 
had already raised the price of provisions, so that it 
became impossible for him to remain. Antiochus 
meanwhile, alarmed at the energy displayed by John, 
invaded Judaea, burning up and desolating the 
country on his march, and at last besieging him in 
Jerusalem. He compassed the city with seven en¬ 
campments and a double ditch, and Hyrcanus 
was reduced to the last extremities. On the 
recurrence, however, of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
Antiochus granted a truce for a week, and sup¬ 
plied the besieged with sacrifices for the occasion, 
and ended with conceding a peace, on condition 
that the Jews surrendered their arms, paid tribute 
for Joppa and other towns, and gave him 500 
talents of silver and hostages. On this occasion 
Josephus says that Hyrcanus opened the sepulchre 
of David, and took out of it 3000 talents, which he 
used for his present needs and the payment of 
foreign mercenaries. This story is utterly dis¬ 
credited by Prideaux, passed over in silence by 
Milman, but apparently believed by Ewald. Some 
time afterwards, having made a league with Antio¬ 
chus, he marched with him on an expedition to 
Parthia, to deliver Demetrius Nicator, the king’s 
captive brother. This expedition proved fatal to 
Antiochus, who was killed in battle. Demetrius, 
however, made his escape, and succeeded him on 
the throne of Syria, whereupon Hyrcanus availed 
himself of the opportunity to shake off the Syrian 
yoke, and establish the independence of Judaea, 
which was maintained till the time of the subjuga¬ 
tion by the Romans. Pie took two towns beyond 
the Jordan, Samega and Medaba, as well as the city 
of Sichem, and destroyed the hated Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim, which for 200 years 
had been an object of abhorrence to the Jews. He 

* Formerly 4 Rabbath of the children of Ammon.’ 


then turned his arms towards Idumea, where he 
captured the towns of Dora (Ewald spells it Adora) 
and Marissa, and forced the rite of circumcision on 
the Idumeans, who ever afterwards retained it. 
He proceeded further to strengthen himself by 
renewing a treaty, offensive and defensive, with the 
Romans. Demetrius, meanwhile, had little enjoy¬ 
ment of his kingdom. He was unacceptable to the 
army, who besought Ptolemy Physcon to send them a 
sovereign of the family of Seleucus, and he accord¬ 
ingly chose for them Alexander Zebina, a pretended 
son of Alexander Balas. Demetrius was beaten in the 
light which ensued between them, and subsequently 
slain; whereupon Alexander took the kingdom and 
made a league with Hyrcanus. He found a rival, 
however, in the person of Antiochus Grypus, the 
son of Demetrius, who defeated and slew him. 
The struggle which now took place between the 
brothers Grypus and Cyzicenus, rivals for the 
throne, only tended to consolidate the power of 
Hyrcanus, who quietly enjoyed his independence 
and amassed great wealth. Pie likewise made an 
expedition to Samaria, and reduced the place to 
great distress by siege. PI is sons, Antigonus and 
Aristobulus, were appointed to conduct it, and 
when Antiochus Cyzicenus came to the relief of the 
Samaritans, he was defeated and put to flight by 
Aristobulus. Cyzicenus, however, returned with a 
reinforcement of 6000 Egyptians, and ravaged the 
country, thinking to compel Plyrcanus to raise the 
siege. The attempt was unsuccessful, and he re¬ 
tired, leaving the prosecution of the Jewish war to 
two of his officers. They likewise failed, and, 
after a year, Samaria fell into the hands of Hyr¬ 
canus, who entirely demolished it, and having dug 
trenches on the site, flooded it with water. After 
this Hyrcanus, who himself belonged to the sect of 
the Pharisees, was exposed to some indignity from 
one of their party during a banquet, which exasper¬ 
ated him so far that he openly renounced them, 
and joined himself to the opposite faction of the 
Sadducees. This occurrence, however, does not 
seem to have prevented him from passing the re¬ 
mainder of his days happily. He built the palace 
or castle of Baris on a rock within the fortifications 
of the temple. Plere the princes.of his line held 
then court. It was identical with what Herod 
afterwards called Antonia. There is some confu¬ 
sion as to the length of his reign. It probably 
lasted about thirty years. He left five sons. With 
him terminates the upper house of the Asmonaeans 
or Maccabees, B. c. 107. 

Aristobulus succeeded his father as high-priest 
and supreme governor. He was the first also, 
after the Captivity, who openly assumed the title of 
king. He threw his mother, who claimed the 
throne, into prison, and starved her to death. 
Three of his brothers, also, he held in bonds. 
Antigonus, the other one, by whose help he sub¬ 
dued Iturea or Auranitis, a district at the foot of 
the Anti-libanus, was killed by treachery; and, 
after a year of misery and crime, Aristobulus died. 
PI is wife, Salome or Alexandra, immediately re¬ 
leased his brethren, and Alexander Jannaeus was 
made king. One of his brothers, who showed 
signs of ambition, he slew, the other one he left 
alone. His first militaiyact was the siege of Ptole- 
mais, which was in the hands of the Syrians. The 
inhabitants sought help from Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
who governed Cyprus, but fearing the army of 
30,000 men he brought with him, declined to open 
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their gates to him, whereupon he attacked Gaza 
and Dora. Alexander oretended to treat with him 
for the surrender of these places, and at the same 
time sent to Cleopatra, the widow of Physcon, for 
a large army to drive him from Palestine. He de¬ 
tected the duplicity of this conduct, and took 
ample vengeance on Alexander by ravaging the 
country. He also defeated him with the loss of 
30,000 men. Judrea was saved by a large army 
from Cleopatra, commanded by Chelcias and An¬ 
anias, two Jews of Alexandria. They pursued 
Ptolemy into Coele-Syria, and besieged Ptolemais, 
which was reduced. Alexander next invaded the 
country beyond Jordan. Here also he was de¬ 
feated, but not thereby discouraged from attacking 
Gaza, which, after some fruitless attempts, he cap¬ 
tured and totally destroyed. His worst enemies, 
however, were the Pharisees, who had great in¬ 
fluence with the people, and a sedition arose during 
the Feast of Tabernacles, in which the troops slew 
6000 of the mob. He again invaded the Trans- 
Jordanic country, and was again defeated. The 
Jews rose in rebellion, and for some years the land 
suffered the horrors of civil war. The rebels ap¬ 
plied for aid to Demetrius Euchcerus, brother of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, and king of Damascus, who 
completely routed Alexander. A sudden change 
of fortune, however, put him at the head of 60,000 
men, and he marched in triumph to Jerusalem, 
where he took signal vengeance on his subjects. 
The rest of his life was peaceful. After a reign of 
twenty-seven years he died, B. C. 79, solemnly 
charging his wife, Alexandra, to espouse the Phari¬ 
saic party, if she wished to retain her kingdom. 
His eldest son, Hyrcanus II., became high-priest. 
Aristobulus, the younger son, espoused the oppo¬ 
site party to his mother. In order to employ his 
active mind, the queen sent him northwards to 
check the operations of Ptolemy, king of Chalcis. 
I-Ie got possession of Damascus, and won the affec¬ 
tions of the army. After a reign of nine years his 
mother died, B. c. 70, and Aristobulus forthwith 
marched towards Jerusalem. Hyrcanus and the 
Pharisees seized his wife and children as hostages, 
and met his army at Jericho, but were discomfited, 
and Aristobulus entered Jerusalem and besieged 
his brother in the tower of Baris. At length they 
agreed that Hyrcanus should retire to a private 
station, and that Aristobulus should be king. This 
was a fatal blow to the Pharisees. But there was 
a worse enemy waiting for the conqueror. This 
was none other than Antipater the Idumean, who 
had been made general of all Idumea by Alexander 
Jannseus. Pie was wealthy, active, and seditious, 
and possessed, moreover, of great influence with 
the deposed Hyrcanus. Suspicious of the power, 
successes, and designs of Aristobulus, he persuaded 
his brother Hyrcanus to fly to Petra, to Aretas 
king of Arabia, and with his help an army of 
50,000 men was marched against Aristobulus. The 
Jews were defeated, and the usurper fled to Jeru¬ 
salem, where he was closely besieged by Aretas, 
Antipater, and Hyrcanus. Here, however, de¬ 
liverance was at length brought by Scaurus, the 
general of Pompey, who, having come to Damascus, 
and finding that the city had been taken by Me- 
tellus and Lollius, himself proceeded hastily into 
Judaea. PI is assistance was eagerly sought by both 
parties. Aristobulus offered him 400 talents, and 
Hyrcanus the same ; but as the former was in pos¬ 
session of the treasure, Scaurus thought that his 


promises were the most likely to be fulfilled, and 
consequently made an agreement with Aristobulus, 
raised the siege, and ordered Aretas to depart. 
He then returned to Damascus ; whereupon Aris¬ 
tobulus gathered an army, defeated Aretas and 
Hyrcanus, and slew 6000 of the enemy, together 
with Phalion, the brother of Antipater. Shortly 
after Pompey himself came to Damascus, when 
both the brothers eagerly solicited his protec¬ 
tion. Antipater represented the cause of Hyr¬ 
canus. Pompey, however, who was intent on 
the subjugation of Petra, dismissed the messen¬ 
gers of both, and on his return from Arabia 
marched directly into Judaea. Aristobulus fled to 
Jerusalem, but finding the city too distracted to 
make good its defence, offered to surrender. 
Gabinius was sent forward to take possession; 
meanwhile the soldiery had resolved to resist, and 
when he came he was surprised to find that the 
gates were shut, and the walls manned. Pompey, 
enraged at this apparent treachery, threw Aristo¬ 
bulus into chains, and advanced to Jerusalem. 
The fortress of the Temple was impregnable ex¬ 
cept on the north, and notwithstanding his engines, 
Pompey was unable to reduce it for three months, 
neither could he have done so then, had it not 
been for the Jewish scruples about observing the 
Sabbath. The Romans soon found that they 
could prosecute their operations on that day with¬ 
out disturbance; and after a time the battering- 
rams knocked down one of the towers, and the 
soldiers effected an entrance (Midsummer b.c. 
63), on the anniversary of the capture of the city 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Great was the astonishment 
of Pompey at finding the Holy of Holies empty, 
without an image or a statue. The wealth he 
found in the building he magnanimously left un¬ 
touched ; Plyrcanus he reinstated in the high- 
priesthood ; the country he laid under tribute ; the 
walls he demolished ; Aristobulus and his family 
he carried captives to Rome. Alexander, the son 
of Aristobulus, on the journey made his escape, 
and, raising a considerable force, garrisoned Ma- 
choerus, Hyrcania, and the stronghold of Alexan- 
drion. Gabinius, however, subdued him, but had 
no sooner done so than Aristobulus likewise 
escaped from Rome, and entrenched himself in 
Alexandrion. He was taken prisoner, and sent in 
chains to Rome. At the entreaty of his wife, who 
had always espoused the Roman cause, Antigonus 
his son was released, but he remained a prisoner. 
Alexander, with 80,000 men, once more tried his 
strength with the Romans on the field of battle, 
but was put to flight. He was subsequently exe¬ 
cuted by Metellus Scipio at Antioch, B. c. 49. 
Thus Hyrcanus retained the sovereignty, but Anti¬ 
pater enjoyed the real power; he contrived to 
ingratiate himself with Caesar, who made him a 
Roman citizen and procurator of all Judaea. He 
began to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, and made 
his eldest son, Phasael, governor of that city ; and 
his younger son, Herod, governor of Galilee. The 
latter soon began*to distinguish himself against the 
banditti that infested the hills. He carefully con¬ 
trived also to make friends with the Roman gover¬ 
nor of Syria, as a step to his own aggrandisement. 
His riches enabled him to do this by means of 
enormous bribes. He found, however, a trouble¬ 
some enemy in Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, 
who allied himself with the Parthians, and for a 
time held Jerusalem and kept Herod in check. 
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At Masada, also, a city on the west coast of the 
Dead Sea, Antigonus was nearly successful, until 
Herod at last compelled him to raise the siege. 
He afterwards suffered a defeat by Herod, and 
was finally vanquished by the Roman general 
Sosius, who in derision called him by the female 
name Antigona, and sent him in chains to Antony, 
by whom, at the request of Herod, he was put to 
death, B.c. 37. Thus fell the last of the Macca¬ 
bees, who seemed to inherit something of their 
ancient spirit. Hyrcanus, who before this had 
been incapacitated for the priesthood by having his 
ears cut off, was subsequently, e.b. 30, in his 


eightieth year, put to death by Herod. The 
latter, meanwhile, by Augustus and Antony, was 
made king of Judeea, and consolidated his throne 
by his marriage with Mariamne, a woman of incom¬ 
parable beauty, the daughter of Alexander, son of 
Aristobulus, by Alexandra, the daughter of Hyr¬ 
canus II., and therefore grand-daughter to both 
brothers. In her the race of the Asmonceans came 
to an end, and by her marriage passed into the 
Idumman line of the Herodians. 

The following scheme will best illustrate the 
Maccabman history. The dates given are those of 
the death in each case in years B.c. 


Mattathias, 167. 


I’ I 1 . 

John, 161. Simon, 135. Judas, 161. 


Judas, 135. John Hyrcanus I., 106. 


Aristobulus I., 105 = Salome. Antigonus, 105. 


Hyrcanus II., 30. 


Alexandra = Alexander, 49 


Mariamne, 29 — Herod the Great. 


Eleazar, 163. Jonathan, 143. 


Mattathias, 135. 


Jannmus Alexander, 78 = Alexandra. 

r~ 

Aristobulus II., 49. 

_]_ 

1 

Antigonus, 37. 

I 

Aristobulus, 35. 


For a table of contemporary Syrian kings, see 
vol. i. 162; and for further information, see The 
books of the Maccabees ; Joseph. Anti]., from book 
xii. 6. to book xiv. ; Milman, Hist, of Jeivs , vol. 
ii. ; Prideaux, Connection, vol. ii., Oxford 1838; 
Ewald, Geschichte des V. Israel, vol. iii. pt. 2; and 
Herzfeld, Geschichte d. Volk. Isr. —S. L. 

MACCABEES, The First Book of, one of 
the five apocryphal productions which have come 
down to us under this common title. 

1. Title and position of the Book. —In the editions 
of the Sept, which we follow, this book is called 
the first of Maccabees (MaKKa^alcov a), because in 
the MSS. it is placed at the head of those apocry¬ 
phal books which record the exploits and merits of 
the Maccabean family in their struggles for the 
restoration of their ancestral religion and the libera¬ 
tion of their Jewish compatriots from the Seleu- 
cidian tyranny. According to Origen, however 
(comp. Euseb., Hist. Ecclesiast., vi. 25), the original 
Hebrew title of this book was llap^rjO 2 ap( 3 avi §\. 
Great difficulty has been experienced in the endea¬ 
vour to obtain the exact Hebrew equivalent to 
these words. They have been resolved—1. Into 

'^(orlt^) ‘■ 26 P rnit^, History of the princes of 
the sons of God, i. e., of Israel (Michaelis, Orient. 
Biblioth. ,H\. 115, and most modern commentators). 

2. Into *02 L 5 ,| 2 , “)£y, the sceptre of the prince 

of the sons of God, i. e., of Simon , who is called 
prince in 1 Maccab. xiii. 41xiv. 47 (Bochart, 
Buddeus, and Ewald, Geschichte d. V. Israel, iv. 
528). But this makes chapters xiii.-xvi. the prin¬ 


cipal part of the book, and the rest a mere intro¬ 
duction. 3. Into ^2 2 ^ ]V 2 Princeps 
templi (i. e., pontifex maximus), Princeps filiorum 
Dei (i. e., dux populi Judaici), based upon the 
words 'Zip.wvos apx^ptios pLeyaXov rai oTpaTTjyov Kal 
rjyovfxevov ’lovdaicov, I Maccab. xiii. 42 ; and ivi 
2 ipuevos apxicpeus iv 2 apafxeX, ibid. xiv. 27 (Werns- 
dorf, Commentate de fide libb . Maccab ., p. 173) ; 

and 4. Into ^ *0220 D ,| 22 ^, sceptmim rebellium 
Dei, i. e., of the Syrian kings, who were regarded as 
rebelling against God because they persecuted the 
Jews (Junius, Huetius, etc.), or as Iierzfeld, who 
espouses this solution of the words, explains it, the 
chastising rod of the apostates , which he submits is 
an appropriate appellation of the Maccabeans 
{Geschichte d. V. Israel, i. p. 265). We incline to 
the first explanation, because it escapes the censure 
which the second incurs, and is less artificial than the 
third and fourth. It must, however, be remarked, 
that this title does not occur in the Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, and that both the ancient and modem Jews 
call the book □’’fcOIDETin 2 SD, the book of the 

Ilashmoneans ; |*l^iS2, I. Hashmoneans; 

'ioiopn n'2 rtao, the scroll of the family of the 
Hashmoneans, or simply the scroll 

of the Hashmoneans, after the title Ilashmoneans, or 
Ashmoneans, by which the Maccabean family are 
denominated [Maccabees, the]. Though the book 
occupies the first position, it ought, according to the 
historic order, to be the fourth of Maccabees, inas¬ 
much as its narrative commences at a later period 
than the other three books. Tradition, however. 
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in determining the priority of position, was evi¬ 
dently guided by the age and the intrinsic value 
of these books, since i Maccab. is obviously the 
oldest, and surpasses the other three books in im¬ 
portance. Cotton, in his translation of the Macca¬ 
bees, has departed from this traditional and com¬ 
monly accepted arrangement, and placed the fa'st 
book as second in order. 

2. Contents and Division of the Booh —This book 
contains a lucid and chronological history of the 
tyrannical proceedings of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
commencing with the year 175 B.c., and of the 
series of patriotic struggles against this tyranny, 
first organised by Mattathias, 168 B.c., down to 
settled sovereignty and death of Simon, 135 B.c., 
thus embracing a period of forty years. The whole 
is divisible into four parts, according to the four 
periods during which the four successive high- 
priests and princes, Mattathias, Judas Maccabeus, 
Jonathan, and Simon, ruled over the people and 
led their armies against the heathen oppressors. 

i. The fij'st part, of which Mattathias is the hero, 
comprises chap. i. —ii. 70, and embraces a period 
from the commencement of Antiochus Epiphanes’s 
reign to the death of Mattathias, 175-167 b.c. 

ii. The second part, of which Judas Maccabeus 
is the hero, comprises chap. iii. i-ix. 22; and de¬ 
scribes the exploits and fame of this defender of 
the faith, 167-160 B.c. 

iii. The third part, of which Jonathan the high- 
priest, surnamed Apphus (’A7r0ous = fc 7 lDn, the simu¬ 
lator, the sly one), is the hero, comprises ch. ix. 23- 
xii. 53, and records the events which transpired 
during the period of his government, 160-143 B.c. 

iv. The fourth part, of which Simon surnamed 
Thassi (Gao-tri^&Hn, the flourishing ) is the hero, 
comprises ch. xiii. i-xvi. 24, and records the 
events which occurred during his period of govern¬ 
ment, 143-135 B.C. 

3. Historical and Religious Character of the Booh 
—There is no book among all the Apocrypha 
which is distinguished by greater marks of trust¬ 
worthiness than 1 Maccab. Simplicity, credibility, 
and candour, alike characterise its description of 
friends and foes, victories and defeats, hopes and 
fears. When the theme so animates the writer 
that he gives expression to his feelings in lyric effu¬ 
sions {e. g., i. 25-28; 37-40; ii. 7-13; 49-68; iii. 
3-9; 18-22; iv. 8-11; 30-33, 38; vi. 10-13; vii. 
37, 38, 41, 42), no poetic exaggerations and hyper¬ 
boles deprive the description of its substantially 
historic character. When recording the victories 
of his heroes, struggling for their liberties and their 
religion, he wrests no laws of nature from their 
regular course to aid the handful of Jewish cham¬ 
pions against the fearful odds of their heathen op¬ 
pressors ; and, when speaking of the arch-enemy, 
Antiochus Epiphanes (i. 10, etc.), he indulges in 
no unjust and passionate vituperations against him. 
Even the few historical and geographical inaccu¬ 
racies in the description of foreign nations and 
countries, such as the foundation of the Greek 
empire in the East (1 Maccab. i. 5-9), the power and 
constitution of Rome (viii. 1-16), ‘ the great city 
Elymaias in the country of Persia’ (vi. 1), etc., 
so far from impairing the general truthfulness of 
the narrative when it confines itself to home and 
the immediate past, only show how faithfully the 
writer has depicted the general notions of the time, 
and for this reason are of intrinsic value and in¬ 
structive. That the writer used written sources, 


and important official documents, in his history, is 
evident from viii. 2, etc. ; x. 18, etc. ; 25-45 ; xi. 
30-37; xii. 5-23; xiii. 36-40; xiv. 25, etc.; xv. 
2-9 ; xvi. 23, 24 ; some of these passages being ex¬ 
pressly described as copies (avriypaepa). 

Though its strictly historical character precludes 
any description of the religious and the theological 
notions of the day, so that no mention is made in 
it of a coming Messiah, or a future state, even in 
the dying speech of Mattathias, wherein he exhorts 
his sons to sacrifice their lives for the law of God 
and the covenant of their fathers, and recounts the 
faith and rewards of Abraham, Joseph, Phinehas, 
Joshua, Caleb, David, Elijah, Hananiah, Azariah, 
Mishael, and Daniel (ii. 49-60) ;* yet the whole book 
is permeated with the true spirit of religion and 
piety. God is throughout acknowledged as over¬ 
ruling all the machinations of the enemy, and 
prayer is offered up to him for success after all the 
preparations are made for battle, and before the 
faithful host encounter their deadly enemies (iii. 
18, 19, 44, 48, 53, 60; iv. 10, etc., 24, 25, 30, 
etc. ; v. 34, 54 ; vii. 36-38, 41, 42; ix. 45, al.) ; 
and even the tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes is made 
to acknowledge in his dying hour that he is 
punished for profaning the Temple and destroying 
the inhabitants of Judsea (vi. 8-13). 

4. Author, Date, and Original Language of the 
Book .— All that can be said with certainty about the 
author of this book is that he was a Palestinian 
Jew. This is indicated by the whole spirit which 
pervades the book, by the lively sympathies which 
the writer manifests for the heroes whom he de¬ 
scribes, and by his intimate acquaintance with the 
localities of Palestine. Not so certain, however, 
is its date. Prideaux, Michaelis, Hengstenberg, 
Bertheau, Welte, Scholtz, Keil, and others, though 
discarding the notion of Lapide, Huet, etc., that 
John Hyrcanus was the author, are yet of opinion 
that the concluding words, ra Xoora t&v \ 6 yojv 
’I uavvov Kal rCov ttoXI/ulup abrou . . . I808 raOra 
yeypavTcu liri / 3 t.( 3 \i(p rjpLepCov apx^p^ffbvrjs ai jtov, 
d(f) 08 iyevrj^rj apxiepevs p.erd rbv 7 rarlpa ai jtov (xvi. 
24), plainly show that the book was written during 
the government of this high-priest, perhaps about 
120-106 B. c.; inasmuch as this passage only gives 
the terminus a quo of the high-priesthood of John, 
without the terminus ad quem, thus indicating that 
John was still living and that his pontificate was 
not as yet terminated. After the close of the 
priesthood, or after the death of John, this remark 
would be superfluous; because no reader could take 
the words, ‘ diary of his priesthood, ,’ in any other 
sense than that they denote a chronicle of the 
whole duration of it from beginning to the end. 
Nor can the words 'lios 7-775. rjp-lpas rabrijs, in xiii. 
30, be adduced as implying a later date; for it was 
something remarkable that, in those days of war 
and devastation, the sepulchre which Simon made 
for his family in Modin remained between twenty 
and thirty years unhurt. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Ewald, Grimm, and others, however, main¬ 
tain that the book was written after the death of 


* This absence of even the remotest allusion to 
a future state in the hour of death, or to a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, it must be confessed, rather favours 
the conclusion of the ingenious, but daring critic, 
Dr. Geiger, rabbi at Breslau, that the author of 
this book was a Sadducee (comp. Urschrift und 
Ueberseizung der Bibel, p. 216, ff.) 
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John Hyrcanus, oscillating between 105 and 64 B.c. 
That this book was originally written in Hebrew is 
not only attested by Origen, who gives the Hebrew 
title of it {vide supra, sec. i), and by St. Jerome, 
who saw it ( Maccabccorum primum librum Mebrai- 
cum reperi — Prol. Gal. ad Libr. Peg.), but is evi¬ 
dent from the many Hebraisms which are literal 
translations of the Hebrew (comp, kclI rjTOL/jida^r) 

i] ( 3 ao-i\eLa=r\)^bjD pJTl, 1 - 16, with Sept. 1 Sam. 

xx. 31; I Kings ii. 12: ds Slol^oXov Trov7)pov=\'0\lh 
]D, i. 36; ev rip eXetp auroD=nDri 3 , ii. 57, with 
Jer. ii. 2; d.TroXXvp.lvovs — D'HIIN, iii. 9; euro ytvovs 

ri)s ( 3 a<nXeias= rofen ITifD, iii* 3 2 , with Jer. xli. 
1), as well as from the difficulties in the Greek 
text, which disappear on the supposition of mis¬ 
takes made by the translator (comp, teal icrda^T] 

rj yr) 67 rl robs KaroiKovvras avTpv=b]i 

n^r, i. 28; lylvero 6 vabs a vttjs cos avpp adoi-os 

=nrna rura, /. *., nna rpaa nrva, ii. 

8; see also ii. 34; iii. 3; iv. 19, 24, etc.) The 
Hebrew of this book, however, like that of the 
later canonical writings of the O. T., had a con¬ 
siderable admixture of Aramaic expressions (comp, 
i. 5 ; iv. 19 ; viii. 5 ; xi. 28; and Grimm’s Comment . 
on these passages). 

As to the Hebrew Megillath Antiochus (n?JD 
DDV’tJJS) still existing, which was first published 
in the editions of the Pentateuch of 1491 and 1505 
along with the other Megilloth ; is given in the 
Spanish and Italian Ritual for the Festivals (DYITTO) 
of 1555-56, etc.; is inserted, with a Latin transla¬ 
tion, in Bartolocci’s Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, 
vol. i. p. 383; is printed separately, without the 
translation, Berlin 1766; and which has recently 
been republished by Jellinek in his Beth Ha-AIid- 
rash, i. 142-146—this simply gives a few of the inci¬ 
dents of the Maccabean wars, and makes John 
the high-priest, who it says slew .Nicanor in the 
Temple, play the most conspicuous part. It tells 
us that Antiochus began persecuting the Jews in 
the 23d year of his reign and 213th after the build¬ 
ing of the second Temple; and that the descendants 
of the Maccabees, who crushed the armies of this 
tyrant, ruled over Israel 206 years, thus following 
the chronology of the Talmud (comp. Avoda Zara 
9, a; Seder Olam Sutta; De Rossi, Me or Enajim, 
c. xxvi ; Zunz, Gottcsdienst. Vortrdge , p. 134). 
That the Aramaic (Chaldee), which was for the 
first time published by Filipowski, together with 
the Hebrew and an English version (London 1851), 
is the original, and that the Hebrew is a transla¬ 
tion, may be seen from a most cursory comparison 
of the two texts. The Hebrew version slavishly 
imitates the phrases of the A ramaic original instead 
of giving the Hebrew idioms. Thus, for instance, 
the Chaldee PO is rendered in the Hebrew 

version by TtyW nniN 3 , instead of HYin njD; 

fivb pta by instead of 1YIK 

or injn etc. It is perfectly astonishing 

that this document—which was evidently got up 
about the 7th century of the Christian era, to be 
recited on the Feast of Dedication in commemora¬ 
tion of the Maccabean victories over the enemies 
of Israel—should be regarded by Hengstenberg 
[Genuineness of Daniel , Eng. transl., p. 237) as 
the identical * Chaldee copy of the first book of 
Maccabees to which Origen and Jerome refer.’ 
Hengstenberg, moreover, most blunderingly calls 


the Hebrew version published by Bartolocci the 
Chaldee. 

5. Canonicity and Importance of the Book .— 
This book never formed a part of the Jewish 
canon, and is excluded from the canon of sacred 
books in the catalogues of Melito, Origen, the 
Council of Laodicea, St. Cyril, St. Hilary, St. 
Athanasius, St. Jerome, etc. In the Chronicle of 
Eusebius it is put into the same category as. the 
writings of Josephus and African us, so as to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the inspired writings, with the 
remark, ‘ What we have hitherto related concerning 
the annals of the Hebrews , is taken out of the Holy 
Scriptures ; what follows is taken out of the books of 
the Maccabees , Josephus , and Africanus. ’ Still 
the book is cited with high respect, and as con¬ 
ducive to the edification of the church at a very 
early period (August., De Civit. Dei , lib. xviii., c. 
36). The councils at Hippo and Carthage (a. d. 
393 and 397) first formally received it into the 
canon, and in modern times the Council of Trent 
has settled for the Catholic Church all disputes 
about its canonical authority, by putting it into the 
catalogue of inspired Scripture. 

But though the Protestant Church rejects the 
decisions of these councils, and abides by the 
ancient Jewish Canon, yet both the leaders of the 
Reformation and modern expositors rightly attach 
great importance to this book. The great value 
of it will be duly appreciated when it is remem¬ 
bered that it is one of the very few surviving records 
of the most important, but very obscure, period of 
the Jewish history, between the close of the O. T. 
and the beginning of the N. T. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that the far-seeing Luther 
remarks, in his introduction to the translation of 
this book— J This is another of those books not in¬ 
cluded in the Hebrew Scriptures, although in its 
discourses and description it almost equals the 
other sacred books of Scripture, and would not 
have been unworthy to be reckoned among them, 
because it is a very necessary and useful book for 
the understanding of the prophet Daniel in the 
eleventh chapter ’ ( Vorrede auf das erste Bitch Mac - 
cabeorum , German Bible , ed. 1536). It is rather 
surprising that the Anglican Church has not pre¬ 
scribed any lessons to be read from this book. 
A reference to 1 Maccab. iv. 59, however, is to be 
found in the margin of the A. V., John x. 22. 

6. Versions and Literature. —The Greek version 
given in the editions of the Sept., which must have 
been made very shortly after the publication of the 
original Hebrew, since Josephus had already used 
it (comp. Antiq. xii., xiii.), is easy, simple, and 
unaffected in style, and there can be little doubt 
that the translator was conversant with the Sept., 
and frequently used its phraseology and renderings 
(comp. i. 54; ii. 63 ; vii. 9, 23 ; xiv. 9, etc.) From 
it was made the old Latin version current before 
Jerome, which is now incorporated in the Romish 
Vulgate, and an earlier text of which, following 
more literally the Greek, and comprising ch. i.-xiv. 
1, was published by Sabatier from a very ancient 
MS. in the Library of St. Germain at Paris [St. 
Germain MS. 15). Angelo Mai has also pub¬ 
lished a fragment of another Latin translation, 
comprising ch. ii. 49-64, which differs very mate¬ 
rially from both texts [Specilegium Roma norum, 
vol. ix. p. 60, seq.) The old Syriac version given 
in the Paris and London Polyglotts, and by De 
Lagarde, Libn Veleris Testamenti Apocryphi 
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Syriace, London 1861, is, like the Latin, made 
literally from the Greek. Of commentaries and 
exegetical helps, are to be mentioned the works of 
Drusius and Grotius, reprinted in the Critici Sacri; 
Calmet, Commentaire Literal, etc., vol. viii., Paris 
1724 ; Michael is, Deutsche Uebersetzung des 1 Mac- 
cab. Bis mit Anierkk., Gottingen und Leipzig 
1778; Eichhorn, Einleitung in die apokryphischen 
Schriften d. A. T., Leipzig 1795, pp. 218-248; 
Ilengslenberg, Ge7iuineness of Daniel, Eng. transl., 
Edinburgh 1847, pp. 235-239, 267-270 ; Cotton, 
The Five Books of Maccabees , Oxford 1832 ; Ewald, 
Gesc hie hie des Volkes Israel, vol. iv., p. 526, ff. ; 
the masterly work of Grimm, Kurzgefasstes exeget- 
isches Ilandbuch zu den Apokryphen, Leipzig 1853 ; 
Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzung der Bibel, 
Breslau 1857, pp. 206-219.—C. D. G. 

MACCABEES, The Second Book of, accord¬ 
ing to the order of the Sept., which is followed 
both by the ancient versions and modern exposi¬ 
tors of the Apocrypha. 

1. Position of the Book. —This book ought, ac¬ 
cording to the historic order, to be the first of the 
Maccabees, because its narrative begins with an 
event which occurred in the reign of Seleucus 
Philopator, about 180 B.c., i. e. , four years earlier 
than the preceding book. Its being placed second 
in order is evidently owing to the fact that it is 
both of a later date and of less intrinsic worth than 
the one nominated the first of the Maccabees. 
Cotton, in his translation of the Maccabees, has 
put this book as third of Maccabees. 

2. Design, Contents , and Division of the Book .— 
The design of this book is to admonish and en¬ 
courage the Jews to keep the religion of their 
fathers, and especially to inculcate into the minds 
of the Israelites resident in Egypt a reverence for 
the Temple in Jerusalem, urging them to take 
part in the celebration of the festivals instituted to 
commemorate the dedication of the Temple as the 
sacred and legitimate place for divine worship (x. 
6), and the defeat of Nicanor (xv. 36). To effect 
this design the writer gives a condensed history of 
the Maccabean struggles for their religion and 
sanctuary, beginning with the attempts of Helio- 
dorus to plunder the Temple, circa 180 B.c., and 
terminating with the victory of Judas Maccabeus 
over Nicanor, B.c. 161. The whole narrative, 
therefore, which is partly (iii. i-iv. 6) anterior to 
1 Maccab., partly (iv. 7—vii. 42) supplementary to 
the brief summary in 1 Maccab. i. 10-64, and 
partly (vii. i-xv.) parallel with 1 Maccab. iii. 1- 
vii. 48, embraces a period of about nineteen years, 
and is divided into three sections, each of which is 
made to terminate with the great event commemo¬ 
rated by the festival which the writer is so anxious 
that his Egyptian brethren should celebrate. 

i. The first section (i. i-ii. 32) comprises two 
epistles addressed by the Jews in Palestine to their 
brethren in Egypt, inviting them to take part in the 
celebration of the Feast of Dedication (i. i-ii. 18), 
and an account given by the writer of this book of 
the sources from which he derived his information, 
and of the trouble he had in compiling it (ii. 19- 
3 2 );. 

ii. The second section (iii. i-x. 9) gives impor¬ 
tant information about the origin of the persecu¬ 
tions (iii. i-vii. 42), which is simply hinted at in 
1 Maccab., and then describes and supplements 
(in viii. i-ix. 29) the events recorded in 1 Maccab., 


concluding with the dedication of the Temple (x. 
1-9), which is the great object of the book, circa 
180-165 B.C. 

iii. The third section (x. 10-xv. 37) records the 
various victories of the Jews, terminating in the 
crowning success of Judas Maccabceus and the 
death of Nicanor, which led to the institution of 
the feast commemorating the victory over him, 164- 
161 B. c. 

This is followed by an epilogue (xv. 38-40) which 
is wanting in Coverdale’s Bible, in Matthew’s, 1537 ; 
in Cranmer’s, 1539 ; and in the various reprints of 
these editions ; and which the Geneva Bible, 1560, 
followed by the Bishops’, 1568, was the first to 
insert. This omission on the part of Coverdale 
greatly perplexed Dr. Cotton. Now, on referring 
to the Zurich Bible, which Coverdale translated, 
it will be seen that this epilogue is not to be found 
in it, and hence the omission of it by Coverdale. 
We have thus another proof of the slavish depend¬ 
ence of Coverdale on the Zurich version [Cover- 
dale]. 

3. Author , Date, and Original Language of this 
Book. —The compiler of this book distinctly declares 
that the original author of it, or of the '‘five books ’ 
from which he condensed the narrative before us, 
was ‘ Jason of Cyrene Y (ii. 23). Ilerzfeld thinks 
that this Jason is the same as Jason the son of 
Eleazar, whom Judas Maccabasus sent with Eupo- 
lemus as envoy to Rome after the defeat of Nicanor 
to conclude a treaty with the Romans (1 Maccab. 
viii. 17; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 10. 6); because it is 
only a Plellenistic Jew who, being master of the 
Greek language, would be qualified for such a 
mission to a foreign court. This hypothesis, more¬ 
over, explains the otherwise anomalous circum¬ 
stance that this book, which records the Maccabsean 
struggles, goes no further in its history than the 
victory over Nicanor, inasmuch as up to this 
point Jason was an eye-witness to the exploits of 
Judas, and was sent to Rome after this most im¬ 
portant event; and is confirmed by the accurate 
knowledge which the writer displays of the events 
(iv. 21, ff. ; viii. I, ff.; ix. 29, ff.; x. 12, 13 ; xiv. 
i; Herzfeld, GescJiichte d. Volkes Israel, i. 445, ff.) 
Accordingly, the original work must have been 
written about 160 B.c., immediately after the vic¬ 
tory over Nicanor, and prior to the defeat and 
death of Judas (1 Maccab. ix. 16-18), which brought 
new calamities upon the holy city, and again trans¬ 
ferred the power to the heathenishly-inclined Jews 
under the pontificate of Alcimus (1 Maccab. ix. 
2 3 _2 9)* The errors in the order of the events and 
of history must be ascribed to the epitomator, 
whose great object was not to narrate history faith¬ 
fully, but to make the facts harmonise with his 
design. As a Cyrene Jew, Jason most naturally 
composed his work in Greek ; and Jerome’s testi¬ 
mony, ‘ Secundus [Machabaeorum liber] grcecus est, 
quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest ’ ( Prol. 
Gal.), is fully borne out by the style of the epi¬ 
tome. The author of it not only uses idiomatic 
Greek phrases, as owppoabvr) nal evra^La, iv. 37 ; 
Kardpx^o-^raL x eL P& v doUuov, iv. 40 ; evrvyx& veLV T V 
pifiXy, vi. 12 ; xv. 39; KaXou Kal cry cfobv, xv. 12 , 
etc.; but unusual and unique expressions, as ra 
TTpUTonXiaLa, iv. 21 ; bvairUrjixa, v. 20 ; irpooavaXb- 
yeo'bai, viii. 19 ; d'lrXoXoye'iv tipcl, viii. 27, 31; 
7 ToXepLOTpexpeiv, x. 14, xiv. 6 ; ScacrraXcrcs, xiii. 25 ; 
Trpocnrvpovv, xiv. 11; etc. The epitomator or com¬ 
piler of the present book was a Hellenistic Jew, 
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residing in Palestine, and must have lived a con¬ 
siderable period alter the events transpired. The 
date of the compilation is put within the limits 
124-50 B.c. The two epistles with which the book 
begins do not proceed from Jason, and are of a 
much later date, though the first purports to have 
been written 124 B.c., or 188 of the Seleucidae; 
and the second, by mentioning a recent deliverance 
from great perils, evidently implies that it was 
written after the news of the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, i. e ., 148 of the Seleucidre. The ori¬ 
ginal language of these letters seems to be Hebrew. 
Indeed, Geiger shows that the difficult passage, aft 
o5 aTclary] ’I aowv Kai ol //.er’ avrov airb ttjs ay Las 
yijs Kai T7js patnXelas (i. 7), which is ambiguous, 
and, as commonly understood, represents Jason 
and his companions as apostatising from the land 
and the kingdom , is, when retranslated into He- 
brew, EOpn DD 1 ND lnX JlDtO ID DJ)D 

rDitani, shown to mean, from the time that 
Jason and those who sided with him from the 

holy land and the kingdom , apostatised; raitan 

either stands for rDvDH jnf, royal descent (comp. 
2 Kings xxv. 25 ; Jer. xli. 1 ; Ezek. xvii. 13 ; 
Dan. i. 3), or refers back to DD^IN in the sense 

Of ro^on (2 Sam. xii. 26), i. e., those who 
call themselves after the sacred ground of the 
royal residence. The same is the case with i. 9, 
18, where the Feast of Dedication is most extra¬ 
ordinarily called the Feast of Tabernacles , which 
can only be explained when the passages are re¬ 
translated into Hebrew. Now, the Hebrew for 
iva dyyjre rds ij/iepas tt)s aKrjvoTrrjyias tov XacreXeO 

unris (i. 9) fa vtaa mn jn unn j :yob ■, and 

for 'iva Kai avroi dyrjre tt)s crKyvoTnjylas (Kai) tov 

Tvpbs (j. 18), is twn jn n« onx qj unn 

When it is borne in mind that the expression Jil, 
which is the general term for feast in earlier IPe- 
brew (Exod. x. 9; xii. 14; Lev. xxiii. 39), was 
afterwards used for the Feast of Tabernacles (1 
Kings viii. 2 ; 2 Chron. v. 3 ; Joseph. Antiq. viii. 
4. 1), it will at once be seen that the translator of 
these epistles, instead of rendering the word in 
question simply by feast , attached to it the later 
sense of the specific festival, which he was evidently 
led to do by the fact that both these festivals are 
of eight days’ duration, and that the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles is mentioned in x. 6. So also SiavoLijai 7-77 v 
Kapdlav vp.Cbv iv Tip v6pup abrov (i. 4) is a translation 

of imim nnav 

4. Historical and Religious Character of the Book .— 
As the avowed design of the book is religio-didactic 
and parenetic, the aim of the writer was not to re¬ 
count a series of dry facts in chronological order, 
but rather to select such events from the period on 
which he treats, and arrange, embellish, and com¬ 
ment upon them in such a manner as shall most 
strikingly set forth to his Egyptian brethren the 
marvellous interposition of God to preserve the 
only legitimate and theocratic sanctuary in Jerusa¬ 
lem. Hence the desire to point out the signal 
punishment of the wicked according to the principle 
in eo genere quisque punitur, in quo peccavit (v. 9, 
10; ix. 5, 6; xiii. 8; xv. 32, 33) ; the moral re¬ 
flections (v. 17-20 ; vi. 12-16 ; ix. 8-IO; xii. 43-45); 
the coloured descriptions (iii. 14-23; v. 11-20); 
the exaggerated account of the martyrdom of the 


I seven brothers and their mother, which king Anti¬ 
ochus, for the sake of effect, is made to witness in 
Jerusalem (vi. 18-vii. 42); the enormous numbers 
of the enemy slain by a handful of Jews (viii. 24, 
30; x. 23, 31; xi. 11; xii. 16, 19, 23, 26, 28; 
xv. 27); the numerous and strange miracles (iii. 
25-27 ; v. 2, 3 ; x. 29-31 ; xi. 8-10 ; xv. 12 ; etc.); 
the historical and chronological inaccuracies, e.g., 
making Antiochus witness the death of the Jewish 
martyrs (vii. 3); the death of Antiochus (ix.); repre¬ 
senting the sacrifices to have been renewed after two 
years’ interruption (2 Maccab. x. 3 with 1 Maccab. 
iv. 52, 54; i. 54, 59); the description of the-diffe- 
rent battles which the Jews fought between the puri¬ 
fication of the Temple and the death of Antiochus 
(2 Maccab. viii. 30; x. 15-38; xii. 2-43, with 
I Maccab. v.); the campaign of Lysias (2 Maccab. 
xi. 1-12 with 1 Maccab. iv. 26-32); etc. etc. But 
apart from these embellishments, traditional stories, 
inversions of events, etc., which, in accordance 
with ancient usage, the author adopted in order to 
carry out his design, and in spite of the fact that 
the two letters with which the book begins are now 
generally given up as spurious, the best critics ac¬ 
cept the groundwork of the facts as true. Grimm, 
whose elaborate, thorough, and impartial comment 
on this book is unparalleled, has shown that there 
is no ground to question the historical import of 
the most important section (iv.-vi. 10), which is not 
only most consistent in itself, but fits most appro¬ 
priately the space of 1 Maccab. i. 10-64 > or the 
truthfulness of chap, iii., when stripped of the 
miraculous. He says that its truthfulness, within 
the specified limits, is supported by the fact that— 
1. Notwithstanding the many differences, it agrees 
in not a few portions with 1 Maccab., though both 
these books are perfectly independent of each other; 
and 2. In four events which it records anterior to 
1 Maccab., it agrees with Josephus, who is entirely 
independent of it—viz., the account of the Temple 
at Gerizim (vi. 2 with Joseph. Antiq. xii. 5. 5); 
the execution of Menelaus at Bersea (xiii. 3-8 with 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 9. 7); the landing of Deme¬ 
trius at Tripolis (xiv. 1); and of the priestly in¬ 
trigues (iv.) which were the cause of the protracted 
series of struggles between the Jews and the Syrian 
monarchs. 

The religious character of the book is one of its 
most important and interesting features. God is 
throughout recognised as ordaining even the most 
minute affairs of his people; the calamities which 
befel them are looked upon by the Jews as a tempo¬ 
rary visitation for their sins (iv. 16, 17 ; v. 17-20; 
vi. 12-17; 3 2 > 33 ; x ii* 40); and the sufferings 

which come upon the righteous in this common 
visitation are regarded as atoning for the sins of 
the rest of the people, and staying the anger of 
God (vii. 38). The book, moreover, shows that 
the interposition of angels for the salvation of the 
people (x. 29, etc.; xiii. 2, etc.), and supernatural 
manifestations (iii. 25; v. 2, etc.; xiii. 2, etc.), 
which play a very important part in the N. T., 
were of no common occurrence. What is, how¬ 
ever, most striking, is, that not only did the Jews 
then believe in the surviving of the soul after the 
death of the body, in the resurrection of the dead, 
and in their reunion with those near and dear to 
them (vii. 6, 9, 11, 14, 23, 29, 36), but that God 
does not irrevocably seal the eternal doom of man 
immediately after his departure, and that the deci¬ 
sion of our Heavenly Father may be influenced by 
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the prayers and sacrifices of the surviving friends 
of the departed (xii. 43-45). This passage also 
shows that the offering of sacrifices for the dead 
must have been common in those days, inasmuch 
as it is spoken of in veiy commendable terms. 
The striking distinction between the religious senti¬ 
ments of this book and those of the former, goes 
far to justify Geiger’s conclusion, that ‘the two 
books of Maccabees are party productions; the 
author of the first was a Sadducee, and a friend of 
the Maccabean dynasty, whilst the author or epi- 
tomator of the second was a Pharisee, who looked 
upon the Maccabees with suspicion’ ( Urschrift , p. 
206). Still, the second book, like the first, con¬ 
tains no hopes about the coming of a Messiah. 

5. Canonicity of the Book. —Though portions of 
this book are incorporated in the Jewish writings, 
and form a part of the Ritual, viz., the martyrdom of 
the seven brothers and their mother (ch. vi. 1-42), 
which is not only mentioned in the Talmud ( Gittin, 
57, b), the Midrash of the ten commandments (ed. 
Jellinek, Beth Ha-Midrcish, i. p. 70, etc.); Mid¬ 
rash Jalkut ( On Dent., section &On, 301, b), etc. ; 
but is interwoven in the service for the Feast of 
Dedication (comp. The Jozer, DDJtf *0 ITlX); the 
martyrdom of Eleazar (ch. vi. 18-31) also em¬ 
bodied in the same service, and described by 
Josippon, who also speaks of the wonderful 
appearance of the horsemen, and other circum¬ 
stances narrated in 2 Maccab. (comp. Josippon , lib. 
ii. c. ii.-iv., ed. Breithaupt, p. 172, ff.)—yet the 
book was never part of the Jewish canon. Hence, 
even if it could be shown more unquestionably 
that the apparent parallels between 2 Maccab. and 
diverse passages in the N. T. (comp. 2 Maccab. i. 
4 with Acts xvi. 14 ; 2 Maccab. v. 19 with Mark ii. 
27 ; 2 Maccab. vi. 19, vii. 2, etc., with Heb. xi. 35 ; 
2 Maccab. vii. 14 with John v. 29 ; 2 Maccab. vii. 
22, etc., xiv. 46, with Acts xvii. 24-26 ; 2 Maccab. 
vii. 36 with Rev. vi. 9 ; 2 Maccab. viii. 2 with 
Luke xxi. 24, Rev. xi. 2 ; 2 Maccab. x. 7 with 
Rev. vii. 9; 2 Maccab. xv. 3-5 with Ephes. vi. 9) 
are actual quotations, it would only prove that the 
apostles, like the rest of their Jewish brethren, 
alluded to the incidents recorded in this book with¬ 
out regarding the book itself as canonical. The 
only references, however, to be found in the A. V. 
are from Heb. xi. 35, 36, to 2 Maccab. vi. 18, 19; 
vii. 7, etc. ; and vii. 1-7; but even these are dis¬ 
puted, and it is much more likely that the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers to the suffer¬ 
ings of the Essenes (comp. Ginsburg, The Essenes, 
etc., Longman 1864, p. 36). In harmony with the 
decisions of the Jewish church, this book is excluded 
from the canon of sacred books in the catalogues of 
Melito, Origen, the Council of Laodicea, St. Cyril, 
St. Hilary, etc. (comp. Du Pin, History of the Canon, 
London 1699, vol. i. p. 12). Jerome emphati¬ 
cally declares: — ‘ Maccabceorum libros legit qui- 
dem ecclesia, sed eos inter canonicas scripturas non 
recipit’ ( Prof, in Prov.) ; and Augustine, though 
stating that this book, like 1 Maccab., was re¬ 
garded by the Christians as not unuseful, yet 
expressly states that the Jews did not receive it into 
the canon ( Contra ep. Gaudent. i. 31), and draws 
a distinction between it and the canonical Scrip¬ 
tures [Be Civ. Dei, xviii. 36). The Council of 
Trent, however, has settled (April 8, 1546) the 
canonicity of it for the Roman Church, d he Pro¬ 
testant Church generally agrees with Luther, who 
remarks, * We tolerate it because of the beautiful 


history of the Maccabean seven martyrs and their 
mother, and other pieces. It is evident, however, 
that the writer was no great master, but produced 
a patchwork of various books ; he has likewise a 
perplexing knot in ch. xiv. in Razis, who com¬ 
mitted suicide, which was also troublesome to 
Augustine and other Fathers. For such example is 
of no use, and is not to be commended, though it 
may be tolerated and charitably explained. It also 
describes the death of Antiochus in ch. i. differently 
from 1 Maccab. To sum it all up : Just as 1 
Maccab. deserves to be adopted in the number of 
sacred Scriptures, so 2 Maccab. deserves to be 
thrown out, though there is something good in it’ 

(Vorrede auf das Zweite Buck Maccabeorum, Ger¬ 
man Bible, ed. 1536). 

6. Versions and Literature. — There are two 
ancient versions of this book, a Latin and a Syriac. 
The Latin, which was current before Jerome, and 
does not always follow closely the Greek, is now 
incorporated in the Romish Vulgate, whilst the 
Syriac, which is still less literal, is given both in 
vol. iv. of the London Polyglott and by De La- 
garde, Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace, 
London 1861. Of commentaries and exegetical 
helps, are to be mentioned—Whitaker, A Disputa¬ 
tion on Holy Scripture , Parker Society, Cambridge 
1849, p. 93-102 ; Whiston, A Collection of Authen¬ 
tic!: Records, London 1727, vol. i. p. 200-232 ; 
Hasse, Das and. Buck. d. Makk. neu iiber. in. 
Anmerkk., Jena 1786; Eichhorn, Einleitung in 
die apok. Schriften d. Alien Test., Leipzig 1795, p. 
249-278; Bertheau, De Secundo Maccabizor. libro, 
Gottingen 1829 ; Cotton, The Five Books of Mac¬ 
cabees, Oxford 1832, p. 148-217; Ewald, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, vol. iv. p. 530, ff. ; Schliinkes, 
Epistolce que Secundo Maccab. libro , cap. i.-ii. 9, 
legitur cxplicatio, commentat. crit., Colon. 1854 ; 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Nordhausen 
1854, vol. i. p. 443-456 ; Patritius, De Consensu 
utriusque libri Maccab., Rom. 1856; Geiger, Ur¬ 
schrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Breslau 1857, 
p. 219-230 ; and above all, the valuable work of 
Grimm, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zu d. 
Apokryphcn d. Alien Testaments, part iv., Leipzig 
1857.—C. D. G. 

MACCABEES, The Third Book of, not 
given in the Romish Vulgate, the Apocrypha ol 
the A. V., nor in Protestant versions generally, but 
still read in the Greek Church. 

1. Title and Position of the Book. —This book 
is improperly called the third of Maccabees, since 
it does not at all record the exploits of the Macca¬ 
bean heroes, but narrates events of an earlier date. 
It, however, derives its name from the fact that 
this appellation, which originally belonged to Judas, 
was afterwards used in the sense of martyrs, and 
was extended to the Alexandrian Jews who suf¬ 
fered for their faith’s sake either immediately 
before or after the Maccabean period. In the 
Synopsis of the Pseudo-Athanasius, it is apparently 
also called Ptolema’ica, from the name of the royal 
hero (comp. Ma/fAfa^ 3 ai/cd / 3 t/ 3 Xta S' UroXe/LaiKd. 
p. 432, ed. Migne, for which Credner, Grimm, 
etc., suggest that the true reading is, MaKKafiaiKa 
nal UroXe/iaCKd, and that this book is to be under¬ 
stood by IlroXe/i—Grimm, Comment., p. 220). 
Properly speaking, this book ought to precede the 
former two productions, and occupy the first 
position, since it is prior in time to both the first 
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and second Maccabees. But tradition has assigned 
to it a third position, because it came into circula¬ 
tion later than the others, and was regarded as 
being of third-rate importance. Cotton, in his 
edition of the Five Books of Maccabees , has placed 
it as i Maccab. 

2. Design and Contents of the Book. — The 
design of this book is to comfort the Alexandrian 
Jews in their sufferings for their faith in the God of 
Abraham, and to encourage them to steadfastness 
and perseverance by recounting to them the expe¬ 
rience of the past, which most unquestionably 
shows that the theocracy cannot perish; that 
though tyrants might vent their rage on ‘the chosen 
people, the Lord will not suffer the enemy to 
triumph over them, but will appear for their 
deliverance, avenge himself on their persecutors, 
as well as put to confusion those of the Israelites 
who have apostatised from their ancestral religion. 
To illustrate this, the writer narrates the following 
incident from the dealings of Providence with his 
covenant people :—Ptolemy IV. Philopator, on 
returning from his victory over Antiochus the 
Great (217 B. c.), was waited upon by envoys from 
Jerusalem to congratulate him on his success, 
which made him visit the holy city and offer sacri¬ 
fices in the Temple, when he was seized with a 
desire to penetrate into the Holy of Plolies (i. 1-11), 
and as the entreaties of the people failed to make 
the king relinquish his outrageous desire, the high- 
priest Simon prayed to the King of kings, who 
immediately chastised this insolent heathen, by 
throwing him down paralysed on the ground (ii. 
1-23). Enraged at this, he wreaked his vengeance, 
on his arrival in Egypt, on the Alexandrian Jews, 
ordering that they should be deprived of their 
citizenship and be branded with an ivy leaf, unless 
they agreed to be initiated into the orgies of 
Bacchus (24-30). A few complied, but the bulk of 
the chosen people refused to apostatise from their 
ancestral religion (31, 32). These were ordered to 
be chained, with their wives and children, sent 
from all parts of the country to Alexandria, and 
confined in the Hippodrome outside the city (iii.- 
iv. 20), to be trampled to death by 500 drunken 
elephants (v. 1-5). Thus devoted to destruction 
for their faith, the Jews prayed for help to the God 
of their fathers, who visited the king with deep 
forgetfulness, and thereby momentarily averted the 
impending calamity, which, however, was only 
postponed to the following daybreak (6-50). Then 
Eleazar, an aged priest, earnestly prayed for his 
people (vi. 1 -15) ; and just as he finished praying, 
the royal train and the elephants arrived at the 
Hippodrome, when suddenly two angels appeared 
in terrible form, visible to all but the Jews, making 
the affrighted elephants go backwards and crush 
the soldiers (16-21). This changed the king’s 
anger into pity, and with tears in his eyes he at 
once ‘ set free the sons of the Almighty, heavenly, 
living God,’ and made a great feast for them (22- 
30). To commemorate this marvellous interposi¬ 
tion of their heavenly Father, the Jews instituted an 
annual festival, to be celebrated 4 through all the 
dwellings of their pilgrimage for after generations’ 
(31-41). The faithful Jews had not only their 
mourning turned into joy, and the royal protection 
for the future, but were permitted by the king 
to inflict condign punishment on those of their 
brethren who had forsaken the religion of their 
fathers in order to escape the temporary sufferings; 


4 tnus the most high God worked wonders through¬ 
out for their deliverance’ (vii. 1-23). 

3. Historical Character of the Book .—Though 

the parenetic design of the book made the writer 
so modify and embellish the facts which he records 
as to render them most subservient to his object, 
yet the assertion of Dr. Davidson, that 4 the narra¬ 
tive appears to be nothing but an absurd Jewish 
fable’ (Introduction to the O. T., iii. p. 454), ls ^ ar 
too sweeping. That the ground-work of it is true , 
as Prideaux rightly remarks (The 0 . and N. T. con- 
nected , part ii. book ii., anno 216), is attested by 
collateral history. 1. The account it gives of 
Ptolemy’s expedition to Coele-Syria, and his vic¬ 
tory over Antiochus at Raphia (i. 1-7) is corrobo¬ 
rated both by Polybius (v. 40; 58-71; 79-87) and 
Justin (xxx. 1). 2. The character which it ascribes 

to Ptolemy—that he was cruel, vicious, and given 
to the orgies and mysteries of Bacchus—is literally 
confirmed both by Plutarch, who in his essay How 
to distinguish Flatten'ers from Friends , says, 4 such 
praise was the ruin of Egypt, because it called the 
effeminacy of Ptolemy, his wild extravagances, loud 
prayers, his marking with an ivy leaf [uplvuv), and 
his drums, piety’ (cap. xii., comp, also In Cleomefte , 
cap. xxxiii. and xxxvi.), and by the author of the 
Greek Etymologicon , who tells us that Philopator 
was called Gallus , because he was marked with the 
leaf of an ivy, like the priests called Galli; for in all 
the Bacchanalian solemnities they were crowned 
with ivy (PctWos 6 (pLXoTrdrcjp IlroAeyaatos did t6 
<pbXXa kktoov KaracrTLX^-CLL <i>s oi YaXXoi, etc.) 3. 
Josephus’s deviating account (Cont. Ap . Suppl ., ii. 5) 
of the events here recorded, which shows that he 
has derived his information from an independent 
source, proves that something of the sort did actu¬ 
ally take place. 4. The statement in vi. 36, that 
they instituted an annual festival to commemorate 
the day of their deliverance, to be celebrated in all 
future time, the fact that this festival was actu¬ 
ally kept in the days of Josephus (comp. ibid. ii. 5), 
and the consecration of a pillar and synagogue at 
Ptolemais (vii. 20), are utterly unaccountable on 
the supposition that this deliverance was never 
wrought. The doubts which De Wette ( Einleitung , 
sec. 305), Ewald [Geschichte d. V. /., iv. 535, ff.), 
Grimm [Comment, p. 217), and Davidson (Introd., 
iii. 455), raise against the historic ground-work of 
this narrative, are chiefly based upon the fact that 
Dan. xi. 11, etc., does not allude to it. Those 
critics therefore submit that the book typically 
portrays Caligula, who commanded that his own 
statue should be placed in the temple, in a current 
tradition respecting the .murderous commands of 
Ptolemy VII. Physcon against the Jews, which it 
transferred by mistake to Ptolemy Philopator. 

4. Author , Original Language, Integrity, and Date 
of the Book .—It is generally admitted that the author 
of this book was an Alexandrian Jew, and that he 
wrote in Greek. This, indeed, is evident from its 
ornate, pompous, and fluent style, as well as from 
the copious command of expression which the writer 
possessed. Though this book resembles 2 Maccab. 
in the use of certain expressions [e.g., aylpcoxos, 3 
Maccab. i. 25 ; ii. 3, with 2 Maccab. ix. 7) in the 
employment of purely Greek proper names to im¬ 
part a Greek garb to Jewish things and ideas (3 
Maccab. v. 20, 42; vii. 5, with 2 Maccab. iv. 
47), etc., yet is the style of the two books so 
different, that it is impossible to claim for them 
the same author. The author of this book sur- 
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passes 2 Maccab. in offensively seeking after 
artificial, and lienee very frequently obscure, 
phrases (e.g., i. 9, 14, 17, 19; ii. 31; iii. 2; 
iv. 5, II; v. 17; vii. 5), in poetic expression and 
ornamental turns (i. 8 ; ii. 19, 31; iii. 15; iv. 8; v. 
26, 31, 47; vi. 4, 8, 20), in bombastic sentences to 
designate very simple ideas (e. g., dpojuov ovviorao- 
S-cu = Tptxw, i- 19 ; iv 7rp€<rpei(p tt)v gXidav XeXoy- 
Xu>s, vi. 1), in using rare words or such as occur 
nowhere else (e. g., i. 20; ii. 29; iv. 20; v. 25; 
vi. 4, 20), or using ordinary words in strange senses 
( e ‘ i- 3» 5; iii* H5 ly - 5i y ii* 8; comp. Grimm, 
Comment., p. 214). There is also an abruptness 
about the book (e. *g., its beginning with 6 dt 4>t\o- 
7 rarup, it refers, in rQv TrpocnrobebeLyg.tvii)v, ii. 25, 
to some passage not contained in the present narra¬ 
tive), which has led to the supposition that it is 
either a mere fragment of a larger work (Ewald, 
Davidson, etc.), or that the beginning only has 
been lost (Grimm, Keil, etc.) Against this, how¬ 
ever, Graetz rightly urges, that it most thoroughly 
and in a most complete manner carries through its 
design. All the attempts to determine the age of 
the book are based upon pure conjecture, and 
entirely depend upon the view entertained about its 
contents, as may be seen from the two extremes 
between which its date has been placed. Thus 
Allin ( Judgment of the Jewish Church, p. 67) will 
have it that ‘ it was written by a Jew of Egypt, 
under Ptolemy Philopator, i.e., about 200 b. c. ;’ 
whilst Grimm places it about 39 or 40 A. D. 

5. Canonicily of the Book. —Like the other Apo¬ 
crypha, this book was never part of the Jewish 
canon. In the Apostolic canons, however, which 
are assigned to the 3d century, it is considered as 
sacred writing {Can. 85); Theodoret, too (died circa 
A.D. 457), quotes it as such (in Dan. xi. 7). Still 
it was never accepted in the Western Churches, 
formed no part of the Roman Vulgate, and was 
therefore not received into the canon of the Catholic 
Church, nor inserted as a rubric in the Apocrypha 
contained in the translations of the Bible made by 
the Reformers. 

6. Versions and Literature. —The Greek is con¬ 
tained in the Alexandrian and Vatican MSS., and 
is given in Valpy’s ed. of the Sept. The oldest 
version of it is the Syriac, which is very free, and 
full of mistakes; it is given in the London Poly- 
glott, and has lately been published by De Lagarde, 
Libri Veter is Testamenti Apocryphi , London 1861. 
The first Latin version of it is given in the Complu- 
tensian Polyglott; another Latin version, by F. No- 
bilius, is given in the London Polyglott; the first 
German translation, as far as we can trace it, is 
given in the Zurich Bible printed by Prose hover, 
1531; another, by Joach. Ciremberger, appeared 
in Wittenberg 1554 5 De Wette in the first edition 
of his translation of the Bible, made conjointly with 
Augusti (1809-14), also gave a version of this book, 
which is now excluded from his Bible ; and an¬ 
other German version is given in Gutmann’s trans¬ 
lation of the Apocrypha, Altona 1841. The first 
English version was put forth by Walter Lynne in 
i55°> which was appended, with some few altera¬ 
tions, to the Bible printed by John Daye, 1551 ; 
and reprinted separately in 1563; a new and better 
version, with some notes, was published by Whis- 
ton, Authentic Records, London 1727, vol. i., p. 
162-208; a third version, made by Crutwell, is the 
Bible with Bp. Wilson's notes , Bath 1785 ; and a 
fourth version, with brief but useful notes, was 


made by Cotton, The Five Books of Maccabees, Ox¬ 
ford 1832. Of exegetical helps are to be men¬ 
tioned, Eichhorn, Einleitung in d. apokr. Sc hr if ten 
d. A .. T., Leipzig 1795, p. 278-289; Ewald, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel , vol. iv., p. 535, if. ; 
Herzfeld, Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, vol. i., p. 
457, etc.; Graetz, Geschichte der Judea, vol. iii., 
2d ed., Leipzig 1863, p. 444, etc.; Gaab, Iland- 
buch zum philologischen Verstehen der apokry- 
phischen Schriften d. A. T., vol. ii., Tiibingen 
1S18, p. 614, ff.; and especially Grimm, Kurzge- 
f assies exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen d. 
A. T., Leipzig 1857, p. 213, ff.—C. D. G. 

MACCABEES, The Fourth Book of, though 
not given in the Roman Vulgate, and therefore not 
inserted in the Apocrypha contained in the Bibles 
translated by the Reformers, yet exists in Greek in 
two leading texts. One, which, on account of its 
more extensive circulation, may be called the re¬ 
ceived or common text, is contained in the early 
edition of the Sept, printed at Strasburg 1526, 
Basel 1545 and 1550, Frankfurt 1597, Basel 1582, 
and in the editions of Josephus’s work, and is given 
in its purest form in Bekker’s edition of Josephus, six 
volumes, Leipzig 1855-56. The other is the Alex¬ 
andrian or that of the Codex Alexandrinus, and is 
the more ancient and preferable one; it is con¬ 
tained in the editions of the Sept, by Grabe and 
Breitinger, and is adopted with some few altera¬ 
tions after the common text in A pel’s edition of the 
Apocrypha, Leipzig 1837. 

1. Title of the Book. —This book is called 4 Mac- 
cab. (M.aKKa( 3 aUi)v 5' r) rerdpry] rw v M.aKKa( 3 aiK<jbv 
/3t/3Aos) in the various MSS. in the Codex Alex¬ 
andrinus, by Philostorgius and Syncellus (p. 529, 4, 
and 530, 17, ed. Dind.) ; in Cod. Paris. A, it is 
denominated 4 Maccab., a Treatise on Reason 
[XlaKKafialwv rirparos irepl odxppovos Xoyiopiov), by 
Eusebius (Hist. Ecclesiast., iii. 10, b) and Jerome 
(Catal. Script. Ecclesiast.) it is called, On the Supre¬ 
macy of Reason (7 repl avroKparopos XoyLofiov), and 
in the editions of Josephus’s works, Josephus's 
Treatise on the Maccabees (d ) \a/3. 'luoyjTrov ets 
ISlaKKafiaLovs Xbyos). 

2. Design, Division, and Contents of the Book .— 
The design of this book is to encourage the Jews 
who—being surrounded by a philosophical heathen¬ 
ism, and taunted by its moral and devout followers 
with the trivial nature and apparent absurdity of 
some of the Mosaic precepts—were in danger of 
being led astray from their faith, to abide faithfully 
by the Mosaic law, and to stimulate them to observe 
in every way their ancestral religion, by convincing 
them of the reasonableness of their divine law, and 
its unparalleled power to control the human pas¬ 
sions (comp, xviii. 1, 2). To cany out this design 
the book is divided into two parts, opening with an 
introduction, as follows— 

The introduction, comprising cli. i. 1-12, con¬ 
tains the resume of the whole book, and the grand 
problem for discussion—viz., whether the rational 
will, permeated and regulated by true piety, has 
perfect mastery over the passions (on avrobeinroTbs 
[ avroKparup ] eon rCov irofouv eboe^yjs XoyiopLos). 

i. The first part, comprising ch. i. 13-iii. 19, con¬ 
tains a philosophical disquisition on this problem, 
giving a definition of reason, or the rational will, 
and of the wisdom which is to be gained by study¬ 
ing the Mosaic law, and which shows itself in the 
four cardinal virtues—discernment, justice, pru- 
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dence, and fortitude; describes the different pas¬ 
sions, and shows that reason, pervaded by piety, 
has the mastery over them all, except forgetfulness 
and ignorance. 

ii. The second part , comprising ch. iii. 20-xviii. 
20, demonstrates the proposition, that sanctified 
reason has the mastery over the passions, by giving 
a summary of the Maccabean martyrdoms (iii. 20- 
iv. 26) narrated in 2 Maccab. iii., iv. 7-17, v. 1- 
vi. ii; describes the martyrdom of Eleazar (v. 
i-vii. 19) and the seven brothers (viii. i-xii. 16), 
with moral reflections on it (xiii. i-xiv. 10), as well 
as the noble conduct and death of their mother 
(xiv. n-xvii. 6), and then deduces the lessons to be 
learned from the character and conduct of these 
martyrs (xvii. 7-xviii. 2), showing that the Israelites 
alone are invincible in their struggles for virtue (otl 
fxbvoL 7 raiSes 'EppaLuv virkp aperijs eiaiv clvlkt]tol). 
Ch. xviii. 21-23 is evidently a later addition. 

3. Author, Date , and Original Language of the 
Book .— In harmony with the general tradition, 
Eusebius (II. £., iii. 10), Jerome ( Catal. Script. 
Eccles ., s. v. Josephus, ad Pal. ii.), Photius (ap. 
Philostorg., Ii. E., i.), Suidas (s. v. 'Iwarjiros), many 
MSS., and the early editions of the Septuagint 
(Strasburg 1526; Basel 1545; Frankfurt 1595), 
as well as the editions of Josephus’ works, ascribe 
the authorship of this book to the celebrated Jewish 
historian Flavius Josephus. But this is utterly at 
variance with the style and structure of the book 
itself, and has most probably arisen from a confu¬ 
sion of names, as the work may have been written by 
some one of the name of Josephus, or from the fact 
that it was regarded as supplementing this histo¬ 
rian, and hence was appended to them. Not only 
is the language quite different from that of Jose¬ 
phus’s writings ; but—1. In 4 Maccab. all the pro¬ 
per names in the Bible, except 'lepo<r6\vp.cL and 
’EXectfctpos, are retained in their Hebrew form, and 
treated as indeclinable ( e. g ., \\( 3 padp., ’Icrad/c, Nwe), 
whereas Josephus gives them a Greek termination. 
2. Fourth of Maccab. derives its historical matter 
from 2 Maccab., as we have seen in the preceding 
section, or perhaps from the original work of Jason, 
whilst Josephus manifests utter ignorance about the 
existence of this work. 3. The historical blunders 
contained in this book (iv. 15, 26 ; v. I ; xvii. 22, 
23, etc.) are such as Josephus would never have 
committed : and, 4. The form and tone of the book 
unquestionably show that the writer was an Alex¬ 
andrian Jew, who resided in Egypt or somewhere 
far away from the Ploly Land—comp. iv. 5, 20, 
etc., where the writer speaks of ‘ our fatherland,' 
i. e., the Ploly Land far away. From this and 
other passages in which the Temple is spoken of as 
still existing, and from the fact that xiv. 9 speaks of 
the Egyptian Jews as having enjoyed external peace 
and security at the time when this book was written, 
Grimm dates it before the fall of Jerusalem and the 
persecutions of the Egyptian Jews by Caligula, i. e., 
39 or 40 B. c. That the Greek is the original lan¬ 
guage of the book requires no proof. The style 
is very pompous, flowing, vigorous, and truly 
Greek. The author’s eloquence, however, is not 
the spontaneous outburst of a heart inspired with 
the grandeur of the divine theme (evofpeia) upon 
which he discourses, but is produced artificially by 
resorting to exclamations and apostrophes (v. 33, 
etc. ; vii. 6, 9, 10, 15; viii. 15, 16; xi. 14, etc.), 
dialogues and monologues (viii. 16-19 ; xvi. 5-10), 
far-fetched figures and comparisons (vii. I, etc. ; 


xiii. 6; xvii. 3, 5, 7), and he abounds in &7ra£ 
\ey6fiem (i. 27, 29 ; ii. 9 ; iv. 18 ; vi. 6, 17 ; vii. 
11 ; viii 15 ; xL 4 ; xiii. 24; xiv. 15, 18 ; xv. 26 ; 
xvii. 5). 

4. Canonicity and Importance of the Book .— 
Among the Jews this book is hardly known, and 
though some of the Fathers were acquainted with it, 
and Gregory of Nazianzum, Augustine, Jerome, etc., 
quoted with respect its description of the Macca¬ 
bean martyrs, yet it was never regarded as canoni¬ 
cal or sacred. Still the book is of great importance, 
inasmuch as it illustrates the history, doctrines, and 
moral philosophy of the Jewish people prior to the 
advent of Christ. It shows that the Jews believed 
that human reason, in its natural state, has no power 
to subdue the passions of the heart, and that it is 
only able to do it when sanctified by the religion of 
the Bible (v. 21, 23 ; vi. 17; x. 18) ; that the souls 
of all men continue to live after the death of the 
body ; that all will rise, both righteous and wicked, 
to receive their judgment for the deeds done in the 
body (v. 35 ; ix. 8 ; xii. 13, 14; xvi. 22 ; xvii. 17, 
18) ; that this is taught in the Pentateuch (xyii. 18 
with Deut. xxxiii. 3) ; and that the death of the 
righteous is a vicarious atonement (vi. 29). Allu¬ 
sion seems also to be made in the N. T. to some 
passages of this book : comp. vii. 18 with Luke 
xx. 37 ; Matt. xxii. 32; Mark xii. 26 ; Rom. vi. 
10; xiv. 8 ; Gal. xi. 19 : 4 Maccab. xii. 11 with 
Acts xvii. 26; 4 Maccab. xiii. 14 with Luke xvi. 
22, 23 ; 4 Maccab. xvi. 22 with Luke xx. 37. 

5. Versions and Exegetical Helps .—The book was 
translated into Syriac, the MS. of which is in the 
Ambrosian Library of Milan ; into Latin, but 
loosely, by Erasmus ; and again, greatly improved, 
by Combefis, Bibliothecce Grcecorum patrurn aucto- 
rium novissimtim , Pars i., Paris 1672. This ver¬ 
sion is in the edition of Josephus by Havercamp, 
Oberthiir, and Dindorf. Both a Latin and French 
version are given by Calmet, Commentaire literal in 
Scripturam V. el N. T., iii. p. 702, ff. ; a very 
loose English version was first published by L’Es- 
trange in his Translation of Josephus , London 
1702 ; and an improved translation is given by 
Cotton, The Five Books of Maccabees , Oxford 
1832. Of exegetical helps are to be mentioned— 
Reutlinger, Thise d'exegese sur le iv. livre des Mac¬ 
cabees,, Strasburg 1826 ; Gfrorer, Philo u. d. Alex.- 
Theosophie, ii. 175, ff. ; Daline, Jud.-Alex. Relig.- 
Philos., ii. 190, ff. ; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, iv. 554, ff. ; the very elaborate and masterly 
commentary of Grimm, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handb. z. d. Apokr. d. A. T, part iv., Leipzig 
18^7, p. 28^, ff.; Iveil, Einleitung in d. A. T., 
1859, p. 69 b, ff.—C. D. G. 

MACCABEES, The Fifth Book of, an im¬ 
portant chronicle of Jewish affairs, which was for 
the first time printed in Arabic in the Paris Poly- 
glott (1645), and was thence copied into the Lon¬ 
don PoLyglott (1657). 

1. Title of the Book .—The name, the fifth book 
of Maccabees, has been given to this production by 
Cotton, who placed it as fifth in his order of the 
books of Maccabees. According to the remark at 
the end of ch. xvi., the first part of this book, i. e ., 
ch. i. i-xvi. 26, is entitled, The second book op 
Maccabees according to the translation of the He¬ 
brews, whilst the second part, i. e., ch. xvii. I- 
lix. 96, is simply called The second book of Macca¬ 
bees. The fact that this second part gives the his- 
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tory of John Hyrcanus (xx.) has led Calmet {Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bil>le, s. v. Maccabees) and others to 
suppose that it is the same as the so-called fourth 
book of Maccabees, a unique MS. of which, written 
in Greek, Sixtus Senensis saw in MS. in the Library 
of Sanctes Pagninus, at Lyons, and which was after¬ 
wards destroyed by fire, so that the fifth of Mac¬ 
cabees is sometimes also called the fourth* 

2. Contents of the Book. —This book contains the 
history of the Jews from Heliodorus’s attempt to 
plunder the treasury at Jerusalem till the time when 
Herod revelled in the noblest blood of the Jews, 
and completed the tragedy of the Maccabean 
princes, by slaughtering his own wife Mariamne, 
her mother Alexandra, and his own two sons Alex¬ 
ander and Aristobulus, i. e., 184-86 B.C., thus em¬ 
bracing a period of 178 years. The following is 
the parallelism between the narrative recorded in 
this book, and the accounts contained in 1 and 2 
of Maccab. and the works of Josephus : — 

5 Maccab., ch. i.- 2 Maccab. iii. 

ii. —Joseph. Antiq. xii. 2. 

iii. —1 Maccab. i.; 2 Maccab. v. ; 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 6, 7. 

iv. — 2 Maccab. vi. 18-31 ; 4 Maccab. 

v. and vi. 

v. — 2 Maccab. vii.; 4 Maccab. viii. - 
x. 12; xv. 13-23. 

vi. — 1 Maccab. ii. ; Joseph. Antiq. 
xii.; 8 Bell. Jud. i, \. 

vii. — 1 Maccab. ii. 49-iv.; 2 Maccab. 

viii. ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 8-11. 

viii. — 1 Maccab. vi. ; 2 Maccab. ix. ; 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 13. 

ix. — 1 Maccab, iv, 36, etc. ; 2 Mac¬ 
cab. x. ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. II. 

x. —1 Maccab. v. ; 2 Maccab. x. ; 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 12. 

xi. —2 Maccab. xi., xii. 

xii. — 

xiii. — 1 Maccab. viii. 24, etc. ; Joseph. 
Antiq. xii. 17. 

xiv. — 2 Maccab. xii. 32-37. 

xv. — 1 Maccab. vi. ; 2 Maccab. xiii.; 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 14. 

xvi. — 1 Maccab. vii. 3 ; 2Maccab.xiv., 
xv. ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 7. 

xvii. — 1 Maccab. ix. 1-22; Joseph. 
Antiq. xii. 18, 19. 

xviii.—1 Maccab. ix. 28-72; Joseph. 
Antiq. xiii. 1-10. 

xix. — 1 Maccab. xiii.-xvi. ; Joseph. 
Antiq. xiii. 11-14. 

xx. — Joseph. A ntiq. xiii. 15. 

xxi. — „ xiii. 16, 17. 

xxii. -- ,, xiii. 17. 

xxiii.— ,, xiii. 18. 

xxiv. — ,, xiii. 8, 20. 

xxv. — ,, xiii. 9 ; xvii. 3 ; 

xviii. 2 ; Bell. fuel. ii. 7. 

xxvi. —Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 18 ; Bell, 
fud. i. 3. 

xxvii. —Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 19; Bell. 
Jud. i. 3. 


* The description of the MS. given by Sixtus 
Senensis (Biblia Sanc/a, lib. i. sec. 3) has been 
printed in English by \Y his ton {Authentic Records , 
i. 206, etc.), and Cotton, The Five Books of Macca¬ 
bees, Jntrod., p. xxxviii., etc. 
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5 Mac. ch. xxviii.—Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 20, 21; Bell. 
Jud. i. 3. 

,, xxix.—Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 21, 22; Bell. 

Jud. i. 3. 

,, xxx. —Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 23. 

,, xxxi. —Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 24; Bell. 
Jud. i. 4. 

„ xxxii.—Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 24; Bell. 

Jud. i. 4. 

„ xxxiii.— Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 24; Bell. 

Jud. i. 4. 

,, xxxiv.—Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 1 ; Bell. 

Jed. i. 5. 

,, xxxv.—Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 2, 3 ; Bell. 

Jml. L 5. 

,, xxxvi.—Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 4-8; Bell. 

Jud. i. 5. 

,, xxxvii.—Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 8; Bell. 

Jud. i. 5. 

,, xxxviii. — Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 9, 10 ; Bell. 
Jud. i. 6. 

,, xxxix.—Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 10 ; Bell. 

Jud. i. 6. 

,, xl. —Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 11; Bell. 

Jed. i. 6, 7. 

,, ^ a xli. —Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 12. 

,, xiii. —Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 14, 15 ; Bell. 

Jud. i. 7. 

,, xliii. —Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 15 ; Bell. 

Jud. i. 8. 

,, xliv. —Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 16, 17. 

,, xiv. — Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 17, 18; Bell. 

Jud. i. 9. 

,, xlvi.— Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 19 ; Bell. 

Jud. i. 9. 

„ xlvii.—Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 19, 20; Bell. 

Jud. i. 9. 

,, xlviii.— Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 22, 23; Bell. 

Jud. i. 10. 

,, xlix. —Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 24, 25; Bell. 

Jud. i. 11. 

,, 1.— Joseph. Antiq. 'xiv. 26, 27; Bell. 

Jud. i. 11, 12. 

,, li. — Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27 ; Bell. 

Jud. i 12. 

„ Iii. — Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27; Bell. 

Jud. i. 13. 

,, liii. — Joseph. Antiq. xv. 1; Bell. Jed. 

i. 13. 

,, liv. — Joseph. Antiq. xv. I, 2, 9. 

„ lv. —Joseph. Antiq. xv. 2, 3. 

,, lvi.— Joseph. Antiq. xv. 6-8; Bell. 

Jud. i. 14. 

„ Ivii.—Joseph. Antiq. xv. 9, 10 ; Bell. 

Jed. i. 15. 

,, lviii.—Joseph. Antiq. xv. 11; Bell. 

Jud. i. 17. 

,, lix, —Joseph. Antiq. xvi. I, 2, 6, 7, 

8, 11, 12, 16, 17; Bell. Jud. 
i. 17. 

3. Historical and Religioies Character of the Book. 
— It will be seen from the preceding analysis, that 
the first part of this production (i.-xix.), which 
embraces the Maccabean period, is to a great 
extent parallel with 1 and 2 Maccab., whilst the 
second part, which records the post-Maccabean 
history down to the birth of Christ (xx.-lix.), is 
parallel with Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 15-xvi. 17; 
Jewish Wars, i. 3-17. The historical worth of 5 
Maccab. is therefore easily ascertained by com- 

c 
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paring its narrative with that of i and 2 Maccab., 
and with the corresponding portions of Josephus. 
Now, by a careful comparison of 5 Maccab. with 
these documents, it will be seen that, notwithstand¬ 
ing its several historical and chronological blunders 
(comp. 5 Maccab. x. 16, 17, with 2 Maccab. x. 
29; 5 Maccab. ix. with I Maccab. vii. 7; 5 Mac¬ 
cab. viii. 1-8, with 1 Maccab. ix. 73, xii. 48; 
Joseph. Antiq. xiii. II; 5 Maccab. xx. 17, with 
Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 15; 5 Maccab. xxi. 17, with 
Joseph. Antiq. vii. 12), especially when recording 
foreign history (comp. 5 Maccab. xii.), it is a 
trustworthy and valuable narrative. There can be 
no question that some of its blunders are owing to 
mistakes committed by transcribers ( e.g ., the name 
Felix , which stands five times for three different 
persons, 5 Maccab. iii. 14, vii. 8, 34, with 1 Mac¬ 
cab. iii. 10; 2 Maccab. v. 22; viii. 33; the name 
Gorgias , 5 Maccab. x., is a mistake for Timotheus , 
as is evident from 2 Maccab. x.; Joseph. Antiq. 
xii. 11; so also tivo for nine , 5 Maccab. xix. 8), 
and that, as a whole, it is far more simple and 
natural, and far less blundering and miraculous, 
and therefore more credible than 2 Maccab. As 
to its religious character, the book shows most dis¬ 
tinctly that the Jews of those days firmly believed 
in the survival of the soul after the death of the 
body, in a general resurrection of the dead, and in 
a future judgment (v. 12, 13, 17, 22, 43, 48-51; 
lix. 14, etc.) 

4. A nthor , Date, and Original Language of the 
Book. —This book is a compilation, made in He¬ 
brew, by a Jew who lived after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, from ancient Hebrew memoirs or chron¬ 
icles, which were written shortly after the events 
transpired. This is evident from the whole com¬ 
plexion of the document, even in the transla¬ 
tion—for the original has not as yet come to 
light—as may be seen from the few features here 
offered for consideration :—1. When speaking of 
the dead (xv. 11, 15 ; xii. I ; xxi. 17) the compiler 
uses the well-known euphemisms, God be merciful 

to hi? 7 i — Dm' D'nfjN; to whom be peace — 

nten y6j>, which came into vogue among the 
Jews in the Talmudic period (comp. Tosifta Chul- 
lin 100, a; Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 338), and are 
used among the Jews to the present day—thus 
showing that the compiler was a Jew, and lived 
after the destruction of the Temple. 2. He calls 
the Hebrew Scriptures (iii. 3, 9) the twenty-four 
D'-IW, a name which is thoroughly 
Jewish, and came into use long after the close of 
the Hebrew canon ; leaves Tor a (miD), the He¬ 
brew name for the Pentateuch, untranslated (xxi. 

9) , in accordance with the Jewish custom ; speaks 

of the deity as the great and good God=hTtt 
D1D1 (i. 8, 13, 15 ; V. 27 ; vii. 21, 22 ; viii. 5, 11 ; 
ix. 4; x. 15 ; xi. 8; xii. 1 ; xv. 4; xvi. 24; xxviii. 
4; xxxv. 9 ; xlviii. 14 ; lvii. 35 ; llx. 58) ; names 
Jerusalem the city of the holy house (xx. 17 ; xxi. 1 ; 
xxiii. 5 ; xxviii. 23, 34, 37 ; xxx. 8; xxxv. 4, 33 ; 
xxxvi. 6, 38, 39 ; xxxvii. 3, 5 ; xxxviii. 5; Iii. 7, 
24 ; lix. 68) ; city of the holy house of God (xxxi. 

10) ; or simply holy city (xvi. 11, 17; xx. 18; xxi. 
26; xxxiv. 7 ; xxxv. 32 ; xxxvi. 9, 19, 25 ; xxxviii. 
3; xii. 15 ; xliii. 12; xlix. 5 ; 1. 16; liv. 13, 26; 
lv. 27 ; lvii. 22; lix. 2) ; holy house (xx. 7, 17; 
xxiii. 3 ; xxxvi. 35 ; 1. 8 ; Iii. 19 ; liii. 6 ; lvi. 17, 
44 J 35> ^8) ; house of God (vii. 21 ; ix. 7 ; xi. 


7; xv. 14; xvi. 16, 17; xxi. 11 ; xxvii. 4; xxxiv. 
10; li. 5; Iii. 31; liv. 13; lv. 20) ; the Temple 
he calls the house of the sanctuary — pDH ITU 
(viii. 11), in accordance-with the later Hebrew 
idiom. 3. This later date of the compilation of the 
book is corroborated by the fact that the compiler 
refers to the destruction of Jerusalem (xxi. 30), and 
to the period of the second Temple, as something 
past (xxii. 9). 4. Pie speaks of the original author 
of the book as a distinct person (xxv. 5 ; lv. 25), 
and explains the original writer’s allusions (lvi. 45). 
5. The original writer of the work must have lived 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, for he termi¬ 
nates his narrative six years before this catastrophe, 
and does not know of any of the calamities which 
befel his brethren after the conquest of Palestine by 
Titus. lie must therefore have written about five 
years before the Christian era. Iiis name is un ¬ 
known ; all that we can gather from this book is, 
that he is also the author of other historical works 
which are now lost, as he himself refers to them 
(lix. 96), and, judging from his terse and experi¬ 
enced style, it is not at all improbable that he was the 
public chronographer. The book is entirely devoid 
of the Hagadic legends which form a very striking 
characteristic of the Jewish productions of a later 
age. Dr. Graetz ( Geschichte der Juden , v. 281) 
identifies it with an Arabic chronicle written about 
a.d. 900, entitled Torich al Makkabain, Jus- 
suff Ibn G’org’on, History of the Maccabees , or 
Joseph b. Gorion , a part of which he says is printed 
in the London Polyglott under the title of Arabic 
Book of Maccabees, and the whole of which, extend¬ 
ing to the time of Titus, is in two Bodleian MSS. 
(Uri, Nos. 782, 829). Pie moreover tells us, that 
it is this work which the well-known Hebrew chro¬ 
nicler called Josippon [Josippon b. Gorton] trans¬ 
lated into Plebrew, and supplemented, and this he 
has promised to prove at some future time. We 
must confess, that after a careful comparison of 5 
Maccabees with the Plebrew Josippon, we are 
unable to trace the identity, and we are all the 
more astonished at Dr. Davidson’s confident asser¬ 
tion, that ‘it is another form or recension of our 
book [i. e., 5 Maccab.] which exists in the work of 
Joseph ben Gorion or Josippon, a legendary Jewish 
history’ (. Introduction to the O. 7 \, iii. p. 466). 
However, we must wait for the promised treatise 
upon this subject from Dr. Graetz. 

5. Versions and Literature. —Though this book 
is in our estimation as important as 2 Maccab., yet 
there has hardly anything been done to elucidate 
its narrative. In the absence of the original Pie- 
brew, the Arabic versions of it, printed in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts, is the text upon which we 
must rely. The editors of this version have not 
even given any account of the MS. from which it 
has been taken. A Latin translation of it by Ga¬ 
briel Sionita is given in both Polyglotts ; a French 
translation is given in the appendix to De Sacy’s 
Bible ; another French translation, by M. Baubrun, 
is given in vol. iii. of Le Maitre’s Bible; and Calmet 
translated chapters xx.-xxvi., containing the history 
of John Hyrcanus, which he thought Sixtus Senen- 
sis had taken for the legitimate 4 Maccab. The 
only English version of it, as far as we know, is 
that by Cotton, The Five Books of Maccabees, Ox¬ 
ford 1832—C. D. G. 

MACEDONIA (Ma/ce5oi4a), a name originally 
confined to the country lying northward of Thes- 
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saly, eastward of the Cardavian mountains (a pro¬ 
longation of Mount Pindus), and westward of the 
river Axius; but afterwards extended over the 
whole country lying to the north of Greece Proper, 
and stretching from the ^Egean Sea to the Adriatic. 
When conquered by the Romans (b.c. 168) it was 
at first divided into four districts (Liv. xlv. 29), of 
two, if not three of which, coins are still extant 
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(Akerman, Numismatic Must, of the N. T., p. 
43); but at a later period the whole of Macedonia, 
with Thessaly, was formed into one province under 
a propraetor, with the title of proconsul (Smith, 
Did. of Gr. and Rom. Geography>). It thus divided, 
with Illyricum and Achaia, the entire country be¬ 
tween Tcenarus (Cape Matapan) on the south, and 
the valley of the Danube on the north. This is 
the Macedonia of the N. T. 

Macedonia became familiarly known in the East 
through the conquests of Alexander. The rapid 
progress of his victories, and the formation of the 
Macedonian empire in the East on the mins of the 
Medo-Persian monarchy, are prophetically set forth 
by Daniel under the symbol of a four-headed and 
four-winged leopard or panther (vii. 6); under the 
symbol of a he-goat that c came from the west on 
the face of the whole earth, and touched not the 
ground’ (viii. 5, 21); and the strength of the em¬ 
pire is symbolised by the ‘ thighs of brass’ in the 
image which was seen by Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 32, 
39; comp. Havemick, in locc .) It has been .thought 
by some that the representation in viii. 5 receives 
confirmation from the existence of Macedonian 
coins, on which that country is represented by a 
he-goat; but it is not certain that such is the fact, 
and if it were, it would add nothing to the appro¬ 
priateness of the prophet’s symbol. 

In the Apocryphal books there are frequent 
allusions to Macedonia. In the Apocr. Esther 
(vi. 10-14), Hainan, who is described as not of 
Persian blood, is made a Macedonian, and is 
represented as plotting to transfer the kingdom 
from Ahasuerus (Xerxes) to the Macedonians; a 
representation which is evidently due to the tradi¬ 
tional hatred of the Jews to Hainan, and belongs 
to a later age than that of Esther. The first book 
of Maccabees opens with a reference to ‘ Alexander 


the son of Philip the Macedonian, who came out 
of the land of the Cliettiim’ (i. 1), which, though 
properly the designation of the island of Cyprus, 
seems to have been used vaguely by the Idebrews 
for the whole eastern coast of Europe, just as 
the Turks call all to the west of them Franks 
[Chittim]. Of Alexander it is said there, that ‘he 
reigned the first over Greece’ (comp. vi. 2); a 
statement which is not strictly correct, for in the 
only sense in which he could be said to reign over 
Greece, viz., as the generalissimo of her armies 
against the Persians, and by his superior might, he 
only succeeded to what his father Philip had pos¬ 
sessed ; but as the father was, especially in the 
East, completely overshadowed by the son, this 
error is easily accounted for. So also we find 
Daniel describing Alexander as ‘king of Javan’ 
(viii. 21), and his kipgdom as that of Javan (xi. 2). 
In I Maccab. viii. 5 Perseus is described as ‘king 
of the Citims,’ in a reference to his defeat by the 
Romans ; and the term ‘ Macedonian ’ is used sub¬ 
sequently to designate the soldiers of the Seleucid 
princes (2 Maccab. viii. 20). In the Arabic sum¬ 
mary of Jewish history at this period inserted in 
the 4th vol. of the London Polyglott, and some¬ 
times called the 5th book of Maccabees, the term 

Macedonians is applied to the Egyp¬ 

tian as well as the Syrian successors of Alexander, 
and even their country is called Macedonia (see 
chaps, i. ii. iii. etc.) 

St. Paul, whilst at Troas, was summoned to 
preach the gospel in Macedonia by a vision, in 
which a man of Macedonia appeared to him, and 
said, ‘Come over and help us.’ Immediately 
obeying what he recognised as a divine call, the 
apostle crossed over by Samothrace to Neapolis ; 
thence he proceeded to Philippi, where he founded 
a church ; and from that city he advanced by way 
of Amphipolis and Apollonia to Thessalonica, the 
capital of the province, where also he founded a 
church. Driven thence by the fury of the Jews, 
he went to Berea, where he found his countrymen 
of a better spirit, and more disposed candidly to 
examine his doctrine (Acts xvi. 9-xvii. 12). St. 
Paul visited Macedonia a second time in his hasty 
passage from Ephesus to Troas (Acts xx. 1), and 
again on his return to Asia (ver. 6) ; but of these 
visits no details are given by the historian. Whether 
he visited it a fourth time, as he desired to do 
(Phil. ii. 24), is matter of uncertainty [Timothy, 
Epistles to]. Repeated allusions to Macedonia, 
or its inhabitants, occur in his writings (Rom. xv. 
26 ; 2 Cor. i. 16 ; ix. 2 ; Phil. iv. 15 ; 1 Thess. i. 
7, 8 ; 1 Tim. i. 3). The excellent Roman roads 
by which this part of Europe was'intersected in the 
days of the apostles greatly facilitated the opera¬ 
tions of those who sought to diffuse Christian truth 
among the people (comp. Acts xix. 21; 1 Thes. 
i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xv. 19). — W. L. A. 

MACIilR (TOD, sold; LXX., Ma X <^>), the 

eldest and apparently the only son of Manasseh 
by an Aramitish or Syrian concubine. Idis wife 
was Maacah, of the family of Benjamin, ‘ the 
sister of Huppim and Shuppim,’ and it is specially 
recorded that his children were ‘ brought up ’ (the 
Targum says ‘circumcised’) in the house of their 
aged great-grandfather, Joseph (Gen. 1. 23 ; 1 
Chron. vii. 14, 15). It may be remarked in pass¬ 
ing, that in the Pesch. Syr. Maacah is named as 
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the mother of Machir. The only son of Machir 
whose name is recorded is Gilead (Num. xxvi. 29 ; 
Josh. xvii. 1 ; 1 Chron. ii. 21, 23 ; vii. 14). But 
when we remember the early date at which the 
district bore this name (Gen. xxxi. 21, 23 ; Deut. 
iii 12-16), and the loose manner in which we find 
the word ‘father’ used in the O. T. (cf. 1 Chron. 
ii. 51 ; iv. 14; ix. 35), we can hardly venture to 
interpret the name Gilead of a person, or deduce 
more from it than that the mountain-range known 
under this designation was occupied by Machir’s 
descendants. From 1 Chron. ii. 21 we learn that 
Hezron, a chief of Judah, the natural or adoptive 
ancestor of Caleb, took as the wife of his old age, 

‘ when he was threescore years old,’ a daughter of 
Machir, who appears from the LXX. reading of 
ver. 24 (though Lhe whole genealogy is sadly dis¬ 
located) to have been named Abiali. Zelophehad, 
whose death without male offspring led Jo the pro¬ 
mulgation of the law of succession of heiresses, was 
one of Machir’s descendants (Num. xxvii. I ; Josh, 
xvii. 3). . 

The family of Machir come forward prominently 
in the history of the conquest of the Trans-Jordanic 
portion of the Promised Land. In the joint expe¬ 
dition of Israel and Ammon, their warlike prowess 
expelled the Amorite inhabitants from the rugged 
and difficult range of Gilead, and their bravery was 
rewarded by Moses by the assignment to them of 
a large portion of the district, ‘ half Gilead ’ (Josh, 
xiii. 31), with its rich mountain-pastures, and the 
towns of Ashtaroth and Edrei, the capitals of Og’s 
kingdom (Num. xxxii. 39, 40; Deut. iii. 15 ; Josh, 
xiii. 31 ; xvii. 1). The warlike renown of the 
family of Machir is given as the reason for this 
grant (Josh. xvii. 1), and we can see the sound 
policy of assigning a frontier land of so much im¬ 
portance to the safety of the whole country, exposed 
at the same time to the first brunt of the Syrian 
and Assyrian invasions, and to the never-ceasing 
predatory inroads of the wild desert tribes, to a 
clan whose prowess and skill in battle had been 
fully proved in the subjugation of so difficult a tract 
(Stanley, S. and P, p. 327). 

Machir being the eldest, and probably the only 
son of Manasseh, his name appears to stand for 
that of the whole tribe in Josh. xiii. 31, cf. 29 
and xvii. 1. This is perhaps the case in Judg. v. 
14, where the name of Machir appears among 
other western tribes as having sent ‘ representatives 
bearing some high title (A. V. ‘governors’), which 
distinguished them from the surrounding chiefs’ 
(Stanley, Jmish Church , p. 319), to the aid of Barak. 

2. A wealthy Trans-Jordanic sheikh, the son of 
Ammiel (called by Josephus, vii. 9. 8, ‘ the chief of 
the land of Gilead ’), residing at Lo Debar, among 
the mountains of Gilead, not far from Mahanaim. 
The district in which he lived was ‘ emphatically 
the refuge of exiles’ (Gen. xxxii. 2-10 ; 2 Sam. ii. 
8 ; Stanley, S. and P, p. 328), and Machir’s con¬ 
nection with the O. T. history is as affording 
shelter and hospitality to royal fugitives—first to 
Saul’s grandson Mephibosheth, and then to David 
himself during Absalom’s rebellion. The house of 
Machir is where we first hear of the unhappy 
Mephibosheth after the hasty flight which followed 
on the fatal rout of Gilboa, and it was from this 
safe and happy refuge, in which he probably ex¬ 
pected to end his days in the midst of the family 
which he was beginning to form (2 Sam. ix. 12), 
that David summoned him to share his fortunes at 


Jerusalem (2 Sam. iv. 4 ; ix. 1-13). Twenty years 
later his royal patron is himself a fugitive, and we 
again hear of Machir uniting with the neighbour¬ 
ing sheikhs, Shobi and Barzillai, in welcoming 
their dethroned monarch, and lavishing on him 
and his weary and famished soldiers the abundant 
produce of their rich lands and pastures, and pro¬ 
viding them with the furniture necessary for their 
hasty encampment (2 Sam. xvii. 27).—E. V. 

MACHPELAH (»; rb SnrXovp ; duplex ), 

the celebrated burial-place of the patriarchs at 
Idebron. It is interesting to note the several ways 
in which the "word Machpelah is used in Genesis— 
the only book of Scripture in which it occurs. In 
two passages (Gen. xxiii. 9; xxv. 9), the his¬ 
torian mentions ‘ the cave of the Machpelah ’ (JTlVp 

; rb <twi]\cuop rb dnrXow ), which the Sep- 

tuagint and Vulgate translate ‘the double cave.’ 
In another passage (xxiii. 17) he describes the 
‘field of Ephron’ as ‘ in Machpelah ,’ from which 
it seems that Machpelah was the name of a dis¬ 
trict. In another (ver. 19), he says Abraham 
buried Sarah ‘ in the cave of the field of the Mach¬ 
pelah ’ (cf. 1. 13); and in another (xlix. 30), he 
states that Jacob when dying charged his sons : 

‘ Bury me with my fathers in the cave that is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite; in the cave that is in the 
field of the Machpelah .’ It would seem that, ori¬ 
ginally, Machpelah was the name of the ‘ cave,’ 
which was probably so called from being ‘double’ 

(from ‘to double;’ but Gesenius renders it 
‘ portio , pars? in which sense the name would 
apply more properly to the district— Thesaurus , p. 
704) ; and gradually the name was extended to the 
‘ field’ (rm, ‘ cultivated field’) around the cave, 

and then to the district.* Abraham bought ‘ the field, 
and the cave which was therein, and all the trees that 
were in the field, that were in all the borders round 
about,’ being unwilling to bury his dead in the 
tomb of heathen strangers ; and being anxious to 
secure, not only the tomb itself, but the land round 
it, as his own property, in order to prevent dispute 
afterwards, and to preserve his family sepulchre 
free from all pollution or intrusion. In a moun¬ 
tainous country like Palestine, the caves which 
abound in the limestone strata form the most 
natural and secure places of sepulture. Mamre 
was one of Abraham’s favourite camping-grounds. 
This particular cave had doubtless often attracted 
his attention. The situation of the field is de¬ 
scribed as ‘ before Mamre’ (fcsUOD '05^, Trpbawirov 
Ma/i/3/)^; respiciens Mambre) ; that is, ‘ in the 
face of Mamre’—in front of the town, and visible 
from it. 

It is a remarkable fact, that none of the. sacred 
writers refer to this celebrated tomb after the 
burial of Jacob, though it was unquestionably held 


* Kalisch, however, says—‘ It is generally ac¬ 
knowledged that the translations ‘ double cave,’ as 
most of the ancient versions and commentators 
render, are erroneous. The grammatical construc¬ 
tion of the words shows that Machpelah is a proper 
noun, and that this is the locality in which the cave 
was situated. This is confirmed by all subsequent 
passages, especially by ver. 19’ (Gen. xxiii. 7-9). 
Neither the grammar nor the passages referred to 
settle the question. 
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in reverence by tlie Jews in all ages. Josephus, in 
his short notice of the burial of Sarah, says that 
‘both Abraham and his descendants built them¬ 
selves sepulchres at’ Hebron {Antiq., i. J4); and in 
another passage he states that the monuments of 
the patriarchs ‘are to this very time shown hi 
Hebron, the structure of which is of beautiful 
marble, wrought after the most elegant manner’ 
{Bell. Jud ., iv. 9. 7). Jerome mentions the mau¬ 
soleum of Abraham at Hebron as standing in his 
day ( Onomasl., s. v. Arboch); and in the Jeru¬ 
salem Itinerary, a work of the 4th century, it is 
described as a quadrangular structure built of 
stones of wonderful beauty {/tin. Hieros. , ed. 
Wessel. p. 599). It is also mentioned by Anto¬ 
ninus Martyr, in the beginning of the 7th century 
{/tin., 30); by Arculf towards its close {Early 
Travels in Pal., Bohn, p. 7); by Willibald in the 
8th {Id., p. 20) ; by Saewulf in the 12th {Id., p. 
45); and by numerous others (see Ritter, Pal. und 
Syr., iii. 237, seq.) From these notices, it ap¬ 
pears to be certain that the venerable building 
which still stands is the same which Josephus 
describes. 

Hebron lies in a narrow valley which runs from 
north to south between low ridges of rocky hills. 
The modern town is built partly in the bottom of 
the vale and partly along the lower slope of the 
eastern ridge. On the hill-side, above the latter 
section of the town, rise the massive walls of the 
Plaram, forming the one distinguishing feature of 
Hebron, conspicuous from all points. The build¬ 
ing is rectangular, about 200 feet long by 115 wide, 
and 50 high. The walls are constructed of massive 
stones varying from 12 to 20 feet in length, and 
from 4 to 5 in depth. Dr. Wilson mentions one 
stone 38 feet long and 3 feet 4 inches in depth; 
but the writer did not see it {Lands of the Bible, i. 
366). The edges of the stones are grooved to the 
depth of about two inches, so that the whole wall 
has the appearance of being formed of raised 
panels, like the temple-wall at Jerusalem. The 
exterior is further ornamented with pilasters, sup¬ 
porting without capitals a plain moulded cornice. 
The building is thus unique; there is nothing like 
it in Syria. The style of its architecture, inde¬ 
pendent even of the historical notices above given, 
proves it to be of Jewish origin; and it cannot be 
much, if at all, later than the days of Solomon. 
The interior of this massive and most interesting 
building was described about fifty years ago by a 
Spaniard, who conformed to Islamism and assumed 
the name of Ali Bey ( Travels , i. 232). A new in¬ 
terest has been attached to the place by the visit of 
the Prince of Wales in 1862, who appears to have 
been the first Christian, since the time of the 
Crusades, permitted openly to enter its sacred 
precincts. An account of the visit, and a descrip¬ 
tion of the interior, has been written by the graphic 
pen of Dean Stanley, who accompanied His Royal 
Highness {Sermons in the East, pp. 141, seq.; cf. 
Lectures on the Jeivish Church, 484). The entrance 
is gained by a long flight of steps outside the wall. 
Within is an elevated platform, partly artificial and 
partly composed of a crown of natural rock. At 
the south end is a mosque, originally a Byzantine 
church, having in front a double portico supported 
on square pillars. 6 1 now proceed to describe the 
Tombs of the Patriarchs, premising always that 
these tombs ... do not profess to be the 
actual places of sepulture, but are merely monu¬ 


ments or cenotaphs in honour of the dead who lie 
beneath. Each is enclosed within a separate chapel 
or shrine, closed with gates or railings similar to 
those which surround or enclose the private chapels 
or royal tombs in Westminster Abbey. The two 
first of these shrines are contained in the inner 
portico. In the recess on the right is the shrine 
of Abraham, in the recess on the left that of Sarah, 
each guarded by silver gates. The chamber (of 
Abraham) is cased in marble. The so-called tomb 
consists of a coffin-like structure about six feet high, 
built up of plastered stone or marble, and hung 
with three carpets, green embroidered with gold. 
Within the area of the mosque were shown the 
tombs of Isaac and Rebekah. They are placed 
under separate chapels. . . . The shrines of 

Jacob and Leah were shown in recesses corre¬ 
sponding to those of Abraham and Sarah, but in 
a separate cloister, opposite the entrance of the 
mosque’ {Sernions in the East, 154-55). 

This is all that is now visible within the walls of 
the Plaram—all, at least, to which access has as 
yet been obtained. These shrines and cenotaphs 
and mosques are comparatively uninteresting; it is 
the cave below which forms the real object of 
attraction. Dean Stanley states that 4 one indica¬ 
tion alone of the cavern beneath was visible. In 
the interior of the mosque, at the corner of the 
shrine of Abraham, was a small circular hole, 
about eight inches across, of which one foot above 
the pavement was built of strong masonry, but of 
which the lower part, as far as we could see and 
feel, was of the living rock. This cavity appeared 
to open into a dark space beneath, and that space 
(which the guardians of the mosque believe to 
extend under the whole platform) can hardly be 
anything else than the ancient cavern of Mach¬ 
pelah’ {Id., p. 159). The guardians of the mosque 
affirmed most positively to the Prince of Wales and 
his suite that this was the only opening into the 
sacred cave. It is well known, however, to all 
who are acquainted with the character of Moham¬ 
medan santons, that when they have a purpose to 
serve they will not hesitate to tell any number of 
falsehoods. The writer of this article was assured 
when at Hebron, and subsequently by a Mollah of 
rank who had visited the tombs of the patriarchs, 
that there is an entrance to the cave, which consists 
of two compartments, and that the guardian can 
on special occasions enter the outer one. With 
this agree the statements of M. Pierotti (Stanley, 
Id., p. 162); of Benjamin of Tudela, who gives a 
description of the caves {/tin., by Asher, p. 76, 
seq.; Handbook for S. and P., p. 69); and of others 
(Wilson, Lands of the Bible, i. 364, seq.) We can¬ 
not doubt but that the cave of Machpelah, in 
which the patriarchs were buried, is beneath this 
venerable building, and that it has been guarded 
with religious * jealousy from the earliest ages. 
Consequently, it is quite possible that some re¬ 
mains of the patriarchs may still lie there. Jacob 
was embalmed in Egypt, and his body deposited 
in this place. It may still be there perfect as an 
Egyptian mummy (Gen. 1 . 2-13). The Moslem 
traditions and the cenotaphs within the Haram 
agree exactly with the Biblical narrative, and form 
an interesting commentary on Jacob’s dying com¬ 
mand— 4 And he charged them . . . bury me 

with my fathers ... in the cave which is in 
the field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre. 

. . . There they buried Abraham and Sarah his 
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wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekali his 
wife; and there I buried Leah’ (Gen. xlix. 29-31). 
There also they buried Jacob. And now, within 
the enclosure are the six cenotaphs only; while the 
belief is universal among the Mohammedans that 
the real tombs are in the cave below. Projecting 
from the west side of the Haram is a little building 
containing the tomb of Joseph—a Moslem tradition 
states that his body was first buried at Shechem, 
but was subsequently transferred to this place 
(Stanley, Jewish Church, 498). The Jews cling 
around this building still, as they do around the 
ruins of their ancient temple—taking pleasure in 
its stones, and loving its very dust. Beside the 
principal entrance is a little hole in the wall, at 
which they are permitted at certain times to pray. 

The fullest historical notices of Machpelah will 
be found in Ritter, Pal. unci Syr., iii., and Robin¬ 
son, B. R ., ii. The best description of the interior 
is that of Stanley, Jewish Church and Sermons in 
the East (the two are identical), in which he gives 
the singular narrative of Rabbi Benjamin, and a 
letter of M. Pierotti, which appeared in the Tunes 
immediately after the Prince of Wales’ visit. A 
plan of the mosque is attached to Stanley’s narra¬ 
tive. The description given by Ali Bey is sub¬ 
stantially the same as that of Dean Stanley. See 
Travels , vol. ii. — J. L. P. 

MACKNIGHT, James, D.D., was bom 17th 
Sept. 1721, at Irvine, in Ayrshire, where his father 
was parish minister. At the age of 14 he entered 
the University of Glasgow, and, having completed 
the usual course of study there, he went to Leyden, 
for the purpose of extending his theological acquire¬ 
ments. On his return to Scotland he was licensed 
to preach, and, after filling some subordinate offices, 
he became minister of the parish of Maybole in 
1753. In 1769 he was translated to that of Jed¬ 
burgh ; and in 1772 he became one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh. I-Ie died 13 th Jan. 1800. Whilst 
at Maybole he published his Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, with a Paraphrase and Notes , 2 vols. 4to, 
Lond. 1756, of which a second edition appeared in 
1763, and many have since followed. In 1763 ap¬ 
peared also his work on The Truth of the Gospel 
History, 4to, Lond.—a work in which he seeks, by 
various lines of argument, to vindicate the claims 
of the gospel narrative. These works were well 
received, and brought the author the distinction of 
the honorary degree of D.D. from the University 
of Edinburgh. But his principal work is his New 
Literal Translation from the Original Greek of all 
the Apostolical Epistles, with a Commentary and 
Notes , etc., 4 vols. 4to, Lond. 1795 ; 6 vols. 8vo, 
1806. This, which was the result of thirty years’ 
labour, soon obtained and long kept a high reputa¬ 
tion. Of late years it has perhaps sunk into un- 
• merited neglect; for there is much in it well deserv¬ 
ing the attention of the Biblical student. Its greatest 
defects are traceable to two causes—the author’s 
imperfect knowledge of the original languages of 
the Bible, and his want of fixed hermeneutical prin¬ 
ciples. In tracing out, however, the connection of 
a passage, especially of an argumentative kind, he 
often shows great ability.—W. L. A. 

MACLEAN, Archibald, was born 1st May 
1 733 » O* S., at East Kilbride, in Lanarkshire, and 
died 12th December 1812, at Edinburgh, where he 
had long been the respected pastor of a Baptist 
church. Plis writings are chiefly practical and 


controversial ; but he is entitled to mention here 
on account of his Paraphrase and Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, Edin., 2 vols. i2mo, 
1811-1817 J Lond. 2 vols. 8vo, 1819 ; Aberdeen, 2 
vols. l2mo, 1847. This work is highly praised by 
Orme in his Bibliotheca Biblica, and with justice. 
As a careful, judicious, and luminous exposition, it 
has few superiors in the class to which it belongs. 
— W. L. A. 

MADAI (HD; MaSof; Madai), the third son 

of Japhet (Gen. x. 2). There cannot be a doubt 
that the names recorded in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis are not merely names of persons, but also 
heads of tribes and nations. The chapter was in¬ 
tended to show how the world was peopled by the 
family of Noah, and whence the various nations 
which are afterwards mentioned in sacred history 
originated. Madai bequeathed his name to one of 
the greatest nations of antiquity— the Medes, as 
well as to the kingdom which his descendants 
established— Media. It would have tended greatly 
to simplify our Biblical geography if the translators 
of our A. V. had followed a uniform rule in the 
rendering of proper names. The very same He¬ 
brew word HD is represented by no less than four 

different words in the English Bible: Madai, which 
is the proper rendering (Gen. x. 2; 1 Chron. i. 5, 
only) ; Medes (2 Kings xvii. 6); Mede (Dan. xi. 1); 
Media (Esther i. 3). We have no reason to con¬ 
clude that, because the mind of the historian was 
directed to nations rather than to individuals in this 
chapter, Madai is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
a person. Madai was the name both of the son 
of Japhet, and of the nation that sprung from 
him. See article Media. — J. L. P. 

MADIAN (MaSid/*; Madian ), properly Ma- 
diam, the name given by the martyr Stephen to 
the country to which Moses fled from Egypt (Acts 
vii. 29), and which is called in the O. T. Midian. 
-J. L. P. 

MADMAN, MADNESS. Two Hebrew words 
are rendered by ‘madness’ in the A. V., viz. — 

and The words rendered ‘ mad,’ or 

‘ madman,’ are y-lt^D, and H^DD. A brief ex¬ 
amination of these words will show us the Jewish 
conception of the nature of madness. 

I. f\$W (LXX. irapcnrXrj^la, Deut. xxviii. 28; 

Trapa<pp 6 vr)ais, Zech. xii. 4) is from an Arabic root, 
meaning ‘to be strong,’ or ‘ bold,’ and is probably 
in some way connected with ‘ to wander,’ or 

‘ stumble.’ This word, and the participle ^-Iv^D, 

‘ mad,’ are always used of madness connected with 
intellectual confusion and excitement ( Wahnsinn ), 
and manifested by wild and rapid actions. In 2 
Kings ix. 20 it is applied to the ‘furious’ driving 
of Jehu — ‘he driveth in madness’ (marg. A. V.) 
It is from a curious and interesting trace of the 
Dervish-like separation, unusual dress, and intense 
utterance of the ancient Hebrew prophets, that we 
find this word applied to them, not without a 
shade of contempt, by the false prophets or men 
of the world by whom they were surrounded. 
Thus, in 2 Kings ix. 11, the captains say of the 
young prophet missioned by Elisha to anoint Jehu, 

‘ Wherefore came this mad fellaw (LXX. 
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ros) to thee?’ and still more instructively in Jer. 
xxix. 26, we find the words WpD, ‘ every 

man that is mad and maketh himself a prophet ’ (cf. 
Hos. ix. 7), just as we find ‘ Vaticinari et insanire ’ 
united in Cicero [Pro Sext. 10). That £he pro¬ 
phets generally assumed the unkempt aspect and 
rough garment, which made them, from Elijah to 
St. John the Baptist, a living testimony against 
luxury and worldliness, seems probable from Is. 
xx. 2, Zech. xiii. 4; and that, in addition to this, 
there was a certain fury and passion in their looks 
and gestures during the rapture of prophetic de¬ 
livery, is clear from the fact that K2Unn is used 

alike of divine inspiration (1 Sam. x. 6, 10, 13), of 
the raving of impostors (1 Kings xviii. 29), and of 
the frantic outburst of a maniac (1 Sam. xviii. 10). 
To the ancients generally, ‘madness’ appeared as 
the direct result of some external spiritual influ¬ 
ence, and this was more especially the case with 
the Jews, who had no conception corresponding to 
the word ‘ Law,’ as used in science, but attributed 
every result to the immediate intervention of God. 
A poet has profoundly said that 

. ‘ Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide 

and the intense realisation of spiritual truths, or 
the unutterable fulness of noble emotions, may not 
unfrequently produce effects which, to the idle and 
sin-degraded observer, appear no better than the 
vagaries of insanity (Acts xxvi. 24; John x. 20; 
2 Cor. ii. 14; iv. 10). In the East, too, where 
men abandoned themselves with more uncontrolled 
freedom to inward impulse and outward influences, 
the manner of a prophet—the nakedness, the dis¬ 
hevelled hair and foaming lip, and the agitation 
which often required music for its tranquillization 
(1 Sam. xix. 24 ; 2 Kings iii. 15 ; cf. PEn. vi. 45 ; 
Luc. Phars. v. 161) —recalled in some measure the 
actions of a maniac. It is, however, a fact of deep 
significance, and one which well illustrates that 
‘ divine instinct’ which guided the disciples (idiwrat 
koX aypdfjLfjLciTot., though they were, Acts iv. 13 ) in 
the use of words, that we find in the N. T. no 
sanction of this confusion of thought which resulted 
among the ancient Hebrews from confusion of 
language, and among the ancient Greeks from 
limitation of knowledge. The apostles do not 
adopt the word pLavrebeodai (derived from fjLa.lvofjt.cu, 
Plat. Phcedr. , p. 244), because it sanctioned the 
erroneous conception which even Cicero pointed 
out only to condemn (Ut alia nos melius quam 
Grseci, sic liuic prsestantissimse rei nomen nostri a. 
divis ; Groeci, ut Plato interpretatur, a furore dux- 
erunt — De Div. i. 1). Knowing and teaching that 
4 the* spirits of the prophets are subject to the pro¬ 
phets’ (1 Cor. xiv. 32 ), they reject pcdvris alto¬ 
gether for 7rpo(pr)T7)s, and only use fiavrebofLai once 
(Acts xvi. 16) of the girl who imagined herself to 
be possessed by the spirit of Python (Trench, 
Synonyms of the N. T., i. 6). 

2. The word (LXX. xapa^opd, 7 repecpipeLa) 

occurs only in the book of Ecclesiastes, where it is 
found seven times (Eccl. i. 17; ii. 12; vii. 25, 
etc.), and once in the plural (x. 13). It is pro¬ 
bably derived from ^n, ‘to shine,’ which by 

the common analogy of the senses becomes 4 to 
sound’ (Germ. If alien), and so passes through 
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various stages of metaphor (‘ glory,’ ‘boastfulness,’ 
etc.) into the sense of ‘being mad’ or ‘foolish.’ 
The verb is used in this meaning in 1 Sam. xxi. 
14; Jer. xxv. 16; 1. 38; li. 7 ; and it seems from 
these passages to involve the notion of ‘folly’ 
and ‘ stupid excess’ {Narrheit), not unaccompanied 
with meaningless sounds and actions (cf. Nahum 
ii. 5 ; Ps. cii. 9 ; I Sam. xxi. 13). 

3. These are the only words used for ‘madness,’ 

but we also find r6i"6rip in Prov. xxvi. 18 (LXX. 

IcofLevoL Aid. 7 reip&pLevoi) for a raving maniac, ‘ who 
casteth firebrands, arrows, and death’ ( Tobsucht ). 
This passage, together with the derivation of the 
word from a most expressive onomatopoeia for the 

pantings of a rabid dog (nr6, siti rabiosus est ), 

will sufficiently illustrate the character of this frensy 
(Greek Xbaaa), which seems to have been the one 
which afflicted the envy-maddened heart of king 
Saul. 

4. Idiocy is nowhere mentioned in the Bible; 

but we find the words jT&Dp, 4 folly’ (Ecc. pas¬ 
sim); ‘amazement’(LXX. ^kotools), Zech. 

xii. 4; fifoj), e wicked foolishness,’ 1 Sam. xxv. 

25 ; and other terms which call for no remark. 

The only three instances of madness in the 
O. T. are those of Saul, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
perhaps David. The fury of the first was caused 
by ‘ an evil spirit from the Lord,’ apparently the 
demoniacal prominence of a despairing jealousy in 
his mind. For the hypochondriacal illusion of 
Nebuchadnezzar no precise term is used, nor do 
the Jews seem to have been familiar with that 
form of madness* known as Zoanthropia, which 
appears both in ancient and modern times most fre¬ 
quently to have taken the form of Lycanthropy. 
His bestial degradation was a fit punishment for 
his suprahuman arrogance. These two varieties 
of madness resulted, then, as madness so often 
does, from forms of sin. David’s madness, on the 
other hand, if real (which the Hebrew may per- 
hapsf admit, 1 Sam. xxi. 13; cf. Jer. xxv. 16, 
etc.), was the cause of too long and violent a strain 
on his powers of bodily and mental endurance 
(Zeller, Bibl. Realworterb. , ii. 96). 

In the N. T. we find the words dvoia (amentia), 
a dep 7 'ivatio 7 i of reason, often caused by passion 
(Luke vi. II; Acts v. 17; xiii. 45); fiavla (furor) 
(Acts xxvi. 24 ; I Cor. xiv. 23, etc.); 'irapaLppoobvrj 
(vesania, pe 7 've 7 'sion of reason), 2 Pet. ii. 16. For 
daifJLOvi£ 6 fJL€voi and creXyfVLa^ofievoi, see DEMONIACS, 
Lunatics. We are not here called upon to enter 
into the discussion of demoniacal possession, but a 
comparison of all the passages will show that, at 
any rate, the line of demarcation drawn between 
madness and possession was very faint, and that the 
brute strength, violence, avoidance of mankind, 

* The special form of this illusion was (as in 
the case of the daughter of Proetus) Boanthropia, 
Dan. iv. 

+ I pass over as of no authority the superscrip¬ 
tion of Ps. xxxiv. The LXX. seem to have taken 
David’s disease for epilepsy. The Rabbinical 

word for epilepsy is or HED3 ; and for mad¬ 
ness See the Rabbinical quotations in 

Winer, Bibl. Realw. , s. v. Besessene. 
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howling, terror, and self-inflicted injuries of the 
dai/uLovifo/JLevoi, are with us regarded as the signs of 
epilepsy and natural madness.—F. W. F. 

MADMANNAII (HDDTD ; ‘ a dunghill,’ from 

JDT = Arab. J M axapi/i; Alex. ’Bedefirjvd ; 

but in Chron. Madfiv)vd ; Medemena ; Madmena ), 
one of a group of cities described as belonging to 
Judah, and lying f toward the coast of Edom south¬ 
wards’ (Josh. xv. 21, 31). The group has twenty- 
nine cities altogether, and among them are Kedesh 
and Beer-sheba, so that they probably extended 
along the whole southern border of the tribe. It 
would appear from 1 Chron. ii. 49, that the city of 
Madmannah was captured and occupied by the 
descendants of Shaaph, a son of Caleb. The name 
is not again mentioned in Scripture, and it must 
not be confounded with theMadmenah of Is. x. 31. 

From the arrangement of the names in Joshua it 
appears that Madmannah lay to the west of Beer- 
sheba. Eusebius and Jerome identify, it with a 
little town near Gaza called Afenois (Onomast., s.v. 
Mcdemand). On the direct route from Gaza to 
Sinai a place called Minydy is mentioned, a few 
miles south of Gaza; this is probably the site of 
the Menois of Eusebius and the Madmannah of the 
Bible (Robinson, B. R., i. 602). On comparing 
the list of cities allotted to Simeon out of the tribe 
of Judah, given in Josh. xix. 2-7, with the list of 
cities in Judah (xv. 28-32), it would seem that Mad¬ 
mannah and Beth-Markaboth were identical, as is 
suggested by Keil (on Josh. xix. 5, and xv. 31), 
the latter name being an appellative arising from 
its being used as a 4 station for chariots’ [see 
Beth-Markaboth]. Van de Velde has attempted 
to identify a ruin called el-Mirkib (about ten miles 
from the south-west comer of the Dead Sea towards 
Beer-sheba), with Beth-Markaboth ; but the posi¬ 
tion does not agree with the indications of Scrip¬ 
ture (see, however, Van de Velde, Travels , ii. 130, 
and Map).—J. L. P. 

MADMEN (JDTD. In the LXX. the words 

^yiD fDTD are rendered iravaiv 7rai 'urerai, as if 
from the same root, DDT ; this is an error which 
the Vulgate follows, silens conticesces ), a town of 
Moab involved in the curse with Heshbon and 
Horonaim (Jer. xlviii. 2). Its site is unknown.— 
J. L. P. 

MADMENAH (PDDTD ; same root as pre¬ 
ceding ; M adepTjva; Medemena ), a place mentioned 
only in Is. x. 31, where the prophet is describing 
the approach of an Assyrian army to Jerusalem. 
It was probably a small village, and appears to 
have been situated in Benjamin, between Ana- 
thoth and Nob. The writer has repeatedly exa¬ 
mined that region; but though he succeeded in 
identifying the site of Nob, he could see no ruins, 
and hear of no name that would suggest identity 
with Madmenah. Eusebius and Jerome confound 
it with Madmannah in the south of Judah (Ono¬ 
mast. > s. v. Medemana). —J. L. P. 

M ADON (j’lTD; Map&v; Alex. MaikDi'; Madon), 

one of the ancient royal cities of Canaan which 
joined the league of Jabin, king of Razor, to 
oppose the Israelites under Joshua (Josh. xi. 1). 
The army was routed at the Waters of Merom, 
and subsequently destroyed amid the mountain 


defiles. Madon is also included in the list of 
cities captured by Joshua (xii. 19). We have no 
notice of it afterwards; and we have no indication 
of its situation, except that the way in which it is 
mentioned in both passages might suggest that it 
was near Razor. Schwartz (p. 90) believes it to 
be identical with Kefr Menda , a large village with 
ancient ruins in the plain of Battauf, about seven 
miles north of Nazareth (Robinson, B. R., iii. 
109, hi). For this there is no evidence except 
some little similarity in the names. Robinson’s 
suggestion that Kefr Menda represents the Aso- 
chis of Josephus appears more probable (Joseph. 
Vita, 45, 68; see also Van de Velde, Memoir, 
332). Eusebius and Jerome knew nothing of 
Madon (Onomast., s. v.), nor has the learning of 
Reland been able to throw light upon it (Pal, 
p. 1068).—J. L. P. 

MAGBISIT (fillip ; ‘ assembling;’ M.aye[ 3 is; 

Alegbis). In giving the numbers of those who 
returned to Palestine from the captivity, Ezra ar¬ 
ranges them (apparently) under their native towns, 
and among them we find recorded, * The children 
of Magbish, an hundred fifty and six ’ (ii. 30). It 
has been questioned whether the name is that of a 
man or a place. The latter seems most probable, 
since, in the preceding verses, the names are un¬ 
questionably those of towns—Bethel, Ai, Nebo, 
etc. Magbish appears to have been in Benjamin, 
and apparently somewhere along the western brow 
of the mountain. The name does not elsewhere 
occur in history.—J. L. P. 

MAGDALA (Ma 75 aXc( = Heb. ‘atower,’ 

Alageda). This word occurs in only one place in 
the Gospels, Matt. xv. 39, and though the T R. 
has it in that passage, yet the best MSS. (Sin., 
Vat., D.) read Magadan (MayaSchJ, which, Alford 
observes, ‘ appears to have been the original read¬ 
ing, but the better known name Magdala was sub¬ 
stituted for it.’ It is not unusual, however, for 
Syrian villages to have two names, and for the 
same name to have different forms. The parallel 
passage in Mark viii. 10, has Dalmamitha (AaX- 
fiapov^a) ; though here also some MSS. read Mag¬ 
da/a, and some Magada (Alford, ad /’oc.) 

A close examination of the gospel narrative, and 
a comparison of the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Mark (Matt. xv. 39 ; xvi. 1-13, with Mark viii. 
10-27), prove that Magdala or Magadan must have 
been situated on the western shore of the sea of 
Galilee, and Dalmanutha was probably a village 
near it ; for the whole shores of the lake were then 
lined with towns and villages. Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome locate this place, which they call Magedan, 
on the east of the sea of Galilee, and they say there 
was in their day a district of Magedena around 
Gerasa (xcd ian vvv ij ^/layaidauTj 7 repl rr]v Vepdaav ; 
Onomast., s. v. Magedan). They also state that 
Mark (viii. 10) reads MayaiSdv, though Jerome’s 
version has Dalmanutha. The old Latin version 
has Magada. In some editions of Josephus a Mag¬ 
dala is mentioned on the east side of the lake 
(Vita, 24), but the best MSS. read Gama la (Ro¬ 
binson, B. R., ii. 397 ; Joseph, by Hudson, adloc.), 
Lightfoot places Magdala beyond Jordan, but his 
reasons are not satisfactory (Opera, ii. 413). The 
Rabbins, in the Jerusalem Talmud, mention Mag¬ 
dala, and represent it as near Tiberias and Ham- 
math ; and consequently, according to their view, 
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it must have stood on the west side of the lake, as 
indicated by the evangelists [Id., p. 226). 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the small 

village of Mejdel (J = and Greek 

MaySaAd), which stands on the shore three miles 
north of Tiberias, is the Magdala of the N. T. It 
now contains about twenty miserable huts, standing 
amid low shapeless mounds, which apparently cover 
the remains of the ancient houses. But the situa¬ 
tion is beautiful:—On the south a hill rises abruptly 
in dark frowning cliffs; on the east the lake ex¬ 
tends away to the nigged sides of Bashan’s great 
plateau. On the north is the rich plain of Genne- 
saret—the garden of Palestine. It is probable that 
the place where our Lord landed was at the foot 
of the cliffs, a short distance south of Magdala, 
between it and Dalmanutha, which lay a mile dis¬ 
tant towards Tiberias [Dalmanutha]. Robinson 
supposes Magdala to be the Migdal-el of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 38; Robinson, ii. 397). The identifi¬ 
cation, however, seems doubtful. 

It is generally supposed that Magdala was the 
native town of one of the most devoted followers 
of our Lord, who was hence called Mary Magda¬ 
lene — 4 Mary of Magdala.’ If this be so, and the 
fact can scarcely be doubted, then the name of this 
little village has been incorporated into all the lan¬ 
guages of Christendom (Stanley, S. and P. 375)., 
—J. L. P. 

MAGHREBI, Aaron il Joseph, called the 
elder (flP&nn), the saint of God (H fcTJp), and the 
teacher p"lH), and generally quoted by the name 
flPinn priK, Aaron Ila-Rishon , a distinguished 
Karaite grammarian and commentator who flou¬ 
rished 1270-1300. Ide was born in the Crimea, 
became a famous traveller, studied medicine for a 
maintenance, and ultimately settled down in Con¬ 
stantinople. Pie wrote—(1.) A Plebrew grammar, 

called The Perfection of Beauty (^y* j?^), which, 
though veiy concise, treats in a masterly manner 
on the peculiarities of the grammatical forms, and 
especially on the syntax, and was published at 
Constantinople 1581. (2.) A commentary on the 

Pentateuch, entitled Selection, and the Best of the 
Selection f TOD HIDI *imDPI pni'lD), or the Book 
of Selection (“DflDi! * 1 QD), or the Selection of the 
Upright (D'H^' 1 “On^h which is highly valued by 
the Karaites. Excer[ 5 s of it were published by J. 
L. Frey, entitled Excerpta ex libro “OntDH, cum 
versione Latina et c. notis , Basel 1705 ; and the 
whole work, with the super-commentary called 
Silver Turret pDD Pl'lD), by Joseph Salomon 
Jerushalmi, rabbi of the Karaites in the Crimea, 
appeared in Eupatoria 1835. (3.) A commentary 

on the Early Prophets (Q’WfcO DWIU b ]3 BTPB), 
i. e., Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Excerpts 
of this work, extending over Joshua and Judges, 
have been published by Wolf, Bibliotheca Ilcbrcea, 
iv. 1096-1113. Pie also wrote—(4.) A commen¬ 
tary on Job; (5.) A commentaiy on the Psalms; 
and (6.) A commentary on Isaiah, which have not 
as yet come to light. Mordecai b. Nissan, the 
celebrated Karaite writer, describes Maghrebi’s 
expositions as 4 concise in style, but rich in matter, 
abounding in excellent explanations, replete with 
natural science and recondite lore, and full of tra¬ 
ditional wisdom. Comp. Notitia Karceorum , ed. 
Wolf, p. 141 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 24; ' 


Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana , col. 721; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
vol. vii., Leipzig 1863, p. 323.—C. D. G. 

MAGI. This name has come to us through the 
Greeks as the proper designation of the priestly 
class among the Persians (Herod., i. 132, 140; 
Xenoph., Cyrop. viii. 1. 23; Plato, Alcib. i. p. 
122; Diog. Laert., Procem. 1, 2; Cicero, De 
Divin. i. 41 ; Apul., Apol. p. 32, ed. Casaubon, 
p. 290, ed. Elmenhorst; Porphyr., De Abst., 1 . 
iv. ; Plesych. in verb. Mctyos). It does not appear, 
however, that Magism was originally a Persian 
institution ; and it may be doubted if in its original 
form it ever existed among the Persians at all. 

The earliest mention extant of the Magi is in the 
prophecies of Jeremiah (xxxix. 3, 13), where men¬ 
tion is made of Rab-mag, a term which, though 
regarded in the A. V. as a proper name, is a com¬ 
pound of 21 and UD, and signifies chief Magus , 
after the analogy of such terms as D'HD’MI [chief 

eunuch ), i"lp^" 3 “ [chief butler ), etc. The Rab- 
mag of Jeremiah is the same as the Rab-Sigrin-al- 
col- Chakimin (p»pn So bv pjjd m) of Daniel (ii. 

48) ; the r&v lepton* ema7}fx6TaTOS otis ( 3 a( 3 v\ibvioi 
KaXouoi XaXdaiovs of Diodorus Sic. (ii. 24) ; and 
•the apXL/J.dyos of the later Greek writers (Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. i. 13). This indicates the existence 
among the Chaldasans of the Magian institute in a 
regular form, and as a recognised element in the 
state, at a period not later than 600 years B.c. In 
Jer. 1 * 35 > it is evidently the same class that is 
referred to under the designation of the * wise men 
of Babylon.’ In the time of Daniel we find the 
institute in full force in Babylon. (Dan. ii. 2, 12, 
18, 24 ; iv. 3, 15 ; v. 7, 8). From him we learn 
that it comprised five classes—the Char turn mini, 
expounders of sacred writings, and interpreters of 
signs (i. 20 ; ii. 2; v. 4) ; the Ashaphim , conjurors 
(ii- jo; v. 7, 11; comp, xlvii. 9, 12); the Mecash’- 
phhn , exorcists, soothsayers, magicians, diviners 
(ii. 2; comp. Is. xlvii. 9, 13 ; Jer. xxvii. 9); the 
Gozrim , casters of nativities, astrologists (ii. 27 ; v. 
7, 11); and the Chasdim , Chaldeans in the nar¬ 
rower sense (ii. 5, 10; iv. 4; v. 7, etc. ; comp. 
Hengstenberg, Beitrdge , i. p. 343, ff. ; Havemick, 
Comment iib. Daniel , p. 52 ; Gesen., Thes., in 
voce.) So much was Magism a Chaldsean institu¬ 
tion, that the term Chaldccan came to be applied as 
a synonym for the class (Died. Sic. ii. 29, ff. ; 
Strabo, xvi. p. 762; Diog. Laert., Procem. 1 ; 
Cic. de Divinat. i. 1 ; Curtius, Ilist. iii. 3. 6; 
Joseph. De Bell. Jud., ii. 7. 3 ; Aul. Gell., xv. 
20. 2 ; Apul., A sin., ii. p. 228, etc.) 

Whether Magism was indigenous in Chaldsea, 
and was thence carried to the adjacent countries, 
or was derived by the Chaldaeans from Assyria, 
it is impossible now to determine with any cer¬ 
tainty. In favour of its Assyrian origin it has been 
urged that the word JD is found as the name of the 
Assyrian Fire-priest (Movers, i. 64, 240), and that 
the priests of the Assyrian Artemis at Ephesus 
were called Meg-Abyzi (Strabo, xiv. p. 641). But 
on this no tiling can be built, as we find the syllable 
Meg or Mag occurring in names and titles belong¬ 
ing to other peoples, as Mag-Etser (fire-priest), the 
father of Artemis among tlie Phoenicians; Teker- 
Mag, Teker the Magus (on a Cilician coin), etc. 
When it is considered that the Chakkean was the 
older nation, and that the Assyrians derived many 
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of their religious beliefs and institutions from the 
Chaldseans (Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies , i. 
p. 308 ; ii. 228), the probability is that they derived 
the institution of the Magi also. That the institu¬ 
tion was originally Shemitic, is further confirmed 
by the Phoenician tradition preserved by Sancliu- 
niathon (ap. Euseb., Prcep. Evang ., i. 10), that 
Magos was a descendant of the Titans, and, with 
his brother Amynos, made men acquainted with 
villages and flocks. It must be confessed, how¬ 
ever, that the word JD has more obvious affinities 
in the Indo-Germanic than in the Shemitic tongues 
(comp. Sansc. mah, Zend megh, Pehl. mog, Pers. 
vmgh , Gr. My-as, etc.) ; but this can hardly be 
allowed to weigh much against the historical evi¬ 
dence of the existence of the Magi in Shemitic 
nations anterior to their existence among those of 
the Aryan stock. 

That Magism was not, as commonly stated, a Per¬ 
sian institution, is shown from several considerations 
— 1. The word does not appear to have existed in 
the Zend language ; at any rate, it does not occur 
in the Zend Avesta; 2. The religious system of the 
ancient Persians was a system of Dualism, as the 
most ancient documents concur with the monu¬ 
mental evidence to prove (see Rawlinson’s He¬ 
rodotus, i. p. 426), but with this Magism had 
no affinity ; 3. In the Zend Avesta, the Ydtus, 
the practiser of magical arts, is vehemently de¬ 
nounced, and men are enjoined to pray and 
present offerings against his arts, as an invention 
of the Dews ; 4. Xenophon informs 11s ( Cyrop. , 
viii. 1. 23) that the Magi were first established in 
Persia by Cyrus (comp, also Ammian. Marc, xxiii. 
6; Porphyr., de abstin., iv. 16, etc.) ; a statement 
which can be understood only, as Heeren suggests 
(I. i. p. 451, ff.), as intimating that the Magian 
institute, which existed long before this among 
the Medes, was introduced by Cyrus among the 
Persians also; 5. Iderodotus (i. 101) states that 
the Magi formed one of the tribes of the Medes ; 
and he also attributes the placing of the pseudo- 
Smerdis on the Persian throne to the Magi, who 
were moved thereto by a desire to substitute the 
Median for the Persian rule (iii. 61, ff. ; comp. 
Ctesias, Persica , c. 10-15 ; Justin, Hist. , i. 9 ; and 
the Behistun inscription as translated by Sir II. 
Rawlinson ; see Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. p. 427); 
6. I-Ierodotus mentions that, after this attempt of 
the Magi had been frustrated, it became a usage 
among the Persians to observe a festival in celebra¬ 
tion of the overthrow of the Magi, to which they 
gave the name of Magophonia (/xayo^ovla), and 
during which it was not safe for any Magus to 
leave the house (iii. 79; Agathias, ii. 25), a usage 
which could have had its origin only at a time 
when Magism was foreign to Persian beliefs and 
institutions; and 7. We find no allusion to the 
Magi in connection with any of the Medo-Persian 
kings mentioned in Scripture, a circumstance 
which, though not of itself of much importance, 
falls in with the supposition that Magism was not 
at that time a predominant Persian institution. 
The probability is, that this system had its source 
in Chaldsea, was from that propagated to Assyria, 
Media, and the adjoining countries, and was 
brought from Media into Persia, where it came at 
first into collision both with the national preju¬ 
dices and with the ancient religious faith of the 
people. With this accord the traditions which 
impute to Zoroaster, after he came to be regarded 


as the apostle of Magism, sometimes a Parthian 
and sometimes a Bactrian origin. 

Zoroaster, as the Greeks named the famous 
teacher and lawgiver, whom the Persians called 
Zerdusht, nourished in the reign of a king Gush- 
tasp, who has, on apparently sufficient grounds, 
been identified with the Darius Iiystaspes of the 
classical writers (Malcolm, Hist, of Persia , i. p. 
234).* Zoroaster is commonly spoken of as the 
great reformer of the Magian system after it had 
suffered corruption ; but it would be more correct 
to say, that on the primitive Dualistic worship 
of tlie Persians he superinduced some notions 
borrowed from the element-worship, with which 
Magism at a later period coalesced. His doctrines, 
as far as they can be gathered from the extant 
fragments of the Zend Avesta, especially the 
Vendiddd Sade, and from the Ulemai Islam (a 
treatise on the Parsee doctrine by an Arabic 
writer, supposed to belong to the 6th or 7th cen¬ 
tury of our era), relate principally to theology and 
ethics, with occasional references to questions of a 
cosmological and physiological character. Ilis 
theology is fundamentally Dualistic. The problem 
of the world in relation to God he answers by 
reference to the antithesis of light and darkness, 
good and evil; all things according to him con¬ 
sist in the mingling of antitheses. His primary 
principle is the Zerwane Akerene, the Endless 
Time (with which may be compared the rb 
#7 retpov of Anaximander ; see Arist. Physic . i. 4, 

5 ; iii. 4-7). Everything save time has been made. 
Time is the Creator— itself infinite, absolute, eter¬ 
nal. From the mingling of fire and water sprang 
Ormuzd, the luminous, the pure, the fragrant, 
devoted to good and capable of all good. Gazing 
into the abyss, he beheld afar off Ahriman, black, 
unclean, unsavoury, the evil-doer. He was startled 
at the sight, and thought within himself, I must 
put this enemy out of the way ; and set himself to 
use the fit means for this end. All that Ormuzd 
accomplished was by the help of Time; the Eter¬ 
nal Time produced the god Ormuzd ; and after 
the lapse of 1200 years the heavens and paradise 
were made, and the twelve signs which mark the 
heavens were fixed there. Each sign was formed 
in 1000 years. After the first three were formed, 
Ahriman arose to make war on Ormuzd, but fail¬ 
ing of success he returned to his glbomy abode, 
and remained there for otl^r 3000 years, during 
which the work of creation advanced, and three 
other signs were made. During this period the 
earth and the sea were also formed, man was 
created, and plants and animals produced. Again 
Ahriman assailed heaven with all his might, 
but failing in this, he attacked the world. He 
afflicted Kajumert, the first man, with a thousand 
plagues till he was destroyed; but was himself 
taken and driven into hell through the same open- 


* The Pers. Gushtasp _is com¬ 

pounded of two words, of which the former, gusht , 
is the part. pass, of a verb, which signifies to titter 
a cry, and the latter, asp, means horse; so that 
Gushtasp means a horse that has neighed, or one 
whose horse has neighed. In this meaning of the 
word we have probably the source of the story 
relatetl by Herodotus, as to the circumstances con¬ 
nected with the elevation of Darius Hystaspes to 
the throne (Hist. iii. 84, 87). 
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mg by which he had come into the world. In 
man there is much of Ormuzd and much of Ahri- 
man ; in his body are fire, water, earth, and air; 
lie has also soul, understanding, judgment, a 
fewer (‘principe des sensations,’ Anquetil), and 
five senses. By the soul are moved all the mem¬ 
bers we possess, and without the soul we are 
nothing. All these he has from Ormuzd. From 
Ahriman he has desire, need, envy, hatred, im¬ 
purity, falsehood, and wrath. When a man dies, 
the four elements of which'his body is composed 
mingle with the four primitive elements ; his soul, 
understanding, and judgment, unite with the fer- 
ver, and all become one. In this state man goes 
to judgment, and according as his good works or 
his bad works have preponderated during life, he 
is rewarded with immortality in paradise, or 
punished by being cast into hell. During life he is 
in constant conflict with the Dews or Diws, a class of 
beings possessing a body formed of the four ele¬ 
ments— beings essentially evil, and who tempt men 
to sin ; but at the resurrection they shall be anni¬ 
hilated, and all men at last shall be received into 
paradise. Even Ahriman himself shall be accepted 
and blessed ; for the Dews are gradually abstract¬ 
ing from him the evil and darkness that are in him, 
so that at last he shall be left pure and bright (see 
Hyde, Hist. Ret. Vet. Pers. , Oxon. 1700; Anquetil 
du Perron, Send A vesta, 3 vols. 410, Par. 1771 ; 
Vidlers, Fragmente iib. die Ret. des Zoroaster , Bonn 
1831). 

Falling originally into violent conflict with the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, the Magian system came 
gradually to be incorporated with these doctrines, 
and Zoroaster himself came to be reverenced as, 
if not the author, the great reformer of the Magian 
order. From the first Magism seems to have had 
two sides, one scientific and one popular — the for¬ 
mer directed to the pursuit of natural inquiry and 
moral speculation, the latter to the practice of the 
arts of the soothsayer and thaumaturgist (comp. 
Ilerod. i. 103, 120; vii. 19). It had thus a side on 
which it could find affinity with the theosophy and 
ethics of Zoroaster ; and to this it owed its chief 
strength and fame. The Magi became erelong a 
powerful body in Persia. Zoroaster had claimed 
for the teachers of theology a place in the first rank 
along with kings and judges ; and when the Magi 
became identified with the teachers of theology, 
they assumed the place which had been allowed to 
them. They were divided into three classes— Her- 
beds or learners, Mobcds or teachers, and Destur- 
Mobeds or perfect teachers, a division which is re¬ 
ferred to Zoroaster.* They were the councillors 
of the sovereign, the administrators of justice, the 
viceroys of the king in his absence on any expedi¬ 
tion, and to them was intrusted the education of 
the heir-apparent to the throne. It was, indeed, 
incompetent for any one to occupy the throne who 
had not been trained in the discipline and science 

* In the contents of the 21 Nosh or parts of 
the Zend A vesta, given by Vullers from the Reva- 
jet of Kame Behre, and that of Neriman Plushenk, 
the three orders are given as Hirbeds , Reds, and 
Deshirs ; and of these the Hirbed is said to have 
had care of the sacred fire ; the Red to have been 
the head of the Chakim or Wisemen, a magnate of 
the priesthood ; and the Destur the president of 
the teachers of religion in each province [Frag- 
mente iib. die Ret. des Zoroaster, p. 25). 


of the Magi (Cicero, De Divin., i. 41 ; Plato, Ai- 
cib. /., p. 122; Philo Jud., De spec, legibus, p. 
792, ed. Iloeschel ; Dio Chrysostomus in Bery- 
sten; Agathias, Hist. ii. , sub init.) 

But whilst Magism presented a side which linked 
it to speculative thought, its other side tended ever 
to degrade it to the level of vulgar superstition and 
interested trickery. Philo, who in one of his 
writings [Quod omnis probus liber, p. 876) speaks 
of the Magi as investigating the works of nature 
from a desire of knowing truth, and as devoting 
leisure to the study of the divine perfections, and 
to the initiating of others therein, in another place 
[De special, legg, p. 792), after exalting them as 
the companions and councillors of kings, goes on 
to say, that from the corruption of their art pro¬ 
ceeds that KaKorexvla which begging priests and 
conjurors practise to the delusion and injury of the 
more susceptible and ignorant portion of society. 
It was under this more debased form that Magism 
chiefly presented itself to the Jews and N to the 
Greeks and Romans. Hence, in the Rabbinical 
writers, the Magus appears almost invariably as a 
person whose arts are to be denounced and avoided, 
and whom to follow is to incur the most serious 
risk (Otho, Lex. Rabbin. Philol. , p. 402); whilst, 
by the classical writers, with the exception of those 
who could appreciate the speculative side of their 
pursuits, the Magi are invariably spoken of as de¬ 
ceivers, mischievous and abominable (Sophoq. Oed. 
Tyr., 387; Ilesych. sub voce; Tacit. Ann., ii. 27; 
xii. 22; 59; PI in., Hist. Nat., xxv. 9; xxvi. 4; 
xxx. 1, 2,. etc.) 

These considerations will prepare us to find the 
term Magus used, sometimes with an honourable 
and at other times with a discreditable reference. 
In the LXX. we find it used for the Ileb. 
conjuroj', magician , and also for DLDin, an inter¬ 
preter . of sacred things. In the N. T. we have it 
also in both references ; in the latter in the case 
of Barjesus and Ely mas (Acts xiii. 6, 8), to whom 
may be added Simon, who is described as * using 
sorcery (fiayeuiov), and as putting the people beside 
themselves by his magical arts (reus fiayeicus <?£ecr- 
TdKhai avTotis, Acts viii. 9, 11) [See under these 
names] ; in the former in the case of ‘ the wise men’ 
from the east, who came guided by a celestial 
luminary [Star in the East], to pay their homage 
to the infant Saviour (Matt. ii. 1, ff.) That these 
Magi were men occupied in the observation of the 
heavenly bodies may be inferred from their being 
attracted and guided by the star ; that they came 
from a considerable distance is probable from 
the length of time they appear to have spent on 
their journey (comp. ver. 16); and that they were 
sincere searchers after truth, and men on whose 
minds divine revelation had, through some channel, 
shed some of its rays, seems clear from the fact of 
their having engaged in such a journey at all. Be¬ 
yond this, however, little can be said with any 
certainty regarding them. Whence they came, 
what was their precise object in coming, and at 
what time their visit was made, are questions which 
have been variously answered. From the usage 
of the term dvaroXr) or duaroXal, as a local term, 
nothing can be concluded, for we find it, both in 
the LXX. and the N. T., used not only with re¬ 
ference to different countries (comp. Num. xxiii. 

7 ; Gen. x. 30 ; Job i. 3) ; but, in the most general 
way, for the portion of the world lying to the east 
of Judaea (Matt. viii. 11 ; xxiv. 27). The fact that 
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the terms Magi and Ghaldsei are sometimes used 
as synonymous has led some to fix on Babylonia 
as the country whence these Gentile worshippers 
came; others, observing that the gifts they pre¬ 
sented consisted of Arabian products, have con¬ 
cluded that they came from Arabia; others sup¬ 
pose them to have been Persians; others Bactrians ; 
and there have even been found some to contend 
for their having been Brahmins from India, a 
supposition in favour of which some very plausible 
arguments may be adduced. As nothing certain, 
however, can be advanced, the subject is best left 
in that indefiniteness in which the evangelist has 
stated it. As to the object which induced these 
Magi to undertake this journey, some have sup¬ 
posed that they were Jews living in the east, who 
were waiting for the hope of Israel, and came to 
Jerusalem to offer their homage to Jesus as the 
Messiah; but this view has not found many fol¬ 
lowers. From their inquiring for the newly-born 
king of the Jews, and from the whole tenor of the 
narrative, as well as from the fitness of the case, 
most interpreters regard them as Gentiles, who 
appeared on this occasion as representatives of the 
Gentile world, to hail with fitting worship the ad¬ 
vent of Him in whom all nations of the earth are 
to be blessed. The expectation of the Jews, that 
from their nation should go forth a world-king, 
was sufficiently known throughout the East to ac¬ 
count for searchers after truth like these Magi 
setting out on such a quest as that which brought 
them to Jerusalem [Jesus Christ]. With respect 
to the time when their visit was paid, we must place 
it either immediately after the birth of Jesus, or on 
the occasion of one of the annual visits which 
Joseph and Mary were wont to make to Jerusalem 
after their return to Nazareth (Luke ii. 41). The 
narrative of Matthew, taken by itself, leads to the 
former conclusion ; but when we compare it with 
that of Luke, a difficulty arises, from his statement 
that after the presentation in the temple, Mary and 
Joseph returned to Galilee, to their own city Naza¬ 
reth (ii. 39). As the presentation took place when 
Jesus was but a few days old, and as immediately 
after the visit of the Magi his mother and her hus¬ 
band fled with Him into Egypt, it is certain that 
either the visit of the Magi could not have been paid 
at this time, or Joseph and Mary could not have 
returned immediately after this to Nazareth, as 
Luke says they did. The only satisfactory outlet 
from this entanglement is to suppose that the visit 
of the Magi was paid on the occasion of the first or 
second visit of Mary and Joseph to Jerusalem after 
their return to Nazareth. This falls in also with 
the statement that Herod caused all the children of 
two years old and under to be destroyed, which 
would have been a piece of needless cruelty if his 
object had been to secure the death of an infant 
only a few days old. 

In the legends of the church these Magi are re¬ 
presented as kings, and as three in number; the 
former representation being founded on an arbitrary 
application of Ps. lxxii. 10 and Is. xlix. 7, the 
latter on the nuniber of the gifts they presented. 
Other equally unauthorised and vain additions grew 
up around the narrative of Matthew during the 
middle ages, of which the reader will find an ac¬ 
count in Smith’s Did. of the Bible, s. v. (Stanley, 
Hist, of Philosophy ; Creuzer, Symbolik u. Mytho- 
logie der Alten Volker; Muller in Herzog’s Encyk., 
viii. 675, ff.) — W. L. A. 


MAGIC. [Divination ; Teraphim.] 

MAGICIAN. This word appears in the A. V. 
as the representative of the Plebrew word DLD'in 

(Dan. ii. 10), used generally in the pi. 

(Gen. xli. 8, 24; Sept. i^y^raL ; Exod. vii. 11 ; 
Sept. co(f)LGTal ; viii. 3, 14, 15 [A. V. 7, 18, 19] ; 
Sept, iiraoM ; Dan. i. 20 ; ii. 2, 27 [Ch. ptoLinn] ; 

iv. 4 [A. Y. 7 ; Ch. def. fcOEmn]; v. n ; % Sept. 
iiraoLdoi 

As observed in the article Chartummin, it is 
unfortunate that our translators adopted this ren¬ 
dering for it. The term magician corresponds 
rather to the Ashaph or the Mecashaph of the O. 
T., or the pAyos of the LXX. and the N. T., in 
some of its references [Magi].— W. L. A. 

MAGOG (Jto ; Sept. Mcrycfy), the second son 

of Japheth (Gen. x. 2 ; 1 Cliron. i. 5), from whom 
the name was extended to the people descended 
from him. In the list Magog stands between 
Gomer and Madai, the Cimmerians or Cimbri 
[Gomer], and the Medes [Madai] ; and we are 
thereby directed to look for the people thus desig¬ 
nated towards the quarter in which these peoples 
had their sites. Now, to the north of them were 
the nations bearing the general name of Scythians, 
and with them Magog has been from an early 
period identified (comp. Joseph. Antiq. i. 6. 1; 
Hieron. in Ezek. xxxviii. 2; Assemani, Biblioth. 
Orient, iii. 2, pp. 16, 17, 20). Jewish tradition, 
as preserved by Josephus and Jerome, extended 
the name to all the nomad tribes beyond the 
Caucasus and the Palus Mseotis, and from the 
Caspian Sea to India, thus including the Tartar 
and Mongolian tribes, as well as those more pro¬ 
perly belonging to the Scythians. In the same 
general and vague way the name is used by the 
Syrian and Arabic geographers, as cited by Asse¬ 
mani (/. c.) ; D’Herbelot {Bibl. Orient., s.v. Jagi- 
ouge ); Hasse {Entdcckungen im felde der attest. 
Erd. und Menschengesch. , pt. i. p. 18; Rosen - 
mliller, Bibl. Geogr., i. 123). Michaelis [Suppl. ad 
Lexx. IIebb. , 1471); Rosenmiiller (Scholia, in Gen. 
x. 2); and Gesenius (Thes., s.v.), adopt the view 
that the Scythians generally are intended. Boclmrt 
(Phaleg, iii. 19) suggests that the name Gog ap¬ 
pears in Twyaprjvrj, the name of a district near to 
that through which the Araxes flows (Strabo, p. 
528); and this falls in with the supposition that the 
Magogites were Scythians, for the traditions of the 
latter represent their nation as coming originally 
from the vicinity of the Araxes (Diod. Sic., ii. 43). 
Since Bochart’s time the general consent of scholars 
has been in favour of regarding the eastern Scythi¬ 
ans as the Magog of Genesis; but Kiepert ‘ asso¬ 
ciates the name with Macija , or Maka , and applies 
it to Scythian nomad tribes which forced themselves 
in between the Arian or Arianized Medes, Kurds, 
and Armenians’ (Keil and Delitzsch, Bibl. Com¬ 
ment. on the O. T. [Clark], i. p. 163); while Bun¬ 
sen places Magog in Armenia; though in the map 
accompanying his Bibehverk it is placed to the 
north of the Euxine. Knobel also places Magog 
here, and connects the Scythian tribes thus named 
with those which spread into Europe, and were 
allied to the Sarmatians, who gave their name ulti¬ 
mately to the whole north-east of Europe,. and are 
the ancestors of the Slavic nations now existing. He 
also finds in the word JUD, which he translates 
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great mountain, an allusion to the Caucasus; but 
this translation rests on a very dubious etymology. 
Later Jewish tradition also identifies Magog with 
the Sarmatian tribes (Ftirst, Hcb.-Chald. W.B., s.v.) 

The name Magog does not again occur in Scrip¬ 
ture till it appears in Ezek. xxxviii. 2, ff., where the 
prophet is commanded to * set his face against Gog 
of the land of Magog [or against Gog, the land of 
Magog], prince of Rosh [or chief prince of] Me- 
shech and Tubal.* Scholars are divided as to 
whether rosh , in this passage, is to be taken 

as a common noun in the sense of head or chief, or 
as the proper name of a people. The Targ., Aq., 
Syr., and Vulg., adopt the former, and are followed 
byEwald {intoe.) and Hengstenberg (onRev. xx. 8); 
the LXX., Sym., Theodot., take the latter, followed 
by the majority of modern scholars. As concerns 
our present purpose, it is of little moment which of 
these be preferred; but the latter seems on the 
whole to have most in its favour. There is also a 
difference of opinion as to whether Gog is to be 
viewed as the name of the king of the land of 
Magog, or as a name bestowed by the prophet on 
the land of the Magogites ; the construction favours 
the latter view (see Havernick, in loc .), but as it is 
hardly possible on this view to discover to what 
refers, the former is generally adopted. On 

either supposition, Gog is to be regarded as a word 
formed by the prophet from Magog, possibly, as 
Ewald suggests {In Apocal ., p. 304), because the 
later Hebrews took the D in JOD as the mem 
locale, and, understanding by the word the place of 
Gog thought of Gog as the chief or ruler of the 
place. The specification of the sub-tribes Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal, is in harmony with the opinion 
that Magog is the Caucasian and European Scy¬ 
thians ; for, as is generally conceded, Rosh is the 
branch of the Scythians known to the Arabs under 

the name fids (Fraehn, Ibn FoszlaiHs Be - 

richt iiber die Russen d. alterer zeit , p. 28, ff.), 
and to the Greeks as oi 'P< 3 s, and described by 
Tzetzes as 7 ivos 2 kv0lk6v who were also called 
T aupoi, from whom the modern Russ have taken 
their name (Von Hammer, Origines Russes; Gesen., 
T/ies., s. v.); and Meshech and Tubal are the Mos- 
chi and Tibereni who occupied territories near the 
Caucasus in the neighbourhood of the Araxes. 
That the description by Ezekiel is to be taken 
symbolically and not literally, has been clearly 
shown by Havernick [Comment., p. 596, ff.) and 
Fairbairn ( Exposition , p. 375, ff.) ; but the descrip¬ 
tions and allusions of the prophet all go to identify 
the nations included under the command of Gog 
with the Scythians. 

As in Ezekiel Gog and Magog are represented as 
prince and people, and in their combination the sym¬ 
bol of the heathen nations as opposed to Israel, so in 
the Apocalypse (xx. 8) we find the two names appear¬ 
ing as the designations of separate peoples, the com¬ 
bination of which represents the entire anti-christian 
force of the world. This is in accordance with 
later Jewish notions, and with an apparently wide¬ 
spread tradition which represented Gog and Magog 
as synonymous with the aggregate powers of evil 
as opposed to the kingdom of God. We find traces 
of this in the Targums (see that of Jerusalem on 
Num. xi. 27, and that of Pseudo-Jonathan on Lev. 
xxvi. 44, and Num. xi. 27), and in the Talmud 
{Sanhed. xciv. 1; Edaiolh , ii. 10; Avoda Zarah, 


1 ; Wetstein, in loc.) We find it also in the tra¬ 
ditions of the Syrians (Knos, Chrestomath. Syr., p. 
66, ff.) and of the Arabians [Kuran, xviii. 93-97; 
D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient., s. v. yagiauge). The 
idea arose probably from the phrase being in the 
first instance vaguely used of the barbarous, 
little known, and much feared tribes which hung 
around the outskirts of Semitic civilization in the 

ancient world. Similarly the Arabs used 

Chin wa Machin, to designate the vast 

distant and little known empire of China. 

As to the derivation of the word Magog, no¬ 
thing can be said with certainty. Knobel connects 
Gog with the Pers. Koh, mountain, and regards the 
Ma as the Sansc. Malta, great, thus making Magog 
— the great mountain , and supposing an allusion to 
the Caucasus. Fiirst agrees in connecting Gog with 
Koh, but he thinks the Ma is the Copt, ma, place 
(comp. Sansc. main, earth). Others compare Gog 

with Ckakan, a name given by the north¬ 

ern Asiatics to the sovereign, and still retained by 
the Turks as one of the titles of the Sultan. What 
throws doubt on all these etymologies is, that they 
proceed on the assumption that Gog is the original 
word from which Magog is formed, whereas the 
reverse is obviously the fact ; from Magog, the 
name of the son of Japheth, the Jews taking the 10 
as the Mem loci derived Gog. Bochart suggests a 
derivation from J 1 D, the Hithpael of which is used 
in the sense of melting or wasting ; but he does 
this merely to get an argument in support of his 
notion that Magog is the Greek Prometheus, of 
whom the tradition was, that, chained to a rock on 
Caucasus, his liver was consumed by an eagle ; 
a notion which, though embraced by Stillingfleet 
[Origines Sacr ., bk. iii. c. 5), and by Gale [Court 
of the Gentiles, pt. I. bk. ii. c. 6), must be regarded 
as a mere learned fancy. There is more proba¬ 
bility in the suggestion that Magog stands related 
etymologically to Agag, Ogyges, etc. , and that we 
have in it the syllable ag or ak, which plays so im¬ 
portant a part in the languages of the Japhetic 
peoples, and which conveys the general concept of 
activity, energy, greatness, or majesty ; comp, ayav, 
dya/uai, dyrj, dyw, ayvds, ficucpds, macer; Sansc. 
moh, to grow, p.tya.%, magnus, macht, mogen, /noyloj, 
(jl 6 yis; Sansc. magh, to move productively, machcn, 
fMTjxavdo}, pLoxOtu ; Sansc. ag, to move, Lat. aqua, 
etc.— W. L. A. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB pPDD TOD, terror on 

: t • t 

every side), the name given to Pashhur, the son of 
Immer, at whose command Jeremiah was put in 
the stocks (Jer. xx. 1-3). As Pashhur (TlPIS/fi) 

signifies freedom or prosperity, it is probable that 
the prophet intended an allusion to this by the con¬ 
trasted meaning of the name he applied to him, as 
predictive of that calamity which was to befal him, 
and was to make him a terror to himself and all 
about him. The LXX. omit TQDD, and render 
TOD by fitroiKos, tracing it apparently to TO, pere- 
grinari. The phrase is a favourite one with Jere¬ 
miah, who uses it besides in vi. 25 ; xx. 10; xlvi. 

5 ; xlix. 29 ; Lam. ii. 22. Elsewhere it is found 
only in Ps. 2xxi. 14.—W. L. A. 

MAIIALALEEL (^X^bilD, Praise of God / Sept. 
Ma XeXer/X). 1. Son of Cainan, fourth in descent 
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trom Adam through Seth (Gen. v. 12, etc.) Those 
who adopt the notion that the list in ch. iv. of 
the Cainites is only a different form of the same 
traditional genealogy given of the Sethites in ch. v. 
regard Mahalaleel in the latter as corresponding to 
Mahajael in the former. But these two names 
have different meanings ; nor is there a single 
name in the Hebrew which is the same in both 
lists, except Enoch and Lamech. The notion itself 
of an identity in the lists is utterly gratuitous, for 
even if several of the names in both lists were the 
same, this would no more prove the two lists to be 
variations of the same, than the recurrence of the 
same Christian names in the genealogical roll of two 
allied families would prove the two rolls to be 
only different records of one line of descent. 
Equally gratuitous is the hypothesis of those who 
take these names as designating epochs, as well 
as that of Ewald and Fiirst, that these are names 
of deities of the primitive mythology. It is easy 
to frame hypotheses, but where such rest on 
nothing, it is idle to spend time in refuting them. 
The Hebrew text, the Samaritan, and the LXX. 
agree in representing Mahalaleel as reaching the 
age of 895 years. 2. One of the descendants of 
Judah through Pharez, and ancestor of Athaiah 
(Neh. xi. 4). — W. L. A. 

MAPIALATH (n^TO). 1. (MaeX&-; Maheleth), 

one of the wives of Esau, the daughter of Ishmael, 
and the sister of Nebaioth (Gen. xxviii. 9). As is 
the case also with the other wives of Esau, her 
name is differently given both in the Edomite gene¬ 
alogy (Gen. xxxvi. 3, 4, 13), and in Josephus 
{Antiq. i. 18. 8 ; ii. 1. 2). In these passages she is 
called Basliemath, a name also given (Gen. xxvi. 34) 
to one of Esau’s Canaanite wives. Hengstenberg 
{Gcmiin. of Pent., ii. 226) supposes that all the 
wives of Esau took new names on their marriage, 
and that Basliemath was the name thus assumed by 
the daughter of Ishmael, but the fact just men¬ 
tioned greatly lessens the probability of this expla¬ 
nation. The Samaritan Pentateuch preserves the 
name Mahalath in all the passages referred to. 

2. (MooXaS-; Alex. MoXaS- ; Mahalath). The 
daughter (according to the Keri) of Jerimoth, the 
son of David, and one of the eighteen wives of 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 18). According to the 
A. V., another wife of Rehoboam is mentioned in 
the latter part of the verse. It is, however, not 
certain that this is the meaning of the text, and the 
context (especially vers. 19, 20 ; comp. Joseph. 
Antiq. viii. 10. 1) strongly favours the opinion that 
one wife only is spoken of in ver. 18, and that 
Abihael is the name of the mother of Mahalath, and 
not of a second wife of Rehoboam. This is sup¬ 
ported by the reading of the MS. 176 (Kennicott) 

m, and by what appears to have been the 
text used by the LXX. (Bertheau, Comm, on Chron., 
1 . c.)—S. N. 

MAHALATH. The title of Psalms liii. and 
lxxxviii. [Psalms.] 

MAH AN AIM (DJ 3 TO; according to Gesenius 

pi. of ^riD, 1 camp f but more probably dual, 
‘ double camp,' IlapenfioKal ; in Josh. xiii. 26, 30, 
Mact?; and xxi. 38, Kapilv ; Alex. Mavcu/x, etc. ; 
Mahanaim, id csi Castra ; and Manaim ), a town 
east of the Jordan and on the north bank of the 
Jabboc. The origin of the name is given in Gen. 


xxxii. 2 ; after the interview between Laban and 
Jacob at Galeed, ‘Jacob went on his way, and the 
angels of God met him. And when he saw them, 
he said, This is God’s host (lUriD, Mahaneh), and 

he called the name of that place Mahanaim — 
perhaps because of the double camp or host— that 
of the angels arid his own. It does not appear 
that there was any town on the spot at that period, 
though doubtless the heavenly vision would thence¬ 
forth render the place holy, and cause men to settle 
around it. On the approach of the Israelites to 
Palestine, Mahanaim is again mentioned in the 
description of the territory of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26); 
it stood on the border between that tribe and 
Manasseh (cf. ver. 30), but was allotted to the 
Levies out of Gad (xxi. 38). It seems to have 
become one of the most important cities east of the 
Jordan, for when the power of Saul’s house was 
destroyed in western Palestine, Abner took Ish- 
bosheth to Mahanaim, and made him king over 
Gilead, etc. (2 Sam. ii. 8). It is a singular fact 
that it was to this very place David fled on the 
rebellion of Absalom (2. Sam. xvii. 24, 27) ; and 
he was received with a hospitality which has 
always characterised nomad and semi-nomad tribes 
in the East (xix. 32). In Mahanaim David re¬ 
mained during the battle, which resulted in the 
overthrow and death of Absalom ; and there he 
heard the tidings which affected so deeply his 
paternal heart. This city subsequently became 
one of the stations of Solomon’s twelve purveyors 
(1 Kings iv. 14). The name does not again 
appear in sacred history. 

Josephus states that Mahanaim was a strong and 
beautiful city {Antiq. vii. 9. 8). It was apparently 
unknown to Eusebius and Jerome {Onomast., s.v. 
Manaim). Its exact position is nowhere described. 
It lay between Galeed and the river Jabboc, and 
apparently not far distant from the latter (Gen. 
xxxii. 2, 9, 22). The country between it and the 
Jordan was called Bithron (2 Sam. ii. 29) ; but we 
can form no correct idea from Scripture how far 
the city was from the Jordan. The site of Maha¬ 
naim has not yet been identified. There is a small 
village called Mahneh, whose name suggests iden¬ 
tity, but it is more than twenty miles north of 
the Jabboc, and this' distance would scarcely seem 
to accord with the indications given in Genesis of 
Jacob’s journey from Galeed to the Jabboc. The 
topographical notices, however, are here obscure, 
and no positive argument either for or against can 
be based upon them. It would seem strange that 
a holy place, and a strongly fortified city, such as 
Mahanaim, should have abruptly disappeared from 
history, and have left no trace behind except a 
poor village. May it not be, therefore, that the 
ruins of Gernsa occupy the site of Mahanaim? 
The situation would suit the Scripture narrative. 
The ancient history of Gerasa is unknown. It is 
first mentioned by Josephus, but at that time and 
afterwards it was the capital of Perosa — thus occu¬ 
pying the place previously held by Mahanaim (see, 
however, Raumer, Pal. 244; Ritter, Pal. nnd 
Syr., ii. 1039-40). The ruins of Gerasa are the 
most extensive and splendid east of the Jordan 
(Gerasa; Handbook for S. and P, ii. 311, seq .)— 
J. L. P. 

MAHANEH-DAN flTronO, ‘camp of Dan;’ 

IIa/)e/x/3oX77 Sav ; Castra Dan), the name given to 
the place where the Danites assembled and en- 
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camped before setting out on their expedition 
against Laish. It is described as in , that is, 
within the territory of Kirjath-jearim, and situated 
behind tlie town. Now Kirjath-jearim 

stands on the north-eastern slope of a hill, and 
probably the situation of the camp was above the 
city on the top of the hill (Judg. xviii. 12). The 
position is a most commanding one ; and being 
a short march from the principal cities of the 
Danites, on the line of route which they were to 
take, it formed an excellent gathering-place. It 
was apparently on this same hill that the house of 
Abmadab stood, to which the ark was brought 
from Bethsheinesh—‘ And the men of Kirjath- 
jearim came, and fetched up the ark,-and brought 
it into the house of Abinadab, in the hill' (or * in 
Gibeah ,’ ; 1 Sam. vii. 1; cf. 2 Sam. vi. 2, 

3). There may have been some ancient sanctuary 
there, to which even the Israelites attached a cer¬ 
tain amount of sacredness. 

In Judg. xiii. 25 we read of a ‘camp of Dan,’ or 
Mcihaneh-Dan (the Hebrew being the same as in 
xviii. 12, as are also the LXX. and the Vulgate), 
where the Spirit of the Lord began at first to move 
Samson. This can scarcely be the same, however, 
as the Mahaneh of Kirjath-jearim, because the 
former was situated between Zorah and Eshtaol. 
Zorah is about eight miles south-west of Kirjath- 
jearim ; and Eshtaol, which is probably identical 
with Yeshua [Eshtaol], lay only two miles from 
Zorah, towards Kirjath-jearim. But whether 
Eshtaol be identical with Yeshua or not, we can¬ 
not. suppose it to have been situated north-east of 
Kirjath-jearim, and thus far within the proper ter¬ 
ritory of Judah ; and, consequently, the ‘ Camp of 
Dan,’ which lay between Zorah and Eshtaol, 
could not have been identical with the Mahaneh- 
Dan situated at Kirjath-jearim. The former 
appears, to have been the stated and permanent 
‘ gathering-place ’ of the tribe in their wars with 
the Philistines, while the latter was chosen as the 
point of departure for the great northern expedi¬ 
tion. Besides, we can scarcely suppose that the 
burial-place of Manoah, which was evidently at 
the ‘ Camp of Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol,’ 
could have been beside Kirjath-jearim (Judg. xvi. 

31 ; see Handbook , i. 282 ; Robinson, B. R. , ii. 
12 ; iii. 153).—J. L. P. 

MAHER-SIIALAL-HASH-BAZ me 

121 ; Sept. Tou d^eios Trpovofqv 7 roiTjcrai cKb- 

AH, words prognostic of the sudden attack of the 
Assyrian army he hasteth to the spoil ’), which 
the prophet Isaiah was first commanded to write 
in large characters upon a tablet, and afterwards to 
give as a symbolical name to a son that was to be 
bom to him (Is. viii. 1, 3). It is, as Dr. Hender¬ 
son remarks, the longest of any of the Scripture 
names, but has its parallels in this respect in other 
languages, especially in our own during the time 
of the Commonwealth.—J. K. 

MAIILON (|ii?nD ; MaaAcuz/; Mahalon) is men¬ 
tioned in Ruth iv. 10 as the husband of Ruth. 
His name occurs in three other places, with that 
of his brother Chilion (Ruth i. 2, 5, and iv. 9). 
From the first of these passages, which formally 
treats of his family, it would seem that he was the 
cider son of Elimclech and Naomi. These parents 
were persons of wealth and distinction (Targ. 


Jon. on Ruth calls the father N 2 T 1 503 - 1 , vir mas- 
nus, and his sons, J\D 2 TI, magnates), as would ap¬ 
pear from their close relation to Boaz, the head of 
the tribe of Judah (comp. Ruth ii. 1). Driven by 
famine from Bethlehem, their home, the family 
migrated to the neighbouring country of Moab ; 
here the two sons married native wives. The 
Targum and some of the Rabbinical writers men¬ 
tion this is a sin, as if contrary to Deut. xxiii. 3. 
This law however, according to the Talmud, applies 
to the males only of the prohibited nations ; and 
accordingly other writers, such as Aben Ezra, sup¬ 
pose that the two daughters of Moab became 
proselytes, and so saved their husbands from a 
violation of the law (Cahen, in loc.) Rashi, not 
content with supposing Mahlon and Chilion to have 
been men of rank and influence (proof of which he 
finds in their designation, ‘ EphratkitesJ* Ruth i. 
2), makes their wives to have been princesses. 
Mahlon is supposed to have received Ruth from the 
hands of no less a person than Eglon, king of 
Moab, her father. This rests on no historical 
foundation, but is rather against the general view 
which we derive from the book of Ruth. Accord¬ 
ing to this view Mahlon and his brother, after ten 
years of wedded life in Moab, died childless, his 
father having died apparently soon after his re¬ 
moval to Moab; and the family thus bereft of its 
male, members seems to have been greatly reduced 
(see i. 21). By the subsequent marriage of the vir¬ 
tuous Ruth with the wealthy Boaz, the fortunes of 
Mahlon’s family were abundantly retrieved. Boaz, 
on taking the young widow to be his wife, avowed 
it as one of his objects ‘ to raise up the name of the 
dead [Mahlon] upon his inheritance, that the name 
of the dead be not cut off from among his brethren, 
and from the gate of his place’ (Ruth iv. 10). 
[Kinsman.]—P. Ii. 

MAHOL ($>inD ; Sept. MdX ; Alex. MaoilX), 

the father of Pieman, Chalcol, and Darda, famous 
for their wisdom, in which only Solomon excelled 
them (1 Kings v. 11 [iv. 31 A. V.]). In 1 Chron. ii. 

6, persons of the same name are called the sons of 
Zerah ; but there seems some confusion here, 
arising probably from the epithet TniNH attached 
to Ethan, in 1 Kings v. 11, being confounded with 
mt, the son of Judah. It is probable that the 
persons with whom Solomon is compared by the 
historian lived near his own time. It has been 
conjectured that for TnTNH should be read 
mftfn, the native, and that the epithet is applied 
to Ethan to distinguish him from the sons of the 
stranger Mahol (Thenius, in loc.)— W. L. A. 

MAI, Angelo, Cardinal, and one of the most 
famous scholars of the Romish Church in the pre¬ 
sent age, was born at Shilpario, in the province of 
Bergamo, 7th March 1782. Pie entered the order 
of Jesuits in 1799 J and in 1804 he became classi- 


* That is, as he renders the word, 4 noble ’ 
(ebyepets). The word, which seems to refer to the 
ancient name of Bethlehem, may convey the hon¬ 
ourable idea of an indigenous origin and high family 
descent. Aben Ezra connects this name of Beth¬ 
lehem with Caleb’s wife Ephrata. In like manner, 
and perhaps for a like reason, Jesse of Bethlehem 
is called 4 the Ephrathite' in 1 Sam. xvii. 12 (comp, 
the ’EpexS-et'Scu rd TraXaibv "OX( 3 iol, said of the 
Athenians of noble birth, in Euripides, Medea, 824). 
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cal teacher in the Jesuit College at Naples. Shar¬ 
ing in the expulsion of the Jesuits from Naples by 
Joseph Bonaparte, he found refuge in the Collegium 
Romanum at Rome ; and having received priests’ 
orders, he turned his attention to paleographic 
studies, and especially to the deciphering of palimp¬ 
sests. In 1813 he became custos of the Ambrosian 
library at Milan ; and from this time began to issue 
those publications which have made his name 
famous. These consist of editions of ancient MSS. 
discovered and deciphered by him, and which form 
invaluable additions to the stores of ancient liteiatuie 
previously possessed by scholars. To his persever¬ 
ance and skill the learned world is indebted for the 
treatise of Cicero De Republica (with lacuna:), an 
oration of Isocrates, some writings of Philo Judaeus, 
some fragments of the Gothic version of Paul’s 
Epistles, also of the Roman Antiquities of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and many other remains of anti¬ 
quity. The greater part of his discoveries have 
been published in a collected form in the following 
works :—Scriptorum Veil. Nova Collectio, 10 vols., 
Rom. 1825-38 ; Classici auctores a Vaticams Codd. 
cd., 10 vols., Rom. 1828-38 \ Spicilegntm Roman., 

8 vols., Rom. 1839-41; Nova Patrum Biblioth., 

7 vols., Rom. 1844-54. In recognition of his 
valuable labours, Mai was made librarian of the 
Vatican in 1819 ; and after obtaining several eccle¬ 
siastical dignities, he was, in 1838, made Cardinal 
by Pope Gregory XVI. Pie continued his learned 
labours to the last, and in the midst of them was 
carried off by an inflammatory attack, 9th Feb. 
1854. Some of his latest labours were spent on 
the preparation for the press of the famous Codex 
Vaticanus of the O. and N. T.—W. L. A. 

MAIMONIDES, Moses, also called by the 
Jews Rambam , from the initial letters D3"D~I = 
nD'D p '"I, R. Moses b. Maimun , and by the 
Arabians Abu Amram Musa b. Maimun Obeid 
Allah , was born at Cordova, March 30th, 1135- 
This great luminary, the Glory of Israel, the second 
Moses, the Reformer of Judaism, as he is called, 
was first initiated, when a youth, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the Talmud, Jewish literature, mathe¬ 
matics, and astronomy, by his father who was a 
thorough scholar. lie had scarcely passed his 
thirteenth year when his native place, Cordova, 
was taken by the Almohades (May or June 114S), 
and the fanatic caliph issued a decree that, on pain 
of exile, the Jews and the Christians must alike 
embrace Islamism, which compelled his parents to 
emigrate with the greater part of the Jewish com¬ 
munity, and travel about, as he himself tells us, 

4 by land and by sea,’ without finding a resting- 
place for the sole of his foot. At the age of 
twenty-three (1158), he showed his extraordinary 
powers of comprehension and elucidation in a 
treatise on the Jewish calendar, based on astro¬ 
nomical principles (“lUVH )U^n), which he com¬ 
posed for a friend ; and in the same year, whilst 
wandering about from place to place, he also began 
his stupendous Commentary on the Mishna. So 
great was then already his knowledge of the Tal¬ 
mud, that he could dispense with books when 
engaged on this gigantic work. Twelve months 
after (1159-60), he went with his parents to Fez, 
where they were compelled, at the peril of their 
lives, outwardly to embrace Islamism. For this 
he was attacked by a co-religionist, and replied to 
it in a treatise'entitled A Letter on Religious Perse¬ 


cution ODOT rrOK), or, A treatise on Glorifying 
God (D&7I ETPp 1 DKD)— i.e.,by suffering martyr¬ 
dom — which is a most ingenious plea for those 
who have not the courage to submit to death foi 
their religion, and who, having outwurdly re¬ 
nounced their faith, continue secretly to practice 
their religion. This maiden production of Mai- 
monides, which he composed about 1160-64, and 
in which he propounds his idea of Judaism, was 
published by Geiger, Moses ben Maimon, part i., 
Breslau 1850. 

Maimonides was now secretly engaged in en¬ 
couraging and preserving those of his brethren in 
Judaism who, like himself, had outwardly pro¬ 
fessed Mohammedanism. But this endangered his 
life, and he was compelled to flee from Fez (April 
18, 1165). He took refuge on board a vessel, 
which, after a most dangerous voyage, reached St. 
Jean d’Acre, May 16, 1165. From thence he made 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and then to Egypt, 
where he lost his father (1166), and finally settled 
at Fostat, the port of Cairo, delivering lectures on 
philosophy. In all his wanderings, however, he 
devoted every spare moment to the Commentary on 
the Mishna, which he began at twenty-three, and 
which he now finished (1168), after ten years’ 
labour. This remarkable work, which was written 
in Arabic, and entitled The Book of Light (Arab. 

3 KD 3 , Heb. IINOn 1 QD), is designed to 
simplify the study of the exposition of the Law or 
Pentateuch, handed down by tradition, which was 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the super-com¬ 
mentaries and discussions which had accumulated 
thereon since the close of the Mishna to the days of 
Maimonides. It is preceded by a general elaborate 
introduction, in which he discourses on the true 
nature of prophecy, shows its relationship to the law 
given on Sinai, treats on the figurative language 
occurring in the Pentateuch and the Prophets, etc., 
etc. In the special introduction to the Tract San¬ 
hedrim he, for the first time, defined and formally 
laid down the Jewish creed, which consists of the 
following thirteen articles :—1. There is one God, 

• who is a perfect being, the Creator and preserver 
of all things ; 2. He is an indivisible unity; 3. He 
is incorporeal and immutable; 4. He is eternal, 
and no being existed before Him; 5- He alone is 
to be worshipped; 6. He endowed chosen men 
with the gift of prophecy; 7. Moses was incom¬ 
parably the greatest of all prophets; 8. The whole 
Law— i.e., the Pentateuch—was given by God to 
Moses ; 9. This law is complete and unalterable; 
10. God is omniscient, and takes cognizance of all 
the thoughts and deeds of man ; 11. He will judge 
both the righteous and the wicked; 12. Messiah is 
to come, and he may appear any day; and, 13. 
There is to be a general resurrection of the dead. 
This introduction of a definite creed may be con¬ 
sidered as one of the most important events in the 
Jewish history since the destruction of Jerusalem. 

This creed (D^py iVOT b6e>) forms to the pre¬ 
sent day a part of the Synagogue Ritual, and is 
rehearsed daily by every Jew.- If any Israelite dis¬ 
believes one of these articles, he is regarded as a 
heretic (pD, DTlp s DX), does not belong any more 
to the Jewish community, and has no portion in 

the world to come (fcOH p^n). Comp. 

Maimonides, Introduction to sect, x., Tract San¬ 
hedrim, or to Perek Chelek. 
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In consequence of this work, Maimonides gra¬ 
dually became the great oracle in all matters of 
religion; he was appealed to (in 1175) by the 
Jews from different parts of the world for his opi¬ 
nion on difficulties connected with the law, and was 
nominated Rabbi of Raheia in 1177. Though con¬ 
stantly beset by crowds who came to consult him 
on all questions, philosophical, medical, and re T 
ligious, yet, by intruding on the night for his pro¬ 
founder studies, he was able, after ten years’ la¬ 
bour (1170-80) to complete his second stupendous 
work (Nov. 7, 1180), called Deuteronomy, Second 
Law (miD nJD’D), or Jad Hachezaka = The 
Mighty Hand (Plpfnn *1', in allusion to Deut. xxxiv. 
12, and because the work consists of fourteen books 
^ S = I 4)> which created a new epoch in Judaism. 
The fourteen books, subdivided into eighty-two 

Tractates OTD^n), of which the work consists 
form a cyclopaedia comprising every department of 
Biblical and J udaistic literature. When it is added, 
that Maimonides has given in every article a lucid 
abstract of the ancient traditional expositions of 
those who were regarded as the oracles in their 
respective departments, the immense importance of 
tliis remarkable production to the Biblical student 
can hardly be overrated. It is written in very clear 
and easy Hebrew, as Maimonides was anxious 
that it should be intelligible to all readers. Within 
a few years of its appearance the work was copied 
and circulated most extensively in Arabia, Pales¬ 
tine, Africa, Southern France, and Italy, and 
through the world wherever Jews resided. It soon 
became the text-book of the Jewish religion, and 
was regarded as a new Bible or Talmud. So great 
and world-wide was his fame, not only as the re¬ 
former of Judaism, but as a physician, that Richard 
Coeur de Lion invited him to become court phy¬ 
sician in England, which he declined, and the 
Vizier Alfadhel appointed him chief {Reis, *1\5J) of 
all the congregations in Egypt ( circa 1187). His 
numerous and onerous duties, as the spiritual head 
of Judaism, and the constant demand for his great 
medical skill, were, however, alike unable to over¬ 
come the powers of his intellect, which he had con¬ 
secrated to the elucidation of the Bible and the 
traditional law, and to the harmonizing of revela¬ 
tion with philosophy. Thus, in the midst of all 
his engagements, Maimonides determined to re¬ 
claim his disciple Ibn Aknin [Ibn Aknin] from the 
prevailing scepticism about a future world, the 
destiny of man, sin, retribution, revelation, etc. etc. ; 
and, desirous to counteract this baneful infidelity, 
completed, about 1190, his third great work. 
This religio-philosophical work, consisting of 
three parts in 204 sections, which he wrote 

in Arabic, entitled pT>Nn?X in Hebrew 

D'DIDJ miD, More Nebuchim=//z* Guide of the 
Perplexed , in allusion to Exod. xiv. 3, created a 
new epoch in the philosophy of the middle ages. 
Not only did Mohammedans write commentaries 
upon it, but the Christian schoolmen learned from 
it how to harmonize the conflicts between religion 
and philosophy. The great aim of Maimonides— 
to harmonize in his writings the written with oral 
law—obliged him to reject many things in the 
rabbinic writings which many of his Talmudic 
brethren held inviolably sacred. This involved him 
in extensive and painful controversies during the 
rest of his life, and he had the mortification of seeing 
the Jewish nation, whom he laboured so hard to 
* VOL. ITT. * 


unite by the creed he, for the first time, introduced 
into the synagogue, divided into two parties; the one 
fighting with anathemas against him, regarding him 
as a heretic, and consigning his works to the flaifies, 
and the other defending him as the angel, the mes¬ 
senger of a new covenant. In the midst of the 
conflict Hhe Great Luminary ’ of the Jewish nation 
was extinguished, Dec. 13, 1204. The Jews and 
the Mohammedans of Fostat had public mourning 
for three days, the Jews of Jerusalem proclaimed 
a day of extraordinary humiliation, reading pub¬ 
licly the threatenings of the law (Deut. xxviii.) 
and the history of the capture of the ark by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. iv. etc.) ; for they regarded 
Maimonides as the ark containing the law. His 
remains were conveyed to Tiberias ; and the reve¬ 
rence which the Jewish nation still cherish for his 
memory is expressed by the well-known saying, 

nmp Dp *6 n^D nmv, ‘ From Moses, the 
lawgiver, to Moses (Maimonides), no one hath arisen 
like Moses,’ in allusion to Deut. xxxiv. io. 

Editions and Translations of his Works. —Of 
those great works which bear on Biblical litera¬ 
ture, the first, i.e., DSTD, was translated 

into Hebrew from the original Arabic by a number 
of contemporary literati, and is now printed with 
the text of the Mishna (ed. Naples 1492, Venice 
1546, Sabionetta 1559, Mantua 1561-62, etc.), and 
the Talmud (ed. Soncino 1484, Vienna 1520-30, 
1540-50, Basel 1578-80, Cracow 1603-1606, Lublin 
1617-28, Amsterdam 1644-47, etc.) Dean Mil- 
man is mistaken in saying that this ‘great work 011 
the Mishna, the Porta Moses, was translated by 
Pococke’ {History of the Jews, 3d ed., London 1863, 
vol. iii. p. 150), as this celebrated Orientalist only 
translated portions of it, chiefly consisting of the in¬ 
troductions to the different Tractates {Theological 
Works, vol. i., ed. Twells, London 1740). The 
Arabic original of these portions is given for the first 
time with this translation. Surenhusius has given 
an abridged version of the whole commentary in his 
edition of the Mishna, Amsterdam 1678. There 
are also extant Spanish versions of the whole, and 
German translations of various parts of this work. 

2. The Mishna Torah or Jad Hachezaka. —The 
first edition of the text appeared in Italy, in the 
printing-office of Solomon b. Jehuda and Obadja 
b. Moses, about 1480, two vols. fol. ; then in 
Soncino 1490; the text, with different commentaries, 
Constantinople 1509 ; Venice 1524, 1550-51, 
I 574'75J with an alphabetical index and many 
plates, 4 vols. folio, Amsterdam 1702. It is to 
this edition that the references in this Cyclopaedia 
are made. Translations of portions of this work in 
Latin have been published, and also one or two in 
English. 

3. The More Nebuchim, or The Guide of the Per¬ 
plexed, was, till lately, read in the Hebrew trans¬ 
lation of Ibn Tibbon, first published about 1480 ; 
then in Venice 1551; Sabionetta 1553; Berlin 
1791-96; Sulzbach 1828, etc. It was translated 
into Latin by Justinian, bishop of Nebio, R. Mossei 
TEgyptii Dux sive Director dubitantium, Paris 
1520; then again by Buxtorf jun., Doctor Per- 
plexorum, Basel 1629. The first part was trans¬ 
lated into German by Fiirstenthal, Krotoschin 1839 ; 
the second by M. E. Stein, Vienna 1864; and the 
third by Scheyer, Frankfort-on-the-Maine 1838. 
Part iii. 26-49 has been translated into English by 
Dr. Townley, The Reasons of the Lazos of Moses, 
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London 1827. The original Arabic of the first 
and second parts has for the first time been pub- • 
lished, with a Trench translation and elaborate 
notes, by Munk, Paris 1856-61. We trust that 
this celebrated and industrious Orientalist will soon 
publish the third and last part. Comp. Geiger, 
Moses ben Maimon , Breslau 1850 ; Fiirst, Biblio¬ 
theca Judaic a, ii. 290-316; Steinschneicler, Cata¬ 
logue Lib . Ileb. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 
1861-1942; Jost, Geschichle des Judcnthums, 
Leipzig 1858, vol. ii. p. 428, ff. ; Frankel, Hode- 
gctica in Mischnam , Leipzig 1859, p. 320, ff.; 
Toel, Die Religions - philosophic des Moses ben 
Maimon, in Jahresbericht der jiidisch-theologischen 
Seminars , Breslau 1859 ; Graetz, Geschichte der 
Juden, vol. iii., Leipzig 1861, p. 310, ff.—C. D. G. 
MAISTRE DE SACY. [Sacy.] 

MAKAZ ‘end;’ Ma^; Alex. M d X - 

juas; Macces), a place mentioned only in 1 Kings 
iv. 9, in describing the district allotted to the 
second of Solomon’s purveyors. It is joined with 
Shaalbim and Bethshemesh, and was thus pro¬ 
bably situated in the territory of Dan, on the 
western slopes of the mountains of Judah. It 
appears to have been unknown to Eusebius and 
Jerome ( Onomqst ., s. v. Maces), and its site has not 
been identified.—J. L. P. 

MAICHELOTH Qr6npp; ‘assemblies,’ as in 

Ps. Ixviii. 27 ; Ma«7?Xc6S-; Maceloth ), one of the 
stations of the Israelites in the wilderness, men¬ 
tioned only in the summary of their joumeyings 
given in Num. xxxiii. (25, 26). The site is 
unknown.—J. L. P. 

MARKED AH (iTlpp ; perhaps 4 place of 

shepherds,’ from root HpJ ; Gesen., Thesaurus, 
s. v. ; Ma/o? 5 a, but in Josh. xv. 41 Ma^Sct^ ; 
Alex. MaKrjdd; Maceda ), an ancient royal city of 
Canaan (Josh. xii. 16), captured by Joshua imme¬ 
diately after the defeat of the allied kings at 
Gibeon (x. 28). It obtains its only celebrity from 
its connection with that great battle. We read 
that the defeated Canaanites fled down the Pass 
of Bethhoron, and- were hotly pursued by the 
Israelities 4 Io Azekah and Makkedah’ (x. 10). 
At the latter town was a cave in which the fugitive 
monarchs hid themselves (16, 17). Stones were 
rolled on the mouth of the cave, and the pursuit 
followed up until they that remained 4 entered into 
fenced cities’ (20). Then Joshua returned to 
Makkedah, opened the cave, slew the kings, 4 and 
hanged them on five trees’ (26). 

The situation of Makkedah is not precisely de¬ 
scribed in the Bible, yet we have some indication 
of the region in which it stood. After the slaughter 
of the kings at Makkedah, Joshua marched on Lib- 
nah, and then on Lachish (x. 29). The site of the 
latter is known. It is on the southern border of 
the plain of Philistia [Lachish] ; and Libnah. 
appears to have been situated a short distance 
north of it [Libnah]. Joshua’s line of march was 
south or south-west; and, therefore, we may infer 
that Makkedah lay north, or north-east, of Libnah. 
With this agrees the order of the towns in Josh, 
xii. 15, 16—Libnah, Adullam, Makkedah; and in 
ch. xv. Makkedah is enumerated among the towns 
allotted to Judah in the Shephelah (33, 41) ; that 
is, the plain of Philistia lying near the western 
base of the hills. All the kings who joined the 


king of Jerusalem against Gibeon were from the 
south—I-Iebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon. 
When their armies were driven down the Pass of 
Bethhoron, they would naturally endeavour to 
escape to their own cities (x. 19) along the base 
of the mountains, where their flight would be un¬ 
impeded. All these indications point to one 
locality; and with them partly agrees the state¬ 
ment of'Eusebius and Jerome, who place Mak¬ 
kedah eight miles from Eleutheropolis towards the 
east (irpos dvaroXas ; Onomast., s. v. Maceda ). When 
the writer explored the Shephelah in the spring of 
1857, he found at the foot of the mountains, about 
eight miles north-east of Eleutheropolis, a small 
village called el-Klediah , not far from Jarmuth, 
one of the confederate cities ; in the hill-side near 
it are numerous large caves. This may probably 
mark the site, as it bears some resemblance to the 
name of Makkedah ( Ilandbk . 251). Van de Velde 
would locate it at Sumeil , two and a half hours 
north-west of Eleutheropolis [Memoir, 33 2 )- The 
only objection against el-Klediah is its distance 
from Bethhoron—about twenty miles. The kings 
were captured and killed on the evening of the day 
of battle; Makkedah also was taken that same 
day (ver. 28). All this, however, is possible, 
unless we deny the miracle, for ‘the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
town about a whole day' (ver. 13).—J. L. P. 

MAKTESH (Wpp, ‘a mortar;’ KaraKCKop .- 

fxhr ); Pi la; Vet. Lat. Concissd), a quarter 01- 
suburb of Jerusalem, specially denounced by Zepli- 
aniah (i. 11). It would seem from the use of the 
article (&TDDH), and from the fact that, as a name, 
the word is nowhere else found, that Maklesh is an 
appellative rather than a proper name, intended to 
describe one of the deep valleys of Jerusalem, 
which in shape resembled a 4 mortar.’ The 
ancient versions so regard it (Aq., els tov li\p.ov; 
Theod., iv rw Bc&et). The Targum supposes 
reference to be made to the valley of Kidron. 
Others think it means the Tyropoeon, a deep 
valley in the centre of the city, where the shops 
and principal places of business were situated 
(Henderson, ad loc. ; Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 4. 2). 
The context would seem to favour the idea that 
some place of merchandise was specially referred 
to :— 4 Howl, ye inhabitants of Maktesli, for all 
the merchant people are cut down; all they that 
bear silver are cut off.’—J. L. P. 

MALACHI abbr. from rVOxta, 

messenger of God ; cf. 'H'lN, from rT’-'HIN ; ‘Ofcs 
from etc. ; LXX., MaAaxhts in the head¬ 
ing ; but in i. I = dyyeXos avrov, * sell. 

K vplov; where cod. Barber. Aquila, Symmachus, 

Theodotion, and Tp have MctXaxhw ( = rPD&OD) ; 

Vulg. Malachias ; Targum. p]W 'Ztibn 

fcOiDD N“)tT, Malachi who is called Ezra the Scribe; 

Syr. ; Arab. U^-Lc), the author of 

the last of the canonical books of the O. T. (in the 
Hebrew canon as the last of the *Hn, placed 
before Psalms), who is therefore also denominated 
by Jewish authorities D'WDDn £] 1 D, 4 end of the 
prophets;’ CPfrOrUH DJYin, 4 seal of the prophets ;’ 
jnn&, 4 the last among them,’ and the like. 

Absolutely nothing is known about this pro- 
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phet’s personal history. Neither his birthplace 
nor his kindred, neither the time of his life nor that 
of his death, are to be found in any authentic 
record. Speculation and legend have therefore 
early been busy in supplying these desiderata. 
Malachi is thus, according to Rab [Meg. 15, a), 
Mordecai himself, and the former name has been 
bestowed upon him on account of his being second 

to the king (Tj^D), as stated in Esther x. 3 ; which 

etymological suggestion is contradicted (ib.) by a 
tradition recorded in a Boraitha, where, in an 
enumeration of the seven prophets who prophe¬ 
sied in the second year of Darius, Mordecai and 
Malachi are counted separately. Another opinion 
brought forward in the same place by Jehoshuah b. 
Korchah, viz., that Malachi was none else but Ezra 
— an opinion supported by R. Nachman b. Jizchak 
on account of both Malachi and Ezra inveighing 
against the practice of marrying heathen women— 
is equally rejected by the majority of the Talmudical 

authorities who hold [ib.), ‘IJDtP —whoever 

this prophet was, he was not identical with anybody 
else of a different name, but he was an individuality 
of his own, and his name is Malachi. The pre¬ 
sumed identity with Ezra is further contradicted by 
a dictum in Sebach. (62, a), which makes Malachi 
return at once with Zerubbabel. Of the manifold 
strange theories subsequently started on the basis 
of the prophet’s name, which was construed, in the 
absence of any other information, into an appella¬ 
tive : we may mention that of Origen, who holds 

an angel (“j^D) to be the real author of the 
book ; that recorded in Pseudepiphanius, that the 
name (* MaXaxA’) was bestowed upon Malachi be¬ 
cause of his excessive angelic beauty and goodness 
—a notion also found in the Scholiast on Ephrsem 
Syrus’s Commentary to Malachi; further, that he 
received this epithet on account of his angelic power 
of delivery (Isidore of Seville) ; or because he com¬ 
municated Revelations (Theodoret); or because an 
angel came down and explained his discourses to 
the people, etc. etc. All these explanations deserve 
no more serious attention than the apocryphal state¬ 
ments of the Chronicon Alexandrinnm , of Pseud- 
epiphanius, and other legendary records, of his being 
bom in Zopha or Sopha, in Zebulun; or (accord¬ 
ing to Theodoret), in Sophsera in the tribe of Levi, 
and that he died there at an early age ; or that he 
was identical with Joshua ben Josedek, as Clement 
of Alexandria holds. The notion, however, that 
Malachi was only a kind of pseudonym, standing 
in reality for Ezra, or somebody else, has, although 
disposed of already by the Talmud, and by the 
subsequent Jewish authorities (see Aben Ezra, 
Comment, on Mai. i. 1 ; Kimchi, ad loc., Abra- 
vanel, Introd. to Mai.), has yet found its supporters 
from Jerome to Hengstenberg. Their reasons for 
this assumption are chiefly these :—Nothing is said 
in Malachi about himself, nor does any other an¬ 
cient source contain aught about him; which, con¬ 
sidering his being the latest prophet, is very strange. 
Further, they say, his name is significative of his 
mission. Ezra, .moreover, might have been de¬ 
nominated a prophet, although we never find 
this name applied to him. Again, no mention of 
Malachi is ever made in Ezra; and Sirach, in 
naming the twelve prophets (c. 49), does not men¬ 
tion Ezra, while Josephus names Ezra, but not 
Malachi; and finally, they hold, the circumstances I 
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| recorded in Malachi strangely tally with those of 
I Ezra’s times. The answers to most of these ar¬ 
guments are obvious, and have been repeatedly 
given ; others are somewhat more difficult to refute ; 
but none is so strong as to really cast any serious 
doubt upon Malachi’s existence as an individuality 
of his own.* And this is indeed held to be an 
undeniable historical fact, by the vast majority of 
investigators. 

The question of Malachi’s exact date is indeed 
one more difficult to answer, and one about which 
anything but unanimity may be said to prevail. 
That he lived after Haggai and Zechariah is clear 
from the Temple being rebuilt in his time, the 
temple-service restored, and the very remembrance 
of the exile having well-nigh faded away. That, 
again, he is a contemporary of Nehemiah, a mere 
glance at Neh. xiii. is sufficient to convince us, 
where, quite apart from the similarity of the con¬ 
tents with Malachi (the neglect of the sacrifices, 
the profanation of the Sabbath, the corruption of 
the priests, the intermarriage with heathen women, 
etc.), the passages agree often almost to the letter. 
The real question at issue is, whether Malachi pro¬ 
phesied during Nehemiah’s first or second admini¬ 
stration, or shortly before or afterwards, or even 
during the interval between the two administrations 
only. Our space does not allow us to enter into 
the special arguments brought forward by the 
different investigators in support of their respective 
views. Suffice it to record, that the majority of 
Biblical critics (Jahn, Rosenmfiller, Keil, Heng¬ 
stenberg, Bertholdt) agree with Vitringa’s opinion, 
that Malachi delivered his discourses shortly be¬ 
fore or immediately after Nehemiah’s second return 
to Jerusalem, that is, after the thirty-second year 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus (420 B. c.) Others, 
however, conclude, from the somewhat altered 
circumstances of the commonwealth, as they ap¬ 
pear in both writers (f L, that in Nehemiah’s 
time Jerusalem was but half rebuilt; that Malachi 
complains only of a great drought; that in 
Nehemiah’s time the exile must have been in vivid 
recollection ; that mention is made of a HnS—who, 
however, need by no means have been a Jewish 
governor, as is commonly supposed), that Malachi 
lived subsequently to Nehemiah (Ewald, Herbert, 
etc.) Herzfeld, Davidson, and a few others, place 
him before Nehemiah (460-450 B.C.), to whom, by 
tradition (cf. Maccab. ii. 13), is assigned the col¬ 
lection of all the prophetical books, and conse¬ 
quently also that of Malachi ; and who, if they had 
been contemporaries, could not have failed to come 
in contact with him, and to mention him, at least, 
among the many names in Neh. viii. 4-7 ; ix. 4, 5. 
It is difficult to decide between these opinions, 
which, on the whole, differ but in a comparatively 
small number of years. The Talmudical tradition 
quoted above [Meg. 15, a), viz., that he prophesied 
in the second year of Darius Hystaspes (repeated 
by late chronological handbooks, such as Seder 
Olam Rabba, etc.), has as little historical founda¬ 
tion as Scaliger’s, Capellus’s, and others’ surmise, 


* A comparison of^tyle and diction in Ezra and 
Malachi should, we think, prove sufficient to con¬ 
vince any scholar that they are written by very dif¬ 
ferent hands, quite apart from such very striking 
peculiarities as their respective use of niPP and 

! (cf. Reinke, p. 49, seqq .) 
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that he lived as late as the time of Alexander ; and 
deserves no refutation. 

The book itself has been variously divided into 
three, five, six, eight, or more sections. In the 
Hebrew canon we find three chapters, the third 
including also the fourth of the LXX., Vulg., 
Peshito, Arab., and the A. V. Following Ewald 
and Havemick in assuming three chief divisions 
only, we find how in the first (i. 2-ii. 9), the prophet 
calls to the people’s mind the kindness the Lord 
has shown towards Jacob while he hated Esau, and 
yet those to whom he has been a father have not 
been as children to him, and — worst of all — they 
whom he appointed as their special guardians and 
teachers, the priests, have been foremost in offend¬ 
ing him by polluting his altar and vilely exchang¬ 
ing the very sacrifices offered. They, the chosen 
tribe of Levi, with whom was the Lord’s covenant 
of life and peace, whose lips should keep know¬ 
ledge, who, in fact, are 4 the messengers of the 
Lord of Hosts,’ have departed out of the way, and 
have caused the many to stumble : therefore also 
they have become contemptible and base before all 
the people. In the second message (ii. 10-16) he 
inveighs against the evil of 1 profaning the cove- 
venant’ by the marriages between the people and 
4 the daughters of a strange god,’ coupled with a 
hypocritical repentance and the treachery against 
the legal spouses of their youth. But if hitherto 
Jehovah has been spoken of as the God and Father 
of his people, he is in the concluding prophecy (ii. 
17-iv. 6) introduced as the God of judgment, 
who, wearied by the iniquities committed before 
his sight, the atrocities and the false swearings, 
and the oppression of the widow and the father¬ 
less and the stranger, the robberies of tithes 
and offerings, the unbelief in his words, will send 
his messenger ( 4 right speedily, who shall re¬ 
fine, and purify, and purge, and the righteous shall 
be separated from the wicked, and while to the 
former shall rise the sun of righteousness, the latter 
shall be trodden under foot as dust. And with the 
final admonition—the prophetic seal upon the 
Mosaic covenant:— 4 Remember ye the law of 
Moses my servant;’ and the promise to send ‘Elijah 
the prophet before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord, who shall turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers,’ the book concludes. 

We cannot agree with those critics who consider 
Malachi’s style and diction 4 pedantic, scholastic, 
forced, barren,’ and the like. It certainly lacks 
the grandeur and power of the best prophets, but 
is nevertheless of a very high order; in one or two 
places even rising to the very highest level of pro¬ 
phetical inspiration and form of expression. In 
general the language is concise, clear, and polished, 
and the manner of introducing a new line of argu¬ 
ment or a new range of thought is most striking. 
And here the peculiarity is to be noticed, that 
there is no longer the ancient dramatic manner 
displayed, but a kind of dialogue has taken its 
place, which is carried on between God and the 
people or the priests, whose half-mocking ques¬ 
tions are enlarged upon and finally answered with 
scorn by the mouth of the messenger. He seems 
fully aware of being the last of the sacred bards 
(iii. I and 22), and the epoch of transition from the 
glowing energetic fulness of the inspired seer, who 
speaks to the people as the highest power suddenly j 
and irresistibly moves him, to the carefully studied I 


and methodically constructed written discourse, 
becomes strangely apparent in him. We find both 
the ancient prophetic improvised original exhorta¬ 
tion, with its repetitions and apparent incongruities, 
and the artificially composed address, with its bor¬ 
rowed ideas well arranged and its euphonious words 
well selected. This circumstance has probably also 
given rise to the notion that we have only in his 
book a summary of his orations; a work containing, 
as it were, the substance only of his addresses ; 
written out by himself from his recollections—an 
opinion which we do not share. Of peculiarities 
of phraseology we may notice the occurrence of 

passages like D 3 HN (ii. 3 )> DDPI DD 3 

(ii- 16), etc. 

The authenticity and integrity of the book, as 
we now possess it, have never been called in 
question. The N. T., Philo, Josephus, Melito, 
Jerome, and other ancient authorities, mention it, 
and quote from it as in accordance with our present 
copies. Nor is there anything either in its language 
or the circumstances of its time, the manners and 
customs touched upon, or its topographical and 
geographical allusions, that could give rise to the 
slightest critical suspicion. Its text is one of the 
purest and best preserved, and no glosses to it 
are to be found in the Codd., such as had to be 
added to correct the corruptions of other books. 
The differences in the various Ancient Versions arise 
only from differences of individual interpretation, 
and from the differences of the vowels assumed or 
found by the translators in their copies. The few 
Variants which occur in the different texts are so 
unimportant that they do not call for any special 
remark. The literature on this book is unusually 
extensive. We shall confine ourselves to mention¬ 
ing the writings of Chytrseus, Bohlius, Vitringa, 
Stock, Sclater, Ursinus, Grynceus, Salomon v. 
Tyl, Wessel, Hebenstreit, Venema, Bahrdt, Faber, 
Fischer, Ewald, Hitzig, Heuderson, etc. The 
most complete and exhaustive modern work is L. 
Reinke’s Der Prophet Malacki, Einleitung , Grmid- 
texl und Uebersetzung, nebst philol. -kril. und hist. 
Commentary Giessen 1856, 8vo.—E. D. 

MALCHAM (D 3 ^D). 1. A name of the Am¬ 
monite idol, commonly called Molech. The 

name Molech, 1 ]fe, is from the same root as 
4 king,’' and evidently of the same significa¬ 
tion, having in all occurrences but one (1 Kings xi. 
1) the article, ‘ham-molech,’ 7 ]fen. Its pronun¬ 
ciation being sufficiently supported by the ancient 
versions, it is probably a dialectic variation. Mal- 

cham and Milcom, D 3 ^D, are two varieties, if we 

may depend upon the points, of a derivative with 
4 D formative’ used as a proper name. According 
to the present punctuation, Malcham is identical 

with 4 their king,’ with the suffixed pronoun 

of the third person plural masculine ; hence a diffi¬ 
culty when the context is not positive. 

The passages in which Malcham seems to be a 
proper name are the following : Jer. xlix. 1, 3 ; 
Amos v. 26 ; Zeph. i. 5 ; 2 Sam. xii. 30. In Is. 
viii. 21, the meaning is doubtful. It is difficult to 
: conjecture the reason for the use of more forms 
I than one of the name of Molech. Perhaps one is 
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Llie Israelite, and another the Ammonite form. 
Some escape this difficulty by considering Malcham 
to be an appellative with the sense ‘their king,’ 
but this does not explain the variety Milcom. 

2. A Benjamite, apparently of the descendants of 
Ehud, and son of Shaharaim, probably born in the 
land of Moab, but the passage is difficult, though 
a connection with Moab is clear. Among his 
brethren, Jobab has a name also given to an 
Edomite, as well as to a Canaanite king; and, still 
more remarkably, Mesha has a name also that of a 
Moabite king. The occurrence together of Mal- 
cham and Mesha in connection with Moab is con¬ 
firmatory of the correctness of the former name, at 
least as far as its consonants are concerned, as ap¬ 
plied to the Ammonite idol, for in such a passage 
it would not have been changed by intention, or by 
a mistake of the transcriber.—R. S. P. 

MALGHIAH, or MALCHIJAH (iTO^D, in 

one instance ; Sept. MeX%£a, MeX%/as; 

Alex. MeX%efas), a name of frequent occurrence in 
the O. T., not fewer than thirteen persons of this 
name being mentioned. The only one who fur¬ 
nishes occasion for any remark is the one men¬ 
tioned Jer. xxxviii. 6, into whose dungeon Jeremiah 
was cast. lie is described as ‘ the son of Ham- 
melech,’ that is, as it is elsewhere rendered, ‘ the 
king’s son’ (i Kings xxii. 26; 2 Chron. xxviii. 7). 
This title occurs besides Jer. xxxvi. 26. It pro¬ 
bably indicated that the party of whom it is used 
was of royal descent. Whether it implied any 
official position at court is doubtful, though all the 
parties to whom it is applied seem to have held 
some such position.—W. L. A. 

MALCHISHUAH (JW^D, LXX. MeX- 

Xecrovt, Jos. MeX^tcros), a son of Saul. In the 
A. V. he is called Mdchishuah in 1 Sam. xiv. 49, 
xxxi. 2 ; but Malchishuah in 1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 
39, x. 2 ; although the Hebrew word is the same 
in both books, with the exception of its being 
written as two words in the latter passages. The 
only fact mentioned about Malchishuah is that he 
was slain by the Philistines, with his father and his 
brothers, in the disastrous defeat of Mount Gilboa. 
It is impossible to determine whether he was Saul’s 
second or third son, since in 1 Sam. xiv. 49, xxxi. 2, 
he is mentioned after Jonathan and Abinadab ; but 
in 1 Chron. he is always mentioned second, except 
in X. 2. In the fact that the name of Saul’s eldest 
son was Jehovistic in form ( Jehovah hath given), 
whereas no such peculiarity is found in the names 
of the other sons, some writers {e.g., Mr. F. New¬ 
man) have seen a trace of Saul’s gradual apostasy. 
Josephus only mentions Malchishuah once, after his 
brothers (Jos. Antiq. vi. 14. 7).—F. W. F. 

MALCHUS (j\IdX%os), the servant of the high- 
priest whose ear Peter cut off at the arrest of our 
Lord. All the Evangelists record the act (Matt, 
xxvi., Mark xvi., Luke xxii., John xviii.), but only 
St. John gives the names Peter and Malchus. Some 
think Peter’s name was omitted by the synoptists 
lest the publication of it in his lifetime should ex¬ 
pose him to the revenge of the unbelieving Jews ; 
but as the gospels were not published, this seems 
improbable. St. John was an acquaintance of the 
high-priest’s, and probably a frequenter of his house; 
hence he knew the name of his servant. Doubt¬ 
less Peter, when he began to smite with the sword, 


aimed a more deadly blow, which Malchus sought 
to avoid by moving his head aside, and thus escaped 
with the loss of his right ear. It has been ques¬ 
tioned whether the use by the four Evangelists of a 
diminutive {Cjt'lov by Matt, and Luke, wraplov by 
Mark and John), instead of ods— which Luke alone 
has, and but once—does not imply that only part 
of the ear—the lappet—was cut off; but it is a 
sufficient answer that late Greek was partial to di¬ 
minutives, and often employed them in the sense 
of their primitive. It is probable that the ear was 
not completely Severed from its place, for our Lord 
is not said to have picked it up and replaced it, but 
simply to have touched it (a^d/mevos tov qt'iov). 
St. Luke alone records the healing. Jesus, who as 
we find from St. Matthew had been already laid 
hands on, first rebuking Peter, and forbidding 
further smiting, then turned to his captors and asked 
them to release his arm, ’Fare ecos tovtov. This 
done, he touched the ear of Malchus and healed 
him. Plow wonderful is the sight of captive and 
restrained omnipotence ! How strange is the sound 
of a petition to be let loose from him whose arm 
is strength, whom legions of angels were ready to 
deliver! What importance is given to the outward 
sign and form of spiritual help and blessing, by the 
fact that Jesus, even in such a case, asked permis¬ 
sion to go through the form, as though the healing 
waited for it, and somehow were dependent on it! 
-J. G. C, 

MALDONATUS, Joannes, was born at Casas 
de la Reina, in Estremadura, in 1534, studied at 
.Salamanca, and was distinguished in his youth for 
his knowledge of Greek and philosophy. lie took 
the vows and habit of the Society of Jesus at Rome 
in 1562. Pie was sent by the Jesuit authorities to 
Paris as a teacher of Catholic theology during the 
excitement of the French Reformation and Catho¬ 
lic reaction, between 1562 and 1572. His exege- 
tical lectures were attended by Protestants in Paris 
and elsewhere, and the renown of his teaching 
reminds the reader of the history of Abelard. 
Plis brilliant course was chequered by malicious 
charges of heresy on the doctrine of the Imma¬ 
culate Conception, and also of ‘ deathbed robbery ’ 
in favour of the Society of Jesus. He retired after 
this to the solitude of the Convent of Bourges, and 
prepared the various exegetical and other works 
by which he is known to posterity. None of his 
works were published during his life, and some 
still remain in the Ambrosian Library of Milan. 
The most valuable productions of Maldonatus are 
— I. Commentarii in Qualuor Evangelistas . 
Though condemned by some, and procuring for 
its author the title of ‘ virulentissimus et maledi- 
centissimus,’ this work has received from Catholic 
and Protestant writers a just meed of praise (see 
Bayle, Richard Simon, Schlichtingius, M. Poole, 
and Jackson). In this work, Maldonatus collates 
the opinions of the Fathers with great ability, and 
does not hesitate to differ even from Augustine 
when sound exegesis demands it. lie shows ac¬ 
quaintance with the Vatican MS. of the N. T., and 
with the LXX. version of the O. T., and with the 
original Hebrew. The best edition was published 
1595. II. Commentarii in prcccipuos Sacrce Scrip - 
iurce libros V. T., including Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, and an exposition of Psalm 
cix. III. A folio volume, containing Scholia on 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, 
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and various theological treatises. IV. Liber de 
dccmotiibus , Disputationes de fide, a translation of 
this was also published in French in 1617. V. 
Summula casitum conscience, a work of doubtful 
value, morality, and authenticity. VI. A com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and other 
works, are preserved in MSS. in Milan. 

While engaged in preparing these works, Mal- 
donatus was summoned to Rome by Pope Gregory 
XIII. to assist in the publication of an edition of 
the LXX. He died shortly afterwards, in 1583, 
in the fiftieth year of his age. He was one of the 
greatest ornaments of the Society of Jesus, and a 
learned man in the age of great scholars and 
reviving thought (see R. Simon, Hist. Crit. des 
Principaux Commentateurs du Nouveau Test., 
1693, pp. 618-33 ; Bayle, Zeller, Ploffman, and 
Morery ; Aubertus Mineus, Scriptores Saecidi , xvi. 
in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica). 

There was another writer of the same name, a 
Spanish Jesuit, who, according to Aubertus Miranis, 
was a priest of Burgos, and is stated by Zeller to 
have ordered the lessons of the Roman Breviary. 
In 1549 he published a treatise De senectide Chris- 
tiana , and an elegant abridgment of the lives of 
the saints.—H. R. R. 

MALLOS, a city of Cilicia, the inhabitants of 
which (MaXXwrai) revolted from Antiochus Epi- 
phanes because he had given them to his concu¬ 
bine Antiochis (2 Maccab. iv. 30). Mallos lay at 
the mouth of the Pyramus, about twenty miles 
from Tarsus.—t 

MALLOWS. [Malluach.] 

MALLUACII occurs only once in Scrip¬ 

ture, namely, in the passage where Job complains 
that he is subjected to the contumely of the meanest 
people, those ‘ who cut up mallows (;malluach ) by 
the bushes—for their meat’ (Job xxx. 4). The 
proper meaning of the word 7 )ialluach has been a 
subject of considerable discussion among authors, 
in consequence, apparently, of its resemblance to 
the Greek fiaXdxv ( malakhe), signifying ‘mallow,’ 
and also to maluch , which is said to be the Syriac 
name of a species of Orache, or A triplex. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to say which is the more 
correct interpretation, as both appear to have some 
foundation in truth, and seem equally adapted to 
the sense of the above-quoted passage. The ma¬ 
lakhe of the Greeks is distinguished by Dioscorides 
into two kinds; of which he states that the culti¬ 
vated is more fit for food than the wild kind. Arab 
authors apply the description of Dioscorides to 
khoob-bazee , a name which in India we found ap¬ 
plied both to species of Malva rotuudifolia and of 
M. sylvestris , which extend from Europe to the 
north of India, and which are still used as food in 
the latter country, as they formerly were in Europe, 
and probably in Syria. Dr. Shaw, in his Travels , 
on the contrary, observes that ‘ Mellou-keah, or 

mulookiah , fcOJT&D, as in the Arabic, is the same 
with the melochia or cor chorus, being a podded 
species of mallows, whose pods are rough, of a 
glutinous substance, and used in most of their 
dishes. Mellou-keah appears to be little different 

in name from (Job xxx. 4), which we render 
‘mallows;’ though some other plant, of a more 
saltish taste, and less nourishing quality, may be 


rather intended.’ The plant alluded to is Cor- 
chorus olitorius, which has been adopted and 
figured in her Scripture Herbal by Lady Calcott, 
who observes that this plant, called Jews’ Mallow, 
appears to be certainly that mentioned by the patri¬ 
arch. Avicenna calls it olus Judaicum; and Rau- 
wolf saw the Jews about Aleppo use the leaves as 
potherbs; ‘ and this same mallow continues to be 
eaten in Egypt and Arabia, as well as Palestine.’ 
But there are so many plants of a mild mucilagin¬ 
ous nature which are used as articles of diet in the 
East, that it is hardly possible to select one in pre¬ 
ference to another, unless we find a similarity in 
the name. Thus species of Amaranthus, of Cheno- 
podium, of Porhdacca, as well as the above Cor- 
chorus, and the mallow, are all used as food, and 
might be adduced as suitable to the above passage, 
since most of them are found growing wild in many 
parts of the countries of the East. 

Bochart, however, contends {Hieroz. , part i., t. 
iii., c. 16) that the word malluach denotes a saltish 
plant called dXi/j.os by the Greeks, and which with 
good reason is supposed to be the Atriplcx Ilalimus 
of botanists, or tall shrubby Orache. The Septua- 
gint, indeed, first gave dXt.ua as the interpretation 
of malluach. Celsius adopts it, and many others 
consider it as the most correct. By Ibn Buetar, 
malookh is given as the synonym of al kutuf al 
buhuri, i. e., the sea-side Kiduf or Orache , which 
is usually considered to be the Atriplcx marinum, 
now A. Ilalimus. Bochart quotes Galen as de¬ 
scribing the tops of this as being used for food 
when young. Dioscorides also says that its leaves 
are employed for the same purpose. What the 
Arab writers state as to the tops of the plants being 
eaten, corresponds to the description of Job, who 
states that those to whom he refers cropped upon 
the shrub —which by some is supposed to indicate 
that the malhtach grew near hedges. These, how¬ 
ever do not exist in the desert. There is no doubt 
that species of Orache were used as articles of diet 
in ancient times, and probably still are so in the 
countries ^here they are indigenous; but there are 
many other plants, similar in nature, that is, soft 
and succulent, and usually very saline, such as the 
Salsolas, Salicornias, etc., which, like the species 
of Atriplcx , belong to the same natural family of 
Chenopodece , and which from their saline nature 
have received their respective names. Many of 
these are well known for yielding soda by incinera¬ 
tion. In conformity with this, Mr. Good thinks 
that ‘ the real plant is a species of Salsola, or ‘ salt¬ 
wort;’ and that the term aXt/m, employed in the 
Greek versions, gives additional countenance to 
this conjecture.’ Some of these are shrubby, but 
most of them are herbaceous, and extremely com¬ 
mon in all the dry, desert, and saline soils which 
extend from the south of Europe to the north of 
India. Most of them are saline and bitter, but 
some are milder in taste and mucilaginous, and are 
therefore employed as articles of diet, as spinach is 
in Europe. Salsola indica, for instance, which is 
common on the coasts of the peninsula of India, 
Dr. Roxburgh states, saved the lives of many 
thousands of the poor natives of India during the 
famine of 1791-93; for while the plant lasted, 
most of the poorer classes who lived near the sea 
had little else to eat; and indeed its green leaves 
ordinarily form an essential article of the food of 
those natives who inhabit the maritime districts.— 
J. F. R. 
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MAMMON (Ma/iwms), a Chaldee word 
[from JpX = that in which men trust, Syr. ]jq 1 o 1 d 

momuno\ signifying ‘wealth’ or ‘riches,’ and bear¬ 
ing that sense in Luke xvi. 9, n; but also used by 
our Saviour (Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13) as a per¬ 
sonification of the god of riches: ‘Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.’ There is no reason for believ¬ 
ing that this was the name of a Syrian deity as 
Sclileusner asserts. 

MAM RE perhaps ‘fruitfulness;’ from 

^// 

SOD = Arab. * Map.( 3 pi }; Mambre ). This 

name, which only occurs in Genesis, is first applied 
to a place, —‘ And Abram . . . came and dwelt 

in the oak-grove ; frapb rrjv 5 pvv ; but in the 

Vulgate juxta convallem ; and, A. V., ‘in the 
plain;’ Gen. xiii. 18) of Mamre, which is at He¬ 
bron.’ Henceforth Mamre became one of Abra¬ 
ham’s favourite places of residence (xiv. 13). The 
grove was his sanctuary, for there he built an altar; 
and it subsequently became his Bethel— his ‘ house 
of God for it was there he entertained God in his 
tent (xviii. 1, seq.), and there he received from him 
the first distinct promise of a son. Mamre is 
stated to have been at Hebron ; for we read that 
‘Jacob came unto Isaac his father, to Mamre, to 
Kirjath-Arbah , which is Ilebron , where Abraham 
and Isaac sojourned’ (xxxv. 27). The relative 
positions of Machpelah and Mamre are also de¬ 
scribed with great exactness. Five times Moses 

states that Machpelah lay ‘ before Mamre’ (‘O-r^y; 
aireuavTi ; qita> respiciebal ) ; which may mean 
either that it was to the east of Mamre, or that it 
lay facing it. The latter seems to be the true 
meaning. Machpelah is situated on the shelving 
bank of a little valley; and probably the oak- 
grove of Mamre stood on the other side of the 
valley, facing the cave ; while the town of Hebron 
lay a little farther up to the north-west (cf. xxiii. 
17, 19 ; xxv. 9 ; xlix. 30 ; 1 . 13). The identity of 
Machpelah with the Haram being established 
[Machpelah], there can be little difficulty in 
fixing the position of Mamre; it must have been 
within sight of, or ‘facing,’ Machpelah; and so 
near the town of Hebron that it could be described 
as at it. 

Mamre is also mentioned twice as the name of a 
man. In Gen. xiv. 13 we read that Abraham 
dwelt ‘ in the oak-grove of Mamre the Amorite;’ 
and in ver. 24 we find that Aner, Eshcol, and 
Mamre, were among those who joined Abraham 
in the pursuit of the Eastern kings. Perhaps 
Mamre may have been the name of a powerful 
house or family of Amorites, who inherited the 
oak-grove ; or perhaps this friend of Abraham 
gave the place his own name. But however this 
may be, the name appears to have been originally 
that of a man, and was afterwards applied as a 
proper name to his possessions. 

A very early tradition locates the oak-grove of 
Mamre, where Abraham encamped, at some dis¬ 
tance from Hebron and Machpelah. Josephus says 
that the tree of Abraham was pointed out in his 
day at the distance of six stadia from the city (Bell, 
fuel. iv. 9. 7). Eusebius and Jerome mention the 
oak as still existing, and state that it was regarded 
with veneration by Christians and heathen. Jerome 
says a church was built on the spot (Onomast., s. v. 


Arboch, Drys) ; but he does not describe its posi¬ 
tion relative to the city. The Jerusalem Itinerary 
places it two miles from Hebron (p. 599) ; and 
Sozomen (II. E ., ii. 4) says it lay on the north 
towards Jerusalem. Subsequently the place and 
the tradition are frequently referred to (see Robin¬ 
son, B. R ., i. 216; ii. 89; Reland, Pal., 711, 
seq.) It is evident that all these notices refer to 
the very remarkable ruin two miles north of He¬ 
bron, now called Ramet el-Khultl, where there are 
the foundations of a very large and massive struc¬ 
ture and of an ancient village. The Jews of Hebron 
call it ‘ the house of Abraham,’ and regard it as 
the site of Mamre ( Handbook, i. p. 72; Stanley, 
S. and P., 141). The position, however, does 
not accord with the notices in Genesis, and cannot 
therefore be the true site of Mamre. The sacred 
grove and the place of the patriarch’s tent were 
doubtless on the face of the hill facing the great 
Haram, which covers the cave of Machpelah 
(Hebron ; Stanley, Sermo?is in the East, 166, 
seq.; Ritter, Pal. und Syr., iii. 222, seq.) The 
tradition which identified Mamre with Ramet el- 
Khultl may have originated in the existence of a 
grove of venerable oaks on that spot; just as now 
the great oak a mile or more west of the town is 
called ‘ Abraham’s Oak’ (Handbk., i. 70).—J. L. P. 

MAN. Four Hebrew words are thus translated 
in the English Version (D* 1 K, 

They are used with as much precision as the terms 
of like import in Greek and Roman writers. Nor 
is the subject merely critical; it will be found con¬ 
nected with accurate interpretation. 

D*TN is 1. the proper name of the first man, though 
Gesenius thinks that when so applied it has the force 
rather of aiv appellative, and that, accordingly, in a 
translation, it would be better to render it the man. 
It seems, however, to be used by St. Luke as a 
proper name in the genealogy (iii. 38); by St. Paul 
(Rom. v. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 14); and by Jude (14). 
St. Paul’s use of it in 1 Cor. xv. 45 is remarkably 
clear: 6 irpcoros avOponros ’A 5 a/q ‘ the first man, 
Adam.’ It is so employed throughout the Apo¬ 
crypha, without exception (2 Esdras iii. 5, 10, 21, 
26; iv. 30; vi. 54; vii. 11, 46, 48; Tobit viii. 6; 
Ecclus. xxxiii. 10; xl. i; xlix. 16); and by Jose¬ 
phus (ut infra). Gesenius argues that, as applied 
to the first man, it has the article almost without 
exception. It is doubtless often thus used as an 
appellative, but the exceptions are decisive: Gen. 

iii. 17, ‘to Adam he said,’ and see Sept., 

Deut. xxxii. 8, D'IN * 03 , ‘the descendants of 
Adam;’ ‘if I covered my transgressions as Adam’ 
(Job xxxi. 33); ‘and unto Adam he said,’ etc. 
(Job xxviii. 28), which, when examined by the 
context, seems to refer to a primeval revelation not 
recorded in Genesis (see also Hos. vi. 7, Heb. or 
margin). Gesenius further argues that the woman, 
has an appropriate name, ilin, but that the 
man has none. But the name Eve was given to 
her by Adam, and, as it would seem, under a 
change of circumstances; and though the divine 
origin of the word Adam, as a proper name of the 
first man, is not recorded in the history of the crea¬ 
tion, as is that of the day, night, heaven, earth, 
seas, etc. (Gen. i. 5, 8, 10), yet its divine origin as 
an appellative is recorded (comp. Iieb., Gen. i. 
26; v. 1); from which state it soon became a 
proper name. 2. It is the generic name of the 
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human race as originally created, and afterwards, 
like the English word man, person, whether man 
or woman, equivalent to the Latin homo , and Gr. 
dvOpwiros (Gen. i. 26, 27 ; v. 2; viii. 21 ; Deut. viii. 
3; Matt. v. 13, 16; 1 Cor. vii. 26), and even with¬ 
out regard to age (John xvi. 21). It is applied to 
women only, JD DTfcs tbD 31 , 4 the human 

persons of women’ (Num. xxxi. 25), Sept, xf/vxal 
avdpwTTUV card t&v ywaiKtov. Thus i] dvOpwiros 
means a woman (Herod, i. 60), and especially 
among the orators (comp. I Maccab. ii. 38). 3. It 

denotes man in opposition to woman (Gen. iii. 12; 
Matt. xix. 10), though more properly, the husband 
in opposition to the wife (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 1). 
4. It is used, though very rarely, for those who 
maintain the dignity of human nature, a man , as 
we say, meaning one that deserves the name, like 
the Latin wr, and Greek avi)p: 4 One man in a 
thousand have I found, but a woman,’ etc. (Eccles. 
vii. 28). Perhaps the word here glances at the 
original uprightness of man. 5. It is frequently 
used to denote the more degenerate and wicked 
portion of mankind : an instance of which occurs 
very early (Gen. vi. 2 ; Ps. xi. 4; xii. 1, 2, 8 ; xiv. 
2, etc.), and observe the use of the word 4 man’ in 
Luke v. 20; Matt. x. 17. It is applied to the 
Gentiles (Matt. xvii. 22 ; comp. Mark x. 33, and 
Mark ix. 31 ; Luke xviii. 32 ; see Mounteney, ad 
Demosth . Phil. i. 221). 6. The word is used to 

denote other men, in opposition to those already 
named, as 4 both upon Israel and other men’ (Jer. 
xxxii. 20), i. e. , the Egyptians. * Like other men’ 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 5), i.e.j common men, in opposition to 
better men (Ps. lxxxii. 7) ; men of inferior rank, 
as opposed to men of higher rank (see Heb., 
Is. ii. 9; v. 15; Ps. xlix. 3; lxii. 10; Prov. viii. 
4). The phrase 4 son of man,’ in the O. T., de¬ 
notes man as frail and unworthy (Num. xxiii. 19; 
Job xxv. 6 ; Ezek. ii. 1, 3) ; as applied to the pro¬ 
phet, so often, it has the force of 4 O mortal! ’ 

E^X is a man in the distinguished sense, like 
the Latin vir and Greek avrjp. It is used in all 
the several senses of the Latin vir, and denotes a 
man as distinguished from a woman (1 Sam. xvii. 
33; Matt. xiv. 21); as a husband (Gen. iii. 16; 
Hos. ii. 16) ; and in reference to excellent mental 
qualities. A beautiful instance of the latter class 
occurs in Jer. v. 1 : 4 Run ye to and fro through 
the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, 
and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find 
a man [t^tf), if there be any that executeth judg¬ 
ment, that seeketh the truth; and I will pardon it.’ 
This reminds the reader of the philosopher who 
went through the streets of Athens with a lighted 
lamp in his hand, and being asked what he sought, 
said, ‘ I am seeking to find a man’ (see Herodot. 
ii. 120; Horn. 11 ., v. 529). It is also used to 
designate the superior classes (Prov. viii. 4; Ps. 
cxli. 4, etc.), a courtier (Jer. xxxviii. 9), the male 
of animals (Gen. vii. 2). Sometimes it means men 
in general (Exod. xvi. 29; Mark vi. 44). 

mortals, fipoTol, as transient, perishable, 
liable to sickness, etc. : 4 Let no man [margin, 
4 mortal man’] prevail against thee’ (2 Chron. 
xiv. 11). 4 Write with the pen of the common 

man’ K’lJX LnrQ (Is. viii. 1), i. e ., in a common, 
legible character (Job xv. 14; Ps. viii. 4; ix. 19, 
20 ; Is. Ii. 7 ; Ps. ciii. 15). It is applied to women 
(Josh. viii. 25). 

"D!l, vir, man, in regard to strength, etc. All 
etymologists concur in deriving the English word 


4 man’ from the superior powers and faculties with 
which man is endowed above all earthly creatures ; 
so the Latin vir, from vis, vires; and such is the 
idea conveyed by the present Hebrew word. It is 
applied to man as distinguished from woman : c A 
man shall not put on a woman’s garment’ (Deut. 
xxii. 5), like dvdpcjiros in Matt. viii. 9 ; John i. 6 ; 
to men as distinguished from children (Exod. xii. 
37); to a male child, in opposition to a female 
(Job iii. 3 ; Sept, apaev). It is much used in 
poetry : ‘ Happy is the man’ (Ps. xxxiv. 8 ; xl. 4; 
Iii. 9 ; xciv. 12). Sometimes it denotes the species 
at large (Job iv. 17 ; xiv. 10, 14). For a complete 
exemplification of these words, see the lexicons of 
Gesenius and Schleusner, etc. 

[To these may be added DTlD, the pi. of a word 

not in use DD. This, however, is used only in the 
sense of people, persons', a number of men (Job xi. 
3, 11 ; Is. iii. 25; Gen. xxxiv. 30; Ps. xxvi. 4, 
etc.), and is never employed as a designation of 
man as man. The singular survives in such proper 
names as Methusael, man of God, etc.] 

Some peculiar uses of the word in the N. T. 
remain to be noticed. ‘ The Son of Man,’ applied 
to our Lord only by himself and St. Stephen (Acts 
vii. 56), is the Messiah in human form. Schleusner 
thinks that the word in this expression always means 
woman, and denotes that he was the promised 
Messiah, bom of a virgin, who had taken upon 
him our nature to fulfil the great decree of God, 
that mankind should be saved by one in their own 
form. '0 7 ra\cu6s, 4 the old man,’ and 6 kclivos, 

4 the new man’—the former denoting unsanctified 
disposition of heart, the latter the new disposition 
created and cherished by the gospel; 6 dvOponros , 

4 the inner man ;’ 6 Kpvxrbs rrjs Kapdias dvdpcoiros, 

4 the hidden man of the heart,’ as opposed to the 6 
££w dvdpwTros, 4 the external visible man.’ * A man 
of God,’ first applied to Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 1), 
and always afterwards to a person acting under a 
divine commission (1 Kings xiii. 1 ; 1 Tim. vi. 11 ; 
et alibi). 6 dvOpwiros rrjs dp.aprLas, that impious 
man, the 6 dvopos, ‘ the lawless one’ (2 Thes. ii. 
3), Sept, for pN (Is. lv. 7) ; angels are styled 
men (Acts i. 10).—J. F. D. 

MAN, or MANNA (jtD ; Sept. /mvva). The 

name given to the miraculous food upon which 
the Israelites were fed for forty years, during their 
wanderings in the desert. This is first mentioned 
in Exod. xvi. It is there described as being first 
produced after the eighth encampment in the 
desert of Sin, as white like hoar-frost (or of the 
colour of bdellium, Num. xi. 7), round, and of the 
bigness of coriander seed {gad). It fell with the 
dew every morning, and when the dew was exhaled 
by the heat of the sun, the manna appeared alone, 
lying upon the ground or the rocks round the en¬ 
campment of the Israelites. 4 When the children 
of Israel saw it, they said one to another, What is 
it? for they knew not what it was ’ (Exod. xvi. 15). 
In the Authorised, and some other versions, this 
passage is inaccurately translated—which indeed is 
apparent from the two parts of the sentence con¬ 
tradicting each other. In the Septuagint the sub¬ 
stance is almost always called manna instead of 
man. Josephus [Antiq. iii. 1. 6), as quoted by 
Dr. Harris, says: ‘The Hebrews call this food 
manna, for the particle man in our language is the 
asking of a question, What is this? {man-hu). 
Moses answered this question by telling them, 
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* This is the bread which the Lord hath given you 
to eat.’ We are further informed that the manna 
fell every day, except on the Sabbath. Every 
sixth day, that is on Friday, there fell a double 
quantity of it. Every man was directed to gather 
an omer (about three English quarts) for each 
member of his family; and the whole seems after¬ 
wards to have been measured out at the rate of an 
omer to each person : 4 He who gathered much 
had nothing over, and he who gathered little had 
no lack.’ That which remained ungathered dis¬ 
solved in the heat of the sun, and was lost. The 
quantity collected was intended for the food of the 
current day only; for if any were kept till next 
morning, it corrupted and bred worms. Yet it 
was directed that a double quantity should be 
gathered on the sixth day for consumption on the 
Sabbath. And it was found that the manna kept 
for the Sabbath remained sweet and wholesome, 
notwithstanding that it corrupted at other times, if 
kept for more than one day. In the same manner 
as they would have treated grain, they reduced it 
to meal, kneaded it into dough, and baked it into 
cakes, and the taste of it was like that of wafers 
made with honey, or of fresh oil. In Exod. xvi. 
32, where the description of the manna is repeated, 
an omer of it is directed to be preserved as a me¬ 
morial to future generations, 4 that they may see 
the bread wherewith I have fed you in the wilder¬ 
ness;’ and in Josh. v. 12 we learn that after the 
Israelites had encamped at Gilgal, and 4 did eat of 
the old corn of the land, the manna ceased on the 
morrow after, neither had the children of Israel 
manna any more.’ 



345. [1. Tamarix gallica. 2. Alhagi raaurorum.j 


This miracle is referred to in Deut. viii. 3 ; Neh. 
ix. 20; Ps. lxxviii. 24; John vi. 31, 49, 58 ; Heb. 
ix. 4. Though the manna of Scripture was so 
evidently miraculous, both in the mode and in the 
quantities in which it was produced, and though 
its properties were so different from anything with 
which we are acquainted, yet, because its taste is 
in Exodus said to be like that of wafers made with 
honey, many writers have thought that they recog¬ 
nised the manna of Scripture in a sweetish exuda¬ 
tion which is found on several plants in Arabia and 
Persia. The name man , or manna , is applied to 
this substance by the Arab writers, and was pro¬ 
bably so applied even before their time. Of this 


one kind is known to the Arabs by the name of 
guzunjbeen , being the produce of a plant called 
guz, and which is ascertained to be a species of 
tamarisk. The same species seems also to be 
called toorfa , and is common along different -parts 
of the coast of Arabia. It is also found in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. Burckhardt, 
while in the valley Wady el-Sheik, to the north of 
Mount Serbal, says : 4 In many parts it was thickly 
overgrown with the tamarisk or toorfa. ... It is 
from the iarfa that the manna is obtained. . . . 
In the month of June it drops from the thorns of 
the tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, leaves, and 
thorns, which always cover the ground beneath the 
tree in the natural state. The Arabs use it as they 
do honey, to pour over their unleavened bread, or 
to dip their bread into; its taste is agreeable, 
somewhat aromatic, and as sweet as honey. If 
eaten in any quantity it is said to be highly purga¬ 
tive.’ He further adds, 4 that the tamarisk is one 
of the most common trees in Nubia and through¬ 
out the whole of Arabia; on the Euphrates, on 
the Astaboras, in all the valleys of the Hedjaz and 
Bedja it grows in great quantities, yet nowhere but 
in the region of Mount Sinai did he hear of its 
producing manna. Elirenberg has examined and 
described this species of tamarisk, which he calls 
T. mannifera , but which is considered to be only 
a variety of T. gallica. The manna he considers 
to be produced by the puncture of an insect which 
he calls Coccus manniparus. Others have been of 
the same opinion (comp. Wellsted, Travels in 
Arabia , vol. ii. p. 51). 

Another kind of manna, which has been sup¬ 
posed to be that of Scripture, is yielded by a thorny 
plant very common from the north of India to 
Syria, and which by the Arabs is called Al-haj ; 
whence botanists have constructed the name Al¬ 
hagi. The two species have been called Alhagi 
mauronim and A. desertorum. Both species are 
also by the Arabs called ooshter-khar , or 4 camel’s- 
thorn ;’ and in Mesopotamia agool, according to 
some authorities, while by others this is thought to 
be the name of another plant. The Alhagi man - 
rorum is remarkable for the exudation of a sweetish 
juice, which concretes into small granular masses, 
and which is usually distinguished by the name of 
Persian manna. The late Professor Don was so 
confident that this was the same substance as the 
manna of Scripture, that he proposed calling the 
plant itself Manna hebt'aica. Besides these, there 
are several other kinds of manna. Burckhardt, 
during his journey through el-Ghor, in the valley 
of the Jordan, heard of the Beiruk honey. This is 
described as a substance obtained from the leaves 
and branches of a tree called Gharb or Garrab , of 
the size of an olive-tree, and with leaves like those 
of the poplar. When fresh this greyish-coloured 
exudation is sweet in taste, but in a few days it 
becomes sour. The Arabs eat it like honey. One 
kind, called Shcer-khisht , is said to be produced in 
the country of the Uzbecs. A Caubul merchant 
informed the author of this article that it was pro¬ 
duced by a tree called Gundeleh , which grows in 
Candaliar, and is about twelve feet high, with 
jointed stems. A fifth kind is produced on Calo- 
tropis procera , or the plant called Ashur. The 
sweet exudation is by Arab authors ranked with 
sugars, and called Shukur-al-ashur. It is described 
under this name by Avicenna, and in the Latin 
translation it is called Zuccarum-al-husar. A sixth 
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kind, called Bed-khisht , is described in Persian 
works on Materia Medica as being produced on 
a species of willow in Persian Khorassan. Another 
kind would appear to be produced on a species of 
oak, for Niebuhr says, * 4 At Merdin, in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, it appears like a kind of pollen, on the 
leaves of the tree called Ballot and A/s (or, accord¬ 
ing to the Aleppo pronunciation, As ), which I take 
to be of the oak family. All are agreed, that be¬ 
tween Merdin and Diarbekir manna is obtained, 
and principally from those trees which yield gall- 
nuts.’ Besides these, there is a sweetish exudation 
found on the larch, which is called Manna brigan- 
tiaca , as there is also one kind found on the cedar 
of Lebanon. Indeed, a sweetish secretion is found 
on the leaves of many other plants, produced some¬ 
times by the plant itself, at others by the punctures 
of insects. It has been supposed, also, that these 
sweetish exudations being evaporated during the 
heat of the day in still weather, may afterwards 
become deposited, with the dew, on the ground 
and on the leaves of plants; and thus explain 
some of the phenomena which have been observed 
by travellers and others. But none of these 
mannas explain, nor can it be expected that they 
should explain, the miracle of Scripture, by which 
abundance is stated to have been produced for 
millions, where hundreds camiot now be subsisted. 
-J. F. R. 

MAN OF SIN. [Antichrist.] 

MANAEN (Mara^, the same as Menahem , 
briJD (comforter), the name borne by one of the 

kings of Israel (2 Kings xv. 14) ; Vulg. Manahan; 

Pes. Syr. , Manael—quid est dens?) one of 

the five prophets and teachers who were in the 
Church of Antioch when the Holy Spirit enjoined 
the separation of Paul and Barnabas to their 
special work (Acts xiii. 1, 2). The name was a 
common one among the Jews, but occurs nowhere 
else in the N. T. Manaen is distinguished by 
being designated ovvrpocpos ,* of ‘ Herod the te- 
trarch.’ This word may mean either nursed along 
with; Vulg., Collectaneus; Alford, ‘foster-brother,’ 
or companion; in the latter case Manaen might have 
been chosen by Herod the Great, more Romano , 
as a clever boy, to be the associate of his son Anti- 
pas, who afterwards became tetrarch of Galilee ; 
and in harmony with this the Pes. Syr. renders the 
word fdius educatonim ; or as the Latin vers, in 
Schaaf has it, cdncatns cum Herode. It is not un¬ 
likely that both meanings of the word are to be 
united, and that Manaen was both suckled at the 
same breast as Herod, and also the companion of 
his early boyhood. 

Special mention is made by ancient writers of a 
person bearing the name of Manaen, with whom our 
Manaen is supposed to have been connected. Thus 
Lightfool says : 4 Juchasin, fol. 19, mentioneth one 
Menahem who was once vice-president of the Sanhe¬ 
drim under Hillel, but departed to the service of 
Herod the Great, with fourscore other eminent men 
with him. It may be that this [in Acts xiii.] was 
his son, and was called Manaen or Menahem after 


* ‘ Nourished , or nursed together , Xen. Mem. 2, 3, 

4 ; N. T., one brought up , or educated with another, 

a co/nrade , Acts xiii. 1. So 2 Maccab. ix. 29.’— 
{Robinson .) 


the father ; and as the father was a great favourite 
of Plerod the Great, the father, so this was brought 
up at court with Plerod the tetrarch, the son.’— 
[Hartn. of N. T., Acts xiii.) 

Josephus also speaks of a Menahem, an Essene, 
who had intimate relations with Iierod the Great. 
This man, sustaining a high reputation among his 
sect, once saw Plerod when he was a boy going to 
school, and saluted him as King of the Jews. But 
Herod, thinking that he was under some mistake, 
reminded him that he was speaking to a private 
person, when Manaen laughed, and, clapping him 
on the back, said that, notwithstanding, he would 
be king, and would reign happily. Although 
Plerod paid no attention to this prediction at the 
time, yet when he was raised to the dignity of the 
kingly office, he sent for Manaen, and asked him 
how long he would reign? Ten years? Yes, 
twenty, nay thirty, Manaen replied, without exactly 
fixing the length. Herod, satisfied with these re¬ 
plies, gave Manaen his hand and dismissed him, 
and from that time continued to honour all the 
Essenes ( Antiq . xv. 10. 5). ‘Nothing is more 
likely than that this Manaen was the father of the 
companion of Herod’s children,’ says Plowson; and 
we know that the young princes, Antipas and 
Archelaus, sons of Malthace, were brought up with 
‘a private person’ at Rome [Antiq. xvii. 1. 3). 
There is, of course, no evidence that our Manaen 
was a son or relation of the above, yet it is probable 
enough, that the 4 private person 5 just mentioned 
was the Manaen of Josephus, and that the Manaen 
of the Acts was his son. 

Lightfoot is not fairly represented by a writer in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible , when it is said that 
he ‘surmises that the Manaen of Josephus may be 
the one mentioned in the Acts.’ Lightfoot says, 

‘ I do not think that this Manaen was the same 
person, nor do I say that he was his son,’ but he 
suspects that ‘ there was something of kindred be¬ 
twixt them.’ Then, having quoted a passage from 
the Talmud respiting Manaen’s having deserted 
the Sanhedrim, and entered the service of Plerod, 
with ‘ fourscore pair of disciples, all clad in silk,’ 
he adds, ‘ I dare not say that this Menahem was 
the same with our Menahem, unless he were an 
hundred years of age, or thereabout; and yet when 
I observe the familiarity that was between that 
Menahem and Plerod the father, and how ours was 
brought up with Herod the son, it cannot but give 
me some apprehension that either he might be the 
person himself, or rather his son (if at least the 
Essenes had children), or, in a word, some very near 
relation .’ Lightfoot then subjoins : ‘ Be it one or 
other, it is wortlTinquiry whether this our Manaen 
might not lay the foundation of his evangelical re¬ 
ligion in the court of Herod the tetrarch, when 
John the Baptist preacht there.’ 

The writer more than suspects that Manaen the 
Essene was a different person from Manaen the 
vice-president of the Sanhedrim, although, in de¬ 
ference to high authority, he has spoken of them 
as one and the same.—I. J. 

MANAHATPI (Dm?p; Maxell; Alex. Ma- 

j/axaSf; Manahath). In giving the genealogy of 
the tribe of Benjamin, the author of 1 Chron. 
(viii. 6) says :—‘ These are the sons of Ehud ; 
these are the chiefs (JYON ; (Lpxovres ttclt- 

piCov) of the inhabitants of Geba ; and they re¬ 
moved them to Manahath .’ The sense seems to 
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be, that the persons named were for some reason 
transferred from the town of Geba to Manahath; 
but where Manahath was situated we have no 
knowledge. The probability is, that it was near 
Geba [Geba], for it was not usual for the Jews to 
migrate far from their ancestral property ; and the 
passing of a family from one tribe, and its settle¬ 
ment within the bounds of another, was of very 
rare occurrence—at least in the early ages of 
Jewish history. We are thus prevented from iden¬ 
tifying Manahath many way with the Manai-ieth- 
ites of Judah (i Chron. ii. 54); or, as the Targum 
would seem to do, with the region colonised by 
Manahath, a descendant of Seir the Ilorite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 23). 

2. (nmE ; MamxdS-; Manahat ) a grandson of 

Seir the Ilorite who occupied the mountains of 
Edom before the time of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 23 ; 1 
Chron. i. 40).—J. L. P. 

MANAHETHITES (Ifimfcn, and 'rimftn ; 
’Ahern'S-, and MaAaSd; Alex, in the latter, Ma- 
v6Sr). The Manahethites are mentioned in the 
A. V. in two obscure passages (1 Chron. ii. 52, 
54), when giving the descendants of Caleb of the 
tribe of Judah. The historian mentions the names 
of the chief men, and the cities they occupied; 
and he says (ver. 52), ‘Shobal, the father (or 
coloniser) of Kirjath-jearim, had two sons ; Ilareth , 
half of the Menuhoth ’ (ninpftn n&Cin), which 

the LXX. renders, c Araa, and Aisi, and Amma- 
nith ;’ and the Vulgate ‘ qui videbat dimidmm 
requietionum. ’ The Targum thus interprets the 
verse — 4 And Shobel had sons, disciples and 
priests, to whom belonged the half of the obla¬ 
tions.’ Various other interpretations are given 
( Crit. Sac., ad loc.) The 54th verse is equally 
obscure— 4 The sons of Salma ; Bethlehem . . . 
and half of the Manahethites ’ C’Finpftn, different 

in form and in pointing from the former) ; rendered 
by the LXX. rjf.uav 7-775 MaAaS- 1 , 4 half of the 
Malathi;’ and by the Vulgate, 4 dimidium requie- 
tiojiisl The Targum explains it, that the sons of 
Salma 4 divided the remainder of the sacrifices with 
the sons of the prophets who were in Zorah.’ It 
appears, however, that Manahath was a place, as 
half of it is mentioned in one passage, and half in 
the other, in connection with other places ; but its 
site is unknown, and its name does not occur 
again.—J. L. P. 

MANASSEI-I, Tribe and Possessions of 
(Htm 4 one who forgets ;’ Mavao-arj ; Manasscs ), 

the first-born son of Joseph (Gen. xli. 51). When 
Joseph was appointed viceroy of Egypt, Pharaoh 
4 gave him to wife Asenath, the daughter of Poti- 
pherah, priest of On’ (ver. 45). She bare him two 
children before the years of famine, and the first 
he named 4 Manasseh ; for God hath made me for¬ 
get (V)t$q) all my toil.’ Jacob, on his deathbed, 

adopted both; but gave the first place and the 
birthright blessing to Ephraim (xlviii. 1, 5, 13, 14, 
x 9 ) ; guided by the inspiring Spirit of God, who 
foresaw and fore-ordained the great eminence 
to which the tribe of Ephraim should rise. We 
read that the grandchildren of Manasseh were 
brought up by Joseph ( 1 . 23). Nothing is known 
of his personal history ; and we cannot tell whether 
his character and habits initiated those warlike ten¬ 


dencies for which the tribe was afterwards distin¬ 
guished ; or whether, as seems more probable, his 
son Machir trained the tribe in the art of war 
(Josh. xvii. 1). The passage in 1 Chron. vii. 14, 
seq ., in which the genealogy of the tribe is given, 
is very obscure. His wife’s name is not mentioned, 
nor is it certain that he had one. Machir, the son 
of an Aramitess concubine, was probably his only 
son, and sole founder of his house. Ash riel and 
Zelopliehad appear to have been grandchildren of 
Machir (cf. Num. xxvi. 29-33), princes in the tribe, 
and therefore brought forward prominently in 
Chronicles. 

On leaving Egypt the tribe of Manasseh was the 
smallest of the twelve, numbering only 32,200 
adult males (Num. i. 35), being S300 less than 
Ephraim (ver. 33). But it increased amazingly 
during the wilderness journey, not only far exceed¬ 
ing Ephraim, but attaining the sixth place among 
the tribes in point of numbers. When the census 
was taken on the east bank of the Jordan, before 
Moses’ death, the tribe was found to contain 52,700 
adult males (Num. xxvi. 34). Perhaps this great 
increase may in some measure be accounted for by 
the fact that the Manassites were hardy shepherds, 
inured in Egypt to a wandering life, and therefore 
at home in the desert, suffering little from fatigue 
or privation; while Ephraim, accustomed to the 
settled life of Egypt’s great cities, or to the quiet 
pursuits of husbandry, suffered severely in the 
desert, but rapidly increased in numbers and power 
again when established in Palestine. 

The division of the tribe of Manasseh is one of 
the most singular facts connected with the history 
of the Israelites. It seems to be entirely at vari¬ 
ance with their national feelings and laws. It 
probably sprung from a difference in habit and 
occupation. One section was devoted to the pur¬ 
suits of husbandry; they sought a quiet, peaceful 
region, with rich soil and genial clime ; and they 
found these in the fertile vales and plains of central 
Palestine. Another, and apparently much larger 
section of the tribe, was pastoral in its tendencies. 
Like the children of Reuben and Gad it had a very 
great multitude of cattle, and seeing the rich pas¬ 
tures of the country east of the Jordan, the Manas¬ 
sites desired with those tribes to have their allotted 
inheritance there (cf. Num. xxxii. 1-5, 33). This 
section of the Manassites was also warlike—trained 
to arms and inured to fatigue. Northern Gilead 
and Bashan were then ruled by the giant Og, the 
last of the Rephaim (Deut. iii. 11) who led the 
hosts of the Amorites (Num. xxxii. 39), and whose 
cities were numerous, and 4 fenced with high walls, 
gates,’and bars’ (Deut. iii. 4, 5). The descendants 
of Machir, son of Manasseh, saw the verdant hills 
of Gilead, and the noble plateau of Bashan, and 
they resolved they should be theirs. Confident in 
their strength and skill, and in the favour and 
blessing of God, they invaded the country, drove 
out the Amorites, captured the strongholds of 
Argob, and occupied the whole kingdom of Og 
(Num. xxxii. 39-42 ; Deut. iii. 13-15). These 
historic details illustrate the statement of Joshua 
(xvii. 1)—‘There was also a lot for the tribe of 
Manasseh . . . for Machir, the first-born of Ma¬ 
nasseh, the father of Gilead, because he 7uas a man 
of 7oar, therefore he had Gilead and Bashan. ’ 

The territory of Manasseh east of the 'Jordan is 
described with considerable minuteness. At the 
time of the Exodus, the whole country east of the 
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Jordan was ruled by two monarchs—Sihon king 
of Heshbon, and Og king of Bashan (Num. xxxii. 
21-35 ; E)eut. ii. 30-37 ; iii.) The kingdom of Og 
embraced all Bashan, and that part of Gilead that 
lay north of the river Jabbok, with the exception 
of a small tract along the east bank of the Jordan, 
including the plain up to the sea of Chinneroth, 
which was held by Sihon. Og’s kingdom was 
given to Manasseh, while Sihon’s was divided 
between Reuben and Gad (cf. Josh. xii. 2-5 ; xiii. 
27 ; Deut. iii. 12-17). The southern border of 
Manasseh is thus determined:—It ran along the 
jabbok from east to west till it reached the base 
of the mountains, where it turned northward, 
leaving ‘Jordan and his border, even unto the 
edge of the Sea of Chinneroth,’ to Gad. This 
southern section of Manasseh’s territory, lying 
between the rivers Hieromax and Jabbok, is called 
in Scripture ‘ half Gilead ’ (Josh. xiii. 31 ; cf. 
Deut. iii. 12, 13 ; Josh. xii. 5) ; and it included a 
number of small towns which were captured by 
Jail*, a Manassite, and called by him LIavoth- 
jair (Num. xxxii. 40, 41 ; cf. Judg. x. 4; I Kings 
iv. 13). 

In addition to ‘ half Gilead,’ the whole of the 
ancient kingdom of Bashan fell to the lot of Ma¬ 
nasseh. It had the Sea of Galilee and the upper 
Jordan for its western border ; Hermon and Iturea, 
or the country of the Jeturites, for its northern (as 
is evident from 1 Chron. v. 18-25, and Josh. xii. 4, 
5); while on the east its border was the desert of 
Arabia (see this subject fully discussed in Journal 
of Sacred Literature for July 1854; also Porter’s 
Damascus , vol. ii.) In Bashan was the rocky ter¬ 
ritory of Argob, containing ‘ threescore great cities,’ 
which were also captured by Jair, and named 
Bashan-havoth-jair (Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xiii. 30). 
The conquest of these cities was the greatest feat 
of arms performed by the Israelites, and it proves 
conclusively that Jair and Machir were ‘men of 
war.’ The cities still exist, and the remains of 
their colossal ramparts and massive gates of stone 
are visible. Independent of their fortifications, 
one would suppose their situation would render 
them impregnable in a rude age. They are all 
built in a region of wild rocks, which to this day 
is called ‘the retreat’ ( el-Lejah ), and from which 
all the skill and implements of modern war have 
been unable to drive a few determined men. The 
‘threescore great cities’ which Jair took were 
situated in the rocky plain of Argob. On the 
south-west lay the mountain-range of Bashan, 
steep and rugged, intersected by deep ravines, and 
covered with noble oak forests. Here also, on 
mountain side and summit, and away in the re¬ 
cesses of the glens, were many strong cities. The 
warriors of Manasseh did not fear to attack even 
these. Nobah, one of Manasseh’s mighty men, 
went and took Kenath , the capital of the moun¬ 
tains, with the towns subject to it, and called it 
Nobah after his own name (Num. xxxii. 42). The 
conquests of the Manassites were pressed on with 
great vigour. The warlike tribes of the Geshurites 
and Maacliathites were driven back from the rich 
plateaus to the heights of Hermon, and the re¬ 
cesses of Argob, where they were permitted to 
remain (Josh. xiii. 13). The Ilagarites were also 
driven back, notwithstanding their numbers and 
their skill with the sword and bow; and immense 
booty in camels, sheep, cattle, and slaves was 
taken from them (1 Chron. v. 18-23). The Ma¬ 


nassites were for a long period the guardians cf the 
eastern frontier of Israel, keeping in check the 
border tribes; and when, in consequence of na¬ 
tional sin, the whole land groaned under the iron 
yoke of the Midianites and the Amorites, two 
warriors of Manasseh—Gideon and Jephtliah — 
drove back with terrible slaughter the cruel tyrants, 
and freed Israel (Judg. vi. and xi.) Located on 
the north-eastern border, the Manassites suffered 
severely from the growing power and ambition of 
the monarchs of Damascus ; and they were among 
the first who were subdued and led captive by the 
Assyrians. With the Reubenites and Gadites they 
were taken away to Hala, Iiabor, and the river 
Gozan (1 Chron. v. 26). 

The country occupied by the Manassites east of 
the Jordan was the richest in all Palestine. It is 
to this day the granary of a great part of Syria. 
It is chiefly table-land, averaging 2500 feet in ele¬ 
vation ; on the west descending in steep, rugged 
declivities to the banks of the Jordan and shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, and having on the east the 
isolated mountain-chain of Bashan, which sepa¬ 
rates it from the plains of Arabia. Its whole sur¬ 
face is dotted with ruined or deserted towns and 
villages, among which are Bozrah, Salcah, Kenath, 
Edrei, Gerasa, and Gadara (for the physical and 
historical geography of this region see articles 
Gilead, Bashan, Golan, IIauran, Traciio- 
NITIS ; also Porter’s Damascus , vol. ii. ; Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Syria ; Ritter’s Pal. und Syr .) 

The territory of Manasseh west of the Jordan 
was small, and is not very accurately defined in 
the Bible. It lay on the north side of Ephraim, 
and included the northern section of the hills of 
Samaria. The border between Ephraim and Ma¬ 
nasseh could not have been far to the north of the 
city of Samaria, as Michmethah, one of its land¬ 
marks, is said to lie before Shechem (Josh. xvii. 
7). Farther west, the tribes were separated by 
the river Kanah (ver. 9). Manasseh’s lot ex¬ 
tended across the whole country, from the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Jordan, as is stated by Josephus 
(Antig. v. 1. 22), and as may be inferred from 
Josh. xvii. 9, 11. It thus included portions of 
the fertile plain of Sharon, of the region of Dor at 
the southern base of Carmel, and of the Valley of 
Jezreel. Manasseh and Ephraim appear to have 
been almost joined together as one tribe ; and 
they complained to Joshua that though they were 
‘ a great people ’ only * one portion ’ had been 
allotted to them (xvii. 14). It was true that the 
great cities of Beth-shean, Taanach, Megiddo, and 
Dor, with their rich environs, had been assigned 
to them out of Issachar, yet they pleaded that 
these cities were strong, their inhabitants warlike, 
and that they had chariots of iron ; but Joshua 
tells them that it was for this very reason the cities 
were assigned to them, and that the extension of 
their territory depended on their own valour : — 
‘Joshua spake unto the house of Joseph, to Eph¬ 
raim and to Manasseh, saying, Thou art a great 
people, and hast great power ; thou shalt not have 
one lot only ; but the mountain shall be thine . . . 
and the outgoings of it shall be thine : for thou 
shalt drive out the Canaanites’ (ver. 17, 18). 
When the Israelites were fully established in Pa¬ 
lestine, these towns were made tributary, and the 
land attached to them was probably taken posses¬ 
sion of, though the old inhabitants were never 
I completely expelled (Judg. i. 27). Dor became 
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one of the cities of Phoenicia [Dor], and Beth- 
shean was an independent fortress in the time of 
David (i Sam. xxxi. io). The home of the western 
Manassites was in the rich valleys of Mount Eph¬ 
raim, and along the wooded heights of Carmel 
(Josh. xvii. 15). 

This section of the tribe of Manasseh almost 
disappears from history immediately after its set¬ 
tlement. Subsequent notices of it are brief and 
unimportant (1 Chron. xxvii. 20, 21 ; 2 Chron. xv. 
9; xxx. 11). This may be accounted for by its 
close connection with Ephraim, which soon be¬ 
came the dominant tribe in the northern division 
of Palestine. Ephraim and Manasseh are usually 
grouped together (2 Chron. xxxi. 1 ; xxxiv. 6, 9) ; 
and seem to have been regarded in later times as 
forming one people (Reland, Pal., p. 156, 200 seq.; 
Bochart, Opp., ii. 306, 531).—J. L. P. 

MANASSEPI (HbOD ; Sept. M apacaijs), four¬ 
teenth king of Judah, son and successor of Heze- 
kiah, who began to reign in B.c. 699, at the early 
age of twelve years, and reigned fifty-five years. 
It appears that the secret enemies of the vigorous 
reforms of Hezekiah re-appeared, and managed to 
gain much influence at court during the youth of 
Manasseh; and he was prevailed upon to re-esta¬ 
blish all the idolatries and abominations which it 
had taken his excellent father so much pains to 
subvert. This bent having been unhappily given 
to the mind of one old enough to listen to evil 
counsels, but too young to see their danger, the 
king followed it with all the reckless ardour of 
youth, and without any of the prudent reservations 
which older sovereigns, more discreet in evincing 
the same inclinations, had maintained. Idolatry in 
its worst forms, and all the abominations con¬ 
nected with its observances, were practised without 
stint and without shame, not only in the face of 
the temple, but in its very courts, where altars to 
the heavenly bodies were set up, and rites of ido¬ 
latrous worship performed. Under this altered 
state of things, the Judahites, with the sanction of 
the king’s example, rushed into all the more odious 
observances of Syrian idolatry with all the ardour 
which usually attends the outbreak of a restrained 
propensity, till they became far 4 worse than the 
heathen, whom the Lord destroyed before the chil¬ 
dren of Israel.’ In vain did the prophets raise 
their voice against these iniquities, and threaten 
Manasseh and his kingdom with awful tokens of 
Divine indignation. Instead of profiting by these 
warnings, the king vented his rage against those by 
whom they were uttered, and in this and other 
ways filled Jerusalem with innocent blood beyond 
any king who reigned before him (2 Kings xxi. 

1 -16 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1-10). 

At length the wrath of God burst over the guilty- 
king and nation. At this time there was constant 
war between Assyria and Egypt, and it would 
seem that Manasseh adhered to the policy of his 
father in making common cause with the latter 
power. This, or some other cause not stated by 
the sacred historian, brought into Judaea an Assy¬ 
rian army, under the generals of Esar-haddon, 
which carried all before it. The miserable king 
attempted flight, but was discovered in a thorn- 
brake in which he had hidden himself, was laden 
with chains, and sent away as a captive to Babylon, 
which was then subject to the Assyrians, where he 
was cast into prison (b. c. 677). Here, at last, 


Manasseh had ample opportunity and leisure for 
cool reflection; and the hard lessons of adversity 
were not lost upon him. He saw and deplored 
the evils of his reign, he became as a new man, he 
humbly besought pardon from God, and implored 
that he might be enabled to evince the sincerity of 
his contrition by being restored to a position for 
undoing all that it had been the business of his life 
to effect. His prayer was heard. His captivity is 
supposed to have lasted a year, and he was then 
restored to his kingdom under certain obligations 
of tribute and allegiance to the king of Assyria, 
which, although not expressed in the account of 
this transaction, are alluded to in the history of his 
successors (2 Chron. xxxiii. n-13). 

On his return to Jerusalem, Manasseh exerted 
himself to the utmost in correcting the errors of 
his early reign, and in establishing the worship of 
Jehovah in its former purity and splendour. The 
good conduct of his latter reign was rewarded with 
such prosperity as enabled him to do much for the 
improvement and strengthening of his capital and 
kingdom. He thoroughly repaired the old walls 
of Jerusalem, and added a new wall on the side 
towards Gihon ; he surrounded and fortified by a 
separate wall the hill or ridge, on the east of Zion, 

which bore the name of (^Dy) Ophel; and he 
strengthened, garrisoned, and provisioned 4 the 
fenced cities of Judah’ (2 Chron. xxxiii. 13-17). 
He died in peace (b. c. 664), at the age of sixty- 
eight, after having reigned longer than any other 
king of Judah, and was buried in a sepulchre which 
he had prepared for himself in his own garden 
(xxxiii. 20).—J. K. 

[Three other persons of this name are mentioned 
in the O. T., Judg. xviii. 30 [Gersiiom] ; Ezra x. 
30; 33J 

MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL, as he is com¬ 
monly called, but more properly Manasse ben 
Joseph ben Israel, for Israel was his grandfather 
and Joseph his father. This remarkable linguist, 
who successively published his voluminous works 
in Hebrew, Latin, Portuguese, English, etc., was 
born in Lisbon 1604. Deprived of their health 
and wealth by the tortures and machinations of the 
Inquisition under Philip IJI. of Spain, his parents 
fled, with their youthful son Manasse and many of 
their suffering coreligionists, to hospitable Holland, 
which was then the asylum for the persecuted of 
all countries. Manasse was at once sent as pupil 
to the celebrated Talmudist, mathematician, phy¬ 
sician, and Hebrew poet, Isaac Uzziel, the rabbi 
of Amsterdam, where he made such extraordinary 
progress that, after the death of his teacher (1620), 
lie succeeded tq the rabbinate before he was eighteen 
years of age (1622). To supplement his official 
stipend, which was insufficient for the support of 
his family, he established, when twenty-two years 
old (1626), the celebrated Amsterdam Hebrew 
printing-office, and two years after (1628) printed 
his own maiden production. When scarcely twenty- 
eight he published, in Spanish, the first volume of 
his celebrated Conciliator, or Harmony of the Pen¬ 
tateuch (1632), in which he quotes upwards of 210 
Hebrew works, and 54 Greek, Latin, Spanish, and 
Portuguese authors, both sacred and profane, and 
which was the basis of his great fame. Idenceforth 
he was not only the oracle of the Jewish commu¬ 
nity, but Christian scholars wrote to him from far 
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and wide, requesting explanations of difficulties 
which they encountered in the Hebrew Scriptures 
and Jewish history. The celebrated Vossius, 
Dionysius, Plugo Grotius, Huet, Episcopus, So- 
bierre, Frankenberg, Thomas Fuller, Nathaniel 
Plomesius, etc., were among his correspondents. 
He solicited their influence in behalf of his suffer¬ 
ing brethren, and was thereby enabled to petition 
the Long Parliament (1650) to readmit the Jews 
into England, whence they had been expelled ever 
since 1290. Shortly after he dedicated The Hope 
of Israel to the English Parliament, which was 
gratefully acknowledged in a letter written by Lord 
Middlesex, addressed To my dear brother M. B. /., 
the Hebrew philosopher. Encouraged thereby, 
Manasse came over to England in 1655, presented 
* A Humble Address’ in behalf of his coreligionists 
to Cromwell; published in London, 1656, his Vin- 
dicalion of Jews, in answer to those Christians who 
opposed the readmission of the Jews into this island; 
and though the desire of his heart was not accom¬ 
plished, inasmuch as Cromwell, with all his power, 
could not carry through the cause of God’s ancient 
people, yet some good was done, as some few Jews 
were allowed to settle in England, for shortly after 
(1657) a piece of land was obtained in Stepney for 
a Jewish burying-place. Cromwell, moreover, 
granted ‘to Manasse ben Israel a pension of £100 
per annum, payable quarterly, and commencing 
20th February 1656’ (comp. Carlyle, ii. 163). Ma¬ 
nasse, however, did not enjoy long this generous 
gift, for he died in Middleburg in 1657, on his way 
back to Amsterdam. The following are his works 
bearing on Biblical literature: (1.) in 

Hebrew, being an index to all the passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the Midrash Rabboth on the 
Pentateuch and the Five Megilloth, Amsterdam 
1628. (2.) Conciliator, Sive De convenientia locorum 
S. Scripturce, qua: pugnare inter se videnlur, etc., 
in Spanish, four volumes, Amsterdam 1632-1651. 
The first volume was translated into Latin by 
Vossius, Amst. 1633, and the whole has been 
translated in English by Lindo, London 1842. (3.) 
De Creatione Problemata , in Spanish, Amst. 1635. 
(4.) De Resurrectione Mortuorum, Librilres , Amst. 
1636, in Spanish. (5.) D”lin TTfif, De Termino 
Vitcc, in Latin, Amst. 1639, translated into English 
by Thomas Pococke, London 1699. (6.) flDCO 

DV>n, four books on the immortality of the soul, 
written in Iiebrew, Amst. 1651, new ed., Leipzig 
1862. These are valuable contributions to Biblical 
literature, inasmuch as Manasse gives in them all 
the passages from the Plebrew Scriptures, which, 
according to the explanations of the ancient rabbins, 
teach the immortality of the soul and the resurrec¬ 
tion. (7.) mp 1 ’ pX, Piedra Gloriosa 0 de la Estatua 
de Nebuchadnesar, Amst. 1655, an exposition of 
Daniel’s dream, written in Spanish, which the im¬ 
mortal Rembrandt did not think it below his dignity 
to adorn with four engravings. He also carried 
through his own press several beautiful and correctly 
printed editions of the Plebrew Scriptures, and 
wrote a Plebrew Grammar, entitled iTVTD 
Grammatica Ilebrca , dividida en quatuor libros , 
which has not as yet been published. Comp. Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 354-358 ; Steinschneider, 
Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
col. 1645-1652 ; and especially the valuable bio¬ 
graphy by Kayserling, Jahrbuch filr die Geschichte 
der Juden , vol. ii., Leipzig 1861, p. 85, ff.— 
C. D. G. 


MANASSES, Tiie Prayer of, though want¬ 
ing in the early printed editions of the Sept., 
must have been included in the ancient Codd. of 
the Sept., as is evident from the fact that there 
exists an Ante-Hieronymian Latin version of it. It 
is found in the Codex Alexandrinus, and the Greek 
text was first published in Robert Stephen’s edition 
of the Biblia Latina, Paris 1540, and in the edition 
of the same printed in 1546. It was also printed 
in the Apostolical Constitutions in 1563 ; it was 
then published by Dauderstadt in 1628; inserted 
in the fourth volume of the London Polyglott, with 
the various readings of the Codex Alexandrinus ; 
in the Apostolical Fathers of Cotelerius in 1672 ; in 
the Libri apocr. V. T. , Francof. ad M. 1694, Halle 
1749 ; in the editions of the Apocrypha by Rei- 
neccius, 1730, Michaelis 1741; and after the text of 
the Cod. Alexandrinus in the editions of the Sept, 
by Grabe and Breitinger. 

1. Title and Position. —This apocryphal pro¬ 
duction is called the prayer of Manasses {irpo- 
aevxv M avacrarj), or hymn of prayer (7 rpoaevxqv 
T7js ydys), because it purports to be the supplica¬ 
tions which this monarch offered to God when 
captive in Babylon, mentioned in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
12, 13. Its position varies in the MSS., printed 
editions of the text, and in the versions. It is 
more generally appended to the Psalter with the 
collection of hymns and prayers, as in the Codex 
Alexandrinus, the Zurich MS. of the Psalms men¬ 
tioned by Fritzsche, and in the Ethiopic Psalter, 
published by Ludolf (Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
1701) ; in the three Latin MS. used by Sabatier 
it is placed at the end of 2 Chron. (Sabat. Bibl. 
Lat ., iii. 1038) ; in the editions of the Vulgate 
formed after the Trident. Canon of the Bible it is 
usually put at the end of the N. T., succeeded by 
the third and fourth books of Esdras. Luther 
placed it as the last of the Apocrypha at the end 
of the O. T., whilst Matthew’s Bible, which first 
inserted it among the Apocrypha, and which is 
followed by the Bishop’s Bible and the A. V., puts 
it before the Maccabees. 

2. Contents, Author, Date, Original Language, etc. 
—It opens with an appeal to the God of the faith¬ 
ful patriarchs and their righteous seed, describes 
his greatness as Creator of all things, before whose 
power every one trembles, and whose wrath no 
sinner can endure, and speaks of his proffered 
pardon to the penitent (1-8). Whereupon the 
repentant king confesses his sins, humbles himself 
on account of them, prays for pardon, and pro¬ 
mises to lead a life of gratitude and praise (9-15). 
There is nothing in this prayer to militate against 
its being the penitential dirge of the penitent 
Manasseh ; on the contrary, the simplicity and 
appropriateness of its style, the earnest and touch¬ 
ing manner in which it is expressed, go far to 
show that if it is not literally ‘ his prayer unto his 
God ’ rendered into Greek, it forms the basis of 
the Greek. This is, moreover, corroborated by 
the fact that the prayer was still extant when the 
Chronicles were compiled, that the chronicler saw 
it ‘ in the book of the Kings of Israel * (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 18), and that later writers, as well as tradi¬ 
tion, constantly refer to it (comp. Sanhedrin , 101, 
b ; 103, a ; ’Jerusalem Sanhedrin xvii. ; Midrash 
Rabboth on Lev., Parslia xxx., p. 150; on Deut., 
Parsha ii., or ch. iv. 25, p. 216, ed. Sulzbach; 
Chaldee Paraphrase of 2 Chron. xxxiii. II, etc. ; 
Coni. Apost. ii. 22). When the present Greek 
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form of it, or rather excerpt from it, first came into 
vogue, it is impossible to say. All that we know 
is, that it existed before Jerome revised the old 
Latin version, that reference is made to it in a frag¬ 
ment of Julius Africanus [circa 221 A.D.), that it is 
given at length in the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 
22), a work attributed to Clemens Romanus, but 
generally believed to be of the 3d or 4th century, 
and that the whole complexion of it shows it to be 
an ante-Christian production compiled most pro¬ 
bably in the 1st century B. c. 

3. Canonicity. —This prayer was considered by 
the ancients as genuine, and used as such for 
ecclesiastical purposes. It is quoted as such by 
the author of the Sermons on the Pharisee and 
Publican; in the sixth volume of Chrysostom’s 
works; by Anthony the monk (ii. 94); Theodore 
Studita (Serm. Catachet. 93) ; Theophanes Cera- 
mseus (Homil. ii. and lvi.) ; by Freculfus, George 
Syncellus, and George the sinner, in their Chroni¬ 
cles; Suidas (Lex., s. v. Mavaa’arjs ); and by Anas- 
tasius Sinaitajz;/ Psalm vi.) ; and is still placed by 
the modern Greeks in>their Psalter along with the 
other hymns (Leo Allatius, De lib. Ecclesiast. Gr<z- 
corum , p. 62). It was, however, never recognised 
in the Roman Church as canonical, and has, there¬ 
fore, been omitted in the ancient editions of the 
Sept. For this reason it is also omitted from the 
Zurich Version, and Coverdale’s Bible, which fol¬ 
lows it, as well as from the Geneva Version ; but is 
retained among the Apocrypha in Luther’s trans¬ 
lation, Matthew’s Bible, and in the Bishop’s Bible, 
and thence passed over into the A. V. 

4. Versions and Exegetical Helps. —Greek and 
Latin metrical versions of this prayer have been 
reprinted by Fabricius in his edition of the books of 
Sirach, Wisdom, Judith , and Tobit, Leipzig 1691. 
A Hebrew version of it is mentioned by Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebnca, i. 778; a very beautiful lie- 
brew version with valuable notes is printed in the 
Hebrew Animal, entitled Bikure Ha-Itim, vol. v., 
p. 12, ff., Vienna 1824; important literary notices 
are given by Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus 
V. T., vol. i., p. 1100, ff. ; Bibliotheca Grceca, vol. 
iii., ed. Plarles, p. 732, ff. ; Miiller, Erklarung 
des Gebet Manasse, Salzwedel 1733 ; and especially 
Fritzsche, Kurzgefassles exegetisches Handbuch z. d. 
Apocryphen d. A. T., vol. i., p. 157, if., Leipzig 
1851.—C. D. G. 

MANDRAKE. [Dudaim.] 

MANEH. [Weights and Measures.] 

MANETIiO, of Sebennytus, was distinguished 
for priestly learning at the court of the first 
Ptolemy; so Plutarch relates (de Is. et Os., c. 28), 
who cites a religious work of his in Greek, which 
is quoted also under various names by ZElian, 
Diogenes Laertius, Porphyry, and other late 
writers (Fruin, Manethonis Scbennyice Reliquiae, p. 
133, A* ; Parthey, Plutarch iiber Isis u. Osiris, p. 
180, ff.) Josephus (c. Apion, i. 14-16, 26, 27) 
gives two long extracts, with a list of seventeen 
reigns, from the AlyvirnaKa, ‘ a work composed in 
Greek by Manetho the Sebennyte from materials 
which he professes to have rendered from the 
sacred records :’ of which history all else that is 
extant is a catalogue of Egyptian dynasties, pre¬ 
served in two widely different recensions by Geor¬ 
gius Syncellus, 800 a.d. ; the one from the lost 
Chronographia of Julius Africanus, 220 A. D. ; 
the other from the Chronicon of Eusebius, 325 


A. D. (of which we have now the Armenian ver¬ 
sion) ; both texts are given by Fruin, and by 
Bunsen in the appendix to Egypt's Place, vol. i. 
The statement that ‘ Manetho the Sebennyte of 
Heliopolis, high-priest and scribe of the sacred 
adyta, composed this work from the sacred records 
by command of Ptolemy Philadelphus,’ rests only 
on the dedication (ap. Syncell.) prefixed to the 
Sothis, an undoubted forgery of Christian times. 
All that can be inferred from it is, that the forger 
had grounds, good or bad, for placing Manetho in 
the time of the second Ptolemy. In fact, the 
incident with which Plutarch, u. s., connects his 
name (the bringing in of Serapis), is related by 
other writers (without mention of Manetho), and is 
assigned by Tacitus also (Hist., iv. 183, ff.) to the 
time of the first Ptolemy; but by Clem. Alex. 
(Protrept., iv. 48), and Cyrill.. Al. (c. Julian., p. 
13), to Ptolemy Philadelphus, with the date 01 . 
124 = 284-1 B.c. If he did live, and was a man 
of note, under the early Ptolemies, certain it is that 
this ‘ most distinguished writer, the sage and 
scholar of Egypt’ (as Bunsen calls him, A eg. St., i. 
88), was speedily and long forgotten; for more 
than Jhree centuries after the time at which he is 
said to have flourished not a trace of him or his 
writings is anywhere discoverable. Nothing of 
the kind occurs in the remains of the Alexandrine 
scholars, the early Greek Jews, the Polyhistor’s 
collections, the chronological writings of Castor.* 
Diodorus Sic. and Strabo visited and wrote about 
Egypt, yet neither of them names or alludes to 
Manetho ; and the former gives (i. 44, ff., from the 
priests, he says) an account of the kingly succes¬ 
sion altogether different from his. If, as Fruin 
suggests (p. lxiii.), it was through measures taken 
by Domitian to repair the losses sustained by the 
public libraries (Sueton., Horn. 20), that Manetho’s 
works were brought to Rome from the Alexandrine 
library, where they had long slumbered unregarded, 
still it is strange that the AEgyptiaca should have 
caught the attention of Josephus alone (among 
extant writers), and that neither those who, as 
Plutarch, do mention the other work, nor others 
who have occasion to speak of the ancient times of 
Egypt, as Tacitus and the elder They (esp. II. N., 
xxxvi. 8-13), ever name this histoiy, or show any 
acquaintance with its list of kings. Lepsius 
(1 Chron. der A eg., i. 583, ff.) better meets the diffi¬ 
culty by supposing that the original work, never 
widely known, was so early lost that even in the 
1st century all that survived of it was a bare 
abstract of its names and numbers, and (distinct 
from this) the two passages relating to the ‘ Ilyk- 
sos’ and the ‘lepers,’ with the accompanying list 
of seventeen reigns, which some Jewish reader had 
extracted on account of their Biblical interest, and 
beyond which Josephus knew nothing of Manetho. 
Whatever be the explanation, the fact is, that it is 


* That the Catalogue of Thirty-eight Theban Kings 
(ap. Syncell.) is the work of Eratosthenes there is 
nothing to show ; at any rate, it contains no refer¬ 
ence to Manetho. If it was from Manetho that 
Dicccarchus, cir. 290 A. D. (ap. Schol. in Apollon. 
Rhod .), got his two Egyptian names and dates, it 
was in quite another form of the work ; to the 
Scholiast, Manetho is an unknown name. The 
Egyptian list in the Excerpta latino-barbara of 
Scaliger, bearing the name of Castor, is a mere 
abstract from Africanus. 
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only through Jewish and Christian writers that we 
ever hear of Manetho as an historian. Of these, 
Theophilus Ant. {ad Autolyc ., iii. 20, cir. 181 
A.D.) does but copy Josephus. Clemens Alex, 
nowhere names Manetho. A history of 4 the Acls 
of the Kings of Egypt, in three books’—not, how¬ 
ever, by Manetho, but by 4 Ptolemy the Mende- 
sian’ — is, indeed, quoted by him {Strom, i. 26, 
101), but at second-hand from Tatian ; who again 
{ad Gentes , p. 129), as perhaps Justin Martyr 
before him {ad Gr ., 8), quotes Ptolemy,, not 
directly, but from Apion. In short, it is plain, on 
comparing these passages and Euseb. {Pr. Ev., x. 
11, 12), that Apion is the sole source of all that is 
known of this Ptolemy of Mendes ; and Apion, as 
far as we know, makes no mention of Manetho. 
In what relation the work of Ptolemy may have 
stood to Manetho’s, as there is no evidence to 
show, it is idle to speculate ; and, indeed, the 
question with which we are concerned would re¬ 
main very much where it is, even we* *re it proved 
that ‘Manetho’ is a borrowed name, and the 
/Egyptiaca a product of Roman times. For the 
important point is, not who wrote the book, and 
when ? but what is its value ? It may not be 
genuine, nor so old as it pretends to be, and yet 
may contain good materials, honestly rendered 
from earlier writings or original records, probably 
as available in the time of Domitian as they were 
under the Ptolemies : and, in fact, existing monu¬ 
ments do furnish so considerable a number of 
names unquestionably identical with names in the 
list, that to reject this altogether, and deny it all 
historical value, would betoken either egregious 
ignorance, or a reckless scepticism that can shut its 
eyes to manifest facts. 

But the attestation which the list obtains from 
contemporary monuments cannot be held to war¬ 
rant the assumption that it is to be depended upon 
where these fail. For the monuments which attest, 
also correct its statements. Monuments prove 
some reigns, and even dynasties, contemporaneous, 
which in the list are successive; but we have no 
means of ascertaining what was truly consecutive 
and what parallel, where monuments are wanting. 
Their dates are always in years of the current reign, 
not of an era. From Cambyses upward to Psam- 
rnetichus and his immediate predecessor Taracus = 
Tirhaka, the chronology is now settled [Chro¬ 
nology, Sec. 14]. Thence up to Petubastes 
(dyn. xxiii.) the materials are too scanty to yield 
any determination. For dyn. xxii., headed by 
Sesonchis = Shishak, the records are copious : dates 
on apis-stelae, of which Mariette reports seven in 
this dynasty, prove that it lasted much more than 
the 120 years of Africanus. But even these reigns 
cannot be formed into a canon, and the epoch of 
Sesonchis can only be approximately given from the 
Biblical synchronism, ‘In 5 Rehoboam Shishak 
invaded Judaea’—in what year of his reign* the 


* The inscription is dated 21 Shishak, but does 
not indicate the order or time of the several con¬ 
quests recorded. The attempt has been made to 
prove from Biblical data that the invasion was in 
the 20th year. Thus : It was while Solomon was 
building Millo (2 Kings xi. 27), that Jeroboam fled 
to ‘ Shishak, king of Egypt’ {ib. 40). This work 
began not earlier than 24 Solomon (vi. 37—vii. 1). 
If it began in that or the next year ; if Jeroboam 
was immediately appointed overseer of the forced 


monument which records the conquest does not 
say ; besides, the epoch of Rehoboam is no longer 
a fixed point, or nearly so, for all chronologists. * 
In dyns. xx., xxi., is another gap, at present not to 
be bridged over. The seven named Tanites of 
xxi. (Afr. 130, Eus. 121 years) seem to have been 
military priest-kings ; and that they were partly 
contemporaneous with xx. and xxii. may appear 
from the absence of apis-stelae, of which xx. has 
nine, xxii. seven. Dyn. xx., for which the list gives 
no names, consisted of some ten or more kings, all 
bearing the name Rameses, beginning with R. 
III., and five of them his sons, probably joint- 
kings. The apis-inscriptions furnish no connected 
dates, nor can any inference be drawn from their 
number, since Mariette reports no less than five in the 
first reign. For dyn. xix. (Sethos), xviii. (Amosis), 
the materials, written and monumental, are most 
copious ; yet even here the means of an exact de¬ 
termination are wanting: indeed, if further proof 
were needed that the Manethonic Lists arc not to 
be implicitly trusted, it is furnished by the monu¬ 
mental evidence here of contemporary reigns which 
in the lists are successive. It is certain, and will at 
last be owned by all competent inquirers, that in 
the part of the succession for which the evidence is 
clearest and most ample, it is impossible to assign 
the year at which any king, from Amosis to 1 ir- 
haka, began to reign. No ingenuity of calculation 
and conjecture can make amends for the capital 
defects—the want of an era, the inadequacy of the 
materials. The brilliant light shed on this point 
or that, does but make the surrounding darkness 
more palpable. Analysis of the lists may enable 
the inquirer, at most, to divine the intentions of 
their authors ; which is but a small step gained 
towards the truth of facts. 

But it has been supposed that certain fixed points 
may be got by means of astronomical conjunctures 
assigned to certain dates of the vague year on the 
monuments (i.) Thus, A fragmentary inscription 
of Takelut II., 6th king of dyn. xxii., purports that 
‘on the 25th Mesori of the 15th year of his father’ 
(Sesonk II. according to Lepsius, Age of XXII. 
Dyn., but Osorkon II. according to Brugsch, Dr. 
Iiincks, and v. Gumpach), ‘ the heavens were in¬ 
visible, the moon struggling . . . .’ Hence Mr. 
Cooper {Atherueum, 11 May ’61) gathers, that on 
the day named, in the given year of Sesonk II., 
there was a lunar eclipse, which he considers must 
be that of 16th March 851 B.C. Dr. Iiincks, who 
at first also made the eclipse lunar, and its date 4th 
April 945 B.C., now contends that it was solar, and 
the only possible date 1st April 927 B.C. {Journalof 

labour of his tribesmen ; if he presently conceived 
the purpose of insurrection, encouraged by Ahijah ; 
if his purpose became known to Solomon almost as 
soon as formed ; if,, in short, his flight into Egypt 
was not later than 26 Solomon ; lastly, if Shishak 
became king in that year ; then 5 Rehoboam 
(=45 Solomon) will be 20 Shishak. This is a 
specimen of much that passes for ‘ Chronology’— 
where the Bible is concerned. 

* Some light is thrown on the dynastic connec¬ 
tion of dyn. xxii. and xxiii. by a stele recently dis¬ 
covered by Mariette in Ethiopia, which proves the 
fact of numerous contemporary reigns throughout 
Egypt at that time : Bragsch’s Zeitschrift, July ’63 ; 
De Rouge, Inscr. du roi Pi an chi Meri Annin, ’64. 
But it helps the chronology little or nothing. 
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Sacred Lit., Jan. ’63, p. 333-376; comp. Id., Jan. 
’64, p. 459, ff.) In making it solar, he follows M. 
v. Gumpach {Hist. Antiq. of the People of Egypt, 
’63, p. 29), who finds its date nth March 841 b.c. 
Unfortunately the 25 th Mesori of that year was 10th 
March. This is the only monumental notice sup¬ 
posed to refer to an eclipse : not worth much at the 
best; the record, even if its meaning were certain, 
is not contemporary. 

(ii.) In several inscriptions certain dates are 
given to the ‘ manifestation of Sothis,’ assumed 
to mean the heliacal rising of Sirius, which, for 
2000 years before our era, for the latitude of 
Heliopolis, fell on 20th July. (Biot, indeed, Re- 
cherches de quelques dates absolues, etc., 1853, con¬ 
tends that the calculation must be made for 
the place at which the inscription is dated—each 
day of difference, of course, making a difference of 
four years in the date B.c.) The dates of these 
k manifestations’ are—(1) 4 1 Tybi of 11 Takelut IL* 
(Brugsch) : the quaternion of years in which 1 Tybi 
would coincide with 20th July is 845-42 b.c. \ 2) 

4 15 Thoth in a year, not named, of Rameses VI., at 
Thebes’ (Biot, u.s.; De Rouge, Memoiresurquelques 
phhtomhies celestes, etc., in RSvue Archiol. ix. 686). 
Thedate impliedis 20th July 1265-62 (Biot, 14th July 
1241-38). (3) 4 1 Thoth in some year of Rameses 

III. at Thebes’ (Biot and De Rouge, u.s., from a 
festival-calendar). The date implied is of course 
1325-22 (Biot, 14th July 1301-1298). (4) 4 28 

Epiphi in some year of Thothmes III.’ (Biot, etc., 
from a festival-calendar at Elephantine).* This 
implies 1477-74 B.c. (Biot, 12 July 1445-42 B.c.) 
(5) 4 12 Mesori in 33 Thothmes III.’ (Mr. S. Poole 
in Trans. R. S. Lit., v. 340). This implies 1421- 
18 B.C. These dates would make the interval from 
Rameses III. to Takelut II. 480 years, greatly in 
excess even of Manetho’s numbers, and more so of 
Lepsius’s arrangement, in which, from the 1st of 
Rameses III. to the nth of Takelut II. are little 
more than 400 years. Again, the interval of only 152 
years, implied in (3) and (4), is unquestionably too 
little : from the last year of Thothmes III. to the 
first of Rameses III., Lepsius reckons 296, Bunsen 
225 years. Lastly, in (4) (5) the dates imply an 
interval of 56 years, which is plainly absurd. 
The fact must be, that these inscriptions are not 
rightly understood. We need to be informed what 
the Egyptians meant by the 4 manifestation of 
Sothis ; ’ what method they followed in assigning 
it to a particular day; especially when, as in Biot’s 
three instances, the date occurs in a calendar, and 
is marked as a ‘festival,’ we ask, were these 
calendars calculated only for four, years ? when a 
new one was set up, were the astronomical notices 
duly corrected, or were they merely copied from 
the preceding calendar ? 

(iii.) 4 At Semneh in 2 Thothmes III., one of 
the 3 feasts of the Commencement of the Seasons 
is noted on 21 Pharmuthi.’ Biot, u.s., supposes 


* The antiquity of this calendar is called in ques¬ 
tion by De Rouge, AtiTen. Francois , ’55, and by 
Dr. Brugsch, who says the style indicates the 19th 
dyn. Mariette assigns it to Thothmes III., Journal 
Asiatique , tom. xii., Aug., Sept. ’58. Lepsius, who 
in ’54 doubted [Monaisbericht of Berlin R. Acad.), 
now contends for its antiquity (.Kbnigsbuch derAcg., 
p. 164), having contrived to make it fit his chrono- 
logy by assuming an error in the numeral of the 
month. 
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the vernal equinox to be meant, and assigns this 
to 6th April in the quaternion 1445-42 (as above), 
in which 6th April was 21 Pharmuthi. But the 
vernal equinox is not the commencement of one 
of the three seasons of the Egyptian year; these 
start either from the rising of Sirius, 20th July, or, 
more probably, from the summer solstice : as fhis, 
in the 14th century, usually fell on 6th July, the two 
other tetramenies or seasons would commence cir. 
5 th Nov. and 6th March. Now, 6th March did 
coincide with 21 Pharmuthi in 1321-18 B.C., at 
which time it also occupied precisely the place which 
Mr. Stuart Poole assigns to 4 the Great Rukh’ 
(Leps., 4 the greater Heat’), just one zodiacal month 
before the little Rukh or vernal equinox ( Horce 
HSgypt., p. 15, ff.) 

(iv.) 4 On 1 Athyr of 11 Amenophis III., the 
king ordered an immense basin to be dug, and on 
the 16th s. m., celebrated a great panegyry of the 
waters.’ (Dr. Iiincks, On the Age of Dyn. XVIIL, 
Trans. R. Irish Acad., vol. xxi. pt. I; comp. Mr. 
S. Poole, Trans. R. S. Lit., v. 340.) If the waters 
were let in when the Nile had reached its highest 
point—which, as it is from 90 to 100 days after the 
summer solstice, in the 14th century would be at 
4-14 Oct.—the month-date indicates one of the 
years from 1369-1326 B. c. But if (which is cer¬ 
tainly more likely) the time chosen was some 
weeks earlier, the year indicated would be after 
1300 B. c. So this and the preceding indication 
may agree, and so far there is some evidence for 
the supposition that the sothiac epochal year 1322 
B. c. lies in the reign of Thothmes III. (See Dr. 
Iiincks, u. s., and in Dublin Univ. Magazme, 1846, 
p. 187.) 

(v.) An astronomical representation on the ceil¬ 
ing of the Rpmeseum (the work of Rameses II.) 
has been supposed to yield the year 1322 as 
its date (Bishop Tomlinson, Trans. R. S. Lit., 
1839; Sir G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 
etc., 2 ser., p. 377); while Mr. Cullimore, from the 
same, gets 1138 B.c. The truth is, these astro¬ 
nomical configurations, in the present state of our 
knowledge, are an unsolved riddle. Lepsius’s in¬ 
ferences {Chron. der A eg.) from the same represen¬ 
tations in the reigns of Rameses IV. and VI. are 
little more than guesses, too vague and precarious 
to satisfy any man who knows what evidence 
means. 

It appears, then, that the supposed astronomical 
notes of time hitherto discovered lend but little aid, 
and bring nothing like certainty into the inquiry. 
We cannot accept the lists as they stand. Plow are 
they to be rectified ? Until we have the means of 
rectifying them, eveiy attempt to put forth a definite 
scheme of Egyptian chronology is simply futile. The 
appeal to authority avails nothing here. Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Brugsch, and many more, all claim to have 
settled the matter. Their very discrepancies—on 
the scale of which half a century is a mere trifle— 
sufficiently prove that to them, as to us, the evi¬ 
dence is defective. The profoundest scholarship, 
the keenest insight, cannot get more out of it than 
is in it : 4 that which is crooked cannot be made 
straight, and that which is wanting cannot be 
numbered.’ Yet, from the easy confidence with 
which people assign dates—their own, or taken on 
trust—to the Pharaohs after Amosis, and even of 
much earlier times, it might be thought that from 
Manetho and the monuments together a connected 
chronology has been elicited as certain as that of 
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the Roman emperors. In particular, there appears 
to be a growing belief—even finding its way into 
popular Bible histories and commentaries—that the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus can be identified in Manetho, 
and so the time of that event determined. 

Early Christian writers usually assumed, with 
Josephus, that the Hyksos or 4 shepherd-kings ’ 
whose story he gives from Manetho ( c. Apion , i. 
14-16), were the Israelites, and their expulsion by 
Amosis or Tethmosis—one or both, for the accounts 
are confused* *—the Egyptian version of the story 
of the Exode. This view, once favoured by the 
present writer, by him long since abandoned, has 
still its advocates (quite recently Mr. Nash, The 
Pharaoh of the Exodus , ’63), but not among those 
who have been long conversant with the subject. In¬ 
deed, there is a monument of Thothmes III., which, 
if it has been truly interpreted, is conclusive for a 
much earlier date of the Exode than this reign, or 
perhaps any of the dynasty. A long inscription of 
his 23d year gives a list of the confederates de¬ 
feated by him at Megiddo, in which De Rouge 
reads the names Jacob and Joseph, and Mr. Stuart 
Poole thinks he finds names of some of the tribes, 
Reuben , Simeon, Issachar, Gad (Report of R. S. 
Lit., in Athenceu?n, Mar. 21, ’63). 

But the story of the Jews put forth by ‘Manetho’ 
himself (Joseph, c. Apion, i. 26, 27), with the con¬ 
fession, however, that he obtained it not from 
ancient records, but from popular tradition [ddea- 
tt6t(x)s /j.v6o\oyotifJL€va), represents them as a race 
of lepers, who, oppressed by the reigning king, 
called to their aid the Hyksos from Palestine (where 
these, on their expulsion some centuries earlier by 
Tethmosis, had settled and built Jerusalem), and 
with these allies overran all Egypt for thirteen 
years, at the end of which Amenophis, who had 
’ taken refuge in Ethiopia, returning thence with his 
son Sethos, drove out the invaders. These, headed 
by Osarsiph (=Moses), a priest of Heliopolis, retired 
into Palestine, and there became the nation of the 
Jews. Josephus protests against this story as a mere 
figment, prompted by Egyptian malignity,t and 
labours to prove it inconsistent with Manetho’s 
own list: unsuccessfully enough, for in fact Ameno¬ 
phis (Ammenephthes, Afr.) does appear there just 
where the story places him, i.e., next to Sethos and 
Rameses II., with a reign of nineteen years and six 
months. The monuments give the name Meneph- 
tha, and his son and successor Seti = Sethos II., 
just as in the story. The names are not fictitious, X 

* Usually reconciled by saying that Amosis was 
the first who made war against the Idyksos, and 
drove them into Auaris, whence Thothmes III. 
finally expelled them. Lepsius assigns Amosis and 
his successors to the 17th dynasty, 93 years, down 
to 12 Thothmes III., and begins the 18th at the 
thirteenth year of this king = first of his sole reign 
[Konigsbuch der Aeg.) But De Rouge has shown 
that the expulsion of the Hyksos must have been 
completed by Amosis, by the taking of Tanis = 
Auaris, in his sixth year — Journal Asiatique, 
August ’58, p. 267. 

f Bockh, Manetho , p. 686, thinks it was not even 
inserted by Manetho himself, but by a later hand, 
in spite to the Jews. 

J Scheuchzer, iiber die Zeit des zweiten Einfalls 
der Hyksos in Aegypten, in Zeitschr. der d. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch., xiv. 640, contends that the Amenophis 
who retreated before the FTyksos was the last king 


whatever may be the value of the story as regards 
the Israelites. This Menephtha, then, son and 
successor of Rameses the Great, is the Pharaoh of 
the Exode, according to Lepsius and Bunsen, and 
of late accepted as such by many writers, learned 
and unlearned. Those to whom the name of 
Manetho is not voucher enough, will demand inde¬ 
pendent evidence. And in fact it is alleged that the 
monuments of the time of Menephtha attest a period 
of depression : no great works of that king are 
known to exist; of his reign of twenty years the 
highest date hitherto found is the fourth; and two 
rival kings, Amen-messu (the Ammenemses of the 
lists) and Si-phtha, are reigning at the same time 
with him, i.e., holding precarious sovereignty in 
Thebes during the time of alien occupation and the 
flight of Menephtha (Bunsen, Aeg. Stelle , iv. 208, 
ff.)—That these two kings reigned in the time of 
Menephtha, and not with or after Sethos II., is 
assumed without proof; that the reign of Rameses 
II. was followed by a period of decadence proves 
nothing as to its cause; and the entire silence of the 
monuments as to an event so memorable as the 
final expulsion of the hated ‘ Shepherds ’ (Shas-u), 
who so often figure in the monumental recitals of 
earlier kings ( e.g ., of Sethos I., who calls them 
shas-u p'kanana-kar, ‘ shepherds of the land of 
Canaan ’), tells as strongly against the story as any 
merely negative evidence can do for it.—More im¬ 
portant is the argument derived from the mention 
(Exod. i. 11) of the ‘treasure-cities Pithom and 
Raamses,’ built for the persecuting Pharaoh by the 
forced labour of the Plebrews; the Pharaoh (says 
Rosellini, Mon. Storiei , i. 294, ff.) was Rameses 
[II., son of Sethos I], who gave one of the cities 
his own name. (Comp. Ewald, Gesch. ii. 66, 
note.) Lepsius, Art. Aegypten, in Herzog’s En- 
cyclop ., calls this ‘ the weightiest confirmation.’ 
and in Chronol. der Aeg., i. 337-357, enlarges 
upon this argument. Raamses, he says, was at 
the eastern, as Pithom (IldTou/zos) was certainly at 
the western end of the great canal known to be 
the work of Rameses II., and the site of the city 
bearing his name is further identified with him by 
the granite group disinterred at Abu Keisheib, in 
which the deified king sits enthroned between the 
gods Ra and Turn.* — Certainly a king Rameses 


of the 18th dynasty, father of Rameses the Great. 
When, with his son Rameses, he had conquered 
the Shasu, he took the name Sethos, from the god 
Set, Soutech, specially worshipped by them. So 
begins a new era; but the lepers were not driven 
out till later.—Ewald, Gesch. ii. 66, who holds the 
story to be a genuine tradition of the Hebrew 
Exode, also makes its Amenophis the last king of 
dyn. xviii. Knobel, kgf exeg. Hdb. Exod. p. 116, 
refers the tradition not to the Hebrews but to the 
Philistines. 

* Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s ITero- 
dot., ii. p. 312, finds a connection of Rameses II. 
with Pithom, which he derives from Thmei, ‘truth/ 
in the fact that the goddess forms part of the 
prsenomens of him and his father. Sir G. W., 
ibid., p. 288, is inclined to place the Exode after 
Rameses II. rather than in the time of Thothmes 
III. as formerly. The discussion of Lepsius’s de¬ 
termination of the site of Raamses does not belong 
to this place, but to that Article. It may, however, 
be noted here, that if Raamses be the Abaris, 
Auaris of the Shepherd-story, the question is settled 
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appears first in the 19th dynasty, but the place may 
have taken its name, if from a man at all, from 
some earlier person.* 

That the Exode cannot be placed before the 19th 
dynasty, Bunsen [u. s., p. 234) holds to be conclu¬ 
sively shown by the fact that on the monuments 
which record the conquests of Rameses the Great 
in Palestine, no mention occurs of the Israelites 
among the Kheti (Hittites) and other conquered 
nations ; while, on the other hand, there is no hint 
in the book of Judges of an Egyptian invasion and 
servitude. On similar negative grounds he urges 
that the settlement in Palestine must have been 
subsequent to the conquests made in that country 
by Rameses III., first king of the 20th dynasty. 
To which it may be replied—(1.) that we have no 
clear information as to the route of the invaders; 
if it was either along the coast or to the east of 
Jordan, the tribes, perhaps, were not directly 
affected by it. (2.) The expeditions so pompously 
described on the monuments (as in the Statistical 
Table of Karnak, Thothmes III., and similar 
recitals of the conquests of Rameses II. and III. ; 
see Mr. Birch in Trans, of R. S. Lit., ii. 317, ff. ; 
and vii. 50, ff.) certainly did not result in the 
permanent subjugation of the countries invaded. 
This is sufficiently shown by the fact that the 
conquests repeat themselves under different kings, 
and even in the same reign. Year by year the 
king with his army sets out on a gigantic razzia, 
to return with spoil of cattle, slaves, and produce 
of the countries overrun. (3.) If the lands of the 
tribes were thus overrun, it may have been during 
one of the periods of servitude, in which case they 
suffered only as the vassals of their Canaanite, 
Moabite, or other oppressors. That this may pos¬ 
sibly have been the case is sufficient to deprive of 
all its force the argument fetched from the silence 
of the monuments, and of the book of Judges. 

There remains to be noticed one piece of docu¬ 
mentary evidence which has quite recently been 
brought to light. Dr. Brugsch, Zeitschrift\ Sept. 
’63, reports that ‘one set of the Leyden hieratic 
papyri, now publishing by Dr. Leemans, consists 
of letters and official reports. In several of these, 
examined by M. Chabas, repeated mention is 
made of certain foreigners, called Apurujit , i. e ., 
Hebrews, compelled by Ramses II. to drag stones 
for the building of the city Ramses.’ In his Me¬ 
langes Egyptol. , ’62, 4th dissertation, M. Chabas 
calls them Aperiu . It is certainly striking, as Mr. 
Birch remarks (in Revue Arc/M., April ’62, p. 
291), that ‘in the three documents which speak of 
these foreigners, they appear engaged on works of 
the same kind as those to which the Hebrews 
were subjected by the Egyptians : it is also impor¬ 
tant that the papyri were found at Memphis. But 
the more inviting the proposed identification, the 
more cautious one needs to be.’ As the sounds R 


by Mariette’s recent discoveries, by which Auaris 
is clearly identified with Tanis, the Zoan of Scrip¬ 
ture —Revue ArchSolog., February and March ’61. 

* Names of kings beginning with the elements 
Ra-hem-s are frequent in the Turin Royal Canon. 
The name Ra-ke/?i-s-nien-teti stands in the first row 
of the Karnak Series. ‘ A son of Amosis bore the 
name Rameses, which name, from its meaning (son 
of Re, the god of Heliopolis), would almost neces¬ 
sarily be not an uncommon one.’—Mr. S. Poole in 
Smith’s Diet, of Bible , i. p. 328. 


and L are not discriminated in Egyptian writing, 
it may be that the name is Apeliu; and as B P 
have distinct characters, one does not see why the 
b of D'HIiy should be rendered by p. (The case 
of Epep — 3 * 0 N is different; see below.) It seems 

also that the same name occurs as late as the time 
of Rameses IV., where it can hardly mean the 
Hebrews. Besides, the monument of Thothmes 
III. above mentioned leads to quite a different 
conclusion. Where the evidence is so conflicting, 
the inquirer who seeks only truth, not the confir¬ 
mation of a foregone conclusion, has no choice but 
to reserve his judgment. 

The time of this Menephtlia, so unhesitatingly 
proclaimed to be the Pharaoh of the Exode, is 
placed beyond all controversy—so Bunsen and 
Lepsius maintain—by an invaluable piece of evi¬ 
dence furnished by Theon, the Alexandrine mathe¬ 
matician of the 4th century. In a passage of his 
unpublished commentary on the Almagest, first 
given to the world by Larcher (. Herodot., ii. 553), 
and since by Biot (Sur la pSriode Sothiaquc, p. 18, 
I2 9 > ff*)> it is stated that the Sothiac Cycle of 
Astronomy which, as it ended in A. D. 139, com¬ 
menced in 1322 B.c. (20th July), was known in 
his time as ‘the era of Menophres,’ 2 tt) airb M ev6- 
(ppews. There is no king of this name : read 
Mev 6 (f) 0 €Q}s —so we have Menephtha of the 19th 
dynasty, the king of the leper-story, the Exodus 
Pharaoh. Lepsius, making the reign begin in 
1328 B. c., places the Exode at 1314 b.c. = 15 
Menephtha, in accordance with the alleged thirteen 
years’ retirement into Ethiopia and the return in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth year.—Certainly the pre¬ 
cise name Menophres does not appear in the lists ; 
but in later times that name may have been used 
for the purpose of distinguishing some particular 
king from others of the same name; and there is 
reason to think this was actually the case. (1.) 
The king Tethmosis or Thothmes III. repeatedly 
appears on monuments with the addition to his 
royal legend, Mai-Re, ‘Beloved of Re,’with the 
article Mai-ph - Re, and with the preposition 
Mai-ri -ph-Re, which last is precisely Theon’s Me- 
vb(ppr)s. (2.) The acknowledged confusion of names 
in that part of the iSth dynasty, where this king 
occurs— Misaphris, Misphres, Memphres (Armen.), 
then Mispkragmuth osis (the AAI2<kP. of Josephus 
is evidently an error of copying for MI 2 M>P. : in 
the list ibid., the 5 th and 6th names are 
M e(f>pap.ovOio(rLs )—is perhaps best explained by sup¬ 
posing that the king was entered in the lists by his 
distinctive as well as his family name. (3.) In 
Pliny’s notice of the obelisks (//. N., xxxvi. 64), 
that known to be of Thothmes III. is said to belong 
to Mesphres, which, says Bunsen (iv. 130), ‘would 
be the popular distinctive name given to this 
'Ihothmes.’ Just so! And in the statement of 
Theon, the king is presented by ‘ his popular dis¬ 
tinctive name,’ Menophres. (4.) * There was (says 
Dr. Hincks, Trans. R. Irish Acad., vol. xxi., pt. 

1) a tradition, if it do not deserve another name, 
current among the Egyptians in the time of Anto¬ 
ninus, to the effect that the Sothiac Cycle, then 
ending (139 a. D.), commenced in the reign of 
Thothmes III. The existence of such a tradition 
is evidenced by a number of scarabsei, evidently of 
Roman workmanship, referring to the Sothiac 
Cycle, and in which the royal legend of this 
monarch appears.’ These are sufficient grounds 
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for believing that the Menophres of Theon is no 
other than Thothmes TIL, and that his reign was 
supposed (rightly or wrongly) to include the year 
1322 B. C. It may be also that when Herodotus 
was told that Moeris lived about 90° years before 
the time of his visit to Egypt—a date not very 
wide of 1322 B. c. —Thothmes was named to him 
by his popular distinctive appellation, Mai-Re, 
only confused with Mares= Amenemha III., the 
Pharaoh of the Labyrinth and its Lake. (Other 
explanations of the name Menophres may be seen 
in Bockh, Manetho , p. 691, ff. ; Biot, Recherches , 
interprets it as the name of Memphis, Men-nofru, 
importing that the normal date, 20th July, for the 
heliacal rising of Sirius and epoch of the cycle, is 
true only for the latitude of Memphis.) What has 
been said is sufficient to show that there is no 
necessity for altering a letter of the name ; conse¬ 
quently that the time of Menephtha is not defined 
by the authority of Theon.* 

In support of his date, 1314 B.C., for the Exode, 
Lepsius (Chrouol. 359, ff.) has an argument fetched 
from the modern Jewish chronology (Plillel’s Mun¬ 
dane Era), in which, he says, that is the precise 
year assigned to that event. Hillel, he is confident, 
was led to it by Manetho’s Egyptian tradition, 
which gave him the name of the Pharaoh, which 
being obtained would easily give him the time. 
Bunsen, though finally settling on the year 1320 
B. c., had previously declared with Lepsius for 
1314 B. C., ‘decided by the circumstance that a 
tradition not compatible with the usual chrono¬ 
logical systems of the fews, but which cannot be 
accidental , places the Exode at that year. This 
fact seems, from Lepsius’s account of the Seder 
Olam Rabba , to admit of no doubt’ (iv. 336). It 
admits of more than doubt—of absolute refutation. 
Hillel’s whole procedure, from first to last, was 
simply Biblical. Daniel’s prophecy of the 70 
weeks gave him B. c. 422 for 11 Zedekiah 
[Chronology, sec. 17]; thence up to 6 Hezekiah, 
he found the sum = 133 years; for the kings of 
Israel the actual numbers were 243, of which he 
made 240 years; then 37 years of Solomon, 480 
years of 1 Kings vi. 1, added to these, made the 
total 890 years, whence the date for the Exode 
was B. c. 422 plus 890=1312; for that this, not 
1314, was Hillel’s year of the Exode is demonstrable 
(Review of Lepsius on Bible Chronology by the 
present writer, in Arnold’s Theolog. Critic , vol. 
i., P . 52-59,1851).+ 

It is alleged that an indication confirmatory of 
the low date assigned by these writers is furnished 
by the month-date of the Exodus passover, 14 Abib, 
a name which occurs only in connection with that 
history, Exod. xii. 2; xiii. 4; xxiii. 15; xxxiv. 18; 
Deut. xvi. 1. For there is no reason to doubt 
that this is the hebraized form of the Egyptian 

* De Rouge emphatically rejects Lepsius’s 
notion of Menophres [Revue Archeol ., ix. 664; 
Journal Asiatique , Aug. 1858, p. 268). Pie 
thinks the year 1322 lies in the reign of Raineses 
III. 

t Yet, though the process by which Hillel got 
his date is so transparent, it is spoken of as * an 
important tradition ’ by those who take ready-made 
conclusions at second-hand, without inquiry into 
their grounds. So Duncker, Gesch. des Alterihums, 
i. p. 196, note; Dr. Williams in Essays and Reviews , 
p. 5s. 


Epep , Coptic Epiphi , of which the Arabic render¬ 
ing is also A bib A ‘ At the time assigned, the vague 
month Epep would pretty nearly coincide with the 
Hebrew Abib’—Lepsius, Chron., p. 141. Hardly 
so: for in the year named, 1 Epiphi would fall on 
14th May; and it is scarcely conceivable that the 
passover month (whose full moon is that next to 
the vernal equinox, which in that century fell cir. 
5th April) should begin so late as the middle of 
May. Not till a hundred years later would the 
vague month Epiphi and the Hebrew passover 
month coincide. The argument proves too much, 
unless we are prepared to lower the Exode to cir. 
1200 B. c. (To some it may imply that the narra¬ 
tive of the Exode was written about that time 
— Mr. Sharpe, History of Egypt , i. 63—but one 
can hardly suppose the Hebrews to have retained 
the vague Egyptian months as well as their names 
so long after their settlement in Palestine.) If in 
any year from 1300 B. c. upwards, the full moon 
next the vernal equinox fell in the month Epiphi, 
it would follow that the Coptic month-names 
(which, it is well understood, never occur on the 
monuments) belonged then to a different form of 
the year. The present writer surmises that such 
was the state of the case; but the question is not 
for this place. 

For the first seventeen dynasties, numbering in 
Afr. more than 4000 years, a bare statement of 
their contents and of the monumental evidence 
would greatly exceed the limits of this article. 
Perhaps the time is not far distant when the 
attempt to educe a connected chronology from 
Manetho (whether for or against the Mosaic 
numbers) will be abandoned by all sensible men. 
Full ancl unprejudiced inquiry can have but one 
result: for times a7iterior to 700 B. C. Egypt has no 
fixed chronology. De Rouge has in two words 
set the whole matter in its true light: les textes de 
Manethon sont profondcment alteres , et la serie des 
dates monumentales est tres incomplete. The in¬ 
completeness of the record is palpable: the altera¬ 
tion of the texts is the result of their having passed 
through numerous hands, and been re-fashioned 
according to various intentions, by which the whole 
inquiry has been complicated to a degree which 
baffles all attempts to determine what was their 
original form. These intentions were mainly 
cyclical. A veiy brief statement of facts, not rest¬ 
ing on critical conjecture and questionable com¬ 
binations, as in the elaborate treatise of Bockh, 
but lying on the surface, will place the character 
and relations of the several texts in a clear light. 
Menes stands—1. In Africanus (according to Syn- 
cellus’s running summation of the numbers in Bk. 
1) just three complete sothiac cycles , 3 x 1460 Julian 
years, before 1322 B. C.; 2. In Eusebius, according 
to the epigraphal sum of Book 1, three cycles before 
the epoch of Sethosis, dyn. xix.; 3. In Eusebius, 
according to the actual sum of Book 1, three cycles 
before the year 978-77 B.C., meant as the goal of 
the Diospolitan monarchy or epoch of Shishak; 
4. In Syncellus’s period of 3555 years (accepted by 


* The Egyptian month takes its name from the 
goddess Apap: the change of p to b is intended to 
make the word pure Plebrew, denoting the time of 
year, = the month when the barley 

is in the ear [abib), Exod. ix. 31. 
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Lepsius and Bunsen as the true Manethoric measure 
from Menes to Neetanebus), two cycles before the 
same goal; 5. In the Old Chronicle, according to its 
sothiac form, one cycle before the same goal; 6. In 
the Sothis, one cycle before 1322 B. c.; but here it 
is contrived that Osiropis , or the commencement of 
Diospolitan monarchy, stands one cycle before 
Susakeim — Sliishak. The inquirer may easily 
verify these facts for himself. In the series of 
papers, 4 Cycles of Egyptian Chronology,’ pub¬ 
lished in Arnold’s Theol. Critic, 1851-52, he will 
find them fully stated with many other like facts, 
which -prove that these chronographies, one and 
all, are intensely cyclical. But if Manetho, as we 
have him, is cyclical, then, Lepsius himself con¬ 
fesses [K. B., p. 6, 7), 4 the historical character of 
his work falls to the ground; for the very fact of 
Menes heading a sothiac cycle could only be the 
result of after-contrivance;’ and Bunsen [Aeg. St ., 
iv. 13) sees that in place of * the genuine historical 
work of Manetho, the venerable priest and con¬ 
scientious inquirer,’ we get 1 a made-up thing, syste¬ 
matically carved to shape , and therefore really 
fabulous .’ Whether or not the original 4 Manetho,’ 
whatever its authorship and date, was contrived 
upon a cyclical plan, we have but the lists as they 
come to us finally from the hands of Annianus and 
Panodorus through Syncellus. Only, it may be 
observed, that the cardinal dates given by Dicce- 
archus , which we have from an independent source, 
imply that the cyclical treatment of Egyptian 
chronology is at least as old as the alleged time 
of Manetho ( Cycles , etc., u. s., sec. 4, 16, 34, 
36).—H. B. 

MANGER (< pdrvTj; phatne ). The word phatne 
occurs four times in the N. T. ,and only in St. Luke’s 
Gospel. In the account of the nativity, where it 
is repeated thrice, it is in the A. V. translated 
4 manger,’ but in the fourth passage it is translated 
4 stall.’ 

The question to be discussed is, what is St. 
Luke’s meaning in employing the word as he does. 
In order to ascertain this, it will be best to read his 
narrative, having first dismissed any previous im¬ 
pressions, and inquiring only what meaning the 
word commonly carried at the time when he wrote. 
The derivation of phatne is by no means certain. 
It is however said to come from (payw, or else from 
TrartopLai ( TracraoOai ), words meaning 4 to eat,’ 
though we consider Tcareo) ( TraTTjrbv ), signifying to 
trample, etymologically just as likely. In classical 
Greek it means certainly 4 a manger,’ as in Hero¬ 
dotus, ix. 70, and possibly 4 a stall,’ as in Pindar, 
01 . xiii. 131. We cannot go so far as Dr. Words¬ 
worth, who says on St. Luke ii. 7, that by the 
LXX. phatne is not used for 4 manger’ but for 
4 stall’ only, because in such passages as Job 
xxxix. 9, and Hab. iii. 17, and Is. 1. 3, there is 
nothing to decide the point; but Prov. xiv. 4 seems 
decisive that phatne does mean a stall or stalled 
place. The A. V. indeed there translates, 4 where 
no oxen are the (phatnse) crib is clean,’ but it must 
be evident that the manger is not likely to be less 
clean through the presence of oxen : that which 
is defiled is the stall. Thus iK<paTvlo/jLara means 
dung removed from the stall. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether the word crib, which appears here 
in the earlier versions as well as in the A. V., did 
not itself mean a stall or ‘ fold for cattle’—a meaning 
assigned to it by Plalliwell. Moreover, the Hebrew 


word for (parvat here means, according to Ge- 
senius, 4 stable.’ On the whole, we take up St. 
Luke with the notion that phatne has the meaning 
both of a manger and a stalled-place where cattle 
stand and eat, and that it is an open question 
whether the one meaning or the other was most 
present to the mind of the evangelist. Now, we 
find him saying (ii. 7), that Mary 4 swathed the 
child, and laid him in the phatne, because there 
was not room for them in the inn.’ (Not the re¬ 
ceived, but the more probable reading here is kv 
(pdrvrj, omitting the article, which is so far impor¬ 
tant, inasmuch as any phatne, and not necessarily 
that belonging to the inn, may then be designated.) 
Again, as a direction to the shepherds (ii. 12), 

4 Ye shall find a babe swathed lying in a phatne .’ 
Again (ii. 16), 4 They found Maiy and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in the phatne .’ The reader will 
bear in mind that in this account, if phatne mean 
manger, there has been no direct mention of any 
stable at all, and we are then told that the mother 
placed her babe in the manger (or a manger) be¬ 
cause there was no room for them in the inn. But, 
as Wordsworth says, 4 It was not necessary that he 
should be laid in the manger , because there was no 
room in the inn .*’ the word manger and the word 
inn are not in any way contrasts. We could well 
understand, on the other hand, how a stall, or 
stalled place for cattle, should be resorted to, the 
inn being full. We think, however, that if the 
inn was full, the stable of the inn would be full 
also, and that both criticism and common sense 
lead to the conclusion that the phatne was not 
attached to the inn. 

Again, the direction to the shepherds seems 
rather to refer to a stall-place than to a manger; 
and where are we to suppose the parturition itself 
to have taken place ? As, in the following passage 
from Bishop Andrewes, we constantly find the men¬ 
tion of the stable assumed : 4 When ye come to 
Bethlehem, never search in any house or chamber, 
in a stable there shall you find a 4 babe swaddled 
and laid in a manger.’ ’ 

In the fourth passage of St. Luke (xiii. 15), 
where the meaning might be considered more 
doubtful, this word is in the A. V. translated stall. 

Having considered St. Luke’s account of the 
nativity, we conclude from itself, that he speaks 
nothing of a manger, but only of a stalled-place 
for cattle. This view is not contradicted by the 
earlier Christian notices of the scene of this great 
event. Thus, Justin Martyr says that Joseph, 4 not 
finding in that village a place to rest at, rested in a 
certain cave near it, and there Mary brought forth 
the Christ, and laid him in a phatne ,’ i. e., as 
we conceive, in one of the stalls with which the 
-cave was furnished, it being well known that such 
excavations are commonly used for housing cattle 
in the East. The testimony of Justin belongs to 
the middle of the 2d century, and the date of 
the Protevangel of James is probably not much 
later. Now, in this apocryphal gospel, the par¬ 
turition is described as taking place a little before 
the arrival at Bethlehem, in a cave, without any 
mention of a phatne , in which, however, Mary 
hides the babe afterwards, at the time of the slaugh¬ 
ter of the Innocents. In what Tischendorf calls 
the Pseudo-Matthcei Evangelium , there is the same 
distinction between the cave and the phatne ob¬ 
served. But Origen says distinctly, that 4 the cave 
is shown, and in it the phatne in which he was 
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swathed. 5 Now, in a manger, this operation of 
swathing could not have been performed at all. 
But how then are we to account for the diffusion 
through Christendom of the belief that 4 the 
heaven-born child, 5 as Milton has it, £ in the rude 
manger lay ?’ No doubt, it is a very easy step from 
a stall to a manger, if indeed in the East there was 
any distinction betwixt the two, and probably the 
fitness of a manger, such as was in ordinary use in 
the West, suggested to western Christians that the 
word prcesepe, which in Latin amply represents the 
ambiguity of the Greek phatne , must stand for 
manger. Thus, in our own tongue, the words 
‘ crib 5 and 4 cratch 5 are as much equivalents for a 
child’s sleeping-place as is the word 4 cradle. 5 

We come now to the fact of the visit of Helena, 
a.d. 325, and the building by her, over a grotto 
at Bethlehem, of the Basilica or Church of the 
Nativity, the nave of which, according to Stan¬ 
ley, yet remains. In the year 642 the wooden 
cradle or manger, referred to below, was deposited 
at Rome. Bishop Arculf, whose visit is assigned, 
doubtfully, to the beginning of the 8th century, 
appears to have been shown 4 a sort of natural half 
cave, the outer part of which is said to have been 
the place of our Lord’s birth ; the inside is called 
our Lord’s manger. 5 And, in the 9th centuiy, 
Bernard the Wise speaks of the manger of our 
Lord on the west side of the crypt. Then, in the 
12th, Scewulf sees, near the place of the nativity, 

4 the manger where the ox and ass stood, when 
the child was placed before them in it. 5 In the 
14th century Maundeville saw the place where our 
Lord was born, 4 which is full well made of marble, 
and full richly painted with gold, silver, azure, 
and other colours. And three paces from it is the 
crib of the ox and the ass. And beside that is 
the place where the star fell. 5 Hasselquist, in the 
year 1751, 4 descended some steps under ground 
to come into the cave where these two places are 
shown, viz., on the left hand the place where the 
infant was born, and on the right where he was 
laid in the manger. 5 The American, Stephens, 
describes this manger : 4 On the right, descending 
two steps, is a chamber paved and lined with 
marble, having at one end a block polished and 
hollowed out; and this is the manger in which our 
Saviour was laid. 5 If, however, Stephens sup¬ 
posed that no other claims could be set up, he was 
mistaken, as will be seen in the following extract 
from Dr. Stanley. From the nave of the church 
4 we descend to that subterranean vault over which 
and for which the whole structure was erected. 
There, at the entrance of a long winding passage, 
excavated out of the limestone rock, of which the 
hill of Bethlehem is composed, the pilgrim finds 
himself in an irregular chapel, dimly lighted with 
silver lamps, and containing two small recesses 
nearly opposite each other. In the northern¬ 
most of these is a marble slab, which marks the 
supposed spot of the nativity. ... In the 
southern recess, three steps deeper in the chapel, 
is the alleged stall in which, according to the Latin 
tradition, was discovered the wooden manger or 
4 prcesepe’ now deposited in the magnificent Basi¬ 
lica of S. Maria Maggiore at Rome, and there dis¬ 
played, under the auspices of the pope, every 
Christmas-day. 5 Dr. Stanley’s own opinion, as to 
this grotto being the true scene of the Nativity, 
appears to have been pretty evenly balanced; the 
natural features he thought unfavourable to the 


identity, but the early reverence of the spot favour¬ 
able to it. [Caravanserai ; Bethlehem.] 

W. L. M. 

MANLIUS, T., the name of one of the ambas¬ 
sadors who is said to have written a letter to the 
Jews, confirming whatever concession Lysias had 
granted them. Four letters were written to the 
Jews, of which the last is from 4 Quintus Memmius 
and Titus Manlius (LXX., K6tVros M ifi/uos, Tiros 
MdpXios ; Alex. M Apios ; Vulg. Quintus Memmius 
ct Titus Manilius), ambassadors (irpeoPuTcu) of the 
Romans’ (2 Maccab. xi. 34). There is not much 
doubt that the letter is a fabrication, as history is 
entirely ignorant of these names. Polybius (. Reliq . 
xxxi. 9. 6), indeed, mentions C. Sulpitius and 
Manius Sergius, who were sent to Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes about B.c. 163, and also (Reliq. xxxi. 
12. 9) Cn. Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, and L. 
Aurelius, who were sent into Syria in B.c. 162 in 
consequence of the contention for the guardianship 
of the young king Antiochus V. Eupator, but en¬ 
tirely ignores Q. Memmius or T. Manlius. We 
may therefore conclude that legates of these names 
were never in Syria. The true name of T. Manlius 
may be T. Manius, and as there is not sufficient 
time for an embassy to have been sent to Syria 
between the two recorded by Polybius, the writer 
may have been thinking of the former. 

The letter is dated in the 148th year of the Seleu- 
cidan era (= b.c. 165), and in this year there was a 
consul of the name of T. Manlius Torquatus, who 
appears to have been sent on an embassy to Egypt 
about B.c. 164, to mediate between the two 
Ptolemies, Philometor and Euergetes (Livy, xliii. 11 ; 
Polyb. Reliq. xxxii. I, 2). 

The employment of this Seleucidan era as a date, 
the absence of the name of the city, and especially 
the fact that the first intercourse of the Jews and 
Romans did not take place till two years later, when 
Judas heard of the fame of the Romans (1 Maccab. 
viii. 1, seq.), all prove that the document is far from 
authentic. 

The three other letters do not merit serious atten¬ 
tion (2 Maccab. xi. 16-33 1 c f- Wernsdorff, De fid. 
Libr. Maccab. sec. lxvi.; Grimm, Exeg. Handbuch , 
ad loc.)—F. W. M. 

MANNA. [Man.] 

MANOAIT, father of Samson. [Samson.] 

MANSLAYER. [Kinsman.] 

MANTLE. This, in the A. V., is the term 
used to render four ITebrew words, viz.— 

1. ITHK, a feminine noun, from T’HK, ‘ample, 5 

and therefore probably meaning a large over-gar¬ 
ment like the Roman pallium. The LXX. ren¬ 
der it by urjXwT'f) (a sheep’s skin), 1 Kings xix. 13, 
etc. ; deppls, Zech. xiii. 4 ; and dope t, Gen. xxv. 25. 
From the passages in which it is mentioned we can 
conjecture its nature. It is used most frequently 
(1 Kings xix.; 2 Kings ii. 8, 13, etc.) of Elijah’s 
4 mantle,’ which was in all probability a mere 
sheepskin, such as is frequently worn by dervishes 
and poor people in the East, and which seems, 
after Elijah’s time, to have been in vogue among 
the prophets (Zech. xiii. 4). St. John’s dress was 
of a similar rough description, and we see from 
Pleb. xi. 37 (Ip pltjXcjtcus, ep alyelois d£pp.a<rt.p) that 
such garments were regarded as a mark of poverty 
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and persecution. The word addereth twice occurs 
with the epithet or ‘hairy,’ Gen. xxv. 25; 

Zech. xiii. 4. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
undoubtedly applied to royal and splendid robes, 
and is even used to mean ‘magnificence’ in Ezek. 
xvii. 8 (‘vine of magnificence’) and Zech. xi. 3. 
It is the expression for the ‘goodly Babylonish gar¬ 
ment’ stolen by Achan, and the ‘robe’ worn by 
the king of Nineveh (Josh. vii. 21; Jonah iii. 6). 
The connection between two meanings apparently 
so opposite is doubtless to be found in the ety¬ 
mology of the word (from V’HK, ‘ ample ’), or in the 

notion of a dress richly lined or trimmed with 
costly furs. 

2. ^yp, which in the A. V. is variously ren¬ 
dered, ‘ mantle,’ ‘ robe,’ ‘ cloke;’ and in the LXX., 
67 revduTrjs, olttXois, vjrodiJTTjs , Trodrjprjs , Xircom. Jose¬ 
phus calls it fjbeelp. It is a general term derived 

from ‘ to cover,’ and is most frequently ap¬ 
plied to ‘ the robe of the ephod’ (Exod. xxviii. 4, 
and passim ; Lev. viii. 7), which is described as a 
splendid under-tunic of blue, wrought on the hem 
with pomegranates of blue, purple, and scarlet, 
with golden bells between them. It came below 
the knees, being longer than the ephod, and shorter 
than the citoneth . It was a garment of unseamed 
cotton, open at the top so as to be drawn over the 
head, and having holes for the insertion of the 
arms (Joseph. Antiq. iii. 7. 4; Jahn, Arch. Bibl ., 
sec. 122, E. T.; Braunius, de Vest. Sac ., p. 436; 
Schroeder, de Vest. Mid., p. 237, etc.) It was 
worn, however, not only by priests, like Samuel 
(1 Sam. ii. 19 ; xv. 27 ; xxviii. 14), but by kings 
and princes {Said, 1 Sam. xxiv. 4; David, 1 Chron. 
xv. 27), and rich men [Ezra, ix. 3-5 ; Job and his 
friends, i. 20 ; ii. 12), and even by king’s daughters 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18), although in the latter case it 
seems to have had sleeves (see Gesen., Thes., p. 
811). Properly speaking, the meil was worn under 
the simlah , or outer garment, but that it was often 
itself used as an outer garment seems probable 
from some of the passages above quoted. 

The two other words rendered ‘mantle’ in the 
A. V. are both of them Hi ra£ Xeyb/ieva, viz.— 

3 - (Judg. iv. 14), the garment {marg. 

‘ rug,’ or ‘ blanket’) used by Jael to fling over the 
weary Sisera as a coverlid (LXX. hn^bXaiov, but 
deppls appears to have been the reading of Origen 
and Augustine). The word is derived from TJDD, 

imponere, and is evidently a general term. Hesy- 
chius defines hirifibXaiov by Tr&p.a rj paKos, and 
Suidas by to t<2 irporlpip iiTi{$a\\bp.evov. The 
word used in the Targum is which is only 

the Greek kclwolkt], and the Latin gaunacum; 
and this word is explained by Varro to be ‘ majus 
sagum et amphimallon’ [De Ling. Lat., iv. 35), 
i. e., a larger cloak woolly on both sides. Hesy- 
chius differs from Varro in this, for he says icavvaKcu 
arpiopLara ^ i 7 ri[ 36 \(U(L erepopLaWT), i. e., woolly on 
one side ; the Scholiast on Aristophanes, adds that 
it was a Persian, and Pollux that it was a Baby¬ 
lonian robe (Rosenmiiller, Schol., ad loc.) There 
is therefore no reason to understand it of a curtain 
of the tent, as Faber does. Since the Orientals 
constantly used upper garments for bedding, the 
rendering ‘mantle,’ though inaccurate, is not mis¬ 
leading (cf. Ruth iii. 9 ; Ezek. xvi. 8, etc.) 


4. rnDEyD. This word only occurs in Is. iii. 

22. It was some article of female dress, and is 
derived from *lLDy, ‘ texit .’ Schroeder, the chief 

authority on this subject, says it means a large ex¬ 
terior tunic with sleeves, worn next to the pallium 
{De Vest. Mid., xv. 247-277). In this same verse, 
and in Ruth iii. 15, occurs the word ninBDD, 

A. V. ‘ wimples ,’ which appears to have been a sort 
of square covering like a plaid (Michaelis, Supplem., 
1021; Rosenmiiller, Schol. ; Is. iii. 22). We can¬ 
not find the shadow of an authority for Jahn’s very 
explicit statement, that both these words mean the 
same article, HiDDyD being the fashion for the 

winter, and ilflSOp f° r the summer; though his 

assertion that ‘it covered the whole body from 
head to foot’ may be very true (Jahn, Arch. Bibl., 
sec. 127, E. T.) . 

For other terms, such as (Gen. ix. 23, 

etc.), x^ctA^s (Matt, xxvii. 28), ctoX-t) (Mark xii. 
38), etc., see Dress. The (peXbvrjs (A. V., cloke) 
to which St. Paul makes such an interesting allusion 
in 2 Tim. iv. 13 seems to have been the Latin 

pcenula (cf. jP^S), a sort of travelling-cloak for wet 
weather. A great deal has been written about it, 
and at least one monograph, Stosch, Dissert, de 
Pallio Pauli, Lugd. 1709. Even in Chrysostom’s 
time some took it to be rb ykourcrbnonov ZvOa ra 
( 3 l( 3 \ia <-k€ito (a sort of travelling-bag), and Jerome, 
Theophylact, Grotius, etc., shared in this opinion 
(Sclileusner, Lex. N. 71 , s. v. (paiKbvrjs ).—F. W. F. 

MANTON, Thomas, D.D., an eminent puri¬ 
tan divine, born a.d. 1620, at Lawrence-Lydiard, 
in Somersetshire. He was entered at Wadham 
College, Oxford, at the early age of fifteen, and be¬ 
fore the completion of his twentieth year was or¬ 
dained by Joseph Hall, then Bishop of Exeter. 
After labouring a short time at Colyton, in Devon¬ 
shire, he removed to London, and in 1643 was 
presented to the living of Stoke-Newington. In 
1650 he was presented to the rectory of St. Paul’s, 
Co vent Garden, by the Earl (afterwards Duke) of 
Bedford, and here he remained until ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity. Pie was created B. D. at Oxford 
20th April 1654, and D.D. 19th November 1660 
(Wood, A then. Oxon., f. 107, 137). As a preacher 
he was most highly esteemed by his contemporaries, 
and as a practical expositor of Scripture was pro¬ 
bably surpassed by none. He took a leading part 
in the religious movements of his times, and was 
distinguished for his moderation and soundness of 
judgment. Like Baxter, he clung to the last to 
the hope that a scheme of comprehension might 
be carried ; and he yielded so far as to receive 
Episcopal institution from Sheldon. The passing 
of the Act of Uniformity forced him into the 
ranks of the Nonconformists, and with many others 
he suffered imprisonment for conscience’ sake. 
He died 18th October 1677, and was buried in the 
chancel of the church at Stoke-Newington. His 
Scriptural expositions, which all partake more or 
less of the character of expository discourses, are 
the following:— 

I. A Practical Commentary, or an Exposition, 
with Notes , on the Epistle of James, Lond. 1651, 
4to. 2. A Practical Commentary on Jude, Lond. 
1652, 410. 3. A Practical Exposition of the 119th 
Psalm, Lond. 1681, fol. 4. A Practical Exposi- 
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tion of the Lore?s Prayer, Lond. 1684, 8vo. 5. A 
Practical Exposition of the 53^ chapter of Isaiah , 
Lond. 1703.—S. N. 

MANUSCRIPTS, BIBLICAL. These are 
either Ilebrew or Greek ; we shall treat of them 
separately. 1. Jewish MSS. are divided into (a.) 
Synagogue rolls or sacred copies; and (b.) Private 
or common copies . 

(a.) The synagogue rolls contain the Penta¬ 
teuch, the appointed sections of the prophets, or 
the book of Esther, which last is used only at the 
Feast of Purim. The three are never put together, 
but are written on separate rolls. They are in 
the Chaldee or square Hebrew character, without 
vowels and accents, accompanied with the puncia 
extraordinaria , and having the unusual forms of 
certain consonants. The parchment is prepared in 
a particular manner by the hands of Jews only; 
and made from the hides of clean animals, which, 
when duly wrought, are joined together by thongs 
made out of the same material. They are then 
divided into columns, the breadth of which must 
not exceed half their length. These columns, 
whose number is prescribed, must be of equal 
length and breadth among themselves, and con¬ 
tain a certain number of lines, each line haying no 
more than three words. The Talmud contains 
strict rules concerning the material, the colour, 
the ink, letters, divisions, writing-instrument, etc., 
which are closely followed, especially in the Pen¬ 
tateuch. These rules are extracted from the Tal¬ 
mud, and translated in Adler’s Judceorum Codicis 
Sacri rite scribendi leges ad rede cestimandos Codices 
Manuscriptos antiquos perveteres. Ex libello Tal- 
mudico in Latinum conversas et adnotationibus ne- 
cessariis explicatas , eruditis examinandas tradit , etc., 
Hamburg 1779, 8vo. The minuteness of such 
regulations renders it a most irksome task for the 
sopher or scribe to write out a synagogue roll. The 
revision of the Torah , as the synagogue roll is 
often called, must be undertaken within thirty 
days after its transcription, else it is unfit for use. 
Three mistakes on one side or skin are allowable; 
but should there be four , or should there happen 
to be an error in the open and close sections of the 
law; in the position of the songs iivExod. v. and 
Deut. xxxii., which are the only portions of the 
Pentateuch written in poetical lines, then the whole 
copy is worthless. The great beauty of penman¬ 
ship exhibited in these synagogue copies lias been 
always admired. They are taken from authentic 
exemplars, without the slightest deviation or cor¬ 
rection. Seldom do they fall into the hands of 
Christians ; since, as soon as they cease to be em¬ 
ployed in the synagogue, they are either buried or 
carefully laid aside, lest they should be profaned by 
coming into the possession of Gentiles. 

(b.) Private MSS. are written partly in the 
square or Chaldee character, partly in the Rab¬ 
binical. They are held in far less esteem than the 
synagogue rolls, and are wont to be denominated 
profane ( pesulim ). Their form is entirely arbitrary. 
They are in folio, quarto, octavo, and duodecimo. 
Of those written in the square character, the greater 
number are on parchment, some on paper. The 
ink of the letters is always black, but the vowel 
points are usually written with ink of a different 
colour from that of the consonants. Initial words 
and letters are frequently decorated with gold and 
silver colours. The prose parts are arranged in 


columns; the poetic in parallel members. Some 
copies are without columns. The columns are not 
always occupied with the Hebrew text alone ; for 
aversion is frequently added, which is either written 
in the text after the manner of verses, or in a column 
by itself, or in the margin in a smaller character. 
The number of lines is not prescribed by the Tal¬ 
mud. The upper and lower margin are filled 
with the Great Masora, and sometimes with a Rab¬ 
binical commentary ; as also with prayers, psalms, 
and the like. The external margin is for correc¬ 
tions, scholia, variations, notices of the haphtaroth 
(sections from the prophets), parshioth (sections 
from the law), the commentaries of the Rabbins, 
etc. etc. The inner margin, or that between the 
columns, is occupied with the little Masora. The 
single books of the O. T. are separated from one 
another by spaces, except the books of Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which 
are written continuously. The sections of the law 
and prophets are generally marked. In the MSS. 
of different countries the books are differently 
arranged. These copies generally pass through 
various hands before they are finished. The con¬ 
sonants proceed from the sopher or scribe. When 
the same person writes both consonants and vowels, 
as is frequently the case—he never makes them at 
the same time—the former are finished before he 
begins to append the latter. The K'ris in the 
margin uniformly proceed from the vowel-writer. 
It is probable that these copies were in no instance 
made by Christians. 

Although the square character be employed in 
all the MSS. of which we have spoken, yet it has 
varieties. The Jews themselves distinguish in the 
synagogue rolls—1. the Ta7n letter, with sharp 
corners and perpendicular coronulse, used among 
the German and Polish Jews; 2. the Velshe letter, 
more modern than the Tam , and rounder, with 
coronulm, particularly found in the sacred copies 
of the Spanish and Oriental Jews. 

The age of Hebrew MSS. is not easily deter¬ 
mined. It is true that they often contain subscrip¬ 
tions giving an account of the time when they were 
written, and the name of the scribe, or also of the 
possessor. But these accounts are often ambi¬ 
guous, occasionally incorrect. Where they are 
altogether wanting, it is still more difficult to dis¬ 
cover the age. In the latter case, the character of 
the writing, the colour of the ink, the quality and 
complexion of the parchment, the absence of the 
Masora, of the vowel-points, of the unusual letters, 
etc., have been chiefly rested upon. Still, how¬ 
ever, such particulars are uncertain marks of age. 

The oldest Plebrew MS. known to Kennicott 
or De Rossi was 634 of De Rossi, a mere fragment 
containing small portions of Leviticus and Num¬ 
bers. According to its former possessor, it belongs 
to the 8th century. So much uncertainty attaches to 
the internal marks adopted by these two Hebraists, 
that the ages to which they assign several Hebrew 
MSS. are gratuitous. Since Pinner examined a 
number of MSS. belonging to the Bible Society of 
Odessa, older ones are now known. The most 
ancient is that which he marks No. 1, a Pentateuch 
roll on leather. The subscription states that the 
MS. was corrected in the year 580; and therefore 
it must have been written earlier. Hence the roll 
must be above 1280 years. Pinner expresses no 
doubt of the correctness of the subscription, which, 
if genuine, proves it to be the oldest known MS. 
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It was brought from Derbend in Daghestan, and is 
now at St. Petersburg. Nos. 5 and 11 of Pinner are 
assigned to the 9th century ; No. 13 seems as old ; 
and No. 3 belongs to the 10th century. We sus¬ 
pect, however, the accuracy of some of the dates. 

In the Imperial public library at St. Petersburg, 
there is a collection of Hebrew MSS. made by Mr. 
Firkowicz, containing several very ancient ones. 
The oldest date is in a roll found in a Karaite syna¬ 
gogue in the Crimea, viz., a.d. 489, But that dato 
is very suspicious. Several fragments of rolls give, 
as the dates of purchase or dedication, A. D. 639, 
764, 781, 789, 798, 805, 815, 843, 848. Are 
these dates genuine ? We shall know more of the 
MSS., and their age, when Neubauer shall have 
finished his collation. 

A few of the oldest Hebrew MSS. may be 
briefly described here. 

No. 1, Pinner. This is a Pentateuch roll on 
leather, containing the five Mosaic books com¬ 
plete. It has no vowels, accents, or Masorah. 
The roll consists of forty-five pieces. As to the 
form of the letters, it differs considerably from the 
present one. This is particularly observable in the 
case of X 3 1 7 ft 2 - The variations in the text from 
the Masoretic recension are few and inconsider¬ 
able. The MS., according to the subscription, 
was corrected in the year 580, consequently the 
roll must have been written upwards of 1280 years. 
If the subscription be genuine, it is the oldest MS. 
known, except that one in the Firkowicz collection, 
dated 489. 

No. 634, De Rossi, quarto. This is but the 


fragment of a MS., containing Lev. xxi. 19- 
Num. i. 50. It is on parchment, without the 
vowel-points, Masorah, or K’ris. It has also no 
interval between the parshioth or sections. But 
there are sometimes points between the words. It 
belongs, in De Rossi’s opinion, to the 8th century, 
and is corroded by age. The character of the 
letters is intermediate, approaching the German. 
Now at Parma. 

No. 5, Pinner. This is a roll of the Pentateuch, 
but incomplete. The writing begins with Num. 
xiii. 19. The form of the letters is very different 
from the present one. It is carelessly written; 
words and letters being frequently omitted. The 
subscription states that it was written a.d. 843. 

No. ii, Pinner. This is a fragment of a syna¬ 
gogue roll beginning with Deut. xxxi. 1. The 
date is 881. 

No. 503, De Rossi, in quarto. This is a MS. 
of the Pentateuch, made up of different pieces. It 
begins with Gen. xlii. 15, and ends with Deut. xv. 
12. There is a chasm in it from Lev. xxi. 19 to 
Num. i. 50, because De Rossi separated this por¬ 
tion, thinking it to be older than the rest, and 
characterised it as an independent fragment by the 
No. 634. The vowel-points are attached, but not 
throughout, evidently by the same hand as that 
which wrote the consonants. There are no traces 
of the Masorah or K’ris. Sometimes its readings 
have a remarkable agreement with those of the 
Samaritan text and ancient versions. De Rossi 
places the various pieces of which it is made up, 
in the 9th and 10th centuries. 



346. Odessa MS. (Mai. iv. 6). 


No. 3, Pinner, small folio. This MS. con¬ 
tains the greater and lesser prophets, on 225 leaves. 
Every page is written in two columns, between 
which, as well as below, and in the outer margin, 
stands the Masorah. Every column contains twenty- 
one lines. After each verse are two points, to which, 
without any interval, a new verse succeeds. The 
vowels and accents, as well as the greater and lesser 
Masorah, are wholly different from the Masoretic. 
The former are placed above the consonants. The 
first page has a twofold pointing, viz., above and 
below, but this does not occur again except occa¬ 
sionally in verses or words. From Zech. xiv. 6 
to Mai. i. 13 there is no punctuation, and the first 
three verses of Malachi alone have been pointed 


much later in the manner now usual. The whole 
codex is very correctly written. The form of the 
consonants differs considerably from the present 
text. The various readings of this MS., according 
to Pinner’s collation, are numerous and important. 
The date is 9 1 6. Two others in the same collection, 
Nos. 15 and 16, have the same vowel and accent 
system, i.e., the Babylonian or Eastern, which ori¬ 
ginated in the 6th century, and from which in the 
7th that of the Westerns, or the school of Tiberias, 
was developed. Pinsker has written ably on the 
subject (Einleiiung in das Babylon isch-Hcbrdische 
Punk tationssy stem , u. s. w., Wien 1863), reviewed 
by F first in the Zcitschrift der deutschen morgen - 
Kindi sc hen Gesellschaft , 18 Band, p. 314. ei seq. 
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No. 13, Pinner, in folio. This is an incomplete 
MS., consisting of 115 leaves, on good parchment, 
containing 2 Samuel from vi. 10 to the end, and 
the books of Kings. Each page has three columns, 
between which, as also at the sides of the text, 
stands the Masorah. The vowels and accents are 
different from those now in use. The text has 
many and important readings ; and the Masorah 
deserves to be examined. Two points stand after 
each verse ; and 2d succeeds 1st Kings without a 
vacant space between. An inscription states that 
the MS. was purchased 938. It is obviously an 
important codex. 

Codex 590, Kennicott, fol. This MS. contains 
the Prophets and Hagiographa on parchment. 
The text has the vowel-points, but apparently from 
a later hand. The margin does not exhibit the 
Masorah, but variations are noted here and there. 
Some books have the final Masorah. The separate 
books have no titles, and they are arranged in the 
oldest order, Jeremiah and Ezekiel coming before 
Isaiah, and Ruth before the Psalms. According 
to the subscription it was written a.d. 1019, or 
1018 by another reckoning. The MS. is in the 
Imperial library of Vienna. 

— Pinner, small folio. A MS. containing the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and Hagiographa, on good 
parchment. Every page has three columns, except 
in Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, where there are but 
two. The text is furnished with vowels and ac¬ 
cents, two points standing after each verse. The 
letters and accents are like those in No. 3 of Pinner. 
The great and little Masorah are in the margins. 
Being a Karaite MS. it has not been written with 
gi*eat accuracy. Words and verses are sometimes 
repeated. It is highly ornamented with gold and 
silver colours. The codex states that it was written 
in Egypt in the year 1010. 

The most important and oldest Hebrew MSS. 
collated by Kennicott, Bruns, De Rossi, Pinner, 
and others, are described in Davidson’s Biblical 
Criticism , vol. i. p. 346, et seq.; and his Text of 
the Old Testament considered, etc. etc., p. 98 et seq. 
See also the third section of Tychsen’s Tentamen 
de variis Codicum Hebraicorum Vet. Test. MSS. 
generibus , etc., Rostock 1772, 8vo, in which the 
learned writer examines the marks of antiquity 
assumed by Simon, Jablonski, Wolf, Houbigant, 
Kennicott, and Lilienthal, and shows that the 
Masorah alone is a certain index for determining 
the age and goodness of Hebrew MSS. ; the same 
writer’s Benrtheilung der Jahrzahlen in den Hebrce- 
isch-Biblischen Handschriften, Rostock 1786, 8vo, 
in which the mode of determining the age of MSS. 
adopted by Kennicott, Bruns, and De Rossi, is 
rejected ; and Schnurrer’s Dissertatio Inauguralis de 
Codicum Hebrceorum Vet. Test, estate difjiculter de- 
terminandd, Tubingen 1772, 4to, reprinted in his 
Dissertationes Philologico- Crit ices, Gotha and Am¬ 
sterdam 1790, 8vo. 

Private MSS. written in the Rabbinical character 
are much more recent than the preceding; none of 
them being older than 500 years. They are on 
cotton or linen paper, in a cursive character, with¬ 
out vowel-points or the Masorah, and with many 
abbreviations. 

The MSS. found among the Chinese Jews are 
partly synagogue rolls, partly private copies, whose 
text does not differ from the Masoretic. The Pen¬ 
tateuch of the Malabar Jews brought from India to 
England by the late Dr. Buchanan, and described 


by Mr. Yeates, resembles on the whole the usual 
synagogue rolls of the Jews, except that it is written 
on red skins. Its text is the Masoretic, with a few 
unimportant deviations. 

Eight exemplars are celebrated among the Jews 
for their correctness and value. They are now 
lost, but extracts from them are still preserved. 
From Jewish writings, and from the margin of 
§ome MSS., where a reference is made to them, 
we learn that they were highly prized for their sin¬ 
gular accuracy. They formed the basis of subse¬ 
quent copies. They are—1. The codex of Hillel; 
2. The Babylonian codex ; 3. The codex of Israel; 
4. An Egyptian codex; 5. Codex Sinai; 6. The 
Pentateuch of Jericho ; 7. Codex Sanbuki; 8. The 
book Taggin. For a more copious account of 
Plebrew MSS. we refer to Eichhorn’s Einleitung 
(Introduction), vol. ii. ; Kennicott’s Dissertatio ge- 
neralis; Walton’s Prolegomena to the Polyglott, 
separately edited by Dathe and Wrangham; Tych¬ 
sen’s Tentamen ; De Rossi’s Varies Lectiones Vet. 
Test., etc. ; and his Scholia critica in V T. libros, 
etc. ; De Wette, Lehrbuch der His tor isch - Kritis- 
chen Einleitung; Davidson’s Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism ; and his Introduction to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, in Horne. 

II. We have now to refer to the MSS. of the 
Greek Testament. Those that have descended to 
our time are either on vellum or paper. The 
oldest material was the Egyptian papyrus ; but 
even so early as the 4th century, the N. T. was 
written on the skins of animals. This writing ma¬ 
terial continued in use till the nth century, when 
paper began to be employed. Till the 10th cen¬ 
tury, MSS. were usually written in capital ox uncial 
letters; then the cursive character came into use. 
The most ancient copies have no divisions of words, 
being written in a continued series of lines. Ac¬ 
cents, spirits, and iota postscribed or subscribed, 
are also wanting. 

The whole of the N. T. is contained in very few 
MSS. Transcribers generally divided it into three 
parts; the first, containing the four Gospels; the 
second, the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles ; 
the third, the Apocalypse of St. John. The greatest 
number of MSS. are those which have the four 
Gospels, because they were most frequently read in 
the churches. Those containing the Acts and 
Epistles are also numerous. Such as have the 
book of Revelation alone are extremely few, be¬ 
cause it was seldom read in public. 

Greek codices are not often complete in all their 
parts. They have many chasms. Again, some 
contain merely detached portions of the N. T., or 
sections appointed to be read on certain days in the 
churches. Such codices are called avayvuaeis or 
avayvibarfjLCLTa in Greek; in Latin leciionaria. Those 
containing lessons from the Gospels are called evan- 
gelistaria; such as were taken from the Acts 
TTpatjaTr6(TTo\oi; those from the epistles, epistolaria 
or 6.tt6(tto\ol. 

Several MSS. are accompanied with a Latin 
translation interlined, or in a parallel column. 
Such have been called bilingues , or Grce.co-Latini. 

We shall now advert to the uncial MS. of the 
Greek Testament, and to those usually quoted in 
the examination of the controverted passage 1 John 
v. 7. The former are marked with the letters of 
alphabet A, B, C, etc. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus, presented by Cyril 
Lucar, patriarch of Alexandria, and aftenvards of 
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Constantinople, to Charles L, now in the British 
Museum. It is on thin vellum, and contains the 
whole Bible ; the Septuagint version of the O. T., 
bound in three folios ; and the N. T. in one. It 
has various chasms. A fac-simile of the N. T. 
portion was published by Dr. Woide, in a folio 
volume, London 1786. Mr. Baber of the British 


Museum executed the O. T. in the same man¬ 
ner, in four folio volumes, London 1816-28; the 
fourth volume containing the prolegomena and 
notes. The N. T. portion was reprinted in i860 
under the editorship of Mr. Cowper. This MS. 
was written at Alexandria, and belongs to the 5 th 
century. 
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347. Cod. Alexand. (Ps. iii. 2, 3 ; 1 John v. 7). 


B. Codex Vaticanus , 1209, in the Vatican, con¬ 
taining the O. and N. T. It is defective in several 
places: in the greater part of Genesis and part of the 
Psalms; in Heb. ix. 14 to the end; the Apocalpyse; 
and pastoral Epistles. Some of these chasms have 
been supplied by a more recent hand. The text 
was at first without breathings or accents, which 
were subsequently added. Each page has three 
columns, except in some places of the O. T. It 
belongs to the middle of the 4th century, having 
neither the Ammonian sections, the Eusebian 

^iceocoyAonzeT^i 1 
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348. Cod. Vatican. (Rom. iv. 4 ; 2 Cor. iii. 15, 16). 

canons, nor the Euthalian sections. Three collations 
of the N. T. part have been made : one by Bar- 
tolocci; another for Bentley, by an Italian called 
Mico ; and a third by Birch. As the collation of 
Mico did not give the readings, which were a prim A 
manic in corrected passages, but merely the later 
corrections, Bentley got the Abbe Rulotta to re¬ 
examine the MS. in these places. The notes of 
this re-examination were discovered among Bentley’s 


papers in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
by Tischendorf, accompanied with a partial colla¬ 
tion of the MS. made by Thomas Bentley. In 
1857 Angelo Mai’s Greek Bible was published from 
the MS., 5 vols. 4to. Reprints of the N. T. were 
edited by Vercellone (1859), Kuenen and Cobet 
(1859), and at London (1859), of which the first is 
the best. The editions of the Greek Testament, 
by Ed. von Muralt (1846 and 1848), Philipp Butt- 
mann (i860 and 1862), are founded wholly or 
chiefly on the text of the same MS. But we have 
not yet a perfectly accurate transcript of all its read¬ 
ings. Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum ex cod. 
Sinaitico notata lectione Vaticana itemque Elzevir ., 
gives the best collation of the readings of the Vati¬ 
can which we yet possess. 

B. Codex Vaticanus , 2066, olim Basilianus 105, 
in the Vatican Library, a MS. of the Apocalypse 
which it contains entire. It belongs to the 8th 
century. From Tischendorf’s readings, published 
in his Monumenta Sacra inedita , p. 407, etc., and 
Mai’s text in his edition of the Greek Bible, an 
accurate knowledge of its contents may be ob¬ 
tained {see Tischendorf’s prolegomena to the 7th 
edition, pp. cxcii., cxciii.) 

X. Codex Sinaiticus , a MS. of the O. and N. T. 
brought from the convent of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai by Tischendorf. It consists of 345 
leaves and a half, 199 in the O. T. and 147 in the 
N. T. Besides the N. T., it has Barnabas and 
Hermas at the end. The O. T. part has consider¬ 
able chasms, but the N. T. is complete. There 
are four columns in each page. The character of 
the letters, the inscriptions and subscriptions to 
different books, the absence of the Ammonian sec¬ 
tions and Eusebian canons, the nature of the read¬ 
ings, and other peculiarities, agree in a remarkable 
manner with B, or the Vatican. Tischendorf sup¬ 
poses that it is somewhat older than B, belonging 
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to the 4th century. Probably it is of the 6th cen¬ 
tury, though made from a text older than that of 

B. The copyist, writing perhaps from dictation, 
has made many blunders. The value of this acqui¬ 
sition to the critical apparatus of the Bible can 
hardly be over-estimated. In Tischendorf’s Notitia 
editionis codicis Bibliorum Siuaitici , etc., 1S60, 
small folio, the indefatigable critic has given nine 
pages entire from the N. T., eight from the O. T., 
and one from the epistle of Barnabas and the Shep¬ 
herd of Hernias (p. 22, et scqq.) Pie has also fur¬ 
nished upwards of six hundred readings from all 
the books of the N. T. (p. 14, et seqq.) A fac¬ 
simile is appended. Tischendorf has likewise 
printed a brief Notitia codicis to accompany the 
seventh edition of his Greek Testament, of the 
same size. It may be remarked, that the Codex 
Sinailicus agrees with B in omitting the last twelve 
verses of Mark’s Gospel; that it has os icfravepwOrj, 
not deos; that it omits the passage respecting the 
woman taken in adultery (John vii. 53-viii. XI ); 
agrees with B in omitting ev icpeaw in Eph. i. 1 
(a primd manii ); wants the doxology in Matt. vi. 
13, as do B D Z ; agrees with B in reading ttjv 
eKK\7)criav rov Qeov (Acts xx. 28) ; with B C I)** in 
having oudevos \oyou tolov/jlcu ttjv \pvxv v tl/jllclv 
inavrcj (Acts xx. 24), and has fiovoyevrjs Geos with 
B C L in John i. 18—a reading undoubtedly 
wrong. The MS. has been published at St. Peters¬ 
burg in fac-simile (4 vols. fol.) In 1863 the N. T. 
part was published at Leipzig, 4to, with columns 
the same as the original. Scrivener has also printed 
its readings in a small vol. (1863), and Hansell has 
added them to his edition of the N. T. (1S04). 
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349. Cod. Sinait. (1 Tim. iii. 16). 

C. Codex Regius , or Ephraemi resciiptus , now 
in the Imperial Library at Paris, where it is num¬ 
bered 9. This MS. was probably written in Egypt 
in the 5th century. It was subsequently corrected 
about a century after. It was revised a second 
time about the 9th century, at Constantinople. In 
the 12th century the old writing was erased with a 
sponge, to make room for various treatises in Greek 
of Ephrem the Syrian. It now contains fragments 
of the O. and N. T., which were published entire 


for the first time by Tischendorf, 1843, x §45 (2 
vols.. 4to). This scholar was permitted to apply 
the Giobertine tincture for the purpose of bringing 
out the original characters (see TischendorPs pro¬ 
legomena to vol. i.) In the N. T. it has portions of 
the Gospels, Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles. 

D. Codex Cantabrigiensis , or Bezce. —This MS. 
was presented, in 1581, to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, by Theodore Beza. It is a Greek-Latin 
MS. of the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, with a single fragment of the Catholic 
Epistles. Its age is probably the sixth century. 
Kipling, Hug, and Schulz think that it was written 
in Egypt; but Scholz has given some reasons for 
assigning it to the south of France, which are not 
without weight. .Credner assents to the latter 
opinion, as far as the MS. is concerned ; while 
he thinks that the text is of Jewish-Christian origin, 
and attributes it to Palestine. The text is written 
stichometrically, without separation of words and 
accents, with many corrections and supplements by 
different hands. Great diversity of opinion has 
prevailed respecting the quality of its readings. 
Bishop Middleton, at the end of his work on the 
Greek article, depreciated it. Matthau had done 
so before. Both unduly lessened its value. Whis- 
ton, Harwood, and Bornemann magnified it too 
highly. The original text, without correction and 
revision, is ancient and valuable, agreeing substan¬ 
tially with B. Dr. Kipling published a fac-simile 
of it at Cambridge, 1793, 2 vols. folio. This is so 
inaccurate that Scrivener has collated and published 
the readings anew. 

D. Claromoiilamis , or Regius , in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, No. 107, marked by the same 
letter of the alphabet as the preceding, but contain¬ 
ing a different part of the N. T., viz., all Paul’s 
Epistles with the exception of a few verses. It is a 
Greek-Latin MS., written stichometrically, with 
accents and breathings, but without division into 
words. According to Montfai^on, it belongs to 
the 7th centuiy ; but Tischendorf assigns it to the 
6th. The text was edited by the latter scholar in 
1852, and is veiy valuable. Various correctors 
may be traced, but it is not easy always to distin¬ 
guish them. The first readings are of course the 
principal ones (see the prolegomena to Tischen¬ 
dorf’s edition.) 

E. Codex Basiliensis, K. iv. 35 in the public 
library at Basel. It contains the Gospels, with a 
very few chasms in Luke’s. In some parts smaller 
writing has taken the place of the older. It be¬ 
longs to the middle of the 8th century, and was 
collated by Tischendorf in 1843. See his descrip¬ 
tion in the Studien und Kritiken for 1844. 

E. Codex Laudianus , a Greek-Latin MS. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. The text is written 
stichometrically. It contains the Acts, and has a 
hiatus from xxvi. 29 to xxviii. 26. Its age is the end 
of the 6th century, as Tischendorf supposes ; or the 
7th, as Wetstein prefers. The readings are very 
valuable. Ilearne published an edition at Oxford 
1715, 8vo ; and Tischendorf proposes to publish it 
more correctly in a future volume of his Monumcnta 
Sacra. But Scrivener has already undertaken a 
new edition. 

E. Sangennanensis , in the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg ; a very incorrect transcript of the 
Codex Claromontanus, and therefore possessing no 
authority or importance. It appears to belong to 
the 10th century. 
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F. Codex Boreeli, now in the Library of Utrecht, 
containing the Gospels, but with many chasms. It 
was collated and described by Iieringa, whose 
work was published by Vinke, 1S43. The MS. 
belongs to the end of the 9th century. 

F a ." Codex Coislinianus , containing a few frag¬ 
ments of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, found 
among the scholia of Cod. Coislin. 1, which has the 
Octateuch, with the book of Kings. They were 
edited by Tischendorf in his Momimenta Sacra 
inedita, 1*846, p. 400, et seq. The fragments belong 
to the 7th century. 

F b in the British Museum, 17,136, a rescript 
fragment from the Nitrian desert, containing a few 
places of St. John’s Gospel, which were deciphered 
and published by Tischendorf in his Momwienta 
inedita , vol. ii. The text agrees with the most 
ancient and best authorities. Tischendorf assigns 
the fragment to the 4th century. It rather belongs 
to the 5 th. 

F. Codex Augiensis , a Greek-Latin MS. of St. 
Paul’s Epistles,'in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It wants the Epistle to the Plebrews 
in Greek, and Romans i. i-iii. 18. Dots are inserted 
between many of the Greek and Latin words. The 
text is ancient and valuable. It belongs to the 9th 
century. In 1842 and 1849 it was collated by 
Tischendorf; and edited by Scrivener (1859). 

G. Harleianus , 5684 in the British Museum, a 
MS. of the four gospels, but imperfect in many 
places. It belongs to the 9th or 10th century, and 
was collated by Tischendorf. 

G. Boemerianus , a Greek-Latin MS. of Paul’s 
Epistles, now in the Royal Library of Dresden. It 
has the same chasms as F. Augiensis, with which 
it agrees remarkably; so that both texts seem to 
have proceeded from the same copy. They belong 
to one country and age : probably to Switzerland 
and the 9th century. Matthoei published it in 1791, 
8 vo. 

H. Codex Seidelii IT., a MS. of the four gospels, 
in the public library of Hamburg. It is imperfect 
in many places, belongs to the 9th century, and was 
collated bv Tregelles in 1850. 

H. Codex Mutinensis , 196 in the Ducal Library 
of Modena, a MS. of the Acts with considerable 
gaps. Its age is the 9th century. From Acts xxvii. 
4 till the end was supplied in uncial letters in the 
11 th century. The Pauline and Catholic epistles 
were added in cursive letters in the 15th or 16th 
century. Tischendorf collated it in 1843. 

H. Codex Coislinianus, No. 102 in the Imperial 
library at Paris. This MS. contains fragments of 
Paul’s Epistles. It consists only of twelve leaves, 
two which it formerly had being now at Peters¬ 
burg. Another leaf was recently brought by 
Tischendorf from Mount Athos, containing Col. 
iii. 4-11. The fifteen leaves should be put to¬ 
gether. It has been collated by Tischendorf, who 
intends to publish it all, and belongs to the 6th 
century. 

I. A MS. in the Library of Petersburg, found 
by Tischendorf on his travels in the East. It is a 
rescript, containing the remains of seven very an¬ 
cient MSS. exhibiting parts of the Gospels, Acts, 
and two Pauline Epistles. Tischendorf thinks that 
the first, second, and third belong to the 5th cen¬ 
tury. All are edited by him in the first volume of 
Mo7iumenta Sacra, p. 1, etc. 

K. Codex Regius or Cyprius , now 63 in the Im¬ 
perial Library of Paris. It contains the four 


gospels complete, belongs to the middle of the 
9th century, and was accurately collated by 
Tischendorf in 1842. 

K. Codex Mosqitensis , xcviii. in the Library of 
the Ploly Synod at Moscow, containing the Catho¬ 
lic and Pauline Epistles. It belongs to the 9U1 
century, and was collated by Matthsei. 

L. Codex Regius, 62 in the Imperial Library' at 
Paris, containing the gospels entire with the excep¬ 
tion of five places. The text of this codex contains 
very old and good readings. It belongs to the 8th 
century, and was published by Tischendorf in his 
Monumenta Sacra , p. 57. 

L. Codex Bibliotheca Angelica, A 2. 15 in the 
Library of the Augustine Monks at Rome, a MS. 
containing the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and those 
of St. Paul. It begins with Acts viii. 10, and ends 
with Plebrews xiii. 10. Its age is the 9th century. 
It was first collated with care by Fleck; afterwards 
by Tischendorf and Tregelles. 

M. Codex Regitis, 48 in the Imperial Library of 
Paris, containing the gospels entire. This MS. 
has been transcribed by Tischendorf, but is not 
yet published. He assigns it to the latter part of 
the 9th century. 

M. Two fragments ; one at Hamburg, the other 
at London. The former contains some parts of 
the Epistle to the Plebrews; the latter, portions 
of the Epistle to the Corinthians. Both were 
published by Tischendorf in his Anecdota Sacra, 
p. 174, et seq. The text is both ancient and valu¬ 
able. 

N. Codex purpureus. The fragment of a MS., of 
which four leaves are in the British Museum, six 
in the Vatican, and two at Vienna. Tischendorf 
.has recently found 33 leaves more, containing about 
a third of the entire Gospel of Mark, between vi. 
53 and xv. 3. The letters were silver on purple 
vellum. They are larger and rounder than in A B 
C. The text is in two columns. The Ammonian 
sections and Eusebian canons are placed in the 
margin. All contain portions of the gospels. The 
contents of the twelve leaves were published by 
Tischendorf in his Rlonumenta inedita, who assigns 
the fragment to the end of the 6th century. 

N. A fragment consisting of two leaves, with 
Gal. v. and vi. and Heb. v. and vi. Assigned by 
Tischendorf to the 9th century. 

N c . A few fragments, now at Moscow, of the 
Epistle to the Plebrews. Tischendorf thinks they 
may be of the 6th century ; but Matthsei did not 
state enough to determine their age. 

O. A small fragment, consisting of two leaves, 
containing 2 Cor. i. .20-ii. 12, belonging to the 
9th century. 

O 1 . Codex Mosquensis, No. cxx., at Moscow ; a 
fragment containing eight leaves, containing a few 
parts of John’s Gospel, probably of the 9th century. 
Mattlicei published the text. ( 

O a . The two hymns, Luke i. 46-55, and i. 68- 
79, in a Latin MS. containing the grammar of 
Pompeius. They are written in uncial Greek 
letters, and belong to the 9th century. Tischen¬ 
dorf published them in his Anecdota sacra et pro¬ 
fan a, p. 206, et seq. 

O b . The same two hymns, together with a third, 
Luke ii. 29-32, in a psalter in the Bodleian Lib¬ 
rary, No. 120, belonging to the 9th century. See 
Tischendorf, Anecdota, p. 206. 

O c . The hymn of Mary, Luke i. 46-55, con¬ 
tained in the Verona psalter, and belonging to the 
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of a continuous MS. of the gospels belonging to 
the 8th century. Tischendorf has edited the whole 
in his Monumenta Sacra inediia . 

\V b . Codex Neapolitans rescriptus , consisting of 
fourteen leaves which contain fragments of the 
first three gospels as old as the 8th centuiy. Tis- 
chendorf edited some verses of it in the Annalcs 
Vindobonenses , 1847 ; and it is described by Scotti. 
Tischendorf supposes that the leaves belong to the 
same MS. as W a . 

W c . Three leaves at St. Gall , containing frag¬ 
ments of Mark and Luke. They are a sort of 
palimpsest, the writing having been effaced, 
though nothing new was written over. Tischen¬ 
dorf, who copied, and intends to edit these frag¬ 
ments, assigns them to the 9th century. 

W d . Fragments of Mark’s Gospel, vii. viii. ix., 
found in Trinity College, Cambridge, belonging to 
the 9th century. 

X. Codex Monacensis , in the Library of the 
University of Munich, containing fragments of the 
four gospels. Commentaries of several fathers, 


especially Chrysostom, accompany the text, except 
Mark’s. It belongs to the 10th centuiy. Between. 
John ii. 22 and vii. I, is supplied by a later hand 
of the 12th century. The MS. was collated by 
Tischendorf and Tregelles. 

Y. Codex Barberinus , No. 225, six leaves con¬ 
taining fragments of John’s Gospel, belonging to 
the 8th century, copied by Tischendorf in 1843, 
and published in his Monumenta Sac?'a inediia , 
1846. Belonging to the Barberinian Libraiy at 
Rome. 

Z. Codex Dublinensis , in the Libraiy of Trinity 
College, Dublin, a palimpsest, containing frag¬ 
ments of Matthew’s Gospel, and belonging to the 
6th century. The text of this MS. presents ancient 
and valuable readings. It was published in fac¬ 
simile by Barrett, 1801, 4to. Barrett’s collation, 
however, is not so complete or accurate as it might 
have been made; and therefore Dr. Todd intends 
to edit a better edition of the text, in which more 
readings have been deciphered by the application 
of a chemical tincture. 
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351. Cod. Dublin. (Matt. xix. 26). 


T. A MS., now in the Bodleian Library, con¬ 
sisting of 157 leaves large 4to. It contains Luke’s 
Gospel entire, and parts of the other three. The 
form of the letters resembles the Codex Cyprius 
or K. Tischendorf, who got it in the East, assigns 
it to the 9th century. He collated and described 
it in Anecdota sacra et profana. 

The second half of this MS. has been recently 
found, containing the greatest part of Matt, and 
John. The date is 844. 

A. Codex Sangallensis , a Greek-Latin MS. in 
the Library of St. Gall, containing the four gospels 
entire, with the exception of John xix. 17-35. It 
is very similar in character to G (Cod. Boerneri- 
anus ), both belonging to the same age and country, 
/. e ., they were written in the monastery of St. Gall 
in Switzerland, in the 9th century. Rettig pub¬ 
lished it at Zurich, in fac-simile, in 1836. This 
MS., with the codices Augiensis and Boernerianus, 
are portions of one and the same document. 

0 . Codex Tischendorfianus /., in the Libraiy of 
Leipzig University, consisting of four leaves, of 
which the third is almost decayed, containing a 
few fragments of Matthew’s Gospel. Tischendorf 
assigns them to the end of the 7th century. He 
published the contents in his Monumenta Sacra 
inediia , p. 1, etc. 

0 b . A fragment, containing six leaves, with 
Matt. xxii. and xxiii. and Mark iv., belonging to 
the 7th century. 

0 C . Two leaves, containing Matt. xxi. 19-24, 
and John xviii. 29-35, belonging to the 6th century. 

0 d . A small fragment of the 8th century, con¬ 
taining Luke xi. 


0 C . A fragment of Matt. xxvi., of the 6th century. 

0 f . Four leaves, containing Matt. xxvi. xxvii., 
Mark i. and ii. Of the 6th century. 

0 £ A fragment of John vi. belonging to the 6tli 
century. 

0 h . A Greek-Arabic MS., containing three 
leaves, with Matt. xiv. and xxv,, belonging to the 
9 th centuiy. 

A. A MS. in the Bodleian Libraiy, containing 
the Gospels of Luke and John entire. It consists 
of 157 leaves, and belongs to the 8th century. Tis¬ 
chendorf collated it. 

II. A valuable MS, of the gospels, almost com¬ 
plete, brought by Tischendorf from Smyrna to St. 
Petersburg. It belongs to the 9th century. (See 
Tischendorf’s Noiitia editionis codicis Bibliorum 
Sinaitici , etc., p, 51). 

E. Codex Zacynthius , a palimpsest containing 
fragments of Luke’s Gospel, belonging to the com¬ 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
It is of the 8th century, and is accompanied by a 
catena of the 13th. Tregelles transcribed and pub¬ 
lished the fragments (1861). 

Such are the uncial MSS. hitherto collated. 
Their number is not great, but every year is adding 
to it; upwards of a hundred uncials, including 
evangelistaria and apostoli. Those written in the 
cursive character are described in the large critical 
editions of Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, and Tis¬ 
chendorf ; and in the Introduction of Michaelis, 
up to the period when it was published. Later 
Introductions contain descriptions of several, but 
not all the MSS. Space will not allow of a de¬ 
scription of the chief cursive MSS., of which the 
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number is considerable. The existence of about 
1500 is known ; but comparatively few have been 
well collated, Mr Scrivener’s collation of fifty, 
contained in his edition of the Codex Augiensis , is 
excellent. 

Three cursive MSS. deserve mention, from their 
connection with the much-disputed passage, 1 John 
v. 7, which they are usually quoted as containing. 
Being written in cursive letters, they are not older 
than the 10th century. 

1. The Codex Montfortianus or Dublinensis , 
belonging to the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It was quoted by Erasmus, under the 
title of Codex Britannicus , numbered 34 in the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles. It is on paper of i2mo 
size, and was evidently written by different hands. 
The gospels are the most ancient part. The Apoca¬ 
lypse was transcribed from the Cod. Leicestrensis, 
which is now defective there. The Acts and 
Epistles belong to the beginning of the 16th cen¬ 
tury ; the Apocalypse is later. An imperfect col¬ 
lation of the MS., nearly to the end of Acts, is 
printed in the sixth volume of Walton’s Polyglott. 
Barrett collated the remainder, which he published 
at the end of his edition of Z. More recently, Dr. 
Dobbin collated the part not re-collated by Barrett. 
The resemblance of the readings in the Acts and 
Epistles to a MS. in the Libraiy of Lincoln Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, would lead to the inference that the 
one was used in part as the archetype of the other; 
and there is little doubt that the Montfortianus 
was made from the Lincoln one, plus 1 John v. 7 
(see The Codex Montfortianus: a collation of the 
celebrated MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, throughout the Gospels and Acts. By O. 
T. Dobbin, LL.D., etc., 1854, small 4to). 

2. The Codex Ravianus , or Berolinensis. —This 
MS. is generally supposed to be a forgery, copied 
in the greater part of it from the Greek of the 
Complutensian Polyglott , and the third edition of 
Stephens, text and margin. It has even their typo¬ 
graphical errors. It was written in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and has no critical value (see Pappelbaum’s 
Untersuchung der Ravischen Griechischen Hand- 
schrift des Neucn Testaments , Berlin 1785, 8vo; 
and his subsequent treatise, entitled, Codicis Manu- 
scripti N. T. Greed Raviani in Biblioth. Reg. 
Berol. publica asservati examen , quo ostenditur , 
alteram ejus partem majorem ex editione Complu- 
tensi , alteram minorem ex editione Rob. Stephani 
tertia esse descriptam , Berlin 1796, 8vo). 

3. Codex Ottobonianus (298), preserved in the 
Vatican. This MS. contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with a Latin version. Scholz ascribes it to the 
15th century. It has no critical value, because it 
has been altered in many cases to correspond with 
the Vulgate. In it the disputed text is found in a 
different form from the common reading. Instead 
of in heaven , it has from heaven; and instead of on 
earth , it has from the earth. 

Codex Neapoliianus Regius , No. 173, has the 
text merely in the margin, and in a recent charac¬ 
ter. Hence it is no proper witness for the existence 
of the passage. 

MSS. are sometimes divided by the critics of 
Germany into—I. Such as were written before the 
practice of stichometry , a mode of dividing the text 
which will be explained hereafter. 2. The sticho- 
metrical. 3. Those written after stichometry had 
ceased. So Hug and De Wette in their Introduc¬ 
tions to the N. T. According to this classification 


A, B, and C belong to the first class; D, D, etc., 
to the second ; and by far the greatest number to 
the third. We have alluded to them under the 
two great heads of uncial and cursive. 

In examining MSS. and comparing their charac¬ 
teristic readings, it is not easy in every instance 
to arrive at the true original form of a passage. 
Many circumstances are to be taken into account, 
and many cautions to be observed. They are more 
useful in detecting interpolated passages than in 
restoring the correct reading. 

The reading of an older MS. is preferable coder is 
paribus. 

In determining the age of a MS. internal marks 
are chiefly followed, such as the form of the letters, 
the divisions, abbreviations, the nature of the lines, 
the presence or absence of the accents, etc. These 
particulars, however, are not safe criteria. 

Age alone is not sufficient to ensure the value of 
the text of a MS. The copyist may have been 
guilty of negligence or inattention. In proportion 
to his accuracy or carelessness the authority of the 
codex will be greater or less. 

Again, a document certainly copied from one 
which is very ancient will have greater authority 
than an earlier taken from another of no great 
antiquity. Thus a MS. of the eighth century may 
have been directly copied from one of the fifth; 
and consequently the former will be entitled to 
greater estimation than one belonging to the 7th 
centuiy transcribed from one of the 6th. 

In determining the value of a codex, it is usual 
to refer to the country where it was written. Gries- 
bach and others prefer the African; Scholz, the 
Constantinopoliian . Those written in Egypt are 
the best. With respect to Hebrew MSS., it is 
admitted by all that the Spanish are the best. The 
Italian, again, are superior to the German. 

The reading contained in the greater number of 
MSS. is preferable to that of a less number. Mere 
majority , however, is not a safe criterion. A 
majority arising from independent sources , or, in 
other words, of those belonging to different recen¬ 
sions, can alone be relied on as decisive. But 
here critics are not agreed as to the number of 
recensions belonging to Greek MSS. Some have 
proposed four, some three, others two. Besides, 
the same MS. may belong to a different recension 
in different parts of itself. In others, the charac¬ 
teristic readings of two or three recensions are 
mingled together, rendering it difficult to determine 
which recension or family preponderates. Hebrew 
MSS. belong to one and the same recension. It 
is true that some have distinguished them into 
Masoretic and Anie-masoretic; but the existence of 
the latter is a mere fiction. One great family alone, 
viz., the Masoretic , can be distinctly traced. Since 
the time of Lachmann’s first edition, greater im¬ 
portance has been attached by N. T. critics to the 
age of MSS. It has been the object of his fol¬ 
lowers in the same department to adhere for the 
most part to the oldest copies. This is right 
within certain limits. The true text of the N. T., 
as far as we can now obtain it, lies in the MSS. 
of the 4th till the 8th centuries, accompanied 
and modified by the testimony of ancient ver¬ 
sions and fathers during that period. But with¬ 
in this period we can easily distinguish MSS. of 
a second order.in goodness, viz., E, F, G, H, K, 
M, S, U, V, from those of the first class, X, A, B, 
C, Z (see Davidson’s Biblical Criticism , vol. ii., 
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and the prolegomena to the editions of Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, especially the 
last, where the best account of the sources of Greek 
Testament textual criticism is given). — S. D. 

MAOCH Htof Sept. ’A Pf xd X ; Alex. M«c£/ 3 ), 

the father of Achish, king of Gath, with whom 
David found refuge (i Sam. xxvii. 2). In 1 Kings 
ii. 39, Achish king of Gath is called the son of 
Maachah. There can be little doubt that *]U’D and 
are forms of the same word (the Syr. reads 
Maoch in both places) ; and it is quite possible that 
it is the same person who is mentioned in both 
places. — W. L. A. 

MAON (jiy?D ; Sept. Mcu6p), a town in the tribe 

of Judah (Josh. xv. 55) which gave name to a wil¬ 
derness where David hid himself from Saul, and 
around which the churlish Nabal had great pos¬ 
sessions (1 Sam. xxiii. 24, 25 ; xxv. 2). Eusebius 
and Jerome place it to the east of Daroma( 0 nomast ., 
s. v. Maon). Dr. Robinson regards it as one of 
the sites first identified by himself; he finds it in 
the present Main, which is about seven miles south 
by east from Hebron. Here there is a conical hill 
about 200 feet high, on the top of which are some 
ruins of no great extent, consisting of founda¬ 
tions of hewn stone, a square enclosure, the remains 
probably of a tower or castle, and several cisterns. 
The view from the summit is extensive. This is 
Main. The traveller found here a band of peasants 
keeping their flocks, and dwelling in caves amid the 
ruins (Bibl. Researches, ii. 190-196). [Hachilah.] 

-J. K. 

MAONITES ; MaStd/A ; Chanaan), It is 

to be observed that, though in our A. V. the name 
Maonites occurs in Judg. x. 12, yet the Hebrew 
word so rendered is the same elsewhere translated 
Maon (Josh. xv. 55 ; 1 Sam. xxiii. 24), and ap¬ 
plied to a city and wilderness in the south of Judah. 
There can be no doubt that in this passage ‘ Maon’ 

(pyft), like * Amalek’ (pfey), though in the sin¬ 
gular, is applied to a people, and not to a place— 

‘ The Sidonians also, and Amalek, and Maon did 
oppress you.’ The Septuagint reads (Ma 5 id,u) 
Midi an, and the Vulgate Chanaan, doubtless from 
a desire to reconcile this statement with previous 
history ; but this is against the rules of sound criti¬ 
cism. Where there is no MS. authority, the read¬ 
ing of versions can never warrant a change in the 
sacred text. It is quite true that the Maonites are 
nowhere mentioned as having oppressed Israel 
before this period; but the Bible was never in¬ 
tended to contain a complete history. 

Traces of the name Maon are found in several 
localities. It is given to a town in the south of 
Judah, now identified with the ruins of Tell Main 
(Maon ; Handbook for S. and P., p. 61). It is 
given to the bleak and hilly ‘pasture-lands’ (He¬ 
brew “IZflD ; Desert) which extend away to the 

southward of the town of Maon (1 Sam. xxiii. 25). 

In pronouncing a prophetic curse upon Moab, 
Jeremiah mentions Beth -Meon (fiyp JV 3 ; xlviii. 

23), which may perhaps be the same as the Beth- 
Baal -Meon of Josh. xiii. 17, and the Baal -Meon of 
Num. xxxii. 38, and would thus be identical with 
the ruin Main, three miles south of Heshbon. 
Still another Maon is mentioned in 2 Chron. xxvi. 
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7, where it is said of King Uzziah, that ‘ God 
helped him against the Philistines, and against the 
Arabians that dwelt in Gur-baal, and the Mcunim ’ 
(A. V. Mehunims; but Pleb. D’OtyEH, which is 

the plural of (WE); Mivdioi). The LXX. also 
renders the word translated ‘ habitations' 

Keri ; which in form is identical with 2 

Chron. xxvi. 7) in the A. V. of 1 Chron. iv. 41, 
Minaioi (Mit'cuot) ; and both the form of the Ide- 
brew word, and the sense of the passage, seem to 
show that it is a proper name. It is probable that 
all these names indicate the presence of an ancient 
and powerful nomad tribe, which was aTlied to the 
Phoenicians (or Sidonians), whose earliest settle¬ 
ments were in the vale of Sodom, and with the 
Amalekites who dwelt in the wilderness south of 
Palestine. These Maonites migrated eastward, 
leaving their name at Maon in the south of Judah, 
where they may have had their head-quarters for a 
time, and again at Beth-Meon, on the plateau of 
Moab; and also at the large modern village of 

Ma'dn on the eastern border of Edom, 

about fifteen miles from Petra. Ma’an is one 
of the most important stations on the Syrian 
Haj (‘pilgrim caravan’) route. It contains an 
old castle and some other remains of antiquity 
among the modern houses ; and around it are 
gardens and orchards (Burckhardt, Travels in 
Syria, p. 436 ; Haudbk., p. 58; Ritter, Pal und 
Syr., 1004, seq.; Winer, R. W., s. v.; Abulfeda, 
Tab. Syr., p. 14 ; and especially Wallin, in Jour¬ 
nal of R. G. S., vol. xxiv. pp. 121-128). This 
was perhaps one of the chief stations of the Maon¬ 
ites. It is not uncommon at the present day to 
find the names of great Arab tribes attached to 
their principal camping-grounds, though very far 
apart. One of the most celebrated of the Arabian 
tribes at the commencement of our era was the 
Mined (Strabo, xvi. pp. 768, 776 ; Pliny, vi. 32 ; 
Ptolemy, vi. 7) ; but they seem to have resided in 
southern or south-eastern Arabia, much too far 
distant from Palestine to be identified with the 
Maonites, as has been shown by Bochart {Opp., i. 
121; Forster’s Arabia, ii. 254, seq.) —J. L. P. 

MARAPI (rn», bitterness; Sept. Ma/>c£). The 

Israelites, in departing from Egypt, made some 
stay on the shores of the Red - Sea, at the place 
where it had been crossed by them. From this 
spot they proceeded southward for three days with¬ 
out finding any water, and then came to a well, the 
waters of which were so bitter, that, thirsty as they 
were, they could not drink them (Exod. xv. 22-24'; 
Num. xxxiii. 8). The well was called Marah, from 
the quality of 'its waters. Unaccustomed as yet to 
the hardships of the desert, and having been in the 
habit of drinking of the best water in the world, 
they were much distressed by the scarcity of water 
in the region wherein they now wandered ; and in 
their disappointment of the relief expected from 
this well, they murmured greatly against Moses for 
having brought them into such a diy wilderness, 
and asked him, ‘ What shall we drink ?’ On this, 
Moses cried to Jehovah, who indicated to him ‘ a 
certain tree,’ on throwing the branches of which 
into the well, its waters became sweet and fit for 
use. Attempts have been made to set aside the 
miraculous character of this transaction by the dis¬ 
covery of some tree belonging to that district the 
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wood or fruit of which has the property of render- c 
ing bitter water sweet. No such, however, has ] 
been discovered (Kitto, Picto?dal Hist, of Palestine , ( 

p. 209, 210). As respects the locality of this trans- t 
action, since Burckhardt’s time the fountain Ho- j 
warah, situated in the Wady el-Amarah, has been « 
generally regarded as probably the Marah of the 1 
Israelites, though some think it should rather be 1 
sought in the neighbouring Wady Ghurundel. The 
latter, however, is probably the Elim of Scripture 
(Robinson, i. 96-100). The water of the Howarah 
fountain is unpleasant to the taste, saltish and 
bitter, so £hat the Arabs use it only when hard 
pressed, though camels drink it freely; and this 
has been generally relied on as a proof of the 
identity of this fountain with Marah. This is 
valid, however, only on the supposition that the 
change produced by Moses was of temporary dura¬ 
tion ; a supposition to which the miraculous cha¬ 
racter of the transaction is somewhat opposed 
(comp. 2 Kings ii. 21). Tradition identifies Marah 
with the ’ Aynn Mitsa or Fountains of Moses, but 
these are too near to the Red Sea to correspond 
with a place which it took the Israelites three days 
to reach. 

MARALAH (r6jHD ; ‘trembling ;’ Ma7eA6a ; 

Alex. MaptAa ; Merala ), a town on the southern 
border of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 11). It was un¬ 
known to Eusebius and Jerome; and the former 
even locates it in Manasseh ( Onomast ., s. v. Ma- 
rala). The situation of Maralah we have not yet 
sufficient data to determine. In defining the 
southern border of the tribe, Sarid is made the 
starting-point; but its site is unknown. From 
Sarid the border ‘ went up to the westward (A. V. 

‘toward the sea;’ but Ileb. and Maralah, 

and reached to Dabbasheth, and reached to the 
river that is before Jokmeam, and turned from 
Sarid eastward . . . unto the border of Chisloth- 
Tabor.’ Sarid then lay to the west of Chisloth- 
Tabor, and Maralah west of Sarid. This would 
indicate a spot at the southern base of the hills of 
Galilee, and near the plain of Esdraelon ; and here, 
about four miles south-west of Nazareth, on the 
top of a hill, stands the little village of M'alhl, 
containing the ruins of a temple, and other vestiges 
of antiquity. In the surrounding rocks and cliffs 
are some excavated tombs. This may probably 
mark the site of Maralah [Handbook, p. 385)* To 
locate Maralah on Carmel, as Keil has attempted 
to do, is against the plain indications of Scripture 
(Keil on Joshua, l. c.) —J. L. P. 

MARANATPIA. [Anathema.] 

MARBLE. [Bahat ; Dar ; Soheretii ; 
Shesh i.] 

MARCHESHVAN (Jl^mD; Joseph. Antiq. 

i. 3. 3, Map(rovdvr)s ; the Macedonian Atos) is the 
name of that month which was the eighth of the 
sacred, and the second of the civil, year of the 
Jews ; which began with the -new moon of our 
November. There was a fast on the 6tli, in me¬ 
mory of Zedekiali’s being blinded after he had 
witnessed the slaughter of his sons (2 Kings 
xxv. 7). 

This month is always spoken of in the O. T. by 
its numerical designation, except once, when it is* 

called Bui (^3, 1 Kings vi. 38; Sept. BariA). Ac¬ 


cording to Kim chi, Bui is a shortened form of the 

Hebrew ‘ rain,’ from The signification 

of rain-month is exactly suitable to November in 
the climate of Palestine. Others derive it from 

fer Benfey, availing himself of the fact that 
the Palmyrene inscriptions express the name of 

the god Baal, according to their dialect, by ^13 

(as ’A 7 Ai/ 36 Aos), has ventured to suggest 

that, as the months are often called after the 
deities, Bui may have received its name from that 
form of Baal [Monatsnamen, p. 182). The render¬ 
ing of the Septuagint might have been appealed to 
as some sanction of this view. He supposes that 
Marcheshvan is a compound name, of which the 
syllable mar is taken from the Zend Amerctdt, or 
its later Persian form Morddd; and that cheshvdu 
is the Persian chezdn, ‘ autumn : ’ both of which 
are names belonging to the same month (/. c. p. 
136, sq.)— J. N. 

MARCK, Johann Van, a distinguished Dutch 
theologian, born 31st December 1655 at Sneek, in 
Friesland. He studied at the U niversity of Leyden, 
and such was his early reputation, that before the 
completion of his twenty-first year he was appointed 
to the professorship of theology at Franeker. In 
1682 he removed to Groningen as Professor Prima- 
rius of Theology and University preacher. In 1690 
he accepted a theological chair at Leyden, and in 
1720 succeeded the younger Spanheim as Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Plistory. He died 30th January 
1731. In addition to several works on dogmatic 
theology, which are highly esteemed in the Re¬ 
formed Church, he made various valuable contri¬ 
butions to the interpretation of the Scriptures. Of 
these the principal are : I. In Apocalypsim Com- 
mentaria sen analysis exegetica, 4to, Lugd. Bat. 
1689, Ed. auct. 1699. 2. In Canticum Salomonis 

Commentarius sen analysis exegetica cum analysi 
Ps. xlv., Lugd. 1703, 4to. 3. In pnccipuas 
quasdam paries Pentatcuchi Commentarius; sen 
ultimorum Jacobi, reliquorum Bilhami et novissim - 
orum Mosis analysis exegetica, Lugd. 1713, 4 to - 
4. Commentarii sen analysis exegetica in Prophetas 
minores, 5 vols., Amst. 1696-17015 4 ^Q* This is a 
very complete and carefully-executed work. Walch 
characterises it as one of the best of the commentaries 
on the minor prophets. 5* Sylloge disseriatiomun 
philologico-exegeticarum ad selectos quosdam textus 
N. T., Rotterd. 1721, 4to. 6. Fasciculus disserta- 
tionum philologico-exegeticarum ad selectos textus V. 
et N. Testamenti\ 2 vols., Lugd. 1724-1727.—S. N. 

MARESIIAPI (PTChD i Sept. Mapiad), a town 

in the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 44), rebuilt and 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 8). The 
Ethiopians under Zerah were defeated by Asa in 
the valley near Mareshah (2 Chron. xiv. 9 _I 3 )- 
It was laid desolate by Judas Maccabseus, on his 
march from Hebron to Ashdod (I Maccab. v. 
65-68 ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 8. 6). Josephus men¬ 
tions it among the towns possessed by Alexander 
Jannmus, which had been in the hands of the 
Syrians [Antiq. xiii. 15. 4) J but by Pompey it 
was restored to the former inhabitants, and at¬ 
tached to the province of Syria [lb. xiv. 4. 4). 
Maresa was among the towns rebuilt by Gabinius 
fib. xiv. 5. 3), but was again destroyed by the 
Parthians in their irruption against Plerod (lb. xiv. 
13. 9). A place so often mentioned in history 
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must have been of considerable importance ; but 
it does not appear that it was ever again rebuilt. 
The site, however, is set down by Eusebius and 
Jerome [O nomast. s. v. Morasthi) as within two 
miles of Eleutheropolis, but the direction is not 
stated. Dr. Robinson {Bib/. Researches , ii. 422) 
found, at a mile and a half south of the site of 
Eleutheropolis, a remarkable tel , or artificial hill, 
with foundations of some buildings. As there are- 
no other ruins in the vicinity, and as the site is 
admirably sifited for a fortress, this, he supposes, 
may have been Mareshah.—J. K. 

MARGARITES (/ uapyaptryjs, s.e. \tdos = the 
shining stone, from pLappialpeiv) is the designation 
of the pearl, which is a secretion found in certain 
of the molhisca, and collects on the shell, usually 
around some grain of sand which has intruded 
itself between the shell and the delicate mantle 
of the animal. The best pearls are those found 
in the Meleagrina MargaritifeVa of the Indian 
Ocean, but they are found also in the common 
oyster, the mussel, and especially in the pearl- 
mussel of our own waters. From an early period 
the pearl has been esteemed as a precious stone, 
and has been used as an ornament (1 Tim. ii. 9 ; 
cmnp. Hor. Epod. viii. 13, 14; Sen. De Benef. 
vii. 9; Hippol. 391 ; Plin. II. N. ix. 56, ed. 
Franz, etc.) As the true pearl was—as it still is— 
a costly gem, the name came to be extended so as 
to designate stones of great price in general; it is 
thus used generally in the N. T. (Matt. xiii. 45 ; 
Rev. xvii. 4; xviii. 12, 16; xxi. 21). It is used 
also metaphorically to designate anything precious 
(Matt. vii. 6 ; cf. Wettstein, in loc.) —W. L. A. 

MARK. ‘ John whose surname was Mark,’ 
with whom the evangelist may almost certainly be 
identified, was the son of a Jewish matron of sub¬ 
stance and position, residing at Jerusalem. Her 
house formed an ordinary place of assemblage for 
Christians even in times of danger and persecution 
(Acts xii. 12), to which St. Peter at once resorted 
on his miraculous deliverance from prison. Thus 
we find that the very first mention of John Mark 
prepares us for the future intimate connection be¬ 
tween him and that apostle, and supports his iden¬ 
tity with the evangelist. Mark is mentioned by St. 
Paul among those ol 8vres ir TrepLTOfJLTjs (Col. iv. 10), 
and he was therefore certainly a Jew by birth, and, 
according to the very probable supposition of 
Ewald (vi. 411), of an Hellenistic family settled at 
Jerusalem. Barnabas of Cyprus was his cousin 
(not as in the A. V. ‘ sister’s son’), Col. iv. 10, 
but we cannot thence infer, with Cave, that he was 
of the tribe of Levi. His original name was 
‘John;’ the Latin surname ‘Marcus’ having been 
assumed from some unexplained cause, by a process 
of which the change of Saul into the universally 
known ‘ Paul’ affords an exactly analogous instance, 
became the prevalent name in the church. The 
Acts and Epistles enable us to trace the gradual ac¬ 
ceptance of the new name—‘ John, whose surname 
was Mark,’ cf. Acts xii. 12, 25, xv. 37, is ‘John’ 
alone xiii. 5, 13; becomes ‘Mark,’ xv. 39; and 
thenceforward appears by that name alone, Col. 
iv. 10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11. Of his earlier 
history nothing can be known with any certainty. 
The statement that he was one of the seventy 
(Hippolyt. Philosophumena , vii. 20; Epiphan. 
Contr. Her., Ii. 6), who (as is also recorded of St. 
Luke with as little warrant) took offence at our 


Lord’s ‘ hard saying,’ John vi. 60-66, is entirely 
groundless, and is inconsistent with the words of 
Papias, oiire 7 ccp i) Kovae tov K vptov, otire 7raprjK0- 
XobOyaev ai/T<p. Little more can be said in support 
of the theory first started by Townson, and elabo¬ 
rately defended by Greswell, which has found con¬ 
siderable acceptance, as being in keeping with the 
supposed ardent and impulsive character of St. 
Mark, that he was the ‘young man’ mentioned,by 
him (Mark xiv. 51, 52) as being suddenly wakened 
from sleep on the night of the Betrayal, and with 
difficulty escaping the soldiers’ hands. Such iden¬ 
tifications, however specious, must be always ac¬ 
cepted with extreme caution, as they usually arise 
from an unwillingness to acquiesce in the fragmen¬ 
tariness of the gospels. Da Costa’s identification 
of him with the ‘ devout soldier’ (Acts x. 7) is a 
still more groundless fancy. When we consider 
how naturally Mark’s intercourse with the apostle 
at his mother’s house may have ripened into his 
conversion, we can hardly be wrong in looking on 
Peter as his spiritual father, and interpreting vl6s 
(1 Pet. v. 13) in that sense. It has been taken as 
implying the natural relation by Bengel, Neander, 
Credner, Plottinger, Tholuck, Stanley [Senti. on 
Apost. Age, p. 95), but this is contrary to the view 
of the earlier writers (Origen, ap. Euseb. II. E., vi. 
25 ; Euseb. H. E., ii. 15 ; Jerome, de Vir. III., c. 8), 
and is based on the feeble argument, that because 
St. Paul always employs t/kvov of the spiritual con¬ 
nection, St. Peter must have done the same. Be¬ 
sides, the view that t) iv B cl(3v\u)vl aweKXeKTrj means 
St. Peter’s wife, has been rejected by the soundest 
critics (cf. Wieseler, Apostol. Zeitalt, p. 558; De 
Wette, Ex eg. Ilandbuch, in loc.) The silence of 
all early writers on a point of so much interest ap¬ 
pears conclusive. The visit of Saul and Barnabas 
to Jerusalem, as bearers of the alms of the church 
of Antioch immediately after Peter’s miraculous 
deliverance, was a turning-point in the history of 
the young convert. The natural tie of relationship 
was strengthened by a closer bond, and on the 
return of the apostles we read they were accom¬ 
panied by ‘ John, whose surname was Mark’ (Acts 
xii. 25). On their first missionary voyage Mark 
attended them as their vTrTjplTrjs (Acts xiii. 5); but 
on leaving the perhaps familiar ground of Cyprus, 
the native country of his kinsman Barnabas (Acts 
iv. 26), for the unknown dangers of the Asiatic 
mountains, his heart would appear to have failed 
him, and forsaking his companions at Perga in 
Pamphylia, where, as Dr. Iiowson suggests, he 
may have found a ship sailing to Palestine, he 
‘ returned to Jerusalem,’ to his mother and his 
home. This event was productive of most impor¬ 
tant consequences. When starting a second time 
on their missionary enterprise, Barnabas was led by 
natural affection again to select his young kinsman 
as the companion of their journey. Paul was un¬ 
willing to have the attendance of one who, from 
his natural timidity, might give way just when his 
services were most needed, and prove a hindrance 
and not a help. Neither was willing to yield to 
the other, and the issue was a ‘ sharp conten¬ 
tion,’ resulting in the temporary estrangement 
and permanent separation of the fellow-labourers. 
Mark accompanied Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
St. Luke’s narrative takes leave of him (Acts xv. 
37 - 39 )* The after history of Mark, it has been 
truly said, ‘ affords a specimen of the rare change 
from timidity to boldness’ (Newman, Pai'och. 
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Serm ., ii. 197), and when he reappears in the 
sacred volume it is pleasing to find him by the 
side of the apostle whose good opinion he had 
once seemed to have entirely lost—acknowledged 
by him as one of his few ‘ fellow-labourers unto 
the kingdom of God’ who had been ‘ a comfort’ 
to him in his weary imprisonment (Col. iv. 10, 11 ; 
Philem. 24). At that time Mark appears to have 
had in contemplation a journey into Asia Minor, 
and perhaps in consequence of his character having 
suffered from his previous desertion of the apostle, 
St. Paul thought it desirable to prepare the Colos- 
sians to give him a friendly reception. We have a 
still further proof of the high esteem in which he 
was held by St. Paul towards the close of his life, 
in the request to Timothy, that on his approaching 
visit to Rome he would bring Mark with him, in¬ 
asmuch as he was ‘ profitable’ to him ‘ for the 
ministry,’ which the aged apostle foresaw lie was so 
soon to lay down (2 Tim. iv. 11). As St. Mark 
was at this time in Timothy’s neighbourhood, we 
may infer that the projected journey to Asia Minor 
took place, and since we find him with St. Peter 
(1 Pet. v. 13) in Babylon (which must certainly be 
taken in its plain sense, and not allegorised as sig¬ 
nifying Rome—the subscription to a letter being 
the last place in which one would look for a mys¬ 
tical meaning), it would appear probable that he 
rejoined his beloved father in the faith, and aided 
him in his labours among his own countrymen in 
that city, which at that time, and for some hundred 
years afterwards, was one of the chief seats of 
Jewish culture. 

From this point we have nothing to guide us but 
the vague and often inconsistent indications of tra¬ 
dition. On the intimate relation in which Mark 
and his gospel stood to St. Peter, however, all 
early writers, from Papias downward, are so unani¬ 
mous, that if tradition is to be accepted at all it is 
hardly possible to gainsay it. (Papias apud Euseb. 
H. E., iii. 39; Irenaeus, ibid ., v. 8; Clemens 
Alex., ibid ., ii. 15 ; vi. 14; Euseb. Demonst. Evang. 
iii. 5 ; Tert. cant. Marc. iv. 5 ; Jerome ad Hedib. 
qusest. xi.) What is the exact signification of 
the word ipfirjpevTijs , the office which Mark is 
said to have filled to St. Peter, has been much 
controverted. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Kuinoel, etc., 
took it in its modern sense, as though St. Mark 
had, as with modern missionaries, translated into 
Greek the original Aramaic discourses of his 
master. But it is far more probable that, in the 
words of Tholuck, ‘ he was the assistant of Peter, 
and either orally or in writing communicated and 
developed what Peter taught’ (Valesius, Lange, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, Alford, etc.) 

The tradition that St. Mark was the companion 
of St. Peter at Rome does not appear in Papias, 
but is of considerable antiquity. It may be traced 
up to Clemens Alex, (apud Euseb. ii. 15, vi. 14), 
who states that he received it from the presbyters 
of old time, rw v a pIkclOgp TrpecrftvTtpwp, after which 
time it becomes general. It is not, however, free 
from suspicion, as it is expressly connected with the 
erroneous identification of Rome with Babylon 
(Jerome ate Vir. Must ., c. 8; Euseb. H. E. ii. 15). 
According to Eusebius (H. E. ii. 16), after Peter’s 
death Mark visited Egypt, and published the 
gospel he had written, and founded the church of 
Alexandria, in which city, according to a singular 
tradition of late date, he met with and excited the 
admiration of Philo, and where, according to Je- 
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rome (ti.s.), he died in the eighth year of Nero. 
The late and credulous Nicephorus, and Simeon 
Metaphrastes, state that he suffered martyrdom. 
According to the legend his remains were obtained 
from Alexandria by the Venetians through a pious 
stratagem, and conveyed to their city, 827 A. D. 
Venice was thenceforward solemnly placed under 
his protection, and the lion, which mediaeval theo¬ 
logy had selected from the apocalyptic beasts as his 
emblem, became the standard of the republic. 1 lie 
place of the deposition of his body having been lost, 
a miracle was subsequently wrought for its dis¬ 
covery, A.D. 1094, which figures in many famous 
works of art. Where his remains now lie is, ac¬ 
cording to the Roman Catholic Eustace, ‘ acknow¬ 
ledged to be an undivulged secret; or, perhaps, in 
less cautious language, to be utterly unknown.’ 

In the above remarks we have identified the 
evangelist with the ‘John Mark’ of the Acts and 
the ‘ Mark’ of the Epistles. It has, however, been 
maintained by Grotius, Calovius, Du Pin, Tillemont, 
Schleiermacher, Credner, Da Costa, and others, that 
they were two distinct persons. Kienlin has even 
ascribed the gospel to the Pauline and not the 
Petrine Mark, while Ilitzig has been led by the 
identity of the name to propound the idea that 
John Mark was the author of the Apocalypse. But 
in the pithy words of Lightfoot, ‘ to suppose two 
Marks, one with Peter and another with Paul, is 
to breed confusion where there needeth none. It is 
easily seen how John Mark came into familiarity 
with Paul and Peter, and other Mark we can find 
none in the N. T. unless of our own invention’ 
[Harm, of N 71 , vol. i. p. 336). — E. V. 

MARK, Gospel of. — 1. Authorship. — The 
voice of the church with one consent assigns our 
second gospel to Mark, the ‘son’ (1 Pet. v. 17) 
and ‘interpreter’ (Papias ap. Euseb. HE ., iii. 39) 
of St. Peter. The existence of this ascription is 
the best evidence of its truth. Had not Mark 
been its author, no sufficient reason can be given 
for its having borne the name of one so undistin¬ 
guished in the history of the Church. Iiis identity 
with the ‘John Mark’ of the Acts and Epistles 
has usually been taken for granted, nor (see last 
article)'is there any sufficient ground for calling it 
in question. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that there is no early testimony for the fact — as 
there is none against it — which appears first in the 
preface to the Commentary on the Evangelist 
usually attributed to Victor of Antioch, circa 407 
A. D. (Cramer, Catena i., p. 263), and in a note 
of Ammonius (Ibid, ii., p. iv.), where it is men¬ 
tioned with some expression of doubt rdx<x odrbs 
ijTLP Mdp/cos 6 €vayye\i<TT7)$ • ■ • tti6clp6s 5£ 6 \6yos 
(Westcott., Introd ., p. 212). An argument in 
favour of their identity has been drawn with much 
acuteness by Tregelles (Journ. of Philol. 1855, 
p. 224 ; Home’s Introd. to N. 71 , p. 433) from 
the singular epithet ‘stump-fingered,’ koXo^oSuk- 
tvXos , applied to the evangelist in the Philosophu- 
mena vii. 30, as illustrated by the words of the Latin 
preface found in some MSS. ‘ at least nearly coeval 
with Jerome,’ ‘ amputasse sibi posf fidem pollicem 
dicitur ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur;’ as though 
by his desertion of the apostles (Acts xiii. 13) he 
had become figuratively a ‘pollice truncus’ — a 
poltroon. 

2. Relation to St. Peter .— The unanimous testi¬ 
mony of the early church declares that Mark 
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wrote his gospel under the special influence and 
direction of St. Peter. The words of John the 
presbyter, as quoted by Papias (Euseb. II. E. iii. 
39), are explicit on this point—* This, then, was the 
statement of the elder :—Mark having become 
Peter’s interpreter {eppnrjvevrrjs) wrote accurately all 
that he remembered ( ep.vrjp.dvevae ), but he did not 
record the words and deeds of Christ in order (ou 
ixh tol raijei ra inrb rod Xpiarov 7) XexOevra 7) 7 rpa%- 
Ocvra ), for he was neither a hearer nor a follower 
of our Lord, but afterwards, as I said, became a 
follower of Peter, who used to adapt his instruc¬ 
tion to meet the requirements of his hearers, 
but not as making a connected arrangement of 
our Lord’s discourses {aXX 1 ovx iocnrep abvra^iv 
r&v KvpLcuccbv 7 roiovp.evos Xbywv) ; so Mark com¬ 
mitted no error in writing down particulars as 
he remembered them {£via ypaxf/as a 7 repiv 7 ]p. 6 - 
vevaev ), for he made one thing his object, to omit 
nothing of what he heard, and to make no erro¬ 
neous statement in them.’ The value of the fore¬ 
going extract, from its almost apostolic date, is 
extremely great, though too much stress has been 
laid upon some of its expressions by Schleiermacher 
and others, to discredit the genuineness of the exist¬ 
ing Gospel of St. Mark. In addition to St. Peter’s 
teaching having been the basis of the gospel, we 
learn from it three facts of the greatest importance 
for the right comprehension of the origin of the 
gospels, ‘ the historic character of the oral gospel, the 
special purpose with which it was framed, and the 
fragmentariness of its contents’ (Westcott, Introd ., 

р. 168). The testimony of later writers is equally 
definite, though probably to a certain extent 
derived from that of Papias. Justin quotes from 
the present gospel under the title ra aTropvrjpioveb- 
piara lUrpou. Irenceus (Euseb. II. E., iii. i) asserts 
that Mark ‘ delivered in writing the things preached 
by Peter;’ and Origen {Ibid. vi. 25), that he 
‘ composed it as Peter directed him—cos Ilirpos 
ixprjy'baaro avrdp iroepaavra. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria enters more into detail, and according to 
Eusebius’ report of his words {II. E. vi. 14; ii. 
15) contradicts himself. He ascribes the origin of 
the gospel to the importunity of Peter’s hearers 
in Rome, who were anxious to retain a lasting 
record of his preaching from the pen of his eppnrj- 
vevrrjs , which, when completed, the apostle viewed 
with approbation, sanctioning it with his authority, 
and commanding that it should be read in the 
churches : while elsewhere we have the incon¬ 
sistent statement, that when Peter knew what had 
been done ‘he neither forbade nor encouraged 
it.’ Tertullian’s witness is to the same effect, 

‘ Marcus quod edidit evangelium Petri affirmatur’ 
{Adv. Marc . vi. 5) ; as is that of Eusebius {II. E., 
iii. 5), and Jerome {de Vir. III., c. viii. ; ad Iledib ., 

с. ii.), who in the last passage writes, ‘ cujus 
(Marci) evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente 
compositum est.’ 

Such, so early and so uniform, is the tradition 
which connects, in the closest manner, St. Mark’s 
Gospel with the Apostle Peter. To estimate its 
value we must inquire how far it is consistent with 
facts ; and here it must be candidly acknowledged 
that the gospel itself supplies very little to an un¬ 
biassed reader to confirm the tradition. The nar¬ 
rative keeps more completely to the common cycle 
of the Synoptic record, and even to its language, 
than is consistent with the individual recollections 
of one of the chief actors in the history ; while the 
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differences of detail, though most real and impor¬ 
tant, are of too minute and refined a character to 
allow us to entertain the belief that Peter w T as in 
any way directly engaged in its composition. Any 
record derived immediately from St. Peter could 
hardly fail to have given us far more original 
matter than the slender additions made by Mark 
to the common stock of the Synoptical gospels. 
It is certainly true that there are a few unimpor¬ 
tant passages where Peter is specially mentioned 
by Mark, and is omitted by one or both of the others 
(i. 36 ; v. 37 ; xi. 20 ; xiii. 3 ; xvi. 7) ; but, on the 
other hand, there are still more and more prominent 
instances which would almost show that St. Mark 
was less intimately acquainted with St. Peter’s life 
than they. He omits his name when given by 
Matthew (xv. 15 cf. Mark vii. 17); passes over his 
walking on the sea (Matt. xiv. 28-31 ; cf. Mark 
vi. 5°> 5 1 ) ail d the miracle of the tribute-money 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27 cf. Mark ix. 33), as well as 
the blessing pronounced on him by our Lord, 
and his designation as the rock on which the 
Church should be built (Matt. xvi. 17-19 cf. 
Mark viii. 29, 30). Although he was one of the 
two disciples sent to make ready the Passover 
(Luke xxii. 8), his name is not given by Mark 
(xiv. 13). We do not find in Mark the remarkable 
words, ‘I have prayed for thee,’ etc. (Luke xxii. 
31-32). The notice of his repentance also, 67 n(3a- 
\<bv £'/cAcue (xiv. 72), is tame when contrasted with 
the i£eX0thv tuXavaev iriKpCos of Matthew and 
Luke. Advocates are never at a loss for plausible 
reasons to support their preconceived views, and 
it has been the habit from veiy early times (Eu¬ 
sebius, Chrysostom) to attribute these omissions 
to the modesty of Peter, who was unwilling to 
record that which might specially tend to his own 
honour; an explanation unsatisfactory in itself, 
and which cannot be applied with any consistency. 
Indeed, we can hardly have a more striking proof 
of the readiness with which men see what they 
wish to see, and make the most stubborn facts 
bend to their own foregone conclusions, than that 
a gospel, in which no unbiassed reader would 
have discovered any special connection with Peter, 
should have yielded so many fancied proofs of 
Petrine origin. But while we are unable to admit 
any considerable direct influence of Peter in the 
composition of the gospel, it is by no means im¬ 
probable that his oral communications may have 
indirectly influenced it, and that it is to him the 
minuteness of its details and the graphic colouring 
which specially distinguish it are due. Its rich¬ 
ness in subtle and picturesque touches, by which 
he sets, as it were, the scene he is describing 
before us in all its outward features, with the very 
look and demeanour of the actors, betoken the 
report of an eye-witness; and with the testimony 
of the early Church before us, which can hardly 
be set aside, we are warranted in the conclusion 
that this eye-witness was Peter. Not that the nar¬ 
rative, as we have it, was his ; but that when 
Mark, under the Ploly Spirit’s guidance, after sepa¬ 
ration from his master, undertook the task of setting 
forth that cycle of gospel teaching, to which—from 
grounds never yet, nor perhaps ever to be satisfac¬ 
torily explained—the Synoptists chiefly confine 
themselves, he was enabled to introduce into it 
many pictorial details which he had derived from 
his master, and which had been impressed on his 
memory by frequent repetition. 
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3. Relation to St. Matthew and St. Luke. — 
The question of priority of composition among the 
Synoptic Gospels has long been the subject of 
vehement controversy, and to judge by the diver¬ 
sity of the views entertained, and the confidence 
each appears to feel of the correctness of his own, 
it would seem to be as far as ever from being 
settled. May it not be that we are not yet, and 
perhaps never shall be,' in possession of data suf¬ 
ficient for the solution of the problem ? 

The position of St. Mark in relation to the other 
two has, in particular, given rise to the widest dif¬ 
ferences of opinion. The independence of his 
record was maintained up to the time of Augustine. 
He conceived the view, which, however, he does 
not employ with much consistency, that Mark was 
merely ‘ tanquam pedissequus et breviator’ of St. 
Matthew (De Consens. Ev., i. 4) ; and from his 
day it has been held by many that Mark delibe¬ 
rately set himself to make an abridgment of one 
or both the other Synoptists. Griesbach expressed 
this opinion most decidedly in his 4 Commentatio 
quo Marci Evangelium totum a Matthcei et Lucre 
commentariis decerptum esse monstratur;’ and it 
has been stated in a more or less modified form by 
Paulus, Schleiermacher, Thiele, DeWette,Delitzsch, 
Fritzsche, and Bleek, the two last named adding 
St. John’s Gospel to the materials before him. Nor 
can it be denied that at first sight this view is not 
devoid of plausibility, especially as regards St. 
Matthew. We find the same events recorded, and 
apparently in the same way, and very often in the 
same words. St. Mark’s is the shorter work, and 
that principally, as it would seem, by the omis¬ 
sion of the discourses and parables, which are a 
leading feature in the others. And yet, though 
this opinion was for a long time regarded almost as 
an established fact, no very searching investigation 
is needed to show its baselessness. Instead of St. 
Mark’s narrative being an abridgment of that of 
St. Matthew or of St. Luke, it is often much fuller. 
Particulars are introduced which an abridger aim¬ 
ing at condensation would have been certain to 
prune away if he had found them in his authority; 
while the freshness and graphic power of the his¬ 
tory, the life-like touches which almost put us 
on the stage with the actors, and his superior 
accuracy as regards persons, words, times, and 
places, prove the originality and independence of 
liis work. Of late, therefore, opinion has been 
tending .as violently in the opposite direction, 
and the prevailing view among modern critics is, 
that in St. Mark we have the primitive gospel, 

4 Ur evangelium] from which both those of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke were derived. This is 
held by Weisse, Wilke, Ewald, Lachmann, liit- 
zig, Reuss, Ritschel, Thiersch, Meyer, etc., and 
has been lately maintained with considerable inge¬ 
nuity in Mr. Kenrick’s Biblical Essays. Hilgenfeld 
again adopts an intermediate view, and considers 
St. Mark to have held a middle position both as re¬ 
gards form and internal character; himself deriving 
his gospel from St. Matthew, and in his turn sup¬ 
plying materials for that of St. Luke; while doc- 
trinally he is considered to hold the mean between 
the Judaic gospel of the first, and the universal 
gospel of the third evangelist. 

Many formidable difficulties beset each of these 
theories, and their credit severally is impaired by 
the fact that the very same data which are urged 
by one writer as proofs of the priority of St. Mark, 


are used by another as irrefragable evidence of its 
later date. We even find critics, like Baur, bold 
enough to attribute the vivid details which are 
justly viewed as evidences of the independence and 
originality of his record, to the fancy of the evan¬ 
gelist ; thus importing the art of the modern novelist 
into times and works to the spirit of which it is 
entirely alien. 

So much, however, we may safely grant, while 
maintaining the substantial independence of each 
of the Synoptical gospels—that St. Mark exhibits 
the oral tradition of the official life of our Lord in 
its earliest extant form, and furnishes the most 
direct representation of the common basis on which 
they all rest. 4 In essence, if not in composition,’ 
says Mr. Westcott, Introd., p. 190 (the two not 
being necessarily identical, the earlier tradition 
being perhaps possibly the latest committed to 
writing), ‘ it is the oldest.’ The intermediate theory 
has also so much of truth in it, that St. Mark does 
actually occupy the central position in regard to 
diction ; frequently, as it were, combining the lan¬ 
guage of the other two (i. 32 cf. Matt. viii. 16 ; 
Luke iv. 40—i. 42 cf. Matt. viii. 3 ; Luke v. 13— 
ii. 13-18 cf. Matt. ix. 9-14; Luke v. 27-33—iv. 
30-32, cf. Matt. xiii. 31-33; Luke xiii. 18-21), as 
indeed would naturally be the case if we consider 
that his gospel most closely represents the original 
from which all were developed. In conclusion we 
may say, that a careful comparison of the three 
gospels can hardly fail to convince the unprejudiced 
reader, that while St. Mark adds hardly anything to 
the general narrative, we have in his gospel, in the 
words of Meyer ( Comment. ), ‘ a fresher stream from 
the apostolic fountain,’ without which we should 
have wanted many important elements for a true 
conception of our blessed Lord’s nature and work. 

If we now proceed to a detailed comparison of 
the matter contained in the gospels, we shall find, 
that while the history of the conception and birth 
and childhood of our Lord and His forerunner have 
no parallel in St. Mark, afterwards the main course 
of the narrative (Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14, being ot 
course excepted) is on the whole coincident; and 
that the difference is mainly due to the absence of 
the parables and discourses, which were foreign 
to his purpose of setting forth the active ministry 
of Christ. Of our Lord’s parables he only gives 
us four: 4 the sower,’ 4 the mustard seed,’ and 
4 the wicked husbandmen’—common also to Mat¬ 
thew and Luke; and one, 4 the seed growing 
secretly,’ iv. 26-29 (unless indeed it be an abbre¬ 
viated and independent form of the ‘tares’), pecu¬ 
liar to himself. Of the discourses, he entirely omits 
the sermon on the mount, the denunciations against 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and almost entirely the 
instructions to the twelve; while of the other 
shorter discourses he only gives that on fasting (ii. 
19-22), the Sabbath (ii. 25-28), the casting out 
devils by Beelzebub (iii. 23-29), on eating with’ un- 
washen hands and Corban (vii. 6-23), and divorce 
(x. 5-9). That on 4 the last things’ (xiii.) is the 
only one reported at any length. On the other 
hand, his object being to develope our Lord’s Mes¬ 
sianic character in deeds rather than words, he 
records the greater part of the miracles given by 
the Synoptists. Of the twenty-seven narrated by 
them, eighteen are found in St. Mark, twelve being 
common to all three; three—the Syrophcenician’s 
daughter, the feeding of the four thousand, and 
the cursing of the fig-tree—common to him and 
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St. Matthew; one — the demoniac in the syna¬ 
gogue—to him and St. Luke ; and two—the deaf 
stammerer (vii. 31-37), and the blind man at Betli- 
saida (viii. 22-26), (supplying remarkable points of 
correspondence, in the withdrawal of the object of 
the cure from the crowd, the use of external signs, 
and the gradual process of restoration) — peculiar to 
himself. Of the nine omitted by him, only three are 
found in St. Matthew, of which the centurion’s 
servant is given also by St. Luke. The others are 
found in St. Luke alone. If we suppose that St. 
Mark had the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
before him, it is difficult to assign any tolerably 
satisfactory reason for his omission of these miracles, 
especially that of the centurion’s servant, so kindred 
to the object of his work. O11 the contrary hypo¬ 
thesis, that they copied from him, how can we 
account for their omitting the two remarkable 
miracles mentioned above ? 

The arrangement of the narrative, especially of 
our Lord’s earlier Galilean ministry, agrees with St. 
Luke in opposition to that of St. Matthew, which 
appears rather to have been according to similarity 
of subject than order of time. 

According to Norton ( Genuineness of Gospels) 
there are not more than twenty-four verses in Mark 
to which parallels, more or less exact, do not exist 
in the other Synoptists. The same painstaking 
investigator informs us, that while th e general coin¬ 
cidences between St. Mark and one of the other 
two amount to thirteen-fourteenths of the whole 
gospel, the verbal coincidences are one-sixth, and 
of these four-fifths in St. Mark occur in the recital 
of the words of our Lord and others ; and only one- 
fifth in the narrative portion, which, roughly speak¬ 
ing, forms one-half of his gospel. 

Additions peculiar to St. Mark are, ‘ the Sab¬ 
bath made for man’ (ii. 27) ; our Lord’s friends 
seeking to lay hold on'Him (iii. 21); many par¬ 
ticulars in the miracles of the Gadarene demoniac 
(v. 1-20) ; J airus’s daughter, and the woman with 
issue of blood (v. 22-43) ; the stilling of the tem¬ 
pest (iv. 35-41), and the lunatic child (ix. 14-29) ; 
the salting with fire (ix. 49); that ‘ the common 
people heard Him gladly’ (xii. 37); the command to 
watch (xiii. 33-37) ; the young man with the linen 
cloth about his body (xiv. 51); the want of agree¬ 
ment between the testimony of the false witnesses 
(xiv. 59) ; Pilate’s investigation of the reality of 
Christ’s death (xv. 44), and the difficulty felt by 
the women as to the rolling away the stone (xvi. 
3, 4). St. Mark has also preserved several words 
and phrases, and entire sayings of our Lord, which 
merit close attention (i. 15; iv. 13; vi. 31, 34; 
vii. 8; viii. 38 ; ix. 12, 39 ; x. 21, 24, 30; xi. 17 ; 
xiii. 32 ; xiv. 18-37 ; xvi. 7, [15-18]. 

4. Characteristics .—In the gospel now under 
review, our Lord is presented to us, not as in 
St. Matthew, as the Messiah, the Son of David and 
Abraham, the theocratic King of the chosen people; 
nor, as in St. Luke, as the universal Saviour of 
our fallen humanity; but as the'incarnate and 
wonder-working Son of God, for whose emblem 
the early church justly selected ‘the lion of the 
tribe of Judah.’ His record is emphatically ‘the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ (Mark 
i. 1), living and working among men, and de¬ 
veloping His mission more in acts than by 
words. The limits of his narrative and its gene¬ 
ral character can hardly be better stated than 
in the words of his great teacher, Acts x. 36-42. 


Commencing with the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness, and announcing the ‘Mightier One’ 
who was at hand, he tells us how, at His baptism, 

‘ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power,’ and declared Him to be Plis 
‘ Beloved Son : ’ gathering up the temptation into 
the pregnant fact, ‘Pie was with the wild beasts ;’ 
thus setting the Son of God before us as the Lord 
of nature, in whom the original grant to man of 
dominion over the lower creation was fulfilled 
(Maurice, Unity of N. 7 !, p. 226; Bengel, in loc. ; 
Wilberforce, Doctrine of Incarnation, pp. 89, 90). 
As we advance, we find him detailing every exer¬ 
cise of our Lord’s power over man and nature 
distinctly and minutely—not merely chronicling 
the incidents, as is St. Matthew’s way, but sur¬ 
rounding them with all the circumstances that 
made them impressive to the bystanders, and 
making us feel how deep that impression was; how 
great the awe and wonder with which His mighty 
works and preaching were regarded, not only by 
the crowd (i. 22, 27 ; ii. 12; vi. 2), but by the 
disciples themselves (iv. 41 ; vi. 51 ; x. 24, 26, 32) ; 
how the crowds thronged and pressed upon Him 
(iii. 10; v. 21, 31 ; vi. 33 ; viii. 1), so that there 
was scarce room to stand or sit (ii. 2 ; iii. 32; iv. 
1), or leisure even to eat (iii. 20; vi. 31); how Iiis 
fame spread the more He sought to conceal it (i. 
45 ; iii. 7 ; v. 20; vii. 36, 37) ; and how, in con¬ 
sequence, the people crowded about Him, bringing 
their sick (i. 32-34; iii. 10); and ‘whithersoever 
He entered into villages, or cities, or country, they 
laid thd sick in streets, and besought that they 
might touch, if it were but the border ol Plis gar¬ 
ment, and as many as touched were made perfectly 
whole’ (vi. 56) ; how the unclean spirits, seeing 
Him, at once fell down before Him and acknow¬ 
ledged His power, crying, ‘Thou art the Son ot 
God’ (i. 23-26; iii. 11); how, again, in St. Peter’s 
words, ‘ He went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil, for God was 
with Him.’ 

But while the element of divine power is that 
which specially arrests our attention in reading his 
gospel, there is none in which the human per¬ 
sonality is more conspicuous. The single word 
otIktwv (vi. 3) throws a flood of life on our Lord’s 
early life as man in Plis native village. The limita¬ 
tion of His knowledge is expressly stated (xiii. 32, 
ovbk 6 libs ); and we continually meet with mention 
of human emotions—anger (iii. 5 ; viii. 12, 33 ; x. 
14), wonder (vi. 6), pity (vi. 34), love (x. 21), grief 
(vii. 34; viii. 12); and human infirmities—sleep 
(iv. 38), desire for repose (vi. 31), hunger (xi. 12). 

In St. Mark we have no attempt to draw up a 
continuous narrative. Plis gospel is a rapid succes¬ 
sion of vivid pictures loosely strung together 
(usually by /cal, Kal iraXiv, or ebdtus), without much 
attempt to bind them into a whole, or give the 
events in their natural sequence. This pictorial 
power is that which specially characterises this 
evangelist; so that, as has been well said, ‘ if any 
one desires to know an evangelical fact, not only 
in its main features and grand results, but also in 
its most minute and, so to speak, more graphic 
delineation, he must betake himself to St. Mark’ 
(Da Costa, Four Witnesses , p. 88). This power is 
especially apparent in all that concerns our Lord 
Himself. Nowhere else are we permitted so clearly 
to behold Plis very gesture and look; see Iiis very 
position ; to read His feelings and to hear Iiis very 
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words. It is St. Mark who reveals to us the com¬ 
prehensive gaze of Christ (TrepL^Xexjydpepos, iii. 5, 34; 
v. 32 ; x. 23 ; xi. 11); His loving embrace of the 
children brought to Him (ipayraXurdpcpos, ix. 36 ; 
x. 16); His preceding Ilis disciples, while they 
follow in awe and amazement (x. 32). We see Him 
taking His seat to address His disciples (Kadioas, ix. 
35) ; and turning round in holy anger to rebuke 
Peter (iirioTpacpeis, viii. 33) ; we hear the sighs 
which burst from PIis bosom (vii. 34 ; viii. 12), and 
listen to His very accents (‘ Talitha cumi,’ v. 41 ; 
‘ Ephphatha,’ vii. 34 ; 4 Abba,’ xiv. 36). At one 
time we have an event portrayed with a freshness 
and pictorial power which places the whole scene 
before us with its minute accessories—the paralytic 
"(ii. 1-12), the storm (iv. 36-41), the demoniac (v. 
1-20), Plerod’s feast (vi. 21-29), the feeding of the 
5000 (vi. 30-45), the lunatic child (ix. 14-29), the 
young ruler (x. 17-22), Bartimams (x. 46-52), etc. 
At another, details are brought out by the addition 
of a single word (nb^as, i. 7 ; ax^oplpovs, i. 10 ; 
cnrXayxvKTdeLs, i. 41 ; tols ££«, iv. 11 ; xpoacjp- 
plaOrjaap, vi. 53; Zaudep, > 6 ep, vii. 21, 23; 
Kpd^as, airapd^as , ix. 26 ; OTvypdcras , x. 22 ; avv- 
rpL\pa<ja, xiv. 3 ; A/SA^acra, xiv. 67) ; or by the 
substitution of a more precise and graphic word 
for one less distinctive (ex/SctAAet, i. 12; e^Vrao-- 
Ocu, ii. 12; yepi^eodcu, iv. 37; e^rjpdpOrj, v. 29; 
dirora^dpepos, vi. 46 ; ddereiTe, vii. 9; £K 0 ap( 3 eT(r 0 ai, 
xiv. 33). It is to St. Mark, also, that we are 
indebted for the record of minute particulars of 
persons, places, times, and number, which stamp 
on his narrative an impress of authenticity. 

(1.) Persons .—i. 20; ii. 14; iii. 5, 17, 32, 34; 
iv. 11 ; v. 32, 37, 40; vi. 40, 48; vii. I, 25, 26; 
viii. 10, 27; ix. 15, 36; x. 16, 23, 35, 46; xi. 21, 

27 ; xiii. I, 3 ; xiv. 20, 37, 65 ; xv. 7, 21, 40, 47; 

xvi. 7. 

(2.) Places. —i. 28 ; iv. I, 38; v. II, 20, 21 ; vi. 
55 i vii. 17, 31 ; viii. 10, 27 ; ix. 30; xi. 4; xii. 
41 ; xiv. 66 ; xv. 16, 39 ; xvi. 5. 

(3.) Time.—I 32, 35 ; ii. 1, 26 ; iv. 35 ; v. 2, 
18, 21 ; vi. 2; xi. 11, 19, 20; xiv. 1, 12, 17, 30, 

68, 72 ; xv. I, 25, 33, 34, 42; xvi. 1, 2. 

(4.) Number. —v. 13, 42; vi. 7; viii. 24; xiv. 
3 °> 72 . 

Other smaller variations are continually occurring. 
Here a single word, there a short parenthesis, 
sometimes an apparently trivial accession—which 
impart a striking air of life to the record; e.g., 
Zebedee left with the hired servants (i. 20); our Lord 
praying (i. 35) ; the paralytic borne of four (ii. 3) ; 
the command that a ship should wait on Him (iii. 
9); ‘thy sisters’ (iii. 32); our Lord taken ‘even 
as He was in the ship’ (iv. 36) ; ‘ other little ships 
with them’ (ibid.) ; Jairus’ daughter ‘walked’ (v. 
42) ; ‘ divers came from far’ (viii. 3) ; only ‘ one 
loaf’ in the ship (viii. 14); ‘so as no fuller on 
earth can white’ (ix. 2); the danger oT trusting in 
riches (x. 24); ‘with persecutions’ (x. 30); ‘no 
vessel suffered to be carried through the temple’ 
(xi. 16) ; ‘a house of prayer for all nations’ (xi. 
17) ; ‘she hath done what she could’ (xiv. 8) ; 
Barabbas, one of a party of insurrectionists all 
guilty of bloodshed (xv. 7). 

We cannot conclude our remarks on this head 
better than in the words of Mr. Westcott ( Introd 
p. 348)—that ‘ if all other arguments against the 
mythic origin of the evangelic narratives were 
wanting, this vivid and simple record, stamped 
with the most distinct impress of independence 


and originality, would be sufficient to refute a 
theory subversive of all faith in history.’ 

5. Style and Diction. —The style of St. Mark 
may be characterised as vigorous and abrupt. His 
terms of connection and transition are terse and 
lively; he is fond of employing the direct for 
the indirect (iv. 39 ; v. 8, 9, 12 ; vi. 23, 31, 37 ; 
ix. 25, 33 ; xii. 6), the present for the past (i. 25, 
40, 44; ii. 3, 4, 5; iii. 4, 5, 13, 20, 31, 34; iv. 
37, etc. etc.), and the substantive instead of the 
pronoun; he employs the cognate accusative (iii. 
28; vii. 13; xiii. 19 ; iv. 41 ; v. 42), accumulates 
negatives (ovk^tl ovdeis, vii. 12; ix. 8; xii. 34 ; 
xv. 5 ; ovkItl ob pi], xiv. 25 ; pyr^n pydels, xi. 14), 
and for sake of emphasis repeats what he has said 
in other words, or appends the opposite (i. 22, 45 ; 
ii. 27; iii. 26, 27, 29; iv. 17, 33, 34), and piles up 
synonyms (iv. 6, 8, 39 ; v. 12, 23 ; viii. 15 ; xiii. 
33 ; xiv. 68), combining this forcible style with a 
conciseness and economy of expressions consistent 
with the elaboration of every detail. 

St. Mark’s diction is nearer to that of St. 
Matthew than to St. Luke. It is more Hebraistic 
than the latter, though rather in general colouring 
than in special phrases. According to Davidson 
(Introd., i. 154), there are forty-five words peculiar 
to him and St. Matthew, and only eighteen common 
to him and St. Luke. Aramaic words, especially 
those used by our Lord, are introduced, but ex¬ 
plained for Gentile readers (see below). Latinisms 
are more frequent than in the other gospels ; kcptv- 
plwv, xv. 39, 44, 45 ; oTreKovXdrojp, vi. 27 ; r b 
Ikclpop iroLTjaai, xv. 15 ; ^larys, vii. 4, 8; are pecu¬ 
liar to him. Others, orjpapLor, Krjpaos, Xeylcop, irpcu- 
TwpLou, (ppayeXXoo), Kodpdprrjs, he has in common 
with others of the evangelists. He is fond of 
diminutives, S-iry drpiop, Kopdcnop, rvpdpta, wrapiop, 
but they are not peculiar to him. He employs 
unusual words and phrases, e.g., aXaXdfcip, emarvp- 
rplx €LV i KiopbiroXis, peyiardpes, papdos TUTTUcy, 
povpexus , TroubibOer, irXoCdpLOP, irpopepippap, rpv- 
paXia, VTroXrjPLOP, aromas, (rpvppifbpepos olpos ; 
c TvpOXi( 3 ecp, €P€LXeTp). Of other noticeable words 
and expressions we may remark, dtcddaprop iruevpa, 
eleven times, Matt, six, Luke three ; jjpijaro Xe- 
yeip, Kpdfap, twenty-five times ; bieardXaro, and 
-o-rAAero, five times, Matt, once; compounds of 
iropebeoOaL ; e.g., eiairop eight times, Matt, once, 
Luke four ; eKirop., eleven times, Matt, six, Luke 
three ; Trapcnrop. , four times, Matt, once ; irpooTrop. 
The verb iTrepiordce occurs twenty-five times, to eight 
times in Matt, and eighteen in Luke ; evayy IXlop, 
eight times, Matt, four, but the verb not once ; 
evdeus, forty times, Matt, fifteen, Luke eight. 
Other favourite words are, Kyptooeip, fourteen, 
Matt, nine, Luke nine ; parpoOep , five, Matt, two, 
Luke four; ovkctl and pyrin, ten, Matt, three, 
Luke four ; irepifd AeVaj, six times, Luke once ; 

7 riGTetiw, fourteen, Matt, eleven, Luke nine ; irpuSt, 
six times, Matt, twice, John once; <ptpu, thirteen, 
Matt, four, Luke four times. Of words only found 
in St. Mark, as compared with St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, we may mention— apLdprrum, apadep.Ct¬ 
rl fa, i^aTTipa, etiKaipos, and-pws, evoxw^v, ydeios, 
S-a ppeicrdcu, vpcopbs, ktlcfls, KvXidpai, poyiXdXos, 
popcpy, Trapa( 3 dXXeip, 7 rapaoexecOai, irapopoLos, irpoo- 
rpexv, avpirooLa, avoTaaiaoTrjs, (ttLX^clp, okccXt]^. 
Words not found at all, or found less frequently in 
St. Mark, are— ayaObs, only twice, in the same 
context (x. 17, 18), Matt, sixteen, Luke fifteen 
times ; pbpos, ttcus, crropa, (bcnrzp, apotyco, <5£ios, 
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tceXetw, fxepipLvdcj, /mcLKapios , dcpeiXv, KaXeco, only- 
three times, to Matt, twenty-six, Luke forty-two ; 
7 T^7rw, only once; Xpicrros, seven, Matt, sixteen, 
Luke thirteen. Publicans are only mentioned twice, 
Samaria and its inhabitants not once. 

6. Whom written for. —A dispassionate review of 
the gospel confirms the traditional statement that it 
was intended primarily for Gentiles, and among these 
the use of Latinisms, and the concise abrupt character 
‘suitable for the vigorous intelligence of a Roman 
audience ’ (Westcott, Introd. , p. 348), seem to point 
out those for whom it was specially meant. In 
consistency with this view, words which would not 
be understood by Gentile readers are interpreted, 
Boanerges (iii. 17) ; Talitha cumi (v. 40); Corban 
(vii. 11) ; Bartimseus (x. 46); Abba (xiv. 36); Eloi 
lama sabachthani (xv. 34); two mites ‘ make a far¬ 
thing’ (xii. 42); Gehenna is ‘unquenchable fire’ (ix. 
43 ) J Jewish usages, and other matters with which 
none but Jews could be expected to be familiar, are 
explained, e.g., the washing before meals (vii. 3, 
4) ; in the days of unleavened bread the Passover 
was killed (xiv. 12) ; at the Passover the season of 
figs was not come (xi. 13) ; the preparation is ‘the 
day before the Sabbath’ (xv. 42) ; the Mount of 
Olives is ‘ over against the Temple’ (xiii. 3). All 
reference to the law of Moses is omitted, and even 
the word vo/xos does not occur ; the Sabbath was 
appointed for the good of man (ii. 27); and in the 
quotation from Isaiah (lvi. 7) he adds ‘of all 
nations.’ In conclusion, the absence of all quota¬ 
tions from the O. T. made on his own authority, 
with the exception of those in the opening verses 
from Mai. iii. 1, Is. xl. 3 (xv. 28 being rejected as 
interpolated), points the same way. The only 
citations he introduces are those made by our Lord, 
or by those addressing Him. 

7. Citations from Scripture. —The following are 
the only direct citations :— 


Mai. iii. 

1 - 

- i. 2. 

{b) Is. lvi. 7 - 

. ) . 

Is. xl. 3 


- i- 3 - 

Jer. vii. 11 - 

_ j xi. 17 - 

Is. vi. 9 

, 11 - 

iv. 12. 

Ps. cxviii. 22, 

23 xii. 10,11. 

Is. xxix. 

■ 13 

- vii. 6. 

Deut. xxv. 5 

19. 

Ex. xx. 

12 - 

-1 r n 

Ex. iii. 6 - 

26. 

xxi. 

■ 17 

1 

Deut. vi. 4 

29,30. 

(a) Is. lxvi. 24 

- ix. 44,46, 

Lev. xix. 18 

3 i- 



48. 

Ps. cx. 1 - 

36 . 

) ... 

Gen. i. 

27 - 

- x. 6. 

Dan. ix. 27 j 

Gen. ii. 

24- 

- 7, 3 . 

xii. 11 < 

> xm. 14. 

Ex. xx. 12-15 

- 19. 

Zech. xiii. 7 

- xiv. 27. 

Ps. cxviii. 25, 

26 xi. 9. 

Is. liii. 12 (?) 

- xv. 28. 




Ps. xxii. 1 

34 - 


Of these (a) is the only one peculiar to St. Mark. 
In (b) we have the addition of a few words to the 
.Synoptical quotation. We have also references to 
the O. T. in the following passages :— 

Lev. xiv. 2-i. 44. Is. xiii. 10 - - - xiii. 24. 

1 Sam. xxi. 6 - -ii. 25. Dan. vii. 13 - - xiv. 62. 

Deut. xxiv. 1 - - x. 4. 

8. Time and Place oj Composition .—On these 
points the gospel itself affords no information, ex¬ 
cept that we may certainly affirm, against Baur, 
Hilgenfeld, Weisse, etc., that it was composed 
before the fall of Jerusalem, since otherwise so re¬ 
markable a fulfilment of our Lord’s predictions 
could not but have been noticed. Ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition is, as usual, vacillatory and untrustworthy. 
Clement, as quoted by Eusebius, u.s ., places the 
composition of the gospel in the lifetime of Peter, 


while Irenaeus, with much greater probability, 
asserts that it was not written till after the decease 
(^ooov, not * departure from Rome,’ Mill, Grabe, 
Ebrard) of Peter and Paul. Later authorities are, 
as ever, much more definite. Theophylact and 
Euthym. Zigab., with the Chron. Pasch. Gregor, 
Syncell., and Hesychius, place it ten years after the 
Ascension, i.e. t A. D. 40; Eusebius, in his C/iro- 
nicon , A. D. 43, when Peter, Paul, and Philo were 
together in Rome. We may probably correctly 
date it between Peter’s martyrdom, circa A. D. 63, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

As to the place, the uniform testimony of early 
writers (Clement, Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, 
etc.) is, that the gospel was written and published 
in Rome. In this view most modern writers of 
weight agree. Chrysostom asserts that it was pub¬ 
lished in Alexandria, but his statement is not con¬ 
firmed, as if true it must certainly have been, by 
any Alexandrine writer. Some (Eichhorn, R. 
Simon) maintain a combination of the Roman and 
Alexandrine view under the theory of a double 
publication, first in one city and then in the other. 
Storr is alone in his view that it was first made 
public at Antioch. 

9. Language. —There can be no reason for 
questioning that the gospel was composed in 
Greek. To suppose that it was written in Latin— 
as is stated in the subscription to the Peshito, and 
some early Greek MSS., iypacpr) Pco/xcu<rrt eo 
P ufAy —because it was intended for the use of 
Roman Christians, implies complete ignorance of 
the Roman Church of that age, which in lan¬ 
guage, organization, and ritual, was entirely Greek, 
maintaining its character in common with most 
of the churches of the west as ‘ a Greek religious 
colony’ (Milman, Lat. Christ ., i. 27). The attempt 
made by Baronius, Bellarmine, etc., to strengthen 
the authority of the Vulgate by this means was 
therefore, as one of their own church, R. Simon, has 
shown, entirely futile; and the pretended Latin 
autograph, said to be preserved in the library of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, turned out to be part of an 
ancient Latin codex of the four gospels, now known 
as ‘Cod. Forojuliensis.’ 

10. Contents. —The Gospel of St. Mark may be 
divided into three parts. 

(1.) The occurrences previous to the commence¬ 
ment of the public ministry of our Lord, including 
the preaching and baptism of John, our Lord’s bap¬ 
tism and temptation (i. 1-13). 

(2.) Our Lord’s ministry in Galilee, including 
that in Eastern Galilee (i. 14-vii. 23); that in 
Northern Galilee (vii. 24-ix. 37) ; that in Percea, 
and the journeyings toward Jerusalem (ix. 38-x. 52). 

(3.) His triumphant entry, passion, death, resur¬ 
rection, and ascension (xi. i-xvi. 8 [20]). 

11. Genuineness and Integrity. —The genuine¬ 
ness of St. Mark’s Gospel was never doubted be¬ 
fore Schleiermacher, who, struck by an apparent 
discrepancy between the orderly narrative we now 
possess and the description of Papias, u. s ., broached 
the view followed by Credner, Ewald, and others, 
that the gospel in its present form is not the work 
of Mark the companion of Peter. This led to the 
notion, which has met with much acceptance 
among German critics (Baur, Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, 
etc.), of an original, prsecanonical, Mark, ‘ the 
Gospel of Peter,’ probably written in Aramaic, 
which, with other oral and documentary sources, 
formed the basis on which some unknown later 
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writers formed the existing gospel. But even if, 
on other grounds, this view were probable, all 
historical testimony is against it; and we should 
have to account for the entire disappearance of an 
original document of so much importance without 
leaving a trace of its existence, and the silent sub¬ 
stitution of a later work for it, and 1 its acceptance by 
the whole church. If ordinary historical testimony 
is to have any weight, we can have no doubt that 
the gospel we now have, and which has always 
borne his name, was that originally composed by St. 
Mark. We can have no reason to think that either 
John the presbyter or Papias were infallible, and if 
the ordinary interpretation of ob rd%ei was correct, 
and the description of the gospel given by Papias 
was really at variance with its present form, it 
would be at least equally probable that their judg¬ 
ment was erroneous, and their view mistaken. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the mean¬ 
ing of ob rd&i has been strained and distorted, and 
that the words do really describe not St. Mark’s 
alone, but all three Synoptic Gospels as we have 
them ; not, that is, 4 Lives of Christ ’ chronologi¬ 
cally arranged, but 4 a summary of representative 
facts ’ given according to a moral and not a historic 
sequence, following a higher order than that of 
mere time. 

As regards the integrity of the gospel, Ewald, 
Reuss, and others, have called in question the 
genuineness of the opening verses (i. 1-13). But 
the external evidence for them is as great as that 
for the authenticity of any part of the gospels. 
Internal evidence is too subtle a thing, and varies 
too much with the subjectivity of the writer, for us 
to rely on it exclusively. 

The case is very different with the closing portion 
(xvi. 9-20), where the evidence, both external and 
internal, is very strong against its having formed a 
part of St. Mark’s original gospel; which, for causes 
on which it is now idle to speculate, appears to 
have broken off abruptly with the words tyofiovvTo 
yap (for various theories to account for this, the 
death of St. Peter, that of St. Mark, sudden perse¬ 
cution, flight, the loss of the last leaf, etc., see 
Plug, Meyer, Schott). No less than twenty-one 
words and expressions occur in it, some of them 
repeatedly, which are never elsewhere used by St. 
Mark. This alone, when we remember the pecu¬ 
liarities of diction in the pastoral epistles, as com¬ 
pared with St. Paul’s other writings, would not be 
sufficient to prove that it was not written by the 
same author; though when taken in connection with 
the external evidence, it would seem to show that 
it was not composed at the same time. On this 
ground, therefore, we must conclude that if not the 
work of another hand, it was written at a later 
period than the rest of the gospel. The external 
evidence, though somewhat inconsistent, points 
the same way. While it is found in all codices 
of weight, including A, C, D, and all versions, 
and is" repeatedly quoted, without question, by 
early writers from the time of Irenseus [Hcer. 
iii. 10. 6), and appears in the very ancient Syriac 
recension published by Cureton, it is absent from 
the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. (in the former 
of which, after the subscription, the greater part 
of the column and the whole of the next are 
left vacant, a phenomenon nowhere else found in 
the N. T. portion of the codex), while in several 
MSS. that contain it, it is noted that it is wanting 
in others, and those the most accurate copies. 


Jerome [ad Hedib. iv. 172) speaks of it as being 
found in but few copies of the gospels, and defi¬ 
cient in almost all the Greek MSS. Eusebius 
[ad Marin. Quest. I.) states that it is wanting 4 in 
nearly all the more accurate copies,’ while the 
canons that bear his name and the Ammonian 
sections do not go beyond v. 8. Of later critics, 
Olshausen and De Wette pronounce for its genuine¬ 
ness. The note of the latter may be consulted, 
as well as those of Alford and Meyer, who take 
the other side, for a full statement of the evidence 
for and against. The citation of v. 19 as Scrip¬ 
ture by Irenseus appears sufficient to establish its 
can oni city. 

With regard to St. Mark’s Gospel generally, as 
it presents so few facts peculiar to himself, we 
cannot be surprised that there are but few refer¬ 
ences to it in the early Fathers. The Muratorian 
canon, however [circa 170), commences with words 
which evidently refer to it. It is mentioned by 
Papias. Justin Martyr refers to it for the name 
Boanerges [Tryph. 106), as the 4 Memoirs of Peter.’ 
Irenseus, as we have seen above, quotes from it, 
and in the 19th Clementine Homily (ed. Dusseld. 
1853) a peculiar phrase of St. Mark (iv. 34) is 
repeated verbally. The fact also recorded by 
Irenseus [Fleer. iii. 11. 7), that the Docetic heretics 
preferred the Gospel of St. Mark to the others, 
affords an early proof of its acceptance in the 
church. 

Commentaries .—The Gospel of St. Mark has 
been the subject of but few separate commentaries. 
In addition to the works on the gospels and the 
N. T. generally, Walch mentions special com¬ 
ments and annotations by the Lutheran divines, 
Hegendorf, Erasmus Sarcerius, Winckelman, 
Klemm, and Heupel, as well as by Myconius and 
Danseus of the Reformed, and Del Pas and Nova- 
rinus cf the Romish Church. We may also refer 
to the works of Eisner, Van Willes, and Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Baur, and Hilgenfeld, and the very 
suggestive little treatise of Kenrick in his recently 
published Biblical Essays. —E. V. 

MARLORATUS, Augustinus, a French Pro¬ 
testant divine, born at Bar-le-Duc, department of 
Meuse, in the year 1506. Left an orphan at an 
early age, he was placed by his guardian in a 
monastery of the Augustinians, and in his eighteenth 
year he took the monastic vows, and subsequently 
became prior of the convent at Bourges. As early 
as 1533 lie began to exhibit in his sermons some 
approach towards the reformed doctrines. After 
some time he openly avowed himself a Protestant, 
and, to save his life, fled to Geneva. Here he 
worked for a while as a corrector of the press, but 
subsequently removed to Lausanne, and gave him¬ 
self to the study of theology. In 1549 he was ap¬ 
pointed pastor at Crissier, and a little later was 
invited to Vevey. In 1560 he was called to the 
responsible duty of superintending the Reformed 
Church at Rouen. He took a prominent part at the 
Conference of Poissy in 1561, and in May of the 
same year presided at the Provincial Synod at 
Dieppe. In the spring of the following year war 
began between the Huguenots and Catholics, and 
Rouen was seized by the former. Although Mar- 
loratus laboured to the utmost to moderate the 
violence of the Protestants, and kept aloof from all 
political affairs, he was apprehended by the royal¬ 
ists, after the recapture of the town, and condemned 
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to death. He was executed in front of the church 
of Notre-Dame on 30th October or 1st November 
1563. His various exegetical works may be best 
described as a painstaking and not injudicious selec¬ 
tion of the interpretations of other writers, of all 
ages of the Church. They are—I. Novi Testa- 
nienti Catholica exposiiio ecclesiastica seu bibliotheca 
expositionum Novi Testamenti, Genev. 1561, fob 
This work passed rapidly through a large number 
of editions, and several portions have been trans¬ 
lated into English, the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, by Thomas Timme, I 57°'^3 > J°l iri > 
1575 ; Jude, by J. D., 1584 ; and the Apocalypse, 
by Arthur Golding, 1574. 2. In 150 Psalmos 

Davidis et aliorum SS. Prophetarum expli- 
catio ecclesiastica , sive bibliotheca expositionum in 
Psalmos. Item Cantica sacra ex diversis Bibliorum 
locis cum simili expositione , Genev. 1562, fol. 
Selections from this were translated into English 
under the title Prayers in the Psalms, by Rodolph 
Warcup, Lond. 1571, i6mo. 3. Esaice Prophetia 
cum cath. exp. eccl ., Paris 1564, Genev. 1610, fol. 
4. Expositio in Jobum , Genev. 1585. 5 * Genesis, 

cum cath. exp. eccl ., Paris 1562. — S. N. 

MAROTI-I (n'nft ; pi. of PTO ‘ bitterness; ’ 

dovvas; in doloribus ), a place mentioned only in 
Mic. i. 12; the situation is not indicated, though 
it would seem from the passage not to have been 
far distant from Jerusalem. The verse may be 
translated as follows : ‘ The dweller in Maroth 

surely grieveth for goods for evil hath come 

from the Lord to the gate of Jerusalem’ (See Ro- 
senmiiller and De Wette, ad loc.) Reference is 
apparently made to the army of Rabshakeh coming 
from Lachish (cf. 2 Kings xviii. 17). The name is 
radically different from Maarath (mj/D) of Josh, 
xv. 59 -—J- L. P. 

MARRIAGE. It is very remarkable, as well 
as significant, that there is no word in the whole 
Hebrew Scriptures for the estate of marriage, or to 
express the abstract idea of wedlock, matrimony, as 
the Germ, ehe does. It is only in the post-exile 
period, when the laws of marriage had gradually de¬ 
veloped themselves, that we meet with the abstract 
rm$*K and 3Vlt = fctryos [Jerusalem Jebamoth , vi. 5 ; 
Jerusalem Kiddushin, i. 2 ; Babylon 'Jebamoth, 52 b; 
59 b ; Kiddushin , 1, 2 b); the former denoting the 
legal, and the latter the natural side of matrimony. 
But even then no such definition of marriage is to 
be found in the Hebrew writings, as we find in the 
Roman law, nuptice. sunt conjunctio mart’s et femince 
et consortium oninis vitce, divini et humani juris com- 
municatio [Dig., lib. xxiii. tit. 2, De ritu nupt.) 
This makes it sufficiently evident that, in discussing 
the question of marriage, it is most essential to 
keep the notices of each period separate, so as not 
to transfer from one epoch into another those 
usages and laws which were called into existence 
by the special circumstances of each period, and 
gradually developed themselves with the growth of 
the nation. Accordingly, we have to distinguish 
three periods; viz.—i. The pre-Mosaic period ; 
ii. The period dating from the giving of the Law 
to the Babylonish captivity; and iii. The post¬ 
exile period. 

i. The Pre-Mosaic Period. 

I. Mode of selecting a Bride, Betrothal and Mar¬ 
riage-price .—Imitating the example of the Father 
of the Universe, who provided the man he made 


with a wife, fathers from the beginning considered 
it both their duty and prerogative to find or select 
wives for their sons (Gen. xxiv. 3 ; xxxviii. 6). In 
the absence of the father, the selection devolved 
upon the mother (Gen. xxi. 21). Even in cases 
where the wishes of the son were consulted, the 
roposals were made by the father (Gen. xxxiv. 4, 

); and the violation of this parental prerogative 
on the part of the son was ‘ a grief of mind’ to the 
father (Gen. xxvi. 35). The proposals were gene¬ 
rally made by the parents of the young man, ex¬ 
cept when there was a difference of rank ; in such 
a case the negotiations proceeded from the father 
of the maiden (Exod. ii. 21), and when accepted 
by the parents on both sides, sometimes also con¬ 
sulting the opinion of the adult brothers of the 
maiden (Gen. xxiv. 51 ; xxxiv. 11), the matter was 
considered as settled without requiring the consent 
of the bride. The case of Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 
58) forms no exception to this general practice, 
inasmuch as the alliance had already been con¬ 
cluded between Eleazar and Laban, and the ques¬ 
tion put to her afterwards was, to consult her 
opinion, not about it, but about the time of her 
departure. Before, however, the marriage-con¬ 
tract was finally concluded, a price pHD*) was 
stipulated for, which the young man had to pay to 
the father of the maiden (Gen. xxxi. 15 ; xxxiv. 
12), besides giving presents {]DJ 2 ) to her relations 
(Gen. xxiv. 53 ; xxxiv. 12). This marriage-price 
was regarded as a compensation due to the parents 
for the loss of service which they sustained by the 
departure of their daughter, as well as for the 
trouble and expense which they incurred in her 
education. Hence, if the proffered young man 
had not the requisite compensation, he was obliged 
to make it up in service (Gen. xxix. 20 ; Exod. ii. 
21 ; iii. 1). Some indeed deny that a price had 
to be paid down to the father for parting with his 
daughter, and appeal for support to Gen. xxxi. 15, 
where, according to them, * the daughters of Laban 
make it a matter of complaint, that their father 
bargained for the services of Jacob in exchange for 
their hands, just as if they v/ere strangers j thus 
showing that the sale of daughters was regarded as 
an unjust act and a matter of complaint (Saal- 
schiitz, Das Mosaische Recht., p. 733 ; Mr. Bevan, 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Marriage). 
But, on a closer inspection of the passage in ques¬ 
tion, it will be seen that Rachel and Leah do not 
at all complain of any indignity heaped on them 
by being sold just as if they were strangers, but, 
on the contrary, mention the sale, to corroborate 
their statement that theyare .no longer their father’s 
property, have no more any portion in his posses¬ 
sion, and are now regarded by him as strangers, 
since, according to the usual custom, they have 
been duly sold to their husband, and hence agree 
with the latter that it is time for them to depart. 
Besides, the marriage-price is distinctly mentioned 


* According to the analogy of “liT 7 ! from ‘IVH, 
t0r6 from t$h, and from “iHtD is to be 

- T “ T ~ 1 

derived from “TO, to exchange. Hence de¬ 
notes the exchange, the price given for a bride to 
her parents (Gen. xxxiv. 12; Exod. xxii. . 16; 
1 Sam. xviii. 25) ; Greek, 25 vov ; comp. Gesenius, 
Hebr. Handworterbuch, ed. Dietrich, Leipzig 1863 ; 
and FiArst, Hebr. Handworterbuch , s.v. 
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in other passages of Scripture (Exod. xxii. 15, 16 ; 
1 Sam. xviii. 23, 25 ; Ruth iv. 10; Hos. iii. 2), 
and was commonly demanded by the nations of anti¬ 
quity ; as the Babylonians (Herod, i. 196) ; Assy¬ 
rians (/Elian, V. //., iv. 1 ; Strabo, xvi. 745) ; the 
ancient Greeks (Odyss., viii. 31S, ff. ; Arist. Polity 
ii. S; Pausan., iii. 12. 2); the Germans (Tacitus, 
Germ., xviii.), and still obtains in the East to the 
present day. In fact, it could not be otherwise 
where polygamy was practised. As the number of 
maidens was under such circumstances less than that 
of wooers, it called forth competition, and it was 
but natural that he who offered the highest marriage- 
price obtained the damsel. There was therefore 
no fixed marriage-price ; it varied according to cir¬ 
cumstances. We meet with no dowry given with 
the bride by her father during the patriarchal age, 
except a maid-servant (Gen. xxiv. 61; xxLx. 24, 
29). 

2. Marriage. — When the proposals were ac¬ 
cepted, and the marriage-price piHD), as well as 
the sundry other gifts flflD), were duly distributed, 
the bridegroom (j]"in) could at once remove the 

bride (I“6 d) from her father’s house to his own 
1 louse, and this removal of the maiden, under the 
benedictions of her family, but without any definite 
religious ceremony whatever, and cohabitation, 

consummated and expressed marriage (H&W Hp^). 
Thus we are told that Isaac, when meeting Eleazar 
and Rebekah in the field, as soon as he was in¬ 
formed by the former of what had transpired, took 
Rebekah to the tent of his departed mother, and 
this without farther ceremony constituted the mar¬ 
riage, and she thereby became his wife (^ inni 

Gen. xxiv. 63-67). Under more ordinary 
circumstances, however, when the bride had not 
at once to quit her parental roof under the protec¬ 
tion of a friend, as in the case just mentioned, but 
where the marriage took place in the house of the 
bride’s parents, it was celebrated by a feast to 
which all the friends and neighbours were invited, 
and which lasted seven days (Gen. xxix. 22, 27). 
On the day of the marriage, the bride was con¬ 
ducted to her future husband veiled, or more pro¬ 
perly in an outdoor wrapper or shawl (Tltt), which 
nearly enveloped her whole form, so that it was 
impossible to recognise the person, thus account¬ 
ing for the deception practised on Jacob (Gen. xxiv. 
65 ; xxix. 23), and on Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 14). 

3. Polygamy and Concubinage. —Though the 
history of the protoplasts—in which we arc told 
that God in the beginning created a single pair, 
one of each sex—seems to exhibit a standard for 
monogamy, yet the Scriptures record that from the 
remotest periods men had simultaneously several 
wives, occupying either co-ordinate or subordinate 
positions. Against the opinion that Lamech, 
sixth in descent from Adam through Cain, intro¬ 
duced polygamy—based on the circumstance that 
he is the first who is recorded as having married 
two wives (Gen. iv. 19)—is to be urged that (1.) 
Lamech is the first whose marriage or taking of a 
wife is recorded, and consequently it is impossible 
to say how many wives his five progenitors had; 
(2.) I he mention of Lamech’s two wives is inci¬ 
dental, and is entirely owing to the fact that the 
sacred historian had to notice the useful inventions 
made by their respective sons Jabel, Jubal, and 
rubal-Cain, as well as to give the oldest piece of 


rhythmical composition which was addressed to 
the wives, celebrating one of these inventions; 
and (3.) If polygamy had been for the first time 
introduced by Lamech, the sacred writer would 
have as distinctly mentioned it as he mentions the 
things which were first introduced by Lamech’s 
sons. The manner in which Sarah urges Abraham 
to take her servant Hagar, and the fact that Sarah 
herself gives the maiden to her own husband 

(n^frsi 5 ) to be his wife, the readiness with which 
the patriarch accepts the proposal (Gen. xvi. 1-4), 
unquestionably show that it was a common custom 
to have one or more secondary wives. In fact, it 
is distinctly mentioned that Nahor, Abraham’s 
own brother, who had eight sons by Milcali, his 
principal wife, and consequently did not require 
another wife for the purpose of securing progeny, 

had nevertheless a secondary wife (&’^2), by 
whom he had four sons (Gen. xxii. 21-24). Be¬ 
sides, it is now pretty generally admitted that Gen. 
xxv. 1 describes Abraham himself to have taken 
another or secondary \Vife in the lifetime of Sarah, 
in addition to Hagar, who was given to him by his 
principal wife, as is evident from Gen. xxv. 6, 1 
Chron. i. 32 [ICeturah], and that he could not 
have taken her for the sake of obtaining an heir. 
If any more proof be wanted for the prevalence of 
polygamy in the patriarchal age, we refer to Esau, 
who, to please his father, married his cousin Maha- 
lath in addition to the several wives whom he had 
(Gen. xxviii. 8, 9) ; and to Jacob, who had not the 
slightest scruple to marry two sisters, and take two 
half-wives at the same time (Gen. xxix. 23-30; 
xxx. 4, 9), which would be unaccountable on the 
supposition that polygamy was something strange. 
Though sacred history is silent about the number 
of wives of the twelve patriarchs, yet there can be 
little doubt that the large number of children and 
grandchildren which Benjamin had at so early an 
age (Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 38-41 ; 1 Chron. 

vii. 6-12 ; viii. 1), must have been the result of poly¬ 
gamy ; and that Simeon, at all events, had more 
than one wife (Exod. vi. 15). The extraordinary 
rate at which the Jews increased in Egypt implies 
that they practised polygamy during their bondage. 
This is, moreover, corroborated by the incidental 
notice that Asher, Judah’s grandson, had two 
wives (1 Chron. iv. 5 with ii. 24); that Caleb, 
Judah’s great-grandson, had three principal and 
two subordinate wives (1 Chron. ii. 9, 18, 42, 46, 
48); that Aharaim, probably Benjamin’s great- 
grandson, had three wives (1 Chron. viii. 8-11) ; 
and that Moses had two wives (Exod. ii. 21 ; Num. 

xii. 1) ; as well as by the fact that the Mosaic 
legislation assumes the existence of polygamy (Lev. 

xiii. 14; Deut. xxv. 47). Still, the theory of 
monogamy seems to be exhibited in the case of 
Noah and his three sons (Gen. vi. iS ; vii. 7, 13 ; 

viii. 16), of Aaron, and of Eleazar. 

4. Proscribed Degrees and Laws of Intermarriage. 
—There were no proscribed degrees within which 
a man was forbidden to marry in the pre-Mosaic 
period. On the contrary, the fact that Adam 
married 4 bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh,’ 
and that his sons married their own sisters, rather 
engendered the aversion to marry out of one’s own 
kindred. Hence we find that Abraham married 
his half-sister (Gen. xx. 12) ; Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, married the daughter of his brother 
Haran, or his niece (Gen. xi. 29); Jacob married 
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two sisters at the same time, who were the 
daughters of his mother’s brother (Gen. xxviii. 2 ; 
xxix. 26) ; Esau married his cousin Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael (Gen. xxviii. 8, 9) ; Amram 
married his aunt Jochebed, his father’s sister (Exod. 
vi. 20); and Judah married his daughter-in-law, 
Tamar, the widow of his own son (Gen. xxxviii. 26- 
30). This aversion to intermarriage with strangers 
and other tribes, which made Abraham pledge his 
faithful steward by the most sacred oath not to take 
for his son a wife from the daughters of the Canaan- 
ites (Gen. xxiv. 2-4); which occasioned such 4 a grief 
of mind’ to Isaac, because his son Esau married 
Hittite women (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35) ; and which 
was the cause of great dissatisfaction in the family 
of Moses when he married a Midianitish woman 
(Exod. ii. 21) ; was afterwards greatly increased 
on the ground of difference of creed. The same 
feeling of aversion against intermarriage ( eirLyafua ) 
with foreigners prevailed among other nations of 
antiquity, and may also have been the cause why 
marriages with the nearest of kin were practised 
among them. Thus the Athenians were allowed 
to many half-sisters by the father’s side (Corn. 
Nepos, Preef. ; Cimoti i. ; Plutarch, Cimon iv. ; 
PThemistocl. xxxii.) ; the Spartans married half- 
sisters by the same mother (Philo, de Spec. Leg., p. 
779) ; and the Assyrians and Egyptians full sisters 
(Lucian, Sacriff. 5 ; Diod. i. 27 ; Philo, de Spec. 
Leg., p. 779 ; Selden, de jure naturali et gentium, 
v. 11). In later times, when the desire to preserve 
purity of blood, which was the primary cause for 
not intermarrying with alien tribes, was superseded 
by religious motives, the patriarchal instances of 
epigamy recorded without censure during this 
period became very inconvenient. Plence means 
were adopted to explain them away. Thus the mar¬ 
riage of Judah with a heathen woman, the daughter 
of Shuah, a Canaanite (Gen. xxxviii. 2), is made 
orthodox by the Chaldee Paraphrase, the Midrash 
[Bereshith Rabbet, c. lxxxv.), the Talmud [Pessachim, 
50 a), Rashi (in loco), etc., by explaining to 

mean fcOJn, merchant, as in Job xl. 30; Prov. 
xxxi. 24 ; and the Jerusalem Targum finds it neces¬ 
sary to add that Judah converted her to Judaism 
(HT'O'I). The marriage of Simeon with a Canaanite 
(Gen. xlvi. 10) is explained away in a similar 
manner (comp. Bereshith Rabba, c. lxxx. ; and 
Rashi on Gen. xlvi. 10). 

5. Sanctity of Marriage, and Mutual Rights of 
Husband and Wife. —Though at the creation the 
wife occupied an equal position with the husband, 
being a part of him, yet as she became the cause 
of his sin, God ordained it as part of her punish¬ 
ment that the wife should be in subjection to the 
will of her husband, and that he should be her 
master, and * rule over her’ (Gen. iii. 16). This 
dependence of the wife on her husband is hence¬ 
forth declared by the very Plebrew appellation 

for husband (Exod. xxi. 3, 22), which lite¬ 
rally denotes lord, master, owner, and is seen in the 
conduct of Sarah, who speaks of her husband 
Abraham as COIN) my lord (Gen. xviii. 12), which 
is commended by St. Peter as illustrating the 
proper position of a wife (1 Pet. iii. 6). From 
this mastery of the husband over the wife arose 
the different standard of virtue which obtained in 
married life. The wife, as subject to her husband, 
h£r lord and master, was not allowed to practise 
polyandry ; she was obliged to regard the sanctity 


of marriage as absolute, and any unchastity on her 
part was visited with capital punishment; whilst 
the husband could take any unmarried woman he 
liked and violate the laws of Aastity, as we should 
view it, with impunity (Gen. xxxviii. 24). This 
absolute sanctity of marriage on the part of the 
wife was also acknowledged by other nations of 
antiquity, as is gathered from the narratives of the 
patriarchs. Thus Abraham knew that Pharaoh 
would not take Sarah from her husband, and we 
are told that as soon as the Egyptian monarch dis¬ 
covered that she was a married woman, he imme¬ 
diately restored her to her husband (Gen. xii. 
j5-19) ; and this is confirmed by Egyptology, 
which, based on ancient writers and monuments, 
shows that he who seduced a married woman 
received a thousand rods, and that the woman had 
her nose cut off (Uhlemann, Egypt. Alterihumsk ., 
11, sec. 25, 65). The same sanctity was attached 
to a married woman in Philistia (Gen. xx. 1-18 ; 
xxvi. 9-11). 

6. Divorce. —The arbitrary power of the hus¬ 
band over his wife in the patriarchal age is also 
seen in the fact that he could divorce her at his 
pleasure. There is but one instance of it recorded, 
but it is a veiy significant one. Abraham, though 
he has a child by Plagar, sends away his half¬ 
wife, not requiring any legal or religions interven¬ 
tion (Gen. xxi. 14), but, as in the case of marriage, 
effecting it by a mere verbal declaration. 

7. Levirate Law. —The only power which a 
woman had over the man during this period in 
matrimonial matters, was when her husband died 
without issue. The widow could then claim his 
next brother to marry her ; if the second also died 
without progeny, she could ask the third, and so 
on. The object of this Levirate-marriage, as it is 
called, from the Latin, levir, brother-in-law (Heb¬ 
rew, Dn* 1 ; Greek, eiruycLixfiptu)), is ‘to raise up 
seed to the departed brother,’ which should pre¬ 
serve his name upon his inheritance, and prevent 
it from being erased from among his brethren, and 
from the gate of his town (Gen. xxxviii. 8 ; Deut. 
xxv. 6 ; Ruth iv. 10) ; since the Hebrews regarded 
childlessness as a great evil (Gen. xvi. 4 ; xix. 31), 
and entire excision as a most dire calamity and 
awful punishment from God (Deut. ix. 14; Ps. 
ix. 7 ; cix. 15). To remove this reproach from the 
departed, it was regarded as the sacred duty of the 
eldest surviving brother to marry the widow, and 
the first-born son resulting from such an alliance 
was to all intents and purposes considered as the 
representative and heir of the deceased. Thus we 
are told that when Er, Judah’s eldest son, who was 
married to Tamar, died without issue, the second 
son was called upon to marry his deceased brother’s 
widow, and that when he again died leaving no 
children, Tamar, the widow, had still a claim 
upon the only surviving son, for whom she had to 
wait, as he was not as yet marriageable (Gen. 
xxxviii. 6-12, 14, 26). Ultimately, Judah himself 
had to marry his daughter-in-law, for she inveigled 
him into it as a punishment for neglecting to give 
her his third son (Gen. xxxviii. 26-30); and Pharez, 
the issue of this Levirate-marriage, not only became 
the founder of a numerous ancl illustrious family, 
but was the direct line from which the royal family 
of David descended, and the channel through 
which the Messiah was born (Gen. xxxviii. 29, 
with Matt. i. 3). This Levirate-marriage was not 
peculiar to the Hebrews. It also obtained among 
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the Moabites (Ruth i. 11-13), Persians (Kleiiker, 
Zendavesta , iii. 226), Indians (Asiatic Researches , 
iii. 35)» and still exists in Arabia (Burckhardt, 
Notes i., p. 112 ; Niebuhr, Voyage , p. 61), among 
the tribes of the Caucasus (Hanthausen, Trans- 
caucasia , p. 403), and other nations (comp. 
Leyser, in Ilerzog ,, Real-Encyklopddie viii. 358, 
s. v. Leviratsehe). 

ii. The Period from the giving of the 
Law to the Babylonish Captivity. 

As the aim of the Mosaic enactments was not 
to uproot the ancient institutions which obtained 
among the people, but simply to mitigate certain 
evils connected with them, as well as to bring those 
practices thus ameliorated and modified under the 
regulations and amenableness of law, we shall best 
see to what degree this was effected, by discussing 
the different regulations bearing upon the diverse 
points of the marriage-question, in the same order 
as we have detailed them in the pre-Mosaic period. 

1. Mode of Selecting a Bride—Betrothal and 
Marriage-price .—The Mosaic enactments intro¬ 
duced no changes into these usages. The father’s 
power over the child in matters of marriage con¬ 
tinued paramount, and he could give his children 
to any one lie pleased without asking their consent. 
Thus Caleb offers his daughter Achsah (Josh. xv. 
16, 17) as wife to any one who will conquer Kir- 
jath-sepher (Judg. i. 12). Saul promises his 
daughter to him who shall kill the Philistine, and 
barters his daughter Michal for the prepuces of 
a hundred slain Philistines (1 Sam. xvii. 26, 27; 
xviii. 25-27) ; and Ibzan takes thirty wives for his 
thirty sons (Judg. xii. 9). A judicial marriage- 

price (rfomn "I HD) was now introduced, which 
was fixed at fifty silver shekels (Exod. xxii. 16, 
with Dent. xxii. 29), being the highest rate of a 
servant (Lev. xxvii. 3), so that one had to pay 
as much for a wife as for a bondwoman. When 
the father of the maiden was rich and did not want 
the marriage-price ("li"I£Q ]*Sn pX), he expected 
some service by way of compensation for giving 
away his daughter (1 Sam. xviii. 25). As soon as 
the bargain was concluded, and the marriage-price 
paid, or the required service was rendered, the 
maiden was regarded as betrothed to her wooer, 
and as sacredly belonging to him. In fact, she 
was legally treated as a married woman (fl&’fcs 
; she could not be separated from her in¬ 
tended husband without a bill of divorce, and the 
same law was applicable to her as to married 
people. If she was persitaded to criminal conduct 
between the espousals and the bringing her home 
to her husband’s house, both she and her seducer 
were publicly stoned to death ; and if she was vio¬ 
lated, the culprit suffered capital punishment (Deut. 
xxii. 23-27, with ver. 22 ; and Lev. xx. 10). 
With such sacredness was betrothal regarded, 
that even if a bond-maid who was bought with the 
intention of ultimately becoming a secondary wife 
(Exod. xxi. 7-11), was guilty of unchastity prior to 
her entering into that state, both she and her 
seducer were scourged, whilst the latter was also 
obliged to bring a sin-offering, and the priest had 
to pray for the forgiveness of his sin (Lev. xix. 20- 
22). Every betrothed man was by the Mosaic 
law exempt from military service (Deut. xx. 7). 

2. Marriage. —The Mosaic law prescribes no 
civil or religious forms for the celebration of mar¬ 
riage. The contract or promise made at the pay¬ 


ment of the marriage-price, or when the service 
which was required in its stead was rendered, con¬ 
stituted the solemn bond which henceforth united 
the espoused parties, as is evident from the fact 
pointed out in the preceding sections, that a be¬ 
trothed maiden was both called a married woman , 
and was legally treated as such. There can, how¬ 
ever, be no doubt that the ancient custom of cele¬ 
brating the consummation of the marriage by a 
feast, which lasted seven days (Gen. xxix. 22, 27), 
must have become pretty general by this time. 
Thus we are told that when Samson went to 
Timnath to take his wife, he made there a feast, 
which continued for seven days, according to the 
usage of young men on such occasions (I^S' 1 p *0 
Dn'innn), that the parents of the bride invited 
thirty young men (viol roD vv/upuvos, Matt. ix. 15) 
to honour his nuptials, and that to relieve their 
entertainment, Samson, in harmony with the pre¬ 
vailing custom among the nations of antiquity, 
proposed enigmas (Judg. xiv. 10-18). We after¬ 
wards find that the bridal-pair were adorned with 
nuptial crowns (Song of Songs, iii. 11 ; Is. lxi. io) 
made of various materials—gold, silver, myrtle, or 
olive—varying in costliness according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the parties ( Mishna , Sota ix. 14; 
Gemara, 49 a and b; Selden, Ux. Ebr. ii. 15), 
and that the bride especially wore gorgeous appa¬ 
rel, and a peculiar girdle (Ps. xlv. 13, 14 ; Is. xlix. 
18; Jer. ii. 12), whence in fact she derived her 
name Kallah (PTO), which signifies the orna¬ 
mented^ the adorned. Thus attired, the bride¬ 
groom and bride were led in joyous procession 
through the streets, accompanied by bands of 
singers and musicians (Jer. vii. 34 ; xxv. 10 ; xxxiii. 
11), and saluted by the greetings of the maidens of 
the place, who manifested the liveliest interest in the 
nuptial train (Song of Songs, iii. 11), to the house 
of the bridegroom or that of his father. Here the 
feast was prepared, to which all the friends and the 
neighbours were invited, and at which most pro¬ 
bably that sacred covenant was concluded which 
came into vogue during the post-Mosaic period 
(Prov. ii. 17; Ezek. xvi. 8 ; Mai. ii. 14). The 
bride, thickly veiled, was then conducted to the 
(Tin) bridal-chamber (Gen. xxix. 23 ; Judg. xv. 
11 ; Joel ii. 6), where a nuptial couch (HSh) was 
prepared (Ps. xix. 5 ; Joel ii. 16) in such a manner 
as to afford facility for ascertaining the following 
morning whether she had preserved her maiden 
purity; for in the absence of the signa virgmitatis 
she was stoned to death before her father’s house 
(Deut. xxii. 13-21). 

3. Polygamy and Concubinage. —In the case of 
polygamy, as in that of other national customs, 
the Mosaic law adheres to. the established usage. 
Hence there is not only no express statute to pro¬ 
hibit polygamy, which was previously held lawful, 
but the Mosaic law presupposes its existence and 
practice, bases its legislation thereupon, and thus 
authorises it, as is evident from the following enact¬ 
ments:— 1. It is ordained that a king ‘shall not 
multiply wives unto himself’ (Deut. xvii. 17), 
which, as Bishop Patrick rightly remarks, ‘ is not 
a prohibition to take more ^ives than one, but 
not to have an excessive number, after the manner 
of eastern kings, whom Solomon seems to have 
imitated;’ thus, in fact, legalizing a moderate num¬ 
ber. The Mishna (Sanhedrin, ii. 4), the Talmud 
(Babylon Sanhedrin , 21 a), Rashi (on Deut. xvii. 
17), etc., in harmony with ancient tradition, regard 
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eighteen wives, including half wives, as a moderate 
number, and as not violating the injunction con¬ 
tained in the expression ‘ multiply. ’ 2. The law 

enacts that a man is not to marry his wife’s sister to 
vex her while she lives (Lev. xviii. 18), which, as 
the same prelate justly urges, manifestly means 
‘ that though two wives at a time, or more, were 
permitted in those days, no man should take two 
sisters (as Jacob had formerly done) begotten of 
the same father or born of the same mother;’ or, 
in other words, a man is at liberty to take another 
wife besides the first, and during her lifetime, pro¬ 
vided only they are not sisters. 3. The law of 
primogeniture (Deut. xxi. 15-17) actually pre¬ 
supposes J:he case of a man having two wives, one 
beloved and the other not, as it was with Jacob 
and his two wives, and ordains that if the one less 
beloved is the mother of his first-born, the husband 
is not to transfer the right of primogeniture to 
the son of his favourite wife, but is to acknowledge 
him as first-born who is actually so. 4. Exod. 
xxi. 9, 10, permits a father who had given his son 
a bondwoman for a wife, to give him a second wife 
of f reer birth , and prescribes how the first is then 
to be treated — that she is to have alimony, clothes, 
and the conjugal duty; and 5. Deut. xxv. 47 ex¬ 
pressly enjoins that a man, though having a wife 
already, is to many his deceased brother’s widow. 

Having existed before the Mosaic law, and being 
acknowledged and made the basis of legislation by 
it, polygamy continued in full force during the 
whole of this period. Thus, during the govern¬ 
ment of the judges, we find Gideon, the celebrated 
judge of Israel, * had many wives, and threescore 
and ten sons’ (Judg. viii. 30); Jair the Gileadite, also 
a judge of Israel, had thirty grown-up sons (Judg. 
x. 4) and a proportioned number of daughters. 
Ibzan, another judge of Israel, had thirty full- 
grown sons and thirty full-grown daughters (Judg. 
xii. 9) ; and Abdon, also a judge of Israel, had 
forty adult sons and thirty adult daughters—which 
was utterly impossible without polygamy; the pious 
Elkanah, father of Samuel the illustrious judge and 
prophet, had two wives (1 Sam. i. 2). During the 
monarchy, we find Saul, the first king of Israel, 
had many wives and half wives (2 Sam. iii. 7; xii. 
S); David, the royal singer of Israel, ‘ their best 
king,’ as Bishop Patrick remarks in his comment 
on Lev. xviii. 18, ‘who read God’s law day and 
night, and could not but understand it, took many 
wives without any reproof; nay, God gave him 
more than he had before, by delivering his master’s 
wives to him’ (2 Sam. xii. 8); Solomon, the wise 
monarch, had no less than a thousand wives and 
half wives (1 Kings xi. 3); Rehoboam, his son and 
successor, had eighteen wives and threescore half 
wives (2 Chron. xi. 21); Abijah, his son and 
successor to the throne of Judah, married fourteen 
wives . (2 Chron. xiv. 21); and Joash, the tenth 
king, including David, who reigned from 378 to 
338 B.C., had two wives given to him by the godly 
high-priest Jehoiada, who restored both the throne 
of David and the worship of the true God accord¬ 
ing to the law of Moses (2 Chron. xxiv. 3). A 
very remarkable illustration of the prevalence of 
polygamy in private life is given in 1 Chron. vii. 4, 
where we are told that not only did the five fathers, 
all of them chief men of the tribe of Issachar, live 
in polygamy, but that their descendants, numbering 
36,000 men, ‘ had many wives.’ De Wette indeed 
affirms th^t ‘the Hebrew moral teachers speak 


decidedly for monogamy, as is evident from their 
always speaking of one wife, and from the high 
notion which they have of a good wedded wife— 
‘ A virtuous woman is the diadem of her husband, 
but a bad wife is like rottenness in the bones’ 
(Prov. xii. 4); ‘ Whoso findeth a wife findeth 
happiness’ (Prov. xviii. 22); ‘a house and wealth 
are an inheritance from parents, but a discreet wife 
is from the Lord’ [ibid. xix. 14). ProV. xxxi. 
10-31 describes an industrious and managing wife 
in such a manner as one only could be it (comp. 
Christl. Sittenlehre , iii., sec. 472). Similarly Ewald, 
‘ Wherever a prophet alludes to matrimonial mat¬ 
ters, he always assumes faithful and sacred mono¬ 
gamy contracted for the whole life as the legal 
one’ [Die Alterihiimer Israels, p. 177, IT.) But we 
have exactly analogous passages where parental 
felicity is described, ‘ A wise son is happiness to 
the father, but a foolish son is the grief of his 
mother’ (Prov. x. 1; xv. 20); ‘A wise son heareth 
his father’s instruction’ (Prov. xiii. 1); and upon 
the same parity of reasoning it might be said that 
the theory of having only one son is assumed by 
the sacred moralist, because, when speaking of 
happiness or misery, which parents derive from 
their offspring, only one son is alluded to. Besides, 
the facts which we have enumerated cannot be set 
aside by arguments. 

4. Proscribed Degrees and Laws of Intermarriage. 
—The regulations now introduced in this respect 
are of a twofold nature: i. Enactments about inter¬ 
marriages among the Israelites themselves; and 
ii. Epigamy with other nations. 

i. The most important change in the Biblical 
gamology is the Mosaic law about the prohibited 
degrees. Whilst in the pre-Mosaic period no pro¬ 
hibition whatever existed against marrying one’s 
nearest and dearest relatives, the Mosaic law (Lev. 
xviii. 7-17; xx. 11, etc.) proscribes no less than 
fifteen marriages within specified degrees of both 
consanguinity and affinity. In neither consanguinity 
nor affinity, however, does the law extend be¬ 
yond two degrees—viz., the mother, her daughter, 
aunt, father’s wife, father’s sister, sister on the 
father’s side, wife of the father’s brother, brother’s 
wife (excepting in the case of a Levirate marriage), 
daughter-in-law, grand-daughter, either from a son 
or daughter, a woman and her daughter, or her 
grand-daugliter either from a son or daughter, and 
two sisters together. The subjoined table exhibits 
these degrees. We must only remark that the 
squares stand for males , the circles for females i the 
triangles within the squares for deceased , the num¬ 
bers refer to the order in which they are enu¬ 
merated in Lev. xviii. 17, and that the husband 
and wife, who form the starting-point, are repre¬ 
sented by a double square and double circle. 

It will be seen from the following table that whilst 
some kindred are proscribed, others are allowed, 
e.g ;, a father’s sister is forbidden whilst a brother’s 
daughter is not. This has occasioned great diffi¬ 
culty in tracing the principle which underlies these 
prohibitions. Philippson is of opinion that it may 
be deduced from the remarks which accompany 
the respective vetos. The stepmother is proscribed 
because ‘ it is thy father’s nakedness’ (Lev. xviii. 
8 ) ; the son’s or daughter’s daughter because it ‘ is 
thine own nakedness’ (ver. 10) ; the father’s or 
mother’s sister because she is the ‘ father’s or 
mother’s flesh’ (vers. 12, 13); and the brother’s 
wife because ‘ it is the nakedness of thy brother’ 
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(ver. 16). ‘ From this it is evident,’ this erudite 

chief Rabbi submits, * that on the one side, son, 
daughter, and grandchild, are identified with the 
father, whilst on the other side brothers and sisters 
are identified with each other, because they have 
one and the same source of life. Accordingly, we 
obtain the following data. All members pro¬ 
ceeding from a common father or mother consti¬ 
tute one issue, because they possess together the 
same source of life ; whilst the ascendants and 
the descendants in a straight line form one line , 
because they have one after the other and from 


each other the same source of life; and hence the 
law—i. Two members of the same issue, or two 
members of the same line, are not to intermarry, 
because they have the same source of life. But in¬ 
asmuch as the ascending is the primary to each 
descending issue, and the descending the derived to 
every ascending, an ascending issue may press for¬ 
ward out of the straight line, or step down into the 
following, i. e ., the primary into the one derived 
from it; whilst the succeeding cannot go backwards 
into the foregoing, i. e., the derived into the pri¬ 
mary. Now, as the man is the moving cause in 
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carnal intercourse, hence the law—2. A male 
member of the succeeding issue must not marry a 
female member of the preceding issue, whilst, on 
the contrary, a male member of the preceding may 
marry a female of the succeeding issue, provided 
they are not both of a direct line. Half-blood and 
step-relations make no difference in this respect, 
since they are identified, both in the issue and in 
the line, because husband and wife become identi¬ 
fied. It is for this reason also that the relation¬ 
ship, which the wife always assumes in marriage 
with regard to her husband, is such as a blood re¬ 


lation bears to her; hence it is, for instance, that 
a brother’s wife is proscribed, whilst the wife’s 
sister is allowed. Thus the principle of the Mosaic 
proscriptions is a profound one, and is fully borne 
out by nature. Connubial intercourse has for its 
object to produce a third by the connection of two 
opposites ; but that which proceeds from the same, 
source of life is merely of the same kind. Hence, 
when two, originally of the same kind, unite, it is 
contrary to the true design of copulation, and can 
only proceed from an overpowering and excess 
of rude and animal passions. It is a desecration of 
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the nature and morality of man, and the highest 
defilement’ ( Israelilische Bibel , vol. i. p. 598, ff. ; 
3d ed. Leipzig 1863). 

Different penalties are attached to the infringe¬ 
ment of these prohibitions. The punishment of 
death is to be inflicted for marrying a father’s wife 
(Lev. xviii. 8; xx. n)[ or a daughter-in-law (Lev. 
xviii. 15 ; xx. 12) ; of death by lire for marrying a 
woman and her daughter at the same time (xviii. 
17 ; xx. 14) ; of being cut off or excommunicated 
for marrying a sister on the father’s side or on the 
mother’s side (xviii. 9 ; xx. 17); of not being par¬ 
doned for marrying a father’s or mother’s sister (xviii. 
12, 13 ; xx. 19) ; of not being pardoned and child¬ 
lessness for marrying a father’s brother’s wife (xviii. 
14 ; xx. 20) ; and of childlessness alone for marry¬ 
ing a brother’s wife (xviii. 16 ; xx. 21), excepting the 
case of a Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv. 5-10). No 
penalty is mentioned for marrying one’s mother 
(xviii. 7), grand-daughter (xviii. 10), or two sisters 
together (xviii. iS). From this enumeration it will 
be seen, that it only specifies three instances in which 
capital punishment is to be inflicted; and we are 
therefore not a little surprised at the assertion of Mr. 
Bevan, the writer of the excellent article Marriage 
in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, that c the ge¬ 
neral penalty [for the infringement of these prohi¬ 
bitions] being death (Lev. xxii. 17), but in the case 
of the aunt and the brother’s wife childlessness 
(vers. 19-21), involving probably the stain of illegi¬ 
timacy in cases where there was an issue, while in 
the case of two sisters no penalty is stated.’ 

Besides the proscribed degrees, the Mosaic law 
also forbids the following intermarriages : i. No 
Israelite is to marry the progeny of incestuous and 
unlawful copulations, or a mamzer (" 1 TDD, Deut. 
xxiii. 2). In the absence of any Biblical defini¬ 
tion of this much-disputed expression, we must 
accept the ancient traditional explanation contained 
in the Mishna, which is as follows : ‘ When there 
is betrothal without transgression of the law about 
forbidden marriages— e. g., if the daughters of 
priests, Levites, or Israelites, are married to priests, 
Levites, or Israelites—the child goes after the father; 
where there is betrothal, and this law has been 
transgressed— e.g., if a widow is married to a high- 
priest, a divorced woman or one who performed 
the ceremony of chalitzah to an ordinary priest, 
or a bastardess or a female Nothin to an Israelite; or, 
vice vei'sa, if a Jewess is married to a bastard or 
Nothin —the child goes after the inferior party ; 
where the woman cannot be betrothed to the man, 
but might legally be betrothed to another person— 
e.g., if a man married within any one of the de¬ 
grees proscribed by the law — the child is a bastard 
or Mamzer ’ [Kiddushm, iii. 12). ii. Any person 
who is rDT yiVD, cnjus testiculi vulncrati sjcnt, vel 
certe wins eorum, or i“D£&' DEO, cnjus membrwn 
virileprcccissum est , as the Mishna [Jebamoth, viii. 2) 
explains it, is not allowed to marry (Deut. xxiii. 1). 
iii. A man is not to remarry a woman whom he had 
divorced, and who, after marrying another hus¬ 
band, had become a widow, or been divorced again 
(Deut. xxiv. 2-4). iv. Heiresses are not allowed 
to intermarry with persons of another tribe (Num. 
xxxvi. 5-9). v. A high-priest is forbidden to marry 
a widow, a divorced woman, a profane woman, 
or a harlot, and restricted to a pure Jewish maiden 
(Lev. xxi. 13, 14) ; and vi. Ordinary priests are 
prohibited from marrying prostitutes and divorced 
women (Lev. xxi. 7). 

VOL. ill. * 


ii. The proscription of epigamy with non-Israel¬ 
ites is absolute with regard to some nations, and 
conditional with regard to others. The Mosaic 
law absolutely forbids intermarriage with the seven 
Canaanitisli nations, on the ground that it would 
lead the Israelites into idolatry (Exod. xxxiv. 15, 
16 ; Deut. vii. 3, 4); and with the Ammonites 
and Moabites on account of national antipathy 
(Deut. xxiii. 4-8) ; whilst the prohibition against 
marriage with the Edomites and Egyptians only 
extends to the third generation (Deut. xxiii. 7, 8). 
The Talmud, which rightly expounds the prohibi¬ 
tion to 4 enter into the congregation of the Lord ’ as 
necessarily extending to epigamy (comp. 1 Kings 
xi. 2; Kiddushin , iv. 3), takes the third genera¬ 
tion to mean of those who became proselytes, i. e ., 
the grand-children of an Ammonite or Moabite 
who professes Judaism (Mishna, Jebamoth , viii. 3 ; 
Maimonides, lad Ha-Chazaka, Issnre Biah, xii. 19, 
20). This view is confirmed by the fact, that 
the Bible only mentions three intermarriages with 
Egyptians, and records at least two out of the 
three to show the evil effects of it. One occurred 
after the Exodus and in the wilderness, and we are 
told that the son of this intermarriage, whilst quar¬ 
relling with a brother Jew, blasphemed the name 
of God, and suffered capital punishment (Lev. xxiv. 
10-14) ; the second occurred towards the end of 
the rulership of the judges, and tradition endea¬ 
vours to show, that Ishmael the murderer of Geda- 
liah (Jer. xli. 1, 2) was a descendant of Jarha the 
Egyptian son-in-law of Sheshan (1 Chron. ii. 34, 
35 ; and Rashi in loco) ; and the third is the inter¬ 
marriage of Solomon, which is censured in the 
book of Kings (1 Kings iii. 1 ; xi. 1, 2). Of in¬ 
termarriages with Edomites not a single instance is 
recorded in the O. T. ; the Jewish antipathy against 
them was transmitted down to a very late period, 
as we find in the declaration of Jesus son of Sirach, 
that his soul hates the inhabitants of Seir (Ecclus. 
iv. 25, 26), and in the fact that Judas Maccabseus 
carried on a deadly war with them (1 Maccab. v. 
3 ; 2 Maccab. xx. 15-23). 

An exception is made in the case of female cap¬ 
tives of war (Deut. xxi. 10-14), which is evidently 
designed to obviate as far as possible the outrages 
committed after the evil passions have been stirred 
up in the conflict. The law, however, most hu¬ 
manely ordains that the captor, before making her 
his wife, should first allow her to indulge herself for 
a full month in mourning for her parents from whom 
she is snatched away, and to practise the following 
customary rites expressive of grief 1. Cut off the 
hair of her head, which was the usual sign of 
mourning both among the Jews and other nations 
of antiquity (Ezra ix. 3 ; Job i. 20 ; Is. xv. 2; Jer. 
vii. 29, xvi. 6 ; Ezek. vii. 18, xxvii. 31 ; Amos viii. 
10 ; Micah i. 16) ; 2. Cut off her nails, which 
were stained to form a part of personal adorn¬ 
ment ; and 3, Put off the raiment in which she 
•was taken captive, since the women who followed 
their fathers and husbands to the war put on their 
finest dresses and ornaments previous to an engage¬ 
ment, in the hope of finding favour in the eyes of 
their captors in case of a defeat (Ovid, Kerned. 
Amor. 343 ; Rosenmiiller, Dasalte u. none Morgc?i- 
land, ii. 308). 

The first complaint of epigamy with aliens is, 
strange to say, made against Moses, the lawgiver 
himself (Num. xii. 1). In the days of the Judges 
the law against intermarriage was commonly trans- 

G 
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gressed (Judges iii. 6), and from the earlier portions 
of the book of Proverbs, which ring with repeated 
denunciations of foreign women (Prov. ii. 16, 17; 
v. 8-11 ; xv. 17), as well as from the warnings of 
Isaiah (ii. 6), it is evident that intermarriages with 
foreign women were generally practised in private 
life in after times. Of the twenty-nine kings of 
Israel who reigned from the division of the kingdom 
to the Babylonish captivity, Ahab is the only one 
mentioned who married a foreign wife (1 Kings xvi. 
31) ; whilst of twenty kings of Judah, Jeroboam 
alone intermarried with aliens. 

5. Sanctity of Marriage, and Mutual Rights of 
Husband and Wife. — Recognizing the previously 
existing inequality of husband and wife, and basing 
its laws upon the then prevailing notion that the hus¬ 
band is lord over his wife, that he can take as many 
wives as he likes, and send them away whenever he 
dislikes them, the Mosaic gamology, as a matter of 
course, could neither impose the same obligation 
of nuptial fidelity nor confer the same rights on 
both. This is evident from the following facts : — 
1. The husband had a right to expect from his wife 
connubial chastity, and in case of infidelity could 
demand her death as well as that of her seducer 
(Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 20-22 ; Ezek. xvi. 40; 
John viii. 5). 2. If he became jealous and sus¬ 
picious of her, even when she had not been unfaithful , 
he could bring her before the priest and have ad¬ 
ministered to her the water of jealousy (Num. v. 
12-31). But if the husband was suspected, or was 
actually guilty of carnal intercourse with an unmar¬ 
ried woman, no statute was enacted to enable the 
wife or wives to arraign him for a breach of mar¬ 
riage or infringement of her or their rights. Even 
when he was discovered with another man’s wife, 
it was the injured husband that had the power to 
demand the death of the seducer, but not the wife 
of the criminal. 3. If the wife vowed anything to 
the Lord, or imposed upon herself voluntary obli¬ 
gations to the Deity, her husband could nullify it 
(Num. xxx. 6-8). 4. He could send her away or 

divorce her when she displeased him (Deut. xxiv. 

1 -4). The woman again is protected by the follow¬ 
ing laws: — 1. When a Hebrew maiden is sold by her 
father to a man, with the understanding that she is 

to be his half-wife (HDK = Exod. xxi. 7 ; 

Judg. ix. 18, with Judg. viii. 31), the law enacts 
that, in case her master and intended husband is 
displeased with her, and he refuses to redeem his 
promise—i. He is not to keep her till the Sabbatic 
year, and then give her her liberty like ordinary 
servants ; ii. He is not to sell her to any one else 
as a wife ; iii. He may give her to his son as a 
wife, and in that case must treat her as a daughter- 
in-law ; iv. If he gives his son an additional wife, 
she is to obtain— a. her food, b. raiment, and c. 
conjugal right as heretofore ; and, v. If these three 
last-mentioned points are refused to her, she is 
forthwith to be set at liberty (Exod. xxi. 7-11).* 2. 

* This we believe to be the meaning of this con¬ 
fessedly difficult passage : the pronoun in the 
margin, or the Keri , according to our opinion, is 

the proper reading; and the negative particle in 
the text, or the Kethiv , belongs to mBiTl, i.e. 

rmn rny* *6 who hath betrothed her to 

himself but who hath ?iot caused her to be redeemed 
—i.e., by his promise — or redeemed her. 


If he maliciously impugns her chastity, he is to be 
scourged and loses his right over her to divorce her 
(Deut. xxii. 13-19). 3. If she has children, they 

must render equal obedience to her as to the father 
(Exod. xx. 12; Deut. xxvii. 16). 4. The husband 

must not vex her by marrying two sisters simul¬ 
taneously (Lev. xviii. 18). 5. He is not allowed 

to annoy his less beloved wife by transferring the 
primogeniture from her son to the child of his 
favourite wife (Deut. xxi. 15-17). 6. If her hus¬ 

band dislikes her, he is not arbitrarily to dismiss 
her, but give her a 4 bill of divorcement ’ (Deut. 
xxiv. 1), which requires the interposition of legal 
advisers. And, 7. When a woman is divorced, or 
her husband dies, she is free, and at liberty to marry 
any one she likes, as is evident from the enactments 
in Lev. xxi. 7, 8, 13; Deut. xxiv. 2-4; xxv. 5; which 
are based upon this fact. 

6. Divorce. —It must be remarked that the 
Mosaic law does not institute divorce, but, as in 
other matters, recognises and most humanely regu¬ 
lates the prevailing patriarchal practice (Deut. 
xxiv. 1-4). The ground on which the law allows 
a divorce is termed TTT TIVIJ/, any shameful thing. 
What the precise meaning of this ambiguous 
phrase is, and what, according to the Mosaic 
gamology, gives a husband the right to divorce his 
wife, have been greatly disputed in the schools of 
Shammai and Iiillel, which were founded before 
the advent of Christ [Education], and is given 
below. It is, however, certain that the phrase 
does not denote fornication or adultery ,, for in that 
case the woman was not divorced, but stoned 
(Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 20-22 ; Ezek. xvi. 40 ; 
John viii. 5). Moreover, the phrase |n 

with which this statute begins, when used of 
opposite sexes, as in the case before us, generally 
denotes favourable impression which one produces 
on the other , by graceful, manners , or beautiful 
appearance (Gen. xxxix. 4; Ruth ii. 2, 10, 13 ; 
Ezek. v. 2, with 8). That it has this sense here 
seems to be warranted by ver. 3, where it is sup¬ 
posed that the divorced woman marries again, 
and her second husband also divorces her, and 
that not on account of immorality, but because he 
does not like her. The humane regulations which 
the Mosaic gamology introduced in order to 
render a divorce legal were as follows :—1. If a 
man dislikes his wife, or finds that he cannot live 
happily together with her, he is not summarily to 
send her away by word of mouth as heretofore, but 
is to give her a formal and judicial bill of divorce¬ 
ment (nn'HlD "IDD), which required the interven¬ 
tion of a legal adviser, and caused delay, thus 
affording time for reflection, and preventing many 
a divorce resolved on under the influence of pas¬ 
sion. 2. Allowing the parties, even after the dis¬ 
solution of the marriage, to renew the connection 
if they wished it, provided the divorced wife had 
not, in the meantime, married another husband, 
and become a widow, or been again divorced. 
When Mr. Hayman (the writer of the article 
Divo 7 'ce in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible) denies 
this, and asserts that ‘ Winer is surely mistaken 
(s. v. Ehescheidung) in supposing that a man 
might take back as wife her whom he had di¬ 
vorced, except in the cases when her second 
husband had died or had divorced her,’ we can 
only say that not only are Bishop Patrick (on 
Deut. xxiv. 4), Michaelis {Laws of Moses , ii. 137, 
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English translation), and many other Christian 
expositors, of the same opinion, but that it has 
been so understood and acted upon by those who 
were charged with the administration of the law 
from time immemorial. The only exception 
which the sages made was when a man divorced 
his wife because of an evil report, which he mali¬ 
ciously circulated about her; then he was not allowed 
to re-marry her (Mishna, Gittin iv. 7). 3. If the 

divorced woman marries again, and the second hus¬ 
band either dies or divorces her, she is not allowed 
to re-many her first husband; so as to preclude 
the possibility of procuring the death of, or a di¬ 
vorce from, the second husband, in case the parties 
wished to be reunited. 4. If a man seduces a 
maiden, and on this account is legally obliged to 
marry her, 4 he may not put her away all his life ’ 
(Deut. xxii. 28, 29); or 5. If he groundlessly 
impugns her chastity, he also loses the power of 
ever divorcing her (Deut. xxii. 13-19). This, as 
well as the preceding benign law, w r as evidently 
designed to make men care for those women whom 
they had either virtually or actually deprived of 
their moral character, and who, if these men were 
allowed to desert them, might never be able to get 
husbands. Thus these laws, whilst checking seduc¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the man knew that he would 
have all his lifetime to be wedded to and care for 
the injured woman, also prevented those females 
who had momentarily fallen, from being branded 
for life, and compelled to give themselves up to 
prostitution; and 6. Though the Mosaic law has 
no express statute that the wife, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, may demand a divorce from her 
husband, yet it is undoubtedly implied in the 
enactment contained in Exod. xxi. 10. For if a 
bondwoman who became the wife of her master 
could quit him if he did not fulfil the conditions of 
a husband, it is but natural to conclude that a free 
wife would, under similar circumstances, be able 
to claim the protection of the same law. A few 
instances of the violation of the divorce law, be¬ 
tween the period of its enactment and the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, are incidentally recorded without 
any censure whatever. Thus we are told that 
Saul took away Michal, his daughter, David’s 
wife, without David formally divorcing her, and 
gave her to Phalti (1 Sam. xxv. 44), and that 
David took back again Michal, who had been 
united to another husband (2 Sam. iii. 14-16). 
Still the laws of divorce and of prohibiting reunion 
after the divorced woman had been married to 
another husband, are alluded to by Jeremiah, as 
well known and commonly observed (iii. 1, 8). 

7. Ltvirate Law .—This law, which, as we have 
seen, existed from time immemorial both among 
the patriarchs and other nations of antiquity,' is 
now formally enacted as part of the Biblical gamo- 
logy. In adopting this law, however, as in the 
case of other primitive practices incorporated in 
the Mosaic code, the sacred legislator both pre¬ 
scribes for it definite limits, and most humanely 
deprives it of the irksome and odious features 
which it possessed in ancient times. This is evi¬ 
dent from the enactment itself, which is as follows: 

4 If brothers dwell together, and one of them die • 
and have no child, the wife of the deceased shall 
not marry out of the family a stranger; her hus¬ 
band’s brother shall go in unto her, and take her 
as his wife, and perform the duty of a brother-in- 
law. Her first-born shall then succeed in the 


name of the deceased brother, so that his name 
be not blotted out of Israel’ (Deut. xxv. 5, 6). 
Accordingly— i. Levirate is restricted to brothers 
who dwell together, i. e. , in contiguous properties, 
as the rabbinical law explains it according to the 
meaning of the phrase VUT ]"Q&? in Gen. xiii. 6, 
xxxvi. 7, and elsewhere. If the brothers lived far 
away, or if the deceased had not brothers at all, it 
was an understood thing that it devolved upon the 
nearest of kin to marry the widow, or care for her 
if she was too old, when of course it passed over 
from the domain of Levirate into that of Goel or 
redeemer (Ruth ii. 20; iii. 9; iv. 15, 16). And ii. 
To cases where no issue whatever is left, as p is 
here used in its general sense of offspring and not 
specifically for son. This is not only confirmed by 
the Sept. (o7repfxa), Matt. (/ 17] crrripfxa, xxii. 

5), Mark (xii. 19), Luke (a tckvos, xx. 28), Josephus 
(Antiq. iv. 8. 23), and the Talmud ( Jebamoth , 
22 b), but is evident from the law of inheritance 
(Num. xxvii. 8-11), in which it is declared that if a 
man dies without leaving a son, his daughter is to 
inherit the property. For if his widow could claim 
the surviving brother to many her in order to raise 
up a son to the deceased, the daughter who legally 
came to the inheritance \yould either have to lose 
her possessions, or the son born of the Levirate 
marriage would have to be without patrimony. 

In fulfilling the duty of the Levir in the patri¬ 
archal age the surviving brother had to make 
great sacrifices. He had not only to renounce the 
perpetuating of his own name through the first¬ 
born son (Gen. xxxviii. 9), and mar his own in¬ 
heritance (Ruth iv. 6); but, what was most gall¬ 
ing, he was obliged to take the widow whether 
he had an inclination for any such marriage or 
not, as the Levir in the patriarchal age had no 
alternative. Now, the Mosaic law removed this 
hardship by opening to the man a door of escape : 

‘ But if the man like not to take his brother’s wife, 
then let his brother’s wife go up to the gate of 
the elders and say, My husband’s brother re- 
fuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel; 
he will not perform the Levirate duty. And the 
elders of the city shall call him, and speak unto 
him. But if he still persist and say, I like not to 
take her, then shall his brother’s wife come in to 
him in the presence of the elders, and loose his 
shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face and say, 
So shall it be done unto that man that will not 
build up his brother’s house; and his house shall 
be called in Israel the house of the bare-foot’ 
(Deut. xxv. 7-10). Thus the Mosaic gamology 
does not impose it as an inexorable law, but simply 
enjoins it as a duty of love, which the Levir might 
escape by submitting to censure and reproach. Of 
this he could not complain, for he not only ne¬ 
glected to perform towards his deceased brother 
the most sacred offices of love, but by refusing to 
do so, he openly declared his dislike to the widow, 
and thus publicly insulted her. The symbolic 
manner in which she took away in the public court 
his right to her and his deceased brother’s posses¬ 
sion, has its origin in the fact that the possession 
of property was claimed by planting the foot on it. 
Hence, wdien the transfer of property was effected 
by an amicable transaction, the original owner 
signified the renunciation of his rights by taking off 
his shoe and giving it to the new possessor (Ruth 
iv. 7, 8). A similar custom obtained among the 
Indians (Benary, De Hebnzorum Leviraiu , Berol. 
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1S35, P* x 4 ) an( l the ancient Germans (Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 156). In the case 
before us, however, where the privilege of posses¬ 
sion was not renounced by a mutual understanding, 
but involved insult both to the deceased brother 
and the surviving widow, the outraged sister-in-law 
snatched the right from him by pulling off his shoe, 
iii. The post-exile Period. 

During this period Scriptural gamology reached 
its highest state of development through the minute 
expositions and definitions of the spiritual heads of 
the nation, which were called forth by the diffi¬ 
culties experienced in the course of time in the 
administration of the concise Mosaic laws under 
peculiar circumstances and uncontemplated phases. 
In describing the state of the law bearing on the 
different points of the marriage - question during 
this period, we shall follow the order adopted in 
the preceding two periods, so that the reader may 
be able to trace the development of each depart¬ 
ment separately. 

1. Mode of Selecting a Bride—Betrothal and 
Marriage-price. —As long as the children were 
minors—which, in the case of a son, was up to 
thirteen, and a daughter, to twelve years of age— 
the parents could betroth them to any one they 
chose ; but when they became of age their consent 
was required (Maimonicles, Hilchoth Ishuth , iii. 
11, 12). It not unfrequently happened, however, 
that the selection of partners for life was made by 
the young people themselves. For this, the cere¬ 
monies connected with the celebration of the festi¬ 
vals in the Temple afforded an excellent opportunity, 
as may be gathered from the following remark in 
theMishna:—‘R. Simeonb. Gamaliel says, ‘There 
were never more joyous festivals in Israel than 
the 15th of Ab [Wood-carrying, Feast of] and 
the Day of Atonement. On these the maidens 
of Jerusalem used to come out dressed in white 
garments, which they borrowed, in order not to 
shame those who had none of their own, and which 
they had immersed [for fear of being polluted]. 
Thus arrayed, these maidens of Jerusalem went 
out and danced in the vineyards, and singing, 
Young man, lift up thine eyes, and see whom thou 
art about to choose ; fix not thine eye upon beauty, 
but look rather to a pious family ; for gracefulness 
is deceit, and beauty is vanity, but the woman 
that fears the Lord, she is worthy of praise’ (Me- 
gilla , iv. 8). Having made his choice, the young 
man or his father informed the maiden’s father of it, 
whereupon the young people were legally betrothed. 
The betrothal was celebrated by a feast made in 
the house of the bride ( Jebamoth , 43 a ; Taanith , 
26 b ; Pessachim , 49 a ; Kiddushin , 45 b), and 
is called pfcJTT'p, made sacred, for by it the bride was 
made sacred to her bridegroom, and was not to be 
touched by any one else. It is also called pDTfcs, 
which may be from DIN = fc/HX, to betroth. For 
a betrothal to be legal, it has to be effected in one 
of the following three modes :— I. By money , or 
money's worth , which, according to the school of 
Shammai, must be a denar pin) =90 grains of 
pure gold, or, according to the school of Hillel, a 
peruta (riDDD) = half a grain of pure silver, and 
which is to be given to the maiden, or, if she is a 
minor, to her father, as betrothal price pD 3 
pCTTp) ; 2. By letter or contract (pDYVtf "IDS?), 
which the young man, either in person or through 
a proxy, has to give to the maiden, or to her father 
when she is a minor ; or, 3. By cohabitation (HfcOIl, 


usus), when the young man and maiden, having 
pronounced the betrothal formula in the presence 
of two witnesses, retire into a separate room. 
This, however, is considered immodest, and the 
man is scourged (. Kiddushin , 12 b). The legal 
formula to be pronounced is :—‘ Behold , thou art 

betrothed or sanctified to (rfD *6 DS?TpD DX PH 

HS?D) according to the law of Moses and 
Israel ’ (. Kiddushin , i. I, iv. 9 ; Tosiftha Kethu - 
both , iv. ; Jerusalem Kethuboth , iv. 8 ; Maimonides, 
Hilchoth Ishuth, iii.; Eben Ha-Ezer , xxxii.) 
Though betrothment, as we have seen before, was 
the beginning of marriage itself, and, like it, could 
only be broken off by a regular bill of divorcement 
(DJ), yet twelve months were generally allowed to 
intervene between it and actual marriage (HD'iri) in 
the case of a maiden, to prepare her outfit, and 
thirty days in the case of a widow ( Kethuboth , 57 
a). The intercourse of the betrothed during this 
period was regulated by the customs of the diffe¬ 
rent towns (Mishna Kethuboth , v. 2). When this 
more solemn betrothment (pE?V*Pp) was after¬ 
wards united with the marriage-ceremony (nsin), 
engagements QWP) more in our sense of the word 
took its place. Its nature and obligation will best 
be understood by perusing the contents of the con¬ 
tract (D'fcOn) which is made and signed by the 
parties, and which is as follows :—‘ May He who 
declares the end from the beginning give stability 
to the words of this contract, and to the covenant 
made between these two parties !—namely, be¬ 
tween A, bachelor, with the consent of his father 
B, and C, who is proxy for his daughter D, 
spinster. The said A, bachelor, engages under 
happy auspices, to take the afore-mentioned 
D, spinster, by marriage and betrothal (nSin 
ptblTpl), according to the law of Moses and 
Israel. These henceforth are not to conceal any¬ 
thing from each other appertaining to money or 
goods, but to have equal power over their pro¬ 
perty. Moreover, C, the said father of the bride¬ 
groom, is to dress his son in goodly apparel before 
the marriage, and to give the sum of . . . in cash ; 
whilst C, father of the said bride, is to give his 
daughter before the marriage a dowry in cash to 
the amount of . . . as well as jewellery to the 
amount of ... to dress her in goodly apparel 
corresponding to the dowry, to give her an outfit, 

and the bridegroom the Talith (D^D), z • e ., the 
fringed wrapper used at prayer [Fringed Gar¬ 
ment], and Kittel (^D^p), e ., the white burial 
garment, in harmony with his position and in pro¬ 
portion to the dowry. The marriage is to be 
(d. v.) on the ... in the place ... at the 
expense of the said C, the bride’s father; and if 
agreed to by both parties, may take place within 
the specified period. Now the two parties have 
pledged themselves to all this, and have taken 
upon themselves by an oath to abide by it, on the 
penalty of the great anathema, and at the peril of 
forfeiting half the dowry, but the forfeit is not to 
absolve from the anathema, nor is the anathema to 
absolve from the forfeit. The said father of the 
bride also undertakes to board at his table the 
newly-married couple for the space of . . . and 
furnish them with lodgings for the space of . . . 
The surety on the part of the bridegroom is E, son 
of F; and on the part of the bride, G, son of H. 
The two bridal parties, however, guarantee that 
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these sureties shall not suffer thereby. Farther, C, 
the said father of the bride, is to give his daughter 
an assurance letter, that, in the event of his death, 
she is to get half the inheritance of a son 
“01 *tfl); whilst the bridegroom pledges himself 
to get his brothers, in the event of his dying without 
issue, to give her a Chaika document [for which see 
below], without any compensation. But if there 
should be dispute or delay on the subject, which 
God forbid, the decision is to be left to the Jewish 
congregation. We have taken all this in posses¬ 
sion from the party and sureties, for the benefit of 
the other parties, so that everything afore men¬ 
tioned may be observed; with the usual witness 
which qualified us to take care of it. Done this 
day . . . Everything must be observed and kept. 
(Signed) . . .’ (Comp. Nachlas Shiva, 9 b). This 
contract, which is written in Rabbinic Hebrew, is 
used by all orthodox Jews to the present day. 

2. Marriage .—The proper age for marriage is 
fixed in the Mishna at eighteen ( Aboth , v. 31), and 
though, for the sake of preserving morality, puberty 
was regarded as the desirable age, yet men gene¬ 
rally married when they were seventeen ( Jebamoth , 
62 ; Kiddushin , 29). The day originally fixed for 
marriage was Wednesday for maidens and Friday 
for widows ( Mishna, Kethuboth , i. 1). But the 
Talmud already partially discarded this arrange¬ 
ment ( Gcmara, ibid, 3 a), and in the middle ages 
it became quite obsolete ( Ebenlla-Ezar , lxv.) The 
primitive practice of the sages, however, has been 
resumed among the orthodox, Jews in Russia, 
Poland, etc. The wedding feast was celebrated in 
the house of the bridegroom ( Kethuboth, 8 a, 10 a) 
and in the evening, for the bridal pair fasted all 
day, since on it, as on the day of atonement, they 
confessed their sins, and their transgressions were 
forgiven. On the day of the wedding, the bride, 
with her hair flowing and a myrtle wreath on her 
head (if she was a maiden, Mishna Kethuboth , ii. 
1), was conducted, with music, singing, and 
dancing, to the house of the bridegroom, by her 
relations and friends, who were adorned with chap¬ 
lets of myrtle, and carried palm branches in their 
hands (. Kethuboth , 16, 17 ; Sabbath , no a; Sola, 
49 b). The streets through which the nuptial 
procession passed were lined with the daughters of 
Israel, who greeted the joyous train, and scattered 
before them cakes and roasted ears of wheat, 
whilst fountains freely poured forth wine ( Kethu¬ 
both, 15 b; Berachoih , 50 b). Having reached 
the house, the bridegroom, accompanied by the 
groom’s men, met the bride, took her by the 
hand, and led her to the threshold. The Ke- 
ihuba (mum) = donatio propta' or ante nuptias, or 
the marriage-settlement, alluded to in the book of 
Tobit (vii. 15), was then written, which in the case 
of a maiden always promises 200, and in the case 
of a widow 100 denar (each denar being equal to 
90 grains of pure gold), whether the parties are 
rich or poor {Mishna, Kethuboth , i. 2), though it 
may be enlarged by a special covenant (mDDin 
rOlfO). The marriage must not be celebrated 
before this settlement is written (Baba Kama , 89). 
The wording of this instrument has undergone 
various changes in the course of time (. Kethuboth, 
82 b). The form in which it is given in the Tal¬ 
mud, by Maimonides, etc., is as follows: ‘ Upon 
the fourth day of the week, on the . . of the 
month, in the year . . of the creation of the 
world, according to the computation adopted in 


this place, A, son of B, said to C, spinster, 
daughter of E, c Be thou my wife according to the 
law of Moses and Israel, and I will work for thee, 
honour thee, maintain thee, and provide for thee 
according to the custom of Jewish husbands, who 
work for their wives, honour them, maintain them, 
and provide for them honestly; I also give thee the 
dowiy of thy virginity, 200 silver Sus, which belong 
to thee by the law, as well as thy food, thy apparel, 
and whatsoever is required for thy maintenance, 
and I will go in to thee according to the custom of 
the whole earth.’ And C, the spinster, consented, 
and became his wife. The dowry which she 
brought him from the house of her father, in silver, 
gold, and ornaments, as well as in apparel, do¬ 
mestic utensils, and bedding, amounts to . . . 
pure silver, and A the bridegroom has consented 
to add to it from his own property the same sum; 
and the bridegroom said thus, ‘ I undertake for 
myself and my heirs after me the security for this 
Kethuba , this dowry and this addition, so that the 
same shall be paid from the best and most choice 
of my possessions which I have under the whole 
heaven, which I have acquired or shall acquire 
in real or personal property. All this property is 
to be mortgaged and pledged, yea, even the coat 
which I have on is to go in order to pay this 
Kethuba , this dowry and this addition, from this 
day to all eternity.’ And the surety of this Kethuba, 
this dowry and this addition, A, the bridegroom, 
has undertaken in the strictness of all the Kethubas 
and supplement instruments usual among the 
daughters of Israel, and which are written accord¬ 
ing to the order of our sages of blessed memory, 
not after the manner of a mere visionaiy promise 
or empty formula. We have taken possession of 
it from A, the bridegroom, and given it to C, 
spinster, daughter of D, according to all that is 
written and explained above, by means of such a 
garment as is legal in the taking of possession. All 
this is yea and amen. (Signed) . . .’ Comp. 
Maimonides, Jad Ha Chazaka Hilchoth Jebum Ve- 
Cheliza , iv. 33. After the document was handed 
over to the bride, crowns, varying in expense 
according to the circumstances of the parties, were 
placed upon the heads of the bridal pair ( Sofa 49, 
a, b), and they with their relations and friends sat 
down to a sumptuous repast; the marriage-feast was 
enlivened by the guests, who sang various songs 
and asked each other amusing riddles (Berachoih, 
31 a; Nedarim , 51 a), parched corn was distri¬ 
buted among the guests if the bride was a virgin 
(Keth. ii.), and when the meal was concluded 
with customary prayer of thanksgiving, the bride¬ 
groom supplemented it with pronouncing over a 
cup of wine the seven nuptial benedictions (]) 2 W 
JTQ"D) in the presence of at least ten persons 
(Kethuboth, 7 b), which gave the last religious 
consecration to the marriage-covenant, and which 
are as follows:— i. 4 Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, king of the universe, who hast created every¬ 
thing for thy glory.’ ii. 4 Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast 
created man.’ Hi. 4 Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, king of the universe, who hast created man 
in thine image, in the image of the likeness of thy 
own form, and hast prepared forjiim, in himself, a 
building for the perpetuity of the species. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, the creator of man.’ iv. 4 The 
barren woman shall rejoice exceedingly and shout 
for joy when her children are gathered around her 
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in delight. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who rejoicest 
Zion in her children.’ v. ‘ Make this loving pair 
to rejoice exceedingly, as thou hast made thy crea¬ 
ture rejoice in the garden of Eden in the beginning. 
Blessed art thou, 6 Lord, who rejoicest the bride¬ 
groom and the bride.’ vi. ‘Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast 
ordained joy and gladness, bride and bridegroom, 
delight and song, pleasure and intimacy, love and 
friendship, peace and concord; speedily, O Lord 
our God, let there be heard in the cities of Judah 
and in the streets of Jerusalem the voice of joy and 
the voice of* gladness, the voice of the bridegroom 
and the voice of the bride, the voice of jubilant 
bridegrooms under their canopies, and of the young 
men at the nuptial feast playing music. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, who makest the bride¬ 
groom rejoice with his bride.’ And vii. ‘ Remove 
all suffering and anger; then will the dumb be 
heard in song; lead us in the paths of righteous¬ 
ness, listen to the benedictions of the children of 
Jeshurun ! With the permission of our seniors and 
rabbins, and my masters, let us bless our God in 
whose dwelling is joy, and of whose bounties we 
have partaken ! ’ to which the guests respond: 
‘ Blessed be our God, in whose dwelling is joy, of 
whose bounties we have partaken, and by whose 
goodness we live;’ and he then answers, ‘ Then let 
us bless our God, in whose dwelling is joy, of whose 
bounties we have partaken, and by whose goodness 
we live ’ (. Kethubolh , 7 b, 8). The married couple 
were then conducted to an elaborately ornamented 
nuptial chamber (HDin), where the bridal couch 
{thalamus) was carefully prepared, and at the pro¬ 
duction of the linteum virginitatis the following 
morning (Deut. xxii. 13-21), which was anxiously 
awaited, the following benediction was pronounced 
by the bridegroom, ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, king of the universe, who hast placed a nut in 
paradise, the rose of the valleys — a stranger must 
not rule over this sealed fountain; this is why the 
hind of love has preserved the holy seed in purity, 
and has not broken the compact. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hast chosen Abraham and his 
seed after him!’ (comp. Halacholh Gedoloih, ed. 
Vienna, 51 b, and Piiny, Hist. Natur. xv. 24, 
where an explanation will be found of the use of 
T 15 X, nut, in this connection). Festivities continued 
for seven days (. Kethuboth , 7 a). 

As important religious questions had to be put 
to the bridal pair which required a learned man to 
do ( Gittin , 6; Kiddushin , 6, 13), it was afterwards 
resolved that the marriage-ceremony should be 
performed by a rabbi, and it is celebrated in the 
following manner:—A beautifully embroidered 
silk or velvet canopy about three or four yards 
square, supported by four long poles, is held by 
four men out of doors on the day of the wedding. 
Under this chupa (HSiri), which represents the 
ancient bridal chamber, the bridegroom is led by 
his male friends preceded by a band of music, and 
.welcomed by the joyous spectators with the ex¬ 
clamation, Blessed is he zuho is now cornel Ora 
Nun); the bride, with her face veiled {nuptial), is 
then brought to him by her female friends and led 
three times round the bridegroom, in accordance, 
as they say, with the remark of Jeremiah, ‘the 
woman shall compass the man’ (xxxi. 22), when 
he takes her round once amidst the congratulations 
of the bystanders and then places her at his right 
hand (Ps. xlv. 10), both standing with their faces 


to the south and their backs to the north. The 
rabbi then covers the bridal pair with the Talith , or 
fringed wrapper [Fringed Garments] which the 
bridegroom has on (comp. Ruth iii. 19; Ezek. xvi. 
8), joins their hands together and pronounces over 
a cup of wine the benediction of affiance (PD^O 
pD'HN), which is as follows: ‘ Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast 
created the fruit of the vine. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us with thy commandments, and has 
forbidden to us consanguinity, and has prohibited 
us the betrothed, but hast permitted us those whom 
we take by marriage and betrothal. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hast sanctified thy people 
Israel by betrothal and marriage ’ {Kethuboth, 7 a). 
Whereupon the bridegroom and bride taste of the 
cup of blessing, and the former produces a plain gold 
ring, and, in the presence of all the party, puts it on 
the bride’s finger, saying, ‘ Behold thou art conse¬ 
crated unto me with this ring according to the rites 
of Moses and Israel! ’ The rabbi then reads aloud, 
in the presence of appointed witnesses, the Kethuba, 
or the marriage-settlement, which is written in 
Syro-Chaldaic, and concludes by pronouncing over 
another cup of wine the seven benedictions 
mm), which the bridegroom in ancient times, 
before the ceremony of marriage became a public 
act and was delegated to the spiritual head, used 
to pronounce himself at the end of the meal. The 
bridegroom and bride taste again of this cup of 
blessing, and when the glass is emptied it is put 
on the ground and the bridegroom breaks it with 
his foot, as a symbol to remind them in the midst 
of their joys, that just as this glass is destroyed so 
Jerusalem is destroyed and trodden down under 
the foot of the Gentiles. With this the ceremony 
is concluded, amidst the shouts, May you be happy l 

( 31 D 

3. Polygamy and Conc 7 ibinage. —As nothing is 
said in the post-exile portions of the Bible to dis¬ 
courage polygamy, this ancient practice also con¬ 
tinued among the Jews during this period. During 
the second temple, we find that Herod the Great 
had nine wives (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 1. 3); his two 
sons, Archelaus the Ethnarch, and Antipas the 
Tetrarch of Galilee, had each two wives (Joseph. 
Antiq. xvii. 13. 2; xviii. 5. 1); and John the 
Baptist and other Jews, who censured the one for 
violating the Mosaic law by the marriage of his 
deceased brother’s wife who had children (Joseph. 
Antiq. xviii. 13. 2), and the other for marrying 
Herodias, the wife of his half-brother Herod-Philip 
(Matt. xiv. 3, 4; Matt. vi. 17, 18; Luke iii. 19), 
raised no cry against their practising polygamy; 
because, as Josephus tells us, ‘the Jews of those 
days adhered to their ancient practice to have many 
wives at the same time’ (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 1. 2). 
In harmony with this ancestral custom, the post¬ 
exile legislation enacted various statutes to regulate 
polygamy and protect the rights and settlement of 
each wife {Mishna Jebamoth , iv. 11; Kethuboth, x. 
V6; Kiddushin, ii. 7). As a striking illustration 
of the prevalence and legality of polygamy during 
this period, may be mentioned the following cir¬ 
cumstance which is recorded in the Talmud : 
Twelve widows appealed to their brother-in-law to 
perform the duty of Levir , which he refused to do, 
because he saw no prospect how to maintain such 
an additional number of wives and possibly a large 
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increase of children. The case was then brought 
before Jehudah the Holy, who promised that if 
the man would do the duty enjoined on him by 
the Mosaic law, he himself would maintain the 
family and their children, in case there should be 
any, every Sabbatical year when no produce was 
to be got from the land which was at rest. The 
offer was accepted by the Levir , and he accordingly 
married his twelve sisters-in-law; and after three' 
years these twelve wives appeared with thirty-six 
children before Jehudah the Holy, to claim the 
promised alimony, as it was then the Sabbatical 
year, and they actually obtained it (_ Jerusalem 
Jebamoth, iv. 12). Rabba b. Joseph, founder and 
president of the college at Machuza (A.D. 338-352, 
see art. Education in this Cyclopaedia), taught 
that a man may take as many wives as he pleases, 
provided that he can maintain them all pDft KTl 

rr6 jvso tom wk by d'b'o noa ms nco 

irUT'TlA Jebamoth, 65 a). From tire remark in 
the Mishna, that a Levir may marry his deceased 
brother’s four widows ( Jebamoth , iv. n), the Baby¬ 
lonian Gemara concluded that it recommends a 
man to have no more than this number (Babyl. 
Jebamoth , 44 a) ; from which most probably 
Mohammed’s injunction is derived {Koran Sura, 
iv. 3). It was Rabanu Gershom b. Jehudah of 
France (born circa 960, died 1028), who, in the 
nth century, prohibited polygamy under pains of 
excommunication, saving in exceptional cases 
(Graetz, Geschichie der Juden, v. 405-507). His 
motive for doing so is a matter of dispute; the 
older Occidental rabbins say that the prohibition 
originated in a desire to preserve the peace of the 
family, whilst the Oriental rabbins will have it that 
it was dictated by the governments of Christian 
countries. His interdict, however, made but slaw 
progress, even in Germany and France, for which it 
was chiefly designed. Thus Simon b. Abraham 
of Sens, one of the most celebrated French Tossa- 
lists, tells us [circa 1200): ‘The institution of R. 
Gershom has made no progress either in our neigh¬ 
bourhood or in the provinces of France. On the 
contrary, it happens that pious and learned men 
and many other people marry a second wife in the 
lifetime of the first’ (B. Joseph, Eben Ha-Ezar 1). 
The practice of marrying a second wife in the event 
of the first having no issue within ten yearn also 
obtained in Italy till about the 15th century—the 
Pope giving a special dispensation for it. The 
Spanish Jews never recognised R. Gershom’s in¬ 
terdict; bigamy was practised in Castile till the 
14th century, whilst the Christian government of 
Navarre declared polygamy among the Jews as 
legal, and the law of King Theobald allowed them 
to marry as many wives as they could maintain and 
govern, but they were not permitted to divorce any 
one of them without sending all away (Kayserling, 
Geschichie der Juden in Spanien , i. 71). Nor was 
the said interdict acknowledged by the Jews in the 
East; and monogamy is there practised simply 
because the bride makes a special agreement and 
has a clause inserted in the Keihuba (rniHD), or 
marriage-settlement, that her husband is not to 
marry another as long as she lives. An exception, 
however, is made in case there is no issue. As to 
the opinion of the Karaites on monogamy and 
polygamy, the celebrated Jehudah b. Elia Hadassi 
(flourished 1149) remarks, in his famous work 
against rabbinic Judaism, ‘The Pentateuch pro¬ 


hibits one to marry two wives with a view to vex 

one of them (]H ?0 nnX Lev. xviii. 18); but 

he may take them provided he loves them and does 
not grieve either of them, and treats them both 
affectionately. If he does not diminish their food, 
raiment, and conjugal rights (Exod. xxi. 11), he is 
allowed to take two wives or more, just as Elkanah 
married Hannah and Peninnah, and as David, peace 
be upon him, and other kings and judges did ’ (Esh- 
kol Ila-Cop her, ed. Eupatoria 1836, p. 129). From 
this it is evident that polygamy was not prohibited 
by the Jewish law nor was it regarded as a sin, and 
that the monogamy of the Jews in the present day 
is simply in obedience to the laws of the countries in 
which they live. There were, however, always some 
rabbins who discouraged polygamy [Aboth, ii. 7; 
Jebamoth, 65 a, al.); and the elevated notion which 
they had of monogamy is seen in the statutes which 
they enacted, that the high-priest is to be the hus¬ 
band of one wife and to keep to her (. . . ji"D 

nnto tbab dvj w m u'k 

DW tub) nnX, Jebamoth , 58 a; Maimonides, 
Hilckoth Issure Bia, xviii. 13 ; fibv tju 5 ’ avreb 
dedame 7 afjEiv tt ap'btvov kclI raiJTrjv (pv\&TTCLv, 
Joseph. Antiq. iii. 12. 2; Maimonides), and which 
the Apostle Paul also urges on Christian bishops 
(1 Tim. iii. 2; Titus i. 16). 

4. Proscribed Degrees and Laws of Intermar¬ 
riage. —Besides the fifteen proscribed degrees enu¬ 
merated in Lev. xviii. 7 _I 7 > xx - IX > etc -5 
Sopherim or scribes (B.C. 322-221) prohibited mar¬ 
riage with other relations (Mishna, Jebamoth, ii. 4), 
and those prohibitions were afterwards extended 
still by R. Chijab. Abba the Babylonian (a.d. 163- 
193), and friend of Jehudah I. the Holy ( Jebamoth, 
22 a). The prohibited degrees of the scribes are 

denominated HYOS^, i. e. the second or sub¬ 

ordinate in rank with respect to those forbidden in 
the Bible, and may be seen in the following list 
given by Maimonides : ‘ i. The mother’s mother, 
and this is infinite, for the mother’s mother’s 
mother’s mother, and so upwards, are proscribed ; 
ii. The mother of his father’s mother, and no fur¬ 
ther ; iii. Iiis father’s mother, and this is infinite, 
for even the father’s mother’s mother’s mother, and 
so upwards, are proscribed ; iv. The mother of his 
father’s father only; v. The wife of his father’s 
father, and this is infinite, for even if she were the 
wife of our father Jacob, she is forbidden to every 
one of us ; vi. The wife of his mother’s father only ; 

vii. The wife of his father’s brother by the mother ; 

viii. The wife of his mother’s brother, whether by 
the mother or by the father; ix. Iiis son’s daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, i. e., his son’s son’s wife, and this is 
infinite, for even if she were the son’s son’s son’s 
son’s wife, descending to the end of the world, she 
is forbidden, so that if, as long as the wife of one 
of us lives, she is secondary or forbidden to our 
father Jacob ; x. His daughter’s daughter-in-law, 
i. e., son’s wife only ; xi. The daughter of his son’s 
daughter only ; xii. The daughter of his son’s son 
only ;• xiii. The daughter of his daughter’s daughter 
only ; xiv. The daughter of his daughter’s son only; 
xv. The daughter of his wife’s son only; xvi. The 
daughter of his wife’s daughter’s daughter only; xvii. 
The mother of his wife’s father’s mother only ; xviii. 
The mother of his wife’s, mother’s father only ; 
xix. The mother of his wife’s mother’s mother 
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only ; xx. The mother of his wife’s father’s father 
only. Thus, of these secondary prohibitions, there 
are four which are infinite; a, the mother’s mother 
and all upwards ; b, the father’s mother and all 
upwards ; c, the grandfather’s wife and all up¬ 
wards ; and d, the son’s son’s wife and all down¬ 
wards’ ( Hilchoth Is huth, i. 6). The principle by 
which the scribes were guided was to extend the 
prohibition to the whole line wherever the Mosaic 
law refers to lineal ascendants or descendants, as 
well as to those who might easily be mistaken by 
having a common appellation. Thus, mother’s 
mother’s mother’s mother, ad infinitum, is forbidden, 
because the Mosaic law proscribes the mother, so 
also the wife of the grandfather, because the wife’s 
father is forbidden in the Mosaic law; whilst the 
mother of the father is proscribed, because the ap¬ 
pellation grandmother is used without distinction 
for both the mother’s and father’s mother. From 
Maimonides’ list, however, it will be seen that he, 
like Alfasi, restricts prohibition ii. to the mother 
of the grandfather, and prohibitions xii.-xvi., xx ., 
to the son’s grandchildren, great-grandmother and 
great-grandchildren, but does not extend it to any 
further ascendants or descendants. The whole 
subject is extensively discussed in the Talmud 
{Jebamoth 21, 22 ; Jerusalem Jebamoth , ii. 4), 
and by Maimonides, lad If a- Chazaka, Hilchoth 
Ishuth , i. 6, etc.), to which we must refer. It 
must however be remarked that Philo’s list of pro¬ 
scribed degrees is much shorter. After explaining 
why Moses prohibited marriage with one’s own 
mother or sister, he says, ‘ For this reason he has 
also forbidden other matrimonial connections, in¬ 
asmuch as he ordained that a man shall not marry 
his grand-daughter ( [xr\ S-irya rpLdijv, jjlt] vidijv), nor 
his aunt on the father’s or mother’s side, nor the 
wife of an uncle, son, or brother; nor a step¬ 
daughter whilst in the lifetime of her mother or 
after her death, because a step-father takes the 
place of a father, and a step-daughter is to be 
looked upon as his own daughter. Neither does 
he allow the same man to marry two sisters, either 
at the same time or at different times, even in case 
one of them had been married to another and is 
divorced. For he did not consider it pious that 
one sister should succeed to the place of her un¬ 
fortunate sister, whether the latter is still cohabit¬ 
ing with him, or is divorced and has no husband, 
or is married to another husband ’ (De special, legi- 
bus , 780). Still shorter is the list of Josephus, who 
says, ‘ The law prohibits it as a heavy sin and an 
abomination to have carnal intercourse with one’s 
mother, step-mother, father’s or mother’s sister, 
one’s own sister, or a son’s wife’ (Joseph. Antiq. 
iii. 12. 1). Marriage with a wife’s step-mother is 
allowed by Babylonian and forbidden by the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud; the Spanish Jews follow the former, 
whilst the Germano-French communities adopt the 
latter. Intermarriages between cousins, uncle and 
niece, entire step-brother and step-sister, are quite 
legitimate. Indeed, for an uncle to marry a niece, 
which the English law forbids, has been considered 
by the Jews from time immemorial as something 
specially meritorious. The Talmud says that the 
promise given in Isaiah, ‘ Then shalt thou call and 
the Lord shall answer’ (lviii. 9), refers to that man 
especially (Pnnp m mpDiTl WZW HN nniNH 

nyeo ste nitam ininx nn ns 

Ipnn) ‘who loves his neighbours, befriends his 


relations, marries his brother's daughter, and lends 
money to the poor in the hour of need ’ {Jebamoth, 
62 b, 63 a). 

As to the ethical cause of the prescribed mar¬ 
riages, or the cases specified, including parallels by 
affinity, the ancient Jews, to whom the oracles of 
God were committed, and who had to explain and 
administer the law in practical life, knew nothing 
about it. The Palestinian doctors regarded the 
proscribed degrees as a positive law, the cause of 
which cannot be divined by human reason ( Sifra , 
ICedoshim , ix. 12; Talmud, Sabbath , 130a; Joma , 
75 a). The only attempt to rationalize on the 
subject is on the apparent inconsistency of the 
Mosaic law in prohibiting marriage with the wife 
of the father’s brother, in case she is divorced 01- 
left a widow, and not forbidding the wife of the 
mother’s brother. Upon this the Talmud remarks, 
that a man visits his father’s relations more than 

his mother’s (n'OB' v 6 tar6 n' 3 E» Omb 
Wni, Jebamoth , 21 a), and Rashi on this passage 

; and it is sub¬ 
mitted, and we believe with perfect reason, and 
based on Num. i. 2, that it is the father’s relations 
who constitute the family, and not the mother’s 

( /v np itpn dk nnzm rinsra 'Tip na nnsra 

iinSC’D). We thus see that up to the time of 
the Ptolemies, when the Greek loose barriers of 
consanguinity threatened to fall among the Jewish 
families, the ancient Hebrews were bound only 
by the specific proscriptions in the Mosaic law, 
and that even after the prohibitions were extended 
by the Scribes, the proscription of a male relative 
by blood did not imply the wife’s relatives of the 
like degree, because of the strong distinction made 
by them between consanguinity and affinity by 
marriage ; the former being permanent and sacred, 
and the latter uncertain and vague, as a man might 
any moment divorce his wife,, or take as many as 
he pleased, and because the husband’s family were 
regarded as the relations, whilst the wife’s were 
not esteemed beyond those who are especially 
mentioned. 

The proscribed degrees were sacredly avoided 
by the Jews during this period, and no dispensa¬ 
tion could be obtained by any one, no matter how 
high his position, as Judaism never invested any 
spiritual functionary with power to absolve, even 
in extraordinary cases, from the obligations of the 
law. Plence the outcry against Herod the Great, 
who married his half-sister (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 
1, 3) ; against Archelaus, who took his deceased 
brother’s widow when she was the mother of 
children {ibid. xvii. 13. 1) ; and against Herod 
Antipas, for which John the Baptist had to atone 
with his life (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 5. 1 ; Matt, 
xiv. 3). 

Besides the proscribed degrees, the Rabbinic 
law also enacted—i. A man must not marry a 
divorced woman with whom he has committed 
adultery prior to her divorcement {Sota, 27), or 
even if he is only suspected of it {Jebamoth, 24 ; 
Maimonides, Sota, ii. 12); ii. A man who attested 
the death of the husband is not allowed to marry 
the widow, nor is the bearer of a divorce per¬ 
mitted to marry the divorced woman, to avoid 
suspicion {Jebamoth, ii. 9, 10) ; iii. If a man’s wife 
dies, he must not marry again till three festivals 
after his wife’s death {Moed Katon, 23); iv. A man 
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is not to marry a woman who has lost two hus¬ 
bands ( Jebamoth, 64) ; v. A father is not to give a 
young daughter in marriage to an old man, nor is 
a young man to marry an old woman ( Jebamoth, 
101 ; Maimonides, Isure Bia, xxi. 26) ; vi. A man 
is not to marry within thirty days of the death of a 
near relation ( Moed Kaion , 23) ; vii. Widows are 
not to marry within ninety days of the loss of their 
husbands, nor are divorced women to marry 
within ninety days of their being divorced, in order 
that the paternity of the newly-born child might 

be distinguished 1]n£ jl^tn ^ ljnt P prorfc 
'Ot?, Jebamoth , 41 a) ; viii. If a widow or a di¬ 
vorced woman is nursing an infant, she must not 
marry within twenty-four months of the birth of 
the baby ( Jebamoth , 41 ; Kethuboth , 60; and Tos- 
safoth on these passages). 

5. Sanctity of Marriage , and Mutual Rights of 
Husband and Wife .—The notions about sanctity 
of marriage were loftier during this period than in 
the preceding epochs, as may be judged from the 
fact that unfaithfulness to a wife is denounced by 
the prophet Malachi as violating a sacred covenant 
to the transaction of which God himself was a 
witness (ii. 14). And though it maybe questioned 
whether the prophet’s appeal to God as having 
been witness to the marriage-contract refers to the 
above-named seven benedictions (ITDI! JDC?) 
which the bridegroom had to pronounce at the 
marriage-feast, and in which he invoked God’s 
presence and blessing to the compact, as Abrava- 
nel will have it, yet there can be no doubt that 
marriage is here for the first time expressly de¬ 
scribed as a covenant (n v “Q) made in the presence 
of God. With such a view of the sanctity of 
marriage, the notion that a wife is a plaything for 
a leisure hour rapidly disappeared, and the sages 
who had to expound the law to the people in the 
time of Christ, taught that the declaration ‘ Peace 
shall be in thy house’ (Job v. 24), will be realised 

by him pnv rrDDrvi IBM \nm dn nrruxn 

rr\w jvu vnmi von TTram ibud) ‘wholoves 
liis wife as himself, and honours her more than 
himself, and trains his sons and daughters up in 
the way of righteousness’ {Jebamoth, 62 b). 
Moreover, marriage was regarded as illegal if the 
man had not given to his wife the instrument 
(fUTTD), in which he promises his wife, ‘ I will 
work for thee, honour thee, maintain thee, and 
provide for thee, according to. the custom of 
Jewish husbands.’ The Rabbinic laws both de¬ 
fine this promise and insist upon its being ful¬ 
filled, as may be seen from the following enact¬ 
ments :—i. A wife is to be kept in proportion to 
the circumstances of her husband, and have her 
meals with him at the table ; if he ill-treats her and 
she removes from him, he is obliged to send her 
maintenance ( Jebamoth, 64 b) ; ii. If the husband 
goes on a three months’ journey without mak¬ 
ing provision for his wife, the legal authorities of 
the place are to maintain her from his property 
{Kethuboth, 48 a, 107) ; iii. He is obliged to per¬ 
form the duties of a husband within a stated period 
{Mishna, Kethuboth, v. 6) ; iv. If her husband dies, 
she is to be maintained from his property, or by 
the children, in the manner as she was in his 
lifetime, till she is betrothed to another man, 
and her rights must be attended to before the 
claims of any one else {Kethuboth, 43, 51, 52, 68, 
103 ; Jerusalem Kethuboth iv. 14). v. If a 


woman marries a man of higher rank than her¬ 
self, she rises with him, but if he is inferior to 

her she does not descend to him (1EJJ 
nYlV), Kethuboth 48 a, 61 a)* For other rights 
which the wife possesses we must refer to the 
Kethuba or the marriage-instrument given in sec¬ 
tion 2 of this period. The husband, on the other 
hand, has a right to expect from his wife chastity 
which is beyond the reach of suspicion, unreserved 
obedience, and to do the work of a housewife. 
The latter is defined in the Mishna as follows 
‘ She must grind corn, bake, wash, cook, suckle 
her children, make his bed, and work in wool. 
If she brings a bondwoman with her, she is not 
required to grind, bake, or wash. If she brings 
two, she need not cook nor suckle her child ; if 
three, she need not make his bed nor work in 
wool; and if four, she may sit in her easy chair (xa- 
tedpa^rmpn row Mishna, Kethuboth v. 5). 
Other rights are given in the following section on 
Divorce. 

6. Divorce .—The rather uncertain grounds on 
which the Mosaic law permits divorce (Deut. 
xxiv. 1-4) were minutely defined during this 
period. And though the school of Shammai re¬ 
stricts the phrase, llfi TW 1 V, to unchastity , and 
the Sadducees too insisted that divorce is not to be 
tolerated except when the woman is guilty of 
adultery {Eshcol Ha-Copher , Alphab. xcix. ; Ben 
Chonanja, iv. 276), yet the Jews as a nation, as 
well as* most Christian expositors, agree with the 
school of Hillel {Mishna Gitli/i ix. 10), that it 
denotes faults or deformities , as the context plainly 
shows it. Now, in stating the grounds on which 
the Jewish expositors of the law, in the time of 
Christ and after, regarded dissolution of marriage 
as justifiable, we must distinguish the cases in 
which the law authorities themselves took up the 
matter, from those in which the married parties 
asked for divorce. 

a. Dissolution of marriage occasioned by the law 
authorities took place— i. When the woman is 
guilty of adultery ; ii. When the woman carries on 
secret intercourse with a man after her husband has < 
warned her against it {Sofa, 27 ; Jebamoth , 24) ; 

iii. Where, though betrothal had taken place, yet 
a matrimonial law ( matrimonium injustum ) is 
violated, either referring to the proscribed degrees 
or to other matters enacted by the Rabbins ; and 

iv. When the husband is infected with leprosy 
{Kethuboth, 77). b. It was granted on the demand 
of the married parties. Thus the husband could 
effect a dissolution of marriage— i. When his wife, 
by violating the Mosaic law, caused him, without 
knowing it, to be guilty of transgression {Mishna, 
Kethuboth, vii. 6) ; ii. If the wife violates the 
bounds of modesty— e.g. , by going into the streel 
with uncovered hair, flirting with young men, etc. 
{ibid.) ; iii. If the wife is suspected of adultery ; iv. 
If the woman curses her father-in-law in the pre¬ 
sence of her husband {Kethuboth, 72) ; v. If the 
wife will not follow her husband to another place 
{Kethuboth, 110); vi. If the wife refuses her husband 
the conjugal rights for twelve months. The wife can 
demand a divorce— i. If after marriage the husband 
contracts a loathsome disease {Mishna, Kehuboth , 
vii. 9, 10); ii. If he after marriage betakes himself 
to a disgusting business {ibid, the Gemara thereon, 
75) ; iii. If he treats her cruelly {Eben Ha-Ezar, 
154) ; iv. If her husband changes his religion 
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[ibid.) ; v. If the husband commits an offence which 
makes him flee from his country {Eben IJa-Ezar, 9); 
vi. If he leads a dissolute and immoral life ( Eben 
LLa-Ezar , Gloss on Sects , 11) ; vii. If he wastes his 
property and neglects to maintain her ( Mishna , 
Kethuboth , vii. 1) ; or, z///V. If he refuses her con¬ 
nubial rights {Mishna, Kethuboth , v. 6). There are 
other grounds on which divorce can be obtained, 
but for these we must refer to the Mishna Git tin, 
as they are too numerous to be detailed. The bill 
of divorcement must be handed over, either by the 
husband or a messenger, to the wife or one deputed 
by her, with the words, ‘This is thy divorce ; thou 
art henceforth divorced from me, and canst: marry 
whomsoever thou likest’ {Mishna Gittin, ix.) It 
must, however, be remarked that divorce was 
greatly discouraged by the Talmudists, and it is 
declared that ‘ he who divorces his wife is hated of 
God. The altar sheds tears over him who divorces 
the wife and companion of his youth’ ( Gittin, 90 a). 

7. Levirate Law. —That this patriarchal law, 
which, as we have seen, was incorporated in the 
Mosaic gamology, continued in its full force after 
the Captivity, is evident from Matthew (xxii. 25-27), 
Mark (xii. 19-23), and Luke (xx. 28-33). From 
the question put to our Saviour in these passages, it 
will be seen that it was incumbent upon each sur¬ 
viving brother in succession to perform the duty of 
the Levir. There were, however, cases where this 
duty could. not be performed, about which the 
Mosaic law gives no directions whatever— e.g., when 
the deceased brother’s widow w s a near relation of 
the Levir, and came within the proscribed degrees, 
of which the Mishna {Jebamolh, i. 1) gives fifteen 
cases ; or when the latter was a child when his 
brother died and left a widow without issue. There 
can, therefore, be no question that the administra¬ 
tors of the law in time of the prophets and at the 
advent of our Saviour had to define and supplement 
Levirate law. As the space of this article does not 
permit us to enumerate these important definitions 
and enactments, we must refer to the Mishna, 
Tract Jebamoth, which derives its name (D'llDl'’) 
from the fact that it embodies these laws. It only 
remains to be remarked, that the fear lest the per¬ 
formance of the duty of Levir should come in col¬ 
lision with the law of consanguinity, made the 

ancient Rabbins declare that DTlp n^n) 

the ceremony of taking off the shoe is preferable 
to marrying the widow, and thus virtually set 
aside Levirate marriages. As his ceremony, which 

is called Chaliza from to draw out, 

to pull off), supersedes the ancient law, the Rab¬ 
bins gave very minute orders about the manner in 
which it is to be performed. The ceremony is 
performed in the synagogue after morning prayer, 
in the presence of three Rabbis and two witnesses, 
attended by others of the congregation as auditors 
and spectators. The Levir and widow are called 
forward, and after being questioned by the principal 
Rabbi, and avowing his determination not to many 
her, the man puts on a shoe of a peculiar form and 
made for this purpose, and the woman repeats, 
‘ My husband’s brother refuseth to raise up unto his 
brother a name in Israel; he will not perform the 
duty of my husband’s brother.’ To which the Levir 
replies, ‘I like not to take her.’ Upon this decla¬ 
ration the widow unties the shoe with her right 
hand, takes it off, throws it on the ground, and spits 
before him, saying in Hebrew, ‘ So shall it be done 


unto that man that will not build up his brother’s 
house; and his name shall be called in Israel, The 
house of him that hath his shoe loosed :’ when the 
persons present exclaim three times, * His shoe is 
loosed!’ This concludes the ceremony, and the 
Rabbi tells the widow that she is now at liberty to 
many whom she pleases. 

Literature. —The most important ancient litera¬ 
ture on all the marriage questions is contained in 
the third order (“HD) of the Mishna, five tractates 
of which treat respectively—1. On the Levirate law; 
2. On the marriage-instrument; 3. On suspicion of 
having violated the marriage-bond ; 4. On divorce; 
and 5. On betrothal. To this must be added the 
Gemaras or Talmuds on these tractates. Maimoni- 
des devotes six tractates of the second volume of his 
Jad LLa-Chazaka to Biblical and Talmudic gamo¬ 
logy, giving an abridgment of the traditional en¬ 
actments. Jacob b. Asher occupies the entire third 
volume of his Tur , called Eben Lla-Ezar, with 
marriage in its various ramifications, and gives a 
lucid epitome of the ancient code. The life and 
works of this author are given in the article Jacob 
B. Asher of this Cyclopaedia. Of modem writers 
are to be mentioned Michaelis, Commentaries on the 
Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 450 ff., ii. p. i. ff. ; Saal- 
schtitz, Das Mosaische Recht, vol. ii. p. 735 ff. ; by 
the same author, Archdologie der Hebraer , vol. ii. 
p. 173 ff. ; Ewald, Die Alterthumer der Volkes 
Lsrael, 218 ff.; Geiger, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, vol. iv. 36 ff., 345 ff. ; 
Jiidische Zeitschrift, Breslau 1862, vol. i. p. 19 ff, 
253 ff. ; Stein and Siiskind’s Lsraelitischer Volhs- 
lehrer, vol. i. 192, iv. 282, 301, 315, v. 323, vi. 
74, vii. 264, viii. 73, ix. 171 ; Frank el, Grundlinien 
desMosaisch-talmudischen Eherechts, Breslau i860; 
Leopold Low, Ben Chananja, vols. iii.-vi.—C. D. G. 

MARS HILL. [Areopagus.] 

MARSH, Herbert, D.D., Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, one of the acutest and most truly learned 
divines of his day, was born in 1757, entered St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge, as a sizar in 1776, where 
he greatly distinguished himself, taking his B. A. 
degree as second wrangler and second Smith’s 
prizeman in 1779 ; was elected Fellow of his col¬ 
lege, and became M.A. in 1782. The next year 
he visited Germany, and resided some years at 
Gottingen, but on the approach of the French 
armies he returned home, and resumed his duties at 
Cambridge and became B.D. in 1792. In 1793 the 
trial of the notorious Frend, and his consequent 
banishment from the university, took place, after 
which, as his relative and confidential friend, Marsh’s 
position became so unpleasant that he resolved to 
return to Germany, and took up his residence at 
Leipsic. While there, he published a German 
pamphlet to prove that the French were the ag¬ 
gressors in the war, which, together with some- 
important political information he transmitted to 
the liorhe government, so ingratiated him with 
Pitt that he granted him a pension of ^ 5 °°- He 
returned to England in 1800, and succeeded Dr. 
Main waring as Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity 
in 1807, in which capacity he delivered English 
instead of Latin lectures, which were afterwards 
published, and went through several editions. He 
received the degree of D.D. by royal mandate in 
1808. In 1816 he was appointed Bishop of Llandaff, 
whence, in 1819, he was removed to the see of Peter¬ 
borough, which he held till his death, May 1, 1839. 
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As a bishop he had the reputation of being atten¬ 
tive to his clergy, prompt and exact in the dispatch 
of business, liberal in his views, of great benevo¬ 
lence, and much beloved by his friends. During 
his episcopate he was embroiled in many contro¬ 
versies, some of which occasioned much heat and 
bitterness. His contributions to theological litera¬ 
ture evidence unwearied assiduity in research, ex¬ 
treme acuteness, and clearness of expression. His 
great work is his translation of J. D. Michaelis’ 
Introduction to the N. T., to which he appended 
very valuable notes, and a most able and searching 
disquisition on the Origin and Composition of the 
Three First Gospels , the publication of which 
formed an epoch in theological literature both 
in England and on the Continent. Of his other 
works, we may specify—(i.) Lectures on Divinity , 
with an account of the principal authors who have 
excelled in theological learnings in seven parts, Camb. 
1809-23 ; Lond. 1838. (2.) Essay on the useful¬ 

ness and necessity of Theological Learning to those 
designed for Holy Order's, 1792. (3.) The Authen¬ 

ticity of the Five Books of Moses, 1792. (4.) Com¬ 
parative View of the Churches of England and 
Rome , Camb. 1814; third edit. Lond. 1841.—E. V. 

MARSIIAM, Sir John, Bart., was born in 
London in 1602, and educated at Westminster 
School, and St. John’s College, Oxford. He chose 
the law as his profession, and having completed his 
studies at the Temple, was appointed to a chief 
clerkship in Chancery. He was created a baronet 
soon after the Restoration, for his faithful services 
as a Royalist in the time of the Commonwealth. 
His learning was both extensive and curious, as is 
evident from his great work, Chronicus Canon 
FEgyptiacus Hebraicus Greenes et disquisitioncs , 
folio, London 1672; Lips. 1676, 4to; Frank. 1696, 
4to. The author’s chief aim in this work is to 
fix the chronology of the Egyptian dynasties ; but 
it is doubtful if he has succeeded in it, although 
Shuckford and others have maintained he did. 
The tendency of the book is adverse to the chrono¬ 
logy of the Bible. Witsius, who replied to it, 
allows it to be a work of value, discovering much 
reading and thought calculated to aid the inquirer 
in pursuing the obscure and perplexing labyrinths 
of antiquity (Orme’s Bib. Bib.) Marsham died in 
1685.—W. J. C. 

MARTHA (M<£ pOa), sister of Lazarus and 
Mary, who resided in the same house with them 
at Bethany. From the house at Bethany being 
called ‘her house’ in Luke x. 38, and from the 
leading part which Martha is always seen to take 
in domestic matters, it has seemed to some that 
she was a widow, to whom the house at Bethany 
belonged, and with whom her brother and sister 
lodged ; but this is uncertain, and the common 
opinion, that the sisters managed the household of 
their brother, is more probable. Luke probably 
calls it her house because he had no occasion to 
mention, and does not mention, Lazarus ; and 
when we speak of a house which is occupied by 
different persons, we avoid circumlocution by call¬ 
ing it the house of the individual who happens to 
be the subject of our discourse. Jesus was inti¬ 
mate with this family, and their house was often 
his home when at Jerusalem, being accustomed to 
retire thither in the evening, after having spent the 
day in the city. The point which the evangelists 
bring out most distinctly with respect to Martha, 


lies in the contrariety of disposition between her 
and her sister Mary. The first notice of Christ’s 
visiting this family occurs in Luke x. 38-42. Fie 
was received with great attention by the sisters; 
and Martha soon hastened to provide suitable 
entertainment for the Lord and his followers, while 
Maiy remained in his presence, sitting at his feet, 
and drinking in the sacred words that fell from his 
lips. The active, bustling solicitude of Martha, 
anxious that the best things in the house should be 
made subservient to the Master’s use and solace, 
and the quiet earnestness of Mary, more desirous 
to profit by the golden opportunity of hearing his 
instructions, than to minister to his personal wants, 
strongly mark the points of contrast in the cha¬ 
racters of the two sisters. Martha, apprehending 
her own act to be good, and supposing her sister’s 
wrong, because it was not the same, appealed to 
Jesus, saying, ‘Lord, carest thou not that my 
sister leaveth me to serve alone?’ and no doubt 
expected that he would commend her active zeal, 
and send away Mary with a slight reproof. Great, 
therefore, was .her surprise to hear him say, 

‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things : but one thing is needful : and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.’ This has been variously 
explained; but the obvious reference is to the 
value of the soul as compared with that of the 
body, and to the eternal welfare of the one as com¬ 
pared with the temporary interests of the other. 

The part taken by the sisters in the transactions 
connected with the death and resurrection of 
Lazarus, is entirely and beautifully in accordance 
with their previous history. Martha is still more 
engrossed with outward things, while Maiy sur¬ 
renders herself more to her feelings, and to inward 
meditation. When they heard that Jesus was 
approaching, Martha hastened beyond the village 
to meet him, ‘ but Mary sat still in the house ’ 
(John xi. 20, 22). When she saw Jesus actually 
appear, whose presence had been so anxiously 
desired, she exhibits a strong degree of faith, and 
hesitates not to express a confident hope that he, 
to whom all things were possible, would even yet 
afford relief. But, as is usual with persons of her 
lively character, when Christ answered, with what 
seemed to her the vague intimation, ‘ Thy brother 
shall rise again,’ she was instantly cast down from 
her height of confidence, the reply being less direct 
than she expected : she referred this saying to the 
general resurrection at the last day, and thereon 
relapsed into despondency and grief. This feeling 
Jesus reproved, by directing her attention, before 
all other things, to that inward, eternal, and 
divine life, which consists in union with him, and 
which is raised far above the power even of the 
grave. This he did in the words, ‘I am the resur¬ 
rection, and the life : he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live : and who¬ 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 
Believest thou this ?’ Sorrow and shame permitted 
the troubled Martha, in whose heart the feeling of 
an unconditional and entire surrender to his will 
was reawakened, to make only the general confes¬ 
sion that he was actually the promised Messiah ; 
in which confession she, however, comprised an 
acknowledgment of his power and greatness. It 
is clear, however, that she found nothing in this 
discourse with Christ to encourage her first expec¬ 
tation of relief. With the usual rapid change in 
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persons of lively susceptibilities, she had now as 
completely abandoned all hope of rescue for her 
brother, as she had before been sanguine of his 
restoration to life. Thus, when Jesus directed the 
stone to be rolled away from the sepulchre, she 
gathered from this no ground of hope, but rather 
objected to its being done, because the body, 
which had been four days in the tomb, must 
already have become disagreeable. The reproof 
of Christ, ‘ Said I not unto thee, that, if thou 
wotildest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of 
God?’ suggests that more discourse had passed 
between them than the evangelist has recorded, 
seeing that no such assurance is contained in the 
previous narrative (John xi. 39, 40). 

Nothing more is recorded of Martha save that 
some time after, at a supper given to Christ and 
his disciples at Bethany, she, as usual, busied her¬ 
self in the external service. Lazarus, so marvel¬ 
lously restored from the grave, sat with her guests 
at table. ‘Martha served,’ and Mary occupied 
her favourite station at the feet of Jesus, which she 
bathed with her tears, and anointed with costly 
ointment (John xii. 1,2). [Lazarus; Mary.] 

There are few characters in the N. T., and cer¬ 
tainly no female character, so strongly brought out 
in its natural points as that of Martha ; and it is 
interesting to observe that Luke and John, although 
relating different transactions in which she was 
concerned, perfectly agree in the traits of character 
which they assign to her. Tholuck has skilfully 
followed out its development in his Commentary 
on the eleventh chapter of St. John. See also 
Niemeyer, Charakt i. 66; and Hall’s Contempla- 
tions, vol. iii., b. 4, Contempt 17, 23, 24.—J. K. 

MARTIANAY, Jean, a learned Benedictine of 
the Congregation of St. Maur, was bom at St. 
Sever-Cap 30th December 1647, and died 16th 
June 1717 at St. Germain-des-Pres, of which he 
was abbot. He devoted himself chiefly to Biblical 
studies, and was the author of several valuable 
works in this department. Of these may be men¬ 
tioned: Defense du texte TIeb. et de la chronologie 
de la Vulgate, Par. 16S9; Contimtation de la 
Defense, etc., 1693 [in these Works he advocates 
the Hebrew text in preference to the LXX., and 
maintains that only 4000 years elapsed between 
the Creation and the Advent]; Trade de la con- 
naissance et de la verite de PEcrit. Ste., 4 vols., 

1 d 94'95 > TraitS methodique on manilre d'expliqucr 
PEcrit. par le secours des trois Syntaxes, la propre, 
la figuree, et Vharmonique, 1704; Le Nouveau 
Testament, trad, en Francois sur la Vulg. , 3 vols., 
1712; Methode Sacree pour apprendre a expliquer 
VE. S. par PE. mime, 1716. He also edited the 
works of St. Jerome in 5 vols. fob, Par. 1693-1706; 
and wrote Vie de S. Jerome, 1706.—\V. L. A. 

MARTIN, David, was born at Revel in 1639, 
and died in 1721 at Utrecht, where he was pastor 
of the French church. His principal works are 
Le N. T. expliquS par des notes courtes et claires, 
4to, Utr. 1696; Histoire du V. et du N. T., 2 vols. 
fob, Amst. 1700. lie also revised the Geneva 
version of the Bible, 2 vols. fob, Amst. 1707 
[French Versions]. All these works have passed 
through several editions. Plis dissertation on 1 John 
v. 7 was translated into English (Lond. 1719), and I 
was the occasion of a controversy which made some j 
noise at the time [Emi.yn]. —W. L. A. 


MARY 

MARY, The Virgin (M apidjx). Two great 
prophecies were to be fulfilled in the birth of the 
Messiah : the one that he was to be in a peculiar and 
emphatic sense the ‘ seed of the woman,’ the other 
that he was to be the Son of David. The former, 
first uttered by the Almighty in the sentence pro¬ 
nounced upon the tempter (Gen. iii. 15), was 
more widely developed by Isaiah (vii. 14) and 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 22), and received its full accom¬ 
plishment in the event foretold by the angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary (Luke i. 35). But 
how was the other prophecy fulfilled ? That the 
Messiah was to be the son of David we have the 
concurrent testimony of the O. and N. T. in a 
great number of passages. Moreover, we have the 
concurrent belief of the Jewish nation, ancient and 
modern, and of the church of Christ in all ages. 
And yet' in those two documents which profess to 
give us the genealogy of Jesus Christ there is no 
notice whatever of the connection of his only 
earthly parent with the stock of David. Oil the 
contrary, both the genealogies profess to give us 
the descent of Joseph, to connect our Lord with 
whom, by natural generation, would be to falsify 
the whole stoiy of his miraculous birth, and over¬ 
throw the Christian faith. 

Two opinions have been entertained in reference 
to this difficulty. The one most favoured by 
modern wiiters on the genealogies (Lord Arthur 
Hervey, Wordsworth, Alford, etc.), is that Mary’s 
connection with the line of David though real was 
purposely passed over in silence by the sacred 
writers, and that the combined effect of the two 
genealogies of the N. T. is to establish Joseph’s 
right to the throne of David, as shown in Matthew, 
in virtue of his lineal descent from David, as given 
in Luke, and, consequently, the right of Jesus, 
his legal and acknowledged, though not natural 
son, to the same honours. The other, which is 
ably maintained in the article on the Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ in this work, and which has also the 
support of the learned Dr. Hales, following Light- 
foot, of Bengel, and other authorities, is that the 
genealogy of St. Matthew gives the lineal descent 
of Joseph, while that of St. Luke gives the lineal 
descent of Mary, and that we are to understand 
this latter genealogy as stating Joseph to be not 
the actual son but the son-in-law of Heli, in virtue 
of his marriage with Maiy, the daughter of Heli. 

One thing is certain, that our belief in Mary’s 
descent from David is grounded on inference and 
tradition, not on any direct statement of the sacred 
writers. Had she not been of the royal line, 
the adversaries of the gospel could easily have 
proved it by showing her actual parentage. The 
carelessness of the evangelist to substantiate her 
descent from David, while they so unmistakeably 
assume that her son proceeded from his loins, 
appears in the incidental statement of St. Luke 
that Elizabeth was her cousin. This would natu¬ 
rally lead to the inference that Mary, like Elizabeth, 
was a daughter of Aaron (Luke i. .5). Indeed it is 
broadly asserted by Gregory Nazianzen, and other 
Christian writers, that she was of the tribe of Levi. 
This descent, according to the flesh, would give to 
our Lord, it might be thought, a claim to the 
priestly office in virtue of his descent from Aaron. 
But the words of St. Paul are express on this 
point: — ‘ He of whom these things are spoken 
pertaineth to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. For it is evident that our 
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Lord sprang out of Juda, of which tribe Moses 
spake nothing concerning the priesthood’ (Ileb. vii. 
13, 14). And may not this remarkable conceal¬ 
ment of the very line by which he descended from 
David amidst the blaze of light which proclaims 
him to be David’s son, afford an illustration of the 
peculiarity of his priesthood as being of the order 
of Melchizedec, of whom it is said that he was 
without father, without mother, without descent, 
or, as the margin reads, without pedigree, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life. But 
Melchizedec and Mary must both have had a line 
of ancestors, though their names nowhere appear 
in the sacred genealogies ; and there has been a 
ceaseless endeavour, both among ancients and 
moderns, to gratify the natural craving for know¬ 
ledge on this subject. According to the traditions 
of Christian antiquity, Mary was the great-great- 
grand-daughter of Levi who is named in St. Luke’s 
genealogy as the great-grandfather of Joseph : 
it is generally agreed that her father’s name was 
Joachim, and her mother’s Anna, and the names 
of Panther and Barpanther are given as those of 
her great-grandfather and grandfather. It is said 
that the records of this genealogy were destroyed 
by Herod, but its substance kept in memory by the 
Desposyni or brethren of the Lord. There are, 
however, grave reasons against this tradition, 
which are discussed by Lord Arthur Hervey in his 
Genealogy of our Lord , and also by the writer of 
the article on that subject in this work. Having 
made these remarks on the descent of Mary, we 
may now turn to the history of her life. 

As to her early condition, the gospel simply tells 
us that she was a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David. It has 
been supposed—and very reasonably—that Joseph 
and Mary, and their immediate relations, were now 
the only representatives of the house of David. 
Mary, too, may have been the representative of 
the eldest, and Joseph of the youngest branch 
of the surviving family, and as such it is by no 
means unlikely that Mary may have possessed 
some small inheritance at Bethlehem. We know 
how strictly it was the aim of the Mosaic law to 
prevent the alienation of property from the tribe 
and family to which it originally belonged, and 
nothing would be more accordant with the customs 
of the nation than for Joseph—supposing him to be 
the heir of David’s throne—to have espoused Mary 
the inheritress of his patrimony. During the 
period of her espousal she would, according to the 
custom of the Jews, reside with her parents, and 
have no communication with her intended husband 
except through a third person, and the effect of 
her espousal would be to add a higher degree of 
sacredness to her virginity, since the punishment 
inflicted by the law of Moses for a violation of 
chastity on the part of a betrothed damsel was the 
death by stoning of both the guilty persons, while 
the consequence of the same offence in the case of 
a damsel not betrothed was only the imposition of 
a trifling fine upon the man, and the marriage of 
the woman. Various opinions have been held as 
to the purpose of divine wisdom in causing the 
.Saviour to be born of a betrothed rather than a dis¬ 
engaged virgin. It seems eminently seemly and 
decorous, that the mother of the Messiah should 
have some one to vouch for her virginity, and to 
act as her protector, and the foster-father of her 
child, and that he should be one who, as heir of the 


throne of David, would give to his adopted son the 
legal rights to the same dignity, while, of all per¬ 
sons, he was the most interested in resisting the 
claims of a pretender. Origen, following Ignatius, 
thinks it was in order to baffle the cunning of the 
devil and keep him in ignorance of the fact of the 
Lord’s advent. The simpler and more natural 
reason appears the better one. 

The announcement of her coming greatness 
was made to her by the same angelic messenger, 
Gabriel, the Man of God, who had declared that 
seventy weeks of years were to elapse before the ad¬ 
vent of the Messiah (Dan. ix. 24). That time being 
fulfilled, he comes again to announce the fact to her 
who was to be the- immediate instrument of its ac¬ 
complishment. Nothing can be conceived more 
full of grace and dignity ; nothing more expressive 
of sublime elevation and lowly surrender to the di¬ 
vine will, than the conduct of Mary in her interview 
with the angel. One can hardly doubt that he 
appeared to her under the form of a man, as in the 
case of earlier angelic appearances, and yet one 
cannot but believe that there was a glory in his 
features which at once convinced Mary of the true 
nature of her visitor, entering as he did unan¬ 
nounced, most probably into her secret chamber— 
most probably at the time of her devotions. He 
addresses her as 4 Kex^pf-rco/xevrj , 1 a word which the 
doctors of the Church of Rome have translated 
4 full of grace,’ and on which they have built the 
theory that she had all the seven gifts of the Spirit, 
and all the theological and moral virtues, and such 
a fulness of the grates of the Holy Ghost as none 
ever had the like (Lightfoot). The word does not 
occur in classical Greek, but the analogy of similar 
words leads us to the meaning of 4 highly favoured,’ 
and such is, no doubt, its meaning in Eph. i. 6, 
the only other place where it occurs in the N. T. 
At the first salutation of the angel, Mary was 
troubled, wondering what its purport might be, for 
as yet he had only told her that she was blessed 
among women. But when he reassures her, and 
reveals to her in express terms the divine intention 
that she should conceive, and become a mother, and 
bear a son who should sit on the throne of his father 
David, her trouble changes, not into unbelief, as 
was the case with Zacharias (Luke i. 18, 20), but 
into a devout inquiry as to the manner in which so 
great a miracle was to be wrought in her. How 
shall these things be, seeing I know not a man ? 
It clearly follows from this reply that she already 
understood the angel to mean that she should, as 
she then was, and previously to the consummation 
of her marriage with Joseph, conceive and bear a 
son; otherwise there was no marvel in the an-, 
nouncement. This is the more remarkable, since 
the angel said that her son was to sit on the throne 
of his father David, and Joseph, her betrothed 
husband, was himself the heir of David’s throne. 
What was more natural than that, after the con¬ 
summation of her marriage with him, all that the 
angel promised her should be fulfilled ? But she 
clearly understood it otherwise. She clearly under¬ 
stood the angel to mean that she, virgin as she was, 
should conceive, and thus become the mother of 
the son of David. Joseph appears to be forgotten, 
and yet that her son should be the son of David was 
no wonder: the wonder was that she should be¬ 
come a- mother without knowing man. We may 
surely infer from this that she knew herself to be a 
daughter of David. The angel then tells her that 
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the Holy Ghost should come upon her, and the 
power of the Highest should overshadow her; 
wherefore also that holy thing which should be 
born of her should be called the Son of God. To 
which she replies with exquisite dignity and meek¬ 
ness, Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to thy word. 

To quicken Mary’s faith, and show her that with 
God nothing is impossible, the angel had told her 
that her cousin Elisabeth, who had lived to old age 
in barrenness, had conceived, and was now in the 
sixth month of her pregnancy, and Mary hastens to 
visit her. Very opposite views are entertained in 
reference to the time, object, and circumstances of 
this visit. It has generally been held that the time 
of Mary’s conception was, when bowing with reve¬ 
rential submission to the will of God, she said, 

4 Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word.’ Lightfoot, however, while 
acknowledging that this is the received opinion, 
thinks that her journey to the hill country was espe¬ 
cially intended to allow her conception to take place 
there. She went to the hill country to a city of 
Judah. This city is pronounced by Lightfoot—than 
whom none has paid more attention to the choro- 
graphy of Scripture—to be Hebron. For unto the 
sons of Aaron Joshua gave the city of Arba, which 
is Hebron in the hill country of Judah (Josh. xxi. 
u). It was a sacred city, and the scene of some 
of the greatest events of the early history of God’s 
people. There was given the promise of Isaac and 
the covenant of circumcision. There Abraham had 

his first land and David his first: crown. There lay 

interred Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekkah, 
Jacob and Leah. What could be more fitting than 
that the Messiah should be conceived in the city of 
those patriarchs to whom the promise of the Mes¬ 
siah was given ? that this Shiloh of the tribe of 
Judah and of David should be conceived in a city 
of Judah and of David ? On the other hand, it is 
argued that Mary, as a betrothed virgin, could not 
travel, and that her being reported to be with child 
(Matt. i. iS) must have occurred before her journey 
to the hill country. This, by giving occasion to 
Joseph to take her to his own house, would also 
enable her to travel, with or without him, into 
Judaea. It is remarkable that when she arrives 
Elisabeth salutes her as the mother of her Lord, an 
expression which would accord better with the sup¬ 
position that she had already conceived, while the 
glorious hymn of praise into which she bursts on 
hearing the salutation of Elisabeth might very well 
spring from such an outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
as we may believe to have attended the moment of 
her conception. Much, too, has been written as to 
the manner of this miraculous act. All that is 
proper to be said about it has been said by Bishop 
Pearson with his usual judgment and comprehen¬ 
siveness. One thing may be referred to here—the 
importance of guarding against the notion that the 
Holy Ghost is the father of Jesus Christ. On this 
he says: c Because the Holy Ghost did not beget 
Christ by any communication of his essence, there¬ 
fore he is not the father of him, though Christ was 
conceived by him. . . . The Word was conceived 
in the womb of a woman, not after the manner of 
men, but by the singular, powerful, invisible, im¬ 
mediate operation of the Holy Ghost, "whereby a 
virgin was beyond the law of nature enabled to con¬ 
ceive, and that which was conceived in her was 
originally and completely sanctified.’ I 


We now turn our thoughts to her betrothed 
husband. When the fact of Mary’s being with 
child was made known to him, he drew the infer¬ 
ence which was natural under the circumstances, 
and felt it to be right to break the compact between 
them. We should probably look in vain for the 
precise law of the Mosaic code under which he 
might have acted had he wished to make her a 
public example, or that under which he intended 
to act in putting her away privily. Num. v. and 
Deut. xjrii. and xxiv. have been referred to. But 
the punishment of death by stoning seems only to 
have been prescribed when the guilty parties were 
found in the very act, and it is probable that this 
law was not strictly executed in our Saviour’s days 
(John viii.) 

But the anxieties of this just man "were soon 
ended by the same divine messenger who had 
appeared to Maiy. £ Joseph, thou son of David,’ 
said the angel, 4 fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife, for that which is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.’ St. Matthew 
adds, 4 Now all this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet: Behold a virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, God 
with us.’ [Virgin.] 

The next event in the life of Mary was her visit 
to Bethlehem on the occasion of a census of the 
empire commanded by Augustus. Her going there 
with Joseph at a time when travelling would natu¬ 
rally be inconvenient, is an additional proof that 
she, as well as he, was of the house and lineage of 
David. The journey was one of about seventy-five 
miles, and had been travelled over eight or nine 
months before by Mary, on her way to the hill 
country of Judea, ten or fifteen miles beyond it. 
And how often was the same country traversed by 
Mary’s divine son, in his many journeys to and 
from Jerusalem ! Bethlehem stands on the narrow 
ridge of a long grey hill running feast and west, 
and its position suggests the difficulty' that a crowd 
of travellers would have in finding shelter within 
it. Already, in the 2d century, a neighbouring 
cave was fixed upon as the stable where Joseph 
abode, and where accordingly Christ was born and 
laid in the manger. The hill sides are covered 
with vineyards, and a range of convents occupies 
the height, and incloses within it the cave of the 
nativity ; but there are grassy slopes adjoining, 
where the shepherds may have kept watch over 
their flocks, seen the vision of the angelic hosts, 
and heard the divine song of, 4 Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace and good will towards 
men.’ Full of wonder and hope, they sought the 
lowly sojourn of the Virgin, and there saw with 
their own eyes what the Lord had made known to 
them. But while they publish abroad and spread 
the wondrous tale, Mary kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart. Her first duty in con¬ 
nection with her son was his circumcision — his 
first experience of the sharp pains of human life, 
her first occasion of sympathy with his sorrows. 
As usual, it was performed on the eighth day, pro¬ 
bably by his reputed father Joseph, and he then 
received the name of Jesus, which was given to 
him by the angel. On the fortieth day after his 
birth, she took him to Jerusalem, for the double 
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purpose of presenting him to the Lord, and making 
the offering prescribed by the law of Moses for her 
own purification. It is remarkable that the Greek 
text says their , not (as the A. V.) her purification ; 
especially remarkable, as the Levitical law says 
nothing about the purification of the child. Pos¬ 
sibly common usage may have applied the word 
KaOapur^os to the presentation of the child as well 
as the purification of the mother, so as to include 
both rites under one term. A touching evidence 
of the ‘ low estate’ of Mary is given by the refer¬ 
ence to the offering enjoined in cases similar to 
hers by the law of Moses—a pair of turtle doves 
or two young pigeons. If we refer to the law in 
question, we shall find that this offering was only 
prescribed where the woman was too poor to bring 
a lamb. But though tokens of poverty attended 
her on this occasion, she was met by notes of wel¬ 
come and hymns of grateful joy, by the worthiest 
and most venerable of Jerusalem. Simeon, we 
know, was a just and devout man, one who waited 
for the consolation of Israel, and had revelations 
from the Idoly Ghost. But tradition also says, that 
he was the great Rabbi Simeon, the son of Hillel, 
and father of Gamaliel, in whose days, according 
to the Rabbis, the birth of Jesus of Nazareth took 
place (Rosenmiiller, quoted by Wordsworth). And 
Anna, who had spent her long life in daily attend¬ 
ance at the worship of the temple, was evidently 
the centre of a devout circle, whose minds had 
been led by the study of Scripture to an expec¬ 
tation of redemption. Mary wondered when Simeon 
took her child into his arms, and received him as 
the promised salvation of the Lord, the light of 
the Gentiles, and the glory of Israel; but it was 
the wonder of joy at the unexpected confirmation 
of the promise already given to her by the angel. 
Other words were add£d, showing the spiritual 
character and the momentous importance of the 
kingdom of her son, and closing a prophetic allu¬ 
sion to the opposition he should encounter, with 
the touchingly suggestive declaration, ‘Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.’ 

But that hour was yet distant, and new honours 
awaited the son of Mary. She had returned to 
Bethlehem, and probably she and Joseph intended 
to make it their abode. Such an intention might 
spring from her ancestral connection with the place, 
and the unevolved but distinct assurances of the 
coming kingdom of her son. It is certain that their 
eventual return to Nazareth may be said to have 
been accidental, being occasioned by the reports 
they heard of Archelaus on their return from Egypt. 
But while they continued at Bethlehem, a party of 
Persian magi appeared at Jerusalem. They had 
come on a strange errand, to seek and to worship 
him that was born King of the Jews. [Magi.] 
The alarmed attention with which their inquiry 
was met by the Jewish Sanhedrim and by Herod, 
shows how alive they were to the expectation of a 
real or pretended Jewish deliverer, nor was there 
a doubt as to the place where he ought to be found 
according to prophecy. To Bethlehem, then, they 
went, under engagement to return and report the 
result of their inquiries. The miraculous star fore¬ 
told by Balaam, and which they had seen in the 
east, shone brightly in the heavens over the dwell¬ 
ing of Joseph and Mary. What the star was we 
need not inquire. The argument for its being a 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the constella¬ 
tion Pisces, is strikingly put by Dean Alford, while 
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Wordsworth rejects this view, holding with Igna¬ 
tius, Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, that it was a 
new star created at the nativity. But whatever was 
its nature, the magi, when they saw it, rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy, and testified their adora¬ 
tion of the infant to whom it directed them by gifts 
of great value and deep significance. We soon 
find Mary and her child, guided by Joseph, wend¬ 
ing their way over the green hills of Judah, towards 
that Egypt, now a Roman province, from which 
God’s people had been called so many centuries 
before. It was now much frequented by Jews, was 
not more than sixty miles from Bethlehem, and was 
separated from Herod’s jurisdiction by the river 
Sihor. It seems a natural inference, from the pre¬ 
caution taken by Herod (Matt. ii. 16), that our 
Lord was about two years old at this time, and it 
was but a few months later that the death of Herod 
enabled him to return into Palestine. Now, how¬ 
ever, though apparently intending to remain in 
Judea, they returned to Nazareth, and settled 
there. 

We hear no more of Mary till that most touching 
incident which occurred when her son was twelve 
years old, on the occasion of one of their annual 
visits to Jerusalem at the Feast of the Passover. Our 
Lord had attained the age when a boy was called 
by the Jews mini! (Ben Ha-Torah), son of the 

law. Till now he had. been in a more especial 
manner the child of his mother. We see the com¬ 
parative independence into which he had grown by 
her indifference to the fact of his non-appearance 
in the company of herself and Joseph when they 
started from Jerusalem on their return. We also 
have in it an evidence of his undeviating rectitude 
of conduct and good sense. But when the even¬ 
ing came without him, their human feelings took 
alarm, an alarm which was not quieted till they 
saw him in the midst of the doctors—not teaching 
them, but, as an intelligent Jewish child, hearing 
them, and learning of them by asking questions. 
We may imagine how Mary’s heart leaped up 
when she saw her divine son, and the reflections 
into which she would be thrown by his first ‘re¬ 
corded gentle, but serious rebuke, ‘ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business ? ’ 

We meet with no further mention of Mary till 
the marriage of Cana of Galilee, to which Mary, 
now probably a widow, seems to have been invited 
as an honoured relative. Lightfoot supposes the 
marriage to have taken place in the house of 
Alpheus, Mary’s brother-in-law, as his son Symon 
is called the Canaanite, or man of Cana. Cana 
itself is identified with the modern Kana el jelil, or 
Kirbet Cana, about seven miles north of Nazareth, 
and ten south-west of Capernaum. It is clear that 
Mary felt herself to be invested with some autho¬ 
rity in the house. Jesus was naturally there as her 
son, and the disciples as those whom he had called 
and adopted as his especial friends. As yet, the 
Lord had done no miracle ; and it has been ques¬ 
tioned whether Mary, in drawing his attention to 
the failure of the wine, meant to invoke his mira¬ 
culous powers, or merely to submit the fact to his 
judgment, that he might do what was best under 
the circumstances, either withdrawing from the 
feast with his disciples, or engaging the attention 
of the guests by his discourse. The better opinion, 
however, seems to be, that she knew he was about 
now to enter on his public ministry, and that 
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miracles would be wrought by him in proof of his 
divine mission ; and the early fathers do not scruple 
to say, that a desire to gain iclat by the powers of 
her son, was one motive for her wish that he should 
supply the deficiency of the wine, and that by his 
reply he meant to condemn this feeling. The 
writers of the Church of Rome are very desirous 
to clear our Lord’s answer of all intention of 
rebuke, and say that what he intended was to 
teach a general lesson that miracles were not to be 
performed from regard to human affinity, but 
solely from love, and his object of manifesting his 
glory. And this is true", but first among those to 
be taught this was she herself who had tempted 
him to work a miracle from that regard (Alford 
quoting Trench). But Mary having received this 
lesson, having heard from his lips the words, re¬ 
spectful but decided, ‘Woman, what have I to do 
with thee ? mine hour is not yet come,’ is by no 
means shaken in her conviction that he will per¬ 
form the miracle; her faith triumphs over the 
apparent rebuke. She had been taught that, 
though she was the mother of his humanity, it was 
not her part to interfere with the exercise of his 
divine power, that what he wrought he would 
work at his own time and in his own way; but 
still she was assured both of his power and of his 
will to perform, and accordingly she says to the 
servants, ‘ Whatsoever he may say unto you, do.’ 
In what strange opposition to the whole spirit of 
this incident, and to the comments upon it, of Ire- 
nreus, Chrysostom, and Augustine, is the prayer 
offered to Mary by the Romish church—‘ Monstra 
te esse matrem, jure matris impera filio !’ 

It was probably not long afterwards, and when 
he was in the full career of his Galilean ministry, 
teaching, preaching, and healing, in house, in 
synagogue, on the shore, on the mountain, and 
not having leisure so much as to eat, that his 
kindred were seized by the idea that he was beside 
himself. Even his mother seems to have been 
taken with the notion that he was doing too much. 
For we find her with his brethren pressing upon 
the skirts of the crowd which surrounded the house 
where he was at Capernaum, and desiring to speak 
with him. It is a natural picture of maternal 
anxiety. But when the circumstance was men¬ 
tioned to our Lord, he once more taught the lesson 
that earthly relationships were as nothing compared 
with that new relationship which was to subsist be¬ 
tween himself and his church :—‘ Whoso heareth 
my word and keepeth it, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.’ Chrysostom, however, 
and other fathers of the church, taking a different 
view of the transaction, animadvert in strong terms 
on the vainglory of the Virgin, who desired to share 
the honour which lie gained by his miracles, and 
to show the people her connection with him and 
influence over him. 4 Such comments show what 
would have been the opinion of St. Chrysostom 
and the church in his age on the dogma now en¬ 
forced by the Church of Rome as an article of 
faith—viz., that the blessed Virgin was exempt 
from original and actual sin’ (Wordsworth on 
Matt. xii. 48). 

The mention of our Lord’s brethren naturally 
leads to the question whether Mary had children 
by Joseph after the birth of Jesus. On this point 
we cannot do better than quote the words of 
Pearson: ‘ We believe the mother of our Lord to 
have been not only before and after his nativity, 


but also for ever, the most immaculate and blessed 
Virgin. For although it may be thought sufficient 
as to the mystery of the incarnation, that when our 
Saviour was conceived and born his mother was a 
virgin; . . . yet the peculiar eminency and un¬ 
paralleled privilege of that mother; the special 
honour and reverence due unto that Son, and ever 
paid by her ; the regard of that Holy Ghost who 
came upon her, and the power of the Highest 
which overshadowded her; the singular goodness 
and piety of Joseph to whom she was espoused ;— 
have persuaded the church of God in all ages to 
believe that she still continued in the same virginity, 
and therefore is to be acknowledged the Ever- 
Virgin Mary.’ As if the gate of the sanctuary in 
the Prophet Ezekiel were to be understood of her, 

‘ This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, 
and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord 
the God of Israel hath entered in by it, therefore it 
shall be shut.’ In accordance with this view, the 
better opinion appears to be that the brethren of 
the Lord were (not, as was held by many, the sons 
of Joseph by a former marriage) but the sons of 
Alpheus by Mary the sister of the virgin. 

But in that last and most touching interview 
between Mary and her divine Son, while he hung 
on the cross, it was to the care of none of these his 
kindred according to the flesh that Mary was con¬ 
fided, but to that of John, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. This, according to Chrysostom, was that 
hour of weakness when he should again be subject 
to the ties and anxieties of human affinity, which 
he contemplated afar off when his mother seemed 
to exact from him a token of submission to her 
authority at Cana in Galilee. We see in it a proof 
that, as ever so now, he was perfect man, ever 
sympathizing with our wants, ever touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities: 4 Woman,’ said he to the 
weeping Maiy, ‘behold thy son!’ and then turn¬ 
ing to the beloved disciple, ‘ Behold thy mother ! 
And from that day that disciple took her unto his 
own home.’ 

Beyond the fact stated by St. Luke in the first 
chapter of the Acts, that she, with the eleven 
apostles and the women and the brethren of Jesus, 
continued in prayer and supplication in an upper 
room after our Lord’s ascension into heaven, there 
is no further mention of Mary in the sacred volume. 
Other Marys attended at his sepulchre, and wit¬ 
nessed his resurrection; but Mary, the mother of 
our Lord, has passed from before us, and we see 
her no more. 

Not so, however, in legendary stoiy, and in the 
history of the church. Here the name of Mary 
bursts out afresh with new but artificial lustre 
The legend says that when the apostles dispersed 
to spread the gospel through the world, Mary con¬ 
tinued to reside near Mount Zion, and spent her 
days in visiting the places which had been made 
sacred by the most memorable events of her Son’s 
life—his baptism, his fasting, his prayer, his pas¬ 
sion, his burial, his resurrection, and his ascension, 
whioh last event she survived twenty-four years, 
and died at the age of seventy-two; others say she 
died at the age of sixty, having survived him twelve 
years. According to the legend of the assumption, 
her soul took flight in the presence of all the 
apostles, who were miraculously brought together 
to witness her departure. The soul flew, at his 
call, into the arms of her son ; but was afterwards, 
at his command, re-united with the body, that as 
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she had known no spot of carnal sin, so she should 
suffer in the tomb no bodily decay; and then she 
was carried up all glorious into heaven, accom¬ 
panied by a multitude of angels (see the Golden 
Legend of Jac. de Voragine). A more unpretend¬ 
ing tradition is that she went to Ephesus with St. 
John, and died there at the age of seventy-three ; 
and the general council which was held at Ephesus, 
a.d. 431, seems to support the belief that she was 
buried there. Another well-supported opinion is 
that she died at Jerusalem before the dispersion of 
the apostles, and that she was buried at Geth- 
semane. 

We must now glance at the Jewish and Mo¬ 
hammedan traditions respecting her. 

We have already a hint during our Lord’s 
ministry of the Jewish calumnies as to his birth. 

4 We be not born of fornication’ (John viii. 41), 
seems to be an insinuation on their parts that he 
was. This is one of the charges on the part of 
Celsus that Origen had to refute. Celsus not only 
states that her husband the carpenter had to put 
her away for adultery, but he gives the name of the 
adulterer, speaking of Mary as tIktovo-cl euro tlpos 
<tt par Lcl)T ov Uavdrjpa Totfvo/jui. Lightfoot quotes the 
same story from the Talmudists (Hebrew and Tal¬ 
mud Exercitat. , Matt, xxvii. 56), who, he says, often 
vilify her under the name of Satdah, and repeats a 
story in which she is called Mary the daughter of 
Heli, and is represented as hanging in torment 
among the damned, with the great bar of hell’s gate 
hung at her ear (i/nd., Luke iii. 23). Similar 
charges may be found in the Ilistoria Jeschuce Naza- 
reni, by Huldric (Leyden 1705), and are well re¬ 
futed by Wagenseil, in his Tela Ignea Salance hoc est 
arcaniethorribilesadversus Christum Deum et Chris- 
tianam religioncm ANEKAOTOJ, Altdorf 1681. 
The most formal set of accusations against Mary are 
to be found in a work entitled Toldoth Jesit , which 
was at one time supposed to be of very great antiquity. 
But Wagenseil has proved it to be a composition 
of the 13th century. It makes Mary the wife of a 
good man named Johanan, residing at Bethlehem, 
and states that she was deceived in the dark by one 
Joseph Pandera, who pretended to be her husband. 
Johanan, though advised by Rabbi Simeon to bring 
his wife before the Sanhedrim, fled, with her to 
Babylon, where she had a son, Jehoshua, who dis¬ 
covered the art of working miracles by stealing the 
knowledge of the sacred name from the temple, but 
being defeated by the superior art of a certain Juda, 
was crucified, and his body hidden under a water¬ 
course. 

The Mohammedan traditions, on the contrary, 
treat Mary with the greatest respect. One chapter 
of the Koran is inscribed with her name, and 
several others speak not only of her birth, but also 
of the circumstances which preceded it, of her edu¬ 
cation in the house of Zacharias and in the temple, 
and of the miraculous birth of her son. Plossain 
Vaez, commenting on the Koran, informs us that 
every child coming into the world is handled and 
squeezed by the devil until it cries, and that Mary 
and her son Jesus are the only ones that were pre¬ 
served from this diabolical handling, an opinion 
curiously in accordance with the modem doctrine 
of the immaculate conception. He also tells us 
that Anna, the mother of Mary, had devoted her 
daughter to God from before her birth, and that 
when she presented her in the temple she said— 
using the words of the Koran—‘ Behold the pre- 
vol. in. * 


sent which I make you, a present from which God 
is to proceed.’ He says that God named her 
Miriam, a servant of God, and that Zacharias—her 
appointed guardian—kept her in a chamber of the 
temple, which was only accessible by a ladder, and 
of which he always kept the key, and that he fre¬ 
quently paid her visits, and always found her 
furnished with the finest fruits of the Holy Land, 
and when he asked her where they came from, 
Mary replied, * All that you see comes from God, 
who bestows all things without reckoning and with¬ 
out number on those on whom he wills.’ The 
Koran appears to confound her with Miriam, the 
sister of Moses and Aaron, and the commentators 
on the Koran note the mistake, and try lamely 
enough to explain it away by saying that Joachim 
or Amram, the father of the virgin, was the son of 
Mattheus, and consequently a different person from 
Amram the father of Moses and Aaron. The 
Mohammedans accuse the Christians of makingMary 
the third person of the Trinity. D’Herbelot says 
that this mistake arises from the Eastern Christians 
calling her Al Seidat (the lady), and from St. 
Cyril’s having said that she was the complement 
or supplement of the Trinity. 

The Church of Rome must not be charged, 
except indirectly, with all the extravagances which 
have been held and taught by her members respect¬ 
ing the Virgin Mary. These vain stories and 
notions were introduced at a very early date, and 
for several centuries the authority of the papal 
chair was exercised for their repression. But age 
after age fresh stories were invented, fresh pre¬ 
tended revelations were received, and these gave rise 
to fresh dissensions and fresh appeals to authority, 
and at length Rome gave way under the pressure 
of the popular opinion. This will best appear in 
tracing the history of the several festivals which 
have been instituted in honour of the Virgin Mary. 

The Feast of the Immacidate Conception. —The 
dogma now held on this point was evolved by the 
subtleties and refinements of the schoolmen in the 
12th and 13th centuries ; and after a debate of 600 
years, in which popes and cardinals, kings and 
their ambassadors, sage doctors of philosophy and 
heated enthusiasts, have taken part, it has only been 
made an article of faith by a decree of Pope Pius the 
ninth within the last ten years (Dec. 8th, 1854). 
The doctrine asserted is that the Virgin Mary was 
conceived without original sin. The distinction 
established is between absolute freedom from original 
sin in the first instant of conception, and absolute 
freedom from original sin from the first instant of 
conception ; for many theologians who granted the 
latter hypothesis would not allow the former. 
The arguments to prove it—partly the fitness of 
things, partly the miracles performed by the Vir¬ 
gin in favour of the most dissolute and wicked of 
both sexes, provided they were diligent in the cele¬ 
bration of her ‘hours,’ and the injunctions she 
laid upon those whom she had rescued from 
death under such circumstances, to celebrate the 
feast of her conception. The suppositions by 
which it is rendered credible—either that all 
Adam’s posterity were implicated in his guilt, with 
a reservation in favour of that person of whom the 
Son of God was to be born, or that the curse fell 
upon the whole man Adam, with the exception of 
one single particle of his substance, which was to 
descend uncontaminated through all his posterity 
in one line, and ultimately to be formed into the 
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sinless body of the Virgin. Foremost amongst its 
abettors were Duns Scotus and his followers the , 
Scotists, and his commentator Bellarmine—the 
canons of Lyons, whose church was one of the 
first to celebrate her immaculate conception, and 
who thereby exposed themselves to the castigation 
of St. Bernard—the fathers of the council of Basle, 
who pronounced in its favour after the council 
itself had been declared schismatic (1438)—the 
kings Philip III. and IV. of Spain, who in vain 
solicited the Popes Paul V. and Gregory XV. to 
pronounce in its favour—and several popes who, 
without venturing to make it an article of belief, 
approved of offices for its celebration, gave indul¬ 
gences to those who celebrated them, and sanc¬ 
tioned fraternities and sisterhoods instituted in its 
honour. Against the dogma we have St. Augus¬ 
tine and the whole body of the fathers who wrote 
before the controversy, but expressed themselves 
unequivocally on the point—Peter Lombard, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, St. Bernard, and 
the Dominican brotherhood, with Vincent Ban- 
dello the general of their order. The feast is 
said to have been instituted on the occasion of the 
preservation from shipwreck of St. Anselm, after¬ 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, and by the direc¬ 
tion of Mary herself, who informed him that the 
day of her conception w r as the 8th of December. 

The Nativity of the Virgin. —There is a good 
deal of controversy as to the time of its first cele¬ 
bration, and its origin. It is celebrated on the 8th 
September, and is not traceable further back than 
the 9th century. There is a Romish calumny that 
Queen Elizabeth substituted her own birthday in 
its place. 

Her Presentation in the Temple, November 21, 
mentioned in very early martyrologies, and in a 
constitution of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. 

Her Espousals , January 23. 

The Annunciation, March 25. 

The Visitation, July 2, established by Urbain 
VI., and approved by the council of Basle. 

The Purification, February 2, established in the 
East under the Emperor Justinian, and a little 
later in the West. 

The Assumption {koL^ois, in the Greek Church), 
celebrated originally at different times, but fixed to 
be on the 15th August about the time of Charle¬ 
magne. There has been almost as much diversity 
of opinion as to whether the body of the Virgin 
was taken into heaven, as there has been on the 
subject of her immaculate conception. Usuard, a 
writer of the 9th century, whose opinion is respected 
in the Church of Rome, says, ‘That although her 
sacred body is not found on earth, the church, 
which is a pious mother, celebrates her blessed 
memory, not doubting in the least but that she 
died according to the condition of all mankind. 
But the church being* deliberate in her judgments, 
hath rather chosen to own she knows not where 
this sacred temple of the Holy Ghost is hidden, 
than teach anything herein either vain or apocry¬ 
phal.’ These words of Usuard were originally 
introduced into the service of the feast of the 
assumption, but were afterwards, about I 55 °> 
taken from it to introduce instead a sermon which 
taught just the reverse. But this sermon was 
again suppressed by the chapter of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Paris, in 1668, and the pas¬ 
sage from Usuard restored (Fleetwood, Bishop of 
Ely, in Gibson’s Preservative from Popery). The 


principal authorities on this subject are Launoy, 
Jacques Boileau, Joly, Combefis, Tillemont, on 
one side, and Gaudin and l’Advocat Billiad on the 
other. There appeared at Louvain, in 1786, Bis- 
cussio Historica an de fide sit Assumptio, by P. J. 
Marant, a work which excited a good deal of 
indignation among the Belgian Catholics. 

Besides the great festivals in honour of Mary, 
particular churches and fraternities have had their 
private ones. Several religious orders have chosen 
her for their especial patroness, and the whole 
kingdom of France was, in 1638, placed under her 
protection by a vow of Louis XIII. Festivals 
have been established in honour of particular 
objects connected with her, as the chamber in 
which she was born, and which was conveyed 
miraculously from Nazareth to Loretto, la Cintola 
at Prato, la Saint Chemise at Chartres, the rosary 
which she gave to Saint Dominick, and the sca¬ 
pular which she gave to Simon Stock ; and indul¬ 
gences have been granted on the occasion of these 
festivals, and the devotions they elicited. Books 
have been written to describe her miraculous pic¬ 
tures and images, and the boundless extent and 
diversity of the literature to which her worship has 
given rise may be inferred from a description of 
two of the 115 works, all on the same subject, of 
Iiyppolyte Marracci, a member of the congrega¬ 
tion of the Clerks of the Mother of God, born 
1604. Bibliotheca Mariana is a biographical and 
bibliographical notice in alphabetical order of all 
the authors who have written on any of the attri¬ 
butes or perfections of the holy Virgin, with a list 
of their works. The number of writers amounts 
to more than 3000, and the number of works in 
print or MS. to twice as many. This rare and 
highly valued work is accompanied by five curious 
and useful indices. The other is Conceptio imma¬ 
culate Deiparce Virginis Maria: celebrata MCXV 
anagrammatibus prorsus puns ex hoc salutaiioms 
Angelica program mate deduct is ‘ Ave Maria gratid 
plena Dominus tecum.' This work, of which he 
was only the editor, certainly exceeds in laborious 
trifling the production of Father J. B. Hepburne, 
the Scotch Minim, who dedicated to his patron, 
Paul V., seventy-two encomiums on the Virgin, in 
as many different languages. 

It would take volumes to relate all that has 
been said on the mere subject of her name, 
and to enumerate the epithets by which she 
has been addressed. Gesenius derives 

from 'HE), contumacia; Schleusner, referring to 
Ruth i. 20, from TIE', amarus fuit, or from 

.. T 

altum esse, eminere, the } passing into an * mobile, 
and the hemantic D being prefixed. This last deri¬ 
vation is the more affected by the learned of the 
Church of Rome. But the devotees of Mary are 
bound by no puny rules of verbal criticism ; with 
them Star of the Sea is the favourite meaning of 
the name; others prefer myrrh of the sea, and 
others say that God called the gathering together 
of the waters Maria (seas), that he might be the 
first to pronounce the name of Mary. 

The cultus of the Virgin, though in some 
respects repulsive, and though directly at variance 
with the solemn words ‘Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God and him only shalt thou serve,’ was, 
under many of its aspects, touchingly beautiful, 
and there cannot be a doubt that to the veneration 
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and love with which she was regarded we are in¬ 
debted for efforts in art, and emotions in connection 
with it, which could not possibly have resulted 
from any other cause. 

(Lightfoot’s Works; Alford’s Greek Testament; 
Wordsworth, Dec. ; Bengel’s Gnomon ; Biographie 
Universelle; Gibson’s Preservative from Popery .)— 

M. H. 

MARY MAGDALENE (M apta tj MaydaXTjvri). 
Each of the four Evangelists mentions Maiy Mag¬ 
dalene by name, and in each case she is referred to 
as being in attendance on our Lord. She is first 
mentioned with two other women whom he had 
healed of certain infirmities, and who, like her, tes¬ 
tified their gratitude by ministering to him of their 
substance. Hence it appears that they were women 
of some means, which in the case of one of them 
is accounted for by her being the wife of Herod’s 
steward, a position of great trust, and which no 
doubt gave to its possessor large means of acquir¬ 
ing wealth. Whatever Mary’s wealth may have 
been—and we may suppose her, as being first men¬ 
tioned, to have been distinguished in some way above 
the others—her cause of gratitude to the Lord was 
greater than theirs, for he had released her from an 
aggravated form of that mysterious affliction, pos¬ 
session by evil spirits. He had cast out of her 
seven devils. Was this affliction necessarily or 
usually connected with moral guilt? Lightfoot 
tells us that the Jews sometimes called vices by the 
name of devils, as an evil affection is Satan. Drunk¬ 
enness by new wine is a devil. See also the Horn, 
in Evang. of Gregory the Great, 25 and 53. . And 
we know that the man possessed of a legion of 
devils was thereby prompted to acts of extraordinary 
violence; and the daughter of the Syrophoenician 
woman is said specifically to have been possessed 
with the spirit of an unclean devil; and it is very 
likely that a deadening, and an apparent obliteration 
of the moral sense may have been an accompani¬ 
ment of diabolical possession. But one can hardly 
suppose that so distinctly mental an affliction would 
allow scope for that exercise of the understanding 
and the will which is necessaiy to constitute a per¬ 
son pre-eminently a sinner; and it would seem 
especially to incapacitate from that independent 
life of sin which has been traditionally, and we may 
almost say authoritatively, ascribed to Mary Magda¬ 
lene. We should be disposed rather to consider 
her as a person of some worldly importance, 
anxiously watched during the period of her infirmity 
by friends and attendants, if not by relatives, and 
devoting all her time and means after her deliver¬ 
ance to the service of that Saviour who had made 
her whole. 

This, however, is not the inference which has 
been drawn by the general assent of the Christian 
church, and is sanctioned by our own A. V. of the 

N. T. In the heading of the 7th chapter of St. 
Luke the name of Mary Magdalene is given to that 
woman whom Simon knew to be a sinner, who 
presented herself unbidden among his guests, who 
washed our Lord’s feet with her tears and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head, and anointed 
them with ointment, and by so doing gave occasion 
for one of the most touching and instructive acts 
of our Lord’s ministry; and it would certainly not 
be surprising if we should find the person who had 
been so pardoned, and so restored to a life of inno¬ 
cence as she was, devoting herself to an assiduous 


attendance upon him from that very hour. Nor is 
it improbable that the evangelist, in speaking of 
her good works, at the beginning of the 8th chap¬ 
ter, should purposely disconnect her in thought 
from the woman whose conversion from a life of 
sin he had mentioned at the end of the 7th ; and 
besides the general verdict of tradition, some evi¬ 
dence for the common belief is to be drawn from 
an independent source. Little reliance is to be 
placed on any direct assertions of the Talmudists, 
but the indirect evidence which they give is some¬ 
times valuable, and it is certain that they speak of 
some one—in connection with certain calumnies 
against our Lord, under the name of Ben Satda— 

whom they call D'tW D'HD, Mary , the 

plaiter of women's hair —the word which indi¬ 
cates the plaiting or curling of the hair being Mag- 
dila ; and they speak of this person as having been 
shut up under suspicion by her husband, and 
having in consequence broken out into adulteries. 
This has been supposed not only to confirm the 
common opinion as to Mary Magdalene’s previous 
life, but also to suggest the derivation of her name ; 
ancl it must be granted that such an expression as 
Map/a 7) koXov/jlIvtj ’M.aydaXrjur] (Luke viii. 3), is a 
manner of phrase rarely used when persons are 
named after their country (Lightfoot, Hebrew and 
Talmud. Exercit ., Matt, xxvii. 56.) 

Still, the more obvious and commonly received 
derivation of her name is from Magdala, originally 
a tower or fortress as its name indicates, the situa¬ 
tion of which is probably the same with that of the 
modern village of el-Mejdel, on the western shore 
of the lake of Tiberias (Stanley). But Lightfoot 
starts another supposition, both with regard to the 
place of residence and to the identity of Mary Mag¬ 
dalene. He shows that there was a place called 
Magdala veiy near Jerusalem, so near that a per¬ 
son who set up his candles in order on the eve of 
the Sabbath, might afterwards go to Jerusalem, 
pray there, and return and light up his candles 
when the Sabbath was now coming in [Talmud. 
Exercit. , John xii. 3.) This place is stated in the 
Talmud to have been destroyed on account of its 
adulteries. Now, it is argued by Baronius, that 
Mary Magdalene must have been the same person 
as Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus, and on 
this point Lightfoot entirely agrees with him, and 
he thinks that, Bethany and Magdala being both 
near Jerusalem, she may have married a man of 
Magdala, and acquired the dissolute morals of the 
place; or that Magdala may have been another 
name for Bethany. 

It must, however, be remembered that the first 
mention of Mary Magdalene is made when our 
Lord was in Galilee (Luke viii. 2), nor can there 
be a doubt that the persons mentioned in Luke 
xxiv. 10, where her name next occurs, as 7 ] May- 
daXrjvif) M apl'a Kal ’Iwawa koX M apLa ’la/au/ 3 ou kclI 
a l Xorirai abv avrcus, were the same as those 
described in the 49th and 55th vers, of the 23d 
chapter in the words yvvaiKes ai cvvaKoXovOhaaaaL 
avrq) airb TaXtXalas , and ywaiKt s amides fjcap 

(rvveX7}Xv0vLaL olvtQ Ik tt)S TaXiXaias. This appears 
to mark her unmistakeably as a Galilean (see also 
Matt, xxviii. 55, 56; and Mark xv. 40, 41), and 
consequently as of Magdala in Galilee, and not of 
the ill-famed Magdala near Jerusalem. But though 
one would be glad to clear the character of her 
former life from groundless aspersions, one cannot 
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but observe how all her actions, as detailed by the 
evangelists, at the closing scene of our Lord’s life, 
and after his resurrection, are in unison with the 
feelings of the woman who washed his feet with 
her tears, and wiped them with the hair of her 
head, and who loved much because she had much 
forgiven. While Jesus hung upon the cross, and 
committed his mother to the care of the beloved 
disciple, she was one of those who stood close by. 
When the awful scene of the crucifixion had been 
enacted, and even the ordinary spectators among 
the crowd smote their breasts and retired, she was 
one of that little band of friends who stood afar off, 
beholding these things in silent consternation. And- 
when Joseph of Arimathea obtained possession of 
the body from Pilate, she followed those who took 
it down from the cross to carry it to the neighbour¬ 
ing garden; and while they laid it in the new 
sepulchre hewn in stone, she sat with Mary the 
mother of Joses over against the sepulchre to see 
how they laid it. The whole of that day of ago¬ 
nizing grief she had followed and watched him, 
and then she returned with the other women and 
prepared spices and ointments, and on the Sab¬ 
bath day she rested. 

St. John gives us a life-like and beautiful account 
of her acts on the day following that Sabbath— the 
first blessed Easter Sunday of the world. There 
is no doubt considerable difficulty in reconciling 
his account with the inferences we should be dis¬ 
posed to draw from the statements of the other 
evangelists, but if we take his narrative for our 
guide, we shall find Mary Magdalene alone at a 
very early hour, while it was yet dark, at the 
sepulchre, where she discovered to her great sur¬ 
prise that the stone which closed its entrance had 
already been removed. She ran to tell Peter and 
John what she had seen, and when she came to 
them she said, 4 They have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid him.’ In the meantime other women 
may have gone to the sepulchre, and that may 
have occurred which is related by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, as it was probably some distance from 
the sepulchre to the house of Peter and John. 
Peter and John ran to the sepulchre and became 
separated from Mary Magdalene, as well as from 
each other, and having satisfied themselves as to 
the fact of the resurrection, returned home. Mary, 
who had followed them, still clung to the place. 
Peter and John had both gone into the sepulchre 
—she stood without, near it, weeping, not yet con¬ 
vinced that he was risen. The opening into the 
sepulchre was so situated that it was necessary to 
stoop in order either to enter it or to look within 
it. Mary stooped down, and saw the two angels 
sitting, the one at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. They ask 
her why she wept ? She answers, 4 Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.’ She scarcely seems to 
view the angels as supernatural beings ; and when 
she turns round and sees the Lord himself, she 
fails to recognise him at first, her whole mind 
being engaged by the one idea of finding his body. 
We see her tearful preoccupied countenance, and 
her gaze wandering from side to side, in the ques¬ 
tion of the Lord, 4 Woman, why weepest thou ? 
whom seekest thou?’ and she seems to answer 
with averted face, 4 Sir, if thou have borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and 


I will take him away;’ for it was not till she 
heard the well-known sound of 4 Mary ’ from his 
own lips that she turned herself and said unto him, 

4 Rabboni.’ The sudden change of manner on this 
recognition, the eager movement to fall before him 
and embrace his feet, is all but indicated in the 
words, ‘Touch me not.’ Jesus saith unto her, 
4 Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to my 
Father; but go to my brethren and say to them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to 
my God and your God. Thus it was that Mary 
Magdalene received the assurance of our Lord’s 
resurrection, probably a short time after the other 
women had been convinced of the fact, without 
seeing him, by the vision of the angels. Then 
Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that 
she had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken 
these things unto her. The little apparent discre¬ 
pancies between the several accounts of these mar¬ 
vellous transactions rather confirm than shake the 
credibility of the story, and could be reconciled in 
many ways. We must take each account sepa¬ 
rately as a picture complete in itself. No scheme 
for harmonising them, however plausible, can be 
looked upon as certainly true. 

Besides the derivations of the appellation Mag¬ 
dalene already given, it may be mentioned that 
Jerome derives it from Migdol, a tower, and 

Origen from to be great. The great force of 

modern opinion, both among Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, separates Mary Magdalene on 
the one hand from the penitent woman, and on 
the other from the sister of Martha. Dr. Pusey 
and Isaac Williams adhere with Bishop Andrews, 
Lightfoot, and Baronius, to the supposition of their 
identity (Dean Alford, Greek Testament; Words¬ 
worth, I)o.; Bengel, Lightfoot, Biographie Uni - 
verselle , etc.)—M. H. 

MARY, The Sister of Lazarus (M apla). 
Whatever may be the teaching of tradition, and 
whatever inference we may be disposed to draw 
from the similarity of their feelings and conduct to¬ 
wards our Lord, and of his towards each of them, 
there can be no doubt that the words of Scripture 
present to our minds Mary the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus, and Mary Magdalene, as two distinct 
individuals. The first mention of Mary the sister 
of Martha is in the ioth chapter of St. Luke, where 
he says that in a certain village there was a woman 
named Martha who received Christ into her house, 
Kal rfjde ijv adek(f)r) Kakovphr) M apla. Now, it 
seems impossible that he should have introduced 
to us in this manner a person of whom he had 
spoken in the 8th chapter as Mapla tj Kakovp.hr) 
Mayoakrjvrj, a0’ fjs 5aip6w.a iirra e^ekrjkijdeL. The 
specific description of each at their first mention 
seems to imply a purpose of distinguishing them, 
and would obviously be a source of error which St. 
Luke would have avoided had he been relating 
different things of the same person. Then if we 
take St. John’s Gospel, we shall find Mary the 
sister of Martha introduced in the nth chapter with 
a particular description, ty 5e Ma pla rj dkelpaaa 
tov Kvpiov p.vp(p Kal eKpd^aaa robs rr65as ai/rou rots 
dpi£iv avrrjs ijs 6 dSe\(pbs Aafapos ijcrdhei — 4 it was 
that Mary who anointed the Lord with ointment 
and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick.’ Let this be interpreted by St. 
John himself, and we shall find a full account of 
the transaction in the beginning of the 12th chapter. 
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He also specifies another Mary as M apla i] Ma7oa- 
Xtjpti. Had he not mentioned the anointing by 
Mary the sister of Lazarus in the 12th chapter, and 
were we obliged to explain John xi. 2 by Luke vii. 
38, there would be ground for believing Mary the 
sister of Lazarus to be the woman who was a 
sinner; but if we let each gospel explain itself, 
the anointing by Mary at Bethany was a different 
anointing from that by the penitent woman in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee. And we may add 
that the very fact of this latter anointing having 
been described by St. Luke would have deterred 
St. John, if he was acquainted with St. Luke’s 
gospel, from describing Mary the sister of Lazarus as 
M apla 7) a\ei\pacra rbv Kijpiov , etc., had the penitent 
woman of Luke vii. 38 also been named Mary. 
This consideration gives some additional probability 
to the opinion that the penitent woman was not 
Maiy Magdalene. 

The opinion that Maiy the sister of Lazarus was 
the Magdalene is grounded by Baronius on the 
improbability that one who loved him so much 
should not have been named as present at his death 
and resurrection. There is no great weight in this 
argument, for by the same rule we should have 
expected a mention of Martha. It is possible that 
both Martha and Mary may have been included in 
the at XolttolI of Luke xxiv. 10, just as we may sup¬ 
pose Maiy Magdalene to be included in the yvvaihv 
of Acts i. 14. 

But who was the woman mentioned by Matthew 
and Mark as having poured the ointment on his 
head in the house of Simon the leper ? Certainly 
Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus ; and cer¬ 
tainly this anointing was the same as that mentioned 
in John xii. 3. It is remarkable that neither Mat¬ 
thew nor Mark makes any specific reference to the 
household at Bethany of which we have such a 
lively description in St. Luke and St. John, or to 
any of its members by name, but both of these 
Evangelists record our Lord’s most memorable 
prophecy, ‘ Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this that this woman hath done be told 
for a memorial of her.’ Can we consider this pro¬ 
phecy to be fulfilled unless we know the name of 
the person who performed this good work ? If it 
is the same transaction which St. John describes, 
the name is declared to us; if a different transaction, 
then St. John, who does not relate the prophecy, 
leads the whole Christian world into the error of 
attributing to Mary the sister of Lazarus an honour 
which our Lord did not promise to her, but to 
another person. We infer, therefore, that it is the 
same transaction, and that St. John’s account sup¬ 
plements that of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Having thus shown what appears to be the correct 
view as to the identity of Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
we have only to relate briefly what the Evangelists 
say respecting her. She is introduced to us by 
St. Luke, sitting at the feet of Jesus in the house 
of her sister Martha, an active and hospitable 
person of comfortable means and simple habits, 
who received our Lord at Bethany. Martha, 
troubled and anxious in her preparations for his 
entertainment, comes in and reproaches her sister 
for not helping her in her work, and gives our 
Lord occasion to pronounce that beautiful com¬ 
mendation of Mary’s spirituality of mind, ‘ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things ; but one thing is needful, and Mary hath 


chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.’ 

This occurred about the time of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, in the month Tisri, or September, of 
the year before our Lord’s crucifixion. Some 
months afterwards he was at Bethany again, on the 
occasion of the illness and death of Lazarus. 
When the sisters sent to him, he was at another 
Bethany, in Persea, beyond Jordan, whither he had 
retired to escape the malicious plottings of the 
Jews. He did not come at once on hearing from 
them, foreseeing the great miracle he had to per¬ 
form ; and the sisters seem to have been left in 
doubt as to his intentions. In the meantime 
Lazarus died, and was buried. Martha was pro¬ 
bably outside the house when she heard that he 
was coming, and went at once to meet him ; while 
Mary, not aware of his approach, remained sitting 
within, surrounded by her mourning friends.* She 
was aroused from her attitude of silent grief by a 
whisper from Martha, £ The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee.’ Pie was still at the spot where 
Martha had met him, wishing, perhaps, to keep as 
much as might be out of observation. Mary in¬ 
stantly rose and went to him. Pier friends—they are 
called TouSatot, and this word usually designates 
persons of position and influence among the Jews — 
rose and followed her, thinking she was going to 
weep at the tomb. When Mary met the Lord, 
she fell at his feet and said, ‘ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.’ There is a 
touching tenderness in the Greek of these words 
as compared with those of Martha, which does 
not appear in the English of the A. V., and cannot 
very easily be expressed, Martha had said, Kupte, el 

&5e, ovk hv 6 &5eX<p6s pov ereBvrjKei , My brother 
would not be (now) dead ; Mary says, Ktipte, el 
9js &de , ovk (Lv pov avlOavev 6 adeX<p6s, My brother 
would not (or perhaps could not) have died ; while 
the recurrence of the same thought from the lips of 
both sisters almost admits us into the sick chamber 
of Lazarus to hear the very words spoken at his 
bedside. The intensity with which Mary appro¬ 
priated Lazarus to herself as her brother, would 
seem to have some significance, as if Lazarus really 
did belong to her in a stronger sense than he did 
to Martha. And it would seem from the 45th 
verse, that it was especially with Maiy that the 
Jews came to condole. Martha was evidently the 
mistress of the house, probably much older than 
Lazarus and Mary, perhaps by a different mother. 

After the great miracle had been performed, our 
Lord again retired from Judsea until the beginning 
of the Passover. We may suppose him to have 
arrived at Bethany on the evening before the Sab¬ 
bath which ushered in the feast. On the following 
evening, that of the Sabbath day itself, a supper 
was made for him in the house of one Simon, who 
was surnamed the Leper, as having been at one 
time afflicted with leprosy, though now free from 
it—another monument, perhaps, of the healing 
mercies of Christ. Simon’s name is not mentioned 
by John, who only says, ‘They made him a 
supper,’ whence it might be inferred that it was in 


* Bengel thinks she knew of our Lord’s ap¬ 
proach, and that her quieter and less excitable 
nature, and unwillingness to leave the Jews, kept 
her within. This does not correspond with the 
eagerness of her movements when Martha told her 
he was come. 
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Martha’s house. And yet John’s statement that 
‘ Martha served, and Lazarus was one of them that 
sat at the table with him,’ seems to indicate that it 
was in another person’s house rather than in their 
own, where such an arrangement might naturally 
be expected. Simon was probably a relative. But 
what share did Mary take in the honours rendered 
to the Lord ? She brought a quantity of a 
very costly unguent, fjujpov vapdov ttoXvtl- 

/iov,* in a box or vessel of alabaster, a substance 
very beautiful and easily cut, but very brittle, and 
she crushed the box in her hand, and poured its 
contents on his head, and, ‘ like the precious oint¬ 
ment upon the head, which ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard, and that went down to 
the skirts of his garments,’ it bedewed his whole 
person, and distilled upon his feet, and she wiped 
his feet with her hair, and the house was filled 
with the odour of the ointment. Then said Judas 
Iscariot, ‘ Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence, and given to the poor?’ Jesus 
replied, ‘ Let her alone; against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this. For the poor always 
ye have with you, but me ye have not always.’ He 
also added, ‘ Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this woman hath done, 
be told for a memorial of her. ’ 

This is the last mention of Mary, the sister of 
Martha, in the N. T. (Wordsworth’s Greek Testa¬ 
ment ; Dean Alford’s Do.; Bengelii Gnomon , 
etc.)—M. H. 

^ MARY, The Wife of Cleofiias (M apta rj rod 
KAonra). St. John (xix. 25) calls her the sister of 
the mother of Jesus. * Now there stood,’ he says, 

‘ by the cross of Jesus, his mother and his mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Mag¬ 
dalene.’ There is a little ambiguity in the words, 
and the punctuation of the A.' V. rather favours 
the opinion that his mother’s sister and Mary the 
wife of Cleophas were different persons, and that 
four and not three individuals are spoken of. And 
it has been thought that his mother’s sister was 
Salome, the wife of Zebedee and the mother of 
James and John. The objection to the other and 
more received opinion, on the ground that the two 
sisters were not likely to have the same name, is of 
very little weight. We have seen [Jerusalem] 
that the high-priest Onias III. had a'brother also 
named Onias, who eventually succeeded him in his 
office under the adopted name of Menelaus. We 
have the authority of the earliest traditions for the 
opinion that our Lord’s mother had at least one 
sister called Mary. Indeed, it is an old opinion, 
that Anna, the mother of the Virgin Mary, had 
three daughters of that name by different hus¬ 
bands; and Dr. Routh, in his Reliquice Sacrce , 
gives us from Papias the scholar of St. John [ex 
Cod. MS. Bibl. Bodl. , 2397), the following enu¬ 
meration of four Marys of the N. T. :—1. Maria, 
Mater Domini; 2. Maria, Cleophas sive Alphei 
uxor, quce fuitSnater Jacobi Episcopi et Apostoli, 
et Simonis, et Thadei, et cujusdam Joseph; 3. 
Maria Salome uxor Zebedei, mater Johannis evan¬ 


* The word 7is best interpreted by 
genuine. Na pdos tuo-tiki] is contrasted with Pseudo- 
nardus (Pliny, N. //., xii. 26), sunt multa ejus 
genera sed omnia hebetiora praeter Indicum quod 
pretiosius est (Bede). 


gelistas et Jacobi; 4. Maria Magdalene. It is 
further stated in this fragment of Papias, that both 
Mary the wife of Cleophas and Mary Salome were 
aunts of our Lord, and consequently sisters of the 
Virgin Maiy. In Matt, xxvii. 56, we read—instead 
of iVla/Ha i] tov KAa>7ra — Mapia tj tov ’Ia/vt£^ou nai 
Twori) M'fjrrjp ; and in Mark xv. 40, M apta i] tov 
’Iaxctj/Sov tov puKpov Kal ’Iw<7 9 j pd)TT)p. She was, 
therefore, besides being the wife of Cleophas, the 
mother of James the less and Joses. Now, in 
Matt. (x. 3), where the apostles are mentioned 
name by name, this James is called the son of 
Alpheus; the other James being the brother of 
John and son of Zebedee. Hence Mary the 
mother of James was Mary the wife of Alpheus. 
Plow comes she to be called the wife of Cleophas? 
St. John’s words are, MapLa 77 tov KAonra, and 
may mean Mary the daughter, not the wife, of 
Cleophas ; and the fragment of Papias, to which 
we have referred, says that St. John calls her MapLa 
i) tov KAw7ra for this or some similar reason. 
Maria Jacobi minoris et Joseph mater soror fuit 
Marise Matris domini, quam Cleophse Joannes no- 
minat vel a patre vel a gentilitatis familia, vel alia 
causa. The more general opinion is now, that 
Cleophas and Alpheus were the same person, the 
two Greek words being only different ways of ex¬ 
pressing the same Hebrew name ^n. The sons 

of Mary and Alpheus are generally allowed to be 
those who are called the brethren of the Lord, 
and from the way in which they were spoken of by 
the Jews, they were probably brought up with 
Jesus, and belonged to the same household. Most 
likely Joseph, the husband of the younger Mary, 
and Alpheus, the husband of the elder one, had 
both died before our Lord’s ministry began, and 
the two sisters thenceforth lived together. This 
would account for the sons of Alpheus being called 
the brethren of the Lord, and throw light on seve¬ 
ral passages of the N. T. (see Matt. xiii. 55. 57 ; 
Mark iii. 21, 31-35 ; Mark vi. 3-4; John vii. 3-5); 
and may not their want of faith and occasional 
opposition to his ■work account in some degree for 
the low place which they occupy in every classifi¬ 
cation of the apostles, and perhaps for our Lord’s 
transferring his mother from their care to that of 
the beloved apostle at his death, while they give 
point to the words,* ‘ If any man come to me and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren and sisters, yea and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple’ (Luke xiv. 26). 
—M. H. 

MARY, The Mother of John whose Sur¬ 
name was Mark. From the circumstance men¬ 
tioned respecting her, in Acts xii. 12, that many 
of the Christians were gathered together praying 
at her house during Peter’s imprisonment by 
Plerod, we may judge that she was at that time a 
pious and distinguished member of the church of 
Jerusalem. We also gather from the statement of 
St. Paul (Col. iv. 10), that she was a sister of 
Barnabas, that noble son of consolation of the 
country of Cyprus who sold his land and laid the 
price of it at the apostles’ feet. Of this statement 
we have a pleasing verification in the fact, that 
when Barnabas accompanied Paul in his return 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, they took her son John 
Mark with them as their companion and ‘minister’ 
(Acts xii. 25 ; xiii. 5). Whatever may have been 
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his motive for leaving them in the midst of their 
labours at Perga, he no doubt returned to his 
mother’s house at Jerusalem.—M. H. 

MASALOTH (MauraXw#, Me<r<raXi 60 , Vulg. 
Masaloth ), mentioned i Maccab. ix. 2, as a place in 
Arbela besieged and captured by Bacchides and 
Alcimus as they advanced by the way which leadeth 
to Galgala to invade Judma. A comparison of the 
account given by Josephus of the transaction [An¬ 
tic/. xii. ii. i) makes it evident that under this 
name are designated the fortified caverns described 
by the historian [Vit. 37) near Arbela, and which 
are identified with the singular remains of Kul’at 
Ibn Ma’an near Irbid [Beth-arbel]. Dr. Robin¬ 
son suggests [Bib. Res. ii. 398, note) that the word 

Masaloth is the Pleb. |T|;>Dp, in the sense of ter¬ 
races, steps , as in 2 Chron. ix. II.—H. C. G. 
MASCHIL. [Psalms.] 

MASH (Bte; Sam. m ; Sept Mo<r6x; Vulg. 

Mes ), the fourth son of Aram (Gen. x. 23); called 
Meshech in 1 Chron. i. 17. He seems to have settled 
in the north-east of Mesopotamia, as, since Bo- 
chart’s investigations [Phal. ii. 11), the name has 
been traced in Mons Masius, on the borders of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, below which lay Nisi- 
bis (Strab. xi. 12 ; xvi. 1), and in the river Masche 
which flowed past that city. Josephus [Antiq. i. 
6. 4) locates him in Mesene, a region bordering on 
the north of the Persian Gulf; but he is thus sepa¬ 
rated by a wide distance from the rest of the 
Aramite nations. To the same objection is ex¬ 
posed the view of Knobel ( Vdlkeri. p. 237), adopted 
by Fiirst [II. W. B.), that an offshoot of the family 
of Mash left their original settlement in the north¬ 
east of Mesopotamia and migrated to Mesene. The 
readings of the Alexandrian translator and of the 
author of I Chron. i. 17, suggest that in later times 
the name was known to the Plebrews under the 
modified form which in Ps. cxx. 5 is com¬ 
bined with Kedar, and hence must designate some 
nomadic tribe in the neighbourhood of the Eu¬ 
phrates. It is remarkable that among the Asiatic 
confederates of the Kliita, or Hittites, who are 
enumerated as conquered by Rameses II. at Ke- 
desh on the Orontes, is found the Prince of Masou 
or Masa (Brugscli, Hist, d'' Egvpte, i. I 4 °> I 4 ^)*— 
Ii. C. G. 

MASHAL (felD; Maao-dX; Alex. MacrdX; 

Masal\ a city of Asher assigned to the Levites (1 
Chron. vi. 74 [59]). This is a contracted form of 
the name, which is found written fully in Josh. xix. 

26 and xxi. 30— Mishal > Maa<rc£; Alex. 

Maaap ; but in xxi. 30, BcureXXd, Alex. MacradX). 
Mashal was one of the border cities of Asher, and 
was situated apparently near Carmel, and not far 
from the sea coast (xix. 26 ; and also Eusebius and 
Jerome in 0 nomast., s. v. Masam). It has not been 
identified.—J. L. P. 

MASORAH, MASORETH, orMASSORETIi 
(m*DD, m*DD, rniDp), the name given to a gram- 

matico-critical commentary on the O. T., the de¬ 
sign of which is to indicate the correct reading of 
the text in respect of words, vowels, accents, etc., 
so as to preserve it from all corruption. The word 
denotes tradition , from ’"IDD, which is used in 


Chald. in the sense of to give over, to commit (cor¬ 
responding to the Pleb. T 2 jn 3 , “OD, “P 3 Dn, cf. 
Targ. on 1 Sam. xvii. 46; xxiv. 11; 1 Kings xx. 
13; Exod. xxi. 3; Amos vi. 8), and hence by the 
rabbinical writers in the sense of to deliver with 
reference to the oral communication of doctrine, 
opinion, or fact. The derivation, from 1 DX, to bind , 
seems to have been an afterthought, suggested by 
the sentiment that the Masorah is a hedge to the 
Thorah. The Masorah, however, is not confined 
to what is communicated by oral tradition ; in the 
state in which it has come down to us it embraces all 
that has been delivered traditionally, whether orally 

or in writing. Its correlate is nfop [Kabbalci), re¬ 
ception; and as the latter denotes whatever has been 
received traditionally, the former embraces what¬ 
ever has been delivered traditionally; though in 
usage Kabbala is generally restricted to matters of 
theologic and mystic import, while Masorah has 
reference rather to matters affecting the condition 
of the text of Scripture. It takes account not only 
of various readings, but also contains notes of a 
grammatical and lexicographical character. 

Origin of the Masorah. —The Masorah is the 
work of certain Jewish critics who from their work 

have received the title of JTTlDDn [Baali 

Hammasoreth), masters of the Masorah , or, as they 
are generally designated, Masoretes. Who they 
were, and when or where their work was accom¬ 
plished, are points involved in some uncertainty. 
According to Jewish tradition, the work began 
with Moses; from him it was committed to the 
wise men till Ezra and the great Synagogue, and 
was then transferred to the learned men at Tiberias, 
by whom it was committed to writing and called 
the Masorah (El! Levita, Masorah Hammasorah , 
Pref. p. 2). Some even claim Ezra as the author 
of the written collection (Buxtorf, Tiberias , c. 11, 
p. 102; Leusden, Philol. Ileb. Biss. 25, sec. 4 ; 
Pfeiffer, De Masora , cap. ii., Opp. p. 891, etc.) ; 
but the arguments which have been adduced in 
support of this opinion are not sufficient-to sus¬ 
tain it. Ibn Ezra says expressly, ‘ So was the 
usage of the wise men of Tiberias, for from them 
were the men the authors of the Masorath, and 
from them have we received the whole punctua¬ 
tion’ [Zachuth, cited by Buxtorf, Tib. , c. 3, p. 9); 
and even Buxtorf himself unconsciously gives in to 
the opinion he opposes by the title he has put on 
his work. That various readings had been noted 
before this, even in pre-talmudic times, is not to 
be doubted.. In the Talmud itself we have not 
only directions given for the correct writing of the 
Biblical books, but references to varieties of read¬ 
ing as then existing [Ilierosol. Tr. Taanith , f. 68, c. 
i; cf. Kennicott, Biss. Gen., sec. 34; De Wette, 
Einleit. ins A. 71 , sec. 89; Havernick, Introd., 
p. 280); especial mention is made of the Ittur 
Sopherim (D'HQD TlDJJ, ablatio Scribarum; Tr. 
Nedarim, f. 37, c. 2), of the ICeri velo ICetibh, the 
Ketibh velo ICeri, and the ICeri vehetibh [Nedarim, 
1 . c., Tr. Sota v. 5; Joma, f. 21, c. 2), and the 
puncta extraordinaria, which, however, are not 
properly of critical import, but rather point to 
allegorical explanations of the passage (Tr. Nasir, 
f. 23, c. 1; cf. Hieronym. Quast. in Gen. xviii. 
35); and already the middle consonant, the middle 
word, and the middle verse of the Pentateuch are 
noted as in the Masorah. In the Tr. Sopherim, 
written between the Talmud and the Masoralq 
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there are also notes of the same kind ; thougn not 
exactly agreeing with those in the Masorah. But 
these variants had not before been formally col¬ 
lected and reduced to order in writing. This was 
the work of the Jewish scholars who, from the 6th 
century after Christ, flourished in Palestine, arid had 
their principal seat at Tiberias (Zunz, Gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrage der Juden, p. 309). 

Cojilents of the Masorah. —These are partly 
palmographic, partly critical, partly exegetical, 
partly grammatical. They embrace notes con¬ 
cerning— 1. The co 7 isonants of the Hebrew text'. 
— Concerning these the Masoretes note about 
thirty letters which are larger than the others, 
about thirty that are less , four which are suspended 
or placed above the line of the others in the same 
word, and nine which are inverted or written 
upside down; to these peculiarities reference is 
made also in the Talmud, and the use of them as 
merely marking the middle of a book or section 
indicated (Tr. Kiddushin , fol. 30, c. 1 ; ITaver- 
nick, l. c., p. 282). The Masoretes also note a 
case in Which the final D is found in the heart of a 

word Is. ix. 6) ; one in which -the initial 

p is found at the end (£n, Neh, ii. 13) ; and one 
in which the initial } occurs at the end (JD, Job 
xviii. 1), irregularities for which no reason can be 
assigned (cf. Leusden, Phil. Heb ., Diss. x.) They 
have noted how often each lettef occurs ; and they 
signalise the middle of each book ; the middle 
letter of the Pentateuch (the1 in 'Jinj, Lev. xi. 42); 
the middle letter of the Psalter (the V in 
Ps. Ixxx. 14); the number of times each of the 
five letters which have final forms occurs in its 
final and in its initial form. 2. The vowel-points 
and accents in the Hebrew text. —Plere the Maso¬ 
retes note the peculiarities or anomalies in the use 
of the vowel-points, of the dagesh and mappik, and 
of the accents in the text—a fact to which Buxtorf 
appeals with considerable force, as proving that 
the authors of the Masorah, as we have it, were 
not the inventors of the diacritical marks by which 
vowels and accents are indicated in the Hebrew 
text; for had they been so, they would not have 
confined themselves to laboriously noting anomalies 
into which they themselves had fallen, but would 
at once have removed them. 3. Words. —In 
respect of these the Masoretes note—(1), The 

cases of Scriptio plena (D^D) and dfectiva 
(D'HDn) ; (2), The number of times in which cer¬ 
tain words occur at the beginning of a verse (as, 
ex.gr.. Dip, which they say is nine times the first 
word of a verse) or the end of a verse (as pNH, 
which they say occurs thrice as the final word of a 
verse) ; (3), Words of which the meaning is am¬ 
biguous, and to which they affix the proper mean¬ 
ing in the place where they occur; (4),' Words 
which have over them the puncta extraordinaria ; 
and ( 5 )> Words which present anomalies in writing 
or grammar, and which some have thought should 
be altered, or peculiarities which need to be 
explained (pTDD). 4. Verses.— The Masoretes 
number the verses in each book of the O. T., as 
well as in each of the larger sections of the Penta¬ 
teuch, and they note the middle verse of each 
book of the O. T. ; they also note the number of 
verses in which certain expressions occur, the first 
and last letters of each verse, and in many cases 
the number of letters of which it is composed; 
and, in fine, they have marked twenty-five or 


twenty-eight places where there is a pause in the 
middle of a verse, or where a hiatus is supposed 
to be found in the meaning (as, ex.gr., in Gen. iv. 

8, where, after the words Y»PIK fp “)C>K , ’1, 

there is in Rabbinical editions of the O. T. a space 
left vacant (KpDD, piska) to indicate that some¬ 
thing is probably omitted). 5. Tikkun Sopherim 
(Dnaio ppn, ordinatio, sieve correctio Scribarum). 
—On the word DTQD, Ps. cvi. 20, the Masorah 

has this note jlpn i3N'3p3 "IT JO in D3133 
D’HDID, the word D11DD is one of eighteen words 
in Scripture which are an ordination of the Scribes. 
These eighteen words are also enumerated in a 
note at the beginning of Numbers. The passages 
where they occur are presented in the following 


Gen. xviii. 22 

Num. xi. 15 
Num. xii. 12 

1 Sam. iii. 13 

2 Sam. xvi. 1: 

1 Kings xii. 16 

2 Chron. x. 16 
Ezek. viii. 17 

Plab. i. 12 
Mai. i. 13 
Zech. ii. 8 
Jer. ii. 11 
Hos. iv. 7 
Ps. cvi. 20 

Job vii. 20 
Job xxxii. 3 

Lam. iii. 20 
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Charges have been rashly advanced against these 
Sopherim of having corrupted the sacred text (Ga- 
latin, De Arcanis Cathol. Ver ., 1 . i. c. 8) ; but for 
this there is no foundation (see b. Chajim’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Rabbinic Bible , translated by Gins- 
burg, p. 21). Eichhorn concludes from ‘the 
character of the readings ’ that ‘ this recension 
took note only of certain errors which had crept 
into the text through transcribers, and which were 
corrected by collation of MSS.’ [Einleit. ins A. T, 
sec. 116). Bleek, however, thinks that this is 
affirmed without evidence, and that in some cases 
the rejected reading is probably the original one, as, 
ex.gr., in Gen. xviii. 22, and Hab. i. 12 [Einleit. 
ins A. T., p. 803). 6. Ittur Sopherim pIDV 

D*HD 1 D, Ablatio Scribarum). —The Masoretes have 
noted four instances in which the letter 1 has been 
erroneously prefixed to “inK—viz., Gen. xviii. 5; 
xx i y - 55 > Num. xii. 14; arid Ps. lxviii. 26 ; they 
note also that it has been erroneously prefixed to 
the word in Ps. xxxvi. 7. Of these pas¬ 

sages the only one in which the injunction of the 
Sopherim to remove the ) has been neglected is 
Num. xii. 14 ; a neglect at which Buxtorf expresses 
surprise [Lex. Talmud, in voc. “ItOJJ). 7. Keriand 
Iletibh [see the article Keri and Kethiv in this 
work]. 

Form of the Masorah.— The greater part of the 
notes of which the Masorah is composed was at first 
written on separate leaves, or in books, as occasion 
demanded. Afterwards they were appended as 
marginal notes to the text, sometimes on the upper 
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and lower margin, sometimes in a more curt form 
on the space between the text and the Chaldee ver¬ 
sion, where, from scarcity of room, many abbrevi¬ 
ations and symbols were resorted to, and consider¬ 
able omissions were made. Hence arose a distinc¬ 
tion between the i"6vD rniDD, the Masora Magna , 
and the POED "D, the M. Pai'va ; the former of 
which comprehends the entire body of critical re¬ 
mark on the margins, the latter the more curt and 
condensed notes inserted in the intermediate space. 
The latter has frequently been represented as an 
abbreviated compend of the former; but this is 
not strictly correct, for the lesser Masorah contains 
many things not found in the greater. At an early 
period the scribes introduced the practice of 
adorning their annotations with all manner of 
figures and symbols and caligraphic ingenuities, 
and from this, as well as from causes connected with 
their method of selection and arrangement, the 
whole came into such a state of confusion that it 
was rendered almost useless. In this state it re¬ 
mained until the publication of Bomberg’s Rabbi¬ 
nical Bible, Venet. 1526 (the second Bomberg 
Biblia Rabbin ., not the first, as is sometimes stated), 
for which the learned R. Jacob ben Chajim, with 
immense labour, prepared and arranged the Maso¬ 
rah [Jacob ben Chajim]. To facilitate the use of 
the Greater Masorah, he placed at the end of his 
work what has been called the Masora maxima or 
finalis , and which forms a sort of Masoretic Con¬ 
cordance in alphabetic order. 

Value of the Masorah. —Whilst there is much in 
the Masorah that can be regarded in no other light 
than as laborious trifling, it is far from deserving 
the scorn which has sometimes been poured upon 
it. There can be no doubt that it preserves to us 
much valuable traditional information concerning 
the constitution and the meaning of the sacred text. 
It is the source whence materials for a critical re¬ 
vision of the O. T. text can now alone be derived. 
It is a pity that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the older from the more recent of its contents. We 
would earnestly reiterate the wish of Eichhorn, that 
some one would undertake the ‘bitter task’ of 
making complete critical excerpts from the Ma¬ 
sorah. 

Literature. — Elias Levita , miDDi! miDD, Ven. 

1 538; German trans. by Sender, Halle 1770; 
Buxtorf, Tiberias, sive Comment. Masoreth. triplex 
histor. didact. crit., Basel 1620, 4to; Capped, 
Crit. 6hr.,lib. iii.; Ol. Celsius, De Masora Disput. ; 
Leiisden, Philol. Heb., Diss. xxii.-xxv. ; Walton, 
Prolegg. in Polyglott, No. viii. ; Carpzov, Crit. 
Sac., p. 283 ; Waehner, Antiq. Ilebr., sec. I, c. 36; 
Eichhorn, Einleit. ins A. T., vol. i. sec. 140-158; 
De Wette, Einleit., sec. 90-92 ; Iiavernick, Introd. 
to the O.T., p. 279, ff. ; Bleek, Einleit. ins A. T., 
p. 803, ff. ; Ginsburg, Introduction to the Rabbinic 
Bible by Jac. b. Chajim, translated in Journal of 
Sacred Literature for July 1863 ; art. Masorah in 
I-Ierzog’s Real. Encyk. —W. L. A. 

MASPHA (M a<r(ni<pd), the place where the 
Israelites under Judas Maccabseus assembled to 
fast and pray in the prospect of encountering the 
army sent against them by Antiochus (1 Maccab. 
iii. 46). It is described as ‘ over against Jerusalem,- 
and as ‘ the place where they prayed aforetime in 
Israel.’ The allusion here is probably to Judg. 
xx. 1, or to 1 Sam. vii. 5, which would identify 
Maspha with Mizpeh of Benjamin, now represented 


by the Nebi Samwil, a ridge in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (Robinson, B. R., ii. 143). 

Another Maspha (Alex. Macula) is mentioned 
I Maccab. v. 35. Assuming the reading to be 
correct, it remains doubtful whether it be Mizpeh 
of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 3) or Mizpeh of Gilead 
(Judg. xi. 29, etc.) that is intended. The Syr. 

has here, one Greek cod. els "AXqua, 

another els IS aXefxa, another els A 4 /ia; but this 
seems to be a mere arbitrary correction from ver. 
26 by some one who thought that the places 
mentioned in both verses should be the same. 
Michaelis, however, would combine the two read¬ 
ings, and make the place Mizpeh-Elim. Josephus 
calls it Met Wrj, which Grimm thinks has arisen 
from the transposition of "AXejia into* MaXea 
( Exeget. Hdb. zu d. Apokr, in loc.)—W. L. A. 

MASREKAPI (H^nbD; ‘vineyard;’ M aaaeKKas 

and MacreKKcis; Masreca), the native place of Sam- 
lah, one of the kings of Edom, and only mentioned 
in Gen. xxxvi. 36, and 1 Chron. i. 47. It was 
perhaps situated in Edom, though this is not abso¬ 
lutely certain; and the way in which the king’s 
name is mentioned might indicate a foreigner. The 
student will observe that while some of the kings 
are mentioned with the addition, ‘ and the name of 
his town was’ (TVJJ others are introduced as 

‘ coming from ’ (JD). Kalisch remarks that the 
former seems to comprise native Idumeans, the 
latter foreigners (adloc.) If this be so, then Samlah 
was a foreigner, and Masrekah lay beyond the 
borders of Edom. Eusebius and Jerome, however, 
locate Masrekah in Gebalene, a province embracing 
the northern section of Edom (Gebal; Onomast., 
s. v. Masraca ), and now called Jebdl. It is worthy 
of note that a portion of it is still famous for its 
vineyards, which perhaps may be considered as 
affording some little confirmation to the statement 
of Eusebius (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 418). The site 
of Masrekah has not been identified.—J. L. P. 

MASSA (K&D ; Macro-?); Massa), a son of Ish- 

mael, and also, apparently, the name of the place 
in which his descendants settled (Gen. xxv. 14, 16). 
Some identify Massa with the Masani (Maoavol) of 
Ptolemy, a people of Eastern Arabia, bordering on 
Babylonia (v. 19), and doubtless the same as the 
Masei of Pliny, a nomad tribe of Mesopotamia (II. 
N., vi. 30). If this identity be admitted, then, as 
Mr. Forster states, we have evidence of the truth of 
the Mosaic statement that the twelve sons of Ish- 
mael peopled the whole section of the Arabian 
Peninsula, extending from Shur to Iiavilah (Geogr. 
of Arabia, i. 284 ; cf. Winer, B. IV., ii. 59; Kalisch 
on Gen. ad loc.) Hitzig has propounded another 
theory, according to which he locates Dumah in 
Wady el-Kora, about 50 miles S.E. of Akabah, 
and then places Masrekah between it and Mount 
Seir (Zeller, Jahrbb. 1844; Winer, B. W., ii. 742). 
But this theory has no substantial basis on which 
lo rest.—J. L. P. 

MASSAH (HDD, * temptation ;’ ireipac-fxbs ; 

tentatio ), a name given to the place where the 
Israelites encamped in Rephidim. The people had 
no water to drink, therefore ‘ they did chide with 
Moses . . . and Moses said. Why do ye chide 

with me ? wherefore do ye. tempt (JqDjiS) the Lord?’ 

(Exod. xvii. 2). When water was procured from 
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the smitten rock, Moses ‘ called the name of the 
place Massah (‘ temptation,’ from root HDJ) and 
Meribah’ (ver. 7). Ever after this period the 
sacred writers, when speaking of this event, call 
the place Massah, and not Rephidim (Deut. vi. 
16; ix. 22; xxxiii. 8). So also, in Ps. xcv. 8, 
which ought to be translated, ‘ Plarden not your 
heart as in Meribah, as in the day of Massah , in 
the wilderness.’ For the geographical position of 
Massah, see Rephidim, and Wilderness of 
Wandering. —J. L. P. 

MASTICH. [Schinos.] 

MATTANAII (HttlD; £ a gift,’ as in Gen. 

xxv. 6 ; Mai fravaelv; Matthana), one of the stations 
of the Israelites. It lay on the border between 
Moab and the Amorites, on the north side of the 
Arnon, and eastward toward the wilderness of 
Arabia (Num. xxi. 11, 13-18). The whole pas¬ 
sage in which this name occurs is obscure (vers. 
14-20). In the previous verses the joumeyings of 
the people are regularly given in the usual form— 
‘ from thence they removed and pitched in,’ etc. ; 
but at the beginning of ver. 14 the historian breaks 
off the itinerary to introduce a quotation from the 
‘book of the wars of the Lord,’ the meaning and 
bearing of which are doubtful. The itinerary 
appears in the A. V. to be taken up again in ver. 
16; but the verbs ‘journeyed from’ and ‘pitched 
in’ are wanting. We find only m&Q DS 57 D 1 , and 
then a short song of praise, or ode of dedication, 
is introduced, after which comes very abruptly, 

1 And from the wilderness Mattanah (“D 1 DD *1 
ronft), and from Mattanah Nalialiel,’ etc., which 
appears more like a continuation of the ode than 
prose narration. On comparing the passage with 
the systematic itinerary in Num. xxxiii. 43-47, we 
find a difference of names. All these circum¬ 
stances appear to favour the conclusion of Kenni- 
cott, that while the words in ch. xxxiii. are the 
proper names of places, Mattanah and the other 
words used here are intended to express figuratively 
and poetically some signal blessings or extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances which occurred to the Israel¬ 
ites at those places. By Mattanah allusion is 
probably made to some great gift from God— 
perhaps the ‘ well ’ just mentioned (Kennicott, 
Remarks on Passages of the O. 71 , p. 60 ; cf. Tar - 
gu?n of Onkelos. For other interpretations consult 
Rosenmiiller, Clarke, Gesenius, etc.)—J. L. P. 

MATTANIAH pW ID, once VWlD; Sept. 

Mardavias, M arOavta, MarOavat, Mardaved, Mar- 
Oavalas, BarOavLas ; Alex. MadOavlas, M adQavla), 
the name of ten persons mentioned in Scripture. 
Regarding one of these, Mattaniah the Levite, who 
is mentioned as the leader of the temple-choir in 
the time of Ezra (Neh. xi. 17; xii. 8), there is a 
difficulty arising from his great-grandson Zechariah 
apparently being named as amongst the ‘priests’ 
sons ’ who blew the trumpet in Ezra’s procession 
round the walls (Neh. xii. 35). If Zechariah was 
a priest's son, and if he was old enough to blow a 
trumpet in Ezra’s time, how could he be descended 
from Mattaniah the Levite , or how could the latter 
be the leader of the temple-choir at the same date? 
It seems improbable that the Mattaniah of Neh. 
xii. 35 is a different person from the Mattaniah of 
xi. 17; xii. 8, 25; so that we are forced to suspect 
an omission in xii. 35 after ‘ Shemaiali, the son of,’ 


and to connect ‘ Mattaniah, the son of Micaiah,’ 
etc., with ‘his brethren’ (comp. ver. 8) named in 
ver. 36. Bertheau ( Exeget . Hdb ., in loc.) suggests 
the supplying of 1 before Zechariah, so as to take 
him from among ‘the priests’ sons;’ but though 
this removes one difficulty, it leaves the other stand¬ 
ing, unless we suppose Mattaniah to have retained 
his powers to a very great age.—W. L. A. 

MATTHAEI, Christian Friedrich von, was 
born in Thuringia in 1744. He held a professor¬ 
ship first in Moscow, next in Wittemberg, and 
again in Moscow, where, in addition to the pro¬ 
fessorship of classical literature, he held the honour¬ 
able office of Aulic Councillor. Taking advantage 
of the Moscow MSS., which his researches were 
the means of bringing to light, he prepared and 
published his once famous Novtwi Testamentum 
GreeceetLatine; Textum denuovariasLectiones num- 
quam antea Vidgatas collegit , Scholia Grccca addidit , 
animadversiones criticas adjecit , etc., Rigae 1782- 
88, 12 vols. 8vo; 1803-7, 3 vols. 8vo. The ex¬ 
tensive researches and criticism of more recent 
scholars have superseded in a large measure this 
edition of the Greek Testament. The competent 
judgment of Michaelis pronounces its just value in 
few words. Michaelis says, ‘He has made his 
collection of various readings with great labour 
and diligence ; he found in his MSS. a confirmation 
of many readings, which I should have hardly ex¬ 
pected, because they are found in MSS. of a diffe¬ 
rent kind and of a different country from those 
which he used ; nay, even those of the Western 
Edition, of which he speaks with the utmost con¬ 
tempt, lie has corroborated by the evidence of his 
Moscow MSS. This edition is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for every man who is engaged in the criticism 
of the Greek Testament.’ Matthaei also edited 
from MSS. portions of the works of several ancient 
authors, and some inedited scholia. He died in 
1811.—W. J. C. 

MATTHAN (M arOdv), the grandfather of 
Joseph according to the genealogy in Matthew 
(i. 15, 16). By some he is identified with Matthat 
in the genealogy of Luke (iii. 24); but this is more 
than doubtful [Genealogy of Jesus Christ]. 

MATTHAT (Marflar, Tisch. Ma 00 ar), the 
name of two of our Lord’s ancestors in the genea¬ 
logy of Luke (iii. 24, 29). 

MATTHEW (Martfaios; Lachmann, Alford, 
Naddaios, with B. D. ; Matthaus). Few things-are 
more suggestive to the thoughtful mind than the 
scantiness of our knowledge of the lives and actions 
of the apostles and evangelists of our Lord. Of 
several of the twelve nothing beyond the names 
has reached us ; others are barely mentioned in the 
gospel narrative, and that chiefly in the way of 
blame or remonstrance. Of the veiy chiefest of 
them, the thing to be noted is, not what we know, 
but what we do not know. Of their work in the 
evangelization of the world little or nothing remains 
beyond vague traditions. St. Matthew is no ex¬ 
ception to this rule. Once, and once only, he 
appears in the gospel history. He is called from 
‘ the receipt of custom,’ when the Lord— 

‘ beside yon breezy lake 

Bade the meek publican his gainful seat forsake.’ 

(Keble’s Christian Year. ‘ St. Matthew’s Day.’) 
He leaves all at His command,— 
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4 At once he rose, and left his gold; 

His treasure and his heart transferred ;’— lb. 

makes a great feast in Christ’s honour, and then 
disappears, nor is ever seen again except in the 
catalogues of the apostles. Tradition, as we shall 
see, adds more ; but its statements are inconsistent, 
and the sharpness of their definitions, increasing 
the further we remove from the facts, inspires little 
confidence. Matthew had also the name of Levi, 
Mark ii. 14 ; Luke v. 27 ; and, according to Mark, 
he was the son of Alphseus, who has been identi¬ 
fied by many able commentators with the father of 
James the Less, Mark iii. 18 (Euthym. Zigab., 
Schleusner, Paulus, Bretschneider, Grotius, Ewald, 
Doddridge). In the catalogues—Mark iii. 18 ; 
Luke vi. 15—he is coupled with Thomas, which has 
given rise to the not altogether unfounded conjec¬ 
ture, that Matthew was the twin brother of Thomas 
(D ; lSn=a tivin ), whose real name, according to 

Euseb. H.E., i. 13, was Judas, and that they were 
both 4 brethren of our Lord’ (Donaldson, Jashar , 
p. 10; cf. Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3). This would 
account for Matthew’s immediate obedience to the 
call of Christ, but is hardly consistent with the 
indefiniteness of the words with which he is intro¬ 
duced —(LvOpwirov M ard. Xeybp.., Matt. ix. 9 ; re- 
\(JbP 7 jv dvbfxciTi Aevlv, Luke v. 27—or the unbelief 
of our Lord’s brothers, John vii. 5. The identity 
of profession, the place and circumstances of the 
call, and its immediate consequences, and even 
the very words in which it is recorded, leave no 
reasonable doubt that the three evangelists are de¬ 
scribing the same event, and that Levi and Matthew 
are one and the same person. The grounds on 
which this has been questioned are very insufficient. 
Iieracleon, as quoted by Clem. Alex. {Strom, iv. 

11), mentions Levi as well as Matthew among the 
early teachers who did not suffer martyrdom. Ori- 
gen also {Contr. Cels., i., sec. 62 [48]) speaks of 6 
Ae[ 3t)s TeXdprjs aKoXovdrjoas ry ’ Irjaov , together with 
4 Matthew the publican;’ but the names Aeprjs and 
Aevis are by no means identical, and there is a 
hesitation about his language which shows that 
even then the tradition was hardly trustworthy. 
The attempt of Theod. Hase {Bill. Brem. , tom. v. 
p. 475) to identify Levi with the apostle Lebbseus, 
is an example of misapplied ingenuity which de¬ 
serves little attention (cf. Wolf. Cur. ad Marc. ii. 
14). The distinction between Levi and Matthew 
has, however, been maintained by Grotius (though 
he acknowledges that the voice of antiquity is 
against him, 4 et sane congruunt circumstantise’), 
Michaelis, De Wette, Sieffert, Ewald, etc. But it 
is in the highest degree improbable that two publi¬ 
cans should have been called by Christ in the same 
words, at the same place, and with the same atten¬ 
dant circumstances and consequences ; and that, 
while one became an apostle, the other dropt en¬ 
tirely out of memory. Still less can we acquiesce 
in the hypothesis of Sieffert ( Urspr. d. erst. Kanon. 
Ev., p. 59) and Ewald {Drei Erst. Ev., p. 344 ; 
Christus , pp. 289, 321), that the name 4 Matthew’ 
is due to the Greek editor of St. Matthew’s Gos¬ 
pel, who substituted it by an error in the narrative 
of the call of Levi. On the other hand, their iden¬ 
tity was assumed by Eusebius and Jerome, and 
most ancient writers, and has been accepted by the 
soundest commentators (Tischendorf, Meyer, Ne- 
ander, Lardner, Ellicott, etc. etc.) The double 
name only supplies a difficulty to those who are 


resolved to find such everywhere in the gospel nar¬ 
rative. It is analogous to what we find in the case 
of Simon Peter, John Mark, Paul, Jude, etc., 
which may all admit of the same explanation, and 
be regarded as indicating a crisis in the spiritual life 
of the individual, and his passing into new exter¬ 
nal relations. Matthew, like Matthias, according 
to Gesenius, is a contraction of Mattathias, and = 
riTinD, Qeodupos or Oebdoros, 4 the gift of Jehovah 

and we may reasonably believe, that, 4 after and 
in memory of his call, the grateful publican changed 
his name to one more appropriate and significant. 

Pie was no longer but TlD, not Levi but Theo¬ 
dore—oxvo. who might well deem both himself and 
all his future life a veritable 4 gift of God” (Ellicott, 
Hist. Led., p. 172; cf. Meyer, Comment, i. 2 ; Winer, 
R. W. B., s. v. Matthaus, Name). The reXuvcu, of 
whom he was one, are not to be identified with the 
publicani, properly so called—the equestrian capi¬ 
talists who farmed the taxes under the Romans— 
but with the 4 portilores,' their underlings, a body 
generally regarded as infamous, and hated by their 
countrymen as traitors and apostates, the willing 
tools of the Roman oppressor. A 4 dangerous 
class,’ among whom He who 4 came to seek and to 
save that which was lost,’ found a reception denied 
Him by the respectable Pharisees, and won some of 
His most glorious triumphs. St. Matthew’s special 
occupation was probably the collection of dues and 
customs from persons and goods crossing the lake 
of Gennesareth. It was while he was actually en¬ 
gaged in his duties, KaOrjplvou M rb reX&viov, that 
he received the call, which he obeyed without 
delay. Our Lord was then invited by him to a 
4 great feast,’ Luke, v. 29, to which perhaps, as 
Neander has suggested {Life of Christ, p. 230, 
Bohn; cf. Blunt, Undes. Coincid ., p. 257), by 
way of farewell, his old associates, 6'%/\os reXtivoou 
rroXtis, were summoned. Those on the look out 
for discrepancies fancy they see one in the ac¬ 
count of this feast; but we may probably account 
for St. Matthew’s silence about himself to his 
humility, of which we see another proof in his 
catalogue of the twelve, where alone his name ap¬ 
pears with the title of infamy, 4 Matthew the publi¬ 
can’ (Matt. x. 3, cf. Euseb., Dem. Evan., iii. 5). 

St. Matthew is found once again in the company 
of his brother apostles after the ascension, Acts i. 13, 
but of his after history we have no trustworthy in¬ 
formation. According to the Ki)pvyfia Ittrpov, 
cited by Clem. Alex., Strom, vi. 5. 43, which is 
referred to as a traditional statement by Apollonius, 
cir. 180 (ap. Euseb. H. E., v. 18), all apostles re¬ 
mained at Jerusalem twelve years after the cruci¬ 
fixion, devoting their labours to their own country¬ 
men ; and, according to Eusebius, when Matthew 
was called to leave them, he sought to supply the 
want of his personal presence, rb Xeiirov rfj ai jtov 
7 rapovatq., by the gift of his Aramaic gospel (//. E., 
iii. 24). Eusebius could only tell us that he went 
to preach 4 to others,’ icfS erlpov s ; nor was Origen 
(Euseb., H. E. iii. 1) or Jerome {De Vir. III.) 
able to supply any thing more definite. This 
deficiency is, as usual, amply supplied by later 
writers, by whom the field of his missionary 
labours is specified as Macedonia (Isid. Ilispal.), 
Syria (Symeon, Metaph.), Persia (Ambrose), 
Parthia, and Media. The favourite place was 
Ethiopia, a tradition probably based on Euseb., 
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II. E. v. io (Socrates, H. E. i. 19; Ruff., H. E. 
x. 9). Nicephorus Callistus, ii. 41 (cir. 1350, A. D.), 
the latest of all, knows most about the evangelist, 
and finds him hearers and converts among the 
Anthropophagi. He also makes him die a mar¬ 
tyr’s death, which is accepted by the Martyrolog. 
Roman ., in defiance of the testimony of the early 
church that his end was natural. According to 
Clem. Alex., Peed. ii. 1, he practised rigid asceti¬ 
cism, 4 living on seeds and fruits, and herbs, with¬ 
out flesh,’ and exaggerating the abstinence of the 
Baptist. The apocryphal 4 Acts and Martyrdom 
of Matthew,’ published by Tischendorf, are un¬ 
worthy of attention.—E. V. 

MATTHEW, Gospel of. i. Author .— There 
is no ancient book with regard to the authorship 
of which we have earlier, fuller, and more unani¬ 
mous testimony. From Papias, almost if not quite 
contemporary with the apostles, downwards, we 
have a stream of unimpeachable witnesses to the 
fact that Matthew was the author of a gospel; 
while the quotations which abound in the works 
of the Fathers prove that at least as early as Ire- 
nseus—if we may not also add Justin, whose 4 Me¬ 
morabilia of Christ ’ we cannot but identify with the 
4 Gospels ’ he speaks of as in public use—prove 
that the gospel received by the church under his 
name was the same as that which has reached us. 
As in the case of the other synoptists, a subsidiary 
argument of no small weight in favour of the cor¬ 
rectness of this assignment, may be drawn from 
the comparative insignificance of St. Matthew 
among the twelve. Any one desirous of imposing 
a spurious gospel on the church would have natu¬ 
rally assumed one of the principal apostles as its 
author, instead of one whose name could add but 
little weight or authority to the composition. 

2. Time and Place of its Composition .—There is 
little in the gospel itself to throw any light on the 
date of its composition. In xxvii. 7, 8 ; xxviii. 15, 
we have evidences of a date some years subsequent 
to the Resurrection; but these may well be addi¬ 
tions of a later hand, and prove nothing as to the 
age of the substance of the gospel. Little trust can 
be placed in the dates given by some late writers ; 
e. g, Theopliylact, Euthymius Zigabenus, Euseb. 
CAron. eight years after the Ascension ; Nicepli., 
Callist, and the Chron. Pasch., A. D. 45. The 
only early testimony is that of Irenaeus (Hcer. iii. 
1, p. 174), that it was written ‘when St. Peter 
and St. Paul were preaching in Rome, and found¬ 
ing the church.’ This would bring it down to 
about 63 A. D. ; probably somewhat earlier, as this 
is the latest date assigned for St. Luke’s Gospel; 
and we have the authority of a tradition accepted by 
Origen, for the priority of that of St. Matthew, ev 
Trapaddoei p.a 6 <hv . . . 8 tl irptirov p.kv ylypairTcu 
t 6 Kara t 6 v irore reXiovr/u varepov 5 £ cltt 6 ot. I. Xp. 
MarS-cuo*' (Euseb., H.E. , vi. 25). The most pro¬ 
bable date is between 50 and 60 A. D., though this 
is by no means universally accepted by modern 
writers. Tillemont maintains 33 A.D. ; Townson 
37 A. D. ; Owen and Tomline 38 A. D. ; Davidson, 
Int.rod. N. T., inclines to 41-43 A. D. ; while Hug, 
Eichhorn, Credner, Bertholdt, etc., identifying 
4 Zacharias the son of Barachias ’ (xxiii. 35) with 
Zacharias the son of Baruch, whose murder is re¬ 
corded by Josephus (Bell. Jud. iv. 6. 4), place its 
composition shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, a 
theory which is rejected by De Wetle and Meyer, 


and may safely be dismissed as untenable. When 
the external evidence is so inconsistent, and the 
internal evidence so scanty and precarious, no 
definite conclusion can well be arrived at. 

With regard to the place, there is no difference 
of opinion. All ancient authorities agree that St. 
Matthew wrote his gospel in Palestine, and this has 
been as unanimously received by modem critics. 

3. For what readers was it written ?—As with 
the place of its composition, so with the persons 
for whose use it was primarily intended. The 
concurrent testimony of the early church that St. 
Matthew drew up his gospel for the benefit of the 
Jewish Christians of Palestine (rois dvd ’lovdaio-fiou 
Tnoreijo-ao-i, Orig. apud Euseb. II. E. vi. 25), has 
been accepted without question, and may be 
regarded as a settled point. The statement of 
Eusebius is that, ‘having previously preached to 
the Ilebrews, when he was about to go to others 
also, he committed to writing in his native tongue 
his gospel (t 6 /car’ ai Wbv etiayyl\iov), and so filled 
up by his writing that which was lacking of his 
presence to those whom he was departing from’ 
(Euseb. H. E. iii. 24). The testimony of Jerome, 
frequently repeated, is to the same effect (Prof, ad 
Matt.; de Vir. III.; Comm, in Hos. xi.) The 
passages quoted and referred to above, it is true, 
have reference to the supposed Aramaic original, 
and not to the present Greek gospel. But what¬ 
ever conclusion may be arrived at on the perplexed 
question of the origin of the existing gospel, Mr. 
Westcott has shown (Inirod. to Gospels, p. 208) 
that 4 there is no sufficient reason to depart from 
the unhesitating habit of the earliest writers who 
notice the subject, in practically identifying the 
revised version with the original text,’ so that 
whatever has been stated of the purpose or cha¬ 
racteristics of the one may unhesitatingly be re¬ 
garded as applicable to the other also. 

Looking therefore to our present gospel for proofs 
of its original destination, we find internal evi¬ 
dence tending to confirm the traditional statement. 
The great object of the evangelist is evidently to 
prove to his countrymen that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the promised Messiah, the antitype of the figures 
of the old covenant, and the fulfilment of all pro¬ 
phecy. The opening words of his gospel declare 
his purpose. Jesus Christ is set forth as 4 the son 
of David,’ and 4 the son of Abraham ’ fulfilling 
‘the promises made to the fathers,’ and reviv¬ 
ing the faded glories of the nation in the heir of 
David’s royal line, Abraham’s promised seed (cf. 
Iren. Fragm. xxix. ; liar. iii. 9. 1 ; Orig. in 
Joann., tom. iv., p. 4). In the symmetrical 
arrangement of the genealogy also, ‘its divisions’ 
(as Dean Goodwin has remarked, Comm, in St. 
Matt., Introd.), 4 corresponding to the two great 
crises in their national life—the maximum and 
minimum points of Hebrew prosperity ’—we have 
an accommodation to Jewish prejudices and 
Jewish habits of thought, in marked contrast with 
the continuous order of the universalistic St. Luke. 
As we advance we find that the accomplishment 
of the promises, the proof that Jesus Christ is Fie 
of whom 4 Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write,’ is the object nearest to his heart. Thus he 
is continually speaking of the necessity of this or 
that event happening, in order that a particular 
prophecy might be fulfilled (tm Tr\ 7 )pwdfj t 6 pyjOhu 
inrb rov Kvplov (or Qeou) 81 a roO 7 Tpo<p r qrov, i. 22, ii. 
15, xxi. 4, xxvi. 56, cf. ii. 17, iii. 3, iv. 14, 
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viii. 17, etc.) ; while his whole gospel is full of 
allusions to those passages and sayings of the 
O. T. in which the Christ was predicted and 
foreshadowed. As Da Costa has remarked (Four 
Witnesses, p. 20), he regards the events he 
narrates as ‘realised prophecy,’ and everything 
is recorded with this view, that he may lead his 
countrymen to recognise in Jesus their promised 
Deliverer and King. 

It is in keeping with the destination of his gospel 
that we find in St. Matthew less frequent explana¬ 
tions of Jewish customs, laws, and localities, than 
in the other gospels. In the Sermon on the Mount 
Christ is introduced declaring himself not as the 
destroyer but the fulfiller of the Mosaic law. When 
the twelve are sent forth they are forbidden to go 
‘into the way of the Gentiles’ (x. 5, cf. xv. 24). 
And in the same passage—the only one in which 
the Samaritans are mentioned—that abhorred race 
is put on a level with the heathen, not at once to 
be gladdened with the gospel message. 

But while we keep this in view, as the evan¬ 
gelist’s first object, we must not strain it too 
narrowly, as though he had no other purpose than 
to combat the objections and to satisfy the pre¬ 
possessions of the Jews. No evangelist expresses 
with greater distinctness the universality of Christ’s 
mission, or does more to break down the narrow 
notion of a Messiah for Israel, who was not one 
also for the whole world; none delivers stronger 
warnings against trusting to an Abrahamic descent 
for acceptance with God. It is in St. Matthew 
that we read of the visit of the Magi (ii. 1, ff.), 
symbolizing the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles; it is he that speaks of the fulfilment of 
Isaiah’s prophecy, when ‘the nations that sat in 
darkness saw a great light’ (iv. 15, 16), and adds 
to the narrative of the cure of the centurion’s ser¬ 
vant what is wanting to the universalistic Luke, 
that ‘many should come from the East and West,’ 
etc. (viii. 11). The narrative of the Syrophoenician 
woman, omitted by St. Luke, is given by St. 
Matthew, in whom alone we also find the command 
to ‘make disciples of all nations’ (xxviii. 19), and 
the unrestricted invitation to ‘ all that labour and 
are heavy laden’ (xi. 28). Nowhere are we made 
more conscious of the deep contrast between the 
spiritual teaching of Christ and the formal teaching 
of the rulers of the Jewish church. We see also 
that others besides Jewish readers were contem¬ 
plated, from the interpretations and explanations 
occasionally added, e.g., Immanuel, i. 23; Gol¬ 
gotha, xxvii. 33; Eli, lama sabachtliani ? ver. 46. 

4. Original Language .—We have seen that, 
with regard to those for whom this gospel was 
originally composed, the external evidence is sup¬ 
ported and confirmed by the internal. It is not so 
with the difficult question we now proceed to con¬ 
sider. While there is absolutely nothing in the 
gospel itself to lead us to imagine that it is a trans¬ 
lation, and, on the contrary, everything favours the 
view that in the present Greek text, with its per¬ 
petual verbal correspondence with the other synop- 
tists, we have the original composition of the author 
himself; the unanimous testimony of all antiquity 
affirms that St. Matthew wrote his gospel in 
Hebrew, i. e., the Aramaic or Syro-Chaldaic dialect, 
which was the vernacular tongue of the then in¬ 
habitants of Palestine. The internal evidence there¬ 
fore is at variance with the external, and it is by no 
means easy to adjust the claims of the two. 


To look first at the external evidence. The 
unanimity of all ancient authorities as to the He¬ 
brew origin of this gospel is complete. In the 
words of the late Canon Cureton (Syriac Recension, 
p. lxxxiii.), ‘no fact relating to the history of the 
gospels is more fully and satisfactorily established. 
From the days of the apostles down to the end of 
the 4th century, every writer who had occasion to 
refer to this matter has testified the same thing. 
Papias, Irenseus, Pantoenus, Origen, Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem, Athanasius, Epiplianius, Jerome, all with 
one consent affirm this. Such a chain of historical 
evidence appears to be amply sufficient to establish 
the fact that St. Matthew wrote his gospel origin¬ 
ally in the Iiebrew dialect of that time, for the 
benefit of Jews who understood and spoke the 
language.’ To look at the evidence more particu¬ 
larly—(1.) The earliest witness is Papias, Bishop 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia, in the beginning of the 
2d century; a hearer of the apostle, or more pro¬ 
bably the presbyter John, and companion of Poly¬ 
carp (Iren., Hcer. v. 33. 4). Eusebius describes 
him (H. E., iii. 36) as ‘ a man of the widest general 
information, and well acquainted with the Scrip¬ 
tures,’ avTjp ra iravra 6Vt paXcora XoyubraTos Kal 
ypacpijs eidrjpwp; and though in another place he 
depreciates his intellectual power, a(p65pa apurphs 
&v top vobv (H. E., iii. 39), this unfavourable view 
seems chiefly to have reference to his millennarian 
views (cf. Iren., Hcer. v. 33. 3), and can hardly 
invalidate his testimony on a matter of fact. Papias 
says, it would seem on the authority of John the 
Presbyter, ‘ Matthew compiled his gospel (or ‘ the 
oracles’) in the Hebrew dialect; while each inter¬ 
preted them according to his ability ’ (MarOaios pep 
odv E/Spaftk SlclXIktip ra XoyLa (rweypaif/aro: ijpprj- 
vevae S’ avra fjp dvparbs frcacrros). In estimating 
the value of this testimony two important points 
have to be considered; the meaning of the term 
X6yia ; and whether Papias is speaking of the 
present or the past. On the latter point there can 
be little doubt. His use of the aorist, rjpprjpevae, 
not eppypetiei, evidently shows that the state of 
things to which he or his original authority referred 
had passed away, and that individual translation 
was no longer necessary. It would seem, therefore, 
to follow, that ‘ an authorised Greek representative 
of the Hebrew St. Matthew’ had come into use 
‘in the generation after the apostles’ (Westcott, 
Introd., p. 207, note). The signification of Xoyia 
has been much controverted. Schleiermacher 
(Stud. u. Krit., 1832, p. 735) was the first to ex¬ 
plain the term of a supposed ‘collection of dis¬ 
courses’ which is held to have been the basis 
which, by gradual modification and interpolation, 
was transformed into the existing gospel (Meyer, 
Comm., i. 13). This view has found wide accept¬ 
ance, and has been strenuously maintained by Lach- 
mann (S. u. K., 1835), Meyer, De Wette, Credner, 
Wieseler, B. Crusius, Ewald, Renan, etc., but has 
been controverted by Liicke (S. u. K., 1833), Hug, 
Ebrard, Bauer, Delitzsch, Hilgenfeld, Thiersch, 
Alford, Westcott, etc. But X6yia, in the N. T., 
signifies the whole revelation made by God, rather 
thait the mere wo?'ds in which that revelation is 
contained (Acts vii. 38; Rom. iii. 2; Ileb. v. 12; 
1 Pet. iv. 11); and, as has been convincingly shown 
by Hug and Ebrard, the patristic use of the word 
confirms the opinion that, as used by Papias, both in 
this passage and in the title of his own work (Xoylup 
KvpiaKwp it-rjyTjcris), it implies a combined record of 
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facts and discourses corresponding to the later use 
of the word ‘gospel.’ (2.) The next witness is Ire- 
nseus, who, as quoted by Euseb. {II. E ., v. 8), says, 
that ‘ Matthew among the Plebrews published also 
a written gospel in their own language’— 7-77 idlq, 
avTtov diaXeKTU). Hug and others have attempted 
to invalidate this testimony, as a mere repetition of 
that of Papias, whose disciple, according to Jerome, 
Irenasus was; but we may safely accept it as inde¬ 
pendent evidence. (3.) Pantaenus, the next wit¬ 
ness, cannot be considered to strengthen the case 
for the Hebrew original much. Though, as far 
as it goes, his evidence is definite enough. His 
story, as reported by Eusebius, is that ‘ he is said 
to have gone to the Indians’ (probably in the 
south of Arabia}, ‘where it is reported that the 
Gospel of St. Matthew had preceded him among 
some who had there acknowledged Christ, to whom 
it is said the Apostle Bartholomew had preached, 
and had left with them the writing of Matthew in 
Plebrew letters ('E /3 paluv ypdfxfxaaL ttjv tov Mar- 
Oaiov xaraXei^ai ypacprjv), and that it was preserved 
to the time mentioned.’ Jerome tells the same 
tale, with the addition that Pantmnus brought back 
this Hebrew gospel with him {de Vir. Ill ., 36). 
No works of Pantsenus have been preserved, and 
we have no means of confirming or refuting the 
tale, which has somewhat of a mythical air, and 
is related as a mere story {Xlyerai, \6yos evpetv 
avrbv ), even by Eusebius. (4.) The testimony of 
Origen has been already referred to. It is equally 
definite with those quoted above on the fact that 
the gospel was ‘ published for Jewish believers, and 
composed in Hebrew letters’ (ifcdedcoKbra avro rois 
airb ’I ovbdicrpLov 7rnrmW<ri, ypdp.p.aaiv '"E(3pcuKo?s 
(twt erayfilvop, Euseb. II. E., vi. 25). There is 
no reason for questioning the independence of 
Origen’s evidence, or for tracing it back to Papias. 
He clearly states what was the belief of the church 
at that time, and without a doubt as to its correct¬ 
ness. (For a refutation of the objections brought 
against it by Masch and Hug, etc., see Marsh’s 
Michaelis , iv. 128, 135, ff.) (5.) We have already 
given the testimony of Eusebius (H. E ., iii. 24), to 
which may be added a passage [ad Marin, quasi ., 
ii. p. 941) in which he ascribes the words, 6 \J/b tov 
cra(3(3arou, to the translator , irapd rod eppLrjuebaavros 
tt]p ypa<priv, adding, ‘ for the evangelist Matthew 
delivered his gospel in the Plebrew tongue.’ This is 
very important evidence as to the belief of Euse¬ 
bius, which was clearly that of the church gene¬ 
rally, that the gospel was originally composed in 
Plebrew. (6.) Epiphanius ( liar ., xxix. 9, p. 124) 
states the same fact without the shadow of a doubt, 
adding, that Matthew was the only evangelist who 
wrote eftpaXarL kolI efipa.LKo'is ypdp.p.a(riv. The value 
of his evidence, however, is impaired by his identi¬ 
fication of the Hebrew original with that employed 
by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, by whom he 
asserts it was still preserved, erl 0-1 ufcrcu. (7.) The 
same observation may also be made concerning the 
testimony of Jerome, whose references to this sub¬ 
ject are very frequent, and who is the only one of 
the fathers who appears to have actually seen the 
supposed Hebrew archetype [Era/, ad Matt. ; De 
Vir. III. 3 and 36; in Quat. Ev. ad Dam. praf. ; 
Ep. Dam. de Osanna ; Ep. ad Hedib. queest. viii.; 
Comm, in Hos. xi.) A perusal of these passages 
shows that there was a book preserved in the 
library collected by Pampliilus at Caesarea, which 
was supposed to be the Hebrew original, ‘ ipsuvi 


Hebraicum ,’ and was as such transcribed and trans¬ 
lated into Greek and Latin by Jerome, circa 392 
A. D., from a copy obtained from the Nazarenes at 
the Syrian city of Berea. Afterwards, circa 398 
a.d. {Comm, in Matt. xii. 13), he speaks more 
doubtfully of it, ‘ quod vocatur a plerisque Matt, 
authenticum. ’ Later on, 415 a.d. ( Contr. Pelag. 
iii. 1), he modifies his opinion still further, and de¬ 
scribes the book used by the Nazarenes and pre¬ 
served in the library at Caesarea as ‘ Ev. juxta 
Hebraeos . . . secundum Apostolos, sive ut plerique 
autumant juxta Matthaeum’ (cf. Edin. Rev., July 
1851, p. 39; De Wette, Einl., p. 100). While 
then we may safely accept Jerome as an additional 
witness to the belief of the early church that St. 
Matthew’s gospel was originally composed in Ple¬ 
brew (Aramaic), which he mentions as something 
universally recognised without a hint of a doubt, 
we may reasonably question whether the book he 
translated had any sound claims to be considered 
the genuine work of St. Matthew, and whether 
Jerome himself did not ultimately discover his mis¬ 
take, though he shrunk from openly confessing it. 
We may remark, in confirmation of this, that un¬ 
less the Aramaic book had differed considerably 
from the Greek gospel, Jerome would hardly have 
taken the trouble to translate it; and that while, 
whenever he refers to St. Matthew, he cites it ac¬ 
cording to the present text, he never quotes the 
Nazarene gospel as a work of canonical authority, 
but only in such terms as, ‘ quo utuntur Nazareni,’ 
‘ quod lectitant Nazarcei,’ ‘ quod juxta Heb. Na¬ 
zar. legere consueverunt,’ and still more doubtingly, 
‘ qui crediderit evangelio, quod secundum Iiebrseos 
editum nuper transtulimus ;’ language inconsistent 
with his having regarded it as canonical Scripture. 
(8.) The statements of later writers, Cyril of Jer., 
Athanas., Chrysos., August., Greg. Naz., etc., 
merely echo the same testimony, and need not be 
more particularly referred to. 

An impartial survey of the above evidence leads 
to the conclusion, that in the face of so many inde¬ 
pendent witnesses we should be violating the first 
principles of historical criticism if we refused to 
accept the fact that St. Matthew wrote his gospel 
originally in Hebrew. But whether this original 
was ever seen by Jerome or Epiphanius, is more 
than questionable. 

What, then, is the origin of our present gospel ? 
To whom are we to ascribe its existing form and 
language? What is its authority? These are the 
questions which now meet us, and to which it must 
be confessed it is not easy to give a satisfactory 
answer. We may, at the outset, lay down, as 
indisputable, in opposition to Cureton (who asserts, 
71 . s ., that ‘ a careful critical examination of the 
Greek text will afford very strong confirmation’ of 
the Plebrew original), that the phenomena of the 
gospel as we have it—its language, its coincidences 
with and divergences from the other synoptists, 
the quotations from the O. T. it contains, and the 
citations made from it by ancient writers, all 
oppose the notion of the present Greek text.being 
a translation, and support its canonical authority. 
(1.) An important argument maybe drawn from 
the use made of the existing gospel by all ancient 
writers. As Olshausen remarks (Clark’s ed., i. 
xxviii.), while all the fathers of the church assert 
the Plebrew origin of the gospel, they without 
exception make use Of the existing Greek text as 
canonical Scripture, and that without doubt or 
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question, or any thing that would lead to the belief 
that they regarded it as of less authority than the 
original Hebrew, or possessed it in any other form 
than that in which we now have it. (2.) Another 
argument in favour of the authoritative character 
of our present gospel arises from its universal dif¬ 
fusion and general acceptance, both in the church 
and among her adversaries. Had the Hebrew 
gospel been really clothed with the authority of 
the sole apostolic archetype, and our Greek gospel 
been a mere translation, executed, as Jerome as¬ 
serts, by some unknown individual, 4 quis postea in 
grsecum transtulerit non satis certum est’ ( De Vir. 
III. 3), would not, as Olshausen remarks, u.s ., 
objections to it have been urged in some quarter 
or other, particularly in the country where Matthew 
himself laboured, and for whose inhabitants the 
Hebrew was written ? Would its statements have 
been accepted without a cavil by the opponents of 
the church ? No trace of such opposition is, how¬ 
ever, to be met with. Not a doubt is ever breathed 
of its canonical authority. (3.) Again, the text 
itself bears no marks of a translation. This is 
especially evident in the mode of dealing with the 
citations from the O. T. These are of two kinds : 
(a), Those standing in the discourses of our Lord 
himself, and the interlocutors; and (l >) 9 Those in¬ 
troduced by the evangelist as proofs of our Lord’s 
Messiahship. Now, if we assume, as is certainly 
most probable (though the contrary has been 
maintained by Hug, the late Duke of Manchester, 
and more recently by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, 
whose learned and able 4 Discussions on the 
Gospels’ demand attentive consideration from 
every Biblical student), that Aramaic, not Greek, 
was the language ordinarily used by our Lord 
and His Jewish contemporaries, we should certainly 
expect that any citations from the O. T., made by 
them in ordinary discourse, would be from the 
original Hebrews or its Aramaic counterpart, not 
from the Septuagint version, and would stand as 
such in the Aramaic record ; while it would argue 
more than the ordinary license of a mere translator 
to substitute the LXX. renderings, even when at 
variance with the Hebrew before him. And yet 
what is the case ? While in the class (If), due to the 
evangelist himself, which may be supposed to have 
had no representative in the current Greek oral 
tradition which we assume as the basis of the 
synoptical gospels, we find original renderings of the 
Hebrew text; in the class (a), on the other hand, 
where we might, a priori, have looked for an even 
closer correspondence, the citations are usually 
from the LXX. even where it deviates from the 
Hebrew. (In (a) we may reckon iii. 3.; iv. 4, 6, 
7, 10; xv. 4, 8, 9; xix. 5 , 18; xxi. 13 ; >xxi. 42 ; 
xxii. 39, 44 ; xxiii. 39 ; xxiv. 15 ; xxvi. 31 ; xxvii. 
46. In (b), called by Westcott (Introd. p. 208, 
notei), ‘ Cyclic quotations,’ i. 23 ; ii. 6, 15, 18; iv. 
15, 16 ; viii. 17 ; xii. 18, ff. ; xiii. 35 ; xxi. 5 ; xxvii. 
9, 10.) In two cases St. Matthew’s citations agree 
with the synoptic parallels in a deviation from the 
LXX., all being drawn from the same oral ground¬ 
work. St. Matthew’s quotations have been exa¬ 
mined by Credner, one of the soundest of modem 
scholars, who pronounces decidedly for their deri¬ 
vation from the Greek ( Einleit ., p. 94 ) F* e 
Wette, Mini. , 198). We may therefore not unwar¬ 
rantably find here additional evidence, that in the 
existing Greek text we have the work, not of a 
mere translator, but of an independent and autho¬ 


ritative writer. (4.) The verbal correspondences 
between St. Matthew and the other synoptists in 
their narratives, and especially in the report of the 
speeches of our Lord and others, are difficult to 
account for if we regard it as a translation. As 
Alford remarks (Gr. Test., Proleg. i. 28), 4 The 
translator must have been either acquainted with 
the other two gospels, in which case it is incon¬ 
ceivable that, in the midst of the present coinci¬ 
dences in many passages, such divergences should 
have occurred, or unacquainted with them, in 
which case the identity itself would be altogether 
inexplicable.’ Indeed, in the words of Credner 
(Einleit., 94, 95), * the Greek original of this gos¬ 
pel is affirmed by its continual correspondence 
with those of Mark and Luke, and that not only 
in generals and important facts, but in particulars 
and minute details, in the general plan, in entire 
clauses, and in separate words—a phenomenon 
which admits of no explanation under the hypo¬ 
theses of a translation from the Hebrew.’ 

(5.) This inference in favour of an original 
Greek gospel is strongly confirmed by the fact that 
all versions, even the Peshito Syriac, the language 
in which the gospel is said to have been originally 
written, are taken from the present Greek text. It is 
true that Canon Cureton (Syriac Recens ., p. lxxv., ff.) 
argues with much ability against this, and expends 
much learning and skill in proof of his hypothesis, 
that the Syriac version of St. Matthew published 
by him is more ancient than the Peshito, and may 
be regarded as, in the main, identical with the 
Aramaic gospel of St. Matthew ; which he also 
considers to have been identical with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, used by the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, 4 modified by some additions, inter¬ 
polations, and perhaps some omissions.’ His 
statement (p. xlii.) that 4 there is a marked differ¬ 
ence between the recension of St. Matthew and 
that of the other gospels, proving that they are by 
different hands—the former showing no signs, as 
the others do, of translation from the Greek’— 
demands the respect due to so careful a scholar : 
but he fails entirely to explain the extraordinary 
fact, that in the very country where St. Matthew 
published his gospel, and within a comparatively 
short period, a version from the Greek was substi¬ 
tuted for the authentic original; nor have his views 
met with general acceptance among scholars. 

Having thus stated the arguments in favour of a 
Hebrew and Greek original respectively, it remains 
for us to inquire whether there is any way of ad¬ 
justing the claims of the two. We think there is, 
and that Mr. Westcott—to whom the study of the 
gospels owes so much—has pointed out the road to 
it. Not that the difficulties which beset this matter 
can be regarded as cleared up, or the question 
finally and satisfactorily settled, but a mode of re¬ 
conciling the inconsistency between testimony and 
fact has'been indicated, which, if pursued, may, we 
think, lead to a decision. 4 It has been shown,’ 
says Mr. Westcott, Introd. p. 208, note, ‘that the 
oral gospel probably existed from the first both in 
Aramaic and in Greek, and in this way a prepara¬ 
tion for a fresh representative of the Hebrew gospel 
was at once found. The parts of the Aramaic oral 
gospels which were adopted by St. Matthew already 
existed in the Greek counterpart. The change was 
not so much a version as a substitution; and fre¬ 
quent coincidence with common parts of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, which were derived from the same 
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oral Greek gospel, was a necessary consequence. 
Yet it may have happened that, as long as the 
Hebrew and Greek churches were in close connec¬ 
tion, perhaps till the destruction of Jerusalem, no 
authoritative Greek gospel of St. Matthew— i.e., 
such a version of the Greek oral gospel as would 
exactly answer to St. Matthew’s version of the 
Aramaic—was committed to writing. When, how¬ 
ever, the separation between the two sections grew 
more marked, the Greek gospel was written, not 
indeed as a translation, but as a representation of 
the original, as a Greek oral counterpart was already 
current. ’ This theory of the origin of the Greek 
gospel, it appears to us, meets the facts of the case, 
and satisfies its requirements more fully than any 
other. We have seen above that the language of 
Papias indicates that, even in his day, the gospel 
of St. Matthew existed substantially in Greek, and 
its universal diffusion and general authority in the 
earliest ages of the Church prove that its compo¬ 
sition cannot be placed much after the times of the 
apostles. May it not have been then that the two 
—the Aramaic and the Greek gospel—existed for 
some time in their most important portions as an 
oral tradition side by side—that the Aramaic was 
the first to be committed to writing, and gained a 
wide though temporary circulation among the He¬ 
brew Christians of Syria and Palestine ?—that when, 
as would soon be the case, the want of a Greek 
gospel for the use of the Hellenistic Jews was felt, 
this also was published in its written form, either by 
St. Matthew himself (as is maintained by Thiersch, 
Olshausen, and Lee), or by those to whom, from 
constant repetition, the main portions were familiar ; 
perhaps under the apostle’s eye, and with the virtual, 
if not the formal sanction of the church at Jerusalem ? 
As it supplied a need widely felt by the Gentile 
Christians, it would at once obtain currency, and as 
the Gentile church rapidly extended her borders, 
while that of the Jewish believers was continually be¬ 
coming confined within narrower limits, this Greek 
gospel would speedily supplant its Hebrew prede¬ 
cessor, and thus furnish a fresh and most striking 
example of what Mr. Westcott, in his excellent 
work on The Bible in the Church , Introd. p. viii., 
calls ‘ that doctrine of a divine providence separat¬ 
ing (as it were) and preserving special books for the 
perpetual instruction of the church, which is the 
true correlative and complement of every sound and 
reverend theory of inspiration.’ No other hypo¬ 
thesis, as Dr. Lee has satisfactorily shown (.Tnspir. 
of H. Sc., Appendix M), than the Greek gospel 
being either actually or substantially the production 
of St. Matthew himself, ‘accounts for the profound 
silence of ancient writers respecting the translation, 
... or for the absence of the least trace of any other 
Greek translation of the Hebrew original.’ The 
hypotheses which assign the translation to St. Bar¬ 
nabas (Isid. Hispal., Chron. p. 272), St. John 
(Theophyl., Euthym. Zigab.),St. Mark (Greswell), 
St. Luke and St. Paul conjointly (Anastas. Sinaita), 
or James the brother of our Lord (Syn. Sacr. Scr. 
apud Athanas. t. ii. p. 202), are mere arbitrary asser¬ 
tions without any foundation in early tradition. The 
last named is the most ingenious, as we may rea¬ 
sonably suppose that the Bishop of Jerusalem would 
feel solicitude for the spiritual wants of the Hel¬ 
lenistic Christians of that city. 

Those who desire to pursue the investigation of 
this subject will find ample materials for doing so in 
the 4 Introductions’ of Hug, De Wette, and Credner; 


Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. part i., where the patristic 
authorities are fully discussed; Lardner’s Credibility, 
vol. v. ; Reuss’ Gesch. d. /Canon; Tregelles on The 
Original Language of St. Matthew; Rev. A. 
Roberts’ Discussions on the Gospels; the commen¬ 
taries of Olshausen, Meyer, Alford, Wetstein, 
Kuhnoel, Fritzsche, Lange, etc.; and the works on 
the Gospels of Norton ( Credibility ), Westcott, Baur, 
Gieseler ( Entstehung ), Hilgenfeld, etc. ; Cureton’s 
Syriac Recension , Preface ; and Dr. W. Lee on In¬ 
spiration , Append. M ; Jeremiah Jones’ Vindication 
of St. Matthew; Ewald, die drei Erst. Ev. ; and 
Jahrbuch, d. Bibl. Wissensch , 1848-1849. 

5. Characteristics. —St. Matthew’s is emphati¬ 
cally the Gospel of the Kingdom. The main object 
of the evangelist is to portray the kingly character 
of Christ, and to show that in Ilim the ideal of the 
King reigning in righteousness, the true Heir of 
David’s throne, was fulfilled (cf. August., De Con- 
sens. Ev., passim). And thus the tone throughout 
is majestic and kingly. lie views things in the 
grand general aspect; and, indifferent to the details 
in which St. Mark loves so much to dwell, he 
gathers up all in the great result. His narrative 
proceeds with a majestic simplicity, regardless of 
time and place, according to another and deeper 
order, ready to sacrifice mere chronology or 
locality to the development of his idea. Thus 
he brings together events separated sometimes 
by considerable intervals, according to the unity 
of their nature or purpose, and with a grand 
but simple power accumulates in groups the 
discourses, parables, and miracles of our Lord 
(I. Williams, Study of Gospels , p. 28). From the 
formation and objects of the gospels, we should 
expect that their prevailing characteristics should 
be indicated rather by a general tone and spirit 
than by minute peculiarities. Not, however, that 
these latter are wanting. It has been already 
remarked how the genealogy with which St. Mat¬ 
thew’s gospel opens sets our Lord forth in His 
kingly character, as the heir of the throne of David, 
the representative of the royal line of which He was 
the true successor and fulfilment. As we advance 
we find His birth hailed, not by lowly shepherds as 
in St. Luke, but by wise men coming to wait on Him 
with royal gifts, inquiring, ‘ Where is Fie that is 
born king of the Jews.’ In the Sermon on the 
Mount the same majesty and authority appear. 
We hear the Judge himself delivering Flis sentence; 
the King laying down the laws of His kingdom, ‘ I 
say unto you,’ and astonishing His hearers with the 
‘authority’ with which He speaks. 

The awful majesty of our Lord’s reproofs in Flis 
teaching in the temple, and His denunciations of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, also evidence the autho¬ 
rity of a king and lawgiver—‘ one who knew the 
mind of God and could reveal it; ’ which may also 
be noticed in the lengthened discourses that mark 
the close of Flis ministry, in which ‘the king’ 
and ‘ the kingdom of heaven ’ come forward with 
so much frequency (xxi. 31, 43; xxii. 2, IF. ; xxiii. 
14; xxiv. 14; xxv. 1, 34, 40). Nor can we over¬ 
look the remarkable circumstance, that in the par¬ 
able of the marriage - feast, so similar in its general 
circumstances with that in St. Luke (xiv. 16), instead 
of ‘a certain man,’ it is ‘a king’ making a marriage 
for his son, and in kingly guise sending forth his 
armies and binding the unworthy guest. The addi¬ 
tion of the doxology also to the Lord’s Prayer, 
with its ascription of ‘the kingdom, the power, 
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and the glory,’ is in such true harmony with the 
same prevailing tone as to lead many to see in this 
fact alone the strongest argument for its genuineness. 

But we must not in this, or in any of the gospels, 
direct our attention too exclusively to any one side 
of our Lord’s character. ‘ The King is one and 
the same in all; and so is the Son of Man, and the 
Priest. . . . He who is the King is also the Sacri¬ 
fice’ (Williams, u. s., p. 32). The gospel is that 
of the king, but it is the king ‘meek’ (xxi. 5), 
* meek and lowly of heart ’ (xi. 29); the kingdom is 
that of ‘the poor in spirit,’ ‘the persecuted for 
righteousness’sake’ (vers. 3, 10), into which ‘the 
weary and heavy laden’ are invited, and which 
they enter by submitting to the ‘yoke’ of its king. 
And He, it tells us, was to be one of ourselves, 

‘ whose brotherhood with man answered all the 
anticipations the Jewish prophets had formed of 
their king, and whose power to relieve the woes of 
humanity could not be separated from his partici¬ 
pation in them, who ‘ Iiimself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses” (viii. 17) — (Maurice, 
Unity of N T, p. 190). As the son of David 
and the son of Abraham He was the partaker of 
the sorrows as well as the glories of the throne— 
the heir of the curse as well as the blessing. The 
source of all blessings to mankind, fulfilling the ori¬ 
ginal promise to Abraham, the curse due to man’s sin 
meets and centres in Him, and is transformed into a 
blessing when the cross becomes Plis kingly throne; 
and from the lowest point of His degradation He 
reappears, in His resurrection, as the Lord and 
King to whom ‘ all power is given in heaven and 
earth.’ He fulfils the promise, * in thy seed shall all 
families of the earth be blessed;’ in the command 
to ‘go and make disciples of all nations,’ he ‘ex¬ 
pands the I am, which was the ground of the 
national polity, into the name of ‘the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost” (Maurice, u. s., p. 221). 

And once again, the kingdom Pie came to estab¬ 
lish was to be a fatherly kingdom. The king He 
made known was One reigning in God’s name, and 
as Plis representative. And that God was the father 
of His people, as of Him, in and through whom 
human beings were to be adopted as the children 
of God. This characteristic of the gospel is per¬ 
petually meeting us. At every turn St. Matthew 
represents our Lord bringing out the mind of God 
and showing it to be the mind of a Father. The 
fatherly relation is the ground of all His words of 
counsel, command, warning, comfort. Especially 
is this the case in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Every command, as to good works (v. 16, 45, 48), 
almsgiving (vi. 1, 2), prayer (vi. 6, 8), forgiveness 
(vi. 14, 15), fasting (vi. 18), trust and faith (vi. 26; 
vii. 11), is based on the revelation of a Father. 
The twelve are sent forth in the same name and 
strength (x. 20, 29). The kingdom Christ came 
to establish is not so much a kingdom as a family 
—the Ecclesiciy a word found only in St. Matthew 
(xvi. 18; xviii. 17)—‘held together by the law of 
forgiveness and mutual sacrifice, with their elder 
Brother in the midst of them, and their will so 
identified with that which rules heaven and earth, 
that whatever they shall agree to ask shall be done 
by their Father.’ This characteristic of St. Mat¬ 
thew is remarkably evidenced by a comparative 
survey of the usage of the evangelists. In St. 
Mark we find our Lord speaking of or to God, as 
His Father, three times, in St. Luke twelve times, 
in St. Matthew twenty-two times; as the Father of 
VOL. in. * 


Ilis people, in St. Mark twice, in St. Luke five 
times, in St. Matthew twenty-two times. 

Another minor characteristic which deserves 
remark, is St. Matthew’s use of the plural, where 
the other evangelists have the singular. Thus, in 
the temptation, we have ‘stones’ and ‘loaves’ (iv. 
3), two demoniacs (viii. 28), rovs %6/orous (xiv. 19), 
two blind men (xx. 30, cf. ix. 27), the ass and her 
colt (xxi. 2), servants (xxi, 34, 36), both thieves 
blaspheming (xxvii. 44). This is ingeniously ac¬ 
counted for by Da Costa {Four Witnesses , p. 322), 
though this is not universally applicable, on the 
idea that ‘ his point of view—regarding the events 
he narrates as fulfilled prophecies—leads him to 
regard the species rather than the individual; the 
entire plenitude of the prophecy rather than the 
isolated fulfilment.’ 

6 . Relation to Mark and Luke — Arrangement .— 
It is needless again to enter into the maze of con¬ 
flicting opinions as to the order of priority of the 
synoptic gospels, of which we have already spoken 
(see Mark and Luke). In the article on Mark 
we have expressed our opinion that, while his gos¬ 
pel is probably in essence the oldest, there is 
nothing seriously to invalidate the traditional state¬ 
ment that St. Matthew’s was the earliest in com¬ 
position—the first committed to writing. Neither 
does a careful review of the text of the gospel 
allow us to accept the view put forth by Ewald 
with his usual dogmatism, and defended with his 
wonted acuteness, that, as we have it, it is a 
fusion of four different elements—(1.) An ori¬ 
ginal Greek gospel of the simplest and briefest 
form; (2.) an Aramaic ‘collection of sayings,’ ra 
\ 6 yia; (3.) the narrative of St. Mark; and (4.) ‘a 
book of higher history.’ That our gospel is no 
such curious mosaic is evident from the unity of 
plan and unity of language which pervades the 
whole, and to an unprejudiced reader Ewald’s 
theory refutes itself. 

Comparing St. Matthew’s gospel with those of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, we find the following 
passages peculiar to him: chap. i. (with the excep¬ 
tion of the great central fact), and chap. ii. entirely. 
The genealogy, the suspicions of Joseph, the visit 
of the Magi, the flight into Egypt and return 
thence, the massacre of the innocents, and the 
reason of the settlement at Nazareth, are given by 
St. Matthew alone. To him we owe the notice 
that ‘ the Pharisees and Sadducees’ came to John’s 
baptism (iii. 7); that John was unwilling to baptize 
our Lord, and the words in which Jesus satisfied 
his scruples (ver. 13-15); the Sermon on the Mount 
in its fullest form (v., vi., vii.); the prediction of 
the call of the ‘Gentiles, appended to the miracle of 
the centurion’s servant (viii. 11, 12); the cure of 
the two blind men (ix. 27-30); and that memoqple 
passage by which, if by nothing else, St Matthew 
will for ever be remembered with thankfulness— 
which, as perhaps the fullest exposition of the 
spirit of the gospel anywhere to be found in Holy 
Scripture, taught St. Augustine the difference 
between the teaching of Christ and that of the best 
philosophers (xi. 28-30); the solemn passage about 
‘idle words’ (xii. 36, 37); four of the parables in 
chap. xiii., the tares, the hid treasure, the pearl, 
and the draw-net; several incidents relating to St. 
Peter, his walking on the water (xiv. 28-31), the 
blessing pronounced upon him (xvi. 17-19), the 
tribute money (xvii. 24-27); nearly the whole of 
chap, xviii., with its lessons of humility and for- 

I 
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giveness, and the parable of the unmerciful servant; 
the lessons on voluntary continence (xix. io, 12); 
the promise to the twelve (ver. 28); the parables of 
the labourers in the vineyard (xx. 1-16), the two 
sons (xxi. 28-32), the transference of the kingdom 
to the Gentiles (ver. 43); the parable of the mar¬ 
riage of the king’s son (xxii. I-14); nearly the 
whole of the denunciations against the Scribes and 
Pharisees in chap, xxiii.; the parables of the last 
tilings in chap. xxv. In the histoiy of the passion 
the peculiarities are numerous and uniform in cha¬ 
racter, tending to show how, in the midst of His 
betrayal, sufferings, and death, our Lord’s Messiah- 
ship was attested. It is in St. Matthew alone that 
we read of the covenant with Judas for 4 thirty pieces 
of silver’ (xxvi. 15); his inquiry ‘Is it I?’ (xxvi. 
25), as well as the restoration of the money in his 
despair, and its ultimate destination in unconscious 
fulfilment of prophecy (xxvii. 3-10); the cup ‘for 
the remission of sins’ (xxvi. 28); the mention of 
the ‘ twelve legions of angels ’ (ver. 52-54); Pilate’s 
wife’s dream (xxvii. 19), his washing his hands 
(ver. 24), and the imprecation ‘ His blood be on us,’ 
etc. (ver. 25); the opening of the graves (ver. 52, 
53), and the watch placed at the sepulchre (ver. 
62-66). In the account of the resurrection we find 
only in St. Matthew the great earthquake (xxviii. 
2), the descent of the angel, his glorious appear¬ 
ance striking terror into the guards (ver. 2-4), 
their flight, and the falsehood spread by them at 
the instigation of the priests (ver. n-15); our 
Lord’s appearance to the women (ver. 9, 10); the 
adoration and doubt of the apostles (ver. 17); and 
finally, the parting commission and promise of His 
ever-abiding presence (ver. 18-20). 

This review of the gospel will show us that of 
the matter peculiar to St. Matthew, the larger part 
consists of parables and discourses, and that he 
adds comparatively little to the narrative. Of 
thirty-three recorded miracles eighteen are given 
by St. Matthew, but only two, the cure of the 
blind men (ix. 27-30) and the tribute money (xvii. 
24-27), are peculiar to him. Of twenty-nine 
parables St. Matthew records fifteen; ten, as 
noticed above, being peculiar to him. 

St. Matthew’s order of arrangement we have 
already seen is according to subject-matter rather 
than. chronological sequence, which in the first 
half is completely disregarded. More attention is 
paid to order of tune in the latter half, where the 
arrangement agrees with that of St. Mark. The 
main body of his gospel divides itself into groups of 
.discourses collected according to their leading ten¬ 
dency, and separated from one another by groups 
of anecdotes and miracles. We may distinguish 
seven such collections of discourses—(1.) The Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, a specimen of our Lord’s ordi¬ 
nary didactic instruction (v.-vii.); divided by a 
group of works of healing, comprising no less than 
ten out of eighteen recorded miracles, from (2.) the 
commission of the twelve (chap. x.) The follow¬ 
ing chapters (xi. xii.) give the result of our Lord’s 
own teaching, and, introducing a change of feeling 
towards Him, prepare us for (3.) His first open 
denunciation of His enemies (xii. 25-45), and pave 
the way for (4.) the group of parables, including 
seven out of fifteen recorded by him (chap, xiii.) 
I he next four chapters, containing the culminating 
point of our Lord’s history in Peter’s confession 
(xvi. 13-20), and the transfiguration (xvii.), with 
the first glimpses of the cross (xvi. 21; xvii. 12), 


are bound together by historical sequence. In 
(5), comprising chap, xviii., we have a complete 
treatise in itself, made up of fragments on humility 
and brotherly love. The counsels of perfection, in 
xix. 1-xx. 16, are followed by the disputes with 
the Scribes and Pharisees (xxi. 23-xxii. 46), which 
supply the ground for (6.) the solemn denunciations 
of the hypocrisies and sophisms by which they 
nullified the spirit of the law (chap, xxiii.), followed 
by (7.) the prophecy of the last things (xxiv. xxv.) 

The view that St. Matthew’s gospel is arranged 
chronologically, was revived by Eichhom, who 
has been followed by Marsh, De Wette, and 
others. But it has been controverted by Hug, 
Olshausen, Greswell, Ellicott, and others, and is 
almost universally held to be untenable. 

Reuss, dividing the matter contained in the 
synoptical gospels into 100 sections, finds 73 of 
them in St. Matthew, 63 in St. Mark, in St. 
Luke, the richest of all, 82. Of these, 49 are 
common to all three; 9 common to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark; 8 to St. Matthew and St. Luke ; 
3 to St. Mark and St. Luke. Only 7 of these are 
peculiar to St. Matthew; 2 to St. Mark; while 
St. Luke contains no less than 22. 

St. Matthew’s narrative, as a rule, is the least 
graphic. The great features of the histoiy which 
bring into prominence our Lord’s character as 
teacher and prophet, the substance of type and 
prophecy, the Messianic king, are traced with 
broad outline, without minute or circumstantial 
details. We are conscious of a want of that pic¬ 
turesque power and vivid painting which delights 
us in the other gospels, especially that of St. 
Mark. This deficiency, however, is more than 
compensated for by the grand simplicity of the 
narrative, in which everything is secondary to the 
evangelist’s great object. The facts which prove 
the Messianic dignity of his Lord are all in all 
with him, the circumstantials almost nothing, 
while he portrays the earthly form and theocratic 
glory of the new dispensation, and unfolds the 
glorious consummation of ‘ the kingdom of heaven.’ 

7. Style and Diction.-- The language of St. Matthew 
is less characteristic than that of the other evan¬ 
gelists. Of the three synoptical gospels it is the 
most decidedly Hebraistic, both in diction and 
construction, but less so than that of St. John. 
Credner and others have remarked the following 
instances of Hebraistic phraseology :— 

(i.) i] fiacrCXeia rCbv obpavuv, which occurs thirty- 
two times in St. Matt, and not once in the other 
evangelists, who use instead 97 / 3 atr. r. Oeov, employed 
also by St. Matt. (vi. 33 ; xii. 28 ; xxi. 31, 43.) 

(2.) 6 Trarrjp 6 iv rois ovpavois (6 ovpavLos , four 
times), sixteen times, only twice in Mark, not at 
all in Luke. 

(3.) Ti6s Aa /3 Id, to designate Jesus as the Messiah, 
seven times, three times each in Mark and Luke. 

(4.) 'H ay la ttoXls, and 6 tLyios to 7 tos, for Jerusa¬ 
lem, three times ; not in the other evangelists, 

(5.) i] crwreXela tov al&vos , ‘ the consummation 
of the age ’ = * the end of the world,’ is found five 
times in Matt., nowhere else in the N. T. except 
Heb. ix. 26, in the plural, aLbvuv. 

(6.) ha (# 7 rcos) TvXrjpwdri rb pTjOlv, eight times, 
nowhere else in the N.T. St. John uses ha 7 rXrjp. 
6 X 6 y., or r) ypa<p. ; St. Mark once (xiv. 49), ha 
irXrjp. al ypa(f>. 

(7.) to p 7 ] 0 bv (always used by Matt, when quoting 
Holy Scripture himself] in other citations ylypair- 
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rcu, with the other evangelists), twelve times ; 6 
prjeds, once (iii. 3). He never uses the singular,* 
ypacprj. Mark once uses rb prjOiv (xiii. 14). 

(8.) idviKbs, twice ; nowhere else in N. T. 

(9.) buvveiv iv, seven times; not elsewhere, save 
Rev. x. 6. 

(10.) Kal Idoij , in narrative, twenty-three times; 
in Luke sixteen times; not in Mark. Ldov, after a 
genitive absolute, nine times. 

(ir.) 7 rpoaipxeaOai and 7 ropebeadat, continually 
used to give a pictorial colouring to the narrative 
{e.g., iv. 3 ; viii. 5, 19, 25; ix. 14, 20, etc. ; ii. 8; 
ix. 13 ; xi. 4, etc.) 

(12.) Xiytov, absolutely, without the dative of the 
person {e.g., i. 20; iii. 2, 13, 20; iii. 2, 14, 17; v. 
2; vi. 31, etc.) 

(13.) Other peculiarities, establishing the unity of 
authorship, may be noticed :— e.g. (1.) The use of 
t6te, as the ordinary particle of transition, ninety 
times ; six times in Mark, and fourteen in Luke. 
(2.) Kal iyivero '6re, five times ; Luke uses tire 5 b 
iyivero , or Kal tire bybvero. (3.) boos 08, seven 
times. (4.) tv iKdvip r<p Kacpip, iv rrj Cbpq. iK. and 
avb t. top. iK. scarcely found in Mark or Luke. 
(5.) avaxuptu, ‘to retire,’ ten times. (6.) xar’ 
6vap, six times. (7.) 7 roteTv cus, (bairep, KaO&s, 
tbaavTOJS ; Luke, 7 toi. opioLws. (8.) rd(f)os, six 
times ; only Rom. iii. 13 besides in N. T. (9.) 
<r(p68pa, and other adverbs, after the verb, except 
oVtw, always before it. (10.) irpoaKvvdv, with the 
dative, ten times; twice in Mark, three times in 
John. Other words which are found either only 
or more frequently in Matthew, are <pp6vinos, 
OLKiaKbs , iiarepov, iKeWev, dLarafav, KarairovTl^ea- 
6aL, iieraipelv, avvaipeiv X&yov, avpL/ 3 oi>\iov Xa/apa- 
veiv, fiaXada — kos, etc. (cf. Credner, Einleit., p. 63, 
ff. ; Gersdorf, Beitrdge z. Sprachcharact. d. N. T.) 

8. Citations from the O. T .—Few facts are 
more significant of the original purpose of this 
gospel, and the persons for whom it was de¬ 
signed, than the frequency of citations from and 
references to the O. T. Scriptures. While in 
St. Luke and St. Mark, the Gentile gospels, we 
have only twenty-four and twenty-three respec¬ 
tively, St. Matthew supplies no less than fifty- 
four. The character of the quotations is no less 
noticeable than the number. In St. Matthew the 
O. T. is cited verbally no less than forty-three 
times, many of the quotations being peculiar to this 
evangelist; in St. Luke we have not more than 
nineteen direct citations, and only eight quota¬ 
tions (in St. Mark only two), which are not found 
elsewhere. The two classes into which these cita¬ 
tions are distinguished—those more or less directly 
from the LXX., and those which give an original 
rendering of the Hebrew text—have been alluded 
to above. The citations peculiar to St. Matthew 
are marked with an asterisk (*), and those which 
he quotes as having been fulfilled in our Lord’s life 
with {a). 

*{a) 

*(a) 

*(«) 

*(*) 


*(a) 


i. 23 . . 

. Is. vii. 14. 

ii. 6 . 

. Mic. v. 2. 

15 . . 

Hos. xi. 1. 

18 . . 

Jer. xxxi. 15. 

iii. 3 . . 

Is. xl. 3. 

iv. 4 . . 

Deut. viii. 3. 

6 . . 

Ps. xci. 11, 12. 

7 • ■ 

Deut. vi. 16. 

10 . . 

Deut. vi. 13. 

14-16 , 

. Is. ix. 12. 

v. 5 . . 

Ps. xxxvii. 11, 



21 . . 

Exod. xx. 13. 


27 . . 

Exod. xx. 14. 


31 • • 

Deut. xxiv. 1. 


33 • • 

( Lev. xix. 12 ; 


( xxiii. 23. 


33 . . 

Exod. xxi. 24. 


43 • • 

Lev. xix. 18. 


viii. 4 . . 

Lev. xiv. 2. 

w 

17 • . 

Is. liii. 4. 

(a) 

Lx. 13 . . 

Hos. vi. 6. 


x. 35 , 36 . 

Mic. vii. 6. 


xi. 5 . . 

Is. xxxv. 5 ; x: 


xi. 10 . . 

Mai. iii. 1. 

(a) 

xii. 7 . . 

Hos. vi. 6. 

(«) 

18-21 . 

Is. xliu 1-4. 


xiii. 14, 15 . 

Is. vi. 9, 10. 

(a) 

35 • • 

Ps. lxxviii. 2. 


Deut. 


29. ' 




xv. 4 
8,9 

xviii. 16 
xix. 4 

5 
7 

xix. 18, 
xxi. 5 
9 

* 13 

* 16 

42 

xxii. 24 
32 
37 
39 
44 

xxiii. 38 
39 

xxiv. 15 
29 

xxvi. 31 
64 

*(a)xxvii. 10 
*(a) 35 

43 


Exod. xx. 12 ; xxi. 16. 
Is. xxix. 13. 

Deut. xix. 15. 

Gen. i. 27. 

Gen. ii. 24. 

Deut. xxiv. 1. 

9 . Exod. xx. 12-16. 

Zech. ix. 9. 

Ps. cxviii. 25, 26. 

Is. lvi. 7 ; Jer. vii. 11. 
Ps. viii. 2. 

Ps. cxviii. 22. 

Deut. xxv. 5. 

Exod. iii. 6. 

Deut. vi. 5. 

Lev. xix. 18. 

Ps. cx. 1. 

Hag. i. 9 (?) 

Ps. cxviii. 26. 

Dan. xii. 11 ; ix. 27. 
Is. xiii. 10 ; Joel ii. 10. 
Zech. xiii. 7. 

Dan. vii. 13. 

Zech. xi. 13. 

Ps. xxii. 18. 

Ps. xxii. 8. 

Ps. xxii. 1. 


46 

To these may be added (ii. 23), ‘ He shall be 
called a Nazarene;’ and the appeal to the words of 
the prophets generally (xxvi. 54, 56). 

References to the O. T. which are not direct 


citations, are as under : 

— 

xi. 

14 . . . 

Mai. iv. 5. 

xii. 

3 • • ■ 

1 Sam. xxi. 3-6. 


5 • • • 

Num. xxviii. 9. 


4 ° . . . 

Jonah i. 17. 


42 . . . 

1 Kings x. 1. 

xvii. 

11 . . . 

Mai. iv. 6. 

xxi. 

44 . . . 

Dan. ii. 44. 

xxiii. 

35 • • • 

( Gen. iv. 8; 2 Chron. 


( xxiv. 21. 


9. Genuineness. —Notwithstanding the doubts 
that have been thrown upon it, the genuineness of 
St. Matthew is as satisfactorily established as that 
of any ancient book whatever. From the days of 
Justin we find perpetual quotations corresponding 
with the existing text of the gospel, which prove 
that the book then in circulation, as of canonical 
authority, was the same as that we now have. Of 
the various recensions by which we are invited by 
Marsh, Hilgenfeld, Schleiermacher, Ewald, etc., 
to believe that the gospel assumed its present form, 
there is absolutely no external evidence, while the 
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internal, arising from style and diction, are entirely 
in favour of the whole having substantially pro¬ 
ceeded from one hand. Other supposed internal 
evidence varies so much, according to the subjective 
position of critics, and leads them by the same data 
to such opposite results, as to be little worth. 1 his 
branch of the subject has been amply discussed by 
Hug, Einleit. ; Norton, Genuineness; Westcott, 
Canon; to whose works the reader may be referred. 

The genuineness of the first two chapters has 
been called in question, but on no sufficient grounds. 
See Meyer’s note, Comment, i. 65, who adduces as 
arguments for their genuineness, that—(1) they are 
found in all MSS. and ancient versions, and are 
quoted by the fathers of the 2d and 3d centuries ; 
Irenseus, Clem. Alex., etc., and are referred to by 
Celsus (Orig., C. Cels ., i. 38 ; ii. 32). (2.) The 

facts they record are perfectly in keeping with a 
gospel written for Jewish Christians. (3.) The 
1 opening of chap, iii., ev rats yn. Ik. refers back, 
by its construction, to the close of chap. ii. ; and 
iv. 13 would be unintelligible without ii. 23. (4.) 

There is no distinction between the diction and con¬ 
structions and those in the other parts of the gospel. 

The opponents of these two chapters rest chiefly 
on their alleged absence from the Gospel of the 
Hebrews in use among the Ebionites (Epiphan., 
Hcer ., xxx. 13). But Epiphanius describes that 
book as ‘ incomplete, adulterated, and muti¬ 
lated and as the Ebionites regarded Jesus simply 
as the human Messiah co-ordinate with Adam and 
Moses, the absence of the two chapters may be 
readily accounted for on doctrinal grounds. The 
same explanation may be given for the alleged ab¬ 
sence from the Diatessaron of Tatian of these chap¬ 
ters, and the corresponding parts of St. Luke con¬ 
taining the genealogy, and all the other passages 
which show that the Lord was born of the seed of 
David ‘ according to the flesh ;’ (Theodor., Hcer., 
fab. i. 20). The case must be a weak one which 
requires us to appeal to acknowledged heretics for 
the correction of our canon. The supposed discre¬ 
pancy between the opening chapters of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, which has led even Professor Nor¬ 
ton to follow Strauss, Paulus, Schleiermacher, etc., 
in rejecting them, have been abundantly discussed 
in all recent commentaries, and by Wieseler, Sy¬ 
nopsis; Neander, Life of Christ; Mill, Pantheism ; 
Kern, Ur sprung d. Ev. Mat., etc., as well as in 
the various answers to Strauss. 

Commentaries. —Origen, Comm. m Matth.; Chry¬ 
sostom, Hotnil. in Matth.; Augustine, De Serm. 
Horn. ; Qucest. in Matth. ; Hilar. Pictav. ; Je¬ 
rome ; Bede, Comm, in Matth. ; Melanchthon, 
Breves Comment, in Matth., 1523; CEcolampadius, 
Enair. m Ev. Matth., 1536; Erasmus Sarcerius, 
Schol. in Matt., 1538; Bullinger, Comment., 1542 ; 
Musculus, Comment, in Matth., 1548; Spanheim, 
Fred., Evang. vindic., 1663-1685; Van Til., Ex- 
plic. literal , 1678; Olearius, Obs. ad Ev. Matth., 
1713 ; Pfaff, Int. Exeg. in Ev. Matth., 1721; Eis¬ 
ner, Comm, in Ev. Matth., 1767 ; Bolten, Bericht. 
d. M., 1792; Amoldi; Delitzsch; Tholuck; 
Wichelhaus.—E. V. 

MATTHIAS (Marias), the disciple chosen to 
be the successor of the Apostle Judas Iscariot. 
Nothing is known of his previous history. He 
must, however, have been among those who had 
frequent intercourse with our Lord throughout his 
three years’ ministry (Acts i. 21). It has therefore 


been supposed that he was one of the Seventy 
*(Euseb. , H. E.,i. 12). The manner of his appoint¬ 
ment was this :—The 120 who were assembled 
together at Jerusalem after the ascension, at the 
suggestion of St. Peter, selected two from among 
those who had been eye and ear-witnesses of 
Christ’s whole official life—Joseph, called Barsabas, 
who was sumamed Justus ; and Matthias. They 
then prayed to their ascended Lord, and besought 
him to signify on which of the two his choice 
rested. They then cast lots, expecting that, as 
they were not yet possessors of the Spirit which 
should teach and guide them in all things, the 
Lord would in this way, as ofttimes he had done 
before, signify his will; and the lot having fallen 
upon Matthias, he was straightway numbered 
among the apostles. Nothing reliable is recorded 
of his after life. He is not mentioned again in the 
N. T. One tradition says that he preached the 
gospel in Judaea, and was there stoned to death by 
the Jews. Others make him a martyr—by cruci¬ 
fixion—in Ethiopia or Colchis. An apocryphal 
gospel bearing his name is referred to by Eusebius 
{H. E., iii. 12).—J. G. C. 

MATTOCK, an instrument of husbandry, oc¬ 
curs four times in the O. T. 1. .HKHlip, dphravov, 

sarculum, rendered ‘share,’ meaning ‘ploughshare;’ 
and DEhriD, OepiarhpLov, vo 77 ier, rendered ‘ mat¬ 
tock,’ 1 Sam. xiii. 20. Both words are derived 
from the one root £Hn, ‘to cut into’ or ‘carve.’ 

- T 

In ver. 21, same chap., DiEHIlD occurs as the 

plural form common to each; but which was the 
ploughshare, and which the mattock, it is now 
impossible to determine. We only know, as Ge- 
senius says, that both instruments had sharp edges, 
and were used in the cultivation of the soil (see 
Ges., Lex., p. 466). 

2. ‘ Mattock ’ in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 6 (DiTTO, t6- 

ttois) is a misrendering for ‘places’ or districts.’* 

3. sarcuhwi. Is. vii. 25, ‘digged with a 

mattock.’ This implement was made of wood, 
and, like the mattock in common use in Egypt, 
could be used either as a spade, hoe, or mattock. 
It resembled in form the grubbing-tool or picking- 
axe of our own country (see Wilkinson’s Aiicienl 
Egypt; Niebuhr, Descriptio 7 i de V Arable, tom. i. 
Tab., 15 G.)—W. J. C. 

MAUL. This word occurs only in Prov. xxv. 
18. It is there given as the translation of the 
Hebrew a derivative from the root piD or 

‘ to break into pieces with violence,’ and 

thence ‘ to disperse.’ The same Hebrew term is 
also found in Nah. ii. 2 (ver. 1 in A. V.), where it is 
rendered in the margin ‘ the disperser.’ The 
cognate form occurs in Jer. Ii. 20, translated 

‘ battle-axe; ’ and the expression ‘ weapon 

of smashing’ (A. V., ‘a slaughter weapon’), is 
used in Ezek. ix. 2. In these passages some in¬ 
strument of war, such as might be used for break- 


* [The K’ri here is DiTriXiriB, with their swords, 
but this hardly makes sense. If we read DiTrilTirn, 

in their desolate place (comp. Ps. cix. 10), a better 
sense is obtained.] 
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ing in pieces and dispersing, is clearly described, 
and there is little room for doubting that the 
weapon referred to is the war-club. This is the 
interpretation put upon the term by the LXX., 
who render it by the Greek poiraXov. It is re¬ 
markable that of the various nations whose war¬ 
like equipments are described by Herodotus, the 
only two mentioned as bearing the club are nations 
with whom the Israelites were brought into fre¬ 
quent contact—namely, the Assyrians and the 
Ethiopians (Herod, vii. 63, 69). Representations 
of the Ethiopian club are given by Rawlinson 
[Herod.) vol. ii., p. 488), and also (vol. iv., p. 64) 
of the Assyrian maces, taken from Layard.— 
S. N. 

MAUZZIM (D'WO) occurs (Dan. xi. 38) in con¬ 
nection with the word, God. By some it is 

retained as the proper name or characteristic 
epithet of the Deity; so Theodotion, 'bebv Ma- 
faelp,, Vulg. Deum Maozim ; Arab. ’ Aziza 

(fyjs) i Syr. * Ashisko (].a From 

J Lilian’s Hymn to the Sun we leam that ’A tffap 
was a name of the Tyrian Hercules, Melkarth; 
derived doubtless from ty, strong, and applied to 
him because of his strength (Beyer, Additt. ad 
Set deni De Diis Syr. Syntag ., p. 275). The majo¬ 
rity of interpreters, however, translate the word, 
and to this the use of it in other parts of the 
chapter naturally leads. By the usage of the word 
we are led to regard ‘ strongholds,’ which is the 
rendering given by the A. V. in ver 39, as better 
than ‘forces,’ the rendering given in ver. 38 
(comp, ptf 'TJflD, ver. 19, and HtyD, ver. 10). 
Aquila renders by bebv toxv^v, the LXX. by 

ZdvT) /crxt'pa [Cod. Chisian *, comp. 

|jA\ \ k>, in Bugatij Daniel sec. cod. Syr. Am - 

bros. , p. 105), though Jerome says ( Comment. in 
Dan., in loc.) that the rendering of the LXX. was 
‘ deum fortissimum.* Maurer’s rendering is ‘ Deus 
munimentorum,’ and with this Havemick, Gese- 
nius, von Lengerke, and others, accord. Hitzig 
(. Exeget. Hdb., in loc.) suggests, and Fiirst [Heb. 
Chald. IV. B. , s. v.) seems to approve, that D'tJJD 

should be resolved into ftJD —fortress of the sea , 

sc. Tyre; thus making the deity referred to one 
of the idols of that city. But this seems hardly to 
accord with what follows, where the idol in ques¬ 
tion is said to have been formerly unknown to the 
Jews, whose intercourse with Tyre must have 
made them acquainted with its idols. 

As to the particular idol referred to in this pas¬ 
sage, opinions are divided between Melkarth, 
Mars, Jupiter Olympius, and Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The weight of authority is in favour of the last. 
This was a purely Roman deity, and unknown to 
the people of the East until introduced to their 
knowledge by Aiitiochus Epiphanes, who affected 
everything Roman (Polyb. xxvi. 10), and among 
other works of a similar kind had purposed to 
erect a magnificent temple to the Capitoline Jove 
at Antioch (Liv. xll 20). Sir Isaac Newton, 
Mede, Bishop Newton, and Wintle, understand by 
Mauzzim protectors or guardians, and suppose the 
passage to be a prediction of the introduction of 
the worship of guardian angels by the Romish 
Antichrist. This is altogether arbitrary. Many of 


the Fathers, however, understood the prediction of 
Antichrist. Thus Theodoret, who retains the read¬ 
ing of Theodotion, and gives the explanation Srebv 
laxvpw Kal bvvardv, of the words before us, regards 
the whole passage. Jerome inclines to the same 
view. If Antiochus be viewed as the typical 
Antichrist this reference may be accepted, and 
the interpretation of the whole section thereby 
rendered more satisfactoiy.—W. L. A. 

MAZZAROTH. [Astronomy.] 

MEADOW. The representative in the A. V. of 
two distinct words, neither of which is accurately 
rendered by it. 

(1.) dchu (Gen. xli. 2, 18). In the only 

other place where it occurs (Job viii. 11) it is 
translated ‘flag,’ LXX. potiropiov, and corresponds 

to ND-I, gSme, LXX. Trairupas , the paper reed of 

Egypt, of which Moses’s ark was constructed 
(Exod. ii. 3). We may conclude therefore that it 
does not signify the place, but the growth of the 
place; not a ‘meadow,’ but the rank vegetation 
of reeds and coarse grass which fringes the borders 
of a river, especially in warm countries. Gesenius 
asserts that the word is of Egyptian origin, which 
as such has been retained in the Greek of the 
LXX., Gen. xli. 2, 18, 2 ( 36 ctkovto iv tG> "A^et, as 
well as Is. xix. 7, ‘ the paper reeds by the brooks,’ 
A. V., Heb. rniy, and Ecclus. xl. 16. Jerome 

[Es. xix. 7) says, ‘ Quum ab eruditis qusererem 
quid ’A%a significant audivi ab JEgyptiis hoc 
nomine lingua eorum omne quod in palude virens 
nascitur significant The Vulgate not incorrectly 
renders it ‘locis palustribus’ or ‘pastu paludis;’ 
Vatablus, ‘incarecto.’ [Achu.] 

(2.) PH yp (Judg. XX . 33), ‘the meadows of 

Gibeah.’ The word with this pointing is a cLira £ 
\ey 6 p.evov, and its meaning is doubtful. Gesenius, 
with the Targum and Kimchi, renders it ‘ an open 
plain without wood,’ which, however, would hardly 
be a suitable place for an ambush. The LXX., 
according to the Vatican MS., leave it untranslated 
dvb Mapaayapi, while the reading adopted by 
Grabe, from the Cod. Alex., diro dvapL&v rijs 
Ta( 3 aa, which appears also in the Vulgate, ‘ab 
occidentali urbis parte,’ bears witness to another 
word in the Hebrew text 2 ~iyD, ‘from the west.’ 

t 

Others, as Tremellius, Piscator, Buxtorf, translate 
it ‘ post denudationem Gibeah,’ explaining it of the 
desertion of the town by its inhabitants (ver. 32), 
the moment seized by the ambush to rise up and 
make themselves masters of the place. This is 
adopted by Bertheau [Kurzgefassl. Handbd. z. A. 
T.) as the only interpretation possible without a 
change in the pointing or reading, for which there 
is no warrant. The Peshito, however, by the 
rendering ‘from the cave,’ shows that in the text 
used the word was pointed Pn^D. This would 

suit the locality, the limestone hills of Palestine 
being full of caverns, but does not accord with 
the fact that the Hers in wait were set ‘round 
about’ the city (ver. 29).—E. V. 

ME AH (HND, ‘a hundred ; ’ iKarbv; Emath ), 
one of the towers in the wall of Jerusalem, 

as rebuilt after the return from the captivity (Neh. 
iii. 1). In the Septuagint the word is translated icos 
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nvpyov ru)v enarov, and in the Vulgate it is ren¬ 
dered ad turrim centum cubitorum in one passage, 
but in the other turrim Emath (xii. 38). The 
topography of Jerusalem in the time of Nehe- 
miah is very uncertain. The tower of Meah lay 
between the Sheep-gate and the tower of Hananecl, 
but the sites of both these are disputed. The 
most probable theory appears to be that the Sheep- 
gate adjoined the temple on the north, and that 
Meah was only a short distance from it, thus occu¬ 
pying the position on which the great fortress of 
Antonia was afterwards built. Those who adopt 
this view, however, are not agreed as to the size of 
the temple-courts, and consequently they differ as 
to the real site of Meah (cf. Lewin, p. 64 ; 
Thrupp, p. 124). Barclay places Meah east of 
the temple, on the very brink of the Kidron ( City 
of the Great King, 152). Fergusson again would 
identify it with the tower rebuilt or repaired by 
Iierod, and called Mariamne, and would locate 
it near the north-western angle of the ancient city 
{Jerusalem , p. 59). The writer of this article 
believes that the whole of the wall which now 
bounds the Haram on the east is in part ancient, 
and stands on ancient foundations; that the 
northern section of it formed the eastern rampart 
of the fortress of Antonia, and that the tower of 
Meah probably stood on those colossal founda¬ 
tions which are now seen at the north-eastern 
angle {Handbook, p. 128; Robinson, B. R., i. 292 ; 
iii. 230, seq.)— J. L. P. 

MEALS. [Food; Hospitality.] 

MEARAH (iTllp, ‘a cave’ = Arab. $ *, 

Maara), a place only mentioned in Josh. xiii. 4. 
The historian, in describing the land which at that 
time still remained unsubdued, mentions as one 
district, 4 Mearah which belongs to the Sidonians ’ 

(DW^ myftl). The LXX. has in both 
MSS. simply oi Sidibvcoi, 4 the Sidoniansand the 
Chaldee and Syriac translate the word cave , and 
are followed by ICeil and others (on Josh, ad loc.; 
Critici Sac., ad loc.) The scope of the passage 
shows that some place—either a city or district— 
must be meant. About half-way between Tyre 
and Sidon, close to the shore, are the ruins of an 
ancient town ; and in the neighbouring cliffs are 
large numbers of caves and grottoes hewn in the 
rock, and formerly used as tombs. Dr. Robinson 
suggested that this may be 4 Mearah of the Sidon¬ 
ians ’ (ii. 474). The ruins are now called ’ Adldn; 
but perhaps take that name from the village on the 
mountain-side. William of Tyre mentions a cave 
in the territory of Sidon which was fortified and 
occupied by the Crusaders. It may possibly have 
been the same place {Hist. xix. n; cf. Rosen- 
miiller, Bib. Geog. ii.)—J. L. P. 

MEASURES. [Weights and Measures.] 
MEAT. [Flesh.] 

MEAT-OFFERING. [Offering. ] 
MEBUNNAI. [Hushathite.] 

MED AD. [Eldad.] 

MEDAN (pD, ‘strife;* MaScu', and Ma 5 c£,u; 

Madan), the third son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. 32). All the sons of 
Keturah appear to have become the heads of Arab 
tribes, and some of them, as Jokshan and Midian, 


were celebrated in after history. Medan, however, 
is not again mentioned; for though its regular 
plural Medanim (D’O'ID, rendered in A. V. 

4 Midianites ’) occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 36, yet it is 
manifestly identical with the Midyanim (D'O'HD) 

of verse 28. Some have thought that perhaps the 
two families were so closely allied, both by descent 
and abode, that they came to be considered as one, 
and were called by both names (Kalisch on Gen., 
ad loc .; cf. Delitzsch and Keil). Forster believes 
that the descendants of Medan and Midian re¬ 
mained distinct; and that the former may be identi¬ 
fied with an Arab nomad tribe called Medan or 
Madan. Some settlements of this tribe were dis¬ 
covered by Gen. Chesney {Euphrates Expedition ) 
on the banks of the river. Euphrates; and there 
also he found a village called Madan. There is, 
besides, a place in the interior of the Hejaz called 
Maadan, mentioned by D’Anville {Geographic 
Ancienne) and Burckhardt {Travels in Arabia, 
457), which Forster supposes to be named from 
the same tribe. The latter place adjoins the region 
of Midian on the east, and may perhaps, if the 
name can be depended on, be identical with 
Medan. 

D’Anville, however, writes the name Maadan, 
and interprets it as derived from ‘mines.’ If this 
be so, then the word is radically different from the 

c ** x- ^ 

Hebrew from Burckhardt spells 

it Meddyen A» pi. of ‘acity;’ l. c.), 

and gives a different account of the origin of the 
name. On such uncertain data we cannot ground 
any trustworthy identification (see, however, 
Forster, Geog. of Arabia, i. 336).—J. L. P. 

MEDE, Joseph, was born October 1586 in 
Berden in Essex, and died at Cambridge 1st 
October 1638. Meeting with Bellarmine’s Hebrew 
Grammar, he was attracted to the study of Hebrew 
while a boy at school. In 1602 he entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where subsequently he was 
elected fellow. In 1626 he declined the provost- 
ship of Trinity College, Dublin, to which he was 
recommended by primate Usher. He published 
little; but after his death his writings were col¬ 
lected and published. The best edition is that by 
Dr. Worthington, fol., 1672. Although now 
chiefly known by his labours on the Apocalypse, 
his Discourses on several texts of Scripture contains 
much of value bearing on the explanation of many 
passages of the Bible. In his Clavis Apocalyptica, 
1627, and Commentarius in Apocal., 1632, works 
which still are of reputation, he maintained the 
continuous historical interpretation. His other 
writings on Prophetical Scriptures are : A Para¬ 
phrase and Exposition of the Prophecie of S. Peter 
concerning the Day of Christ's Second Coming; 
The Apostacy of the Latter Times; and Three 
Treatises upon some Obscure Passages in Daniel. 
He also wrote The Christian Sacrifice, and some 
tracts On Churches, a 7 id the Worship of God therein , 
but any notice of these does not come within the 
scope of the present work.—H. C. G. 

MEDEBA (fcOTD, ‘water of rest;’ in Num. 

xxi. 30, MwdjS; M aiSctpav; Mydapa; in Josh. xiii. 
16 the LXX. omits the word; and in Is. xv. 2, it 
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reads Ma>a/ 3 /ri 5 os; Medaba ), a city of Moab, first 
mentioned in the short ode describing the conquest 
of that country by Sihon the Amorite (Num. xxi. 
27-30). From Josh. xiii. 9 we learn that it gave its 
name to a section of the high plain [Mishor] of 
Moab, south of Heshbon (cf. ver. 16). In the days 
of King David it appears to have passed into pos¬ 
session of the Ammonites, for there they concen¬ 
trated their forces and allies to resist an attack which 
their own insolence and folly led them to antici¬ 
pate. They were totally defeated by Joab, David’s 
general; the allies were dispersed; but the Am¬ 
monites found refuge in Medeba (1 Chron. xix. 

1-15). In the prophetic curse pronounced upon 
Moab by Isaiah, Medeba is mentioned as one of 
its chief cities (xv. 2). The Moabites had at that 
time regained possession of their ancient country 
[Moab]. It is somewhat remarkable that Medeba 
is not found in the list of cities assigned to Reuben, 
though it was evidently within the borders of that 
tribe; nor have we any proof that it was ever pos¬ 
sessed by the Israelites. The whole plain of 
Medeba was occupied by the Reubenites; but the 
city itself was perhaps strongly fortified, and suf¬ 
fered to remain, like many in western Palestine, 
in the hands of its old inhabitants (Josh. xiii. 9, 
16-20). It is true we find it stated (ver. 21) that 
* all the cities of the plain ’ were given by Moses 
to Reuben; but had Medeba been included it 
would in all probability have been named with 
the other principal cities. The city continued to 
be an important fortress during the rule of the 
Maccabees, and its people succeeded in capturing 
John, the brother of Jonathan the Jewish prince 
(1 Maccab. ix. 35-37), for which treacherous act 
they were afterwards made to suffer (Joseph. Antiq. 
xiii. 1. 4; 9. 1). Medeba (written M^Sih'a and 
M?J 5 aua) is mentioned by Ptolemy as a town of 
Arabia Petrsea (v. 17), between Bostra and Petra 
(Reland, p. 666); and the name occurs also among 
the episcopal cities of the province of Arabia 
(Reland, p. 217). It was known to Eusebius and 
Jerome, for they describe Cariatha as a village 
of Christians west of Medaba ( Onomast. , s. v. 
Cariatha) ; and they state that 4 Medaba is to this 
day a city of Arabia near Iieshbon, retaining its 
ancient name’ ( Onomast ., s. v.) 

The ruins of Medeba still exist and bear their 
old name, under the Arabic form Mtideba. They 
lie about four miles south-east of Heshbon, with 
which they are connected by an ancient paved 
road. The city occupied a low hill a mile and a 
half in circumference. The whole site is covered 
with ruins, not a solitary building remains standing. 
The only objects of interest are a large cistern, and 
the remains of a massive temple of the Doric order. 
The plain around it, though now desolate, is fertile, 
and thickly dotted with ancient cities (Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 366; Irby and Mangles, p. 471; Hand¬ 
book, p. 303; Reland, Pal. 893).—J. L. P. 

MEDIA and MEDES (HD). The same He¬ 
brew word is used in the O. T. as the name of a 
son of Japhet, of the nation which he founded, and 
of their country. Hence we find it rendered in 
four different ways in our A. V. In most cases 
these renderings are arbitraiy, and tend to confuse 
rather than explain—(1.) Madai, the proper ren¬ 
dering (Gen. x. 2 ; Ma 5 o£; Alex. MaSal; Madai; 
1 Chron. i. 5, Ma 5 a' i/j) ; (2.) Aledes (M-jjSot, 2 
Kings xvii. 6; xviii. ii; Esther i. 19; Is. xiii. 17; 


Jer. xxv. 25 ; Dan. ix. 1; v. 28; Mijoeta, Ezra vi. 
22 ; Medoi) ; (3. ) Media (M17801, Medoi , Esther i. 3 ; 
x. 2; Is. xxi. 2; Dan. viii. 20) ; (4.) Mede, only in 
Dan. xi. 1. 

Early History. —In Gen. x. 2 we are told that 
Madai was the third son of Japhet (cf. 1 Chron. i. 
5). The names in that invaluable ethnological 
summary were not merely those of individuals but 
of the nations which descended from them; for the 
historian says, 4 By these were the isles of the 
Gentiles divided in their lands, every one after his 
tongue, after their families, in their nations’ (ver. 
5). For a period of fifteen centuries the Medes 
are not again mentioned in Scripture. Then Isaiah, 
in pronouncing the prophetic doom of Babylon, 
says, 4 1 will stir up the Medes against them ’ (xiii. 
17). This prophecy was uttered about B.c. 720. 
There is no direct evidence connecting Madai the 
son of Japhet, and the nation he founded, with the 
Medes {Madai) of whom Isaiah speaks; but the 
names are identical in Plebrew; and the genea¬ 
logical tables of Genesis appear to have been in¬ 
tended to show the origin of those nations which 
afterwards bore an important part in the history of 
God’s people. 

Berosus, the Babylonian priest and historian, 
states that at a veiy remote period ( cir. B. c. 2000) 
the Medes ruled in Babylon (Eusebius, Chron . i. 
4). Though we may not be able to rely upon 
either his dates or his facts, yet we riiay infer from 
his words and references, that the Medes were one 
of the great primeval races which established them¬ 
selves in central Asia. Herodotus gives a very 
graphic and circumstantial account of the early 
history of the Medes, and the establishment of the 
empire : 4 The Medes were called anciently by all 
people Arians; but when Medea, the Colchian, 
came to them from Athens, they changed their 
name. Such is the account which they themselves 
give ’ (vii. 62). This is opposed to what appears 
to be the opinion of the sacred writers; but there 
can be no doubt that during the time of ascendency 
of Greek arms, literature, and art, eastern nations 
were all anxious to claim some sort of connection 
with Greece, and this may account for Ilerodotus’ 
story (cf. Rawlinson’s Herod., iv. 61, 1st ed.) 

The Medes appear, however, to have been a 
branch of the Arian family, who probably had 
their primitive seat on the east bank of the Indus, 
and thence sent their colonies eastward into India, 
and westward to Media, Persia, Greece, etc. 
(Midler, Science of Language). It has been sup¬ 
posed by some that there was a Scythic tribe of 
Madai who conquered and held Babylonia long 
previous to the irruption of the Arian family, and 
that it is to them Berosus alludes. There are no 
good grounds for this belief; and it is worthy of 
note as tending to disprove the theory, that the 
name 4 Mede ’ does not appear upon the Assyrian 
monuments before the year B.C. 880 (Rawlinson’s 
Commentary on Assyrian Inscriptions). To that 
date is assigned the inscription on the famous black 
obelisk, discovered by Layard at Nimrfid, which 
contains a record of the victories of Temen-bar the 
Assyrian monarch. In the twenty-fourth year of 
his reign he invaded the territory of the Medes 
(Vaux, Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 263, where a 
translation of the inscription is given). At this 
, time the Medes were independent, occupying an 
I extensive country with many cities, and divided, 

I like the Persians, into a number of tribes having 
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each a chief. This remarkable monument thus 
fixes the date of the first conquest of the Medes by 
the Assyrians; but it does not determine the date 
of the settlement of the former in Media. Sir H. 
Rawlinson thinks that the way in which the nations 
are grouped in that inscription seems to indicate 
that the Medes when attacked were in the act of 
migrating ( Commentary ). This, however, is very 
uncertain. 

The invasion of Ternen-bar was probably more 
like an Arab raid than a military conquest. Elis 
successors on the Assyrian throne were almost in¬ 
cessantly engaged in hostilities with the Medes 
(Rawlinson’s Herodot ., i. 404); and Sargon appears 
to have been the first who attempted to occupy the 
country with regular garrisons. He built cities in 
Media, and reduced the people to tribute (Rawlin¬ 
son’s Ilerod., 1 . c.; and Comment.) Sargon was 
that king of Assyria f who took Samaria, and 
carried Israel captive,’ and placed some of them 
‘ in the cities of the Medes ’ (2 Kings xvii. 6; cf. 
xviii. 17; Is. xx. 1). The truth of Scripture his¬ 
tory is here strongly confirmed by monuments 
recently disentombed from the ruins of Sargon’s 
palace at Khorsabad. On its walls are inscribed 
the records of his conquests, iii which both Media 
and Judaea are mentioned—-the former as on the 
eastern, and the latter on the western limits of his 
vast empire (Rawlinson’s Comment,, p. 61; Raw¬ 
linson’s Herodot., i., p. 405). 

Media was not yet a kingdom. It was occupied 
by a number of petty chiefs, each ruling his own 
tribe. From these chiefs the Assyrian monarchs 
exacted tribute. The tribes increased in numbers, 
influence, and power. They held a country natu¬ 
rally strong. The Assyrian yoke was galling to 
their free sprits, and probably this first induced 
them to unite their forces, elect a common leader, 
and assert their independence. The exact date of 
this revolution cannot now be fixed, but the fact of 
it is certain. Herodotus’ account of it is as fol¬ 
lows :—* The Assyrians had held the empire of 
Upper Asia for a space of 520 years, when the 
Medes set the example of revolt. They took arms 
for the recovery of their freedom, and fought a 
battle with the Assyrians* in which they behaved 
with such gallantry as to shake off the yoke of 
servitude’ (i. 95). lie then tells how the empire 
was formed by a certain Deioces, who, in conse¬ 
quence of his wisdom and justice, was elected 
monarch by the six tribes composing the nation (i. 
96-101). Deioces built the great city of Ecbatana; 
and after a prosperous reign of fifty-three years 
left the throne to his son Phraortes. Phraortes 
conquered Persia, vastly enlarged the Median 
empire, and reigned twenty-two years. He was 
succeeded by his son Cyaxeres. During his reign, 
while engaged in a war against Nineveh, Media 
was overrun by a horde of Scythians, who held a 
great part of Western Asia for twenty-eight years. 
The Scythian leaders were at length treacherously 
murdered by Cyaxeres, and the Median monarchy 
re-established. He ruled forty years, and then 
left the kingdom to his son Astyages, whose 
daughter Mandane was married to a Persian noble, 
and became mother of the great Cyrus. Accord¬ 
ing to this narrative, the Median monarchy was 
established about B.c. 708 (Rawlinson’s Herodot., 
i. 407). There is good reason to believe, however, 
that the early portion of the narrative is apocry¬ 
phal, and that Cyaxeres was the real founder of the 


Median empire. He is so represented by most 
ancient historians (Diodorus Sic., ii. 32; iEschy- 
lus, Per see, 761 ; G rote’s Hist, of Greece, vol. iii.) 
The Assyrian monumental annals are almost com¬ 
plete down to the reign of the son of Eserhadden 
(b.c. 640), and they contain no mention of any 
Median irruptions; on the contrary, they repre¬ 
sent the Median chiefs as giving tribute to Eser¬ 
hadden (Rawlinson’s Herodot ., i. 405, 408). 

Ctesias, as quoted by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 32), 
assigns to the Median monarchy a still older date 
than Plerodotus. He gives a list of eight kings 
who ruled before Astyages, for an aggregate period 
ol 282 years, which would fix the establishment of 
the monarchy about B.c. 875. The names of the 
kings are different from those of Herodotus ; and 
it is vain to attempt to reconcile the narratives (see, 
however, PI ales’ Analysis of Chronology, iii. 84; 
Iieeren, Manual of Ancient Hist.) Rawlinson 
has clearly shown that Ctesias’ narrative is fabu¬ 
lous [Herodot., i. 406). 

The Median Empire. — From the foregoing 
notices, we may conclude that the Medes migrated 
from beyond the Indus to the country on the 
southern shores of the Caspian Sea not later than 
the 9th century B.c.; that they settled there as a 
number of distinct tribes (probably six, as Plero¬ 
dotus states, l. c.), and so remained during a period 
of three or four centuries; that some Scythian 
tribes either occupied the country with them or 
invaded it at a later date ; and that (about B.C. 
633) Cyaxeres rose suddenly to power, united the 
Medes under his sway, drove out the Scythians, 
and established the monarchy. Before this time 
the Medes are only once mentioned in Scripture, 
and then, as has been seen, their countiy was sub¬ 
ject to Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 6). 

A few years after the establishtnent of his 
empire, Cyaxeres made a league with the Baby¬ 
lonian monarch, and invaded Assyria. Nineveh 
was captured and destroyed, B.c. 623. The inci¬ 
dents of the siege and capture, as related by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (ii. 27, 28 ; Nahum i. 8 ; ii. 5, 6; 
iii. 13, 14), contain a remarkable fulfilment of the 
prophecies uttered by Nahum nearly a century 
previously; and recent excavations by Layard 
illustrate both [Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 71, 103, 
etc. See art. Nineveh). The Assyrian monarchy 
was then overthrown (Rawlinson, Ancient Monar¬ 
chies, ii. 521). 

Geography of Media .—The extent and boun¬ 
daries of the kingdom of Media as first established 
by Cyaxeres cannot now be accurately determined. 
The country appears to have been divided from the 
earliest times into two provinces—(1.) Upper 
Media, afterwards called Atropatene, from Atro- 
pates, the Persian satrap who gained its independ¬ 
ence in the time of Alexander the Great (Arrian, 
Exped. Alex., iii. 8 ; vi. 29 ; Strabo, xi. p. 523). 
It was bounded on the north by the river Cyrus ; 
on the east by the Caspian Sea ; and on the west 
by Armenia. It thus embraced the lake and fer¬ 
tile plain of Urumiah, the Spauta of Strabo [l.c.) 
The greater part of it is mountainous* and towards 
the north the mountain-ranges are wild, bleak, 
and barren, but are intersected by spacious upland 
plains and fertile valleys, which produce abund¬ 
ance of grain where cultivated. The cold during 
winter is intense. The people lived principally on 
fruits and game. Its chief city was Ecbatana, 
which, according to Sir H. Rawlinson, was the 
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ancient capital of the Medes to which Herodotus 
refers. It was situated in a plain encompassed by- 
mountains, south-east of Urumiah, and has been 
identified with the modern Takht-i-Suleiman (Raw- 
linson, in Journ. of R. G. S., vol. x. pt. i). It 
is supposed to have been the Canzaca of the Byzan¬ 
tine historians (Procopius, Bell. Pers ., ii.), and the 
Gazaca of Ammianus (ii. 84 ; cf. Strabo, xi., p. 523 ; 
Ptolemy vi. 18), which is frequently mentioned by 
classic historians as the capital of Atropatene. The 
mountains of this province are connected with the 
ranges of Zagros and Taurus. The modern pro¬ 
vince of Azerbijan corresponds pretty nearly in 
extent to Atropatene. The present capital is 
Tabriz, which is a summer residence of the kings 
of Persia. 

(2.) Lower Media , or Media Magna, lay to the 
south of the former. It was bounded on the west 
by the Zagros mountains, which separated it from 
Assyria and Babylonia; on the south by Susiana 
and Persia; and on the east by the Great Salt 
Desert and the Caspian Gates, beyond which lay 
Parthia (Strabo, /. c. ; Pliny, vi. 14). This pro¬ 
vince consists of a number of high plains, varying 
from 2000 to 4000 feet above the sea, and long 
rich valleys winding through the adjoining moun¬ 
tain-chains. The country in general is fertile, the 
air cool, water abundant, and pasture luxuriant. 

It was famous for its breed of horses, called 
Nisaean , from a plain in which they were chiefly 
reared (Plerod. vii. 40; Ammian. Mar. xxiii. 6; 
Strabo, xi., p> 524). Media Magna compre¬ 
hended the modern provinces of Irak Ajem and 
Ardelan, with part of Kurdistan. Its capital was 
Ecbatana (’E/c/Saram ; but more properly 'A.y{ 3 a- 
rava), situated in a plain twelve stadia from Mount 
Orontes. It was a city of great strength and 
beauty, though the extravagant descriptions given 
of it by Herodotus and some other ancient writers 
are to a large extent fabulous [see Achmetha]. 
It has been satisfactorily identified with the modern 
Hamad&n . 

Professor Rawlinson estimates the entire length 
of the kingdom of Media at 550 miles, and its 
breadth at from 25010 300 (Plerodotus, vol. i., p. 
574). Southern Ecbatana, or Achmetha, as it is 
called in Scripture (Ezra vi. 2), was the capital of 
the kingdom. 

Enlargement of the Empire. —The conquest of 
Assyria produced a great change in the Median 
Empire, and on the whole of Western Asia. Ba¬ 
bylon then regained its independence, and formed 
a close alliance with Media. The Israelites, who 
had been led captive by the Assyrians, were placed 
under new rulers. Cyaxeres led his victorious 
armies into Syria and Asia Minor (Herod., i. 
103). When Pharaoh -necho marched to the 
banks of the Euphrates against Babylon, the 
Babylonians were aided by the Medes ( T oseph. 
Antiq. x. 5. 1). It was in attempting to oppose 
this expedition of the Egyptian monarch that King 
Josiah was slain at Megiddo (Jer. xlvi. 2; 2 
Chron. xxxv. 20; 2 Kings xxiii. 29). We alsp 
learn that Nebuchadnezzar was aided by the 
Medes in the conquest of the Jews and capture of 
Jerusalem (Eusebius, Pr. Evang.; cf. 2 Kings 
xxiv. I ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5). Media was now the 
most powerful monarchy in Western Asia. It 
ruled a country extending from the borders of 
Parthia to the banks of the Halys in Asia Minor, 
and from the plains of Babylonia to the Caucasus. I 


Its rise was rapid, and appears to have been 
chiefly owing to the genius of one man—Cyaxeres. 
The power of Media was short-lived. With 
Cyaxeres it rose, and with him it passed away. 
At'his death he left his throne to Astyages, of 
whom little is known except the stories told by 
Herodotus (i. 110-129) and Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who probably borrowed from Ctesias; and on 
these little reliance can be placed. They are 
founded on fact; and we may infer from them 
that during the reign of Astyages a war broke out 
between the Medes and Persians, in which the 
latter were victorious, and Cyrus, the Persian 
king, who was himself closely related to Astyages, 
united the two nations under one sceptre (b. c. 
558). The life of Astyages was spared, and even 
the title of king continued with him. 

It has been conjectured, and is probably true, 
that Astyages and 4 Darius the Mede,’ so often 
mentioned by Daniel, were only different names of 
the same person. 4 If the identification be regarded 
as sufficiently established, we must believe that 
Cyrus, when he conquered Astyages, did not 
deprive him of the name or state of king, but left 
him during his life the royal title, contenting him¬ 
self with the real possession of the chief power. 
This would be the more likely if Astyages were, 
as Herodotus maintains, his grandfather. When 
the combined armies of Persia and Media captured 
Babylon, Astyages, whose real name may pos¬ 
sibly have been Darius, might appear to the Jews 
to be the actual king of Babylon—more especially 
if he was left there to exercise the kingly office, 
while Cyrus pursued his career of conquest. At 
his death Cyrus may have taken openly the royal 
title and honours, and so have come to be recog¬ 
nised as king by the Jews ’ (Rawlinson, Herodotus, 
i. 417; cf. Joseph. Antiq. x. 11. 2, seq.; Dan. v. 
31 ; vi. 1; ix. 1 ; see art. Darius). 

Overthrow of the Empire. —Astyages (or Darius) 
was the last king of Media. When he was con¬ 
quered by Cyrus, the Median monarchy virtually 
ceased to exist, and Media thenceforth became a 
province of Persia. The close connection of these 
two great nations, and the position which the 
Medes continued to occupy in the Persian court 
and kingdom, have created much difficulty and 
controversy among historians. They cannot be 
accounted for by any alliance, however intimate, 
between the royal families. The true solution 
appears to be that the two nations were branches 
of the same great Arian family (Herodot. vii. 62 ; 
Strabo, xv. p. 720). They were thus identical in 
origin, in language, in religion, in manners and 
customs, and in dress (Rawlinson’s Herodot ., i. 
670-673 ; Commentary ). Separated for a long 

period by geographical position, and by the state 
of neighbouring nations, they were, by the accidents 
of war, brought together again, and coalesced as 
one people. In this way we can account for the 
almost universal occurrence of the two names in 
the records of Persian conquests, laws, and ordi¬ 
nary historic events. In the book of Esther, 
written half a century after the overthrow of the 
Median Empire, the phrase 4 Persia and Media ’ 
occurs five times. Daniel, interpreting the mira¬ 
culous inscription on the palace-wall just before 
the destruction of Babylon, says, 4 The kingdom is 
given to the Medes and Persians 9 (ver. 28) ; and 
he repeatedly mentions 4 the laws of the Medes and 
I Persians’ (vi. 8, 12, 15). So also in classic authors 
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the names are used as convertible (Herodot. i. 163 ; 
vi. 64 ; Thucyd. i. 14, 23). Upon this subject 
Prof. Rawlinson has well said, ‘ We see how natu¬ 
ral it was that there should be an intimate union, 
if not an absolute fusion, of two peoples so nearly 
allied ; how it was likely that the name of either 
should apply to both ; how they would have one 
law and one dress, as well as one religion and one 
language, and would stand almost, if not quite, 
upon a par, at the head of the other nations, who 
in language, religion, and descent were aliens’ 
(Iierodot., i. p. 403). 

The foregoing facts also illustrate the predictions 
of Isaiah (xiii. 17) and Jeremiah (li. n, 28), 
which represent the Medes as the chief agents in 
the. overthrow of Babylon. They acted there in 
conjunction with the Persians, and apparently 
under the immediate command of their own 
monarch. 

The subsequent history of Media is unimportant. 
It held the first rank among the Persian satrapies; 
but this did not satisfy the proud spirit of the 
Medes. In the third year of Darius Hystaspes they 
joined the Assyrians and Armenians in an attempt 
to throw off the Persian yoke. They even elected 
a king. Darius went against them in person, de¬ 
feated their army, captured the usurper at the city 
of Rhages, and put him to death at Ecbatana 
(Herodot. i. 130; Rawlinson, Behist. Inscrip. i.; 
Grote, Hist, of Greece , iv. 304). Again they re¬ 
belled during the reign of Darius Nothus, but were 
easily put down (Xen., Hellen. i. 2, 9). Media, 
with the rest of the Persian empire, fell under the 
sway of Alexander the Great. At his death the 
northern province was erected by the satrap Atro- 
pates into an independent state, and called Atro- 
patcne. The southern province, Media Magna, 
was attached with Babylon to the kingdom of the 
Seleucidse. The whole country eventually passed 
over to the Parthian monarchy (Strabo, xvi. p. 
745). It is now included in the dominions of the 
Shah of Persia. 

Character, Manners and Customs. —The ancient 
Medes were a warlike people, particularly cele¬ 
brated, as Herodotus (vii. 61) and Strabo (xi. p. 525) 
inform us, for their skill in archery. Xenophon 
says their bows were three ells long. This illus¬ 
trates the language of Isaiah describing the attack 
of the Medes on Babylon : ‘ Their bows also shall 
dash the young men to pieces’ (xiii. 18). Their 
cavalry was also excellent, their horses being fleet 
and strong, and their men skilful riders. It is 
doubtless in reference to this fact that Jeremiah, 
speaking of the overthrow of Babylon, says, ‘They 
(the enemies) shall hold the bow and the lance . . . 
and they shall ride upon horses ’ (1. 42). Strabo 
states that the province of Atropatene alone was 
able to bring into the field an army of 10,000 horse 
(xi. p. 523). Xenophon affirms that the Medes did 
not fight for plunder. Military glory was their 
great ambition, and they would never permit gold 
or silver to turn them aside from their object. How 
striking do the words of Isaiah thus appear! ‘ Be¬ 
hold I will stir up the Medes against them, which 
shall not regard silver, and as for gold, they shall 
not delight in it’ (xiii. 18). The wealth of Babylon 
could not save it, for the Medes could not be 
bought off (Rosenmfiller, Bib. Geog ., i. 176). The 
conquests of the Medes, and their intercourse with 
other nations, produced a marked change upon 
their character. They became fond of dress and 


display; those settled in cities engaged in commerce, 
and lost their hardy habits and bravery. The 
splendour of the Median robes became proverbial, 
and their princes and nobles ruled the fashion in 
the East. They were imitated by the Persian court 
(Herodot. vi. 112; Xen., Cyrop. i. 3. 2; Strabo, 
xi- P; 5 2 5 )- The Medes thus gave way to luxury 
and its consequent vices, and they soon became an 
easy prey to their more warlike neighbours. The 
northern mountaineers retained their primitive 
habits, and consequently their independence for a 
much longer period. 

Religion. —The ancient religion of the Medes we 
learn from the Zend books. It was identical with 
that of the Persians. It mainly consisted of the 
adoration of two great beings—the principle of Good 
and the principle of Evil. They also connected 
with this the worship of the heavenly bodies, espe¬ 
cially the sun, moon, and planets. To this they 
added at a later period the worship of the elements, 
and of fire as the chief (Herodot. i. 131; iii. 16). 
Their priesthood then constituted a distinct class, 
called Magi, who laid claim to mysterious and 
miraculous power—consulting the stars, interpret¬ 
ing dreams, explaining visions, and prognosticating 
the future (Rawlinson’s Herodot., i. 424, seq.) 

The ancient authorities for the history and geo¬ 
graphy of Media and the Medes are Herodotus , 
especially when read with the learned and valuable 
notes of Rawlinson ; Strabo, Xenophon, Ptolemy, 
Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, and Josephus. The 
monuments and inscriptions discovered, and in part 
deciphered, within the last few years, add vastly 
to our stores of information. The various works 
and articles of Sir H. Rawlinson referred to in the 
body of this article serve to set forth and illustrate 
their contents. Among modern writers the student 
may consult Bocharl, Cellarius, Ritter, Grote’s 
History of Greece , and Prof. Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies. For the present state of the country, 
Sir K. Porter’s Travels; Kinnier’s Persian Empire; 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon; Sir IT. Rawlinson’s 
articles in the Journal of R. G. S., vols. ix. andx.; 
and the valuable Dissertations in Rawlinson’s Hero¬ 
dotus, vol. i.—J. L. P. 

MEDIATOR (M eair'qs, ‘mediator’) is a word 
peculiar to the Scriptures (see Beza, Annot. in Gr. 
Test.), and is used to signify an internuncius, or 
ambassador, one who stands as the channel of 
communication between two contracting parties. 
Some commentators think that the Apostle Paul, 
in Gal. iii. 19, calls Moses mediator, because he 
conveyed the expression of God’s will to the people, 
and reported to God their wants, wishes, and de¬ 
terminations. In reference to this passage of 
Scripture, Basil {De Spiritu Sancto, cap. xiv.) says, 

‘ Mosen figuram representasse quando inter Deum 
et populum intermedius extiterit.’ Many ancient 
and modem divines, however, are of opinion that 
Christ himself, and not Moses, is here meant by 
the inspired apostle, and this view would seem to 
be confirmed by comparing Deut. xxxiii. 2 with 
Acts vii. 38-52. Christ it was who, surrounded 
by angelic spirits, communicated with Moses on 
Mount Sinai. On this point the words of the 
learned and pious Chrysostom, on Gal. iii., are very 
express: ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘ Paul calls Christ Media¬ 
tor, declaring thereby that he existed before the 
law, and that by him the law was revealed. ’ This 
application of the passage will be the more evident 
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if we consider the scope of the apostle’s argument, 
which evidently is to point out the dignity of the 
law. How could he present a clearer demonstra¬ 
tion of this than by showing that it was the second 
person of the ever-blessed Trinity who stood forth 
on the mount to communicate between God the 
Father and his creature man ! Moreover, to con¬ 
tradistinguish Christ’s mediation from that of Moses, 
the former is emphatically styled [xegIttis Kpehrovos 
8ia0r)Kr)s (Heb. viii. 6). 

Christ is called Mediator by virtue of the recon¬ 
ciliation he has effected between a justly offended 
God and his rebellious creature man (see Grotius, 
De Satisfactio 7 ie Christie cap. viii.) In this sense 
of the term Moses was, on many occasions, an 
eminent type of Christ. The latter, however, was 
not Mediator merely by reason of his coming 
between God and his creatures, as certain heretics 
would affirm (see Cyril Alex. Dial. /. de Sancta 
Trinitate , p. 410); but because he appeased his 
wrath, and made reconciliation for iniquity. 

* Christ is the Mediator,’ observes Theophylact, 
commenting on Gal. iii., ‘of two, i.e., of God and 
man. He exercises this office between both by 
making peace, and putting a stop to that spiritual 
war -which man wages against God. To accom¬ 
plish this he assumed our nature, joining in a 
marvellous manner the human, by reason of sin 
unfriendly, to the divine nature.’ ‘Hence,’ he 
adds, ‘he made reconciliation.’ Oecumenius ex¬ 
presses similar sentiments on the same passage of 
Scripture. Again, Cyril, in his work before 
quoted, remarks: ‘ He is esteemed mediator be¬ 
cause the divine and human nature being disjointed 
by sin, he has shown them united in his own per¬ 
son ; and in this manner he reunites us to God the 
Father.’—J. W. D. 

MEDICINE. [Physic.] 

MEGIDDO (Yniip, and in Zecli. xii. 11 jYnJD; 

McvyeSSci and ; Alex. Ma7e55c6p and 

MayeSu^ ; Mageddo ), an ancient royal city of the 
Canaanites enumerated among those whose kings 
were slain by Joshua (Josh. xii. 21). Though 
within the allotted territory of Issachar, it, with 
several other cities in the plain, was assigned to 
Manasseh (xvii. 11). This arrangement was made 
partly to supplement the mountain-territory of 
Manasseh and partly to give those strongly-fortified 
places to a tribe who, from their courage and their 
alliance with Ephraim, might be able to drive out 
the old inhabitants. The task, however, proved 
too great even for the warlike Manassites; but when 
the power of Israel was fully established, the 
Canaanites were reduced to slavery (xvii. 13-18 ; 
Judg. i. 27, 28). 

Megiddo was situated on the southern border of 
the great plain which intersects Palestine, extending 
across it from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, 
and having on its southern side the ranges of Car¬ 
mel and Samaria, and on its northern Tabor and 
the hills of Galilee. The plain is usually called 
Esdraelon , the Greek form of ‘Jezreel;’ but it is 
also called the ‘ Valley of Megiddo ’ (2 Chron. xxxv. 
22). It was the battle-field of Palestine, where the 
Israelites gained some of their most glorious vic¬ 
tories, and sustained some of their most terrible 
defeats. From two of these battles Megiddo has 
derived its greatest celebrity. The first was the 
victory of Barak. Jabin, king of Hazor, successor 
of the prince who had organized the northern con¬ 


federation against Joshua, was now the oppressor 
of Israel, and Sisera was his general. The army 
of Jabin, with its 900 chariots of iron, was led down 
into the great plain, and drawn up at Megiddo, in 
a position to afford the best ground for the terrible 
war-chariots. With much difficulty Deborah the 
prophetess induced Barak to collect the warriors of 
the northern tribes. They assembled on Tabor. 
Deborah gave the signal, and the Israelites marched 
down to attack the enemy, full of hope and enthu¬ 
siasm. At this moment a hail-storm from the east 
burst over the plain, and drove full in the faces of 
the advancing Canaanites (Joseph. Antiq. v. 4). 

‘ The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.’ 
His army was thrown into confusion. The waters 
of the Kislion rose rapidly, the low plain became a 
morass ; chariots, horses, soldiers, all together 
were engulphed (Judg. iv. and v.) The writer 
visited Megiddo and traversed its plain in the spring 
of 1857, after a heavy fall of rain, and found the 
Kishon greatly swollen, its banks quagmires, and 
all the ordinary roads impassable. 

Six centuries later Megiddo saw another sight, 
and heard, instead of a song of triumph, a funeral 
wail from the vanquished host of Israel (Zech. xii. 
n). Pharaoh-necho was on his march against the 
king of Assyria. He passed up the plains of Phi- 
listia and Sharon, and king Josiah foolishly at¬ 
tempted to stop him while defiling through the 
glens of Carmel into the plain of Megiddo. He 
was defeated, and as he fled the Egyptian archers 
shot him in his chariot. Pie was taken to Jerusalem, 
but appears to have died on the road (2 Kings xxiii. 
29; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-24). The whole land 
mourned for the good king so bitterly that the 
mourning became proverbial; and Zechariah says, 
‘ In that day there shall be a great mourning, as the 
mourning of Hadad-rimmon in the valley of Megid- 
doiE (xii. ii). 

Megiddo, with some neighbouring cities on the 
great plain, was assigned to one of Solomon’s 
twelve purveyors (1 Kings iv. 12) ; and it was one 
of the cities which that wise monarch fortified for 
the protection of his kingdom (ix. 15). Holding 
Megiddo, he was able to command Esdraelon and 
the leading road from Egypt through Palestine. 
After the division of the kingdom, Megiddo appears 
to have been retained in the hands of Judah, for to 
it Ahaziah fled when wounded by Jehu at Jezreel, 
and he died there (2 Kings ix. 17); and there, as 
has been seen, Josiah took his stand to resist the 
army of Pharaoh-necho. 

The name of Megiddo does not again appear in 
history. Plerodotus mentions a Magdolus , where 
Pharaoh-necho conquered the Syrians in a pitched 
battle; by which it is probable he means Megiddo 
(ii. 159). The city was evidently unknown to Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome, for though it is found in the Ono- 
masticon ( s . v. Majeddo), there is no reference to 
its site or its existing state. These writers, how¬ 
ever, frequently mention a city called Legio , which 
stood in that part of the plain where Megiddo must 
have been situated, and was the capital of a large 
district (Onomast., s. v. Nazareth , Canton^ Thaa- 
nach , etc.) Legio is a Roman name, and was 
doubtless given to an old city. Its position in the 
plain, and its proximity to Taanach (four miles)— 
with which Megiddo is almost uniformly joined in 
Scripture—lead to the belief that Legio was just the 
I Roman name of the Hebrew Megiddo. This ap- 
I pears to have been first suggested by R. Parchi in 
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the 14th century ( Bcnjof Tud. by Asher, ii. 433); 
and it has since been maintained by Robinson [B. 
R., ii. 328, seq .), Van de Velde [Memoir, 333), and 
others. 

The ruins of Legio are now called El-Lejjdn. 
They stand on both banks of a glen which cuts 
through a low spur of Carmel, and consist of some 
heavy foundations and heaps of hewn stones among 
corn-fields, intermixed with columns of granite, 
marble, and limestone. The traces of a large khaji, 
which was still habitable in Maundrell’s day [Early 
Travels , Bohn, p. 430), are visible. Along the 
bottom of the glen winds a stream whose waters 
drive two or three mills ; and through the glen 
passes the ancient road to Sharon, Philistia, and 
Egypt. About three quarters of a mile north of 
the ruins is a large truncated tell, called Tell el- 
Mutsellim, ‘The Governor’s Hill.’ It is a most 
commanding site, affording a view of the whole 
plain and of the ancient cities of Shunem, Jezreel, 
and Taanach. The writer felt convinced, when he 
visited it, that upon this tell stood the stronghold 
of Megiddo. It has for ages been under cultiva¬ 
tion, but some few faint traces of old buildings may 
be seen, and the sides of the hill have evidently 
been scarped for the purposes of defence. Not far 
from the base of the tell flows, in its deep bed, the 
stream which passes Lejjun. Plere are doubtless 
‘ the waters of Megiddo ;’ and on the level plain 
beyond the glen, extending away to the tell on 
which lie the remains of Taanach, was. fought the 
great battle between Barak and Sisera. And when 
one stands on this ancient site he can understand 
the appropriateness of the geographical allusions in 
• Deborah’s war-song, ‘ The kings came and fought; 
then fought the kings of Canaan in Taanach by the 
waters of Megiddo' (Judg. v. 19). 

Von Raumer [Palcist. 402, 3d ed.) has endea¬ 
voured to identify Lejjun with Maximianopolis , as 
well as Legio. This seems very improbable. It 
would imply that two Roman names were given at 
the same time to the same ancient city (see Robin¬ 
son, B. R. , iii. 118; and in Bibliotheca Sacra , 
February 1844). Jerome identifies Maximiano¬ 
polis with Iladadrimmon (on Zech. xii. 11). Con¬ 
sequently, if Raumer’s theoiy be admitted, this 
ancient site had no less than four names, two 
Plebrew and two Roman. Van de Velde may be 
correct in stating that Iiadadrimmon is now repre¬ 
sented by the hamlet of Rumindneh at the foot of 
the hills four miles south of Lejjun ( Travels , i. 
355 ; Memoir, p. 333). 

It may be that this ‘plain of Meggido’—this 
great battle-field of Israel—was before the mind of 
the Apostle John when he figuratively described 
the final conflict between good and evil, who were 
gathered to a place ‘ called in the Hebrew tongue 
Ar-Mageddon ,’ that is, ‘the city of Megiddo’ 
(Rev. xvi. 16 ; Stanley, S. and P., 330); or if we 
regard the aspirated ap as equivalent to the Pie- 
brew "in, then the meaning will be ‘ mountain of 

Megiddo,’ which would likewise be appropriate 
(Alford, in loc.)~ J. L. P. 

MEGIDDON, Valley of (fT^D DVpH; h 

7re5 l(p bKKOTTTOfxlvov ; Campus Mageddon ), the form 
of the name Megiddo found in Zech. xii. 11. The 
word is translated in the Septuagint as if derived 
from the root T 12 , incidit. See preceding article. 

-J. L. P. 


MEGILLOTPI (rnbp, rolls, from &)). The 

Plebrew MSS. were on rolls of parchment, usually 
written on one side, though sometimes also on 

both (Ezelc. ii. 10). Afterwards the term nfttD was 
used of a book consisting of several leaves fastened 
together (Jer. xxxvi. 23, 24); once it occurs in 
Scripture as designating the Pentateuch (Ps. xl. 8 
[7]). In later Jewish usage the tenn Megilloth 
was applied to the five books, viz., Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, 
which were read on certain festivals in the Syna¬ 
gogue [PIaphthara, vol. ii., p. 225]. The title 
Megillah was used kclt' i^ox/jp of the book of 
Esther [Esther, Book of] ; and from this it is 
supposed it was transferred to the others. To the 
reading of this at the Feast of Purim special import¬ 
ance was attached by the Jews (Talmud, Tr. Megil¬ 
lah, ed. Surenhus., ii., p. 387).—W. L. A. 

MEHUNIMS. [Maonites.] 

MEJARKON (JlpTn '’D ; diro ^dXdaarjs 'lepd- 

kwv ; Aquce Jercon ), a town of Dan, mentioned 
only in Josh. xix. 46, and apparently situated in 
the plain near Joppa. In the- Plebrew there are 
two words, the proper translation of which would 
be ‘ The water of yellowness and the first word, 
'■D, is translated in most ancient versions. It is 

probable the place took its name from some foun¬ 
tain or pool. The site is unknown.—J. L. P. 

MEKONAH (H 3 DD, ‘a place’ = Arab. ; 

LXX., omit; Mcchona), one of the towns occu¬ 
pied by the tribe of Judah on the return from 
captivity. It appears to have been situated on the 
southern border of Palestine, as it is mentioned in 
connection with Ziklag (Neh. xi. 28). Reland 
thinks it may be identical with Mcchamim, a 
village located by Jerome between Eleutheropolis 
and Jerusalem, eight miles from the former (Re¬ 
land, Pal. p. 892 ; Onomast ., s. v. Bethmacha). 
It seems strange that Jerome should speak of a 
village south of Jerusalem when describing Beth- 
maachah, which lay at the northern extremity of 
Palestine (2 Sam. xx. 14); and Reland’s conjec¬ 
ture is equally devoid of foundation. The site of 
Mekonah is unknown. — J. L. P. 

MELANCPITPION (Philip), one of the greatest 
of the reformers, was born at Bretten in the duchy 
of Baden, 16th P’ebruary 1497. His proper name 
was Schwartzerd, which, in compliance with a 
fashion of the times, he Grecised into Melancht'hon. 
He received his education at the school of Pforz¬ 
heim, and the universities of Heidelberg and Tu¬ 
bingen. In 1518 he came to Wittenberg, where 
he lectured on the N. T. with such acceptance 
that he had often an audience of above 2000. In 
alliance with Luther, he laboured earnestly and 
powerfully to advance the cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion ; and was of especial service in promoting the 
cause of education, and settling the theological 
position of the Lutheran Church. After Luther’s 
death he led for some years a rather changeful 
life, teaching successively at Iderbst, Wittenberg, 
Magdeburg, and Jena, or residing in literary quiet at 
various monasteries in different parts of Germany. 
Pie died at Wittenberg, 19th April 1560. Me- 
lanchthon’s literary labours were chiefly directed to 
systematic and polemic theology, but, like all the 
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reformers, he was devoted to the study of Scrip¬ 
ture, and occupied himself in the exposition of it 
to others. His exegetical works, several of which 
appeared after his death, consist of brief notes on 
Genesis, Daniel, Zechariah, Malachi, Psalms, Pro¬ 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, the Gospels by Matthew and 
John, and the principal epistles of Paul. His col¬ 
lected works have appeared in 4 vols. fob, Witeb. 
1601, but a more complete edition in 4to was 
begun by Bretschneider in 1834, and continued 
after his death by Bindseil, of which 25 vols. have 
appeared,—W. L. A. 

MELCHIZEDEK (pTC ; Sept. 
vldea), ‘ priest of the most high God,’ and king of 
Salem, who went forth to meet Abraham on his 
return from the pursuit of Chedorlaomer and his 
allies, who had carried Lot away captive. [Ac¬ 
cording to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(vii. 2), the name means jWiAefo 5 iKaLootvrjs, 
King of righteousness. Philo {Leg. Allegor. iii. 25, 
p. 102, Sylb.) and Josephus {Antiq. i. 10. 2) gives 
a similar though less exact rendering, fiaaikebs 
Sfitcuos.] We read that Melchizedek, on the occa¬ 
sion referred to, brought refreshment, described in 
the general terms of ‘ bread and wine,’ for the 
fatigued warriors, and bestowed his blessing upon 
their leader, who, in return, gave to the royal 
priest a tenth of all the spoil which had been ac¬ 
quired in his expedition (Gen. xiv. 18, 20). This 
statement seems sufficiently plain, and to offer 
' nothing very extraordinary; yet it has formed the 
basis of much speculation and controversy. In 
particular, the fact that Abraham gave a tithe to 
Melchizedek attracted much attention among the 
later Jews. In one of the Messianic Psalms (cx. 
4), it is foretold that the Messiah should be ‘ a 
priest after the order of Melchizedek;’ which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. 20) cites 
as showing that Melchizedek was a type of Christ; 
and the Tews themselves, certainly, on the autho¬ 
rity of this passage of the Psalms, regarded Mel¬ 
chizedek as a type of the regal priesthood, higher 
than that of Aaron, to which the Messiah should 
belong. The bread and wine which were set forth 
on the table of show-bread, were also supposed to 
be represented by the bread and wine which the 
king of Salem brought forth to Abraham (Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. ii. 645). A mysterious supremacy 
came also to be assigned to Melchizedek, by reason 
of his having received tithes from the Hebrew patri¬ 
arch ; and on this point the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(vii. 1 -10) expatiates strongly, as showing the in¬ 
feriority of the priesthood represented by Aaron to 
that of Melchizedek, to which the Messiah belonged. 

‘ Consider how great this man was, unto whom 
even the patriarch Abraham gave a tenth of the 
spoils;’ and he goes on to argue Jhat the Aaronic 
priesthood, who themselves received tithes of the 
Jews, actually paid tithes to Melchizedek in the 
person of their great ancestor. This superiority is, 
as we take it, inherent in his typical rather than 
his personal character. But the Jews, in admitting 
this official or personal superiority of Melchizedek 
to Abraham, sought to account for it by alleging 
that the royal priest was no other than Shem, the 
most pious of Noah’s sons, who, according to the 
shorter chronology, might have lived to the time 
of Abraham (Bochart, Phaleg, ii. 1). Christian 
writers have not failed to enter into the same un¬ 
profitable researches, and would make Melchizedek 


to have been either Shem, or Mizraim, or Canaan, 
the sons of Ham, or Ham himself, or even Enoch 
(Deyling, Obsei'vat. Sacr. ii. Ji, seq.; Clayton, 
Chronolog. of the Heb. Bible , p. 100). The last- 
named conjectures seem to require no notice; but 
the one which holds Melchizedek to have been 
Shem, and which we find in the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum, and also that of Jonathan, requires an ex¬ 
planation of how his name came to be changed, 
how he is found reigning in a country inhabited by 
the descendants of Ham, how he came forth to 
congratulate Abraham on the defeat of one of his 
own descendants, as was Chedorlaomer, and how 
he could be said to have been without recorded 
parentage (Heb. vii. 3), since the pedigree of Shem 
must have been notorious. In that case also, the 
difference of the priesthoods of Melchizedek and 
Levi would not be so distinct as to bear the argu¬ 
ment which the Epistle to the Hebrews founds 
upon it. [‘ Levi qui exstitit in lumbis Abrahami 
exstitit quoque in lumbis Shemi tanquam proavi, 
et sic ipse decimas turn dedisset in lumbis nempe 
Abrahami, et accepisset in lumbis Shemi, quod 
incongruum est et a mente apostoli alienum.’ 
Deyling, Obss. Sac., ii. p. 78.] Rejecting on such 
grounds this opinion, others, in their anxiety to 
vindicate the dignity of Abraham from marks of 
spiritual submission to any mortal man, have held 
that Melchizedek was no other than the Son of 
God himself. But in this case it would hardly 
have been said that he was made ‘like unto the 
Son of God’ (Heb. vii. 3), or that Christ was con¬ 
stituted * a priest ’ after the order of Melchizedek 
(Heb. vi. 20), or, in other words, was a type of 
himself. Some who do not go so far as this, take 
him to have been an angel; and this was one of 
the wild notions of Origen and several of his school. 
The best founded opinion seems to be that of 
Carpzov (Apparat. Antiq. Sacr. Cod., c. iv. p. 52) 
and most judicious moderns, who, after Josephus 
[Be Bell. Jud. vi. 10), allege that he was a princi¬ 
pal person among the Canaanites and posterity of 
Noah, and eminent for holiness and justice, and 
therefore discharged the priestly as well as regal 
functions among the people: and we may conclude 
that his twofold capacity of king and priest (cha¬ 
racters very commonly united in the remote ages) 
afforded Abraham an opportunity of testifying his 
thankfulness to God in the manner usual in those 
times, by offering a tenth of all the spoil. This 
combination of characters happens for the first 
time in Scripture to be exhibited in his person. 
[Whether his priesthood was an appendage of his 
royalty, or his royalty was enjoyed in virtue of his 
sacred office, is a question on which it is impossible 
to come to a certain conclusion. Perhaps we shall 
most justly think of him if we suppose that, being 
a man venerable for his religious character, he 
gathered around him a number of disciples, and 
that these gradually multiplied until they formed a 
community over which Melchizedek reigned with¬ 
out remitting his priestly functions. In the midst 
of a turbulent and idolatrous community, his city 
of peace would be a sort of asylum for all who 
desired to escape from the agitations and pollutions 
of Canaanitish society, and devote themselves to 
religious contemplation and service.] The union 
of the royal and priestly offices in him, together 
with the abrupt manner in which he is introduced, 
and the nature of the intercourse between him and 
Abraham, render him in various respects an appro- 
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priate and obvious type of the Messiah in his united 
regal and priestly character. 

Salem, of which Melchizedek was king, is usually 
supposed to have been the original of Jeru salem 
(Joseph. Antiq. i. io. 2; Jerome, Qucest. in Genes.) 
But in another place (ad Evagrium , iii. fol. 13) 
Jerome mentions a town near Scythopolis, which 
in his time bore the name of Salem, and where was 
shown the palace of Melchizedek, which from the 
extent of the ruins must have been very magnifi¬ 
cent. This he takes to have been the Shalem of 
Gen. xxxiii. 18; and the Salim near to which John 
was baptizing (John iii. 23). The fact stated by 
Jerome shows that the place was in his time re¬ 
garded as the Salem of Melchizedek; but the tra¬ 
dition on which this intimation rests is too .late to 
be of much value; and as Jerusalem is called Salem 
in Ps. lxxvi. 2, the site of the Salem in question 
must be determined by the intimations of the con¬ 
text, which are more in agreement with Jerusalem 
than with any site near Bethshan. [To these con¬ 
siderations may be added—1. That ancient Jewish 
tradition is opposed to this hypothesis; 2. That 
this hypothesis supposes Abraham on his return 
from Damascus to Hebron, whence he had set out, 
to have made a vast and needless detour; 3. That 


at Jerusalem the roads to Hebron and to Sodom 
would naturally diverge, so that here was the most 
likely spot for Bera to await the return of Abra¬ 
ham ; 4. The king’s dale where they met was pro¬ 
bably in the vicinity of Jerusalem [King’s Dale]; 
5. It is more probable that ZaXeifx (John iii. 

23) represents than £&£>, for the pi. ending 

E'— is generally represented in Greek by eifx, 
whereas D— is represented by tj/m, efz, or t/x 

(Knobel, Exeget. Hdb ., in loc.)] Besides the cited 
authorities, see Heidegger, Hist. Patriarch ., ii. note 
, 2 > Borger, Hist. Crit. Melchisedeci; Fabrici, Cod. 
Psendepigr ., i. 311; Hottinger, Enneas Dissertatt., 
P- J 59 ) seq.; Ursini, Analect. Sacr ., i. 349; Kurz, 
Ilist. of the Old Cov ., i. p. 218; Kalisch On Genesis, 
in loc.; Henderson, JMelchizedek , Lond. 1834; 
Alexander, Connection and Harmony of the O. and 
H. T., 2d ed., p. 423.—J. K. 

MELITA (MeXfn?), an island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, on which the ship which was conveying St. 
Paul as a prisoner to Rome was wrecked, and 
which was the scene of the interesting circumstances 
recorded in Acts xxvii. xxviii. 



352. Malta. 


Melita was the ancient name of Malta, and 
also of a small island in the Adriatic, now called 
Meleda, and each of these has found warm advo¬ 
cates for its identification with the Melita of Scrip¬ 
ture. The received and long-established opinion 
is undoubtedly in favour of Malta; and those who 
uphold the claims of Meleda are to be regarded as 
dissenting from the general conclusion. This dis¬ 
sent proceeds chiefly upon the ground that the ship 
of St. Paul was ‘ driven about in (the sea of) 
Adria,’ when wrecked on Melita. The conclusions 
deducible from this strong position are vigorously 
stated by P. Abate D. Ignazio Giorgi, in his 
lnspezio 7 ie Anticritichc , published at Venice in 
1730, and which then attracted considerable atten¬ 


tion. There is a curious account of the contro¬ 
versy to which this gave rise in Ciantar’s edit, of 
Abela’s Malta Ulustrata , i. 609, seq. The view 
thus advocated was in this country taken up by the 
learned Bryant, and more lately by Dr. Falconer, 
in his clever Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, 
1817. These writers do not, however, seem to be 
aware of the very solid answers to this notion, and 
the arguments in support of the received conclu¬ 
sions, which were produced at the time. There 
was nothing to answer but this one objection ; for 
if that could be obviated, the historical and other 
probabilities in favour of Malta remained in their 
former force, although they could have no counter¬ 
vailing weight if the limitation of the name Adria 
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to the gulf of Venice could be established. The 
course taken was, therefore, to show from ancient 
writers that the name Adria was not , in its ancient 
acceptation, limited to the present Adriatic Sea, 
but comprehended the seas of Greece and Sicily, 
and extended even to Africa. This seems to have 
been established beyond dispute, and every one 
acquainted with the mass of evidence brought to 
bear on this point, must regard the only strong 
argument in favour of Meleda as having been en¬ 
tirely overthrown. Those who have any curiosity 
or doubt in the matter may find this evidence 
copiously produced in Ciantar’s edition of Abela’s 
work, and also in Wetstein. Abela, after dis¬ 
posing of this part of his subject, very properly 
calls attention to the ample memorials of St. 
Paul’s visit which exist in Malta, and the utter 
absence of any such in Meleda :—‘ Finalmente 
in Meleda non vi fu ma vestigio, o memoria di 
S. Paolo, non che Tempio ad onor di lui edifi- 
cato ; ma sibbene nella nostra isola vene sono 
molte memorie : anzi non v* e luogo, in cui non 
si celebri il glorioso nome dell’ Appostolo {Malta 
Illustrata , i. 608). He goes on to enumerate par¬ 
ticulars, which we will spare the reader, although 
the present writer’s personal acquaintance with the 
island would enable him greatly to extend Abela’s 
list of the Pauline associations which it contains. 
There is, perhaps, no piece of land of the same 
extent in the world which is made to contain refe¬ 
rence so diversified and so numerous to any one 
person, as the island of Malta to St. Paul, who is, 
in fact, the tutelary saint of the island. . These ap¬ 
propriations of Pauline memorials may in detail be 
open to dispute, or may possibly all be erroneous, 
but they serve in the mass to indicate a current of 
opinion which may be traced back to a remote 
source in ancient times. 

The name of St. Paul’s Bay has been given to 
the place where the shipwreck is supposed to have 
taken place. This, the sacred historian says, was 
at ‘ a certain creek with a shore,’ i. e ., a seemingly 
practicable shore, on which they purposed, if pos¬ 
sible, to strand the vessel, as their only apparent 
chance to escape being broken on the rocks. In 
attempting this the ship seems to have struck and 
gone to pieces on the rocky headland at the en¬ 
trance of the creek. This agrees very well with 
St. Paul’s Bay, more so than with any other creek 
of the island. This bay is a deep inlet on the 
north side of the island, being the last indentation 
of the coast but one from the western extremity of 
the island. It is about two miles deep, by one 
mile broad. The harbour which it forms is very 
unsafe at some distance from the shore, although 
there is good anchorage in the%niddle for light 
vessels. The most dangerous part is the western 
headland at the entrance of the bay, particularly as 
there is close to it a small island (Salamone), and 
a still smaller islet (Salamonetta), the currents and 
shoals around which are particularly dangerous in 
stormy weather. It is usually supposed that the 
vessel struck at this point. From this place the 
ancient capital of Malta (now Citta Vecchia, Old 
City) is distinctly seen at the distance of about five 
miles; and on looking towards the bay from the 
top of the church on the summit of the hill whereon 
the city stands, it occurred to the present writer 
that the people of the town might easily from this 
spot have perceived in the morning that a wreck 
had taken place ; and this is a circumstance which 


throws a fresh light on some of the circumstances 
of the deeply interesting transactions which en¬ 
sued. 

The sacred historian calls the inhabitants / 3 ap- 
Papoi, ‘barbarians:’ — ‘the barbarous people 
showed us no small kindness.’ This is far from 
implying that they were savages or uncivilized 
men : it merely intimates that they were not of 
Greek or Roman origin. This description applies 
to the ancient inhabitants of Malta most accu¬ 
rately ; and as it could not apply to the inhabitants 
of Melida, who were Greeks, this is another argu¬ 
ment to show that not Melida but Malta is the 
Melita of Scripture. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro in 
Sicily. It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty 
in length, and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the 
west, is a smaller island, called Gozo, about thirty 
miles in circumference. Malta has no mountains 
or high hills, and makes no figure from the sea. 
It is naturally a barren rock, but has been made in 
parts abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of 
man. The island was first colonized by the 
Phoenicians, from whom it was taken by the Greek 
colonists in Sicily about B.C. 736 ; but the Cartha¬ 
ginians began to dispute its possession about B.C. 
528, and eventually became entire masters of it. 
From their hands it passed into those of the 
Romans, B.C. 242, who treated the inhabitants 
well, making Melita a municipium, and allowing 
the people to be governed by their own laws. 
The government was administered by a propraetor, 
who depended upon the praetor of Sicily; and this 
office appears to have been held by Publius when 
Paul was on the island (Acts xxviii. 7). On the 
division of the Roman empire, Melita belonged to 
the western portion; but having, in A.D.. 553, 
been recovered from the Vandals by Bdisarms, it 
was afterwards attached to the empire of the East. 
About the end of the 9th century, the island was 
taken from the Greeks by the Arabs, who made 
it a dependency upon Sicily, which was also in 
their possession. The Arabs have left the impress 
of their aspect, language, and many of their cus¬ 
toms, upon the present inhabitants, whose dialect 
is to this day perfectly intelligible to the Arabians, 
and to the Moors of Africa. Malta was taken 
from the Arabs by the Normans in A. D. 1090, and 
afterwards underwent other changes till A.p. I 539 > 
when Charles V., who had annexed it to his 
empire, transferred it to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, whom the Turks had recently dis¬ 
possessed of Rhodes. Under the knights it became 
a flourishing state, and was the scene of their 
greatest glory and most signal exploits. . The 
institution having become unsuited to modem times, 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, commonly 
called Knights of Malta, gradually fell into decay, 
and the island was surrendered to the French 
under Buonaparte when on his way to Egypt in 
1798. From them it was retaken by the English 
with the concurrence and assistance of the natives ; 
and it was to have been restored to the Knights of 
Malta by the stipulations of the treaty of Amiens ; 
but as no sufficient security for the independence 
of the order (composed mostly of Frenchmen) 
could be obtained, the English retained it in their 
hands; which necessary infraction of the treaty 
was the ostensible ground of the war which only 
ended with the battle of Waterloo. The island is 
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still in the hands of the English, who have lately- 
remodelled the government to meet the wishes of 
the numerous inhabitants. It has lately become 
the actual seat of an Anglican bishopric, which, 
however, takes its title from Gibraltar, out of 
deference to the existing Catholic bishopric of 
Malta — a deference not paid to the Oriental 
churches in recently establishing the Anglican 
bishopric of Jerusalem. F. Wandalin, Dissert, de 
Metita Pauli, Havn. 1707 ; P. Carlo, Origins della 
Fede in Malta , Milan 1759 ; Ciantar, Critica de' 
Critici Moderni sul Contraverso Naufragio di San 
Paolo, Venez. 1763 ; Boisgelin, Bistory of Malta, 
1804; and especially Smith On the Shipwreck of 
St. Paul. —J. K. 

MELKART. [Herakles.] 

MELON. [Abattichim.] 

MELZAR O^D). In the A. V. (Dan. i. 11, 

16) and most of the modern versions, this appears 
as a proper name, though in the margin of the A. V, 
we have for this ‘the steward ;’ and Diodati in a 
marginal note says, ‘ Moslra che sia un nome d’ 
ufficio, come e calco o proveditore. ’ The LXX. 
give in both places a quite different name, 'A( 3 t.edpi, 
which Josephus follows; Theodotionhas 'Ap.eXadd ; 
Alex. 'A/Mepaap. The use of the article, however 
(which Theodotion has made part of the name), 
indicates that this is an appellative. The word is 
not Semitic; it is probably Persian. By some it is 

explained from the Pers.^.^L-c, melsar, vini prin- 

ceps; but the officer in question seems rather to 
have fulfilled the function of a TrcudaywySs or 
rpofpebs in the royal household, than that of a cup¬ 
bearer. The old Jewish version of Athias renders 
it by ‘ Kiichenmeister,’ surveyor of the kitchen; 
Zunz gives ‘ Aufseher,’ overseer; and De Wette, 

‘ Kellermeister,’ hitler. The Melzar was an officer 
under the Rabsaris. The use of the article does 
not necessarily indicate that there was only one 
officer with this title ; it simply points out the one 
specially entrusted with the charge of Daniel and 
his companions.—W. L. A. 

MEMPHIS, a city of Egypt called in the He¬ 
brew text Noph *]]), or Moph LXX. Mlp.<pts; 
Vulg. Memphis. Memphis occurs once in the 
A. V., in Plosea ix. 6, where the Hebrew has 
Moph. These two Hebrew forms are contrac¬ 
tions of the ancient Egyptian men-nufr or 
MEN - NEFRU, whence the Coptic JULCHCJI, 

juiejuiqi, JL*.en&e, JLs.eJLs.iie (m.), and 
JLs.eju.qe (S.), the Greek name, and the Arabic 1 

p - 

f_ 0 a Menf. The Hebrew forms were probably 

in use among the Shemites in Lower Egypt, and 
perhaps among the Egyptians, in the vulgar dia¬ 
lect. 

The ancient Egyptian common name signifies 
either ‘the good abode,’* or ‘the abode of the 

* Dr. Brugsch would translate it indifferently 
rnansio bona, or portus bonus, but we take the second 
signification to be inapplicable to the first word of 
the name in the ancient language, as we have later 
argued (see Gcographische Inschriften, i., pp. 190, 
191). 


good one.’ Plutarch, whose Egyptian*information 
in the treatise delsideet Osiride is generally valuable, 
indicates that the latter or a similar explanation 
was current among the Egyptian priests. He tells 
us that some interpreted the name the ‘haven of 
good ones,’ others, ‘the sepulchre of Osiris’ (/cat 
Tty jjl&v 7 t6\lv ol fiht 6pp.ov ayadtop eppLTjvebovatv, oi 
5’[75t]a>s raepov 'OolpLdis, c. 20 ). ‘To come to port’ 
is, in hieroglyphics, MeNA or man, and in Coptic 
the long vowel is not only preserved but some¬ 
times repeated (cf. JULA.tt, JU LOH, JULOHH, 
JLSLOItl). There is, however, no expressed vowel 

in the name of Memphis, which we take therefore 
to commence with the word men, ‘abode,’ like 
the name of a town or village MEN-HeB, ‘the 
abode, or mansion, of assembly,’ cited by Brugsch 
{Gcographische Inschriften, i., p. 191, No. 851, tav. 
xxxvii.) ‘ The good abode’ is the more probable 
rendering, for there is no preposition, which, how¬ 
ever, might possibly be omitted in an archaic form. 
The special determinative of a pyramid follows the 
name of Memphis, because it was the pyramid- 
city, pyramids having perhaps been already raised 
there as early as the reign of Venephes, the fourth 
king of the first dynasty (Manetho ap. Cory, Anc. 
Frag., pp. 96, 97; cf. Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr., i., 
p. 240). Thus we may read the name ‘ MEN-NUFR,* 
or ‘ MEN-NEFRU, the pyramid city.’ 

The sacred name of Memphis was ha-ptah, pa- 
PTAH, or IIA-PTAH-KA, Ol* HA-KA-PTAH, ‘the 
abode of Ptah,’ or ‘ of the being of Ptah ’ (Brugsch, 
PP-. 235, 236, Nos. 1102, 1103, 1104, 1105, 
tav. xlii.) 

Memphis was well chosen as the capital city of 
all Egypt. It stands just above the ancient point 
of the Delta, where the Pelusiac, Sebennytic, and 
Canopic branches separated. It was within the 
valley of Upper Egypt, yet it was close to the plain 
of Lower 'Egypt. If further north it could not 
have been in a position naturally strong: if any¬ 
where but at the division of the two regions of 
Egypt it could not have been the seat of a sove¬ 
reign who wished to unite and command the two. 
Where the valley of Upper Egypt is about to open 
into the plain it is about five miles broad. On the 
east, this valley is bounded almost to the river’s 
brink by the light yellow limestone mountains 
which slope abruptly to the narrow slip of fertile 
land. On the west, a broad surface of cultivation 
extends to the low edge of the Great Desert, upon 
which rise, like landmarks, the long series of 
Memphite pyramids. The valley is perfectly flat, 
except where a village stands on the mound of 
some ancient tertvn, and unvaried but by the long 
groves of date-palms which extend along the river, 
and the smaller groups of the villages. The Nile 
occupies the midst with its great volume of water, 
and to the west, not far beneath the Libyan range, 
is the great canal called the Bahr Yoosuf, or 
‘River of Joseph.’ The scene is beautiful from 
the contrast of its colours, the delicate tints of the 
bare desert-mountains or hills bright with the light 
of an Egyptian sun, and the tender green of the 
fields, for a great part of the year, except when the 
Nile spreads its inundating waters from desert to 
desert, or when the harvest is yellow with such 
plenteous ears as Pharaoh saw in his dream. And 
the beauty is enhanced by the recollection that here 
stood that capital oQ-Egypt which was in times Very 
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remote a guardian of ancient civilization ; that here, 
as those pyramids—which triflers in all ages have 
mocked at—were raised to attest, the doctrine of a 
future state was firmly believed and handed down 
till revelation gave it its true significance; and that 
here many of the great events of sacred history 
may have taken place, certainly many of its chief 
personages may have wondered at remains which 
in the days of Abraham were the work of an older 
and stronger generation. 

But for the pyramids it would be difficult to 
trace the site of Memphis, and the pyramids, 
extending for twenty miles, do not materially help 
us. No lofty mounds, as at Bubastis and Sai's, 
mark the place of the great city; no splendid 
temples, as at Thebes, enable us almost to recall 
its magnificence. The valley between the Libyan 
Desert and the Nile is flat and unmarked by stand¬ 
ing columns, or even, as at neighbouring Helio¬ 
polis, by a solitary obelisk. Happily a fallen 
colossal statue and some trifling remains near by, 
half-buried in the mud, and annually drowned by 
the inundation, show us where stood the chief 
temple of Memphis, and doubtless the most ancient 
part of the city, near the modern village of Meet- 
Raheeneli. This central position is in the valley 
very near the present west bank of the river, and 
three miles from the edge of the Great Desert. T he 
distance above Cairo is about nine miles, and that 
above the ancient head of the Delta about sixteen. 
The ancient city was no doubt of great extent, but 
it is impossible, now that its remains have been de¬ 
stroyed and their traces swallowed up by the alluvial 
deposit of the Nile, to determine its limits, or to de¬ 
cide whether the different quarters mentioned in the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions were portions of one con¬ 
nected city; or again, whether the Memphis known 
to classical writers was smaller than the old capi¬ 
tal, a central part of it from which the later addi¬ 
tions had, in a time of decay, been gradually 
separated. In the inscriptions we find three 
quarters distinguished:—The ‘ White Wall,’ men¬ 
tioned by the classical writers, XevKbv re?xos, has 
the same name in hieroglyphics, in which we find 
SEBT-hkt, ‘ White Wall,’ in the name of the 
Memphite Nome, HESP sebt-het, ‘Nome of the 
White Wall,’ and also separately nu-SEBT-iiet, 

‘ White-wall-city’ (Brugsch, G. /., i., pp. 120, 234, 
235; 1 tav. xv., Nos. 1091-1094; tav. xlii.) That 
Memphis is meant in the name of the nome appears, 
not only from the circumstance that Memphis was 
the capital of the Memphite Nome, but also from 
the occurrence of iia-ptah-ka or iia-ka-ptah, as 
the equivalent of sebt-het in the name of the nome 
(Brugsch, G. /., i., tav. xv., i. 1, ii. 1, etc., and 
No?nen aus de?n neuen ReicJie, 1). The White Wall 
is put in the nome-name for Memphis itself, pro¬ 
bably as the oldest part of the city. Herodotus 
mentions the White Wall as the citadel of Mem¬ 
phis, for he relates that it held a garrison of 120,000 
Persians (iii. 91), and he also speaks of it by the 
name of the Citadel simply [rb re?xos, 13, 14). 
Thucydides speaks of the White Wall as the third, 
and, as we may infer, the strongest part of Mem¬ 
phis, but does not give the names of the other 
two parts (i. 104). The Scholiast remarks that 
Memphis had three walls, and that whereas the 
others were of brick, the third, or White Wall, 
was of stone {(patri yap 8 tl rpia reLxn ^X €V V 
M6u0is. tujv odv 5 vo XrjcpObvTCOP, irpos rb rpLrop 
7] fJidxv bylypero. Xevicbp fib iraXe^ro, d>s tCjp (LXXiop 
VOL. III. * 


jxkv airo 7 tX'lpOuv euKevaapLip^v, eKeipov 8e anrb 
XlOwp, ad loc.) No doubt the commentator had in 
his mind Greek towns surrounded by more than a 
single wall, and did not know that Egyptian towns 
were rarely if ever walled. But his idea of the 
origin of the name white as applied to the citadel 
of Memphis is very probably correct. The Egypt¬ 
ian forts known to us are of crude brick, therefore 
a stone fort, very possible in a city like Memphis, 
famous for its great works in masonry, would 
receive a name denoting its peculiarity. It is 
noticeable that the monuments mention two other 
quarters, ‘ The two regions of life ’ (Brugsch, G. I ., 
i., pp. 236, 237, Nos. 1107, set/., tav. xlii. xliii.), 
and aMhee or per-amhee (Id., p. 237, No. 

1114 a, tav, xliii.) 

Before speaking of the monuments af Memphis 
we must notice its history. The foundation of the 
city is assigned to Menes, the first king of Egypt, 
head of the 1st dynasty {Herod ., ii. 99). The situa¬ 
tion, as already observed, is admirable for a capital 
of the whole country, and it was probably chosen 
with that object. According to Herodotus, Menes 
raised a dyke which still protected Memphis from 
the inundations of the Nile. Previously the river 
had flowed under the Libyan range ; but Menes, by 
banking up the stream at the bend it took 100 
stadia south of Memphis, made the ancient channel 
dry, and dug a new course for the river between 
the two ranges of hills. The historian adds, that 
in his time the Persians carefully guarded the point 
where the Nile had been forced into the new 
channel,, lest Memphis should be endangered by 
a flood (/. c.) Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes, 

‘ The dyke of Menes was probably near the 
modem Kafr el-Eiyat, 14 miles south of Meet- 
Raheeneh, where the Nile takes a considerable 
bend, and from which point it would (if the pre¬ 
vious direction of its course continued) run imme¬ 
diately below the Libyan mountains, and over the 
site of Memphis. Calculating from the outside of 
Memphis, this bend agrees exactly with the hun¬ 
dred stadia, or nearly 11 4 English miles—Meet- 
Raheeneh being about the centre of the old city. 
No traces of these dykes (sic) are now seen ’ (Raw- 
linson’s Herod., vol. ii., p. 163, note6). Herodotus 
also states that Menes excavated a lake outside the 
town to the north and west, communicating with 
the river which bounded it on the east (ii. 99). 
That the dyke has been allowed to fall into 
neglect, and ultimately to disappear, may be ac¬ 
counted for by the gradual obliteration of the 
old bed, and the cessation of any necessity to 
keep the inundation from the site of Memphis, 
which, on the contrary, as the city contracted, 
became cultivable soil and required to be annually 
fertilized. But are we to suppose that Menes 
executed the great engineering works attributed to 
him ? It is remarkable that the higher we advance 
towards the beginnings of Egyptian history, the 
more vast are the works of manual labour. The 
Lake Moeris, probably excavated under the 6th 
dynasty, put to shade all later works of its or anv 
other kind executed in Egypt. The chief pyra¬ 
mids, which, if reaching down to this time, can 
scarcely reach later, increase in importance as we go 
higher, the greatest being those of El-Geezeh, sepul¬ 
chres of the earlier kings of the 4th dynasty. This 
state of things implies the existence of a large serf- 
population gradually decreasing towards later times, 
and shows that Menes might well have diverted the 
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course of the Nile. The digging a new course 
seems doubtful, and it may be conjectured that the 
branch that became the main stream was already 
existent. It would appear from the fragments of 
Manetho’s history that Memphis continued the seat 
of government of kings of all Egypt as late as the 
reign of Venephes the third successor of Menes. 
Athothis, the son and successor of Menes, built 
the palace there, and the king first mentioned 
built the pyramids near Cochome (Cory’s Ajic. 
Frag., 2d ed., pp. 94-97): pyramids are scarcely 
seen but at Memphis, and Cochome is probably 
the name of part of the Memphite necropolis, 
as will be noticed later. The 3d dynasty was of 
Memphite kings, the 2d and part of the 1st having 
probably lost the undivided rule of Egypt. The 
4th dynasty, which succeeded about B. c. 2440, 
was the most powerful Memphite line, and under 
its earlier kings the pyramids.of El-Geezeh were 
built. It is probable that other Egyptian lines 
were tributary to this, which not only commanded 
all the resources of Egypt to the quarries of 
Syene on the southern border, but also worked 
the copper mines of the Sinaitic Peninsula. The 
5th dynasty appears to have been contemporary 
with the 4th and 6th, the latter a Memphite house 
which continued the succession. At the close of the 
latter Memphis fell, according to our opinion, into 
the hands of the Shepherd kings, foreign strangers 
who, more or less, held Egypt for 500 years. At 
the beginning of the 18th dynasty we once more 
find hieroglyphic notices of Memphis after a silence 
of some centuries. During that dynasty and its 
two successors, while the Egyptian empire lasted, 
Memphis was its second city, though, as the sove¬ 
reigns were Thebans, Thebes was the capital. 
After the decline of the empire, we hear little of it 
until the Persian period, when the provincial 
dynasties gave it a preference over Thebes as the 
chief city of Egypt. With the Greek rule, its 
political importance rose, and while Thebes had 
dwindled to a thinly-populated collection of small 
towns, Memphis became the native capital, where the 
sovereigns were crowned by the Egyptian priests ; 
but Alexandria gradually destroyed its power, 
and the policy of the Romans hastened a natural 
decay. At length, after the Arab conquest, the 
establishment of a succession of rival capitals, on 
the opposite bank of the Nile, El-Fustat, El- 
Askar, El - Kata-e, and El - Kahireh, the later 
Cairo, drew away the remains of its population, 
and at last left nothing to mark the site of the 
ancient capital but ruins, which were long the 
quarries for any who wished for costly marbles, 
massive columns, or mere blocks of stone for the 
numerous mosques of the Muslim seats of govern¬ 
ment. 

Of the buildings of Memphis none remain above 
ground ; the tombs of the neighbouring necropolis 
alone attest its importance. It is, however, ne¬ 
cessary to speak of those temples which ancient 
writers mention, and especially of such of these as 
are known by remaining fragments. The chief 
temple was that of Ptah, the Egyptian Vulcan, 
assigned by Iderodotus to Menes as its founder (ii. 
99), the site of which is near the village of Meet- 
Raheeneh. The only important vestige of this 
great temple, probably second only, if second, to 
that of Amen-ra at Thebes, now called the temple 
of El-Karnak, is a broken colossal statue of lime¬ 
stone representing Rameses II., which once stood, 


probably with a fellow that has been destroyed, be¬ 
fore one of the propyl a of the temple. This sta¬ 
tue, complete from the head to below the knees, 
is the finest Egyptian colossus known. It be 
longs to the British government, which has never 
yet spared the necessary cost of transporting it to 
England. Near this temple was one of Apis, or 
Hapi, the celebrated sacred bull, worshipped with 
extraordinary honours at Memphis, and from which 
the Israelites possibly took the idea of the golden 
calf. The Serapeum, or temple of Serapis, or Osir- 
hapi, that is, Osiris-Apis, the ideal correspondent 
to the animal, lay in the desert to the westward, 
between the modem villages of Aboo-Seer and 
Sakkarah, though to the west of both. Near this 
temple was the burial-place of the bulls Apis, 
a vast excavation, in which they were sepulchred 
in sarcophagi of stone in the most costly manner. 
M. Mariette recently discovered this monument, 
and'thus added greatly to our knowledge of Egypto¬ 
logy, especially as the tablets in the burial-places 
of the sacred Ipulls afforded very important chrono¬ 
logical and historical information. There were 
also at Memphis a temple of Sokari-Osiris, whence 
the modern name of Sakkarah (as Aboo-Seer, 
from Busiris, records the existence of a temple of 
Osiris, pa-i-iesar), a temple of ay-em-hetp, the 
Egyptian /Esculapius, and another of Anubis. 
And we must not forget that temple of the Foreign 
Venus [ipbv, rb KaXleraL ijelvrjs ’A 0 po 5 i'r?ys) which 
Herodotus mentions as situate in the Tyrians’ 
Camp (T vpiwv oTparbirebov), inhabited in his time 
by Phoenicians of Tyre (ii. 112), and the fact that 
in a tablet of Amenoph II., of the 18th dynasty, 
in the opposite quarries of Tura, the Canaanite and 
Phoenician goddess Ashtoreth is represented as a 
local divinity. Perhaps the name of the camp and 
the worship dated from the capture of Memphis 
by the Shepherds. The memory of a like event 
was as long traditionally preserved in the Coptic 
name of El-Geezeh, the town on the bank of the 
Nile eastward of the most famous group of pyramids 

4nepcioi, which, if it do not record the place 

of the Persian camp when Cambyses besieged 
Memphis, must record something similar during 
the Persian occupation. 

The necropolis of Memphis has escaped the 
destruction that has obliterated almost all traces of 
the city, partly from its being beyond the con¬ 
venient reach of the inhabitants of the Muslim 
capitals, partly from the unrivalled massive solidity 
of its chief edifices. The pyramids that belong 
to Memphis extend along the low edge of the 
Libyan range, and form four groups — those of El- 
Geezeh, Aboo-Seer, Sakkarah, and Dahshoor — all 
so named from a neighbouring town or village. 
The principal pyramids of El-Geezeh — those called 
the First or Great, Second, and Third — are respec¬ 
tively the tombs of Khufu or Shufu, the Cheops of 
Herodotus and Suphis I. of Manetho, of the 4th 
dynasty ; of Khafra or Shafra, Cephren (Hdt.), of 
the 5th ? and of Menkaura Mycerinus or Men- 
cheres of the 4th. The Great Pyramid has a base 
measuring 733 feet square, and a perpendicular 
height 01456 feet, having lost about twenty-five feet 
of its original height, which must have been at least 
4S0 feet (Mr. Lane in Mrs. Poole’s Englishwoman 
in Egypt , ii., pp. 121, 125). It is of'solid stone, 
except a low core of rock, and a very small space 
allowed for chambers and passages leading to 
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them. The Second Pyramid is not far inferior to 
this in size. Next in order come the two stone 
pyramids of Dahshoor. The rest are much smaller. 
In the Dahshoor group are two built of crude 
brick, the only examples in the Memphite necro¬ 
polis. The whole number that can now be traced 
is upwards of thirty, but Dr. Lepsius supposes that 
anciently there were about sixty, including those 
south of Dahshoor, the last of which are as far 
as the Feiyoom, about sixty miles above the site of 
Memphis by the course of the river. The prin¬ 
cipal pyramids in the Memphite necropolis are 
twenty in number; the pyramid of Aboo-Ruweysh, 
the three chief pyramids of El-Geezeh, the three of 
Aboo-Seer, the nine of Sakkarah, and the four of 
Dahshoor. The ‘ pyramids’ built by Venephes near 
Cochomemay have been in the groupsof Aboo-Seer, 
at Sakkarah, for the part of the necropolis where 
the Serapeum lay was called in Egyptian KEM-KA 
or ka-kem, also KEM or kemee, as Brugsch has 
shown, remarking as its probable identity with 
Cochome ( G . /., i., p. 240, Nos. 1121, 1122, 1123, 
tav. xliii.) The pyramids were tombs of kings, 
and possibly of members of royal families. Around 
them were the tombs of subjects, of which the 
oldest were probably in general of the time of the 
king who raised each pyramid. The private tombs 
were either built upon the rock, or excavated, 
wherever it presented a suitable face in which a 
grotto could be cut, and in either case the mummies 
were deposited in chambers at the foot of deep pits. 
Sometimes these pits were not guarded by the upper 
structure or grotto, though probably they were then 
originally protected by crude brick walls. A curious 
inquiry is suggested by the circumstance that the 
Egyptians localized in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis those terrestrial scenes which they sup¬ 
posed to symbolize the geography of the hidden 
world, and that in these the Greeks found the first 
ideas of their own poetical form of the more pre¬ 
cise belief of the older race, of the Acherusian 
Lake, the Ferry, Charon, and the ‘ Meads of 
Asphodel,’ but this captivating subject cannot be 
here pursued (see Brugsch, G. /., i., pp. 240, 241, 
242). 

The notices of Memphis in the Bible are wholly 
of the period of the kings. Many have thought 
that the Land of Goshen lay not very far from 
this city, and that the Pharaohs who protected 
the Israelites, as well as their oppressors, ruled at 
Memphis. The indications of Scripture seem, 
however, to point to the valley through which ran 
the canal of the Red Sea, the Wadi-t-Tumeylat of 
the present inhabitants of Egypt, as the old Land 
of Goshen, and to Zoan, or Tanis, as the capital of 
the oppressors, if not also of the Pharaohs who 
protected the Israelites. A careful examination of 
the narrative of the events that preceded the 
Exodus seems indeed to put any city not in the 
easternmost portion of the Delta wholly out of the 
question. 

It was in the time of the decline of the Israelite 
kingdom, and during the subsequent existence of 
that of Judah, that Memphis became important 
to the Hebrews. The Ethiopians of the 25th 
dynasty, or their Egyptian vassals of the 23d and 
24th, probably, and the Saites of the 26th, cer¬ 
tainly, made Memphis the political capital of Egypt. 
Hosea mentions Memphis only with Egypt, as the 
great city, predicting of the Israelite fugitives, 
‘Mizraim shall gather them up, Noph shall bury 


them’ (ix. 6). Memphis, the city of the vast 
necropolis, where Osiris and Anubis, gods of the 
dead, threatened to put in the shade the worship of 
the local divinity, Ptah, could not be more accu¬ 
rately characterized. No other city but Abydos was 
as much occupied with burial, and Abydos was far 
inferior in the extent of its necropolis. With the 
same force that personifies Memphis as the burier 
of the unhappy fugitives, the prophet Nahum 
describes Thebes as walled and fortified by the sea 
(iii. 8), as the Nile has been called in ancient and 
modern times, for Thebes alone of the cities of 
Egypt lay on both sides of the river (Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible , Noph, No-Ammon). Isaiah, 
in the wonderful Burden of Egypt, which has been 
more markedly and literally fulfilled than perhaps any 
other like portion of Scripture, couples the princes 
of Zoan (Tanis) with the princes of Noph as evil 
advisers of Pharaoh and Egypt (xix. 13). Egypt 
was then weakly governed by the last Tanite king 
of the 23d dynasty, as ally or vassal of Tirhakah ; 
and Memphis, as already remarked, was the poli¬ 
tical capital. In Jeremiah, Noph is spoken of 
with * Tahapanes,’ the frontier stronghold Daphnre, 
as an enemy of Israel (ii. 16). It is difficult to 
explain the importance here given to ‘ Tahapanes.’ 
Was it to warn the Israelites that the first city of 
Egypt which they should afterwards enter in their for¬ 
bidden flight was a city of enemies? In his prophecy 
of the overthrow of Pharaoh Necho’s army, the same 
prophet warns Migdol, Noph, and * Tahpanhes’ of 
the approach of the invader (xlvi. 14), wains the 
capital, and the frontier towns. When Migdol 
and ‘Tahpanhes’ had fallen, or whatever other 
strongholds guarded the eastern border, the Delta 
could not be defended. When Memphis was 
taken, not only the capital was in the hands of the 
enemy, but the frontier-fort commanding the 
entrance of the valley of Upper Egypt had fallen. 
And later he says that ‘ Noph shall be waste and 
desolate, without an inhabitant’ (19). And so it 
is, while many other cities of that day yet flourish— 
as Hermopolis Parva and Sebennytus in the Delta ; 
Lycopolis, Latopolis, and Syene, in Upper Egypt; 
or still exist as villages, like Chemmis (Panopolis), 
Tentyra, and Plermonthis, in the latter division— 
it is doubtful if any village on the site of Mem¬ 
phis, once the most populous city of Egypt, even 
preserves its name. Latest in time, Ezekiel pro¬ 
phesies the coming distress and final overthrow of 
Memphis. Egypt is to be filled with slain; the 
rivers are to be dried and the lands made waste ; 
idols and false gods are to cease out of Noph; 
there is to be ‘ no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt.’ So much is general, and refers to an 
invasion by Nebuchadnezzar. Noph, as by Hosea, 
is coupled with Egypt—the capital with the state. 
Then more particularly Pathros, Zoan, and No 
are to suffer; Sin and No again ; and with more 
vivid distinctness the distresses of Sin, No, Noph, 
Aven, Pi-beseth, and ‘Tehaphnehes’ are foretold, 
as though the prophet witnessed the advance of fire 
and sword, each city taken, its garrison and fighting 
citizens, ‘ the young men,’ slain, and its fair build¬ 
ings given over to the flames, as the invader 
marched upon Daphne, Pelusium, Tanis, Bu- 
bastis, and Heliopolis, until Memphis fell before 
him, and beyond Memphis Thebes alone offered 
resistance, and met with the like overthrow (xxx. 
I-19). Perhaps these vivid images represent, by 
the force of repetition and their climax-like 
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arrangement, but one series of calamities : perhaps 
they represent three invasions—that of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, of which we may expect history one clay to 
tell us;* that of Cambyses; and last, and most 
ruinous of all, that of Ochus. The minuteness 
with which the first and more particular predic¬ 
tion as to Memphis has been fulfilled is very 
noticeable. The images and idols of Noph have 
disappeared; when the site of almost every other 
ancient toum of Egypt is marked by colossi and 
statues, but. one, and that fallen, with some insig¬ 
nificant neighbours, is found where once stood its 
greatest city. 

The chief authorities on the subject of this 
article are Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Aegygpten mid 
Aethiopien ; Brugsch, Geographische Inschriften ; 
Col. Howard Vyse, Pyramids of Gizeh, fol. plates, 
and 8vo text and plates ; Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 
Modern Egypt and Thebes, and Handbook to Egypt; 
and Mrs. Poole, Englishwoman in Egypt , where 
the topography and description of the necropolis 
and the pyramids are by Mr. Lane.—R. S. P. 

MENAHEM (DHjD, consoler; Sept. Navar/fx), 

sixteenth king of Israel, who began to reign B.C. 
772, and reigned ten years. Menahem appears to 
have been one of the generals of king Zachariah. 
When he heard the news of the murder of that 
prince, and the usurpation of Shallum, he was at 
Tirzah, but immediately marched to Samaria, 
where Shallum had shut himself up, and slew him 
in that city. He then usurped the throne in his 
turn ; and forthwith marched to Tiphsah, which 
refused to acknowledge his rule. Having taken 
this place, after a siege, he treated the inhabitants 
with a degree of savage barbarity, which, as 
Josephus remarks (Anth/, ix. 11. 1), would not 
have been pardonable even to foreigners. He 
adhered to the sin of Jeroboam, like the other 
kings of Israel. In his time the Assyrians, under 
their king Pul, made their first appearance on the 
borders of Palestine ; and Menahem was only able 
to save himself from this great invading power at 
the heavy price of 1000 talents of silver, which he 
raised by a tax of 50 shekels from every man of 
substance in Israel. This was probably the only 
choice left to him ; and he is not therefore to be 
blamed, as he had not that resource in the trea¬ 
sures of the temple of which the kings of Judah 
availed themselves in similar emergencies. Mena¬ 
hem died in B.C. 761, leaving the throne to his son 
Pekahiah (2 Kings xv. 14-22).—J. K. 

MENDELSSOHN, Moses, also called Ram- 
ban (j"D 3 ft~l), from the initials of DPI 3 D p '"I 

R- Moses b. Menachem Mendal and Moses 
Dessau , was born Sept. 6, 1729. His early life was 
spent amid circumstances of extreme penury, ap¬ 
proaching at times to the verge of destitution; but 
in spite of these he prosecuted with dauntless per¬ 
severance his literary and philosophical studies, 
first at Dessau and afterwards at Berlin. At length, 
however, a Jewish merchant employed him (1750) 
to educate his children. Being thus‘relieved from 
want, he devoted himself more than ever to the 
acquisition of learning, and, though only one-and- 
twenty, began publishing a weekly periodical in 

* The recent discovery of Assyrian conquests of 
Egypt warns us not to trust to the negative evi¬ 
dence of classical writers as to a Babylonian one. 


Hebrew, entitled IDID ffalp, A Collection of 
Ethics. The philosophical works which he now 
published spread his fame over Europe, and 
secured for him the friendship of eminent literary 
; men, who were constantly corresponding with him 
about philosophical, archaeological, religious, and 
Biblical subjects, and who solicited his aid in literary 
enterprises. From the very starting of the Biblio- 
thek dei' schonen Wissenschaften he was a contri¬ 
butor to it, and published in it (1756) the masterly 
analysis of Low til’s Lectures on Hcbrezv Poetry 
[Lowth]. His contributions to Biblical litera¬ 
ture are as follows :—(1.) A Commentary on Ec¬ 
clesiastes, written in Hebrew, Berlin 1769; ibid. 

1788. It was translated into German by Rabe, the 
translator of the Mishna, Auspach 1771 ; and into 
English by Theodore Preston, London 1845. (2. ) 

A German translation of the Pentateuch, made by 
himself, with a grammatical and exegetical com¬ 
mentary in Hebrew, contributed by several Jewish 
literati—viz., the commentary on Genesis by Dubno 
[Dubno], with the exception of that on ch. i. 1- 
vi. 8, which is by Mendelssohn himself, Berlin 
1780; the commentary on Exodus by Mendels¬ 
sohn himself, who used the fragments of Dubno, 
Berlin 1781 ; the commentary on Leviticus prin¬ 
cipally by Wessely, Berlin 1782 ; the commen¬ 
tary on Numbers by Jaroslaw, Berlin 1783 ; and 
the commentary on Deuteronomy by Homberg, 
except a few chapters at the beginning and end, 
Berlin 1783. This important work is entitled 1SD 

Dl^n nnm Tilt Book of the Paths of Peace, and 
is preceded by an elaborate and most valuable 
introduction written in Hebrew, called 

A Light to the Path, in which Mendels¬ 
sohn discusses various topics connected with Bibli¬ 
cal exegesis and literature. This was published 
separately before the completion of the commen¬ 
tary (December 1782), and now accompanies the 
translation and commentary. It is given in a 
German translation with his translation of the 
Pentateuch in his Collected Works, vol. vii., Leip¬ 
zig 1845, p. 18, ff.; and in English in The 
Hebrew Review, edited by Breslau, London i860. 
(3.) A German translation of the Psalms, Berlin 
1783; ibid., 1788; and in his Collected Works, 
vol. vi., p. 127, ff. where are also his annota¬ 
tions on divers Psalms. (4.) A German trans¬ 
lation of the Song of Solomon, published three 
years after his death, Berlin 1789, also given in his 
Collected Works, vol. vi., p. 369, ff. (5.) A logi¬ 
cal and philosophical treatise on the Hebrew 

language, entitled nriTH The Tongue of Gold, 
Berlin 1782; and (6.) Ritualgesetze der Jnden, or 
Ritual Laws of the Jews, Berlin 1778, which he 
published at the request of the Government, and 
which is essential to the understanding of the 
Jewish rites, manners, and customs. It is con¬ 
tained in vol. vi. of his works. Mendelssohn died 
January 4, 1786. The influence which this famous 
philosopher and Hebraist exercised over the Jewish 
nation is incalculable. He effected a reformation 
in Judaism, and founded in Berlin that new school 
of Hebrew literature and Biblical exegesis which 
has now produced so many and such distinguished 
Jewish literati, not only in Germany, but through¬ 
out Europe. No wonder that the Jews express 
their gratitude to him, and reverence for him in 

the saying HE’DD Dp t 6 HE’D 7 \mb ilE>OD, 
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‘ from Moses (the lawgiver) to Moses (Maimonides) 
and Moses (Mendelssohn), no one hath arisen like 
Moses,’ alluding to Deut. xxxiv. io; comp. Dr. 
Mendelssohn’s edition of Mendelssohn's Works , 
7 vols., Leipzig 1843-1845 ; Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthums, iii. 293, ff. ; Kayserling, Moses Men - 
delssohn , Seitz Leben und seine Werke , Leipzig 
1862.—C. D. G. 

MENELAUS (Me^Xaos), brother of Simon, 
the governor of the Temple (2 Maccab. iv. 
23); or, according to Josephus {Antiq. xii. 5), 
brother of Jason and Onias. Jason, who by the 
offer of a large bribe had persuaded Antiochus 
Epiphanes to make him high-priest, sent Mene- 
laus to bear the money to the king. But, by flat¬ 
tery and the promise of a large bribe, Menelaus 
got the priesthood to himself (B.C. 172). Not 
having paid this money, he was summoned to ap¬ 
pear before the king; but an insurrection in Tarsus 
requiring the presence of Antiochus, Andronicus 
was deputed to deal with the matter. Menelaus 
stole certain vessels of gold out of the temple, and 
by the gift of these to Andronicus, made easy 
terms with him, and even persuaded him to kill 
Onias, who had ventured to speak against the sacri¬ 
lege. Andronicus, on the charge of the indignant 
Jews, was put to death for this crime; but Mene¬ 
laus does not seem to have been suspected of insti¬ 
gating it. Afterwards he was accused to the king 
of encouraging Lysimachus to sacrilegious deeds, 
and was actually convicted; but by promise of 
much money he induced one Ptolemy to pacify the 
king, and even procure the death of his accusers 
(2 Maccab. iv.) He is next mentioned as among 
the governors whom Antiochus ‘ left to vex the 
[Jewish] nation’ (v. 23). Ultimately, on the inti¬ 
mation of Lysias, ‘ that this man was the cause of 
all mischief,’ Antiochus Eupator caused him to be 
put to death at Berea (xiii. 3-8).—J. G. C. 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (Kjp, 
pens}, fcWp; Sept. Maw$, Qgk£\, <f>ct/)es; 

Vulg. Mane, Thecel , Phares ), the inscription 
supernaturally written ‘upon the plaster of the 
wall ’ in Belshazzar’s palace at Babylon (Dan. v. 
5-25) ; which ‘ the astrologers, the Chaldseans, 
and the soothsayers,’ could neither read nor inter¬ 
pret, but which Daniel first read and then inter¬ 
preted. Yet the words, as they are found in 
Daniel, are pure Chaldee, and if they appeared in 
the Chaldee character, could have been read, at 
least, by any person present on the occasion who 
understood the alphabet of his own language. To 
account for their inability to decipher this inscrip¬ 
tion, it has been supposed that it consisted of those 
Chaldee words written in another character. Dr. 
Hales thinks that it may have been written in the 
primitive Hebrew character, from which the 
Samaritan was formed, and that, in order to show 
on this occasion that the writer of the inscription 
was the offended God of Israel, whose authority 
was being at that moment peculiarly despised (ver. 
2, 3, 4), he adopted his own sacred character, in 
which he had originally written the decalogue, in 
which Moses could transcribe it into the law, and 
whose autograph copy was found in Josiah’s days, 
and was most probably brought to Babylon in the 
care of Daniel, who could therefore understand 
the character without inspiration, but which would 
be unknown to ‘ the wise men of Babylon ’ {New 


Analysis of Chronology , vol. i., p. 505, Lond. 
1811). This theory has the recommendation, that 
it involves as little as possible of miraculous agency. 
Josephus makes Daniel discourse to Belshazzar as 
if the inscription had been in Greek. The passage 
is certainly curious : ’Eo^Xou db ra yeypa/x/xha r ade. 
MANH. rouro o' Pkeyev 'EXXacU yX&TTy (nj/xaL- 
volt' dv apidfibs’ ioarrep ttjs far)s aov toctovtov 
X pbvov Kal Trjs apxys rjpLdpajKev 6 Oeos, Kal irepur- 
aebeiv it rl aol (3pax bv xpbvov. 0 EKEA. crpLaiveL 
tovto aradpLOV. gtt)g as o&v aov \tyec rbv XP^ V0V 
rrj s (3aai\eLas 6 debs, ijoy Kara(f)epo/JLlvr]v drjXoi. 
<PAPE 2 . Kal tovto kXderpLa dTjXoc /caret 'EXXaSa 
7 \CjTTav. K:\acrei Totyapovv crov Try (3a<TL\eiav, Kal 
M rjdois at ’jtt]v Kal Ilepaats diavepLei. ‘ He (Daniel) 
explained the writing thus : MANH. ‘This,’ said 
he, 6 in ihe Greek latiguagc, may mean a number; 
thus God hath numbered so long a time for thy 
life and for thy government, and that there 
remains a short time for thee.’ 0 EKEA. This 
signifies weight; hence he says, ‘ God having 
weighed in a balance the time of thy kingdom, 
finds it already going down.’ <PAPE 2 . This also, 
according to the Greek language, denotes a frag¬ 
ment; hence ‘ he will break in pieces thy kingdom, 
and divide it among the Medes and Persians ’ ’ 
{Antiq. x. 11. 3). There is some doubt whether 
the reading ’e\eyev be genuine, but Josephus evi¬ 
dently represents the whole passage as addressed 
by Daniel to the king, and makes him speak as if 
the inscription had been in Greek. Still Jose¬ 
phus, for some cause or other, represents Daniel 
as speaking doubtfully (‘ may mean ’) in the former 
part of the passage, and scarcely less so in the 
latter. It has been supposed by some, that ‘ the 
wise men ’ were not so much at fault to read the 
inscription, as to explain its meaning, which, it is 
said, they might sufficiently understand to see its 
boding import to the monarch, and be unwilling 
to consider further—like the disciples in regard to 
the predictions of our Lord’s death (Luke ix. 45), 
where it is said, ‘ this saying was hid from them, 
they perceived it not, and they feared to ask him 
of that saying.’ And certainly it is said through¬ 
out our narrative that ‘the wise men could not 
read the writing, nor make known the interpreta¬ 
tion of it,’ phrases which would seem to mean one 
and the same thing; since, if they mean different 
things, the order of ideas would be that they could 
not interpret nor even read it, and Wintle accord¬ 
ingly translates, ‘ could not read so as to interpret 
it’ {Improved Version of Daniel, Lond. 1807). 
At all events the meaning of the inscription by 
itself would be extremely enigmatical and obscure. 
To determine the application, and to give the full 
sense, of an isolated device which amounted to no 
more than ‘he or it is numbered, he or it is num¬ 
bered, he or it is weighed, they are divided ’ (and 
there is even a riddle or paranomasia on the last 
word DID ; comp. Susannah, ver. 54, 55 and 58, 
59, Greek, and Jer. i. 11, 12, Hebrew; which 
may either mean ‘they divide,’ or ‘the Persians,’ 
according as it is pronounced), must surely have 
required" a supernatural endowment on the part of 
Daniel—a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
exact coincidence of the event with the prediction 
which he propounded with so much fortitude (ver. 
30, 3 i)—J. F. D. 

MENI, Is. Ixv. 11, the only place where 
the word occurs. It is rendered by the LXX. 
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7 ] t 6 xV> although some copies have r<p dcup.ov'ap, and 
7 ) t^xti in the former clause as the equivalent of *73. 

This transposition is adopted by Jerome (el parat is 
fortunee mensain, et impletis deemoni potionem ), 
who also in his commentary ‘ exerte ruonet rods ’0 
vocem TDD reddidissc ru daip.ovUpI But Vitringa, 
‘ suspicatur , Hieronymum, cum ex doctrina Magistri 
Judezi alle sibi impressisset ID esse fortunzm , locum 

festinante occulo sic legisse, ut alterum pro ciltero 
sumpserit ’ (Schleusneri Lex. s. v. tuxv)- The 
Vulg., following a peculiar various reading, has 
super earn , referring to ‘ Mensam ’ in the preceding 
clause. Similar must have been the reading which 
the Syr. tianslator had before him, as he renders 

\OOl\, for them. Luther retains the Hebrew 

word, Meni. De Wette renders it, Verhdngniss; 
Alexander, fate; the A. V., number . The whole 
verse in which the word occurs runs thus : ‘Ye are 
forsakers ol Jehovah, forgetters of his holy moun¬ 
tain, who prepare for Gad a table, and fill up for 
Meni a mixture.’ There can be little doubt that 
Gad and Meni are proper names of certain objects 
of idolatrous reverence among the apostate Jews. 
The only question is, What are the objects denoted 
by the names ? On this point opinions are very 
much divided. Omitting the former word [see 
Gad], we confine ourselves to the latter. The 
radical meaning of the word is, allotting, apportion¬ 
ing, measuring out , from HDD. Most of the inter¬ 
pretations proposed keep this in view. A sample 
of these follow:—1. Number , because the Jews 
referred to in the context, after the manner of the 
Pythagoreans, worshipped number. 2. The Stars, 
because they are so numerous. 3. Idols, because 
they were innumerable. 4. A certain deity called 
Menis, worshipped in Armenia and Phrygia. The 
ancient name of Armenia, Minni, it is said, was 
derived from an illustrious king who reigned over 
that country in ancient times, and who, after his 
death, was translated among the gods. 5. The 
planet Mercury, ‘the god of numbers,’ which was 
regarded as exercising an influence on human 
affairs, and to which iibations were poured out to 
secure a happy issue of events. 6. The Moon, 
because most peoples were accustomed to mea¬ 
sure their time according to it, following the lunar 
rather than the solar year. The similarity of /JLijurj 
to the Hebrew word is regarded as a confirma¬ 
tion of this view. 7. The planet Saturn, Gad 
denoting Jupiter (Ewald). 8. The same as the 
Mol worshipped by the Arabians before the time 
of Mohammed, and called in Arabic Manah. 
[See for authorities, Poll Synop. Crit., in loco; 
Alexander’s Earlier and Later Prophecies of Isaiah; 
Henderson’s Isaiah; Ges i? Thes. , etc.] 9. Fiirst 
takes the word as denoting /to— the goddess of fate. 
It is, he says, ‘N. pr. idoli vel sideris quod super- 
stitiose lectisterniis et libationibus a Tudseis in Baby¬ 
lonia extorribus colebatur, a v. HDD, adsignare, 

atlnbuere , bine, attribution p.o?pa, fortuna, deinde 
Dea fati (Schicksalsgottin),-Fortuna, arab. fi^DD, 
una ex tribus Dei filiis ut fert Mythologia Arabum 
vetusta’ ( Vet. Test. Concord. Heb. et Chal., in v.) 
10. Gesenius says, ‘ Fortunoe significatio ex com. 
12. certa est, et non potest non numen aliquod 
dici, quod fortune, s. fato prseesse credebatur. 
Intelligenda igitur Veneris Stella, quam ut fortune 
datricem uno cum Gado (/. e., Jove Stella) cole- 


bant veteres Semite ’ (Thes. 798). ‘Amidst this 
diversity of theories and explanations ... it is 
satisfactory to find that there is a perfect unanimity 
upon the only point of exegetical importance, that 
the passage is a description of idolatrous worship 1 
(Alexander). The kind of worship given to Gad 
and Meni is supposed to be identical with the 
lectisternia of Roman writers, ‘ feasts offered to the 
gods, in which their images were placed on couches 
before tables covered with viands’ (Smith’s Lat. 
Die) The TjDDD filled for Meni denotes a mixture, 

i.e., most probably, of spiced wine. The custom 
mentioned by Jerome as having existed in ancient 
Egypt is thought to illustrate the present passage. 
On the last day of the year the Egyptians placed a 
table covered with dishes of various kinds, and a 
cup filled with mead [the mixture], as an offering 
in acknowledgment of the fertility of the past year, 
and to secure a continuance of the blessing (see 
Com., in loco).—I. J. 

MENOCHIUS, John Stephen, a Jesuit priest, 
was born at Pavia in 1576, and died at Rome, 4th 
February 1655. He was selected by his brethren 
to expound the Scriptures in the college at Milan, 
a duty which he discharged with great success. 
The substance of his lectures appeared in the form 
of commentaries on all the books of Scripture. 
The best edition is that edited by Tournamin and 
published at Paris in 1719, in 2 vols. fol. lie had 
a share also in the annotations in the Biblia Magna, 
published at Paris in 1643 in 5 vols. fol. His 
commentaries are appended to an edition of the 
Vulgate which appeared at Vienna in 1755 m 7 
vols. 4to. They consist chiefly of selections from 
the notes of others ; but these are made with much 
judgment, are well arranged, and are presented 
in a clear style, so that the compilation is, as a 
whole, very useful.—W. L. A. 

MEONENIM. The word occurs in the A. V. 
(J l Mg. ix. 37) in the proper name Elon-Meonenim 

(DDDiyp j6x), plain;’ or, as it should be 
rendered^ ‘the oak of Meonenim’ (LXX. TLW 
Maajveptp., cod. Alex, dpbos drro^XeTrbvTUiv, marg. 
A. V. ‘regarders of times’).* Meonenim means 
‘sorcerers,’ and is derived either from nDlJJ, 

‘time’ (Exod. xxi; 10), from }JJ/, ‘the eye,’ or 
else, which is more probable, from i“0y, ‘ a 

cloud;’ it means, therefore, those dealers in for¬ 
bidden arts who observe times, or practice fascina¬ 
tion, or take auguries from the signs of the sky. 
For a full examination of the word in all its pos¬ 
sible meanings, see Divination, vol. i. 685, 686. 
Whatever was its original meaning, Meonenim was 
afterwards Used in a perfectly general sense (Dent, 
xviii. 10, 14; 2 Kings xxi. 6; Micah v. 12) for 
wizards. 

In this article, therefore, we are only concerned 
with ‘the Oak of the Sorcerers,’ a celebrated tree 
near Shechem, mentioned in Judg. ix. 37, where 
Gaal, son of Ebed, the Shechemite conspirator, 
standing ‘ in the entering of the gate,’ sees the 
soldiers of Abimelech first on the hill-tops, and 
then in two companies, of which one approached 
by the ‘ Oak of the Sorcerers,’ which is evidently 

* In the A. V. Meonenim is variously rendered 
‘ soothsayers,’ ‘ regarders of times,’ etc." 
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pointed out as a conspicuous* land-mark. Now it 
happens that in Scripture no less than four other 
celebrated trees in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Shechem are prominently mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with important events, and it is interesting to 
inquire whether all or any of these can be identified 
with ‘ the Sorcerer’s Oak.’ 

1. In Gen. xii. 6 we are told that Abraham 
‘ passed through the land unto the place of Sichem, 
unto the oak of Moreh’ (LXX., ttjp 8pvp rgp 
vpTjXrjp), where the use of the singular points to one 
tree of note, although at Shechem there was a 
grove of oaks (Deut. xi. 30). It was, therefore, 
in all probability conspicuous for size and beauty, 
and the vision which Abraham there commemo¬ 
rated by building an altar would add to it a sacred 
and venerable association. 

2. In Gen. xxxv. 4 we read that Jacob, on his 
way to Bethel, took from his family all the strange 
gods which were in their hand, and all their ear¬ 
rings which were in their ears, and hid them under 

the oak which was by Shechem (“Dy ‘igjK r6xn 
DDty). The use of the article in this verse is not 

indeed absolutely decisive, but would lead natu¬ 
rally to the supposition that this tree was the one 
already so famous in the religious history of the 

Israelite family. That nfjfcj is used (LXX., repe- 
(HLpOos) and not is a consideration of no im¬ 
portance, for it seems certain that the two words 
are synonymous (see Gesenius, Thes ., pp. 50, 51), 
or at any rate are used interchangeably. 

3. In Josh. xxiv. 26, Joshua, after addressing the 
assembled tribes at Shechem, * took a great stone 

and set it up there under an oak (the oak, 

that was by the sanctuary of the Lord.’ The use 
of the definite article again renders it probable that 
this is the same tree as that which had been con¬ 
nected with the memories of Abraham’s vision, 
and Jacob’s rejection of idolatrous possessions; 
and the probability is strengthened into certainty 
by the fact that Joshua’s injunction in ver. 14 (‘put 
away the gods which your fathers served on the 
other side of the flood ’) is almost identical with 
that which Jacob had addressed to his family on 
that very spot (Gen. xxxv. 2) some 300 years 
before. Kalisch indeed objects that a ‘sanctuary 
of the Lord ’ would never have been erected at the 
place of idols ( Genesis , p. 586) ; but, to say 
nothing of the fact that several of the Jewish 
high-places seem to have been also connected with 
the worship of the Canaanites, a place where idols 
had been buried, and so rejected and scorned, 
would surely be most fitted for the sanctuary, 
especially if it had been hallowed by a previous 
protest made by the great forefather of the race 
against the idolatry which there surrounded him 
(Gen. xii. 7). 

4. In Judg. ix. 6, we read that ‘all the men of 
Shechem . . . made Abimelech king, by the oak 
(A. V. plain) of the pillar that was in Shechem (~Dy 

D 3 !iQ IK'X 3 X 0 fb». The word is very ob¬ 
scure, and Jerome’s version, ‘ quercus quse stabat 

* It would be the better suited for this purpose 
because oaks are rare in Palestine, except in the 
hills. For other trees used as land-marks, see Gen. 
xxxv. 8 ; 1 Sam. xxii. 6; x. 3 ; xiv. 2, etc. 


in Sichem,’ seems to show that it may once have fol¬ 
lowed The LXX. render it irpbs rrj fiaXapip 

(rij evperfj) rrjs oTacrews ttjs Ip 2lkIplois, where 
orao-ts means ‘ a military station,’ a rendering ap¬ 
proved by Gesenius ( Thes ., p. 904), who compares 
Is. xxix. 3. Our A. V. refers it to the sacred 
stone set up by Joshua, and this seems a very pro¬ 
bable rendering, from the constant use of the word 
Mattsebah for similar erections (Gen. xxviii. 18 ; 
Exod. xxiv. 4; 2 Kings iii. 2 ; Micah v. 13, etc.) 
The argument that this tree cannot be identical 
with Jacob’s, because that is spoken of as near (“□}?), 

and this as in (3) Shechem, is quite unconvincing, 
both because the use of the prepositions by He¬ 
brew writers is by no means minutely* accurate, 
in this way corresponding to their general dyeio- 
ypacpia , and because Shechem may mean the 
district f round the city , as well as the city itself. 
We believe, therefore, that all these trees are one 
and the same, which thus becomes connected with 
four most memorable events in the lives of Abra¬ 
ham, Jacob, Joshua, and Abimelech. 

Was this tree also the ‘oak of the sorcerers?’ 
Mr. Grove (Smith’s Bill. Did ., ii. 323) thinks 
there is a positive reason against the identification, 
because (1.) The name ‘sorcerers,’ or ‘enchanters,’ 
would not be particularly suitable to the tree, 
which Kalisch also thinks might with more pro¬ 
priety have been called the ‘ oak of idols,’ or of 
‘ witchcraft,’ than the oak of enchanters ( Gen ., p. 
586) ; and (2.) Because Gaal evidently points to 
the Elon Meonenim at a distance from the city, 
whereas Jacob’s tree was in it. Of this second 
argument we have already disposed ;+ and besides, 
Gaal’s expression may merely mean that one com¬ 
pany was on the road which led by ‘ the sorcerer’s 
oak.’ As regards the first argument, the Elon 
Meonenim may have been the same as Jacob’s 
tree, and yet not have received its name from the 
idols and amulets which J^cob buried there. The 
close connection of earrings with talismans and 
magic arts is well known, and in the Chaldee the 
word used for earring is so that it does 

seem reasonable to suppose that there is a connec¬ 
tion between the name and the event. But if not, 
may not the name have originated in so?ne use made 
of the Bee by the priests and necromancers of the 
neighbouring shrine of Baal- Berith ? (Judg. viii. 33 ; 
ix. 36). And if it be asked how it was that a tree 
so sacred as this could have received an oppro¬ 
brious name , it must be borne in mind that this 
name only occurs on the lips of Gaal, who in all 
probability was an aboriginal Canaanite of the old 
royal family (ix. 28; cf. Gen. xxxiv. 2, 6), and 
7 vho would therefore be likely to call the tree by a 
name derived from its associations with idolatrous 
rather than with Jewish worship. —F. W. F. 


* Thus Rosenmiiller, in commenting on Josh, 
xxiv. 26, says, ‘ Prsepositio D pro capienda’ 
(Schol. ad. loc.) 

+ For a decisive case in point, see Josh. v. 13, 
where the Vulgate rightly renders irPTZl hy ‘ in 

agris urbis Jericho.’ 

J Indeed, Mr. Grove cannot attach any great 
importance to it, for he identifies Jacob’s oak with 
Joshua's, although the very same argument holds 
against that identification. 
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MEPIIAATH (DyaiO; 1 WD; Jer. xlviii. 21 

(Kethibh) njJSlD; Vulg. Mephaalh, Mephath ). A 
city in the tribe of Reuben, situated in the plain 
country or Mishor; assigned to the sons of Merari; 
subsequently in the possession of the Moabites 
(Josh. xiii. 18; xxi. 37; 1 Chron. vi. 79; Jer. xlviii. 
21). In the time of Eusebius, who writes the 
name M?70d0, it was the station of a Roman 
garrison, placed there on account of the proximity 
of the desert ( 0 nomast .) As it is always mentioned 
in combination with either Jahaza or Kedemolh, 
its site cannot have been far from these cities; and 
the meaning of the word, as derived by Fiirst (//. 
PF. B.), from J/S*', to be prominent , conspicuous , 

seems to point to it as placed on an eminence. 
The renderings of the name in the Sept, are very 
various: Josh. xiii. 18, Maupadd, Alex. Mrifadd ; 
xxi. 37, Ma0a, Alex. M aa<pd; 1 Chron. vi. 79, 
Mae^Xa, Alex. <l?adO; Jer. xlviii. 21, jVlwrias.— 
H. C. G. 

MEPHIBOSHETH (W 2 *•£>£ ; Sept. 

pooQt) —1. The son of Saul by Rizpah his concubine 
(2 Sam. xxi. 8). Pie and his brother Armoni were, 
with the five sons of Michal [Merab], delivered up 
by David to the Gibeonites, by whom they were 
‘ hanged up’ as a sacrifice of purgation for the guilt 
brought by Saul on the land by the slaughter of 
the Gibeonites. That the verb translated ‘ hanged 
up,’ in the A. V., intimates that their bodies were 
fastened by some means to a stake, seems certain 
(comp. Num. xxv. 4); but it is not so certain that 
the Vulgate rendering crucifixerunt is the right 
one here. The LXX. give i^tjXiaaau, which de¬ 
cides nothing as to the mode of exposure; but 
Aquila has dveirri£av, which would rather convey 
the meaning that they were impaled (comp. Aris- 
toph., Eccles. 843). In whatever manner fastened, 
their bodies were exposed to the action of the ele¬ 
ments from the beginning of harvest till the rains 
began to fall—that is, from April to October; 
duiing which time they were defended from the 
attacks of birds and beasts of prey by the pious 
care of Rizpah who watched them day and night 
for that period (2 Sam. xxi. 10).—W. L. A. 

2. The son of Jonathan, and nephew of the pre¬ 
ceding (2 Sam. iv. 4; also in 1 Chron. ix. 40, 
Merib-Baal). He was only five years of age 
when his father and grandfather were slain in 
Mount Gilboa ; and on the news of this cata¬ 
strophe, the woman who had charge of the child, 
apprehending that David would exterminate the 
whole house of Saul, fled away with him ; but in 
her hasty flight she stumbled with the child, and 
lamed him for life (B.c. 1055). Under this ca¬ 
lamity, which was very incapacitating in times 
when agility and strength were of prime import¬ 
ance, Mephibosheth was unable to take any part 
in the stirring political events of his early life. 
According to our notions, he should have been the 
heir of the house of Saul; but in those times a 
younger son of an actual king was considered to 
have at least as good a claim as the son of an heir- 
apparent who had never reigned, and even a better 
claim if the latter were a minor. This, with his 
lameness, prevented Mephibosheth from ever ap¬ 
pearing as the opponent or rival of his uncle 
Ishbosheth on the one hand, or of David on the 
other (2 Sam. ix.) He thus grew up in quiet 
obscurity in the house of Machir, one of the great 


men of the country beyond the Jordan (2 Sam. 
ix. 4 ; xvii. 27) ; and his very existence was un¬ 
known to David till that monarch, when firmly 
settled in his kingdom, inquired whether any of 
the family of Jonathan survived, to whom he 
might show kindness for his father’s sake. Hearing 
then of Mephibosheth from Ziba, who had been 
the royal steward under Saul, he invited him to 
J erusalem, assigned him a place at his own table, 
and bestowed upon him lands, which were managed 
for him by Ziba, and which enabled him to support 
an establishment suited to his rank. lie lived in this 
manner till the revolt of Absalom, and then David, 
in his flight, having noticed the absence of Mephi¬ 
bosheth, inquired for him of Ziba, and being 
informed that he had remained behind in the hope 
of being restored to his father’s throne, instantly 
and very hastily revoked the grant of land, and 
bestowed it on Ziba (2 Sam xvi. 1-4). After¬ 
wards, on his return to Jerusalem, he was met 
with sincere congratulations by Mephibosheth, who 
explained that, being lame, he had been unable to 
follow the king on foot, and that Ziba had pur¬ 
posely prevented his beast from being made ready 
to carry him; and he declared that, so far from 
having joined in heart, or even appearance, the 
enemies of the king, he had remained as a mourner, 
and, as his appearance declared, had not changed 
his clothes, or trimmed his beard, or even dressed 
his feet, from the day that the king departed to 
that on which he returned. David could not but 
have been sensible that he had acted wrong, and 
ought to have been touched by the devotedness of 
his friend’s son, and angry at the imposition of 
Ziba ; but to cover one fault by another, or from 
indifference, or from reluctance to offend Ziba, who 
had adhered to him when so many old friends 
forsook him, he answered coarsely, ‘ Why speakest 
thou any more of thy matters ? I have said, thou 
and Ziba divide the land.’ The answer of Mephi¬ 
bosheth was worthy of the son of the generous 
Jonathan :—‘ Yea, let him take all; forasmuch as 
my lord the king is come again in peace unto his 
own house’ (2 Sam. xix. 24-30). Undoubtedly 
David does not shine in this part of his conduct to 
Mephibosheth; but some of the German writers, 
in their eagerness to impugn the character and 
motives of * the man after God’s own heart,’ have 
handled the matter much more severely than a due 
consideration of the difficult circumstances in 
which the king was placed will be found to justify. 

We hear no more of Mephibosheth, except that 
David was careful that he should not be included 
in the vengeance which the Gibeonites were suf¬ 
fered to execute upon the house of Saul for the 
great wrong they had sustained during his reign (2 
Sam. xxi. 7).—J. K. 

MERAB ; LXX. M ep6/3 ; Joseph. Me- 

ptftv ; Vulg. Merob), the elder of Saul’s two 
daughters (1 Sam. xiv. 49; xviii. 17; Joseph. 
Antiq. vi. 6. 5), whom her father promised to 
give in marriage to David, in the hope that the 
warlike service which was imposed as a condition 
would issue in the death of the latter at the hands 
of the king’s enemies. It has been inferred from 
David’s reply (ver. 18) that he was disinclined to 
this alliance ; but his words appear to be nothing 
more than the customary expression of self-depre¬ 
ciation which Eastern politeness expected from 
those who were about to receive a favour from a 
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superior. Similar expressions are used, I Sam. xviii. 
23 ; xxv. 41 ; 2 Sam. ix. 8; where it is plain that 
no disinclination is either expressed or implied. 
The offer of Saul was accepted by David, and the 
condition it imposed was probably fulfilled by one 
or more military expeditions ; but at the time when 
Merab should have been given to David, the king 
was faithless to his promise, and gave his daughter 
to Adriel the son of Barzillai the Meholathite. Of 
this marriage five sons were the issue, and these, 
with the two sons of Rizpah, were the seven mem¬ 
bers of the family of Saul whom David delivered 
to the Gibeonites as an atonement for the wrong 
which Saul had done to that people (2 Sam. xxi. 
8). In the Hebrew text of the passage just referred 
to, the mother of the five sons of Adriel is named 
Michal. There is scarcely room for doubting that 
this is an error of transcription, although of very 
early date, for it must have existed in the copies 
used by the LXX., and is followed by Josephus; 
such at least seems to be the most probable expla¬ 
nation of the incredible statement respecting Michal 
made by this writer (Antiq. vii. 4. 3). The trans¬ 
lators of the A. V., following the explanation given 
by the Targum, have endeavoured to evade the 

difficulty by rendering rn^ * she brought up,’ not¬ 
withstanding they had already translated the same 
word in the former part of the verse by 4 she bare.’ 
The Syriac has, in this verse, the same name as 
that given in all the other passages in which she 
is mentioned to the elder daughter of Saul, which, 

according to the present text, is ^ \ Nodob.— 
S. N. • 

MERAIOTH (rnnD; Sept. Map^X, I Chron. 

vi. 6, 7, 52; Mapetid, Ezra vii. 3 ; Mapit 60 , Nell, 
xi. 11 ; Alex. M apaubO, I Chron. vi. 6, 7 ; Ezra 

vii. 3 ; MepaibO, 1 Chron. vi. 52). I. A descendant 
of Aaron through Eleazar. Lighlfoot (Temple 
Service , ch. iv. sec. 1) makes him the last high- 
priest of the line of Eleazar, and makes him pre¬ 
cede Eli, the first of that of Ithamar ; 2. A priest 
who, in the genealogy of Azariah, is placed be¬ 
tween Ahitub and Zadok (1 Chron. ix. n ; Sept. 
Mepa'CibO ; Alex. M apubO) ; 3. The head of a 
priestly house, which, in the time of Joshua, was 
represented by Iielkai (Neh.xii. 15; Sept. Maptc 60 ). 
In ver. 3 he is called Meremoth, for which 
Meraioth is probably a clerical mistake.—+ 

MERAN (Me/ 3 /my), a place mentioned along 
with Theman ( Qcap.av ), as famous for its merchants 
and its wise men (Bar. iii. 23). As the connection 
leads us to Arabia, we are probably to seek for 
Meran there. It may be Mohrah in Desert Ara¬ 
bia, or Marane of which Pliny speaks (V. II, 
vi. 28, 32). Strabo (xvi. 4, p. 776) and Dio¬ 
dor. Sic. (iii. 43) also mention the Mapcmrcu. 
The conjecture of Grotius that it is the Mearah 
mentioned Josh. xiii. 4 [Mearaii] ; that of Hitzig 
(Psalmeu II. p. 119) that Hepped is a mistake for 
the word p)D=pTO of the Heb. original; and that 
of Iiavemick {De Ubro Baruch , p. 5) that it is 

the Syrian town C 7 l 5 ;^QLD, are mere guesses 
without any ground or reason (comp. Fritzsche, 
Exeget. Hdb. z. Apok ., in loc.—W. L. A. 

MERARI fnfcOp, bitter; Sept. MepapO, 

youngest son of Levi, born in Canaan (Gen. xlvi. 
11 ; Exod. vi. 16; Num. iii. 17; 1 Chron. vi. 1). 


He is only known from his name having been 
given to one of the three great divisions of the 
Levitical tribe. [Levites. ] 

MERATHAIM (DTHtt). When pronouncing a 

prophetic doom upon Babylon, Jeremiah makes 
use of these words, 4 Go up against the land of 
Merathaim , even against it, and against the inhabi¬ 
tants of Pekod ; waste and utterly destroy after 
them, saith the Lord’ ( 1 . 21). The word Mera¬ 
thaim appears to be an epithet or symbolic name 
applied to Babylon, and the kingdom of which it 
was then the capital, to indicate the relation in 
which it stood to the Jews. DTHD is dual of 
mD, which signifies ‘bitter affliction;’ it may, 
therefore, be intended to express the double cap¬ 
tivity—that of Israel and that of Judah. Gesenius 
renders DTTlD terra duplicis contumacies 

(Thes. p. 819) ; and all the ancient versions agree 
in translating the word as an appellative, and not 
a proper name. The LXX. is very loose, the only 
word representing Merathaim is 1ruepus ; the Vul¬ 
gate has super terrain dominantium (see Maurer, ad 
he.)— J. L. P. 

MERCERUS, John (Mercier, John le), a very 
eminent Orientalist of the 16th century. Pie was 
a native of Languedoc, and held the chair of 
Hebrew and Chaldee in the Royal College of Paris 
in 1549. Dupin remarks that his lectures were 
so popular and interesting that 4 the royal auditory 
was always full when he read.’ His great works 
are the following i— In Genesin Commentarius ad- 
diia Theodori Bezcs prefationc, fob, Gen. 1598; 
Commentarii in jTobum et Proverbia, Ecclesiasten , 
Canticum Canticorum , fol., L. Bat. 1651 ; Com- 
mentarii in Prophetas quinque priores , Minores , 
fob, Gen. 1573 ; Commentarii in Vates quinque 
priores quibus adjuncti sunt R. far chi, A ben Ezrce 
et R. Kimchii Commentarii ab Latinitate donati. 
Editio Altera , Cura G. C. Biirklini , Gissce 1695. 
Mercerus having, after much earnest inquiry, fully 
embraced the Prdtestant faith, left Paris, and went 
to live in Venice. As a commentator he is de¬ 
scribed as having 4 joined to an extensive know¬ 
ledge of the languages, particularly IPebrew, a vast 
erudition, much judgment, candour, and simplicity.’ 
Mercerus died in 1570.—W. J. C. 

MERCURY". [Hermes.] 

MERCY" - SEAT (7033 ; Sept. iXaaTrjpiov; 

Vulg. propitiatorium ; Luth. gnadenstuhl). The 
Plebrew name literally denotes a cover , and, in 
fact, describes the lid of the ark with cherubim, 
over which appeared 4 the glory of God’ (Exod. 
xxvi. 17, scq.; xxx. 8; xxxi. 7, and elsewhere). 
[Ark.] Compare 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, where the 
holy of holies is called the mS 3 n JV3, 4 house of 
the mercy-seat.’ The idea involved in these trans¬ 
lations seems to be founded upon the metaphorical 
application of the word "133 copher, to cover , thus 
making 4 to cover sin’ mean to forgive or expiate 
it. The word used in the Septuagint and N. T. to 
translate the term, is iXaoTrjpLov, the 4 expiatory,’ 
or 4 propitiatory,’ in allusion to that application of 
the Hebrew word which we have noted : which 
application is in this instance justified and ex¬ 
plained by reference to the custom of the high- 
priest once a year entering the most holy place, 
and sprinkling the lid of the ark with the blood of 
an expiatory victim, whereby ‘lie made atonement 
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for the sins of the people.’ As this was the most 
solemn and significant act of the Hebrew ritual, it 
is natural that a reference to it should be involved 
in the name which the covering of the ark acquired. 
By a comparison of the texts in which the word 
occurs, it will be seen that there would, in fact, 
have been little occasion to name the cover of the 
ark separately from the ark itself, but for this im¬ 
portant ceremonial. From this it seems to follow 
that * mercy-seat’ is not a good or correct represen¬ 
tative of the idea involved in the metaphorical sense 
of the original Hebrew, and still less of the Greek 
i\a<TT 7 )pioK It carries the idea a stage further from 
the original. The lid of the ark was no doubt the 
‘ seat of mercy,’ but it was mercy conferred through 
the act of expiation ; and therefore a name bringing 
the sense nearer to the idea of expiation or of pro¬ 
pitiation would be more exact. The term ‘ mercie 
seat’ occurs in Barker’s Bible, but is explained 
there by ‘or covering, or propitiatorie ;’ and the 
notion which led the English translators to call it 
‘mercie-seate,’ is expressed in the note—‘There 
God appeared mercifully unto them : and this was 
a figure of Christ.’ In the same Bible a figure of 
the covering of the ark is given separately, and the 
explanatory description is, ‘The propitiatorie, or 
mercie-seate, which is the covering of the arke of 
the testimonie.’—J. K. 

MERED (I'lD, LXX. MwpaS, Mw/jtJS), a man 

of the tribe of Judah, mentioned in an obscure 
part of its genealogies (i Chron. iv. 17, 18). His 
period' is uncertain, but it is probable that he 
lived not long after the occupation of Pales¬ 
tine. Othniel, and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
are mentioned just before him (13, 15), and 
amongst his apparent sons were fathers of cities, 
therefore probably founders or first Israelite oc¬ 
cupiers of them (18). In his genealogy the name 
Miriam also occurs, seemingly as that of a daugh¬ 
ter. Respecting him a remarkable circumstance 
is related, that he married an Egyptian princess. 
It is said, after mention of the names thought 
to be of his children, ‘And these [are] the sons 
of Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh, which 
Mered took’ (18). Another wife is spoken of 
called ‘ the Jewess’ Jehudijah (18), apparently 
the same as Hodiah (19). It has been supposed 
that Pharaoh is here the name of an Israelite, but 
there are strong reasons for the common and con¬ 
trary opinion. The name Bithiah, ‘daughter,’ 
that is ‘ Servant, of the Lord,’ is appropriate to a 
convert. It may be observed that the Muslims of 
the present day veiy frequently give the name ’Ab¬ 
dallah, * Servant of God,’ to those who adopt their 
religion. That another wife was called the Jewess, 
is in favour of Bithiah’s Egyptian origin. The name 
Miriam, if, as we believe, Egyptian, is especially 
suitable to the child of an Egyptian. We therefore 
suppose Mered’s wife Bithia to have been the 
daughter of an Egyptian king. [Bitiiia. ] If, as we 
hold, the Exodus took place before the 18th dynasty, 
her father may have been one of the contemporary 
sovereigns who then ruled Egypt, and she may 
have been taken in border warfare. If she were 
the daughter of a king of the 18th or a later dy¬ 
nasty of the empire, it would be probable that 
she was given in marriage to Mered, who would 
appear to have been a powerful chief, from the 
mention of towns colonized, as it seems, by his 
descendants.—R. S. P. 


MEREMOTI-I (lYlDlD). 1. (Sept. MeptpM ; 

Alex. MapjuubO.) A priest to whom was entrusted 
the weighing of the silver, the gold, and the vessels 
of the temple in the time of Ezra (viii. 33). He is 
mentioned also by Nehemiah (iii. 4 ; Sept. Fapubd) 
as taking part in the building of the wall of Jeru¬ 
salem, and it is probably the same person who is 
named in ver. 21 (Sept. ^Upapabd). He was the 
son of Uriah, of the family of Koz. After the 
statement in Ezra ii. 62 respecting the exclusion 
of this family from the priesthood, it is puzzling to 
find one of this family recognised as a priest ; but 
probably the exclusion did not extend to the whole 
family, some being able to establish their pedigree. 
— 2. One of the sons of Bani who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezra x. 36 ; Sept. Mapip.cbO). — 3. A 
priestly family who signed the covenant (Neh. x. 
5 ; xii. .3, M epapubO). In the days of Jeshua this 
family was represented by Ilelkai. [Meraioth, 
3.] — W. L. A. 

MERI-BAAL, or MERIB-BAAL fon-np, 

generally ; Sept. Mepij 3 aaX, Mepei- 

paa\; Alex. Me<£/>4/3da\, Mexpt/ 3 daX), a name given 
to Mephibosheth, son of Jonathan, in 1 Chron. 
viii. 34; ix. 40 [Mephibosheth]. Of the two, 
the latter seems the more correct form. Some 
think that the difference has arisen from some 
corruption of the text; but, from the analogy of 
Ishbosheth, whose original name was Esh-baal, it 
seems more like a designed alteration, arising pro¬ 
bably from the reluctance of the Israelites to pro¬ 
nounce the name of Baal. [Isi-ibosheti-l] 

MERIBAII (PQ'HD, quarrel , strife), 1. One 

of the names given by Moses to the fountain in the 
desert of Sin, on the western gulf of the Red Sea, 
which issued from the rock which he smote by the 
divine command (Exod. xvii. 1-7). He called the 
place, indeed, Massa (temptation) and Meribah, 
and the reason is assigned * because of the chiding 
of the children of Israel, and because they did 
there tempt the Lord.’ [Wandering.] 

2. Another fountain produced in the same 
manner, and under similar circumstances, in the 
desert of Zin (Wady Arabah), near Kadesh ; and 
to which the name was given with a similar refer¬ 
ence to the previous misconduct of the Israelites 
(Num. xx. 13, 24; Deut. xxxiii. 8). In the last 
text, which is the only one where the two places 
are mentioned together, the former is called Massah 
only, to prevent the confusion of the two Meribahs. 
Indeed, this latter Meribah is almost always indi¬ 
cated by the addition of ‘waters,’ /, e., ‘waters of 
Meribah’ (rQ'HD ’’D), as if further to distinguish it 
from the other (Ps. lxxxi. 7 ; cvi. 32); and still 
more distinctly, ‘ waters of Meribah in Kadesh ’ 
(Num. xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51 ; Ezek. xlvii. 
19). Only once is this place called simply Meri¬ 
bah (Ps. xcv. 8). It is strange that, with all this 
carefulness of distinction in Scripture, the two 
places should rarely have been properly discrimi¬ 
nated. The distance of place from the former 
Meribah, the distance of time, and the difference 
of the people in a new generation, are circum¬ 
stances which, when the positive conditions of the 
two wells were so equal, explain why Moses might 
give the same name to two places. — J. K. 
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MERODACEI (TjTlD ; Sept. McupwS&x) occurs 

in Jer. 1 . 2, in such connection with idols as to 
leave no doubt that it is the name of a Babylonian 
god. In conformity with the general character of 
Babylonian idolatry, Merodach is supposed to be 
the name of a planet; and, as the Tsabian and 
Arabic names for Mars are Nerig and Mirrich, 
‘arrow’ (the latter of which Gesenius thinks may 
be for Mirdich, which is very nearly the same as 
Merodach), there is some presumption that it may 
be Mars. As for etymologies of the word, Gese¬ 
nius has suggested that it is the Persian mardak , 
the diminutive of tnard , * man,’ used as a term of 
endearment; or, rather, that it is from the Persian 
and Indo-Germanic mord, or mort (which means 
death, and is so far in harmony with the conception 
of Mars, as the lesser star of evil omen), and the 
affix och , which is found in many Assyrian names, 
as Nisroch, etc. The bloody rites with which 
Mars was worshipped by the ancient Arabs are 
described in Norberg’s 0 nomast, Codicis Nasar ., 
p. 107.—J. N. 

[It is doubtful if any phonetic representative of 
Merodach has been found on the monuments. 
There is great uncertainty also as to his titles and 
attributes. In the most ancient monuments he 
seems to be called ‘ the old man of the gods,’ and 
‘the judge.’ Though primarily a Babylonian 
deity, and perhaps the tutelar deity of the city of 
Babylon, he was also worshipped in Assyria. As 
to the etymology of the name, it is very doubtful 
if we should seek for it in a Semitic or Aiyan 
source (Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, i. 169; ii. 
255 ; Translation of Herodotus, i. 627-31)]. 

MERODACH BALADAN 7|3jriD), 

‘ son of Baladan, king of Babylon,’ sent letters and 
gifts to Hezekiah, ostensibly as an embassy of con¬ 
gratulation on Hezekiah’s recovery from his sick¬ 
ness (2 Kings xx. 12, where the name is mis¬ 
written Berodach B.; Is. xxxix. 1 ; in 2 Chron. 
xxxiL 31 the writer mentions only ‘ the ambassadors 
of the princes of Babylon who sent Unto him to in¬ 
quire of the wonder that was done in the land’). 
That the embassy had a political object ( Joseph. 
Antiq. x. 2. 9) is very probable ; and, perhaps, the 
statement, ‘ Hezekiah was glad of them,’* and the 
mention of his showing them ‘all his treasures and 
all the house of his armour,’ may imply that he 
was disposed to listen to overtures of alliance. 
Any such intention, however, on the part of 
Hezekiah was effectually checked by the stern re¬ 
proof of the prophet Isaiah. 

This incident forms one of the connecting points 
between sacred and profane chronology [Chrono¬ 
logy, sec. 12-15]. Indeed, of late it has become 
cardinal to the whole question of the relations sub¬ 
sisting between the Biblical annals and those of 
Assyria and Babylon for the time of Sargon and Sen¬ 
nacherib. It is placed, with the connecting words 
‘ At that time,’ immediately after Hezekiah’s re¬ 
covery, which, as being 15 years before the close 
of his reign of 29 years, should fall in his 14th 
year, which is expressly named as the year of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s invasion (2 Kings xviii. 2, 13 ; xx. 6; 


* nDE”), Ar’ avroLs , LXX., and 

so all the versions ; the ungrammatical "V 
‘ hearkened to them,’ of 2 Kings, is corrupt. 


Is. xxxvi. 1 ; xxxviii. 5). This 14th year, as it 
lies 107 years before 4 Jehoiakim = I Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, comes to 713 or 711 B.c. according as 
1 Neb. is set on Biblical data at 606, or with the 
Canon at 604 B.c. Now the Canon has Mar - 
dokempad reigning in Babylon 12 years at Ae. Nab. 
26-38 = 721-709 B.C. The lime agrees ; and the 
name , read Mscrdok-empal (A for A), is well ex¬ 
plained as Mardok-fo/ (by the consideration that 
the modern Greek uses pir to denote the b of other 
languages, its own (3 being our z/), with the a dan 
dropt for shortness. So Bunsen, App. to Egypt's 
Place , i. 726; Dr. Hincks, Journal of Sac. Lit ., 
No. xv. 134. Knobel’s explanation, on Is. xxxix. 
1, is less satisfactory ; Ewald, Gesch. des V. Isr ., iii. 
344, makes empad an abbreviation from cmpalad. 

But the Armenian version of the lost Chronicon 
of Eusebius brought to light a passage of Berosus, 
preserved by the Polyhistor, which, if authentic, 
disproved the identification of Merodach Baladan 
with Mardokempad, and altogether disturbed the 
received chronology of Hezekiah’s reign. It pur¬ 
ports that ‘ after the reign in Babylon of a brother 
of Senecherim, Akises had reigned not 30 days 
when he was slain by Marudach Baldan , who, after 
an usurpation of six months, was slain by one Elibus . 
But in the third year of this Elibus, Senecherim , 
king of Assyria, invaded Babylon, took Elibus 
captive, and made his own son Asordanes king’ 
(Chron. Armeno-lat., i. 5). To this the Polyhistor 
appends an enumeration of reigns amounting to 88 
years, from I Senn. to 1 Neb., which makes 
1 Senn. = 692 B.c., i.e . 9 17 years after the end of 
the 12 years of Mardokempad, and 5 (or 3) years 
after the death of Hezekiah in the usual chronology. 
But it happens that at this precise year, 692 B.c., 
the Canon has Mesessi-Mordah reigning in Babylon 
4 years : this, then, becomes the Merodach Bala¬ 
dan of Scripture and Berosus to those who accept 
the numbers of Polyhistor, and therewith Niebuhr’s 
proposal to strike off 20 years from the 55 of Ma- 
nasseh, so lowering 1 Plezekiah to 704 B.c., and 14 
Hezekiah to 691 b.c., synchronizing with the 2d 
of Sennacherib and of Mesessi-Mordak (Movers, 
die Phonizier, i. 154; v. Gumpach, Abrissder Bab. 
Assyr. Gesch.; Lepsius, Kbnigsbnch der A eg, 97, ff.; 
Scheuchzer, Pul u. Nabonassar). Of those who 
held to the Biblical numbers and to Mardokempad 
as the M. B. of Scripture* some, rejecting Polyhis- 
tor’s numbers, affirmed the M. 13 . of Berosus to be 
the M. B. of Scripture (Gesenius, Comm, iiber Jesai, 
998, ff.; Brandis, Rerum Assyr. temp, emend. —re¬ 
tracted in a later work ; Or do Scccl. sec. 496—also 
retracted) : by most this identity was denied 
(Winer, R.W.B. , s. v. ; Ewald, Gesch. iii. 344; 
Hitzig, iiber d. Begriff der Kritik ; Knobel, in loc. 
Esai. ; Thenius, in loc. 2 Kings). A third view, 
taken by Duncker (Gesch. des Alterlh ., i. 456), in¬ 
volves the assumption that the embassy from M.B. 
(of Berosus, not = Mardokempad) occurred long 
after the Assyrian invasion and Plezekiah’s illness 
(see Knobel, u. j.) : this, which also requires an 
alteration of Polyhistor’s numbers, is quite incom¬ 
patible with the Scripture narrative [Hezekiah, 
p. 296, col. 2]. 

So far the inquiry was confined to the collation ol 
Scripture, the Canon, and Berosus. It has passed 
those limits now. The information obtained from 
Assyrian monuments can no longer be ignored, now 
that the substantial reality of their decipherment 
is a fact not to be gainsaid but by the wilfully blind. 
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(i.) In the great inscription of Khorsabad, 
Salles iv., vii., viii., x., published with interlinear 
decipherment and Latin translation by Oppert and 
Menant [Pastes de Sargon , 1863), the king Sargina 
(Is. xx. 1) relates, p. 7, how he made war upon 
Marudak Bal-idin , son of Jakin , who * for twelve 
years , against the will of the gods, had forcibly held 
Babylon.’ In another large inscription, Salles ii., 
v., xiii., xiv., which, as detailing the campaigns 
year by year, may be called the Annals of Sargon , 
the defeat and dethronement of this Marudak Bal- 
idin are related under Sargon’s twelfth year. 
Hence it appears that Sargon and M. B. began to 
reign in the same year. And the inscription, in 
giving to this M. B. a reign of twelve years, is held, 
and justly, to prove him identical with Mar¬ 
dokempad, to whom, and to no other of its Baby¬ 
lonian kings, the Canon gives twelve years of reign. 
So, the epoch of Sargon is defined to the year J21 
B.C. 

(2.) From the lists of the eponymi , or high 
officers by whose names the years were designated 
(as at Athens by archons, at Rome by consuls, 
etc.), it appears that Sargina reigned 17, or, accord¬ 
ing to one copy (Canon 4), 18 years. See the lists 
as rendered by Sir H. Rawlinson in A then. May 
and July ’62, and by Oppert in Inscr. des Sar- 
gonides , p. 15, ff. (but comp. Alhen. ’63, p. 245, 
note 13). Hence the reign of Sennachq’ib would 
begin 704 or 703 B.C. 

(3.) Sennacherib, in his Annals (on the ‘ Taylor 
Cylinder,’ dated in his 15th year), records that in 
his first year* he vanquished Marudak Bal-idin, 
king of lower Chaldea : the 4 Bellino Cylinder,’ 
dated in his 4th year, records further that he gave 
the vacant throne to a certain officer whose name 
Sir LI. Rawlinson originally read Bel-adon , now 
Bel-ipni or Bel-abana , Athen. Aug. 1862, p. 85 ; 
Oppert, Bel-ibnou ; but Dr. Hincks reads it Bel-ib, 
and so Brandis, iiber den hist. Gewinn , etc., p. 44, 
note. In the 3d year (‘Taylor Cylinder’) is re¬ 
lated the expedition against Syria, with the defeat 
and submission of Hezekiah ; in the 4th year, 
Marudak Bal-idin reappears, is again defeated, and 
Sennacherib’s son Assumadin is placed on the 
throne of Babylon (Oppert, Inscr. des Sarg ., p. 41, 
ff., comp. Talbot, Journal R. Asiaf. Soc., xix. 
135, ff) But the Canon has a Belilms king in 
Babylon, and with him this Bel-ib is identified on 
these grounds : (<?), Belibus in the Canon stands 
at 702 B.C. Bel-ib was made king at the end of 
the first or early in the second year of Sennacherib, 
i.e. (if Sargon has 18 years as in Canon 4), late in 
703 or early in 702 B.C. Or thus : the Canon has 
1245+2 = 19 years from 1 Mardokempad, which 
is I Sargon, to 1 Belibus—the monuments show the 
same interval of 19 years from 1 Sargina to end of 
1 Sennacherib, i.e., to epoch 1 Bel-ib. (b). In the 
Canon, Belibus reigns 3 years—in the Annals, the 
reign of Bel-ib reaches its third year; beginning at 

* Sennacherib, indeed, speaks of ‘ campaigns,’ 
not ‘ years,’ and it has been assumed that the first 
or Babylonian campaign was in his third year (Mr. 
Rawlinson, Anc. Empires, ii. 429, comp. 444). It 
is possible that the eight campaigns recorded on 
the Taylor Cylinder were spread over 14 years ; 
but that the first four campaigns were in the first 
four years respectively is proved by the coinch 
dences between monument and Canon pointed out 
in this section. 


1 Sennacherib fin. it ends in 4 Sennacherib, [c). In 
the Annals, Bel-ib is succeeded by Assur-nadin —in 
the Canon, Belibus by A 1 IAPANAAIOS, which 
is easily explained as a corruption of A 22 APA- 
NAAI 02 , Assar-nadios. * Or thus : the Canon 
from 1 Mardokempad (= 1 Sargon) to 1 Assar- 
nadios has 22 years—the inscriptions from 1 Sargon 
to 4 Sennacherib fin. = 1 Assumadin, 18 + 4=22 
years. Even the account in Berosus agrees so far 
as this, that it has an Elibus ( = Belibus) with a 
third year of reign, and with .Sennacherib’s son 
Asordancs for his successor. These coincidences 
are too close to be accidental. In the face of these 
it is useless to contend (as v. Gumpach does) for 
the lower date given by Polyhistor’s misreported 
summation. The casual partial resemblance of the 
name Mesessi-mordak counts for nothing ; the 
Apis-stelce prove only that Tirhaka reigned in 
Egypt not before 697 B.C. at the earliest; it is as 
king of Ethiopia that he appears in the Biblical 
story together with a contemporaneous king of 
Egypt [Chronology, sec. 14] ; and in fact Sen¬ 
nacherib’s own annals of the 3d year distinguish a 
king of Egypt and a king of Mirukha (Meroe, 
Ethiopia) ; Sir LI. Rawlinson, Trans. R. S. Lit., 
vii. 154 ; Oppert, Inscr. des Sarg., 44. 

For the construction of an Assyrian chronology 
we have, therefore, not one but two cardinal, 
extra-biblical, synchronisms. 1. The 1st year of 
Sargina is wholly or in part the 1st of Marudak 
Bal-idin, i.e. of Mardokempad, which began 721 
B.C. 2. In the 1st year of Sennacherib, and late 
in it, began the 1st of Bel-ib = Belibus, whose epoch 
in the canon is 702 B.c. These two substantive 
synchronisms are linked together by the fact, as 
above shown, that Sargina reigned 18 years, there¬ 
fore I Sennacherib = 703 B.C.f All this is inde¬ 
pendent of the Biblical narrative. The connection 
of Biblical with Assyrian and Babylonian chrono¬ 
logy is determined, prima facie , by the express 
statement, ‘In the 14th year of Hezekiah, Sen¬ 
nacherib came up, etc.,’ 2 Kings xviii. 13 ; Is. 
xxxvi. 1 : for Sennacherib’s own monumental annals 
give that expedition to his third year, i.e., to the 
year 701 B.C. lienee it would follow that there is 


* Sir LI. Rawlinson reads the name Assur-inadi- 
su, in curious agreement with which a various 
reading of the Canon (Syncell. cod. B.) gives the 
name ’ Airapavvaduros. 

+ In the Lists of Eponymi, Sennacherib has 23 
years (if Sargon has 18, canon 4). The sdn Esar¬ 
haddon is plainly Asaridin of the canon, who begins 
to reign in Babylon at 680 B.C., just 23 years after 
703. Polyhistor’s summation may be corrected by 
restoring 21 for 20 Nabopolassar and ILL for IT 
Asordanes: so the 88 become 99 years, and epoch 
of Sennacherib becomes 604 + 99 = 703 b.c. But 
the distribution of the 36 years of Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon into 18+18 instead of 23 + 13 is wrong, 
placing Esarhaddon 5 years too high. Perhaps 
Berosus was misled by a list of eponymi like No. 3 
of Rawlinson, in which Sennacherib, after a reign 
of 18 years, seems to be followed by another king, 
with 5 years, and then Esarhaddon. Mr. Bosanquet 
wishes to infer from this circumstance that Sen¬ 
nacherib did not begin to reign, de facto , till the 
19th year after the death of Sargon. Unfortu¬ 
nately this 19th year is 685 B.C. : Mr. B.’s scheme 
requires 692 B.c., and so he makes it [Athen. 1862, 
p. 761 ; R. Asiat. Soc., March 1864). 
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something wrong in the Biblical numbers, accord¬ 
ing to which the 14 Hezekiah is not 701 but 713 
(or 711) B.C. But there is another synchronism, 
which, it is supposed, overrules this. The Fall 
of Samaria , which is expressly assigned to 6th 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 10, appears to be re¬ 
corded in the Fasti and Annals of Sargina 
(Oppert, Pastes de Sargon, p. 3, 1 . 2; Inscr. des 
Sargonides, p. 19; Dr. Hincks, Journ. S. Lit., 
No. xv., 133, ff.; Mr. Rawlinson, Herodot i. 386, 
comp. Sir H. Rawlinson, A then., Aug. 1863, p. 
246) as occurring in his 1st, or possibly 2d year. 
The statement, 4 I appointed a governor (or judges, 
lieutenants) over them’ seems to imply that the 
monarchy of Hoshea had come to an end. The 
deportation there recorded was partial; completed 
in some later year. No subsequent expedition 
against Samaria is mentioned. Now 1 Sargina 
begins 721 B.C., and that is precisely 6th Hezekiah 
in the usual chronology—which, unless this As¬ 
syrian synchronism can be invalidated, is thus 
made good against the objections raised from other 
quarters (the numbers of Polyhistor, Egyptian 
dates, etc.) But if 6 Hezekiah is 1 Sargina, 14 
Hezekiah cannot be 3 Sennacherib, which, being 
20 years later, is 26 Hezekiah. For solution of 
this difficulty, Dr. Hincks, u.s., assumes that the 
Biblical text has undergone a displacement. Ori¬ 
ginally, he thinks, it stood thus: (1.) 2 Kings xviii. 
13 0__‘ Now in the 14th year of Hezekiah the 
king of Assyria came up’—meaning Sargon, whose 
monuments show that he was in Palestine in his 
10th year, which Dr. Hincks makes = 14 Hezekiah. 
(2.) xx. 1 -19— 4 In those days Hezekiah was sick,’ 
etc. ... 4 At that time Merodach B.,’ etc.— i.e. the 
M. B. of Sargina’s time, Mardokempad of the canon 
(3.) xviii. 13 b-x ix. fin., 4 And Sennacherib king 
of Assyria came up,’ etc. Mr. Rawlinson, Herodot. 
i. 393, note, proposes, 4 as the least change,’ to 
read 27th for 14th Hez., suggesting that ‘the error 
may have arisen from a correction made by a tran¬ 
scriber who regarded the invasion of Senn. and the 
illness of Hez., which last was certainly in his 14th 
year, as synchronous; whereas the words 4 In those 
days’ were in fact used with a good deal of latitude 
by the sacred writers ’—which is no improvement 
on Dr. Hincks’ solution, as it does not explain what 
could have induced the sacred writer to relate after 
the invasion what happened so long before it. But, 
indeed, the present writer finds it impossible to 
accept any view in which the embassy from Mero¬ 
dach B. is placed elsewhere than after the deliver¬ 
ance from the Assyrians. The pointed mention of 
Babylon (2 Kings xx. 17) of itself shows that the 
Assyrian crisis was then past; and this is clearly 
implied in II.’s expression, ‘There shall be peace 
and truth in my days’ (ver. 19). It is clear that, 
according to the narrative, PI.’s sickness and re¬ 
covery took place before the deliverance, and dur¬ 
ing, or shortly before the invasion : the embassy, 
soon after the deliverance. But as, by hypothesis, 
the number fourteenth is wrong, the most obvious 
supposition is that it should be read twenty-fourth 
(D’HKty for PHOT), which is not indeed the actual 
year of the invasion, but is the frst year of Sen- 
nacherib , and, as such, forms a momentous epoch. 
It should be observed that, during the latter years 
of Sargon, the power of Assyria must have been 
on the decline. The record of his campaigns 
reaches only to his 15th year, and the canon shows 
that in his last year (18th) Babylon was in revolt. 


It was perhaps during these latter years that Heze¬ 
kiah 4 rebelled against the king of Assyria and 
served him not,’ 2 Kings xviii. 17. But the accession 
of Sennacherib greatly changed the face of affairs 
for the revolted provinces; and the year of Heze¬ 
kiah in which this befell—probably marked by a 
demand of instant submission—may be supposed 
to have been noted in that fuller record 4 The 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah,’ from which the 
existing condensed narrative was drawn. Its com¬ 
piler, by retaining only this initial date, and pass¬ 
ing on at once to the invasion, two years later, 
seems to place this in the 24th year. This, how¬ 
ever, may have been the year of Ii.’s illness, which 
seems in fact to have occurred at a time when the 
peril from Assyria was impending, but not actually 
present; and it will not be disjoining it too far from 
the Babylonian embassy to suppose it to have be¬ 
fallen late in the 24th year (the invasion in the 26th 
and the embassy in the 27th). In any case, it is 
not likely that the number fifteen in the promise of 
added life has undergone any change. It may 
therefore be necessary to make the term of Heze- 
kiah’s reign 39 instead of 29 years, and to retrench 
10 years from the 55 of Manasseh. All this rests 
on the supposition that the synchronism 6 Plez. = 
year of Fall of Samaria =1 Sargina = 721 B.C., is 
unassailable (comp. Sir H. Rawlinson, Trans. * 
R. S. Lit., vii. 156).* 

But should monumental evidence yet come to 
light, proving that the expedition of Sargina’s first 
year did not effect the final overthrow of Samaria, 
the cardinal synchronism will once more be 14 Hez. 
=3 Senn. =701 B.C. Then 6 Hezekiah will be 
709 B.C., and it will be necessary to reduce the 
reign of Manasseh to 43 years (comp. Sir H. Raw¬ 
linson, A then., Aug. 1862, p. 247). 

Whatever uncertainty may still attach to this 
point of chronology (i.e., whether 3 Senn., which is 
701 B.C., be 14 or 26 Hezekiah), we can put to¬ 
gether a connected account in which Scripture, 
Canon, Berosus, and monuments, all fit into each 
other. It is nowhere intimated on Senn.’s monu¬ 
ments that the Marudak Bal-idin, with whom he 
contended, was the M. B. whom his father had 
dethroned; nor is he called, as on Sargina’s monu- 


* Tiglath-Pileser records that in his 8th year he 
received tribute of the king of Judcea, the king of 
Samaria, and Rezin, king of Syria. Except in the 
names given to the two former, this fully accords 
with the Biblical account, 2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 7-9, 
of the submission of Ahaz and the overthrow of 
Pekah and Rezin, in a year which would be Pekah’s 
last; for his defeat was immediately followed by in¬ 
surrection and by his death. Now, according to 
the list of eponymi (canon 4 as above), T. P. began 
to reign 24 years before Sargon, therefore 745 
B.C. ; consequently his 8th year is 738 B.C. But if 
1 Sargon, which is 721 B.C., is6 Hez., which is 21 
Ahaz, which is 37 Pekah, then 738 B.c. is 20 
Pekah— i.e., the last year of his reign. So far this 
record completely attests the synchronism in the 
text. But the names do not agree: they are Mini- 
khimmi and Jahu-khaz. The latter is well ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Tyrwhitt, A then., April 1862, p. 
500; the other may have been ignorantly copied as 
the name of the king of Samaria from the records 
of Pul, to whom Menahem paid tribute. See .Sir 
H. Rawlinson, A then., 1862, p. 330 ; Aug. 1863, 
p. 245, f. ; Mr. Rawlinson, Herodot. i. 384. 
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ments, ‘son of Jakin.’ But the Biblical M. B. is 
‘son of Baladan.’ It seems, then, there were two 
persons of the name, father and son ; the first, ‘son 
of Jakin* in Sargina’s time,* named in the Canon 
Mardokempad, in Scripture simply Baladan, father 
of the second, who is the M. B. of Hezekiah and 
Sennacherib named by Berosus, but not in the 
Canon (comp. Brandis, iiber den h. Gewinn, etc., 
p. 53; others assume but one M. B.) Of the 
father, after his dethronement by Sargon (709 B.C.), 
we hear no more. Five years later, a time of 
anarchy in Babylon is marked in the Canon at 704- 
703 B.c., i.e., in the last year of Sargon and first of 
Sennacherib, and partly described by Berosus. 
During this revolutionary period, Merodach Bala¬ 
dan, second of the name, repossessed himself of his 
father’s throne in Babylon for a time of 6 months 
according to Berosus (who, however, is wrong in 
saying that he was then slain), to be driven from it 
late in the istyearof Sennacherib (703). Between 
that time and 4 Senn. =700 B.c. something befell 
which encouraged M. B. once more to raise insur¬ 
rection in Babylon. That * something’ may well 
be conceived to have been the reverse sustained by 
Senn. in Palestine (701), and nothing could be 
more natural than that M. B. should seek co 
strengthen himself by alliance with that Hezekiah 
in invading whom the great king had been so igno- 
miniously checked in his career of conquest.—It is 
here assumed that the defeat which is related in 
2 Kings xviii. befell in the 3d year of Senna¬ 
cherib, which year, in his account of it (dated in 
his 15th year), is filled only with victories. The 
disparity between the Biblical and the monumental 
record has led to the inference that there were two 
invasions—the first m 3 Senn., briefly related ver. 
13-16; the second, of which there is no monu¬ 
mental record, that of xviii. 17-xix. fin., which is 
placed a year or two later by Dr. Hincks, Journal 
of S. Lit., u.s., and Mr. Rawlinson, Herodot. i. 393 ; 
Anc. Empires, ii. 439 ; but by Sir H. Rawlinson at 
least 10 years later, + Trans. R. S. Lit., vii. 155 ; 
A then., Aug. 1863, p. 247. 

In the view of the present writer, vers. 13-16 are 
condensed from a fuller report of the transactions 
from Sennacherib’s accession to Hezekiah’s sub¬ 
mission.. It does not appear, indeed, that S. was 
himself in Palestine during the first two years of his 

* And, indeed, early in the time of T. Pileser, 
on whose monuments he is frequently mentioned, 
not in connection with Babylon, but only with his 
ancestral territory, Beth Jakin. 

t ‘ The more that we examine this period of 
history, and the more light that is thrown upon it 
from the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, the 
more certain does it become that there must have 
been two distinct expeditions conducted by Sen¬ 
nacherib,’ etc. The argument from Tirhaka is, as 
above remarked, quite inconclusive. The only 
Assyrian evidence (known to the present writer) 
consists in the circumstance thatEsarhaddon speaks 
of ‘the city of Edom of the Arabians’ as having 
been taken by his father Sennacherib (Oppert, 
Lnscr. des Sarg., p. 55); whereas Senn. mentions 
under his 3d year, ‘ Yorammi king of Edom’ in a 
list of kings who did homage and paid tribute to 
him (Oppert, p. 44). But the ‘taking’ may have 
been prior to the submission; or, which is as likely, 
Esarhaddon magnifies the temporary submission 
into a permanent right of conquest. 


reign, but his generals may have been, and their 
successes, together with his own in the early part of 
the campaign, the tribute levied, the tale of spoil 
and deported captives, furnished matter of glori¬ 
fication, twelve years later, for a year which ended 
in disaster. ‘ Great king, mighty king, king of 
hosts,’ he wrote his own story on his palace walls— 
with whom to gainsay it ? After long ages the 
record is disinterred and deciphered — with whom 
to vouch for it ? On the bringing to light of some 
new and unexpected document, the fortunate dis¬ 
coverers are prone to claim a too implicit credence 
for its contents : to the calm inquirer the genuine 
and the authentic are still distinct considerations, 
nor does the truth of the decipherment carry with 
it the truth of the thing deciphered.—H. B. 

MEROM, Waters of (DVU 9 'D; MapQv; Alex. 

~MeppQu and M appwv; Merom), the place where 
Joshua attacked and defeated the confederate 
princes of northern Palestine who had been col¬ 
lected by Jabin king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 5, 7). It 
is only mentioned in the one passage of Scripture, 
and no clear indication is given of its geographical 
position. The name would seem to indicate some 
elevated position; the word DI'ID signifying 
‘height,’ from the root DT).* ‘The Waters of 
Merom’ must have been in the north of Palestine, 
and not far distant from Hazor, for after Joshua 
had pursued the routed Canaanites to Zidon, it is 
said ‘ he turned back and took Hazor* (ver. 8, 10). 
It is somewhat remarkable that Josephus, in giving 
an account of this great battle, states that the scene 
I of it was ‘ Beroth, a city of upper Galilee, not far 
from Kadesh’ (Antic/, v. 1. 18); and he does not 
mention the Waters of Merom. 

Most geographers identify the Waters of Merom 
with the lake Samochonitis , now called el-IIill eh 
(Reland, p. 262 ; Robinson, B. R., ii. 440). The 
words of Josephus, though they do not expressly 
state this, yet seem to indicate it. He describes 
the city of Hazor as situated ‘ over the lake 
Samochonitis’ (Anliq. v. 5. 1); and Hazor, as has 
been seen, must have been at or near the Waters 
of Merom (Cellarius, Geogr. Ant., ii. 480). The 
name Samochonitis ( 2 ap-oxcovlris, or as it is some¬ 
times written, 'Lep.exuvlTLs), may perhaps be derived 

from the Arabic root sainak, alias fait, and 

would thus be identical in meaning with the Pie- 
brew Merom f (Gesenius, Thes. p. 1276; Reland, 
p. 262). It is true that the usual Hebrew word 


* Perhaps the phrase DV1D V 2 might be rendered 
aqua superiores, ‘ the upper waters that is, the 
upper lake or collection of waters formed by the 
river Jordan (see Reland, p. 262). 

T Several other explanations of this word have 
been given. 1. It is derived from the Chaldee pDD, 
‘ red,’ because of the ruddy colour of its water. 

2. From m * a thorn,’ because its shores abound 
with thorn-bushes (Lightfoot, Opp. ii., p. 172). 

3. From the Arabic l* 1 ^.,.. ‘a fish’ (Reland, p. 

262). These explanations - appear to be all too 
fanciful (cf. Stanley, Sin. and Pal., p. 383. note). 
Josephus mentions a city called Mcroth (M r\pG$r 
or M?7pd), Vita, 37 ; Bell. Jud., ii. 20. 6), which 
Ritter connects with the lake Samochonitis (Pal. 
und Syr., ii. 235) 
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for ‘sea’ or ‘lake’ is D* 1 ; but it seems to be ap¬ 
plied generally to a large expanse of water. The 
word ’’£) (‘waters’) here used with Merom is em¬ 
ployed in a great variety of meanings in Scripture. 
It signifies ‘waters,’ whether in fountain, river, 
tank, lake, or sea; and may therefore be given 
appropriately to the lake Samochonitis. There is 
besides no other collection of waters in northern 
Palestine answering to the notices of Merom in 
the book of Joshua ; and it may also be added 
that the shores of this lake form the only ground 
near the site of Idazor where war-chariots could be 
used with any effect against an enemy. It may 
therefore be safely admitted that ‘ the Waters of 
Merom’ are identical with the Samochonitis of 
Josephus, and the modern Bahret el-Hideh. 

The name Htileh appears also to be of high 
antiquity. The whole of the rich plain north of 
the lake, as far as the fountains of the Jordan at 
Banias and Dan, is called Ard el-Hhleh , ‘The 
land or province of Hfileh ;’ and from it the lake 
appears to have taken its name. This name we 
find in Bohadin’s Life of Saladin (p. 98) applied 
to a district. Looking still farther back, Jose¬ 
phus states that the region of Ulatha (Ot)\dS-a) 
and Paneas was given by Augustus to Herod, and 
he describes it as lying between Trachon and 
Galilee ( Antiq. xv. 10. 3). There cannot be a 
doubt that Ulatha is the Greek form of the Arabic 

Iliilch This fact leads us up to a far 

more remote period, and shows that the name is 
among the oldest on record. In Gen. x. 23 we 

read that Hul (^n) was the second son of Aram, 
and the sacred historian indicates that all the per¬ 
sons mentioned in this valuable ethnological sum¬ 
mary were founders of nations to which they gave 
their own names. Now the Hebrew Hid is radi¬ 
cally identical with the Arabic Htilelu The 
Septuagint reading is OtfX, and that of Josephus 
OiSXos [Antiq. i. 6. 4), which is just the primitive 
form of OiActS-a, the name of the district (cf. 
Ritter, Pal. und Syr. ii. 234 ; Stanley, S. and P 
p. 383). It would seem, therefore, that the ori¬ 
ginal name of the district at or around the sea has 
continued the same from the remotest ages to 
modern times— Hid or Huleh —and from this the 
lake took its common modern appellation. This, 
however, is not its only name ; Abulfeda calls it 
the lake of Banias [Tab. Syr., p. 147). 

‘ The waters of Merom,’ or Lake Id ill eh, is a 
sheet of water triangular in form, its apex pointing 
southward to the place where the Jordan issues 
from it. Its length is about four and a half miles, 
and its breadth three and a half; but it is subject 
to periodical variations in extent, owing to the fall 
of rain and the melting of the snow on the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. It occupies the southern end 
of a plain or large basin, fifteen miles long by five 
wide. Round the lake is a broad margin of marshy 
ground, which extends several miles to the north¬ 
ward along the banks of the streams, and is covered 
with dense jungles of canes, the home of wild swine 
and buffaloes. Beyond the marshes is a wider 
border of fertile ground, reaching to the mountain 
ranges on each side, and embracing more than a 
half of the northern section of the plain. A large 
portion of its rich soil is now cultivated, partly by 
local tribes of Bedawin who live in tents and reed 
huts, and partly by some sheikhs of Lebanon and 


merchants of Damascus. These latter may be re¬ 
garded as the modern representative of the old 
merchant princes of Phoenicia, who planted their 
agricultural colonies here, in the city of Laish, 
thirty centuries ago (Judg. xviii. 7-10). 

The lake is fed by numerous streams and foun¬ 
tains. The largest is the Jordan, which falls in 
near the north-eastern angle, and is made up of 
the united streams from Dan, Banias, and Ilas- 
beiya [Jordan]. West of the Jordan is the stream 
from Merj ’Ayun, the Ijon of Scripture [Ijon]. 
At the foot of the mountains of Naphtali, on the 
western side of Ard el-Hftleh, are several large foun¬ 
tains, whose waters flow into the lake. The chief 
of these are ’Ain Belat, and ’Ain Mellahah. The 
latter gives to the lake one of its names. William 
of Tyre calls it Lacus Meleha [Hist, xviii. 13); and 
the name now usually given to it by the neigh¬ 
bouring Arabs is Bahret el-Mellahah. Schwartz 
calls the fountain Ein el-Malcha , which he trans¬ 
lates ‘the king’* spring,’ a manifest confounding 

s & 

of two widely different Arabic words— 

/ /- 

‘salt,’ and ip_ l !‘king.’ According to Dr. 

Thomson the district of Huleh is also called Ard 
el-Khait, and the lake Bahret el-Khait [Bibliotheca 
Sacra , iii., p. 199); but the writer never heard this 
name (see Reland, p. 262; Ritter, Pal. und Syr., 
ii. 231, seq.; De Bertou, Iiineraire, etc.; Rosen- 
mfiller, Bibl. Alt. ii.)—J. L. P. 

MERORIM (D'HbD) occurs in two places in 

Scripture, and is in both translated bitter herbs 
in our A. V., as well as in several others (Exod. 
xii. 8 ; Num. ix. 11). The word merorim is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to signify bitter, and the 
word herbs has been supplied to complete the 
sense. By the Sept, it has been translated Ed 
iriKptdwv, and by St. Jerome, ‘ cum lactucis agresti- 
bus.’ Several interpreters, however, render it simply 
aviara ; which Celsius adopts, and considers that 
merorim has reference to the fy-pawia which was 
eaten with the paschal lamb, and that it signifies 
‘ cum amaritudinibus, vel rebus amaris.’ In the 
Arabic a word similar to the Hebrew has also refer¬ 
ence to bitterness, and, like the Greek word 7 riKpbs, 
came to be applied to a bitter plant. Thus the 
Arabic murr, ‘ bitter,’ pi. murar, signifies a species 
of bitter tree or plant; as does mam, a fragrant 
herb which has always some degree of bitterness. 
Murooa is in India applied both to the bitter Arte¬ 
misia, or wormwood, and to the fragrant Ocynum 
pilosum, a species of Basil; in Arabia, to the bitter 
Centaury, according to Forskal. It is extremely 
probable that a bitter herb of some kind is intended, 
but whether a particular species or any bitter herb, 
it is difficult to say. The Jews, as we learn from 
the Mishna (Tract. Pesachim, cap. ii. sec. 6 , as 
quoted by Bochart, Ilieroz. i. 1 . ii. c. 50), used five 
kinds of bitter herbs, thus given by Dr. Harris : 

‘ 1. Chazareth, taken for lettuce; 2. Ulsin, supposed 
to be endive, or succory; 3. Tamca , probably 
tansy; 4. Charubbinim, which Bochart thought 
might be the nettle, but Scheuchzer shows to be the 
camomile ; 5. Meror, the sow-thistle, or dent-delion, 
or wild lettuce.’ All these translations betray their 
European origin. To interpret them with anything 
like accuracy, it is requisite, in the first place, to 
have a complete Flora of the countries, from Egypt 
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to Syria, with the Arabic names of the useful 
plants, accompanied by a notice of their properties. 
Science is as yet far from having anything of the 
kind. We have seen that the succory or endive 
was early selected as being the bitter herb especi¬ 
ally intended ; and Dr. Geddes justly remarks, that 
‘ the Jews of Alexandria, who translated the Penta¬ 
teuch, could not be ignorant what herbs were eaten 
with the paschal lamb in their days. ’ J erome under¬ 
stood it in the same manner; and Pseudo-Jonathan 
expressly mentions horehound and lettuces. Forskal 
informs us that the Jews at Sana and in Egypt eat 
the lettuce with the paschal lamb. Lady Calcott 
inquires whether mint was originally one of the 
bitter herbs with which the Israelites ate the pas¬ 
chal", as our use of it with roast lamb, particularly 
about Easter time, inclined her to suppose it was. 
Ibn Ezra, as quoted by Rosenmiiller, states that the 
Egyptians used bitter herbs in every meal: so in 
India some of the bitter Cucurbiiacece , as kurella, 
are constantly employed as food {Pakyoth]. It 
is curious that the two sets of plants which appear 
to have the greatest number of points in their fa¬ 
vour are the endive or succory, and one of the fra¬ 
grant and usually also bitter labiate plants ; because 
we find that the term marooa is in the East applied 
even in the present day both to the bitter worm¬ 
wood and the fragrant Ocymum. Moreover the 
Chaldee translator, Jonathan, expressly mentions 
lettuce and horehound, or marrubium , which is 
also one of the Labiatm. It is important to observe 
that the Artemisia, and some of these fragrant labi- 
atae, are found in many parts of Arabia and Syria; 
that is, in warm, dry, barren regions. The endive 
is also found in similar situations, but requires, 
upon the whole, a greater degree of moisture. 
Thus it is evident that the Israelites would be able 
to obtain suitable plants during their long wander¬ 
ings in the Desert, though it is difficult for us to 
select any one out of the several which might have 
been employed by them.—J. F. R, 

MEROZ (thD ; Sept. M? 1 P &S), a place in the 

northern part of Palestine, the inhabitants of which 
are severely reprehended in Judg. v. 23, for not 
having taken the field with Barak against Sisera. 
It would seem as if they had had an opportunity of 
rendering some particular and important service to 
the public cause which they neglected. The site 
is not known : Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast ., 
s. v. 4 Merus’) fix it twelve Roman miles from Se- 
baste, on the road to Dothaim ; but this position 
would place it too far south of the field of battle to 
agree with the history. [Meroz must have been 
near Kishon, and not far from ICedesh Naphthali. 
This would bring it close on the lake Merom, and 
Fiirst suggests it may have been the original name 
of this place which gave name to these waters 
{FT. W. B., s. v.) Wilson [Lands of the Bible, ii. 
89) identifies it with the Kefr-Mesr on the southern 
slope of Mount Tabor, and this Van de Velde 
approves [Mem., p. 334)-] 

MESECH and MESHECH Moo-6*, 

and Meo-6*; Mosoch ), the sixth son of Japheth, and 
founder of an ancient nation (Gen. x. 2; 1 Chron. 
i. 5). His posterity is not mentioned in either 
Genesis or Chronicles; but the nation is evidently 
alluded to in Ps. cxx. 5, in conjunction with Kedar, 
apparently as representing places so remote and 
barbarous that exile to them would be regarded as 


a grievous punishment: ‘ Woe is me that I sojourn 
in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.’ 
The LXX. here reads, 4 Woe is me that my so¬ 
journing is prolonged’ ( o’l/jlol otl i] irapoiKLa fiov 
ep.oLKpvikr'q ; Vulgate, quod incolatus meus prolonga¬ 
tus est), a rendering which the Hebrew text in its 
present state will not bear. Several commenta¬ 
tors translate the word as an appellative, though 
the construction of the parallelism indicate the 
contrary (see Venema, and Pol. Synopsis Or it., ad 
loc.) Meshech is mentioned by Ezekiel among 
those nations which traded in the marts of Tyre, 
bringing slaves and vessels of brass (xxvii. 13); and 
again, as involved in the ruin of Egypt (xxxii. 26). 
The same prophet also connects Meshech with Gog 
and Magog (xxxviii. 2 ; xxxix. 1). 

There is no indication given in any of these pas¬ 
sages of the geographical position of Meshech 
farther than that the nation had its possessions 
among the descendants of Japheth. It is worthy 
of note that Meshech and Tubal are almost uni¬ 
formly connected in Scripture as neighbouring 
nations, joining also in traffic (Ezek., /. c.) Now, 
in the writings of Herodotus we find two very 
ancient tribes, the Moschi and Tiburimi, associated 
as forming part of the nineteenth satrapy of Persia 
(iii. 94); and again, as armed in the same way, 
and under the command of one leader in the army 
of Xerxes (vii. 78). There can be no doubt that 
these are identical with Meshech and Tubal of 
Scripture. The names are also joined frequently 
on the Assyrian inscriptions (Rawlmson’s Herodotus, 
i. 651; cf. Pliny, vi. 4). The primitive seat of the 
Moschi appears to have been among the Caucasus 
mountains, on the south-eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, immediately north of Armenia (Strabo, xi., 
pp. 498, seq.) ; and, according to Strabo, a part of 
the great chain or group of mountains took the 
name Moschi (xi. p. 521). The Moschi were, 
however, a wild and warlike race, and extended 
their depredations and conquests far beyond the 
confines of their native hills. Cappadocia appears 
to have been, at least in part, occupied by them 
(Joseph. Antiq. i. 6. 1), and probably from them its 
capital city took its name Mazaka (Strabo, xii. p. 
538 ; Rawlinson’s ILerodot ., iv. 222). In the time 
of the Hebrew prophets their power was felt even 
in Syria and Egypt in conjunction with their 
Scythic allies, Gog and Magog, under whose com¬ 
mand they had apparently placed themselves. It 
is interesting to observe how Ezekiel’s description 
of their equipments—‘bucklers, small shields Q 3 D), 
and swords’ (Ezek. xxxviii. 1-4)—corresponds 
with that of Herodotus (vii. 78). Tubal and 
Meshech are also mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 13) 
as supplying Tyre with copper and slaves; and it is 
known that copper abounds in northern Armenia, 
while to the present day the tribes of the Caucasus 
—the Georgians and Circassians—supply the 
Turkish harims with female slaves; and it appears 
that this infamous traffic has continued uninter¬ 
ruptedly from the earliest ages (see Bochart, Opera, 
i. 182). During the ascendency of the Babylonians 
and Persians in western Asia the Moschi were sub¬ 
dued ; but it seems probable that a large number of 
them crossed the Caucasus range and spread over 
the northern steppes, mingling with the Scythians. 
There they became known as Muskovs, and gave 
that name to the Russian nation, and its ancient 
capital, by which they are still universally known 
throughout the East (Rawlinson’s IJerod., iv. 222). 
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The word occurs in Is. lxvi. 19, and is 

translated in the A. V., ‘ that draw the bow.’ The 
LXX. renders the word as a proper name, M00*6%, 
and omits D^p (‘bow’). Lowth thinks that the 
-Hebrew is corrupted and the Greek version cor¬ 
rect; but this is against all evidence (cf. Jer. xlvi. 
9). The same word is found in Jer. v. 8, and 
Ibn Ezra conjectures that it is a proper name, but 
the construction of the passage is against him. 

For fuller information regarding Meshech, con¬ 
sult Bochart (/. c .); also Kalisch (on Gen. x.); 
Michaelis (Spicileg. i. 50); Ritter (Erdkunde. x. 
816); Rawlinson (/. c.) —J. L. P. 

MESHA ; Macro-?) ; Alex. Ma<r<rrj 4 ; 

Messa), a place only mentioned in Gen. x. 30, 
where Moses, in describing the possessions of the 
Joktanites, states that ‘their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount 
of the east.’ This explanatory note is of great 
importance, as clearly defining the limits of the 
great nation founded by Joktan. The interpreta¬ 
tion of it given by Kalisch (Comment, on Gen. f p. 
283) appears to be at variance with the plain 
meaning of the Hebrew. He thus renders it— 

‘ Their abode was from Mesha towards Sephar, 
to the mount of the east; ’ thus distinguishing 
‘Sephar’ from ‘the mount of the east;’ whereas 
the Hebrew is DIpH “in mSD PDN3 
‘ From Mesha until thou comest to Sephar the 
mountain of the east’ (cf. ver. 19 ; xiii. 10); mak¬ 
ing Sephar the mountain of the east, and repre¬ 
senting this mountain as the limit of the territory 
on the one side, while Mesha was the limit on the 
other (see, however, Gesenius, Thes. p. 823). 
We are not warranted in concluding from this, 
however, that Mesha was the western and Sephar 
the eastern limit. Nothing is here said as to the 
relative directions of the two places. 

The situation of Mesha has been a subject of 
much controversy among geographers. Bochart 
identifies it with the ancient city of Musa (MoOaa), 
a port of Arabia near the mouth of the Red Sea, 
mentioned by Ptolemy (vi. 7), Pliny (vi. 23), and 
others, and probably the same as the Musa dis¬ 
covered by Niebuhr (Voyage en Arable , i. 296; 
Vincent, Periplus , p. 315). He farther identifies 
Sephar with a mountain of that name a short dis¬ 
tance eastward of Musa; and he interprets the 
passage, ‘et fuit habitatio eorum & Mesa, ctim 
tendis Saphar montem Orientis; ’ and farther 
explains the meaning—‘ Musa emporium, unde iter 
erat ad Saphar ’ (Opera, i. 144). But the Hebrew 
mDD rDNl will not bear such a rendering. It 
evidently means ‘ untit thou comest to Sephar.’ 
Therefore, if Mount Sephar be rightly identified, 
as it seems to be, Mesha cannot be identical with 
Musa, for sufficient room is not left between them 
for the great family of Joktan; and it is well 
known that the Joktanites occupied nearly all 
Arabia Felix. Besides, the Arabic form of Musa 

appears to be c Jyc, which is radically different 

from (Gesen. Thes. p. 823 ; Michaelis, 

Spicileg. ii. 214). 

Gesenius would identify Mesha with Mesene, 
once an island, but now a portion of the delta at 
the mouth of the Tigris in the Persian Gulf, and 
which is frequently mentioned by classic and eccle¬ 
siastical writers (Philostorg. Hist. Eccl. iii. 7 ; 
Strabo, ii. 84; Gesen. Thes. p. 823). This view 
VOL. in. * 


is adopted by Kalisch (on Gen., p. 283). But it is 
very doubtful whether the island, which has been 
formed by the deposits of the river, was in exist¬ 
ence in the days of Moses; and it is still more 
doubtful that such a spot could at that early 
period have attained to any political or geogra¬ 
phical notoriety. Besides, it is not likely that an 
accurate writer would describe a purely Arabian 
territory as commencing on the east side of the 
Tigris. 

The theory of Mr. Forster is much more pro¬ 
bable than either of the preceding. He identifies 
Mesha with a mountain-range called Zames by 
Ptolemy (vi. 7), which commences near the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and runs in a south-western direction 
nearly across the peninsula. It is an undoubted 
fact that the various Joktanite tribes, or Beni 
Kahtan as they are called by Arab writers, are 
still found, and have been from the earliest period, 
in the wide region extending from Mount Zames 
to the Indian Ocean and Red Sea; and that this 
range separates them from the Ishmaelite Arabs 
(Forster, Geog. of Arabia, i. 95, seq.) Forster 
farther conjectures that the name Zames is radi¬ 
cally identical with Mesha, the syllables being 
inverted, as is very common in Arabic words;— 

thus Mesza=Mesha (the Arabic j taking the place 

of the Heb. ty). The Zames range is now called 
by the general name of the ‘Nejd Mountains,’ ' 
and the country extending thence to the Indian 
Ocean on the east, and the Red Sea on the south, 
embraces the most fertile part of Arabia—the 
classic Arabia Felix, now called Yemen (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xii. 708, seq.) The mountains of Nejd 
are now famous for their pastures and for their 
horses, which are considered the best in Arabia 
(Ritter, pp. 918-1035 ; Fresnel, Lettres sur la 
Geog. de VArabie, in Jour71. Asiat. v.; also Burck- 
hardt. Travels in Arabia; Wellsted, Trav. in 
Arabia; Niebuhr, Descript de VArabie; Forster, 
Geog. of Arabia.) —J. L. P. 

MESI-IACH ; Sept. Ukt&x ; Alex. M kt&k), 

the name given to Mishael, one of the companions 
of Daniel (Dan. i. 7). Gesenius resolves it into 
b Li y^Q miz shah, the guest of the shah ; Plitzig 

(Exeget. Hdb., in loc.) and Fiirst (H. W. B., s. v.) 
refer it to the Sans. Meshah, Ram, and regard it as 
a name of the sun-god. The changing of the 
names of persons taken into a family as servants or 
slaves was common in ancient times among both 
the Orientals and the Greeks (Jahn, Archceol., Th. 

I. Bd. 2, p. 280; Theodoret on Dan. i. 7 ; Chry¬ 
sostom, Opp. v. 286; Iiavernick, Co 7 ?u?i. ueb. Dan., 
p. 30).—W. L. A. 

MESHELEMIAH(njJp^tp; Sept. MoaoXXa^; 

Alex. M oo-oWd/d), the father of Zechariah, one of 
the porters of the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation (1 Chron. ix. 21). The name ap¬ 
pears also in the form }JTD^D; Sept. MotreX- 

Xe/da; Alex. MoaoXXcfyi, in 1 Chron. xxvi. 1, 2, 

9 ; in ver. 14 he is called Shelemiah, and in ix. 18 
Shallum. It is probably he also who is called 
Meshullam, Neh. xii. 25.—T 

MESHULLAM (D^b; Sept. MecroXXa/x), a 

name borne by twenty-one persons mentioned in 
the O. T., none of whom require special notice.—+ 

L 
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MESOPOTAMIA ( McaoTrorapla), the district 
lying between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and 
deriving its name from this circumstance (Arrian, 
Alex., vii. 7; Tacit. Ann., vi. 37). Its limits 
seem to have varied at different periods, or the 
name was vaguely used so as to be applied to 
different extents of territory by different writers. 
Thus, whilst Strabo draws a line between it and 
Babylonia (xvi. p. 746), Pliny assigns it to Assyria, 
and extends it southwards as far as the Persian 
gulf (IV. H., v. 24; vi. 26). It belongs to physi¬ 
cal, not to political geography, as it was at no 
time the designation of any territory artificially 
determined. 

The LXX. use this word to represent the 
Aram-Naharaim of Gen. xxiv. 10; Deut. xxiii. 4; 
and also the Padan-Aram of Gen. xxv. 20; xxxi. 
18). By this they have been generally understood 
as intending to identify these districts with the 
Babylonian Mesopotamia. This, however, may 
be doubted. There was a Syrian Mesopotamia 
known to the ancients, as well as that between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates (see Mela, De situ Or bis, 
i. 11), and that it is to this that the LXX. translators 
refer in the case before us appears probable, I. from 
their expressly stating that it was the Syrian Meso¬ 
potamia (e/c rrjs MecroTTorafiLas Xvpias) from which 
Rebecca, the daughter of Laban the Syrian, came to 
be the wife of Isaac (Gen. xxv. 20) ; 2. from their 
rendering Aram-Naharaim in Judg. iii. 8, 10, by 
Xvpia 7r0Ta.fj.C0v, Syria of the rivers; and 3. from 
their calling the place to which Jacob went for a 
wife 7 ridiov Xvpias, the plain of Syria (PIos. xii. 12), 
by which they doubtless intended the Ager Hamas- 
cenus of the classical writers (Plin. N. H., v. 13). 
Why this country should be called Mesopotamia, or 
Syria of the rivers, will be at once seen by observing 
its position between the Abana and the Pharpar. 
To Dr. Tilstone Beke is due the credit of having 
first suggested that we are to seek the Aram Na- 
haraim and the Padan-Aram of the Bible in this 
district. His reasons for this were first presented 
in his Origines Biblicce, p. 123, ffi, and have since 
been urged by him in various publications. They 
rest chiefly on the identification of the Haran of 
the Bible with the Harran-el-A wamul, or Harr An 
of the Pillars, a village four hours east of Damas¬ 
cus, first brought to notice by Mr. Porter, and 
mentioned by him in Five Years in Damascus, i. 376. 
If this identification can be established, Dr. Beke’s 
opinion as to the position of Aram-Naharaim and 
Padan-Aram will hardly admit of question. Dr. 
Beke has recently visited the place, and traversed 
the ground from Harran to Gilead, along the sup¬ 
posed route of Jacob when he fled from Laban. 
His notes, which are printed in the Journal of the 
Geographical Society for 1862, are full of interest, 
and have tended to confirm his opinion in the judg¬ 
ment of several who were previously disposed to 
pass it by as fanciful. 

In the address of Stephen (Acts viii. 2) Meso¬ 
potamia proper is mentioned as the seat of the 
family of Terah when Abraham left it to settle at 
Plaran. This, as Dr. Beke has noticed, is proof 
of itself that the Haran of the Bible was not in 
Mesopotamia proper, and therefore is incorrectly 
identified by Jerome with the city Charra, beyond 
Edessa ( Onomast., s. v. Charran). The principal 
ancient accounts of the Babylonian Mesopotamia 
are to be found in Quintus Curtius, v. 1; Strabo, 
xvi. p. 766 ; Ptolemy, v. 18; Pliny, v. 2. 4; vi. 9. 


For modern accounts see Pococke, Descr. of the 
East, ii. 1. 17; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, ii. 
p. 300, ff. ; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xiv. 
xv. See also Aram and Haran in this work.— 
W. L. A. 

MESSIAH, MESSIAS. The Hebrew word 
rPBto is in every instance of its use (thirty-nine 

times) rendered in the Sept, by the suitable term 
Xpiards, which becomes so illustrious in the N. T. 
as the official designation of the Ploly Saviour. It 
is a verbal noun (see Simonis, Arcanum Form. 
Hebr. Ling., p. 92, sqq.), derived from riC-’D, and 

has much the same meaning as the participle 
(2 Sam. iii. 39, and occasionally .in the 

Pentateuch), i. e., Anomted. The prevalent and 
all but universal (Is. xxi. 5 and Jer. xxii. 14 being 
perhaps the sole exceptions) sense of the root n^D, 

points to the consecration of objects to sacred pur¬ 
poses by means of anointing oil. Inanimate objects 
(such as the tabernacle, altar, laver, etc.) are in¬ 
cluded under the use of the verb; but the noun 
n^D is applied only* to animate objects. The 

official persons (‘the Christs of the O. T.Perowne, 
Coherence of O. and N. T.) who were consecrated 
with oil were Priests (Exod. xxviii. 41 ; Levit. 
iv. 3, 5, 16 ; Num. xxxv. 35), Kings (1 Sam. ix. 
16; xvi. 3 ; 2 Sam. xii. 7 ; 1 Kings i. 34), and 
Prophets (1 Kings xix. 16). The great Antitype, 
the Christ of the N. T., embraced and exhausted 
in himself these several offices, which, in fact, were 
shadows of his threefold function as the Prophet, 
Priest, and King of his people. And it is the pre¬ 
eminence which this combination of anointed offices 
gave him which seems to be pointed at in Psalm 
xlv. 8, where the great Messiah is anointed ‘ above 
his fellows above the Christs of old, whether of 
one only function, as the priest Aaron, or the 
prophet Elisha, or the king Saul; or of two func¬ 
tions, as Melchizedec the priest and king, or Moses 
the priest and prophet, or David the king and 
prophet. In our Saviour Christ is uniquely found 
the triple comprehension, the recapitulation in 


* There is, however, some doubt as to 2 Sam. 
i. 21—fW'D ^3 gD—where, accord¬ 

ing to some (Maurer, Gesenius, Fiirst; see also 
Corn, a Lapide, in loc.), the phrase, ‘not anointed 
with oil,’ is applied to the shield (comp. Is. xxi. 5). 
The majority of commentators refer it to Saul, ‘ as 
if he had not been anointed with oil.’ So A. V., 
which seems to follow the Vulgate. This version, 
however (quasi non esset unctus oleo ), is really as 
inexplicit as the original, admitting the application 
of ‘ anointed 1 to either the king or his shield. This 
double sense is avoided by the Septuagint (Qvpeds 
2aoi>\ obx which assigns the 

anointing, as an epithet, to the shield. The Targum 
of Jonathan refers the to Saul, but drops the 

negative. To us the unvarying use of the word, as 
a human epithet, in all the other (thirty-eight) pas¬ 
sages, two of them occurring in the very context of 
the disputed place (2 Sam. i. 14, 16), settles the 
point in favour of our A. V., as if the king had 
fallen on the fatal field of Gilboa like one of the 
common soldiers, 4 not as one who had been 
anointed with oil.* 
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himself of the three offices (see Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles . i. 3, vol. i. p. 24, by Burton, Oxon. 1838). 
But not only were the ancient offices typical, the 
material of consecration had also its antitype, in 
the Holy Ghost (St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech . 
Ilium, x. 99 ; Catech. Neo0., pp. 202, 203 ; St. 
Basil, contra Eunom. v. ; St. Chrysostom on 
Psalm xlv. ; Theodoret, Epit. divin. Decret. xi., 
p. 279 ; Theophylact. on Matt. i. ; GEcumenius 
on Rom. i., etc.) The prophecy of Is. Lxi. 1 
(‘The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me, be¬ 
cause Jehovah hath anointed me’) was expressly 
claimed by Jesus for fulfilment in the synagogue at 
Nazareth (Luke iv. 16-21) on his return to Galilee 
‘ in the power of the Spirit ’ (ver.' 14), which he had 
plenarily received at his recent baptism (ver. 1), and 
by which he was subsequently led into the wilder¬ 
ness (ver. 1). This anointing of our Lord to his 
Messianic functions is referred to, in a general 
sense, in such passages as Is. xi. 2 and Acts x. 

38. But from the more specific statement of St. 
Peter (Acts ii. 36), it would appear that it was not 
before his resurrection and consequent ascension 
that Christ was fully inducted into his Messianic 
dignities. ‘ He was anointed to his prophetical 
office at his baptism ; but thereby rather initiated 
to be, than actually made Christ and Lord. Unto 
these two offices of everlasting Priest and everlast¬ 
ing King he was not actually anointed, or fully 
consecrated, until his resurrection from the dead’ 
(Dean Jackson, Works , vii. 368). As often as 
the evangelists do instyle him Christ before his 
resurrection from the dead, it is by way of antici¬ 
pation (Hid., p. 296). On this point, indeed, 
the grammatical note of Gersdorf ( Sprachchar,\ i. 

39, 272), as quoted by Winer [Gram, des N. T. 
sprachid., iii. 18, p. 107 ; Clark, p. 130), is 
interesting : f The four evangelists almost always 
write 6 XpLards [the expected Messiah, like 6 epxb- 
/xevos], while Paul and Peter employ Xpiords, as 
the appellation had become more of a proper 
name. In the epistles of Paul and Peter, however, 
the word has the article when a governing noun 
precedes.’ (For extremely elaborate tables, con¬ 
taining every combination of the sacred names of 
Christ in the N. T., the reader is referred to the 
last edition of Bishop Middleton’s Doctrine of the 
Greek Article , by Ii. J. Rose, B. D., App. ii. pp. 
486-496). Respecting the official name itself, see 
Jesus Christ [Import of the designation , vol. ii., 
p. 542, col. 2]; we here simply add, that twice 
only in N. T. does the Hebrew form of it (Messias) 
occur, in John i. 41 and iv. 25 ; and twice only 
in the O. T. have our translators retained the same 
form (Messiah), in Dan. ix. 25 and 26. In these 
passages, both in the Greek of the evangelist 
[M eoaias, or (as Griesbach preferred to read) 
Me<rfay, more closely like the original] and in the 
Hebrew of the prophet [H'Etol there is an absence 

of the article—the word having, in fact, grown out 
of its appellative state, which so often occurs in the 
earlier books, into a proper name ; thus resembling 
the course of the Xpiards of the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. 

We are forbidden by our limits to fully treat this 
great subject, which is in fact commensurate with 
the Scriptures themselves. The substance of the 
O. T., from the Proteva?igelium of Gen. iii. 15 to 
the latest prediction of Malachi, with the inter¬ 
mediate communications of type and prophecy, 


points to * the coming one’ (6 tpxbp-evos of Matt, 
xi. 3 and Luke vii. 19), ‘ the desire of all nations’ 
(Plag. ii. 7), 4 the light of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of Israel’ (Luke ii. 32) ; while the N. T. 
supplies the historical counterpart, gathering up 
and applying the ancient testimony to Jesus of 
Nazareth, and (like St. Paul, as the first-fruits of 
his conversion) ‘ proving that he is the very 
Christ,’ or Messiah (Acts ix. 22). The Messianic 
interpretation of the salient predictions of the 
Jewish Scriptures is inevitable to the careful 
student of the N. T. In the N. T. there occurs 
a double guarantee of such interpretation, a gene¬ 
ral and a specific direction. In such passages 
as Matt. xxi. 42; xxvi. 54, 56 ; Mark xiv. 49 ; 
Luke xxiv. 27, 32, 44; and John v. 39, we have 
Jesus asserting for himself a general fulfilment of 
the ancient Scriptures in his earthly career; and 
his leading disciples, in their confession and teach¬ 
ing, fully maintained this general application of 
prophecy to their Master—thus did the Apostle 
Philip, in John i. 45 ; St. Peter, in Acts x. 43 
(comp. 1 Pet. i. 10-12) ; St. Paul (Acts xvii. 1-3 ; 
xxvi. 22 ; xxviii. 23) ; and St. John, in Rev. xix. 
10. While the accomplishment of particular pro¬ 
phecies is specifically vouched for still more fully 
and frequently, of which instances will be given in 
the course of this Article. We now proceed to 
notice, briefly, 

The gradual growth of the Messianic Revelation. 
—1. In the primeval promise (Gen. iii. 15) lies the 
germ of a universal blessing. ‘The seed of the 
woman,’ the vagueness and obscurity of which 
phrase was so suited to the period of the protevan- 
gelium, is cleared in the light of the N. T. (see 
Gal. iv. 4, where the yevdjmevov Ik yvvaiKbs explains 
the original Hint). The deliverance intimated was 

no doubt understood by our first parents to be uni¬ 
versal, like the injury sustained, and it is no absurdity 
to suppose that the promise was cherished afterwards 
by thoughtful Gentiles as well as believing Jews; only 
to the latter it was subsequently shaped into in¬ 
creasing precision by supplementary revelations, 
while to the former it never lost its formal vague¬ 
ness and obscurity. The O. T. gives us occasional 
gleams of the glorious primeval light as it struggled 
with the gross traditions of the heathen. The 
nearer to Israel the clearer the light; as in the 
cases of the Abimelechs (Gen. xx. 6 ; xxvi. 28), and 
Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18), and Job (xix. 25), and 
Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), and the Magi (Matt, ii.), 
and the Samaritan woman (John iv. 25 ; and see, 
on The Christolog y of the Samaritans , Westcott’s 
Introdiiction , pp. 148, 149). But, even at a dis¬ 
tance from Israel, the light still flickered to the last, 
as ‘the unconscious prophecies of heathendom’ 
show, as Archbishop Trench happily designates— 
though in a somewhat different sense—the yearnings 
of the Gentiles after a deliverer [Ihdsean Lectures 
for 1846 ; see also Bishop Horsley’s Dissert, on 
the Messianic Prophecies dispersed among the Heathen , 
Ser??ions> vol. ii. (ed. 1829), pp. 263-318; and 
comp. Virgil’s well-known eclogue Pollio , and the 
expectations mentioned by Suetonius, Vit. Vespa¬ 
sian , c. iv. 8, and Tacitus, Hist. v. 9, 13, and the 
Sibylline oracles, discussed by Horsley [ut antea\ 
with a strong leaning to their authenticity). But 
although the promise was absolutely indefinite to the 
first father of man (on which see Bishop Horsley, 
Sertfion xvi., pp. 234, 235, comp, with Dr. Stanley 
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Faber’s Prophetical Dissert, vii., 4 and 5), addi¬ 
tional light was given, after the Deluge, to the 
second father of the human race. 2. To Noah it 
was given to see a special reservation of blessing 
for one of his sons in preference to the other two, 
and—as if words failed him—heexclaimed, ‘ Blessed 
be Jehovah, the God of Shem! * (Gen. ix. 26). 
Not that at any time God meant to confine a 
monopoly of blessing to the individual selected as 
the special depositoiy thereof. In the present 
instance Japheth, in the next verse, is associated 
with his brother for at least some secondary advan¬ 
tage : 4 God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem.’ 3. The principle of 
limitation goes on. One of Shem’s descendants has 
three sons. One only of these is selected as the 
peculiar treasurer of the divine favour. But not 
for himself alone was Abraham chosen. As in 
Shem’s instance, so here again Abraham was to be 
the centre of blessing to even a lasrger scope. 
More than once was he assured of this : 4 In thy 
seed [‘in thee,’ chap. xii. 3] shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed’ (Gen. xxii. 18). The 
Messianic purport of this repeated promise cannot 
be doubted after Christ’s own statement (Johnviii. 
56), and St. Paul’s comment (Gal. iii. 16). 4. In 

Abraham’s grandson—the father of twin sons—we 
meet with another limitation; Jacob not only 
secures the traditional blessing to himself, but is in¬ 
spired to concentrate it at his death on Judah, to the 
exclusion of the eleven other members of his family. 
‘Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren praise. . . 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ’ 
(Gen. xlix. 8, 10) [Shiloh]; also to Perowne’s 
Essay, pp. 26, 188; Delitzsch, in loc.; Bishop 
Pearson, Creed, art. ii. ; Hengstenberg, Christol. 
i. 59, 60; Davison, On Prophecy, p. 106; Dol- 
linger, Gentile and Jau in the Courts of the Temple 
of Christ , translated by Darnell, ii. 392. On- 
kelos and Raschi, it may be worth while to add, 
make ‘Shiloh’ here to refer to the Messiah, as do 
D. Kimchi and Abendana.) To us the Messianic 
interpretation of the passage seems to be called for 
by the principle of periodical limitation, which 
amounts to a law in the Christological Scriptures. 

We accept the conclusion, therefore, that the 
of this verse is the ‘ Prince of Peace ’ of 

Is. ix. 5 [6] ; and the PIT, ‘This man is peace,’ 
of Micah v. 4 ; and the “I in, ‘ the peace- 

speaker,’ of Zech. ix. 10; and the ElprivTj ijfjUbv, 

1 our peace,’ of St. Paul, Eph. ii. 14—in a word, 
our Messiah, Jesus Christ. 5. Passing by the later 
predictions of the Pentateuch, ‘the prophet like 
unto Moses,’ and 4 the star ’ and ‘ the sceptre ’ of 
Balaam, we come to the next salient period of pro¬ 
phecy in the age of David. Here another advance 
is found in prophetic limitation. Jacob had only 
specified the Tribe, now the particular Family is 
indicated from which Messiah was to spring. From 
the great promise made to David (2 Sam. viLn, 16), 
and so frequently referred to afterwards (1 Kings 
xi. 34, 38; Ps. lxxxix. 30-37; Is. lv. 3 ; Acts xiii. 
34), and described by the S7veet psalmist of Israel 
himself as ‘"an everlasting covenant ordered in all 
things and sure’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 5), arose that con¬ 
centrated expectation of the Messiah expressed by 
the popular phrase Son of David, of which we hear 
so much in the N. T. (comp. Matt. ix. 27; xii. 


23 ; xxi. 9 ; xxii. 42 ; Mark x. 47, 48; xi. 10 ; 
Luke i. 32 ; xviii. 38, 39; John vii. 42 ; Rom. i. 
3; Rev. xxii. 16; with jer. xxiii. 5). Having now 
confined Messiah’s descent to the family of the il¬ 
lustrious king who was ‘ the man after God’s own 
heart,’ prophecy will await God’s own express 
identification of the Individual (see it given Matt, 
iii. 17 ; xvii. 5 ; Mark i. 11 ; ix. 7 ; Luke iii. 22 ; 
ix. 35 ; and referred to 2 Pet. i. 17). But it will 
not idly wait. It has other particulars to announce, 
to give point and precision to a nation’s hopes. 

‘ All the more important events of the coming 
Redeemer’s life and death, and subsequent king¬ 
dom and exaltation, were foretold. . . . Bethlehem 
was to be his birth-place (Micah v. 2, comp, with 
Matt. ii. 1-6); Galilee his country (Is. ix. 1, 2, 
comp, with Matt. iv. 14-16); a virgin his mother 
(Is. vii. 14, comp., with Matt. i. 23); he was to 
preach glad tidings to the meek and to bind up the 
broken-hearted (Is. lxi. 1, comp, with Luke iv. 
17-21); though her king, he was to come to the 
daughter of Zion just and having salvation, lowly 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal 
of an ass (Zech. ix. 9, comp, with John xii. 14, 15); 
he was to be despised and rejected of men; was to 
be led like a lamb to the slaughter (Is. liii. 3, 7, 
comp, with Ps. xxii. 6; John i. 11; xviii. 40; Mark 

xiv. 61 and xv. 5); his garments were to be parted, 
and lots cast upon his vesture (Ps. xxii. 18, comp, 
with John xix. 23, 24); his hands and feet were to 
be pierced (Ps. xxii. 16, comp, with Luke xxiii. 
33, and John xx. 25); he was to have vinegar 
given to him to drink (Ps. lxix. 21, comp, with 
Matt, xxvii. 34, 4S) ; he was to pour out his soul 
unto death; was to be numbered with the trans¬ 
gressors; and his grave, though intended to be 
with wicked men [see this trans. in Mason and 
Bernard’s Hebr. Gram., ii. 305], was in reality 
destined to be with a rich man (Is. liii. 9, comp, 
with Matt, xxvii. 57, 58); his soul was not to be 
left in hell, nor his flesh to see corruption (Ps. xvi. 
10, comp, with Acts ii. 31, and xiii. 34-36); he was 
to sit on the right hand of Jehovah till his foes 
were made his footstool (Ps. cx. 1, comp, with 1 
Pet. iii. 22; Heb. i. 3; Mark xvi. 19, and 1 Cor. 

xv. 25); his kingdom was to spread until ulti¬ 
mately ‘ the kingdom and dominion, and the great¬ 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
should be given to the saints of the Most High ’ 
(Dan. vii. 27; see Perowne, Coherence, pp. 29, 30). 
Slight as is this sketch of the prophetic announce¬ 
ments with which God was pleased to sustain 
human hope amidst human miseiy, ‘ as a light that 
shineth in a dark place’ (2 Pet. i. 19), ‘shining 
more and more unto the perfect day’ (Prov. iv. 18), 
it is yet enough to suggest to us how great must 
have been the longing for their Deliverer which 
such persistent and progressive promises were 
likely to excite in the hearts of faithful men and 
women. 

It is therefore quite consistent with the pro¬ 
bability of the case, that we are informed by St. 
Luke of the existence of what seems to have been 
a considerable number of persons 4 that looked for 
redemption in Israel ’ (ii. 38). The demeanour of 
these believers was exhibited in a close and con¬ 
scientious adherence to the law of Moses, which 
was, in its statutes and ordinances, at once the 
rule of pious life and the schoolmaster to guide 
men to their Messiah (Gal. iii. 24). As examples 
of these ‘just and devout’ persons, the evangelist 
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presents us with a few short but beautiful sketches 
in his first and second chapters. Besides the 
blessed Mary and faithful Joseph, there are Zacha- 
rias and Elizabeth, Simeon and Anna—pictures of 
holiness to be met with among men and women, 
married and unmarried, whose piety was strongly 
toned with this eminent feature, which is expressly 
attributed to one of them, ‘ waitmg for the consola¬ 
tion of Israel ’ (comp. Luke i. 6, with ii. 25, and 
37, 38). Such hopes, stimulated by a profound 
and far-sighted faith, were exhibited at the birth 
and infancy of the Messiah Jesus by these expectant 
Jews; and they were not alone. Gentiles displayed 
a not less marvellous faith, when * the wise men 
from the East* did their homage to the babe of 
Bethlehem, undeterred by the disguise of humilia¬ 
tion with which the Messiah’s glory was to human 
eye obscured (Matt. ii. 2, 11). But at his death, 
no less than at his birth, under a still darker veil 
of ignominy, similar acknowledgments of faith in 
his Messiahship were exhibited. St. Mark men¬ 
tions it as one of the points in the character of 
Joseph of Arimathea, that he ‘waited for the 
kingdom of God;’ and it would seem as if this 
faith urged him to that holy ‘boldness’ of using 
his influence with Pilate to rescue the body of 
Jesus, and commit it to an honourable tomb, as if 
lie realised the truth of Isaiah’s great prophecy, 
and saw in the Crucified no less than Messiah him¬ 
self (Mark xv. 43). To a like faith must be im¬ 
puted the remarkable confession of the repentant 
thief upon the cross (Luke xxiii. 42)—a faith which 
brought even the Gentile centurion who superin¬ 
tended the execution of Jesus to the conviction 
that the expiring sufferer was not only innocent 
(Luke xxiii. 47), but even ‘ the Son of God’ (Matt, 
xxvii. 54, and Mark xv. 39). This conjunction of 
Gentile faith with that of Hebrews is most interest¬ 
ing, and, indeed, consistent with the progress of 
the promise. We have seen above, how, in the 
earliest stages of the revelation, Gentile interests 
were not overlooked. Abraham, who saw Messiah’s 
day (John viii. 56), was repeatedly assured of the 
share which all nations were destined to have in 
the blessings of his death (Gen. x:ii. 3 ; xxii. 18 ; 
Acts iii. 25). Nor was the breadth of the promise 
afterwards narrowed. Moses called ‘ the nations ’ 
10 rejoice with the chosen people (Deut. xxxii. 43). 
Isaiah proclaimed Messiah expressly as ‘the light 
of the Gentiles ’ (xlii. 6; xlix. 6); Haggai foretold 
his coming as ‘ the desire of all nations ’ (ii. 7); 
and when he came at last, holy Simeon inaugurated 
his life on earth under the title of ‘a light to lighten 
the Gentiles’ (Luke ii. 32); and when his gospel 
was beginning to run its free course, the two mis¬ 
sionaries for the heathen quoted this great pro¬ 
phetic note as the warrant of their ministry: ‘ I 
have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth ’ (Acts xiii. 47). Plain, however, as was 
the general scope of the Messianic prophecies, 
there were features in it which the Jewish nation 
failed to perceive. Framing their ideal not so 
much from their Scriptures as from their desires, 
and impatient of a hated heathen yoke, they longed 
for an avenging Messiah who should inflict upon 
their oppressors retaliation for many wrongs. This 
wish coloured all their national hopes; and it 
should be borne in mind by the student of the 
gospels, on which it throws much light. Not only 
was the more religious class, such as Christ’s own 


apostles and pupils, affected by this thought of an 
external kingdom, even so late as his last journey 
to Jerusalem (Mark x. 37); but the indiscriminating 
crowds, who would have forcibly made him king 
(John vi. 15)—so strongly did his miracles attest 
his Messianic mission even in their view (ver. 14)— 
and who afterwards followed him to the capital 
and shouted hosannas to his praise, most abruptly 
withdrew their popular favour from .him and joined 
in his destruction, because he gave them no signs 
of an earthly empire or of political emancipation. 
[Jesus Christ, Life on Earth , vol. ii. p. 571, 
col. 2 ; and p. 572, col. 1.] Christ’s kingdom was 
‘not of this world,’ is a proposition which, although 
containing the very essence of Christianity, offended 
the Jewish people, when Jesus presented himself 
as their veritable Messiah, and led to their rejec¬ 
tion of him. Moreover, his lowly condition, suf¬ 
ferings, and death, have been a stumbling-block in 
the way of their recognition of him ever since. 

A suffering Messiah. —The portrait of an afflicted 
and suffering Messiah* is too minutely sketched by 
the psalmist (Ps. xxii., xlii., xliii., lxix), by Isaiah 
(ch. liii.), by Zechariah (ch. xi.-xiii.), and Daniel 
(ix. 24-27), to be ignored even by reluctant Jews ; 
and strange is the embarrassment observable in 
Talmudic Judaism to obviate the advantage which 
accrues to Christianity from its tenure of this 
unpalatable doctrine. Long ago did Tryphon, 
Justin Martyr’s Jew, own the force of the pro¬ 
phetic Scriptures, which delineated Messiah as 
‘a man of sorrows,’ IlaS-T/rdi' plv, said he, rbv 
Xpiordv 8 tl al 7 pacfral KTjpbaaov <jl <pavep6u Igtlv 
(Justin., Dial. 89). In later times, after the 
Talmud of Babylon (7th century) became influen¬ 
tial, the doctrine of two Messiahs was held among 
the Jews.+ For several centuries it was their 
current belief that Messiah-Ben-David was referred 
to in all the prophecies which spoke of glory and 
triumph, while on Messiah-Ben-Joseph of Ephraim 
fell all the predicted woes and sufferings. By this 
expedient they both gratified their traditional idea 
which exonerated their chief Messiah, of David’s 
illustrious race, from all humiliation, and like¬ 
wise saved their nominal deference to the in¬ 
spired prophets who had written of the sorrows of 
Messiah. (For a popular sketch of this opinion 
of two Messiahs, the reader is referred to Mr. 
Payne Smith’s Oxford Sermons, on the Messianic 
Prophecies of Isaiah, pp. 177-181 ; see also Bux- 
torf’s Rabbinical Lexicon, s. v. pp. 1126- 

1127, and s. v. Eisenmenger’s- Entdecktes 

Judenthum, ii. 720-750; Otho’s Rabbinical Lexi¬ 
con; Schoettgen, Horce, Heb. et Rabbm., ii. 1-778.) 

* ‘ Even in the first prediction, of the woman’s 
seed bruising the serpent’s head, there is the idea 
of a painful struggle and of a victory, which leaves 
the mark of suffering upon the Conqueror’ (Smith’s 
Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah [ 1862], p. 164). 

+ All the references to a suffering Messiah made 
by great writers, such as Rasclii, Ibn Esra, and 
D. Kimchi, are to ‘ Messiah-Ben-Joseph ; ’ while 
of the more than seventy quotations cited by Bux- 
torf {Lex. Rabbin., s. v. from the Targums, 

including Onkelos, not one refers to the Messiah 
as suffering. This early Targumist literature (as 
distinguished from the later RabbmicaJ) dwells on 
the glories, triumphs, and power of a conquering 
Messiah. 
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However absurd this distortion was, it was yet felt 
to be too great a homage to the plain interpreta¬ 
tion of the prophetic Scriptures as given by 
Christian writers, who showed to the votaries of 
the Talmud that their earlier authors had applied 
to the Son of David the very passages which they 
were for referring to the Son of Joseph. From 
the loth and nth centuries,, therefore, other inter¬ 
pretations have been sought for. Maimonides 
omits the whole story of Messiah- Ben - foseph in 
his account of the Messiah;. see Pococke, Append, 
on Malachi. The Messiah has been withdrawn 
altogether from the reach of all predicted sufferings. 
Such passages as Is. liii. have been and still are 
applied to some persecuted servant of God, Jere¬ 
miah especially, or to the aggregate Jewish nation. 
This anti-Messianic exegesis is prevalent among 
the Neologians of Germany and France, and their 
‘ free-handling’ disciples of the English school (see 
Dr. Rowland Williams, Essays and Reviews , pp. 
71-75 [edit. 2]). Thus Jewish sentiment has 
either reverted to that low standard of mere 
worldly expectation which recognised no humilia¬ 
tion in Messiah, but only a career of unmixed 
triumph and glory, or else has collapsed in a dis¬ 
appointment and despair, which forbids all specu¬ 
lation of a Messiah whatever (Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Jud. r i. 677). ‘We have waited so 
long for the Messiah you have promised us, 5 said 
the Jews of Constantinople to their Rabbi, ‘ with¬ 
out his arrival, that if you do not soon terminate 
our disappointment, we will turn Christians 5 (Che¬ 
valier Drach, Deglise et la synagogue , pp. 98, 99). 
But Jewish despair does not often resolve itself 
into Christian hope. Flere and there affecting 
instances of the genuine change occur, such as the 
two mentioned by Bishop Thirlwall (Reply to Dr. 
W'Is earnestly respectful letter, \). 7S) ; in the second 
of which—that of Isaac da Costa—conversion arose 
from his thoughtful reflections on the present dis¬ 
persion of the Jewish race for its sins. His accept¬ 
ance of Jesus as the Messiah solved all enigmas to 
him, and enabled him to estimate the importance 
of such prophetic promises as are yet unfulfilled to 
Israel. But the normal state of Jewish Messianic 
opinion is that sickness of heart which comes from 
deferred hopes.. This despair produces an abase¬ 
ment of faith,* and a lowering of religious tone, or 


* This degeneracy of faith will, among other 
proofs, be evident to the reader who contrasts the 
old creed of the Jews with the advanced opinion of 
their modem writers. Maimonides on the Mishna 
(Sanhed. c. Pelek), calls the belief in the Messiah a 
fundamental article, and he quotes Article xii., 
which runs thus :—‘ I believe with a firm and per¬ 
fect faith that the Messiah is yet to come; and 
although he tarrieth, I will wait or expect his 
coming daily. 5 And this expectation is no doubt 
cherished by the devouter Jews still, who at the 
close of every grace after meal pray—‘Merciful 
God, make us worthy of seeing the days of Mes¬ 
siah. 5 On the other hand, the learned rationalist 
Jew Salvador (Histoire des Instit. de Mo'ise , ed. 
1862, voh ii. p. 525), says—‘ Comme cette idee [of 
the coming of Messiah] n 5 est pas consignee d 5 une 
maniere expresse dans les cinq livres fondamentaux 
[Pentateuch], elle ne forme mdlement , quoiqiCen 
ait dit Maimonide , un article indispensable de la 
foix des Hebrcux .’ In a note, he quotes the re¬ 
nowned Joseph Albo, of 15th century, who re- 


else finds occasional relief in looking out after pre¬ 
tended Messiahs. Upwards of thirty cases of these 
are noticed by Basnage and other historians, as 
having deluded the nation in its scattered state since 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The havoc of life 
and reputation caused by these attempts has tended 
more than anything else to the discouragement of 
Messianic hopes among the modern Jews. Fore¬ 
most in the unhappy catalogue of these fanatics 
stands the formidable rebellion under Bar-Cocheba, 
in the 2d century. Rabbi Akiba, ‘ the second 
Moses, 5 the great light of the day in Jewry, de¬ 
clared before the Sanhedrim that Bar-Cocheba was 
the Messiah. Rabbi Jochanan alone made oppo¬ 
sition, and said, ‘ Grass, O Akiba, will grow out of 
thy jaws, and yet the Son of David not have come. 5 
We know not what was the fate of Bar-Cocheba (or 
Bar-Coseba, ‘ the son of lying,’ as his disappointed 
dupes at length called him), but the gray-headed 
Akiba was taken by the Romans and executed. 
More are said to have perished in this attempt than 
in the previous war of Titus. Embarrassing as all 
these failures are to the Jew, they only add one 
more to the many proofs of the Messiahship of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who expressly foretold these 
delusions of ‘false Christs’ (Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark 
xiii. 22), as one class of retributions which should 
avenge on Israel the guilt of his own rejection. 
Not only, however, from the lowliness and suffer¬ 
ing of the Christian Messiah, but in a still greater 
degree from his exalted character, there arises a 
difficulty of faith to the Jewish objection. The 
divinity of nature which Jesus claimed for himself, 
and on account of which the Sanhedrim procured 
his death, is perhaps the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of his reception among the Jews. But 
on this we cannot now dwell. 

Authorities. —Besides the works which we have 
already referred to, use has been made of Jost, 
Geschichte des Judenthums , 3 vols., 1857 ; Ewald, 
Geschichle des Volkes Israel; Pye Smith, Testimony 
of the Messiah , 3 vols., 1829 ; Bishop Kidder, 
Demonstration of the Messias , folio, 1726 ; Bleek, 
Einleitung in das A. T., i860; Dr. M‘Caul, 
Messiahship of Jesus, Warburton Lectures, 1852; 
Reinke, Die Messianischen Psalmen , and Der Pro¬ 
phet Malachi; and Oehler, art. Messias , Herzog, 
ix. 408-441.—P. FI. 

METALS. The principal metals are in this 
work considered separately under their several 
names; and a few general observations alone are 
necessary in this place. 

The mountains of Palestine contained metals, 
nor were the Plebrews ignorant of the fact (Deut. 
.viii. 9) ; but they do not appear to have understood 
the art of mining. They therefore obtained from 
others the superior as well as the inferior metals, 
and worked them up. They received also metal 
utensils ready made, or metal in plates (Jer. x. 9), 
from neighbouring and distant countries of Asia 
and Europe. The metals named in the O. T. 


proves Maimonides for stretching too far the 
fundamental doctrines of Judaism, and not distin¬ 
guishing between them and private opinions, such 
as he was content to regard the Messianic belief as 
being; and further justifies his rejection of this 
belief by the great authority of Plillel, who in the 
1st century of the Christian era maintained that 
Israel must no longer expect a Messiah. 
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are ^pQ barzel, iron (steel, Jer. xv. 12) ; JjtPrU 
nechosheth, copper, or copper ore; P)D 3 ceseph , 
silver; DHf zahab, gold; PPSy ophereth , lead; 

and Jj'Hn bedil , tin. The trade in these metals was 
chiefly in the hands of the Phoenicians (Ezek. xxvii. 
7), who obtained them from their colonies, princi¬ 
pally those in Spain (Jer. x. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 12). 
Some also came from Arabia (Ezek. xxvii. 19), 
and some apparently from the countries of the 
Caucasus (Ezek. xxvii. 13). A composition of 
several metals is expressed by the Hebrew word 

chasmil (which see). In general the ancients 
had a variety of metallic compositions, and that 
which the word chasmil describes appears to have 
been very valuable. Whether it was the same as 
that precious compound known among the ancients 
as Corinthian brass is uncertain, but it is likely that 
in later times the Jews possessed splendid vessels 
of the costly compound known by that name. In¬ 
deed tills is distinctly affirmed by Josephus (Vita, 
13). 

The vast quantity of silver and gold used in the 
temple in the time of Solomon, and which was 
otherwise possessed by the Jews during the flourish¬ 
ing time of the nation, is very remarkable, under 
whatever interpretation we regard such texts as 
1 Chron. xxii. 14; xxix. 4, etc. In like manner, 
we find among other ancient Asiatic nations, and 
also among the Romans, extraordinary wealth in 
gold and silver vessels and ornaments of jewellery. 
As all the accounts, received from sources so va¬ 
rious, cannot be founded on exaggeration, we may 
rest assured that the precious metals were in those 
ancient times obtained abundantly from mines— 
gold from Africa, India, and perhaps even then 
from Northern Asia; and silver principally from 
Spain. 

The following are the metallic manufactures 
named in the O. T. Of iron, axes (Deut. xix. 

5 ; 2 Kings vi. 5) ; saws (2 Sam. xii. 31); stone¬ 
cutters’ tools (Deut. xxvii. 5); sauce-pans (Ezek. 
iv. 3)4 bolts, chains, knives, etc., but especially 
weapons of war (1 Sam. xvii. 7 ; I Maccab. vi. 35). 
Bedsteads were even sometimes made of iron (Deut. 
iii. 11) ; ‘chariots of iron,’ i. e ., war-chariots, are 
noticed elsewhere. [Chariots.] Of copper we 
find vessels of all kinds (Lev. vi. 28 ; Num. xvi. 
39; 2 Chron. iv. 16; Ezek. xxvii. 13; and also 
weapons of war, principally helmets, cuirasses, 
shields, spears (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 38 ; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 16) ; also chains (Judg. xvi. 21); and even 
mirrors (Exod. xxxviii. 8). [Copper.] Gold and 
silver furnished articles of ornament, also vessels, 
such as cups, goblets, etc. The holy vessels of the 
temple were mostly of gold (Ezra v. 14). Idolaters 
had idols and other sacred objects of silver (Exod. 
xx. 23 ; Is. ii. 20 ; Acts xvii. 29 ; xix. 24). Lead 
is mentioned as being used for weights, and for 
plumb-lines in measuring (Amos vii. 7 ; Zech. v. 8). 
Some of the tools of workers in metal are also 
mentioned : paam , anvil (Is. xli. 7) ; PUpD 

makkabah (Is. xliv. 12); pattisK hammer 

(I^. xli. 7); D^np kachim , pincers; and 

nbD, mappuach, bellows ( Jer. vi. 29); 
matzreph , crucible (Prov. xvii. 3); *YD cur, melt¬ 
ing-furnace (Ezek. xxii. 18). 

There are also allusions to various operations 
connected with the preparation of metals. 1. The 
smelting of metal was not only for the purpose of 


rendering it fluid, but in order to separate and 
purify the richer metal when mixed with baser 
minerals, as silver from lead, etc. (Is. i. 25 ; comp. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 47; Ezek. xxii. 18-20). 
The dross separated by this process is called DVPD 
sigim, although this word also applies to metal not 
yet purified from its dross. For the actual or 
chemical separation other materials were mixed in 
the smelting, such as alkaline salts, “YD bor (Is. i. 
25) ; and lead (Jer. vi. 29 ; comp. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxxiii. 31). 2. The casting of images (Exod. xxv. 

12 ; xxvi. 37; Is. xl. 19), which are always of 
gold, silver, or copper. The casting of iron is not 
mentioned, and was perhaps unknown to the 
ancients (Plausmann, in Commeniatt. Soc. Goett., 
iv. 53, sqq.; Muller, Archdol. p. 371)- 3 - The 

hammering of metal, and making it into broad 
sheets (Num. xvi. 38; Is. xliv. 12; Jer. x.) 4. 
Soldering and welding parts of metal together (Is. 
xli. 7). 5. Smoothing and polishing metals (1 

Kings vii. 45). 6. Overlaying with plates of gold 

and silver and copper (Exod. xxv. n-24; 1 Kings 
vi. 20; 2 Chron. iii. 5 ; comp. Is. xl. 19). The 
execution of these different metallurgic operations 
appears to have formed three distinct branches of 
handicraft before the Exile; for we read of the 
blacksmith, by the name of the ‘worker in iron’ 

6rO *Bhn, * s - x ^ v * I2 ) 5 tiie trass-founder (1 
Kings vii. 14); and the gold and silver smith 
(Judg. xvii. 4 ; Mai. iii. 2). [Handicraft.] 

The invention of the metallurgic arts is in Scrip¬ 
ture ascribed to Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 22). In 
later times the manufacture of useful utensils and 
implements in metals seems to have been carried 
on to a considerable extent among the Israelites, 
if we may judge from the frequent allusions to 
them by the poets and prophets. But it does not 
appear that, in the finer and more elaborate 
branches of this great art, they made much, if 
any progress,'during the flourishing times of their 
commonwealth; and it will be remembered that 
Solomon was obliged to obtain assistance from the 
Phoenicians in executing the metal work of the 
temple (1 Kings vii. 13). 

The Hebrew workers in iron, and especially 
such as made arms, were frequently carried away 
by the different conquerors of the Israelites (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19; 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 15; Jer. xxiv. 1; 
xxix. 2); which is one circumstance among others 
to show the high estimation in which this branch 
of handicraft was anciently held.—J. K. 

METHEG-AMMAH (nttKn UTO). In the 

T - T V V 

A.V. of 2 Sam. viii. 1 we read, ‘David took 
Metheg-A mmah out of the hand of the Philis¬ 
tines ; ’ but in the margin instead of ‘ Metheg- 
Ammah ’ is ‘ the bridle of Ammah. ’ It seems most 
probable that the sacred writer did not give the 
word as a proper name, but as a descriptive epithet. 
It is not found in any other part of the Bible, nor 
in any ancient writer. The parallel passage in 1 
Chron. xviii. I is, in the Hebrew, word for word 
the same as this, except that instead of ‘ Metheg- 
Ammah,’ it has ‘ Gath and her daughters ’ (D 2 T 1 S 

rpn:^); it would seem, therefore, that the phrase 

‘ Metheg-Ammah ’ must be in some sense equi¬ 
valent to ‘Gath and her daughters.’ The word 
Metheg signifies ‘bridle;’ and Ammah (HDX) is 
the same as cm (DK), ‘mother,’ which, like the 
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Arabic um (^), may mean ‘metropolis’ (cf. 2 

Sam. xx. 19). Metheg-kaammak (for it has the 
article) may therefore mean ‘ the bridle (that is, 
‘ the command or government’) of the metropolis.’ 
Thus interpreted, the parallel passages are identi¬ 
cal in meaning. Gaza was the metropolis of 
Philistia. When David took * Gaza and her 
daughters,’ he took ‘ the government of the metro¬ 
polis ’ from the Philistines. This is substantially 
the interpretation of Gesenius, who thus translates 
the clause, ‘ et sumsit Davidesfrenum metrofoleos e 
manu Philisiceorum ; i. e. , metropolin Philistceorum 
sibi subjecit’ ( Thesaurus , p. 113). 

The LXX. renders the clause A.a/ 3 e A avid rr]v 
a<pupLo-(x£i>T}p £k, k. r. A. ; though what is meant by 
a<fiwpL<T!i£pr)u, or how Metheg-haammah could be 
so rendered, it is now impossible to tell. The 
Vulgate has frenum tributi, ‘ the bridle of bond¬ 
age,’ a translation which the Hebrew will not 
legitimately bear, though Forster [Diet. Neb.) tries 
to defend it by saying that Metheg-haammah means 
literally frenum cubiti , which is equivalent to 
frenum tributi seu subjectionis. Others sup¬ 
pose Ammah to be the name of a mountain at 
or near Gath, mentioned by Pliny (v. 13) as 
Amgar; and the ‘bridle of Ammah’ was thus 
equivalent to Gath (so Pool, Patrick). Other 
interpretations are given by Glassius ( Philolog. Sac., 
p. 639), but they are not worth recording.— 
J. L. P. 

METHUSAEL (tatftnip, man of God; Sept. 

Ma0ou<rdXa), son of Mehujael, of the race of Cain 
(Gen. iv. 18). 

METHUSELAH (nta'WD, man of the dust; 

Sept. Matfouo-dXa), son of Enoch, and remarkable 
as being the oldest of those antediluvian patriarchs 
whose great ages are recorded Gen. v. 21, 22. 
At the age of 187 years he begat Lamech (the 
father of Noah); after which he lived 782 years, 
making altogether 969 years. [Longevity.] —J. K. 

MEUNIMS. [Maonites.] 

MEUSCI-IEN, Johann Gerhard, a learned 
divine and philologist, was born in 1680, at Osna- 
briick, in Westphalia, studied at Jena, and 
obtained the degree of A.M. in 1702. He then 
went to Kiel, where he eventually became profes¬ 
sor of philosophy in 1704* Plaving returned to 
his native place, he assisted his father for some 
time in^the ministry, until he was elected preacher 
at St. Catherine’s. In 1708 he was made pastor 
of the Lutheran congregation in the Hague; in 
1716 he became court preacher of Hanau, and 
subsequently general superintendent of Coburg, 
church - councillor and professor of theology at 
Coburg, where he died in 1743. His most 
important works in the field of Biblical literature 
are —Diatribe de Nasi principe et directore Synedrii 
Magni Hebraorum , Coburg 1724; Novum Testa- 
mentum e Talmude illustratum , Leip. 1736; Bib¬ 
liotheca Medici sacri, seu recensio scriptorum qui 
Scripturam Sacram ex medicina et philosophia 
tiaturali illusirarunt , the Hague 1712. Besides 
publishing many sermons and smaller dissertations, 
on topics of practical or historical interest, he 
edited H. Eygas’ Chronicon Universale, Leyd. 1643. 


MEZAHAB pm 'D; Sept. McuftwjS; Alex. 

Me£oo/ 3 ), the grandfather of Mehetabel, the wife of 
Hadar, one of the kings of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 39 ; 
1 Chron. i. 50). The name means gold-water, 
i.e., probably auriferous stream. Some regard it 
as the name of a place rather than a person, and 
suppose that daughter is used in the sense of 
inhabitant or 7 iative; but this is unnecessary, for 
though it may seem strange to call a man a stream 
or water, yet analogous instances are not wanting 

(comp. 'piO, etc.) To what this prince was 

indebted for his name, whether to his material 
wealth—‘ he was called Mezahab because gold was 
in his house as water’ (Abarbanel)—or to some 
exuberance of mental resources, such as led Cicero 
to say of Aristotle, 6 tc xpo^iov rrorapids drj pebvros 
(Plutarch, Pit. Cic ., vol. iv., p. 465, of Bryan’s 
edit.), it is impossible to say. The Targ. Onkel. 
abolishes the proper name, and renders ‘ daughter 
of a worker in gold.’ The Targ. Jonath. and the 
T. Hierosol. resolve the name into "t '’D, What is 

T • 

gold? and apply it to Matred, who, say they, ‘ was 
a man that laboured with much assiduity and vigi¬ 
lance, and after he became rich and was full of 
wealth, his mind was purified, and he repented and 
said, What is gold, and what is silver?’ Jarchi 
gives a similar rendering, but assigns a different 
reason for the name; ‘ he was,’ says he, ‘ a rich 
man, and gold was not of any value in his eyes.’— 
W. L. A. 

MEZUZA, pi. Mezuzoth (nflTB, mifft), the 
place on which the Mosaic law enjoins the Israel¬ 
ites to write passages of Scriptures, Deut. vi. 9 ; 
xi. 20. 

1. Signification of the Word, and Design of the 
Injunction. —The word HflTD (from fit, to push 
about, to move ) denotes either that which is most 
prominent, hence the post of a door, or that on 
which the door moves, or on which the hinges 
turn—hence a door-post. This is the sense in which 
it occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures. From the 
fact, however, that on it were written passages of 
the law, the tenn Mezuza came afterwards synedo- 
chically to denote the writing itself, or the passages 
of Scripture affixed to the door-post, and this is 
the sense in which the word is used in the Chaldee 
paraphrases, and in the Jewish writings generally. 
As books were exceedingly rare and expensive in 
ancient times, and could only be possessed by very 
few, the practice obtained, among the nations of 
antiquity, and still prevails in the East, of writing, 
engraving, or painting, such sacred mottoes or sage 
maxims over the doors of dwellings as the parents 
were especially anxious to record or .to impart to 
their children. Thus, the ancient Egyptians had 
brief hieroglyphical legends over their doorways 
(Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Egypt, ii. 102; Wathen, p. 101), the Greeks and 
Romans had inscriptions over their doors (Virgil, 
Georg., iii. 26, seq.) Other nations had their laws • 
written upon their gates (Huetius, Demonstratio 
Evangelica , p. 58); and the Moslems to the present 
day, ‘ never set up a gate, cover a fountain, build 
a bridge, or erect a house, without writing on it 
choice sentences from the Koran, or from their best 
poets’ (Thomson, The Land and the Book, p. 98). 
Now Moses in this instance, as in many other 
cases, availed himself of a prevalent custom, in 
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order to keep the divine precepts ever before the 
eyes of the people, and to enable them to instruct 
their children in the law of God. Hence Maimo- 
nides beautifully remarks, ‘ The commandment 
about the Meznza is binding on every one. For 
whenever an Israelite comes into the house, or goes 
out, he, seeing on it the name of the Holy One, 
blessed be he, will thereby be reminded of his 
love; and when he awakens from his sleep, and 
from his thoughts about the vanities of time, he 
will thereby be led to remember, that there is 
nothing which endures for ever and throughout all 
eternity except the knowledge of the everlasting 
Rock, and he will reflect and walk in the paths of 
righteousness’ {lad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Tefillin ,, 
vi. 13). 

2. The Manner in which this Injunction has 
been and still is observed .—That the Jews of old 
literally observed this injunction is not only evident 
from the above-mentioned prevailing custom of 
antiquity, but also from Josephus, who distinctly 
says that the Jews ‘ inscribe the greatest blessings 
of God upon their doors’ (Antig. iv. 8. 13) ; from 
the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos, who translates 
Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20, * and thou shalt write them 
upon scrolls, and affix them on the door-posts of 
thy houses and thy gates;’ from the Jerusalem 
Targum, Jonathan ben Uziel, Jerusalem Talmud 
{Pea, i. 1), Babylonian Talmud ( Erubin , 96 b; 
Aboda Sora , 11 a), etc. These authorities, more¬ 
over, show that the Hebrews, at least after the 
Babylonish captivity, and at the time of Christ, 
wrote the passages containing this injunction on a 
piece of parchment, and affixed it to the door¬ 
posts, and that this Mezuza, as it is called, is sub¬ 
stantially the same as the Jews now have it, which 
is made in the following manner :—On the inside 
of a piece of square parchment, prepared by a Jew 
especially for this purpose, are written Deut. vi. 4-9, 



and xi. 13-21, whilst on the outside are written the 
divine name the Almighty, on the place where 
the first passage ends, and the words TD 31 D 3 1113 
1113 , Kuzu Bemuchzaz Kuzu , to the left at the 
bottom. Thus written, the schedule is then rolled 
up in such a manner that the divine name is 
outside, and is put into a reed, or hollow cylinder 


made of lead, brass, or silver, varying in costliness 
according to the circumstances of the people. In 
this tube there is a little hole, just large enough to 
show the divine name, which is protected by a piece 
of glass, forming as it were a little window through 
which 'Hfcy is seen. Such a Mezuza must be affixed 
to the right hand door-post of every door in the 
house by a nail at each end. The fixing of it is 
accompanied by the following prayer, * Behold I 
prepare my hands to perform the commandment 
which my Creator has given me about the Mezuza. 
In the name of the one, holy, most blessed God 
and his Shechinah, who is concealed, mysterious, 
and incorporated in the name of all Israel. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, 
who has sanctified us by thy commandments, and 
has enjoined us to affix the Mezuza T Like the 
Greeks and Romans, who attached amulets to the 
jambs of the doors, and ascribed to them magic 
power, the Jews from a very early period believed 
that the Mezuza guarded the house against the en¬ 
trance of diseases and evil spirits, as may be seen 

from the remarks in the Talmud (*p3 flfrH r6\‘0 

rntOJD frOiHI "J^, Jerusalem Pea, i. 1 ; and 
'"HD JJY 7 W! 'Of Babylonian Aboda Sora, 11 a; 

Menachoth, 33 b, to which Rashi adds rP3iH ^3^ 
pp^lDH jtD) and the Chaldee paraphrase of the Song 
of Solomon viii. 3, which is, ‘ I have affixed the 
Mezuza to the right side of my door, in the third 
part thereof, towards the inside, so that the evil 
spirits may have no power to hurt me.’ Hence 
the divine name is made to denote the Guar¬ 
dian of the dwellings of Israel, the W standing for 

the 3 for HT 1 !, and the * for ac¬ 

cording to the exegetical rule called pp*»~lt 313 
(—notarium from notarius, a short-hand writer, 
one who writes with abbreviations), which regards 
every letter of a word as an initial or abbreviation 
of a word ; whilst the words 1 T 13 f D 31 D 3 1113 , sup¬ 
posed to be the name of the guardian angel, or of 

God himself, are made to stand for 13 S H^X miT 
?lin\ Jehovah our God is Jehovah, by another exe¬ 
getical rule which exchanges each letter of a word 
with its immediate predecessor in the alphabet; 
e.g., the 3 in 1113 is exchanged for *», the 1 for H, 
the 1 for 1, and the 1 for H, thus yielding HUT. 
Every pious Jew, as often as he passes the Mezuza, 
in leaving the house or in entering it, touches the 
divine name with the finger of his right hand, puts 
it to his mouth, and kisses it, saying in Hebrew, 

‘ The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in, from this time forth, and for ever 
more’ (Ps. cxxi. 8); and when leaving on a busi¬ 
ness expedition, he says, after touching it, 

frivNl irD TD 31 D 3 1113 , * in thy name Ku¬ 
zu Bemuchzaz Kuzu (= God), I go out and shall 
prosper.’ 

3. Literature. — Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth Tefillin U-Mezuza Ve-Sepher Tora, v. vi. ; 
fore Dea, sections 285-295 ; the Jewish ritual en¬ 
titled Derech Ha-Chajim, containing a summary 
of all the laws connected with the Jewish obser¬ 
vances, Vienna 1859, p. 31, ffi—C. D. G. 

MIBHAR 0 H 3 D; Sept. Me/ 3 da\; Alex. Ma- 

/3d/>), son of Haggeri (1 Chron. xi. 38 ). [Haga- 
RITE.] 
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MIBSAM (DfeQlp; Sept. Ma<r<ra;u). i. One of 

the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13 ; I Cliron. i. 
29). Knobel [Gen. in loc.), followed by Bunsen 
(Bibelwerk , in loc.), founding on the meaning of 
the word, Balsat?i or sweet odour, suggests that 
this is ‘the name of a tribe between Mecca and 
Medina, where the mountain land of the Beni 
Sob/i, a section of the great tribe of the Beni Harb, 
the proper site of the Mecca balsam lies.’ But 
this is purely conjectural. 2. A son of Simeon 
(1 Chron. iv. 25). The occurrence of Mibsam 
and Mishma, both in the family of Ishmael and in 
that of Simeon, shows that the same names may 
occur in families of cognate relationship ; so that 
there is no force in the argument* which, from the 
similarity of names, would infer that the two 
genealogical lists in Gen. iv. and v. are merely 
different forms of the same.—W. L. A. 

MIBZAR > Se Pt- M afrp in Gen.; Ba/ 3 - 

aap Alex., Mafioap in Chron.), one of the dukes 
of Edom or Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 42 ; 1 Chron. i. 53). 
The word signifies fortress or keep, and from this 
Knobel, followed by Bunsen, suggests that it may 
be Petra. He compares Pss. cviii. 10, and lx. 9, 
where the principal city of Edom is called “iVUtD TJ} 
and *m*D Tj;.—YV. L. A. 

MICAH, the Prophet. Sept. M ixalas ; 
Vulg. Michaeas. The full form of the Hebrew 
name is (who is like Jehovah?), 2 Chron. 

T T • 

xiii. 2; xvii, 7; abbreviated first to VOID'D, Judg. 
xvii. 1-4; then to S|?VOp» Jer. xxxvi. 11, or ITD'D, 

1 Kings xxii. 13; and finally to PD'D* In the Sep- 

tuagint Micah ranks third among the prophets, and 
in the arrangement of the present Hebrew copies he 
is placed the sixth of the minor prophets. In point 
of time he might be classed as fourth in the pro¬ 
phetic series—Jonah, Joel, and Amos having pre¬ 
ceded him. Of his life nothing is known. In Jer. 
xxvi. 18, and in the inscription to his oracles, he is 
called ‘Micah the Morasthite.’ The epithet was 
probably given to distinguish him from an older 
prophet, Micaiah the son of Imlah, who lived in 
ttte period of Elijah. Some of the fathers, as 
Jerome, Athanasius, and Eusebius, have identified 
the two men, though they were separated by more 
than a century, and, according to Bleek, the com¬ 
piler of the Book of Kings has fallen into the same 
anachronism (Einleit. p. 539). Bleek’s one proof 
is the similarity between the beginning of this pro¬ 
phecy and an oracle of Micaiah the son of Imlah, 
recorded in 1 Kings xxii. 28, the repeated formula 
being the simple one, ‘ Hearken, O people, every 
one of you. ’ The assertion of Hengstenberg, and of 
Naegelsbach (Herzog’s Encyclopedia, art. Micah), 
that this repetition was intentional, and was meant 
to form a kind of link in the prophetic succession, is 
as unwarranted, on the one hand, as is that of Bleek 
on the other, for such an initial note of warning 
was surely natural to one bearing a momentous 
divine message. Micah was of Moresheth—either 
as born in it or identified with it as his home — 
though Jerusalem seems to have been the scene of 
his prophetic activity. Jerome and Eusebius call 
it Morasthi, and the first says it is a hamlet— hand 
grandis viculus —to the east of Eleutheropolis and 
in its immediate neighbourhood. The Morasthite 
is therefore no patronymic, as the Septuagint gives 


it— rbv roO hlupaoOeL —in this place, though the 
reading is different under Jer. xxvi. 18—6 Mwpa- 
Oirrjs. The word in this first verse is translated by 
the Chaldee and Syriac versionists, and in the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, as a common noun— 
K\7jpovo/jda, Haereditas. It is probable, but not 
absolutely certain, that the place is the same as 
Moresheth-gath, i. 14—a town belonging to Judah. 
It is doubtful, as Robinson suggests, whether Je¬ 
rome does not confound Mareshah with Moresheth 
—or perhaps they were near one another. Jerome 
says further of the place—‘ Sepulchrum quondam 
Michaise prophets nunc Ecclesiam,’ Ep. 108, ad 
Eustochium [Moresheth-gath ; Mareshah]. 
(Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. ii. p. 68.) 
Ewald remarks that Micah gives proof that he 
belonged to a small city of the lowlands, as he 
chiefly refers to such towns both in his threatenings 
and in his promises of mercy (i. 10, 15 ; v. 2), Die 
Propheten, p. 324. According to Sozomen, Hist. 
Eccles. vii. 29, the remains of Habakkuk and 
Micah were brought to light under the Emperor 
Theodosius—those of the latter being found at a 
place called Beratsatia, ten stadia from Cela— 
while his tomb was ignorantly called by the people 
Nephsameemana, an Aramaic word which he 
interprets into Greek as fxvr)p.a ttlotov. 

According to the inscription—and there is no 
reason to doubt its genuineness—Micah prophesied 
‘ in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah. ’ His ministry began at some point 
in Jotham’s reign, and terminated at some point in 
Hezekiah’s, giving a duration of from twenty to 
twenty-five years—for one need not give the extreme 
termini of the accession of Jotham and the death of 
Hezekiah, comprising a period of more than half a 
century, or from B.c. 756 to 697. The inscription, 
however, has been called in question. On the 
one hand, Bertholdt holds that none of Micah’s 
oracles belong to the period of Hezekiah, but to 
the times of Ahaz and Manasseh, Einleit. sec. 411. 
But his proofs based on denunciations of idolatry 
are very precarious, for even in the days of Jotham 
and Hezekiah polytheism had deeply leavened the 
people, bringing along with it superstitious prac¬ 
tices and moral declension. Hartmann and Eich- 
horn go still farther, and refer them wholly to the 
reign of Manasseh, though they admit that Micah 
flourished in Hezekiah’s time, or from the 14th 
year of his reign. De Wette v'ould give the last 
years of Ahaz and the first of Hezekiah, as the 
period of Micah’s prophetical work. Little argu¬ 
ment can be gathered from the allusions to neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms, since what is said of them in 
Micah quite harmonizes with what is known of them 
during the reigns of these three Jewish sovereigns. 
On the other hand, Ewald, Hitzig, Bleek, Knobel 
(Prophetismus, ii. p. 203), and Maurer (Comment. 
Gram., ii. p. 243), while not denying that the 
prophet may have lived and laboured under Jotham 
and Ahaz, maintain that the oracles, as preserved 
in his book, belong all to the reign of Hezekiah. 
But it may be replied, that many references fit in 
to the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz. The allusion 
in v. 10 to the w’ar-horses and chariots, and for¬ 
tresses, is surely applicable to the reign of Jotham, 
the successor of him who fortified the capital, 
built towers, invented ‘ engines to shoot arrows 
and great stones,’ and had a large and disciplined 
body-guard, as well as a prodigious host, equipped 
with the finest armour (2 Chron. xxvi. 9, 10, 14, 15). 
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The allusions to idolatrous usages are in keeping 
with the historical accounts of the reign of Ahaz. 
It is said of him (i Kings xvi. 3), ‘ that he walked 
in the way of the king of Israeland Micah gives, 
as one reason of the divine anger, ‘ The statutes 
of Omri are kept, and all the works of the house 
of Ahab, and ye walk in their counsels.’ ‘ Shall 
I give my first-bora for my transgression ?’ was a 
question of peculiar point under a sovereign who 
‘ burned his children in the fire’ (2 Chron. xxviii. 
3). The frightful state of morals, false teaching, 
selfishness, rapacity, and injustice described in 
Micah agrees well with the reign of Ahaz, by 
whom the nation was brought to the verge of 
ruin, and who was not privileged to be buried ‘ in 
the sepulchres of the kings’ (2 Chron. xxviii. 27). 
While the first chapter refers to the fall of idola¬ 
trous Samaria as a catastrophe soon to happen, it 
at the same time menaces Jerusalem, especially on 
account of its ‘ high places.’ Besides, would it 
not be strange that the oracles delivered under 
Jotham and Ahaz had perished, and only those 
under Hezekiah were preserved ? Better is it to 
suppose that Micah’s prophecies were recast and 
collected together as we now have them in the 
early period of Hezekiah, or before the sixth year 
of his reign—the period of the destruction of Sa¬ 
maria. Great stress is laid on the quotation from 
Micah iii. 12 in Jer. xxvi. 18, ‘ Then rose up 
certain of the elders of the land, and spake unto 
all the assembly of the people, paying—Micah the 
Morasthite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, and spake to all the people of 
Judah, saying, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 

* Zion shall be ploughed like a field,’ etc. This 
appeal was made in the reign of Jehoiakim. It is 
as useless on the part of Ewald to base the refer¬ 
ence on the ‘ good historical recollection’ of 
the elders, as it is on the part of Havernick to 
suppose that the elders were survivors from the 
period of its first utterance. Nor can we agree 
with Hengstenberg ( Christol . i. 480), apparently 
endorsed by Keil ( Einleit ., p. 297), that Hezekiah 
is singled out because he alone of the three kings 
mentioned in the inscription was possessed of 
theocratic authority, in that he had listened to the 
voice of the prophets; and because Micah pro¬ 
bably collected his oracles under his reign. But 
really, the quotation by the elders only proves that 
this individual prophecy was delivered in the reign 
of Hezekiah, and it affirms nothing as to the time 
of the other oracles. Nay more, the quotation 
affords a strong presumption in favour of the 
genuineness of the inscription ; as a mere redactor, 
aware of the reference in Jeremiah to king Heze¬ 
kiah, would have been strongly tempted to place 
the era of Micah’s prophetic activity under that 
monarch alone. We can lay no stress on another 
argument which Caspari ( Ueber Micha, p. 60) ad¬ 
duces as of convincing power, and which is based 
on the identity of a paragraph in Isaiah ii. 2-5, with 
that in Micah i. 1-4. He assumes that the passage 
in Micah is the original, and that Isaiah made a 
borrowed use of it; Pusey adds, that the opinion 
is ‘ owned well-nigh on all hands’ {Minor Pro¬ 
phets, p. 289). If Micah be the author, then it 
would prove him a contemporary of Isaiah at an 
early period of his career, even when Jotham was 
associated in the government with his father Uz- 
ziah. But it is hard to find which is the earlier 
composition. If it be said that in Micah it appears 1 


to be an integral part of an oracle, brought out 
into relief by the previous prediction of the over¬ 
throw of Jerusalem, then it may be replied, that in 
Isaiah it stands as the first formal utterance, im¬ 
mediately after the distinct preamble—the word 
that ‘ Isaiah the son of Amoz saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem.’ The probability is rather that the 
oracle used by both belongs to an earlier age, and 
commended itself to two prophets of kindred spirit. 
Perhaps, however, the original form is more dis¬ 
tinctly preserved in Micah. The last or fourth 
verse seems an essential part of the oracle, and 
verse 5—so terse, rythmical, and suggestive, in 
Micah—is toned down into a brief exhortation in 
Isaiah. But see Gesenius ( Commentar iiber d. 
Jesaia , in loc., p. 177). The use of the abbreviated 
form of the prophet’s name in the inscription does 
not point of itself to a late age. The Kethib, 
indeed, gives the longer form in Jer. xxvi. 18, but 
the shorter occurs even in Judg. xvii. I, 4, 5, 8 ; 
and though the briefer form of such a word is 
always a second form, it is impossible to say when 
the change was effected, or how gradually it came 
into use. Lastly, the arrangement of Wells 
{Micah, Pref., sec. 4-6) cannot be borne out, as it 
is too minute and mechanical; for he places the 
first chapter under Jotham, the next two chapters 
under Ahaz, and the rest under Hezekiah—while 
there are really no palpable criteria for such a 
sharp and definite adjustment. 

The book has been variously divided : Eichhorn 
cuts it into five Volksreden ; Henderson and Stahelin 
{Spec. Einleit. p. 247) divide it into two parts — 
the first comprising the earlier five chapters, and 
the second the remainder. Caspari, Keil, Bunsen, 
and Ewald, virtually make three divisions, each in¬ 
troduced by the warning ‘ hear ye; ’ the 

first comprising chaps, i. and ii., the second iii. -v., 
and the last vi., vii. The objection to this arrange¬ 
ment, that the word stands too abruptly at 

the beginning of the second section, has no force ; 
especially if we suppose, with Knobel, Ewald, De 
Wette, Meier, Keil, and Pusey, that though the 
oracles were spoken at various times and as occa¬ 
sion required, they were collected together and 
moulded into their present form and connection in 
the reign of Hezekiah. One consequence is that 
the various sections have an inner connection, while 
they may admit of formal separation. Each section 
begins with a warning or expostulation, and passes 
into blessed promise. The first opens with the 
awful descent of Jehovah to judge the people ; an¬ 
nounces the doom of Samaria ; sketches the path of 
the conqueror toward Jerusalem; reprobates the sins 
of selfishness, rapacity, and falsehood; and menaces 
captivity to Jerusalem, but promises a return. The 
second deals with the iniquities of the rulers, 
their lawless refusal of justice, and their wanton 
cruelty in ‘building up Zion with blood.’ Plow 
can Bleek say that Micah does not blame ‘ politi¬ 
cal misdeeds,’ when he singles out oppression and 
maladministration, and pictures the rulers as flaying 
the skin, breaking the bones, and chopping in pieces 
the people as flesh ‘ for a cauldron ?’ This section, 
while it threatens that ‘ Zion shall be ploughed as 
a field,’ passes on to glorious prospects of restored 
nationality and worship. In fact, the oracles in 
this portion are the most magnificent in the book, 
culminating with the announcement of Messiah’s 
birth at Bethlehem. The third section is in part 
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dramatic. God speaks (vi. i)—the people reply, 
or make inquiry (ver. 6). The prophecy concludes 
with a glowing anthem, which finds a fitting place 
in the ode of Zecliariah (Luke i. 68). 

The style of Micah is rich, full, and musical—as 
nervous, vehement, and bold, in many sections, as 
Hosea, and as abrupt, too, in transitions from menace 
to mercy. He presents, at the same time, no little re¬ 
semblance to Isaiah in grandeur of thought, in rich¬ 
ness and variety of imagery, and in roundness and 
cadence of parallelism. The sudden changes are 
so far hidden from the English reader, because our 
version interprets as well as translates. The simple 
connective 1, is often rendered by some logical 
term, as ‘therefore’ (i. 6), ‘then’ (iii. 7), ‘but’ 
(iv. i.), ‘notwithstanding’(vii. 13), etc. Concise and 
pointed questions are put suddenly ; persons are 
changed rapidly; the people are spoken of, and 
then in a moment spoken to; the nation is ad¬ 
dressed now as a unit, and now edged appeals are 
directed to individuals. The language is also pure 
and classical—intercourse with northern countries 
had not yet debased it. An under-tone of deep 
earnestness pervades the book, everywhere are dis¬ 
cerned the workings of an intensely pious and patri¬ 
otic soul. The figures are drawn from pastoral and 
rural life; the industrial life with which he was 
familiar in the vicinity of Moresheth-Gath, the low 
country of Judsea. Plays upon words are not un¬ 
common, as in chap. i. 10-15, i n which the rest of 
the clause in which a proper name occurs has a 
corresponding meaning with it, or bears a parono- 
mastic relation to it. In these verses there is also 
vivid grouping, as place after place is challenged 
along the line of the conqueror’s march. Each 
town is seen to cariy its cloom in its very name. 
And that doom is told in many ways—either to 
them or of them ; either in the prophet’s name 
or as a divine burden ; either as an event about 
to come or a judgment which will certainly over¬ 
take them. Perhaps in vii. 18 there is an allu¬ 
sion to the meaning of the prophet’s own name. 
Correspondences to some extent with Isaiah may 
be seen—Mic. i. 1-4, Is. ii. 2-4; Mic. i. 9-16, 
Is. x. 28-32; Mic. ii. 2, Is. v. 8 ; Mic. ii. 6, 11, 
Is. xxx. 10, 11 ; Mic. iv. 10, Is. xxxii. 11 ; Mic. 

vi. 6-8, Is. 1 . 11-17; Mic. vii. 7, Is. viii. 17; Mic. 

vii. 12, Is. xi. II. Allusions to the past history of 
the people are found in many places. There are 
also several expressions which are found in the 
Mosaic writings, though it might be rash to say that 
Micah takes them directly from the Pentateuch. 
Nor would we indorse all the instances in which, 
as Caspari affirms, later prophets, as Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, Habakkuk and Zephaniah, have 
adopted the language of Micah (. Micha , 449, etc.) 

The prophecies of Micah thus comprehend many 
great events—the overthrow of Israel and ruin of 
Samaria; the invasion of Judah ; the Babylonish 
captivity and the restoration ; with the re-establish¬ 
ment of a new kingdom, and the birth of the great 
Ruler at Bethlehem. The punishment of the 
nations who oppressed the chosen people is also, 
but rather obscurely, fore-pictured. It requires 
some ingenuity to find the minuter shades of pro¬ 
phecy which Jalin and others have detected, such 
as the Maccabsean dynasty, with its victories and 
subsequent peace. For the future is Messianic and 
remote—a period of tranquillity and universal theo¬ 
cratic dominion. 

Micah vii. 6 is alluded to in Matt. x. 35 ; Mark 


xiii. 12 ; and Luke xii. 53. Micah v. 2 is referred 
to in John vii. 42, and quoted with some variation 
in Matt. ii. 5, 6. In Micah the words are—‘ But 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel.’ 
In Matthew the quotation runs—‘ And thou, Beth¬ 
lehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least among 
the princes of Juda : for out of thee shall come a 
Governor, that shall rule my people Israel.’ It 
is needless to say that the form in Matthew is 
only the Sanhedrim’s quotation. Nor need we 
give the verbal criticisms of Meyer, Fritzsche, 
and others upon it. The variation is not very 
important. In Micah emphasis is laid on the actual 
smallness of Bethlehem to enjoy such an honour ; 
in Matthew the prominent idea is the honour itself, 
and its ideal grandeur—the converse side of the 
statement. Pocock cuts the knot by adopting Rabbi 
Tanchum’s odd opinion that the term means 

• T 

both little and great, the prophet selecting the one 
sense and the evangelist the other. Nor can we 
hold, with the Jewish Rabbis Kimchi, Abarbanel, 
and Ibn Esra, followed by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Paulus, Strauss, and Davidson {Introduc¬ 
tion, iii. p. 289), that the prophecy simply implies 
that the Messiah was to be of Davidic descent. 
The evangelist adopts the quotation in proof that 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem, so that it ranks with 
the other quotations adduced directly by him in the 
earlier chapters of his gospel. The current interpre¬ 
tation of the earlier Jews also contradicts this weak 
exegesis. The plain meaning is, that the Messiah, 
as David’s son, should be bora in David’s town 
(Hofmann, Weiss, u. Erf ., p. 249). Tertullian 
also presses the argument that the Messiah has 
come, for Bethlehem w'as deserted—neminem de 
genere Israel in civitate Bethlehem remansisse 
[Adversus Judceos , xiii. ; Opera , vol. ii. p. 734, ed. 
Oehler). To give the vague sense of Davidic ex¬ 
traction, and yet to deny that the words point out 
the place of birth, was thus a necessary but feeble 
Jewish subterfuge. Renan admits the usual inter¬ 
pretation of the prophecy, though he affirms that 
Jesus was really not of the family of David, and 
was bora at Nazareth (Vie de Jesus , chap, ii.) 
The application of the oracle to Zerubbabel advo¬ 
cated by Grotius is wholly out of the question 
( Opera , vol. i. p. 527, ed. London 1679). The 
same exposition was held in former times by some 
whom Chrysostom calls avaKrxvvTovvTes , persons 
past shame, for the Hebrew leader ‘ was born in 
Babylon’ (Chrys., Horn. vii. in Matt. ; Opera , vol. 
vii. p. 121, ed. Paris 1836). The Targum gives 
the reference formally to the Messiah. 

The genuineness of the book has not been called 
in question. Only Ewald in his Ja/irb. xi. 29, is 
disposed to maintain that the two concluding chap¬ 
ters are the work of a different author. His objec¬ 
tions, however, have no force against the universal 
opinion. 

Commentaries .—Bibliander, Coniment. in Mi- 
cham , Tiguri 1538; Luther, Com. in M., Viteb. 
1542, and in German, 1555 ; A. Gilby, Commentary 
upon Micha , Lond. 1551 ; David Chytrmus, Expli¬ 
cate Michce , Viteb. 1565 ; Pocock, Commentary 
on Micah , Works , vol. i., Lond. 1740; Bauer, 
A nimadversiones, Altdorf 1790; Grosschopf, Die 
Orakel d. Proph . Micha iibersetzt , etc., Jena 1798 ; 
Justi, Micha neu iibersetzt, etc., Leipz. 1799 ; Plart- 
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maun, do., Lemgo 1800; Ewald, DiePropheten des 
A . Bundes , Stuttgart 1840; Henderson, Minor Pro¬ 
phets, Lond. 1845; Caspari, iiber Michaden Moras- 
thiten u. s . Proph. Schrift. , Christianize 1852; 
Hitzig, Die Zw'dlf kleinen Proph . erkldrt , 2d ed., 
Leipz. 1852; Pusey, Minor Prophets, Lond. 1861. 
-J. E. 

MICAH, or MICAIAH (PD'D, or as in i. 1-4, 

; Mix^as; Mixa ; Michas, Micha. (See 

for different forms of name, under Micah the pro¬ 
phet.) Micah was ‘a man of Mount Ephraim,’ 
a peculiarly suggestive episode in whose life has 
been preserved in the 17 th and 18th chapters of 
the book of Judges. Micah had in some way ap¬ 
propriated eleven hundred shekels of silver be¬ 
longing to his mother, but, as her curses on him 
that had done the robbery rang in his ear, he con¬ 
fessed the theft and returned the money. The 
superstitious mother admitted that she had saved up 
the silver ‘ that she might wholly dedicate it unto 
Jehovah’ in the form of images; and with a fifth 
part of it she at once provided a graven and a molten 
image for her son’s idol-chapel. The other por¬ 
tion was probably reserved for the support of the 
establishment; for Micah had already a house of 
gods—idols of various styles, and teraphim too, 
while the sacerdotal ephod was worn by his son, 
who, in flagrant contravention of the law, had be¬ 
come his priest. This idolatry’, so carefully and ex¬ 
pensively fostered, was evidently regarded and vene¬ 
rated as in harmony with the worship of Jehovah. 

‘ Blessed be thou of Jehovah,’ said the mother to 
the son. ‘Now I know that Jehovah will do me 
good,’ said the patron of this organized supersti¬ 
tion. In course of time a Levite, without any fixed 
residence, strayed into the settlement, and bar¬ 
gained, for a trifling recompense, to superintend 
the image-worship, consenting at the same time to 
be consecrated by Micah, who was anxious to have 
his worship under one who belonged at least to the 
sacred caste. This vagabond Levite was a grand¬ 
son of Moses (for the true reading in xviii. 30 is 
not Manasses but Moses), a person, therefore, of 
some note ; though we know not how one of such 
illustrious descent came to be a houseless and aim¬ 
less wanderer. The incident shows how prone the 
nation was to relapse into idolatry, and how such 
idol-worship was creeping in and sustaining itself, 
from its symbolic character, or its supposed imi¬ 
tation of the cherubim forms in the tabernacle. 
We cannot tell why two images are so distinctly 
characterised, a ‘graven’ one and a ‘molten’ one. 
Deut. xxvii. 15. Perhaps the pair formed one sym¬ 
bolic representation, and the representation was pro¬ 
bably analogous to that which was devised at Sinai 
and borrowed from the calf-worship of Egypt. 

By and by some adventurous Danites, unable to 
dispossess the Amorites (Judg. i. 34), and longing 
for new settlements, sent five spies to reconnoitre 
the northern part of the country. These spies, 
happening to lodge in Micah’s house, and recog¬ 
nising the voice of the grandson of Moses, were told 
his history and present occupation. On receiving 
his official blessing, they went their adventurous way. 
A body of Danites, on learning their report, soon 
followed. ‘ Six hundred armed men’ traversed the 
country, and, apparently fired with religious zeal, 
entered Micah’s sanctuary, and took violent pos¬ 
session of his priest and his images. Micah’s re¬ 
monstrances were vain. The armed band suc¬ 


ceeded in its sudden invasion of Laisli, so, ‘ quiet 
and secure,’ changed its name into Dan, and for¬ 
mally set up, in that remote district, the idol-wor¬ 
ship which they had despoiled in the house of 
Micah. This establishment, a rival to that of 
Shiloh, remained long in existence—‘ until the day 
of the captivity of the land;’ and perhaps it sug¬ 
gested to Jeroboam the expedient which ensnared 
the ten tribes—the calf at Dan and the other at 
Bethel. 

The time of these lawless incidents—betokening 
a state of declension and anarchy—may be assigned 
to the period immediately after that of ‘ the elders 
that overlived Joshua.’ Dan apparently had pos¬ 
session of ships and a portion of sea-coast by the 
time of Deborah, and therefore this conquest seems 
to have happened before the monarchy of Jabin 
‘who reigned in Hazor.’ At this early period, 
and in the disjointed tribal state of the kingdom, 
there was no central controlling power, the judges 
had but limited territorial sway, and the nation 
had been accustomed to arms during the conquest 
under Joshua; so that we can easily believe that a 
band of fierce soldiers, like these Danites, might 
work out their lawless will without opposition, 
especially as they were going in quest of new lands. 
One of thfese encampments, named after them 
Mahaneh-dan (xviii. 12), is referred to in Judg. 
xiii. 25. The words have a melancholy emphasis : 
‘ In those days there was no king in Israel, but 
every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.’ 

The date of the composition of this appendix to 
the book of Judges must be placed after the estab¬ 
lishment of the monarchy, as the phrase ‘ there 
was no king in Israel’ clearly indicates. The allu¬ 
sion to the time, 4 that the house of God was in 
Shiloh,’ might suggest a date posterior to the 
earlier part of Saul’s reign, when the ark was re¬ 
moved to Nob. Some, like Le Clerc, argue for a 
later date, from the phrase, ‘ until the’ day of the 
captivity of the land’ in xviii. 30, as if it necessarily 
referred to the Assyrian invasion. The reading is 
doubtful. Studer and Hitzig take the 30th verse as 
a later interpolation ; Kimchi, Havernick, Heng- 
stenberg, and Bleek refer the phrase to the cap¬ 
tivity of the ark in the time of Eli, but on no good 
ground, unless the reading be changed, as 

some prefer, into fflNn. Stahelin and Ewald, 

regarding the verse as a later addition, place the 
composition about the period of Asa or Jehosha- 
phat; Stahelin insisting, too, that the diction does 
not; belong to the purer period of the language. 
Verse 30, indeed, does not quite agree with 31, 
which seems to limit the duration of the Danite 
idolatry to the period of the station of the ark 
at Shiloh ; and the phrase, ‘ until the day of the 
captivity,’ as Keil remarks, may refer to some un¬ 
known invasion on the part of the neighbouring 
Syrians {Biblischer Commentar iiber das A. T., 
2d part, vol. i. p. 336, Leipzig 1863). Besides, 
it can scarcely be supposed that this idolatrous 
cultus, so directly and openly opposed to the spirit 
and letter of the Mosaic law, would have been 
allowed to stand in the zealous days of Samuel and 
David. See Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church , 
pp. 296-97.—J. E. 

MICAIAH (PP^D, who as Jehovah ? Sept. 
M ixaiov), a prophet of the time of Ahab. Accord- 
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ing to Josephus, he was the prophet who had re¬ 
buked Ahab for not putting Benhadad to death 
after he had conquered him at Samaria (i Kings 
xx.) ; and that in consequence of this Ahab had 
imprisoned him. This will account for his not 
being among the prophets who assembled at the 
summons of Ahab when he and Jehoshaphat were 
preparing to make war on the Syrians. For some 
reason, Jehoshaphat being dissatisfied with the 
counsel given by the prophets, Micaiah was sent for 
at his special request; and as he declared against 
the enterprise, which the other prophets encou¬ 
raged, Ahab commanded him to be imprisoned, 
and allowed only ‘ bread and water of affliction * 
till he returned from the wars in peace. To which 
the prophet ominously answered, * If thou return 
at all in peace, then the Lord hath not spoken by 
me’ (i Kingsxxii. 8-28). The event corresponded 
with this intimation [Ahab] ; but we have no 
further information concerning the prophet, ex¬ 
cepting some statements of Josephus, for which he 
gives no authority (Antiq. viii. 15. 6). 

MICHAEL (^ND'D, (who as God? Sept. 

Mtxa^X). This, which seems to have been a com¬ 
mon name among the Jews (comp. Num. xiii. 13 ; 
I Chron. v. 13, 14 ; vi. 40 ; vii. 3 ; viii. 16 ; xii. 
20 ; xxvii. 18 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 2, 4 ; Ezek. viii. 8), is 
the name given to one of the chief angels, who, in 
Dan. x. 13-21, is described as having special charge 
of the Israelites as a nation ; and in Jude 9 as dis¬ 
puting with Satan about the body of Moses, in which 
dispute, instead of bringing against the arch-enemy 
any railing accusation, he only said, * The Lord 
rebuke thee!’ Again, in Rev. xii. 7-9, Michael 
and his angels are represented as warring with 
Satan and his angels in the upper regions (iv tu 
obpavQ), from which the latter are cast down upon 
the earth. This is all the reference to Michael 
which we find in the Bible. 

On the authority of the first of these texts the 
Jews have made Michael not only one of the 
4 seven’ archangels, but the chief of them ; and 
on the authority of all three the Christian church 
lias been disposed to concur in this impression. 
The Jews regard the archangels as being such, not 
simply as a class by themselves, but as respectively 
the chiefs of the several classes into which they 
suppose the angels to be divided; and of these 
classes Michael is the head of the first, and there¬ 
fore chief of all the archangels (Sepher Olhioth , 
fol. 16). 

The passages in Daniel and Revelations must be 
taken as symbolical, and in that view offer little 
difficulty. The allusion in Jude 9 is more difficult 
to understand, unless, with Vitringa, Lardner, 
Macknight, and others, we regard it also as sym¬ 
bolical ; in which case the dispute referred to is 
that indicated in Zech. iii. 1 ; and ‘ the body of 
Moses’ as a symbolical phrase for the Mosaical 
law and institutions. A comparison of Jude 9 with 
Zech. iii. 1 gives much force and probability to this 
conjecture.—J. K. 

[There seems good reason for regarding Michael 
as a name of the Messiah. Such was the opinion of 
the best among the ancient Jews (Wetstein, N. T., 
note on Jude 9; Surenhusius Biblos KatalL ,p. 701, 
etc.) With this all the Bible representations of 
Michael agree. Ele appears as the Great Prince who 
standeth for Israel (Dan. xii. 1), and he is called 
The prince of Israel’ (Dan x. 21) ; expressions 


which may be compared with that used in chap, 
ix. 25 of the Messiah. So in the N. T. Michael 
appears as the defender of the church against 
Satan (Rev. xii. 7), the special work of the Christ 
(1 John iii. 8). The allusion in Jude 9 can hardly 
be understood as above suggested ; for though the 
church is called the body of Christ (Eph. i. 23), it 
is not in such a sense as admits of our giving an 
analogous explanation to the phrase ‘body of 
Moses the ancient Jewish state was never so in¬ 
corporated into Moses as the spiritual church is 
into Christ. Jude doubtless cites here a Jewish 
tradition which there is no reason for not regarding 
as true; for aught that can be shown to the con¬ 
trary, Satan and the Logos, as Michael, may have 
contended for the body of Moses as a deep symbol 
of their grand contest for the spiritual dominion of 
the race. The appearance of Moses in a. body 
at the transfiguration gives some countenance to 
the belief that he was on this occasion delivered 
from him that hath the power of death, and, like 
Elijah, triumphantly carried into heaven. As for 
an order of archangels, Scripture knows nothing 
of it. The Bible names but one archangel, Mi¬ 
chael, the archangel, even the Lord, who shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead (1 Thess. 
iv. 16).] 

MICHAELIS is the name of a German family, 
of which several members have been eminent in 
theological and Biblical literature since the Refor¬ 
mation. The writings of some of these men, 
although valued in their day, have now fallen 
into oblivion ; but this cannot be said of the 
publications of the following members of this 
family:—I. John Benedict Michaelis, from 
whose pen we have a valuable treatise on The 
Capital Punishments of the Jews and other Eastern 
nations mentioned in the Bible. Much learned 
illustration of several obscure passages of Scrip¬ 
ture is to be met with in this dissertation, which 
is reprinted in Ugolino, Thesaur ., vol. xxvi. col. 
233-264. II. John Frederick Michaelis, 
pupil of Danzius, author of a philological dis¬ 
sertation on the derivation and meaning of the 

sacred name also reprinted in Ugolino, 

Thes. xxiv. 105-138; with this treatise it is worth 
while to compare J. D. Michaelis’ remarks, Sup¬ 
plement ad Lex. Hebraic ., 85-87; and Gesenius, 
Thes. 95-99. III. John George Michaelis, 
divinity professor at Halle, author of several 
learned works ; one, on the famous Catechetical 
school of Alexandria, was first published in 1739 ; 
another work, more connected with Biblical litera¬ 
ture, proceeded from his pen in 1752, De pro- 
gressu et incremento doctrincc salutaris inde a protc- 
vangelio usque ad Noachum; he is, however, 
better known for his Observations Sacra ?, a volume 
of great and varied erudition, comprising certain 
disputations which he had held at the University 
of Frankfort [now Breslau]. This volume was 
published at Utrecht in 1738; we add the titles of 
such as claim mention in this work —De incisura 
propter mortuos; De Elisceo , a probro puerorum 
Bethlehensiiwi jtisto Dei judicio vindicato ; De cane, 
symbolo prophetce; De Spiritu Sancfo, sub externo 
linguarum ignearum symbolo Apostolis communi¬ 
cate ; De crustulis quotidianis pontificis maxim i; 
De Sacerdote , ex ministerio suffitus non divite. In 
Ugolin., Thes. xi. 727-748, there occurs a valuable 
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dissertation, De Thuribulo Adyti , in which our 
author fully considers the high-priest’s sacrificial 
duties on the great day of atonement, and takes 
occasion to illustrate, in an interesting manner, the 
priesthood of Christ in some of its features as 
indicated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ix. 7-15. 
IV. John Henry Michaelis, who was, upon 
the whole, the most accurately learned of all the 
accomplished members of his family, was bom at 
Klettenberg, in Hohnstein, in the year 1668. He 
studied Oriental literature for some years at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, where he had the celebrated 
Ludolf for his instructor in Ethiopia He removed 
to Halle, the head-quarters of Spener’s influence, 
and became professor of the Oriental languages, 
and eventually of divinity, in that university. 
Halle was at that time the most renowned of the 
German universities; its professors were eminent 
men, and its schools crowded with eager students, 
and J. Henry Michaelis was the soul of the place. 
Fifty years before Kennicott’s publication, J. H. 
Michaelis, after some thirty years’ conscientious 
labour, led the way in O. T. textual criticism, by 
issuing from the press a carefully edited Hebrew 
Bible in two 4to volumes, at Halle in 1720. 
Kennicott, who was impetuous in judgment, spoke 
slightingly of this work, as if the author, from 
favour of the Masoretic text, had improperly used 
his MSS. (see Kennicott’s Annual Accounts of 
Hebr. Coll ., p. 146). He afterwards modified his 
opinion in the following statement, which we ex¬ 
tract, as giving a good description of Michaelis’ 
labours :—‘ This edition was the first which con¬ 
tained any various readings collected from Hebrew 
MSS. by a Christian editor. The text is taken 
from Jablonski’s edition, with some few emenda¬ 
tions. . . . There were collated for this‘Bible most 
of the best printed editions, and also five Hebrew 
MSS. belonging to the library at Erfurt; two of 
which contain the verses in Joshua excluded by the 
Masora. The propriety of selecting various read¬ 
ings from Hebrew MSS. and ancient versions is set 
forth in the preface’ {Hist of Hebr. Text. Dissert., 
ii. p. 487, Teller’s edition, p. 465). Three 4to 
volumes of exegesis, in the shape of a commentary 
on the Hagiographa, accompanied the critical text. 
This is a work of still acknowledged value. J. H. 
Michaelis was the general editor of the whole 
work ; but he received assistance from his nephew 
and Rambach in some portions of it. The anno¬ 
tations on the Psalms, Job, Canticles, Ezra, and 
the Chronicles, were contributed by him (on the 
critical merit of our author, see Wiseman, Con¬ 
nection between Science, etc., 2d edit., p. 349). 
Other works of John Plenry Michaelis are worthy 
of mention here : such as a dissertation, De Para- 
diso ; a tract, Depeculiaribus Hebrceorum loquendi 
mod is, Halle 1702 ; De Iesaia propheta ejusque 
vaticinio , Plalle 1710 ; and on the N. T., De textu 
N. T. grceco, Halle 1707; Introductio in Jacobi 
epistolam , Plalle 1722, in a 4to volume. This 
diligent and profound scholar ended his labours 
in the year 1731. Associated with him in much 
of his learned occupation was—V. His nephew, 
Christian Benedict Michaelis, who was born 
at Elrich, in Plohnstein, in the beginning of 
1680. Educated at Plalle, he became in 1713 
‘extraordinary,’ and the year after, ‘ordinary,’ 
professor of philosophy, and in 173 1 professor of 
theology. In 1738 he succeeded to the chairs of 
Greek and Oriental literature, to the duties of 


which he continued to apply himself until the 
year of his death, 1764, at the ripe age of eighty- 
four. Pie was not so extensive an author as his 
uncle, but what writings he left show him to have 
been an intelligent and careful scholar. PI is 
knowledge of Hebrew was very sound, and he 
was in advance of many of his contemporaries in 
his method of teaching it. IPerein he was a fol¬ 
lower of Schultens, whom he excelled in judgment 
if not in erudition. Cardinal Wiseman {Lectures, 
p. 364) has mentioned his merits in just terms. 
Referring to ‘the true and solid method’ of this 
school, he says, ‘ It consisted in not attempting to 
reach at once a full and comprehensive system of 
grammar, but in illustrating particular points— 
either from the cognate dialects, or by a collation 
of numerous passages in the Bible itself. C. B. 
Michaelis laudably attended to both methods.’ 
Still more recently an equally competent critic has 
pronounced a high opinion on two of our author’s 
works, as ‘replete with excellent observations, 
and partly based on a judicious comparison of the 
dialects’ (Kalisch, Ilcbr. Gram., vol. ii. p. 39). 
We will mention his chief works : [I.] On He¬ 
brew Grammar and Philology; ‘ Dissertatio, qua 
solcccismus casuum ab Ebraismo S. Codicis, depel- 
litur ,’ Iialle 1729 ; ‘ Dissert, qua solcecisnms 

generis a Syntaxi S. Codicis Ebraici depellitur, ’ 
Halle 1739; A treatise against the etymological 
hypothesis, defended by Hermann Hardt and 
others, that Hebrew and the cognate tongues were 
derived from Greek, Halle 1726; A treatise on 
the Plebrew points, in which he took the side of 
Capellus, Halle 1739 ; A dissertation on Scrip¬ 
ture Paronomasia, Halle 1737 ; A disputation 
on Hebrew Ellipses, Plalle 1724. [II.] On Bibli¬ 

cal Exegesis: ‘ De Herba Borith ,’ Halle 1728; 
1 De Idumcea et ejus Antiq. Historia ,’ Halle 
1733 ; ‘ Philologemata Medica ’ (in which he dis¬ 
cusses certain points of the ars medica of the 
Bible); ‘ Observations philologiccc de nominibus 
propriis Ebrccis ,’ a work which was a worthy 
predecessor of Simonis Onomasticon V. T. ; ‘ Dis¬ 
sertatio philologica de antiquitatibus ccconomice patri- 
archalis ,’ reprinted in Ugolino, Thesaur. xxiv. 
323. In the year 1749, he published at Halle in 
a 4to volume an elaborate treatise on the various 
readings of the Greek Test., in which work he exhi¬ 
bited proofs of an accurate critical judgment, and 
gave some account of the MSS. known in his day, 
both Greek and Latin; of the ancient versions, 
and of the patristic quotations. We must not 
omit to mention the co-operation of C. B. 
Michaelis with his uncle in the valuable com¬ 
mentary on the Hagiographa, to which we have 
already referred. Our author contributed the anno¬ 
tations on the Proverbs, Lamentations, and Daniel; 
moreover he was associated with J. H. Michaelis 
in a commentary on the first two of the greater pro¬ 
phets. Simultaneously with the work of the latter 
on Isaiah, noticed above, appeared C. B. Michaelis’ 
treatise, ‘ De Jcremia ct Vaticinio ejus ,’ Halle 
1712. In the year 1736 he published a short 
work, ‘ De vaticinio Amosi, prophetced VI. The 
last and greatest of this learned clan was John 
David Michaelis, who has been in many respects 
more influential than any other of the great Ger¬ 
man writers in Biblical literature whom Germany 
has produced during the last 150 years. Born in 
1717, and surviving until 1791, Michaelis, whose 
indomitable activity and inquiring spirit evaded 
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nothing of interest, was a connecting link between 
the old orthodoxy, which took everything on trust, 
and the new rationalism, which rejected authority 
and accepted nothing but what stood the trial of 
critical search. Michaelis felt the transition, and 
his consistency suffered from its influence. Retain¬ 
ing much of the traditional respect of his family for 
the Church’s dogmas, but ever striving after inde¬ 
pendent opinion and new light, his works are too 
frequently disfigured with the incongruities of 
sacred subjects dressed in sceptical clothes, which 
have an ill fit. Although not a sceptic, he could 
never enter into the true spirit of revealed truth. 
After all drawbacks, however, the discriminating 
and careful student will seldom consult. Michaelis 
without benefiting by his erudition and clearness 
of illustration ; and often will he find objections on 
Scripture refuted with much force and felicitous 
originality. At the beginning of his literary 
career, at his birth-place Halle, Michaelis seemed 
for a time to take the side of the ultra-orthodox. 
His Dissertatio de Punctorum Hebr. Antiquitate , 
Halle 1739, was quite Buxtorfian. But his mind 
speedily began to change; in 1745 he published at 
Halle a Hebrew grammar, in which he defends 
the views of Schultens. Previous to this he 
visited England, and formed a friendship with 
Bishop Lowth and some other learned men both 
in this country and in Holland. His advancing 
views made him impatient of Halle, and in 1746 
he removed to Gottingen, in which university he 
became professor of philosophy and Oriental litera¬ 
ture. . Although he spent the remainder of his life 
and died at Gottingen, he became connected with 
other countries by literary and political ties. He 
was made a Knight of the Polar Star by the King 
of Sweden in 1775 (whence he is sometimes called 
Sir J. D. Michaelis), and in 1789 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. Intent 
on the interests of his favourite pursuit, Biblical 
science, Michaelis planned, in the year 1756, the 
expedition to Arabia and India, which was con¬ 
ducted by Carsten Niebuhr. The project being 
submitted to Frederick V., king of Denmark, by 
his minister Bemstorf, was accepted by that liberal 
monarch. The choice of the travellers was left to 
Michaelis, who drew up a series of questions for 
their guidance. These questions discuss the most 
interesting points of Biblical science—Sacred geo¬ 
graphy ; Oriental habits and customs ; Natural pro¬ 
ductions mentioned in the Bible ; Diseases which 
still afflict men in the East, as they did of old. 
The perspicuity, and precision, and learning, with 
which our author proposes the questions, and the 
information in answer to them obtained by Nie¬ 
buhr and Forskal (as embodied in the Voyage en 
Arable , and Description de rArabie of the former, 
and in the Descriptiones Animalium, etc., of the 
latter), strikingly illustrate the sagacity of Mi¬ 
chaelis ; and the literary results of the expedition, 
though short of the exaggerated expectations of 
the time, have, in the shape of five quarto volumes, 
been permanently beneficial to Biblical science. 
Ihe principal works of this voluminous writer, 
which are suitable for mention in this Cyclopaedia 
are [*•] ‘ Spicilegium Geographies Hebrceorum 
exterae post Bochartum ’ (Gottingen 1769, 1780); 
an edition of the Abulfedce Tabula sEgypti.—[ 2.] 
Several grammars of Oriental tongues. Besides the 
Hebrew already mentioned, he wrote Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic grammars, and dissertations on 


philological points connected with these languages. 
Linguistic learning, however, it must be confessed, 
was not a very strong point with Michaelis.—[3.] 
* The Oriental and Exegetical Library ,’ a valuable 
periodical, conducted by him from 1771 to 1795, 
in 24 volumes.—[4.] ‘ Supplementa ad Lexica He- 
braica ’ (6 parts in 2 vols. quarto); useful, not more 
for the language illustrated, than for the informa¬ 
tion afforded on Biblical geography, archaeology, 
and natural history.—[5.] Various exegetical works, 
such as his monograph on the three chief Messianic 
Psalms [viz., x. XL. cx.], in which we are much 
indebted to him for an able defence of their pro¬ 
phetic character—see Card.Wiseman, Lectures ,etc., 
p. 378—(1759; republished by Schleusner, 1793) ; 
his Commentary on the Book of Maccabees (1778), 
on Ecclesiastes (1762); but especially his Para¬ 
phrastic Translations of portions of the O. T. (13 
parts quarto, 1769-1786) and of N. T. (2 parts 
quarto, 1790), accompanied with useful* notes for 
unlearned persons.—[6.] Several dissertations from 
time to time on the Laws and Antiquities of the 
Jews, the substance of which is embodied in his 
celebrated * Mosaisches Rechf (6 vols. 1770-1775 ; 
second edition in 1776-1780). This, his most 
original work, was translated by a Scotch clergy¬ 
man, Dr. Alexander Smith, in 4 vols. 8vo, 1814. 
If defective in method, these ‘ Commentaries on 
the Laws of Moses , 1 as the translator designated 
them, have been justly valued for the perspicuity, 
wide views, and historical illustrations wherewith 
the author has so learnedly investigated the. whole 
subject.—[7.] Learned notes on Bp. Lowth’s Sacra 
Poesis Hebrceorum (reprinted in the Oxford edition, 
with farther annotations, by E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, 
1821).—[8.] * The Burial and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, according to the Four Evangelists 
an able vindication of the sacred history (English 
Trans. 1827; the original work was published at 
Halle, 1783).—[9.] The best known of Michaelis’ 
works is his * Introduction to the New Testament .’ 
The late Bishop Marsh brought English students 
acquainted with this work, by an excellent transla¬ 
tion of the fourth German edition, which he con¬ 
siderably augmented, with notes and a dissertation 
on the origin and composition of the three first 
gospels. (This translation was first made in 1S02+ 
[4th and best edition, of six vols. in four, was pub¬ 
lished in 1823]; but the first edition of the original 
appeared as early as 1750; little, however, of the 
original treatise survived in the fourth edition of 
1788 [in 2 quarto vols.] which Marsh translated, 
so greatly did the author’s critical opinions change 
and develope). Much controversy arose in this 
country on the appearance of Bp. Marsh’s transla¬ 
tion. The opinions of both author and translator 


* A part of this work was published as early as 
1740, in a 4to vol., entitled ‘ Paraphrases und 
Anmerkungen fiber die Briefe Pauli an die Ga- 
later, Epheser, Philipper, Colosser, Thessalonicher, 
den Timotheus, Titus, und Philemon.’ Walchius 
highly commends the work: ‘ Plic liber erudite 
atque adcurate conscriptus merito laudari ac com- 
mendari debet. Paraphrases sunt breves ac per- 
spicum : notae non vulgares; sed selectse ac ssepe 
ea exhibent, quae alii interpretes neglexerunt. ’— 
Bibliotheca Theologica , vol. iv. p. 671. 

+ The first edition, however, was also translated 
and published in a quarto volume as early as the 
year 1761. 
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were freely canvassed; much general caution was 
offered to unwary students on what was said to be 
‘ the tendency of the work, in several particulars, to 
lower the credit of the sacred writings, and conse¬ 
quently to weaken the foundation of our faith, by 
raising unnecessary doubts, and magnifying little 
difficulties’ (. Remarks on Michaelis , 2d edition, 
1802), and specific objections have been justly 
urged by various writers (e.g., by Cardinal Wise¬ 
man, Lectures , pp. 379-385, who ably refutes 
Michaelis’ attack on the authenticity of chapters i. 
and ii. of St. Matthew’s Gospel). It would, how¬ 
ever, be an unworthy prejudice to deny to this 
work, after all drawbacks, a great amount of ex¬ 
cellent information (especially on the textual criti¬ 
cism of the N. T.), which was not only much in 
advance of the age when it was produced, but 
which, owing to Michaelis’ vivid and effective 
treatment, is still, and long will be, considered as 
worthy of careful perusal. Eichhorn’s eulogy is 
not too strong : ‘For the criticism of the N. T. we 
are indebted in the most part to Michaelis : he re¬ 
ceived it poor and uncultivated ; he left it rich and 
matured.’ (On the Life and Writings of J. D. 
Mich., p. 31). He contemplated, in his active 
old age, an ‘ Introduction to the O. T.,’ on the 
plan of his great work on the N. T., and the first 
part appeared at Hamburgh in 1787. The vigour 
and ripe learning which this attempt exhibited, 
justify the supposition that Michaelis would, if he 
had lived a few more years in equal vigour, have 
produced a work on a great and difficult subject 
which would have adorned his genius as its crown¬ 
ing effort. We have not mentioned his numerous 
miscellaneous writings, and therefore have only 
partially represented to the reader the product of 
Michaelis’ adamantine labours. He was one of 
the most industrious of men, and few have written 
so little, out of stores so vast, which has fallen in¬ 
effectual to the ground. Living, as he did, in a 
time of transition, it is no wonder if his views were 
not full grown ; but it is remarkable that so much 
of what he propounded has stood the test of subse¬ 
quent development, and, instead of being swept 
away as obsolete, has been reproduced and per¬ 
fected by other scholars on the continent and 
among ourselves.—P. H. 

MICHAIAH Sept. m X a[as, 

11 n * 

M Lxala .; Alex. Mtxafa, Maaxd), the same name 
as Micaiah and as Micah or Micha. Of the six 
persons called Michaiah in the A. V., two are 
elsewhere called Micah—viz., the father of Achbor 
(2 Kings xxii. 12 ; comp. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20) 
and the son of Zaccur (Neh. xii. 35 ; comp. 1 
Chron. ix. 15; Neh. xi. 17). In 2 Chron. xiii. 2, 
Michaiah appears as the name of a female, the 
same who is elsewhere called Maacah (1 Kings 
xv. 2 ; 2 Chron. xi. 20) ; and so the LXX. and 
the Syr. read it here. The other Michaiahs are— 
1. One of the princes whom Jehoshaphat sent to 
teach the law in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. 
xvii. 7); 2. One of the priests who blew the trum¬ 
pets at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 41) ; 3. The son of Gamariah 
and grandson of Shaphan the scribe, who after 
having heard Baruch read in his father’s house the 
predictions of Jeremiah announcing calamity upon 
the nation, went, apparently with good intentions, 
and reported what he had heard to the king’s 
officers (Jer. xxxvi. n-13).—W. L. A. 

VOL. ill. * 


MICHAL (b'D, who as God? Sept. Me\ x 6 \), 

youngest daughter of King Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49). 
She became attached to David, and made no secret 
of her love ; so that Saul, after he had disappointed 
David of the elder daughter [Merab], deemed it 
prudent to bestow Michal in marriage upon him 
(1 Sam. xviii. 20-28). Saul had hoped to make 
her the instrument of his designs against David, 
but was foiled in his attempt through the devoted 
attachment of the wife to her husband. Of this a 
most memorable instance is given in I Sam. xix. 
11-17. When David escaped the javelin of Saul 
he retired to his own house, upon which the king 
set a guard over-night, with the intention to slay 
him in the morning. This being discovered by 
Michal, she assisted him to make his escape by a 
window, and afterwards amused the intended assas¬ 
sins under various pretences, in order to retard the 
pursuit. ‘ She took an image (tera/>h), and laid it 
in the bed, and put a pillow of goat’s hair for a 
bolster, and covered it with a cloth.’ This she 
pretended was David, sick in bed ; and it was not 
until Saul had commanded him to he brought forth, 
even in that state, that the deception was discovered. 
Michal then pretended to her father that David 
had threatened her with death if she did not assist 
his escape. Saul probably did not believe this ; 
but he took advantage of it by cancelling the mar¬ 
riage, and bestowing her upon a person named 
Phalti (1 Sam. xxv. 44). David, however, as the 
divorce had been without his consent, felt that the 
law (Deut. xxiv. 4) against a husband taking back 
a divorced wife could not apply in this case: he 
therefore formally reclaimed her of Ish-bosheth, 
who employed no less a personage than Abner to 
take her from Phalti, and conduct her with all 
honour to David. It was under cover of this 
mission that Abner sounded the elders of Israel 
respecting their acceptance of David for king, and 
conferred with David himself on the same subject 
at Hebron (2 Sam. iii. 12-21). As this demand 
was not made by David until Abner had contrived 
to intimate his design, it has been supposed by 
some that it was contrived between them solely 
to afford Abner an ostensible errand in going to 
Plebron ; but it is more pleasant to suppose that, 
although the matter happened to be so timed as to 
give a colour to this suspicion, the demand really 
arose from David’s revived affection for his first 
wife and earliest love. 

The re-union was less happy than might have 
been hoped. On that great day when the ark was 
brought to Jerusalem, Michal viewed the procession 
from a window, and the royal notions she had im¬ 
bibed were so shocked at the sight of the king not 
only taking part in, but leading, the holy transports 
of his people, that she met him on his return home 
with a keen sarcasm on his undignified and un- 
kingly behaviour. This ill-timed sneer, and the 
unsympathising state of feeling which it manifested, 
drew from David a severe but not unmerited re¬ 
tort ; and the Great King, in whose honour David 
incurred this contumely, seems to have punished 
the wrong done to him, for we are told that * there¬ 
fore Michal, the daughter of Saul, had no child to 
the day of her death ’ (2 Sam. vi. 16-23). It was 
thus, perhaps, as Abarbanel remarks, ordered by 
providence that the race of Saul and David should 
not be mixed, and that no one deriving any apparent 
right from Saul should succeed to the throne.—J. K. 

M 
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MICHMAS, or Michmash (DEOlp, 

; Sept. Max/ias), a town of Benjamin 

(Ezra ii. 27; Neb. xi. 31 ; comp. vii. 31), east of 
Beth-aven (1 Sam. xiii. 5), and south from Migron, 
on the road to Jerusalem (Is. x. 28). The words 
of I Sam. xiii. 2 ; xiv. 4 ; and Is. x. 29, show that 
at Michmas was a pass where the progress of a 
military body might be impeded or opposed. It 
was perhaps for this reason that Jonathan Macca- 
bseus fixed his abode at Michmas (1 Maccab. ix. 
73); and it is from the chivalrous exploit of another 
hero of the same name, the son of Saul, that the 
place is chiefly celebrated (1 Sam. xiii., xiv. 4-16). 
Eusebius describes Michmas as a large village nine 
Roman miles from Jerusalem,'on the road to Ramah 
(Onomast ., s. v. Max^d). Travellers have usually 
identified it with Bir or El-Bireh ; but Dr. Robin¬ 
son {Researches , ii. 117) recognises it in a place 
still bearing the name of Mukhmas, at a distance 
and position which correspond well with these 
intimations. This is a village situated upon a 
slope to the north of a valley called Wady es- 
Suweinit. It is small, and almost desolate, but 
bears marks of having been once a place of strength 
and importance. There are many foundations of 
hewn stones, and some columns lie among them. 
The valley es-Suweinit, steep and precipitous, is 
probably ‘ the passage of Michmash’ mentioned in 
Scripture. * In it,’ says Dr. Robinson, ‘just at the 
left of where we crossed, are two hills of a conical, 
or rather spherical, form, having steep rocky sides, 
with small wadys running up between each so as 
almost to isolate them. One of them is on the 
side towards Jeba (Gibeah), and the other towards 
Mukhmas. These would seem to be the two rocks 
mentioned in connection with Jonathan’s adventure 
(I Sam. xiv. 4, 5). They are not, indeed, so 
‘sharp’ as the language of Scripture would seem 
to imply ; but they are the only rocks of the kind 
in this vicinity. The northern one is connected 
towards the west with an eminence still more dis¬ 
tinctly isolated.—J. K. 

MICHMETHAH (nnMfcil; Sept. 

ArjXavdfo ; Alex. Max^-dS- ; Machmethatk ), a town 
on the northern border of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 6). 
In defining the boundaries of Manasseh Joshua says 
of Michmethah that ‘ it is before, or in the face of, 

Shechem’ (DD^ xvii. 7), which may 

mean either that it was situated opposite to it 
within sight, or east of it. This note fixes the site 
of Michmethah, locating it a short distance from 
Shechem, and probably on its east side. It seems 
difficult, however, to reconcile this with the words 
of chap. xvi. 6, the only other passage in which 
the name occurs: ‘ The border of Ephraim . . . 
on the east side was Ataroth-addar, unto Beth- 
horon the upper; and the border went out to the 
sea (or westward, ilDYl) to theMichmath (nnEODH) 
on the north ’ (| 1 Q¥D). From this it would appear 
as if Michmath (the final H is local) lay on the sea- 
coast, at the north-western border of Ephraim; 
and if so it cannot be identical with the Michmath 
near Shechem. It is not unusual to find the same 
name applied to two cities. Reland supposes that 
the two words in xvii. 7 should be united, and that 
the passage ought to be read, ‘ And the coast of 
Manasseh was from Ashcr-Hammichmethah? etc., 
and this view would favour the theory that this 
city was different from the former Michmath; but 


the Masoretic text will not bear Reland’s interpre¬ 
tation (Reland, Pal., p. 596). Michmethah is not 
mentioned by Eusebius or Jerome, and its site is 
unknown. With our present data it is impossible 
to determine whether the sacred writer refers to 
one town or two. If to one town only, then it 
must have been situated near Shechem, and the 
meaning of Josh. xvi. 6 will be: * The border went 
out to (or along) the west side (ilDhl) to Mich¬ 
math on the north.’ We have no authority, from 
either MSS. or ancient versions, for saying with 
Keil that the text of this verse is corrupt (Keil, ad 
loc.)—j. L. P. 

MICHTAM. [Psalms.] 

MIDDIN (p^D, ‘measures,’ from TttD=Arab. 

■05 - * ' 

Jcx ) the Vat. text of the LXX. is very corrupt in 

Josh. xv. 61; it seems to read here Atvtiv; Alex. 
Ma 5 c 6 ^; Meddin ), a town in the wilderness (“DID) 
of Judah, grouped with Engedi, and only men¬ 
tioned in Josh. xv. 61. The ‘wilderness’ lay 
along the western shore of the Dead Sea, and in¬ 
cluded nearly the whole eastern declivities of the 
mountain-range. Somewhere ini this wild region 
Middin must have been situated, but its site is un¬ 
known ; and it appears to have been also unknown 
to ancient as well as modern geographers.—J. L. P. 

MIDDLETON, Thomas Fanshaw, D.D., 
first bishop of Calcutta, was the only son of the 
Rev. Thomas Middleton, rector of Kedleston, in 
Derbyshire. He was born Jan. 26, 1769. When 
ten years old he was admitted to Christ’s Hospital, 
where he was a contemporary and friend of Coleridge 
and C. Lamb. Thence he proceeded as exhibitioner 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, and took his 
degree as B. A. in 1792, appearing as fourth Sen. 
Optime. The same year he was ordained and 
became tutor to the sons of Archdeacon Pretyman, 
whose brother, Bishop Pretyman (Tomline), pre¬ 
sented him to the living of Tansor, Northants, in 
1795. In 1805 he published the work by which 
his name is chiefly known, The Doctrine of the 
Greek Article applied to the Criticism and Illustra¬ 
tion of the N. T. He became D.D. the same 
year; prebendary of Lincoln, 1809; vicar of St. 
Pancras, Middlesex, 1811; Archdeacon of Hunting¬ 
don, 1812 ; and was consecrated first Bishop of 
Calcutta, May 8, 1814. He reached his diocese 
in the following November, and was untiring in 
his efforts to promote the spread of Christianity 
and education. Fie made three visitations of his 
enormous diocese, and paid special attention to 
the Syrian Christians of the Malabar coast. The 
‘ Bishop’s College ’ of Calcutta was established 
by him in 1820. Fie was cut off in the midst 
of his labours, after a brief episcopate of eight 
years, July 8, 1822, in the 54th year of his age. 
New and improved editions of his work on the 
Greek Article were published by Prof. Scholefiekl 
in 1828, and by H. J. Rose in 1833. The argu¬ 
ments for the divinity of Christ he deduces from 
the force of the article have, as was natural, been 
warmly controverted by Unitarian critics, and it 
is possible that in some cases they may be over¬ 
strained ; but his line of proof demands attentive 
consideration, and its general results have been 
accepted by the majority of scholars.—E. V. 

MIDIAN (|^ 1 D; ‘ strifeMaSicfyt; Madian ), the 
name of Abraham’s fourth son by Keturah, and of 
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a powerful and celebrated nation that sprang from 
him (Gen. xxv. 2; Num. xxii.) The Gentile noun 
is ‘O'HD (Num. x. 29; MadiavLTrjs), fern. JTOPD. 

The plural D'OHD (Matkcmrcu and Ma 5 irjvaLoi) is 

used a few times (Gen. xxxvii. 28; Num. xxv. 17); 
but the usual name given to the nation is simply 
j'HD, Midi&n. In the N. T. (Acts vii. 29, Text. 
Rec.) the form MaStdytt is used as in the LXX. 

Midian, though not the oldest, was the most 
celebrated son of Keturah. What Judah became 
among the tribes of Israel, Midian became among 
the tribes of Arabia. It is true we find the other 
branches of the Keturites spoken of a few times in 
sacred history, and mentioned in such a way as to 
prove that as tribes they never lost their individu¬ 
ality; yet the Midianites were the dominant people, 
and Midian is the great name which always comes 
out prominently before the historian. Not only 
so; but the Midianites appear to have been for a 
lengthened period the virtual rulers of Arabia, 
combining into a grand confederacy, and then 
guiding or controlling, as circumstances required, 
all the Arabian branches of the Hebrew race. 
This fact comes out incidentally in many parts of 
Scripture; and we require to keep it carefully in 
view in order to understand the sacred narrative. 

Midian had five sons, who, doubtless, in ac¬ 
cordance with Arab custom, became heads of dis¬ 
tinct tribes (Gen. xxv. 4; cf. Num. xxxi. 8). We 
are told that while ‘ Abraham gave all that he had 
to Isaac,’ that is, made him his heir—head of his 
house and patrimony—‘ to the sons of the concu¬ 
bines Abraham gave gifts, and sent them away 
from Isaac his son while he yet lived, eastward, to 
the land in the east’ (vers. 5, 6). This is the first 
indication of the countiy occupied by the Midianites 
and other descendants of Keturah. The expres¬ 
sion is not very definite. Abraham’s principal 
place of residence was southern Palestine, Mamre 
and Beersheba. The ‘ country of the east ’ appears 
to have included the whole region on the east side of 
the Arabah or great valley which reaches from the 
fountains of the Jordan to the ./Elanitic Gulf. All 
Arabia, in fact, and even Mesopotamia were in¬ 
cluded in the ‘ country of the east ’ (Gen. xxix. 1; 
Num. xxiii. 7, etc.) Another incidental notice in 
Gen. xxxvi. 35 points more clearly to the exact 
territory of Midian. Hadad, one of the early kings 
of Edom, is said to have ‘smitten Midian in the 
field of Moab.’ We may conclude from this that 
the Midianites were at that time settled on the 
eastern borders of Moab and Edom. They were, 
like all Arabians, a nomad, or semi-nomad people; 
having some settlements around fountains and in 
fertile valleys, but forced to wander in their tents 
from place to place to secure sufficient pasture for 
their flocks. The Midianites were an enterprising 
people. They were not satisfied with the dull 
routine of pastoral and agricultural life. From the 
first they appear to have engaged in commercial 
pursuits. Some districts of Arabia, eastern Pales¬ 
tine, and Lebanon, yielded valuable spices and 
perfumes which were in great demand in Egypt, 
not merely for the luxuries of the living, but for 
the embalming of the dead. In this profitable 
trade the Midianites engaged. It was to one of 
their caravans passing through Palestine from 
Gilead to Egypt, that Joseph was sold by his 
brethren (Gen. xxxvii. 25, set/.) Slaves at that 
time found as ready a market in Egypt as they do 


now. It will be observed that the traders are 
called by the historian both Ishmaelites and Midi- 
anites , the two names being used as synonymous. 
The reason probably is, that these were the domi¬ 
nant tribes in Arabia, and carried on the trade 
jointly, hence they were known among strangers 
by both names. It would seem, however, that the 
merchants in this caravan were true Midianites, 
though they may have been accompanied by Ish- 
maelitcs (verses 28, 36; but cf. 25, 27).* 

The next notice of Midian is in connection with 
the eventful history of Moses—‘ Moses fled from 
the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of 
Midian ’ (Exod. ii. 15). Reuel or Jethro, the priest 
of Midian, became his master and father-in-law. 
Moses kept his flock. The subsequent incidents of 
this strange narrative show clearly the region then 
inhabited by Jethro, and called ‘the land of Midian.’ 
It was the peninsula of Sinai, and it was while 
watching his flock there on the side of Horeb that 
he saw the glory of the Lord in the burning bush, 
and received the commission to return to Egypt for 
the deliverance of Israel (Exod. iii. 1, scq .) It 
would appear, from a comparison of the several in¬ 
cidental notices of Jethro given in the Pentateuch, 
that the peninsula of Sinai was not his settled place 
of abode. When Israel was encamped at Horeb, 
Jethro brought thither Moses’ wife and two sons; 
and after a brief stay, we are told that ‘ he went 
his way into his own land’ (Exod. xviii. I-3, 27 ; 
cf. Num. x. 29,30). The Midianites were nomads 
roaming over a very wide region, but, like most 
Arab tribes, having one permanent nucleus. This 
nucleus was specially their home: it was the ‘ land 
of their kindred ;’ yet they also claimed the whole 
region in which they pastured their flocks as their 
own. The nucleus of the Midianites was some¬ 
where on the eastern border of Edom, but their 
pasture-grounds extended probably as far as Gilead 
and Bashan on the north, while on the south they 
embraced an extensive territory along both shores 
of the riilanitic Gulf. Hence Horeb was said to be 
in the land of Midian (Exod. ii. 15 with iii. 1), 
while we read in another place that Jethro left the 
camp of Israel at Horeb, ‘and went his way unto 
his own land’ (/.c .); that is, to the chief seat of his 
tribe on the east of Edom. The Midianites were 
thus accustomed to lead their flocks and herds over 
the whole of that region which the Israelites after¬ 
wards traversed—the choice pastures, the fountains, 
and the wells in the desert were all known to them. 
This fact throws light on Moses’ urgent request to 
his father-in-law—‘ Leave us not, I pray thee : 
forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to encamp 
in the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us instead 
of eyes’ (Num. x. 31). 

The Midianites were a wise and a wily people. 
So long as the Israelites only traversed their out- 
lying pasture-grounds on the west of the Arabah, 
they were content to cultivate their friendship ; but 
when, in the latter part of their journey, having 


* In verse 36 the Hebrew is the Me - 

danites , which is the regular plural of Medan (pD), 
the third son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2); while in 
verse 28 the word is D'O'HD, the regular plural of 
l v 1D. There can be little doubt that the Midianites 
are referred to in both passages as represented in 
the Septuagint, Vulgate, Targums, and other 
ancient versions. 
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passed round the southern end of Edom, they 
entered the proper territory of Midian, the Midianites 
tried every plan and used every effort to work their 
destruction. They consulted with their neighbours, 
the chiefs of Moab, and resolved to bring the pro¬ 
phet Balaam to curse the powerful strangers (Num. 
xxii. 4-7). Balaam came, and the Lord turned the 
intended curse into a blessing. The prophet, how¬ 
ever, adopted a more effectual mode of injuring the 
Israelites than by the agency of enchantments. He 
persuaded the women of Midian and Moab to work 
upon the passions of the Israelites, and entice them 
to the licentious festivals of their idols, and thus 
bring upon them the curse of heaven (xxxi. 16). 
This infamous scheme proved only too successful 
(xxv.), and had it not been checked by the almost 
complete annihilation of the Midianites, it would 
have brought destruction upon the whole host of 
Israel (xxv. 17; xxxi. 2). The vengeance then exe¬ 
cuted upon Midian was terrible. Their cities and 
castles were burned; the entire males that fell into 
the hands of the conquerors were put to death, and 
with them all the married females; and the young 
women and children were reduced to slavery. It 
has been affirmed that these acts of vengeance are 
so cruel, so barbarous in their character, that they 
could never have been prompted by a God of love, 
and that, therefore, the narrative cannot be con¬ 
sidered as of divine authority. Those who bring 
such an accusation against the Scriptures must 
surely overlook the leading circumstances of the 
case—they must forget that the God of love is also 
the God of justice . The whole Midianitish nation, 
male and female, had deliberately combined and 
conspired by wile and stratagem, to wean the Is¬ 
raelites from their allegiance to the God of heaven; 
and not only so, but wantonly to allure them to the 
commission of the most foul and degrading crimes. 
Was it inconsistent with justice for the moral Go¬ 
vernor of the universe to punish such guilt ? Could 
any punishment less sweeping have freed the earth 
from crime so deep-rooted and so dangerous ? 

The details of this war given by Moses afford 
us some little insight into the nature of the country 
of Midian, and the occupations of the people. The 
Midianites were not pure nomads ; they had cities 
and goodly castles (xxxi. 10). Their principal 
wealth consisted, however, in flocks and herds, for 
the Israelites captured 675,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, 
and 61,000 asses. It is singular that camels are not 
mentioned; but it is probable that as the Israelites 
were all footmen, the camels escaped to the desert. 
Recent investigations have shown that the whole 
desert east of Edom and Moab is thickly studded 
with the ruins of ancient cities and castles (Wallin, 
in Journal of R. G.S., xxiv. 115, seq.; Porter, Da¬ 
mascus, ii. 188; Wetzstein, Reisebericht iibcrHauran, 
etc.; Graham, in Journal of R.G.S. for 1859). 
These were doubtless the habitations of the Midi¬ 
anites. The whole region around their cities, 
extending from the mountains of Hauran to the 
/Elanitic Gulf, though now dreary and desolate, is 
not barren. In spring and early summer it is 
covered with vegetation, and it has many rich val¬ 
leys, a few patches of which are still here and there 
cultivated by the Arab tribes. Everywhere there 
are evidences of partial cultivation in former days, 
and there are also traces of a comparatively dense 
population. 

Some time previous to the exodus it appears that 
the Midianites had allied themselves closely to the 


Moabites. Sihon, king of the Amorites, made 
war upon Moab and Ammon, conquered a large 
part of their territory, and retained possession of it 
(Judg. xi. 13-23). At the same time he made 
Midian, the ally of Moab, tributary; and hence 
the five princes of Midian are called by Joshua 
‘ vassals (^'•DJ ; Keil on Josh. xiii. 21) or ‘ dukes’ 

of Sihon. The defeat of Sihon by the Israelites 
secured the freedom of the Midianites; and then they, 
fearing that they should in like manner be subdued 
by Moses, conspired to destroy Israel, and thus 
brought destruction upon themselves. The govern¬ 
ment of Midian was doubtless similar to that of all 
the nations of Arabia—patriarchal. The nation 
was divided into a number of tribes, each of which 
was independent, and led by its own sheikh or chief. 
In time of common danger or of war, the sheikhs 
of the various tribes formed a council, but always 
acknowledged the presidency of the head of one 
leading family, who was (and still is) styled the 
4 prince’ {Emir) of the nation. Five of the 
sheikhs of Midian are mentioned in Judges as sub¬ 
jects of Sihon. In Num. xxxi. 8 they are called 

‘ kings’ Cota) ; while in chap. xxii. 4, Moab is 
said to have consulted with the ‘elders’ fOpt) of 
Midian. The great Arab tribes have two classes 
of chiefs : one class is composed of the rulers of the 
leading divisions of the tribe ; the other of the 
rulers of subdivisions. The former are hereditary, 
the latter are simply influential or warlike men who, 
by their talents, have gathered round them a num¬ 
ber of families. It would seem to be the former 
class—the hereditary rulers of Midian—who are 
called ‘kings ;’ while the others, the influential 
leaders or senators of the tribe, are termed 
‘ elders.’ 

There is no farther mention of the Midianites 
in history for two hundred years. During that 
period the nation had completely recovered its an¬ 
cient influence and power, and they again turned 
their arms against their old enemies the Israelites. 
For seven years they oppressed them so grievously 
that the people were forced to flee from the open 
country, and to seek an asylum in mountain fast¬ 
nesses, in caves, and in fortified cities (Judg. vi. 1, 
2). Midian was now at the head of a great con¬ 
federacy, comprising the Amalekites and the lead¬ 
ing tribes of Arabia, called by the sacred historian 
Beiii Kedem (‘ children of the East,’ ver. 3). In 
early spring the confederates assembled their vast 
flocks and herds, descended through the defiles of 
Gilead, crossed the Jordan, and overran the rich 
plains of central Palestine, plundering and destroy¬ 
ing all before them— 4 sheep, oxen, asses,’ property, 
the young corn, and the luxuriant pastures : 4 For 
they came up with their cattle, and their tents, and 
they came as grasshoppers for multitude ; for both 
they and their camels were without number; and 
they entered into the land to destroy it’ (ver. 5). 
In their distress the Israelites cried unto the Lord, 
and he sent a deliverer in the person of Gideon 
(ver. 8-13). The invaders were concentrated on 
Esdraelon—their flocks covering the whole of that 
splendid plain, and their encampment lying along 
the base of ‘the hill of Moreh,’ now called little 
Plermon (ver. 33 ; vii. 1, 12). Gideon assembled 
his band of warriors at the well of Harod, or foun¬ 
tain of Jezreel, situated at the foot of Gilboa, and 
famed in after days as the scene of Saul’s defeat 
and death (vii. 1); Harod. The romantic incidents 
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of the attack, and the rout and slaughter of the 
Midianites, are well known. Gideon having col¬ 
lected the forces of Israel (ver. 23), followed the 
fugitives across the Jordan, up the hills of Gilead, 
and away over the plain into the heart of their 
own country. There he completely overthrew the 
whole host (viii. 12). Two of their ‘ princes’ (*H£>, 
literally ‘generals’) had already fallen at the fords 
of the Jordan, having been intercepted by Ephraim 

(vii. 25); but their two ‘kings’ fofa), Zebah and 
Zalmunna, had escaped with the remnant of their 
followers to Midian. These were captured by 
Gideon and slain in revenge for his brothers, whom 
they had put to death at Tabor (viii. 18-21). The 
power of Midian was completely broken. In a 
single campaign they lost their princes, the flower 
of their warriors, and their vast wealth. ‘ Thus 
was Midian subdued before the children of Israel, 
so that they lifted up their heads no more ’ (viii. 28). 
Their name as a nation appears no more in history. 

The graphic narrative of the book of Judges 
places before us a most interesting and vivid picture 
of life, costume, and warfare among the wild desert 
tribes in those early ages; and the writer can testify 
that little change has taken place in them during 
the lapse of 3000 years. A few years ago he had 
an opportunity of witnessing a somewhat similar 
gathering of Arab tribes on the very same plain 
of Esdraelon, and a fierce battle fought by them on 
the northern slopes of Tabor (Handbook, p. 355). 
The Bedawin, from beyond Jordan—‘ the children 
of the East’—to this day cross the river periodi¬ 
cally in early spring, pasture their immense droves 
of camels and flocks of sheep on the plain of Jez- 
reel, and plunder the villages far and near. Their 
dress and trappings are the same as those of the 
Midianites—scarlet robes on the chiefs ; crescent¬ 
shaped ornaments and chains of gold and silver 
round the necks of their horses and dromedaries ; 
necklaces, earrings, and nose-jewels on all their 
women (Judg. viii. 24-26).* 

It has been seen that Jethro was priest of Midian, 
and belonged to that nation. Now, in Judg. i. 16 
he is called a Kenite ; and his people, the Kenites, 
are represented as entering Palestine with the 
Israelites and settling among them. There is a 
difficulty here which cannot now be solved in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. It seems most pro¬ 
bable that the Kenites were a branch of the Midia¬ 
nites—a sub-tribe organised and led by Jethro. 
They may have remained in connection with their 
brethren so long as they were at peace with Israel; 
but when war broke out, and the Divine vengeance 
was impending over Midian, then the Kenites 
joined the Israelites. [Kenites.] 

Isaiah makes a passing reference to Midian, but 
it seems probable that it is a mere poetical figure, 
having no reference to the existing state of the na¬ 
tion (lx. 6). Such also is the allusion to ‘curtains 
of the land of Midian’ by Habakkuk (iii. 7). 
Eusebius and Jerome describe Madian (Mafocfia) 
as a city south of Arabia, on the eastern shore of 


* The word translated ‘ ornaments’ D^fl^ (ver. 
26), signifies ‘little moons’ or ‘crescents ;’ in the 
LXX. firjviaKOL; Vulg. lunula. The Midianites 
probably worshipped the moon, and carried these 
peculiar ornaments as charms. Idence, doubtless, 
originated the crescent as the standard and symbol 
of Mohammedanism. 


the Red Sea, in the desert of the Saracens 
(Onomast., s. v.) This town is also mentioned by 
Arab geographers (Edrisi iii. 5) ; Abulfeda states 
that it lies on the shore of the ZElanitic Gulf, five 
days’ journey from Aila {Arab., p. 77, ed. Rom¬ 
mel). It is doubtless the same place which 
Ptolemy calls Modlapa (vi. 7), and Josephus 
M adirjurj (Antiq. xii. II. 1). It is now ruined and 
deserted, though retaining its old name, and thus 
bringing down the name of Abraham’s son to 
modern times (see Winer, R. IV., s. v. Midianiter; 
Forster, Geogr. of Arabia, i. 339, seq. ; Reland, 
Pal. 97, seq. ; Stanley, Eastern Church, 337, seq.; 
Cellarius, Geogr. ii. 677.—J. L. P. 

MIDRASH (t^VJD), plural Midrashim, Mid- 
rashcjth (D^TID, rnumo), the most ancient 
Jewish exposition of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

1. Title and its Signification, etc. The term 
CHIDj which is strangely rendered in the text of 
the A. V. by story (2 Chron. xiii. 22 ; xxiv. 27), 
is the Aramaic infinitive of to search into, to 
examine, to investigate, to explain, and primarily 
denotes the study , the exposition of Holy Scripture 
in the abstract and general sense. Thus it is said, 

‘ Not the study of it (tZnDH) but the doing of the 
law is the chief thing’ (Aboth, i. 17). The study or 
exposition of Holy Writ ({^H'lD) was effected in 
earlier times through public discourses delivered 
on Sabbaths, festivals, and days of assembly, by 
the priests, Levites, elders of Israel, and prophets. 
During the period of the second temple, when the 
canonical books and the written discourses of the 
older prophets became unintelligible to the mass 
of the people who spoke Hebraized Aramaic, 
these public expositions became more formal and 
were delivered on a larger scale by the lawyers, or 
Scribes (D v *lG1D) as they are called in the N. T., 
the directors of schools (p 31 ), graduated rabbins 
(nUl, only with suff. IWQ")), or learned men in 
general and members of societies (D , H2n). 

2. Design and Classification. —The design of the 
Midrash or exposition varied according to circum¬ 
stances. Sometimes the lecturer (j&Tl, fc^TH) 
confined himself to giving a running paraphrase 
(jCOTinD) into the vulgar Aramaic, or the other 
dialects of the country, of the lessons from the 
Law and Prophets which were read in IPebrew 
[Haphtara], thus gradually giving rise to the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Greek versions, so that these 
Targumim may be regarded as being the result, or 
forming part of the Midrash. The chief design of 
the Midrash, however, was to propound the Scrip¬ 
tures either legally or homUetically. Lienee ob¬ 
tained that twofold mode of exposition called the 
legal or Halachic exegesis, and the homiletic or 
Hagadic exegesis, and their respective literatures. 

A. The Legal or Halachic Exegesis. —The object 
of this branch of exposition is to ascertain, by 
analogy, combination, or otherwise, the meaning 
of the Law respecting exceptional cases about 
which there is no direct enactment in the Mosaic 
code, as it was the only rule of practice in the 
political and religious government of the Jews 
under all vicissitudes of the commonwealth, and as 
the motto of the expositors and administrators of it 
was ‘Turn it (i. e. , the inspired code) over and 
over again, for everything is in it and will be dis¬ 
covered therein’ (Aboth, v. 22). The laws thus 
obtained, either by deduction from the text or 

introduction into it, are called Halachoth (ITD^H, 
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sing. H^n, from "j^n, to go), the rule by which to 
go, the binding precept, the authoritative law, being 
equivalent to the Hebrew word D^DDl^D (comp. 
Chaldee Paraphrase on Exod. xxi. 9), and this 
mode of exposition, which is chiefly confined to the 
Pentateuch as the legal part of the O. T., is 
termed Halachic Exegesis. These Halachoth 

(rVD^n), some of which are coeval with the enact¬ 
ments in the Pentateuch itself (Deut. xvii. 11), and 
some are the labours of the Great Synagogue or 
the Sopherim = Scribes—beginning with Ezra and 
terminating with Simon the Just—were for cen¬ 
turies transmitted orally, and hence are also called 
Shematha (Kn^Dt^), i. e., that which was heard, or 
that which was received by members of the chain 
of tradition (nyiD^n KnyD&y). Those prohibi¬ 
tory laws or Fences (J'D, VU, later mfj) which 
the Sopherim were obliged to make on their own 
account in consequence of the new wants of the 
times, without being indicated in the Pentateuch, 
and which are called Sopheric precepts ('HITJ 
D’HDID), and in the N. T. Tradition of the Eldei's 
(irapadocns tujv TTpecr^vrlpcju, Matt. xv. 2; Mark 
vii. 3), are distinguished from the traditional laws 
which are deduced from the Bible. The latter 
are designated Deductions from the Law (“IpV 
and are of equal authority with the 
Biblical precepts. The few learned men who 
during the period of the Sopherim (b.c. 450-300) 
wrote down some of these laws, or indicated 
them by certain signs (DUDD) or hints (DTD")) in 
their scrolls of the Pentateuch, only did so to assist 
their memory, and the documents are called 

Secret Scrolls (D'HnD JTI^ID). These marginal 
glosses in the MSS. of the Law became the basis 
of the Massora. Gradually, however, these Hala¬ 
choth were fully written down, and are embodied in 
the following works. 

i. It was not till the period of the Tanaim 
(D^D, sing. frequentative of the Chaldee 

rijn, i.q., Heb. = to repeat, hence the 
repeaters, the readers, an honourable appellation 
given to those doctors who transmitted the oral 
law), 220 B.C.-220 A.D., that the fixing, collecting 
and final redaction of the Halacha , or this mass of 
juridico-political and religious practice, or doctrine 
of human and divine law (humani et divini juris), 
took place. The first attempt at a compilation and 
rubrification of it was made by Hillel I. (75 B.c. -75 
A.D.), who classified and arranged the diverse laws 
under six sedarim (Q'H'ID) or orders [Hillel I.] 
In this he was followed by ’Akiba (a.d. 20-120), 
and Simon III. b. Gamaliel II., who was the presi¬ 
dent of the Synedrium a.d. 140-163, and whose 
son R. Jehudah I. the Holy, called Rabbi /car’ 
^°Xb v (died circa 193 a.d.), completed the final 
redaction of the code called Mishna* 


* There is a difference of opinion about the 
etymology and signification of the word i"UD>D. 
Some derive it from PU^, to repeat, and explain it 
to mean repetition , i. e., the second, or oral law (so 
Epiphanius, devrlpucns ; Zunz, Gottesdienstlich. Vor- 
trage, p. 45 ; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature , p. 
271, etc., etc.) Whilst others again submit that 
as the construct is (comp. H 

UrUfc^D, etc.), and not PU^D, as Deut. xvii. 18, it 
must be derived from the Aramaic PUt£> or P0P1, to 
explain, to unfold. Hence also pflUfiD. This 
explanation is not only mentioned in the Aruch , 


ii. The Mishna, however, like the Pentateuch, 
soon became the subject of discussion or study 
(BmD), as many of its expositions and enactments 
are not only couched in obscure language, but are 
derived from antagonistic sources. Hence, like 
the divine code of the law, which it both sup¬ 
plements and expounds, the Mishna itself was 
expounded during the period of the Amoraim 
(D^fcOIDN, sing. KTIDK, from “IDK, to say, to hold 
forth, to expound, hence expositors; an appellation 
given to the public expositors of the oral law 

rYD^PI* * recorded by the Tanahn), 220-540 a.d., 
both in Jerusalem and Babylon. The result of 
these expositions is the two Talmuds , or more 
properly Gemaras,* viz., the Jerusalem and the 
Babylon. [Talmud; Education.] 

Hi. Prior in point of age to the compilation of 
the Mishna is the commentary on Exodus called 

Mechilta plur. i'n^ 3 D, >■ Heb. rOD, 

measure, axiom), i. e., Norm or Rule. The Me¬ 
chilta is composed of nine Tractates (nirD' , DD) sub¬ 
divided into sections (nV^HD), and treats on select 
sections of Exodus in the following order:—The 
first Tract treats on Exod. xii. i-xiii. 6, in eighteen 
sections ; the second Tract is on xiii. 7-xiv. 31, 
in six sections ; the third is on xv. 1-21, in ten 
sections; the fourth is on xv. 22-xvii. 7, in seven 
sections ; the fifth is on xvii. 8-xviii. 27, in four 
sections ; the sixth is on xix. i-xx. 22, in eleven 
sections; the seventh is on xxi. i-xxii. 22, in eight 
sections; the eighth is on xxii. 23-xxiii. 19, in two 
sections; and the ninth tract is on chap. xxxi. 
12-17; xxxv. 1-3, in two sections. The first com¬ 
pilation of the Mechilta was most probably made 
under the influence of R. Islimael b. Elisa, circa 
90 a.d. [Ishmael B. Elisa], which accounts for 
its containing so many of his maxims not to be 
found elsewhere. It was, however, re-edited after¬ 
wards, and greatly altered (comp. Geiger, Urschrift, 
434, ff.) It was first printed in Constantinople, 
1515, then again in Venice, 1545, then with a com¬ 
mentary and revised text by M. Frankfurter, Amst. 
1712; but the best edition is that of Landau, 
Vilna 1844. A Latin translation of it by Ugolini 
is given in his Thesaurus Antiquitaium Sacrum, 
vol. xiv., Venice 1 75 2 * 

iv. Commentary on Leviticus, called Sip lira, 
Sifra (fcODD), the Book; also Siphra D'be Rab 
(1"1 ‘Ql &ODD), Siphra of the school of Rab, be¬ 
cause Rab — Abba Areka, the first of the Amoraim, 
and founder of the celebrated school at Sora, of 
which he was president twenty-eight years, 219- 
247 a.d. [Education], is its author; and by some 
it is denominated Boraitha shel To 7 'ath Cohanim 

(DU HD min hw NJYHD); because the book of Levi¬ 
ticus which it expounds is called by the Jews the 
Code of the Priests (DUHD min, Jebamoth, 72 b ; 

where DTUJtPI (Deut. vi. 7) is quoted to corrobo¬ 
rate it; but is defended by Frankel ( Ueber palds- 
tinische und alexandrinische Schriftforschung, p. 
7), who also adduces the expression JU 3 JTI from 
Onkelos, and is in perfect accordance with the im¬ 
port of its cognate terms PHI]"), TlD^H, and 

PHDJ, all of which denote teaching, exposition, 
study. 

* For the signification of the words Talmud 

(TlD^n) and Gemara (fcODJ), see the preceding 
note. 
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Rashi, on Levit. ix. 23). The Siphra is divided 
into treatises (D'H'D'H) which are subdivided into 
sections (JTlfcJHQ), and these again into chapters 
(D^TUD). The first edition of it-appeared together 
with the Mechilta and Siphri, Constantinople 1515, 
then Venice 1545 ; and, with a very extensive com¬ 
mentary by Ibn Chajim, Venice 1609-11, with the 
commentary Ha-Tor a Veha-Mitzwa , by M. L. 
Malbim, Bucharest i860. The best edition, how¬ 
ever, is that by Schlossberg, with the commentary 
of Abraham b. David, and the Massoreth Ha- 
Talmud of Weiss, Vienna 1862. A Latin transla¬ 
tion of it by Ugolini is given in his Thesaurus 
Antiquitaium Sacnim, vol. xiv., Venice 1752. 

v. Commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
called Siplire or Siphri CHDD), the Books , also 
Siphri Dbe Rab (22 '21 ’HDD), because Rab, the 
author of the preceding work, is also the author of 

this commentary, and Vishalchu (in^fc^l), because 
it begins with Num. v. 2, where this word occurs. 
The commentary on Numbers is divided into one 
hundred and sixty-one chapters, and that on Deut¬ 
eronomy into three hundred and fifty-seven. The 
Siphre first appeared with the Michilta and Siphra, 
Constantinople 1515, Venice, 1545. The best edi¬ 
tion of it is in two volumes, with the extensive com¬ 
mentary by Lichtstein, the first volume of which 
was published, Dyrhenfort 1810, and the second 
Radvill 1819. A Latin translation of it by Ugolini 
is given in his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrum, 
vol. xv., Venice 1753. 

B. The Homiletic or Hagadic Exegesis. —The 
design of this branch of the Midrash or exposition 
is to edify the people of Israel in their most holy 
faith, to encourage them to obedience, to com¬ 
mend to them the paths of virtue and morality, 
to stimulate them to all good works, and to com¬ 
fort them in tribulation by setting before them the 
marvellous dealings of Providence with the chil¬ 
dren of man, the illustrious examples of the holy 
patriarchs, and the signal punishment of evil doers 
from bygone history—investing each character, 
and every event, with the halo or contumely, the 
poetry or the legend, which the fertile genius of 
the Hebrew nation and the creative power of tra¬ 
dition had called into existence in the course of 
time. This branch of exposition extends over the 
whole Hebrew Scriptures, whilst the Halachic 
interpretation, as we have seen, is chiefly confined to 
the Pentateuch, which is the civil and legal por¬ 
tion of the Bible. It is also called Hagada (HTin ; 
Chaldee iTUtf, from 2ti, to say), said , reported , 
on dit, without its having any binding authority in 
contradistinction to the Halacha , which is authori¬ 
tative law. When it is stated that this department 
of Biblical exegesis is interspersed with homiletics, 
the beautiful maxims and ethical sayings of illus¬ 
trious men, attractive mystical expositions about 
angels and demons, paradise and hell, Messiah 
and the Prince of Darkness ; poetical allegories, 
symbolical interpretations of all the feasts and fasts, 
charming parables, witty epithalamiums, touch¬ 
ing funeral orations, amazing legends, biographical 
and characteristic sketches of Biblical persons and 
national heroes; popular narratives and historical 
notices of men, women, and events of bygone 
days; philosophical disquisitions, satirical assaults 
on the heathen and their rites, able defences of Ju¬ 
daism, etc. etc.—it will be readily understood why 
the Jewish nation gradually transferred to this store¬ 


house of Biblical and national lore the name Mid- 
rash = the exposition , /car’ e%oxn v > This branch of 
public and popular exposition, in which the people 
at large naturally felt far more interest than in the 
dry disquisitions about legal enactments, being 
thus called by them The Midrash , the collection of 
works which contain this sacred and national lore, 
obtained the name Midrashim (D^YID), Com¬ 
mentaries, in the sense of Caesar’s Commentaries . 
Hence the term Midrashic or Hagadic exegesis 
so commonly used in Jewish writings, by which is 
meant an interpretation effected in the spirit of 
those national and traditional views. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal Midrashim, or commentaries 
in the more restricted sense of the word,* which 
contain the ancient Hagadic expositions. 

i. Midrash Rabboth (DU "1 &THD), or simply 

Rabboth (rfQ"l), which is ascribed to Qshaja b. 
Nachmani (fl. 278, A.D.), and derives its name 
from the fact that this collection begins with 
a Hagada of Oshaja Rabba of which 

mm is the pi.) It contains ten Midrashim, 
which bear the respective names of—I. Bereshith 
Rabba (#22 JWNm), abbreviated from Bereshith 
d'Rabbi Oshaja Rabba (WIK W WfcTQ 
XU!), on Genesis, divided into a hundred sec¬ 
tions (lYlKHD) ; 2. Shemoth Rabba (222 JTID^), on 
Exodus, in fifty-two sections ; 3. Vajikra Rabba 
(HTI fcOp' ,, l), on Leviticus, in thirty-seven sections ; 
4. Bamidbar Rabba (mi 11101 ), on Numbers, 
in twenty-three sections ; 5* Debarim Rabba (D'Hin 
mi), on Deuteronomy, in eleven sections ; 6. Shir 
Ha-Shirim Rabba (mi n'l'Wl W), also called 
Agadath Chasith (JVtn ITUX), because the text 
begins with the word Chasith, on the Song 
of Songs ; 7. Midrash Ruth Rabba (Dll t^llD 
mi), on Ruth; 8. Midrash Eicha Rabbathi 
Pmi m^K), on Lamentations; 9. Midrash Cohe- 

leth (n^np EniD)i on Ecclesiastes; and 10. Mid- 

rash Megillath Esther finDK tDID), 

also called Hagadath Megilla (r6jD mJH), on 
Esther. This entire collection was first published 
in Venice, 1545, it has been reprinted many times 
since; but the best edition of it is that published 
by Schrentzel with the different commentaries, two 
vols., Stettin 1863. Excerpts of the Midrash on 
Ruth, Esther, and Lamentations, have been pub¬ 
lished in Latin by Schnell, Altdorf. 1650. The 
age of the compilation of the separate Midrashim 
constituting this collection is critically and elabo¬ 
rately discussed by Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden, p. 174-184, 263, ff. 

ii. Pesikta (Nnp'DQ), compiled by Cabana or 
Kahana b. Tachlifa, who was born about 330 


* It must here be remarked that as this branch 
of the Midrash embraces the whole cycle of ethics, 
metaphysics, history, theosophy, etc., as well as 
Biblical exposition, it has been divided into — 1. 
General Hagada or Hagada Midrash, in its wider 
sense, treating almost exclusively on morals, his¬ 
tory, etc. ; and ii. into Special Hagada or Hagada 
Midrash, in its narrower, and Midrash in its 
narrowed sense, occupying itself almost entirely 
with Biblical exposition, and making the elements 
of the general Hagada subservient to its purpose. 
It would be foreign to the design of this article 
were we to discuss anything more than the Midrash 
in its narrowest sense. 
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A.D., and died in4.11 [Education]. This Mid¬ 
rash, which comprises a complete cycle of lectures 
on the Pericopes of the feasts and fasts [Haph- 
taraJ, and which was lost for several centuries, has 
been restored by an anonymous writer about the 
year 846 A. D. , and edited under the name Pesikta 
Rabbathi (TDl XnjTDa), intermixing it, however, 
with portions from the Midrash Jelamdenu. In this 
new form the Pesikta was first published by Isaac 
b. Chajim Ha-Cohen, Prague 1655. An excellent 
edition, entitled fcTlEfi mnjn Dtf TQ1 WlpDi), 
with divisions into paragraphs, an emended text, 
extensive references, and a critical commentary and 
indices by Seeb (Wolf) b. Israel Isser, was pub¬ 
lished in Breslau 1831. The nature and date of 
this Mid rash are discussed in a most masterly 
manner by Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge , 
185-226, 239-251 ; Rapaport, Erech Millin , p. 
171 ; see also the article Cahana b. Tachlifa 
in this Cyclopaedia. 

Hi. Midrash Tanchuma (NDiniD i. e ., 

the Midrash, compiled by Tanchuma b. Abba 
(flour, circa 440 a.d.), also called Midrash Jelam¬ 
denu (IHD^ from the fact that eighty-two 

sections begin with the formula it teaches 

us , ox we are taught. This Midrash extends over 
the whole Pentateuch, and consists of 140 sections. 
It contains extracts from the Mechilta, Siphre, Va- 
Ikra Rabba, Pesikta, and Boraitha de Rabbi 
Eliezer, and was first published after a redaction 
of the first Geonim period, when a great deal of it 
was lost, altered, and interpolated, by Joseph b. 
Shoshan, Constantinople 1520 (not 1528 as is 
stated by Etheridge, Jerusalem and Tiberias, p. 
233) ; then Venice 1545 ; Mantua 1563 ; Salo- 
nica 1578; with corrections after two MSS. and 
additions, Verona 1595 ; and at different other 
places ; but the best edition is that with the two¬ 
fold commentary by Chan. Sandel b. Joseph, 
Vilna 1833. For a thorough analysis of this Mid¬ 
rash we must refer to Zunz, Die Gottesdiefistlichen 
Vortrdge , p. 226-238. 

iv. Pirke Rabbi Eliezer (“ItJ/vK also 

called Boraitha or Agada de Rabbi Eliezer (NTlK 

uyta 'UVl Nn"-D IN), because Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus (flour, circa 70 a.d.) is its reputed author. 
This Midrash, which discusses the principal events 
recorded in the Pentateuch, consists of fifty-four 
sections, treating respectively on the following 
important subjects :—the life of R. Eliezer (secs, l 
and ii.) ; the creation (iii.-vi.) ; new moon (vii.); 
intercalary year (viii.) ; the fifth day’s creation 
(ix.); the flight of Jonah, and his abode in the fish 
(x.) ; the sixth day’s creation (xi.) ; Adam, para¬ 
dise, and the creation of the plants (xii.) ; the 
fall (xiii.); the curse (xiv.) ; paradise and hell 
(xv.); Isaac and Rebecca (xvi.); the offices to be 
performed to bridal pairs and mourners (xvii.) ; 
the creation (xviii.) ; the ten things created on the 
eve of the sixth creation day (xix.) ; the expulsion 
from paradise (xx.); Adam, Eve, Cain, and 
Abel (xxi.); the degeneracy of Cain’s descendants 
and the Flood (xxii.); the ark and its occupants 
(xxiii.) ; the descendants of Noah, the tower of 
Babel (xxiv.); Sodom, Lot, and his wife (xxv.); 
the ten temptations of Abraham (xxvi.); his 
rescuing Lot (xxvii.) ; God’s covenant with Abra¬ 
ham (xxviii.) ; his circumcision (xxix.) ; the send¬ 
ing away of Hagar and Ishmael, the condition of 


the Jews in the days of Messiah (xxx.); Abraham 
about to sacrifice Isaac (xxxi.) ; Isaac bestowing 
the blessing on Jacob (xxxii.) ; the resurrection 
(xxxiii.) ; future state (xxxiv.) ; Jacob’s dream 
(xxxv.); his sojourn with Laban (xxxvi.) ; his 
wrestling with the angel (xxxvii.) ; the selling of 
Joseph (xxxviii.) ; Jacob’s sojourn in Egypt 
(xxxix.) ; God’s manifestation in the bush (xl.) ; 
the giving of the Law (xli.) ; the exodus (xlii.) ; 
the power of repentance (xliii.); the conflict of 
Moses with Amalek (xliv.); the golden calf (xlv.) ; 
the tables of stone and the atonement (xlvi.) ; the 
exploit of Phineas (xlvii.) ; the birth of Moses 
and the redemption from Egypt (xlviii.) ; Samuel, 
Saul, Agag, Haman, Mordecai, Titus, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, Ahasuerus, Vashti, and Esther (xlix.-l.) ; 
the new creation (li.) ; the seven wonders of the 
world (lii.); the punishment of calumny, Absalom 
and David (liii.) ; and the leprosy of Miriam (liv.) 
This Midrash, which is chiefly written in pure and 
easy Hebrew, was first published in Constantinople 
1514, and has since been reprinted numerous times, 
but the best edition is with the critical commentary 

called the Great Edifice (^nJH IV-l), emended text 
and references to Talmud and Midrashim by 
Broda, Vilna 1838. A convenient edition of it 
has appeared in Lemberg 1858, and a Latin trans¬ 
lation by Vorst has been published under the title 
Capitida R. Eliezer is continentia imprimis succinc- 
tam histories sacrce recensionem , etc ., cum vetl. Rabb. 
Co?nmentariis , Leyden 1644. The composition 
and age of this Midrash are discussed by Zunz, 
Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge , p. 271-278. 

v. Midrash on Samuel, called (^NIDfcy 
[NDm]) Midrash Shmuel [Rabbatha ], divided into 
thirty-two sections (m£H!D), twenty-four of which 
are devoted to 1 Sam. and eight to 2 Sam. It is 
chiefly made up of excerpts from older works, and 
the compiler is supposed to have lived about the 
beginning of the 11 th century. Rashi is the first 
who quotes this Midrash ( Comment, on Chron. x. 
13). It was first published in Constantinople 1517, 
and has since been frequently reprinted with the 
Midrash described below. The best editions ot 
it are the one with the twofold commentary Ez 
Joseph and Anaph Joseph, references to the parallel 
passages in the Talmud and Midrashim, etc., by 
Schrentzel, Stettin i860 ; and the other published 
together with the Midrash on Proverbs and the 
Comment, of Isaac Cohen, Lemberg 1861. 

vi. Midrash on the Psalms, called (D^D DHTD 
OTQ-I]) Midrash Tillim \llabbatha\ Hagadath 

Tillim (D^D ITUD), or Shochar Tob (HID 
after the words with which it commences. With 
the exceptions of seven psalms—viz., xlii., xevi., 
xcvii., xcviii., cxv., cxxiii., andcxxxi., this Midrash 
extends over the whole Psalter. As it contains 
extracts from the Babylonian Talmud, the Pesikta, 
Boraitha of R. Eliezer, Tanchuma, and Pesikta 
Rabbathi, it must have been compiled about the 
end of the 10th century, most probably in Italy. 

It was first published in Constantinople 1512. 
The portion on Ps. cxix., which extends to the 
first verses of letter p, is called Midrash Alpha 

Betha (NJVH NE&N from the fact that this 

is an alphabetic psalm, and lias been published 
separately, Salonica 1515. The Midrash on the 
Psalms has frequently been published together 
with the Midrash on Samuel, under the title 
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Midrash Shochar Tob pILD “in*lt^), which properly 
belongs only to that on the Psalms. 

vii. Midrash on Proverbs, called (v&JJJp tfVJD 

[fcsTim]) Midrash Mishle [. Rabbatha], consists of a 
compilation of those maxims and expositions from 
former works which are best calculated to illustrate 
and explain the import of the book of Proverbs. 
The compiler, who lived about the middle of the 
nth century, omits all the references to the origi¬ 
nal sources, discards the form of lectures, and 
assumes that of a commentary. The first edi¬ 
tion of this Midrash appeared in Constantinople 
1512-17, with the commentary Sera Abraham 
(Di"QX JTlf), Vilna 1834, and the commentary of 
Isaac Cohen, Stettin 1861. . 

viii. Midrash Jalkut (DIpT* or Jalkut 

Shimoni pJIJJBtP Dip!?') , i. e., the collection, or com¬ 
pilation of Simeon, who flourished in the nth cen¬ 
tury. This Midrash, which extends over the whole 
Hebrew Scriptures, is described in the article Cara 
in this Cyclopaedia. 

3. Method and Plan of the Midrash. —In dis¬ 
cussing its method and plan it must be borne in 
mind that the Midrash first developed itself in 
public lectures and homilies; that the ancient 
fragments of these discourses became afterwards 
literary commodities, serving frequently as the 
groundwork of literary productions ; and that the 
Midrashic writers or compilers mixed up other 
matters and pieces of their own composition with 
the remnants of expository lectures. The ancient 
relics, however, are easily discernible by their dia¬ 
lect, diction, etc., and by the authority to whom 
they are ascribed. That there was a method in 
them, has been shown by the erudite and inde¬ 
fatigable Jellinek, than whom there is no greater 
authority on the subject. Pie points out the follow¬ 
ing plan as gathered from the ancient fragments. 

i. The lecturer first set forth the theme of his 
discourse in a passage of Scripture enunciating the 
particular truth which he wished to unfold, and 
then illustrated it by a parable, and enforced it by 
a saying which was popular in the mouth of the 
people. This rule is given in the Midrash itself, 

comp, m, bm or6 tri, topo jni> pnirm 

nv'ta dhS, Midrash on the Song of Solomon, 1 a. 

ii. The attention of the audience was roused 
and the discourse was enlivened by the lecturer 
using a foreign word instead of a well-known ex¬ 
pression, or by employing a Greek, Latin, Aramaic, 
or Persian term in addition to the Hebrew (comp. 
Arttch, s. v. 'pTflK). This accounts for the 
striking fact that so many foreign words occur in 
the Midrash to express things for which the Pie- 
brew has expressions, and that both Iiebrew and 
foreign words, expressing the same idea, stand side 

by side (comp. [ID'p^ JltJ'pDl Tir6 TITO, Mi- 
drash Rabba on Genesis, c. vii.; fDI D'DILD PD 
pDIJM, Midrash on the Song of Solomon , 1 a). 

Hi. The lecturer increased the beauty of his dis¬ 
course by trying to discover analogies between 
numbers and persons related to each other— e. g., 
between David and Solomon. Comp. Midrash on 
the Song of Songs, ibid. 

iv. The lecture was also rendered more attrac¬ 
tive by being interspersed with plays upon words 
which were not intended to explain or corroborate 
a statement, but were simply meant to create a 
pleasant feeling in the audience. Hence, to judge 


of the frequent plays upon words by the rules of 
hermeneutics, is to misunderstand the aesthetics of 
the Iiagada. 

v. It was considered as ornamenting the discourse, 

and pleasing to the audience, when single words 
were reduced to their numerical value in order to 
put a certain point of the lecture into a clearer light. 
Thus, e. g., the lecturer speaking of Eliezer, Abra¬ 
ham’s faithful servant, and being desirous to show 
that he alone was worth a host of servants, re¬ 
marked that Eliezer 1 + 30 + 10 + 70 + 

7 + 200 = 318) is exactly as much as the three 
hundred and eighteen young men mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 14. Comp. Midrash Rabboth 011 Gen., 
ch. xlii. When it is remembered that the Hebrew 
letters were commonly used as numbers, it will be 
easily understood how the audience would be re¬ 
joiced to see a word converted so dexterously into 
figures. 

vi. To relieve the discourse of its monotony, the 
lecturer resolved a long word into several little 
words, or formed new words by taking away a 
letter or two from the preceding and following 
words in the same sentence. 

c If the Midrash is read with the guidance of these 
aesthetical canons,’ continues Dr. Jellinek, ‘ we 
shall find in it less arbitrariness and more order. 
We shall, moreover, understand its method and 
plan, and often be put in a position to distinguish 
the original discourse from the literary element of 
a later date, as well as from interpolations. For 
the confirmation of our aesthetical canons, let the 
reader compare and analyse chapters ii., iii., and 
v. of Midrash Rabboth on Genesis ’ {Ben Chananja 
iv., 3 S 3 , fr) 

4. Iialachic and Hagadic rules of interpretation. 
—The preceding exposition of the method and plan 
of the Midrash has prepared us to enter upon the 
Iialachic and Hagadic rules of interpretation which 
were collected and systematised by Elieser b. Jose 

the Galilean ,| DV)» one of principal in¬ 

terpreters of the Pentateuch in the 2d century of the 
Christian era. According to this celebrated Doctor, 
whose sayings are so frequently recorded in the 
Talmud and the Siphri, there are thirty-two rules 

(nHD DTl^l whereby the Bible is to be 

interpreted, which are as follows :— 

i. By the superfluous use of the three particles 
DX, D 3 , and *)&$, the Scriptures indicate in a three¬ 
fold manner that something more is included in the 
text than the apparent declaration would seem to 
imply. Thus, e.g., when it is said, Gen. xxi. 1, 

4 And the Lord visited (ITItf Sarah the 
superfluous fit's, which sometimes denotes with, 
is used to indicate that with Sarah the Lord also 
visited other barren women. The second DJ is 
used superfluously in the passage * take also your 
herds, and also (DJ) your flocks ’ (Exod. xii. 32), 
to indicate that Pharaoh also gave the Israelites 
sheep and oxen, in order to corroborate the 
declaration made in Exod. x. 25 ; whilst the 
superfluous *1^, 2 Kings ii. 14, ‘ he also (*]&<) had 
smitten the waters,’ indicates that more wonders 
were shown to Elisha at the Jordan than to Elijah, 
as it is declared in 2 Kings ii, 9, This rule is 
called ’’‘Q’H, inclusion, more meant than said. 

ii. By the superfluous use of the three particles 

and | 0 , the Scriptures point out something 
which is to be excluded. Thus, e.g., in Gen. vii. 
23, ‘And Noah only remained,’ shows that 
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even Noah was near death, thus indicating exclu¬ 
sion. The superfluous pi in ‘ only (pi) the fear 
of God is not in this, place’ (Gen. xx. n), shows 
that the inhabitants were not altogether godless ; 
whilst |D in Exod. xviii. 13, ‘And the people 
stood by Moses from (|D) the morning unto the 
evening,’ indicates that it did not last all day, but 
only six hours (Sabbath, 10 a). This rule is called 
Diy'D, diminution, exclusion. 

in. If words denoting inclusion follow each other, 
several things are included. Tlius in 1 Sam. xvii. 
36, ‘ Thy servant slew also (fIN Dl) the lion, also 
(Dl) the bear,’ three superfluous expressions follow 
each other, to show that he slew three other animals 
besides the two expressly mentioned in the text. 
This rule is called IH^I IflK IH'1, inclusion after 
inclusion. 

iv. If words denoting exclusion folloiv each other, 
several things are excluded. Thus in Num. xii. 2, 
‘hath the Lord indeed only spoken to Moses? 
hath he not also spoken to us?’ the superfluous 
expressions pi and ^JK which follow each pther 
denote that the Lord spoke to Aaron and Miriam 
before he spoke to Moses, thus not only without 
the lawgiver being present to it, but before God 
spoke to him, and not only did he speak to Aaron, 
but also to Miriam, so that there is here a twofold 
exclusion. If two or more inclusive words follow 
each other, and do not admit of being explained as 
indicative of inclusion, they denote exclusion. Thus, 
e.g ., if the first word includes the whole, whilst the 
second only includes a part, the first inclusion is 
modified and diminished by the second. If, on 
the contrary, two or more exclusive words follow 
each other, and do not admit of being explained 
ns indicative of exclusion, they denote inclusion. 
Thus, e. g. , if the first excludes four, whilst the 
second only excludes two, two only remain included, 
so that the second exclusive expression serves to 
include or increase. This rule is called IflK DIJPD 
LDIV’D, exclusion after exclusion, and the two excep¬ 
tions are respectively denominated IflK IH^I pH 

' 13 * 1 , inclusion after inclusion effect- 
ing diminution , and DWO Inis' DIJJ'D j'X 

rra-b, exclusion after ex cl us io 71 effecting increase 
(comp. Pessachim , 23 a; Joma, 43 a; Megilla , 23 
b ; Kiddushin, 21b; Baba Kama , 45 b ; Sanhe¬ 
drin^ 15 a ; with Menachoth, 34 a). 

v. Expressed inference frotn the minor to the 

major , called DH1ED 1 £ini i?p. An example of 
this rule is to be found in Jer. xii. 5, ‘ If thou hast 
run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, 
[inference] then how canst thou contend with 
horses T 

vi. Implied inference from the minor to the major , 

called E1DD IDIJTl hp- This is found in Ps. xv. 
4, ‘ He sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth 
not,’ hence how much less if he swears to his ad¬ 
vantage (comp. Maccoth , 24 a). 

vie. Inference from analogy or parallels , called 
iTlD> nm Thus it is said of Samuel, that ‘ there 
shall no razor come upon his head’ (1 Sam. i. 11), 
and the same language is used with respect to 
Samson, ‘ no razor shall come on his head’ (Judg. 
xiii. 5) ; whereupon is based the deduction from 
analogy, that just as Samson was a Nazarite so 
also Samuel (Nasir, 66 a, and see rule 2 in the 
articles Hillel and Ishmael B. Elisa of this 
Cyclopaedia). 


viii. Building of the father (UK [OH) is the pro¬ 
perty of any subject which is made the starting- 
point, and to constitute a rule (HK, a father ) for 
all similar subjects. Thus, e.g., in Exod. iii. 4, it 
is stated, ‘ God called unto him out of the midst of 
the bush, and said Moses, Moses;’ hence it con¬ 
cludes, that whenever God spoke to Moses, he ad¬ 
dressed him in the same manner. For the different 
modifications of this rule, see 3 and 4 in the article 
Hillel, and 3 in the article Ishmael b. Elisa 
of this Cyclopaedia. 

ix. Bi A achylogy (i"TOp TH). The Scriptures 
sometimes express themselves briefly, and words 

must be supplied. Thus, e.g., Ill where it 

ought to be in and David’s sold was 

consumed, being omitted ; again 1 Chron. xvii. 

5, where ptTDDI ^iTlK kx SiTIND ITONl, ought to 

be pmb pEwi i>niK !>niKD iSnno rrnto, 

‘ and I went from tent to tent, and from tabernacle 

to tabernacle,’ the words "J^nriD and being 

omitted. 

x. Repetition (Ufc? 1 H 1 ). The Scriptures 

repeat a thing in order to indicate thereby some¬ 
thing special. Thus, it is said in Jer. vii. 4, 

‘ Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord ;’ the last phrase is repeated three times, 
to indicate that though his people Israel celebrate 
feasts in the temple three times in the year, the 
Lord will not regard it because they do not amend 
their ways. 

xi. The separation and older of the verses (HID 

are designed to convey some explanation. 
Thus, verses 18 and 19 of 2 Chron. xxx. ought to 
be differently placed (comp. Rashi, in loco). 

xii. A subject often explains itself whilst it im¬ 
parts information on other subjects (KHt^ “IHI 

■pi’ KXtMl ID^). Thus, ‘ Its cry, it shall arise 
like that of a serpent’ (Jer. xlvi. 22), indicates 
that the serpent must have raised a tremendous cry 
after the curse which the Lord pronounced against 
it, since we are nowhere else told that there was 
any occasion on which it cried; and that Egypt 
raises an equally loud cry—thus serving to give 
information upon another subject, and at the same 
time explaining itself (comp. Sota, 9 b). 

xiii. A general statement is made first, and is 
follcnved by a single remark, which is simply to pai A - 

ticularise the general. This rule is called 

jltWl 1 D 1 S 1 AX 1 flTO mrw, and is 
illustrated by Gen. i. 27, where the creation of man 
is recorded in general terms, ‘ male and female 
created he them;’ whilst ii. 7, which describes the 
creation of Adam, and ii. 21, which speaks of the 
creation of Eve, are simply the particulars of i. 27, 
and not another record or contradiction. 

xiv. A great and incomprehensible thing is re¬ 
presented by something small to render it intelligible. 

This rule is called JPHDM^ |DpH il^JW (? 11 J 1 H 1 
WOW &OW TTJH [nan, > and is illustrated by 
Deut. xxxii. 2, ‘ My doctrine shall drop as the 
rain;’ where the great doctrines of revelation are 
compared with the less significant rain, in order to 
make them comprehensible to man ; and by Amos 
iii. 8, ‘When the lion roareth, who doth not fear? 
the Lord speaketh,’ etc., where the lion is com- 
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pared with the Deity, to give man an intelligible 
idea of the power of God, 

xv. When two Scriptures seem to contradict each 
other, a third Scripture will reconcile them ('JKJ 

airpn xyv ly nr m nr na dwdoh dwo 

QTPJ'O V'ly) wfen). Thus, it is said in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 9, ‘ There were in Israel eight hundred 
thousand valiant men,’ in contradiction to I Chron. 
xxi. 5, where ‘ a thousand times thousand and a 
hundred thousand men, that drew the sword’— 
three hundred thousand more are said to have been 
among all Israel. The apparent contradiction is 
reconciled by xxvii. I, where it is said, * the chil¬ 
dren of Israel after their number ; to wit, the chief 
fathers and captains of thousands and hundreds and 
their officers who served the king in all matters of 
the courses, who came in and went out, was, month 
by month, through all the months of the year, 
twenty-four thousand in each course.’ From this 
it is evident that the number of these servants for 
twelve months amounted to two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand, and as the chief fathers of Israel 
consisted of twelve thousand, we obtain the three 
hundred thousand who were noted in the registers 
of the king, and therefore are not mentioned in 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9. Thus, the two apparently contra¬ 
dictory Scriptures are reconciled by a third Scrip¬ 
ture. It deserves to be noticed, that this ancient 
interpretation is now generally followed, and that 
it is espoused by Dr. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneu¬ 
tics, Edinburgh 1843, p. 546, etc. 

xvi. A n expression used for the first time is ex¬ 
plained by the passage in which it occurs (“inTO “QH 
1 D 1 pD 3 ). Thus, e.g ., Hannah is the first who in 
her prayer addresses God as ‘Lord of Hosts;’ 
whence it is concluded that the superfluous expres¬ 
sion hosts indicates that she must have argued to 
this effect—‘Lord of the universe, thou hast 
erected two worlds (JT)fcG¥) ; if I belong to the 
nether world I ought to be fruitful, and if to the 
upper I ought to live for ever.’ Hence the expres¬ 
sion is designed for this passage [Berachoth, 31b). 

xvii. A circumstance is not fully described in the 
passage in which it first occurs , but is explained 
elsewhere (ttnSnDI IDIpED feTISHD UW “D“I 
HJ 1 K D 1 pEQ). Thus it is stated in Gen. ii. 8, 
where the garden of Eden is first mentioned, that 
there were in it all manner of fruit; but it is not 
to be gathered from this passage that there was 
anything else in the garden ; whilst from Ezek. 
xxviii. 13, where this passage is further explained, 
it is evident that there were also precious stones in 
Paradise. 

xviii. A thing is named in pari, but comprises 

the whole 633 JiTO Kim m*pD 3 -IDiOt? - 133 ). 
Thus in Exod. xxii. 30, it is forbidden to eat flesh 
‘ torn of beasts in the field;’ and in Lev. xxii. 8, 
it is said, ‘ That which is torn he shall not eat,’ 
here also forbidding that which is torn in the city. 
The use of the expression field in the first passage 
is owing to the fact that beasts are far more fre¬ 
quently torn in it than in the city ; and the Scrip¬ 
tures mention the common and not the uncommon 
occurrences. Hence in the expression field , every¬ 
thing is comprised—city, country, forest, mountain, 
valley, etc. 

xix. The respective predicates of hvo subjects in the 
same passages ?nay refer to both alike “OH 

•nOr6 iY.m HD). Thus, ‘ Light is sown for the 
righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart’ 


(Ps. xcvii. 11), does not imply that the former is 
without gladness and the latter without light, but 
what is predicated of one also belongs to the other 
(comp. Taanith , 15 a). 

xx. The predicate of a subject may not refer to it at 

all, but to the one next to it (p jy 1 YK 1 HT 2 “OH 

1 HOr 6 K 1 .ro fe Thus the remark, ‘ This to 
Judah’ (Deut. xxxiii. 7), does not refer to Judah, 
since it is said further on, ‘ And he said, Hear, 
Lord, the voice of Judah,’ but to Simeon, whom 
Moses hereby blesses after Reuben. 

xxi. When a subject is compared with hvo things , 
it is to receive the best attributes of both ("D“I 

navi ro \b ini 3 nnxi nno wS cpint? 

fiYntyH^). Thus, ‘ The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm-tree ; he shall grow up like a cedar 
in Lebanon’ (Ps. xcii. 12)—the comparison is with 
the best qualities of both (comp. Taanith , 25 a). 

xxii. The first clause explains by its parallelism 
the second , to which it refers (n*dlD l“VQn^ “Q“I 

ife). Thus ‘A gift in secret pacifieth anger,’ in 
the first hemistich signifying the anger of God, 
shows that; ‘ and a reward in the bosom strong 
wrath’ (Prov. xxi. 14), in the second hemistich 
refers to the strong wrath of God (comp. Baba 
Bat hr a, 9 b). 

xxiii. The second clause in parallelism explains 
the first hemistich, to which it refers (KIH^ H2H 
1 Ynn rVDVD). Thus, ‘The voice of the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness; the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness of Kadesh’ (Ps. xxix. 8). Here Kadesh, 
though comprised in the expression wilderness of 
the first clause, is used in the second clause to 
heighten the strength of the first hemistich, by 
showing that the wilderness must have been shaken 
exceedingly, since Kadesh, the greatest wilderness, 
was shaken (comp. Deut. i. 16). 

xxiv. A subject included in a general description 
is excepted from it to convey a special lesson (HITT 

xv iDvy by mbb, jd xvi bbzi nw). 

Thus, ‘Joshua, the son of Nun, sent out of Shittim 
two men to spy secretly, saying, Go view the land, 
and Jericho’ (Josh. ii. 1). Here Jericho is super¬ 
fluous, since it is comprised in the general term 
land, but it is especially mentioned to indicate that 
Jericho by itself was equal in power and strength 
to the whole country. Hence that which is ex¬ 
cepted teaches something special about itself. 

xxv. A subject included in a general description 
is excepted from it to teach something special about 

another subject (HD^, fen jD KVH fen nWlTJ 

YYnn by)- Thus the command, ‘ Ye shall take no 
redemption-price for the life of a murderer who is 
guilty of death’ (Num. xxxv. 31), is entirely super¬ 
fluous, since it is included in the declaration already 
made, ‘ As he hath done, so shall it be done to 
him’ (Lev. xxiv. 19). It is, however, mentioned 
especially to be a guide for other punishments, 
since it is concluded from it that it is only for mur¬ 
derers that no redemption-price is to be taken, but 
that satisfaction may be taken in case of one 
knocking out his neighbour’s tooth or eye (comp. 
Keihubolh, 37 b, 38 a). 

xxvi. Parable (fetD). Thus, ‘ The trees went 
forth on a time to anoint a king over them, and 
they said unto the olive-tree, Reign thou over us’ 
(Judg. ix. 8), where it is the Israelites and not the 
trees who said to Othniel, son of Kenaz, Deborah 
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and Gideon reign over us. So also the remark, 
‘ And they shall spread the cloth before the elders 
of the city’ (Deut. xxii. 17), is parabolic, meaning 
that they should make their testimony as clear as 
the doth (comp. Kethuboth , 46 a). 

xxvii. The preceding often explains what follows 

(rrann byvo penw paw. Thus, ‘And the 
Lord said unto Jehu, Because thou hast done well, 
executing that which is right in mine eyes . . . 
thy children of the fourth generation shall sit on 
the throne of Israel’ (2 Kings x. 30), is to be ex¬ 
plained by what precedes. Because Jehu destroyed 
four generations of the house of Ahab—viz., Omri, 
Ahab, Joram and his sons, as is stated (comp, 
ver. 13)—therefore shall four generations of his 
house remain on the throne. 

xxviii. Antithetic sentences often explain each 
other by their parallelism (233D P&TlW p3D 
miim). Thus in Is. xxx. 16, * But ye said, No; 
for we will flee upon horses; therefore shall ye 
flee, and ride upon rapid runners; therefore shall 
your pursuers run;’ the words wherewith they 
have sinned are put in parallelism with the words 
of punishment, couched in the same language and 
in similar expressions. 

xxix. Explanations are obtained by reducing the 
letters of a word to their numerical value (p3D 
1223122 i02t3D3 DnsniW) and substituting for it 
another word or phrase of the same value , or by 

transposing the letters (TUTUS *11^1). For an in¬ 
stance of the first we must refer to the reduction 

2whs to 3 j 8, given in the preceding section. 
The second part of this rule is illustrated by ex¬ 
amples, which show that several modes of trans¬ 
posing the letters were resorted to. Thus 

Sheshach , is explained by f>22, Babel (Jer. xxv. 26; 

ji. 41), and 'Dp J? by D'-|CO {ibid: li. i), by taking 
the letters of the alphabet in their inverse order; S, 
the first letter, is expressed by 12, the last letter of 
the alphabet; 2, the second letter, by J2, the last 
but one; 3 by 2; 2 by p; 12 by V, and so on. This 
principle of commutation is called Albash (fi"N 
C^"2), from the first two specimen pairs of letters 
which indicate the interchange. Or the commuta¬ 
tion is effected by bending the alphabet exactly in 
the middle and putting one half over the other, 

and the interchange is X for f), 2 for D, 3 for 3. 

This mode is termed Albam (D"2 f)”S), from the 
first two specimen pairs of letters which indicate 
the interchange (comp ; Nedarim, 32 a; Sanhedrin, 
22 a). 

xxx. An explanation is to be obtained by either 
dividing a word into seveml words , or into syllables, 
and transposing these syllables, or into letters and 
taking each letter as an initial or abbreviation of a 
word. This rule is termed pp’HLDU pESHYlt? p3D 
H23112, and is illustrated by the word Di222S 
being divided into D*23 pDH 2S, the father of 

many nations ; by $>£22 being divided into f>D 
and 22, and the latter transposed into ^2, viz., 
soft and grindable ; and by every letter of J2V27D2 
(1 Kings ii. 8) being taken as standing for a 
word, viz., 3=2K13 adulterer , jD=TlK1 to Moabite, 
2 = 12V12 murderer, V = 221V apostate , and J2 = TQJJin 
abhorred (comp. Sabbath , 105 a). 

xxxi. Words and sentences arc so7?ietimes trans¬ 
posed (P3V2 2niND KW D2plD). Thus 1 Sam. 


iii. 3, ‘And ere the lamp of God went out, and 
Samuel was lying in the temple of the Lord,’ the 

words mm fo'TD, in the temple of the Lord, which 
are placed later in the sentence, evidently belong 
to .222', went out , since no one was allowed to sit 
down in the temple except the kings of the house 
of David, much less to lie down. So also in Ps. 
xxxiv., where ver. 18 must be taken up to ver. 16 
(comp. Kiddushin, 78 b; Baba Kama , 106). 

xxxii. Whole sentences are so??ietimes transposed 
(nW 2 D 2 S1i2P 2 niND Dlplfc). Thus, e.g, the 
record, 4 And he said unto him, Take me a heifer 
of three years old,’ etc. (Gen. xv. 9, etc.), ought 
properly to precede chap, xiv., inasmuch as it is 
anterior in point of time. This reversed order is 
owing to the fact that the Scriptures for some 
reason put certain events which occurred earlier in 
time after later occurrences (comp. Berachoth , 7 b, 
with Pessachim , 6 b). 

Besides these thirty-two rules, the following laws 
of interpretations must also be mentioned:— 

i. Deduction from "Juxtaposition .—When two 
laws immediately follow each other, it is inferred 
that they are similar in consequences. Thus it is 
said in Exod. xxii. 18,19, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live. Whosoever lieth with a beast shall 
surely be put to death;’ whence it is inferred that 
these two enactments are placed close to each 
other to indicate the manner of death a witch is to 
suffer, which the Scriptures nowhere define. Now, 
as he who cohabits with an animal is, according 
to the Halacha based upon Lev. xx., to be stoned 
to death, hence it is concluded that a witch is to 
die in the same manner. 

ii. All repetitions of words as well as the con¬ 
struction of the finite verb with the infinite, e. g., 
13 DJ 2 Vn D2yn, 2 , ’£T) 2 t^H, have a peculiar signifi¬ 
cation, and must be explained. Some, however, 
maintain that the Bible, being written in human lan¬ 
guage, employs these repetitions (|1^2 122112 n22 ,| 2 
D2K **22) in accordance with the usus loquendi 
[Mishna Baba Mezia , ii. 9; xii. 3 ; Gemara , ibid., 
31; Jerusalem Nedarim , i. I; Kethuboth , 77 b; 
Berachoth , 31 b). 

iii. Letters are to be taken from one word and 
joined to another or formed into new words . Thus, 

i-g-, ir6ra TIN D 121231 , then ye shall give 

his inheritance unto his kinsman (Num. xxvii. 11), 

is explained by if) 2 St 3 > nf>ri3 TlS 2127131 , and ye 
shall give the inheritance of his wife to him , i. e., 

the husband by taking away the 1 from 112^123 and 

the f) from 12S^fh thus obtaining the word if); 
and it is deduced therefrom that a man inherits the 
property of his ( 2 S&T) wife (comp. Baba Bathra , iii. 
6; Menachoth , 74 a). This rule is called p 11213 
pEnni pa'DIDI. 

iv. A word is to be explained both with the pre¬ 
ceding and following words. Thus ] 2 t 7 S '2 522 

un nDE’i mvn nnaE» rfo i$> mi* d-ok, 

and Sarai , Abraham's wife, bare him no children; 
and she had an handmaid, an Egyptian, whose 
name was Hagar (Gen. xvi. 1), is explained, and 
Sarai, Abraham's wife, bare 710 childre 7 i to kimand 

to herself (nf?1 if?); and then again, to him (i. e ., 
Abraham) a 7 id to her (i. e., Sarai) there was a7i 

hatidmaid (n 2 S&y nf>l if?). This rule is called 
inn^l V 32 f> ^223 N2pD, and is not admitted 
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by some (comp. Sabbath , 32 b; Menachoth, 
19 a). 

v. The letters of a word are sometimes transposed. 

Thus our labour (Deut. xxv. 7), is made to 

mean our children , by transposing the D 

and the (?. 

vi. Letters resembling each other i?i sound or 
appearance, or belonging to the same organ of 

speech, are interchanged. Thus rOO *0^ ni¥ min 

Hpy' n^ilp HfeSH’lD, Moses commanded us the law, 
an inheritance of the congregation of Jacob (Deut. 
xxxiii. 4), is explained, the lazv which Moses has 
given us, is the BETROTHED or WIFE (nfcnfc D) of 

the congregation of Jacob, by changing the 1 in 
for K, and & for ty. 

The alteration produced by rules v. and vi., and 
which are in theTalmudic and post-Talmudic period 

generally introduced by the remark *Hpn ^ 

"p Read not so and so, but so and so, must 

not be taken for emendations of the text or various 
readings, but are simply another mode of obtaining 
an additional meaning of the text. It was argued 
that as the literal and limited sense of the Bible, 
read in the stereotyped order, could not yield suffi¬ 
ciently of the divine and inexhaustible mind couched 
in those letters, every transposition, commutation, 
etc., ought to be resorted to in order to obtain as 
much as possible of the infinite idea. Especially 
as every such effort yielded such a sense and a 
meaning as thoroughly harmonized with what 
might justly be expected from Holy Scripture. It 
was therefore regarded as probable that the Bible 
designed to indicate it in addition to what the 
regular order and reading of the words conveyed. 
It must also be remarked that some of these rules, 
especially those which involved an alteration of the 
text and a departure from the literal meaning, were 
not used in Halachic exegesis, and that the Hagadic 
exegesis employs many more than those we have 
specified. In fact, anything and every thing is re¬ 
sorted to which can make the text speak comfort 
and consolation in every time of need, or connect 
the legends about Scriptural characters with the 
Biblical record. 

5. Importa 7 ice of the Halachic and Hagadic 
exegesis. —When it is borne in mind that the anno¬ 
tators and punctuators of the Hebrew text, and the 
translators of the ancient versions, were Jews im¬ 
pregnated with the theological opinions of the 
nation, and prosecuted their Biblical labours in 
harmony with these opinions, and the above-named 
exegetical rules, the importance of the Halachic 
and Hagadic exegesis to the criticism of the He¬ 
brew text, and to a right understanding of the 
Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, and other versions, as well 
as of the quotations of the O. T. in the N. T., can 
hardly be overrated. If it be true—and few will 
question the fact—that every successive English 
version, either preceding or following the Reforma¬ 
tion, reflects the peculiar notions about theology, 
church government, and politics of each period and 
every dominant party; and that even the most 
literal translation of modern days is, in a certain 
sense, a commentary of the translator; we ought to 
regard it as natural that the Jews, without intend¬ 
ing to deceive, or wilfully to alter the text, should 
by the process of the Midrash introduce or indi¬ 


cate, in their Biblical labours, the various opinions 
to which shifting circumstances gave rise. Let a 
few specimens from the Hebrew text, and the 
ancient versions, suffice to illustrate this Midrashic 
process, and its paramount importance to Biblical 
criticism. 

i. The Hebrezu text and the Massora. —The in¬ 
fluence of the Halachic and Hagadic exegesis on 
the formation of the Hebrew text and the Massora 
is far greater than has hitherto been imagined, 
though the limits of this article only admit of a few 
examples. Thus, e.g., the question put by Isaiah 
to Hezekiah, ‘ The shadow has gone forward 

(T|^n) ten degrees, shall it go back ten degrees ?’ 

(2 Kings xx. 9) as the Hebrew text has it, is not 
only grammatically incorrect, inasmuch as the repe¬ 
tition of the ten digrecs a second time requires the 
article, but is at variance with the king’s reply 
given in ver. 10, from which it is evident that the 
prophet asked him whether the shadow should 
go forwards or backivards ten degrees, that Heze¬ 
kiah chose the latter because it was more difficult 
and wonderful, and that the original reading was 

T|^n, instead of TJ^il ; and, indeed, this reading is 

still preserved by the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Vul¬ 
gate, etc. ; is followed by Luther and the Zurich 
version, whence it found its way into Coverdale, the 
Bishop’s Bible, and has finally got into the A. V. 
The mystery about the origin of the present textual 
reading is solved when we bear in mind the Ha¬ 
gadic explanation of the parallel passage in Is. 
xxxviii. 8. Now, tradition based upon this passage 
tells us, that the shadow or the sun had gone ten 
degrees forwards at the death of Ahaz, and the day 
was thus shortened to two hours (J“ID£^ DVil IDIN 
rvn nw W rna *a Sanhedrin, 96 a), in order 
that his burial might be hasty and without royal 
honours, and that now these ten degrees went 
backward. Hence the present reading, which 

was effected by the trifling alteration of “J^Yl into 

*]^n, i. e., * the shadow,’ the prophet is made to 
say to the king, * has once gone forward ten de¬ 
grees ’ (/. e., at the death of Ahaz) ; * shall it now 
go backwards ten degrees ?’ Thus, the Midrash ex¬ 
position of Is. xxxviii. 8 gave rise to the textual 
reading of 2 Kings xx. 9. For the influence of the 
Halachic and Hagadic exegesis on the Massora 
and the various readings, we must refer to Kroch¬ 
mal, More Neboche Ila-Jeman, Lemberg 1851, 
p. 169, ff. ; and the articles Keri and Ketiiiv, and 
Nethinim, in this Cyclopaedia. 

ii. The Greek versions. —That the Septuagint is 
pervaded by the Halachic and Hagadic exegesis, 
may almost be seen on every page of this version. 
A few examples must suffice. Thus, e.g., the Sep¬ 
tuagint rendering of iTTi by faoyovobvrwv in Lev. xi. 
47, is only to be explained when it is borne in 
mind that, according to the Halacha, the prohibi¬ 
tion respecting PISTILD (Exod. xxii. 30, at.) does 
not simply refer to animals torn by wild beasts, but 
to every animal which is sickly and maimed, though 
belonging to the clean animals allowed to be eaten 
in Lev. xi. ; and that one of the sure tests whether 
an animal is healthy, and hence eatable, is when it 
bears young ones ; barrenness is an infallible sign of 
its sickly condition (comp. CJudin, 24, with 58 ; 
Salomon b. Adereth, Respons ., xcviii. ; Torath 
Cohani?n, 124)—hence the Septuagint rendering, 
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‘ between those which bear young ones and [for this 
reason] may be eaten, and those which bear young 
ones and may not be eaten,’ because they belong 
to the animals proscribed. Again, the rendering 

of josh. xiii. 22, mm . . . inn.. . Dyta n&o, 
by /cat tov BaXaap. . . . aireiCTeLvav . . . ev pov-rj, 
which has caused such perplexity to commentators 
and given rise to diverse emendations ( e.g ., xpovofiTj, 
Oxf. ; iv pojj.(paiq. iv rpoTrfj, Aid. and Complut .), is 
at once explicable when reference is made to the 
Hagada, which is quoted by Jonathan b. Uzziel’s 
Chaldee Paraphrase of Num. xxxi. 6, and is as fol¬ 
lows : ‘ Balaam flew into the air by his magic arts, 
and Phinehas threw him downso that ev povij 
means in the fall (comp, also Rashi on Num. 
xxxi. 6). 

Symmachus, too, cannot be understood in many 
of his translations without reference to the Plala- 
chic and Hagadic exegesis. Thus, the apparently 

strange rendering of IDtf 3^m by 

ov cTKevaaecs Zprfov yd\a.KTOS pLrjTpos avrou 
(Exod. xxiii. 19), becomes intelligible when it is 
remembered that the Plalacha not only prohibits 
the cooking but the mixing and eating of animal 
meat and milk in any form (comp. Mechilta in loco, 

Cholin , 115). Hence the rendering of by 

cTKevdaeis. The rendering of ^Xl***! by &pKi<re 
bk Me ovgtjv (Exod. i. 21), which has been thought 
very extraordinary and inexplicable, becomes per¬ 
fectly plain when the Hagada on this passage is 
consulted, which tells us, that Jethro demanded of 
Moses to swear that he would devote to idolatry 
his first-begotten son by Zipporali, and that Moses 

consented to it; and remarks farther, 

x^>x r6x j'x, nee iwi iDiot? b 

3TD1 ~\mb dyn nx ^xb> ^>xn 'js? njnat? \\rth 

D '132 npl i>Xin pw “IDX' 1 , then said Jethro, 
swear , and Moses swore to him, as it is written, 

Now denotes to swear, as in 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, and 2 Kings v. 23 (comp. Me¬ 
dulla, section Jethro, beginning quoted in Jalkut, 
in loco ; Nedarim, 65 a). 

These few specimens must suffice, for, greatly 
important as the subject is, the limits of this article 
prevent us from giving illustrations of the influence 
which the Halachic and Plagadic exegesis exercised 
upon the other Greek version, as well as upon 
the Chaldee paraphrases, the Syriac version, the 
Vulgate, the Arabic, and the expositions of the 
early fathers. 

6 . Literature. —Zunz, Die gottesdienstliehen Vor- 
trage der Juden, Berlin 1832, p. 35, ff. ; Hirsch- 
feld, Haladiische Exegese, Berlin 1840; by the same 
author, Diehagadische Exegese, Berlin 1847 ; Sachs, 
Die religiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien, Berlin 
1845, p. 141, ff. ; Rapaport, Erech Millin, Prague 
1852, art. Agada, p. 6, ff. ; Frank el, Vorstudien 
zu der Septuaginta, Leipzig 1841, p. 179, ff. ; by 
the same author, Ueber den Einfluss der Paldstin - 
ischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneu- 
tik, Leipzig 1851 ; and Programm zur Eroffnung 
des judisch-theologischen Seminars zu Breslau, Bres¬ 
lau 1854; Luzzatto, Oheb Ger., Vienna 1831; 
Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetszung der Bibel, 
Breslau 1857 ; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, 
Longman 1857, p. 5, ff. ; Ginsburg, Historical 


and Critical Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Longman 
1861, pp. 30, ff. ; 455, ff.—C. D. G. 

MIDWIFE. [Birth ; Abnaim.] 

MIGDAL-EDAR 0 ^JD). In Gen . XXXV. 

21, we read that Jacob, after burying Rachel 
beside Bethlehem, ‘ journeyed, and spread his tent 
beyond the tower of Edar ,’ or Migdal-edar (see 
Edar). It was probably a tower built on the 
borders of the wilderness for the protection of the 
numerous flocks that were pastured there; and it 
may perhaps have stood on the site now occupied 
by the fortified Khan at Solomon’s pools. Some 
suppose that the same place is alluded to in Micali 
iv. 8, ‘And thou, O tower of the flock ’ (in Hebrew 
Migdal-edar); but the succeeding clause shows 
that the prophet refers to Mount Zion, which, 
because of its strength and the watchfulness exer¬ 
cised by its government over Israel, ‘ the flock of 
Jehovah’ (Jer. xiii. 17), is called Migdal-edar, ‘the 
tower of the flock’ ( 0 nomast., s. v. Bethlehem; 
Delitzsch, on Gen., ad loc.)—J. L. P. 

MIGDAL-EL 6x^™?> ‘ tower of God;’ Me- 

7 aXaaplp ; MaydaXir ); Magdalel), one of the 
‘ fenced cities ’ of Naphtali, mentioned only in 
Josh. xix. 38. No indication of its geographical 
position is given, and the name Migdal was, and 
still is, very common in Palestine. The territory 
of Naphtali unquestionably included a considerable 
portion of the shore of the Sea of Galilee ; and 
there is on the shore, three miles north of Tiberias, 
a small village with ancient ruins called Mejdel, the 

Arabic representative of Migdal (J JpTID), 

and now identified with the Magdala of the N. T. 
Dr. Robinson states that this is probably the same 
place as the Migdal-el of the O. T. (B. P., ii. 
397). It would seem, however, that Joshua 
groups the cities according to their position ; and if 
so, Migdal-el would have come between Hammath 
and Chinnereth, whereas it is named after Kedesh 
and Plazor, and thus appears to have been situated 
on the north, or probably north-west, part of the 
tribe (Josh. xix. 35-38). Eusebius and Jerome 
make a strange mistake regarding it; they say ‘ it 
is now a small village nine (Jerome five) miles from 
Dora on the road to Ptolemais,’ which nearly cor¬ 
responds to the position of Athlit, the Castcllum 
Peregrinorum of the Crusaders ( Onomast., s. v. 
Magdihel; Handbook, p. 369) ; but this is far 
beyond the boundaries of Naphtali. In Van de 
Velde’s map a village called Mejdel Selim is placed 
near the northern extremity of the mountains of 
Naphtali, the position of which would seem to 
agree with that of Migdal-el. The Mujeidel men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Grove, on the bank of Wady Ker- 
kerah, appears to be too far west (Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible, s. v.) This point, however, requires 
fuller investigation on the spot.—J. L. P. 

MIGDAL-GAD ‘tower of Gad;’ 

Ma7a5aX7<z5 ; Alex. Ma75aX7<x5 ; Magdalgad), a 
town of Judah, situated in the Shephelah, or plain 
of Philistia, apparently to the north-west of Lachish 
(Josh. xv. 37-39). It is only mentioned in the one 
passage of Scripture, and it appears to have been 
unknown to Eusebius and Jerome [Onomast., s. v. 
Magdala). In the plain of Philistia, about two 
miles east of Ascalon, stands the large and pros- 
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perous village of Mejdel, encircled by luxuriant 
orchards and olive groves, and fields unsurpassed 
in fertility. The writer discovered among the 
houses many traces of antiquity—large hewn stones 
and broken columns. There can be no doubt that 
it occupies an ancient site ; and Van de Velde’s 
suggestion that here stood the Migdal-gad of 
Joshua seems highly probable (Memoir , p. 334; 

*Travels , ii. 177). Some three miles south-east of 
Mejdel is the village of Jenin, which may perhaps 
be the Zenan noted by Joshua in the group with 
Migdal-gad ; and ten miles distant in the same 
direction are the ruins of Lachish and Eglon 
(.Handbk ., pp. 272, 261).—J. L. P. 

MIGDOL ; Sept. Md75wXos, Ma75w- 

\ov ), a place between which and the Red Sea the 
Israelites were commanded to encamp on leaving 
Egypt (Exod. xiv. 2 ; Num. xxxiii. 7) [Exodus]. 
The name, which means a tower, appears to indi¬ 
cate a fortified place. In Jer. xliv. 1 ; xlvi. 14, it 
occurs as a city of Egypt, and it would seem to 
have been the last town on the Egyptian frontier, 
in the direction of the Red Sea; hence ‘ from 
Migdol to Syene,’ in Ezek. xxix. 10; xxx. 6. In 
the Itinerary of Antoninus there is mention of 
Magdol as a town in Egypt about twelve Roman 
miles southward of Pelusium. It is probable that 
this is the Migdol of the prophets. Whether this 
is the Migdol of Exodus is doubted by some. 

MIGRON (irOp, 4 a precipice MaySdv; in 

Is. x. 28, MtryyeSci ; Alex. Ma7e55d'; Magron). 
In describing the romantic and successful attack of 
Jonathan upon the Philistine host at Michmash, 
the sacred historian states that when it was made, 

* Saul tarried in the uttermost part of Gibeah (or 
on the border [H¥p 3 ] of Gibeah), under a pome¬ 
granate-tree, which is in Migran' (1 Sam. xiv. 2) ; 
and Migron is again mentioned by Isaiah when 
giving the route of the Assyrian army towards 
Jerusalem—‘ He is come to Aiath, he is passed to 
Migron; at Michmash he hath laid up his car¬ 
riages’ (x. 28). These are the only passages in 
which the name occurs. It is not quite certain 
whether the writers mean by it a city or a place so 
called from some noted cliff, as the word might 
seem to imply. Be this as it may, Migron must 
have been situated between Michmash and Geba 
(written Gibeah, njDJ, in 1 Sam. xiv. 2; see 
Geba), and on the south side of the deep ravine 
which separates them ; because Saul was at Migron 
and the Philistines at Michmash when Jonathan 
crossed the ravine and surprised the camp. The 
words of Isaiah, when rightly understood, are not 
opposed to this. lie represents the invader as 
having passed from Aiath to Migron. Then he 
gives an explanatory note, as it were, 4 At Mich¬ 
mash he hath laid up his baggage,’ and this 
occurred before he reached Migron. Having 
done so, he went over the passage or ravine, and 
encamped at Geba. 

Migron, therefore, was in all probability situated 
on, or close to, the southern brow of the ravine 
now called Wady Suweinit. It was a command¬ 
ing position (cf. Joseph. Antiq. vi. 6. 2, where it 
is said to be ‘ a high hill’), for Saul was able to see 
from it the commotion which followed the attack 
of Jonathan on the Philistine camp. The ravine 
is not quite half a mile in breadth from brow to 
brow. Migron was unknown to Eusebius and 


Jerome ( Onomast ., s. v. Mag don), and it has not 
yet been identified. The writer on two occasions 
examined minutely the whole region around Geba 
and Michmash, and westward to Ai (or Aiath) and 
Bethel, but could hear nothing of Migron {Ilandbk., 
p. 214). There are several ruined villages, and 
many commanding cliffs there; it is impossible, 
however, now to identify Migron.—J. L. P. 

MIKKELSEN, Hans, author of the first 
Danish version of the N. T., was originally mayor 
of Malmoe in Scaiaa, and subsequently secretary 
to Christian II. of Denmark. When the king was, 
in 1523, obliged to flee from his dominions and 
take refuge in Holland, Mikkelsen accompanied 
him, and it was whilst there that, at the suggestion 
of his sovereign, he set himself to the work of 
translating the N. T. Driven by the bigoted 
jealousy of the papal party in the Netherlands 
from his place beside the king, he retired to 
Harderwick in Guelderland, where he died about 
the year 1532. Plis translation professes to be 
made from the Latin, but this applies only to the 
four gospels, in translating which he seems to have 
followed the version of Erasmus; for the other 
books he has closely followed the German version 
of Luther. Plis translation appeared in sm. 4to in 
1524 (Henderson, Dissertation on Hans Mikkelsen's 
Translation , Copenhagen 1813).—W. L. A. 

MILCAII (na^D ; Sept. MeXxd). I. The 

daughter of Haran, sister of Lot, and wife of her 
uncle Nahor, Abraham’s brother (Gen. xi. 29). 
Of her eight children the youngest, Bethuel, was 
the father of Rebekah (Gen. xxii. 22, 23 ; xxiv. 
15). 2. The fourth daughter of Zelophehad 

(Num. xxvi. 33 ; xxvii. I, etc.)—W. L. A. 

MILCOM. [Moloch.] 

MILE {/liKiov). This word is only mentioned 
in Matt. v. 41, where Christ says, 4 And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.’ 
The mile was originally (as its derivation from 
mille, 4 a thousand,’ implies) a Roman measure of 
1000 geometrical paces (passus) of five feet each, 
and was therefore equal to 5000 Roman feet. 
Taking the Roman foot at 11 *6496 English inches, 
the Roman mile would be 1618 English yards, or 
142 yards less than the English statute mile. By 
another calculation, in which the foot is taken at 
11-62 inches, the mile would be little more than 
1614 yards. The number of Roman miles in a 
degree of a large circle of the earth is very little 
more than seventy-five. The most common 
Latin term for the mile is mille passuum, or only 
the initials M. P. ; sometimes the word passuum is 
omitted. The Roman mile contained eight Greek 
stadia (see Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Antiq., 
art. Milliare). The Greek stade hence bore the 
same relation to the Roman mile which the 
English furlong does to the English mile : and it 
is indeed usual with the earlier writers on Biblical 
geography to translate the Greek 4 stade ’ into the 
English ‘furlong,’ instating the measurements of 
Eusebius and Jerome. As the measurements of 
these writers are often cited in the present work, 
it is necessary to remember that their mile is 
always the Roman mile.—J. K. 

MILETUS (XUXtjtos), a city and seaport of 
Ionia in Asia Minor, about thirty-six miles south 
of Ephesus. St. Paul touched at this port on his 
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voyage from Greece to Syria, and delivered to the 
elders of Ephesus, who had come to meet him 
there, a remarkable and affecting address (Acts 
xx. 15-38)- Miletus was a place of considerable 
note, and the ancient capital of Ionia and Caria. 
It was the birth-place of several men of renown— 
Thales, Timotheus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Democritus (Pomp. Mela, i. 17; Diog. Laert. Vit. 
Philosoph. pp. 15, 88, 89, 650). Ptolemy (Geog. 
v. 2) places Miletus in Caria by the sea, and it is 
stated to have had four havens, one of which was 
capable of holding a fleet. It was noted for a 
famous temple of Apollo, the oracle of which is 
known to have been consulted so late as the fourth 
century (Apollodorus, De Orig. Deor. iii. 130). 
There was, however, a Christian church in the 
place; and in the fifth, seventh, and eighth cen¬ 
turies, we read of bishops of Miletus who were 
present at several councils (Magdeburg, Hist 
jSccles. il 192; iv. 86; v. 3; vii. 254; viii. 4). 
The city fell to decay after its conquest by the 
Saracens, and is now in ruins, not far from the 
spot where the Meander falls into the sea. The 
site bears, among the Turks, the name of Melas. 

Some take the Miletum where Paul left Trophi¬ 
mus sick (2 Tim. iv. 20) to have been in Crete, 
and therefore different from the above ; but there 
seems no need for this conclusion. [The induce¬ 
ment to this hypothesis is the desire to escape the 
difficulty arising from the statement that the 
apostle left Trophimus at Miletus sick, whereas 
we find Trophimus with the apostle at the close of 
that journey at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29). But the 
only valid escape from this difficulty is to be found 
in the supposition of a journey made by the apostle 
after his first imprisonment at Rome [Timothy, 
Epistles to]. Miletum in the A.V. is an incor¬ 
rect form for Miletus.]—J. K. 

MILK. The Hebrew word for milk, 
chalab , is from the same root as Jpn, cheleb, ‘ fat¬ 
ness,’ and is properly restricted to new milk, there 
being a distinct term, IlNEn, chemah , for milk 

when curdled. Milk, and the preparations from 
it, butter and cheese, are often mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture. Milk, in its fresh state, appears to have 
been used very largely among the Hebrews, as is 
usual among people who have much cattle, and 
yet make but sparing use of their flesh for food. 
The proportion which fresh milk held in the 
dietary of the Hebrews, must not, however, be 
measured by the comparative frequency with 
which the word occurs; because, in the greater 
number of examples, it is employed figuratively 
to denote great abundance, and in many instances 
it is used as a general term for all or any of the 
preparations from it. 

_ In its figurative use, the word occurs sometimes 
simply as the sign of abundance (Gen. xlix. 12 ; 
Ezek. xxv. 4; Joel iii. 18, etc.)’; but more fre¬ 
quently in combination with honey—‘milk and 
honey,’ being a phrase which occurs about twenty 
times in Scripture. Thus a rich and fertile soil is 
described as a ‘ land flowing with milk and honey : ’ 
which, although usually said of Palestine, is also 
applied to other fruitful countries, as Egypt (Num. 
xvi. 13). This figure is by no means peculiar to 
the Hebrews, but is frequently met with in classi¬ 
cal writers. A beautiful example occurs in Euri¬ 
pides [Bacch. 142). Hence its use to denote the 


food of children. Milk is almost constantly em¬ 
ployed as a symbol of the elementary parts or 
rudiments of doctrine (1 Cor. iii. 2 ; Heb. v. 12, 
13) ; and from its purity and simplicity, it is also 
made to symbolize the unadulterated word of God 
(1 Pet. ii. 2; comp. Is. Iv. 1). 

In reading of milk in Scripture, the milk of cows 
naturally presents itself to the mind of the Euro¬ 
pean reader; but in Western Asia, and especially 
among the pastoral and semi-pastoral people, not 
only cows, but goats, sheep, and camels, are made 
to give their milk for the sustenance of man. 
That this was also the case among the Hebrews 
may be clearly inferred even from the slight inti¬ 
mations which the Scriptures afford. Thus we 
read of ‘ butter of kine, and milk of sheep ’ (Deut. 
xxxii. 14) ; and in Prov. xxvii. 27, the emphatic 
intimation, ‘Thou shalt have goats’ milk for food,’ 
seems to imply that this was considered the best 
for use in the simple state. ‘ Thirty milch camels ’ 
were among the cattle which Jacob presented to 
his brother Esau (Gen. xxxii. 15), implying the use 
of camels’ milk. 

The word for curdled milk (HNOT) is always 
translated ‘butter’ in the A. V. It seems to 
mean both butter and curdled milk, but most 
generally the latter; and the context will, in most 
cases, suggest the distinction, which has been 
neglected by our translators. It was this curdled 
milk, highly esteemed as a refreshment in the 
East, that Abraham set before the angels (Gen. 
xviii. 8), and which Jael gave to Sisera, instead of 
the water which he asked (Judg. v. 25). In this 
state milk acquires a slightly inebriating power, if 
kept long enough. Is. vii. 22, where it is rendered 
‘ butter,’ is the only text in which the word is 
coupled with ‘ honey,’ and there it is a sign of 
scarcity, not of plenty, as when honey is coupled 
with fresh milk. It means that there being no 
fruit or grain, the remnant would have to live on 
milk and honey; and, perhaps, that milk itself 
would be so scarce, that it would be needful to use 
it with economy; and hence to curdle it, as fresh 
milk cannot be preserved for daily use. Although, 
however, this word properly denotes curdled milk, 
it seems also to be sometimes used for milk in 
general (Deut. xxxii. 14 ; Job xx. 15 ; Is. vii. 15). 

The most striking Scriptural allusion to milk is 
that which forbids a kid to be seethed in its 
mother’s milk, and its importance is attested by 
its being thrice repeated (Exod. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 
26 ; Deut. xiv. 21). There is, perhaps, no pre¬ 
cept of Scripture which has been more variously 
interpreted than this, and we may state the most 
remarkable views respecting it:—I. That it pro¬ 
hibits the eating of the fcetus of the goat as a deli¬ 
cacy : but there is not the least evidence that the 
Jews were ever attached to this disgusting luxury. 
2. That it forbids the kid to be killed till it is eight 
days old, when, it is said, it might subsist without 
the milk of its mother. 3. This ground is ad¬ 
mitted by those who deduce a further reason from 
the fact, that a kid was not, until the eighth day, 
fit for sacrifice. But there appears no good reason 
why a kid should be described as * in its mother’s 
milk,’ in those days, more than in any other days 
of the period during which it is suckled. 4. Others, 
therefore, maintain that the eating of a sucking 
kid is altogether and absolutely prohibited. But 
a goat suckles its kid for three months, and it is 
not likely that the Jews were so long forbidden 
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the use of it for food. No food is forbidden but 
as unclean, and a kid ceased to be unclean on the 
eighth day, when it was fit for sacrifice ; and what 
was fit for sacrifice could not be unfit for food. 5. 
That the prohibition was meant to prevent the 
dam and kid from being slain at the same time. 
But this is forbidden with reference to the goat and 
other animals in express terms, and there seems no 
reason why it should be repeated in this remark¬ 
able form with reference to the goat only. 6. 
Others understand it literally, as a precept designed 
to encourage human feelings. But, as Michaelis 
asks, how came the Israelites to hit upon the 
strange whim of boiling a kid in milk, and just in 
the milk of its own mother ? 7. Still, understand¬ 

ing the text literally, it is possible that this was not 
a common act of cookery, but an idolatrous or 
magical rite. Maimonides, in his More Nevochim , 
urges this opinion. He says, ‘ Flesh eaten with 
milk, or in milk, appears to me to have been pro¬ 
hibited, not only because it affords gross nourish¬ 
ment, but because it savoured of idolatry, some of 
the idolaters probably doing it in their worship, or 
at their festivals ; and I am the more inclined to 
this opinion from observing that the -law, in notic¬ 
ing this practice, does so twice, immediately after 
having spoken of the three great annual feasts 
(Exod. xxiii. 17, 19; xxxiv. 23, 26). ‘Three 
times in the year all thy males shall appear before 

the Lord God.Thou shalt not seethe a 

kid in its mother’s milk.’ As if it had been said, 

‘ When ye appear before me in your feasts, ye 
shall not cook your food after the manner of the 
idolaters, who are accustomed to this practice.’ 
This reason appears to me of great weight, although 
I have not yet been able to find it in the Zabian 
books.’ This is confirmed by an extract which 
Cudworth (. Discourses concerning the True Notion 
of the Lord's Supper , p. 30) gives from an ancient 
Karaite commentary on the Pentateuch. ‘ It was 
a custom of the ancient heathen, when they had 
gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid, and boil 
it in the dam’s milk, and then in a magical way to 
go about and besprinkle with it all their trees, and 
fields, and gardens, and orchards, thinking that 
by this means they should make them fructify, and 
bring forth more abundantly the following year.’ 
Some such rite as this is supposed to be the one 
interdicted by the prohibition. This opinion is 
supported by Spencer (. De Legibus Hebr. ii. 9, sec. 
2), and has been advocated by Le Clerc, Dathe, 
and other able writers. It is also corroborated by 
the addition in the Samaritan copy, and in some 
degree by the Targum. The former has, ‘ For he 
who doth this is like a man who sacrificeth an 
abomination, and it is a trespass against the God 
of Jacob:’ and the latter, ‘ O my people, house of 
Israel, it is not lawful for you to boil or eat flesh 
and milk mixed together, lest my wrath be en¬ 
kindled, and I boil your products, com and straw, 
together.’ S. Michaelis, however, advances a quite 
new opinion of his own. He takes it for granted 

that rendered ‘ seethe,’ may signify to roast 

as well as to boil, which is hardly disputable ; that 
the kid’s mother is not here limited to the real 
mother, but applies to any goat that has kidded ; 

that here denotes not milk but butter; and 
that the precept is not restricted to kids, but ex¬ 
tends not only to lambs (which is generally granted), 
but to all other not forbidden animals. Having 1 
VOL. ill. * 


erected these props, Michaelis builds upon them 
the conjecture, that the motive of the precept was 
to endear to the Israelites the land of Canaan, 
which abounded in oil , and to make them forget 
their Egyptian butter. Moses, therefore, to prevent 
their having any longing desire to return to that 
country, enjoins them to use oil in cooking their 
victuals, as well as in seasoning their sacrifices 
{Mosaisches Recht , pt. iv., p. 210). This is in¬ 
genious, but it is open to objection. The postu¬ 
lates cannot readily be granted ; and if granted, 
the conclusion deduced from them is scarcely just, 
seeing that, as Geddes remarks, ‘ there was no 
need nor temptation for the Israelites to return to 
Egypt on account of its butter, when they pos¬ 
sessed a country that flowed with milk and honey ’ 

(1 Critical Remarks , p. 257). 

Butter is not often mentioned in Scripture, and 
even less frequently than our version would sug¬ 
gest ; for, as already intimated, the word i"INE>n, 
chemah , must sometimes be understood of curdled 
milk. Indeed, it may be doubted whether it de¬ 
notes butter in any place besides Deut. xxxii. 14, 

‘ butter of kine,’ and Prov. xxx. 33, ‘ the churning 
of milk bringeth forth butter,’ as all the other texts 
will apply better to curdled milk than to butter. 
Butter was, however, doubtless much in use 
among the Hebrews, and we may be sure that it 
was prepared in the same manner as at this day 
among the Arabs and Syrians. The milk is put 
into a large copper pan over a slow fire, and a 
little leben or sour milk (the same as the curdled 
milk mentioned above), or a portion of the dried 
entrails of a lamb, is thrown into it. The milk 
then separates, and is put into a goatskin bag, 
which is tied to one of the tent poles, and con¬ 
stantly moved backwards and forwards for two 
hours. The buttery substance then coagulates, the 
water is pressed out, and the butter put into 
another skin. In two days the butter is again 
placed over the fire, with the addition of a quantity 
of burgoid (wheat boiled with leaven, and dried in 
the sun), and allowed to boil for some time, during 
which it is carefully skimmed. It is then found 
that the burgoul has precipitated all the foreign 
substances, and that the butter remains quite clear 
at the top. This is the process used by the Be¬ 
douins, and it is also the one employed by the 
settled people of Syria and Arabia. The chief 
difference is, that in making butter and cheese the 
townspeople employ the milk of cows and buffaloes, 
whereas the Bedouins, who do not keep these 
animals, use that of sheep and goats. The butter 
is generally white, of the colour and consistence of 
lard, and is not much relished by English travellers. 
It is eaten with bread in large quantities by those 
who can afford it, not spread out thinly over the 
surface, as with us, but taken in mass with the 
separate morsels of bread. 

Cheese has been noticed under its proper head. 
-J. IC 

MILL [The Heb. has no word properly for 
mill. The term D^m, the dual of the not-used 

m, means two mill-stones, and is used of a hand- 
mill (Is. xlvii. 2)] (Sept. /jLtiXr)). The mill for 
grinding com had not wholly superseded the mortal 
for pounding it in the time of Moses. [Mortar.] 
The mortar and the mill are named together in 
Num. xi. 8. But fine meal, that is, meal ground 
or pounded fine, is mentioned so early as the time 

N 
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of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 6) : hence mills and 
mortars must have been previously known. The 
mill common among the Hebrews differed little 
from that which is in use to this day throughout 
Western Asia and Northern Africa. It consisted 
of two circular stones two feet in diameter, and 
half a foot thick. The lower is called the ‘ nether 

millstone,’ flTim (Job xli. 16 [24]), and the 
upper the ‘rider,’ (Judg. ix. 53 ; 2 Sam. xi. 
21). The former was usually fixed to the floor, 
and had a slight elevation in the centre, or in other 
words, was slightly convex in the upper surface. 
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The upper stone had a concavity in its under sur¬ 
face fitting to, or receiving, the convexity of the 
lower stone. There was a hole in the top, through 
which the com was introduced by handfuls at a 
time. The upper stone had an upright stick fixed 
in it as a handle, by which it was made to turn 
upon the lower stone, and by this action the corn 
was ground, and came out at the edges. As there 
were neither public mills nor bakers, except the 
king’s (Gen. xl. 2 ; Hos. vii. 4-8), each family 
possessed a mill; and as it was in daily use, it was 
made an infringement of the law for a person to 
take another’s mill or mill-stone in pledge (Deut. 
xxiv. 6). On the second day, in warm climates, 
bread becomes dry and insipid ; hence the neces¬ 
sity of baking every day, and hence also the daily 
grinding at the mills early in the morning. The 
operation occasions considerable noise, and its 
simultaneous performance in a great number of 
houses or tents forms one of the sounds as indica¬ 
tive of an active population in the East, as the 
sound of wheel carriages is in the cities of the West. 
This sound is alluded to in Scripture (Jer. xxv. 10 ; 
Rev. xviji. 22, 23). The mill was, as now, com¬ 
monly turned by two persons, usually women, and 
these, the work being laborious, the lowest maid¬ 
servants in the house [Thomson, The Land and 
the Booh, c. 34]. They sat opposite each other. 
One took hold of the mill-handle, and impelled it 
half way round ; the other then seized it, and com¬ 


pleted the revolution (Exod. xi. 5 ; Job xxxi. 10, 11 ; 
Is. xlvii. 2 ; Matt. xxiv. 41). As the labour was 
severe and menial, enemies taken in war were 
often condemned to perform it (Judg. xvi. 21 ; 
Lam. v. 13). (Jahn, Biblisches Archceol. ix. 139). 
It will be seen that this mill-stone does not materi¬ 
ally differ from the Highland quern , and is, indeed, 
an obvious resource in those remote quarters where 
a population is too thin or too scattered to afford 
remunerative employment to a miller by trade. 
In the East this trade is still unknown, the hand- 
mill being in general and exclusive use among the 
corn-consuming, and the mortar among the rice¬ 
consuming, nations. [Bread.] —J. K. 

MILL, David, D. D., professor of Oriental 
languages at Utrecht, was born at Konigsburg 13th 
April 1692, and died at Utrecht 22d May 1755. 
He was the author of Dissertationes Selectee Varia 
S. Litt . et Autiqwtatis Orienialis Capita exponentes 
et illust 7 ‘antes , curis secundis, Lugd. Bat. 1743— 
a work replete with learning, and marked by much 
sound discrimination.—W. L. A. 

MILL, John, D.D., was born at Shap in 
Westmoreland, about 1645, and died June 23, 
1707. He entered as servitor at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in 1661 ; took his degree of B.A. in 
1666 ; his Master’s degree in 1669 ; and was soon 
afterwards chosen fellow and tutor of his college. 
In 1676 he became chaplain to the Bishop of 
Oxford (Dr. Lamplugh); and in 1681 obtained 
the rectory of Blechingdon, in Oxfordshire, and 
was made chaplain to Charles II. He was ap¬ 
pointed principal of St. Edmund’s Hall in 1685, 
and held the appointment till his death. Dr. Mill 
rendered great service to the cause of Biblical 
science by his edition of the Greek Testament, 
undertaken by the advice of Dr. Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford, and completed only fourteen days before 
his own death : 'H KAINH AIA 0 IIKH, Novum 
Tesiatnenium Grcecuni , cum lectionibus variantibus 
MSS. Exei?iplariu 7 n, Versiomim, Editionum SS. 
Patrum ct Sc 7 'iptoni 77 i Ecclesiasticortwi, et in easde?ti 
7 iotis Studio et labore Johannis Millii S. T. P ., 
Oxonii 1707, folio. Dr. Mill devoted thirty years 
of his life to this work, which was greatly in ad¬ 
vance of everything of the kind which preceded it. 
The text-is that of R. Stephens of 1550, between 
which, however, and the Elzevir, Dr. Davidson 
says it ‘fluctuates.’ The editor ‘recognised the 
importance of each element of critical evidence’ 
(Tregeiles). He inserted in his notes all previously 
existing collections of various readings, adding to 
them many others as the result of his own exami¬ 
nation of ancient sources. The various readings, 
said to amount to 30,000, were attacked by Dr. 
Whitby in his Exa 77 ie 7 i —as if attacks could anni¬ 
hilate facts. Collins applied Whitby’s reasonings 
against the Scriptures themselves, but he was 
triumphantly answered by Bentley in his Phileleu- 
therus Lipsie?isis. Kuster reprinted Mill’s Testa¬ 
ment at Rotterdam in 1710, with the readings of 
twelve additional MSS. [Kuster.] —I. J. 

MILLENNIUM. [Advent, Second.] 
MILLET. [Dochan.] 

MILLO (fc^Dn ; Sept. &Kpa). This word de¬ 
notes ‘ fulness,’ and is applied to a mound or ram¬ 
part, probably as being filled up with stones or 
earth. The def. art. is always prefixed, ‘ The 
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Millo.’ It is tlie name given to part of the citadel 
of Jerusalem, probably the rampart (2 Sam. v. 9 ; 

1 Kings ix. 15, 24; xi. 27; 1 Chron. xi. 8; 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5). In the last of these texts the 
Sept, has rb dvdXn i/jl/icl tt )s 7r6\ews, ‘ the fortification 
of the city of David.’ Sepp places this fort at the 
extreme north of the city, on the site of the 
Mulawieh mosque, near the Damascus gate (Jeru¬ 
salem and the Holy Land, pt. ii.) 

MILLO, House of (fcrt-ttp 1 T 3 ). 1. (Sept. 6 

oTkos Br)dfjLaa\u; Alex. oTkos /laaWcov), a family 
or sept mentioned along with the men or chiefs 
of Shechem (Judg. ix. 6, 20). 2. (Sept. oTkos 

MactXw) The place where Joash was slain (2 Kings 
xii. 20). This is probably the Millo of the pre¬ 
ceding article. 

MINCHA. [Offerings.] 

MINES. That the Hebrews were acquainted 
with methods of extracting ore from the bowels of 
the earth seems a legitimate inference from the 
fact that the hills of Palestine contained veins of 
copper, which might be obtained by digging 
(Deut. viii. 9) ; and from the fact that they pos¬ 
sessed metals in such abundance as could be sup¬ 
plied only by means of mines. There is, however, 
no reference in Scripture to mining operations, 
unless such be found in Job xxviii. 1-11. This is 
a passage not free from serious difficulties as to its 
meaning; but it is on the whole most probable 
that the passage contains an allusion to mining. 
The taking of iron from the earth, the forming of 
subterranean passages and galleries, and the divert¬ 
ing of the waters so as to prevent their bursting in 
and overwhelming the works, all seem to point to 
operations such as those of the mines. Still the 
allusion is by no means certain ; and even if it be 
admitted, it still remains doubtful whether what 
the speaker here describes can be applied to Pales¬ 
tine. [Metals.]—W. L. A. 

MINISTER, one who acts as the less (from 
minus or minor) or inferior agent, in obedience or 
subservience to another, or who serves, officiates, 
etc., as distinguished from the master, magister 
(from magis), or superior. The words so trans¬ 
lated in the O. T. are and (Chald.), 

and in the N., Slukovos, Xecrovpybs, and VTrrjplTrjs. 
1. ‘ Moses and his minister Joshua ’ (Exod. 

xxiv. 13); Sept. xapearriKCds avrQ ; Aquila and 
Symm. 6 Xeirovpybs aiWov ; comp. Exod. xxxiii. 11 
(Sept, depdiroov ’I 77 oovs) ; Num. xi. 28 ; Josh. i. 1 
(Sept. virovpybs Maw?) ; Alex, Xirovpybs). This 
Hebrew word is clearly distinguished from “Qy, 
which is the more comprehensive tenn for servant 
(1 Kings x. 5), ‘ Solomon’s servants and ministers,’ 
where the Sept, reads Tralbcav for the former, and 
\eLTovpyCov for the latter. It is applied to Elisha as 
minister to Elijah, 2 Kings vi. 15 (Sept, Xeirovp- 
76s); comp. 2 Kings iii. 11 ; 1 Kings xix. 21. 
Persons thus designated sometimes succeeded to 
the office of their principal, as did Joshua and 
Elisha. The word is applied to the angels, Ps. 
ciii. 21 (XeirovpyoL); comp. Ps. civ. 4 ; Heb. i. 7 ; 
and see Stuart’s Coniment. in loc. Both the He¬ 
brew and Sept, words are applied to the Jews in 
their capacity as a sacred nation, ‘ Men shall call 
you the ministers of our God’ (Is. lxi. 6) ; to the 
priests (Jer. xxxiii. 21 ; Ezek. xliv. 11 ; xlv. 4; 
Toel i. 9). The Greek word is continued in the 


same sense in Luke i. 23, and applied to Christian 
teachers. Acts xiii. 2 ; Rom. xv. 16 ; and to Christ, 
Heb. viii. 2; to the collectors of the Roman 
tribute, in consequence of the divine authority of 
political government, ‘they are God’s' ministers’ 
(XeLTovpyoi). It was applied by the Athenians to 
those who administered the public offices (XeLrovp- 
ylai) at their own expense (Boeckh, Siaatshaush. 
der Athene?'. i. 480; ii. 62; Potter’s Gr . Ant i. 

85. 2. in^D (Chald.), Ezra vii. 24, ‘ministers’ of 

religion, XeirovpyoTs (comp. jr&£, ver. 19), though 
he uses the word DTPlfc^D in the same sense, 
ch. viii. 17. 3. The word didKovos , ‘minister,’ is 

applied to Christian teachers, 1 Cor. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. 
iii. 6; vi. 4; xi. 23; 1 Thess. iii. 2; to false 
teachers, 2 Cor. xi. 15 ; to Christ, Rom. xv. 8, 16; 
Gal. ii. 17; to heathen magistrates, Rom. xiii. 4; 
in all which passages it has the sense of a minister, 
assistant, or servant in general, as in Matt. xx. 26 ; 
but it means a particular sort of minister, ‘a deacon,’ 
in Philip, i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12. The term dia- 
kovol denotes among the Greeks a higher class of 
servants than the doDXoi (Athen. x. 192; B. comp. 
Xen. /. c. Buttm. Lexic. i. 220; comp. Matt. xxii. 
13, and Sept, for ITH^D, Esth. i. 10 ; ii. 2 ; vi. 3). 
4. VTrrjplTTjs is applied to Christian ministers, Luke 
i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16 ; 2 Cor. iv. 1. Josephus calls 
Moses rbv -uTrripeTTjv QeoO, Aniiq . iii. I. 4. Kings 
are so called in Wisd. vi. 4. The word denotes, 
in Luke iv. 20, the attendant in a synagogue who 
handed the volume to the reader, and returned it 
to its place. In Acts xiii. 5 it is applied to ‘ John 
whose surname was Mark,’ in his capacity as an 
attendant or assistant on Barnabas and Saul. It 
primarily signifies an under-rower on board a galley, 
of the class who used the longest oars, and conse¬ 
quently performed the severest duty, as distin¬ 
guished from the OpavLrrjs, the rower upon the 
upper bench of the three, and from the ol vavrai , 
sailors, or the iTn^drai, marines (Dem. 1209, 11 
14; comp, also 1208. 20; 1214. 23; 1216. 13; 
Pol. i. 25. 3) : hence in general a hand, agent, 
minister, attendant, etc.—J. F. D. 

MINNI. [Armenia.] 

MINNITH (rP 3 D), a town in the country of 

the Ammonites (Judg. xi. 33), celebrated for the 
excellence of its wheat, which was exported to the 
markets of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 17). It still existed in 
the age of Eusebius, four Roman miles from Hesh- 
bon, on the road to Philadelphia {Onomast in 
M evaljO). The Sept, seem to have found difficulty 
in this name. In Judg. xi. 33 they substitute the 
name of the Arnon, and in Ezek. xxvii. 17 they 
render it by pctipov, ‘ myrrh. ’—J. K. 

MINSTREL. The English word minstrel re¬ 
presents the French word nienestral , which is itself 
a diminutive of ministre, and is applied to the class 
of persons who administered to the amusement of 
their patrons by their skill in music and poetry. 
Chaucer uses the word minister in the sense of 
minstrel in his Dreame (Richardson, sub voce , and 
Du Cange, Gloss.) The class of minstrels had in 
mediseval times a social position almost akin to 
the bards and scalds whose Sagas they sung and 
whose inspiration they imitated at humble distance. 
Musical sound has been an accompaniment of reli¬ 
gious worship in all countries. The expert player 
on the musical instrument has been associated with 
the possessor of yet higher faculties (see Wilkin- 
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son’s Ancient Egyptians, chap, ii., and represen¬ 
tations of Harpers in the tomb of Rameses III., 
Thebes ; Muller’s Hist, of Greek Literature , chap, 
xii.) The ‘pleasant voice and lovely song,’ and 
the art of ‘ playing well on an instrument,’ were 
associated with the functions of prophecy (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 31-33). Various passages of Holy Scripture 
show that the skilful performance of sacred music 
formed a large portion of the education of the sons 
of the prophets ; 1 Sam. x. 5—‘Thou shalt meet a 
company (xopos) of prophets coming down from 
the high place, with a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, 
and a harp before them [Music and Musical In¬ 
struments ; Prophet], and they shall prophesy.’ 
It is not certain whether the prophets were here 
distinct from the players on instruments, but most 
probably they were the same individuals as those 
of whom we read elsewhere, that they ‘ should pro¬ 
phesy with harps, with psalteries, and with cym¬ 
bals’ (1 Chron. xxv. 1) ; that they resembled ‘ the 
sons of Asaph, of Pieman, and of Jeduthun, who 
should prophesy with a harp, according to the 
order of the king, to give thanks and to praise the 
Lord’ (see also ver. 6, 7). In this passage the 
performance of sacred song and of choral music in 
the temple received the exalted designation of pro¬ 
phecy. Sacred music, * a joyful noise unto the 
Lord,’ and ‘ thanksgiving to the Lord upon an 
instrument of ten strings, and upon the psaltery’ 
(Ps. lxvi. 1; lxxxvii. 7; xcii. 1-3; c. 1), were 
characteristics of close communion with God. 
The effect produced upon the auditors is described 
(f Sam. x. 6) as being in that instance very re¬ 
markable—Saul is assured that when he hears the 
prophetic minstrelsy, ‘ the Spirit of the Lord will 
come upon him, he shall prophesy with them and 
be turned into another man.’ See ver. 11, and 
comp. 1 Sam. xix. 20-24, the account of the pro¬ 
phets being instructed by Samuel, and the effect of 
the holy song under the influence of the Spirit of 
God upon Saul’s messengers, and afterwards upon 
Saul himself. Saul is thus seen to be peculiarly 
accessible to the highest influences of music, and 
hence the advice tendered to him by his servants 
(1 Sam. xvi. 16), ‘Seek out a man who is a 
cunning player on a harp, and it shall come to 
pass that when the evil spirit from God is 
upon thee, that he shall play with his hand and 
thou shalt be well.’ The participial form jSQJD 

(from a verb in piel, which is used of striking 

the strings of a musical instrument) is here trans¬ 
lated ‘a player,’ and in 2 Kings iii. 15, ‘minstrel.’ 
The effect produced on Saul will be discussed 
elsewhere. The custom of applying such remedy 
to mental disturbance may be traced in other 
writings. Thus Quintil. ( Instil. Or at. , lib. ix. 
chap. 4) says, ‘ Pythagoreis moris fuit, cum somnum 
peterent ad lyram prius lenire mentes, ut si quid 
fuisset turbidiorum cogitationum componerent ’ 
(comp. Plutarch, De Musica , and Aristotle, Pol. , 
lib. viii. chap. 5 ; Apollonius Dyscolos, de Mir is, 
quoted by Grotius in loco, iarcu ij /cardXawis rrjs 
diavoias hcrao-eis. See also King Lear, act ii. sc. v., 
where music is used to bring back the wandering 
mind of Lear). Josephus (.Antiq. vi. 8. 2), in his 
account of the transaction, associates the singing 
of hymns by David with the harp-playing, and 
shows that though the tragedy of Saul’s life was 
lightened for a while by the skilful minstrelsy of 
David, the raving madness soon triumphed over 


the tranquillizing influence (comp. I Sam. xviii. 10 ; 
xix. 10). In many references of Holy Scripture 
the minstrel and the prophet appear to be identical, 
and their functions the same; but in 2 Kings iii. 
15 their respective functions are clearly distin¬ 
guished. The prophet Elisha needed the influence 
of ‘ the minstrel* to soothe the irritation occasioned 
by the aggravating alliance of Israel with Judah. 
Not until this was effected would the prophetic 
influence guide him to a sound vaticination of the 
duty and destiny of the allied forces. The min¬ 
strelsy was produced, according to Procopius, by a 
Levite, who sung the Psalms of David in the hear¬ 
ing of the prophet; if so, he was thus the means of 
producing that condition of mind by which the pro¬ 
phet was lifted above the perceptions of his senses, 
and the circumstances which surrounded him, into a 
higher region of thought, where he might by divine 
grace penetrate the secret purposes of God. Jo¬ 
sephus [Antiq. ix., chap. iii. sec. 1) refers to the 
circumstance in these words —7 rp 6 s top \f/a\\ 6 vTa 
hOeos yevdfjLevos. Various interpretations have been 
offered, and reasons assigned for the demand of 
Elisha. Rabbi Solomon states that the Spirit of 
God had receded from Elisha on account of his 
excessive grief at the departure of Elijah, because 
the Spirit of God will not dwell in a gloomy soul. 
Epliraem Syrus suggests that he wished for the 
music of the minstrel to arrest the attention of the 
multitude. The references given above to the 
power and dignity of song may sufficiently explain 
the occurrence. The spiritual ecstasis was often 
bestowed without any means, but many instances 
are given of subordinate physical agencies being 
instrumental in its production (Ezek. ii. 2 ; iii. 24; 
Is. vi. 1 ; Acts x. 9, 10; Rev. i. 9, 10). 

The word minstrel is used of the atfX^ras who in' 
Matt. ix. 23 are represented as mourning and mak¬ 
ing a noise on the death of Jairus’ daughter. The 
custom of hiring mourners at the death of friends 
is seen on Etruscan amphorse, tombs, and bas- 
reliefs (see Dennis’ Etruria, vol. i. p. 295, ii. 
344, 354, where music was considered appropriate; 
and Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, ii. p. 366- 
373). Skill in lamentation (Amos v. 16; Jer. ix. 
17) was not necessarily skill in playing on the pipe 
or flute, but probably included that accomplish¬ 
ment. [Mourning.] —Ii. R. R. 

MINT. [Heduosmon.] 

MINTERT, Peter, a minister of the gospel for 
many years in Iieerle in Holland, but chiefly note¬ 
worthy here for his great learning as a Biblical 
scholar and theologian. He died about the be¬ 
ginning of the 18th century. His principal work 
was the Lexicon Grceco-L.atinum in Novum Testa- 
mentum Jesu Christi; cum PrcefalioneJ. G.Pritii , 
4to, Francof. 1728. There was no better lexicon 
than this of Mintert previous to the publication of 
Schleusner’s Novum Lexicon. It is valuable for 
its numerous references to the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the Septuagint; and is helpful as a concord¬ 
ance as well as a lexicon to the student of the 
Greek N. T.—W. J. C. 

MIRACLES. Three words are employed in 
the N. T. to denote, from different points of view, 
the supernatural works performed by Christ and 
his apostles— rtpara, properly translated miracles 
or wonders; arj/xela, signs; and 5 vva/JL€is, powei's 
or mighty works . Sometimes all three are used in 
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conjunction; as by St. Peter in relation to Christ 
(Acts ii. 22), by St Paul in describing the signs of 
an apostle (2 Cor. xii. 12), and again by St. Paul 
in speaking of the revelation of the Man of Sin 
(2 Thes. ii. 9), where, however, the special cha¬ 
racter of the works is marked by the addition of 
the epithet ‘ lying wonders’ (rlpaai yf/evdovs).* It 
may be observed, however, that none of these 
words necessarily implies either the supernatural 
origin or the religious purpose of the phenomena 
so called : these, when implied at all, are to be 
gathered from the context, or inferred from the 
nature of the acts themselves, but are not distinctly 
or exclusively expressed in the signification of the 
name. The word rtpas is expressive of the aston- j 
ishment produced by an extraordinary phenomenon 
in the mind of the spectator, but' does not neces¬ 
sarily imply that the phenomenon itself is of a 
supernatural kind ; and it is used in the Septuagint, 
like the Hebrew HQ'lD, not only of miracles pro¬ 
perly so called, but sometimes also of acts astonish¬ 
ing, but not necessarily supernatural (Deut. xxviii. 
46; Is. xx. 3 ; Ezek. xii. 6). The word (njpLeiov , 
even in its religious application, as denoting a sign 
of the presence and working of God, does not ne¬ 
cessarily imply that the significant fact is itself 
supernatural, or even extraordinary; on the con¬ 
trary, many of the Scripture signs, as has been 
pointed out by Archbishop Trench, are in them¬ 
selves natural and common events, though employed 
by God for a special purpose. And finally, the word 
5i jvapus, though applied in an especial sense to those 
mighty works by which the power of God is mani¬ 
fested in a more striking and remarkable manner 
than in the ordinary course of nature, yet is in itself 
applicable to the divine power in its ordinary as well 
as in its extraordinary exercise, and to the powers 
of other agents, whether natural or supernatural. 

On the other hand, the modern use of the word 
miracle implies, as an essential part of its significa¬ 
tion, that the phenomenon so called is, if not con¬ 
trary to nature, at least beyond and above nature. 
The whole meaning of the controversy on the pos¬ 
sibility of miracles rests on the assumption that a 
miracle necessarily implies something supernatural. 

‘ A miracle,’ says Hume, ‘ may be accurately de¬ 
fined, a transgression of a law of nature by a parti¬ 
cular volition of the Deity , or by the interposition of 
some invisible agent.' 1 A miracle,’ says Bishop 
Butler, ‘ in its very notion, is relative to a course 
of nature, and implies somewhat different from it, 
considered as being so.’ ‘ A miracle,’ says Bishop 
Douglas, ‘ is an event brought about in a way con¬ 
trary to the course of nature.’ And recently Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, while justly objecting to the lan¬ 
guage which describes the miracles as unnatural or 
against nature , at the same time distinctly admits 
that they are beyond and above nature, and that 
‘ aught which is perfectly explicable from the course 
of nature and history, is assuredly no miracle in the 
most proper sense of the word.’ Citations to the 


* Archbishop Trench, from whom the substance 
of this remark is taken, also observes, that the 
miracles are by St John frequently called simply 
works {tpya)' It may be doubted, however, whether 
in this case the word can be properly said to be 
synonymous with the others. The peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the works is in this case rather implied in 
the context than expressed by the term. 


same effect might be added from many other 
writers, but the above are sufficient to show that, 
in the language of modern theology, the word 
miracle has acquired a distinct and precise implica¬ 
tion of the supernatural—an implication which was 
not necessarily involved in the meaning of the 
names by which the $ame events are called in Scrip¬ 
ture. 

This diversity of language may be regarded as 
indicating, not indeed a different estimate of the 
miracles themselves, but a different state of the 
controversy concerning them. To doubt the pos¬ 
sibility of supernatural powers in general, is a form 
of unbelief that did not enter into the minds of the 
earliest opponents of Christianity. To them it was 
a more plausible subterfuge to say, ‘ He casteth 
out devils through Beelzebub,’ than to assert that 
a natural disease had been healed by natural means. 
The supernatural character of our Lord’s miracles 
was not called in question; the doubt raised was 
only as to the interpretation to be put upon them, 
or the conclusion to be drawn from them. Hence, 
in the language of Scripture, the stress is laid, not 
on the supernatural , but on the significant cha¬ 
racter of the miracles. They are not merely won¬ 
derful or mighty works, but they are works of such 
a kind as to be signs and tokens of God’s power, as 
distinguished from that of every other being—works 
such as no man can do except God be with him. 

If the controversies of later times have brought 
the supernatural character of the miracles into 
greater prominence, it is not because the divine 
element is comparatively neglected, but because it 
is more clearly seen to be in this case identified 
with the supernatural. As the conception of a 
fixed order of nature, and of the extreme rarity of 
deviations from that order, became gradually 
established in men’s minds, the exceptional cha¬ 
racter, in this respect, of the gospel - narrative 
necessarily acquired greater significance ; and when 
scepticism, adapting its mode of attack to the 
current ideas of its age, proceeded on this ground 
to deny the credibility of the narrative itself, it was 
seen that the whole truth of the Christian revela¬ 
tion was really involved in the issue. To say that 
the miracles of Christ are credible only if they can 
be explained as natural events, is in effect to say 
that they were human acts wrought by human 
means, and thus to destroy their significant cha¬ 
racter as tokens of God’s presence. And when to 
this is added the consideration that our Lord him¬ 
self expressly appeals to his miracles as wrought 
by the finger of God, and so bearing witness that 
God had sent him, it becomes clear that the moral, 
as well as the sensible evidences of Christianity, 
are concerned in the decision of the question, and 
that our entire belief in Christ is overthrown if the 
supernatural character of his miracles is denied. 
Under these circumstances it was natural that so 
important a controversy concerning the nature of 
the thing should have its influence in modifying 
and fixing the meaning of the word ; and that a 
name, which in its etymology and original use 
denoted merely a wonderful or astonishing work, 
should finally be limited to those works which are 
regarded as exceptions to the established course of 
nature. Accepting this as the proper signification 
of the term miracle in its present use, let us endea¬ 
vour to ascertain with somewhat more precision the 
nature of the events denoted by it. 

A very slight observation of the phenomena of 
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the visible world is sufficient to indicate a division 
of them into two great classes—those which are 
produced by the action of mind, and those which 
are produced by the action of matter; those in 
which human volition is exercised, and those in 
which it is not. The fact that such a distinction 
exists is acknowledged by the universal language 
of mankind. It is acknowledged even in those 
ingenious theories which have been framed to deny 
or to explain it away, and whose very ingenuity 
testifies to the stubborn vitality of the fact of con¬ 
sciousness against which they are directed. Explain 
or evade it as we may, the fact is unquestionable, 
that there are some phenomena of nature which we 
regard as dependent on the regular action of mate¬ 
rial causes, which have been in operation from the 
beginning of the present state of things, and which 
will continue in operation so long as that state of 
things is permitted to last; and that there are 
other phenomena which we regard as dependent 
upon the free action of man, which may take place 
or not according as he wills to act or to forbear, 
and which, having once taken place, may or may 
not take place again, according to the free choice 
of man to bring them about or not. No amount 
of argument will persuade a man who has a stone 
in his hand, and feels that it is in his power to 
throw it or not as he pleases, that the throwing of 
that stone is as much a part of the fixed order of 
the universe as the alternations of day and night, 
or of summer and winter. The distinction in no 
degree depends upon the frequency or rarity of the 
phenomena. The aloe, which flowers once in a 
century, or the comet that returns after 600 years, 
is as much a part of the regular order of nature as 
the blossoming of the rose or the phases of the 
moon : the work which a man does every day is 
as much a part of his voluntary action, as that 
which he performs only once in his life. The 
difference is one of kind, not of degree : the phe¬ 
nomena of the one class are regarded as necessary, 
those of the other as contingent; the one are sup¬ 
posed to take place regularly by virtue of certain 
established laws of nature, the other are supposed 
to take place occasionally by the free interposition 
of a personal agent. 

In endeavouring to apply an analogous distinc¬ 
tion to the conception of a miracle, as compared 
with that of a natural phenomenon, we must be 
careful not to press the analogy beyond the point 
to which it may be fairly extended. An apparent 
objection meets us at the outset. It is true, it 
may be urged, that to have any conception of God 
at all we must conceive him as a person, and per¬ 
sonality necessarily implies will and the power of 
free action according to that will. But the will of 
God is manifested in the regular order of the universe 
no less than in departures from that order. There 
is a broad and marked contrast between those 
necessary phenomena of the world which take 
place independently of man, and those contingent 
phenomena which are brought about by a direct 
interposition of human will; but no such contrast 
can be supposed to exist in relation to the Being 
on whom the whole world is dependent. If, then, 
all the sensible phenomena of the universe are 
alike manifestations of the divine will, what room, 
it may be asked, is there for any special interposi¬ 
tion of that will, such as man exerts in a world 
which is not dependent on him, and which he can 
only partially control ? 


In answer to this objection it may be observed, 
first, that the distinction between the general and 
the special action of God’s will is a distinction not 
relative to God, but to man; and, secondly, that it 
is proposed, not as an explanation of the mode in 
which miracles must or do take place, but only as 
suggesting a mode in which they may take place, 
and thus as answering the objection which denies 
that they can take place at all. For, first, the 
miracle is not supposed to be anything special or 
exceptional in the sight of God. It is as much 
foreseen and fore-ordained by him, is as much a 
part of his eternal purpose from the beginning, as 
the most ordinary natural occurrence; but it differs 
from ordinary occurrences in the manner in which 
it is manifested to us; and these modes of manifes¬ 
tation are, relatively to us, the ground of a valid 
distinction in our conceptions of the divine activity. 
We do not see the operation of the divine mind 
upon the material world in itself, but only in its 
effects; and it is from a difference in the effects that 
we infer an analogous difference in the mode of 
causation. And, secondly, this distinction is not 
proposed as an argument to prove the necessity or 
the reality of miracles; but only to obviate a pre¬ 
liminary objection against their possibility , and thus 
to clear the way for an examination of their proper 
evidence. We may have no right to assume, as 
is perhaps implied in some definitions, that a 
miracle is the effect of a determination of the divine 
will immediately preceding; for it may be brought 
about in many other ways of which we have no 
conception: we only say that, for aught we know 
to the contrary, it may be brought about in such a 
way; and if it may be brought about in any way, 
it is not impossible. Still less have we a right to 
say that the normal phenomena of the world are 
the effect, not of the divine will, but of material 
forces left to their own action; for we do not know 
that matter ever is left to its own action, nor 
whether, if so left, it would possess any force at 
all. But we may have evidence which warrants us 
in saying that it has pleased God, on certain occa¬ 
sions, to exert his power in a manner different from 
that in which he exerts it in the ordinary govern¬ 
ment of the world; the difference being indicated 
by a diversity in the visible results. In his ordi¬ 
nary government he so acts as to exhibit as the 
result a fixed and necessary series of material 
causes and effects: in his extraordinary interposi¬ 
tions he so acts as to bring about at a particular 
time a particular phenomenon which does not form 
part of the same necessary series. And as the 
nearest, indeed the only, parallel to this diversity, 
within the field of our own experience, is that fur¬ 
nished by the free action of the human will, the 
language furnished by this analogy is the most 
appropriate that can be employed by us to express 
the processes of the infinite mind in a manner 
intelligible by finite minds. 

In our present ignorance of the manner in which 
the action of the regular forces of nature is carried 
on, and of the means by which exceptions are 
brought about, it is perhaps not possible to frame 
any definition of a miracle which shall not be open 
to objections. Thesetetus, in the dialogue which 
bears his name, being asked to give a definition of 
science, replies that geometry and astronomy and 
music are sciences, and is told by Socrates that he 
has given many sciences instead of one. Yet there 
are cases in which the many, however philosophically 
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defective, furnishes for practical purposes a more 
satisfactory account than the one. No man doubts 
that to raise the dead to life, to heal the sick by a 
word spoken at a distance, to still a tempest by 
rebuking it, are miracles; though he may not be 
able to frame a general definition which shall in¬ 
clude under it these and all other miracles, con¬ 
ceivable as well as actual. The most that we can 
hope to do is to explain what a miracle is not; 
and, in order to do this, we must inquire what is 
meant by that coarse of nature to which miracles 
are said to be an exception. 

Two kinds of natural causes come within the 
field of our experience ; physical or necessary 
causes—to which class belong all the material con¬ 
ditions requisite to the occurrence of a sensible 
change ; and efficient or free causes—of which the 
only instance directly perceived is found in the 
power of voluntary action possessed by ourselves 
as personal agents. For our present purpose, it is 
not necessary to enter upon the abstruse metaphy¬ 
sical questions connected with this subject, such as 
the determination of the difference between physi¬ 
cal and mathematical necessity; the inquiries 
whether action can properly be attributed to 
matter; whether there is anything in the relation 
of a material cause to its effect analogous to power 
as exerted by conscious agents; whether material 
causation implies anything more than invariable 
sequence, etc. We shall merely assume what is 
implied in the conception of an uniform system of 
nature; that in material causation every event is 
determined to take place through some antecedent 
phenomenon, or group of phenomena, from which 
it invariably follows; and we shall assume also 
that by natural events are meant such as take 
place either through this causation or by an exer¬ 
cise of human will. If, therefore, any event takes 
place in the world which is neither the result 
of such a series of necessary antecedents, extending 
back to the beginning of the present state of 
things, nor produced by the will of a human agent, 
such an event is supernatural or miraculous.* 

* Johnson defines a miracle in the theological 
sense as ‘ an effect above human or natural power, 
performed in attestation of some truth.’ If we 
omit the latter clause, which—though it may be 
true as a fact of the Scripture miracles—does not 
appear to be essential to the notion of a miracle, 
this definition is perhaps as satisfactory as any that 
can be suggested, and might have been adopted in 
the text, were it not that a cavil might possibly be 
raised on account of the want of precision in the 
term pcrwer as applied to material agents. It 
might be objected that a miracle may be above the 
powers of material agents in their normal relations 
to each other, as determined by the uniform course 
of nature, but need not be above the powers of the 
same agents, supposing that by some extraordinary 
interposition they were placed in abnormal rela¬ 
tions. On this account, the series of antecedents 
and consequents, which constitutes the course of 
nature, has been expressly mentioned in the text. 
Bishop Marsh (. Lectures on the Authenticity and 
Credibility of the N. T., lect. viii.) objects to John-' 
son’s definition as not excluding the agency of beings 
superior to man, though subordinate to God. He 
prefers to define a miracle as ‘ something which 
cannot be performed without the special interfer¬ 
ence of God himself.’ But even if we deny—as, 


The want of precision in this statement is partly 
owing to the fact that we are unable to say at 
what point in the chain of antecedents the super¬ 
natural power will be exerted, nor at what subse¬ 
quent point the effect will become visible. Before 
the establishment of a course of nature, nothing is 
miraculous; for a miracle, as Bishop Butler has 
observed, is in its very notion relative to a course 
of nature, and implies somewhat different from it. 
The introduction of any new power into nature 
after the settlement and during the continuance of 
its course, would be a miracle ; but it by no means 
follows that the phenomenon in which the effect of 
that power first becomes visible may not be 
directly brought about by the action of material 
causes. If a man brings certain chemical elements 
into combination with each other, and thus pro¬ 
duces an effect which, without that combination, 
would not have taken place, the effect itself is the 
immediate result of the natural action of the ele¬ 
ments ; but the operation which brought those 
elements together is a voluntary act, not included 
in the general course of nature. Now, if a being 
of power superior to man were to bring about a 
similar combination of elements beyond the reach 
of man’s control, the result would be miraculous, 
but the action of the elements themselves would be 
according to natural law. We do not say that 
such is the actual manner in which miracles have 
taken place, but only that such an occurrence is 
conceivable, and that an event conceived as taking 
place in this way is conceived as miraculous. 

Hence, when we say that a miracle is not the 
result of a series of necessary antecedents, we do 
not therefore imply that it has no physical con¬ 
ditions, but only that it would not have taken 
place without some addition to those conditions 
beyond what takes place in natural causation. We 
deny, therefore, that the antecedents are the suffi¬ 
cient reason of the miracle, in the same way and to 
the same extent as they are of natural events. But 
in saying this we do not imply that the miracle is 
an event without a cause. It is the effect of a 
supernatural cause, as ordinary events are the 
effects of natural causes. There is nothing incre¬ 
dible in the supposition of such a supernatural 
cause—at least to those who believe in a God who, 
though working in the world, is yet distinct from 
the world. The possibility of miracles in general 
(we are not speaking of the evidence for or against 
the actual occurrence of a particular miracle) is not 
more incredible than the possibility of creation at 
all. Those who believe that the world was created 
in time, do not therefore believe that God, before 
the creation, existed in an eternity of idleness. 
Personal existence is itself an activity ; and if there 
was a personal God before the creation of the 
world, there was also a divine action before the 
creation of the world. In creating the world, 
therefore, God did not begin to act, but entered 
on a different mode of action. If a new exertion 
of divine power was possible then, it is equally 
possible at any subsequent time. 

The same imperfection of our knowledge, which 
is a hindrance to us when we attempt to form an 


perhaps, we are justified in doing—that super¬ 
natural effects ever have been produced by the 
agency of created spirits, still there seems no suffi¬ 
cient ground for denying that such effects, if pro - 
duced y would be miracles. 
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exact definition of a miracle, and to explain the 
manner in which it may be conceived to take 
place, becomes rather an auxiliary when we con¬ 
fine ourselves to the humbler task of answering 
those objectors who dogmatically pronounce that 
miracles are impossible. To meet such objectors, 
it is by no means necessary that we shall be able 
to state the manner in which miracles are wrought; 
it is sufficient if we can point to some manner in 
which they may be wrought, without being liable 
to, or notwithstanding, the objections alleged 
against them. Before proceeding to speak of the 
positive evidences on which the belief in miracles 
properly rests, it may be well to notice a few of 
these objections, the purpose of which is to pre¬ 
clude the admission of evidence at all, on the 
ground of the impossibility, or utter incredibility, 
of the thing to be proved. 

The best known and the most frequently 
repeated of this class of objections is that of 
Hume :—‘ A miracle,’ he says, ‘is a violation of 
the laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, 
is as entire as any argument from experience can 
possibly be imagined.’ According to the view 
that has been taken in the preceding remarks, it 
cannot with any accuracy be said that a miracle 
is ‘ a violation of the laws of nature.’ It is the 
effect of a supernatural cause, acting along with and 
in addition to the natural causes constituting the 
system of the world. It is produced, therefore, 
by a different combination of causes from that 
which is at work in the production of natural 
phenomena. The laws of nature are only general 
expressions of that uniform arrangement accord¬ 
ing to which the same causes invariably produce 
the same effect. They would be violated by the 
production, at different times, of different effects 
from the same cause; but they are not violated 
when different effects are produced from different 
causes. The experience which testifies to their 
uniformity tells us only what effects may be ex¬ 
pected to follow from a repetition of the same 
cause; it cannot tell us what effects will follow 
from the introduction of a different cause. This, 
which is in substance the answer given to Hume 
by Brown, appears the most satisfactory among 
the various arguments by which the sceptical 
philosopher’s position has been assailed. 

In support of this argument, however, it will be 
necessary to meet another objection, advanced by 
a philosopher of a very different spirit from Hume, 
but which is equally incompatible with any belief 
in a real miracle. ‘A miracle,’ says Schleier- 
macher, ‘has a positive relation, by which it 
extends to all that is future, and a negative rela¬ 
tion, which in a certain sense affects all that is 
past. In so far as that does not follow which 
would have followed, according to the natural con¬ 
nection of the aggregate of finite causes, in so far 
an effect is hindered, not by the influence of other 
natural counteracting causes belonging to the same 
series, but notwithstanding the concurrence of all 
effective causes to the production of the effect. 
Every thing, therefore, which from all past time 
contributed to this effect, is in a certain measure 
annihilated ; and instead of the interpolation of a 
single supernatural agent into the course of nature, 
the whole conception of nature is destroyed. On 
the positive side, something takes place which is 


conceived as incapable of following from the aggre¬ 
gate of finite causes. But, inasmuch as this event 
itself now becomes an actual link in the chain of 
nature, every future event must be other than it 
would have been had this one miracle not taken 
place.’ On this and other grounds, Schleiermacher 
is led to maintain that there is no real distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural; the 
miracles being only miraculous relatively to us, 
through our imperfect knowledge of the hidden 
causes in nature, by means of which they were 
wrought. 

This objection proceeds on an assumption 
which is not merely unwarranted, but actually 
contradicted by experience. It assumes that the 
system of material nature is a rigid, not an elastic 
system ; that it is one which obstinately resists the 
introduction of new forces, not one which is cap¬ 
able of adapting itself to them. We know by 
experience that the voluntary actions of men can 
be interposed among the phenomena of matter, 
and exercise an influence over them, so that cer¬ 
tain results may be produced or not, according to 
the will of a man, without affecting the stability 
of the universe, or the coherence of its parts as a 
system. What the will of man can effect to a 
small extent, the will of God can surely effect to a 
greater extent : and this is a sufficient answer to 
the objection which declares the miracle to be 
impossible; though we may not be able to say with 
certainty whether it is actually brought to pass in 
this or in some other way. There may be many 
means, unknown to us, by which such an event 
may be produced ; but if it can be produced in any 
way it is not impossible. 

Another objection, urged by Spinoza, and 
repeated in various forms by subsequent writers, 
may be stated as follows :—The laws of nature are 
the decrees of God, and follow necessarily from 
the perfection of the divine nature ; they must, 
therefore, be eternal and immutable, and must 
extend to all possible events. Therefore, to admit 
an exception to these laws, is to suppose that God’s 
order is broken, and that the divine work is but an 
imperfect expression of the divine will. This ob¬ 
jection is perfectly intelligible in the mouth of a 
Pantheist, with whom God and nature are conver¬ 
tible terms, and a divine supernatural act is a self- 
contradiction; but it is untenable in any system 
which admits a personal God distinct from nature, 
and only partially manifested in it. In such a 
system, nature is not infinite, as Spinoza makes it, 
but finite. There is a distinction between the 
actual and the possible ; between the visible world 
as a limited system, with limited laws, and the 
whole mind of God, embracing all possible systems 
as well as the present. From this point of view, 
nature, as actually existing, does express a portion, 
and a portion only, of the divine purpose; the 
miracle expresses another portion belonging to a 
different and more comprehensive system. But in 
addition to this consideration, even the actual 
world furnishes us with an answer to the objection. 
God’s order, we have too much reason to know, 
actually is broken. His will is not carried out. 
Unless we make God the author of evil, we must 
admit that sin is a violation of his will, a breach 
made in his natural order, however impossible it 
may be to give an account of its origin. The 
Pantheist evades the difficulty by denying that evil 
has any real existence; but to the Theist, who 
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admits the existence, it is conclusive evidence that, 
as a fact, however little we may understand how it 
can be, the world, as it exists, is not a perfect ex¬ 
pression of God’s law and will. The miracle, as 
thus viewed, belongs to a spiritual system appointed 
to remedy the disorders of the natural system ; and 
against the self-complacent theory, which tells us 
that disorders in the natural system are impossible, 
we have the witness of a melancholy experience, 
which tells us that they are actually there. Thus 
viewed, the miracle is in one sense natural, in 
another supernatural. It is natural as forming a 
part of the higher or spiritual system ; it is super¬ 
natural as not forming a part of the lower or mate¬ 
rial system. 

The same considerations may serve to obviate 
another form of the same objection—a form in 
which it is likewise suggested by Spinoza, though 
developed by other writers in a form more adapted 
to the language of theism. We are told that it is 
more worthy of God to arrange a plan which shall 
provide by its original laws for all possible contin¬ 
gencies* than one which requires a special inter¬ 
position to meet a special emergency. We know 
so little about the process of creating and govern¬ 
ing a world, that it is difficult for us to judge what 
method of doing so is most worthy of God; but 
this whole objection proceeds on the gratuitous 
assumption that the plan of the world, as it exists 
in the counsels of God, must be identical with the 
plan of the world as it is contemplated by man in 
relation to physical laws. Doubtless the miracle, 
like any other event, was foreseen by God from 
the beginning, and formed part of his eternal pur¬ 
pose ; but it does not therefore follow that it is 
included within that very limited portion of his 
purpose which is apprehended by man as a system 
of physical laws. To Omnipotence, no one event 
is more difficult than another; to Omniscience, no 
one event is more wonderful than another. The 
distinction between miracles and ordinary events, 
as has been already observed, is a distinction, not 
in relation to God, but in relation to man. More¬ 
over, even from the human point of view, the 
miracle is not wrought for a physical, but for a 
moral purpose ; it is not an interposition to adjust 
the machinery of the material world, but one to 
promote the spiritual welfare of mankind. The 
very conception of a revealed , as distinguished 
from a natural religion, implies a manifestation of 
God different in kind from that which is exhibited 
by the ordinary course of nature ; and the question 
of the probability of a miraculous interposition is 
simply that of the probability of a revelation being 
given at all. 

But we are sometimes told that if miracles are 
not impossible in theory, they are at least incredible 
in fact: that the antecedent improbability of a 
miracle taking place must always outweigh that of 
the testimony in its favour being false ; and thus 
that the occurrence of a miracle, if not impossible, 
is at least incapable of satisfactory proof. Such is 
in the main the argument of Hume, which has 
recently been revived and assumed as an axiomatic 
principle by M. Renan. The fallacy of this objec¬ 
tion consists in the circumstance that it estimates 
the opposed probabilities solely on empirical 
grounds ; i. e. , on the more or less frequent occur¬ 
rence of miraculous events as compared with false 
testimony. If it is ever possible that an event of 
comparatively rare occurrence may, in a given case 


and under certain circumstances, be more credible 
than one of more ordinary occurrence, the entire 
argument falls to the ground in reference to such 
cases. And such a case is actually presented by 
the Christian miracles. The redemption of the 
world is an event unique in the world’s history : 
it is therefore natural to expect that the circum¬ 
stances accompanying it should be unique also. 
The importance of that redemption furnishes a 
‘distinct particular reason’ for miracles, if the 
divine purpose can be furthered by them. Under 
these circumstances the antecedent probability is 
for the miracles, not against them, and cannot be 
outweighed by empirical inductions drawn from 
totally different data, relating to the physical, not 
to the religious condition of the world. 

It must, however, be always remembered that 
abstract and general considerations like the above, 
though necessary to meet the unbelieving objec¬ 
tions which are unhappily rife on this subject, do 
not constitute the grounds of our belief in the 
miracles of Scripture, especially those of Christ. 
The abstract argument is the stronghold of scepti¬ 
cism, and to deal with it at all it is necessaiy to 
meet it on its own ground. On the other hand, 
the strength of the Christian argument rests mainly 
on the special contents of the gospel-narrative, par¬ 
ticularly as regards the character of the Saviour 
portrayed in it, and the distinctive nature of his 
miracles as connected with his character, and on 
the subsequent history of the Christian church. 
It is far easier to talk in general terms about the 
laws of nature and the impossibility of their viola¬ 
tion, than to go through the actual contents of the 
gospels in detail, and show how it is possible that 
such a narrative could have been written, and how 
the events described in it could have influenced, as 
they have, the subsequent history of the world, on 
any other supposition than that of its being a true 
narrative of real events. And accordingly we find 
that, while the several attacks on the gospel 
miracles in particular, with whatever ability they 
may have been conducted, and whatever tempo¬ 
rary popularity they may have obtained, seem uni¬ 
versally destined to a speedy extinction beyond the 
possibility of revival, the general a priori objection 
still retains its hold on men’s minds, and is revived 
from time to time, after repeated refutations, as 
often as the changing aspects of scientific progress 
appear to offer the opportunity of a plausible dis¬ 
guise of an old sophism in new drapery. The 
minute criticisms of Woolston and Paulus, on the 
details of the gospel history, are utterly dead and 
buried out of sight; and those of Strauss show 
plain indications of being doomed to the same fate, 
though supported for a while by a spurious alliance 
with a popular philosophy. And the failure which 
is manifest in such writers, even while they confine 
themselves to the merely negative task of criticising 
the gospel narrative, becomes still more conspicu¬ 
ous when they proceed to account for the origin of 
Christianity by positive theories of their own. The 
naturalistic theory of Paulus breaks down under 
the sheer weight of its own accumulation of cum¬ 
brous and awkward explanations; while the mythi¬ 
cal hypothesis of Strauss is found guilty of the 
logical absurdity of deducing the premise from the 
conclusion : it assumes that men invented an 
imaginary life of Jesus because they believed him 
to be the Messiah, when the very supposition that 
the life is imaginary leaves the belief in the Messiah- 
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ship unexplained and inexplicable. On the other 
hand, the a priori reasonings of Spinoza and Hume 
exhibit a vitality which is certainly not due to their 
logical conclusiveness, but which has enabled them 
in various disguises to perplex the intellects and 
unsettle the faith of a different generation from that 
for which they were first written. And hence it 
is, that a writer who is required, by the exigen¬ 
cies of his own day, to consider the question of 
miracles from an apologetic point of view, finds 
himself compelled to dwell mainly on the abstract 
argument concerning miracles in general, rather 
than on the distinctive features which characterise 
the Christian miracles in particular. The latter 
are the more pleasant and the more useful theme, 
when the object is the edification of the believer ; 
the former is indispensable when it is requisite 
to controvert the positions of the unbeliever. 
There is, however, one phase of the sceptical 
argument which may be met by considerations of 
the special rather than of the general kind. It has 
been objected that no testimony can prove a 
miracle as such. 1 Testimony,’ we are told, 4 can 
apply only to apparent sensible facts; testimony 
can only prove an extraordinary and perhaps inex¬ 
plicable occurrence or phenomenon ; that it is due 
to supernatural causes is entirely dependent on the 
previous belief and assumptions of the parties.’ 
Whatever may be the value of this objection as 
applied to a hypothetical case, in which the objec¬ 
tor may select such occurrences and such testi¬ 
monies as suit his purpose, it is singularly inappli¬ 
cable to the works actually recorded as having been 
done by Christ and his apostles. It may, with 
certain exceptions, be applicable to a case in which 
the assertion of a supernatural cause rests solely on 
the testimony of the spectator of the fact; but it is 
not applicable to those in which the cause is de¬ 
clared by the performer. Let us accept, if we 
please, merely as a narrative of 4 apparent sensible 
facts,’ the history of the cure of the blind and 
dumb demoniac, or of the lame man at the Beau¬ 
tiful Gate; but we cannot place the same restric¬ 
tion upon the words of our Lord and of St. Peter, 
which expressly assign the supernatural cause— 4 If 
I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the 
kingdom of God is come unto you.’ 4 By the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth doth this man 
stand here before you whole.’ We have here, at 
least, a testimony reaching to the supernatural; 
and if that testimony be admitted in these cases, 
the same cause becomes the most reasonable and 
probable that can be assigned to the other wonder¬ 
ful works performed by the same persons. For if it 
be admitted that our Lord exercised a supernatural 
power at all, there is, to use the words of Bishop 
Butler, 4 no more presumption worth mentioning 
against his having exerted this miraculous power in 
a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree 
less; in one or two more instances, than in one or 
two fewer.’ 

And this brings us to the consideration on which 
the most important part of this controversy must 
ultimately rest; namely, that the true evidence on 
behalf of the Christian miracles is to be estimated, 
not by the force of testimony in general, as com¬ 
pared with antecedent improbability, but by the 
force of the peculiar testimony by which the Chris¬ 
tian miracles are supported, as compared with the 
antecedent probability or improbability that a reli¬ 
gion of such a character should have been first in¬ 


troduced into the world by superhuman agency. 
The miracles of Christ, and, as the chief of them 
all, that great crowning miracle of his resurrection, 
are supported by all the testimony which they 
derive from his own positive declarations concern¬ 
ing them, taken in conjunction with the record of 
his life, and the subsequent history of the Christian 
religion. The alternative lies between accepting 
that testimony, as it is given, or regarding the gos¬ 
pels as a fiction, and the Christian faith as founded 
on imposture. 

In adopting this argument, we do not, as is 
sometimes said, reason in a circle, employing the 
character of Christ as a testimony in favour of the 
miracles, and the miracles again as a testimony in 
favour of the character of Christ. For the cha¬ 
racter of Christ is contemplated in two distinct 
aspects ; first, as regards his human perfectness ; 
and secondly, as regards his superhuman mission 
and power. The first bears witness to the miracles, 
the miracles bear witness to the second. When 
our Lord represents himself as a human example, 
to be imitated by his human followers, he lays 
stress on those facts of his life which indicate his 
human goodness : 4 Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart. ’ 
When, on the other hand, he represents himself as 
divinely commissioned for a special purpose, he 
appeals to the superhuman evidence of his miracles 
as authenticating that mission : 4 The works which 
the Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me.’ 

It is true that the evidence of the miracles, as 
addressed to us, has a different aspect, and rests 
on different grounds, from that which belonged to 
them at the time when they were first performed. 
But this change has not diminished their force as 
evidences, though it has somewhat changed its 
direction. If we have not the advantage of seeing 
and hearing and questioning those who were eye¬ 
witnesses of the miracles, the deficiency is fully 
supplied by the additional testimony that has ac¬ 
crued to us, in the history of Christianity, from 
their day to ours. If we have stricter conceptions 
of physical law, and of the uniformity of nature, 
we have also higher evidence of the existence of a 
purpose worthy of the exercise of God’s sovereign 
power over nature. If the progress of science has 
made many things easy of performance at the pre¬ 
sent day, which would have seemed miraculous to 
the men of the first century, it has also shown more 
clearly how inimitable and unapproachable are the 
miracles of Christ, in the maturity of science no 
less than in its infancy. And when it is objected, 
that ‘ if miracles were, in the estimation of a former 
age, among the chief supports of Christianity, 
they are at present among the main difficulties and 
hindrances to its acceptance,’ we may fairly ask/ 
What is this Christianity which might be more 
easily believed if it had no miracles? Is it meant 
that the gospel-narrative, in general, would be 
more easy to believe were the miracles taken out 
of it? The miracles are so interwoven with the 
narrative, that the whole texture would be de¬ 
stroyed by their removal. Or is it meant, that the 
great central fact in the apostolic preaching—the 
resurrection of Christ—would be more natural and 
credible if he who thus marvellously rose from the 
dead had in his lifetime exhibited no signs of a 
power superior to that of his fellow-men ? Or is it 
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meant that the great distinctive doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity—such as those of the Trinity and the Incar¬ 
nation-might be more readily accepted were there 
no miracles in the Scripture which contains them ? 
We can scarcely imagine it to be seriously main¬ 
tained, that it would be easier to believe that the 
Second Person of the Divine Trinity came on earth 
in the form of man, were it also asserted that, 
while on earth, he gave no signs of a power beyond 
that of ordinary men. In short, it is difficult to 
understand on what ground it can be maintained 
that the miracles are a hindrance to the belief in 
Christianity, except on a ground which asserts also 
that there is no distinctive Christianity in which to 
believe. It may with more truth be said, that the 
miraculous element, which forms so large a portion 
of Christianity, has its peculiar worth and service 
at the present day, as a protest and safeguard 
against two forms of unchristian thought to which an 
intellectual and cultivated age is liable—pantheism, 
the danger of a deeply speculative philosophy; and 
materialism, the danger of a too exclusive devotion 
to physical science. Both these, in different ways, 
tend to deify nature and the laws of nature, and to 
obscure the belief in a personal God distinct from 
and above nature ; against both these, so long as 
the Christian religion lasts, the miracles of Christ 
are a perpetual witness ; and in so witnessing they 
perform a service to religion different in kind, but 
not less important than that which they performed 
at the beginning. 

The miracles of the O. T. may be included in 
the above argument, if we regard, as Scripture 
requires us to regard, the earlier dispensation as 
an anticipation of and preparation for the coming 
of Christ. Many of the events in the history of 
Israel as a people are typical of corresponding 
events in the life of the Saviour; and the earlier 
miraculous history is a supernatural system pre¬ 
paring the way for the later consummation of God’s 
supernatural providence in the redemption of the 
world by Christ. Not only the occasional miracles 
of the O. T. history, but, as Bishop Atterbury 
remarks, some of the established institutions under 
the law—the gift of prophecy, the Shechinah, the 
Urim and Thummim, the Sabbatical year—are of 
a supernatural character, and thus manifest them¬ 
selves as parts of a supernatural system, ordained 
for and leading to the completion of the super¬ 
natural in Christ. 

A question has sometimes been raised, chiefly 
with a view to disparaging the value of miracles as 
evidences of a religion, whether it is not possible 
that miracles may be wrought by evil spirits in sup¬ 
port of a false doctrine. The question, so far as it 
affects us at present, is rather a theme for argu¬ 
mentative ingenuity than an inquiry of practical im¬ 
portance. In relation to the Christian evidences, 
the only question that can practically be raised is 
whether the Scripture miracles—supposing them 
not to be pure fabrications—are real miracles 
wrought by divine power, or normal events occur¬ 
ring in the course of nature, or produced by human 
means. The possibility of real miracles other than 
divine is a question rather of curiosity than of 
practical value. An able discussion of this subject 
will be found in Fanner’s Dissertation, though the 
author has weakened his argument by attempting 
too much. So far as he undertakes to show that 
there is no sufficient evidence that miracles actually 
have been wrought by evil spirits in behalf of a 


false religion, his reasoning is logical and satisfac¬ 
tory, and his treatment of the supposed miracles of 
the Egyptian magicians is in this respect highly 
successful. But when he proceeds from the his¬ 
torical to the theological argument, and maintains 
that it is inconsistent with God’s perfections that 
such miracles ever should be wrought, he appears 
to assume more than is warranted either by reason 
or by Scripture, and to deduce a consequence which 
is not required by the former, and appears difficult 
to reconcile with the latter. That there may be 
such a thing as 4 the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders,’ and that 
such working will actually be manifested before 
the last day in support of Antichrist, is the natural 
interpretation of the language of Scripture. That 
such a manifestation has as yet taken place is, to 
say the least, a conclusion not established by 
existing evidence. What will be the criterion of 
such miracles, should they hereafter be exhibited, 
and what amount of temptation they will be per¬ 
mitted to exercise over men, are questions which, 
with our present knowledge, it will be the wisest 
course not to attempt to answer. 

A more practical question is that which relates to 
the means of distinguishing between true and false 
miracles, meaning by the latter term, phenomena 
pretended to be miraculous, but in fact either 
natural events or human impostures or fabrications. 
Various rules for distinguishing between these 
have been given by several authors, the best known 
being the four rules laid down in Leslie’s 4 Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists,’ and the three 
given in Bishop Douglas’s * Criterion,’ and to 
some extent the six given by Bishop Stillingfleet in 
Bk. ii., ch. io of Origines Sacrce; to which may be 
added the very acute observations of a similar kind 
in a work remarkably differing from a later publi¬ 
cation by the same author, 4 The Life of Apol¬ 
lonius Tyanseus,’ by J. H. Newman, published in 
the ‘ Encyclopaedia Metropolitana.’ Yet the prac¬ 
tical value of these rules, though considerable as 
compared with the inquiry previously noticed, is 
available rather for particular and temporary phases 
of controversy than for general and perpetual edifi¬ 
cation. A more permanent principle in relation 
to this question is suggested by Leslie in his 
remarks on the pretended miracles of Apollonius, 
where he shows that the assumed miracles, even if 
admitted, have no important connection with our 
belief or practice. 4 But now,’ he says, 4 to sum 
up all, let us suppose to the utmost that all this 
said romance were true, what would this amount 
to ? Only that Apollonius did such things. What 
then ? What if he were so virtuous a person as 
that God should have given him the power to work 
several miracles? This would noways hurt the 
argument that is here brought against the Deists, 
because Apollonius set up no new religion, nor did 
he pretend that he was sent with any revelation 
from heaven to introduce any new sort of worship 
of God; so that it is of no consequence to the 
world whether these were true or pretended 
miracles ; whether Apollonius was an honest man 
or a magician ; or whether there ever was such a 
man or not. For he left no law or gospel behind 
him to be received upon the credit of those miracles 
which he is said to have wrought.’ To this it may 
be added, that there is an enormous cL priori im¬ 
probability against miracles performed without any 
professed object, as compared with those which 
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belong to a system which has exercised a good i 
and permanent influence in the world. This im¬ 
probability can only be overcome by a still more 
enormous mass of evidence in their favour; and 
until some actual case can be pointed out, in 
which such evidence exists, the unimportance of a 
reported series of miracles is a valid reason for 
withholding belief in them. The Scripture mira¬ 
cles in this respect stand alone and apart from all 
others, as regards the evidence of their reality com¬ 
bined with their significance if real. 

Among works of importance written specially 
on the subject of the Scripture miracles, besides 
those which incidentally notice it in connection 
with a more general treatment of theology or 
Christian evidences, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing i — Fleetwood, Essay upon Miracles , 1701 ; 
Locke, A Discourse of Miracles, 1701-2; Pearce, 
The Miracles of Jesus Vindicated (in reply to 
Woolston), 1729 ; Smallbrook, A Vindication of 
our Saviour's Miracles (in reply to Woolston), 
1729 ; Lardner, A Vindication of three of our 
Blessed Saviour's Miracles (in reply to Woolston), 
1729 ; Sherlock, The Trial of the Witnesses, 1729 ; 
Douglas, The Criterion, 1754; Campbell, A Dis¬ 
sertation on Miracles, 1763 ; Farmer, A Disserta¬ 
tion on Miracles, 1771 ; Penrose, A Treatise on 
the Evidence of the Scripture Miracles, 1826; Le 
lias, Considerations on Miracles, 1828; Newman, 
Life of Apollonius Tyanceus, in Encyclopedia Me¬ 
tropolitan ; J. Muller , Disputaiio de Miracidonnn 
Jesu Christi Natura et Necessitate, Partic. I., 1839 ; 
II. 1S41 ; Nitzsch, in Studien und Kritiken, 1843 ; 
Rothe, in Studien und Kritiken, 1858; Trench, 
Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, 6th ed., 1858 ; 
Koestlin, De Miraculorum, que Christus et primi 
ejus discipuli fecerunt, natura et ratione, i860; 
M ‘Cosh, The Supernatural in relation to the Natu¬ 
ral, 1862 ; Bushnell, Natiire and the Supernatu¬ 
ral, English ed., 1863.—H. L. M. 

MIRIAM (D’H£>, bitterness; Sept. Mapia/x ; 

Joseph. Mapid/ivT)), sister of Moses and Aaron, 
and supposed to be the same that watched her 
infant brother when exposed on the Nile; in which 
case she was probably ten or twelve years old at 
the time (Exod. ii. 4, seq.) When the Israelites 
left Egypt, Miriam naturally became the leading 
woman among them. She is called ‘ a prophetess’ 
(Exod. xv. 20). After the passage of the Red Sea, 
she led the music, dance, and song, with which 
the women celebrated their deliverance (Exod. xv. 
20-22). The arrival of Moses’ wife in the camp 
seems to have created in her an unseemly dread of 
losing her influence and position, and led her into 
complaints of and dangerous reflections upon 
Moses, in which Aaron joined. For this she was 
smitten with leprosy, and, although healed at the 
intercession of Mosps, was excluded for seven days 
from the camp (Num. xii. ; Deut. xxiv. 9). Jose¬ 
phus says she was the wife of Plur, and mother of 
Bezaleel ( Antiq . iii. 2. 4; 6. 1). Her death took 
place in the first month of the fortieth year after 
the Exodus, at the encampment of Kadesh-bamea 
(Num. xx. 1), where her sepulchre was still to be 
seen in the time of Eusebius ( Onomast ., s. v. 
Kdddrjs). 

MIRROR (ilfcOD, Exod. xxxviii. 8 ; Job 

xxxvii. 18). In the first of these passages the 
mirrors in the possession of the women of the 


Israelites, when they quitted Egypt, are described 
as being of brass ; for ‘ the laver of brass, and the 
foot of it,’ are made from them. In the second, 
the firmament is compared to ‘a molten mirror.’ 
In fact, all the mirrors used in ancient times were 
of metal; and as those of the Hebrew women in 
the wilderness were brought out of Egypt, they 



were doubtless of the same kind as those which 
have been found in the tombs of that country, and 
many of which now exist in the museums and col¬ 
lections of Egyptian antiquities. These are of 
mixed metals, chiefly copper, most carefully wrought 
and highly polished; and so admirably did the 
skill of the Egyptians succeed in the composition 
of metals, that this substitute for our modern look- 
ing-glass was susceptible of a lustre which has even 
been partially revived at the present day in some of 
those discovered at Thebes, though buried in the 
earth for so many centuries. The mirror itself was 
nearly round, and was inserted in a handle of wood, 
stone, or metal, the form of which varied according 
to the taste of the owner (see Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, iii. 384-386).—J. K. 

MISGAB pjlfc'&n, ‘the high place;’ ’A ; 

fortis), a name which occurs only in Jer. xlviii. I. 
In pronouncing the doom of Moab, the prophet 
says, ‘ Kiriathaim is confounded and taken; Mis- 
gab is confounded and dismayed. ’ This may be a 
parallelism in which the word ham-?nisgab, ‘ the 
high-place’ (for it has the article), is used as equi¬ 
valent to, and descriptive of, Kiriathaim. So it 
appears to have been understood by Jerome, who 
translates it ‘ fortis ,’ and others have followed him 
{Critici Sacri, ad loc.) Or it may be the name of 
a town so called because of its situation on the top 
of some hill, but whose site is unknown. Or it 
may be employed poetically, as it is in other parts 
of Scripture (Ps. cxliv. 2; Is. xxv. 12; xxxiii. 
16), as a collective epithet for the fortresses of 
Moab.—J. L. P. 

MISHAEL (tat^D). I. (Sept. Mura^X, Mura- 

ddrj; Alex. MuraSat), one of the sons of Uzziel, the 
uncle of Moses and Aaron (Exod. vi. 22). He, 
with his brother Elzaphan, was commanded by 
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Moses to remove the bodies of Nadab and Aoihu 
from the camp after they had been destroyed for 
their presumption in offering strange fire (Lev. 
x. 4). 2. (Sept. Mtcra^X ; Alex. Mettra^X), one of 

those who stood beside Ezra when he read the 
law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). 3. One of the 

three companions of Daniel who were cast into 
the burning furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, and were 
miraculously delivered from it (Dan. iii. 13-30). 
His Chaldaean name was Meshach (Dan. i. 7).— 
W. L. A. 

MISHAL. [Mashal.] 

MISHMA (jmtp; Sept. Mcnr/zd). 1. A son 

of Ishmael, and brother of Mibsam (Gen. xxv. 14 ; 

I Chron i. 30). The people called by Ptolemy 
(vi. 7, 21) M.cu<rcupLaveLs, who were located to the 
north-east of Medina, were probably descended 
from him. Arabic writers mention the Beni Mis- 
mah (Freytag, Hamas , II. 1, p. 220), but nothing 
is known of them (Knobel, Genes . inloc.) 2. A 
son of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 25).—W. L. A. 

MISHNAH. [Talmud.] 

MISHOR pWW; M ur&p; Alex. MeivAp ; 

also irebivri ; planities and campestria ; A. V., the 
plain). This word is applied in Scripture to any 
plain or level tract of land, as in 1 Kings xx. 23, 
and 2 Chron. xxvi. 10; but in a number of pas¬ 
sages it is used with the article as the proper name 
of the plateau of Moab ; and when thus employed 
it is generally rendered M i<rup in the Septuagint 
(Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 17, 21 ; Jer. xlviii. 
8, 21). Dean Stanley, with his usual accurate ap¬ 
preciation of the graphic touches of natural scenery 
given in Scripture, brings out the meaning of this 
word : 4 The smooth downs (of Moab) received a 
special name (Mishor), expressive of their contrast 
with the rough and rocky soil of the west’ [Sin. 
and Pal., p. 317); and probably, it might be 
added, in -contrast with the wooded heights and 
picturesque vales of Gilead. The word comes from 
the root 4 to be level or just,’ and is some¬ 
times employed in a moral sense (Ps. xlv. 6 ; cxliii. 
10). Stanley supposes that the whole of the up¬ 
land downs east of the Jordan are called Mishor, 
and that this fact fixes the true site of the battle of 
Aphek (1 Kings xx. 23, seq.) It seems doubtful, 
however, whether the word Mishor, in the descrip¬ 
tion of that battle, will bear the meaning thus 
assigned to it. It appears to be simply put in op¬ 
position to hartm , ‘ hills.’ 4 Their gods are gods 
of the hills , therefore they were stronger than we, 
but let us fight against them in the plain ’ [mishor). 
In 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, mishor also means ‘ a plain’ 
west of the Jordan. As a proper name, or a spe¬ 
cial appellative, it was given only to the great pla¬ 
teau of Moab, even as distinguished from that of 
Bashan (Deut. iii. 10). This plateau commences 
at the summit of that range of hills, or rather lofty 
banks, which bounds the Jordan valley, and ex¬ 
tends in a smooth, gently undulating surface, far 
out into the desert of Arabia. Medebawas one of 
its chief cities, and hence it is twice called 4 the 
Mishor of Medeba’ (Josh. xiii. 9, 16). It formed 
the special subject of the awful curse pronounced 
by Jeremiah— 4 Judgment is come upon the land of 
Mishor ’ ("Mmn ; xlviii. 21). It was chiefly 
celebrated for its pastures ; but it also contained a 
number of large and strong cities, the ruins of 


which still dot its surface (Porter’s Damascus, ii. 
183, seq.)— J. L. P. 

MISHPAT, a fountain in Kadesh[see Kadesh]. 
MISHRAITES Cjnt^D; Sept. "Upacrapatp .; 

• t : • 

Alex. "Q/iaaapaeiv), one of the families of Kirjath- 
jearim, which went forth from it to colonize (1 
Chron. ii. 53). From them proceeded the Zareath- 
ites and the Eshtaolites ; i. e., the inhabitants of 
Zarah and Eshtaol, so that probably the Mishraites 
founded these towns.—W. L. A. 

MISREPHOTH-MAIM (D^D"Dinto; Ma<re- 

pibv; Alex. Mcurpe<p<l>$- M adju, in Josh. xi. 8; but 
Matrep^ M ep.(pcop,atp.; Alex. Macrepe<pd)$-palp., in 
xiii. 6 ; aquce Maserephoih), a place mentioned only 
by Joshua, first, in describing his victory over the 
Canaanites, who had arrayed themselves against 
him at the Waters of Merom : 4 He chased them 
unto great Zidon, and unto Misrephoth-maim, and 
unto the valley of Mizpeh eastward’ (xi. 8) ; and 
second, in defining those parts of the Land of Pro¬ 
mise which still remained to be conquered at his 
death : 4 All the inhabitants of the hill country, 
from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, all the Sido- 
nians’ (xiii. 6). Its locality is not specified ; but 
it seems to have been connected with Sidon ; if not 
with the city itself, at least with the district of 
which it was the capital. 

Great difference of opinion exists among critics 
as to the meaning of the words. The rendering of 
Aquila is Macr/?cu0<bS- tidaros, and of Symmachus 
M. ^aXdaaris. The Targum inteq^rets fosses aqua- 
rum, which is generally followed by the Jewish 
Rabbins (Gesenius, Thes., p. 1341; Keil on Joshua , 
ad loc.) Others adopt the view of the Arabic ver¬ 
sion, and suppose some place is referred to in 
which there were 4 warm springs.’ The root t p£’ 

signifies 4 to bum,’ and hence it is supposed 
may mean 4 burning or heated.’ Others 
again think that reference is made to some place 
along the coast where sea-water was put in tanks 
and evaporated by the heat of the sun, so as to 
obtain the deposit of salt. There are such salt pans 
at Sidon to this day. Still another opinion is, that 
furnaces for the manufacture of glass are referred 
to (Lengerke). 

An attempt has been made by Schultz and 
Thomson to identify Misrephoth-maim with a ruin 
called Musheirefeh, on the northern border of the 
plain of Alcka, near Ras en-Nakiira [The Land and 
the Book, p. 215 ; Van de Velde, Memoir, 335) ; 
but this place appears to be much too far south to 
agree with the Biblical narrative. The site must 
be regarded as still unknown ; and the signification 
of the name is mere matter of conjecture.—J. L. P. 

MITE (Xe7 rrbv), a copper coin current in Pales¬ 
tine in the time of our Lord. It derived its name 
from a small Greek copper coin, of which at Athens 
seven went to the x^Xrovs (Suidas, r. w. raXavrov , 
o/ 3 oX 6 s). It is mentioned by St. Mark (xii. 42), 
and St. Luke (xii. 59; xxi. 2). According to St. 
Mark (/. c.) it was the half of the farthing—Xe7rra 
5 vo 6 ion KodpdvT-qs — 4 two mites which make a 
farthing.’ The explanation 6 ion KodpdvTTjs is 
omitted in the parallel passage in St. Luke (xxi. 2). 
These words of St. Mark have caused some dis¬ 
agreement as regards their correct meaning. Cave- 
doni [Bill. Num , vol. i., p. 76) has supposed 
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that St. Mark meant to say ‘ one lepton was of the 
value of one quadrans ,’ for had he intended to 
express that two of the small pieces of money were 
equal to a quadrans , then he must have written & 
earl instead of 6 ian Kodpavrys ; and the Vulg. has 
also very correctly translated quod est , but not 
qua sunt Another argument adduced is that the 
words of our Lord in the parallel passages of St. 
Matthew (v. 26) and St. Luke (xii. 59) prove that 
the quadrans is the same as the lepton. In the 
former passage the words are 2<Tx arov Kodpdvrrjv , 
and in the latter 2<rx aT0V Xeirrov. A third argu¬ 
ment, deemed by Cavedoni to be conclusive, as¬ 
sumes that the quadrans only weighed 30 grains, 
and that if the quadrans equalled two lepta , there 
would be coins existing at the time of our Saviour 
of the weight of 15.44 grains. 

It is a question if the first of the arguments here 
brought forward is of much value, and though by 
some (Bland, Annot to N. T., in loc.) it has been 
stated that the 6 1 <tti Kodpavrys is a marginal quota¬ 
tion which has crept into text, and by others 
(Alford, in loc.) that it was probably an explanation 
for the Roman readers, it does not seem that the 
Greek is sufficiently incorrect to warrant our adopt¬ 
ing Cavedoni’s suggestion. 

His second argument hardly merits an observa¬ 
tion, for we might as well assume that because we 
say such a thing is not worth a penny, or not worth 
a farthing , therefore the penny and the farthing 
are the same coin. 

His final argument is sufficiently answered by 
the fact that there are coins of the Ethnarch Arche- 
laus and of the Emperor Augustus struck by the 
procurators weighing so low as 18 to 15 grains, 



356. Coin [A.£5 rrov] of Archelaus. 

Obv. HP [HPfiAOT] within beaded circle. 

Rev. PC NX [E 0 NAPXOY?] above a galley .—JE iii. 

and that by comparing them with others of the 
same period a result can be obtained proving the 
existence in Judaea of three denominations of coin¬ 
age—the semis, the quadrans , and the lepton. 
I here is no doubt that the lepton was rarely struck 
at the time of the evangelists, yet it must have 
been a common coin from the time of Alexander 
II. to the accession of Antigonus (b.c. 69-B.c. 40), 
and its circulation must long have continued in 
use. The extreme vicissitudes of the period may 
only have allowed these small copper coins to be 
struck. They were formerly attributed to Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus, but are now given to Alexander 
II. [Money.] They average in weight from 20 
to 15 grains. 

It may be as well to notice that Schleusner 
[Lex. N. T. , s. v. Kodpdvrrjs), after Fischer, con¬ 
siders the quadrans of the N. T., of which the 
lepton was the half, not to have equalled the Roman 
quadrans, but to have been the fourth of the 
Jewish as. The Jewish as is made to correspond 
with the half of the half-ounce Roman as , and as, 
according to Jewish writers, the HLDpia or HUnS) 
was the eighth part of the assar, or Jewish as 
(Buxtorf, Lex. 7 aim., s. v. TDK), and as the 
evangelists have understood this word ntOVlD to be 


the lepton , it follows that the quadrans equalled duo 
XeTTTCL. This theory, however, is quite out of the 
question, and a comparison of the coins of Judasa 
with those struck at Rome, clearly proves that the 
quadtwis in Judaea was the same as the quadrans 
in Rome. Moreover, as the Romans ordered that 
only Roman coins, weights, and measures should 
be used in all the provinces of the Roman empire 
(Dion. Cass. Iii. 20), it is certain that there can 
have been no Jezvish as or Jewish quadrajis , and 
that all the coins issued by the Jewish princes, and 
under the procurators, were struck upon a Roman 
standard ( cf. F. W. Madden, Hist, of Jewish 
Coinage and of Money in 0 . and N. T. , pp. 296- 
302).—F. W. M. 

MITHCAH, one of the encampments of the 
Israelites. [Wandering.] 

MITHREDATI-I (rrn ntp ; Sept. M lOpadd- 

rrjs). i. An officer of Cyrus to whom had been 
entrusted the vessels of the temple, and by whom 
they were conveyed to Sheshbazzar (Ezra i. 8). 
He is described as "QW gizbar , a word which the 
LXX. take as a Gentile name, and represent by 
Vaor^aprjvbs, while the Vulg. renders it by filius 
Gazabar. In Ezra vii. 21, and Dan. iii. 2, 3, 
however, the word is used beyond doubt as a 
designation of office, and there in the A. V. it is 
rendered by treasurer. That this is a just rendering 
of the word is confirmed by 1 Esdr. ii. 11, where 
this Mithredath is styled 6 ya^o(pu\a^. The name 
Mithredath is probably Persian, compounded of 
Mithra, the name of the sun-god, and dat, from 
d&da-ji, to give, appoint , decree. Proper names with 
Mithra are very numerous (Pott, Etymol. Forsch. 
I. Vorr. p. 52). 2. An officer stationed at Sa¬ 

maria who joined with other enemies of the Jews 
in endeavouring to hinder the rebuilding of the 
temple by prejudicing the Persian king Artaxerxes 
against them (Ezra iv. 7).—W. L. A. 

MITYLENE (M iTvX'qvrj), the capital of the isle 
of Lesbos, in the ^Egean Sea, about seven miles 
and a half from the opposite point on the coast of 
Asia Minor. It was a well-built town, but un- 
wholesomely situated (Vitruv. De Architect, i. 6). 
It was the native place of Pittacus, Theophanes, 
Theophrastus, Sappho, Alcaeus, and Diophanes. 
St. Paul touched at Mitylene in his voyage from 
Corinth to Judaea (Acts xx. 14). It does not 
appear that any Christian church was established 
at this place in the apostolic age. No mention is 
made of it in ecclesiastical history until a lai< period; 
and in the 2d century heathenism was so'Yife in 
Mitylene, that a man was annually sacrificed to 
Dionysius. In the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, 
we, however, find bishops of Mitylene present at 
several councils (Magdeburg, Hist. Eccles. Cent. ii. 
x 95 J v. 6 ; vi. 6; vii. 4, 253, 254; viii. 6). 
Mitylene still exists, and has given its name, in the 
form of Mytilni, to the whole island; but it is now 
a place of no importance.—J. K. 

MIZAR pyVD ; ‘ the hill Mizar,’ or * the 

little hill dzrb 6 povs purpou ; a monte modico ), the 
name of a hill mentioned only in Ps. xlii. 6 (7). 
From the connection in which it occurs, it would 
seem to have been situated near Mount Ilermon. 

‘ O my God, my soul is cast down within me; 
therefore will I remember thee from the land of 
Jordan and of the Hermonim,_/)w;j the hill Mizarl 
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The ancient versions translate the word, which 
signifies * little.’ Nothing more is known of it. 
Of course it has no connection with the hill in the 
eastern part of the plain of Esdraelon, to which 
travellers have given the name of 4 Little Iiermon.’ 
-J. L. P. 

MIZPAH, MIZPEH (HEVD, from the root 

‘to be bright,’ and thence 4 to look out;’ HDVD 
thus signifies ‘ a place of look-out,’ * a watch- 
tower.’ It has always the article HDVttn, signify¬ 
ing emphatically ‘ the watch-tower,’ except in 
Hosea v. i. HD¥D, Mizpeh , is merely another 

form of the same word, which is found with the 
article, nQVtDH, in Josh. xv. 38; xviii. 26 ; and 2 

Chron. xx. 24; and without the article in Josh, 
xi. 8 ; Judg. xi. 29; 1 Sam. xxii. 3. The render¬ 
ing of the word in the Septuagint and Vulgate is 
not uniform, nor is there uniformity in our A. V.) 
This name is given by the sacred writers to no 
less than seven different places. It may be taken 
for granted that there was something in the posi¬ 
tion of each of those places which gave it a title to 
the name ; it was on the summit of a hill, or it 
commanded a wide view over a desert, or over a 
plain, or along a leading road. Eveiy Mizpah 
was a station of observation, a watch-tower from 
which the approach of friend or foe could be seen 
and signalled. Several of the Mizpahs are distin¬ 
guished by other names, as 4 M. of Gilead ;’ 4 M. 
of Moab ;’ the land of M. ;’ 4 the valley of M.’ 

1. Mizpah, called also Galeed (nSX&n ; i] 

tipaaris ; omitted in Vulgate), one of the names 
given to the 4 cairn ’ raised by Jacob and Laban 
as a memorial and testimony of the covenant they 
entered into at the time of their interview in 
Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 49). Details of the event have 
already been given in the article Gilead. Laban 
gave the cairn the Chaldee name Jegar-Sahadutha 
(ver. 47), and Jacob gave it the Hebrew name 
Gal-eed ; both signifying 4 The Cairn of Witness.’ 
It is probable that the interview took place on a 
commanding height, on the top of one of the hills 
of Gilead ; and the name of the hill or peak may 
have been Mizpah , or its conspicuous position may 
have suggested the name to the patriarchs. Be 
this as it may, after the completion of the covenant 
and the erection of the cairn, Laban gave the 
place another name, and introduced another cha¬ 
racteristic play upon that name :— 4 And ham- 
Mizpah ( 4 the watch-place’), for he said. The 
Lord watch (DV’) between me and thee when we 

are absent one from another.’ 

The site of this Mizpah cannot now be deter¬ 
mined. Some have thought it identical with 
Mizpeh of Gilead (see below), but the incidental 
remarks of the sacred writers show that the places 
must have been far apart. Jacob was travelling 
southward. After leaving Mizpah he went to 
Mahanaim (xxxii. 2), and then crossed the river 
Jabbok (ver. 22) to meet Esau. Consequently 
Mizpah must have been some distance north of the 
Jabbok ; whereas there is evidence to show that 
4 Mizpeh of Gilead’ lay some miles south of that 
river (see below). If Mahanaim be identified with 
Gerasa, then Mizpah must be looked for on some 
hill-top north of that city. [Mahanaim.] 

2. The Land of Mizpeh (HBV^n pX ; 777 

Mcurcri^a ; Alex, ds rry (al. yr(v) M {at. 


M.aj(TT](pd); terra Maspha) is mentioned in Josh, 
xi. 3. Among those nations to which Jabin king 
of Hazar sent for assistance against the Israelites 
was 4 the Hivite under Iiermon, in the land of 
Mizpeh.’ This land must have been close to the 
base of Hermon, but on what side is not stated. 
It seems probable that the name Mizpeh was 
descriptive of the land, and if so, the high table¬ 
land on the east of the mountain was doubtless 
the place referred to. Such a name could scarcely 
have been applied to the deep valley of the Jordan 
on the west side, except, indeed, some noted 
Mizpeh , or watch-tower, existed there at a remote 
period, and gave its name to the region round it. 
Keil supposes that Jebel-el-Heish , the southern pro¬ 
longation of Hermon, is the land of Mizpeh; but this 
can scarcely be described as 4 under Hermon ’ (Jinn 

ptr.n). 

In the same chapter Joshua states that the 
Israelites pursued the defeated Canaanites ‘unto 
Great Zidon, and unto Misrephoth-maim, and 
unto the Valley of Mizpeh eastward’ (nyp 3 -te 1 V) 

HQVD ; ecos rCov irediuv Matrcd’X \ Campumque 

Masphe, ver. 8). This appears to be the same 
place called ‘the land of Mizpeh’ above. The 
word 4 eastward ’ has reference not to Misrephoth- 
maim, but to the battle-field at Merom. The con¬ 
federates fled in all directions, each nation trying, 
as was natural, to reach its own country. The 
Israelites followed them. The word nyp 2 , ren¬ 
dered 4 valley,’ is often, indeed generally, employed 
in Scripture to denote 4 an extended plain’ (in 
Greek, Tredlov ; Gen. xi. 2, etc.), and is thus quite 
applicable to the plateau at the eastern base of Her¬ 
mon, which also lies eastward from the battle-field 


of Merom. 


Its Arabic equivalent, Buktf a 


{cf). 


is now, however, the proper name of Ccelosyria. 

3. Mizpeh (nQ^tSH; Maacpd; Masepha ), a town 

in the Shephelah, allotted to Judah, and grouped 
with Migdalgad and Lachish (Josh. xv. 38). There 
cannot be a doubt that all these towns are grouped 
according to their geographical position, and con¬ 
sequently Mizpeh must be looked for in the plain 
of Philistia, somewhere between Mejdel [Migdal¬ 
gad] and Um Lakis [Lachish]. Consequently 
the site suggested by Van de Velde and others 
(Memoir , p. 335), namely, Tell es-Safieh, is much 
too far north. The southern part of this great 
plain abounds in little tells, to any one of which 
the name Mizpeh would be applicable. Eusebius 
mentions a Mizpeh near Eleutheropolis, towards 
the north ; but his notice is confused, and Jerome 
gives a somewhat different account ( 0 nomast., s. v. 
Maspha). 

4. Mizpeh, also Mizpah (nSVftn and HSVttn ; 

M a(T(X 7 )nd ; Maaarjcpd ; M aaarjcpd^-; Alex. Maa<pd, 
etc.; Mesphe , Maspha , etc.), a town of Benjamin, 
grouped between Beeroth and Chephirah (Josh, 
xviii. 26), and satisfactorily identified by Robinson 
with Neby Samwil, an old village occupying the 
most commanding peak around Jerusalem. Ro¬ 
binson’s opinion has been opposed by Dean Stan¬ 
ley, Mr. Grove, and others, but the writer believes 
without sufficient grounds. The proofs of identity 
will best appear from a review of the notices given 
of the place. 

When the horrid crime committed by the people 
of Gibeah was reported to the Israelites, 4 the 
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whole congregation was gathered together as one 
man, from Dan even to Beersheba, with the land 
of Gilead, unto the Lord in Mizpeh ’ (Judg. xx. i). 
The position of Mizpeh is not stated; but from 
the whole scope of the narrative, and especially 
from the descriptions of the unsuccessful attacks 
given in verses 19-26, it is evident Mizpeh must 
have been very near to Gibeah. It could not pos¬ 
sibly have been the Mizpeh of Gilead, as some 
have supposed (Smith, Diet, of Bible , s. v.) It 
seems almost absurd to imagine, that the whole 
people of Israel, when about to demand satisfac¬ 
tion from the inhabitants of Gibeah, should as¬ 
semble on a remote hill on the east of the Jordan. 
Is it not natural to conclude, in accordance with 
the general tenor of the stoiy, that they assembled 
at the great national gathering-place close to the 
doomed city ? 

At Mizpeh the Israelites again assembled by 
command of Samuel. The place was now the 
national sanctuary (1 Sam. vii. 5); and after a 
solemn sacrifice the people attacked the Philis¬ 
tines, who had long oppressed them, and gained a 
signal victory (vers. 9-13). Mizpeh was then made 
one of Samuel’s assize towns (ver. 16). Here the 
prophet again assembled the tribes of Israel to 
elect a king, and Saul was chosen (x. 17-21). The 
ancient and famous city of Gibeon lay in the centre 
of a little plain scarcely a mile north of Mizpeh ; 
and it may perhaps have been on this very hill of 
Mizpeh, though called Gibeon, because in its terri¬ 
tory, that Solomon offered his great sacrifice, and 
received the gift of divine wisdom [Gibeon]. 
Mizpeh was fortified by Asa, king of Judah, to pro¬ 
tect his northern frontier, and the stones used 
were brought from Ramah, which the king of 
Israel had attempted to build (1 Kings xv. 22 ; 
2 Chron. xvi. 6). Ramah stands on the top of a 
hill three miles north-east of Mizpeh [Ramah]. 
When Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the Jews led captive to Babylon, the govern¬ 
ment of Judah was given to Gedaliah, who took up 
his residence at the old sanctuaiy of Mizpeh (2 
Kings xxv. 22, 23) ; and this was the scene of the 
massacre of the satrap and his court by a band of 
fanatics under Ishmael (ver. 25; Jer. xl. 6-16; 
xli. 1-3). Mizpeh was still esteemed by the Jews 
as a holy place, and appears to have contained a 
building which was called the ‘ House of the 
Lord,’ where vows were paid and incense offered, 
after the destruction of the temple (Jer. xli. 5, 6). 
Indeed, it appears that Mizpeh continued to be a 
sanctuary, more or less honoured by the Jews, 
from the* time of their settlement in Palestine down 
to the captivity. It was one of the cities occupied 
after the captivity; and Nehemiah states that the 
men of Gibeon and Mizpah were joined in rebuild¬ 
ing a part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7; 
cf. vers. 15, 19). 

After the close of the O. T. history, Mizpeh did 
not lose its sacred character. When, under the 
rule of the Maccabees, the Jews were oppressed by 
the Syrians, and Jerusalem in the hands of the 
enemy, we are fold that * they assembled together 
and came to Massepha (M curtnfrd), over against 
Jerusalem ; for in Massepha was a place op prayer 
heretofore in IsraeV (1 Maccab. iii. 46). The situa¬ 
tion of Mizpeh is here stated to be KartvavTi 
'lepovo-aXrjfji, 4 over against,’ so as to be in sight 
of Jerusalem. This agrees well with Neby Sam¬ 
wil, which is the most prominent object around 


the holy city, though a little over four miles 
distant. 

An attempt has recently been made to identify 
Mizpeh with the hill Scopus , described by Josephus 
as seven stadia north of Jerusalem (Bell. Jud. 
v. 2. 3 ; Stanley, S. and P., 222; Smith, Diet, of 
Bible , iii. p. 388). The similarity of the names in 
Greek (the LXX. in 1 Kings xv. 22 having <tkottIcl , 
and Josephus calling this hill (tkott 6 s ); the state¬ 
ment of Josephus that the ancient name of Scopus 
was Sapha ( 2 a 0 a, Antiq. xi. 8. 5), which is sup¬ 
posed to be a corruption of Mizpah ; and the 
expression 4 over against Jerusalem’ used in the 
book of Maccabees, are the principal grounds on 
which this theoiy is made to rest. A careful exa¬ 
mination shows that none of them have any weight. 
Josephus himself carefully distinguishes Mizpeh 
from Scopus; the former he speaks of as 4 a city 
called Mao-fpdTTjs , Masphates , which signifies in the 
Hebrew KaroTrTevbixevo^ (Antiq. vi. 2. 1) ; and 
this is the name which he uniformly gives to it 
(Antiq. vi. 4. 4; x. 9. 1, etc.); whereas he says 
the ancient name of the latter (Scopus) was 2 a 0 a, 

4 which name in the Greek signifies oKoirr), forfrom 
thence both Jerusalem and the sanctuaiy are visible ’ 
(Antiq. xi. 8. 5). As to the word kcltIvolvti, any 
scholar who visits Jerusalem and studies the narra¬ 
tive in 1 Maccab. iii., will admit that it is as 
applicable to Neby Samwil as to Scopus. Besides, 
the incidental notices given by the sacred writers, 
by the author of the book of Maccabees, and by 
Josephus, show that Mizpeh was some considerable 
distance from Jerusalem ; that it was on the 
northern frontier of Judah; that it was near 
Gibeon and not far distant from Kirjath-jearim ; 
and all these notices seem to indicate Neby Sam¬ 
wil as the most probable site. There is one pas¬ 
sage in Jeremiah which may be regarded as decisive. 
Ishmael, after the massacre of the rulers of Mizpeh, 
set out for the country of the Ammonites, east of 
the Jordan. He was pursued by Johanan, and 
overtaken 4 by the great waters that are in Gibeon ’ 
(xli. 12; cf. 2 Sam. ii. 13). The leading road 
from Neby Samwil to the fords of the Jordan runs 
past Gibeon. If we place Mizpeh at Scopus, or 
anywhere east of Gibeon, this passage must be 
wrong. Eusebius and Jerome locate Mizpeh near 
Kirjath-jearim (Onomast.. s. v. Mass fa ; and Re¬ 
land, Pal., 502). 

Dr. Bonar would identify Mizpeh with the little 
village of Shafat, on the northern slope of Scopus; 
but this site is liable to the same objections as the 
former ; and Desides, Shaphat is not visible from 
Jerusalem (see, however, Bonar, Land of Promise, 
App. viii.) Shafat is doubtless the Sapha men¬ 
tioned by Josephus as the ancient name of Scopus 
(Antiq. xi. 8. 5). 

The peak on which the village and mosque of 
Neby Samwil stand, rises about 600 feet above the 
plain of Gibeon, and is the most conspicuous 
object in the whole region, commanding a wider 
view than any other point in southern Palestine. 
The mosque is large but dilapidated, and is said 
to contain the tomb of the prophet Samuel; it was 
formerly a church, and appears to have been built 
by the Crusaders (Robinson, B. R., i. 457-60). 
The houses are all constructed of old materials; 
and the writer observed many extensive excavations 
in the rock; in some places the soft limestone is 
hewn away, so as to leave a high natural wall; in 
I others, deep pits or tanks have been hewn out 
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The walls of many of the modem houses are 
formed almost entirely of the living rock ( Handbk ., 
p. 225, seq.) 

5. Mizpeh of Gilead and ilBVD'; 

cTKOTrla ; M a<r(ni<pd ; Alex. Maaarjcpd, etc. ; Mas- 
pha ), the great gathering-place and sanctuary of 
the trans-jordanic tribes. What Mizpeh of Ben¬ 
jamin was west of the Jordan, Mizpeh of Gilead 
was east. Here the Israelites assembled to oppose 
the Ammonites (Judg. x. 17); here Jephthah 
addressed the people ‘before the Lord’ (xi. n) ; 
and here his daughter came out to meet him after 
his rash vow and signal victory (ver. 33-35). It is 
apparently the same place which is called Rarnath- 
Mizpeh by Joshua, and which stood on the northern 
border of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26). Mizpeh was situated 
close to the frontier of the Ammonites, and appa¬ 
rently near their capital Rabbath (Judg. xi. 29), 
consequently it must have been on the south side 
of the Jabbok, and could not have been identical 
with the Mizpah where Jacob and Laban met (see 
above). Mizpeh of Gilead, Ramath-Mizpeh, and 
Ramoth-Gilead, appear to have been closely con¬ 
nected, if they were not different names of the 
same place. Ramoth-Gilead was unquestionably 
identical with the modern village of Es-Salt 
[Ramoth-Gilead]. About three miles north¬ 
west of Es-Salt is the highest peak east of the 
Jordan, commanding one of the widest and most 
interesting views in the country. Its top is broad 
and flat, and would form a fine gathering-place for 
a nation of warriors. On its northern slope is an 

ancient ruin called Jil’ad the 

Arabic representative of the Hebrew Gilead. The 
peak is now called Jebel Osh'a, ‘ the hill of Hosea,’ 
because upon its top is a gigantic tomb said to be 
that of the prophet. It is probable that this is the 
true site of ‘ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ the gathering-place 
of the Eastern tribes [Handbk., p. 309; Burck- 
liardt, Travels in Syria , p. 348). 

6. Mizpeh of Moab (nxiD 

rrjs Mwa/ 3 ; Alex. Ma<n70d; Maspha ), a place only 
mentioned in I Sam. xxii. 3.' When David was 
persecuted by Saul he placed his parents for safety 
in Mizpeh of Moab, doubtless among the relatives 
of Ruth (cf. Ruth iv. 18-22). The site is unknown. 

7. Mizpeh of Judah (na^ftH; A. V., ‘watch- 

tower;’ crK 07 rla; specula), a place mentioned in 
connection with the miraculous destruction of the 
Ammonites and Moabites who invaded Judah 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 24). 
It appears to have been a noted tower or castle 
in the wilderness of Judah, between Tekoa and 
Engedi. Its site is not known. 

The prophet Hosea mentions a Mizpah (v. i). 
He appears to describe in highly figurative language 
the way in which the whole nation of Israel had 
been led into idolatry, as well east of the Jordan 
as west: ‘Judgment is toward you (O priests), 
because ye have been a snare on Mizpah , and a 
net spread on Tabor;’ thus making these two 
places emblematic of the two divisions of the land. 
If this interpretation be correct, then Mizpah of 
Gilead is that referred to. In any case this Mizpah 
must be either that of Gilead or that of Benjamin. 
-J. L. P. 

MIZRAIM (D-nXO, the dual of"lVD; Sept. Me<r- 
patv), or Land of Mizraim, the name by which, 

VOL. ill. * 


in Scripture, Egypt is generally designated. It is 
also the name given to one of the sons of Ham 
(Gen. x.) The dual form of the word has un¬ 
doubtedly respect to some twofold aspect of the 
country; either as divided into two parts by the 
Nile, or as lying between two mountain ranges 
(Herod, ii. 8; Strabo, xvii. p. 789, 819). It is 
generally used to designate the whole of Egypt; 
but in Is. xi. 11 it is used to designate Lower 
Egypt as distinct from Pathros or Upper Egypt; 
so that it is not to this duplicity of the country that 
its dual form refers. The unused noun Tfb, to 
which the word must be referred, means bound, 
limit, region, land; and it may be from the en¬ 
closed and bounded appearance of Egypt that the 
name was given to it. Fiirst [H. W. B., s. v.) 
compares A tyvirros with the Sansc. aguptos mu- 
nita as favouring this explanation. This ancient 
title is still preserved in Misr, the existing Arabic 
name of the country. [Egypt.] —W. L. A. 

MNASON (Mvdo-wv), an ‘old disciple,’ with 
whom St. Paul lodged when at Jerusalem in a.d. 
58 (Acts xxi. 16). He seems to have been a native 
of Cyprus, but an inhabitant of Jerusalem, like 
Joses and Barnabas. Some think that he was 
converted by Paul and Barnabas while at Cyprus 
(Acts xiii. 9); but the designation ‘ an old disciple’ 
(apxcuos fJLaOrjT'/is) has more generally induced the 
conclusion that he was converted by Jesus himself 
(comp, iv apxdi Acts xi. 15), and was perhaps one 
of the ‘seventy. 

MOAB p&OD; Sept. Mcoa/ 3 ), son of Lot and 

his eldest daughter (Gen. xix. 30-38). He was 
born about the same time with Isaac, and became 
the founder of the Moabites. Of the name, which 
is used both of the man and the tribe, various deri¬ 
vations have been given—1. It is for SU'D, from 

father (LXX., Targ. Jon., Joseph., Jerome, De 
Wette); 2. It is = frsi’lDj ingressus patris 

(Hiller, Simonis) ; 3. *1D is for an ^ the word 

means aqua patris (comp. Num. xxiv. 7 for the 
figure), i. e. , semen patris (Rosenmxiller, Gesen., 
Fiirst); 4. It is derived from to desire , the 

land of Moab being a desirable land (Maurer). 
The oldest of these is perhaps the best.—W. L. A. 

MOABITES, a tribe descended from Moab the 
son of Lot, and consequently related to the He¬ 
brews (Gen. xix. 37). Previous to the exodus of 
the latter from Egypt, the former, after expelling 
the original inhabitants, called Emims 

(Gen. xiv. 5 ; Deut. ii. 11), had possessed them¬ 
selves of the region on the east of the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan, as far north as the river Jabbok. 
But the northern, and indeed the finest and best 
portion of the territory, viz., that extending from 
the Jabbok to the Arnon, had passed into the 
hands of the Amorites, who founded there one of 
their kingdoms, with Heshbon for its capital 
(Num. xxi. 26). Og had established another at 
Bashan. Hence at the time of the exodus the 
valley and river Arnon constituted the northern 
boundary of Moab (Num. xxi. 13 ; Judg. xi. 18 ; 
Joseph. Antiq. iv. 5. 1). As the Hebrews ad¬ 
vanced in order to take possession of Canaan, they 
did not enter the proper territory of the Moabites 
(Deut. ii. 9 ; Judg. xi. 18), but conquered the 
kingdom of the Amorites (a Canaanitish tribe), 

o 
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which had formerly belonged to Moab, whence 
the western part, lying along the Jordan, fre¬ 
quently occurs under the name of IlN’ID ITQ'iy, 
‘plains of Moab’ (Deut. i. 5; xxix. 1). The 
Moabites, fearing the numbers that were marching 
around them, showed them at least no kindness 
(Deut. xxiii. 3) ; and their king (Balak) hired 
Balaam to utter prophetic curses, which, however, 
were converted into blessings in his mouth (Num. 
xxii., seq.) The Gadites now took possession of 
the northern portion of this territory, which the 
Amorites had wrested from the Moabites, and 
established themselves there ; while the Reubenites 
settled in the southern part (Num. xxxii. 34 ; comp. 
Josh. xiii., which, however, differs somewhat in the 
designation of particular towns). 

We see the first hostilities breaking out in the 
beginning of the period of the Judges, when the 
Hebrews had been for a long time tributary to the 
Moabites, but threw off their yoke under Ehud 
(Judg. iii. 12-30). Towards the end of this period, 
however, peace and friendship were restored, mu¬ 
tual honours were reciprocated (as the history of 
Ruth shows), and Moab appears often to have 
afforded a place of refuge to outcasts and emigrant 
Hebrews (Ruth i. I ; comp. 1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4 ; 
Jer. xl. 11 ; Is. xvi. 2). After Saul had waged 
successful war against them (1 Sam. xiv. 47), David 
made them tributary (2 Sam. viii. 2, 12; xxiii. 20). 
The right to levy this tribute seems to have been 
transferred to Israel after the division of the king¬ 
dom ; for, upon the death of Ahab (about B. c. 
896), they refused to pay the customary tribute of 
100,000 lambs and as many rams (2 Kings i. 1; 
iii. 4 ; comp. Is. xvi. 1). Jehoram (b.c. 896), in 
alliance with J udah and Edom, sought indeed to 
bring them back to their subjection. The invading 
anny, after having been preserved from perishing 
by thirst through the intervention of Elisha, de¬ 
feated the Moabites and ravaged the country; but 
through the strange conduct of the king, in offer¬ 
ing up in sacrifice his son [Mesha], were induced 
to retire without completing the object of the 
expedition. The Moabites deeply resented the 
part which the king of Judah took in this invasion, 
and formed a powerful confederacy with the Am¬ 
monites, Edomites, and others, who marched in 
great force into Judaea, and formed their camp at 
Engedi, where they fell out among themselves and 
destroyed each other, through the special interposi¬ 
tion of Providence in favour of Jehoshaphat and 
his people (2 Kings iii. 4, seq .; comp. 2 Chron. 
xx. 1-30) [Elisha; Jehoram; Jehoshaphat]. 
Under Jehoash (b. c. 849) we see them undertake 
incursions into the kingdom of Israel, and carry on 
offensive war against it (2 Kings xiii. 20). 

Though the subsequent history of Israel often 
mentions the Moabites, yet it is silent respecting 
a circumstance which, in relation to one passage, is 
of the greatest importance, namely, the re-conquest 
of the territory between the Amon and the Jabbok, 
which was wrested from the Moabites by the 
Amorites, and afterwards of the territory possessed 
by the tribes of Reuben and Gad. This territory 
in general we see, according to Is. xvi., in the 
possession of the Moabites again. Even Selah, 
the ancient capital of the Edomites, seems like¬ 
wise, from Is. xvi. 1, to have belonged to them, 
at least for a time. The most natural supposition 
is that of Reland (. Palcestina , p. 720), Paulus 
[Clavis, p. no), and Rosenmiiller [in loc ), that, I 


after the carrying away of those tribes into cap¬ 
tivity, the Moabites occupied their territory-; as it 
is expressly stated (Jer. xlix. 1-5) that the Amorites 
intruded themselves into the territory of the cap¬ 
tive Gadites, as the Edomites did in respect to the 
Jews at a later period (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. v. 
79). The tribes of Reuben and Gad were not, 
however, as is commonly supposed, first carried 
away after the destruction of Samaria (b. c. 722) by 
Shalmaneser (2 Kings xviii. 9, 10), but, accord¬ 
ing to 1 Chron. v. 26, by Pul and Tiglathpileser 
certainly, and perhaps (for the account is some¬ 
what indefinite) in the earliest campaign against 
Menahem, B. c. 774 (2 Kings xv. 19), and Pekah, 
B. C. 741 (2 Kings xv. 29). Nevertheless the sin¬ 
gular fact remains, that here, where we should 
have expected every wrong done to the Israelites 
by Moab to be made prominent, this usurpation of 
their territory is not noticed. Idence we cannot 
wholly resist the conjecture that it was with 
that territory as with the territory of the Philis¬ 
tines, Tyrians, and Sidonians; i. e ., it was never 
permanently possessed by the Idebrew tribes, and 
the division of this region into many parts in the 
book of Joshua remained ideal (an assignment in 
fiartibus mfidelium), without being generally re¬ 
alised in history. Perhaps also many of these cities 
were as little inhabited by the Iiebrews as Tyre 
and Sidon, which are likewise assigned them in 
the book of Joshua. In like manner it may be 
explained why many cities (Num. xxxii. 34, seq.) 
were apportioned to the tribe of Reuben, which 
are afterwards ascribed (Josh, xiii.) to Gad, and 
vice versd (Reland, Palcestina, pp. 582, 720, 735). 

Still later, under Nebuchadnezzar, we see the 
Moabites acting as the auxiliaries of the Chaldceans 
(2 Kings xxiv. 2), and beholding with malicious 
satisfaction the destruction of a kindred people 
(Ezek. xxv. 8-11); yet, according to an account in 
Josephus (Antiq. x. 9. 7), Nebuchadnezzar, when 
on his way to Egypt, made war upon them, and 
subdued them, together with the Ammonites, five 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, there is no authority in any one ancient 
account for that which modem historians have re¬ 
peatedly copied from one another; viz., that Moab 
was carried into exile by Nebuchadnezzar, and re¬ 
stored with the Hebrews under Cyrus. 

That continual wars and contentions must have 
created a feeling of national hostility between the 
Plebrews and the Moabites, may be readily con¬ 
ceived. This feeling manifested itself on the part 
of the Hebrews, sometimes in bitter proverbs, 
sometimes in the denunciations of the prophets; 
on the part of the Moabites in proud boastings and 
expressions of contempt (Is. xvi. 6). 

Among the prophecies, however, that of Balaam 
(Num. xxii.-xxiv.) is above all remarkable, in 
which this ancient prophet (who withal was not an 
Israelite), hired by Moab to curse, is impelled by 
the Divine Spirit to bless Israel, and to announce 
the future destruction of Moab by a mighty hero 
in Israel (Num. xxiv. 17). It is a genuine epic 
representation worthy of the greatest poet of any 
age. Nor should we overlook the song of triumph 
and scorn respecting Moab, suggested by Iieshbon, 
and obscure only as to its origin (Num. xxi. 17-30). 
Among the later prophets, Amos (ii. 1-3) predicts 
their destruction in consequence of their cruelty to 
the king of Edom ; probably with reference to the 
war recorded in 2 Kings iii., when the Edomites 
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were confederate with the Hebrews ; although the 
particular instance of cruelty is not there specified. 
Zephaniah (ii. 8-10) condemns them to punishment 
for their scorn and contempt of Israel. Jeremiah 
repeats the denunciation of evil, for the most part 
in the words of Numbers and Isaiah (Jer. xlviii. ; 
comp, also ix. 26 ; xxv. 21) ; and Ezekiel threatens 
them with punishment for their malicious joy at 
the overthrow of Judaea (xxv. 8-11). Moreover, 
the subjection of Moab finds a place in every ideal 
description of splendid wars and golden ages pre¬ 
dicted for Israel (Is. xi. 14; xxv. 10; Ps. lx. 8, 

‘ Moab is my wash-pot;’ Ps. lxxxiii. 6). 

After the exile, an intimate connection between 
the two nations had found place by means of inter¬ 
marriages (Ezra ix. 1, seq.; Neh. xiii. 1), which, 
however, were dissolved by the theocratic zeal of 
Ezra. The last (chronologically) notice of the 
Moabites which occurs in Scripture is in Dan. xi. 
41, which contains an obscure intimation of the 
escape of the Moabites from the overthrow with 
which neighbouring countries would be visited: 
but Josephus, in the history of Alexander Jannseus, 
mentions the cities between Arnon and Jabbok 
under the title of cities of Moab ( Antiq . xiii. 15). 
Thenceforth their name is lost under that of the 
Arabians, as was also the case with Ammon and 
Edom. At the time of Abulfeda, Moab Proper, 
south of the Arnon, bore the name of Karak, from 
the city so called; and the territory north of the 
Arnon, that of Belka, which includes also the 
Ammonites. Since that time, the accounts of that 
region are uncommonly meagre; for through fear 
of the predatory and mischievous Arabs that people 
it, few of the numerous travellers in Palestine have 
ventured to explore it. For scanty accounts, see 
Busching’s Asia, pp. 507, 508. Seetzen, who in 
February and March 1806, not without danger of 
losing his life, undertook a tour from Damascus 
down to the south of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, and thence to Jerusalem, was the first to shed 
a new, and altogether unexpected, light upon the 
topography of this region. He found a multitude 
of places, or at least of ruins of places, still bearing 
the old names; and thus has set bounds to the per¬ 
fectly arbitrary designations of them on the old 
charts. Seetzen’s wish, that some other traveller 
might acquaint the public with the remarkable 
ruins of this region,* especially those of Gerasa and 
Amman, and then advance to the splendid ruins 
of Petra at Wady Mousa, is already partly accom¬ 
plished, and will soon be completely so. From 
June lo September 1812, Burckhardt made the 
same tour from Damascus beyond the Jordan 
down to Karak; whence he advanced over Wady 
Mousa, or the ancient Petra (which he was the 
first European traveller to visit), to the bay of Aila, 
and thence went to Cairo. The accurate details 
of this tour, which are contained in his Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land, 1822, threw much light 
upon the ancient topography and present condition 
of the lands of Moab and Edom. The accounts 
of Seetzen and Burckhardt give the substance of 
all the information which we even yet possess con¬ 
cerning the land of Moab in particular, although 
of Edom, or rather of Petra, fuller, if not more 
exact accounts, have been since obtained. Most 
of the travellers who visited Petra after Burckhardt, 
passed also through the land of Moab; but it after¬ 
wards became usual to pass from Petra direct to 
Hebron; whence this country has escaped the 


researches of many travellers whose observations 
have of late years enriched the topography of this 
region. A party of English gentlemen, Captains 
Irby and Mangles, Mr. Bankes and Mr. Legh, 
passed through the land of Moab in returning 
from Petra in 1818; and their observations, pub¬ 
lished in their Travels by Irby and Mangles, and 
by Legh in a Supplement to Dr. Macmichael’s 
Journey from Moscow to Co 7 istantinople, 1819, 
furnish the most valuable additions which have as 
yet been obtained to the information of Seetzen 
and Burckhardt. The northern parts of the 
country were visited by Mr. Buckingham, and 
more lately by Mr. George Robinson and by Lord 
Lindsay, but very little additions have been made 
by these travellers to our previous knowledge. 
The plates to Laborde’s new work, Voyage en 
Orient, show that he also visited the land of Moab; 
but the particulars of his journey have not yet been 
published. 

From these sources we learn that in the land of 
Moab, which lay to the east and south-east of 
Judaea, and which bordered on the east, north-east, 
and partly on the south of the Dead Sea, the soil 
is rather more diversified than that of Ammon; 
and, where the desert and plains of salt have not 
encroached upon its borders, of equal fertility. 
There are manifest and abundant signs of its 
ancient importance. ‘ The whole of the plains are 
covered with the sites of towns on every eminence 
or spot convenient for the construction of one; and 
as the land is capable of rich cultivation, there can 
be no doubt that the country, now so deserted, 
once presented a continued picture of plenty and 
fertility’ (Irby and Mangles, p. 378). The form 
of fields is still visible, and there are remains of 
Roman highways which are in some places com¬ 
pletely paved, ‘ and on which there are milestones 
of the times of Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Severus, with the numbers of the miles legible 
upon them. Wherever any spot is cultivated the 
corn is luxuriant; and the frequency, and almost, 
in many instances, the close vicinity of the sites of 
ancient towns, prove that the population of the 
country was formerly proportioned to its fertility ’ 
(Irby and Mangles, pp. 377, 378, 456, 460). It 
was in its state of highest prosperity that the pro¬ 
phets foretold that the cities of Moab should be¬ 
come desolate, without any to dwell in them; and 
accordingly we find, that although the sites, ruins, 
and names of many ancient cities of Moab can be 
traced, not one of them exists at the present day 
as tenanted by man. The argument for the in¬ 
spiration of the sacred records Reducible from this, 
among other facts of the same kind, is produced 
with considerable force by Dr. Keith in his work 
on Prophecy. Gesenius, Comment, on Isa . xv., 

xvi. , Introduct translated by W. S. Tyler, with 
Notes by Moses Stuart, in Biblical Repos, for 1836, 
vol. vii. pp. 107-124; Keith’s Evide 7 ice from Pro¬ 
phecy, pp. 153-165 ; and Land of Israel, 279-295 ; 
Pictorial Bible, Notes to Deut. ii. 2; Is. xvi., 

xvii. ; Jer. xlviii. See also the travels and other 
works cited in this article.—J. K. 

MOCHA (nnift '"I) of Palestme or Tiberias, 
flourished circa a.d. 570. Very little is known 
about the personal history of this remarkable 
scholar, who immortalised his name by fixing and 
amplifying, or, as some will have it, by inventing 
the interlineary system of vocalization (DJJD 
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pnnnn), called the Tiberian or Palestinian mpj 

TlpJ, which has for centu¬ 

ries been commonly adopted both by Jews and 
Christians in the pointed editions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, to the exclusion of the superlineary 

system (jV^yn DJJD, ilbv^b called the 

Babylonian or Assyrian (TlpJ, pK Tlp 3 

, 'Tl£'tf), which was invented or extended by Acha 
of Irak in the first half of the 6th century. Like 
his predecessor R. Acha, the author of the oppo¬ 
site system, R. Mocha also compiled a large and 
small Massora, in which he discusses the writing of 

words with or without the vowel letters 
IDm), the affixing of certain accents (JTliUJ), 
accented syllables, Dagesh and Raphe , rare forms, 
archaic words, homonyms, etc. etc., as is evident 
from an ancient MS. of the Pentateuch by Firko- 
witsch, where the following Massoretic gloss fre¬ 
quently occurs, 4 Rabbi Mocha writes this with and 
that without the vowel letters.’ These' Massoretic 
glosses he wrote in Aramaic and in the Tiberian 
dialect, being the language of the Palestinian Jews, 
in order to make his labours accessible and intelli¬ 
gible to the people at large. Not unfrequently, 
however, these Massoretic glosses are intermixed 
with notes written in Hebrew (comp. Pinsker, 
Likute Kad?noiiijot , Vienna i860, p. 62, appendix ; 
Graetz, Geschichte der Jnden , vol. v., Magdeburg 
i860, p. 552 ; Fiirst, Geschichte des Karaerthums , 
vol. i., Leipzig 1862, pp. 15, ffi ; 134, ff.)—C. D. G. 

MODENA, Leon de. [Leon.] 

MODIN (MtoSefr; Alex. MwSeefi/, and McoSeefyt; 
Modin), the native city of the Maccabees. It is 
not mentioned in the canonical Scriptures; but it 
occupied a distinguished place in Jewish history 
during the rule of the Asmonean family. This 
family was of the noblest blood of the priests 
(1 Maccab. ii. 1; cf. 1 Chron. xxiv. 7). When 
Antioclius Epiphanes was cruelly persecuting the 
Jewish nation, Mattathias, the head of the Asmo¬ 
nean family, left Jerusalem and took up his resi¬ 
dence at Modin. The emissaries of the tyrant 
visited that city and ordered the people to sacrifice 
to the gods. Mattathias refused, and even went 
so far as to kill a Jew who attempted to present a 
sacrifice. This was the commencement of the war 
against Syria, and of the rule of the Asmoneans 
(b.c. 167; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 6. 1 and 2;. see art. 
Maccabees). Mattathias died and was buried at 
Modin, after giving to his sons a solemn charge to 
uphold the law and faith of their fathers with their 
lives (1 Maccab. ii. 50, seq .) His warlike son 
Judas, after a brilliant career, fell in battle and was 
also buried at Modin (Joseph. Antiq. xii. 11. 2; 
I Maccab. ix. 19); and the bones of Jonathan, 
who fell by treachery, were committed to the 
family tomb (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 6. 6). Over the 
graves of his father and brethren, Simon, who 
succeeded them as ruler of the Jews, erected a 
splendid mausoleum of white stone, surrounded 
with cloisters, and surmounted by seven pyramids, 
corresponding to the number of the departed. It 
was so high as to be visible from the sea (Joseph. 
/. c.; 1 Maccab. xiii. 25-30), and it remained 
standing as late as the 4th century ( Onomast., s. v. 
Modin). Modin was on more than one occasion 
the place where the Jewish patriots assembled in 
the hour of danger around their warlike Asmonean 
leaders, and, as if inspired with fresh courage by 


the proximity of the illustrious dead, they marched 
thence to victory (1 Maccab. xvi. 1-10; 2 Maccab. 
xiii. 14, seq.) 

The site of Modin has occasioned some contro¬ 
versy. No ancient writer has accurately described 
it, and the name appears to have perished like the 
mausoleum that once adorned it. Josephus calls 
it a village of Judea (Bell. Jud. i. 1.3). An inci¬ 
dental remark of the author of the first book of 
Maccabees shows that it lay close to the plain of 
Philistia (xvi. 4. 5). Eusebius and Jerome appear 
to have known it. They state that it was situated 
near Diospolis, or Lydda , and that the mausoleum 
of the Maccabees still existed in their time (Ono¬ 
mast , s. v.) We learn farther, that the town 
stood on a hill (1 Maccab. ii. 1). This is all that 
is known. A comparatively recent tradition, ap¬ 
parently not older than the 13th century (Brocai*- 
dus, x. ; see also Robinson, B. R., ii. 7 ; and 
authorities cited there), fixes the site of Modin in 
the commanding peak of Soba, six miles west of 
Jerusalem, but at least ten from the plain, and 
nearly twenty from Lydda. This site has,. conse¬ 
quently, no just claim to the honour. Modin ap¬ 
pears to have been known to William of Tyre, as 
lie mentions it as one of the ancient towns between 
Jerusalem and Joppa, but he does not state its 
position (Mist. viii. 1) farther than grouping it 
■ with JVoba and Nicopolis, now identified with Nuba 
and Amwas, at the foot of the mountains. It 
seems highly probable that Robinson is correct in 
fixing the site of Modin at the ruin called Latron. 
In the mouth of Wady ’Aly, where it opens from 
the mountains of Judsea into the plain, is a high 
conical tell, crowned with the ruins of a large for¬ 
tress, and a poor village. This is Latron. The 
foundations of the fortress appear to be of the 
Roman age, or perhaps earlier, though the upper 
parts exhibit pointed arches and light architecture 
of a much later date. The view from the summit 
is commanding, and embraces the whole plain to 
Joppa and the Mediterranean beyond. Here may 
• have stood the monument of the Maccabees. The 
road from Jerusalem to Joppa passes close by the 
base of the tell, and Amwas, the ancient Nicopolis, 
is about a mile to the north. The name Latron 
appears to have arisen in the 16th century, from 
the legend which made this the birth-place of the 
penitent thief— 4 Castrum boni Latronis ’ (Robinson, 
B. R ., iii. 151; Quaresmius, ii. p. 12 ; Handbk., 
p. 285; Tobler, Dritte IVanderung , 185, seq.; 
Reland, 901).—J. L. P. 

MOLADAH (rni^ft, * birth McoXaSa, Ka- 

TT 

\addn ; Alex. Mw 5 a 5 a ; MwXaSa; Molada), a city 
grouped with Kedesh, Beersheba, and others, which 
were situated on the extreme south of Judah, near 
the borders of Edom (Josh. xv. 21-26). It was 
afterwards assigned with Beersheba to the tribe of 
Simeon (xix. 2), and was occupied by the family 
of Shimei (1 Chron. rv. 28). It is not again men¬ 
tioned until after the captivity, when some of the 
returned captives of Judah settled in it (Neh. xi. 
26). Reland suggests that this city is identical 
with Malatka, one of the places to which Herod 
Agrippa retired during his disgrace at the Roman 
court (Reland, Pal., pp. 885, 901 ; Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 6. 2). Malatha is said to have been in Idu¬ 
mea, but in the time of Josephus Idumea included 
a large section of southern Palestine [Idumea]. 
In the 4th century Malatha (MaXc&a) was one of 
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the most important cities in southern Palestine, 
and is frequently mentioned by Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome in describing the situation of other towns 
(0 no mast., s. v. A rath , Ether, Jet her, etc. ; cf. 
Reland, 885). According to these authors it was 
situated about twenty miles south of Hebron (Cel- 
larius, Geogr., ii. 590). At a still later period 
Malatha became a Roman military station (Reland, 
P . 231). 

About twenty geographical miles south of Lle- 
bron, on the leading road to Aila on the Red Sea, and 
ten miles east of Beersheba, are the ruins of an ancient 
fortified town, now called el-Milh, which Robinson 
rightly identifies with the Roman Malatha, and 
Jewish Moladah (B. R. ii. 200, seq.) The place 
is now deserted, and the houses and walls are 
prostrate; but there are two ancient wells which 
attract the Bedawin, and make el-Milh a favourite 
watering-place. The name Milk, which in Arabic 
signifies ‘ salt,’ is doubtless a corruption of the 
Greek MaXS- or MaXdS- (Robinson, ii. 201, note; 
Van de Velde, Memoir, 335 ; Ritter, Pal. mid 
Syr., i. 124; Handbk . p. 64).—J. L. P. 

MOLE. [Choled.] 

MOLOCH, or rather Molech (^fen, always 

with the article, except in 1 Kings xi. 7). The 
Septuagint most frequently render it as an appella¬ 
tive, by 6 &pxo 3 v or ^aatXevs; but they also write 
MoX6x, as Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
appear to have generally done. Whatever reasons 
there may be for doubting whether Malchdm is a 
name of this god, or is merely * their king,’ in a 
civil sense, in Amosi. 15 ; Zeph. i. 5 (on which see 
the notes of ITitzig, Die xii. Kleinen Propheten ), 
yet the context, in Jer. xlix. I, seems to require 
that it should there denote this god, as indeed the 
wSeptuagint and Syriac versions have expressed it. 
But Milchdm —which Movers considers to be an 
Aramaic pronunciation of Male ham, i.e., to be an 
appellative, 4 their king,’ in* a theocratical sense 
(Die Phonizier, i. 358) —is evidently a name of this 
god (comp. 1 Kings xi. 5 and 7). [Malcham.] 

Molech is chiefly found in the O. T. as the 
national god of the Ammonites, to whom children 
were sacrificed by fire. There is some difficulty in 
ascertaining at what period the Israelites became 
acquainted with this idolatry; yet three reasons 
render it probable that it was before the time of 
Solomon, the date usually assigned for its introduc¬ 
tion. First, Molech appears—if not under that 
name, yet under the notion that we attach to it— 
to have been a principal god of the Phoenicians 
and Canaanites, whose other idolatries the Israel¬ 
ites confessedly adopted very early. Secondly, 
There are some arguments which tend to connect 
Molech with Baal, and, if they be tenable, the 
worship of Molech might be essentially as old as 
that of the latter. Thirdly, If we assume, as there 
is much apparent ground for doing, that wherever 
human sacrifices are mentioned in the O. T. we 
are to understand them to be offered to Molech— 
the apparent exception of the gods of Sepharvaim 
being only a stronger evidence of their identity 
with him—then the remarkable passage in Ezek. 
xx. 26 (cf. ver. 31) clearly shows that the Israelites 
sacrificed their first-born by fire, when they were 
in the wilderness.* Moreover, those who ascribe 


* The words in Amos v. 26, as rendered by the 
Septuagint, and as cited from that version in Acts ' 


the Pentateuch to Moses will recognise both the 
early existence of the worship of this god, and 
the apprehension of its contagion, in that express 
prohibition of his bloody rites which is found in 
Lev. xx. 1-5. Nevertheless, it is for the first time 
directly stated that Solomon erected a high place 
for Molech on the Mount of Olives (1 Kings xi. 
7) ; and from that period his worship continued 
uninterruptedly there, or in Tophet, in the valley 
of Hinnom, until Josiah defiled both places (2 
Kings xxiii. 10, 13). Jehoahaz, however, the son 
and successor of Josiah, again ‘did what was evil 
in the sight of Jehovah, according to all that his 
fathers had done ’ (2 Kings xxiii. 32). The same 
broad condemnation is made against the succeed¬ 
ing kings, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah; 
and Ezekiel, writing during the captivity, says, ‘ Do 
you, by offering your gifts, and by making your 
sons pass through the fire, pollute yourselves with 
all your idols until this day, and shall I be inquired 
of by you?’ (xx. 31). After the restoration, all 
traces of this idolatry disappear. 

It has been attempted to explain the terms in 
which the act of sacrificing children is described in 
the O. T. so as to make them mean a mere passing 
between two fires, without any risk of life, for the 
purpose of purification. This theory—which owes 
its origin to a desire in some Rabbins to lessen the 
mass of evidence which their own history offers of 
the perverse idolatries of the Jews—is effectually 
declared untenable by such passages as Ps. cvi. 38 ; 
Jer. vii. 31 ; Ezek. xvi. 20; xxiii. 37; the last two 
of which may also be adduced to show that the 
victims were slaughtered before they were burned. 

As the accounts of this idol and his worship 
found in the O. T. are very scanty, the more 
detailed notices which Greek and Latin writers 
give of the bloody rites of the Phoenician colonies 
acquire peculiar value. Miinter has collected these 
testimonies with great completeness, in his Religion 
der Karthager. Many of these notices, however, 
only describe late developments of the primitive 
rites. Thus the description of the image of 
Molech as a brazen statue, which was heated red 
hot, and in the outstretched arms of which the child 
was laid, so that it fell down into the flaming fur¬ 
nace beneath—an account which is first found in 
Diodorus Siculus, as referring to the Carthaginian 
K pdvos, but which was subsequently adopted by 
Jarchi and others—is not admitted by Movers to 
apply to the Molech of the O. T. 

The connection between Molech and Baal—the 
very names, as meaning ‘king’ and ‘lord,’ being 
almost synonymous—is seen in comparing Jer. 
xxxii. 35 with xix. 5, in which both names are 
used as if they were interchangeable, and in which 
human sacrifices are ascribed to both. Another 
argument might be drawn from Jer. iii. 24, in 
which Habbosheth , ‘ shame,’ is said to have devoured 
their flocks and herds, their sons and daughters. 
Now, as Bosheth is found in the names Ish- 
bosheth and Jerubbesheth, to alternate with Baal, 
as if it was only a contemptuous perversion of it, 
it would appear that human sacrifices are here 
again ascribed to Baal. Further, whereas Baal is 


vii. 43, might also be adduced here. But it is not 
clear that Molech is intended by the ‘ your king ’ 
of the original text; and Jarchi refers the whole 
verse to the future , instead of the past, in which 
he is followed by Ewald. 
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the chief name under which we find the principal 
god of the Phoenicians in the O. T., and whereas 
only the two above-cited passages mention the 
human victims of Baal, it is remarkable that the 
Greek and Latin authors give abundant testimony 
to the human sacrifices which the Phoenicians and 
their colonies offered to their principal god, in 
whom the classical writers have almost always recog¬ 
nised their own K pbvos and Saturn. Thus we are 
again brought to the difficulty, alluded to above 
[Baal], of reconciling Molech as Saturn with 
Baal as the sun and Jupiter. In reality, however, 
this difficulty is in part created by our association 
of classical with Semitic mythology. When 
regarded apart from such foreign affinities, Molech 
and Baal may appear as the personifications of the 
two powers which give and destroy life, which 
early religions regarded as not incompatible phases 
of the same one God of nature.—J. N. 

MONEY. The present article seems neces¬ 
sarily to fall into three distinct heads—I. Uncoined 
Money; II. Coined Money; and, III. Money in 

N. T. The first division treats of uncoined 
money in general, and of uncoined money in the 

O. T. In the second, the antiquity of coined 
money and the principal monetary systems of anti¬ 
quity are briefly traced ; whilst the coined money 
mentioned in the Bible, and the money of the Jewish 
high-priests and princes, is fully treated upon. The 
third division includes the Greek and Roman 
money mentioned in the N. T. 

1. Uncoined Money.— i. Uncoined Money in 
General. — In the many excavations which have 
been made in Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, no 
specimen of coined money has yet been discovered. 
Egyptian money was composed of rings of gold 
and silver; and in Assyria and Babylonia only 
clay tablets commemorating grants of money 
specified by weight have been found in considerable 
numbers ; whilst in Phoenicia no pieces of an anti¬ 
quity earlier than the Persian rule have yet come 
to light (Rawlinson, Herod., vol. i. p. 684). 
Nor, indeed, is coined money found in the time 
of Homer, but traffic was pursued either by 
simple barter [II. vii. 472; xxiii. 702; Odyss. 
i. 430) ; or by means of masses of unwrought 
metal, like lumps of iron [II. xxiii. 826 ; Odyss. i. 
184); or by quantities of gold and silver, espe¬ 
cially of gold [IL ix. 122, 279 ; xix. 247 ; xxiii. 
269; Odyss. iv. 129; viii. 393; ix. 202, etc.), 
which latter metal, called by Plomer raXavrou 
XRv<rov, seems to be the only one measured by 
weight. Before the introduction of coined money 
into Greece by Pheidon, king of Argos, there 
was a currency of 6 ( 3 eXl(TKOL, ‘spits’ or ‘skewers,’ 
six of which were considered a handful [dpaxprj). 
Colonel Leake thinks that they were small pyra¬ 
midal pieces of silver [Hum. Chron., vol. xvii. p. 
203; Hum. Hellen., p. 1, appendix), but it seems 
more probable that they were nails of iron or 
copper, capable of being used as spits in the 
Homeric fashion. This is likely, from the fact 
that six of them made a handful, and that they 
were therefore of a considerable size (Rawlinson, 
Herod., App., bk. i. p. 688). 

2. Unearned Money in the 0 . T. —The first 
notice in the Bible, after the Flood, of uncoined 
money as a representative of property and medium 
of exchange, is when Abraham came up out of 
Egypt ‘very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold’ I 


(Gen. xiii. 2 ; xxiv. 35). We next find ‘money’ 
used in commerce. In the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah, it is said, ‘And Abraham weighed 

(^pB^I) to Ephron the. silver which he had named 

in the audience of the sons of Heth, four hundred 
shekels of silver current with the merchant’ o?y 

; LXX. SokIjulov ipirSpois, Gen. xxiii. 16). 

When Jericho was taken, Achan embezzled from 
the spoils 200 shekels of silver, and a wedge [Heb. 
tongue) of gold [yXihavav pLav xP vcr V v ) of 50 shekels 
weight (Josh. vii. 21). Silver as a medium of com¬ 
merce may be met with among the nations of the 
Philistines (Gen. xx. 16; Judg. xvi. 5, 18; xvii. 2, 
seq.), the Midianites (Gen. xxxvii. 28), and the 
Syrians (2 Kings v. 5, 23). By the laws of Moses, 
men and cattle (Lev. xxvii. 3, seq. ; Num. iii. 45, 
seq.), the possessing houses and fields (Lev. xxvii. 
14, seq.), provisions (Deut. ii. 6, 28 ; xiv. 26), and 
all fines for offences (Exod. xxi. xxii.) were deter¬ 
mined by the value of money. The contributions to 
the temple (Exod. xxx. 13 ; xxxviii. 26), the sacri¬ 
fice of animals (Lev. v. 15), the redemption of the 
first-born (Num. iii. 45, seq. ; xviii. 15, seq.), the 
payment to the seer (1 Sam. ix. 7, seq.) —in all 
these cases the value is always represented as 
silver. It seems probable from many passages in 
the Bible that a system of jewel currency or ring- 
money was also adopted as a medium of exchange. 
The case of Rebekah, to whom the servant of 
Abraham gave ‘ a golden earring of half a shekel 
weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten 
shekels weight of gold’ (Gen. xxiv. 22), proves 
that the ancients made their jewels- of a specific 
weight, so as to know the value of the ornaments 
in employing them as money. That the Egyptians 
kept their bullion in jewels seems evident from the 
plate given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, copied from 
the catacombs, where they are represented weigh¬ 
ing rings of silver and gold; and is further corro¬ 
borated by the fact of the Israelites having, at their 
exodus from Egypt, borrowed ‘jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold,’ and ‘ spoiled the Egyptians’ (Exod. 
xii. 35, 36). According to the ancient drawings, 
the Egyptian ring-money was composed of perfect 
rings. So, too, it would appear that the money 
used by the children of Jacob, when they went to 
purchase corn in Egypt, was also an annular cur¬ 
rency (Gen. xlii. 35). Their money is described 
as ‘ bundles of money’ (LXX. dtopoi), and when 
returned to them, was found to be ‘ of [full] 
weight’ (Gen. xliii. 21). The account of the 
sale of Joseph by his brethren affords another 
instance of the employment of jewel ornaments as 
a medium of exchange (Gen. xxxvii. 28); and that 
the Midianites carried the whole of their bullion 
wealth in the form of rings and jewels seems more 
than probable from the account in Numbers of the 
spoiling of the Midianites—‘ We have therefore 
brought an oblation for the Lord what every man 
hath gotten [Heb. found), of jewels of gold, 
chains, and bracelets, rings, earrings, and tablets, 
to make an atonement for our souls before the 
Lord. And Moses and Eleazar the priest tools 
the gold of them, even all wrought jewels’ (xxxi. 
50, 51). The friends of Job, when visiting him at 
the end of the time of his trial, each gave him a 
piece of money (n0' , ^|?) an d an earring of gold 

pnr Dfjl ; LXX. rerpadpaxpop xP var °v Kal aarj - 
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/jlov), thus suggesting the employment of a ring- 
currency. (For this question, see W. B. Dickinson 
in the Num. Chron. , vols. vi. to xvi., passim.) 
The Kesitah, which has been rendered by the 
interpreters as ‘a lamb,’ and supposed to be a 
coin impressed with the figure of a lamb, is 
evidently a piece of silver of unknown weight 
(Hussey, Weights and Measures , p. 194 )- Sup¬ 
posing that the above-quoted passages relative to a 
gold medium of exchange be not admitted, there 
is a passage recording a purchase made in gold in 
the time of David. The threshing-floor of Oman 
was bought by David for 600 shekels of gold by 
weight (1 Chron. xxi. 25). Yet even this is ren¬ 
dered doubtful by the parallel passage mentioning 
the price paid as 50 shekels of silver (2 Sam. xxiv. 
24). 

It seems then apparent from the several autho¬ 
rities given above, that from the earliest time silver 
was used by the Hebrews as a medium of com¬ 
merce, and that a fixed weight was assigned to 
single pieces, so as to make them suitable for the 
various articles presented in trade. Unless we 
suppose this to be the case, many of the above- 
quoted passages (especially Gen. xxiiL 16; cf. 2 
Kings xii. 4, seq. ) would be difficult to understand 
rightly. In this latter passage it is said that the 
priest Jehoiada 4 took a chest and bored a hole in 
the lid of it, and set it beside the altar,’ and 4 the 
priests that kept the door put in all the money 
that was brought into the house of the Lord.’ 
These passages not only presuppose pieces of 
metal of a definite weight, but also that they had 
been recognised as such, either in an unwrought 
form or from certain characters inscribed upon 
them. The system of weighing (though the Bible 
makes mention of a balance and weight of money 
in many places, Gen. xxiii. 16; Exod. xxii. 17; 
2 Sam. xviii. 12 ; 1 Kings xx. 39 ; Jer. xxxii. 9, 10) 
is not likely to have been applied to every individual 
piece. In the large total of 603,550 half-shekels 
(Exod. xxxviii. 26), accumulated by the contribu¬ 
tion of each Israelite, each individual half-shekel 
could hardly have been weighed out, nor is it pro¬ 
bable that the scales were continually employed 
for all the small silver pieces which men carried 
about with them. For instance, that there were 
divisions of the standard of calculation is evident 
from the passage in Exod. xxx. 13, where the half- 
shekel is to be paid as the atonement money, and 
4 the rich shall not give more , and the poor shall not 
give less* (ver. 15)* The fourth part of the shekel 
must also have been an actual piece, for it was all 
the silver that the servant of Saul had at hand to 
pay the seer (1 Sam. ix. 8, 9). If a quantity of 
pieces of various weights were carried about by 
men in a purse or bag, as was the custom (2 
Kings v. 23 ; xii. 10 ; Gen. xlii. 35), without 
having their weight marked in some manner upon 
them, what endless trouble there must have been 
in buying or selling, in paying or receiving. From 
these facts we may safely assume that the Israelites 
had already, before the exile, known silver pieces 
of a definite weight, and used them in trade. By 
this is not meant coins , for they are pieces of metal 
struck under an authority. A curious passage is 
that in Ezekiel (xvi. 36), which has been supposed to 
speak of brass money. The Hebrew text has jV_ 

Tjnc^n^ which has been rendered by the 

Vulg. ‘quia effusum est tes tuum,’ and by the 


A. V. ‘because thy filthiness was poured out.’ 
As brass was the latest metal introduced for money 
into Greece, it seems very unlikely that we should 
have brass money current at this period in Pales¬ 
tine. The terms P)DD W (Ps. lxviii. 30) and 
rVTOK (1 Sam’/iL 36), are merely expressive 
of any small denomination of money [Piece of 
Silver]. 

II. Coined Money. —1. Coined'Money.— There 
are two generally received opinions relating to 
who were the inventors of coining money. One, 
that Pheidon, king of Argos, coined both gold 
and silver money at ^Egina at the same time when 
he introduced a system of weights and measures 
(Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 376; Pollux, ix. 83 ; 
iElian, Var. Mist. xii. 10; Marm. Par.) The 
date of Pheidon, according to the Parian marble, 
is B.c. 895, but Grote places him between 770 
and 730, whilst Clinton, Bockh, and Muller, place 
him between 783 and 744 (Grote, Hist of Greece , 
vol. iv., p. 419, note). The other, that the 
Lydians 4 were the first nation to introduce the use 
of gold and silver coin’ (Plerod. i. 94). This latter 
assertion was also made, according to Pollux (ix. 6, 
83), by Xenophanes of Colophon, and is repeated 
by Eustathius (ap. Dionys. Perieg. v. 840). I he 
early coins of ^Egina and Lydia have a device on 
one side only, the reverse being an incuse square 
[quadraturn incusum). On the obverse of the 
/Eginetan coins is a tortoise, and on those of the 
Lydian the head of a lion. The reverse, however, 
of the ^Eginetan coins soon shows the incuse 
square divided into four parts by raised lines, the 
fourth quarter being again divided by a diagonal 
bar, thus forming four compartments. Apart, how¬ 
ever, from the history relative to these respective 
coinages, which decidedly is in favour of a Lydian 
origin (Rawlinson, Herod., vol. i., App., p. 683 ; 
Grotefend, Num. Chron., vol. i., p. 235) against 
the opinion of the late Col. Leake [Num. Hell., 
App.), the Lydian coins seem to be ruder than 
those of ^Egina, and it is probable that whilst the 
idea of impress may be assigned to Lydia, the per¬ 
fecting the silver and adding a reverse type, thereby 
completing the art of coinage, may be given to 
iEgina (W. B. Dickinson, Num. Chron., N. S., 
vol. ii., p. 128). It may be remarked that Hero¬ 
dotus does not speak of the coins of Lydia when a 
kingdom, which coins have for their type the heads 
of a lion and bull facing, and which in all proba¬ 
bility belong to Croesus, but of the electrum staters 
of Asia Minor. The earliest coined money current 
in Palestine is supposed to be the Daric (see later). 

2. The Principal Monetary Systems of Anti¬ 
quity .— This subject has already been ably treated 
by Mr. R. S. Poole (art. Numismatics, Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica ), and in the present article it 
will be sufficient for our purpose to briefly mention 
the different talents. 

i. The Attic talent was that employed in most 
Greek cities before the time of Alexander who 
adopted it, and from that time it became almost 
universal in Greek coinage. Its drachm weighed 
about 67.5 grains Troy, and its tetradrachm 270 
grains. In practice it rarely reached this standard 
in coins after the Punic war; at Alexander’s time 
its tetradrachm weighed about 264 grains. 

ii. The PEginetan talent, which was used at as 
early a period as the Attic, was employed in Greece 
and in the islands. Its drachm has an average 
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maximum weight of about 96 grains, and its di¬ 
drachm about 192 grains. When abolished under 
Alexander, this weight had fallen to about 180 for 
the didrachm. 

iii. The Alexandrian, or Ptolemaic talent, which 
may also be called the Earlier Phoenician, and also 
Macedonian, as it was used in the earlier coinage 
of the cities of Macedon, and by the Macedonian 
kings before Alexander the Great, was restored 
during the sway of the Ptolemies into the talent of 
Egypt. In the former case its drachm weighs 
about 112 grains, and its so-called tetradrachm 
about 224, but they fall gradually to much lower 
weights. In the latter case the drachm weighs 
about 50 grains, and the tetradrachm about 220. 

iv. . The later Phoenician, or Carthaginian talent, 
was in use among the Persians and Phoenicians. It 
was also employed in Africa by the Carthaginians. 
Its drachm (or hemidrachm) weighs, according to 
Mr. Burgon (Thomas, Sale Cat., p. 57), about 59 
grains, and its tetradrachm (or didrachm) about 
236. 

v. The Euboic talent in Greek money had a 
didrachm of 129 grains; but its system of division, 
though coming very near the Attic, is evidently dif¬ 
ferent. The weight of its didrachm is identical 
with that of the Daric, showing the Persian origin 
of the system (R. S. Poole, art. Weights, Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible). 

The order of origin may be thus tabulated:— 
Macedonian, 224 didrachm. 

^Eginetan, 196 „ 

Attic-Solonian, 135 „ Euboic, 129; 

Later Phoenician, 236. 

3. Coined Money mentioned in the Bible. —The 
earliest mention of coined money in the Bible 
refers to the Persian coinage. In Ezra (ii. 69) 
and Nehemiah (vii. 70) the word D'JtoSTl occurs, 

and in Ezra (viii. 27) and I Chron. (xxix. 7) the 
word n'foyiK, both rendered in the LXX. by 

Xpvaovs, and in the Vulg. by solidus and drachma. 
Many opinions have been put forward concerning 
the derivation of the words Adarkon and Darkemo?i 
[Adarconim ; Smith’s Diet, of Bible, s. v. Daric]; 
but a new suggestion has, however, recently been 
made, which, though ingenious, will not, I think, 
meet with much support. Dr. Levy (Jud. Miinzen, 
p. 19, note) thinks that the root-word is TO ‘ t0 

stretch,’ ‘tread,’ ‘step forward,’ from the forward 
placing of one foot, which a man does in bending 
the bow, and that from this word was formed a 
noun, I’D'YI, or with the Aleph prefixed fDYlK, 

‘ archer,’ which is the type upon these coins, espe¬ 
cially as the ancients called the old Persian coins 
to£ 6 tcu. That the more extended form 
could have been fonned from the simple p^TT is 
very possible, as the Metn could have been easily 
inserted.. All however agree that by these terms 
the Persian coin Daric is meant. This coin was a 
gold piece current in Palestine under Cyrus and 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. The ordinary Daric is 
not of uncommon occurrence; but Levy (/. c.) has 
given a representation of a double piece, thereby 
making the ordinarily received Daric a half Daric. 
Of the double piece, he says, three only are known. 
In this he is mistaken, as Mr. Borrell the coin¬ 
dealer has a record of no less than eight specimens 


(F. W. Madden, Hist, of Jewish Coinage, etc., p. 
272, note 4). The whole piece is not allowed by 
Mr. Poole in his article ‘Weights’ (Smith’s Diet, 
of Bible), nor is a specimen of it in the British 
Museum. 

Besides these gold pieces, a silver coin also cir¬ 
culated in the Persian kingdom, named the siglos. 
[See the note j. v. Drachm, vol. i. p. 699.] 
Mention is probably made of this coin in the 
Bible in those passages which treat of the Persian 
times (Neh. v. 15; cf. x. 32). Of these pieces 20 
went to one gold Daric (Mommsen, Gcschichte 
des Rom. Munzzoesens, pp. 13 and 855), which 
would give a ratio of gold to silver 1 to 13 [Herod., 
hi* 95)* These coins also have an archer on the 
obverse. As long, then, as the Jews lived under 
Persian domination, they made use of Persian 
coins, and had no struck coins of their own. In 
these coins also were probably paid the tributes 
[Herod., iii. 89). 

On the overthrow of the Persian monarchy in 
B-C. 333, by Alexander III. the Great, Palestine 
came under the dominion of the Greeks. Dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of Alexander the country was 
governed by a vice-regent, and the high-priest was 
permitted to.remain in power. Jaddua was at this 
time high-priest and in high favour with Alexander 
(Joseph. Antiq. xi. 8. 5). At this period only Greek 
coins were struck in many cities of Palestine. The 
coinage consisted of gold, silver, and copper. The 
usual gold coins were staters, called by Pollux 
’AXe£a vhpeioi. The silver coins mostly in circula¬ 
tion were tetradrachms and drachms. There are 
two specimens of the tetradrachms struck at 
Scythopolis (the ancient Bethsean), preserved in 
the Gotha and Paris collections. There are also 
tetradrachms with the initials I Oil struck at Joppa, 
which, being a town of considerable importance, 
no doubt supplied Jerusalem with money. Some 
of his coins bear the monograms of two cities 
sometimes at a great distance from each other, 
showing evidently some commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween them. For instance, Sycamina (Hepha), 
and Scythopolis (Bethsean), Ascalon, and Phila¬ 
delphia (Rabbath-ammon). (Muller, Numisma - 
tique d'Alexandre le Grand, 1464. PI. xx.) 

Shortly after the death of Alexander the Great in 
B.c. 324, Palestine fell into the hands of Ptolemy I. 
Soter, the son of Lagus, from whom Antigonus 
wrested it for a short time, until, in B.c. 301, after 
the battle of Ipsus, it came again into his hands, 
and afterwards was under the government of the 
Ptolemies for nearly 100 years. 

The same system of coinage was continued under 
the Seleucidae and Lagidse, and we find the same 
and other mints in Palestine. The history, from 
the present time to B.c. 139, will be found under 
Antiochus, Maccabees, and other names, and 
would be out of place in an article which more 
especially treats only of money. 

The next distinct allusion to coined money is in 
the Apocrypha, where permission to strike money 
is granted to Simon Maccabseus. This passage has 
raised many opinions concerning the Jewish coin¬ 
age, and among the most conspicuous is that of 
M. de Saulcy, whose classification of Jewish coins 
has been generally received and adopted. It has 
been fully treated upon by Mr. J. Evans in the 
Numismatic _ Chronicle (vol. xx. p. 8, seq.), and by 
Mr. Poole in his article Money in Dr. Smith’s 
I Diet, of the Bible. Though the writer of the present 
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article does not adopt many of De Saulcy’s theories, 
it will be as well to give shortly De Saulcy’s classi¬ 
fication, and to state the principal objections. 

M. de Saulcy has classified Jewish coins into three 
epochs :—(i.) Autonomous coins struck during the 
reign of Alexander the Great ; (2.) Coins of the 
Asamonsean princes ; (3.) Coins struck during the 
revolt of the Jews, including those of Simon Bar- 
cochab. M. de Saulcy classes to the 1st epoch the 
shekels and half-shekels of silver, and the half¬ 
shekel and quarter-shekels of copper ; also the 
copper coins inscribed )V^ with a vase 

similar totheshekels, and on the reverse yi'lX 
4 the fourth year,’ and the lulab between two 
ethrogs (citrons). 

These coins De Saulcy has assigned to the 
pontificate of Jaddua, and it appears that Jaddua 
lived barely four years after B.c. 332. His reason 
for assigning them to Jaddua rests only on a doubt¬ 
ful historical passage in Josephus, where Alexander 
is said to have had an interview with this high- 
priest at Jerusalem. But it does not appear that 
Alexander grarited the Jews perfect liberty, though 
he allowed them to live according to their own 
laws. It is curious, too, that no coins have been 
found belonging to a later date than 4 the fourth 
year of the deliverance of Zion,’ and not easy of 
comprehension why the liberty granted by Alex¬ 
ander from B.C. 332 should have lasted only four 
years , and not till the time of his death. More¬ 
over, these shekels, had they been struck in the 
time of Alexander, would have been of the same 
weight as the tetradrachms of the Macedonian 
conqueror, for Alexander suppressed all weights 
excepting the Attic, and was not likely to have 
allowed Jaddua to issue a coinage different from 
the Attic. It appears, however, that they contain 
a sixth of copper mixed with the silver (Bayer, 
De Num. Hebr ., p. 66), and so do the coins of the 
last Syrian kings and the Parthian kings contempo¬ 
rary with Simon Maccabceus. Thus far we must 
object to M. de Saulcy’s theories. 

The coins of the 2d epoch, or those struck by 
the Asamonaean princes, are mostly of copper, and 
all, save Antigonus, of small module. Coins are 
ascribed by De Saulcy to the following princes 

Judas Maccabaeus - - - B.c. 164-161. 

Jonathan. B.C. 161-143. 

John Hyrcanus - - - - B.C. 135-106. 

Judas Aristobulus and Antigonus B.C. 106-105. 

Alexander Jannseus - - - b.c. 105-78. 

Alexandra. B.C. 78-69. 

Antigonus. b.c. 40-37. 

It will here be seen that to Simon Maccabaeus, to 
whom nearly all the Jewish coins have hitherto been 
ascribed, no coins are assigned. The coins given 
by De Saulcy to Judas bear the title of high-priest, 
and it is not at all certain that Judas ever had this 
office. It is true that Josephus calls Judas 4 high- 
priest of the nation,’ and says that he was elected 
by the people after the death of Alcimus {Antiq. 
xii. 10. 6.); but, on the other hand, we find in the 
Maccabees (1 Maccab. x. 20) that Alcimus did not 
die till after the death of Judas, and that Alexander 
conferred the priesthood on Jonathan, the brother 
of Judas. Indeed, Josephus elsewhere states that 
4 the first of the sons of Asmonseus, who was high- 
priest, was Jonathan’ ( Vit ., sec. 1). It may be 
that Judas held an inferior office under Alcimus, or 
if elected by the people in opposition to Alcimus, 


was never confirmed in his post by the Syrian kings. 
Many other objections can be raised, but an obser¬ 
vation made by Mr. Poole (art. Money, Smith’s 
Diet, of Bible) sets the matter at rest— 4 These small 
copper coins have for the main part of their reverse 
types a Greek symbol, the united cornu-copise, 
and they therefore distinctly belong to a period of 
Greek influence. Is it possible that Judas the 
Maccabee, the restorer of Jewish worship, and the 
sworn enemy of all heathen customs, would have 
struck money with a type derived from the heathen, 
and used by at least one of the hated family that 
oppressed Israel—a type connected with idolatry, 
and to a Jew as forbidden as any other of the re¬ 
presentations on the coins of the Gentiles? It 
seems to us that this is an impossibility, and that 
the use of such a type points to the time when pros¬ 
perity had corrupted the ruling family, and Greek 
usages once more were powerful in their influence. 
This period may be considered to commence in the 
reign of John Hyrcanus, whose adoption of foreign 
customs is evident in the naming of his sons far 
more than in the policy he followed.’ The origin 
of the type of the cornu-copise will be spoken of 
under the coins of John Hyrcanus. The 3d epoch 
of De Saulcy consists of the coins of Simon Bar- 
cochab. New attributions have, however, been 
attempted by Dr. Levy of Breslau, in his Jiidische 
Miinzen , which will be given in their proper place. 

We prefer, then, adopting the theory of Bayer, 
Eckhel, Cavedoni, and others, that the Jewish 
coinage commenced under Simon Maccabaeus. 

In the hundred and seventieth year (b.c. 142) 
of the Seleucidan era, Demetrius II., king of Syria, 
granted freedom to the Jewish people, ‘and the 
yoke of the heathen was taken away from Israel,’ 
and the people wrote in their contracts 4 in the 
first year of Simon the high-priest, the governor 
and leader of the Jews’—a form which Josephus 
gives : 4 in the first year of Simon the benefactor 
and ethnarch of the Jews’ (Antiq. xiii. 6. 7). In 
b.c. 139 Antiochus VII. Sidetes, granted even 
more privileges than Demetrius ; for, besides con¬ 
firming all the gifts and decrees of other kings before 
him, he gave Simon leave 4 to coin money for his 
country with his own stamp ’ (/cal lirlrpexj/d cot 
TTOLTjacu Ko/JL/xa % 5 iov p 6 pU(TfjL(L rr) x&ptf cov. xv * 6); and 
though there may not seem to be sufficient reason 
for supposing that Simon made use of the privilege 
of coining before Antiochus actually conferred it 
upon him, it is more than probable that he did so. 
It has not been hitherto observed that Antiochus 
VII. must have granted the privilege of coining to 
Simon previous to his brother, Demetrius II., being 
taken prisoner by Mithridates I., king of Parthia 
(Arsaces VI., I Maccab. xiv. i), in B. C. 138, and him¬ 
self obtaining the throne in B.C. 137. The grant 
took place in the fourth year of Simon’s pontificate 
(b.c. 139), and his coins date from the November of 
that year to his death in February B.c. 135. These 
dates will give three years and a commencement of 
a fotirth for the four years of Simon of which we 
possess coins. It is, however, to be remarked, that 
in the same year that the permission of coinage was 
granted to Simon, Antiochus 4 brake all the coi>e- 
nants which he had made with him afore’ (I Maccab. 
xv. 27), and this may prove that Simon struck coins 
previous to the actual permission being conferred, 
and during the most prosperous period of his reign. 
[For this question, see F. W. Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage , p. 40, note.] 
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Hebrew coins, stands quite by itself, yet its great 
similarity to its parent, the Phoenician, affords con¬ 
vincing proof of its origin. It existed during a 
period of 300 years, commencing in B.c. 139, and 
from that date to B.C. 40 being in constant use. 
It was again adopted during the revolts, and ceases 
only with the death of Bar-cochab in A.D. 138. 
Gesenius {Geschichte der Heb. Sprache und Schifft., 
p. 156, seq.) accounts for its late use by instancing 
the case of the Cufic characters on Mohammedan 
coins met with long after the Niskki was employed 
for writing. It also bears great resemblance to 
the Samaritan (see Alphabet of the Stones from 
Nablous, in Levy, Jiid. Miinzen , p. 137, and 
F. W. Madden, Hist, of Jewish Coinage, plate), 
and it is not therefore surprising that the coin 
character has been called Samaritan , though it is 
beyond all doubt that the Samaritans first acquired 
it from the Jews, but modified it after their separa¬ 
tion (Levy, Jiid. Miinzen , p. 141). The use of this 
character, as already shown by Mr. Poole (art. 
Money, Smith’s Diet, of the Bible), does not offer 
any evidence as to age, and there is no palseo- 
graphic reason why these shekels and half-shekels 
should not be as early as the Persian period. By 
the discovery of De Vogiie of the coins of Eleazar 
the priest (see below), a new letter, Zain —which 
bears great resemblance to the Samaritan form of 
the same letter found in MSS.—has been added to 
the coin-alphabet. There are now only wanting 
Teth , Phe, and Samech. 

The inscriptions upon these coins do not offer 
any particular peculiarities. The title of ‘ holy’ 
appears to have been attached to Jerusalem at a 
veiy early time (Is. xlviii. 2 ; lii. I ; Dan. ix. 24 ; 
Neh. xi. 1, 18 ; Joel iii. 17) ; and the decree of 
Demetrius expressly states that it should be ‘ holy 
and free’ (lepav Kal davXov koI iXevdlpav, Joseph. 
Antiq. xiii. 2. 3 ; cf. I Maccab. x. 31 ; xv. 7). 
In St. Matt, it is also called the ‘holy city’ 
(Matt. iv. 5 ; xxvii. 53 ; cf. Rev. xi. 2). It is 
probable that the inscriptions on the shekels of 
Simon were employed in the same sense as those we 
find on the coins of the coast-cities of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which had been exempted from taxes, 
and which adopted the titles of holy {iepa), and 

inviolable (tLavXos). The mode of writing Dv 65 Tl'j 

instead of D^YT on the shekels from the year 
two, has been supposed by Cavedoni [Bibl. Num ., 
vol. i., p. 23) to allude to the taking of the fortress 
of Sion from the Syrians, and that this fortress 
constituted a second town, and therefore neces¬ 
sitated the employment of a dual name. This 
theory has already been rejected by De Saulcy 
{Num. Jud., p. 18, note). 

The types of the silver shekels and half shekels 
have been supposed to refer to the pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod that budded (Exod. xvi. 33 ; 
Num. xvii. 8), though Cavedoni {Bibl. Num., 
vol. i., p. 29) prefers considering the former as a 
cup or chalice belonging to the furniture of the 
temple, and the latter as a hyacinth or lily, accord¬ 
ing to the words of Scripture, * I will be as dew 
upon Israel, and he shall bloom like a lily’ (Hos. 
xiv. 6 ; cf. Is. xxvii. 6 ; xxxv. 1). The cup or 
chalice also occurs upon the sixth of the copper 
shekel of the fourth year. The types of the copper 
coins doubtless indicate the prosperity of the land 
(cf. I Maccab. xiv. 8, seq.) 

John Hyrcanus, b.c. 135-B.c. 106.—Of the 


thirty years’ reign of John Hyrcanus there are a con¬ 
siderable number of coins, but all, like those of his 
successors, are struck in copper. The types are 
quite different from the silver and copper of his 
predecessor Simon, and consist of a double comu- 
copise, between which is a poppy-head. The ob¬ 
verse bears within an olive wreath the inscription— 

D'-nn'n *iam rijn pan pmrp 

(or pain' or pm'). 

(John the high-priest and the confederation of the 
Jews). 

This legend clearly shows the political relation 
of the Jews at Rome. John Hyrcanus only calls 
himself ‘ high-priest ’ not ‘ prince of the Jews,’ for 
he did not strike the current money in absolute 
authority, but in unity with the ‘ confederation of 
the Jews.’ Mr. Poole, following De Saulcy, has 
translated the word “DPI as * friend ; ’ and Reichardt 
{Num. Chron ., N.S., vol. ii., p. 269), on the 
authority of the Rabbi Levita ( Thishbi, s.v. “On), 
has suggested ‘ doctor;’ but Cavedoni {Bibl. Num., 
vol. ii., p. 14) and Levy {Jiid. Miinzen, p. 50, 
note 3), in some lengthy arguments, have clearly 
established that ‘nation’ or ‘confederation’ is the 
correct term. 

Certain specimens of the coins of John Plyrcanus 
have a Greek A above the old Iiebrai'c inscription. 
This could only relate, as De Saulcy {Num. Jud., 
p. 99) thinks, to the alliance between John Hyr¬ 
canus and Antiochus VII. Sidetes in B.c. 134, or 
Alexander Zebina in B.C. 126. The A denotes the 
name of one of these princes. Cavedoni {Bibl. 
Num., vol. ii., p. 17), however, connects it with a 
corona aurea, which may have been sent by Antio- 
ehus or some other Syrian ruler to John Hyrcanus. 
This seems very improbable. The A may perhaps 
denote the ‘ year 1.’ 

There is one coin of John Plyrcanus which has 
upon it, in addition to the usual legend, a word 
left unexplained by De Saulcy {Num. Jud., pi. iii. 
3). Ewald has seen only two letters, and suggests 
that the word should be £H, ‘highest general;’ 
and quotes a corresponding term in the Maccabees 
(1 Maccab. xiii. 42). There is, however, no doubt 
that the letters are ‘ head or prince,’ as Levy 



{Jiid. Miinzen, p. 52, note) has already suggested, 
a fact further corroborated by a similar coin in the 
collection of Mr. Reichardt {Num. Chron., N.S., 
vol. ii., p. 269). 

The type of the two cornua-copiae, which, as we 
have already said (see above), go far to prove that 
these small copper coins were not struck previous 
to the reign of Hyrcanus, first occurs on the Egyp¬ 
tian coins, and was probably adopted on the coins of 
the Seleucidae on the occasion of a marriage with an 
Egyptian princess (R. S. Poole, art. Money, Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Bible). The type on these Jewish 
coins seems to be an imitation of some of the coins 
of the kings of Syria. The two cornua-copiae are 
first met with on coins of Alexander, which Mionnet 
(vol. v., p. 83, Nos. 730, 731) ascribes to Alex- 
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ander II. Zebina (b.c. 128-122), but which Cave- 
doni [Bill. Num., vol. ii., p. 16, note 9) thinks 
should rather belong to Alexander I. Balas ; and 
they occur on a unique tetradrachm of Cleopatra, 
which Mr. Poole has suggested (/. c.) may have 
been adopted on her marriage with Alexander 
Balas, B.C. 150. This latter date is after the death 
of Judas, and in the middle of that of Jonathan, 
whilst Alexander II. Zebina is contemporary with 
Hyrcanus, who made this type a sign of his alliance 
with Zebina, and hence the Greek letter A may 
denote the name of Alexander Zebina (see above). 
It would indeed be singular to have the type of 
the two cornua-copiae on coins of the Maccab- 
basan princes before it was adopted on those of 
the kings of Syria. The type is continued on the 
coins of the Ilerods and on the coins of Tiberius, 
struck by the procurators in a.d. 33. Almost the 
latest example of the double comu-copiae on Jewish 
coins is on a coin of Agrippa II., struck under 
Domitian in A.D. 87, but Mionnet (vol. v., p. 4S4) 
gives it as occurring on a coin of Trajan struck at 
Tiberias. The single cornu-copiae occurs upon a 
coin of Agrippa II., under Domitian, with the date 
A. D. 94 (F. W. Madden, History of Jewish Coin¬ 
age, p. 60, note 8, and p. 132). 

We have assigned above a reign of 30 years to 
John Hyrcanus without a comment. It is, how¬ 
ever, advisable to remark, that Josephus gives him 
respectively 30 [Antiq. xx. 10), 31 (Antiq. xiii. 10, 
7), and 33 years of reign [Bell. Jud. i. 2. 8); 
whilst Eusebius ( Chron.) only assigns to him a reign 
of 26 years. From the result of an examination of 
these conflicting statements we consider that 30 
years is the correct time of his reign [History of 
Jezuish Coinage, p. 53, note). Cavedoni [Nuovi 
Siudi sopra le Ant. Mon. Gind. , p. 13) has already 
published a coin of John Plyrcanus with a Hebrew 
inscription within a wreath, and on the reverse two 
cornua-copiae and poppy-head ; over the cornua- 
copiae the Greek letters L. A. (year 30). 

Judas Aristobulus, b.c. 106-105.—The coins 
now attributed by Cavedoni [Bibl. Hum., vol. ii., 
p. 18) and Levy [Jud. Miinzen, p. 54) to Judas 
Aristobulus (both of which names are expressly 
given to this son of Hyrcanus by Josephus, Antiq. 
xx. 10. 1), were formerly given by De Saulcy 



[Hum. Jud., p, 84) to Judas Maccabeus. Their 
inscription is to be read 

[nnmi'n -am }ra min’, 

‘Judas, high-priest, and the confederation of the 
Jews.’ The few coins of his reign inform us 
that he did not succeed in adding to himself the 
‘ title of king,’ and in governing quite inde¬ 
pendent, though Josephus [Antiq. xiii. 11. I ; xx. 
10. 1 ; Bell. Jud. i. 3. 1) and Eusebius [Chron.) 
both state that he assumed the title of king, a 
title given to John Hyrcanus in the Arabic ver¬ 
sion of the Maccabees (chap. xxii. ed. Cotton) 
and to Alexander Jannseus by Strabo (lib. xvi. 
2. 40). The types of his coins are the same 

as those of his predecessor. The word 


on these coins is extremely doubtful, and it is 
more probable that is the correct form. Out 
of five coins examined by De Saulcy, one read 71^, 

three and one hil [Rev. Num. 1857, p. 290). 
Mr. Reichardt also states that on two coins of his 

cabinet the adjective is quite clear [Num. 
Chron., N. S., vol. ii., p. 270). Coins of Judas, 
from the shortness of his reign, are very rare. 

Alexander Jannseus, b.c. 105-B.c. 78.—Of 
the reign of Alexander Jannseus there are a consi¬ 
derable number of coins. Cavedoni [Bibl. Num., 
vol. ii., p. 12) and Levy [Jud. Miinzen , p. 57) 
attribute to him all the coins which De Saulcy 
[Num. Jud., p. 85) has given to Jonathan Mac- 
cabseus. This attribution is further strengthened 
by the discovery of some double-struck coins by 
Mr. Poole in the British Museum, which show 
distinctly ANAP.T [AAEgANAPOT] and Efl 2 
[BA 2 IAEfi 2 ] under the Hebrew legend, the ori¬ 
ginal type being of the class already assigned to 
Alexander Jannseus by De Saulcy. Llis coinage 
may be divided into two classes—those struck 
previous to his quarrel * with the Pharisees, and 
those struck after his reconciliation. The former 

are bilingual, having on the obverse [ruin' 1 , 
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* Jehonathan the king,’ and on the reverse AAE£- 
ANAPOT BA 2 IAEf 22 . A coin in the cabinet 
at Marseilles has only the Greek legend. The latter 
class, which has the same types as the coins of his 
predecessors, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, have the 
legend— 
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[DTtmn -am hjn pan pnim (or jny), 

‘Jehonathan (or Jonathan) the high-priest, and 
the confederation of the Jews.’ On one of his 
coins (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., pi. ii. 10; F. W. 
Madden, Hist, of Jewish Coinage, p. 70) Alexander 
Jannaeus couples his name with the Jews in general, 
and leaves out the word *"Dn, ‘ confederation,’ 
showing that he wished to make the irritated 
people attached to him. The types of the coins 
of the first class, which are a half-opened flower, 


* There is a very remarkable coin in the British 
Museum, with a portrait on the obverse, and on 
the reverse a star. It perhaps belongs to Alex¬ 
ander Jannseus, and may have been struck during 
his quarrel, though there is still the possibility 
that it belongs to Alexander II., and was his first 
attempt at coinage after his escape from Rome 
(F. W. Madden, Hist, of Jewish Coinage, p. 68, 
note 5). 
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a star, anchor, etc., are doubtless copied from 
some coins of Antiochus VII. Sidetes (De Saulcy, 
Num. Jud., pi. iii. 13, 14), and Antiochus VIII. 
Epiphanes (Tresor de Nuvi., pi. Iii. 10). 

Alexandra, b.c. 78-69.—There is only one 
coin known of the nine years’ reign of Alexandra, 
which was first published by De Saulcy {Num. 
Jud., pi. iv. 13). 

Obv. AAEEANA. BA 2 IAI 2 , round an anchor. 

Rev. A star with eight rays, in the intermediate 
spaces of which are the traces of a Hebrew legend, 
of which only a 1"! (probably belonging to a word, 

rD^E), Queen) is visible. JE 3. 

The correctness of the attribution of the coins 
described above to Alexander Jannaeus, is some¬ 
what supported by the above coin of his widow, 
Alexandra, bearing as it does an anchor on the 
obverse and a similar bilingual legend. 

TIyrcanus II., B.c. 69-65 .—No coins. 

Aristobulus II., B.C. 65-49 .—No corns. 

Alexander II., b.c. 65-49.—tthas been gene¬ 
rally supposed that there were no coins of Alex¬ 
ander II., the son of Aristobulus II. The 
internal struggles of the brothers Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, who, not choosing to abide by the 
decision of Pompey in favour of Hyrcanus, was 
sent captive to Rome with his two sons, Alexander 
and Antigonus, thus causing Judaea, which had 
risen to power through the unity of the Asmo- 
nseans, to become through their dissensions a tribu¬ 
tary province of Rome, fully explains the reason 
why we possess so few coins of this period. 
Cavedoni [Bibl. Num., vol. ii. p. 22, note) sug¬ 
gests that the small brass coins, published by De 
Saulcy (pi. iv. 9-12), and ascribed by him to Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus, belong to Alexander II. They 
may be described as follows :— 
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Obv. AAEEANA. BA 2 IAEI 22 , round an anchor. 

Rev. A beaded circle round a star (or an anchor 
within a wreath). JE 3. 

There are generally traces of letters on the re¬ 
verse, which have not been deciphered, owing to 
the bad condition of the coins. There is, how¬ 
ever, in the collection of the Rev. PI. C. Reichardt, 
a coin with EA on the obverse, and on the reverse 
the Hebrew inscription D jJTOT, 4 Jonathan the 
Priest.’ This coin Reichardt thinks may belong to 
Hyrcanus II., from its style, fabric, and types, 
which are similar to the coins of Alexander II. 
But, in all probability, it belongs to Alexander II., 
whose Jewish name, like that of his grandfather 
Alexander Jannaeus, might also have been ‘Jeho- 
nathan’ or ‘Jonathan.’ There are also, in the 
collection of the Rev. PI. C. Reichardt, two in¬ 
teresting coins with a partially legible Hebrew 
inscription, written round the circle on the reverse. 

The only remaining word is OTTflfe Alexadras , 

or Alekxadras , proving that Alexander 

II. deviated from the custom of his predecessors 
by placing also his Greek name in Hebrew cha¬ 
racter. 


Hyrcanus II., restored b.c. 47-40.— No 
coins. 

Antigonus, b.c. 40-37. 



Obv. BASIAEfiS ANTirONOT, round a 
wreath. 

Rev. [DjHirPtn -nm ru]n iron rm dd, 

4 Mattathias the high-priest, and the confederation 
of the Jews.’ Two comua-copiae. JE 5. 

This legend is made up from the specimens en¬ 
graved in De Saulcy (pi. v. 1-8), by M. de Vogiie 
{Rev. Num., i860, p. 284, note). Both De 
Saulcy and Levy are inclined to regard Mattathias 
as the Hebrew name of Antigonus, rather than as 
a name of the ancestor of the Asmonaean family ; 
and it seems more probable that the Jews should 
have known their chiefs by Jewish names. This 
supports the supposition that Jonathan was the 
Iiebrew name of Alexander. On a coin in the 
collection of the Rev. H. C. Reichardt, the obverse 

legend reads very legibly JT "On )i"D iTTinft, 
whilst between the cornua-copiae, instead of the 
letters ?ljn, there are Nfe?, i.e., ‘year 1.’ Another 
specimen has also very plainly 3E?, i.e., ‘year 2.’ 
The coins of Antigonus, both in size and style, 
differ from those of his predecessors; and Cave¬ 
doni {Bibl. Num., vol. ii. p. 25) sees a resem¬ 
blance to those of the Parthian and Bactrian kings; 
which is likely, as Antigonus obtained his throne 
by the aid of the Parthians (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 
13). Some specimens of the coins of Antigonus 
have only a single cornu-copise, perhaps to denote 
the half of its value. This seems to be confirmed 
by the weight. The coins with the double cornu- 
copiae weigh, according to De Saulcy {Num. Jud., 
p. in), 14.2 grammes (209 grains) and under; 
those with the single cornu-copiae, 7.7 grammes 
(118 grains) to 7 grammes (108 grains). Levy 
{Jud. Miinzen, p. 66, note 4) thinks that the coin 
weighing 10.7 grammes (165 grains) may be a 
three-quarter piece. 

A curious coin in the collection of the Rev. 
Churchill Babington has a Greek legend on the 
same side as the cornu-copiae. It is the smallest 
coin of Antigonus yet discovered {Nu?n. Chron., 
N. S., vol. ii. p. 64). 

Herod I., surnamed the Great.—The large 
extent of Herod’s dominions, and the immense 
wealth he is said to have left to his relatives and to 
strangers, would lead us to infer that he must have 
had a very rich coinage. Josephus distinctly states 
that he left to his sister Salome five hundred thou¬ 
sand, to Caesar ten millions, and to others five 
millions of coined silver {apyvptov iTriorj/iov, Antiq. 
xvii. 8. 1) ; whilst Zonaras {Annal. v. 16) says that 
Herod coined silver and gold from the vessels he 
took to assist the people who were suffering by 
famine in Syria and Judaea, a story also related 
by Josephus, with the exception that the words els 
v 6 p.La/jLa are omitted {Antiq. xv. 9. 2). But the 
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coining of gold was interdicted in all countries sub¬ 
ject to the Romans, and that of silver was only 
granted to some of the most important cities, as 
Alexandria, Antioch of Syria, etc. (Eckhel, Doct. 
Num. Vet., vol. i. p. Ixxi.) We thus find in Judma 
only a copper coinage from the time of the taking 
of Jerusalem by Pompey, excepting in the time of 
the revolt under Eleazar, Simon, son of Gioras, etc., 
and the second revolt under Bar-cochab. It is pro¬ 
bable that the sums mentioned by Josephus are much 
exaggerated, and the silver must have been denarii. 
The coinage of Herod is strictly Greek, and the 
earlier coinage of his reign seems to have been 
struck of three denominations, the T pLxaXfcop, the 
A LxclXkop, and the Xa \kovs. Of the A LxoXkov there 
are at present no specimens existing in any cabinet. 
When the large coins ceased, the coins weighing 
4S to 43 grains are the semis, and those weighing 
27 to 24, the quadrans. The specimen we here 
describe, which bears great resemblance in its 
types to the coins of Alexander Jannseus, evidently 
represents the quadrans , or Kodpavrrjs of the N. T. 

Obv. BASI. HPI 2 A, written round an anchor. 

Rev . United comu-copiae, between which a 
caducous. IE 3. 

None of his coins have -the title METAS, as 
Ewald has supposed [Herodian Family]. 

Herod Archelaus. —Coins of Archelaus have 
the title Etknarch. 

The specimen here described, weighing 18 
grains, doubtless represents the Xenrbv of theN.T. 
[See Mite ; where a specimen is engraved.] 

Obv. HPft. Anchor. 

Rev. fS (E 0 NAPXOT) in an oak wreath 
adorned with a gem. JE 3. 

Herod Antipas. —The coins of Herod Antipas 
bear the title Tetrarch; they are also of copper, 
and many of them are struck at Tiberias, a city 
built by Antipas in honour of the Roman emperor 
Tiberius (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2. 3). There are 
also coins struck by him under Caius. The fol¬ 
lowing is a description of one of them :— 

HPOAHS (sic) TETPAPXH 2 (sic). Palm- 
branch. In field L. MT (year 43). 

Rev. TAm KAI 2 API TEPMAN [t/cy], written 
in four lines within a wreath. IE 5. 

The date upon this coin (year 43 of Antipas) 
corresponds to a.d. 39, the year he was banished 
by Caius to Lugdunum (F. W. Madden, Hist, of 
Jewish Coinage, p. 99). 

Herod Philip I.—Of this prince there are no 
coins, though those which really belong to Philip 
II. the Tetrarch have been assigned to him (Aker- 
man, Num. III. of N. 71, p. 18 ; Tresor de Num., 
Num. des Rois Grecs , p. 126). It must be remem¬ 
bered that he was omitted in the will of Herod I. 
in consequence of the discovery that his mother 
Mariamne was conscious of the plots of Antipater 
(F. W. Madden, Hist, of Jewish Coinage, p. 100). 
[Herodian Family.] 

Herod Philip II.—The coins of Herod Philip 
II., who is only mentioned once in the N. T. (Luke 
iii. 1), also bear the title tetrarch , and have on 
the obverse the effigy and inscription of a Roman 
emperor, and on the reverse a temple, between the 
columns of which are dates. The head upon the 
obverse of these coins has usually been considered 
to be that of Augustus; but unfortunately the dates 
upon the coins preserved to us show that if the 
head is that of Augustus, the coins must have been 


struck after this latter’s death. Mionnet, however, 
has given one coin with the date L. IS, year 16 = 
A.D. 12, which (if it exists) must of course have the 
head of Augustus. There is, however, a coin in 
the collection of Mr. Wigan which proves that all 
coins of Philip II., with dates below L. IH (year 
i8 = a.d. 14), bear the head of Tiberius. Its de¬ 
scription is as follows:— 

Obv. TIBEPIOS SEBASTOS KAISAP. Head 
of Tiberius to right, bare; before it a branch. 

Rev. $IAIIIIIOT TET . . . Tetrastyle temple, 
between the columns L. AZ (year 37 =a.d. 33). 
IE 4. 

The effigy of the Roman emperor on these coins 
was a grave infraction of the Mosaic law. Perhaps 
this infraction took place at some distance from 
the centre of religion in a town chiefly inhabited 
by Greeks (Tresor de Num., p. 126). The temple 
on the reverse is that built by Herod I. near 
Paniunv and dedicated to Caesar (Joseph. Antiq. 
xv. 10. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 21. 13). 

Herod Agrippa I., a. d. 37-44.—There is only 
one type of the coins of Agrippa that can be con¬ 
sidered strictly Jewish. It is found very frequently 
at J erusalem, and was from that circumstance most 
probably struck there. 

Obv. BAXIAEadS ArPIIIA. An umbrella. 

Rev. Three ears of corn springing from one 
stalk; in field L. s (year 6). IE 4. 

This type exists with dates as low as L. 0 . (year 
9) (Num. Citron., N. S., vol. ii. p. 272), which 
corresponds to A. D. 44, the year of his death. 
There is a coin of Agrippa I., probably struck at 
Caesarea Palestinae, and bearing the title METAS. 
Other coins exist, struck under Caligula and 
Claudius. 

Herod, King of Chalcis, a.d. 41-48.—The 
coins now assigned by Cavedoni (Bibl. Num., vol. 
ii. p- 35 ) to Herod, king of Chalcis, were attri¬ 
buted by De Saulcy ( Num. Jud., p. 131, pi. vi., 
Nos. 10, 11, 12) to Plerod I. From the fact of 
these coins bearing the image of a living creature— 
an eagle—which was contrary to the law, there is 
much in favour of Cavedoni’s suggestion. Besides 
a flying eagle is also the emblem on a coin of 
Ptolemaeus, tetrarch of Chalcidene (Eckhel, Doct. 
Num. Vet., iii., p. 264). 

Agrippa II., a.d. 48-100.—There is an interest¬ 
ing coin in the cabinet of Mr. Reichardt (Num. 
Citron., N. S., vol. ii. p. 274) bearing the head 
of Agrippa II., an unusual circumstance for Jewish 
coins (see, however, under Alexander Jannceus). 
The coins of Agrippa II., struck under Nero, 
commemorate the name of Caesarea Philippi, which 
Agrippa, in A.D. 55, had changed to that of Nero- 
nias. There are coins of Agrippa II. struck under 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and upon three dif¬ 
ferent eras—* that of the Chalcian era,’ that ‘ of the 
tetrarchy of Philip being given to him,’ and that ‘of 
Tiberias.’ The last date of which we at present 
know is ET. EA. (year 35 = A. D. 95). Agrippa died 
in a.d. 100 (see F. W. Madden, Hist, of Jewish 
Coinage, pp. 115-132). 

The coins issued by the procurators from the 
time of Augustus to Nero do not offer sufficient 
peculiarities to be noticed here. There is, however, 
one which De Saulcy (Num. Jud., p. 102) has read 
IOTAA? BA 2 IA?A? and which has been attributed 
by him to Judas Aristobulus, and which Poole (art. 
Money, Dr. Smith’s Did. of Bible) has suggested 
as a ‘probable attribution,’ should be assigned to 
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Judas Aristobulus, and the A for Antigonus. Cave- 
doni ( Bibl . Num ., vol. ii. pp. 48, 50) has, however, 
classed this coin to Julia Augusta—1st, because had 
it belonged to Judas Aristobulus the C would have 
been of regular shape (2); and 2dly, the inscription 
would have been in Hebrew, or at least bilingual, 
and not Greek alone. De Saulcy (Rev. Num ., 
1857, p. 297) has objected to this attribution, but 
Levy (Jiid. Miinzcn , p. 76, note 2) considers that 
it rests on good grounds. The coin may be de¬ 
scribed as follows:— 

Obv. IOTAIA 2 EB. within a wreath. 

Rev. Two cornua-copias between which a poppy- 
head. M 3. 

The types of the wreath and comua-copise occur 
upon other coins of Tiberius (F. W. Madden, Hist, 
of Jewish Coinage , p. 142, 143). 

The Jewish coinage has hitherto been thought 
to have closed with the revolt of Bar-cochab under 
Hadrian, and only two coins have been assigned 
by De Saulcy (Num. Jud ., pi. x., 1, 2) to the re¬ 
volt of the Jews, which ended in the capture and 
destruction of Jerusalem. Dr. Levy of Breslau 
has, however, carefully studied this latter part of 
the Jewish coinage, and has certainly arrived at 
many new and satisfactory results. The principal 
leaders of the first revolt are of as much importance 
as Bar-cochab in the second, who, according to Dr. 
Levy, was only an imitator of his predecessor 
Simon, son of Gioras. 

It will not, however, be surprising if objections 
are raised to some of Dr. Levy’s attributions, and 
whilst one states that the coinage of the first revolt 
has been too much enriched, to the loss of that of 
the second (Cavedoni, Nuovi Studi, etc., p. 28), 
another objects because Eleazar and Simon did not 
act in concert (Rose, Smith’s Did. of Bible , s. v. 
Shekel). The absence, too, of any coins of John 
of Gischala, who was also a powerful leader, is very 
curious. The coinage of Eleazar is, however, cer¬ 
tain ; and therefore there can be no reason why 
some of the other leaders should not have struck 
coins, and the attribution to Simon, son of Gioras, 
with analogous types to those of Eleazar, seems now 
almost proved. The attribution to Simon, son of 
Gamaliel, and Ananus, is not, however, so certain. 
Space will not permit us here to enter into any 
lengthy account either of the leaders or their coins, 
but we give as briefly as possible the results of Dr. 
Levy’s researches, with reference for the coins to the 
woodcuts in our History of Jewish Coinage , where 
the whole question is thoroughly investigated. 

Eleazar. —Eleazar, the son of Simon, was one 
of the principal leaders in the first revolt. He 
must be distinguished from Eleazar, the son of 
Ananias, of whom little or nothing is known 
(Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2; 20. 4). Coins were 
first published and attributed to Eleazar by M. de 
Vogue (Rev. Num. i860, p. 260). They are of 
silver and copper. 



Obv. WDil ‘Eleazar the [high] priest.’ 

Vase, in field to right a palm-branch. 


Rev. rbub nnx IW, ‘ First year 

of the redemption of Israel.’ Cluster of grapes. 

AR 4. 

A silver coin somewhat resembling this one had 
already been published byDe Saulcy (Num. Jud., 
pi. xii. 7); but without the specimen of De Vogue 
it was impossible to decipher it with accuracy. 
The obverse has the same legend and type as the 
one above described, but on the reverse there is the 
name flVDtP, ‘ Simon,’ within a wreath. It is to 
be observed that both De Saulcy and De Vogue 
consider this coin to be forged, in imitation of a 
genuine specimen, and De Vogue considers that the 
forger has copied the two sides from two different 
coins, one of Eleazar and one of Simon, but Levy 
(Jiid. Miinzen , p. 89, note 2) suggests that a coin 
may have existed with Eleazar’s name on one side 
and Simon’s on the other, and that genuine speci¬ 
mens may have been struck when these two leaders 
were at peace. There are also copper coins which 
can be attributed to Eleazar. They had been pre¬ 
viously published by Bayer (De Num. Hebr. , p. 
65, pi. i. 4, 5), and supposed by him to have been 
stamped with letters composing a secret alphabet. 
De Saulcy (Num. Jud. pp. 167-168; cf. pi. xiii. 7), 
who does not read them, does not agree with this 
suggestion. The discovery of De Vogue, however, 
shows that the obverse legend of these coins is 



ra—nj 

‘ Eleazar the [high] priest’ written retrograde in 
two lines on either side of a palm-tree. The reverse 
legend is the same as that on the silver coins. The 
Vau in the word JJTDn on the silver coins is re¬ 
markable, and does not occur on the copper. The 
importance of these coins in adding the letter Zain 
to the coin-alphabet has been already alluded to. 
The statements respecting them by the Rev. H. J. 
Rose (art. Shekel, Dr. Smith’s Did. of Bible , 
vol. iii., p. 1247) are altogether incorrect. 

Levy (Jiid. Miinzen , p. 91) also attributes to 
Eleazar the shekels of the first (and second year ?), 



which were given by De Saulcy (Num. Jud., pp. 
188-189, pi. xi. 1, 3) to Bar-cochab. He also 
suggests that they may have been issued by order 
of the Sanhedrim (cf. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 5) 
[see below]. They have upon the obverse the word 
‘Jerusalem,’ and the type a tetrastyle 
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temple. On the reverse rb$£> DUX 

the ethrog and lulab. The similar coin of the 
second year is held to be doubtful (De Saulcy, Num. 
Jud., p. 159). The similarity of the reverse legends 
of these coins to those of Eleazar is rather in favour 
of their being of the time of the first revolt, for the 

word rbvcb does not occur upon any coin attributed 
to Simon, son of Gioras, nor upon any of the re¬ 
struck coins, which certainly belong to Bar-cochab. 
Moreover, the similar shekels, which, instead of 

tbwn' on die obverse, have the name 
{Hist, of Jew. Coin., p. 170, 171), and a star over the 

temple, have the word JTnr6. Many of these 
latter are certainly restruck, and we consider them 
to be of Bar-cochab, especially on account of the 

star (see below). The word also occurs on 

the coins bearing the title {Nasi). De Vogue’s 
suggestion {Rev. Num. i860, p. 289), that the first- 
named shekels must be restored to Simon Macca- 
basus, is altogether untenable. 

Simon, son of Gioras.—To Simon, son of 
Gioras, another powerful leader of the first revolt, 
coins have been assigned with types similar to those 
of Eleazar. Space does not permit us to enter 
fully into their description, and the coins which 
are assigned to this Simon by Levy are engraved in 
the Hist, of Jnv. Coin., p. 167-173. We select 
one as a specimen. 



369. 


Obv. Simon. Cluster of grapes. 

Rev. (sic) “ll"& 6 second year of the 

deliverance of Israel.’ AR 4. 

As Simon did not enter Jerusalem until the third 
year (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 2), some objection 
may be raised to classing coins to him dated 4 the 
second year.’ But he may have struck coins in 
Acrabattine or Hebron, or some part of Idumaea, 
where he had established a firm footing (Levy, Jud. 
Miinzen, p. 119) ; moreover, it is curious that no 
coins of Simon have been discovered with dates 
higher than * the year two ;’ which fully agrees 
with the time of his government in Jerusalem, 
which did not extend more than two years, A. D. 69 
and 70. The coins, then, which bear the legend 

D^rP rmr6, ‘ the deliverance of Jerusalem,’ 
and are without a date , belong to the first year of 
his entry into Jerusalem, whilst those of his second 

year have the legend (Levy, l. c.) 

The attribution of the shekels with the star over 
the temple to Simon, son of Gioras, as I have 
already observed, is not free from objections. 
.(See below, under Bar-cochab). 

Simon, son of Gamaliel.—To Simon, son of the 
famous Gamaliel, the 4 Beauty of the Law,’ Levy 
has assigned all the coins with the legend pJJDS^ 

fcOtJO, 4 Simon, prince of Israel.’ This 
Simon was, at this time, the head of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, and, conformably with his position, 
bore the title of 4 Nasi.’ All the coins which have 


this title are only of copper; and if we assume as 

correct the attribution of the shekels with 
on the obverse to Eleazar, then 4 the senate of 
Israel may in this respect have imitated the Roman, 
who reserved to themselves the copper coinage’ 
(Levy, Jud. Miinzen, p. 97). To the same supreme 
authority are ascribed the small copper coins of the 
years 2 and 3 of the deliverance of Zion, which 



correspond in fabric and weight with those of 
Nero of the year 5, struck at Jerusalem. The 
inscription p*% 4 Zion,’ on these coins is remark¬ 
able, as differing from the other coins of Nero’s 
revolt. It occurs on the coins of Simon Mac- 
cabaeus, but not in connection with min, which 
is peculiar to the period of the revolts. 

Ananus, son of Ananus. — Ananus, son of 
Ananus, was probably the high-priest who was 
accused before Agrippa II. of the murder of James 
the Just (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 9. 2). He was con¬ 
sidered, together with Jesus, son of Gamala, as 
the most esteemed of the high-priests {Bell. Jud. 
iv. 3. 9). They were both killed early in the 
revolt. He must not be confounded with Ananias 
the high-priest before whom St. Paul was tried 
(Acts xxiii. 3). 

The copper coin assigned to Ananus by Levy has, 
upon the obverse, quite clearly, rb^b nflS Hit? 

4 First year of the redemption of Israel,’ 
and on the reverse only single letters ; two Cheths, 
a Nun, a Lamed, and perhaps a Jod. Could this 
coin belong to JUn p pjn (Hanan, son of Hanan) ? 
This attribution must be received with great re¬ 
serve ; besides in our opinion the coin appears to 
be a badly preserved example of one of Eleazar. 

The capture of Jerusalem was marked by both 
Roman and Greek-imperial coins of Vespasian and 
Titus, the former bearing the; legends IVDAEA 
CAPTA, IVDAEA DEVICTA, IVDAEA NA- 
VALIS, and the latter IOTA AIA 2 EAAfiKTIAS. 

Simon Bar-cochab. —The coinage of Simon 
Bar-cochab consists chiefly of re-struck denarii, 
which, weighing so nearly a quarter of a shekel, 
could be used without any difficulty in the coinage. 
The conjecture that this leader bore the name of 
4 Simon’ rests only on the authority of the coins, 
for all authorities call him Ben-Kosiba, Bar-ICosiba, 
Bar-Kocliba, or Bar-cochebas. It seems certain 
that the names of the leaders in the first revolt 
must have been well known to the Jews in the 
second, and especially that of Simon, son of 
Gioras, and it is not surprising to find the words 
of the first revolt, and the name of one of the 
principal leaders, 4 Simon,’ struck by Bar-cochab 
on denarii of the Caesars. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the very doubtful fact whether Bar-cochab ever 
held possession of Jerusalem (alluded to by Euseb., 
H. E., iv. 6 ; Chron. i. ; St. Jerome, Ban. ix. 27 ; 
Ezek. xxiv. 14; Appian, Syr., 50; but not men¬ 
tioned by Dio Cass., lxix. 14), and that the coins 
bear types evidently derived from the services of 
the temple (such as the trumpets, lyres, vases, etc.), 
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which symbols could hardly have been understood 
in the 2d century after the destruction of the sanc¬ 
tuary, it seems nearly certain that he was an imi¬ 
tator of the coinage of Simon son of Gioras (cf. 
Levy, Jiid. Miinzen , pp. 122, 123). 

The specimen here described is a quarter shekel 
struck over a denarius of Trajan. 



Obv. ‘ Simon,’ written round a cluster 

of grapes. 

Rev. rvnr6, ‘ The deliverance of Jeru¬ 
salem.’ Two trumpets. AR 4. 

On the obverse of this coin can be seen traces of 
the end of the laurel wreath which surrounded the 
head of the emperor, and on the reverse is a hand 
holding a branch. The actual coin on which this 
was struck was issued in the 5th consulship of 
Trajan (a. d. 105), and has on the reverse the 
figure of Arabia holding a branch over a camel 
(see Cohen, Med. Imp ., vol. ii., p. 10, No. 47). 

Shekels with the type of the porch of the temple 
and the lulqb, and above the temple a star, etc., are 



said to exist re-struck, on tetradrachms of Antioch, of 
Titus, Domitian, or Trajan (Cavedoni, Bibl. Num ., 
vol. ii., p. 74). The original shekels are, as above 
stated, attributed by Levy to Simon, son of Gioras, 
but this star (cf. Num. xxiv. 17-24 ; and ws eijf 
ovpavou <p(x)(TT7ip avTois KaTe\r)\vd<j)S , Euseb. Hist. 
vi. 6) to our mind certainly alludes to Bar-cochab 
*12) ; and are there any of these shekels 
existing which are not restruck ? After the defeat 
of Bar-cochab, Hadrian established a new kingdom 
with Jerusalem for a capital, calling it ALlia Capi- 
tolina. A series of imperial colonial coins were 
there struck from the time of Hadrian (a.d. 136) 
to that of Herennius Etruscus and Hostilianus 
(a.d. 251). 

The revolt of the Jews under Bar-cochab has 
usually been considered to be the last, but mention 
is made of another during the reign of Severus, 
after which ‘ Senaius Judaicum triumphum decre- 
verat (Spartian, in Sen. 16).’ St. Jerome also men¬ 
tions it in his Chronicle (an V. Sev .), * Judaicum 
et samariticum helium ortum 7 /el resumption .’ It 
cannot have been of any importance, and of it there 
are no coins. 

III. Money in N. T. — 1. Greek Money. — The 
following Greek coins are mentioned in the N. T., 
didrachm (s. v.), drachm (s. v), lepton (s. vv. Mite 
and Farthing), and stater (s. v.) This last was 
vol. hi. * 


the piece of money found by St. Peter in the fish to 
pay the tribute-money. It has been proved to have 
been a tetradrachm [Didrachm]. The word ko\- 
XvpKTTTjs, in Matt. xxi. 12, Markxi. 15, and John ii. 
15, is derived from KoXXvpos, which was a small 
coin (Cic. In Verr. Act. ii., lib. iii. 78 ; Aristoph. 
Pax. 1199, etc.) The word x 6 XXu/ 3 os also signifies 

* the changing of money’ (Pollux, Onom ., lib. 
iii. 9). 

2. Roman Alone)'. —The Roman copper money 
mentioned in the N. T. are the dupondius ( Vulg . 
Lukexii. 6), the as (Vulg. Matt. x. 29) employed 
respectively as the Latin equivalents of duo acradpia 
and aoadpiov ), and the quadrans (Kodpdvrr]s, Matt. v. 
26 ; Mark xii. 42) [Farthing]. In the article 
Farthing we stated that it was probably a Greek 
imperial coin ; specimens of it are most likely 
the coins of Augustus and Tiberius struck at 
Antioch, in Syria, with S.C on the reverse in a 
wreath. One of them has already been published 
with the countermark TAA (Mionnet, Supply vol. 
viii., p. 139), proving that these coins were current 
in Gadara of Decapolis. They weigh from 302 to 
242 grains, and equal the Roman as of copper 
(Hist, of jew. Coin., p. 302). 

The only silver coin mentioned in the N. T. is 
the denarius (dyvdpiov, A. V. penny , Matt, xviii. 
28, etc.) [Denarius]. 

All three metals are mentioned together by St. 
Matthew (x. 9), though in the parallel passage in 
St. Mark (vi. 8) only copper money (xclKkou) is 
alluded to (see also Mark xii. 41). Copper would 
be the most prevalent metal current, as we have 
seen in the coinage of the Herodian family, 
which was all copper. The silver was most likely 
the tetradrachms of the chief cities of Syria and 
Phoenicia. The word dpybpiov is also employed for 

* money’ (Luke ix. 3). [Drachm ; Piece of 
Silver.] No gold coin is mentioned in the N. T. 

The chief works on Jewish coins are :—Perez 
Bayer, De Numis Hebrceo-Samaritanis, 1781 ; 
Numorum Ilebrceo-Samai'itanorum Vindicice , 179 ° > 
Celestino Cavedoni, Numismatica Biblica , 1850, 
and Appendix to the same, 1855 ; both translated 
into German, with large additions by A. von Werl- 
hof, under the title of Biblische Nuinismatik , vol. 
i., 1855 ; vol. ii. 1856 ; F. de Saulcy, N'umisma- 
tique Judah]tie, 1854 ; M. A. Levy, Jiidische 
Miinzen, 1862 ; F. W. Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, and of Money in the 0 . and N. T., 1864. 
—F. W. M. 

MONEY-CHANGERS. It is mentioned by 
Volney, that in Syria, Egypt, and Turkey, when 
any considerable payments are to be made, an 
agent of exchange is sent for, who counts paras by 
thousands, rejects pieces of false money, and 
weighs all the sequins, either separately or to¬ 
gether. It has hence been suggested that the 
‘ current money with the merchant,’ mentioned in 
Scripture (Gen. xxiii. 16), might have been such as 
was approved of by competent judges whose busi¬ 
ness it was to detect fraudulent money if offered in 
payment. The Hebrew word “HUD, socher, signi¬ 
fies one who goes about from place to place, and 
is supposed to answer to the native exchange-agent 
or money-broker of the East, now called dir off. 
It appears that there were bankers or money- 
changers in Judaea, who made a trade of receiving 
money in deposit and paying interest foi it (Matt, 
xxv. 27). Some of them had even established 
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themselves within the precincts of the temple at 
Jerusalem (xxi. 12), where they were in the prac¬ 
tice of exchanging one piece of money for another. 
Persons who came from a distance to worship at 
Jerusalem would naturally bring with them the 
money current in their respective districts, and it 
might therefore be a matter of convenience for 
them to get this money exchanged at the door of 
the temple for that which was current in Jeru¬ 
salem, and upon their departure to receive again 
that species of money which circulated in the dis¬ 
tricts to which they were journeying. These 
money-changers would, of course, charge a com¬ 
mission upon all their transactions; but from the 
observation of our Saviour, when he overthrew the 
tables of those in the temple, it may be inferred 
that they were not distinguished for honesty and 
fair dealing: c It is written, my house shall be 
called the house of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves’ (ver. 13). 

In th e L/fe of Aratus, by Plutarch, there is men¬ 
tion of a banker of Sicyon, a city of Peloponnesus, 
who lived 240 years before Christ, and whose 
whole business consisted in exchanging one species 
of money for another.—G. M. B. 

MONTE, Andreas de pBJID H DfcOTUK), 
is the Christian name of the distinguished chief 
rabbi in the synagogue of Rome, who, before his 
conversion to Christianity, was called R. Joseph 

Tzarphathi Ha-Alaphasi ('DS&KH TISHV *)DV» '*1). 
He was born in the early part of the 16th cen¬ 
tury at Fez, in Africa (hence his second surname 

of Jewish parents, who were natives of 
3 <’rance, which is indicated by his first surname 
CDDIV, Gallus). Pie emigrated to Rome, where, 
after exercising the office of chief rabbi for many 
years, and distinguishing himself as an expounder 
of the Mosaic law, he embraced Christianity about 
the year 1552, during the pontificate of Julius III. 
Pie at once consecrated his vast knowledge of 
Plebrew and rabbinical literature to the elucidation 
of the prophecies, with a view of bringing his 
brethren according to the flesh into the fold of the 
Romish Church, and wrote—(1.) A voluminous 
work, entitled D’H’liTn DEIHD, The Perplexity of 
the Jews, demonstrating both from the Scriptures 
and the ancient rabbinical writings all the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. Bartolocci, who found 
the MS. in loose sheets in the Neophyte College 
at Rome, carefully collated it and had it bound. 
He did not know that it ever was printed, whilst 
Fiirst (Bibliotheca Judaic a, iii. 544, s. v. Zarfati ) 
states that it was published in Rome 16. .. 4to. 
Plowever, Fabiano Fiocchi, in his work called 
Dialogo della Fede, has almost entirely transcribed 
it, so that the Biblical student may derive all the 
advantages from it for christological purposes. 
(2.) An epistle to the various synagogues, written 
both in Plebrew and Italian, and entitled JVUX 

Lettera di Pace , dated January 12, 1581. 
It treats on the coming of the true Messiah, and 
shows from the prophecies of the O. T., as well 
as from the works of the ancient Rabbins, that he 
must have come long ago - in the person of Jesus 
Christ, Rome 16.. . 4to. This learned work and 
the former one are very important contributions to 
the exposition of the Messianic prophecies, and to 
the understanding of the ancient Jewish views 
about the Messiah. Gregory XIII. appointed 


De Monte in 1576 preacher to the Hebrews of 
Rome in the oratory of the Ploly Trinity ; he was 
afterwards made Oriental interpreter to the pope, 
in which capacity he translated several ecclesias¬ 
tical works from the Syriac and Arabic, and died 
in the beginning of the 17th century (comp. Bar¬ 
tolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, iii. 818, ff. ; 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrcca 1556, ff.)—C. D. G. 

MONTHS. It is proposed to comprise, under 
this head, some observations which may be con¬ 
sidered supplementary to the articles on the sepa¬ 
rate months, and subordinate to that on the year. 
For this end it is expedient to distinguish three 
periods in the Jewish mode of denoting dates by 
months : the first extending until the Babylonian 
captivity; the second until one or two centuries 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; 
and the third from the adoption of the calendar 
of Rabbi Hillel the younger (/. e., from about the 
middle of the 4th century of our era) until the pre¬ 
sent time. 

In the first period the months are, as a rule, 
mentioned by their numerical designation only— 
as ‘ the first month,’ * the second,’ etc.* We have 
no explicit indication of the number of days in a 
month, nor of the number of months in a year: 
the 27th day and the nth month being respec¬ 
tively the highest mentioned (Gen. viii. 14; Deut. 
i. 3) ; unless 1 Kings iv. 7 be considered to prove 
that the year had twelve months. + Nevertheless, 
as the two Hebrew terms for month — Din, lite¬ 
rally neiv moon, thence month, from a root signify¬ 
ing to be neiu ; and m\ moon, and thence month — 
afford some proof that the months were measured 
by the moon (comp. Ps. civ. 19); and, as the fes¬ 
tivals of the Mosaic law bore a fixed relation to 
certain epochs of the agricultural year, which were 
fixed by nature, there is much reason to conclude 
that the year had twelve lunar months, and that 
it must have been kept parallel with the sun by 

* The only exception to this rule in the Pentn- 
teuch, occurs in the terms, ‘ in the month of Abib,’ 
which are found in the A. V. This is, however, 
only an apparent exception, since The 

Abib, is not the proper name of the month, but 
means ears of corn, and distinguishes that month, 
which is elsewhere called * the first,’ as the month 
of ears, in reference to the ripeness of the corn 
(Sept, jxtju tGov vI(jov ; Vulg. ?nensis novarum fru - 
gum). The only remaining exceptions in the 
other books of this period occur exclusively in 
1 Kings vi. and viii., where we find the second, 
eighth, and seventh months called Ziv (It), Bui 

(hn), and Ethanim (DWlNi"!). In this case, two 
circumstances militate against the hypothesis that 
these names were in the current use of the people : 
the one being, that this is the only instance of their 
use; the other, that the writer has, at the same 
time described the three by the order of their 
succession (as, ‘ in the month Ziv, which is the 
second month,’ etc.), just as the writers of the 
second period do with the confessedly foreign 
names, Nisan, etc. 

t Some have attempted to show, from the sum 
of days assigned to the flood (Gen. vii. 11 ; viii. 4, 
14), that the ancient Plebrew months had 30 days 
each, and that the antediluvian year was a solar year 
of 365 days, like that of the Egyptians). (See Von 
Bohlen, Die Genesis, p. 107.) 
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some mode of intercalation adequate to, if not 
identical with, the one afterwards employed. 

In the second period, we find, in part, a conti¬ 
nuation of the previous method, with somewhat 
more definite statements (for instance, I Chron. 
xxvii. clearly proves that the year had twelve 
months), and, in part, the adoption of new names 
for the months : but the co-existence of both these 
systems is not easily explained. For, whereas 
Zechariah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, introduce 
the seven new names—Shebat, Chislev, Adar, 
Nisan, Elul, Tebeth, and Sivan — all the other 
canonical books written after the restoration do 
nothing more than enumerate the months, without 
any name, in the order of their succession. There 
is, moreover, another discrepancy in the usage of 
the writers of the former class, inasmuch as, while 
they all generally give the name of the month 
together with its ordinal adjective, Nehemiah gives 
the naked names alone. It is on these discrepan¬ 
cies that Ben fey and Stern, who also give a minute 
statement of the particular deviations, rest one ex¬ 
ternal support of their theory, that these names of 
the months are not Aramaic, as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, but Persian, and adopted during the Cap¬ 
tivity—for which it may suffice to refer to their 
Monatstiamm einiger alter Volker, Berlin 1836. 
Although only the above-mentioned seven names 
occur in the O. T., yet there is no manner of doubt 
that the Jews at the same time adopted the entire 
twelve names, of which the following is a table :— 

JD'O, Nisan. niWl, Tishri. 

‘VX, Iyar. ptSTnD, Marcheshvan. 

JPD, Sivan. ifm Chislev. 


TOD, Tammuz. 
3X, Ab. 
b)bx, Eiui. 


rOD, Tebeth. 

Shebat. 
TIX, Adar. 


In the same manner as the O. T. contains no indi¬ 
cation of the mode of intercalation, when yet it is 
certain that some mode must have been used, so 
also it does not mention by what method the com¬ 
mencement and conclusion of every month were 
ascertained in either of these periods. According 
to the Talmud, however, it is certain that, in the 
second period, the commencement of the month 
was dated from the time when the earliest visible 
appearance of the new moon was announced to the 
Sanhedrim ; that, if this happened on the 30th day 
of the current month, that month was considered 
to have ended on the preceding 29th day, and was 
called deficient pDfl) ; but, if no announcement 
was made on the 30th day, that day was reckoned 
to the current month, which was in that case called 

full (X^D), and the ensuing day was at once con¬ 
sidered to be the first of the next month. Further, 
as the cloudy state of the weather sometimes hin¬ 
dered the actual sight of the new moon, it was an 
established rule that no year should contain less 
than four, and more than eight, full months. It 
is generally assumed, although without express 
warrant, that the commencement of the month was 
determined in the same way in the first period ; but 
it is very probable, and the Mosaic festivals of the 
new moon seem to be some evidence for it. 

This is a fit occasion for discussing a question 
which equally concerns both periods—With which 
of cur months, namely, did the first month, 1 the 
month of ears,’ or Nisan, most nearly coincide ? 
We are indebted to J. D. Michaelis for discovering 


the true state of this case, after the rabbinical 
writers had so universally established an erroneous 
opinion that it has not even yet disappeared from 
our popular books. Iiis dissertation ‘ De Mensi- 
bus Hebneorum’ (in his Commentationesper annos 
1 763- 1 768 oblatie , Bremen 1769, p. 16) proceeds 
on the following chief arguments :—That, if the 
first month began with the new moon of March , 
as was commonly asserted, the climate of Pales¬ 
tine would not in that month permit the oblation 
of the sheaf of barley, which is ordered on the 
second day of the Paschal Feast; nor could the 
harvest be finished before the Feast of Weeks, 
which would then fall in May; nor could the 
Feast of Tabernacles, which was after the gather¬ 
ing of all fruits, accord with the month of Septem¬ 
ber, because all these feasts depend on certain 
stages in the agricultural year, which, as he shows 
from the observations of travellers, solely coincide 
with the states of vegetation which are found, in 
that climate, in the months of April, June, and 
October. Secondly, that the Syrian calendar, 
which has essentially the same names for the 
months, makes its Nisan absolutely parallel with 
our April. And, lastly, that Josephus, in one 
place, makes Nisan equivalent to the Macedonian 
month Xanthicus ; and, in another, mentions that, 
on the 14th of Nisan, the sun was in the sign of 
the Ram—which could not be on that day, except 
in April (Anliq. ii. 14. 6 ; iii. 10. 5). Michaelis 
concludes that the later Jews fell into this departure 
from their ancient order, either through some mis¬ 
take in the intercalation, or because they wished 
to imitate the Romans, whose year began in March. 
Ideler says, ‘ So much is certain, that, in the time 
of Moses, the month of ears cannot have com¬ 
menced before the first days of our April, which 
was then the period of the vernal equinox [Hand- 
buck der Chronologie, i. 490). As Nisan then 
began with the new moon of April, we have a 
scale for fixing the commencement of all the other 
months with reference to our calendar; and we 
must accordingly date their commencement one 
whole month later than is commonly done : allow¬ 
ing, of course, for the circumstance that, as the 
new moon varies its place in our solar months, the 
Jewish months will almost invariably consist of 
portions of two of ours. 

With regard to the third period, it is not neces¬ 
sary to say more here than that, as the dispersion 
of the Jews rendered it impossible to communicate 
the intelligence of the visible appearance of the 
new moon, they were obliged to devise a syste¬ 
matic calculation of the duration of their months; 
but that they retained the above-mentioned names 
for the months, which are still lunar months, of 
the mean duration of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 seconds; 
and that when they were no longer able to regulate 
the epochs of their festivals by the agricultural 
year of Palestine, they came, for some such reasons 
as those assigned by Michaelis, to place every 
month earlier by one lunation than it had been in 
the first two periods, so that their Nisan now most 
nearly coincided with March. The rabbinical 
writers, therefore, who maintained that the ancient 
Nisan likewise began with the new moon of March, 
were mainly led into that opinion by the practice 
existing in their own time.—J. N. 

MOON (m\ ron*5, fcJHh). Of these names for 
the moon, the first two relate to the colour of that 
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orb as of a pale yellow or whitish hue ; and the 
third—properly the new moon —to its periodic re¬ 
newal (from trm, to be new; in Pihel, to renew). 

Among the Aryan tribes the moon is named either 
from its function as the measurer of time (Lassen, 
Indische Altertkiimer, i. 765 ; ii. 1118 ; Pott, Ety- 
molog. Forschungen , i. 194), or from its luminous 
quality (comp. ’ZeXrjvrj, from alXas, brightness , and 
Luna=Lucina, from lucere ). The Hebrew names 
include an allusion to both ; the whiteness of the 
moon being connected with its luminosity, and its 
periodic renewal with its office as a measurer 
of time. There is a recognition of both in the 
account of the creation in Gen. i. 14-16; and 
special reference is made to the moon as a time- 
measurer in Ps. civ. 19. The brilliancy of the 
moon’s light in eastern climates, and its utility 
to the traveller, conspired to make it an object 
of admiration and interest to the inhabitants of 
a country like Palestine. Plence the allusions 
to it in Hebrew poetry are frequent (Ps. viii. 3 ; 
lxxii. 5, 7 ; lxxxix. 37 ; Song vi. 10; Is. xxx. 26, 
etc.) 

The periodic renewal of the moon naturally de¬ 
termines a period of time; and hence the month 
was by the Hebrews regulated by the new moon, 
and named ITT, from m\ the moon. This caused 

"*T 

their months to be of slightly unequal length, and 
led also to their adopting a lunar year. As the 
solar year was the proper natural year, this tended 
to produce confusion, especially with reference to 
the fixing of the yearly festivals ; and to remedy 
this an intercalary month was periodically intro¬ 
duced [Year]. The persistent following of the 
moon in their reckoning became distinctive of the 
Jews : — ‘ Gentes in computo solem sequuntur, 
Israelite lunam’ (Sohar, in Genes. , fol. 238 ; comp. 
Bahr, Symbolik des Mos. Cult., ii. 526 ; Waehner, 
Anliqq. Ebr ., ii. 34; Selden, De Anno civ. vett. 
Idebb ., c. 5). 

It was a common belief among the ancients, that 
the moon exercised a potent effect on organic 
nature, both vegetable and animal. As dew was 
observed to be most copious in clear moonlight 
nights, it was natural to regard the moon as the 
source of dew (comp. Heyne’s note on Virg., 
Georg, iii. 337), and, in general, of fertility; and 
as exposure to the atmosphere, especially sleeping 
in the open air, on such nights, may lead to serious 
diseases, an influence of a baneful kind on the 
animal body was ascribed to that luminary (Mac- 
rob., Saturn . vii. 16). Such beliefs still prevail in 
Egypt and the East, especially as to the power of 
the moon to, produce blindness in those exposed to 
its rays (Came, Letters from the East , i. 88). 
Whether the ancient Hebrews participated in such 
notions, does not appear from Scripture. The 
allusion in Deut. xxxiii. 14, to 4 the precious things 
put forth by the moon,’ probably refers to the 
moon merely as regulating the succession of the 
months, just as the sun regulates the year, and not 
to any direct influence supposed to be exerted by 
the moon on vegetation. So in Ps. cxxi. 6, the 
‘ smiting of the moon by night’ may relate merely 
to the unwholesome effect of exposure to the 
night air generally (De Wette and Hengstenberg, 
in loc .) Among the later Plebrews the belief pre¬ 
vailed that epileptic diseases were influenced by the 
moon [Lunatics]. 

The moon was from an early period an object of 


idolatrous worship, both immediately, as seen in 
the sky, and mediately, as represented by a con¬ 
ceived personal deity. Thus, while the Pelasgians, 
Teutons, Celts, and even the Carthaginians (occa¬ 
sionally ; cf. Polyb. vii. 9. 2), worshipped the orb 
itself, nations more advanced in culture had their 
special moon-gods. Such was the Anaitis or 
Tanai's of the Armenian tribes ; the Astarte of the 
Phoenicians; the Ashteroth-Carnaim of the Syrians; 
the Sin of the Babylonians and Assyrians; the Isis, 
and perhaps the Neith (comp. Iiitzig on Jer. 
vii. 18, in the Exeget. Hdb. zum A. T.), of the 
Egyptians; the Artemis of the Greeks; and the 
Diana of the Latins. In Chaldsea the moon was 
worshipped as the queen of Heaven, and from 
thence this form of idolatry was transported into 
Judaea. The existence of moon-worship, however, 
must have been known to the Plebrews long before 
this, for we find it expressly alluded to in the book 
of Job (xxxi. 26, 27), and specifically denounced 
in the law of Moses (Deut. iv. 19 ; xvii. 3) ; but it 
was not till the reign of Manasseh, in the 7th cen¬ 
tury B.C., that this form of idolatry was formally 
introduced among the chosen people (2 Kings 
xxiii. 5). From this time to the captivity it pro¬ 
bably was never at any time wholly extirpated from 
the land. The prophet Jeremiah frequently refers 
to it as a deadly and prevailing evil among the 
people in his day (vii. 18 ; viii. 2 ; xix. 13 ; xliv. 17- 
19, 25). From these passages we learn also some¬ 
thing as to the rites of this worship. The moon 

was reverenced as 4 the Queen of Heaven’ (PD^D 
DWH), an epithet which Gesenius would under- 

• T T — 

stand of the star Venus, but which undoubtedly 
refers to the moon ; comp, the 4 Siderum regina 
bicornis’ of Horace, Carm. Sccc. 35. Her worship 
was especially cultivated by women (for which 
there might be a natural reason in the monthly 
affection to which they are subject) ; and the 
offerings presented by them consisted of incense (2 
Kings xxiii. 5), of libations or drink-offerings, and 
of cakes, into the composition of which oil largely 
entered, according to some ( Etymol'. Mag., and 
Suidas, s. v. xauwms), and according to others, in¬ 
gredients of a resinous character (Theodoret, on 
Jer. vii. 18). From the reference to this worship 
in Job. xxxi. 27, we learn also that the kissing of 
the hands was one of its modes. There is no evi¬ 
dence that the cruel and impure rites with which 
the worship of the Phoenician and the Assyrian 
moon-deities was celebrated were followed by the 
Hebrews.—W. L. A. 

MOON, New. [New Moon.] 

MOR (“flD) is the well-known substance myrrh, 
the fjdrppa and <r/j.vpva of the Greeks. The Greek 
p.vppa and the Latin myrrha are no doubt derived 

from the Hebrew mor, or Arabic j^ mhr, though 

some of the ancients traced them to the mythological 
Myrrha, daughter of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, who 
fled to Arabia, and was changed into this tree (Ov. 
Art. Am. i. 288). Myrrh is the exudation of a 
little-known tree found in Arabia, but much more 
extensively in Abyssinia. It formed an article of 
the earliest commerce, was highly esteemed by the 
Egyptians and Jews, as well as by the Greeks and 
Romans, as it still is both in the East and in 
Europe. The earliest notice of it occurs in Exod. 
xxx. 23, 4 Take thou also unto thee principal 
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spices, of pure myrrh (morderor ) 500 shekels.’ It 
is afterwards mentioned in Esther ii. 12, as em¬ 
ployed in the purification of women ; in Ps. xlv. 
8, as a perfume ; also in several passages of the 
Song of Solomon (iv. 6; v. 5, 13), in both which 
passages Rosenmiiller states that in the original it 
is stilicidious or profluent myrrh. Under its Greek 
name, (rgbpva, we find it mentioned in Matt. ii. 
11, among the gifts presented by the wise men of 
the East to the infant Jesus—‘gold, and frankin¬ 
cense, and myrrh.’ It may be remarked as wor¬ 
thy of notice, that myrrh and frankincense are 
frequently mentioned together. In Mark xv. 23, 
we learn that the Roman soldiers ‘gave him (Jesus) 
to drink wine mingled with myrrh ; but he received 
it not.’ The Apostle John (xix. 39) says, ‘There 
came also Nicodemus, and brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes [Ahalim], about an hundred 
pound weight,’ for the purpose of embalming the 
body of our Saviour. 

The ancients generally describe myrrh as a pro¬ 
duct of Arabia; that in this they were correct is 
proved by Ehrenberg and Hemprich, who found 
a small tree in Arabia near Gison, on the borders 
of Arabia Felix, off which they collected pieces of 
myrrh, which, when brought home and analysed, 
was acknowledged to be genuine. It is an inte¬ 
resting fact that the specimens of the myrrh-plant 
brought by Mr. Johnson from the confines of 
Abyssinia seem to be of the same species. This 
is the Balscunodendron Myrrha of botanists, and 



which we here figure from Nees von Esenbech’s 
plate of Ehrenberg’s plant. By some it is sup¬ 
posed to be produced by another species of Bal- 
samodendron , the Amyris kaiaf of Forskal, which 
differs little from A. kdfal. Belon supposed it to 
be produced in Syria, and says, that near Rama 
he met with a thorny shrub, with leaves resem¬ 
bling acacia, which he believed to be that produc¬ 
ing myrrh (Mimosa agrestis , Spr.) Similar to this 
is the information of the Arabian author Abu’l 
Fadli, quoted by Celsius, who says, that mur is 
the Arabic name of a thorny tree resembling the 


acacia, from which flows a white juice, which 
thickens and becomes a gum. 

Several kinds of myrrh were known to the 
ancients, and are described by Dioscorides under 
the name of Stacte, Gabirea , Troglodytica , Kau- 
kalis , Aminasa , Ergasima. So the Arab authors 
mention several varieties, as 1. vuir saf 2. mur 
fortarukh , 3. mur jushee; and in modern com¬ 
merce we have Turkish and East Indian myrrh, 
and different names used to be, and are still 
applied to it, as red and fatty myrrh, myrrh in 
tears, in sorts, and myrrh in grains. In the Bible 
also several kinds of myrrh are enumerated, 
respecting which various opinions have been 
entertained. Thus, in Exod. xxx. 23, the words 
mor-deror have been variously translated myrrha 

prima , electa , ingenua, excellens, etc. dheror , 

in Arabic, according to Celsius, means an aromatic 
powder, and mur dheroree , in Arabic, like mor 
deror in Hebrew, signifies myrrheus piilvis. This 
may be the correct meaning, but it is curious that 
the Arabians should apply the term Kusb-al-zurire 
to another famed aromatic, the sweet cane of 
Scripture. Hence there may be a connection 
between these similarly sounding terms. Rosen- 
miiller says, ‘ Luther correctly translates the 
Hebrew expression, which properly denotes 
spontaneously profluent myrrh? The same kind 
of myrrh is in the Song of Solomon (chap. v. 13) 
called stilicidious or profluent myrrh [mor obor ), 
usually translated myrrham electam et prccstantis- 
simam , transeuntem , etc. (Cels. /. c. p. 528). 
Another kind of myrrh is said to be indicated by 
the word Nat of, translated stacte, which occurs in 
Exod. xxx. 34; but on this opinions have differed 
[Nataf]. 

Myrrh, it is well known, was celebrated in the 
most ancient times as a perfume, and a fumigator, 
as well as for its uses in medicine. As several 
kinds were included under the name of myrrh, it 
is probable that some may have possessed more 
aromatic properties than others : but the tastes and 
the customs of nations vary so much in different 
ages of the world, that it is impossible for us to 
estimate correctly what was most agreeable to the 
nations of antiquity. Myrrh was burned in their 
temples, and employed in embalming the bodies 
of the dead. Herodotus, speaking of the practice 
of embalming among the Egyptians, says, ‘ They 
then fill the body with powder of pure myrrh, 
cassia, and other perfumes, except frankincense’ 
(ii. 86). It was offered in presents, as natural 
products commonly were in those days, because 
such as were procured from distant countries were 
very rare. In the same way we often hear of a 
rare animal or bird being presented to royalty 
even in the present day. The ancients prepared 
a wine of myrrh , and also an oil of myrrh , and it 
formed an ingredient in many of the most cele¬ 
brated compound medicines, as the Theriaca , the 
Mithridata , Manus Dei , etc. Even in Europe it 
continued to recent times to enjoy the highest 
medicinal reputation, as it does in the East in the 
present day. It is no doubt useful as a moderately 
stimulant medicine ; but Von Helmont was extra¬ 
vagant enough to state that it is calculated to 
render man immortal, if we had any means of per¬ 
fectly dissolving it in the juices of the body. 
From the sensible properties of this drug, and 
from the virtues which were ascribed to it, we 
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may satisfactorily account for the mention of it in 
the several passages of Scripture which have been 
quoted.—J. F. R. 

MORASTHITE. [Micah.] 

MORDECAI supposed to come from 

the Persian little man , mannikin ; or, 

according to others, from the idol ’•JYID, Mero- 

dach, thus signifying a votary of Merodach. The 
last supposition is not unlikely, seeing that Daniel 
had the Chaldsean name of Belteshazzar; Sept. 
MapSoxcuos), son of Jair, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
descended from one of the captives transported to 
Babylon with Jehoiachin (Esther ii. 5). He was 
resident at Susa, then the metropolis of the Per¬ 
sian empire, and had under his care his cousin 
Hadessa, otherwise Esther, at the time when the 
lairest damsels of the land were gathered together, 
that from among them a fitting successor to queen 
Vashti might be selected for king Ahasueras. 
Among them was Esther, and on her the choice 
fell; while, by what management we know not, 
her relationship to Mordecai, and her Jewish 
descent, remained unknown at the palace. Mor¬ 
decai lost none of his influence over his cousin by 
her elevation, although the seclusion of the royal 
harem excluded him from direct intercourse with 
her. Pie seems to have held some office about 
the court; for we find him in daily attendance 
there, and it appears to have been through this 
employment that he became privy to a plot of two 
of the chamberlains against the life of the king, 
which through Esther he made known to the 
monarch. This great service was, however, suf¬ 
fered to pass without reward at the time. On the 
rise of Ilaman to power at court, Mordecai alone, 
of all the nobles and officers who crowded the 
royal gates, refused to manifest the customary 
signs of homage to the royal favourite. It would 
be too much to attribute this to an independence 
of spirit, which, however usual in Europe, is 
unknown in Eastern courts. Haman was an 
Amalekite ; and Mordecai brooked not to bow 
himself down before one of a nation which from 
the earliest times had been the most devoted 
enemies of the Jewish people. The Orientals are 
tenacious of the outward marks of respect, which 
they hold to be due to the position they occupy ; 
and the erect mien of Mordecai among the bend¬ 
ing courtiers escaped not the keen eye of Haman. 
Pie noticed it, and brooded over it from day to 
day : he knew well the class of feelings in which 
it originated, and—remembering the eternal enmity 
vowed by the Israelites against his people, and 
how often their conquering sword had all but 
swept his nation from the face of the earth—he 
vowed by one great stroke to exterminate the Ple- 
brew nation, the fate of which he believed to be 
in his hands. The temptation was great, and to 
his ill-regulated mind irresistible. He therefore 
procured the well-known and bloody decree from 
the king for the massacre of all the Israelites in 
the empire in one day. When this decree became 
known to Mordecai, he covered himself with sack¬ 
cloth and ashes, and rent the air with his cries. 
This being made known to Esther through the 
servants of the harem, who now knew of their 
relationship, she sent Hatach, one of the royal 
eunuchs, to demand the cause of his grief: through 


that faithful servant he made the facts known to 
her, urged upon her the duty of delivering her 
people, and encouraged her to risk the conse¬ 
quences of the attempt. She was found equal to 
the occasion. She risked her life by entering the 
royal presence uncalled, and having by discreet 
management procured a favourable opportunity, 
accused Ilaman to the king of plotting to destroy 
her and her people. His doom was sealed on this 
occasion by the means which in his agitation he 
took to avert it; and when one of the eunuchs 
present intimated that this man had prepared a gal¬ 
lows fifty cubits high on which to hang Mordecai, 
the king at once said, ‘ Hang him thereon.’ This 
was, in fact, a great aggravation of his offence, for 
the previous night, the king, being unable to sleep, 
had commanded the records of his reign to be 
read to him ; and the reader had providentially 
turned to the part recording the conspiracy which 
had been frustrated through Mordecai. The king 
asked what had been the reward of this mighty 
service, and being answered ‘nothing,’ he com¬ 
manded that any one who happened to be in 
attendance without, should be called. Haman was 
there, having come for the very purpose of asking 
the king’s leave to hang Mordecai upon the gallows 
he had prepared, and was asked what should be 
done to the man whom the king delighted to 
honour ? Thinking that the king could delight to 
honour no one but himself, he named the highest 
and most public honours he could conceive, and 
received from the monarch the astounding answer, 
‘ Make haste, and do even so to Mordecai that 
sitteth in the king’s gate !’ Then was Haman con¬ 
strained, without a word, and with seeming cheer¬ 
fulness, to repair to the man whom he hated 
beyond all the world, to invest him with the royal 
robes, and to conduct him in magnificent cavalcade 
through the city, proclaiming, ‘ Thus shall it be 
done to the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour.’ After this we may well believe that the 
sense of justice decided the perhaps till then 
doubtful course of the king, when he heard of the 
gallows which Haman had prepared for the man 
by whom his own life had been preserved. 

Mordecai was invested with power greater than 
that which Haman had lost, and the first use he 
made of it was, as far as possible, to neutralize or 
counteract the decree obtained by Haman. It 
could not be recalled, as the kings of Persia had 
no power to rescind a decree once issued ; but as 
the altered wish of the court was known, and as 
the Jews were permitted to stand on their defence, 
they were preserved from the intended destruction, 
although much blood was, on the appointed day, 
shed even in the royal city. The Feast of Purim 
was instituted in memory of this deliverance, and 
is celebrated to this day (Esth. ix. 1-32). [Purim.] 

A Mordecai, who returned from the exile with 
Zerubbabel, is mentioned in Ezra ii. 2 and Neh. 
vii. 7; but this cannot well have been the Mor¬ 
decai of Esther, as some have supposed.—J. K. 

MOREH ‘a teacher’). 1. The name 

of an oak or grove of oaks at Shechem, in central 
Palestine. We read in Gen. xii. 6 that when 
Abraham first entered Canaan he ‘ passed through 
the land unto the place of Sichem, unto the plain 

of Moreh.' In Hebrew the last clause is “ly 
iTTlD, ‘to the oak of Moreh the Septuagint 
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reads brl tt)v 5 pvv ti]v vxl/rjXifjv ; and the Vulgate 
usque ad convallem illustrem ; the Targum of 
Onkelos has ‘ the plain of Moreh and the Sama¬ 
ritan ‘ the valley of vision.’ There can be no 
doubt that Moreh is a proper name, probably, as 
in the case of another famous grove at Hebron, 
the name of a Canaanitish chief who originally 
possessed the ground (Gen. xiv. 13 ; Mamre). 
It would seem that the oak and terebinth were in 
ancient times greatly venerated in Palestine. 
Many of them were distinguished by proper names 
(Gen. xxxv. 8 ; Judg. ix. 37) ; under their shade 
altars were erected, councils held, and celebrated 
persons buried. To this day in various parts of 
Syria there are single oak trees and oak groves 
which are held sacred (Handbook, pp. 70, 436). 
The ‘oak of Moreh’ was doubtless one of these 
natural sanctuaries which the patriarch at once 
adopted. Moreh is not again mentioned until the 
entrance of the Israelites into Palestine. Moses 
then gave the people a solemn charge regarding 
the public reading and ratification of the law; 
and appointed a national assembly for that pur¬ 
pose to be held between Ebal and Gerizim, 

HjD ‘beside the oaks of Moreh.’ The 

LXX. here renders as in Genesis; but the Vulgate 
reads juxta vallem tendentem et intrantem procul. 

We may infer that it was at this place, which 
Abraham consecrated on his entrance into the 
land of promise. Jacob pitched his tent when he 
returned from Ilaran; and that ‘ the parcel of a 
held’ which he bought from the children of 
Plamor included this sacred grove. Here too, 
centuries afterwards, the bones of Jacob’s favourite 
son were consigned to their final resting-place. 
What an interesting group of sacred associations 
thus clusters round this spot, beside Jacob’s well 
and Joseph’s tomb, at the mouth of the vale of 
Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 32) ! 

We have no authority in Scripture for connect¬ 
ing in any way—geographically or historically— 
Moreh with Moriah (Stanley, S. and P ., pp. 141, 
232 ; Robinson, B. R., ii. 287, seq. ; Handbk., pp. 
334 , 339 )- 

2. Moreh, ike hill of (rniEnVlJDJ ; Tapacfc- 

a/xojpai, uniting the two Iiebrew words; Alex. 
a7r b rov ^oj/jlou rod ’A/ 3 cb/); Collis excelsus). The 
whole details of the victory of Gideon over the 
Midianites are described with remarkable preci¬ 
sion. When upon the battle-field, the writer was 
able to see at a glance the positions occupied 
before the conflict by the adverse hosts, the scene 
of the attack, and the whole course of the rout. 
Gideon collected his little band by the well of 
Harod, on the south side of the valley of Jezreel, 
at the foot of Mount Gilboa. The valley is here 
about two miles wide, and descends eastward to 
the Jordan. Along its northern side runs a low, 
bare, gray ridge, parallel to Gilboa ; it is now 
called by the natives Jebel ed-Duhy, and by 
travellers Little Hermon ; but it is * the hill of 
Moreh,’ at whose base, in the valley, the camp of 
the Midianites was pitched (Judg. vii. 1). The 
camp probably extended from the village of 
Shunem on the west down to the strong city of 
Bethshean on the east; for we are told that * the 
Midianites, and the Amalekites, and all the 
children of the east, lay along in the valley like 
grasshoppers for multitude ’ (ver. 12). 


Moreh is not again mentioned in Scripture, yet 
upon its site are three places of singular interest to 
the Bible student. Shunem, the scene of Elisha’s 
great miracle in restoring the dead boy to life (2 
Kings iv.), is still seen at the south-western base 
of the hill. Nain, where Jesus wrought a similar 
miracle, is only some three miles distant on the 
north-western declivity; and Endor, where Saul 
had the wondrous interview with the witch, is two 
miles east of Nain, directly facing Mount Tabor. 
The height of. the ridge is given by Van de Velde 
(from Symonds) at 1839 feet (Memoir, p. 178). 
The sides rise with an easy slope from the sur¬ 
rounding plain, and though bare and stony, are 
capable of cultivation. The top is rounded and 
regular, and has more verdure than Gilboa, though 
it is bleak when contrasted with Tabor ( Handbook, 
357 , se P / Robinson, B. R ., ii. 320, 326; Stanley, 
S. and P., p. 141, 232, seq.) —J. L. P. 

MORESHETPI-GATII (D _3 flghto; ‘ the pos¬ 
session of Gath,’ or ‘of the wine-press ;’ KXrjpo- 
vofxlas T& ; ad hcereditatem Geth). The prophet 
Micah, in pronouncing judgment upon the land of 
Israel on account of sin, enumerates certain cities 
on which special punishment should fall; and 
among these are Lachish, Jlforesheth-Gath, Mare- 
shah, and Adullam (i. 13- 1 5)- The sites of the 
other three are known, and as it appears More- 
sheth-Gath lay near them, it must be looked for in 
the plain of Philistia, near the base of the moun¬ 
tains of Judah. It is probable that it had some 
connection with the city of Gath, and took its 
name, perhaps, to distinguish it from some other 
Moreshah ; and the context in Micah shows that 
Moresheth-Gath had been in some way under the 
protection of Lachish—‘ Therefore thou (O in¬ 
habitant of Lachish) shalt give a divorce to More¬ 
sheth-Gath.’ The city is not again mentioned 
in Scripture. It must not be confounded with 
Mareshah, the site of which is known [Mareshah]; 
but it probably was identical with Moresheth, the 
native place of the prophet himself. He is called 
‘ Micah the Morasthite ’ (Mic. i. 1 ; Jer. xxvi. 18) ; 
and Eusebius and Jerome state that Morasthei 
(M wpao^ei) was a village on the east side of Eleu- 
theropolis ( Onomast ., s. v. ; cf. Jerome, Proem, in 
Mich and from the statements of subsequent 
writers it would appear that Moresheth-Gath was 
not far distant from Eleutheropolis (Reland, p. 
902). The site, however, has not been discovered; 
nor was the writer able to hear any name that 
would appear to suggest identity with the ancient 
city. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and most of the 
ancient interpreters do not consider the word 
Moresheth as a proper name, but as connected 
with Gath, and signifying ‘ the inheritance or 
possession of Gath’ (Theodoret, Jerome, etc., ad 
loc.)— J. L. P. 

MORIAH. The name occurs twice in O. T. 
(Gen. xxii. 2; 2 Chron. iii. 1). In the first place 
it is given to the ‘ land] to the ‘ place' of the sacri¬ 
fice of Isaac ; in the second, to the ‘ mountain ’ on 
which the temple of Solomon was built. . Jewish 
tradition and ordinary Christian interpretation have 
identified these two sites. The force of the He¬ 
brew tradition is impaired by the mythic addition, 
that here also Abel offered his first sacrifice, and 
Noah his thank-offering (see Munsterus, Fagius, 
and Grotius, in loco). 
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Before considering the geographical and other 
difficulties in the way of this identification, it is 
desirable to investigate the derivation of the word 

rP'ID. Various etymologies supplied by Jews all 

proceed on the supposition of the identity of the 
Moriah of Genesis with that on which the temple 
was built. The oldest, that of Onkelos and Gerun- 
densis, was that it was derived from *Y|?3> myrrh, 
as in Canticles iv. 6, ‘ I will go to the mountain of 
myrrh.’ Fuller, in Misc. Sacra , ii. 15, maintains 
that the of Canticles was an abbreviation of 

rP"nfcDn, and referred to the holy mount where the 

great king had just erected his temple. Rabbi 
Solomon supposes it derived from PINTin, instruc¬ 
tion, because thence the word of the Lord went 
forth into all Israel. Kalisch ( Comment. on Genesis , 
xxii. 2) approaches this interpretation by saying 

that it springs in all probability from rP"'Hb, ‘ Je¬ 
hovah is my instructor,’ from iTT, the root of the 
great derivative miffi. Jonathan derives it from 
tDlD, fear or reverence, and imagines that the 

word was used anticipatory of the worship and 
fear of God there solemnized (Lightfoot, Opera , 
Descriptio Templi, vol. i. 553). Fuller (Misc. 
Sacra, ii. 15) maintains that the word represents an 
abbreviation of JTTliOiD, conspicietur Jehovah , 

because there eventually the Son of God would 
appear in human flesh. Knobel insists that it is a 
compound of HfrpD, a pual form of n&O, to see, 

and PP ; and Hengstenberg (Dissertations on Gen. 

of Pentateuch , ii. 159-163, Clark’s trans.), Kurtz 
(Old Covenant , i. 272), Gesenius ( Thesaurus , p. 
819), Furst (Lex.), all agree as to the presence in 
the word of the elements of the name of Jehovah. 
Vatke, Vater, Van Bolden, the early opponents of 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch, even based a 
portion of their antagonism on this proof of a later 
date. Bishop Colenso (Pentateuch and Joshua , 
etc., pt. ii. ch. ix., x.) labours to demolish the ety¬ 
mology, but without much success. The exist¬ 
ence of a proper name Moriah would be a proof 
of the existence of the name and worship of 
Jehovah before some of the modem documentists 
would find it at all satisfactory. Hengstenberg 
states that the word rPHiBPI is a compound of 

HiOD, the Hophal participle of fltH, to see; and 

means that which is shown , or, the appearance of 
Jehovah. Colenso objects to the sense of the in¬ 
terpretation, and maintains that there is no expla¬ 
nation of the disappearance of the characteristic 

radical X. Gesenius accounts for the form pl ir )b, 

T • T 

by combination of the Hophal participle of iHfcO, 
and the jod-compaginis common in derivatives 
from verbs of the form of Thus HfrpD, com¬ 
bined with rP, would suffer the following change, 
( T P~' , tOp=n ! HD. There is another proper name 

derivable from the same root, which has lost its 
characteristic radical K—viz., DD, from JTlfcO, 

beautiful to look upon (Ruth). But whatever may 
be the precise nature of the contraction, the 
obvious interpretation of the writer is given in ver. 


8— nx*v* rrirp, which is the name given by Abra¬ 
ham to the place where Jehovah saw his agony and 
provided a victim in place of his son. Here it was 
that the proverb was originated, ‘ In the mountain 
Jehovah shall be seen.’ Moriah was the name 
permanently attaching itself to the place, just as 
pp had been the abbreviation of Eve’s exclama¬ 
tion TPJp ; and it was used by the narrator 

400 years afterwards, to describe a district, a land , 
a mountain which had always gone by that name 
ever since the proverb had been first uttered, amid 
the very circumstances he was then proceeding to 
describe. It would be presumptuous to assert to 
what extent the knowledge and worship of Jehovah 
was diffused, on the ground of the mere presence 
of the name Jehovah in this proper name; still 
there is nothing to shake the conclusion. It is curi¬ 
ous that the LXX. translate the rPpforrpptf by els 

tt]v yrjv vxJ/rjXrjv; and they also render by some 
similar expression the various references to the oak 
or plains of Moreii, near Sichem (Gen. xii. 6), 

where Hebrew text has n TlD the LXX. 

reads ttjv dpuv ttjv vx/itjXtjv (see also Deut. xi. 30). 
The translation of Aquila in Gen. xxii. 2, is els ttjv 
7 ijv ttjv Karaepavi) ; and Symmachus has els ttjv 
yijv rrjs OTraoLas, closely resembling the in terrain 
visionis of the Vulgate. 

Dr. Davidson, in Introduction to O. I, vol. i., 
conjectures that Moreh was the original reading, 
but neither Kennicott, De Rossi, nor Dr. Davidson 
himself in his Printed Text of 0 . T, give any 
diplomatic authority for such a reading. The 
translations of Aquila and Symmachus may have 
originated with some reading resembling that in 
the Samaritan text, HfcOID, and signifying 8 far 
seen’ or 8 conspicuous.’ But when Josephus wrote 
(Antiq. i. 13. 2), it is quite clear that the read¬ 
ing in Gen. xxii. 2 and 2 Chron. iii. 1 must 
have been identical, as he speaks of the place of 
Abraham’s sacrifice as r6 6 pos etf o 5 to iepbv Aapibrjs 
6 paoLXebs Vorepov ibpbeTai. In 2 Chron. iii. 1, the 
LXX. do not attempt to translate the proper name 
nniftn, but write y 6 pei too ’A^twpta. It is true 

that there is no reference to the original manifesta¬ 
tion of God on this site to the Patriarch, and ex¬ 
press mention is made of second and additional 
reasons for this hill being called Moriah’; see 1 
Chron. xxi. 16, xxii. 1 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 ; 2 Chron. 
iii. 1. This was in perfect harmony with the law 
of God, that forbade the offering of burnt sacrifices 
in any place which the Lord had not consecrated 
by his visible manifestation (Plengstenberg, Diss., 
vol. ii., 32, ff.) The geographical conditions sup¬ 
plied by the narrative in Genesis are not incon¬ 
sistent with the Samaritan tradition (see Robinson, 
Biblical Researches , vol. iii. p. 100) that Gerizim 
was the scene of the sacrifice, and that the moun¬ 
tains of Gerizim and Ebal, from their neighbour¬ 
hood to Moreh , a spot well known to Abraham, 
were the mountains in the land of Moriah (Co¬ 
lenso, pt. ii. chap, x.) They have led Dean 
Stanley (A. and P., p. 250, ffi ; Lectures , Jewish 
Church , pp. 48, 49) to decide on Gerizim as the 
scene of the event. His arguments are weighty 
but not conclusive. (1.) The distance from Beer- 
sheba to the plain of Sharon, from which Gerizim 
might be seen 8 afar off,’ corresponds with the two 
days’ journey of Abraham ; while the third day, 
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which would be occupied by the great event, would 
be sufficient for the journey to the summit and the 
return. The same thing, however, may be said 
with greater certainty of Jerusalem itself. (2.) 
Stanley objects that there is no spot from which 
the ‘place’ where the sacrifice was to be offered 
could be seen from ‘ afar off,’ that * the hill of Mo¬ 
riah is not visible at all until the traveller is close 
upon it , at the southern edge of the valley of Hin- 
nom, from whence he looks down upon it, as on 
a lower eminence.’ Now the narrative informs us 
that Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the place 
of which the Lord had spoken to him. That 

‘place’ was the nnbn'JHK, or, asGesenius trans¬ 
lates, ‘ the land about Moriah,’ just as is 

the land about Ai. It was very possible to see 
from the ridge Mar Elias the heights about Jeru¬ 
salem, if not the hill of Moriah itself; and we are 
expressly told that Abraham did not see the place 
until he was fairly within a walk of the spot, and 
could leave the young men and the ass while he 
and Isaac proceeded, personally laden with the 
material for the sacrifice. (3.) A formidable diffi¬ 
culty urged by others is, that the fortress of Zion 
must at that time have been occupied by the king 
of the Jebusites, some forerunner of Adonizedeck, 
or by Melchizedeck himself, and therefore Abra¬ 
ham must have prepared to perform this awful 
sacrifice under the walls of the city. To obviate 
the great apparent improbability of this, it may be 
said that sometimes the outside of fenced cities— 
where a deep ravine runs between the wall and the 
suburb—is often one of the loneliest spots in the 
world. The name Moriah is unquestionably given 
by the chronicler to the Temple Hill, but this pas¬ 
sage is a solitary one. The more ordinary name 
even for the entire city of Jerusalem and for the 
holy mountain is Mount Zion , and various psalms 
and prophecies speak of the dwelling-place of 
Jehovah under this old and honoured name. It 
cannot be true that any writer of the time of Solo¬ 
mon composed the narrative of Abraham’s sacrifice 
to do honour to the Temple Hill, as it was sug¬ 
gested by De Wette. For if that had been his 
intention, he would have called it Zion and not 
Moriah. Great stress has been laid by Bishop 
Colenso, and by the writer in Smith's Dictionary, 
vol. ii. 423, on the absence of other reference be¬ 
sides that of the Chronicler , to the name of Moriah 
as the site of the Temple Hill, and also on the im¬ 
propriety of associating the name and career of 
Abraham so vitally with Jerusalem. In the same 
article, however, Jerusalem is spoken of as the city 
of Melchizedeck. For the shape of Moriah, its re¬ 
lations with Bezetha and Acra, the bridge that con¬ 
nected it with Zion across the valley of the Tyro- 
poeon, see Art. Jerusalem. Notwithstanding the 
various and variously-motived endeavours to dis¬ 
turb the old Hebrew tradition, it has not been 
proved necessary to deny the identification of the 
two sites, nor to denounce the old etymology, nor 
cease to perceive the interesting link of connection 
supplied by it between the sacrifice of Isaac, the 
vision of God’s judgment and mercy, the erection 
of the temple, and the offering up of God’s only 
begotten Son.—H. R. R. 

MORINUS, Joannes (Morin, . Jean), the 
author of several works of Biblical interest, was 
born at Blois in 1591. He was educated in the Pro¬ 


testant faith, and studied at Leyden. In 1618 he 
renounced Protestantism, and entered the Con¬ 
gregation of the Oratory, then recently established. 
He held for some time the office of superior in the 
college of Angers ; also a chaplaincy to Henrietta 
of France. The latter appointment was of short 
continuance. The remaining portion of his life 
was spent in Paris in the house of St. Honore. 
PI is published works, the fruits of immense learn¬ 
ing, were the following— Exercitationes Ecclesias¬ 
tics in utrumque Samaritanorum Pentateuchum , 
Paris 1631 ; Samaritanum Pentateuchum, in 
Samaritan and Hebrew letters ; also a Latin ver¬ 
sion—this edition of the S. P. was included in 
the Paris Polyglott, 1645. Exercitatio?ies Biblicce 
de Hebraid Grcccique textus Sinceritate, Paris 1633, 
4to, and greatly enlarged and improved in 1669, 
fol., prefaced with a life of the author by Father 
Constantine of the Oratory; A Samaritan Gram¬ 
mar and Lexicon; and also, Opuscula Ilebraico- 
Samaritana. The main object of these various 
works of Morinus was the exaltation of the Sama¬ 
ritan and Septuagint texts above the Hebrew. 
Indeed, their author has been regarded as the 
restorer of the ancient Samaritan language. His 
anti-Massoretic zeal, however, was not according 
to knowledge, as later investigations in the same 
field have abundantly proved. He was attacked 
by Simeon de Muis, in his Assertio Veritatis He¬ 
braic#, 1634, and in his Castigatio Ammadver- 
sionum Morini, 1639. For a fuller account of the 
writings of Morinus, see the lectures of Bishop 
Marsh. He died in 1659.—W. J. C. 

MORTAR (ranp, from the unused root Spft, 

to boil up, hence a pot), first mentioned as em¬ 
ployed by the Israelites in the wilderness (Num. 
xi. 8), ‘the people went about and gathered it 
(manna), and ground it in mills, and beat it in a 
mortar, and baked it,’ etc. In this way it was 
that the Jews prepared themselves food of the 
God-given manna. The process was a very simple 
one, being nothing more than the pounding of the 
manna between two stones. The under or lower 
stone was slightly hollowed for the purpose of 
holding the food, while the upper stone was shaped 
to the hand, and used as a pestle. This is believed 
to have been the most ancient method in preparing 
food from grain, and is still in use in the East, both 
in Arabia and in certain districts in Palestine. The 
Druses pound their coffee in mortars made from 
the trunks of oak trees (see Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 
88). Kitto’s remarks on the mortar as used for 
pounding wheat, in his note on Prov. xxvii. 22 
(Heb. there is ttTpIO, from to pound or bray), 

are as follows :—‘ We do not infer that this {among 
wheat with a pestle) implies that the wheat was 
pounded to meal instead of being ground, but that 
it was pounded to be separated from the husk. 
The Jews probably had no rice, but there are several 
passages from which we may gather that they used 
wheat in the same way that rice is now used—that 
is, boiled up in pillaus, variously prepared. In 
fact, we have partaken of wheat thus employed in 
the remote mountains, where rice could not be 
obtained, or only at a price which the villagers 
could not afford; and it is also so used among the 
Arabs, forming a very palatable and nutritious 
food. For this purpose it is necessary that, as 
with rice, the husk should be previously disengaged 
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from the grain ; and if we suppose this object was 
attained with wheat by a similar treatment with 
that to which rice is now subjected, the present 
text may be very satisfactorily explained. There 
are men, and even women, who gain their bread 
by the labour of husking rice, which they generally 
perform in pairs. Their implements consist of a 
rude wooden mortar, formed of a block hollowed 
out; pestles, about five feet long, with a heavy 
block at the upper end, and a sieve for sifting the 
pounded grain. They carry these utensils to the 
house where their services are required, and, if men, 
stripped to the skin (except their drawers), and 
pursue their labour in a shady part of the court¬ 
yard. When two work together, they commonly 
stand opposite each other, and strike their pestles 
alternately, as blacksmiths strike their iron. Some¬ 
times, however, one pestle alone acts, and the 
labourers relieve each other, the relieved person 
taking the easier duty of supplying the mortar, 
and removing and sifting the cleaned grain. From 
the weight of the pestle the labour of pounding is 
very severe, and the results of the process are but 
slowly produced ’ {Piet. Bib .) 

Most writers and travellers concur in thinking 
that the mortar, as a mode of punishment, was 
unrecognized among the Hebrews. * Though thou 
shouldsl b}‘ay a fool in a mortar therefore, is 
hyperbolical At the same time, its use among 
other nations as a mode of punishment might 
not be entirely unknown. Among other Eastern 
nations the mortar was employed ‘ to pound certain 
classes of criminals to death.’ It has usually been 
resorted to in inflicting capital punishment upon 
persons whose sanctity or high rank forbade the 
shedding of their blood, so that the letter of the law 
has been observed, while its spirit was violated. 
It used , to be considered that braying in a mortar 
was the only mode in which death could be in¬ 
flicted upon the Grand Mufti of the Turks, and 
instances of its being so inflicted are on record. 
But this is not confined to them. Volney writes, 

* j-he person of a pasha who acquits himself well in 
his office becomes inviolable, even by the Sultan, 
and it is no longer permitted to shed his blood.’ 
But the divan has invented a method of satisfying 
its vengeance upon those who are protected by 
this privilege, without departing from the literal 
interpretation of the law, by ordering them to be 
pounded in a mortar, or smothered in sacks, of 
which there have been various instances.’ It is also 
related by Knolles, in his History of the Turks , 
that the guards. of the tower who had let the 
prisoner Coreskie escape, some of them were 
impaled, and some were pounded or beaten to 
pieces in great mortars of iron, in which they 
usually pound their rice. The practice, and the 
ideas connected with it, may be traced farther 
East. In Siam, royal criminals or princes of the 
blood convicted of capital crimes, are put into a 
large caldron, and pounded to pieces with pestles 
°f fragrant sandal wood, because none of the 
royal blood must be spilt upon the ground, it being 
by their religion deemed a great impiety to com 
laminate the sacred blood, by suffering it to mix 
with the earth (Piet, Bib. Prov. xxvii. 22 ; also 
Thomson’s The Land and the Book , chap. viii. • 
Roberts’ Orient . Illustr., p. 368).—W. J. C. ’ 

MORTAR. (1. “iE>h ; irrfKbs; cementum ; Gen. 
xl 3 ; Exod. i, 14 ; Is. xli. 25 ; Nah. iii. 14). 


2. "Ip!?; XoOs; lutum; Lev.xiv. 42, 45. 3. ; 

lulum; Ezek. xiii. 10, n, 14, 15; xxii. ; derived 
from the Arabic, and used in the several verses 
noted in Ezek. in a contemptuous sense). Each Pie- 
brew term is rendered ‘ mortar’ in the A. V. The 
first ( Chomer ) is a word from the same root pDfl, 

‘boil’), as lion, ‘slime’ ( darf>d\Tos , bitumen ), as 

used in Gen. xi. 3, ‘ And they said to one another, 
Go to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly, 
and they had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar.’ [Slime.] Kitto mentions ‘three 
kinds of calcareous earth, found abundantly in the 
desert west of the Euphrates. The first, called 
noora , is, in present use, mixed with ashes, and 
employed as a coating for the lower parts of 
walls in baths, and other places liable to damps. 
Another, called by the Turks karef and by the 
Arabs jus, is also found in powder mixed with 
indurated pieces of the same substance, and round 
pebbles. This forms even now the common 
cement of the country, and constitutes the mortar 
generally found in the burnt brickwork of the 
most ancient remains. When good, the bricks 
cemented by it cannot well be detached without 
being broken, whilst those laid in bitumen can 
easily be separated. The third sort, called borak , 
is a substance resembling gypsum, and is found in 
large lumps of an earthy appearance, which, when 
burned, form an excellent plaster or whitewash. 
Pure clay or mud is also used as a cement, but 
this is exclusively with the sun-dried bricks (Piet. 
Bib., Gen. xi. 3). Besides mortar made from 
bitumen, from common mud and clay, mixed with 
straw such as they gave to cattle, chopped and 
beaten small, and serving the same purpose as the 
ox-hair which our plasterers mix with their plaster, 
the Hebrews had a mortar made from sand, ashes, 
and lime, well pounded and mixed with oil. 
When used as plaster to resist wet, the greatest 
pains were taken in tempering it. ‘ In the" way of 
tempering, nothing affords a stronger manifestation 
of persevering and patient labour than the long- 
continued and repeated beatings to which the 
Orientals subject the plaster (of lime, ashes, and 
straw), which is more especially intended to resist 
wet, and which N does most effectually answer that 
purpose’ [Plaster] (Piet. Bib., Ezek. xiii. 10). 
Mortar was usually trodden with the feet, but 
wheels were also used. These were wrought with 
oxen (Volney, Trav. ii. ; Buckhardt, Nubia, p. S2, 
89)*—W. J. C. • F 

MORUS, Samuel Friedrtcii Nathanael, 
an eminent German professor of the last century, 
was born Nov. 30, 1736, at Laubau, in Upper 
Lusatia. Pie entered the university of Leipzig 
in his nineteenth year. He became a devoted 
pupil of Ernesti, and under the guidance of this 
celebrated master of exegesis laid the foundations 
of his future usefulness and renown. In 176S 
he was appointed professor of philosophy at Leip¬ 
zig. In 1771 he was chosen to fill the chair of 
the Greek and Latin languages, and in 1782 he 
was called to fill the vacancy in the theological 
faculty occasioned by the death of Ernesti. He 
died Nov. 11, 1792. It was as a teacher rather 
than as a writer that the influence of Morns was 
chiefly felt. His works are mostly posthumous 
publications, issued under the editorship of men 
who had been his pupils, one of whom fairly esti* 
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mates the position of Morus when he says that the 
science of Hermeneutics ‘ ab Ernestio reformata,’ 
was ‘ a Moro exculta et dilucidius explicata.’ His 
principal Biblical works are—i. Dissertationes Theo- 
logicce et Philologicce, editio altera, Lips. 1798; 2. 
Super Hermeneutica N. T. Acroases Academicce. 
Editioni aptavit, praefatione et additamentis in- 
stmxit H. C. A. Eichstadt, Lips. 1797-1802, 8vo. 
This work may be best described as lectures upon 
the institutes of Ernesti. 3. Prcelectiones in Lucce 
Evangeliutn , ed. C. A. Donat Lips. 1795, 8vo. 
4. Recitationes in Evangeliui?i Joannis , ed. Th. 
J. Dindorf, Lips. 1808, 8vo. 5. Versio et explica¬ 
te Aclorum Aposiolorum , ed. G. J. Dindorf, Lips. 
1794. 6. Prcelectiones in Epistolam Pauli ad Ro¬ 

manos ; cum ejusdem versione latina , locorumque 
quorundam N. T. dijficiliorum interpretatione , 
edidit I. T. T. Holzapfel, Lips. 1794, 8vo. 7. 
Acroases in Epistolas Paulinas ad Galatas et Ephe- 
sios, Lips. 1795. & Prcelectiones in Jacobi et Petri 

epistolas , ed. C. A. Donat, Lips. 1794. 9, Prce¬ 

lectiones exegeticce in tres Joannis epistolas cum nova 
earundem paraphrasi Latina , cura C. A. Hempel, 
Lips. 1797, 8vo. 10. Commentarius exegetico-his- 
toricus in suam theologice Christiance epitomen , ed. 
C. A. Hempel, 2 vols., Halse Sax. 1798, 8vo. 
— S. N. 

MOSCHOLATRY, or CALF-WORSHIP. 
Prominent among the characteristic sins of the 
Jewish people stands ‘moscholatry;’ in spite of 
the divine prohibition in the moral law, a sensuous 
representation of deity was constantly resorted to 
from the very beginning of the nation to the time 
of the captivity. Various forms of this idolatrous 
tendency appear in the sacred history. In the 
ephod of Gideon (Judg. viii. 27), and in the images 
and teraphim of the Ephraimite Micah (Judg. xvii. 
5), we have what may be called the domestic in¬ 
stances ; while in the golden calf of Aaron and the 
calves of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, occur the 
public and state form of the image-worship. In 
this article we have only to do with the latter 
instances. In the moscholatry both of Aaron and 
of Jeroboam, a connecting link with Egypt is 
afforded us in the sacred narrative ; in the case of 
Aaron we have not only the general fact of Egypt 
having been the birthplace of the sinning people, 
but the clear comment of Ezekiel, in xx. 6-10, on 
their conduct; while in the case of Jeroboam we 
have the fact that it was after a long residence in 
Egypt, in the court of Shishak, that he devised the 
worship we have here to consider (1 Kings xi. 40; 
xii. 2). In the Egyptian worship of Apis, there¬ 
fore, most writers, with a remarkable unanimity, 
have found the original hint which suggested the 
Jewish calf-worship ; the same unanimity, how¬ 
ever, has not attended their speculations on the 
purport and extent of this cultus. Before we 
notice these speculations, it will be convenient to 
adduce a few ancient statements relative to the 
Egyptian ‘ calf-deity.’ Herodotus (iii. 28) says, 
* Apis or Epaphus is the calf of a cow which is 
never afterwards able to bear young. The Egypt¬ 
ians say that fire comes down from heaven upon 
the cow, which thereupon conceives Apis.’ Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch (de Is. xx. 29), this calf Apis 
was supposed to be the shrine of the soul of the 
greatest of the Egyptian deities, Osiris, and the 
symbol of that god (Warburton, iv. 4; Rawlin- 
son’s Herod. , vol. ii. p. 423) ; and with this 


well agrees the language of IPerodotus in ii. 65, 
who says, * The inhabitants of the various cities, 
when they have made a vow to any god, pay 
it to his animals ,’ etc., ebxb^evoi rip 0 e$ tov av 1 } 
to S-77 piov. Two views of opposite character are 
advanced as to the origin of this cultus ; according 
to one, the worship of Apis was at first nothing 
but the simple worship of the calf, mere fetichism 
(Smith’s Did. of Mythology , art. Apis) ; but Hero¬ 
dotus (ii. 4) expressly states that ‘ the Egyptians 
(from whom the Greeks adopted the names of the 
twelve great gods) first erected altars, images, and 
temples to the gods, and also first engraved upon 
stone the figures of animals ;’ we gather from this, 
that not the adoration of the living animal, but of 
its picture or image, was the form of the primitive 
brute-worship of Egypt. This symbolical charac¬ 
ter seems to explain the language of the second 
commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee 
. . . any likeness of anything in heaven above, 
etc., nor bow down to it, nor serve it.’ And this 
brings us in contact with Aaron’s golden calf at 
once. The fickle and impatient Israelites re¬ 
quested, in the protracted absence of their law¬ 
giver, that his brother would make them ‘ gods to 
go before them’ (Exod. xxxii. 1), probably 1 back 
again to Egypt’ (Acts vii. 39, 40). Aaron gratified 
their impious desire by an expedient suggested by 
the superstition of Egypt, which was capable of, 
and no doubt actually received, a twofold interpre¬ 
tation. In his elaborate treatise {Aaron purgatus , 
sivede Vitulo aureo ), Moncaeus labours to show that 
Aaron intended his calf to be a cherubic represen¬ 
tation of Jehovah, and not an Egyptian deity. 
This writer seems to us to have succeeded very 
well in establishing the probability that such was 
Aaron's intention; after the fabrication of the 
image he proclaimed a dedication festival for the 
next day in the remarkable words, * To-morrow is 
a feast to the Lord’ (Exod. xxxii. 5); but even on 
this milder view the sin was in direct violation of 
the moral law, and excited God’s anger (Deut. ix. 
20). But whatever be the extenuation which this 
theory may gain for Aaron , it does not reach (as 
it appears to us) to the people. The fatal com¬ 
pliance of their leader only encouraged them in the 
indulgence of their tendency to the grossest ido¬ 
latry ; the dedication festival itself was turned by 
them into a heathen revel—‘ The people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to play,’ giving them¬ 
selves fully up to the most indecent ritual of pagan 
worship (comp. Exod. xxxii., ver. 6 with ver. 25). 
I11 the later allusions to this sad event the sacred 
writers treat the calf as nothing but an idol—‘ They 
made a calf in Iioreb, and worshipped the molten 
image ; thus they changed their glory into the 
similitude of an ox that eateth grass’ (Ps. cvi. 19, 
20). So the prophet Amos (v. 25, 26) reproves 
not only this transaction, but the entire conduct of 
the Israelites during their abode in the wilderness, 
as an unmitigated apostasy from Jehovah to hea¬ 
thenism—‘ Did ye offer unto me sacrifices and 
offerings for forty years, O house of Israel? Ye 
bare about the tabernacle of your Moloch and 
Chiun your images, the star of your god which ye 
made to yourselves;’ as if the primeval sin which 
they had copied from Egypt only led, when time 
and contact with other nations enabled them, to 
their similar adoption of the Moabite and Syrian 
gods also. The Jewish writers exhibit much 
anxiety to exculpate the brother of Moses ; some 
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(as the Jerusalem Targumist) pretend that Aaron 
yielded through fear to the frenzied crowd who had 
slain his colleague Hur for resisting their insane 
request. But Aben Ezra rejects with disdain a 
theory which, while rescuing Aaron from one im¬ 
putation, overwhelms him with a worse. He takes 
somewhat the view which we have advanced, that 
the golden calf was not at the first designed to be 
an idol, but a symbol of Jehovah ; that afterwards 
it was the people who abused it as an object of 
idolatrous adoration. Aben Ezra (see Cohen, 
Pentateuque , ii. 147, 148) sees in this view a recon¬ 
ciliation of some difficulties, and justly, as it seems 
to us. Identical in drift and character was the 
moscholatry of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. The 
avowed purpose of his calves at Dan and Bethel 
was to provide his new subjects with a substitute 
of divine worship which should supersede their 
attendance at the temple-service at Jerusalem (1 
Kings xii. 26-29). Moncseus designates these 
images, no less than Aaron’s, as cherubic symbols 
of Jehovah. Whatever may be thought of some 
of his arguments,* we have the patent fact that 
Holy Scripture recognizes a distinction between 
this image-worship of Jeroboam and the idolatry of 
Ahab. The Baal culius of the latter was a rejec¬ 
tion of Jehovah, whereas the ritual of Jeroboam 
expressly, like Aaron’s, acknowledged the God 
‘ which had brought Israel out of Egypt’ (comp. 
Exod. xxxii. 4, and 1 Kings xii. 28, with Lev. xxii. 
32, 33), and provided a feast 4 like unto the feastf 
that is in Judah,’ with other institutions resembling 
those of the temple (1 Kings xii. 32, 33). By and 
by, when Jehu had executed the judgment of God 
upon the family of the apostate Ahab, the divine 
approbation is expressed in terms which indicate 
the distinction, t which we have stated (see 2 Kings 
x. 28-31). In the history of Ahab himself, the 
sacred- historian had plainly indicated the distinc¬ 
tion in 1 Kings xvi. 31-33 ; but the most expres¬ 
sive passage is 2 Kings iii. 2, 3, where, concerning 
Ahab’s son Jehoram, it is said, that 4 he wrought 
evil in the sight of the Lord, but 7iot like his father, 
and like his mother, for he put away the image of 
Baal . . . Yet he clave unto the sins of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, which made Israel to sin.’ 


* His entire treatise is given in Critici Sacri, ix. 
4403-4530, and an excellent abridgment in Poli 
Synopsis on Exod. xxxii. 4. Monceeus’ work, 
however, received great opposition both from his 
own church, which prohibited it, and from Protes¬ 
tants. Nicolai, in his notes to Cunseus, de Repub. 
Hebr. (2. 16), says of its contents roundly, 4 Quot 
verba tot figmenta veritati contraria.’ See, for the 
opposite view to that of Moncseus, Moebius, Mos- 
cholatria; and G. Michael, ad Jac-Gaffard, Curio- 
si tates, pp. 76, 77; Bochart, Hieroz ., 1. 11 par. i. 
c. xxxiv. fol. 354; Selden, De Diis Syr., et Beyer, 
Additamenta; Spencer, De Legg. Hebr., iii. 4. 

+ The intentional change of this feast from the 
prescribed seventh month to the eighth, is of course 
in keeping with the independence and wilfulness, 
the feeXo'bprjaKeia, of all Jeroboam’s ecclesiastical 
ordinances. 

J J. D. Michaelis, in his Commejitaries on the 
Laws of Moses, art. 245, defines the distinction 
between 4 the crime of worshipping other gods be¬ 
sides the only true God,’ which he calls Abgotterei 
(idolatry) and 4 the crime of image-worship’ (Bil- 
derdienst). 


I But this theory of palliation effects but little after 
all. Moncseus calls his work Aaron purgatus ; 
and he includes the calves of Jeroboam with Aaron’s 
under cover of his extenuation ; but would he add, 
Jeroboam purgatus ? We suppose not. It is, in fact, 
a dangerous exegesis which draws distinctions or 
degrees in a question of sin and moral guilt. It is 
observable how the least flagrant, no less than the 
most violent, of these cases of image-worship, led 
to idolatry and apostasy. Not only did Aaron’s 
calf lead on to Moloch and Chiun, and Jeroboam’s 
to Baal and Ashtaroth, but even Gideon’s domes¬ 
tic and apparently harmless ephod soon degener¬ 
ated into the gross formulary of Baal-berith (Judg. 
viii. 27 comp, with 33). A great deal of discussion 
has been indulged in as to how Moses destroyed 
the golden calf; both from the narrative in Exod. 
xxxii. 20, and his own statement in Deut. ix. 21, 
it seems that he adopted much ceremony to mark 
his indignation at the sin of his brother and the 
people. Pie took the calf, melted it in the fire to 
destroy its shape; then ground, or beat, or filed 
the gold into small pieces or dust, and threw the 
latter into the water of the stream which flowed 
from lioreb. 4 This,’ says Kalisch (on Exod. 
xxxiv. 15, 24), 4 is the only possible explanation 
which the literal sense of the text admits ; is 
not necessarily to consume by fire, but only to 
burn, to put into the flames . . . the words JTO 
and |TT do not compel us to suppose the pieces to 
have been exactly so fine as powder; and as the 
act of drinking the water was a symbolical one, it 
would be pedantic to urge that the atoms which 
are thus produced are not small enough to amalga¬ 
mate with the water. It is therefore neither neces¬ 
sary to recur, with Rosenmiiller, to the conjecture, 
that the calf was by a certain chemical process, 
known already to the ancient Egyptians, reduced 
to powder, or calcined; nor to suppose here with 
Winer, ‘the incorrect view, or at least the incorrect 
expressions of a writer not versed in the matter.’ 
Moses threw the atoms into the water, as an em¬ 
blem of the perfect annihilation of the calf, and he 
gave the Israelites that water to drink, not only to 
impress on them the abomination and despicable 
character of. the image which they had made, but 
as a symbol of purification, to remove the object of 
the transgression by those very persons who had 
committed it (compare Num. xix.) ’ Not less deci¬ 
sive, though more tardy, was the fate of Jeroboam’s 
moscholatry. However astutely designed by its 
founder, it carried the seeds of its own dissolution 
from the very first: In 2 Kings xvii. 22, 23, the 
fall of the kingdom is expressly attributed to the 
gods of Jeroboam,* and the prophet Hosea had 
denounced ruin on them, and captivity on the 
nation of their votaries : 4 Thy calf, O Samaria, 
hath cast thee off—the calf of Samaria shall be 
broken in pieces—it shall be also carried into 


* Multiplied fearfully at last; for 4 the children 
of Israel built them high places in all their cities'' 
(ver. 9) ; similarly in the neighbouring kingdom, 
the sin spread so widely, that the prophet more 
than once upbraided it: 4 according to the number 
of thy cities were thy gods, O Judah ’ (Jer. ii. 28 ; 
xi. 13). This reminds us of Strabo’s statement 
(xvii.) on the idolatry of various Egyptian cities; 
Tplfarai S-^Xe* a (3obs lepin, Kcfoairep kv M lfj.<peL 6 
* Attls , iv ifXLov 7r6Xei 6 M^eOis, ovtol pkv ovv ^reol 
POpUfoPTCU. 
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Assyria for a present to king Jareb ( 3 T 1 , the strife¬ 
ful or hostile king) ; Ephraim shall receive shame, 
and Israel shall be ashamed of his own counsel’ 
(viii. 5, 6 ; x. 6; comp. Selden, De Diis Syris Syn- 
tag. i. 4 ; Works, by Wilkins, ii. 300).* The 
memory of this sin, especially of Aaron’s share in 
its origin, is retained sadly and bitterly by thought¬ 
ful Jews ; a proverb of theirs attests somewhat 

strangely this sentiment, nUjniB 'll’ I'K 

byn illJtD N’pJK m JW, *. e. t ‘ No punish- 
ment happeneth to thee, O Israel, wherein there 
is not an ounce of the sin of the calf’ (Moses 
Gerund, cited by Munster on Exod. xxxii.) But the 
Mohammedans, no less than the Jews, labour hard 
to explain away, or at least extenuate, the odium 
of this idolatry. In the Koran there are many 
express references to Aaron’s calf; the two chief 
are—Sura, vii. 146-148 ; and Sura, xx. 81-96. See 
Maracci, Alcoranus, vol. ii., pp. 281, 445* 

The word is the common designation of 
this image (Exod. xxxii.), which in the LXX. is 
rendered generally by /jl 6 ox os i sometimes by fioo- 
X^piov, ( 3 ol 5 iov or dd/naXis. In Ps. ciii. 20, the 
word used is T|£>, bos vel vitulus. Beyer on Sel- 
den.-Y. II. 

MOSERA (mDto, or I DID, the PI being local; 

MoraScu ; Alex. Me Load at ; Mosera ), one of the sta¬ 
tions of the Israelites in the wilderness. It appears 
to have been situated at the base of Mount Hor, or at 
least not far distant from the mount; for Moses says 
in Deut. x. 6—the only passage in which the name 
occurs—that at Mosera ‘ Aaron died, and there he 
was buried. ’ In this passage, where the historian 
groups together a few facts connected with the 
giving of the law, and the office of high-priest, 
there is no contradiction to the statement in Num. 
xxxiii. 37, 38, where it is said that the Israelites 
‘ pitched in Mount Hor,’ and ‘ Aaron went up into 
the mount and died there.’ The general name of 
the district in which Mount Hor stands may have 
been Mosera. [Wilderness of Wandering.] 

A station called Moserolh (lYHOD, pi. of “iDIft; 

M aoovpofo; Moserolh) is mentioned in Num. xxxiii. 
30, which is evidently identical with Mosera, as 
the same stations are named in the same relative 
positions with regard to both (cf. Deut. x. 6, 7 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 30-33), though the Israelites were 
journeying in one direction in the one case, and in 
an opposite in the other. It may be inferred that 
Mosera or Moseroth was a district adjoining Wady 
Musa, and including Mount Hor, on which the 
tomb of Aaron still exists.—J. L. P. 

MOSES (n$D; Mwvoijs ; Mw^s), the lawgiver 

of Israel, belonged to the tribe of Levi, and was a 
son of Amram and Jochebed (Exod. vi. 20). His 
brother Aaron and his sister Miriam, both his 
seniors, constituted the other members of the family. 
According to Exod. ii. 10, the name means 

drawn out of water. Even ancient writers knew 
that the correctness of this interpretation could be 
proved by a reference to the Egyptian language 
(comp. Joseph. Antiq. ii. 9. 6; contra Apionem, i. 

* In Hosea (xiii. 2) reference is made to the cus¬ 
tom of kissing the calves. Kissing was an act of 
homage in the East, done upon the hand or foot, 
the knees or shoulder. [Adoration ; Kiss.] 


31 ; Philo, ii. 83, etc., ed. Mang.) In Coptic mo 
signifies water and us he, saved; and with this deri¬ 
vation accords also the Greek form of the name, 
Mow?)*. The name contains also an allusion to 
the verb extraxit, he extracted, pulled out. 

Hence it appears that is a significant memorial 

of the marvellous preservation of Moses when an 
infant, in spite of those Pharaonic edicts which 
were promulgated in order to lessen the number of 
the Israelites. It was the intention of Divine Provi¬ 
dence that the great and wonderful destiny of the 
child should be from the first apparent: and what 
the Lord had done for Moses he intended also to 
accomplish for the whole nation of Israel. 

It was an important event that the infant Moses, 
having been exposed near the banks of the Nile, 
was found there by an Egyptian princess, to whom 
Jewish tradition gives the name of Thermuthis 
(Joseph. Antiq. ii. 9. 5) > and that, having been 
adopted by her, he thus obtained an education at 
the royal court (Exod. ii. 1-10). Having been 
taught all the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 
22; comp. Joseph. Antiq. ii. 9. 7), the natural 
gifts of Moses were fully developed, and he thus 
became in many respects better prepared for his 
future vocation. Though educated, however, as 
an Egyptian and the adopted son of the daughter 
of the Pharaoh, his own mother was his nurse, and 
to this doubtless his adherence, when he came of 
age, to the religion and people of his fathers is to 
be traced. 

After Moses had grown up, he returned to his 
brethren, and, in spite of the degraded state of his 
people, manifested a sincere attachment to them. 
He felt deep compassion for their sufferings, and 
showed his indignation against their oppressors by 
slaying an Egyptian whom he saw ill-treating an 
Israelite. This doubtful act became by Divine 
Providence a means of advancing him farther in 
his preparation for his future vocation, by inducing 
him to escape into the Arabian desert, where he 
abode for a considerable period with the Midian- 
itish prince-priest Jethro, whose daughter Zipporah 
he married (Exod. ii. II, seq.) Here, in the soli¬ 
tude of pastoral life, he was appointed to ripen 
gradually for his high calling, before he was unex¬ 
pectedly and suddenly sent back among his people, 
in order to achieve their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage. 

His entry upon this vocation was not in conse¬ 
quence of a mere natural resolution of Moses, whose 
constitutional timidity and want of courage ren¬ 
dered him disinclined for such an undertaking. 
An extraordinary divine operation was required to 
overcome his disinclination. On Mount Iloreb he 
saw a burning thorn-bush or acacia [SHITTIM], in 
the flame of which he recognised a sign of the 
immediate presence of Deity, and a divine admo¬ 
nition induced him to resolve upon the deliverance 
of his people. On this occasion God revealed to 
Moses the full import of his covenant name [Je¬ 
hovah]. Thus instructed he returned into Egypt, 
where neither the dispirited state of the Israelites, 
nor the obstinate oppostion and threatenings of 
Pharaoh, were now able to shake the man of 
God. 

Supported by his brother Aaron, and commis¬ 
sioned by God as his chosen instrument, proving, 
by a series of marvellous deeds [Egypt, plagues 
of], in the midst of heathenism, the God of Israel 
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to be the only true God, Moses at last overcame 
the opposition of the Egyptians. According to a 
divine decree, the people of the Lord were to quit 
Egypt, under the command of Moses, in a trium¬ 
phant manner. The punishments of God were 
poured down upon the hostile people in an increas¬ 
ing ratio, terminating in the death of the firstborn, 
as a sign that all had deserved death. The formid¬ 
able power of paganism, in its conflict with the 
theocracy, was obliged to bow before the appa¬ 
rently weak people of the Lord. The Egyptians 
paid tribute to the emigrating Israelites (Exod. 
xii. 35)> who set out laden with the spoils of 
victory. 

The enraged king vainly endeavoured to destroy 
the emigrants. Moses, firmly relying upon miracu¬ 
lous help from the Lord, led his people through the 
Red Sea into Arabia, while the host of Pharaoh 
perished in its waves (Exod. xii.-xv.) 

After this began the most important functions of 
Moses as the lawgiver of the Israelites, who were 
destined to enter into Canaan as the people of pro¬ 
mise, upon whom rested the ancient blessings of 
the patriarchs. By the instrumentality of Moses 
they were appointed to enter into intimate com¬ 
munion with God through a sacred covenant, and 
to be firmly bound to him by a new legislation. 
Moses, having victoriously repulsed the attack of 
the Amalekites, marched to Mount Sinai, where 
he signally punished the defection of his people, 
and gave them the law as a testimony of divine 
justice and mercy. From Mount Sinai they pro¬ 
ceeded northward to the desert of Paran, and 
sent spies to explore the land of Canaan (Num. 
x.-xiii.) On this occasion broke out a violent 
rebellion against the lawgiver, which he, however, 
by divine assistance, energetically repressed (Num. 
xiv. -xvi.) 

The Israelites frequently murmured, and were 
disobedient, during about forty years. In a part 
of the desert of Kadesh, which was called Zin, 
near the boundaries of the Edomites, after the 
sister of Moses had died, and after even the new 
generation had, like their fathers, proved to be 
obstinate and desponding, Moses fell into sin, and 
was on that account deprived of the privilege of 
introducing the people into Canaan. He was 
appointed to lead them only to the boundary of 
their country, to prepare all that was requisite 
for their entiy into the land of promise, to ad¬ 
monish them impressively, and to bless them. 

It was according to God’s appointment that the 
new generation also, to whom the occupation of 
the country had been promised, should arrive 
at their goal only after having vanquished many 
obstacles. Even before they had reached the real 
boundaries of Canaan they were to be subjected 
to a heavy and purifying trial. It was important 
that a man like Moses was at the head of Israel 
during all these providential dispensations. His 
authority was a powerful preservative against 
despondency under heavy trials. 

Having in vain attempted to pass through the 
territory of the Edomites, the people marched 
round its boundaries by a circuitous and tedious 
route. Two powerful kings of the Amorites, Sihon 
and Og, were vanquished. Moses led the people 
into the fields of Moab over against Jericho, to 
the very threshold of Canaan (Num. xx. xxi.) 
The oracles of Balaam became, by the instrumen¬ 
tality of Moses, blessings to his people, because by 


them they were rendered conscious of the great im¬ 
portance of having the Lord on their side. 

Moses happily averted the danger which threat¬ 
ened the Israelites on the part of Midian (Num. 
xxv.-xxxi.) Hence he was enabled to grant to 
some of the tribes permanent dwellings in a con¬ 
siderable tract of country situated to the east of the 
river Jordan (Num. xxxii.), and to give to his 
people a foretaste of that well-being which was in 
store for them. 

Moses made excellent preparations for the con¬ 
quest and distribution of the whole country, and 
took leave of his people with powerful admonitions 
and impressive benedictions, transferring his go¬ 
vernment to the hands of Joshua, who was not 
unworthy to become the successor of so great a 
man. With a longing but gratified look, he sur¬ 
veyed, from the elevated ground on the border of 
the Dead Sea, the beautiful country destined for his 
people. 

Moses died in a retired spot at the age of one 
hundred and twenty years. He remained vigorous 
in mind and body to the last. His body was not 
buried in the promised land, and his grave re¬ 
mained unknown, lest it should become an object 
of superstitious and idolatrous worship. This 
honour was due, not to him, but to the Lord, who 
had manifested himself through the whole life of 
Moses. Not the body, but the word, of Moses 
was permanently to abide in Israel. The people 
of God produced no prophet greater than Moses, 
because by none was the Lord more glorified. 
Among all the men of God recorded in the O. T., 
Moses presents the most wonderful and imposing; 
aspect. 

The Pentateuch is the greatest monument of 
Moses as an author. The ninetieth psalm also 
seems to be correctly ascribed to him. Of the 
poetical pieces in the Pentateuch, some are cer¬ 
tainly, others probably, of his composition. To 
the former belong the ‘ songs’ in Exod. xv. 1-19, 
and Deut. xxxii. 1-43, and the blessing on the 
tribes in Deut. xxxii. 1-15 ; to the latter the pieces 
in Exod. xvii. 16 ; Num. xxi. 14, 15, 16, 27-30. 
Some learned men have endeavoured to prove 
that he was the author of the book of Job, but 
their arguments are inconclusive [Job]. 

Numerous traditions, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, have been current respecting so celebrated 
a personage. Some of these were known to the 
ancient Jews, but most of them occur in later rab¬ 
binical writers (comp. Philo, De Vita A/osis , c. iii. ; 
Joseph. Antiq. ii. 9, seq. ; Bartolocci, Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica , iv. 115, seq.) 

The name of Moses is celebrated among the 
Arabs also, and is the nucleus of a mass of legends 
(comp. Hottinger, Historia Orientalis , p. 80, seq.; 
D’Herbelot, Bib. Or ., art. Afoses). The Greek and 
Roman classics repeatedly mention Moses, but their 
accounts contain the authentic Biblical history in a 
greatly distorted form [vide the collection of Meier, 
Judaica, seu veterutn Scriptorum profanorum de 
Rebus jfudaicis Fragmenta , Jenae 1832). 

Concerning the life of Moses, compare also 
Warburton, On the Divine Legation of Afoses; 
Hess, Geschichte Afosis , Zurich 1778, 2 vols. ; 
Niemeyer, Charakteristik der Bibel , 3d vol.— 

H. A. C. H. 

MOSES, Law of. (i.) The legislative system 
of the Hebrew nation is frequently called, both in 
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0 . T. and N. T., after the name of the great 
human legislator. In the most ancient book of 
Scripture, next to the Pentateuch itself, * the law 
of Moses ’ (HBto ITMn; LXX. 6 vb/xos ; Vulg. 

Lex Moysi) is repeatedly mentioned ; Josh. viii. 31, 
32; xxiii. 6. In Josh. viii. 34, LXX. has vbfxos 
Mcou<r?7 also, but the Idebrew simply ITYlPin. The 

same designation occurs in later books ; see 1 
Kings ii. 3 ; 2 Kings xiv. 6 ; xxiii. 25 ; 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 18 ; xxx. 16 [where LXX. has iuro\ 77 Mtu- 
v<t?i] ; Ezra iii. 2; vii. 6; Neh. viii. 1 ; Dan. 
ix. 11, 13 ; and (in the very last precept of the 
O. T.) Malachi iv. 4. In the Christian Scriptures 
the designation reappears ; see Luke ii. 22 ; xxiv. 
44; John vii. 23 ; Acts xiii. 39 ; xv. 5 ; xxviii. 23 ; 
I Cor. ix. 9 ; Heb. x. 28 ; in all which passages, 
according to the best reading, the phrase is invari¬ 
ably written 6 vbfxos Mcoucrtcos, which form of the 
proper name also occurs in four places of the Sep- 
tuagint. (2.) Another general designation of the 
Hebrew code, of still more frequent occurrence in 
O. T., refers to the Divine author thereof, riMD 
HUT, ‘ the Law of the Lord’ (1 Chron. xvi. 40, and 
passim ), and DTlSx m’lfl, 4 the Law of God’ 

(Josh. xxiv. 26, and passim). This appellation 
occurs but sparingly in N. T. (see the vb/xos K vpLov 
of Luke ii. 23, 24, 39), where the absolute term 6 
vb/xos usually designates the law of Moses. 

Introductory .—The main purport of this article 
is to give a digest of the Mosaic legislation, by re¬ 
viewing the structure of the code itself; and it will 
contribute much to the elucidation of our subject if 
we detail, as briefly as may be, the circumstances 
under which the law was first promulgated, and 
ultimately revised and settled. This sketch, how¬ 
ever, must itself be preceded by a passing notice of 
the place which is occupied by the Mosaic economy 
in the order of the Divine dispensations. It is im¬ 
possible not to assign to it a step in these dispensa¬ 
tions. But whether its place be a principal or a 
supplemental one has been much disputed. Much 
stress in support of the latter view has been laid on 
St. Paul’s expressions (the irpocrer^r} of Gal. iii. 19, 
and the 7rapeur^XS-ev of Rom. v. 20). 4 The Law 

proper was supperadded and came in by the way , 
helping on indeed most powerfully the great con¬ 
summation, but doing so indirectly, and often by 
seeming antagonism, working rather on the nega¬ 
tive than on the positive side’ (Perowne, Coherence 
of O. and N. I, p. 84; Faber, On the three Dis- 
pensations, vol. ii. p. 135 ; Wordsworth, Gr. Test. 
on Rom. v. 20). It seems, however, contrary to 
the general teaching of the N. T., and of St. Paul 
in particular, to reduce the law to the secondary 
rank of a collateral or merely by-dispensation. As 
a preliminary to the gospel, it is co-ordinate with 
the other providential stages whereby God pre¬ 
pared for the mission of his Son. In its moral 
enactments it recapitulated and gave precision 
to natural religion, for sin , which had entered at 
the fall, became transgression under the specific 
dictates of the law. In this respect the law 
holds a distinct place in advance of any pre¬ 
ceding Kcupbs or dispensation; and this is further 
seen if we consider some other results of its 
operation. It exercises over the sinner in its 
highest activity a critical power, but not a me¬ 
diatorial or reconciling one (see Nitzsch, Chris¬ 


tian Doctrme [Clark], p. 224) ; for it upholds the 
inviolability of God’s will without emancipating 
the natural will of man from his sinful bias (Rom. 
viii. 3); by its inflexible purport it begets the know¬ 
ledge of sin (Rom. iii. 20; vii. 7, 8), and although 
it excites an admiration of good (Rom. vii. 22), it 
forces upon man the conviction of his own impo¬ 
tence to attain it (Rom. vii. 24; viii. 3), and so 
creates a longing for deliverance, and ultimately 
leads to him in whom it i.s provided (Gal. iii. 24). 
But 4 this propaedeutic office’ (Dean Alford 071 Gal . 
iii. 19-24) the Law effects mainly by its ritual 
ordinances. Whatever may be thought of the 
parenthetic character of the Mosaic legislation in 
its moral aspect, it will hardly be denied that in 
its ritualism it is an advance towards the Gospel 
upon every preceding worship of which we have an 
account. Holy Scripture gives us scattered hints 
of patriarchal worship from the earliest times ( e.g 
that of Cain and Abel, Gen. iv. 3, 4; and Heb. 
xi. 4; Noah’s, Gen. viii. 20, 21 ; Abraham’s, Gen. 
xiii. 18; xxii. 12, 13 ; and Heb. xi. 17-19 ; Isaac’s, 
Gen. xxvi. 25 ; Jacob’s, xxxiii. 20), and beyond 
the limits of the chosen people we have instances 
of similar worship in the histories of Melchizedek, 
Job, Laban, Jethro, and Balaam. A great detail 
of particulars in the sacrificial adoration of the hea¬ 
then nations is collected in Dollinger’s The Gentile 
and the Jew, etc. [by Darnell], vols. i. and ii. pas¬ 
sim: and in Freeman’s Prmciples of Divine Service , 
vol. ii., part ii., pp. 73-89 (see also Smith’s Diet, 
of G. and R. Antiq ., s. v. Sacrificium) ; and that 
this was a real, though debased, emanation from 
the primitive purity of patriarchal worship is ably 
contended for by Mr. Gladstone in the section of 
his Studies on Homer , on 4 the traditive element of 
the Homeric Theo-mythology,’ which 4 theo-my- 
thology’ he had in the preceding section shown to 
be a true theology corrupted (see vol. ii., pp. 1-171:). 
A careful review of the varied rites of this early 
worship informs us of the extent to which human 
invention had gone in perverting the patriarchal 
simplicity of religion ; and illustrates the real value 
of the Mosaic revelation, which both restored that 
simplicity and superadded such precision of symbol 
and type as pointed more plainly than ever to the 
ultimate provisions of the gospel. Thus the law 
of Moses was an actual progress in the series of 
dispensations. 

It was by the discipline of a crushing bondage, 
no less spiritually than physically debasing (Exod. 
xvi. 3 ; Num. xi. 4, 5 ; Josh. xxiv. 19 ; Ezek. xx. 
5-9 ; xxiii. 3, 19. See Kalisch On the Feast of the 
Passover [Comment, on Exodus, p. 180]), that the 
chosen people were prepared for political freedom 
and spiritual emancipation in a theocratic unity and 
brotherhood. But God had provided, in his 
gracious providence, especial means of bringing 
about this result in the institution of circumcision, 
the passover, and the Sabbath. When they went 
down to the house of bondage, the land of Egypt 
(Exod. xx. 2), they bore with them only the 
initial sign of a covenanted people, in that circum¬ 
cision which bound the individual alone to J ehovah 
(Kalisch on Exod. xx. 8) ; when they at last 
quitted it, they celebrated their exodus by the festi¬ 
val of the passover, the sign of a ?iational devotion 
to the God who had delivered them (Exod. xii. 6); 
and what the right of circumcision did for them 
once in a lifetime , and the passover once in a year , 
the primeval institute of the Sabbath, which had 
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never been dropped wholly among them, accom¬ 
plished with even a weekly frequency . This pro¬ 
bation does not fail of its purpose. Israel gets its 
adoption and call from its state of slavery to be 
the Lord’s ‘first-born’ (Exod. iv. 22), chosen before 
all other nations—to do for them what a first-born 
son was privileged to do for a family—to exercise 
priestly functions, to preserve and propagate the 
doctrine of God, and thus to become the teachers 
and prophets of the nations. Fresh from the 
signs and wonders of their exodus, which they 
had consecrated by the sacramental passover, the 
youthful nation is brought to the base of Mount 
Sinai, one of the heights of Horeb, the scene of 
God’s first revelation to Moses, there to be in¬ 
augurated in its theocratic polity for its holy func¬ 
tions. It is to be observed, that as usual with God 
in his dealings with men, the first overtures of a 
covenant come from the Divine being. After his 
own precedents of mercy in the cases of Noah* 
(Gen. vi. 18 ; ix. 9-17), and of Abraham (xvii. 
2-8), repeated with Isaac (xxvi. 2-5), and with 
Jacob (xxxv. 9-12), God now expressly invites, 
through Moses, the liberated nation to enter with 
him into a gracious covenant (Exod. xix. 3-6). 
The people promptly accept the offer and its con¬ 
ditions (xix. 8). A solemn preparation during 
three days is made (xix. 10-15) for the interview, 
which Jehovah proposed to hold in clouded majesty 
(xix. 9). Subdued, however, as his glory was, it 
was too much for the terrestrial objects before 
which it was displayed. Old Sinai ‘ quaked 
greatly’ (xix. 18) ; ‘all the people in the camp 
trembled’ (xix. 16) ; and even Moses, used as he 
was to the presence of God, partook of the awful 
feeling (Heb. xii. 21). Amidst these sublime 
portents of thunders and lightnings, and trembling 
hearts, and surrounded with a heavenly retinue 
(Deut. xxxiii. 2), Jehovah spake in audible words 
to the ‘ sanctified’ host, which were ranged at a 
specified distance around the foot of the mountain, 
and whose attention had been fixed by a loud 
trumpet sound. ‘ Ten words,’ or utterances, are 
expressly mentioned as spoken by Jehovah (rnb’JJ 

D'-OTH, Exod. xxxiv. 28 ; Deut. iv. 13 ; x. 4). In 

these lies the Decalogue, the essence of the theo¬ 
cratic legislation, the root of all the other laws. It 
attested the will of God to the people, and hence is 
called * the Testimony’ (HViyn, see Exod. xxxi. 

18 ; xxxii. 15 ; xxxiv. 29) ; and was the earliest 
document of the Covenant, and, as such, was 
sometimes emphatically named ‘ the Covenant’ 
(rVH3n, Exod. xxxiv. 28 ; Deut. iv. 13 ; and so, 

later, 1 Kings viii. 21 ; 2 Chron. vi. 11). These 
‘ ten words ’ (the common synonym of ten com¬ 
mandments does not occur in the original Scrip¬ 
tures) were the only portion of the law which 
Jehovah announced himself. More, perhaps, he 
might have spoken, but the affrighted people en¬ 
treated that Moses might be their mediator: ‘Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear ; but let not God 


* The covenant, however, which God made with 
Noah belonged to the whole human race, and not 
to God’s theocratic kingdom on earth ; accordingly 

it is DVlStf (. Elohim ), and not !TliT (, Jehovah ), who 
speaks in Gen. vi. and ix. Von Gerlach, On the 
Pent . [Clark], p. 62. 


speak with us, lest we die’ (Exod. xx. 19). Enough 
had been done to reveal the real existence of 
Jehovah, and to vindicate the greatness of his 
majesty. So he condescended to the weakness of 
his people, and ceased from his personal commu¬ 
nications to them. But he added a caution against 
idolatry (xx. 22, 23), the vanity of which he bade 
them conclude from his own actual voice which 
they had heard (comp, verse 22 with Ps. cxv. 3-9 ; 
Is. xliv. 18-20). Moreover, as the nation in 
general had renounced its priestly access to Jeho¬ 
vah, an official priesthood became necessary ; 
God accordingly at once indicated to Moses the 
institution of an altar, and gave to him, who 
(as mediator) combined in himself at the moment 
all functions, including the sacerdotal itself (whence 
it was he who afterwards consecrated Aaron and 
his sons, see Exod. xl. 12-16), directions respecting 
it (xx. 24-26). The twentieth chap, of Exodus, 
which contains the Divine proclamation of the 
Decalogue as the nucleus of the theocratic law, is 
followed by legislative prescriptions, throughout 
chapters xxi.-xxiii. 19, which comprise what is 
called in chap. xxiv. 7, rfHIin 1 DD, ‘ the book of 

the covenant ’ (Havernick, Introduction , gives a 
much wider sense to this ‘ Book of the C. ;’ but 
Hengstenberg, On the Pent. [Clark], ii. 125 ; Kurtz, 
Old Cov. [Clark], iii. 141 ; Bertheau, Pie sieben 
Gruppen; Knobel, on Exodus; Rosenmiiller, in 
loc ., follow the prevalent opinion of the older 
commentators, which we adopt, influenced by the 
simple sense of the entire passage ; see Corn, a 
Lapide and Patrick on Exod. xxiv. 7 ; and, more 
fully, Dresdius, De libro qui liber foederis appella- 
tur). This ‘ Book of the Covenant’ contained pro¬ 
bably the ten commandments, or words of Jehovah, 
(as the basis) and ‘ the judgments,’ or statutary de¬ 
tails of the same, found in chapters xxi.-xxiii., 
which God gave the people by Moses, as the terms 
on which they stood in the theocratic covenant with 
him (see this division of ‘ the Book,’ apparently in¬ 
dicated in Exod. xxiv. 3, where HUT = 

the Decalogue, and = the subse¬ 

quent statutes, or Decalogue reduced to a practical 
code). 

The Structural Character of the Law .—In the 
13th section of Dr. Forbes’ work, On the Sym¬ 
metrical Structure of Scripture , the Decalogue is 
submitted to a symmetrical analysis, and the 
significance of the number ten as the symbol of 
completeness is illustrated after Bahr, Symbolik 
des Mos. Cultus; and Dr. Fairbairn’s Typology of 
Sci'ipture. This, however, we can do no more 
than thus cursorily refer the reader to (see also 
Kurtz, Old Covenant , iii. 121, and the autho¬ 
rities he quotes). It is more to our purpose to 
accept the number ten as the basis indicated by 
the Divine author himself (see the above-men¬ 
tioned Dnmn Jllfcyy of Exod. xxxiv. 28) of the 

structural form of his law. Ernst Bertheau, 
Die Sieben Gruppen Mos. Gesetze , has taken this 
basis ; and, whatever may be thought of his work 
as a whole (Ewald speaks very favourably of it, 
Geschichie des Volkes Israel , ii. 217, and accepts 
it as the groundwork of a still more elaborate 
structural division of some of the laws ; Baum- 
garten, Comment, zum Pentateuch, follows it largely 
in his vol. ii.; while Kurtz, Old Covenant [Clark], 
iii. 138, commends the hypothesis as having 
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1 much to recommend it,’ and as displaying great 
acuteness on the author’s part, but relinquishes 
it, too summarily we think, as untenable), there is 
no doubt much to interest the reader in it, and 
especially in this early portion of the Mosaic legis¬ 
lation, ‘ the Book of the Covenant.’ This he suc¬ 
ceeds in showing to consist of a group of deca¬ 
logues, which we must here be content with simply 
indicating. The ‘group’ contains seven sections, 
and each of these ten commandments. The first 
section is the Decalogue, /car’ God’s own 

spoken ‘words.’ This and the six other sections 
are contained in the following passages :— 

Section I. Exod. xx. 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 

16, 17.* 

Section II. Exod. xxi. 2, 3, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11. 

Section III. Exod. xxi. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 22, 26. 

Section IV. Exod. xxi. 28, 33, 35 ; xxii. 1, 5, 

6, 7, 10, 14, 16. 

Section V. Exod. xxii. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 
26, 28, 29, 31. 

Section VI. Exod. xxiii. 1, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 

7, 8. [Verses 9-13 contain special and isolated 
precepts.] t 

Section VII. Exod. xxiii. 14, 15, 15, 16, 16, 

17, 18, 18, 19, 19. 

‘The Book of the Covenant,’ which is thus dis¬ 
tributed, suitably ends with a decade of blessings 
(Bertheau, pp. 72-76). These blessings our author 
apportions among the last fourteen verses of 
chapter xxiii., in the manner following :—20, 23, 
25, 25, 26, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31-33. With them 
the first great division of the laws of Moses is con¬ 
cluded ; but before we proceed to the subsequent 
laws, we have to notice the brief but highly signi¬ 
ficant history which intervenes in Exod. xxiv. 
We have seen with what promptitude the nation 
accepted God’s proposal of a covenant, and the 
great preamble of its conditions and privileges 
(Exod. xix. 8). With similar alacrity and with a 
like formula does it now ratify the covenant itself, 
and receive its sequel of promises. This ratifica¬ 
tion was confirmed with solemn sacrificial rites 


* The Arabic figures which mark the verses also 
indicate the beginning of the various command¬ 
ments. When the figure is repeated it must be 
understood that as many commandments begin in 
the verse as there are repetitions of the same figure : 
thus, in section ii. tiuo commandments have their 
beginning in the twice repeated verse 3 of Exod. 
xxi., each indicated by the formula DX, ‘ if.’ 

+ So Bertheau, pp. 42-48. Notwithstanding the 
force of the remarks by which he justifies this 
isolation of verses 9-13, it is difficult to agree with 
him in detaching the precepts they contain from 
the context, with which they seem naturally to 
cohere. We venture to substitute the following 
arrangement of the first 13 verses of chap, xxiii., 
as forming a decade of precepts in themselves, 
without any elimination—1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12, 13. We must not be Regarded as pledging 
ourselves to an absolute reception of Bertheau’s 
hypothesis in all its details. We think his second 
group very arbitrary, and this part of his work has 
exposed him to most severe criticism ; but we can¬ 
not but admit that after all drawbacks his general 
arrangement has much to recommend it. 

VOL. hi. * 
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(vers. 4, 5; comp. Homer, //. iii. 297-301, and 
the fecial rites described by Livy, Hist. i. 24; 
see also similar ceremonies suggested by Plato, 
Critias , and J. D. Michaelis’ note thereon in his 
Mosaisches Recht [Smith’s trans., i. 364], sec. 70), 
for the performance of which Moses appoints, for 
want of the Levitical priesthood not yet conse¬ 
crated, ‘ young men of the children of Israel,’ who 
were either the first-born (see Exod. xiii. 2) or 
select youths of special aptitude for the work with¬ 
out regard to primogeniture (so. with less reason, 
Abarbanel, quoted by Rosenmiilier; comp. xix. 22). 
One point of this ceremonial has a profound con¬ 
nection with our Lord’s institution of the Eucha¬ 
rist (comp. ver. 8 with Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 
24 ; Heb. x. 22; 1 Pet. i. 2). The sacrifice was 
followed by a festive commemoration, by which 
God showed his gracious approval of the nation’s 
acceptance of his covenant, in the presence of their 
future priests and seventy representatives (ver. 11). 
This impressive and happy ceremony ended, 
Moses is invited to ascend the mount for a length¬ 
ened and solitary interview with God—to receive 
from him additional laws, now rendered necessary 
by his new relation to them as their theocratic 
king. A suitable residence must be provided for 
their Divine King, who purposed to dwell among 
them. Tent-like must be the palace, as befitted 
the at present nomadic condition of the people. 
The king, too, must have his court-officials, through 
whom access to the royal 'presence must be 
arranged for his subjects. Idence the next great 
portion of the Mosaic law pertains to the sanc¬ 
tuary or tabernacle, and to the priests and their 
sacred garments. With directions about these the 
book of Exodus is wholly occupied (except in one 
or two historical chapters) from chap. xxv. to the 
end. God gave his servant these details on the 
mount, ‘ patterns themselves of things in the 
heavens’ (Heb. ix. 23; comp. viii. 5), and this 
their heavenly original, as well as the minute care 
bestowed on them in the law, impresses on this 
part of the Mosaic code a profound importance, 
not only as the vehicle of elevated instruction to 
the Jews of old, but in its relation to the gospel. 
‘Christianity in fact is the pattern, of which, as 
already existing in the mind of God, the Mosaic 
scheme was a copy, impress (ri 57 ros), or imitation ’ 
(Freeman, Principles of Divhie Service, p. 151). 
Bertheau pursues his theory here, and sees as 
before decalogues of laws ( Gruppen , 104-128). 
His arrangement, which, however, more than 
anywhere else dislocates the text of Scripture, we 
here set down, specifying as before the beginning 
of each commandment by the verse figures :— 

Section I. Exod. xxvi. 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 
15, 18, 26-29 y containing ten laws about the 
materials of the tabernacle, etc. 

Section II. Exod. xxv. 10, 11, 13, 17, 18-22: 
xxx. 1, 3, 5-10; xxv. 31, 37-39; ten laws about 
the ark, the golden altar, and the golden candle¬ 
stick. 

Section III. Exod. xxv. 23, 24, 25, 25, 26, 28, 
29; xxvi. 31, 36, 37 ; ten laws about the table of 
shew-bread, the vail (before the holy of holies), 
and me hanging (before the holy place). 

Section IV. Exod. xxvii. 9-19; xxx. 18-21, 25- 
33> 34-38 ; xxvii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 4, 6-8; ten laws 
about the court, the laver, the anointing oil, the 
incense, and the brazen altar. 

Section V. Exod. xxviii. 6, 13, 15, 22, 23, 26, 

Q 
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27, 31, 33, 36; ten laws about the priests’ gar¬ 
ments. 

Section VI. Exod. xxix. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 
13, 15, 16; ten laws about the consecration of the 
priests (first series). 

Section VII. Exod. xxix. 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 

26, 29, 31, 35, 38-42; ten laws about consecra¬ 
tion (second series). 

The book of Leviticus contains further and 
more copious portions of the laws of Moses. 

1st, Sacrificial Laws. —The early portion of this 
book is occupied with the divine directions respecting 
the various ‘ offerings.’ This is a very prominent 
part of the Mosaic code. For the history and 
nature of sacrificial worship, and a description of 
the different kinds of sacrifice, we must refer the 
reader to other parts of this work [Offering ; 
Burnt-Offering, etc.]; our object here is 
simply to classify these as they occur in the law. 
Bertheau’s third group includes them all, the 
seven sections of which, with their respective 
decades of rules, are as follow :— 

Section I. Lev. i. 2, 10, 14; ii. 1, 5, 7> x 4 ; hi* 
1, 6, 12; ten laws about burnt-offerings, meat¬ 
offerings, and peace-offerings. 

Section II. Lev. iv. 3, 13, 22, 27 ; v. I, 2, 4, 

15, 17 ; vL 1-7 ; ten laws about sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings. 

Section III. Lev. vi. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 

16, 18, 18 ; ten laws of detail respecting the burnt- 
offerings and the meat-offerings. 

Section IV. Lev. vi. 20, 21, 21, 22, 22, 25, 26, 

27, 29, 30; ten laws about the priests’ consecra¬ 
tion offerings, and of detail about the sin-offerings. 

Section V. Lev. vii. 1, 2, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 
ten laws of detail respecting the trespass-offerings. 

Section VI. Lev. vii. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21; ten laws of detail about the peace- 
offerings. 

Section VII. Lev. vii. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33-34; ten laws of general import 
respecting these offerings. 

The next three chapters of Leviticus (viii.-x.) 
are narrative. They describe the consecration of 
Aaron as high-priest by Moses, God’s commis¬ 
sioner, and that of his sons, in which ceremonial 
the law is carefully carried out for the first time. 
Aaron’s first official act was the blessing of the 
people, upon which Jehovah attested his pleasure 
at the proceedings by sending a fire to consume 
the offerings which had just been presented to 
him. But the Theocratic King was as swift in 
avenging the breach of his laws as prompt in 
blessing their observance. Whether from inex¬ 
perience in their new office, or a profane pre¬ 
sumption, which induced them to slight its 
prescribed duties, Nadab and Abihti, the two 
eldest sons of Aaron, ‘ offered strange fire before 
Jehovah, which he commanded them not, and 
there went out a fire froni the Lord, and they 
died before the Lord’ (x. 1, 2). This awful event 
led to the promulgation of one or two special laws, 
one of which, spoken by the Lord directly to 
Aaron, is of such a nature as to have suggested 
the supposition that the offending priests had com¬ 
mitted their fatal error under the influence of 
‘ wine or strong drink ’ (comp. ver. 9). The laws 
of sacrifice are followed by statutes on a kindred 
subject. 

2d, Laws of Uncleanness and Rites of Purifica¬ 
tion .—There is a certain gradation traceable in the 


order in which these are arranged in the book of 
Leviticus. Bertheau’s fourth group embraces 
them all, ending with the, grand expiation (the 
centre point of all the legal atonements) of the 
day of atonement. The sections run in the manner 
following :— 

Section I. Lev. xi. 2, 9, 13, 20, 24, 27, 29, 
39, 41, 43-45 ; ten laws about animals which are 
unclean and clean for food. 

Section II. Lev. xii. 2; xiii. 2, 9, 18, 24, 29, 
38, 40, 42, 47 ; ten laws about uncleanness from 
childbearing, and leprosy in person and dress. 

Section III. Lev. xiv. 2, 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 19, 20; ten laws about cleansing the leper 
[xiv. 21-32 contains ten directions supplementary 
to the third section]. 

Section IV. Lev. xiv. 34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
43, 46, 47, 48-53 ; ten laws about leprosy in houses. 

Section V. Lev. xv. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 
13 -15 ; ten laws about uncleanness by issues (in men). 

Section VI. Lev. xv. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24-30; ten more laws on the same subject (in 
women). 

Section VII. Lev. xvi. 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 20, 23, 
26, 27-28 ; ten laws respecting the great day of 
atonement. 

[The rest of chap. xvi. is taken up with an 
earnest exhortation on the importance of this the 
most solemn of all days in the Jewish calendar. 
The repetition of this exhortation on the occasion 
of fixing the precise time of the solemnity, in 
Lev. xxiii. 26, gives still greater prominence to the 
importance of this unique day.] The fifth group 
of the Sinaitic legislation comes with much pro¬ 
priety after the laws of ceremonial uncleanness, 
and the methods authoritatively prescribed for its 
removal. It wears the appearance of extreme 
severity. It prominently states the holiness of 
Jehovah, and calls upon his subjects to copy his 
holiness (xix. 2). The provisions, therefore, of 
this group of laws, aim at securing this holy condi¬ 
tion of the theocratic society. At first sight the 
contents of the group may seem heterogeneous. 
But, keeping in view the general purport which we 
have indicated, the reader will, on further exami¬ 
nation, discover a coherence of moral design under¬ 
lying the miscellaneous commandments which are 
contained in the next four chapters (xvii.-xx.) In 
arranging this group it will be seen that Bertheau 
postpones the 17th chap, immediately after the 
19th. [For his reasons see Gmpp. Mos. Gesetze , 
206-210.] 

3d, Laws of Mindiy kinds e?ijoining Holiness .— 
The sections which constitute this group, with their 
decalogues, are these: 

Section I. Lev. xviii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 13; ten laws about unlawful marriages. 

Section II. Lev. xviii. 16, 17, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 23 ; ten more laws on the same subject. 
[Verses 1-5 are a preamble, and verses 24-30 are a 
general sequel to the intermediate laws, in both of 
which the most earnest statement of moral sanc¬ 
tions is repeated.] 

Section III. Lev. xix. 3, 3, 4, 4, 5, 9, II, 12, 
13, 13 ; ten laws of various import, all enjoining 
holiness of practice. 

Section IV. Lev. xix. 14, 15, 16, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
19, 20, 23-25 ; ten other laws of the same character 
and purport. 

Section V. Lev. xix. 26, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33? 35 ; ten similar laws. 
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Section VI. Lev. xvii. 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15; xx. 
2, 6, 27, 9 ; ten laws of like purport. 

Section VII. Lev. xx. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
17, 18, 20, 21; ten laws of like purport in relation 
to adultery, incest, sodomy, etc. The last five 
verses (except the 27th, which seems to follow the 
6th in sense) of chap, xx., conclude this group, 
with another solemn injunction, befitting the sub¬ 
ject of this part of the law. The last words well 
express the intention of the Mosaic code, and this 
portion of it in particular : 4 Ye shall be holy unto 
me, for I the Lord am holy, and have severed you 
from other people, that ye should be mine.’ Then 
follows the last group of the laws which were given 
at Mount Sinai. 

4th, Sacerdotal, Festival, and Sundry Civil Laws , 
conclusion of the Sinaitic Code. —This portion of the 
law is arranged by Bertheau after this manner:— 

Section I. Lev. xxi. 1, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 
22; ten laws respecting the character and duties 
of the priests. 

Section II. Lev. xxii. 2, 3, 4, 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14 ; ten laws of the disabilities of the priests for 
their duty, etc. 

Section III. Lev. xxii. 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 29, 30 ; ten laws about offerings—their 
blemishes and perfections. 

Section IV. Lev. xxiii. 3, 5, 8, 9, 15, 22, 24, 
27, 34> ; ten laws about the feasts—their ap¬ 

pointed times, etc. 

Section V. Lev. xxv. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, n, 13, 14, 
15, 16; ten laws relating to the sabbatical year and 
the year of jubilee. 

Section VI. Lev. xxv. 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 34, 35-38; ten laws about the redemption of 
land, and its restitution at the jubilee. 

Section VII. Lev. xxv. 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 47, 
5°, 5L 53, 54» ten laws about servants and slaves, 
both foreign and Israelite, and redemption of the 
latter. 

Here ends the legislation of Mount Sinai; the 
26th chapter, which records its termination (ver. 
46), contains emphatic promises and threatenings 
of the Theocratic King. The Law of the Covenant, 
which formed the first of our groups, ended, as we 
saw, with a decalogue of gracious promises—but 
no threatenings were added to the nation, which had 
not yet declined from its obedience. Now, on the 
completion of the ampler laws of Sinai, and after 
experience of the people’s waywardness, menaces 
of anger follow promises of blessing. The bles¬ 
sings, as before, are enshrined in a decalogue of 
promises (in verses 4, 5, 5, 6, 6, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11- 
13). The threatenings, which are meant as a 
sanction to the five groups which have succeeded 
4 the Book of the Covenant,’ seem to have regard 
to the five titties seven sections of the command¬ 
ments which constitute these groups. They ac¬ 
cordingly fall into five sections themselves, and 
that in an order of gradation. (1.) Verses 14-17 
menace seven chastisements —terror ; consumption ; 
lrurning ague; fruitless sowing; slaughter by the 
enemy; subjugation; panic flight. (2.) Verses 18-' 
20 threaten a sevenfold increase of these punish¬ 
ments, if they prove ineffectual. (3.) Verses 21, 
22, contain a like threat of 4 seven times more 
plagues, according to their sins.’ (4.) Verses 
23-26 prescribe, on the failure of former resources, 
Jehovah’s further chastisements in & sevenfold num¬ 
ber, witjh the sword, 4 to avenge the quarrel of his 
covenant.’ (5.) Verses 27-33 predict the extreme 


4 fury’ of Jehovah, and its precise infliction on his 
rebellious subjects. 4 I, even I, will chastise you 
seven times for your sins ;’ and the seven stages are 
then enumerated :—Direful famine, in which their 
children should be their food ; the destruction of 
their high places ; the burial of their idols beneath 
their own carcases ; the desolation of their cities ; 
the desecration of their sanctuaries, with the rejec¬ 
tion of their religious services; the desolation of 
their land and its occupation by the enemy; and 
their dispersion among the heathen, with their 
rough usage and utter prostration and panic there 
(ver. 34-39). The whole denunciation ends with a 
beautiful allusion to Jehovah’s remembrance of the 
nation’s primitive fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob:—‘ I will remember my covenant with them ; 
I will remember the land; when they be in the 
land of their enemies (if then their uncircumcised 
hearts be humbled), I will not cast them away nor 
will I abhor them to destroy them utterly, and to 
break my covenant with them, for I am Jehovah 
their God.’ 

Appendix to the Laws of Sinai . — The last 
chapter of Leviticus contains supernumerary laws, 
which do not prescribe duties obligatory on the 
subjects of the Theocratic King, by reason of the 
covenant between them; but which rather direct 
such optional engagements as devout men might be 
disposed to make with God, in a higher sense than 
what was implied in their political relation to him. 
These engagements took the form of voivs; and 
God gives Moses, estimates of their value, at which 
they might be redeemed by such as made them, 
whether they were offerings of the person, or of 
cattle, or of houses, or of fields, or even of tithes. 
On comparing the last verse of chap. xxvi. with the 
last verse of chap, xxvii., we find that the latter 
chapter, though not a constituent part of the or¬ 
ganic law of the covenant nation, was yet a pendant 
to that law, containing principles of administration 
which were only applicable to that nation. The 
remarkable feature, which we have so often ob¬ 
served, follows us also in the structure of these 
supernumerary provisions. They are contained in 
two decalogues. Thus, verses 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10 [middle], 11, 13, constitute the first decade ; and 
verses 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 26, 30-33, 
form the second. 

Arrangement of the Camp of Israel; Order of 
March. —We have elsewhere called attention to the 
military character of the organisation which Moses 
gave his people, resembling in this respect the 
Servian constitution of the Romans, as described 
by Livy, Hist. i. 43 [Congregation]. Full par¬ 
ticulars of this organisation occur in the first part 
of the book of Numbers (chaps, i.-iv.), which also 
describes, in still ampler terms, the relation to the 
rest of the nation of the priestly tribe of Levi, and 
its office, wherein it was a substitute for 4 all the 
first-bom of the children of Israel’ (iii. 41). The 
census and the marshalling of the host were effected 
by Moses, according to the express directions of 
Jehovah. In these directions Bertheau finds a de¬ 
calogue, which he arranges thus :—Num. i. 1, 48 ; 
ii. 1 ; iii. 5, 11, 14, 44; iv. 1, 17, 21-49. 

Sundry Laws. —Though the law, as a whole, 
ends with the book of Leviticus, certain enact¬ 
ments, in larger or smaller groups, occur in the 
book of Numbers, which seem to have been occa¬ 
sioned by the circumstances through which the 
nation passed after leaving Sinai. Thus, in rhaps. 
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v. and vi. we meet with three decades of subsi¬ 
diary laws, concerning—(i.) The removal of all 
unclean persons out of the camp, which had been 
just before duly arranged, and trespass-restitution ; 
(2.) The remarkable process called 4 the trial of 
jealousy;’ and (3.) The law of the Nazarite vow. 
These are the decades :—v. 2, 2, 2, 7, 7, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 10.—v. 15, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22 [end], 23, 
25, 26.—vi. 2, 5, 6, 8, 11, 13, 16, 18, 19, 20. 

The Priests' Blessing. —Aaron is described (Lev. 
ix. 22) as blessing the people, when the fire first 
descended from heaven and consumed the sacri¬ 
fices ; but, as it would seem, without an expressly 
commanded formula. So important a duty, how¬ 
ever, was not to be left to the priest’s option ; so 
we have, in Num. vi. 22-27, a specific ordinance 
given, in which, for the first time, the divine idea 
of Three occurs in connection with God’s name. 
Into the profound meaning of this trine benediction, 
on which the doctrine of the N. T. respecting the 
Divine Being sheds much light, this is not the place 
to inquire ; on this question, we therefore are con¬ 
tent to refer the reader to J. Conrade Hottinger’s 
treatise, De Benedictione sacerdotali , ad loc., Num. 

vi. 24-26, reprinted in TJics. Novus Theologico- 
philol. , i. 393-400, appended to Critici Sacri , etc. 
Chapter vii. is narrative, but out of a circumstance 
recorded at its conclusion arise the regulations 
about the golden candlestick, and the consecration 
of the Levites, with their official duties, which are 
contained in chap. viii. 

A Second Passover .—The original rules about 
keeping the Passover (Exod. xii.) were in many 
respects purely of a temporary kind, suitable to the 
moment only : the festival, however, was meant to 
be perpetual, as an important means of the per¬ 
petuity of the covenant; no wonder, then, if on 
the emergence of circumstances of a nominal kind, 
fresh regulations should be found necessary; and 
such, in fact, occur in Num. ix., where a second 
passover is allowed, exactly a month later than the 
first and great celebration, in the case of disqualified 
or absent persons. In this supplementary rite the 
same liberality to the stranger was shown as in the 
principal ordinance. A long section of history, 
including that of the unfaithful spies, and the mur¬ 
murs of the disaffected people, and the fatal anger 
of the Lord, stretches to the end of Num. xiv., 
being interrupted (at the beginning of chap, x.) 
by a decade of regulations respecting the silver 
trumpets of call and summons. These ten rules 
occur in verses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8, 9, 10. 

The Decade of Temptations. —With the assistance 
of Bertheau’s acute and ingenious investigations, 
we have had abundant application of the decimal 
number of perfection to the structural form of the 
Law of Moses, and we have found this symmetry 
pervading even God’s denunciations and promises 
in a surprising manner. It is quite in keeping with 
this remarkable feature that, on the commission of 
the crowning sin of the people in accepting the 
evil report of the spies, God, in the preamble of 
his stem sentence, adduces ten provocations, as 
constituting the full measure of their sins against 
him. 4 All those men have tempted me now 
these ten times’ (Num. xiv. 22). Nor is this 
simply a number emblematic in this instance of 
completion, for in fact the ‘ temptations ’ men¬ 
tioned in the previous histoiy are, as Rosenmuller 
(Scholia , in loc.) and others have observed, exactly 
ten: (1) At the Red Sea; (2) at Marah ; (3) in 


the Desert of Sin ; (4) about the manna; (5) about 
the manna a second time (Exod. xvi. 27, 28) ; (6) 
in Rephidim ; (7) at Idoreb, in the matter of the 
golden calf—their seventh and greatest sin ; (8) at 
Taberah ; (9) at Kibroth-Hattaavah; (10) here at 
Kadesh, their tenth and exhaustive sin! 

The ultimate Decalogtie of Laws. —Between chap, 
xv. and the last chapter of the Book of Numbers 
lies the seventh and last of Bertheau’s groups of 
Mosaic Laws, embedded in sections of historical 
narrative. With the history we have here nothing 
further to do than to suggest its relation to the 
legislation which grew, out of it. The people had 
fallen from God in their rebellious acceptance of 
the spies’ evil report; but the faithful Moses, firm 
and undaunted as ever in his mediatorial office, pre¬ 
vailed on the Lord to forgive their sin, and to re¬ 
ceive them back into his covenant favour. They, 
however, had forfeited Canaan; only their children 
now were to inherit it. This reversionary pro¬ 
vision for the next generation occasions some new 
laws—the command respecting the sanctification of 
all fruits of the ground by meat and drink-offering 
(Lev. xxiii. 10) is here renewed with a more pre¬ 
cise command about the sin-offering. ‘The law 
was thus a pledge of the continuance of the cove¬ 
nant. The annexation of a peculiar law about a 
sin-offering of the congregation (Num. xv. 22-26) 
may perhaps have had its origin in the many chances 
of such sinnings in the wilderness, by which it might 
become doubtful how far the whole congregation 
was to be regarded as tainted with this guilt’ (Von 
Gerlach on the Pentateuch , p. 477). The sections 
of the last group of laws are arranged by Bertheau, 
as follows :— 

Section I. Num. xv. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 

13, 14-16; ten more specific laws about burnt- 
offerings, meat, and drink-offerings. [The rest of 
the chapter contains single and incoherent laws 
about sins of ignorance and their sacrifices, sins of 
presumption and their punishment, and regula¬ 
tions about fringes for the borders of garments. 
Bertheau leaves these by themselves as super¬ 
numerary. ] 

Section II. Num. xix. 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 10, 12, 
12, 13; ten laws about the sin-offering of the red 
heifer, and the purification of the unclean from the 
touch of a dead body. [The preceding chapter 
contains Aaronic precepts respecting the rights and 
incomes of the priests and Levites, as if in protest 
against the rebellion of Korah, who had com¬ 
plained of such special privileges. ] 

Section III. Num. xix. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 22; ten laws about unclean persons 
and vessels, and the purification of the former. 

Section IV. Num. xxviii. 2, 3, 9, 11, 16, 26; 
xxix. 1, 7, 12, 35-38; ten laws about the great fes¬ 
tivals and services of God’s worship, suggested appa¬ 
rently by the near approach of the conquest of 
Canaan, that the successes of the nation might not 
lead. them to the neglect or contempt of these 
paramount ordinances. 

Section V. Num. xxx. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
15; ten laws about especial vows; and when married 
and unmarried women are excused from their ful¬ 
filment. 

Section VI. Num. xxxv. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 72, 13, 

14, 15 ; ten laws respecting Levitical cities, and 
cities of refuge. 

Section VII. Num. xxxv. 16, 17, 20, 22, 26, 29, 
3L 32, 33, 34; ten laws respecting murder and 
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manslaughter. The last of these laws is worthy of 
special quotation : ‘ Defile not the land which ye 
shall inhabit, wherein I dwell; for I, the Lord, 
dwell among the children of Israel’—rnrP 

•on -jinn pib*. Thus all these laws ter¬ 
minate in Jehovah, who still keeps his covenant 
with his people, notwithstanding the many shocks 
they had dealt against it. The land, which was 
now full to overflowing with the sins of a guilty 
race ripe for judgment, is, in view of that covenant, 
already holy and sacred for a holy nation and its 
Theocratic King! 

The book of Numbers and the code of Israel 
alike end with a statute respecting female heiresses, 
which arose out of a case which came before Moses 
in the plains of Moab, shortly before his death and 
the invasion of Canaan. 

Repetition of the Law ; Deuteronomy. —The 
generation which had been delivered from Egypt 
had met that doom in the wilderness to which 
Jehovah had devoted them ‘in his wrath’ (Ps. 
xcv. 11), and their children are on the confines of 
Canaan ready to enter on its conquest. Moses 
employs the few remaining weeks of his life in the 
consolidation of his great legislative work. He 
recounts to the sons God’s mercies to their fathers 
all through the trials of their provocation, and 
above all he recapitulates the laws wherewith Je¬ 
hovah had organised them into a theocratic people, 
and urges them by every constraining motive of 
love and fear to obey them. This Deuteronomy 
is not to be regarded of course as, organically, a 
new code, or even as a material addition to the 
former legislation, in the same sense as the Sinaitic 
laws (contained in Bertheau’s Groups ii.-vi.), and 
the laws of Kadesh (Bertheau’s Group vii.) were 
organic additions to ‘the Book of the Covenant’ 
(Bertheau’s Group i.) It is rather an authoritative 
comment of the legislator upon his ozon laws ; or, 
to put it more correctly still, the inspired explana¬ 
tion of the laws of the Divine King by the accredited 
human agent who had been employed in their 
original promulgation.* We have thus, in Deute¬ 
ronomy, the human side of the law, as compared 
with the Divine side of the three preceding books 
—the subjective rather than the objective form. 
[Deuteronomy. ] All the commandments, there¬ 
fore, of this last book of the Pentateuch are given 
as injunctions of Moses, and not, as before, in the 
direct name of Jehovah. More of an ethical treat¬ 
ment of the law appears also in Deuteronomy. 
High moral aims are attributed to its discipline. 
The stern ‘letter which killeth’ (2 Cor. iii. 6), so 
manifest in the previous books, is here clothed with 
‘ the spirit that giveth life.’ Moses, the specially 
honoured servant of Jehovah, and the mediator 


* St. Athanasius exactly describes the purport of 
Deuteronomy in the phrase devrepoi kclI diead^Tjae, 

‘ repeats and explains and the designations of the 
Rabbinic doctors equally well express the character 
of the book. Some call it simply mittH 

‘iteration of the law,’ after Deut. xvii. 18, which 
A. V. renders ‘copy of the law;’ others, with a 
more explicit meaning, in reference to a phrase 
used of Moses in Deut. i. 5, designate the last book 
of the Pentateuch mifin ‘ exposition of the 

law’ (see more in Carozov, Introdudio in Vet. Test., 
i. 135, 136). 


with Jehovah’s people, had not been favoured with 
his unique opportunities of knowing God’s purposes 
and will (Deut. xxxiv. 10) without catching an 
insight into that great future for which his own 
legal dispensation was meant to pave the way. Nor 
could he have concluded the labours of his grand 
life with more effectual advantage to his nation than 
by adding the book of Deuteronomy to the law, 
with its treasury of spiritual truth, out of which, in 
the progressive scheme of God’s dispensations, the 
holy prophets were in course of time to take and 
expand such doctrines and precepts and promises 
as should gradually advance to the spirit and per¬ 
fection of the gospel itself (Davison, On Prophecy, 
pp. 51, 52). This characteristic of Deuteronomy 
was carefully observed by the ancient fathers of 
the church, and St. Jerome expounds their pro¬ 
found observation in these words—‘ Deuterono- 
mium quoque secunda lex et evangelicse legis prce- 
figuratio. Nonne sic habet ea qute priora sunt, ut 
tamen nova sint omnia de veteribus?’ as if the 
repetition of the law , signified by the title Deute¬ 
ronomy, after all received its best sense in its pre¬ 
figuring the law of the gospel, and so imparting a 
new aspect to the old commandments of which it 
treated (S. Hieronymi Opera [Ed. Ben. i. 276], 
Epist. ad Patdin.) 

Difference of Structure of the Denter. Law. —The 
parcenetic character of this last book of the Penta¬ 
teuch prepares us for the absence of that structural 
regularity which we have seen pervading the legal 
portions of the former books. Bertheau (Grupp. 
Mos. Gesetze, S. 312) remarks on ‘the manifest 
difference of the method, which has no longer the 
classification of sections and groups; but instead 
thereof a long connected discourse, grounded on a 
more general basis. The oft-recurring formula:, 
which were the legal sanction, especially the well- 

known n^D nirr> (And the Lord spake 

unto Moses), have now disappeared ; moreover the 
greatest change of the order, as well as of the form, 
is apparent.’ It must not, however, be forgotten 
that the great legislator is still an inspired agent of 
Jehovah, and that his communications to the new 
race of Israel carry no less real authority than the 
more formal decrees which he spoke to their 
fathers in God’s direct name. This authority has 
always been acknowledged by Jews and Christians, 
and no part of the Mosaic writings is more appealed 
to throughout the O. T and in the N. T., than the 
book of Deuteronomy. This book bears some 
resemblance, as to its place in the harmony of the 
law, to St. John’s Gospel in the evangelic harmony. 
It is supplementary, according to circumstances. 

Lazos peculiar to Deuteronomy. —Bearing in mind 
the general purpose and characteristics of this 
book, we are not surprised to find the lawgiver 
often quoting his laws inexactly ; sometimes ampli¬ 
fying their original form (as in Deut. xxiv. 10-13, 
comp, with Exod. xxii. 26, 27 ; and ver. 14, 15, 
of the same chapter, comp, with Lev. xix. 13), 
almost more rhetorico; and at other times simply 
referring to the code itself in the most compressed 
manner possible (as in Deut. xxiv. 8 comp, with 
Lev. xiii., xiv.) But in such cases there is no 
essential change in the 7 natter of the laws; and 
these cases are largely increased by other quota¬ 
tions in which he does not change even the form 
of the earlier laws ; so that the Deuteronomic ver¬ 
sion of the law of Israel is, in a genei al sense at 
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east, an express and authoritative corrobora¬ 
tion of the original constitution. Other cases, 
however, undoubtedly exist in which the earlier 
legislation is altered by the later. Yet it can 
hardly be thought that in even these a real change 
has taken place. The change of circumstances 
from the nomade state of the wilderness to the 
fixed abode in Canaan, is generally enough to 
account for the modification (for instance, the law 
of Lev. xvii. 3-5, is peremptory, and admits of no 
exception, for it was practicable in the camp of the 
wilderness; but, as it would be impracticable in 
Canaan, it is considerably modified in Deut. xii. 
15, 20, 21 ; although even here the principle of 
the original statute is completely reaffirmed ; 
comp. Deut. xii. 5, 6, 11, 13, 14, with Lev. xvii. 
3, 4, 5). Some twelve or fourteen instances of 
such modification have been pointed out, but they 
do not affect the authenticity of the legal docu¬ 
ments in anywise. The same authority under 
which the lawgiver acted in making these changes, 
enabled him still further to adapt his code to his 
people’s wants as permanent residents in Palestine, 
by the addition of certain new laws. 

King and Prophet. —The two most remarkable 
additions occur in chapters xvii. and xviii. The 
former passage (ver. 14-20) provides for the ap¬ 
pointment in due time of a king; and the latter 
(ver. 9-22) provides for the institution of the pro¬ 
phetic office. Thus the royal and the prophetic 
offices were a development of the law of Moses— 
himself ‘king in Jeshurun,’ ‘the ruler and de¬ 
liverer’ of Israel (Deut. xxiii. 5 ; Acts vii. 35), and 
the prince and the type of ‘ the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets’ (comp. Deut. xxxiv. 10, with xviii. 
15). These offices, which were thus cognate in 
origin, began their formal course together in 
Samuel and Saul. The holders of them were to 
be vicegerents of the Theocratic King to administer 
the laws of the Pentateuch ; but not to assume 
legislative powers by increasing or diminishing the 
original code. 

Miscellaneous Additions. —Peculiar to Deutero¬ 
nomy also are the following :—1. The levirate law 
(xxv. 5-10) ; 2. The law of divorce, which our 
Lord expounded and restricted afterwards (xxiv. 
1-4 ; comp. Matt. xix. 3-9) ; 3. The law about 
fugitive slaves (xxiii. 15, 16); 4. The association 
of priests with the supreme Judge, as commis¬ 
sioners for determining certain difficult cases [‘ ad 
caussas civiles quod attinet . . . non de rebus ad 
religionem pertinentibus.’— Clericus .] (xvii. 8-13); 
5. The law of the first-bora’s inheritance (xxi. 15- 
17); 6. The law which prescribes the number of 
stripes in flogging culprits (xxv. 2, 3) ; 7. The pro¬ 
hibition to ‘ muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn’ (ver. 4) ; 8. Severe punishment pre¬ 
scribed against individuals and communities for the 
practice of idolatry (xiii. ; xvii. 2-5) ; 9. The poor 
to be kindly treated in the year of release—diffe¬ 
rence in the treatment of the foreigner as to debt 
(xv. 1 -11) ; 10. Groves of trees prohibited near 
the altar of Jehovah (xvi. 21, 22) ; 11. Retaliation 
on false witnesses (xix. 16-21) ; 12. Laws of the 
usages of war—remarkable for their humane spirit 
both towards the Israelite soldier and the enemy ; 
fruit-trees to be spared before a besieged place 
(xx.); 14. Expiation of an uncertain murder pre¬ 
scribed (xxi. 1-9) ; 15. The privilege of a woman 
taken captive in war (xxi. 10-14) ; 16. Punishment 
of a rebellious son (xxi. 18-21) ; 17. .Speedy burial 
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of an executed malefactor (xxi. 22, 23) ; 18. 
Against the promiscuous use of male and female 
dress (xxii. 5) ; 19. The dam not to be taken from 
a nest with her young (ver. 6, 7) ; 20. Houses to 
be furnished with parapets (xxii. 8); 21. Punish¬ 
ment of wife-slander (ver. 13-21); 22. Certain cases 
of unclean persons excluded from the congregation 
of the Lord (xxiii. 1-8) ; 23. The military camp of 
Israel is to be regarded as holy with the presence 
of the Lord of Hosts, and to be kept free from 
unclean acts and things (xxiii. 9-14); 24. The 
house of the Lord to be unsullied with the fee of 
whoredom, or the price of an unclean animal (ver. 
17, 18) ; 25. Permitted trespass in the vineyard 
and the corn-field—the latter being applicable to 
the act of the disciples of Christ (24, 25 ; comp. 
Matt. xii. 1, etc.) ; 26. Punishment of the immo¬ 
dest woman (xxv. 11, 12); 27. The assertion of 
the great principle of individual responsibility 
(Deut. xxiv. 16). This law helps to explain the 
doubtful meaning of Josh. vii. 24, 25. The law 
of Moses was not likely to have been so soon dis¬ 
regarded by his successor. So that it may be con¬ 
cluded that Achan alone suffered without his 
children, under the provisions, as it would seem, 
of Deut. xiii. 9, 10, and xvii. 5. 28, 29. In care¬ 

fully preparing this list, by a comparison of Deute¬ 
ronomy with the three preceding books, we found 
two other statutes peculiar to Deuteronomy, which 
we have kept until now—one beginning and the 
other terminating that portion of the book which 
is specially legal (chap, xii.-xxvi.) The first of 
these strictly enjoins a unity of place in the pro¬ 
mised land for common worship, and the idea runs 
through the legal part of Deuteronomy (comp. xii. 
5, II, 14, 18, 21, 26 ; xiv. 23, 24, 25 ; xv. 20; xvi. 
2, 6, 7, 15, 16 ; xvii. 8-10 ; xviii. 6 ; xxvi. 2 ; xxxi. 

11) ; and the last prescribes the offering of the 
basket- of first-fruits at God’s altar, and suggests 
the form of a beautiful prayer to be observed at the 
ceremony, ending with these words, ‘ Bless thy 
people Israel, and the land which thou hast given 
us, as thou swarest unto our fathers—a land that 
floweth with milk and honey’ (xxvi. 1-15). 

Covenant of Deziteronomy. — Solemn promises, 
doubtless through the mediation of Moses, of obe¬ 
dience on the part of the new generation, and of 
blessing and protection on the part of Jehovah,* 
followed the conclusion of the Deuteronomic law 
(xxvi. 17-19). Moreover, a solemn ceremonial 
was ordered to be observed after the conquest of 
Canaan, in which tablets containing the new enact¬ 
ments were to be set up in a most prominent 
place, and sundry curses and blessings were to be 
pronounced on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim (chap, 
xxvii., xxviii.), the counterpart of those which we 
have seen sanctioning the legislation of Mount 
Sinai. 

Purport of the Law. —Such was the law of 
Moses, and such the protracted history of its pro¬ 
mulgation. The purity of the patriarchal religion 
was gone, and polytheism with its attendant 
idolatry had overspread the nations, when Jehovah 
called Israel to be the depositary of truth, and to 
be ‘ a holy people and a peculiar treasure to him- 

* A comparison of ver. 18-20 with ver. 10-12 of 
Ezek. xx., shows us that God’s proposals for a 
covenant with the new generation of Israel were 
not less gracious than they had been with their 
fathers. 
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self’ in the earth. The institutions which he gave 
them were admirably fitted to discourage idolatry, 
and to secure their allegiance to himself. In book 
I. of his most learned treatise, De Legibus Hebr. 
ritualibus, Spencer has examined the chief of 
these Mosaic institutions, and shown how, in pur¬ 
suance of the direct teaching of the moral law, the 
rite of circumcision and the Sabbath, by keep¬ 
ing the Israelites separate in the world, were 
remedies so far against the world’s sin of idolatry 
(chap. vi.) ; the distinctions of food had a like ten¬ 
dency (chap, vii.); so had the specific ordinances of 
time, place, and person, in the Mosaic ritual (chap, 
viii.) ; while the great festivals, with almost dra¬ 
matic force, reminded the chosen people of God’s 
historical providence over them, and associated 
this with the annual stages of his ever-recurring 
care (chap, ix.) How deeply rooted in the national 
heart was the impression produced by the Passover, 
to quote one instance, as a protest against the ido¬ 
latry of Egypt and other Gentiles, appears from 
David’s reflections (2 Sam. vii. 22-24). And this 
ritualism was supported by the direct instruction 
of the law, which always provided for the honour 
and reverence of God, and of the sacred names and 
services, and ministers, which had reference to him 
(chap, x.) The God of Israel was a holy and 
jealous God; his glory he would not give to 
another ; his name must not be vainly used or 
blasphemed ; neither must blemished offering nor 
unsanctified priest be employed in his service; 
and, as we have seen, his people must emulate his 
holiness—‘Be ye holy, for I the Lord am holy.’ 
But it was not "the sole, if indeed it was the pri¬ 
mary, purport of the law to educate the chosen 
nation. God had not forgotten his Abrahamic 
covenant and promises. In the patriarch’s seed 
the nations of the earth were still to be blessed. 
Israel had, therefore, a wider function than to 
cherish the truth for himself alone ; he was a 
steward of the divine mysteries, or rather a trustee 
thereof, for the good of mankind. From its reve¬ 
lation of God, as well as from its prescribed rites 
and sacrifices, it is manifest that the law kept in 
view a principle wider than the theocratic. At 
the beginning of this article we dwelt on the pro¬ 
minent feature of the Mosaic code as a theocratic 
constitution. Jehovah’s regal relation, as the poli¬ 
tical king of the nation, is everywhere apparent. 
But besides this, his higher character as God, the 
heavenly King, may be discovered underlying some 
of the Mosaic ordinances. The vessels of the 
tabernacle being of gold were suited to him as the 
national King; but "being moreover designed for 
the presentation of sacrificial gifts, they referred 
to him as the Divine Being. The twelve loaves of 
the shewbread seemed to indicate the nation’s pro¬ 
vision for its King; but then, as they remained 
intact, and were consumed only by the priests of 
the tabernacle, they pointed to God as one who 
needed not human food. The tabernacle, too, 
as adorned with gold and costly furniture, looked 
like the residence of a king; but as anointed and 
covered with cherubim, it was really only con¬ 
sistent with the habitation of the most high 
God. Again, the priests in their beautiful 
apparel resembled the ministers of the nation’s 
king ; but as they ministered in holy things 
(t&v ayicov Xecroopyoi), their services implied 
no less than the divinity of the God they 
adored. In like manner a double aspect is 
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assigned to every part of the tabernacle, furniture, 
and service (see Spencer, Disseriatio de TkeocraL 
find. ad calcem libri I. tractatus De legibus Hebr. ), 
a circumstance which accounts for the ascription 
in many passages both of regal and divine 
honours to Jehovah ; for both characters would a 
pious Jew behold in him, as David did, when he 
said, ‘ Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King 
and my God ’ (Ps. v. 2 ; comp. xx. 9; xliv. 4, S, 
21 ; lxviii. 24; lxxxix. 18; xcv. 3; xcviii. 6, 9; 
Is. xliii. 15; Zech. xiv. 16, 17; Mai. i. 14) ; for 
the law, which is the basis of the entire O. 1., 
proposes Jehovah as the God of the heavens and 
the earth, as well as King of Israel; and the taber¬ 
nacle, which was his dwelling-place, gave signs alike 
of his creative and of his regal power* (TronjTiKijs 
koX (3aoi\iK7}$, as Philo expresses it). But in no 
part of the Mosaic system did its ulterior aim 
appear more prominent than in the sacrificial 
services. In the significant variety of these, Israel 
was not only himself educated in a pious apprec.a- 
tion of his own relation, fallen and imperfect as he 
was, to a holy God, but he was the minister and 
upholder of a religious worship, which led by an 
inevitable progress to 1 the bringing in of a better 
hope’—the institution of ‘a better testament’ 
(Heb. vii. 19, 22). 

The Excellence and the Imperfection of the Law . 
—This twofold relation of the law to the present 
and the future gives it a paradoxical cast; and 
hence in the N. T.—especially in the more precise 
statements of St. Paul—it is spoken of in appa¬ 
rently contradictory terms. On the one hand, we 
have passages which predicate such excellence of 
it as becomes a revelation and transcript of Je¬ 
hovah’s will; on the other hand, it is charged 
with weakness and imperfection. ‘The law,’ says 
St. Paul [that is, the entire Mosaic system], ‘is 
holy, and the commandment [that is each detail 
of the law — 7) ivToXrj ] holy, just, and good ’ 
(Rom. vii. 12) ; but in the next chapter lie 
speaks of the law’s incapability (r6 abvvarov rod 
v 6 /jlov), ver. 3 ; an idea which is enlarged in Heb. 
vii. 18 into its weakness and inefficacy (aa'&evts 
Kal avojffieXls), and more categorically still in the 
next verse, into a statement that it failed in the 
accomplishment of its end (ou 8 £v yap ereXduaev 6 
p 6 /jlos) ; or, as A. V. renders it, ‘ The law made 
nothing perfect.’ The explanation of this paradox is 
given by St. Paul himself in a single clause, rjo^b'ei 
did, rijs aapKos, in which he attributes the failure of 
the law not to itself or its author, but to the sinful¬ 
ness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). What the 
apostle here explains, in the light of the gospel, 
was less lucidly stated by the ancient prophets, 
who saw and lamented the law’s perversion by 
their countrymen. One of the latest of them, 
retracing the history of his nation, says : ‘ I [the 
Lord] gave them my statutes, and shewed them 
my judgments, which if a man do he shall even 

* Spencer notices also a third attribute of Jeho¬ 
vah, much displayed in the O. T., and expressed 
in the title, ‘The Lord of Hosts.’ Whatever be 
the mystic force of this characteristic of Jehovah, 
we must here be content with remarking that this 
is not an essentially different relation from the poli¬ 
tical and regal one (see Spencer, De Theocrat. find., 
sec. iii.) ; although it probably refers to a higher 
development of it, and to the ultimate spiritual 
kingdom, as intended to emerge out of the earthly . 
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live in them ; but the house of Israel rebelled 
against me in the wilderness, they walked not in 
my statutes, and they despised my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall even live in them ; and 
my sabbaths they greatly polluted ’ (Ezek. xx. u, 
13). The intrinsic excellence, however, of the 
law is here vindicated in the words of the divine 
legislator himself, and the failure of it imputed to 
the wilful nation. We are, therefore, left to an 
appreciation of the law’s intrinsic perfection, undis¬ 
turbed by an inefficacy which was really not its 
own. Nor was this inefficacy more final than 
normal. God’s work of elaborate beauty and 
wisdom could not be permitted to succumb in per¬ 
manent weakness before the very objects it was 
designed to benefit. It keeps its ground to the 
last in the ancient dispensation. ‘ Prophecy,’ it 
has been elegantly said, * expired with the gospel 
on its tongue.’ But it is equally true that the law 
—* the law of Moses, with its statutes and judg¬ 
ments ’—had an equal share of its last solicitude 
(Mai. iv. 4); and one of the earliest assurances of 
the N. T. consistently resumes that solicitude in 
the words of Christ: ‘ Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy [or abrogate, /caraAucrat], but to 
fulfil: for verily I say unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled ’ (Matt. v. 
17,18). How stands the case then ? The answer 
to this question demands a recapitulation of the 
subjects we have already adduced in this article. 
The law, with its great derivative of prophecy, 
came between the rudimental promise of the prot- 
evangelium, as expanded in the Abrahamic cove¬ 
nant, and the accomplishment thereof in the gospel. 
Its divine author adapted it with admirable wisdom 
for the dispensational purpose op leading from one to 
the other. The patriarchal society having failed 
to presence the truths which had been originally 
communicated to it, it was necessary that these 
should be recovered, and a means provided for 
their safe custody and transmission. The family of 
Abraham, to whom this sacred charge was com¬ 
mitted, having grown into a nation, God was 
pleased to fence it round with a special organisa¬ 
tion, that it might be separate among the nations, 
and so be able to maintain its trust uninjured, and 
not, as heretofore, reduced to heathen perversions. 
For this purpose Jehovah became the King of 
Israel, and he inaugurated his covenant with his 
‘chosen,’ by giving them the theocratic institutions 
which were to regulate their entire life—social, 
moral, and religious. In these institutions all 
intermediate sanctions of conduct and policy dis¬ 
appear ; everything is referred at once to the 
Divine Sovereign—‘ Ye shall do my judgments and 
keep my ordinances, to walk therein : I am the 
Lord your God.’ This lofty standard is in every 
relation of life apparent. In all departments of 
education the appeal is, ‘Ye shall be holy unto 
me, for I the Lord am holy, and have severed you 
from other people, that ye should be mine ;’ and 
in the tenure of all property this is the underlying 
principle, ‘The land shall not be sold for ever, 
for the land is mine; ye are strangers and sojour¬ 
ners with me.’ Thus did the theocracy, with its 
apparatus of political and religious ordinances, 
teach the Israelite, not indeed by explicit revela¬ 
tion, but by irresistible inference, to connect the 
finite present with the infinite future in God. 


Such arguments as Warburton’s, however inge¬ 
nious, and in given instances valuable in combating 
objections, are apt to cramp the subject before 
us. The conclusion sought to be maintained, 
that the Mosaic sanctions are only of a temporal 
nature, is undeniable enough to become a truism, 
when confined within the narrow limits of the 
specific question ; for national legislation, as such, 
can (obviously) do no more than propose rewards 
and punishments for the present life. But this is 
not the entiie case. The theocratic laws were 
designed not only for teaching political duty, but 
for connecting man with God in a perpetual rou¬ 
tine of social, moral, and religious life, of which it 
would indeed be a violence to reason to suppose 
they would not infallibly suggest to the devout 
Israelite the assurance of an eternal happiness pro¬ 
vided by his Divine King , as the sequel of his tem¬ 
poral obedience. No doubt the law, which so 
strictly guarded him, would be equally sure to 
suggest another train of reflections. His own sin¬ 
ful nature and propensities would become painfully 
evident in the light of a revelation, which drew a 
contrast between Jehovah’s holiness and the 
unholiness of even his highest theocratic servants. 
The catalogue of disqualifications, through unclean¬ 
ness of priest and people alike, derived its parti¬ 
culars from all stages and conditions of life; and 
not so much from wilfulness as from inadvertencies, 
involuntary acts, and even inevitable blemishes 
and natural conditions of the person. In harmony 
with such reflections would be those deductions 
which the thoughtful Israelite must needs have 
drawn from the inflexible rigour of the moral law, 
contrasted 7 vith his own departures from it. These 
thoughts would not only create a longing for deli¬ 
verance, but would impress on the mind a new 
view of the significance of sacrifice to his Divine 
King. His Leviticus, read in the light of his Deut¬ 
eronomy, and the still clearer comments of the 
prophets, would be an infallible gospel to him. 
We cannot mistake the influence of the law on 
personal piety, when we read such earnest eulogies 
of it as are contained, for instance, in Josh. i. 

8 and in Ps. cxix. And how effectually it pre¬ 
pared its loyal adherents for the coming of Messiah, 
we gather from some glimpses into private life 
given to us in the gospels. Two instances occur 
on the very threshold : ‘ They were both righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless ’ (Luke i. 6; 
see other instances mentioned above in Jesus 
Christ [vol. ii. p. 546 ])-* Nor on public life 
was the Jaw without its signal influence. From 
the nature of the case the O. T. dwells much on 
the delinquencies and ultimate apostasy of the 
Jewish nation, even thus illustrating the import¬ 
ance of that law whose breach brought ruin upon 
the chosen people (see 2 Kings xvii. 15-23). But 

* It is worthy of remark that our lord repelled 
the three temptations of Satan by quotations from 
the book of the law, as contained in Deuteronomy 
(see viii. 3 ; vi. 16 ; and vi. 13 ; comp, with Matt. 
iv - 4> 7> I 3)* We adduce this as an instance of 
the devout use which was made of the law by 
persons of spiritual discernment. This great 
instance is confirmatory of the fact, which the 
Psalms and the didactic parts of the prophets 
make so patent, that holy men of old got "the tone 
and cue of their devotion from the law"of Moses. 
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we need not rely on negative illustration. The 
nation’s delinquencies were often followed by 
repentance, and a restoration of national pros¬ 
perity ; and in every instance the revival of bless¬ 
ing was brought about by reverting to the law of 
Moses. Moreover, we have some bright periods 
in the history of Israel, during which the law was 
honoured, with the happiest results to the people. 
The most instructive contrasts also occur through¬ 
out the history, all enforcing the excellence of the 
theocratic code as the veiy means of life and pros¬ 
perity to its subjects (comp. Josh. i. with Judg. ii. ; 
also 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7-9). The brevity of the sacred 
history has left us uninformed as to the regular main¬ 
tenance of the Mosaic institutions by the Israelites 
after their occupation of Canaan ; and this silence 
has led to the conjecture that some of them fell into 
desuetude, or, at best, uncertainty of administra¬ 
tion. It seems, however, to us fairer, and more 
in accordance with the nature of things, to con¬ 
clude that, except in specified instances of the 
contrary, these institutions were duly observed, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver. In¬ 
deed the frequent formula which eulogises the 
piety of the kings of Judah, ‘ He did that which 
was right in the sight of Jehovah,’ may well be 
construed in this sense of loyalty in administering 
God’s theocratic laws. One fact we uniformly 
find, that whenever the circumstances and even 
the government of the nation underwent any 
modification , the law was carefully preserved from 
change and neglect. The two critical epochs 
which bore most resemblance to revolution ary dis¬ 
ruptions, were the secession of the ten tribes and 
the captivity. But the law not only survived 
these changes, it even acquired fresh hold on the 
heart of the loyal part of the nation. The effect 
was doubly evident. Israel, though the stronger 
of the two kingdoms in material resources, never 
recovered from the shock which Jeroboam’s rejec¬ 
tion of the law gave it; while Judah, which re¬ 
tained the theocratic principle, long survived her 
rival, and only fell at last from neglect of the very 
law which had proved to be the defence of her 
pious kings. (For the salient instances of Jehosha- 
phat, Joash [Jehoiada’s regency], Iiezekiah, and 
Josiah, and the prominence of the law in their ad¬ 
ministrations , see 2 Chron. xvii. 9 ; xxiii. 18 ; xxix. 
and xxx. ; xxxiv. 14-xxxv. 19.) The same recur¬ 
rence to the law is observable on the return of the 
exiles. Nehemiah and Ezra prefaced their great 
work of reforming the morals of their countrymen 
by public reading and exposition of ‘ the book of 
the law of Moses which the Lord had commanded 
to Israel’ (Neh. viii.) We have seen how the 
royal and the prophetic offices were products of the 
law. Kings and prophets with great propriety, 
therefore, were in duty bound to devote their 
authority to the observance of its precepts. But 
kings and prophets passed away, the first having 
forfeited their mission, the second having fulfilled 
it; yet the law survived in unbroken, perhaps in¬ 
creased, strength. The living seer was no longer 
present with rebuke and exhortation ; but his 
written word was at hand, the last injunction of 
which would again and again come back upon 
men’s memories—‘ Remember ye the law of Moses , 
my servant , which I commanded unto him in Horeb 
for all Israel , with the statutes and the judgments' 
(Mai. iv. 4). Post-biblical histoiy tells how this 
valedictory charge animated the lofty patriotism of 


the Maccabees (1 Maccab. chap, ii.), but on this 
we must not enlarge. 

When sacred writ resumes her record, it is to 
reveal the melancholy fact that the wayward nation 
has forgotten the prophetic charge. Proud of a 
divine treasure of which no other race could boast, 
the Jewish people exulted selfishly over their ad¬ 
vantage, which contained within itself, however, 
the germ of a fatal reaction. ‘ They were exposed 
to the subtle temptation of substituting formulas 
for life ; hence arose the necessary reactions of 
[Pharisaic] dogmatism and [Sadducean] scepticism : 
hope strengthened into affirmation, doubt descend¬ 
ing to denial. Meanwhile the fresh joy of life was 
sinking under the pressure of superstition ; and, as 
the saddest symbol of the direction in which they 
were turning, the people of God shrank from nam¬ 
ing him [Jehovah] who was their strength,’ and 
(we must add) hastened to reject their Messiah, 
who was restoring and fulfilling their divine law, 
and bringing their glorious theocracy to its ultimate 
exaltation (Westcott, Introduct. to the Study of the 
Gospels , p. 54). We have already noticed our 
Lord’s grand vindication of the law; amidst the 
universal failure he fulfilled his Messianic mission 
— ‘magnified the law, and made it honourable’ 
(Is. xlii. 21). We are thus brought face to face 
with another paradox in the circumstances of the 
law. Christ rescued it from the dishonour which 
the infirmity and the wilfulness of Israel put upon 
it, by a life which satisfied the demands of its 
precepts, and a death which exhausted the signifi¬ 
cance of its types. But this very fulfilment of the 
law was in truth its supersession. All its purpose 
was effected ; and it survives in the gospel, no 
longer, indeed, as an obligatory covenant, demand¬ 
ing obedience and revealing the weakness of man, 
but as a monument of the wisdom and goodness of 
God, illustrating in its sacrificial details the one 
efficacious offering made once for all (Heb. ix. 26 ; 
I Pet. iii. 18), and in its moral precepts furnishing 
an unchangeable rule of conduct to the Christian, 
who has here a transcript of that holiness of God 
which ever has been proposed as the standard of 
human perfection, equally to the primeval patriarch 
(Gen. vi. 9, comp, with xvii. 1), the Mosaic Israel¬ 
ite (Lev. xi. 44 ; xix. 2 ; xx. 7; Deut. xviii. 13), 
and the disciple of Christ (Matt. v. 48; Col. i. 28 ; 
I Pet. i. 15, 16). 

The Lazv in its Human Aspect; its alleged Egyp¬ 
tian Origin. —Many writers on jurisprudence have 
illustrated the code of Moses by comparing its 
enactments with the laws of other nations; none 
more fully or ably than Michaelis, in his Mosaisches 
Recht [Smith’s translation, Commentaries on the 
Laws of Moses , in 4 vols.] From his work most 
of the following instances are taken ; they go to 
show that the provisions of the Mosaic law were 
not only superior to the institutions of the primitive 
nations among whom civilisation had made but 
little progress, but bear favourable comparison with 
those of an advanced state of society, and that on 
points of the highest juridical importance. Our 
instances must be few, but they shall be charac¬ 
teristic. a. One of the most widely-spread insti¬ 
tutions of the ancient world was that which pro¬ 
tected society by the avenging of blood. Not only 
in Hebrew Scriptures and Arab tales is this usage 
found, but the most polished Athenian literature is 
full of allusions to it; the Eumenides of ^Eschylus, 
notably, is based upon it (Muller’s Dissertations 
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(ii.), pp. 89-97 [edit. 2]). But nowhere can we 
discover any legislation like that of Moses (Num. 
xxxv. 31), which, by a just and wise enactment, 
represses the wild irregularity to which the practice 
of blood-revenge was naturally exposed (Michaelis, 
ii. 225 ; Muller, Dissertations , p. 95). [KINSMAN.] 
b. In like manner the Mosaic rules of warfare are 
humane in contrast with the customs of Egypt and 
Assyria, and even Greece (comp. Deut. xxi. 10-14 
with the Homeric treatment of female captives— 
cruel and heartless as it was ; see Michaelis, i. 463, 
464). The harshness of war was also softened by 
other beautiful provisions of the law of Moses; e.g ., 
by the considerate precept of Deut. xx. 19, 20, and 
by the prohibition of forced service, so common in 
the East. On this point, how striking the contrast 
between the law of Deut. xx. 5-9 and the brutal 
oppression of Xerxes, as narrated by Herodotus ii. 
210 ! c. The clemency and kindly character of the 
Mosaic legislation further appear in its provisions 
with respect to the poor (Deut. xv. 7-11 [Alms]), 
and to the stranger (Lev. xix. 33, 34; Deut. x. 18, 
19); and d. where at first sight it seems to be 
harsh, as in the power of the Father over the Son 
(Exod. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 9), further inquiry reveals 
a security against all abuse of this power by careful 
judicial process (Deut. xxi. 18-21), in which re¬ 
spect the statute of Moses presents, as usual, a 
happy contrast to the unchecked power of the Ro¬ 
man father (Michaelis, i. 443). e. The mildness 
of the Mosaic laws of debt are again in notable 
opposition to the oppressive enactments of the 
Roman law (Michaelis, ii. 294). We are not 
shocked with the barbarity of the torture and im¬ 
prisonment of the unhappy debtor, such penalties 
being unknown in the laws of Israel (Michaelis, ii. 
311-314). Indeed, the prison seems to have been 
absolutely discountenanced by the Jewish lawgiver, 
except as a temporary ward (Lev. xxiv. 12), al¬ 
though in later times imprisonment came into use 
(Jer. xxxviii. 6 ; Ezra vii. 26), but not from Moses 
(Michaelis, iii. 444). f Humanity was charac¬ 
teristic of his laws on other objects than man. 
Prohibition against ‘ cruelty to animals' is a happy 
feature of some modern codes; but we do not yet 
outstrip Moses, as the following beautiful instances 
attest—instances meant to civilize man no less than 
protect brutes, by subduing that coarseness of feel¬ 
ing which is sure to accompany maltreatment of 
animals:—When a man saw even his enemy’s beast 
lying under the weight of his burden, he must help 
him up (Exod. xxiii. 5); no ox must be muzzled 
while treading out the corn (Deut. xxv. 4) ; nor 
must any youngling of bullock, sheep, or goat, be 
parted from its dam for seven days after its birth, 
even for an offering to the Lord (Lev. xxii. 27) ; 
nor must the parent animal be killed with her 
young both in one day (ver. 28) ; nor must a kid 
be dressed in its mother’s milk (a thrice-repeated 
precept, Exod. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21); 
nor must the dam be taken with her young from 
their nest (Deut. xxii. 6, 7). Moses further en¬ 
joined that cattle should enjoy the rest of the Sab¬ 
bath-day (Exod. xx. 10 ; Deut. v. 14), and that 
even game was to have a jubilee on the Sabbatical 
year, and be allowed to feed in the fallow-fields 
unmolested (Lev. xxv. 7). g. Nor did this exqui¬ 
site consideration stop with men and cattle; it was 
extended to the trees of the field ! For three years 
their fruit was not to be eaten, that their strength 
might be reserved for later grow*.h (Lev. xix. 23) ; 


let the fourth year’s fruit be ‘holy to praise the 
Lord withal,’ and afterwards let the tree thus 
strengthened and thus consecrated yield its pro¬ 
duce without stint to its owner. But to return to 
human objects of legislation. The Mosaic code 
has been censured for its toleration of slavery and 
polygamy and its well-known levirate statute. 
These subjects will be found elsewhere treated in 
full—we mention them here in extenuation of the 
censure. Moses found all these institutions in full 
activity amongst his people. Their roots were 
too deep in the social soil to be extirpated. Like 
a wise legislator, as he was, Moses had no alterna¬ 
tive but to tolerate these customs; but he meant to 
improve them, and in nothing does his code show 
greater prudence than in these modifications. 
h. Respecting the last-mentioned statute, we must 
refer to the article Marriage, and to Michaelis, 
who traces the custom and its inconveniences, and 
the important modifications introduced by Moses 
(vol. ii., pp. 28-33). i. In his treatment of Poly - 
gamy we have a still clearer instance of the law¬ 
giver’s wisdom. The evil was too inveterate to be 
eradicated at once; he therefore would reduce its 
prevalence by every discouragement. His prohi¬ 
bition of eunuchs was one of these; and the law of 
Lev. xv. 18, by its inconvenience to the husband of 
many wives, could not have failed to be another. 
The domestic troubles arising from parental caprice 
and injustice incidental to this perversion of connu¬ 
bial life would be, moreover, greatly mitigated by 
the equitable statute of Deut. xxi. 15-17 (Michaelis, 
ii. 7-12). k. Of slavery , an evil which the efforts of 
Christianity have not yet effaced from society, we 
shall speak more fully elsewhere [Slavery]. We 
are here only concerned to notice what mitigations 
Moses provided to soften its rigour. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, Moses allowed no Hebreiu to be reduced to 
the servile state: the serfs of the Bible are foreigners 
(Lev. xxv. 44-46). Those Hebrews whose poverty 
sometimes reduced them to temporary service, re¬ 
gained their freedom and a handsome reward at 
the Sabbatical year and the year of jubilee (Exod. 
xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12-15; Lev. xxv. 39-43). But, 
besides these statutes against the perpetuity of ser¬ 
vitude, there were others which checked oppression 
and counselled humanity even during the limited 
period of service. These merciful enactments are 
in admirable contrast to the laws of Greece and 
Rome, and even to the theories of their most high- 
minded philosophers. In Greece and Rome the 
slave took no part in the public worship of the 
state : at some of the holier rites his presence 
would have been a pollution. But the Hebrew 
law made its slaves members of the congregation 
of Jehovah; so that at all the festivals, including the 
very greatest—the Passover—and the rest of the 
Sabbath-day and the initiatory rite of Circumcision 
(that sacrament of man’s equality before God) the 
Hebrew servants, and even the foreign bondmen, 
mingled with their masters and their masters’ 
families in the great duties and privileges of religion. 
In all cases of merciful prescription for the slave, 
the law appeals to the Israelite to remember his own 
bondage in the land of Egypt (Deut. xvi. 10-17)— 
an affecting sanction, which must have spoken home 
to men’s hearts, and which is one only of a multi¬ 
tude of signs of the law’s consideration for its sub¬ 
jects. The superiority of the Mosaic code to all 
other legislation in ancient and modern times in the 
treatment of the slave is illustrated in a masterly 
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sketch by Mr. Gold win Smith {Does the Bible 
sanction American Slavery? pp. 39-94); also by 
Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 155-191. /. In small points 

of detail, as well as in large principles, it is interest¬ 
ing to discover the clemency of the law. We will 
mention two and have done. The small rateable 
value of young slaves of the two sexes would act as 
a kindly obstacle to their coming into the market 
at all (Michaelis, ii. 168). m. Our last instance 
must be quoted in the very words of the legislator 
—they need no comment: * If thou at all take thy 
neighbour’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it 
unto him by that the sun goeth down ; for that is his 
covering only, it is his raiment for his skin; wherein 
shall he sleep? and it shall come to pass, when he 
crieth unto me, that I will hear; for I am gracious’ 
(Exod. xxii. 26, 27; Deut. xxiv. 12, 13).* We have 
said enough to illustrate, in its human aspect, the 
beneficent and merciful genius of the Mosaic code. 
It proves itself worthy of its divine author, whose 
voice we once more hear in our last quotation, and 
its spirit cannot be better formulated than in one of 
its own precepts, upon which the gospel founds a 
moiety of man’s whole duty: ‘ Thou shalt love thy 

neighbour as thyself’—?pE>3 JTlIinX (Lev. 

xix. 18 ; comp. Matt. xxii. 39, 40. For the legal 
bearing of this beautiful precept and the vindication 
of its equitable relation to other laws, see Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses, iv. 292, 293. It is to be observed 
that the stranger no less than the Hebrew is in¬ 
cluded within the operation of this precept; see 
ver. '34 of this same chap, and Michaelis, i. 373, 
374). This incomparable excellence and beauty 
of the Israelite laws will go far to settle a question 
which we must now, as briefly as may be, notice. 

Ilozu far was Moses indebted to Egypt for his 
Lazos? —From very early times the occasional 
similarity between the Mosaic institutions and 
those of various Gentile nations has been observed 
and variously accounted for. 1. Josephus {Contra 
Apion. ii. 40), with the natural pride of a Jew, 
said: ‘Our laws have been such as have always 
inspired admiration and imitation into all other 
men; nay, the earliest Grecian philosophers, 
though in appearance they observed the laws of 
their own countries, yet did they in their actions 
and their philosophic doctrines follow our legisla¬ 
tor ;’ with more to the same effect. A like opinion 
was held by his countryman and contemporary, 
Philo, who {Life of Moses, ii. 5) asserts that * the 
beauty and dignity of the legislation of Moses is 
honoured, not among the Jews, but also by all 
other nations.’ Josephus carries the influence of 
his nation further back than Moses; according to 
him {Antiq. Jud. i. 8. 2) Abraham was regarded 
with intense respect even by the Egyptians, who 

* A suitable illustration of the excellence of the 
Mosaic constitution, in its human phase, is ad¬ 
duced by M. Guizot {Meditations on the Essence of 
Christianity, pp. 208, 209), from Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill, and M. Salvador, to the effect that ’the 
prophets,’ whom they rightly regard as an offset 
from the law, ‘ were in church and state the equi¬ 
valent to the modern liberty of the press . . . 
accordingly, the Jews, instead of being stationary 
like other Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, the 
most progressive people of antiquity; and, jointly 
with them, have been the starting-point and main 
propelling agency of modern cultivation.’ 


not only derived their arithmetic and their astro¬ 
nomy from the patriarch, but were convinced by his 
reasonings to modify their * accustomed sacred 
rites.’ Origen {Contra Celsum, i. p. 13) sends 
Pythagoras for his philosophy to the Jews ; Justin 
Martyr {Apol. ii. p. 92) makes Moses the teacher 
of Plato ; while Clement of Alex, combines both 
statements, ascribing what was good in not only 
these two philosophers {Stromat, i. p. 342), but in 
Aristotle also {Stromal, v. p. 595) to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and especially to the Mosaic law, 
which was the object of much admiration in the 
East. 2. Other writers, however, without denying 
the influence of Moses, impeach his originality. 
They observe what they deem an extreme re¬ 
semblance to the religious ceremonies of the Egypt¬ 
ians in the Mosaic ritual; and to account for it, 
they suppose that the Hebrew lawgiver derived 
much of, at least, his ceremonial law from Egypt, 
learned as he was in all the wisdom of that country 
(Acts vii. 22). The children of Israel are thought 
by the maintainers of this opinion to have imbibed 
too much of the superstition of their house of bond¬ 
age, and to have been in too low a state of intelli¬ 
gence to receive the moral precepts and religious 
doctrines suited to the worship of Jehovah, without 
the aid of symbolical representations. Plence the 
entire ritual system which Moses gave the people 
was nothing more than an accommodation, not 
indeed to the mere human weakness, but to the 
perverse tendencies and idolatrous prejudices of 
those whom he had to instruct. The apostasy of 
the golden calf gave proof at once of the obsti¬ 
nacy of these perverse habits, and of the necessity 
of dealing with them in such a spirit of accom¬ 
modation as the law breathes. This low view of 
the ' Mosaic ordinances is, according to these 
writers, warranted by the words of God himself 
who (Ezek. xx. 25^ speaks of ‘ statutes that were 
not good, and judgments whereby the people should 
not live.’ According to Eusebius {Pnep. Evang., 
vii. 8) this opinion had its supporters in early 
times also. Even in the great Jewish doctor 
Maimonides, who is yet full of profound respect 
for the law of Moses, there are many traces of 
the hypothesis that its divine author observed 
the principle of accommodation in its structure 
{More Nevochim, iii. 32 [Buxtorf, p. 432J). It 
was reserved, however, for our own great writers 
—Marsham {Chronicus Canon ) ; Spencer {De 
legibns Hebr. ritual.) ; and Warburton {Divine 
Legation )—to concentrate attention on the subject 
by their very learned discussions. Spencer’s erudi¬ 
tion has probably acquired for the hypothesis a re¬ 
putation which will always secure to it some fol¬ 
lowers. Hengstenberg (in his Egypt and the Books 
of Moses [Clark, 1S45J) has applied the results of 
more recent investigations in Egyptian archaeology, 
and asserts an Egyptian origin [or reference as he 
expresses it] for some of the most conspicuous of 
the Mosaic institutions, including the sacerdotal 
vestments, the. Urim and Thummim, the Cheru¬ 
bim, the ‘Azazel’ of Lev. xvi., the red heifer of 
Num. xix., the laws about food, and the Nazarites. 
In this article we can only indicate, and not discuss, 
these opinions. They have not escaped severe 
examination ; and there are some learned writers 
I who have stoutly maintained the very opposite 
1 hypothesis. Witsius wrote his learned treatise, 

I AEgyptiaca, to confute the doctrine of Marsham 
I anil Spencer. He is full of Josephus’ idea, that 
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there was a divine originality in the Jewish revela¬ 
tion ; and that the heathen nations, and especially 
Egypt, instead of helping the Hebrew lawgiver 
with materials for the sacred code, rather borrowed 
from him. Spencer’s ingenious theories and Wit- 
sius’ learned refutations produced an antagonism 
out of which arose progress in the elucidation of 
some obscure points in Biblical literature. The 
two schools of opinion which have followed them 
have resorted to extreme conclusions both ways, 
equally difficult, indeed, for the thoughtful student 
to accept.* It is difficult, on the one hand, to be¬ 
lieve with Spencer, and still more with Marsham, 
that heathen superstitions could in any degree have 
been taken as a substratum whereon to construct a 
system for the express purpose of checking and de¬ 
stroying heathenism ; nor, on the other hand, can 
it be denied that between the Hebrew religious 
rites, described in the Pentateuch, and the religious 
rites of certain heathen nations, a resemblance 
more or less obvious exists, which it is impossible 
to prove, or even to imagine, to have been derived 
from the imitation of a Hebrew ritual. To test 
the latter difficulty first, Marsham attributes an 
Egyptian origin to the rite of circumcision; Spencer 
hesitates, but does not reject Marsham’s hypothe¬ 
sis. Witsius, to save the Biblical prestige of the 
institution, accounts for the allowed fact, that it 
was known to the ancient Egyptians, by the con¬ 
jecture that Abraham, whom we have seen Josephus 
representing as a great instructor of the Egyptians, 
communicated to them this sacred rite, which he 
had himself received from God. Other learned 
men had resorted to this explanation before Wit¬ 
sius ; Selden [De Synedr. Vet. Hebr. [Works, vol. 
i., col. 1219-1222]) gives this as his own opinion, 
and mentions a catena of authorities who have 
thought with him. But this explanation looks too 
much like a specious device for evading a diffi¬ 
culty to command implicit acceptance. Modem 
research makes it at least doubtful whether circum¬ 
cision was not known to the Egyptians ‘ long before 
the birth of Abraham ’ (Rawlinson’s Herodotus 
[edit. i.], vol. ii., p. 171, note 5). It is observable 
that our Saviour himself uses very general language, 
which throws back the origin of circumcision to 
patriarchal times , it may be to the very primeval 
period; for his words will suit the Sethite or 


* On Witsius’ side of the controversy the follow¬ 
ing may here be mentioned :—Solomon Deyling 
( Observations Sacra); J. F. Mayer [De tempori¬ 
ses et festis Hebr. [Ugolini, Thes. i. 378]); Vit- 
ringa [Observationes Sacra); Dr. Woodward ( A 
discourse on the worship of the ancient Egyptia?is — 
recommended as ‘an able refutation’ of Spencer 
by Bp. Watson) ; Shuckford ( Connection , etc., 
vol. i.) ; Dean Graves (. Pentateuch , pt. ii., lect. 5); 
Abp. Magee [Atonement, note lx.) Many eminent 
Germans have objected to Spencer’s views without 
committing themselves to the onesided opinions of 
Witsius. Bahr, in his very able work, Symbolik 
des Mosaischen Cultus , has taken this independent 
line. See a brief notice of the subject in Dr. Fair- 
burn’s Typology [3d edition], vol. ii., pp. 196-221; 
and Macdonald’s Introduction to the Pentateuch, 
vol. ii., pp. 366-400. None more eminent than 
themselves can be named by the side of Marsham, 
Spencer, and Warburton. Le Clerc (Comment. on 
Pentateuch) warmly adopted Spencer’s general 
theory. 


Shemite patriarchs equally as well as the Abra- 
hamic (John vii. 22). Now this difficulty we can¬ 
not ignore in our estimate of this question. But it 
is a light difficulty in comparison with the difficulty 
which oppresses the entire theory of Spencer. The 
very enunciation of it seems to involve an absurdity. 
To check Egyptian tendencies in Israel, Moses 
gives his people an imitation of certain Egyptian 
rites and ceremonies ! It is in vain that Spencer 
makes the lawgiver strenuously opposed to some 
portions of the Egyptian ritual; for his tolerance 
of other portions would nullify the effect of that 
opposition in a nation which the hypothesis repre¬ 
sents as wayward and indiscriminate in its preju¬ 
dices ! Bahr’s strong censure of Spencer’s theory 
is not too severe : ‘ God appears as a Jesuit, who 
makes use of bad means to accomplish a good end 
.... The relation of Israel to the Egyptians, and 
that of Moses in particular (as represented in the 
Pentateuch at the time of the Exodus), would 
rather lead us to expect an intentional shunning of 
everything Egyptian, especially in religious matters, 
instead of an imitation and a borrowing. [We may 
compare in this sense Lev. xviii. 3 : ‘ After the 
doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall 
ye not do ,’ etc. ; with Ezek. xx. 7-9]. . . . There 
was unquestionably the strongest inducement for 
Moses making the separation of Israel from Egypt 
as broad as possible. Everything Egyptian must 
be branded, and the remembrance of it by all 
means extirpated. But by adopting the ritual of 
Egypt [as Spencer makes him], Moses would have 
directly sanctioned what was Egyptian, and would 
have perpetuated the remembrance of the land of 
darkness and servitude’ [Symbolik, i. 41, 42). We 
think this a fatal objection to the Spencerian 
theory. Another damaging point in it is the un- 
certainty of its very principle. At one moment 
we are told that the destruction of idolatry was the 
primary intention of the Mosaic laws ; whence 
their tone was inflexible ; or rather the Israelite 
mind was to be bent in a direction the very oppo¬ 
site to that idolatrous one which it had acquired in 
Egypt. But the reader is no sooner landed on this 
firm and satisfactory hypothesis, than he encounters 
another principle incompatible with it—the princi¬ 
ple of conciliation. The inveterate propensities of 
the Israelites must not be offended ; and, accord¬ 
ingly, they are gratified with many Egyptian cus¬ 
toms, which they had learnt in their bondage and 
were unwilling to quit! A careful consideration 
of both sides of the question induces us to reject 
the positions maintained both by Spencer and by 
Witsius. But our rejection of their conclusions is 
modified by our acceptance of very much of their 
premises. We think that the learning of Spencer 
and his associates was well employed in tracing out 
the features of resemblance in the institutions of the 
Israelites and their neighbours ; while his oppo¬ 
nents did not lose their labour in illustrating the 
originality of those which Moses and his prede¬ 
cessors gave the Hebrew nation. 

There is, in truth, a third theory, which has 
every appearance of probability according to Bibli¬ 
cal data, and which is superseding its more partial 
predecessors in the acceptance of the learned. 
God, who sees the end from the beginning, from 
the very first consistently arranged his dispensa¬ 
tions, and gave them development; until, in the 
fulness of time, the Christian dispensation, which 
was the model as well as the end of those which. 
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preceded it, explained their characteristic features 
no less than their typical functions. The light of 
Christianity, reflected upon the scattered notices of 
patriarchal rites in the earlier Scriptures, enables 
us to perceive the close relation between the Mosaic 
and the pre-Mosaic ordinances of divine worship, 
and also their typical connection with the gospel. 
In the Mosaic institutions we find in fact a repub- 
lication, in probably a fuller and certainly a more 
explicit form, of the primitive ceremonial which 
God had given to the patriarchs. Now, we saw 
at the beginning of this article, where we re¬ 
ferred to Mr. Gladstone’s work on Homer, that in 
process of time the patriarchal worship was disin¬ 
tegrated and corrupted. Out of this disintegration 
arose the primeval forms of the heathen cultus , 
which in eveiy country retained a certain likeness 
to its divine and uncorrupted original. This like¬ 
ness, it may be presumed, would be kept up only 
in normal and prominent rites, while diversity 
would operate mainly in less important points—a 
presumption which is sufficient to account for all 
the phenomena contended for in the theories both 
of Spencer and his opponents. It was not the 
purpose of the author of the Pentateuch to narrate 
particulars of God’s first gift of religious rites to 
man. Pie rather intimates by scattered hints the 
existence of a sacrificial system with its priesthood 
(see instances mentioned early in this article), and 
that by no means confined to Shem’s posterity 
from whom sprang Abraham. A remarkable pas¬ 
sage in Ezek. xxviii. 11-19 undoubtedly refers to 
the Tyrian nation as having at first possessed a 
holy worship — ‘sanctuaries,’ afterwards ‘defiled’ 
(ver. 18), and as having been ‘perfect in their 
ways,’ until iniquity corrupted them (ver. 15). In 
this period of their primeval purity, ‘ full of wisdom 
and perfect in beauty’ (ver. 12), resembling the ex¬ 
cellence of ‘ Eden, the garden of the Lord ’ (ver. 
13), they seem to have had a sacred ritual, which, 
in grandeur and apparatus, reminds us of the 
beauty of some of the Mosaic details. They had 
‘ a minstrelsy of tab rets and pipes,’ and ornaments 
of precious stones, singularly like those of the 
breastplate of Aaron, which might possibly have 
adorned a primitive hierarchy (ver. 13 ; comp. 
Exod. xxxix. 9, 13). Moreover, with imagery 
which brings back to our memory the solemnities 
of Sinai, they are described as having been ‘ set by 
God’ upon his ‘holy mountain,’ and, wonderful 
to add, they had ‘ their anointed cherub,’ ‘ which 
covered’ perhaps another mercy-seat, and sym¬ 
bolised the divine presence (ver. 14). We must 
refer the reader for further information on this in¬ 
teresting allusion to a pre-Mosaic cultus , to an 
article in The Journal of Sacred Literature of April 
i860 (on ‘Sinai, Kadesh, and Mount Hor’), and 
another in The Christian Remembrancer of October 
in the same year (on ‘ the theory of the Mosaic 
system ’). We will only here add that the Tyrians 
in the days of their purity, previous to their 
settlement in Phoenicia, probably dwelt south of 
Palestine, and possibly were the first to whom the 
Almighty vouchsafed his glorious presence upon 
‘ the holy mountain of God,’ or Iioreb, that moun¬ 
tain which was again consecrated by the divine 
appearance to Moses and Israel, and yet again 
to Elijah; nor, indeed, would it be far-fetched 
to conjecture that the earliest of these revelations 
was not unaccompanied by some such solemnity 
as we have above seen inaugurating the Mosaic 


legislation in after times. What else is the mean¬ 
ing of Ezekiel’s statement : ‘ Thou didst walk up 
and down in the midst of the stones [rocks] of 
fire?’ as if Iioreb and its companions had blazed 
before the fires of Sinai were kindled. Calling, 
then, to mind the near relationship of the Tyrians 
and Egyptians, the former from Cush and the 
latter from Mizraim, both sons of Ham (Gen. x. 
6), we have, in this Scriptural record of a primitive 
Hamite worship of God, not only a strong confir¬ 
mation of the general view we have advanced 
above—that the patriarchal system was substan¬ 
tially the same as the Mosaic—but a highly credible 
solution of the difficulty over which Spencer and 
his opponents so earnestly contended. ‘ We can 
see at once how the Egyptians became possessed 
of such cherubic forms, ages and ages (as the 
monuments testify) before the Mosaic times. . . . 
Egypt had not invented the cherubic idea or shape. 
Moses was not indebted to a debasing idolatry for 
the form in which, under divine guidance, he cast 
the symbols of the divine presence. God’s gracious 
gift of cherubic presence and forms had been per¬ 
verted. It was only set in its ancient place again, 
when it appeared in the Mosaic system. The same 
may be said of the Urim and Thummim. . . . 
Here, too, Egypt had no doubt derived the entire 
idea from the ancient and pure system under which 
she had grown up [in company with her Tyrian 
kinsmen]. Moses was only instructed to reinstate 
the mystic jewels. . . . And this is the key to 
many other coincidences which have been pointed 
out between the Mosaic and the Egyptian religions 
institutions’ ( Christ . Remembr ., as above, p. 448). 
We are now in a position to sum up our evidence, 
and conclude our article. 

Conclusion. —As we began, so we end with the 
assertion of God’s uniformity of plan and aim in 
the development of his dispensations. All the 
earlier stages of his divine work on earth led on¬ 
ward to the perfection of the gospel, of which the 
Mosaic ritual (Iieb. viii. 5) and temple-services 
(1 Chron. xxviii. 12, 19) were no less than di¬ 
vinely-inspired sketches and patterns (comp, the aria 
[or etching] in the law , and the eiKibv [or full picture] 
in the gospel of God’s heavenly truth; Heb. x. 1, 
with the ancient dictum—‘ Umbra in lege ; Imago 
in Evangelio ; Veritas in ccelo’). This view gives 
order and simplicity to the revelations of the O. 
T. and N. T., and establishes their harmony and 
coherence against the semi-Manichaeanism of the 
Spencerian doctrine. (For a refutation of Spencer’s 
gloss on the important passage, Ezek. xx. 25, re¬ 
ferred to above, it is worth while consulting Dey- 
ling’s Dissertation, De statutis non bonis , in his 
Obs. Sacr. ii. 304-321. Moreover, while this view 
raises the Hebrew Scriptures to a level with the 
Christian , it gives us confidence in applying the 
details of the Mosaic system to explain the great 
subject of all the inspired record, the sacrificial 
work of Christ our Saviour. We do not say that 
the New Testament is defective or incomplete on 
this subject of paramount interest, but with St. 
Paul’s writings before us, we cannot err in the 
conviction that the greatness of Christ’s work 
cannot be adequately understood, unless we bring 
to its elucidation that divinely-provided commen¬ 
tary of the great Mosaic code, which is everywhere 
presupposed by our blessed Lord and his apostles, 
as the basis of their own instruction and doctrine. 

! Appendix. —Much has been written on the prin- 
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ciple of classification which should be observed in 
arranging a digest of the Mosaic statutes. The 
ordinary one, which divides them into the three 
heads of moral , ceremonial, and political laws, has 
been objected to, as being unsuited to the charac¬ 
ter of the Mosaic institutions, which are said to 
‘ obliterate any such supposed separation of laws, 
and refer all to first principles, depending on the 
will of God and the nature of man’ (Smith’s Diet, 
of the Bible , ii. 69). It is quite true, as the thought¬ 
ful writer of that portion of the dictionary observes, 
that ‘ any single ordinance might have at once a 
moral, a ceremonial, and a political bearing,’ and 
we would endorse his caution here. But we fear 
that the logical difficulty underlies every arrange¬ 
ment more or less. In his own able analysis into 
civil , criminal, judicial , and ecclesiastical laws, we 
encounter at starting an instance which repeats 
itself at the head both of the civil and the criminal 
categories. Besides this objection, with which, as' 
being inevitable, we find no fault, there is another, 
which renders his division, in our opinion, less 
suitable to the Mosaic code than the older one, 
which it professedly supersedes. The ten com - 
mandments are the basis and substance of all the 
enactments, whether of the Book of the Covenant, 
the legislation of Sinai, and the laws of Kadesh, 
or of the Deuteronomic edition of the code. Our 
structural analysis above has proved this to be the 
case. No digest is, to say the least, characteristic, 
which does not put the great Decalogue at its 
head. Philo long ago did this ( De Decalogo [Works, 
by Turnebus and Hoeschel], p. 746), when he 
distinguished tpie ten spoken by God himself 
from those which were promulgated by the agency 
of his prophet, ‘ and which are all referred to 
those others ’ —robs d£ did rod vpo(pr)TOV Travras eir’ 
iicelvovs avcKpepe&at. After a discussion, there¬ 
fore, of the general character of the Decalogue, 
Philo proceeds to consider in consecutive treatises 
the other particular laws, as deductions from the 
ten successively. The threefold division which 
Moses himself makes of his laws on several promi¬ 
nent occasions (as at the end of the Sinaitic section, 
Lev. xxvi. 46, and in the recapitulation of Deute¬ 
ronomy, vi. 1 ; vii. 11), has been sometimes sup¬ 
posed to justify the usual triple category; as if 
min, the whole code=n*lV£Dn, evroKal, moral 

precepts; and D'pnn, the ceremonial laws ; and 

the judicial or political ordinances (see 

Scott on Deut vi. 1); but this we fear cannot be 
substantiated. The triads are not expressed always 
in the same terms, and the interchanges which 
occur in their use only prove that the legal terms 
of the Hebrew code are synonymous*—a result 


* The Hebrew Scriptures are extremely rich in 
these legal synonyms. ‘ There are in Ps. cxix. no 
less than eight several names by which (according 
to the different aspects in which it is regarded) the 
law of God is designated—rmn, ‘law;’ jTfiy, 
‘testimonies;’ JTlVD, ‘commandments;’ □'’pn, 
‘statutes;’ D'H’lpS, ‘precepts;’ D'DSI^D, ‘judg¬ 
ments ; ’ "DT, ‘word;’ iTIDX, ‘word’ (see Tlnupp, 
Psalms, ii. 253). How paramount a place in the 
teaching of the O. T., and in the thoughts of the 
devout Hebrews of old, the law of Moses occupied, 
is evidenced by this interesting fact. Other extra- 
synonymous terms for the law have been mentioned 


which shows that God’s laws are of a wide and 
comprehensive nature, and incapable of those sharp 
definitions by which men are apt to limit them. 
The Jewish doctors seem to have observed this, 
for they simply enumerate, without distinguishing 
them. They count 613 laws ; 248 are positive or 
imperative in form, and 365 are negative or pro¬ 
hibitory. They are given in consecutive enumera¬ 
tion, but with some arrangement of subject-matter, 
in Jost’s Geschichle des Judenthums , i. 451-466. 
These 613 statutes are arranged by Maimonides, 
in his More Nevochim , into these fourteen classes : 

1. Fundamental articles of faith. 

2. On idolatry. 

3. Reformation of manners. 

4. On alms, loans, and debts. 

5. On injustice and rapine. 

6. On theft, robbery, and false witness [pe¬ 

cuniary mulcts]. 

7. On lending, hiring, depositing, etc. [pecuni¬ 

ary judgments]. 

8. On holy days—the Sabbath and festival 

days. 

9. On public prayer, the Shema , etc. 

10. The sanctuary—its ministers, vessels, etc. 

11. On oblations. 

12. On pollutions and purifications. 

13. On prohibited meats [Nazarite laws]. 

14. Unlawful concubinage [circumcision, etc.] 

Maimonides further generalises these into (1) 
Precepts relating to God and man; (2) Precepts 
relating to man and man; but the difficulty of 
even this large generalisation did not escape him, 
for he adds, ‘ It may be well to remark, that even 
the precepts of the former class do ultimately, and 
after many intervening circumstances, lead to the 
occurrences of the latter class.’ See Townley’s 
Maimonides , chap, x., pp. 193-197. For a useful 
analysis of the law of Moses, the reader is referred 
to Horne’s Introduction, vol. iv. pp. 27-30 of edit, 
ix., or vol. ii. pp. 590-593 of edit. x. (by David¬ 
son) ; or pp. 536-539 of edit. xi. (by Ayre). This 
analysis, which is arranged on the principle we 
have recommended above, has been also reprinted 
in some more elementary works. It is for prac¬ 
tical purposes very good.—P. H. 

MOSES PIA-COHEN. [Gikatilla.] 

MOSES HA - DARSHAN = the Expositor 
(l^Tin n^D U’OI), of Narbonne, flourished a. D. 
1080, and was the teacher of the celebrated R. 
Nathan. He is the author of the commentary 
on the Hebrew Scriptures, which is alternately 
quoted by the respective names of M y 1 
itmn, Expositions of R. Moses the Expositor, 
mi the Great Bereshith, Bereshith Rabba 

major , and Be 7 -eshilh Rabba R. Mose Ha-Darshan, 
and which has not as yet come to light. Copious 
and numerous fragments of it, however, are given 
by Rashi in his commentaries on Gen. xxxv. 8 ; 
xlviii. 7 ; Num. viii. 7 ; vii. 18-23 '■> 2 °, 21 ; 

xv. 14 ; xix. 22 ; xxvi. 24, 36 ; xxviii. 19; xxxii. 
24, 42 ; xxxiii. 1 ; Deut. xxi. 14 ; xxvii. 24 ; Josh, 
v. 9 ; Ps. xl. 2 ; lx. 4 ; lxii. 12 ; lxviii. 17 ; Jxxx. 
6 ; Prov. v. 19 ; xxvi. 10 ; Job xxxvi. 1 ; by Ray¬ 
mond Martin in his Pugio Fidei, Paris 1651, 

besides these eight, as occurring in this Psalm— 
the grand paraenesis of the law ; such as "pi and 
niX, both rendered ‘ was’ in A. V. 
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Leipzig 1687, both in the original Hebrew and 
in a Latin translation ; by Porchert in his Victoria 
adversus impios Hebrceos , Paris 1520 ; by Joshua 
Lorki, or Hieronymus de Santa Fide, as he was 
called after embracing Christianity, in his Hebrceo- 
mastix , Frankfort-on-the-Maine 1602 ; and by 
Galatin in his De A reams Catholic® veriiatis , Basel 
1550. These fragments, which are exceedingly 
important contributions to the history of interpreta¬ 
tion in the middle ages, show that R. Moses strove 
to explain the words and the context, and that he 
interspersed his literal expositions with ancient 
Hagadas , as well as with the interpretations of the 
sages of olden days. Comp. Zunz, Die Goilesdien - 
stlichcn Vortrdge der Juden , Berlin 1832, p. 286- 
293.—C. D. G. 

MOSES B. JACOB. [Albelda, Moses.] 

MOSES B. MOCPIA of Palestine ox Tiberias , 
also called R. Moses the Punctuator (ppm 'l), 

flourished circa a.d. 590. lie developed and 
amplified the interlinary system of vocalization 

TpUD, j'lnnnriDytt), called the Tiberian 
(^“D'D Tlp3), which has for centuries been adopted 
both by the synagogue and the church in all the 
pointed editions of the Hebrew Scriptures. Like 
his father, R. Moses also wrote Massoretic glosses 
both in the margin of the Codd. and in separate 
works, entitled npJ 'HDD. Comp, the articles 
Mocha and Vowel-Points and Accents in this 
Cyclopaedia.—C. D. G. 

MOSES, the Punctuator (ppjn ilOT) 
or the Cantor ()fn). He lived in London about 
the year 1230, and wrote the well-known Treatise 
embodying the rides about the points and accents of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, called HI Tlp’on HVJ, 

or mp'jn 'fe), also in the MSS. NTlpn JVTin. 
Excerpts of this treatise, made by Jacob b. Chajim, 
were first printed with the Massora in the Rabbinic 
Bible , Venice 1524-25, and since in all the editions 
of the Rabbinic Bible. The treatise has also been 
published separately with a short commentary by 
Zebi b. Menachem, Wilna 1822 ; and with cor¬ 
rections and German notes by Frensdorff, Hanover 
1847. Those who recognise the real importance 
of the Plebrew vowel-points and accents, will find 
in this unpretentious treatise a useful guide. R. 
Moses was thoroughly acquainted with and quotes 
the grammatical and exegetical writings of his pre¬ 
decessors, as Chajug, Rashi, Ibn Ganach, Ibn Ezra, 
Parchon, etc. Comp. Steinschneider, Bibliogra- 
phisches Handbuch, Leipzig 1859, p. 95 ; Zunz, Zur 
Geschichte und Literatur, Berlin 1845, p. III.— 
C. D. G. 

MOSHEIM, Johann Lorenz von, the famous 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Lubeck, 9th 
October 1694. He began to teach philosophy in 
the university of Kiel when yet a young man, and 
with great success. In 1725 he removed to Helm- 
stadt, where he occupied the chair of theology for 
twenty-two years. In 1747, on the invitation of 
George II. of England, he became chancellor and 
professor of divinity in the university of Gottingen, 
occupying that high position for eight years, or till 
his death, 9th September 1755. The best known 
of his very numerous works are his De rebus Chris- 
tianorum ante Constantinum Magnum , translated 
into English by Vidal; and his more popular In- 
stitutionum Histories Ecclesiastic® antiquioris et re¬ 


censions , libri iv., translated into German by Von 
Einem and by Schlegel; and into English, first and 
very imperfectly by Maclaine, and more recently, 
and in a far better version, by Murdock of New- 
haven, U.S. The Institutes are a clear, skilful, 
impartial, though somewhat mechanical compend, 
after the centurial style and arrangements of 
Flacius. Mosheim’s interpretations of Scripture 
are found in his Observationes Sacr®, Amsterdam 
1721; his Cogitationcs in N. T.locc. select ., Hannov. 

1726 ; his Erkliirung des /. Br. an d. Corinther , 
1741, new ed. by Windheim, 1762; his Erkl. d. 
bey den Br. an d. Timoth ., 1755 ; and in his volumes 
of sermons— 4 Heilige Reden.’ Iiis exegesis is 
usually broad and learned, and betokens good 
sense and sound erudition. Mosheim was a libe¬ 
ral Lutheran, distant alike from pietism and ratio¬ 
nalism. It may be added, in a word, that while 
in his Institutes his neutrality and apparent cold¬ 
ness have sometimes been construed into indif¬ 
ference, his other writings manifest glowing piety 
and ardent emotion.—J. E. 

MOTH. [Ash.] 

MOTHER. The Hebrew word for mother is 
DK, am , and is regarded by the lexicographers as 

a primitive, imitating the earliest lisping of an 
infant: they compare it with the Greek fjcdfuia , 

/ xd/uL/arj, /jlcucl; Sanscrit, ma, ambd; Copt., man; 
English and French, mama; German, amine, 
(nurse), etc. 

The ordinary applications of the word require 
no illustration; but the following points of He¬ 
brew usage may be noticed. When the father had 
more than one wife, the son seems to have con¬ 
fined the title of 4 mother’ to his real mother, by 
which he distinguished her from the other wives 
of his father. lienee the source of Joseph’s pecu¬ 
liar interest in Benjamin is indicated in Gen. 
xliii. 29, by his being 4 his mother’s son.’ The 
other brethren were the sons of his father by other 
wives. Nevertheless, when this precision was not 
necessary, the step-mother was sometimes styled 
mother. Thus Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 10) speaks of 
Leah as Joseph’s mother, for his real mother had 
long been dead. The step-mother was, however, 
more properly distinguished from the womb-mother 
by the name of 4 father’s wife’ (DN The 

word 4 mother’ was also, like father, brother, 
sister, employed by the Hebrews in a somewhat 
wider sense than is usual with us. It is used of 
a grandmother (1 Kings xv. 10), and even of any 
female ancestor (Gen. iii. 20) ; of a benefactress 
(Judg. v. 7), and as expressing intimate relation¬ 
ship (Job xvii. 14). In Hebrew, as in English, 
a nation is considered as a mother, and indivi¬ 
duals as her children (Is. 1 . 1 ; Jer. 1 . 12; Ezek. 
xix. 2 ; Flos. ii. 4 ; iv. 5) ; so our 4 mother-coun¬ 
try,’ which is quite as good as 4 father-land,’ 
which we seem beginning to copy from the Ger¬ 
mans. Large and important cities are also called 
mothers, i.e., 4 mother-cities,’ with reference to the 
dependent towns and villages (2 Sam. xx. 19), or 
even to the inhabitants, who are called her chil¬ 
dren (Is. iii. 12 ; xlix. 23). 4 The parting of the 

way, at the head of two ways’ (Ezek. xxi. 21) is 
in the Hebrew 4 the mother of the way,’ because 
out of it the two ways arise as daughters. In Job 
i. 21, the earth is indicated as the common 4 mother 
to whose bosom all mankind must return.’ 
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The particulars relating to the position which a 
mother occupied among the Jews, are involved in 
other relations, which are referred to the general 
head Woman. — J. K. 

MOUNTAINS. The mountains mentioned in 
Scripture are noticed under their different names, 
and a general statement with reference to the 
mountains of Palestine is given under that head. 
We have therefore in this place only to notice 
more fully some remarkable symbolical or figura¬ 
tive uses of the word in the Bible. 

In Scripture the governing part of the body 
politic appears tinder symbols of different kinds. 
If the allegory or figurative representation is taken 
from the heavens, the luminaries denote the govern¬ 
ing body; if from an animal, the head or horns; 
if from the earth, a mountain or fortress ; and in 
this case the capital city or residence of the gover¬ 
nor is taken for the supreme power. These mu¬ 
tually illustrate each other. For a capital city is 
the head of the political body : the head of an ox 
is the fortress of the animal; mountains are the 
natural fortresses of the earth ; and therefore a 
fortress or capital city, though seated in a plain, 
may be called a mountain. Thus the words head, 
mountain, hill, city, horn, and king, are used 
in a manner as synonymous terms to signify a 
kingdom, monarchy, or republic, united under 
one government, only with this difference, that it is 
to be understood in different respects ; for the term 
head represents it in respect of the capital city ; 
mountain or hill in respect of the strength of the 
metropolis, which gives law to, or is above, and 
commands the adjacent territory. When David 
says, 4 Lord, by thy favour thou hast made my 
mountain to stand strong’ (Ps. xxx. 7), he means to 
express the stability of his kingdom. 

It is according to these ideas that the kingdom 
of the Messiah is described under the figure of a 
mountain (Is. ii. 2 ; xi. 9 ; Dan. ii. 35), and its 
universality by its being the resort of all nations, 
and by its filling the whole earth. The mystic 
mountains in the Apocalypse denote kingdoms and 
states subverted to make room for the Messiah’s 
kingdom (Rev. vi. 14; xvi. 20). 

The Chaldcean monarchy is described as a moun¬ 
tain in Jer. Ii. 25 ; Zech. iv. 7; and the Targum 
illustrates the idea by substituting the word 4 for¬ 
tress’ in the former text. In this view, then, a 
mountain is the symbol of a kingdom, or of a 
capital city with its domains, or of a king, which is 
the same. 

Mountains are frequently used to signify places 
of strength, of what kind soever, and to whatso¬ 
ever use applied (Jer. iii. 23). 

Eminences were very commonly chosen for the 
sites of Pagan temples : these became places of 
asylum, and were looked upon as the fortresses 
and defenders of the worshippers, by reason of 
the presence of the false deities in them. On this 
account mountains were the strongholds of Pa¬ 
ganism, and therefore in several parts of Scrip¬ 
ture they signify idolatrous temples and places of 
worship (Jer. iii. 23 ; Ezek. vi. 2-6 ; Mic. iv. 1 ; 
comp. Deut. xii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 20; iii. 6; Ezek. 
vi. 3). See Wemyss’s Clavis Symbolica , pp. 309- 
316.—J. IC. 

MOURNING. This head embraces both the 
outward expressions of sorrow for the dead, re¬ 
ferred to in the Scriptures, and those expressions 


which were intended to exhibit repentance, etc. 
These subjects will be pursued according to 
Townsend’s chronological arrangement, and since 
they nearly approximate, will be pursued together. 
Assuming the propriety of this arrangement, the 
earliest reference to any kind of mourning is that 
of Job (b. C. 2130), who being informed of the de¬ 
struction of his children as the climax of his 
calamities, 4 arose, rent his mantle, shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground and wor¬ 
shipped’ (Job i. 20)—uttered sentiments of sub¬ 
mission (ver. 21), and sat down among the ashes 
(chap. ii. 8). His friends came to him by an ap¬ 
pointment among themselves to mourn with him 
and comfort him (ver. 11); they lift up their 
voices and wept upon a view of his altered ap¬ 
pearance ; they rent eveiy man his mantle and 
sprinkled dust upon their heads towards heaven 
(ver. 12), and sat down with him on the ground 
seven days and seven nights, waiting till his grief 
should subside before they commenced their office 
as mourners. Job then bewails aloud his unhappy 
condition (chap, iii.) In chap. xvi. 15, 16, refer¬ 
ence is made to the customs of sewing sackcloth 
upon the skin, defiling the head with dust, and 
suffering the face to be begrimed with weeping. 
Clamour in grief is referred to (xix. 7; xxx. 28) : 
it is considered a wicked man’s portion that his 
widows shall not weep at his death (xxvii. 15.) 
Upon Job’s recovery from his afflictions all his 
relatives and acquaintances bemoan and comfort 
him concerning his past sufferings; which seems 
to have been a kind of congratulatory mourning, 
indulged in order to heighten the pleasures of 
prosperity by recalling associations of adversity 
(chap. xlii. 11). Indeed, the expressions of affec¬ 
tionate joy and. grief nearly coincide. Joseph fell 
upon his brother Benjamin’s neck and wept (Gen. 
xlv. 14; comp. Acts xx. 37, 38, and Gen. 1 . 1). 
However it is to be accounted for, in the course 
of the book of Job, nearly all the chief character¬ 
istics of eastern mourning are introduced. This 
will appear as we proceed. The next instance is 
that of Abraham, who came to mourn and weep 
for Sarah (b. c. 1871), words which denote a for¬ 
mal mourning (Gen. xxiii. 2). Days of mourning 
are referred to in regard to the expected death of 
Isaac (Gen xxvii. 41). These appear generally to 
have consisted of seven, as for Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 
13 ; for Judith, xvi. 24; comp. Ecclus. xxii. 12). 
Weeping appears (b. c. 1729), either as one chief 
expression of mourning, or as the general name 
for it. Hence when Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, 
was buried at Bethel under an oak, at this period, 
the tree was called Allon-bachuth, the oak of 
weeping (Gen. xxxv. 8). The children of Israel 
were heard to weep by Moses throughout their 
families, every man in the door of his tent (Num. 
xi. 10; comp. xiv. 1 ; xxv. 6). So numerous are 
the references to tears in the Scriptures as to give 
the impression that the Orientals had them nearly 
at command (comp. Ps. vi. 6). The woman 
washed our Lord’s feet with tears (Luke vii. 38 ; 
comp. Ecclus. xxxviii. 17). Weeping, with lifting 
up of the voice, occurs in Ruth i. 9 ; 1 Sam. xi. 
4; 2 Sam. iii. 32 ; xiii. 36). Their excitable¬ 
ness appears otherwise; they shout for joy and 
howl for grief, even the ministers of the altar (Joel 
i. 13 ; Micah i. 8, etc.) Reuben rent his clothes 
upon finding Joseph gone (Gen. xxxvii. 29), and 
uttered lamentations (ver. 30). Jacob rends his 
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clothes, and puts sackcloth upon his loins, and 
mourns for his son many days; his sons and his 
daughters rise up to comfort him, and he gives 
utterance to his grief; 4 thus his father wept for 
him’ (Gen. xxxvii. 34, 35). Joseph’s brothers 
rend their clothes (Gen. xliv. 13); and this act, 
as expressive of grief or horror, occurs in multi¬ 
tudes of passages down to the last age of the 
Jewish empire (Acts xiv. 14). Scarcely less nu¬ 
merous are the references to sackcloth on the 
loins as an expression of mourning; we have even 
lying in sackcloth (1 Kings xxi. 27), and sackcloth 
upon both man and beast at Nineveh (Jonah iii. 8). 
Joseph’s brethren fell to the ground before him in 
token of grief (Gen. xliv. 14); and this, or lying, 
or sitting on the ground, was a common token of 
mourning (comp. Ps. xxxv. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 24; 
Is. iii. 26 ; xlvii. I; Ezek. xxvi. 16, etc.) The next 
incident in the history of the subject is the mourn¬ 
ing for Jacob by the Egyptians, which was con¬ 
ducted, no doubt by professional mourners, during 
threescore and ten days (Gen. 1. 3), called the days 
of mourning (ver. 4), though most likely that 
computation includes the process of embalming 
(Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians , v. 454, 459). It seems to have amounted 
to a royal mourning, doubtless out of regard to 
Joseph. Herodotus states that the Egyptians 
mourned for a king seventy-two days. The mourn¬ 
ing for Joseph’s father was renewed by Joseph’s 
command, with a very great and sore lamentation, 
upon the funeral cavalcade having arrived in 
Canaan, and continued seven days (ver. 10). The 
vehemency of that mourning seems to have sur¬ 
prised even the Canaanites, who in consequence 
named the place where it was held Abel-mizraim, 
or the mourning of the Egyptians (ver. 11). We 
learn from Diodorus that at the death of a king the 
Egyptian people tore their garments, every temple 
was closed, sacrifices were forbidden, and no festi¬ 
vals celebrated. A procession of two or three hun¬ 
dred persons wandered through the streets, throwing 
dust and mud upon their heads, and twice every 
day sung a funeral dirge in honour of the deceased. 
In the meantime the people abstained from baths, 
ointments, every luxury, and even wheaten bread 
(i. 72, 91). The Egyptians have ever been re¬ 
nowned for the vociferation of their grief; 4 there 
was a great cry in Egypt at the death of the first¬ 
born ’ (Exod. xiL 30). When the children of 
Israel (b.c. 1491) mourned under the threat of the 
divine displeasure, they did not put on their orna¬ 
ments (Exod. xxxiii. 4 ; comp. Joel ii. 16; Ezek. 
xxiv. 17). At the giving of the law the modes of 
mourning were regulated by several enactments. 
It was forbidden the Jews to make cuttings in their 
flesh for the dead (Lev. xix. 28). The ancient 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus, did not cut 
themselves (ii. 61); it was a Syrian custom, as 
appears from the votaries of Baal (1 Kings xviii. 
28) ; nor were the Jews allowed to make any bald¬ 
ness between their eyes for the dead (Deut. xiv. 1). 
The priests were forbidden to uncover the head in 
mourning (Lex. x. 6), or to rend their clothes, or 
to contract the ceremonial defilement involved in 
mourning except for their nearest kindred (Lev. 
xxi. 1, 4) ; but the high-priest was entirely for¬ 
bidden to do so even for his father or his mother 
(ver. 11), and so was the Nazarite (Num. vi. 7). 
These prohibitions respecting the head and the 
beard (Lev. xix. 27) seem to have been restricted 
VOL. in. 


to funeral occasions, as the customs referred to 
were lawfully practised on other sorrowful events 
(comp. Ezra ix. 3; Job i. 20 ; Is. xxii. 12; Jer. 
vii. 29 ; Micah i. 16). Even the food eaten by 
mourners was considered unclean (comp. Deut. 
xxvi. 14, with Hos. ix. 4 ; Ezek. xxiv. 17). The 
Jews were commanded to afflict their souls on the 
day of atonement (Lev. xxiii. 27), and at the feast 
of trumpets (Num. xxix. 7). All the house of 
Israel mourned for Aaron thirty days (Num. xx. 
29). The beautiful captive, whom the law per¬ 
mitted to marry, was required first to bewail her 
father and mother a full month, and the requisitions 
that she should shave her head and pare her nails 
have been by some considered signs of mourning 
(Deut. xxi. 11, 13). The Israelites wept for Moses 
thirty days, called the days of weeping and mourn¬ 
ing for Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 8 ; B.c. 1541). Joshua 
and the elders of Israel put dust upon their heads 
at the defeat of Ai, and fasted (Josh. vii. 6), as did 
the eleven tribes after the defeat at Gibeah, and 
wept (Judg. xx. 26), as did all the Israelites at the 
command of Samuel, on which occasion it is said 
* they drew water and poured it out before the 
Lord’ (1 Sam. vii. 6 ; comp. Ps. xxii. 14). The 
prophet Joel commanded a fast as part of a national 
mourning. A fast is proclaimed to all the inhabi¬ 
tants or visitors at Jerusalem (Jer. xxxvi. 9 ; comp. 
Zech. vii. 5). Fasting is practised at Nineveh as 
part of a public humiliation (Jonah iii. 5). In our 
Lord’s language, 4 to fast ’ and 4 to mourn’ are the 
same thing (Matt. ix. 15). Public humiliations at¬ 
tended with religious assemblies and prayers (Joel 
ii. 16, 17); with fasts (Is. lviii. 3); see all these 
united (1 Maccab. iii. 44, 47, 48). The first com¬ 
plete description of mourning for the dead occurs 
in 2 Sam. iii. 31, 35, where David commands Joab 
and all the people that were with him to rend their 
clothes, gird themselves with sackcloth, and mourn 
for Abner ; and David himself followed the bier, 
and they buried Abner in Hebron ; and the king 
lifted up his voice and wept at the grave of Abner, 
and all the people wept, and David fasted two days, 
and wrote a lamentation for the deceased. Elegies 
were composed by the prophets on several disas¬ 
trous occasions (Ezek. xxvi. 1-18; xxvii. 1-36 ; 
Amos v. 1, etc.) The incident of Jephthah’s 
daughter (b.c. 1187) is too uncertain to afford any 
index to the modes of mourning at that era. It 
appears that she was allowed two months to bewail 
her virginity, with her companions, and that the 
Jewish women of that country went somewhere yearly 
to lament or celebrate her (Judg. xi. 37-40) [Jepii- 
thah]. In Ps. xxxv., which is ascribed to David, 
there is a description of the humiliations practised 
by the friends of the sick, in order to procure their 
recovery : 4 When they were sick my clothing was 
sackcloth ; I humbled my soul with fasting ; I be¬ 
haved as if it had been a friend or a brother; I 
bowed down heavily, as one that mourneth for his 
mother ;’ where different modes of mourning seem 
adverted to for different occasions. Samuel is 
honoured with a public mourning by the Israelites 
(1 Sam. xxv. 1), b.c. 1058. Upon the death of 
Saul, David wrote an elegy (2 Sam. i. 17-27). 
This, like that upon the death of Abner, seems to 
be a poetical description of the character of the 
departed, like the dirge for an Egyptian king. 
Lifting up the hands seems to have been an ex¬ 
pression of grief (Ps. cxli. 2; Lam. i. 17; Ezra 
ix. 3). Messengers were sent to condole with sur- 
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vivors ; thus David sent such to Hanun, king of 
Ammon, upon the death of his father (2 Sam. x. 
I, 2) ; 4 Many of the Jews came to comfort Martha 
and Mary' (John xi. 19); ‘A great company of 



374. Mourning at Grave—Lifting up hands, etc. 


women attended our Lord to the cross, bewailing 
and lamenting him ’ (Luke xxiii. 27) ; ‘ Much 
people ’ were with the widow of Nain (Luke vii. 
12). Indeed, if persons met a funeral procession 
they were expected to join it—a custom which is 
thought to illustrate St. Paul’s words, 4 Weep with 
them that weep ’ (Rom. xii. 15). Herodotus re¬ 
lates that when Cambyses bewailed his calamities, 
the Persians tore their garments and expressed their 
grief aloud (iii. 66). The next incident in historical 
order is the mourning of Bethsheba for Uriah (2 
Sam. xi. 26). David, in deprecation of the death 
of his son by her, prayed to God for the child, 
fasted, and lay all night upon the earth. Ashes 
were often laid on the head in token of mourning ; 
thus 4 Tamar put ashes on her head, rent her gar¬ 
ment, and laid her hand upon her head, and went 
on crying’ (2 Sam. xiii. 19, 20 ; comp. Is. lxi. 3 ; 
2 Esdras ix. 38). They even wallowed in ashes 
(Ezek. xxvii. 30). Mourning apparel is first men¬ 
tioned in 2 Sam. xiv. 2, where it appears that the 
wearer did not anoint himself with oil (comp. Matt, 
vi. 17). In Egypt the common people allowed 
their beards to grow when mourning (Herod, ii. 
36 ; comp. 2 Sam. xix. 24). The first reference 
to hired mourners occurs in Eccles. xii. 5, 4 The 
mourners DHSlDn go about the streets.’ (The 
root of this word, observes Gesenius, signifies ‘ a 
mournful noise,’ and he adduces Micah i. 8; Jer. 
xxii. 18 ; xxxiv. 5). They are certainly alluded to 
in Jer. ix. 17-20, 4 the mourning women’ (probably 
widows, comp. Ps. lxxviii. 64; Acts ix. 39) answer¬ 
ing to the Prceficreof the Romans (comp. Hor. Ars 
Poet. 429). Another reference to them occurs in 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; comp. Joseph. De Bell. Jud. 
iii. 9. 5. The greater number of the mourners in 
ancient Egypt were women, as in the modern East. 
In the following cut (No. 375) mourners, all 
females, are shown casting dust upon their heads 
before the mummy of a man. Mourning for the 
dead was conducted in a tumultuous manner ; they 
also wept and wailed greatly (Mark v. 38). Even 
devout men made great lamentations (Acts viii. 2). 


When any one died in ancient Egypt the females 
of his family covered their faces with mud, ran 
through the streets with their bosoms exposed, 
striking themselves, and uttering loud lamenta¬ 



tions; they were joined as they went by neighbours 
and friends, and, if the deceased was of conse¬ 
quence, by strangers also. The men, girding their 
dress below their waist, ran through the town, 
smiting their breast, and throwing mud upon their 
heads (Herod, ii. 85 ; Diod. Sic. i. 91). The 
modern lamentations in Cairo seem to resemble 
the ancient. The mourners are said to parade the 
streets, crying, 4 Oh, my misfortune ! ’ 4 Oh, my 
brother!’ 4 Oh, my master!’ 4 Oh, lord of the 
house ! ’ etc. The similarity is striking between 
such exclamations and the following : Jephthalt’s, 
4 Alas, my daughter!’ David’s, 4 0 Absalom, 
my son; my son Absalom !’ (2 Sam. xviii. 33). 
4 Alas, my brother !’ (1 Kings xiii. 30). 4 Ah, my 

brother! ah, my sister! ah, Lord, or ah, his 
glory’ (Jer. xxii. 18). See Lane’s Modern Egypt¬ 
ians, ii. 286. 

Among other signs of mourning they shaved the 
head, and even tore off the hair (Amos viii. 10; 
Micah i. 16; Is. xv. 2; xxii. 12; Jer. vii. 29). 
Ezra plucked off the hair of his head and of his 
beard (Ezra ix. 3 ; Joseph. Antiq. xvi. 7. 5). The 
Jews went up to the house-tops to mourn (Is. xv. 
2, 3 ; xxii. 1) ; and so did the Moabites (Jer. 



xlviii. 37, 38 ; Judith viii. 5). They also made 
cuttings in their hands (Jer. xlviii. 37, 38) ; they 
smote upon the thigh (Jur. xxxi. 19 ; Ezek. xxi. 
12) ; on the breast (Nahum ii. 7 ; Luke xviii. 13 ; 
xxiii. 48) ; they smote both hands together (Num. 
xxiv. 10), stamped with the foot (Ezek. vi. 11), 
bowed down the head (Lam. ii. 10), covered the 
lips (Micah iii. 7), the face (2 Sam xix. 4), and the 
head (2 Sam. xv. 30), and went barefoot (2 Sam. 
xv. 30). Neighbours and friends provided food 
for the mourners (2 Sam. iii. 35 ; Jer. xvi. 7; 
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comp. Ezek. xxiv. 17) ; this was called ‘thebread 
of bitterness,’ ‘ the cup of consolation.’ In later 
times the Jews had a custom of giving bread to the 
poor at funerals, and leaving it for their use at 
tombs, graves, etc., which resembles the Roman 
visceratio (Tobit iv. 17 ; Ecclus. xxx. 8). Women 
went to tombs to indulge their grief (John xi. 31) ; 
anniversary mournings (1 Esdras i. 22). The ex¬ 
travagance of mourning among the Greeks is ridi- 



377. Mourning the Dead—Etruscan. 

culed by Lucian [Be Luctu ), who describes them 
as expostulating with the dead for leaving them, 
etc., and other particulars similar to an Irish wake. 
It is difficult to ascertain the philosophy of mourn¬ 
ing. Potter thinks that it consisted in receding as 
much as possible from ordinary customs and man¬ 
ners, in token that an extraordinary event had 
happened, and observes that such is the diversity 
of human customs that the signs of mourning in 
some nations coincide with those of joy in others 
[Archceologia Graca , ii. 194, 195, Lond. 1775). 
Although, no doubt, many modes of mourning are 
conventional, and originated in caprice, yet there 
would seem to be physical reasons for certain forms 
which have so widely and permanently prevailed. 
Shaving the head may be a dictate of nature to re¬ 
lieve the excited brain. Plucking the hair is well 
calculated to assuage the action of some particular 
organs, to which the sensations of the individual may 
be a sufficient guide. Beating the breast may relieve 
the heart oppressed with a tumultuous circulation. 
Cutting may be the effect of nature’s indication of 
bleeding. Crying aloud certainly diverts the atten¬ 
tion from anguish of mind or body. Tearing and 
rending seem to palliate nervous irritation, etc. 
(Carpzov, De cinerum ap. Hebr. usu matron's atque 
Indus Causa, Rostock; Kirchmann, De Funer . 
Roman. ; J. Q. Hedenus, De Scissione Vest. Ebrceis 
ac Gentibus usitata, Jen. 1663 ; or in Ugolini, The¬ 
saurus , xxix. ; Wichmannshausen, De Laceratione 
Vestium ap. Hebr., Viteb. ; also in Ugolini, Thes. 
xxxiii. ; Wichmannshausen, De Corpore Scissuris 
figurisque non cruentando , Viteb. ; J. G. Michaelis, 
De lucisura super mortuos , in Observatt. Sacr .)— 
J. F. D. 

MOUSE. [Achbar.] 

MOUTH (HE). The ordinary applications of 

this word, common to all languages, require no 
explanation ; but the following somewhat peculiar 
uses may be noted: * Pleavy-mouthed,’ that is, 
slow of speech, and so translated in Exod. iv. 10 ; 
‘smooth mouth’ (Prov. xxvi. 28), that is, a flat¬ 
tering mouth ; so also ‘ a mouth of deceit ’ (Ps. 
cix. 2). The following are also remarkable 
phrases: ‘To speak with one mouth to mouth,’ 
that is, in person, without the intervention of an 


interpreter (Num. xii. 8; comp. 1 Kings viii. 15 : 
Jer. xxxii. 4). ‘With one mouth,’ that is, with 
one voice or consent (Josh. ix. 2 ; 1 Kings xxii. 
13 ; 2 Chron. xviii. 12). ‘ With the whole mouth,’ 
that is, with the utmost strength of voice (Job 
xix. 16 ; Ps. lxvi. 17). ‘To put words into one’s 
mouth,’ that is, to suggest what one shall say 
(Exod. iv. 15; Num. xxii. 38; xxiii. 5, 12; 2 
Sam. xiv. 19, etc.) ‘To be in one’s mouth,’ is to 
be often spoken of, as a law, etc. (Exod. xiii. 9; 
comp. Ps. v. 10; xxxviii. 15). The Hebrew also 
says, ( upon the mouth,’ where we say, and indeed 
our translation says, in or into the mouth [e.g., 
Nah. iii. 12) ; that which is spoken is also said to 
be ‘ upon the mouth,’ where we should say ‘upon 
the lips ’ (as in 2 Sam. xiii. 32). ‘To lay the hand 
upon the mouth’is to be silent (Judg. xviii. 19; 
Job xxi. 5 ; xl. 4; comp. Prov. xxx. 32), just as 
we lay the finger on the mouth to enjoin silence. 
‘To write from the mouth of any one’ is to do so 
from his dictation (Jer. xxxvi. 4, 27, 32 ; xlv. 1). 

The mouth, as the organ of speech, also signifies 
the words that proceed out of it, which in the 
sacred style are the same as commands and actions, 
because they imply the effects of the thoughts ; 
words and commands being the means used to 
communicate decrees to those who are to execute 
them. Instances of this abound in Scripture, in 
various shades of application, but few of them are 
preserved in translation. Thus (Gen. xlv. 21), 

‘ according to the commandment of Pharaoh,’ is in 
the original, ‘ according to the mouth of Pharaoh’ 
(comp., among numerous other examples, Num. 
iii. 16; Job xxxix. 27 ; Eccles. viii. 2). Hence, 
for a person or thing to come out of the mouth of 
another is to be constituted or commanded to 
become an agent or minister under a superior 
power : this is frequent in the Revelations (Rev. 
xvi. 13, 14; i. 16; xi. 4, 5; xii. 15; ix. 19). 
The term mouth is not only applied to a speech or 
words, but to the speaker (Exod. iv. 16 ; Jer. xv. 
19), in which sense it has a near equivalent in our 
expression ‘mouth-piece.’—J. K. 

MOWER and MOWINGS. The former of 
these words occurs as the rendering in the A.V. of 
in Ps. cxxix. 7, which is elsewhere rendered by 

‘reaper;’ and the latter as the rendering of 
the plural of TJ, a shearing or cutting (Amos vii. 

1). The ‘king’s cuttings,’in this latter passage, 
probably refer to some claim of the king to the 
earliest grass. In Ps. lxxii. 6, however, fi desig¬ 
nates the grass after it has been mown. Hay¬ 
making, in the sense of the term with which we 
are familiar, formed no part of the agriculture of 
Palestine.—W. L. A. 

MOZAH (TOSH; Sept. 'XfiuKT ]; Alex. ’A fxwoa ; 

Amosa), a town of Benjamin, mentioned only in 
Josh, xviii. 26, and grouped with Mizpeh and 
Chephirah. It probably lay on the western brow 
of the mountains, as Chephirah has been satisfac¬ 
torily identified with the ruin of Kefir [Chephirah]. 
Schwartz, however, has attempted to show that 
Mozah stood on the site of the little village of 
Kolonieh , situated about half way between Kirjath- 
jearim and Jerusalem ; relying on a statement of 
the Mishna ( Succa , iv. 5) that there was a place 

called Mozah bcloiv Jerusalem HLDE&), 

whither the people went for willows on the Feast 
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of Tabernacles. The Rabbins add that the place 
was also named Kolonia (cf. Reland, Pal., p. 903). 
No dependence can be placed on this theory, and 
the site of Mozah still remains unknown.—J. L. P. 

MUHLHAUSEN. [Lipmann.] 
MULBERRY-TREE. [Baca.] 

MULE. [Pered.] 

MUNSTER (Sebastian), was bom in 1489 at 
Ingelheim, in the Palatinate. At sixteen years of 
age he went to Tubingen, where Stapfer and Reuch- 
lin became his teachers. He then joined the order 
of the Franciscans, which, however, he left on em¬ 
bracing Protestantism. He was elected Professor of 
Hebrew and Theology at the university of Heidel¬ 
berg, and subsequently at that of Basle, where he 
died of the plague in 1552. Besides being an 
eminent Hebraist, he wns also an excellent mathe¬ 
matician. Yet his erudition is hardly more praised 
by his contemporaries than his modesty. His 
tombstone bore the inscription :—‘ Germanorum 
Esdras hie Straboque conditur ?’ His principal works 
relating to Biblical literature are:— Biblia Hebraica , 
cum Latina translations , adjectis insuper e Rabbi- 
norum Commentariis annotationibus ; Calendarium 
bibl. hebr ., ex Hebrceortim penctralibus editum; 
Higgaion , logica R. Simeonis , latine versa ; Insti- 
tutiones Gra?nniaticce in hebr. linguam; Gram- 
matica Ebrcea; Institutio elem. Gramm. Hebr. ; 
Aruch dictionarium Chaldaicum; Ilebraicce In- 
stitutiones ; Grammatica Chaldaica; Lexicon Hebr.- 
Chald.; Diction, trilmgue, lai ., grccc ., et hebr.; 
una cum append, de hebraicis quibusdam vocabulis 
. . . qui Rabbinis sunt familiares. —E. D. 

MUPPIM (D'SE ; UafupliM; Mophim) is men¬ 
tioned in Gen. xlvi.’21 as the eighth of the ten sons 
of the patriarch Benjamin. This name does not 
occur in the other passages where Jacob’s family 
are enumerated (comp. Num. xxvi. 38-41 ; 1 Chron. 

vii. 6-12; viii. 1-5). But commentators, not with¬ 
out reason, have held the name to be either a cor¬ 
ruption of the Shupham of Num. xxvi. 39, son of 
Benjamin, and head of a mishpachah, or clan, of the 
tribe of Jacob’s youngest son (which name occurs in 
the reduplicate form of Shephuphan in 1 Chron. 

viii. 5), or a second name borne by the same person. 
We prefer the latter supposition, that Shupham or 
Shephuphan was also called Muppim; for it was 
not unusual for the same individual to bear more 
than one name, to designate some historical or 
local circumstance in the man’s life (thus, in the 
present instance, the Targum of Jonathan makes 
the subject of our article bear the name of Muppim 
because ‘ he was sold into Muph ,’ whatever that 
may mean). Besides, there seems no evidence of 
corruption of text. The Samaritan reading, the 
Septuagint [Alex, varies but slightly, M a/xfpdv], 
the two Targums, the Syriac and the Vulgate, all 
agree in giving, more or less accurately, the lie- 
brew name □'QD. This name is not likely to have 

been mistaken for the Shuphan (or, as it ought to 
have been rendered, Shcplmpham , for the original 
is of Num. xxvi. 39, or for the Shephuphan 

()D^D)’of I Chron. viii. 5. The idea of a cor¬ 
rupted form of the name may have arisen from the 
identification of the Shuphan of Numbers with the 
Shuppim (DQ^’) of 1 Chron. vii. 12. The ‘Shup- 

pim and Huppim’ of this verse too greatly resemble 


in sight and sound the ‘ Muppim and Iiuppim’ of 
Gen. xlvi. 21, not to tempt commentators to their 
favourite theory of identification. It is, however, to 
our mind extremely doubtful whether the Shuphan 
of Numbers be the same person as the Shuppim 
of I Chron. vii. The latter passage makes Shup¬ 
pim a descendant of Benjamin of the fourth 
generation (Benjamin, Bela, Iri or Ir, Shuppim), 
whereas from the table in Numbers Shuphan is 
represented directly as a son of Benjamin, as 
Muppim is represented in Genesis. We have else¬ 
where observed [Becher], on the use of the word 
‘ Son ’ in these genealogies, how it is not confined 
to a lineal descendant of the first succession, but 
includes grandsons and even remoter generations ; 
bearing this in mind we are not perplexed at finding 
the ‘Muppim’ of Genesis and the ‘Shuphan’ 
[Shephupham] of Numbers described as, in each 
case, a son of Benjamin, whereas the ‘ Shephuphan’ 
of 1 Chron. viii. is given as a grandson of the 
patriarch. This is after the manner of these tables, 
and may indicate that Muppim or Shephupham, 
becoming the head of a flourishing family, was 
raised a step in fact in the family-scale, and took 
the place of a deceased or obscure uncle in the 
organisation of the Benjamite Mishpachoth , or clans. 
It is, however,, worthy of note that the Septuagint, 
at the very first mention of Muppim (Gen. xlvi. 21), 
expressly makes him, not son, but grandson of 
Benjamin, and son of Bela; this was probably the 
true relationship of the man. Assuming this, we 
are still a generation at fault with respect to the 
Shuppim of 1 Chron. vii. We therefore prefer to 
conclude that this person is not identical with the 
subject of our article. Supposing, indeed, that 
Shuppim (D^Q^) and Shupham (or rather She¬ 
phupham, be variations of the self-same 

family-name, there is nothing unreasonable in the 
belief that it was borne, as the tables in their pre¬ 
sent shape assert, by members of Benjamin’s 
posterity in two successive generations, by Shuphan 
the uncle and Shuppim the nephew. [Shuppim.] 
See also Simonis, Onomasiicoti , pp. 219, 361, 362. 
-P. H. 

MURDER. The sacredness of human life, 
arising out of the fact that man was made in the 
image and likeness of God, is emphatically pro¬ 
claimed in Scripture ; and the malicious taking 
away of that life is set forth as a crime deserving 
the last punishment. So deeply rooted in human 
nature is this conviction, that from the earliest 
times it was held as a settled principle, that- 
‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his 
blood be shed;’ and to this the divine sanction 
was fully given (Gen. ix. 5, 6). The exacting of 
life for life came to be regarded as a duty devolving 
upon the male nearest of kin to the party slain; 
and with this the M )saic legislation interfered no 
further, than to impose upon the exercise of it such 
restraints as gave opportunity of escape to those 
who had taken life by accident or without malicious 
intent. [Cities of Refuge; Kinsman.] The 
principle of the Mosaic law was, that human life 
was to be sacredly protected ; its peremptory enact¬ 
ment was, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ Exod. xx. 13 ; 
Deut. v. 17 ; and the penalty of death was awarded 
to the violator of this law (Exod. xxi. 12, 14; 
•Lev. xxiv. 17, 21 ; Num. xxxv. 16-18). For the 
man who had committed murder there was no 
asylum ; even the altar of God did not protect him 
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Arabian women of the present day, * that when 
they dance or sing in their harem, they always 
beat the corresponding time upon this drum ’ 
{Reiseb. i. 181). To this mode of performance 
belongs the 24th Psalm, which rests altogether 
upon the varied representation; in like manner, 
also, the 20th and 21st Psalms. This was all the 
change it admitted; and although it is very pos¬ 
sible that this monotonous, or rather unisonous 
music, might not be interesting to ears tuned to 
musical progressions, modulations, and cadences, 
there is something in it with which the Orientals 
are well pleased. They love it for the very reason 
that it is monotonous or unisonous, and from Mo¬ 
rocco to China we meet with no other. Even the 
cultivated Chinese, whose civilization offers, so 
many points of resemblance to that of the ancient 
Egyptians, like their own music, which consists 
wholly of melody, better than ours, although it is 
not wholly despised by them (Du Halde’s China , 
iii. 216). 

A music of this description could easily dispense 
with the compositions which mark the time by 
notes ; and the Hebrews do not appear to have 
known anything of musical notation ; for that the 
accents served that purpose is a position which yet 
remains to be proved. At the best the accent 
must have been a very imperfect instrument for 
this purpose, however high its antiquity.* Euro¬ 
peans had not yet attained to musical notes in the 
nth century ; and the Orientals do not profess to 
have known them till the 17th. On the other 

hand, the word |“6 d, selak, which occurs in the 
Psalms and Habakkuk, may very possibly be a 
mark for the change of time, or for repeating the 
melody a few tones higher, or, as some think, for 
an accompaniment or after-piece of entirely instru¬ 
mental music. 

The Hebrew music is judged to have been of a 
shrill character; for this would result from the 
nature of the instruments—harps, flutes, and cym- 
bals—which were employed in the temple-service. 

The manner of singing single songs was, it seems, 
ruled by that of others in the same measure, and it 
is usually supposed that many of the titles of the 
Psalms are intended to indicate the names of other 
songs according to which these were to be sung 
[Psalms]. 

There is a notion somewhat widely diffused, that 
in their sacred services the Hebrews dispensed with 
real melody, and contented themselves with such 
can dilation as they now use in their synagogues. 
This seems very doubtful. On such a subject it is 
not safe to argue from the practice of the modern 
Jews ; and as singing is something so exceedingly 
simple and natural, it is difficult to believe that in 


* [At the same time it is obvious to remark, that 
if the Hebrews were careful to provide marks to 
regulate declamation, the probability is that they 
would be still more careful to provide a notation 
for the regulation of their music and the preserva¬ 
tion of their melodies. Notation, it is true, be¬ 
comes chiefly necessary where harmony is aimed 
at; and there can be no doubt that simple melo- 
die’s can be taught and preserved for an indefinite 
period by mere practice. Still, it seems probable 
that some musical notation was in use among the 
Hebrews ; though it cannot be shown that the 
accents served this purpose.] 


the solemn services of their religion they, stopped 
at the point of cantillation. [It is certain, also, 
that the secular music of the Hebrews must have 
been different from mere cantillation. We cannot 
suppose that the music by which David charmed 
Saul, by which his court and that of Solomon was 
regaled, by which Elisha was elevated into the 
prophetic ecstacy, was of this inartificial and unim¬ 
pressive kind.] 

The allusions to music in the Scriptures are so 
incidental and concise, that it will never be pos¬ 
sible to form out of them a complete or connected 
view of the state of musical science among the 
ancient Hebrews. The little knowledge which 
has been realised on the subject, has been obtained 
chiefly through the patient labours and minute in¬ 
vestigations of the authors named at the end of the 
next article.—J. K. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS (*W * 93 , or 
simply D^ 5 , 6 pyam). It is less difficult to deter¬ 
mine the general character of the Hebrew instru¬ 
ments of music, than to identify the particular 
instruments which are named in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. We see certain instruments different 
from our own in use among the modern Orientals, 
and we infer that the Hebrew instruments were 
probably not unlike these, because the Orientals 
change but little, and we recognise in them the 
peoples, and among them the habits and the 
manners described in the Bible. We see. other 
instruments represented in great variety in the 
sculptures and mural tablets of the Egyptians ; 
and we conclude that the Hebrews had something 
similar, on account of their long sojourn among 
that people. We find also many instruments pre¬ 
sented in the sculptures of Greece and Rome, and 
we need not refuse to draw inferences from them, 
for they derived their origin from the East, and 
the Romans distinctly refer them to Syria (Juv. 
Sat. iii. ; Liv. Hist, xxxix. 5). When, however, 
we endeavour to identify with these a particular 
instrument named by the Hebrews, our difficulty 
begins ; because the Hebrew names are seldom to 
be recognised in those which they now bear, and 
because the Scripture affords us little information 
respecting the form of the instruments which it 
mentions. There are some clues, however. It is 
likely that the Greeks and Romans retained the 
names of the instruments they derived from Syria, 
and these names have been preserved. The Orien¬ 
tals also have for the most part retained the original 
names of things really old; and by comparing 
these names with the Hebrew, and then examining 
the instruments to which they appear to belong, 
shall throw some glimmerings of light on the 
subject. 

The matter naturally arranges itself under the 
following heads :— 

I. Stringed Instruments. 

II. Wind Instruments. 

III. Instruments of Percussion. 

I.—1. At the head of the. Stringed Instru¬ 
ments, we must place the "V|-D, hinnor , which is 

rendered ‘harp* in the A. V. The invention and 
first use of this instrument are ascribed to Jubal 
(Gen. iv. 21) ; and Laban names it among the 
instruments which should have celebrated the de¬ 
parture of his son-in-law (Gen. xxxi. 27). . In the 
first ages the kinnor was consecrated to joy and 
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exultation; hence the frequency of its use by 
David and others in praise of the Divine Majesty. 
It is thought probable that the instrument received 
some improvements from David (comp. Amos vi. 
5). In bringing back the ark of the covenant (i 
Chron. xvi. 5), as well as afterwards, at the conse¬ 
cration of the temple, the kinnor was assigned to 
players of known eminence, chiefly of the family 
of Jeduthun (1 Chron. xxv. 3). Isaiah mentions 
it as used at festivals along with the neb el; he also 
describes it as carried round by Bayaderes from 
town to town (xxiii. 16), and as increasing by its 
presence the joy of vintage (xxiv. 8). When 
Jehoshaphat obtained his great victory over the 
Moabites, the triumphal entry into Jerusalem was 
accompanied by the nebel and the kinnor (2 Chron. 
xx. 27, 28). The sorrowing Jews of the captivity, 
far removed from their own land and the shadow 
of the sanctuary, hung their kinnors upon the 
willows by the waters of Babylon, and refused to 
sing the songs of Zion in a strange land (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 2). Many other passages of similar pur¬ 
port might be adduced in order to fix the uses of 
an instrument, the name of which occurs so often 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. They mostly indicate 
occasions of joy, such as jubilees and festivals. 
Of the instrument itself, the Scripture affords us 
little further information than that it was composed 
of the sounding parts of good wood, and furnished 
with strings. David made it of the berosh-wood 
[Berosh] ; Solomon of the more costly algum (2 
Sam. vi. 5 ; 2 Kings x. 12); and Josephus men¬ 
tions some composed of the mixed metal called 
electrum. He also asserts that it was furnished 
with ten strings, and played with a plectrum 
(Antiq. vii. 12. 3); which, however, is not under¬ 
stood to imply that it never had any other number 
of strings, or was always played with the plectrum. 
David certainly played it with the hand (1 Sam. 
xvi. 23 ; xviii. 10; xix. 9), and it was probably 
used in both ways, according to its size. 

That this instrument was really a harp is now 
very generally denied ; and Pfeiffer, Winer, and 
other writers on the subject, conclude that it was 
a kind of guitar. This is entirely grounded on 
somewhat uncertain etymological derivations. Thus 
is in the Septuagint translated by KiOapa and 
KLvvpa ; and by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion always by KiOapa. Now the Greek cithara , 
it is argued, was a kind of guitar, from which the 
modern instrument so called, and its very name, 
gittare , guitar , is derived. The testimony of the 
Arabic is also adduced; for the name among the 
Arabians for instruments of the guitar kind is 
tambdra, and it happens that this is the very term 
by which the word kinnor is rendered in the Arabic 
version. When this kind of argument was used by 
Pfeiffer and others, it was not well known that the 
guitar was in fact an ancient Egyptian, as it is also 
a modern Oriental, instrument. It is frequently 
figured in the monuments. There is therefore 
little room to doubt that the guitar was known to 
the Hebrews, and probably in use among them. 
Notwithstanding this kind of evidence, the editor 
of the Pictprial Bible (on Ps. xliii. 4) ventured to 
suggest the greater probability, that the lyre , in 
some of its various kinds, was denoted by the 
word kinnor; and subsequent inquiry has tended 
to establish this conclusion as firmly perhaps as 
the nature of the subject admits. It is shown, 
first, that the cithara , which the Greek translators 


appear to have had in view, was in lact originally 
the same as the lyre; in other words, the name 
Xtfpa, lyra, rarely occurs in the early Greek writers, 
that of KiOapa being far more common. Bui, 
about the time of Pindar, certain innovations were 
introduced, in consequence of which the lyre and 
cithara came to be used as distinctive words—the 
lyre denoting the instrument which exhibited the 
strings free on both sides, and the cithara that 
with the strings partly drawn over the sounding 
body. This latter instrument, preserving the 
shape of the lyre, and wholly distinct in form and 
arrangement from the guitar, resembling it only in 
this one point, should surely not be confounded 
with it, especially as antiquity had another instru¬ 
ment which more obviously belongs to the guitar 
species. If those who allege that the kinnor was 
a kind of guitar, mean merely that it was a species 
of lyre which in one point resembled a guitar, we 
do not differ from them ; but if they allege that it 
had any general resemblance to the modern instru¬ 
ment, they remove it from the lyre class of instru¬ 
ments, which the authorities on which they rely 
will not allow. If, therefore, the word KiOapa 
denoted, when the Greek translators of the Bible 
lived, a species of lyre, which was the only lyre 
when the Plebrew Scriptures were written, it 
follows, that in using this word for the Hebrew 
kinnor, they understood and intended to convey 
that a lyre was signified. They also could not but 
know that the distinction between the lyra and 
cithara was of recent origin ; and as the latter 
word had originally been a general term for the 
lyre, they must have felt it to be more strictly 
equivalent than lyra to the Hebrew kinnor. It 
may also be observed that all the uses of the 
kinnor , as described in Scripture, were such as 
were applicable to the lyre, and to the lyre only, 
of all the ancient instruments of music; most of 
them being egregiously inapplicable to the harp, 
and not very suitable to the guitar. And it must 
not be overlooked, that it is morally certain the 
Idebrews had the lyre, seeing that it was common 



among all their neighbours ; and yet there is no 
other of their instruments but the kinnor with which 
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it can possibly be identified. The frequency of 
its occurrence in Scripture also corresponds with 
the preference given to it in most ancient writers. 
We are moreover inclined to place some reliance 
upon the Egyptian painting supposed to represent 
the arrival of Joseph’s brethren in Egypt (No. 378, 
fig. 4). Here one of the men is playing on a lyre 
of somewhat peculiar shape ; and if he be a Hebrew 
the instrument is undoubtedly a kinnor , as no other 
stringed instrument is mentioned till the time of 
David. This instrument has seven strings (the 
usual number of the lyre), which are partly drawn 
over the sounding body : this is the characteristic 
of that more ancient species of lyre called the 
cithara. The engravings 378 and 379 will give 
some idea of the varieties in form and strings which 
the lyre assumed among the Egyptians. There 
were probably similar differences among the He¬ 
brews ; for in concluding the kinnor to be the lyre, 
we have no wish to restrict it to any one particular 
instrument : we rather apprehend that it was a 
general term for all instruments of the lyre kind. 
If there was one instrument more than another on 
which the Hebrews were likely to pride themselves, 
and which should be regarded as their national 
instrument, it is the kinnor ; and if they gave the 
figure of an instrument on any coin as a type of 
their nation, as the harp of Ireland, it would be 
this. Now the instrument which we do find on 



some coins ascribed to Simon Maccabceus is no 
other than a lyre (No. 383, fig. 3), and there can 
be little doubt that it was intended to represent the 
instrument known among the Hebrews by the 
name of kinnor. An instrument resembling the 
ancient lyre is also in use among the Arabians, 
bearing the name of kussir (derived perhaps from 
kithcira). There is a figure of it in Niebuhr, and 
he saw no other instrument in the East which he 
felt disposed to identify with * the harp of David’ 
(Reisebesek. i. 179). 

feu, nebel, is the next instrument which re¬ 
quires attention. The Greek vapXlov {vdfdXa, 
vdpXrj, vatiXa, or va( 3 Xas) and the Latin nablium , 
nablum (or nablci ), are obviously connected with or 
derived from the same source as the Hebrew word, 
and may afford some help in our search after the 
instrument. The word is rendered ‘psaltery’ in 
the A. V., in imitation of the Sept, translation of 
the Psalms and Nehemiah, which renders it by 
\f/aXTTf)piov , with the exception of xf/dX/tos in Ps. 
lxxi. 22, and KiQapa in Ps. lxxxi. 2. The Sep- 
tuagint in the other books in which the word occurs, 


renders it by vafiXa, or with a different ending 
vafiXov. As to when this instrument was invented, 
and when it came into use among the Hebrews, 
nothing can be determined with certainty. The 
first mention of it is in the reign of Saul (1 Sam. 
x. 5), and from that time forward we continue to 
meet with it in the O. T. It is, however, not 
found in the 3d chapter of Daniel, where mention 
is made of so many instruments : whence we may 
infer either that it did not exist among the Baby¬ 
lonians, or was known among them by another 
name. Indeed, among the Greeks and Latins the 
word nablium is not of frequent occurrence, and is 
only employed by the j oels, who are generally fond 
of borrowing foreign names. The use of the instru¬ 
ment prevailed particularly in the public worship 
of God. David’s own instrument was the kinnor ; 
but he neglected not the nebel. It was played upon 
by several persons in the grand procession at the 
removal of the ark (1 Chron. xv. 16 ; xvi. 5); and 
in the final organization of the temple music it was 
entrusted to the families of Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun (1 Chron. xxv. 1-7); Asaph, however, 
was only the overseer of the nebelists, as he him¬ 
self played on the melziltaim. Out of the 

worship of God, it was employed at festivals and 
for luxurious purposes (Amos vi. 5). In the manu¬ 
facture of this instrument a constant increase of 
splendour was exhibited. The first we meet with 
were made simply of the wood of the berosh (2 Sam. 
vi. 5 ; 1 Chron. xiii. 8), others of the rarer algtim 
tree (1 Kings x. 12 ; 2 Chron. ix. n) ; and some 
perhaps of metal (Joseph. Antiq . i. 8. 3), unless 
the last is to be understood of particular parts of 
the instrument. 

Conjectures respecting the probable form of this 
instrument have been exceedingly various. Passing 
by the eccentric notion that the nebel was a kind of 
bagpipe, we may assume, from the evident ten¬ 
dency of the Scriptural intimations, and from the 
general bearing of other authorities, that it was 
composed of strings stretched over a wooden frame. 
This being assumed or granted, we must proceed 
to seek some hint concerning its shape; and we 
find nothing more tangible than the concurrent 
testimony of Jerome, Isidorus, and Cassiodorus, 
that it was like the Greek letter A inverted, v* 



380. Egyptian triangular instruments. 


The only instrument of this shape known to the 
older writers on the subject was the harp ; which 
some of them (as Calmet) on this insufficient ground 
inferred to be the instrument intended. But since 
then vast additions to our knowledge of ancient 
musical instruments have been found in the tombs 
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of Egypt and the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. From these we learn two things—that 
the ancient harp was not shaped like the Greek A 
inverted ; and that there were stringed instruments, 
something between the harp and the lyre, which 
in their various forms bore a remarkable resem¬ 
blance to that letter (No. 380). We feel assured 
that among these forms may be found the instru¬ 
ment which the fathers had in view, for they lived 
while they were still in use. They held it to be 
the same as the Hebrew nebel ; and as we can, 
through the Egyptian monuments, trace the instru¬ 
ment up to early Scriptural times, this view cer¬ 
tainly deserves considerable attention. 

We are, however, far from thinking that the 
nebel was always of this shape. It appears to us to 
be a general name for various of the larger stringed 
instruments of the harp kind, and also to denote, 
in a more special sense, one particular sort : in 
other words, that the nebel was an instrument of a 
principal species, the name of which was applied to 
the whole genus. In fact, we have the names of 
several instruments which are generally conceived 
to be different varieties of the nebel. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to these, we must express an opinion that 
one of these kinds, if not the principal kind, or 
the one most frequently denoted by the word, was 
the ancient harp, agreeing more or less with that 
represented in the Egyptian monuments. Whether 
the nebel or not, there can be little doubt that the 
Hebrews had such an instrument, although we 
may be unable to point out the precise word by 
which they described it. It is morally impossible 
that an instrument so common in Egypt, and of 
which the powers must have much exceeded that 
of any other instrument known to them, could have 
been neglected by a people whose stringed instru¬ 
ments of music were so various as those of the 
Hebrews. It may further be observed, that the 
use of this instrument as shown in the Egyptian 
paintings, agrees in all respects with that which 
the Scriptures refer to the nebel , so far as we can 



gather any indications from them ; and it is some¬ 
what remarkable that the two great harps, in what 
i-s called Bruce’s tomb, have respectively eleven 
and thirteen strings, being only one more and one 
less than the twelve assigned by Josephus to the 
nebel. These harps are shown in No. 381, and 
other varieties of the same instrument are figured 
in No. 382. 

pne of the classical traditions respecting the 
origin of the lyre refers it to an observation made 
upon the resonance of the gut-strings in the shell 
of a dried-up tortoise ; another to a similar obser¬ 
vation upon the twanging of a bow-string. These 
traditions have been deemed contradictory, from 


being supposed to refer to one and the same instru¬ 
ment ; but they are perfectly reconcilable when 
referred to two. The lyre, which we have already 



sought to connect with the Hebrew kinnor , might 
have had the tortoise origin, and the instrument we 
have now in view might as obviously be referred to 
the bow and its string. That the latter has only 
lately become known to us through the Egyptian 
monuments sufficiently accounts for this confusion, 
and explains why no attempt has hitherto been 
made (except in the Pictorial Bible , note on Ps. 
cxxxviii. 2) to place the Egyptian harp among the 
musical instruments of the Hebrews. We have no 
desire to insist on its identity with the nebel in par¬ 
ticular but it is remarkable that whereas the 
nebel is in Scripture mentioned so as to show that 
it always or generally formed part of a band of 
instruments, so the Egyptian harp is usually seen 
to be played in concert with other instruments. 
Sometimes, however, it was played alone, or as an 
accompaniment to the voice, and a band of seven 
or more choristers frequently sang to it a favourite 
air, beating time with their hands between each 
stanza (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt ., ii. 239). The 
principle of the bow was among the Egyptians 
extended to other instruments, which, from their 
smaller size and manner of being played, might be 
classed among lyres (No. 384). It is more than 
probable that these simple instruments were known 
to the Hebrews, although we are unable to discover 
the name by which they were called. 

3- *euor 9 occurs as an instrument in only 

a few places, and never but in connection with the 
nebel. This has given rise to the conjecture that 
the two instruments may have differed from each 
other only in the number of their strings, or the 
openings at the bottom. I-Ience we meet with the 
Sept, translation ev 5 exax 6 poy, and in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic, words expressing an instru¬ 
ment of ten strings, which is also followed in the 
A. V. (Ps. xxxiii. 2; cxliv. 9). We see no reason, 
to dissent from this conclusion. Pfeiffer was in¬ 
clined to think that the ’ asor may have been the 
quadrangular lyre which is represented in different 
varieties in ancient monuments, and which has 
usually ten strings, though sometimes more (No. 
383, figs. 1, 2). 

4- JVnSi giltith , a word which occurs in the titles 

to Ps. viii., Ixxxi., Ixxxiv., and is generally sup¬ 
posed to denote a musical instrument. From the 
name it has been supposed to be an instrument 
which David brought from Gath ; and it has been 
inferred from Is. xvi. 10, that it was in particular 
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use at the vintage season. If an instrument of 
music, it is remarkable that it does not occur in the 
list of the instruments assigned by David to the 



383. Miscellaneous stringed instruments. 


temple musicians; nor even in that list which ap¬ 
pears in verses 2 and 3 of Ps. lxxxi., in the title of 
which it is found. The supposition of Gesenius, 
that it is a general name for a stringed instrument , 
obviates this difficulty. The Septuagint renders 
the title by virkp tu>u Xtjv&v, ‘upon the winepress,’ 
and Carpzov, Pfeiffer, and others, follow this, in 
taking the word to denote a song composed for the 
vintage, or for the Feast of Tabernacles (Carpzov, 

Observ. Philol. super Psalmos Tres n'ran'h*, 

Helmst. 1758; Pfeiffer, fiber die Musik, p. 32). 

5- MD,” minnim , which occurs in Ps. xlv. 8 

and cl. 4, is supposed by some to denote a stringed 
instrument, but it seems merely a poetical allusion 
to the strings of any instrument. Thus in Ps. xlv. 
8 we would read ‘ Out of the ivory palaces the 
strings (i. e ., concerts of music) have made thee 
glad and so in Ps. cl. 4, ‘ Praise him with strings 
(stringed instruments) and ugabs .’ 

6. fcOUt? or fcOZtD, fcibeca, an instrument ren¬ 
dered ‘sackbut,’ and which occurs only in Dan. iii. 
5, 7, 10, 15. It is doubtless the same as the 
stringei instrument of music denominated by the 
Greeks aatifivKy), o-a^uKrj s, crct/x/ 3 i/£, fafjipLKr}, and 
by the Latins sctmbucci. It seems to have been a 
species of harp or lyre, and, as some think, was 
only a species of the nebel , distinguished by the 
number of its strings. The able writer of the 
musical articles in Smith’s Classical Dictionary 
thinks the sambuca was the same as the Egyptian 
harp, which we have already conjectured to be the 
particular instrument designated by the name 
mbel , or one of the instruments of the class so 
denominated. We should have no objection to 
regard this harp as being represented by the sabeca 
as a species of the nebel ; but we cannot see that 
any proof of the conjecture is adduced, and as the 
w>rd only occurs in a list of Babylonian instru¬ 
ments, and never among those of the Hebrews, the 
identification would go to show that the latter had 
not the harp, for which conclusion we are by no 
means prepared. 

As the intimations which can be collected re¬ 
specting the sambuca amount to this, that it was a 


large stringed instrument of a somewhat triangular 
shape, it may possibly have borne some, resem¬ 
blance to figs. 4 and 5, No. 383, which are copied 
from old writers on the subject, and which bear 
much resemblance to instruments such as the 
khanoon and tchenk , which continue to be common 
and popular in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, 
and which correspond to both these conditions. 



384. Bow-shaped Egyptian instruments. 


7 - i'HFDDS) or pesanterin , the pa\- 

TgpLov or psaltery of the Greeks. It occurs only 
in Dan. iii. 7, 10, 15, where it is supposed to re¬ 
present the Hebrew nebel. The word \f/a\rripiop is, 
however, applied by the Greek translators so arbi¬ 
trarily to instruments which have different names 
in Hebrew, that nothing can be built upon its use; 
still less are we disposed to accept the conclusion 
of Gesenius, that the Chaldee word is in this instance 
formed from the Greek. The Chaldee name, and 
perhaps the instrument represented by it, may be 

recognised in the modem .U santeer , which 

is of the class already referred to as represented by 
figs. 3, 4, No. 383. 

8. rbnv, machalath , which occurs in the titles 

of Ps. liii. and lxxxviii., is supposed by Gesenius 
and others to denote a kind of lute or guitar, which 
instrument others find in the minnim above 
noticed. We should not like to affirm that instru¬ 
ments of this kind are represented by either of 
these words — not that we doubt whether the He¬ 
brews had such instruments, but because we are 
not satisfied that these are the precise words by 
which they were denoted. The prevalence in the 
East of instruments of this sort would alone sug¬ 
gest the probability that the Jews were not without 
them ; and this probability is greatly increased by 
the evidence which the Egyptian paintings offer, 
that they were equally prevalent in ancient times 
in neighbouring nations. Before this evidence 



385. 1. A kind of guitar. 2. Ancient lute. 3. Arabian 

tanbur. 


was obtained it was usual to offer figs. I and 3 in 
the preceding cut (No. 385), as affording probable 
examples of Hebrew instruments of this class ; and 
fig. 3, from Niebuhr’s Travels , as a modem Arabian 
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example. Objections were urged to these figures, 
which, it would, until lately, have been difficult to 
answer. But now we find their prototypes among 
the ancient Egyptians. This will be seen from the 
subjoined engravings, a very cursory inspection of 
which will show the general resemblance of the 
above to the instruments represented in at least 
fig s * L 3 (No. 386), or in other words, to instru¬ 
ments of the lute and guitar class. The Egyptian 
guitar consisted of two parts, a long fiat neck 01 


we may not venture to affirm by what name they 
were called. 

II. Wind Instruments. —There is, happily, 
less difficulty with respect to instruments of this 
class than with respect to stringed instruments. 
The most ordinary division of these is into trum¬ 
pets and pipes, of which the Hebrews had both, 
and of various kinds. 

1. )lp keren , ‘horn,’ sometimes, but not often, 



386. Egyptian stringed instruments with necks. 

handle, and a hollow oval body, composed wholly 
of wood, or covered with leather, whose upper sur¬ 
face was perforated with several holes to allow the 
sound to escape; over this body, and the whole 
length of the handle, extended three strings of cat¬ 
gut secured at the upper extremity. The length of 
the handle was sometimes twice, sometimes thrice 
that of the body, and the whole instrument seems 
to have measured three or four feet. It was struck 
with a plectrum, and the performers usually stood 
as they played. Both men and women used the 
guitar ; some danced while they touched its strings 
(No. 386, fig. 2), supporting it on the right arm; 




^ Ml 

387. Egyptian stringed instruments with necks. 

and in one instance (fig. 3) it is seen slung by a 
band round the neck, like the modern Spanish 
guitar. The others (No. 387) are variations of these 
instruments ; in fig. 3 making a near approach to 
the lute. They are from actual and somewhat de¬ 
cayed specimens, and therefore do not exhibit the 
wires and other minute parts. 

With all this evidence before us, we need not 
hesitate to conclude that the Hebrews were in 
possession of instruments of this kind, although 


occurs as the name of a musical instrument (Tosh, 
vi. 5 ; 1 Chron. xxv. 5 ; Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). 
Of natural horns, and of instruments in the shape 
of horns, the antiquity and general use are evinced 
by every extensive collection of antiquities. It is 
admitted that natural horns were at first used, and 
that they at length came to be imitated in metal, 
but were still called horns. This use and applica¬ 
tion of the word are illustrated in our 4 cornet. ’ 
It is generally conceived that rams’ horns were 
the instruments used by the early Hebrews ; and 
these are, indeed, expressly named in our own 
and many other versions, as the instruments used 
at the noted siege of Jericho (Josh. vi. 5); and the 
horns are those of the ram, which Josephus assigns 
to the soldiers of Gideon (Anliq. v. 6. 5 ; comp. 
Judg. vii. 16). 

The former of these passages requires some re¬ 
mark. The text is hi' pp, keren job el or jobeU 
horn. It is admitted that jobel means the jubilee, 
and in that case it would be jubilee-horn ; and in 
the other verses of the chapter where trumpets are 
mentioned, with the epithet jobelim affixed, to de¬ 
note ‘jubilee-trumpets.’ But then the translation 
‘ rams’ horn,’ in verse 5, is sought to be justified 
on the ground that the jubilee itself took its name 
from the instruments with which it was proclaimed, 
and as these instruments are believed to have been 
rams’ horns, the term has so been rendered in this 
text. In other words, the argument stands thus:— 
I. The jubilee was named from the instruments by 
which it was proclaimed. 2. These instruments 
were rams’ horns. 3. Therefore jobel means a ram. 
It is, however, admitted that a ram is never called 
jobel in Hebrew : and an anecdote of R. Akiba im¬ 
plies that it was derived from an Arabian source. 

‘ When I was in Arabia,’ he says, ‘ I heard them 
call a ram jobel ; and the trumpet itself is called 
jobel , because made of rams’ horn.’ It would be 
better, however, to translate it ‘jubilee-horn’ (see 
below, sec. 4). The text is not necessary to show 
that rams’ horns were in use ; the general belief of 
the Jews on the subj ect, and the existence of sculp¬ 
tured figures of ancient instruments imitated from 
the horns of rams, if not actually rams’ horns, 
bring good evidence in favour of this opinion. 
Bochart, and a few others, contest this conclusion, 
on the ground that rams’ horns are not suited to 
the purpose, and that the Greeks and Romans 
used the horns of neat cattle. Neither of these 
positions is tenable or of much •weight, and the 
probability seems to be that keren was first, in its 
widest acceptation, the general name for instru¬ 
ments of the horn kind, and also the particular 
name for rams’ horns, or the more crooked kind 
of horns, and were thus distinguished from the 

2. *12)1 shophar , which is a far more common 

word than keren , and is rendered ‘trumpet’ in 
the A. V. This word seems, first, to denote horns 
of the straighter kind, including, probably, those 
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of neat cattle, and all the instruments which were 
eventually made in imitation of and in improve¬ 
ment upon such horns. It is, however, difficult 



to draw a distinction between it and the keren , 
seeing that the words are sometimes used synony¬ 
mously. Thus that which is called ‘ a jobel-horn’ 
in Josh. vi. 5, is in the same chapter (ver. 4, 6, 8, 
13), called a jobel-horn trumpet ’ ( shophar ). Upon 
the whole, we may take the shophar, however 
distinguished from the keren, to have been that 
kind of horn or horn-shaped trumpet which was 
best known to the Hebrews. The name shophar 
means bright or clear, and the instrument may 
be conceived to have been so called from its clear 
and shrill sound, just as we call an instrument a 
* clarion,’ and speak of a musical tone as * brilliant’ 
or * clear.’ In the service of God this shophar or 
trumpet was only employed in making announce¬ 
ments, and for calling the people together in the 
time of the holy solemnities, of war, of rebellion, 
or of any other great occasion (Exod. xix. 13 ; 
Num. x. 10; Judg. iii. 27 ; I Sam. xiii. 3 ; 2 
Chron. xv. 14 ; Is. xviii. 3). The strong sound of 
the instrument would have confounded a choir of 
singers, rather than have elevated their music. At 
feasts, and exhibitions of joy, horns and trumpets 
were not forgotten (2 Sam. vi. 15 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 
42). There is no reason to conclude that the 
trumpet was an instrument peculiar to the Levites, 
as some have supposed. If that were the case we 
should be unable to account for the 300 trumpets 
with which Gideon’s men were furnished (Judg. 
vii. 8), and for the use of trumpets in making 
signals by watchmen, who were not always 
Levites. In Matt. vi. 2, we read, ‘When thou 
dost thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues, and 
in the streets, that they may have glory of men.’ 
This verse has excited some speculation, and 
many have sought to illustrate it by reference to 
the custom of Eastern beggars of attracting atten¬ 
tion by means of a musical instrument—a usage 
which, indeed, exists in England. But here it is 
the donor and not the beggar who is enjoined not 
to sound a trumpet; and Lightfoot, after examin¬ 
ing the matter with his usual care, confesses that 
he can find no trace in the whole range of He¬ 
brew literature, of a trumpet being sounded in 
connection with public or private almsgiving [Bor. 
Hebr. on Matt. vi. 2). It is therefore safest to 
suppose the expression derived by an easy meta¬ 


phor from the practice of using the trumpet to 
proclaim whatever was about to be done, in order 
to call attention to it and make it extensively 
known. 

3. ran, chatzozerah. This was the straight 

trumpet, different from the shophar , which was 
more or less bent like a horn. There has been 
various speculation on the name ; but we are dis¬ 
posed to assent to the conclusion of Gesenius, that 
it is an onomatopoetic word, imitating the broken 
pulse-like sound of the trumpet, like the Latin 
taratantara, which this word would more resemble 
if pronounced as in Arabic, haddderah. Among 
the Israelites these trumpets were a divine regula¬ 
tion, Moses having been expressly directed how to 
make them (Num. x. 2). They were of pure 
beaten silver, but the particular form does not appear 

in Scripture. The words ^Ip*) TYnV^rDj 

‘ with chatzotzeroth and voice of the shophar ’ (Ps. 
xcviii. 6), brings together names which most 
translators confound under that of ‘ trumpet,’ and 
obliges them for once, at least, to draw a distinc¬ 
tion between the two. The A. V. here has ‘ with 



trumpets and the sound of the cornet,’ which 
clearly intimates that the translator considered the 
shophar a kind of horn, though usually called a 
trumpet. The Sept, draws the distinction veiy 
nicely —ev adKircy^Lv eXareus, /cal (fxovij adXTriyyos 
KeparLvrjs, ‘ with ductile trumpets, and the sound 
of horn-trumpets,’ which is closely copied by the 
Vulgate, ‘ in tubis ductilibus, et voce tubse corneae.’ 
The idea conveyed of the chatzotzerah in these trans¬ 
lations is, that these trumpets were of wrought or 
ductile silver, and drawn out in length ; with this 
some combine a reference to the signification of the 
word ntypD, mikshah , applied to these trumpets in 
the original description in Num. x. 2, which they 
understand to mean ‘turned’ or ‘rounded,’ and 
hence infer that they were not merely drawn out 
in length but turned back upon themselves like a 
trombone. Some German writers, indeed, directly 
call the instinment a trombone, as De Wette, who, 
in his translation of the Psalms, renders the line 
under notice ‘ Mit trompeten, mit posaunen-klang,’ 
that is, ‘with trumpets, with trombone-sound.’ 
And Pfeiffer, pressing upon this signification, gives 
the figure of an Oriental instrument of this kind 
called the sumara, as a possible representative of 
the chatzotzerah. We assign little weight to all 
this. It seems clear that these instruments were 
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long trumpets of solid wrought silver; and as it 
appears that these are the only musical instruments 
undoubted representations of which are preserved, 
there ought to be no question on the subject. These 
silver trumpets are figured on the arch of Titus, 
among the other spoils of the Jewish Temple (Fig. 5, 
No. 388), and they correspond with the descrip¬ 
tion which Josephus, who, as a priest, could not 
in this matter be mistaken, has given : ‘ Moses,’ 
lie says, * invented a kind of trumpet of silver ; in 
length it was little less than a cubit, and it was 
somewhat thicker than a pipe; its opening was 
oblong, so as to permit blowing on it with the 
mouth ; at the lower end it had the form of a bell, 
like the horn,’ <ra\Tiy £ (. Antiq . iii. 12). Moses 
was commanded to make only two of these trum¬ 
pets, because there were then but two priests, the 
two sons of Aaron. Afterwards far more of them 
were made; and Josephus ventures to say that 
Solomon made 200,000 of them, according to the 
command of Moses {Antiq. viii. 3). When, how¬ 
ever, riches departed from Palestine, trumpets of 
baser metal were used (2 Kings xii. 13), although 
probably a certain number of silver were still pre¬ 
served. They were used in calling the congrega¬ 
tion together for sacrifices, and in battle (Hos. v. 
8). The tone of this trumpet, or rather the noise 
made by blowing on it, was very variable, and is 
distinguished by different terms in Scripture. 

4. fav , jobel. There has been much speculation 

concerning this term, which the reader may find 
in ample abundance in Bochart ( Hieroz . i. 436). 
It seems now to be agreed that the word does not 
denote a separate instrument, but is an epithet 
applied to the trumpets with which the jubilees 
were proclaimed, i. e. , the 'jubilee- trumpet;’ and 
as the same trumpets were used for signals and 
alarms, ‘ the alarm-trumpet, the alarm-horn.’ This 
name for the sound of music is supposed to be 
derived from Jubal, the inventor of instruments of 
music. 

Wind instruments of softer sound next require 
attention. The first and principal of these is the 

5. M>n, chalil, the meaning of which is bored 

through, and denotes a pipe, perforated and fur¬ 
nished with holes. The Sept, always renders it 
by av\ 6 s, a pipe or flute. There are but five places 
where it occurs in the O. T. (1 Sam. x. 5 ; 1 Kings 
i. 40; Is. v. 12; xxx. 29 ; Jer. xlviii. 36); but the 
Greek ab\ 6 s occurs in the N. T. (Matt. ix. 23), 
and in the Apocryphal books (I Maccab. iv. 54; ix. 
39 ; Judith iii. 7). It would seem to have come 
rather late into use among the Hebrews, and pro¬ 
bably had a foreign origin. The passages to which 
we have referred will indicate the use of this in¬ 
strument or class of instruments ; but of the form 


c - -1- - ~ . - -v 

390. Egyptian reed-pipes. 

we can only guess by reference to those of the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, which are very similar to those 
still in use in Western Asia. The pipe is, how¬ 
ever, rarely introduced in the Egyptian sculptures, 
and does not seem to have been held in much esti¬ 
mation. The principal are the single and double 
pipes. The single pipe of the Greeks is allowed 


to have been introduced from Egypt (J. Pollux, 
Onorn. iv. 10; Athenaeus, Deipnos. iv.), from 
which the Jews probably had theirs. It was a 
straight tube, without any increase at the mouth, 
and when played was held with both hands. It 
was usually of moderate length, about eighteen 
inches, but occasionally less, and sometimes so ex¬ 
ceedingly long and the holes so low that the player 
was obliged to extend his arms to the utmost. 
Some had three holes, others four, and actual 
specimens made of common reed have been found 
(Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, ii. 309). 



The double pipe was formed with two of such 
tubes, of equal or unequal lengths, having a com¬ 
mon mouth-piece, and each played with the corre¬ 
sponding hand. They were distinguished as the 
right and left pipes, and the latter, having but few 
holes, and emitting a deep sound, served as a bass ; 
the other had more holes and gave a sharp sound 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. xvi. 36). This pipe is still used 
in Palestine. The .Scottish missionary deputation 
overtook, among the hills of Judah, ‘an Arab 
playing with all his might upon a shepherd’s pipe, 
made of two reeds. This was the first time we 
had seen any marks of joy in the land’ [Narrative, 
p. 118). 

From the references which have been given, it 
will be seen that the pipe was, among the Jews, 
chiefly consecrated to joy and pleasure. So much 
was this the case, that in the time of Judas Mac- 
cabasus the Jews complained ‘ that joy was taken 
from Jacob, and the pipe with the harp [Ktddpa) 
ceased’ (1 Maccab. iii. 45). It was particularly 
used to enliven the periodical journeys to Jeru¬ 
salem to attend the great festivals (Is. xxx. 29) ; 
and this custom of accompanying travelling in 
companies with music is common in the East at 
this day (Harmer, Obso'vait. ii. 197 ; to which 
add Tournefort, Voyage du Levant , iii. 1S9). 
Athenaeus (iv. 174) tells us of a plaintive pipe 
which was in use among the Phoenicians. This 
serves to illustrate Matt. ix. 23, where our Saviour, 
finding the flute-players with the dead daughter 
of the ruler, orders them away, because the damsel 
was not dead, and in this we also recognise the 
regulation of the Jews, that every one, however 
poor he might be, should have at least two pipes 

(D'W>n) at the death of his wife (Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. ad Matt. ix. 23). [Mourning.] 

6. fcsrppi"Op, mishrokitha. This word occurs 
four times in Daniel (chap. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15), but 
nowhere else, and appears to be the Chaldman 
name for the flute with two reeds, of which we 
have already spoken. If that double pipe be not 
comprehended under the Hebrew chalil, then we 
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may consider that we have it here. The Sept, 
and Theodotion render it by <rbpiy$;, syrinx , which 
is the name of the Pandsean *pipe. This would 
imply that it had at least more than one reed ; and 
if it really denotes the Pandaean pipe itself, the 
word is to be regarded as the Chakkean name of 
the instrument called by the Hebrews ugab , 

which was undoubtedly the syrinx. This is the 
more probable from the fact that the Hebrew 
translator actually renders mishrokitha by ugab . 

It may, however, have differed from the com¬ 
mon ugab; and some writers on the subject have 
been disposed to regard it as similar to the instru¬ 
ment represented in the annexed cut (No. 392, 
fig. 1). This is constructed somewhat on the 
principle of an organ, being composed of pipes of 
various sizes, fitted into a kind of modem chest, 
open at top, and stopped at the bottom with wood 
covered by a skin ; wind was conveyed to it from 
the lips by means of a pipe fixed to the chest; the 
pipes were of lengths musically proportioned to 
each other, and the melody was varied at pleasure, 
by stopping or unstopping the apertures at the 
upper extremity. We are not, however, satisfied 
with the evidence which makes this instrument, or 
the modification of it in fig. 2, to have been known 
to either the ancient Hebrews or the Babylonians. 



392. 


7. My, ’ugab, is the word rendered 4 organ ’ in 

our version. This and the kinnor are the instru¬ 
ments whose invention is ascribed to Jubal (Gen. 
iv. 21), and higher antiquity cannot therefore be 
claimed for any instrument. There are only three 
other places in which it is mentioned in the O. T. ; 
two in the book of Job (xxi. 12 ; xxx. 31), and one 
in the Psalms (cl. 4). The Targum renders the 
word simply by NSlM, ct pipe; the Septuagint 
varies, it has Kidapa in Genesis, x//d\p.os in Job, 
and ftpyavov in the Psalms. The last is the sense 
which the Arabic, Syriac, Latin, English, and 
most other versions have adopted. The organon 
simply denotes a double or manifold pipe ; and 
hence, in particular, the Pandman or shepherd’s 
pipe, which is at this day called a 4 mouth-organ ’ 
among ourselves. Formerly it was called simply 
‘organ,’ and ‘mouth’ has been added to distin¬ 
guish it from the comparatively modern instrument 
which has usurped the more simple designation of 
‘organ.’ Our translators are thus not chargeable 


with the obscurity which has since arisen, for they, 
by the word 4 organ,’ intended to indicate no other 
instrument than this. We thus find a tolerably 
fair concurrence on the subject among the trans¬ 
lations which we are accustomed to respect. The 
grounds of their conclusion are to be sought in the 
etymology of the Hebrew word; and, so far as 
these go, which is not very far, they tend to sup¬ 
port it. To these probabilities the known anti¬ 
quity of the Syrian syrinx [avpiy£) or Pandcean 
pipe may be added. The instrument is in fact so 
old that the profane writers do not know to whom to 
ascribe it. Some refer it to Pan (Virgil, AV/. ii.), 
others to Mercury (Pind. Od. xii. de Pallade), 
others to Marsyas and Silenus (Athenceus, iv. 182). 
This antiquity corresponds with the Scriptural inti¬ 
mation concerning the ’ ugab , and justifies us in 
seeking for the syrinx among the more ancient 
instruments of the Orientals, especially as it is still 
common in Western Asia. Niebuhr saw it in the 
hands of a peasant at Cairo ( Reisebeschr . i. 181); 
and Russell, in his Nat. Hist. 0/ Aleppo (i. 155, 
156), says that 4 the syrinx or Pan’s pipe is still a 
festival instrument in Syria; it is known also in 
the city, but very few performers can sound it 
tolerably well. The higher notes .are clear and 
pleasing, but the longer reeds are apt, like the 
dervise flute, to make a hissing sound, though 
blown by a good player. The number of reeds of 
which the syrinx is composed, varies in different 
instruments from five to twenty-three.’ The clas¬ 
sical syrinx is usually said to have had seven reeds 
(Virg. Eel. ii.) ; but we find some in the monu¬ 
ments with a greater number, and the shepherd of 
Theocritus (/A viii.) had one of nine reeds.* 


* [That the ’ugab in its earlier forms was as 
above described is most probable. But it does not 
follow from this that it never was brought into a 
more perfect state, so as to approach at least to the 
organ , the principle of which lies in the Pan-pipe. 
That the Greeks and Romans had the hydraulic 
organ is undoubted (Meister, De Vet. Hydraulo, in 
the Nov. Comm. Soc. Gdtting., ii. 158; and the 
treatise in Ugolino, Thes. xxxii.); and if the Greeks 
and Romans had organs why not the Hebrews, a 
much more musical people than either of them ? 
Certain it is that an instrument bearing this name, 
and described as a bag made of two elephants’ skins 
joined together, and by fifteen smith’s bellows, 
from which the sound escaped through twelve 
brazen pipes with a noise like thunder, was known 
to St. Jerome; and he adds concerning it, ‘sic 
apud Ilebrteos de organis quce ab Jerusalem usque 
ad montem Olivati et amplius sonitu audiuntur 
comprobatur’ ( Ep . ad Dardanum , Opp. iv. 99). 
In the Talmudic writings, mention is made of an 
instrument called Magrcpha (HiD’HJE)), used in 
the temple, having ten openings (D’QpJ), each of 
which produced ten kinds of notes so 

that in all a hundred tones were produced (Talm. 
Bab. Erachin , fol. 10, c. 2, f. 11, c. 1, cited by 
Forkel, p. 138). That this was not the hydraulic 
organ of the Greeks, but a more perfect instru¬ 
ment, appears from the statement that there was 

no hydraulis (D^Vttn) in the temple ‘because its 
sound is mixed and confuses the melody,’ or, as the 
words may be and probably ought to be rendered, 
‘because its sound is sweet and sweetens (/>., ren¬ 
ders too dulcet for the majestic music of the 
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III. Instruments of Percussion, —or such 
as give forth their sounds on being struck or 
shaken. 

i. *)h, toph , seems to have denoted primarily the 
tambourine, and generally all instruments of the 
drum kind which were in use among the Israelites. 
There is not the slightest doubt about this instru¬ 
ment. All the translations and lexicons agree in 
this one point; and we have, besides, the actual 
evidence of existing instruments of this kind 
among the Arabians, bearing the same name in the 
forms of doff and adufe. The toph was known 
to the Jews before they quitted Syria (Gen. xxxi. 
27) ; it is also mentioned by Job (xxi. 12), and it 
is the first instrument named after the exocle, being 
that with which Miriam led the dances with which 
the daughters of Israel celebrated the overthrow of 
Pharaoh (Exod. xv. 20). It was employed by 
David in all the festivities of religion (2 Sam. vi. 
5). Isaiah adduces it as the instrument of volup¬ 
tuaries, but left in silence amid wars and desola¬ 
tions (Is. xxiv. 8). The occasions on which it was 
used were mostly joyful, and those who played 
upon it were generally females (Ps. lxviii. 25), as 
was the case among most ancient nations, and is so 
at the present day in the East. It is nowhere 
mentioned in connection with battles or warlike 
transactions. The usages of the modem East 
might adequately illustrate all the Scriptural allu¬ 
sions to this instrument, but happily we have 
more ancient and very valuable illustration from 
the monuments of Egypt. In these we find that 
the tambourine was a favourite instrument, both 
on sacred and festive occasions. There were three 
kinds, differing, no doubt, in sound as well as 
form; one was circular, another square or oblong, 
and the third consisted of two squares separated 
by a bar. They were all beaten by the hand, and 
often used as an accompaniment to the harp and 
other instruments. The tambourine was usually 



393. Tambourines. 1. Angular ; 2. Circular. 


played by females, who are represented as dancing 
to its sound without the accompaniment of any 
other instrument. The imperfect manner of re¬ 
presentation does not allow us to see whether 

temple) the melody’ (rUTWl 21 V 'ZED 

PlD^n fix, Talm. Bab. l.c. ; Talm. Hieros. Sncca , 
p. 55 ; comp. Athen. Deipnos , iv. 23). From 
this it seems not extravagant to conclude that the 
invention of the organ, as we now have it, is due 
to the Hebrews, and from them was adopted by 
the Christians (Saalschiitz, Archcrol. i. 2).] 


the Egyptian tambourine had the same movable 
pieces of metal let into the wooden frame which 
we find in the tambourines of the present day. 
Their presence may, however, be inferred from the 
manner in which the tambourine is held up after 
being struck ; and we know that the Greek instru¬ 
ments were furnished with balls of metal attached 
by short thongs to the circular rim (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, ii. 314). 

At mournings for the dead the tambourine was 
sometimes introduced among the Egyptians, and 
the ‘ mournful song ’ was accompanied by its mo¬ 
notonous sound. This is still a custom of the 
East, and probably existed among the Jews. 

Whether the Israelites had drums or not does not 
clearly appear, and in the absence of evidence pro 
or con it is useless to speculate on the subject. If 
they had, they must be included under the gene¬ 
ral name of toph. The ancient Egyptians had a 
long drum, very similar to the tom-toms of India 
(No. 394, figs. 1, 3). It was about two feet or 
two feet and a half in length, and was beaten with 
the hand. The case was of wood or copper, 
covered at both ends with parchment or leather, 
and braced with cords extended diagonally over 
the exterior of the cylinder. It was used chiefly 
in war. There was another larger drum, less 



unlike our own ; it was about two feet and a half 
long by about two feet broad, and was shaped 
much like a sugar cask (No. 395, fig. 3). It was 
formed of copper, and covered at the ends with 
red leather, braced by cat-gut strings passing 
through small holes in its broad margin. This 
kind of drum was beaten with sticks (fig. 5). It 
does not appear on the monuments, but an actual 
specimen was found in the excavations made by 
D’Athanasi, in 1823, and is now in the museum at 
Paris. 

Another species of drum is represented in the 
Egyptian paintings, and is of the same kind which 
is still in use in Egypt and Arabia, under the 
name of the darabooka drum. It is made of 
parchment stretched over the top of a funnel- 
shaped case of metal, wood, or pottery (No. 395, 
figs. 1, 2, 4). It is beaten with the hand, and 
when relaxed, the parchment is braced by expos¬ 
ing it for a few moments to the sun, or the warmth 
of a fire. This kind of drum claims particular 
attention from its being supposed to be represented 
on one of the coins ascribed to Simon Maccabreus 
(No. 397, fig. 5). When closely examined, this 
instrument will appear to be the same in principle 
with our kettle-drum, which, indeed, has been 
confessedly derived from the East, where other 
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instruments on the same principle are not wanting. 
One of them (No. 397, fig. 4) is just the same as 



395. Drums, i, 2, 4. Modern Oriental; 3. Ancient 
Egyptian ; 5. Sticks to 3. 


the instrument we have derived from it: others are 
smaller in various degrees, are of different forms, 
and are tapped lightly with the fingers. Such 
drum-tabrets were not unknown to the ancient 
Egyptians, as may be perceived by fig. 2, No. 394. 

The Magrapha of which the Rabbins speak, and 
which stood, they say, in the temple court, and 
was used to call the priests to prayer, the Eevites 
to singing, and leprous persons to their purification, 
and the sound of which, they venture to add, 
could be heard from Jerusalem to Jericho (Buxtorf, 
Lex. Rabbin ., s. v. 'ilD'HJD), has by some been 
supposed to be a species of drum. T.his, how¬ 
ever, is improbable. [See note on p. 255? ante.] 

2. jlDJJD, phaanion. This name nowhere occurs 

but with reference to the small golden appendages 
to the robe of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii. 33 ; 
xxxix. 25), which all versions agree in rendering 
4 bells,’ or 4 little bells.’ These bells were attached 
to the hem of the garment, and were separated 
from each other by golden knobs, shaped like 
pomegranates. They obviously produced their 
tinkling sound by striking against the golden 
knobs which were appended near them. There is 
no trace of bells among the ancient Egyptians, or 
in classical antiquity, and we call these such for 
want of a better term to describe sonorous pieces 
of metal used in this manner. 

3. xhbi tzellzelim, rffevD metzilloth , 


instruments under the same name, and leaves us to 
conclude that the Hebrews had both hand-cymbals 
and finger-cymbals (or castagnets), although it may 
not in all cases be easy to say which of the two is 
intended in particular texts. Cymbals figure in the 
grand procession at the removal of the ark (1 
Chron. xiii. 8) ; other instances occur of their 
being used in the w*orship of God (Neh. xii. 27 ; 
Ps. cl. 5 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 19) ; and the illustrious 
Asaph was himself a player on the cymbal (1 
Chron. xvi. 5). The sound of these instruments 
is very sharp and piercing, but it does not belong 
to fine, speaking, expressive music. lienee Paul 
could describe it by the word a\a\d£ov, 4 clanging’ 
(1 Cor. xiii. 1). The Hebrew instruments were 
probably similar to those of the Egyptians. These 
were of mixed metal, apparently brass, or a com¬ 
pound of brass and silver, and of a form exactly 
resembling those of modern times, though smaller, 
being only seven inches or five inches and a half in 
diameter. The handle has disappeared from the 
existing specimens, but is supposed to have been of 
the same material, bound with leather or string, 
and being inserted in a small hole at the summit, 
to have been secured by bending back the two 
ends (No. 396, fig. 3). The same kind of instru¬ 
ment is still used by the modem inhabitants of 



396. Cymbals—Egyptian. 


Egypt, and from them, says Wilkinson, 4 have 
been borrowed the very small cymbals played with 
the finger and thumb, which supply the place of 
castagnets in the almeh dance’ ( Ancient Egypt. , iii. 
255). In thus calling instruments used as castag¬ 
nets 4 small cymbals,’ this author incidentally sup¬ 
ports the view we have taken. The modern 
castagnet, introduced into Spain by the Moors, is 
to be referred to the same source. 


metzilthaim. These words are translated cymbals 
in most versions, except in Zech. xiv. 20, where 
they are rendered 4 bells ’—the 4 bells of the horses.’ 
If the words, however, denote cymbals in other 
places, they cannot well denote a different thing 
here. It is true that camels, and sometimes 
horses, wear bells in the East at present; and it is 
probable that the Hebrews had something similar 
in the shape of small cymbal-shaped pieces of 
metal, suspended under the necks of the animals, 
and which struck against each other with the 
motions of the animal. The Romans attached 
metallic pendants of this kind, called phalarea, to 
their war-horses, in order to produce a terrific 
effect when shaken by the rapid motions of the 
animal. These were certainly not bells, but 
might without any violent impropriety be called 
cymbals, from the manner in which they struck 
against each other. This is the single doubtful 
text; in all the other texts we may conclude with 
reasonable certainty that cymbals, and sometimes 
castagnets (which are small cymbals), are intended. 
There is an important passage (Ps. cl. 5), 4 Praise 
him with the clear cymbal, praise him with the 
resounding cymbal,’ which clearly points to two 
VOI.. FIT. * 



397. Instruments of Percussion. 1. Mallet used in striking 
suspended boards ; 2. Castagnets; 3. Tabret-drum, 
struck by attached balls; 4. Oriental kettle-drum; 5. 
Supposed ancient Jewish coin representing drums. 

4. sbalishint. This word occurs but 

once, viz. in 1 Sam. xviii. 6, and is there uncer- 
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tainly rendered, in the A. V., ‘instruments of 
music,’ and in the margin ‘ three-stringed instru¬ 
ments.’ The word is plural, and means ‘threes.’ 
Most writers, proceeding upon this interpretation, 
identify it with the triangle, which Athenseus (iv. 
23) alleges to have been a Syrian invention. We 
have no Egyptian representation of it, but that 
people had instruments which are not figured on 
the existing monuments. As this was the instru¬ 
ment with which the damsels of Israel came forth 
to meet the victorious David, the ancient transla¬ 
tors have usually rendered the word by cymbals or 
castagnets, which seemed to them more proper to 
women. But the triangle may not the less have 
been suited to a military triumph, and as an 
accompaniment to the other instruments used on 
that occasion. Jerome has sistra, an idea which 
has received little attention from commentators ; 
but if we had not preferred to find the sistrum 
under another word, we would not hesitate to 
accept this conclusion, founded, as it manifestly is, 
on the three transverse movable bars with which 
the sistra are usually furnished. In Barker’s 
Bible (i 59 S), the word is rendered by ‘rebecke.’ 

5. DTJIfDD, menaaneim . This is another word 

which occurs but once in Scripture (2 Sam. vi. 5), 
where our version translates it by ‘ cymbals,’ 
although it has appropriated another word to that 
instrument. It is now more generally thought 
to denote the sistrum , and appears to be derived 
from JMJ, nua, ‘ to shake,’ or ‘ to vibrate,’ corre¬ 
sponding to the etymology of the sistrum (ow- 
rpov), from cretw. An objection has indeed been 



Hebrew instrument, regarded by some as the Menaa¬ 
neim ; 4. A kind of Eastern cymbals; 5. A pan 01 
sounding metal. 

urged, that the sistrum was not sufficiently ancient; 
but this has been set at rest by the recent dis¬ 
coveries in Egyptian antiquities, which have re¬ 
vealed sistra belonging to the most ancient period. 
The sistrum was generally from eight to sixteen or 
eighteen inches in length, and entirely of bronze or 
brass. It was sometimes inlaid with silver, gilt, or 
odierwise ornamented, and being held upright was 
shaken, the rings moving to and fro upon the bars. 
The last were frequently made to imitate snakes, 
or simply bent at each end to secure them from 
slipping through the holes. Several actual speci¬ 
mens of these instruments have been found, and 
are deposited in the British, Berlin, and other 


museums. They are mostly furnished with sacred 
symbols, and were chiefly used by the priests and 
priestesses in the ceremonies of religion, particu¬ 



larly in those connected with the worship of Isis 
(Plut. de Lsid., c. 63 ; Juven. xiii. 93 ; Jablonsky, 
Opusc. i. 306). See Burney’s and Hawkins’ His¬ 
tories of Music; Forkel, Geschichte der Musik; 
Calmet, Dissert, sur la Musique des Ilebreux , 
annexed to his Commentary on the Psalms ; Pfeif¬ 
fer, Ueber die Musik der Alien Hebr., 1779; Saal- 
chutz, Form der PJcbr. Poesie; Gesch. und Wiirdi- 
gung d. Musik bei den Hcbr ., 1829 ; Harenberg, 
Comm, de Re Musica Veins., in Miscell. Lips. ix. 
218, seq. ; Winer, Biblisches Real-worterbuch , arts. 

‘ Musik,’ ‘ Musikalische Instrumente,’ ‘ Becken,’ 
‘ Harfe,’ ‘ Tambourine,’ etc. ; Jahn, Biblisches 
Archdologie ; Reland, De Spoliis Tenip. Llieros. ; 
Versuch, Die Melodie u. Harmonie der Alt. Llebr.; 
Shiite Ilaggiborim , in Ugolini Thesaur. tom. 
xxxii. ; Constant, Traite sur la Poesie et la Musique 
des Ilebreux; De Wette, Commeniar. iiber die 
Psalmeti; Rosellini, Monumenti delV Egitto; 
Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians; Villoteau, Sur la 
Musique des Orientaux, in Descript, de VEgypte; 
Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters ; Volney, Voyage 
en Syrie; Tournefort, Voyage an Levant; Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschreibung ; Russell’s Nat. Hist, of Aleppo ; 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians .—J. K. 

MUSTARD-TREE. [Sinapis.] 
MUTPILABBEN. [Psalms.] 

MYNDUS (M bvdos), a town of Caria, between 
Miletus and Halicarnassus (1 Maccab. xv. 23). It 
is mentioned by Plerodotus (v. 33), Strabo (xiv. 
p. 658), and Arrian {Alex., i. 21), and seems to 
have been a place favourable for trade ; which may 
account for the number of Jews who had settled 
there. Diogenes Laertius (vi. 2. 57) records a bon 
mot of Diogenes, the cynic, of which it is the 
theme. Seeing its huge gates, while the city itself 
was but small, he exclaimed, ‘ Men of Myndus, 
shut the gates, lest the city walk out of them ! ’— 
W. L. A. 

MYRA (Mi jpa), one of the chief towns of Lycia, 
in Asia Minor. It lay about a league from the 
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sea (in N. lat. 36° i8 7 : E. long. 30°), upon a 
rising ground, at the foot of which flowed a navi¬ 
gable river, with an excellent harbour at its mouth 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 665 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxii. 8). 
The town now lies desolate. When Paul was on 
his voyage from Caesarea to Rome, he and the 
other prisoners were landed here, and were re¬ 
embarked in a ship of Alexandria bound to Rome 
(Acts xxvii. 5).—J. K. 

MYRRH. [Mor; Lot.] 

MYRTLE. [Hadas.] 

MYSIA (Mu<rfiz), a province occupying the 
north-west angle of Asia Minor, and separated 
from Europe only by the Propontis and Helles¬ 
pont ; on the south it joined ^Eolis, and was sepa¬ 
rated on the east from Bithynia by the river 
iEsopus. Latterly ^Eolis was included in Mysia, 
which was then separated from Lydia and Ionia by 
the river Hermus, now Sarabad or Djedis (Strabo, 
xii. 562; xiii. 628; Pliny, Hist. Nat., v. 32 ; Ptol. 
Geog. v. 2). In ancient times the province of 
Mysia was celebrated for its fertility in corn and 
wine, and although now but poorly tilled, it is still 
one of the finest tracts in Asia Minor. Paul passed 
through this province, and embarked at its chief 
port, Troas, on his first voyage to Europe (Acts 
xvi. 7, 8; Rosenmiiller, BibL Geog., iii. 32 ; Winer, 
Bibl. Reahvorterb. s. v. Mysia ; Richter, Wallfahr- 
ten, p. 460).—J. K. 

MYSTERY (fAvoTifipiov). A sense is often put 
upon this word, as if it meant something absolutely 
unintelligible and incomprehensible; whereas, in 
every instance in which it occurs in the Sept, or 
N. T., it is applied to something which is revealed, 
declared, explained, spoken, or which may be 
known or understood. This fact will appear from 
the following elucidation of the passages in which 
it is found. First, it is sometimes used to denote 
the meaning of a symbolical representation, whether 
addressed to the mind by a parable, allegory, etc., 
or to the eye by a vision, etc. (Matt. xiii. 10, 11, 
16; Mark iv. 11, where our Lord applies the 
term 4 mysteries’ to the moral truths couched under 
a parable, that is, to its figurative meaning ; comp, 
also Rev. i. 12, 16, 20; xvii. 3-6). When St. Paul, 
speaking of marriage, says, 4 this is a great mys¬ 
tery’ (Eph. v. 32), lie evidently treats the original 
institution of marriage as affording a figurative 
representation of the union betwixt Christ and the 
church (Campbell, Dissertation , p. 10, part iii. sec. 
9). 2. The word is also used to denote anything 

whatever which is hidden or concealed, till it is 
explained. The Sept, uses it to express p or NP, 
a secret (Dan. ii. 19, 27, 28, 29, 30, 47 ; iv. 6), 
in relation to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which was 
a secret till Daniel explained it, and even from 
the king himself, for he had totally forgotten it 
(ver. 5, 9). Thus the word is used in the N. T. to 
denote those doctrines of Christianity, general or 
particular, which the Jews and the world at large 
did not understand, till they were revealed by 
Christ and his apostles, 4 Great is the mystery of 
godliness,’ i. e., the Christian religion (1 Tim. iii. 
16), the chief parts of which the apostle instantly 
proceeds to adduce— 4 God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified by the Spirit, seen of angels,’ etc.— 
facts which had not entered into the heart of man 
(1 Cor. ii. 9) until God visibly accomplished them, 


and revealed them to the apostles by inspiration 
(ver. 10). Thus, also, the gospel in general is 
called 4 the mystery of the faith’ (1 Tim. iii. 9), 
and 4 the mystery which from the beginning of the 
world had been hid with God, but which was now 
made known through means of the church’ (Eph. 
iii. 9); the mystery of the gospel which St. Paul 
desired 4 to make known’ (Eph. vi. 19) ; 4 the 
mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ,’ 
to the full apprehension or understanding of which 
(rather than 4 the acknowledgment’) he prayed that 
the Colossians might come (Col. ii. 2; comp, the 
use of the word iirLyvcocns, 1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. 

iii. 7) ; which he desired the Colossians to pray 
that God would enable himself and his fellow- 
apostles 4 to speak and to make manifest’ (Col. 

iv. 3) 4) > which he calls 4 the revelation of the 
mystery which was kept secret since the world 
began, but now is made manifest and known to all 
nations’ (Rom. xvi. 25); which, he says, 4 we 
speak’ (1 Cor. ii. 7), and of which the apostles 
were ‘stewards’ (1 Cor. iv. 1). The same word 
is used respecting certain particular doctrines of 
the gospel, as, for instance, 4 the partial and tem¬ 
porary blindness of Israel,’ of which mysteiy 4 the 
apostle would not have Christians ignorant (Rom. 
xi. 25), and which he explains (ver. 25-32). He 
styles the calling of the Gentiles 4 a mystery which, 
in other ages, was not made known unto the sons 
of men, as it is now revealed unto the holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit’ (Eph. iii. 4-6'; 
comp. i. 9, 10, etc.) To this class we refer the 
well-known phrase, 4 Behold I show you a mys¬ 
tery’ (1 Cor. xv. 51), 4 we shall all be changed;’ 
and then follows an explanation of the change 
(ver. 5 1 _ 55 )* Even in the case of a man speaking 
in an unknown tongue, in the absence of an intei^ 
preter, and when, therefore, no man understood 
him, although 4 by the Spirit he was speaking 
mysteries,’ yet the Apostle supposes that the man 
so doing understood what himself said (1 Cor. xiv. 
2-4). And in the prophetic portion of his writings 
4 concerning the mysteiy of iniquity’ (2 Thess. ii. 
7), he speaks of it as being ultimately 4 revealed’ 
(ver. 8). Josephus applies nearly the same phrase, 
p.v<jT 7 )pLov kcl idas, a mystery of wickedness, to Anti¬ 
pater’s crafty conduct to ensnare and destroy his 
brother Alexander (De Bell. Jud. i. 24. 1); and 
to complete the proof that the word 4 mystery’ is 
used in the sense of knowable secrets, we add the 
words, ‘Though Jtmderstandall mysteries' (1 Cor. 
xiii. 2). The Greeks used the word in the same 
way. Thus Menander, pLWTrjpiov aov p.T) Kardiryjs 
Tip <pi\(p , 4 Tell not your secret to a friend’ (p. 274, 
line 671, ed. Clerici). Even when they apply 
the term to the greater and lesser Eleusinian 
mysteries, they are still mysteries into which a 
person might be initiated, when they would, of 
course, cease to be mysteries to him. The word is 
used in the same sense throughout the Apociypha 
as in the Sept, and N. T. jTobit xii. 7; Judith 
ii. 2 ; Ecclus. xxii. 22; xxvii. 16, 17, 21 ; 2 Mac- 
cab. xiii. 21) ; it is applied to divine or sacred 
mysteries (Wisd. ii. 22 ; vi. 22), and to the cere¬ 
monies of false religions (Wisd. xiv. 15, 23).— 


MYTH. The philosophical conception of a 
myth being only possible to an advanced reflective 
age, we are not surprised to find that no word cor¬ 
responding to 4 myth’ occurs in the O. T., and that 
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fivOos is therefore not to be found in the LXX. 
Even in the Apocrypha the word occurs but once 
(fivOos &Kcupos, Eccles. xx. 19, 4 an unseasonable 
tale,’ A. V.), and that in a general sense; while, 
in one other passage (Bar. iii. 23), pv 66 \oyoi, 

4 authors of fables’ (A. V.), has a somewhat 
doubtful meaning. This, however, is not the case 
in the N. T., where the word occurs five times, 
and always in a severely disparaging sense, and 
in every instance is rendered 4 fables’ in our ver¬ 
sion. Thus Timothy is warned against 4 fables 
and endless genealogies, which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying’ (1 Tim. i. 4); and 
against ‘ profane and old wives’ fables’ (J3epr)\ovs 
Kal ypcLOodds pvdovs , Id. iv. 7 ). These ‘ fables’ 
are opposed to 4 the truth,’ and Titus is forbidden 
to give heed ’lovSaiicois ptiOocs. Lastly, in 2 Pet. 
i. 16, they are characterised as aeaocpKrpivoi , 4 cun¬ 
ningly devised,’ and are contrasted with the sober 
testimony of eye-witnesses* (cf. 'ire'ir'kaapivot ptidoi, 
Diod. Sic. i. 93). It is obvious, therefore, that in 
the N. T. a myth is used in its latest sense to 
express a story invented as the vehicle for some 
ethical or theological doctrine, which, in fact, has 
been called in later times an ethopseia or philoso- 
pheme. Yet the condemnation is special and not 
genera], and cannot point with dissatisfaction to 
myths, which, like those of Plato, are the splen¬ 
didly imaginative embodiment of some subjective 
truth, and which claim no credence + for them¬ 
selves, but are only meant to be regarded as the 
vehicles of spiritual instruction. That there is 
nothing in such 4 myths’ to deserve reprobation, 
nay more, that they are a wise form of teaching, is 
clear from the direct quotation of mythical stories 
by St. Jude (ver. 9, 14), and from the use of 
strictly analogous modes of conveying truth (alle¬ 
gory, fable, parable, etc.), in other parts of the 
Bible, as in the writings of all the wisest of man¬ 
kind. It must then have been the doctrines in¬ 
volved, and not the 4 mythical’ delivery of them, 
which woke the indignation of the apostles ; and if, 
as Tertullian thought ( adv. Valent. , iii.), and as is 
now generally believed, the 4 myths’ alluded to were 
the gnostic X mythology of the 4 TEons,’ of which 
the "seeds may have been beginning to develope 
themselves when the pastoral epistles were written, 
we can easily understand how they would appear 
to bear the stamp of 4 philosophy and vain de¬ 
ceit.’ 

No satisfactory definition of the word myth has 
ever been given, partly because of the manifold 
varieties of myths, and partly because the word has 
been used in several distinct senses. In Homer it 
is equivalent to X670S (//., xviii. 253), and Eusta¬ 
thius remarks, that in later times it came to mean 
\J/ev 5 r}s X670S [II. a, p. 29), to which definition 
Suidas adds, that it was \ 6 yos pevorjs, etKovlfav 
T7]v a\r)OeLav. Plutarch, less accurately, confuses 
it with plausible fiction (X670S \f/ev 5 rjs £olk&s a\ 7 j- 
Qlvu), and in the Etymologicum Magnum it is made, 

* Just as in Greek pvQot are opposed to laropla ; 
cf. Auson, Prof. Carm., 21, 26, 4 Callentes mu- 
thon plasmata et historiam.’ 

f See Archbishop Trench on the Parables, ch. ii., 
where he distinguishes between 4 myth,’ 4 fable,’ 
4 parable,’ 4 allegory,’ etc. 

X Theodoret, however, on Tit. i. 14, refers the 
4 Jewish fables’ to the Mishna [rr]V vi r’ avr&v /caX- 
obplvqv devrlptoatv), Alford, ad loc. 


in its technical sense, to mean a veiled or enig¬ 
matical narration (/ jlv9os cnjpalvet 5 eo . . rbv re 
CKoretvbv \6yov . . Kal rbv cbrXws \byov). 

Neither the etymology nor the history of the 
word help us much. It is derived from pvlw, 
doceo, or pvw, claudo, and Archbishop Trench 
thinks that it must therefore have originally meant 
the word shut up in the mind, or muttered with the 
lips [Synon. of the N. 71 , 2d series, p. 174), though 
he admits that there is no trace of this in actual 
use; and as, at first, pvdos merely means 4 word,’ 
we should derive it from an onomatopoeia of the 
simplest consonantal utterance (w). It is not 
until Pindar’s time [ 01 . i. 47 ; Hem. vii. 34; vi. 1) 
that it is used of that which is 4 mentally con¬ 
ceived, rather than historically true ;’ and in Attic 
prose it assumes its normal later sense of any 
legend or tradition of the prehistoiic times. If, 
however, we analyze the modern use of the word, 
we shall find that these historical myths, or ampli¬ 
fied legends of the remote past, generally mingled 
with the marvellous, do not properly represent our 
notion of myths any more than the well-understood 
pliilosophemes to which we previously alluded. 
We must learn, too, to distinguish between the 
myths and the rationalistic explanations thrust into 
them by the critical self-consciousness of a later 
age. If we would understand the true nature, for 
instance, of the Greek myths, we must discard 
from them the timidly rationalistic suggestions of 
Hekatmus, the severely common-sense views of 
Palcephatus, and the unsympathisingly sceptical 
rashness of Euemerus, no less than the profound 
moral intentions which have so often been trans¬ 
ferred to them by the speculative genius of a Bacon 
or a Coleridge. 

A myth proper, then, is neither a philosopheme 
nor a legend. It is best described as a spontaneous 
product of the youthful imagination of mankind, 
—the natural* form under which an infant race 
expresses its conceptions and convictions about 
supernatural relations and prehistoric events. It is 
neither fiction,f history, nor philosophy; it is a 
spoken poetry, an uncritical and childlike history, 
a sincere and self-believing romance. It does not 
invent, but simply imagines and repeats; it may 
err, but it never lies. It is a narration, generally 
marvellous, which no one consciously or scientifi¬ 
cally invents, and which every one unintention¬ 
ally falsifies. 4 It is,’ says Mr. Grote, 4 the natu¬ 
ral effusion of the unlettered, imaginative, and be¬ 
lieving man.’ It belongs to an age in which the 
understanding was credulous and confiding, the 
imagination full of vigour and vivacity, and the 
passions earnest and intense. Its very essence con¬ 
sists in the projection X of thoughts into the sphere 
of facts. It arises partly from the unconscious 
and gradual objectising of the subjective, or con- 

* The word xfievbrjs may be absolutely banished 
from the definition. A myth is something far 
higher than a mere fiction. It is only a foolish 
prejudice or an unfortunate ignorance which at¬ 
taches to the word myth any notions of immorality 
or intentional deceit. 

J I here borrow some of the excellent views of 
M. Ampere, Hist. Litter, de la France , i. 310, 
quoted by Mr. Grote, Hist, of Greece , i. 610. 

X 4 Der Grund-Trieb des Mythen das Gedachte 
in ein Geschehenes umzusetzen.’ Creuzer, Sym- 
bolik , p. 99. 
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fusing mental processes with external realities; and 
partly from investing the object with the feelings of 
the subject, that is, from imaginatively attributing 
to external nature those feelings and qualities which 
only exist in the percipient soul. 

The myth then belongs to that period of human 
progress in which the mind regards * history as all 
a fairy tale.’ Before the increase of knowledge, 
the dawn of science, and the general dissemination 
of books, men’s fancies respecting the past, and 
the dim conjectures of nascent philosophy, can 
only be preserved by these traditional semi- 
poetic tales ; to borrow the fine expression of 
Tacitus, ‘fingunt simul creduntque.’ So far from 
being startled by the marvellous and the incredible, 
they expected and looked for it; while discre¬ 
pancies and contradictions were accepted side by 
side, because the critical faculty was wholly unde¬ 
veloped. ‘ The real and the ideal,’ says Mr. 
Grote, ‘were blended together in the primitive 
conception .... the myth passed unquestioned, 
from the fact of its currency, and from its harmony 
with existing sentiments and preconceptions.’ 

To the intensity of a fresh imagination, and the 
necessary weakness of the youth of language, we 
can trace the origin of a vast number of myths. In 
those early days men looked at all things with the 
large open eyes of childish wonderment. The 
majority of phenomena which they saw and en¬ 
joyed were incapable of other than a metaphorical 
or poetical description ; and even if language had 
been more developed it would have responded less 
accurately to their thoughts, because they seriously 
transferred their own feelings and emotions to the 
world around them, and made themselves the 
measure of all things. Thus the hunter regarded 
the moon and stars which 1 glanced rapidly along 
the clouded heaven’ as a ‘beaming goddess with 
her nymphs ;’ and 

‘ Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace with shadows in their train 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transferred 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly.’* 

And thus the manifold aspects of nature, imagina¬ 
tively conceived and metaphorically described, 
furnished at once a large mythology; and when 
these elements were combined and arranged for 
the purpose of illustrating early scientific or theo¬ 
logical conceptions, and were corrupted by num¬ 
berless t erroneous etymologies of words, whose true 
origin was forgotten, we have at once the materials 
for an extensive and sometimes inscrutable mytho- 
logy. In the early stage of the myth, confined to 
the period when everything is personified,£ it is 
as difficult to distinguish between what was re¬ 
garded as fancy and what was believed as fact, as 
it is to this day in the rude and grotesque legends 


* Wordsworth, Excursion, Bk. iv. — a most 
weighty and profound passage, too long to quote 
in full. 

f This fruitful source of myths may be seen 
examined in Lersch, Sprcichphilos d. Alteji; for 
some modern instances, see Farrar, Origin of 
Lang., p. 59. Mythology has even been called 
‘ a disease of language.’ 

+ The ‘ Istinto d’ animazione,’ as Vico calls it, 
is always found in undeveloped nations, as it is in 
children and savages. 


of Polynesians and N. American Indians. But in 
a later time, when myths were preserved in writing 
and systematised into dogmas, the poetical imagina¬ 
tive faculties had often well-nigh evaporated, and 
that which had originally been meant as half a 
metaphor was prosaically hardened into a real and 
marvellous fact. Thus, in many myths, as they 
were finally preserved, we may see the mere mis¬ 
conceptions of a metaphor, and the guesses of a 
most imperfect etymology, mingling in two distinct 
streams with the original simple poetic tale. Any 
one who considers the evanescent ‘ tradition’ of un¬ 
tutored Polytheism as it is displayed among modern 
savages, may watch, even at the present day, the 
growth and swift diffusion of myths ; but we must 
look into various histories of civilised people (and 
especially into that of Greece) to see such myths 
first erroneously systematised into definite narra¬ 
tives, to be deliberately believed—then partially 
and timidly rationalised—next contemptuously re¬ 
jected—and finally restored to their true rank as 
the most interesting relics of a primitive society, 
and the earnest teachings of a yet unsophisticated 
religious philosophy. 

This subject would require a volume to explain 
adequately, and indeed it has occupied many im¬ 
portant volumes. All that we have here attempted, 
is to remove a groundless and injurious prejudice 
against the word. Whether or not there be any 
myths in the Bible, and especially in the earlier 
books, is a question which must be settled purely 
07 t its own merits . It is, however, undesirable that 
the mere wo 7 ‘d ‘myth’ should be avoided by those 
who undoubtedly regard some of the Biblical nar¬ 
ratives as containing mythical elements. Even men 
like Bunsen and Ewald bowed to popular prejudice 
in shunning the woi'd; and of the English theologi¬ 
ans, who rely so much on their authority, scarcely 
one (with the exception of Dr. Davidson) has ven¬ 
tured in this particular to desert their guidance. 
Yet the word ‘myth’ is far more reverent and far 
less objectionable than ‘fable,’ which some would 
substitute for it ; and it is, as Dr. Davidson has 
pointed out, far more honest than circumlocutions 
which mean the same thing [Iiitrod. i. 146). It 
will be observed that we are here giving no opinion 
whatever as to the fact of the existence of Scrip¬ 
tural myths, but merely pleading that those Biblical 
critics who understand the true nature of myths, 
and, rightly or wrongly, believe that here and 
there in the Hebrew records a mythic element 
may be traced, should not hesitate to express their 
conviction by the term which is most suitable and 
most likely to secure for the subject a clear and 
fair discussion. 

The following are a very few of the more im¬ 
portant books on the subject of myths:—O. Muller, 
p 7 'olego?ne 7 ia zu einer Wissenschaftlichen Mythologie, 
Gott. 1825 [translated by J. Leitcli, Lond. 1844]. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie; Buttmann, Mytho- 
logos; Hermann, Ueber das Wese 7 i und die Be- 
handlung d. Mythologie; Lobeck, Aglaophamus ; 
Creuzer, Synibolik wul Mythologie der Alien Volker; 
Nitzsch, Helden - Sage der Gricchen ; Bottiger, 
Kunst Mythologie d. Gricchen ; Kavanagh, Myths 
traced to their priniary Source through Language , 
1856. The subject has of late years received two 
most important contributions in England—Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i., and Prof. Max 
Muller’s Essav on Greek Mythology, Oxford Essays, 
1856.—F. Wf F. 
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N. 

NAAMAH (HD^D, pleasant), i. (Sept. N oe/xd.) 

Daughter of Lamech and Zillalt, and sister of 
Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 22). The family was one of 
inventors : and as few women are named, the 
Jewish commentators ascribe suitable inventions to 
each of them. Naamah is affirmed by them to 
have invented the spinning of wool and making of 
cloth. But the book of Genesis does not say this, 
and they could have no other source of informa¬ 
tion. 2. (Sept. N aavdv, Noo/^a ; Alex. Naa/xd, 
which is also the Vat. reading in I Kings xiv. 31.) 
An Ammonitess, one of the wives of Solomon, 
and mother of Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv. 21, 31 ; 
2 Cliron. xii. 13). According to the LXX. she 
was daughter of Ana (Hanun), the last Ammonite 
king (1 Kings xii. 24 answering in the Heb. text 
to xiv. 31).—J. K. 

NAAMAH (fflDyj, pleasant; 'Nw/xav; Alex. 

; Naatna :), a town of Judah, situated in the 
plain or Shephelah. It appears from the way in 
which it is grouped by Joshua (xv. 41) that it lay 
north or north-east of Eglon, and consequently 
close to the foot of the hills. It is mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome, but they do not seem to 
have known anything of its site ( Onomast ., s. v. 
Naarna). The town is only once mentioned in 
the Bible, and the site has not been identified.— 
J. L. P. 

NAAMAN (JDyj, pleasantness'). 1. (Sept. Xoe- 

V-dv.) One of the descendants of Benjamin who came 
down with Jacob to Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 21). In 
Num. xxvi. 40, and 1 Chron. viii. 3, 4, he is repre¬ 
sented as the son of Bela [Becher]. From the 
statement in 1 Chron. viii. 6, 7, it would appear 
that his posterity were removed from Gela to 
Manahath. 2. (Sept. N cu/xav; N. T. Nee/xav, N ai/xav 
[L. T. ], Luke iv. 27.) The commander of the armies 
of Damascene Syria, in the time of Joram, king of 
Israel. Through his valour and abilities Naaman 
held a high place in the esteem of his king Ben- 
hadad ; and although he was afflicted with leprosy, 
it would seem that this did not, as among the 
Hebrews, operate as a disqualification for public 
employment. Nevertheless the condition of a 
leper could not but have been in his high place 
both afflicting and painful: and when it was heard 
that a little Hebrew slave-girl, who waited upon 
Naaman’s wife, had spoken of a prophet in Sa¬ 
maria who could cure her master of his leprosy, 
the faint and uncertain hope thus offered was 
eagerly seized; and the general obtained permis¬ 
sion to visit the place where this relief was to be 
sought. Benhadad even furnished him with a 
letter to his old enemy king Joram ; but as this 
letter merely stated that Naaman had been sent for 
him to cure, the king of Israel rent his clothes in 
astonishment and anger, suspecting that a request 
so impossible to grant, involved a studied insult or 
an intention to fix a quarrel upon him with a view 
to future aggressions. “When tidings of this affair 
reached the prophet Elisha, he desired that the 
stranger might be sent to him. Naaman accord- 
ingly went, and his splendid train of chariots, 
horses, and laden camels filled the street before 


the prophet’s house. As a leper, Naaman could 
not be admitted into the house; and Elisha did 
not come out to him as he expected, and as he 
thought civility required ; but he sent out his ser¬ 
vant to tell him to go and dip himself seven times 
in the Jordan, and that his leprosy would then 
pass from him. He was, however, by this time 
so much chafed and disgusted by the apparent 
neglect and incivility with which he had been 
treated, that if his attendants had not prevailed 
upon him to obey the directions of the prophet, he 
would have returned home still a leper. But he 
went to the Jordan, and having bent himself seven 
times beneath its waters, rose from them clear 
from all leprous stain. His gratitude was now 
proportioned to his previous wrath, and he drove 
back to vent the feelings of his full heart to the pro¬ 
phet of Israel. He avowed to him his conviction 
that the God of Israel, through whom this marvellous 
deed had been wrought, was great beyond all gods ; 
and he declared that henceforth he would worship 
him only, and to that end he proposed to take with 
him two mules’ load of the soil of Israel wherewith 
to set up in Damascus an altar to Jehovah. This 
shows he had heard that an altar of earth was 
necessary (Exod. xx. 24); and the imperfect 
notions which he entertained of the duties which 
his desire to serve Jehovah involved, were natural 
in an uninstructed foreigner. He had also heard 
that Jehovah was a very jealous God, and had for¬ 
bidden any of his servants to bow themselves down 
before idols ; and therefore he expressed to Elisha 
a hope that he should be forgiven if, when his 
public duty required him to attend his king to the 
temple of Rimmon, he bowed with his master. 
The grateful Syrian would gladly have pressed 
upon Elisha gifts of high value, but the holy man 
resolutely refused to take anything, lest the glory 
redounding to God from this great act should in 
any degree be obscured. His servant, Gehazi, was 
less scrupulous, and hastened with a lie in his 
mouth to ask in his master’s name for a portion of 
that which Elisha had refused. The illustrious 
Syrian no sooner saw the man running after his 
chariot, than he alighted to meet him, and happy 
to relieve himself in some degree under the sense 
of overwhelming obligation, he sent him back with 
more than he had ventured to ask (2 Kings v.) 
Nothing more is known of Naaman; and what 
befel Gehazi is related under another head [Ge¬ 
hazi]. 

The only points of difficulty in this narrative are 
those connected with the requests made by Naa¬ 
man to Elisha, and which the prophet seems not 
to have refused. The request for two mules’ load 
of earth with which to build an altar to Jehovah in 
Damascus, appears to have arisen from the notion 
that the soil of the land was proper to the God of 
the land, whom he proposed henceforth to wor¬ 
ship. Jehovah’s claim to be the universal God 
was unknown to, or misunderstood by, the neigh¬ 
bouring nations ; and the only question that ever 
came before them, was whether Jehovah, the God 
whom the Hebrews worshipped, was more or less 
powerful than the gods they worshipped. That he 
was infinitely more powerful was, as we take it, 
the point at which this man’s faith rested. He 
was convinced, not that Jehovah was the universal 
God, but that £ there was no God in all the earth 
save only in the land of Israel’—and, therefore, he 
desired to worship at an altar formed of the soil 
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which was thus eminently honoured. It is not 
clear whether he intended to say absolutely that 
there was no God in the world save in the land of 
Israel, or used the phrase as a strong expression of 
his belief that the gods of other lands were nought 
as compared with him. The explanation applies 
in either sense. Naaman’s other request for per¬ 
mission to bow in the house of Rimmon seems to 
have amounted to this. He had acknowledged 
indirectly that Rimmon was no god, or else a god 
too powerless to be henceforth the object of his 
worship. Yet, as a great officer of state, his duty 
required him to attend the king to the temple of 
this idol, and, as the king leaned upon his arm, to 
bow when the monarch bowed. To refuse this 
would bring disgrace upon him, and constrain him 
to relinquish his high place, if not his country; and 
for this he was not prepared. Of the views under 
which Elisha consented to this request, we are less 
able to judge. But indeed it is not clear that he 
did consent, or expressed any distinct opinion in 
the matter. His words of dismissal, ‘ Go in 
peace,’ do not necessarily convey his approval of 
all that Naaman had asked, although in tenderness 
to one so well intentioned, and whom there was no 
opportunity of instructing further,-he may have 
abstained from urging upon the Syrian those obli¬ 
gations which would have been indispensable to a 
subject of the Mosaical covenant.—-J. K. 

NAAMATHITE (T)Dy 3 ; Mivalw ( 3 ao-i\etis ; 6 

Mivaios ; Naamalhifes). One of Job’s three friends 
is called ‘ Zophar the Naamathite’ (Job ii. n ; xi. 
i ; xx. i ; xlii. 9), which manifestly signifies that 
he dwelt in a place called Naamah. Whether this 
be identical with Naamah, a town situated in the 
plain of Judah, cannot now be determined; but 
the fact seems very doubtful. Job’s country, Uz, 
was in Arabia; his other two friends, Eliphaz the 
Temanite, and Bildad the Shu kite, were Arabians ; 
and hence we may conclude that Naamah was 
likewise in Arabia (Cellarius, Geogr. ii. 698). The 
theory of Bochart, adopted from the Septuagint 
rendering of Job ii. n, that Zophar was a prince 
of the Mined, is without any solid foundation (see, 
however, Bochart, Opera i. 122). We have no 
data upon which to identify Naamah.—J. L. P. 

N A ARAN (pyj, puerile; Uloapav ; Alex. 

Naapctt'; Noran ), a town of Ephraim, situated 
apparently to the east of Bethel, and near the 
border of the tribe. It is only mentioned in I 
Chron. vii. 28 ; but in Josh. xvi. 7 the same town 
is called Naarath (iimyj, with PI local, ‘to Naa- 

t t “ 

rath omitted in the Vatican text of the Septua¬ 
gint ; Alex. NaapaS-d; Naaratha ). The eastern 
border of Ephraim is there described as follows : 
—‘ The border went about eastward unto Taanath- 
shiloh, and passed by it on the east to Janohah ; 
and it went down from Janohah to Ataroth, and 
to Naarath , and came to Jericho, and went out at 
the Jordan.’ Naaran, therefore, stood in the Jor¬ 
dan valley north of J ericho. Eusebius describes it 
as ‘ a village of Ephraim, now Oorath (Oo/mS-; 
Jerome Naorath), a village of the Jews five miles 
from Jericho’ ( Onomast ., s. v. Naaratha). Re¬ 
land suggests that this is the place called Neara by 
Josephus, from which Archelaus brought water to 
irrigate the royal gardens in the plain of Jericho 
{Antiq. xvii. 13. 1). The Jewish rabbins also 
speak of a Noaran (pJJIJ) near Jericho (Reland, 


Pal., p. 907). There are several large fountains at 
the foot of the hills, and in the deep mountain 
ravines north of Jericho ; but no name has hitherto 
been discovered that would suggest identity with 
Naaran. The writer noticed a number of ruins in 
that neighbourhood; but the ancient names have 
passed away, doubtless because the country has for 
centuries been without settled inhabitants. About 
three miles north of Jericho is wady Nawaimeli, 
which Schwartz supposes to be identical with 
Naaran ; the words, however, are radically diffe¬ 
rent ; and about two miles farther is the large 
fountain called Ras-el-’Ain, with a ruined village 
near it. The position of this place agrees with the 
notices of Naaran (Robinson, P. R., i. 57 1 » se $')— 
J. L. P. 

NAARATH. [Naaran.] 

NAAZUZ, or Naatzutz (}W 3 ), occurs only 

in two passages of Isaiah, in both of which it is 
translated * thorn’ in the A. V. (chap. vii. 18, 19 ; 
lv. 13). Some have translated it generally, as in 
the English version, by thorn, shrub, thorny shrub, 
or small tree. Others have attempted to define it 
specifically, rendering it bramble, white-thorn, etc. 
(Cels. Hierobot. ii. p. 190) ; but nothing certain 
has been determined respecting it. Celsius endea¬ 
vours to trace it to the same origin as the Arabic 

word naaz, which he states to be the name 

of a plant, of which the bark is employed in tan¬ 
ning leather. The meaning of the term he con¬ 
tinues, in Chaldee, is infigere, defigere , ‘ to stick 
into,’ or ‘ fix,’ and it is therefore supposed to refer 
to a prickly or thorny plant. R. Ben Melech 
says that commentators explain naazuz by the 
Arabic word sidr, which is the name of a well- 
known thorny bush of Eastern countries, a species 
of Zizyphus. This, Sprengel says, js the Z. vul- 
garis, found in many parts of Palestine, as well as 
in many of the uncultivated tracts of Eastern 
countries. Others suppose the species to be the 
nabak of the Arabs, which is the Zizyphus Lotus, 
and considered to be the Lotus of the* ancients. 
But from the context it would appear that the 
plant, if a zizyphus, must have been a less highly 
esteemed variety or species. But in a wild state 
these are very abundant, bushy, prickly, and of 
little value. Belon says, ‘ Les hayes, pour la 
plus part, sont de tamarisques, oenoplia {i.e., 
zizyphi species) et rhamnes.’ In Frey tag’s Arabic 
Lexicon the above Arabic word naaz is said to be 
the name of a thorny tree, common in the Iiedjaz, 
the bark of which is used in tanning hides, and 
from whose wood a dentifrice is prepared. This 
might be a species of acacia, of which many species 
are well known to be abundant in the dry and 
barren parts of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt.—J. F. R. 

NABAL ($ 03 , stupid, foolish ; Sept. Na( 3 d\), a 

descendant of Caleb, dwelling at Maon, and having 
large possessions near Carmel of Judah, in the 
same neighbourhood. IPe had abundant wealth, 
being the possessor of 3000 sheep and 1000 goats, 
but his churlish and harsh character had not been 
softened by the prosperity with which he had been 
favoured. lie was holding a great sheep-shearing 
of his numerous flocks at Carmel, which was a 
season of great festivity among the sheep-masters 
of Israel—when David sent some of his young men 
to request a small supply of provisions, of which 
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his troop was in great need. He was warranted 
in asking this, as, while Nabal’s flocks were out in 
the desert, the presence of David and liis men in 
the neighbourhood had effectually protected them 
from the depredations of the Arabs. But Nabal 
refused this application, with harsh words, reflect¬ 
ing coarsely upon David and his troop as a set of 
worthless runagates. On learning this, David was 
highly incensed, and set out with his band to 
avenge the insult. But his intention was antici¬ 
pated and averted by Nabal’s wife Abigail, who 
met him on the road with a most acceptable supply 
of provisions, and by her consummate tact and 
good sense, mollified his anger, and, indeed, caused 
him in the end to feel thankful that he had been 
prevented from the bloodshed which would have 
ensued. When Nabal, after recovering from the 
drunkenness of the feast, was informed of these 
circumstances, he was struck with such intense 
terror at the danger to which he had been ex¬ 
posed, that * his heart died within him, and he 
became as a stone ;’ which seems to have been the 
exciting cause of a malady that carried him off 
about ten days after. David, not long after, 
evinced the favourable impression which the good 
sense and comeliness of Abigail had made upon 
him, by making her his wife, B.c. 1061 (i Sam. 
xxv.) [Abigail].— J. K. 

NABATHiEANS. [Nebaioth.] 

NABOTH (JTQJ, fruit , produce; Sept. Na ( 3 o- 

■ Oat) , an inhabitant of Jezreel, who was the pos¬ 
sessor of a patrimonial vineyard adjoining the 
garden of the palace which the kings of Israel had 
there. King Ahab had conceived a desire to add 
this vineyard to his ground, to make of it * a garden 
of herbs,’ but found that Naboth could not, on 
any consideration, be induced to alienate a property 
which he had derived from his fathers. This gave 
the king so much concern, that he took to his bed and 
refused his food ; but when his wife, the notorious 
Jezebel, understood the cause of his trouble, she 
bade hinl be of good cheer, for she would procure 
him the vineyard. Some time after Naboth was, 
at a public feast, accused of blasphemy, by an 
order from her under the royal seal, and, being 
condemned through the testimony of false wit¬ 
nesses, was stoned to death, according to the law, 
outside the town (Lev. xxiv. 16; Num. xv. 30). 
Coquerel (in the Biographic Sacree) thinks that the 
children of Naboth perished with him, being 
perhaps put to death by the creatures of Jezebel; 
and his reason is, that otherwise the crime would 
have been useless as the children would still have 
been entitled to the father’s heritage. But we 
know not that Naboth had any sons ; and if he 
had sons, and they had been taken off, the estate 
might not have wanted an heir. It therefore rather 
seems that a usage had crept in for the property of 
persons convicted of treason (and blasphemy was 
treason in Israel) to be estreated to the crown. 
There are other indications of this usage. If it did 
not exist, the estate of Naboth could not have 
lapsed to the crown, even if his children had 
shared his fate; and if it did exist, it was not 
necessaiy that the children should be slain to 
secure the estate to the king. 

When Ahab heard of the death of Naboth— 
and he must have known how that death had been 
accomplished, or he would not have supposed 


himself a gainer by the event—he hastened to take 
possession. But he was speedily taught that this 
horrid crime had not passed without notice by the 
all-seeing God, and would not remain unpunished 
by his justice. The only tribunal to which he 
remained accountable, pronounced his doom 
through the prophet Elijah, who met him on the 
spot, ‘ In the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine’ 
(1 Kings xxi.)—J. K. 

NACHASH ($ni, 8 <pLs), the generic name of 

the serpent tribe in the O. T. Serpents may be 
divided generally into two very distinct sections— 
the first embracing all those that are provided with 
movable tubular fangs and poison bags in the 
upper jaw; all regarded as ovoviparous, and 
called by contraction vipers: they constitute not 
quite one-fifth of the species hitherto noticed by 
naturalists. The second section, much more 
numerous, is the colubrine , not so armed, but 
not therefore always entirely innocuous, since there 
may be in some cases venomous secretions capable 
of penetrating into the wounds made by their 
fixed teeth, which in all serpents are single points, 
and in some species increase in size as "they stand 
back in the jaws. The greater part, if not all the 
innocuous species, are ovoviparous, including the 
largest or giant snakes, and the pelamis and hydro- 
phis , or water-serpents, among which several are 
venomous. It is with the section of noxious ser¬ 
pents that Biblical research has most to do. The 
different species of serpents mentioned in Scripture 
are, with a few exceptions, not easily identified 
with existing species. [See Aciishub ; Peti-ien ; 
Sarapi-i ; Shepiiipiion ; Tsepha’ ; Tsiph’oni.] 

Scriptural evidence attests the serpent’s influ¬ 
ence on the early destinies of mankind ; and this 
fact may be traced in the history, the legends, and 
creeds of most ancient nations. It is far from 
being obliterated at this day among the pagan, 
barbarian, and savage tribes of both continents, 
where the most virulent and dangerous animals 
of the viviparous class are not uncommonly adored, 
but more generally respected, from motives ori¬ 
ginating in fear; and others of the ovoviparous 
race are suffered to abide in human dwellings, and 
are often supplied with food, from causes not 
easily determined, excepting that the serpent is 
ever considered to be possessed of some mysterious 
superhuman knowledge or power. Plence, beside 
real species, ideal forms, taken from the living, but 
combining other or additional properties, occur, at 
the most early periods, as metaphorical types, in 
fable and history, and in the hieroglyphics and reli¬ 
gious paintings of many nations. 

The asserted longevity of the serpent tribe may 
have suggested the representation of the harmless 
house-snake biting its tail as typical of eternity; 
and this same quality was no doubt the cause why 
this animal, entwined round a staff, was the symbol 
of health, and the distinctive attribute of the clas¬ 
sical iEsculapius and Hygia. There are species of 
this genus common to Palestine and the southern 
parts of continental Europe; they were domesti¬ 
cated in Druidical and other Pagan sanctuaries, 
and were employed for omens and other impos¬ 
tures ; but the mysterious Ag or Hagstone was 
asserted to be produced by the venomous viper 
species. [For the mantic use of serpents see Divi¬ 
nation]. — C. H. S. 
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NACHMANIDES, or NACIIMANI = BEN 
NACHMAN, Moses, also called by the Jews 
Ramban , p2D"l, from the initial letters p '"1 
pm, R. Moses b. Nachman, and by Christian 
writers Moses Gerundensis , was born at Gerona, in 
Catalonia, about 1195. So extraordinary was his 
proficiency in the Biblical and Talmudical writ¬ 
ings, that he wrote an elaborate Treatise o?i the 

Rights of Primogeniture and Vows (fllTD! 

D'imi) when he was scarcely fifteen years of age 
(1210), and composed his commentaries (D'BTin) 
on the greater part of the Talmud (1217-1223) 
before he was thirty. About the year 1262 he 
delivered a discourse in Saragossa, before James I., 
king of Aragon, and the magnates of the church 
and state, in defence of Judaism. This remarkable 
address (H^TI), which has for its text Ps. xix. 9, 

‘ The law of the Lord is perfect,’ etc., and is an im¬ 
portant contribution to Biblical exegesis, the Chris- 
tology of the O. T., and the understanding of Juda¬ 
ism, was first published in 1582, with the title min 
riDVOD mn\ wherewith it commences, then at 
Prague 1595, and with corrections and notes by the 
learned and industrious Adolph Jellinek, Leipzig 
1853. This is the best edition, and the: references, 
both in this article and throughout this Cyclopaedia, 
are to it. In 1263 he held a disputation at Barce¬ 
lona with Pablo Christiani, a converted Jew, which 
lasted four days ( July 20-24, 1263). Nachmanides 
published and circulated this disputation among 
his brethren, as Pablo Christiani and his friends 
gave an incorrect report of it; and the pope, Cle- 
ment IV., was so incensed at it, that he wrote to 
James I. of Aragon, urging on his majesty to 
banish him from his dominions. Whereupon the 
septuagenarian Nachmanides had to leave (1266) 
his native place, his two sons, his college with nu¬ 
merous disciples, and his friends, and went to the 
Holy Land, which he reached Aug. 12, 1267. The 
disputation referred to was first published, with omis¬ 
sions and interpolations, and an exceedingly bad 
Latin translation, by Wagenseil, Tela ignea Satance, 
Altorf 1681. It was then published in the collec¬ 


tion of polemical writings entitled PDin DDH^D, 
where it is the first of the series, and is called ITD 1 ) 


•613 \S-Q Q5? p'Din, The Discussion of Ramban 
with Fra Paolo , Constantinople 1710; and re¬ 
cently again by the erudite Steinschneider, Nach- 
monidis Disputatio publica pro fide Judaica, Ber¬ 
lin i860, to which are added learned notes by the 
editor, and Nachmanides’ exposition of Is. liii. It 
is to this edition that the references are made. 

In Palestine Nachmanides completed and revised 
his stupendous Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
which he had begun nearly twenty years before 
(1249-1268). Physician by profession, thoroughly 
conversant not only with Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac 
and Arabic, but also with Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
etc., master of the whole cycle of Talmudic, Mid¬ 
rash ic, and exegetical literature, and intimately 
acquainted with the manners, customs, and geo¬ 
graphy of the East, he frequently quotes medical 
works (maiEnn *1SD, and TVl^DJ 'HQD), clears 
up medical difficulties (comp, comment, on Gen. 
xxx. 14; xlv. 26; xlvi. 15; Lev. iii. 9; xi. 11 ; 
xii. 4; xiii. 3, 42; Num. xxi. 9), explains difficult 
terms by comparing the Hebrew with other lan¬ 
guages (comment, on Gen. xlix. 12, 20 ; Exod. 
xxx. 23, 34; xxxii. 1 ; Lev. xi. 11 ; xiii. 29 ; xix. 


20; Deut. xiii. 2, 4; xxxiii. 36), criticises Chris¬ 
tian versions (Gen. xli. 45 ; Num. xi. 17), explains 
the customs and geography of the East (Gen. xi. 
28 ; xxxiv. 12; xxxviii. 18, 24), gently and rever¬ 
entially attacks the rationalistic views of Maimo- 
nides about miracles and revelation, and controverts 
and exposes, in unsparing language, Ibn Ezra’s 
scepticism, concealed in unbelieving mystical doc¬ 
trines [Ibn Ezra]. Being a thorough believer in 
the Kabbala, Nachmanides, though explaining the 
obvious sense of the Bible, yet maintains that each 
separate letter is imbued with a spiritual and recon¬ 
dite potency, and forms a link in the grand chain 
of revelation, and that those who are initiated, in 
the secrets of the Kabbala can, by the combination 
of these letters, penetrate, more than ordinary 
readers, into the mysteries of Holy Writ. When it 
is remarked, that no less than fifteen Jewish literati, 
of different periods, have written super-commen¬ 
taries on this remarkable production, the import¬ 
ance of this commentary, and the influence it exer¬ 
cised on Biblical exegesis and the Jewish literature, 
will easily be comprehended. This commentary, 

which is alternately denominated minn b)) “11N3, or 

trm min min ‘nno, and m sms, 

was first published before 1480, then in Lisbon 
1489, Naples 1490, Pesaro 1514, Salonoikai 1521, 
with the comments of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, etc., Con¬ 
stantinople 1522, with the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch, and the Five Megilloth, the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, the Comment of Rashi, and the Super¬ 
commentary of Aboab on Nachmanides, Venice 
1548; and, besides many other editions, lately in 
the excellent Pentateuch and Five Megilloth, con¬ 
taining the Hebrew text, the Chaldee Paraphrases, 
the Commentaries of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Rashbam, 
Sefomo, etc., 5 vols., Vienna 1859. The references 
in this article and Cyclopedia are made to the two 
last-mentioned editions. 

Nachmanides also wrote a commentary on Job 

(3V*K by cms), which was first published in the 
Rabbinical Bible, Venice 1517, and is now incor¬ 
porated in Frankfurter’s Great Rabbinical Bible, 
Amsterdam 1724-27 [Frankfurter]. The Kab- 
balistic commentary on the Song of Songs, which 
is ascribed to him, belongs to his teacher Asariel 
[Kabbalai-i]. He died at Acco (Ptolemais) about 
1270. So great was his reputation, that the 
Jewish nation gave him the honourable appellation 
of the Pious Teacher (pDRDn 2*111), and the Great 

Master (^TlJin 21H). Comp. Steinschneider, Cata¬ 
logue Libr. I'lebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 
1947-65; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 2-8; Perles, 
in Frankel’s Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums, viii. 81, if. ; 113» ff- > 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vii., Leipzig 1863, 

pp. 48, ff.; 61, ff. ; 87, ff. ; 143, ff. 5 439 ff.— 
C. D. G. 

NACPION (fD 2 ; Sept. Nax 4 > ; Alex. Nax^; 

Vulg. Nachon) occurs in 2 Sam. vi. 6 as the name 
of the threshing-floor which in the parallel passage, 
in 1 Chron. xiii. 9, is called by the appellation of 
Chidon [Chidon]. The Targum of Jonathan 
explains the word Naclion by jpHD “1HX, ‘ a pre¬ 
pared place’ (jpHD being the passive.part, of the 
Rabbinical verb }pFI, aptare, ordinare, see Buxtorf, 

Lex. Rabb. 2627) ; thus regarding the threshing- 
floor of Perez-Uzzah as the temporary station ap- 
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pointed by David for the reception of the ark 
previous to its ultimate rest in £ the city of David.’ 
This seems to confirm the view we have mentioned 
in art. Chidon of the possible identity of the 
threshing-floor there called Chidon, and here 
Nachon, with the well-known one of Araunah the 
Jebusite, within the precincts of the city of his 
Canaanite ancestors. Origen has preserved {Llexa- 
pda, Migne vi. i. 41) three readings of the LXX., 
"Ews dXoj Na%c op —"AXXos, Vets aXwvos ’A%c bp — 
"A XXos, Xus T 7 )s aXco ’E pva rod ’ Ie( 3 ov<ralov . We 
have also a scrap of Aquila, who treats the name 
Nachon as an appellative, and gives it the same 
meaning as the Targumist, ecus dXuvos trolls, q.d. 
When they came to a place prepared for it. This 
version is also given in the Peschito Syriac and the 
Arabic. Gesenius [Lex. by Robinson, p. 673) so 
far takes this view as to derive j’l^J from p)3, to 
prepare; but thinks after all, that the words pD 
(Chidon) and pj (Nachon) have become confused ; 
the first corrupted from the second, or vice versa 
{Thes . 683). Fiirst {Lex. ii, 37) derives our word 
I'D} from niO, to strike or smite, and makes it 
equivalent with |T 3 in indicating the calamity 
which smote Uzza.—P. H. 

NACI-IOR. [Nahor.] 

NADAB (ST), liberal; Sept. Ncffict/ 3 ). 1. Eldest 

son of Aaron, who, with his brother Abihu, was 
slain for offering strange fire to the Lord [Abihu]. 
2. Son of Jeroboam, and second king of Israel. 
He ascended the throne upon the death of his 
father (b.c. 954), whose deep-laid, but criminal 
and dangerous policy, he followed. He was 
engaged in the siege of Gibbethon, a city of the 
Levites (of which the Philistines had obtained pos¬ 
session), when he was slain in the camp in a con¬ 
spiracy formed against him by Baasha, one of his 
officers, who mounted the throne in his stead. He 
reigned two years (1 Kings xiv. 20; xv. 25-28). 
Two others of this name are mentioned (1 Chron. 
ii 28 ; and viii. 30; ix. 36).—J. K. 

NADABATHA (Nada/ 3 d 0 , Madaba; Joseph. 
Antiq. xiii. 1. 4 has TafiaOd) occurs I Maccab. 
ix. 37 as the name of the city from which the 
£ children of Jambi’ [see Jambi] were conducting 
the bride with music and great pomp when at¬ 
tacked and slaughtered by Jonathan and Simon, to 
avenge the death of their brother John. Madaba 
of the Vulgate is either a mere conjecture, or a 
lapse of the pen ; for Medaba was the city from 
which the Jambites came, and to which they were 
conducting the bride. Nadabatha was evidently a 
city on the east of the Jordan, as Josephus speaks 
of the bride as £ the daughter of one of the illustri¬ 
ous men among the Arabians.’ That she is called 
in Maccabees £ a daughter of one of the great 
princes of Chanaan’ is in no contradiction to this, 
as the title ‘sons of Chanaan’ is given (Judith v. 3) 
to the Ammonites and Moabites. Besides, the 
impression which the entire narrative leaves on the 
mind is, that both Nadabatha and Medaba were 
on the same side of the Jordan. That Nadabatha 
was a city in Phoenicia is utterly impossible. The 
name has not as yet been identified by Robinson 
or other travellers with any given locality.—I. J. 

^ NAGGE (Nayyal, or according to some MSS. 
Nayai), one of the ancestors of our Lord (Luke 
iii. 25). The name corresponds to the Heb. HJ}, 
Nogah , Sept. Kay at, which was the name of one 


of David’s sons (1 Chron. iii. 7). The name may 
have been perpetuated in the Davidic line, not 
without somo allusion to its meaning ( splendour ), 
and the belief that the promised glory of the seed 
of Jesse should surely come.—W. L. A. 

NAPIALAL, and Nahallal (^nj ; Na/?adX; 

Alex. NaaXciX ; Naalol), a town of Zebulun (Josh, 
xix. 15), assigned to the Levites (xxi. 35). It is 
grouped with Bethlehem and others apparently in 
the interior of the territory. Bethlehem has been 
identified with the hamlet of Beit Lahm, about 
seven miles west of Nazareth; and Nahalal could 
not have been far distant from it; but the exact 
site is unknown. In Judg. i. 30 we read, £ Neither 
did Zebulun drive out the inhabitants of Kitron, 
nor the inhabitants of Nahalold This is doubtless 
the same place. The Hebrew letters are the same 

(ftrg), only differently pointed; but the LXX. 


reads Aw/navd, and in the Alex. ’E lafi/iau ; the 
Vulgate, following the Hebrew, has Naalol. Euse¬ 
bius, by some unaccountable oversight, states that 
this town, which he calls Neila (NetXa), lies in 
Batanea; that is, away east of the Jordan (Ono- 
mast., s. v. Neela). Van de Velde, following 
Schwartz, would identify Nahalal with the modern 
village and ruins of Mall'll (Memoir , p. 335 ; cf. 
Schwartz, p. 172) ; but Malul is more probably 
the site of the ancient Marala. It is true that in 
the Gernara Hierosolymitana , the reading Mahalol 

(W^riD) occurs in Josh. xix. 15, which doubtless 
suggested the theory of Schwartz (Reland, Pal. , p. 
884). It has nothing else to support it.—J. L. P. 


NAIiALIEL (?N7_m, ‘valley of God ;’ Naa- 

X07X; Nahaliel ), a station of the Israelites men¬ 
tioned only in Num. xxi. 19. The difficulties 
connected with the passage in which this word 
occurs have been already pointed out in the article 
Mattaneh. It seems probable, as there stated, 
and as is maintained by Kennicott, that the names 
Mattaneh and Nahaliel were intended to express 
figuratively some signal blessings which occurred 
to the Israelites at these places. They were not 
mere geographical names. Perhaps Nahaliel was 
the name applied by a thankful people to the 
valley in which God gave them a miraculous 
supply of water, and at which Israel sang the song 
of praise, £ Spring up, O well; sing ye to it’ (ver. 
17). Eusebius mentions Naaniel (Nctcu/ojX; Je¬ 
rome, Naaliel; Onomast. s. v.), but simply as a 
station of the Israelites near the Amon. It does 
not appear that he knew anything more of it than 
is lecorded in Numbers. The name does not 
occur at all in the general itinerary given in Num. 
xxxiii., which thus appears to confirm the interpre¬ 
tation given above. Between the streams of Zurka 
Ma’in and Mojib (Amon), is a streamlet in a deep 
wild ravine flowing into the Dead Sea. Its name 
is Wady Waleh; but D’Anville, on his map, calls 
it Nahaliel, a name, Burckhardt assures us, un¬ 
known to the Arabs {Travels, p. 371); and for 
which there is no authority. One of the upper 
tributaries to the Mojib is Wady Enkheileh ; and 
this word bears some remote resemblance to A T aha - 
liel, as is stated by Mr. Grove (Smith’s Did. of the 
Bible, s. v.) We cannot place much dependence 
upon this suggestion ; but it may serve to draw 
the attention of future travellers to the spot — 
J. L. P. 1 
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NAHALLAL. [Nah alal. ] 

NAHALOL. [Nahalal. ] 

NAIiASH (tfm, a serpent; Sept. Naas). I. A 

person named only in 2 Sam. xvii. 25 ; and as he 
is there described as the father of Abigail and 
Zeruiah, who are elsewhere called the sisters of 
David, this must have been either another name 
for Jesse, or, as some suppose, of a former hus¬ 
band of David’s mother [David]. 2. King of the 
Ammonites, noted for the barbarous terms of capi¬ 
tulation which he offered to the town of Jabesh- 
Gilead, and for his subsequent defeat by Saul 
[Jabesh]. It was natural that the enemy of Saul 
should be friendly to David ; and we find that he 
did render to the latter, during his persecutions, 
some acts of kindness, which the monarch did not 
forget when he ascended the throne of Israel 
(2 Sam. x. 2; 1 Chron. xix. 2). These acts are not 
specified, but he probably offered the fugitive 
hero an asylum in his dominions.—J. K. 

NAHAVENDI, Benjamin b. Moses 
s mim p), a celebrated Karaite commen¬ 

tator who flourished about A.D. Soo, and derived 
his name from his native place Nahavend, in ancient 
Media. He not only immortalised his name by 
effecting a reformation and consolidation in the 
opinions of the Jewish sect called Karaites, and by 
being next in importance to Anon, the founder of 
this sect, but has greatly distinguished himself as 
an expositor of the Hebrew Scriptures. He wrote, 
(1.) A Commentary on the Pentateuch, in which he 
illustrates the Mosaic enactments by copious de¬ 
scriptions of the manners and customs of the East. 
Comp. Pinsker, Likute Kadmoniot , p. 72, Ap¬ 
pendix ; (2.) A Commentary on Isaiah, in which 
he explains away all the Messianic prophecies; 
comp. Jepheth on Is. liii.; (3.) A Commentary on 
Daniel. He explains the ‘ thousand three hundred 
and thirty-five days’ (xii. 12), as denoting so many 
years, and as referring to the end of time, which he 
calculated would begin 1010 a.d. ; comp. Pinsker, 
ibid. , p. 32, Appendix; (4) A Commentary on the 
Five Megilloth, i. e., Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamen¬ 
tations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. In the comment 
on Ecclesiastes, besides giving a thoroughly gram¬ 
matical and literal exposition of its contents, he 
also applies it, in an allegorical or spiritual sense, 
to the ever-shifting condition of the Jewish nation. 
Pinsker [ibid., p. 109-m, Appendix) gives a spe¬ 
cimen of this commentary, the MS. of which exists 
in the Paris library; (5.) A Book of Command¬ 
ments (JYl¥D " 1 DD), in which he propounds the Ka¬ 
raite explanation of Scripture passages in opposi¬ 
tion to the Rabbinic expositions; (6.) D'O'H *iSD, 
The Book of Legal Enactments , also called DN&’D 
The Tribute of Benjamin , in which he sets 
forth the penal and civil laws of the Mosaic code; 
printed at Eupatoria, 1834. Comp. Pinsker, 
Likute Kadmoniot, Vienna i860, p. 44, ff. ; Graetz, 
Geschichte der Juden, vol. v., Magdeburg i860, 
pp. 288, ff. ; 506, ff. ; 518, ff. ; Furst, Geschichte 
des Karderth ums, vol. i., Leipzig 1862, pp. 71, ff. ; 
157, ff. ; Ginsburg, The Karaites, their History 
and Literature, in the * Proceedings of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool,’ 1862.— 
C. D. C. 

NAHOR OlTO, snooting; Sept. Na%w/)). 1. 

Son of Serug, and father of Terah, the father of 


Abraham (Gen. xi. 22-25). In Luke iii. 34 the 
name is more correctly given as Nachor. 2. 
Grandson of the preceding, being one of the sons 
of Terah, and brother of Abraham. Nahor 
espoused Milcah his niece, daughter of his eldest 
brother Haran (Gen. xi. 27-29). Nahor did not 
quit his native place, 4 Ur of the Chaldees,’ when 
the rest of the family removed to Haran (Gen. xi. 
30) ; but it would appear that he went thither 
afterwards, as we eventually find his son Bethuel, 
and his grandson Laban, established there (Gen. 
xxvii. 43 ; xxix. 5).—J. K. 

NAHSIiON (fl^TD, enchanter; Sept. Naatr- 

aikv, from which he is called Naason in the genea¬ 
logies of Christ in Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 32), son of 
Aminadab, and prince or chief of the tribe of 
Judah, at the time of the exode (Num. i. 7 ; ii. 3). 
The chiefs of tribes, of which Nahshon was one, 
took an important and leading part in the affairs of 
the Israelites, as described in the article Tribes. 
-J. K. 

NAHUM (D^m ; Sept. Naotf/*), one of the 

twelve minor prophets, and the seventh in order 
according to the received text. The name, if He¬ 
brew, is probably derived from Dm, which in 

Niphal signifies to be moved with pity, to compas¬ 
sionate, and in Pihel to console or coinfort; and, as 
the latter is the more common usage of this verb, 
Nahum, an adjective formed from it, would mean 
the consoler or comforter (‘ Consolator,’ Hiero- 
nym.), a name with which the character and tone 
of the prophet’s writing fully harmonize. The name 
Dm occurs in Phoenician inscriptions (Gesen., 
Monument. Phcen., p. 134 and p. 137); and in 
the form Naoi^uos it is found in a Greek inscription 
given by Boeckh [Corp. Inscrip., lib. iv. c. 3). 

Hardly anything is known of the history of this 
prophet. He describes himself as ‘ The Elko- 

shite’ (ip’ptan); i a, a native of Elkosh. This, 

according to Jerome, was a small village [vicidus) 
in Galilee, in ruins at the time he visited it, but 
well known to the Jews [Proem, in Nah.) Cyrill of 
Alexandria [on Nah. i. 1) says vaguely that it was 
a village somewhere certainly in Judtea (7 ravrws irov 
rijs ’I ovbaiuv xityas); but this testimony so far con¬ 
firms that of Jerome that it places Elkosh in Pales¬ 
tine. An ancient tradition identifies it with Eltesi 
or Elkeben, beyond, but near to Bethabara (Do¬ 
rotheas and Epiphan., De vitisProph., c. 17 ); but 
to this no weight can be attached, for the testi¬ 
mony is vitiated by being accompanied with the 
assertion, that Nahum was of the tribe of Simeon, 
which had no possessions on the east of the Jordan. 
The statement of Jerome was accepted without 
question until Assemani [Bibl. Orient., i. p. 525 ; iii. 
1, p. 352) called attention to Alkush, a village in 
Assyria, ten miles north of Mosul, on the left 
bank of the Tigris ; and many—among whom are 
Eichhom [Einl. iv. 390), Ewald [Proph. D. Alt. 
Bund., i. 350), Ritter [Erdkunde, ix. 742), and 
Layard [Nineveh and its Remains, i. p. 233)—have 
since regarded this as the birth-place of Nahum. 
But the grounds on which this is rested are very 
feeble. It is certainly curious that at Alkush there 
should be a tomb known as that of Nahum ; but 
this is a mere tradition, supported by no monu¬ 
mental evidence and of uncertain origin (Layard, 
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loc. at.), and the probability is, that, like the grave 
of Jonah at Nineveh, that of Nahum at Alkush is 
a mere popular invention, to which the similarity 
of the name of the village and that of his birth¬ 
place gave rise. Besides, even supposing Alkush 
were the place of his tomb, it would not follow 
from this that it was also the place of his birth. 
Ewald lays stress on the prominence given to 
Assyria in the prophecy, and the cursory reference 
to Judah, as a proof that it could not have been 
uttered by any of the older prophets, but must have 
proceeded from some seer of the captivity, and as 
favouring the belief that Nahum was bom in 
Assyria. But if Nahum was commissioned to pro¬ 
phecy concerning Nineveh, he could not avoid 
dwelling chiefly on Assyrian topics; and as the 
burden of his predictions is the overthrow which is 
to come upon the Assyrian power by the judg¬ 
ments of Jehovah, the prophecy is adapted for the 
comfort and encouragement of the Jews, the down¬ 
fall of whose oppressors it predicts, and therefore is 
as much addressed to them as are the predictions 
of Isaiah concerning Egypt, Persia, and Babylon. 
What Ewald calls the cursory glance of the pro¬ 
phet at Judah (i. 15), is rather to be regarded as 
indicating the stand-point of his vision, and as the 
centre to which all his other utterances converge. 
It was to bring good tidings to Judah, tidings of 
peace, that he foretold the destruction of her 
enemies. It may be farther remarked here, that 
had Nahum been a prophet of the captivity, he 
would hardly have uttered a prediction concerning 
the overthrow of Nineveh without some word of 
consolation to his afflicted brethren, in the midst 
of whom he was speaking and writing. Stress is 
also laid by Ewald on Nahum’s knowledge of 
Assyrian affairs, and on the occurrence in his 
writings of some Assyrian words. But the prophet 
evinces no greater acquaintance with Assyrian 
affairs than any intelligent person living in Pales¬ 
tine might easily possess ; and if recent investiga¬ 
tions have shown a harmony between the prophet’s 
phraseology and the actual circumstances of Nine¬ 
veh, this only proves, that to him belongs what is 
a characteristic of the whole inspired volume, that 
whilst its writers avoid details that would have 
been unintelligible to those for whom they in the 
first instance wrote, they are preserved from all 
statements which the progress of knowledge would 
prove to have been mistakes. The Assyrian words 
said to occur in Nahum’s writing are only three— 
a small number on which to build so much. They 
are, n>‘j 1 (ii. 8); nfelp .and (iii. 17). Of 

these the last occurs in Jer. li. 27, a sufficient proof 
that, whatever be its origin, it was in use in Judsea 
as a designation for a captain or chief [Captain]. 
The second maybe pure Hebrew, a formative from 
"Ip, to separate, and having the same meaning as TTJ, 

a crowned head , a prince (Kimchi), or it may be a 
compound of and jp, signifying troop (Fiirst). 

The first is a proper name, perhaps the designation 
of the queen of Assyria, and therefore probably 
Assyrian; but if so, why might not it be known 
by a resident in Judsea, just as Pharaoh and other 
foreign titles were known there, or as Sultan, Shah, 
and Rajah are known in this country by myriads 
who never left its shores ? On grounds so feeble as 
these it is not desirable to adopt an hypothesis 
which is opposed to one that has no improbability 


attaching to it, and has come down to us, with 
general consent, from antiquity. 

Still greater uncertainty attaches to the time 
when Nahum lived and prophesied. There is 
hardly a reign from that of Jehu to Zedekiah under 
which he has not been placed by some critics; 
while Eichhom pronounces it impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion on the subject. The 
majority of critics are in favour of making the pro¬ 
phet a contemporary of Plezekiah, and suppose the 
prophecy to have been delivered soon after the 
siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib (Is. xxxvii. 36). 
That it cannot be placed earlier than this appears 
from ii. 2, where there is an evident allusion to the 
deportation of the ten tribes; and that it cannot be 
placed much later follows from the allusions to the 
kingdom of Assyria as then in a prosperous state, 
and to Nineveh as still existing in strength and 
majesty—a state of things which could hardly be 
said to exist after the reign of Esarliaddon, the 
successor of Sennacherib, and which wholly ter¬ 
minated when Nineveh was taken by Cyaxares 
and Nabopolassar. Still there is nothing to fix the 
prophecy to the time of Hezekiah. Appeal has 
been made to the language of i. 11, 12; ii. 13; in 
the former of which passages it is supposed that 
the prophet alludes to the invasion of Judah by the 
Assyrian host, and in the latter to the mission of 
Rabshakeh (Is. xxxvi.) All that one can say of 
this is that it may be so; but the allusion is by no 
means certain, and on so slender a basis no solid 
conclusion can be built. If the invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib be the leading theme of the pro¬ 
phet, it is extremely probable that he prophesied 
in the reign of Hezekiah; but to assume this is to 
assume substantially the point to be proved. 
An attempt has been made to fix the date of 
Nahum’s prophecy by comparing parts of it with 
similar passages in the writings of Isaiah; viz., 
Nali. iii. 5 with Is. xlvii. 2, 3; Nah. iii. 7, 10, with 
Is. li. 19, ff.; Nah. ii. I with Is. Iii. 1, 7; Nah. ii. 
3 with Is. Iii. 8. The resemblance between these 
passages, it is alleged, is so close that the one 
writer must have had the other before him when 
composing his own oracles; and as it is assumed 
that Nahum was the copier, and as Isaiah’s writing 
must be placed in the latter part of the reign of 
Hezekiah, it is concluded that Nahum must have 
written towards the close of that reign or early in 
the following. But allowing the similarity of the 
passages, everything else in this argument is mere 
assumption, any part of which may be reversed 
with equal probability; and accordingly we find 
that while Keil and Otto Strauss hold Nahum for 
the borrower, Delitzsch and Niigelsbach attribute 
this to Isaiah. The supposed allusion to Senna¬ 
cherib’s invasion in i. 14 has been thought to find 
support from the words D'bN, which, joined 

as the accents direct with what precedes, may be 
rendered, ‘ I will make it [the house of thy gods] 
thy grave,’ and may be viewed as referring to the 
slaughter of Sennacherib in the temple of his deity 
(Is. xxxvii. 38). But to this much weight cannot 
be attached; for, on the one hand, the rendering 
in the A. V. is quite as likely to be the correct 
one as that suggested, and, on the other, it by no 
means follows that when a man’s grave is said to 
be made in any place it means that in that place 
he is to be murdered. The allusion to No-Ammon 
in iii. 8 may indicate that the prophecy of Isaiah 
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against Egypt (xx.) had been fulfilled when Nahum 
wrote; but it is impossible to elicit any precise 
chronological datum from this. On the whole, 
while there is no cogent reason against our regard¬ 
ing the prophet as living in the time of Hezekiah 
and contemporary with Isaiah and Micah, the evi¬ 
dence for this does not seem strong enough to 
justify us in asserting it. 

The prophecy of Nahum is directed against 
Nineveh and falls into three parts. The first (i.) 
contains the introduction (i-io) and the theme of 
the prophet’s oracle (11-14)- Tlie second (ii.) sets 
forth the calamity which should come upon the 
Assyrian empire. And the third (iii.) recapitulates 
the reasons for the judgments that should be thus 
inflicted, and announces the certainty of their 
coming. The whole forms one continuous com¬ 
position. There is no ground for the opinion 
which some (Huet, Kalinsky, Bertholdt) have 
maintained, that the three parts of the book were 
produced at different times. 

The genuineness of this prophecy has never been 
called in question. The words in the inscription, 
r\m HDD, have been subjected to suspicion by 
some on the ground that, as the proper commence¬ 
ment of the writing follows, they are probably a 
later addition; but, as Havernick remarks, there is 
nothing unfit in the arrangement which makes the 
announcement of the subject precede the announce¬ 
ment of the author, and therefore nothing impro¬ 
bable in the supposition that both parts of the 
inscription came from the same pen—that of the 
author. 

The style of Nahum has called forth commenda¬ 
tions from critics of every school. Lowth says 
that * none of the minor prophets seem to equal 
him in sublimity, ardour, and boldness of spirit;’ 
and pronounces his ‘ prophecy an entire and just 
poem’ {Prated, xxi.) Eichhorn warms into elo¬ 
quence as he enlarges on the varied excellences 
of his language and composition, and De Wette 
pronounces his writing classic in all respects. The 
language is that of the best age of Hebrew litera¬ 
ture. A few Aramaic forms have been imputed 

to him—viz., he sighed (ii. 8 ), niTT, running 

(iii. 2), and torches A. V., more properly 

(ii. 3); but the second of these occurs in the song 
of Deborah (Judg. v. 22), and the others, are pro¬ 
bably, like it, only archaic or unusual terms. 

Peculiar to Nahum also is the use of 1 (ii- 4 )» 
npte l and npDD (ii- n), TttD (iii. 17), (iii. 
19), and the suffix forms (ii. 4), and 

ran (ii. 14). 

Commentaries. —Bibliander, 1534; Ursini, 1652; 
Plattenreffer, 1663 ; Abarbanel, a Sprechero, 1703; 
Von Hoke, 1709, 1710; Kalinsky, 1748; Agrell, 
1788; Greve, 1793; Svanborg, 1806; Frahn, 1806; 
Kreenen, 1808; Hochmann, 1842; Otto Strauss, 
1853; B. B. Edwards in American Biblioth . Sac ., 
vol. v., p. 551.—W. L. A. 

NAIL (pay; Chald. “IDO), the horny covering 

of the extremities of the fingers or toes of certain 
animals. The former of these names (which occurs 
Deut. xxi. 12) is derived from the use of the nail in 
scraping or scratching (from — “HDD) ; with the 

same underlying idea the word is used of the stylus 


or graver (Ter. xvii. 1). The latter is used not 
only of the nail of a man (Dan. iv. 33), but also 
of the claw of an animal (Dan. vii. 19). 

Considerable diversity of opinion has arisen as 
to the meaning of the injunction regarding the 
captive’s nails in Deut. xxi. 12. The verb in the 
original (H^, 9 asah), translated ‘ pare ’ in the 
A. V., means simply, to work, to make , to pre¬ 
pare. In 2 Sam. xix. 24, it is used of dressing the 
feet and trimming the hair ; and in general it may 
be understood, when applied to any part of the 
person, to indicate the using of means to make 
that portion such as it ought to be. This seems 
sufficient to exclude the notion that the captive 
damsel was simply to let her nails grow; for it is 
absurd to suppose, that the injunction to do some¬ 
thing to her nails means she was to do nothing to 
them. Further, the doing of the nails can only 
mean the paring and trimming of them; there is 
nothing else to be done tb them. This concludes 
in favour of the rendering in the A. V. But why, 
it is asked, was the damsel to trim her nails ? Was 
this any sign of mourning, such as the shaving of 
the head, which was also enjoined on her ? The 
reply to this is, that whether it was a sign of mourn¬ 
ing or not, it was in keeping with that state of 
seclusion in which she was required to remain for a 
month ; for, as Eastern women nourish the growth 
of their finger-nails, that greater effect may be given 
to the staining of them with henna, the injunction 
to pare them was virtually an injunction to abstain 
from one of the favourite appliances of the female 
toilette.—W. L. A. 

NAIL. There are two Hebrew words thus 
translated in the A. V. 1. HIV, yathed; Sept. 

7rcWaXos, which usually denotes a peg, pin, or 
nail, as driven into a wall (Ezek. xv. 3 ; Is. xxii. 
25); and more especially a tent-pin driven into 
the earth to fasten the tent (Exod. xxvii. 19 ; xxxv. 
18; xxxviii. 31 ; Judg. iv. 21, 22; Is. xxxiii. 20 ; 
liv. 2). Hence, to drive a pin, or to fasten a nail, 
presents among the Hebrews an image of a fixed 
dwelling, a firm and stable abode (Is. xxii. 23). 
And this image is still frequent among the Arabs, 
as shown by several quotations produced by Ge- 
senius, in his Thesaurus , under this word. A pin 
or nail is also, by a further application of the 
metaphor, applied to a prince, on whom the care 
and welfare of the state depends (Zech. x. 4), where 
the term iDD, corner stone , is applied to the same 
person denoted by the word ‘nail.’ All these 
allusions will seem very plain, if we bear in mind 
the leading sense of the word, as referring to those 
large nails, or pins, or cramps, used in applications 
requiring great strength, being driven into walls, 
or into the ground. 

2. nVnftDD, mismeroth , which, with some varia¬ 
tion? of form, is applied to ordinary and ornamental 
nails. It always occurs in the plural, and is the 
word which we find in I Chron. xxii. 3 ; 2 Chron. 
iii. 9 ; Is. xli. 7 ; Jer. x. 4; Eccles. xii. 11). The 
last of these texts involves a very significant pro¬ 
verbial application—‘ The words of the wise are as 
nails infixed,’ etc., that is, ‘they sink deep into the 
heart of man.’ The golden nails of the temple are 
denoted by this word.—J. K. 

NAIN (Ncu v ; Naim), a town mentioned 

only in Luke vii. 11 ; the scene of one of our 
Lord’s greatest miracles—the raising of the widow’s 
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son to life. Nothing is there said of the situation 
of Nain. It could not have been far distant from 
Capernaum, for, after spending the day in that 
place, it is said—‘ And it came to pass the day 
after, that he went into a city called Nain.’ It is 
somewhat remarkable that this stupendous miracle, 
which roused the attention of the whole country, 
is not referred to by any of the other evangelists ; 
nor is Nain mentioned in any other part of Scrip¬ 
ture. Josephus speaks of a Nain, but it was 
different from this, having been situated in Judaea 
{Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 5). The site of Nain is described 
by Jerome as being two miles south of Tabor, near 
Endor {Onomast., s. v. Naim ; Eusebius has twelve 
miles, but the error is probably that of a copyist 
writing c /3 instead of / 3 . Neither this number, 
however, nor that of Jerome is accurate). Phocas 
places it north of Tabor (see Reland, Pal., p. 
904).. 

Nam still exists, and bears its ancient name. It 
stands on a bleak, rocky slope, on the northern 
declivity of Jebel ed-Duhy (the ‘hill Moreh’ of 
Scripture, and the ‘Little Hermon’ of modern 
travellers), directly facing Tabor, from which it is 
four miles distant, and two and a half miles south¬ 
west of Endor. It is a small, poor hamlet, of 
some twenty houses, or rather huts. Round the 
houses, however, are pretty extensive ruins; and 
the writer found some traces of what appeared to 
be an ancient wall. The most interesting antiqui¬ 
ties are tombs, hewn in the rock, a short distance 
east of the village. It was in this direction our 
Lord approached, and probably to one or other of 
those very tombs they were bearing the corpse, 
when he met and arrested the mournful procession 
(see Thomson, Land and Ike Book , p. 445 ; Hand¬ 
book, p. 358 ; Stanley, S. and P., p. 349). The 
situation of Nain is extremely beautiful. At the 
foot of the slope on which it stands is the great 
plain of Esdraelon, bounded on the north by the 
graceful wooded hills of Galilee, over which the 
snow-capped summits of Hermon and Lebanon 
appear. Probably the name {Nain, or Naim, 

‘ pleasant ’) was suggested by the beauty of 
the situation. The singular stories of the Rabbins 
regarding this, and the blessing pronounced upon 
Issachar, may be seen in Lightfoot {Opera, ii. 478). 
That author would identify Nain with Engannim, 
trusting mainly to some remarks of Josephus ; but 
the two places were far apart (see, however, Linht- 
foot, l.c.)—J. L. P. 

NAIOTH (ITU, pi. of ntJ; Sept. Nauctfl), a place 

in or near Ramah, where Samuel abode with his 
disciples (1 Sam. xix. 18, 19, 22, 23; xx. 1). 
Naioth does not appear to have been a distinct 
town or village; and we are willing to accept the 
explanation of R. Isaiah and other Jewish com¬ 
mentators, who state that Ramah was the name of 
a hill, and Naioth of the place upon it. In that 
case Naioth must be fixed on the same grounds 
which determine the site of Ramah. According to 

the Targ. Jon. it was the ITU, a house of 

instruction, i. e., the place in which the school of 
the prophets resided, and received their training. 

NAKED. The word Diny, arom, rendered 

‘naked’ in our Bibles, does not in many places 
mean absolute nakedness. It has this meaning in 
such passages as Job i. 21 ; Eccles. v. 15; Mic. 


i. 8 ; Amos ii. 16. But in other places it means 
one who is ragged or poorly clad (John xxi. 7 ; 
Is. lviii. 7), in the same sense as yv/nv6s in James 

ii. 15 ; which does not indeed differ from a familiar 
application of the word ‘ naked’ among ourselves. 
A more peculiar and Oriental sense of the word is 
that in which it is applied to one who has laid aside 
his loose outer garment, and goes about in his 
tunic. When, therefore, Saul is described as having 
lain down ‘naked’ (1 Sam. xix. 24), we are to 
understand that he had laid aside his flowing outer 
robe, by which his rank was most indicated, and 
was therefore a king ‘naked’ or undressed ; and it 
was thus that Isaiah went ‘naked’ and barefoot 
(Is. xx. 2 ; comp. John xxi. 7). The point of the 
expression may be the better apprehended when 
we mention that persons in their own houses freely 
lay aside their outer garment, and appear in their 
tunic and girdle ; but this is undress, and they 
would count it improper to appear abroad, or to 
see company in their own house, without the outer 
robe. In fact, our use of the word ‘undress’ to 
denote not nakedness, as it would literally imply, 
but a dress less than that which we consider full 
and complete, corresponds very exactly to this 
signification of the word. 

The metaphorical uses of the word in Scripture 
are too obvious to require explanation. 

NAME (Dt^*; Sept, and N. T., 6 vo/j.a). As 

the name by which an object is designated becomes 
that by which it is known,* and so gradually comes 
to represent or stand for the object, the word 
Name in Scripture is often used, where not a mere 
designation is intended, but the object itself as so 
designated, and thereby made known to us. It is 
in this sense that the word is used of God so fre¬ 
quently in the Bible, in such phrases as—the Name 
of Jehovah, My Name, the Name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, etc. By such phrases is to be understood, 
not any appellation by which the Divine Being, in 
any of His Manifestations, is designated; nor, as 
is often said, The Divine Being Himself, as a Per¬ 
sonal existence; but properly, The Divine Being 
as revealed or made known to men. The Name 
of God is God as revealed. Hence the earnest 
desire of men to know God’s name (Gen. xxxix. 
29 ; Exod. iii. 13). lienee God is said to put his 
Name in a person or place (Exod. xxiii. 21 ; comp, 
xxxiii. 14 and xl. 34; Deut. xii. 5 ; xiv. 23), by 
which is meant that God is revealed in that person 
or place. Men are commanded to put their trust 
in God’s name, i. e., in God Iiimself, as revealed ; 
the name of God is said to be ‘ excellent in all the 
earth’ (Ps. viii. 2), i. e., God is revealed to us glo¬ 
riously in his works ; men are said to be called by 
God’s name (Jer. xiv. 9), because Jehovah is re¬ 
vealed to them, is in the midst of them ; God saves 
men by his name (Ps. liv. 1), i.e., by the manifes¬ 
tation of Plimself on their behalf; and many other 
similar usages in the O. T. In the N. T. the 
phrase, name of Christ, is similarly employed. 
Men believe on his name (John i. 12 ; 1 John v. 
13), are baptized for his name (Acts xix. 5), have 


* 1 he English word Name , and its cognates in 
the Aryan languages (Sansc. n&man, Gr. 6 vofj.a, 
Lat. nomen, Goth, namd, etc.), are derived from 
a root, gnd, which signifies to know (Max. Muller 
On the Science of Language, sec. ser., p. 406). 
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life through his name (John xx. 31), are saved by 
his name (Acts iv. 12), are justified by his name 
(1 Cor. vi. 11), assemble in his name (Matt, xviii. 
20), do miracles by his name (Mark xvi. 17 ; Acts 
xvi. 18), etc., where the due meaning of the state¬ 
ment can be obtained only by regarding the phrase 
as indicating the Saviour as manifested for the 
help and benefit of men. In the same way are we 
to understand the baptismal formula; men are 
baptised for the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, inasmuch as they are baptised with a 
view to obtaining the blessings which God, as the 
revealed Triune God, is ready to bestow [Bap¬ 
tism].— W. L. A. 

NAMES, PROPER, chiefly of the O. T. It 
is so interesting, as well as useful, to know the 
original signification of proper names, that a care¬ 
ful investigation of their nature has many advan¬ 
tages. The chief use, however, which accrues 
from an accurate knowledge of them is, that we 
are by their means enabled to attain a more lively 
apprehension of the truth of ancient history. 

Without doubt many parts of this subject are 
very obscure, as proper names are so often only 
the scattered and decayed ruins of a distant age. 
But as soon as we take a more animated view of 
all the relics that have been preserved to us, and 
compare them more cautiously with the customs 
of other nations, we are able to discern their more 
general and important features, at least, with rea¬ 
sonable certainty. 

There are two chief classes of proper names, 
those of men, and those of every thing besides 
man, as beasts , places , and festivals. Those of the 
latter class are much more durable in their form, 
as man alone is always changing; they are also 
important for history, and it is desirable to ascer¬ 
tain, as far as possible, their original significa¬ 
tion. But the proper names of the changeable 
races of men are in a much higher degree those in 
which history reflects itself in its vicissitudes; 
they also constitute the more numerous class. For 
these reasons, we confine ourselves at present to 
the proper names of men, as it is beyond our pre¬ 
sent scope to treat the entire subject. 

The first fact that strikes us, on a general view 
of them all, is, that the ancient Hebrews always 
retained the greatest simplicity in the use of names. 
In reality, there is always only one single name 
which distinguishes a person. Where it is neces¬ 
sary, the name of the father is added; sometimes 
that of the mother instead, in case she happens to 
be more celebrated* or the line of descent is traced 
farther back, often to the fourth generation, or 
even farther. Mere epithets, like * David the 
king,’ ‘ Isaiah the prophet,’ always express the 
actual and significant dignity of a man. The in¬ 
stances in which a person receives two names alter¬ 
nately, as Jacob-Israel, Gideon-Jerubbaal (J adg. 
vi.-ix.), are casual and rare, and are not to be 
ascribed to a general custom of the people. On 
comparing the mode in which the Arabs use pro¬ 
per names, we discover a striking difference. With 
them, every man of any importance always re¬ 
ceives, besides his proper name, and perhaps nick¬ 
name, a prsenomen (. Kunje ), which might be most 


* The three heroic brothers, Joab, Abishai, and 
’Asael, are always called after their mother Zeruja 
(I Chron. ii. 16). 


fittingly called the name of compliment, or do¬ 
mestic name, as it denotes the man under the 
special relation of father, as Abu Zaid , ‘ father of 
Zaid;’ and, in addition to these, a name of honour 
for the world—which, at least, has prevailed gene¬ 
rally since the time of the Abbassides, and which 
usually exalts, in pompous terms, the person in 
relation to religion (as Salah-eddin , 1 the welfare 
of religion’), or to the state (as Saif-eddaula , * the 
sword of the state’). In this the Arabs are abso¬ 
lutely a modern people, and overvalue externals as 
much as the Europeans of the present day. How 
much more simple were the Hebrews during the 
most flourishing period of their history! For, in 
this respect also, the usage of names is only an 
evidence of the predominant customs and views of 
whole periods. 

When we, then, consider proper names with 
reference to the grand distinction of times, we are 
able to discover in their varying use nearly the 
same three periods as those which mark the history 
of this people in all other respects. These are the 
three periods which are most simply defined by 
the three different names of the nation which pre¬ 
vailed in each : the Hebrews , as they were called 
in early times, gradually adopted the name of 
Israelites in the middle period, and exchanged this 
name, in the third, for that of Jews. It is a re¬ 
markable, but nevertheless true coincidence, that 
just as the name of the nation varies in these three 
periods, the colour of the names of individuals 
changes in like manner, according to the different 
tendencies characterising the times. 

I. In the first period, which, for reasons ad¬ 
duced below, we here limit by the commencement 
of the Mosaic religion, we are able to see the 
whole process according to which names are 
formed among this people : the distinct character 
of the formation of names which was established 
in this primitive time, continues essentially the 
same in the succeeding period, while the elements 
of which names are formed undergo a partial 
change. For this reason, we may explain the laws 
of this formation in terms of merely general appli¬ 
cation.—Now, names are either simple or com¬ 
pound words, or also words which arise from either 
of these kinds by derivation. 

1. The simple names exist in great abundance ; 
and their signification, as to the mere word itself, 
is generally evident: as pi, * judge;’ pp% the 

Latin dexter , an ancient name, according to Gen. 

xlvi. 10, 1 Chron. ii. 27; ‘ desired,’ also 

T 

an ancient name according to Gen. xlvi. 10, 
cf. xxxvi. 37 ; 133 , ‘ hero,’ 1 Kings iv. 19. Thus, 

most of them express an honourable sense ; al¬ 
though examples are not wanting of the direct 
contrary, as ‘ crooked,’ 2 Sam. xxiii. 26. 

With what ease, also, feminine words become 
names for men, is shown by cases like n 5 K, ‘ vul¬ 
ture,’ 2 Sam. iii. 7, xxi. 8; cf. Gen. xxxvi. 24 ; 
ruV> £ dove,’ which are just as applicable to men 

as the masculine ‘ fox,’ 1 Chron. vii. 36. 

Diminutives, which are so frequently used as pro¬ 
per names by the Arabs, are rare among the 
Hebrews; but are by no means wanting, as is 

proved by or the name of the son of 
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Jacob, and prVlT or the name of the singer 

of David. All those names which are formed 
with a prefixed jod are to be considered as espe¬ 
cially ancient, because this nominal formation be¬ 
came entirely obsolete in the language, and recurs 
almost only in proper names, as is shown not 
only by the well-known names pITCN *|DV, HTirP, 
but also by a number of less common ones, 
as 2 W\ Num. xxvi. 24; 1 Chron. iv. 24; 

7jta\ iv. 34; py\ v. 13 ; Exod. vi. 18 ; 

“innh 2 Sam. V. 1*5 ; pl3pS Num. xiii. 6, 1 Chron. 
vii/38; DfTl\ I Sam. i. 1, 1 Chron. viii. 27; and 

others. There is an ancient adjective-ending, that 
in dm or dm, which has fixed itself most firmly 
in proper names, as I Chron. iv. 6; Dja, 

Ezra ii. 48; D'HD, the sister of Moses, and 
Di&ha, his son; bn£3> 2 Sam. xix. 38, which 

: t : • 

not only exists also in the form DaHDS, Jer. xlii. 

17, but in JHD3, 2 Sam. xix. 41, according to 

customary changes. We are anxious not to fatigue 
the reader by such philological observations, but 
we can assure him that a deeper investigation into 
these apparently dead subjects will lead to the dis¬ 
covery of much that illustrates the ancient language 
and customs of the people. 

2. The compound names, however, are more 
important for history, because they express more 
complete and distinct ideas than the simple names. 
Some of them are altogether isolated, as DHPS, 

properly ‘ serpent’s mouth,’ the grandson of Aaron ; 
the son of Jacob ; Oholiab (Exod. xxxi. 6), 

T ; T 

* father’s tent,’ a name resembling the Greek 
Patrocles. But most of them bear a general 
resemblance to each other, and follow in shoals 
certain dominant opinions and customs ; and these 
last are what we must particularly consider here. 

A great number of them owe their origin to the 
relations of the house, as the sense of the first word 
of the compound shows. Most of these have the 
word abi, ‘father,’ for their first member, as 
Abiezer, Abital, Abigail.* The prevalent opinion 
among modern scholarst respecting .this class is 
that they are really epithets, which have afterwards, 
as it were casually, become proper names; that 
Abigail, for example, is literally ‘father of joy,’ or 
‘whose father is joy,’ that this means cheerful, and 
thus became a proper name; and in proof they 
appeal to the Arabic language, in which such peri¬ 
phrases with abi are common. In reality, how¬ 
ever, this assumption is extremely uncertain and 
erroneous. The Arabic undoubtedly possesses a 
vast number of such names, as Abul-Ma’ali, ‘ the 
father of dignities,’ i. e., the venerable; Abul- 
liusni, ‘the father of beauty,’ i.e., the peacock; 
Abul-hussaini, ‘the father of the little fortress,’ 


* This abi was, without doubt, gradually short¬ 
ened to ab, as is proved by Ijdx beside 
1 Sam. xiv. 50, 2 Sam. ii. 8, and by many other 
examples. The further softening of this ab to eb 
is only possible when a j follows it, as "17V3X, 1 

Sam. xxii. 20; 1 Chron. vi. 8, 22, beside 

the older form Exod. vi. 24. 

t For instance, Gesenius in his Thesaurus . 


i.e., the fox, who lives in holes; Abu-Aijuba, ‘the 
father of Job,’ i. c., the camel, because it is as 
patient as Job. But such names, which may be 
formed ad libitum , by hundreds, belong in Arabic 
rather to the artificial, often to the sportive, and 
generally also to the later, language, and were not 
possible until the Arabs had adopted the custom of 
always using a prsenomen, or domestic name—the 
above-mentioned Kunje—in addition to the chief 
name. As soon as ever it became customary to 
give a man a double designation—his real name, 
and the more familiar, often sportive^ domestic 
name—this custom was gradually transferred to 
other subjects, and then these in themselves extra¬ 
ordinary circumlocutory names arose.* But such 
domestic names were never in use among the He¬ 
brews—nay, more, such periphrastic names with 
all do not even occur in their poetic diction; as the 
only passage which could be adduced in favour of 
it (Job xvii. 14) is not, when taken in its true 
sense, at all an instance in point. To call the 
camel ‘ father of Job ’ is undeniably a kind of 
sportive name: and are we to assume that this 
jesting custom prevailed among the primitive He¬ 
brews? Thus we have here another striking 
example of the danger attending superficial com¬ 
parisons of Arabic with Hebrew; for this view 
never could have been formed by those who were 
intimately acquainted with the treasures of Arabic 
literature. + I believe, on the contrary, that the 
first member of such compounds did indeed, in the 
early times in which they were first formed, really 
denote nothing but the father of the son who is 
named in the second member; but that subse¬ 
quently, for a particular reason, they were em¬ 
ployed only to denote a kind of dignity. If we 
compare the numerous genealogical registers in 
the books of Chronicles, which, dry as they are, 
yet contain much that is instructive, we find that 
a man is often called the father , that is, the lord, 
of a town or village, as ‘ Ashchur the father of 
Teqoa,’ 1 Chron. ii. 24; ‘ Mesha, the father of 
Zif,’ ver. 42; ‘Meon, the father of Beth-zur,’ ver. 
45; ‘ Shobal, the father of Qirjathjearim,’ ver. 50, 
etc. In these cases the meaning cannot be doubt¬ 
ful, as the second member always signifies a place ; 
but this is at the same time a genuine Hebrew cus¬ 
tom, which will hardly be found among the other 
Semitic nations. As soon, then, as it had become 
customary to use the word ‘father’ to denote a 
kind of dignity in the family and in the nation, it 
was easy to prefix this short word, as-a mere term 
of honour, to any name, by way of distinguishing 
the eldest or the favourite son. Several cogent 
arguments favour this view. First, it can almost 
always be proyed ; even from our present scanty 

* See a learned article on the Kunje, by Kose- 
garten, in the Zeitschrift fiir das Morgenland, i. 
297, seq.; in which he has only neglebted to insist 
sufficiently on the fact, that abu originally denoted 
the actual father of the son mentioned in the second 
member. 

t We could more easily admit such a meta¬ 
phorical sense in the compounds with son, since 
p is really often used in a highly metaphorical 
sense. Bathsheba’ is certainly not the daughter of 
a man named Sheba’, 2 Sam. xi. 3. Such com¬ 
pound names with son, however, are, on the whole, 
rare, and are only found in some frequency in 1 
Kings iv. 7, seq. 
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documents, that the second member of such com¬ 
pound names was also used, by itself, as a proper 
name, as Ddn beside Abiddn , Num. i. ii; Ezer, 
i Chron. vii. 21, Neh. iii. 19, beside Abiezer; 
Asaph beside Abiasaph or Ebjasaph; Nadab, 
Exod. vi. 23, beside Abinadab; Ndam or N 6 am, 
I Chron. iv. 15, beside Abinoam; Jathar or fether, 
a very common name, beside Ebjathar; nay, they 
are even found in the same family, as Abiner or 
Abner, the son of Ner, 1 Sam. xiv. 50, 2 Sam. ii. 
8. Moreover, this explains how other words of 
relationship are prefixed in the same way; the latter 
member is always a word which was originally a 
proper name, which is only multiplied by means 
of these little prefixes, and in which we indeed no 
longer discern why father is the word prefixed in 
one instance, and brother that in another. A chi, 
i.e., ‘brother,’ is often prefixed in this manner; 
thus, the one was called Rdm, I Chron. ii. 9, 25, 
27, Ruth iv. 19; the other Abirdm, Num. xvi. i; 
and the third Achirdm, Num. xxvi. 38. Achi- 
110am, A chi ezer, and others of this sort, are easily 
accounted for. Chamu, i.e., ‘brother-in-law,’ is 
rarely so used; as Chamutal or Chamital, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 18, Jer. Iii. 1; beside Abital, 2 Sam. iii. 4. 
Under this class we may also include gbtf, ‘man,’ 
with which several names are compounded. As 
the Hebrews had a simple name, Hild or Hdd, 
i.e., ‘splendour’ (cf. Jehz'ldah), 1 Chron. vii. 37, 
and an Abihud, 1 Chron. viii. 3, and Achihud, 
Num. xxxiv. 27, so also they formed an Ishehdd, 
I Chron. vii. 18; as they had an Abitiib and Achi- 
tob, so also an Ishtdb, 2 Sam. x. 6; and as there 
was an ancient name Chtlr, ‘ free,’ who is men¬ 
tioned in Exod. xvii. 10 as a friend of Moses, so 
Ash-chdr* appears as a relative of the family of 
C/v&r, 1 Chron. iv. 5, comp. ver. 1. 

Another, but a smaller, class consists of names 
compounded with DV, ‘ people,’ resembling the 

many Greek compositions with \a 6 s and 877/Aos; 
and just as in Greek dijpios is placed first or last 
(Demosthenes, Aristodemos), so also DJJ is at one 
time found in the first, and at another in the last 
place; only that, according to the laws of the 
Semitic language, the sense of one of these posi¬ 
tions is exactly the reverse of the other. It is im¬ 
portant, however, to remark here that in this, just 
as in the former class, one member is generally a 
word which is used by itself as a proper name; 
that here, therefore, instead of a reference to the 

* There is no doubt that this ash, as also esh, in 
1 Chron. viii. 33, is an abbreviation of 

tsh. No words are more liable to such gradual 
shortenings than proper names, especially those of 
longer compass. Even Abi, above explained, has 
been sometimes shortened to $, in consequence of 
its frequent use, as is shown by comparing "WK, 

which occurs twice in Num. xxvi. 30, with the 
Abiezer of Josh. xvii. 2, Judg. vi. 11; and we must 
explain the few other names of this kind in the 

same way, such as Exod. vi. 22; hr>K, 

I Kings xvi. 31; and 1 Sam. iv. 21. In 

the last passage there is an allusion to the sense 
without, which 'S* considered per se may express; 
but the only conclusion from this is, that this 
sound had already, in some names, suffered that 
change constantly. 

VOL. in. 


mere family, a wider regard to the whole people 
prevails, and an individual is considered with rela¬ 
tion to his nation. Thus the common name 
Exod. vi. 23, the German Edelvolk, i.e., 

one who belongs to the noble people, so that 
it answers to the Greek Aristodemos; 

Gianzvolk, also a favourite name, which would 
be Phaidrodemos in Greek; on the contrary 
DjniV, 2 Sam. iii. 5, perhaps the German Volk- 

hart, the Greek Demosthenes; DyiPH, Volkbreit; 
Volkgriin, which occurs in 1 Chron. ii. 44 

as the name of a place, but which must originally 
have been the name of the founder of that place. 
As all these compounds must be conceived to be 
in the state construct, so likewise we are probably 

to take the names DJDT, properly ‘people’s in- 
• T|T 

creaser,’ a suitable name for a prince, and DJDtP\ 

T : T|T 

‘people’s turner’ or ‘leader;’ for, as was observed 
above, the simple names are often fqrmed with a 
prefixed jod; and we actually find as a simple 

name, in Num. xxvi. 24, I Chron. vii. 1. 

Most of the compound names, however, rather 
endeavour to express a religious sense, and there¬ 
fore often contain the divine name. And here we 
at the same time find a new law" of formation: as 
these compounds are intended to express a com¬ 
plete thought, such as the religious sentiment re¬ 
quires, a name may consist of an entire proposition 
with a verb, but of course in as brief a compass 
as possible; and indeed shorter compounds are 
made with a verb than with a passive participle, 

as (in the N. T. N adavarfK, properly ‘ God- 

gave,’ i.e., whom God gave, given by God, 8e6- 
Soros or Qebhwpos) sounds shorter than 

with the participle, which would certainly express 
the same sense. But as the finite verb, as also any 
other predicate, can just as well precede as follow, 
accordingly a great freedom in the position of the 
divine name has prevailed in this class; and this 
peculiarity is preserved, in the same case, in the 
following period: but indeed the Greeks use A wpo- 

6e6s as well as Qebdcopos. Thus, 1 Chron. 

ii. 14, or |D^X, Jer. xxxvi. 12. The two names 

are then generally assigned to two different per¬ 
sons; nevertheless, both combinations may form 

names for the same person, as I Chron. iii. 

5, and Dyta, 2 Sam. xi. 3, belong to the same 

individual. Now*, as compound names evidently 
became very general, it is not surprising that, in 
the infinite multiplication of names to correspond 
with the infinite multitude of persons, some proper 
names were at length formed which solely consist 
of two names of God himself, expressing, as it 
were, the ineffably holy name to which the person 
dedicates himself,* as Abiel and Eliab, nay even 


* Names of this sort are found among all nations. 
We may briefly mention that there are persons 
with the Latin name Salvator, with the German 
ones Heiland, Herrgott, and that a well-known 
Dutch orientalist was called Louis de Dieu. The 
impious Seleucidae took the name Theos for a dif¬ 
ferent reason. 

T 
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Eliel, i Chron. v. 24, viii. 20, 2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 
A very important question, however, still remains : 
what divine names were thus used in the earliest 
times until Moses? We find that El was then 
the commonest, and Shaddai less frequent; the 
latter is only found in 4 rock of the Al¬ 
mighty,’ Num. i. 6, ii. 12,* and ‘people 

of the Almighty,’ ver. 12; still more rarely is Tl¥, 
‘rock,’ itself used as a divine name, as "WVITIQ, 

Num. i. 10, which is almost equivalent to 

‘ God redeems.’ If we now consider that, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient testimony in Exod. vi. 3, the 
name Jahve (Jehovah) was not known then, but 
that the only other name of God which existed, 
beside the common El and Elohivi , was the rarer 
and more awful Shaddai, these historical traces 
which are discovered in proper names, accord most 
perfectly with that statement, and furnish a very 
welcome confirmation of it. 

On reviewing this whole system of forming 
compound names, it is evident that they at length 
became very common, as if their sounding pomp 
was considered more dignified and attractive; 
nevertheless, their chief tendency was to express 
the three great and most comprehensive relations 
in which a man can stand : namely Iiome, People, 
and God. The original luxuriance of all language 
again gathered itself together in names, as in a 
fruitful soil; and accordingly there were times, 
even within the historical period, in which the 
primitive energies of all language were so busily 
active even in this apparently barren province, that 
(since all possible combinations were attempted in 
order to make an infinitude of names for the infinite 
number of persons) such names also were devised 
as, at first hearing, were surprising, as 

properly ‘ self-father, - ’ ‘ self-god,’ aijrbdeos, 

a name which may be old, as it is only now 
found in the book of Job. And if we compare 
this Hebrew mode of forming compound names 
with that of the Greeks and Arabs, as the more 
familiar examples, we find this remarkable result, 
although it harmonises with many other phenomena; 
namely, that it is essentially more like the Greek 
than the Arab mode ; only that the Greeks allude 
more frequently, in their names, to the people, 
which is characteristic of the whole of Greek life ; 
while the Arabs, who always had families only, but 
never were a nation, never allude to the people, 
and do not, in composition, possess so great free¬ 
dom in the position and juncture of words. 

3. Lastly, many proper names have assumed 
the derivative syllable -i, or ai (which appears to 
be only dialectically different from -z, and is chiefly 
frequent in the later periods); and we must cer- 


* That is, ‘who seeks protection in the Al¬ 
mighty,’ like A lOKpaTTjs. It is desirable to confine 
the force of the 4 , as much as possible, to that of 
a mere vowel of union, because the uniformity of 
the other structures of names requires it. There 
is no doubt, however, that in later times, as this 
union-vowel became lost to the common language, 
it was taken as the suffix of the first person, as is 

shown by the newly-coined poetical name, 

‘ With-me-is-God,’ Prov. xxx. 1. But this is not 
the force of it originally. 


'4 

tainly consider that, in some cases, this syllable 
may possibly form mere adjectives, and therewith 
simple names, as TlpX, ‘ trueman,’ from TOK, 

‘truth,’ and Barzillai , ‘Iron,’ or ‘Ironman,’ the 
name of a celebrated Gileadite family, Ezra ii. 61 ; 
2 Sam. xvii. 27 ; or that it is derived from a place, 
as 'Hfcp, Hos. i. 1 ; 1 Chron. vii. 36, ‘he of the 

well,’ or, he of a place known as the well. But it 
undoubtedly very often also expresses a genealogi¬ 
cal relation, like the Greek ending -16775, and pre¬ 
supposes a previous proper name from which it is 
derived; thus the name 'Tin, 1 Chron. v. 14, as 

surely presupposes the above-mentioned CMr, as 
the Greek Philippides does Philippos, and as 
Kctiibai, 1 Chron. ii. 9, one of the descendants of 
Judah, is connected with the Ketub in iv. 11.* 
Among the names of women, the oldest as well 
as the simplest which are found, are actually only 
suited for women, as Rachel, ‘Ewe;’ Deborah, 
‘Bee;’ Tamar , ‘Palm-tree;’ Hannah , ‘Favour,’ 
the mother of Samuel. Those which express such 
a delicate and endearing sense as Qeren Happdk, 

‘ box of eye-ointment,’ Job xlii. 14, and PITVSn, 

‘ my delight is in her,’ 2 Kings xxi. 1, betray that 
they were formed in much later times; for, although 
the first occurs in the book of Job, which sedulously 
retains all archaisms, it nevertheless belongs to the 
same date as the latter. It appears indeed to have 
been customary, at an early period, to form names 
for women from those of men, by means of the 
feminine termination; as rV’SPI, 2 Sam. iii. 4, 

beside 'an, Num. xxvi. 15; z. e. } P/a, 

2 Kings xxi. 19, beside Pius, I Chron. v. 

13, viii. 17, and rPtpbtt Friederike, Lev. xxiv. II, 
beside nbS$> Friederich . But we must not over¬ 
look the fact that all these are instances of simple 
names :+ no single example occurs from a com¬ 
pound man’s name. As the same compound 
names, however, are sometimes used both for men 
and women, and as even those very names are 
applied to women, which could not originally have 
been applicable to any but men—as Abigail, 
Achinoam —accordingly we must assume that the 
plastic power of the language had already exhausted 
itself in this remote province, and that, for that 
reason, the distinction of the feminine was omitted ; 
almost in the same way as Sanscrit and Greek 
adjectives of the form ebdatfuov, ei/rvxvs, are not 
able to distinguish the feminine in form. 

II. This is the whole principle which regulates 
the formation of Hebrew names, both as it mani¬ 
fests itself in the earliest times, and as it extends 

* It is remarkable that the genealogical relation 
appears to be sometimes expressed by the mere H" 

of motion, as fDp]J\ 1 Chron. iv. 36, which would 
be equivalently expressed by a German name Zu- 
Jacob; De Israel, 1 Chron. xxv. 14, cf. 

t 1 ” : - : 

ver. 2 ; and most distinctly in nj' r J2£yn, ‘ reckoned 

to Dan,’ Neh. viii. 4; cf. in 1 Chron. 

xxv. 4. T T:: T 

+ Or of those also in which the masculine has 
already dropped the second member; for Chanani 
and Zabdi, as is shown below, are shortened from 
Chananjah, Zabdijah. 
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into the succeeding periods, in which it receives 
new impulses, and undergoes modifications of colour 
but not of substance. 

For if we inquire what new element the Mosaic 
period introduced into names, we find that, on the 
whole, it is only the influence of the new religion 
which manifests itself in the strongest characters, 
and causes extraordinary innovations. It is not in 
the Psalms only and other books that we discover 
how deeply this religion affected men; we may 
also infer it from the names which became current 
in that period. Nay, it is only these words of 
common life which render it evident to our senses 
with what a power this religion penetrated all the 
depths of the national mind, and how zealously 
every man in Israel endeavoured * to glory in the 
name of Jahve,’ according to the words of the 
prophet : Is. xliv. 5 ; cf. Ps. cv. 3. 

As the whole national life was renovated by so 
influential a new religion, the mode of giving names 
returned to its primitive state, since not only were 
new names created, but entire sentences, of the 
shortest compass, expressing the mighty thoughts 
which agitated the times, were also applied as 
names.* Thus, especially in the times in which 
the Mosaic religion exercised a more vivid influence, 
names were formed of entire sentences, in which 
some of .its most affecting truths are expressed, as 
"JDn ‘mercy is recompensed,’ 1 Chron. iii. 

20; ‘to-Jahve-are-mine-eyes’(as if it were 

derived from hymns like Ps. cxxiii.), 1 Chron. iv. 
36, vii. 8, viii. 20 ;f Ezra x. 22, 27 ; Neh. xii. 41 ; 
wnn, ‘praise-ye-Jah’ (from well-known passages 

of the Psalms), 1 Chron. iii. 24; Ezra ii. 40;+ as 
a name of a woman, ‘ Give-shadow-thou- 1 

that-seest-me ’ (God), 1 Chron. iv. 3. But we seem | 
to have the words of a great prophet distributed in 
names of several relations, when we find the 
words— , 

nry WDDh) W53 

nix'tnD -i'nin 'rrt!?p 

i. e ., ‘I have given great and exalted aid, 

Have spoken oracles in abundance’ 

(which evidently contain a verse such as an ancient 
prophecy might begin with), applied to the five 
musical sons of Pieman —Giddalti (ezer), Romam- 
tiezer, MallSti, Hothir, Machazioth ; 1 Chron. xxv. 

4, cf. ver. 26, 28-31. This is really a remarkable 
example. We also once find, in Is. vii., a particu¬ 
lar representation of the mode in which such names 
as Shedrjashdb and Immanuel arose in real life. 

But it was chiefly only the name of God in this 
religion, Jahve, which was employed in the forma¬ 

* Similar instances occurred in England in the 
seventeenth century. . 

f In this place we find *OyvX, which the 
Masoretee point Elihiai ; but this would not pro¬ 
duce any sense, and a 1 has evidently been omitted. 
The Sept, reads ’EXtoH'a’f, which is right. 

t The heavier pronunciation Iloddvjah seems 
to be designedly preferred to Hodtijah , because 
Hodujah would easily pass over into Hodijjah, 
which would give a different sense. There is only 
one other similar example, IT 1 W, 1 Chron. xi. 46, 
the meaning of which is obscure. 


tion of names (in the same way as the earlier divine 
names were); and it is shortened, when it consti¬ 
tutes the last member of the name, to -jdhu, or, 
still more, to jah , and, when it is the first member, 
to Jehd -, or Jo-. In this usage it occurs with 
infinite frequency (the older name Shaddcii becom¬ 
ing obsolete, and El alone continuing in use), 
while the other member of the name often retains 
the same form as in the primitive times, e. g., IT")}, 

like *0, and TPUK. The mother of Moses, Joke bed, 

Exod. vi. 20, is, according to all traces, the first 
whose name bears evidence of the worship of this 
God (which is an exceedingly important testimony 
to the truth of the whole history, but we cannot 
pursue the subject farther here); and it is a beauti¬ 
ful incident that Moses, with his own mouth, 
changed the name of his most valiant warrior, 
Hoshea, i.e., ‘Help!’ into JehoshUa, i. e., ‘God- 
help;’ as Mohammed, in like manner, gave some 
of his followers names conformable to his new 
religion.* 

The frequency of such compositions with the 
name of Jahve may be estimated by the abbrevia¬ 
tions which sometimes become customary in such 
names. Thus or (as it is occasion- 

| TT • • |T • 

ally pointed), is not only shortened to TVO'D, but 

T |T • 

to n^p, Judg. xvii. 5, 9-13, cf. ver. 1, 4 ; 2 Chron. 

xviii. 14, cf. ver. 7-13; in which manner we are 
also to explain the name of the well-known minor 
prophet. Thus also the common name for men 
and women, Abijdhu or Abija , is once shortened 
to Adi, , 2 Kings xviii. 2.f There are, however, 
two cases which are not to be confounded with 
these casual and gradual abbreviations. First, 
namely, we find the rare instance that a name 
which has been preserved unchanged, is neverthe¬ 
less occasionally formed by dropping the syllable 
Jo- or -jah: as it is evident that JflJ has been 

shortened from or ; as likewise JDp, 

2 Kings xi. 18, from ; and 1 Chron. 

viii. 31, from PP*W; because names which mean 

‘gave,’ ‘gift,’ ‘memory,’ do not by themselves 
produce a suitable sense, and because they never 
are found with Abi-, A chi-, and such additions, 
nor can be traced back into the primitive times. 
We are therefore obliged, in this case, to assume 
that these names have been designedly shortened, 
in the effort to make as many different names as 
possible ; and, as it is not uncommon for two 
brothers to receive similar names, this may be the 
immediate cause for the formation of a name 
Nathan beside Nethanjah.% Secondly, whenever 
a derivative in 4 is formed, the addition -jah, or 


* Weil, in his Leben Muhammeds (Stuttgardt, 
1843, p. 344), treats this subject too briefly. Eb 
navavi discusses it more at length in the preface to 
his Tahdsib elasrn&i, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 15. 

t In like manner, 1^3, r Sam. xxv. 44, is an 
abbreviation of 2 Sam. iii. 15. 

t This case occurs in the same way among the 
Arabs (of which Hasan and Husain, the sons of 
Ali, are the readiest example) as among the He¬ 
brews (cf. Geschichte des Volks Israel, i. 321). 
Instances like Uzziel and Uzzi, 1 Chron. vii. 7, 
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even Jo - at the beginning, disappears ; and in this 
case also we find (although it is equivalent to 

the patronymic Chananiades ), beside as the 

name of his brother; I Chron. xxv. 4, 23, 25. 

III. This is the type and fashion of the names 
as late as the times after the first destruction of 
Jerusalem. The influence of the dispersion among 
foreign nations may, indeed, be immediately traced 
in the new names which allude to the captivity, as 
the name of Zerubbabel himself, which is a con¬ 
traction of ha nr, means ‘scattered to Babylon.’ 

Yet this foreign influence is but transient ; and in 
the centuries immediately succeeding the Exile, in 
which the last books of the O. T. were written, 
we find, on the contrary, that the ancient mode of 
giving names is preserved almost unchanged. 

In this respect, however, there is a total differ¬ 
ence in the times between the close of the Old 
and the beginning of the N. T. For after a 
purely learned study of the O. T. had sprung up, 
and the whole nation only continued to exist in 
its sacred books, they delighted to give their 
children the ancient Scriptural names ; nay, they 
sought out such names as had only been com¬ 
mon in the times before Moses, and had become 
obsolete in the long interval: names like Jacob, 
Joseph , Maria. But while these dead names were 
revived and zealously sought out, the capability for 
forming new names became gradually weaker. 
And, as the love of novelty still operated, and as 
the people lost their independence more and more, 
many foreign names became favourites, and were 
used equally with the old Biblical names. In this 
manner the form of names had, by the time of the 
IN. T., reached a state of development which nearly 
resembles that prevalent among ourselves. 

Lastly, with regard to the Biblical names of in¬ 
dividuals belonging to the less eminent nations with 
which the Israelites were surrounded—such as the 
lEdomites, Phoenicians, Damascenes, etc. — their 
formation indeed is generally very like that of the 
Hebrew names, inasmuch as all these nations 
spoke a .Semitic language ; but the materials of 
which they are formed are so different, that one 
can almost recognise these foreign nations by their 
mere names. Thus names like Hadad ,, Ben-hadad, 
Hadad-ezer , are quite strange to the Israelites, and 
refer to the tribes to the east of Palestine, where a 
god named Hadad was worshipped.—H. v. E. 

NANEA (Nai'cda) occurs 2 Maccab. i. 13 as 
the name of the goddess to whom the temple in 
Elymais, which Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to 
plunder, was dedicated. Antiochus having heard 
that this temple was greatly enriched with golden 
shields, and breastplates, and weapons, which 
4 Alexander, the son of Philip,’ had dedicated to 
the goddess, his cupidity was excited, and he sought 
to possess himself of all this treasure. Pie was, 
'however, stoutly resisted and driven off by the 
priests, who raised the people en masse against 
him, and was thus baulked of his prey (1 Maccab. 
•vi. 1-6; 2 Maccab. i. 13-15). The Persian god¬ 
dess Nanea, whose name, however, is variously 


belong altogether to this rule ; as also Jishvah and 
Jishvi (with the derivative syllable), Gen. xlvi. 17. 
Father and son also, for the same reason, bear 
names of similar sound. 


written as ’ Avcutis , ’A vcda, ’Aveim, etc., seems to 
have been the moon-goddess worshipped by dif¬ 
ferent nations under different names. Josephus, 
and also Polybius, from whom he quotes, calls her 
"A pre/jus, or Diana ( Antiq . xii. 9. 1). 

Stuart thinks that here the words of Daniel re¬ 
specting Antiochus are illustrated and fulfilled: 4 He 
will have no respect to the delight of wo??ien,' rnpn 

by which phrase he supposes the goddess of 

the temple of Elymais to be intended. * This 
female deity,’ he adds, ‘under different names, 
was worshipped in Africa, Syria, Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
Greece, Rome, Babylonia, Persia, and other coun¬ 
tries. The Mylitta ( = Heb. generatrix ) 

of the East was the Venus of the West, the Neith 
of Egypt, the Astarte of the Syrians, the Anais or 
Anaitis of the Armenians; all uniting in the wor¬ 
ship of the power which represented maternal pro¬ 
ductiveness. . . . Antiochus, it seems, paid little' 
or no regard to this idol.’ Stuart then refers to the 
attempted plunder of the temple of this goddess, 
and adds that Nanea seems to him an appellation 
‘formed from Anaitis by vulgar pronunciation,’ 
Com. on Dan. ii. 39, pp. 353, 354. Winer identi¬ 
fies Nanea with Meni, Realworterbuch , art. Meni. 
The narrative in 2 Maccab. i. 13-15 differs in some 
particulars from that in I Maccab. vi. 1-6; but the 
sacrilege mentioned in 2 Maccab. ix. 12 must, if 
historical, relate to a wholly different transaction, 
as the scene of it is Persepolis, not Elymais.—I. J. 

NAOMI from DJJJ, to be pleasant; Sept. 

Nwejufi'; Alex. iXoojifielv), wife of Elimelech of 
Bethlehem, and mother-in-law of Ruth, in whose 
history hers is involved [Ruth]. 

NAPHISH* ; ‘refreshment;’ Na<^s; Na- 

(piaaioi ; Naphis ), a son of Ishmael, and the name 
of the tribe and nation which sprang from him 
(Gen. xxv. 15). Naphish, in the three passages in 
which the name occurs, is grouped with Jetur 
(1 Chron. i. 31 ; v. 19). Jetur was unquestionably 
identical with the Greek Iturea and modern Jedhr; 
a small province situated at the eastern base of 
Hermon, and bordering on Damascus and Bashan. 
The story of the conquests of the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh, east of the Jordan, given in 
I Chron. v. 18-23, throws some light on the terri¬ 
tory then occupied by the tribe of Naphish, and 
upon their habits. Jetur and Naphish were then 
allies, and apparently dwelt together. The Israel¬ 
ites conquered them, and took from them 50,000 
camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses. They 
were manifestly a pastoral people, like the great 
modern tribes of the Anezeh, some of which have 
flocks and herds equally numerous. Then, having 
conquered the people and captured their cattle, 
we are told that ‘ the children of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh dwelt i?i the land: they increased from 
Basha?i unto Baal-Hermon, and Senir , and unto 
Mount Hermon .’ From this it may be concluded 
that the people of Naphish had a settled home 
situated between the range of Plermon and Bashan, 
that is, along the eastern declivities of the moun¬ 
tains. Like all nomads, and semi-nomads, how- 


* This name is written Nephish in 1 Chron. v. 
19, though the Hebrew is the same as in the other 
two passages in which the word occurs. 
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ever, they pastured their flocks over a much wider 
region, running out, doubtless, across Argob and 
Bashan to the Midbar , or ‘pasture land’ of 
Arabia. The name Naphish has altogether dis¬ 
appeared. There is no trace of it even in the 
earliest Arab writers, nor in the Greek and Roman 
geographers. It is probable that the tribe was 
amalgamated with others, and thus embraced 
under a common name, just as subdivisions of the 
Anezeh are now. Ptolemy mentions an Arab 
tribe called Agreed as inhabiting northern Arabia 
(Geogr. vi. 19). This word is doubtless a Greek 
corruption of Hagar, the name generally given 
by Arab writers to the descendants of Ishmael. 
Ptolemy places the Agnei between Bashan and 
Mesopotamia (Forster, Geogr. of Arabia , i. 312). 
After the defeat of the Naphisliites by the Israelites, 
the former probably retired to the fastnesses of the 
desert, as is common at the present day with 
border tribes; and there they became mixed up 
with their more powerful brethren, and thus lost 
their historical individuality.—J. L. P. 

NAPHTALI ; Ne0S-aXef; Ne0^a XL; and 

N ecp^aXel/u,; Nephtali ), a son of Jacob by Bilhah, 
Rachel’s .maid. The origin of the name is thus 
explained, ‘And Rachel said, With wrestlings of 

God have I wrestled (p^Pip with 

my sister; and I have prevailed ; and she called his 
name NaphtalV (‘my wrestling’). Both the Sep- 
tuagint and Latin versions mistake the meaning, 
and spoil the force of this passage (Gen. xxx. 8). 
Onkelos and the Syriac version represent Rachel 
as having entreated God by prayer, and this seems 
to be the correct idea (see Kalisch, ad loc.) Naph- 
tali was Jacob’s sixth son, and Bilhah’s second. 
We know nothing of his character or personal 
history, as up till the time of Jacob’s blessing the 
twelve patriarchs his name is only mentioned in 
two public lists (Gen. xxxv. 25 ; xlvi. 24). When 
Israel went down to Egypt Naphtali had four sons 
(Gen. xlvi. 24 ; I Chron. vii. 13). 

The blessing pronounced by Jacob upon Naph¬ 
tali was very short; but the language is obscure, 
and its interpretation has occasioned considerable 
controversy. In the English version it reads thus, 
‘Naphtali is a hind let loose; he giveth goodly 
words’ (Gen. xlix. 21). This is not very intelli¬ 
gible; but is the literal rendering of the Masoretic 
text. The Septuagint translates the first clause 
Ne0B-aAe! arlXexos avetiilvov, ‘ Naphtali is a wide¬ 
spread tree.’ The translators must either have had 
before them, or they must have invented, a dif¬ 
ferent pointing of the Hebrew text (H^N instead 
of The former equivalent to or M 

signifies ‘a strong tree,’ arbor robusta; but especi¬ 
ally an ‘ oak’or ‘ terebinth.’ Gesenius, Thesaurus, 
p. 47). The second clause is made to correspond, 
emoidobs kv yevv^fiarL KaXXos , ‘ putting forth in 
its fruit beauty,’ or ‘giving forth goodly boughs.’ 
Here the pointing must have been different from 
the Masoretic. Instead of pJDNt, ‘words,’ they 

read 'HDX, ‘shoots’ or ‘leaves.’ This view has 

been substantially adopted by Bochart and many 
modem commentators. Bochart examines the text 
minutely, and translates, ‘ Nephthali est ul arbor sur- 
culosa, edens ramos pulchritudinis ,’ id est, ‘egregios 
et speciosos;’ ‘Naphtali is a spreading tree, pro¬ 


ducing beautiful branches’ (Bochart, Opera , ii. 895, 
seq.; cf. Ewald, Geschichte, ii. 380; Stanley, S. and 
P., P* 355; Clarke, ad loc.) Doubtless this would 
be a literal translation if the text were pointed as 
shown above; but the Masoretic text will not bear 
it. The only reasons for the change are, that it 
gives a better sense, and it seems to accord more 
with Moses’ blessing in Deut. xxxiii. 23. The 
great fruitfulness of the tribe would thus be indi¬ 
cated, and the nature of the country they were to 
occupy. This translation, however, is opposed to 
the Masoretic text, and to the interpretations of 
the best Jewish writers (Bochart, /. c.) The pre¬ 
sent reading, too, when thoughtfully considered, 
is as appropriate as the other. This, like the other 
blessings of the patriarch, was intended to shadow 
forth under poetic imagery the future character and 
history of the tribe. ‘ Naphtali is a hind let loose,’ 
or ‘a graceful hind’—timid and distrustful of its 
own powers, swift of foot to elude its enemies; 
but when brought to bay, fierce and strong to 
defend its life. These were the qualities shown by 
Naphtali. They left several of their cities in the 
hands of the Canaanites (Judg. i. 33); they had 
not confidence to fight alone, but when assailed 
they made a noble defence (Judg. v. 18), and 
united with others in pursuit of a flying foe (vi. 35). 
Their want of self-confidence was chiefly shown in 
the case of Barak; and then, too, they displayed 
in the end heroic devotion and unwearied alacrity. 

‘ He (that is, Naphtali, the mas. p-jn proves this) 

giveth goodly words.’ The tribe was to be famous 
for the beauty of its language. It probably pos¬ 
sessed poets and writers whose names have not 
come down to us. We have one noble ode 
ascribed in part at least to a Naphtalite (Judg. v. 
I. See Kalisch On Gen. xlix. 21). 

During the sojourn in Egypt Naphtali increased 
with wonderful rapidity. Four sons went down 
with their father and Jacob; and at the Exodus 
the adult males numbered 53,400 (Num. i. 43). 
That number decreased considerably during the 
wilderness journey; for, when the census was taken 
at the arrival of the Israelites on the plains of 
Moab, the adult males of Naphtali only amounted 
to 45,400 (Num. xxvi. 50). 

Jacob’s blessing had special reference to the 
character and achievements of the tribe; that of 
Moses to the nature of their territory—‘ 0 Naph¬ 
tali, satisfied with favour, and full with the blessing 
of the Lord: possess thou the west and the south ’ 
(Deut. xxx. 23). A more literal and more accu¬ 
rate rendering of the Hebrew would be, ‘ Naph¬ 
tali, replete with favours, and full of the blessings 
of Jehovah; possess thou the sea and Darom.’ 
The word D* 1 , Yam, which in the A. V. is trans¬ 
lated ‘west,’ evidently means ‘the sea;’ that is, 
the Sea of Galilee, which lay in part within the 
territory of Naphtali. And the Hebrew term 

Darom (‘ a circuit,’ from the root “Vn = Arab. ^ 

‘to go round;’ see Gesenius, Thesaurus, s.v.), is 
most probably a proper name equivalent to Galil 
(‘a circuit’), or Galilee, the name given in Josh, 
xx. 7, xxi. 32, and elsewhere, to a district amid 
the mountains of Naphtali [Galilee], and of 
which Darom may have been the older appellation. 

‘ The sea and Darom ’ would thus signify the 
region by the Lake of Galilee, and the mountains 
to the north of it. The rendering in the A< V. 
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is unintelligible. Both the LXX. and Vulgate 
render D' ‘ the sea’ (see also the Chaldee, Rabbi 
Salomon, Bochart, Ainsworth, Montanus, and 
others). 

The possessions allotted to Naphtali are de¬ 
scribed in Josh. xix. 32-39. They lay at the north¬ 
eastern angle of Palestine. On the east they were 
bounded by the Jordan and the lakes of Merom 
and Galilee; on the south by Zebulun ; on the 
west by Asher; and on the north apparently by 
the river Leontes. Hammath was one of its cities, 
and it has been satisfactorily identified with the 
ruins around the warm springs a mile south of 
Tiberias. Consequently, to Naphtali belonged 
nearly the whole western shore of the Sea of 
Galilee [Hammath]. Naphtali possessed a greater 
variety of soil, scenery, and climate, than any of 
the other tribes. Its northern portions are the 
highlands of Palestine. The sublime ravine of the 
Leontes separates its mountains from the chain of 
Lebanon, of which, however, they may be regarded 
as a prolongation. The scenery is here rich and 
beautiful. 1 he summit of the range is broad, pre¬ 
senting an expanse of undulating table-land, orna¬ 
mented with broad belts and irregular clumps of 
evergreen oak, and having here and there little 
upland plains, covered with verdure, and bordered 
with thickets of arbutus and hawthorn. In the 
centre of this park-like region lie the ruins of the 
sanctuary of the tribe, the northern city of refuge, 
Kedesh-Naphtali. The ridge rises gradually to¬ 
wards the south, and culminates at Safed, which 
has an elevation of nearly 3000 feet. Two other 
peaks, a few miles westward, are 1000 feet higher, 
and are the loftiest points in Western Palestine 
(see Van de Velde, Memoir , p. 177). On the 
western brow of the ridge the tribes of Asher and 
Naphtali joined, the former having allotted to it 
the western slopes and narrow plain of Phoenicia 
(Josh. xix. 24-30). On the east, the mountains of 
Naphtali break abruptly down in grey cliffs and 
wooded slopes into the rich valley of the Jordan. 
On the north brow of these slopes stands the 
massive castle of Hunin, probably the ancient 
Beth-Rehob; and twelve miles south of it, com¬ 
manding the waters of Merom, are the ruins of 
Kasyun, which may perhaps mark the site of the 
capital of the northern Canaanites—Hazor. The 
Jordan valley, though soft, and in places marshy, 
is extremely fertile. Here the people of Sidon 
established at an early period an agricultural 
colony to supply their city with grain and fruits. 
The region, or ‘circuit,’ around Kedesh was 
anciently called Galil , a name subsequently ex¬ 
tended to the whole of Northern Palestine; and 
as a large number of foreigners settled among the 
mountains—descendants of the Canaanites, and 
others from Phoenicia and Syria—it was called 
* Galilee of the Gentiles’ [Galilee]. 

The southern section of Naphtali was the garden 
of Palestine.^ The little plains along the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee, and the vales that run up into 
the mountains, are of unrivalled fertility. Josephus 
described the plain on the shore of the lake, then 
called Gennesaret, as an earthly paradise, where 
the choicest fruits grew luxuriantly, and where 
eternal spring reigned. His words were not much 
exaggerated; for now, though more a wilderness 
than a paradise, its surpassing richness is apparent. 
The shore is lined with a wide border of oleander; 
behind this is a tangled thicket of the lote tree • 


and here and there are clumps of dwarf palms. 
The plain beyond, except the few spots cultivated, 
is covered with gigantic thistles (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
iii. 3. 2; and 10. 8; Robinson, B. R ., ii. 402). 

In this description of the territory of Naphtali 
the reader will see the best commentary on the 
words of Moses, ‘ O Naphtali, satisfied with favour, 
and full with the blessings of the Lord; possess 
thou the sea and Darom. ’ 

Naphtali on account of its position was in a 
great measure isolated from the Israelitish king¬ 
doms. Nominally subject to Samaria, it was sepa¬ 
rated from it by the plain of Esdraelon, over which 
so often swept the devastating hordes of the ‘ Chil¬ 
dren of the East,’ and the powerful armies of Syria. 
The usual route of the Syrian expeditions was 
along the east base of Hermon, and across the 
Jordan at Jacob’s bridge. The Naphtalites in 
their mountain fastnesses thus escaped their devas¬ 
tations. But whenever the enemy marched through 
the valley of Coelesyria, then Naphtali bore the 
first brunt of the onset; and its chief cities, Ijon, 
Abel, Kadesh, and Hazor, were the first that fell 
(1 Kings xv. 20; 2 Chron. xvi. 4). Naphtali also 
was the first tribe captured by the Assyrians under 
Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). After the cap¬ 
tivity the Israelites again settled largely in Naph¬ 
tali, and its southern section became the most 
densely populated district in Palestine. It became 
the principal scene also of our Lord’s public 
labours. After his brethren at Nazareth rejected 
and sought to kill him, he ‘ came down ’ (Luke iv. 
31) from the uplands and dwelt in ‘Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea-coast, in the borders of 
Zabulon and Nephthalim’ (Matt. iv. 13). The 
new capital of Galilee had recently been built by 
Antipas, and called after the emperor, Tiberias. 
Other towns—Magdala, Capernaum, Chorazin, 
the two Bethsaidas—dotted the shore, which 
teemed with life and industry. Vast multitudes 
followed Jesus wherever he went (Mark ii. 1-12; 
Matt. xiii. 1-23, etc.) The greater number of his 
beautiful parables were spoken here; and it was 
the scene of most of his miracles [Handbook, pp. 
430, 431). Then the words of Isaiah were ful¬ 
filled as they are quoted and applied by Matthew 
(iv. 15, 16):—‘The land of Zabulon, and the land 
of Nephthalim, the region of the sea (that is, ‘ of the 
Sea of Galilee; ’ the same district called ‘ the sea ’ 
in Deut. xxxiii. 93), Peraea (the proper name of 
the country beyond Jordan), Galilee of the Gentiles 
(called ‘ Darom ’ in Deut. xxxiii. 23)—the people 
which sat in darkness saw great light; and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow of death light 
is sprung up.’ 

_ Naphtali is now almost a desert. A mournful 
silence reigns along the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 
There are still a few populous villages among the 
mountains; but Safet and Tiberias are the only 
places of any importance within the boundaries of 
the tribe, and they are fast falling to ruin. 

Descriptions of this region may be found in the 
following works:— Handbook , pp. 424-445 ; Robin¬ 
son, B. R., ii. 396-442; iii. 360-373; Van de Velde, 
i. 168-183; Stanley, 369-383.—J. L. P. 

NAPHTALIM. [Naphtali.] 

NAPHTHAR (vfydap). According to a legend 
preserved in 2 Maccab. i., the Jews on the return 
from Babylon found in the pit in which the sacred 
fire had been hidden when the temple was de- 
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stroyed, a viscous liquid which, when poured over 
the sacrifice and the wood, was kindled by the 
sun’s rays and burnt with a. strong and bright 
flame. To this ‘thick water’ Nehemiah gave the 
name of Naphthar or Nephthaer (ver. 32-36). The 
similarity of the name and the quality of the sub¬ 
stance, lead naturally to the conclusion that it was 
akin to, if not identical with, the naphtha of 
modem commerce. A difficulty arises from the 
statement by the writer that ‘naphthar’ means 
purification (Ka.dapiap. 6 s) ; but probably this arose 
from his connecting the name with '1122, to let go 
free, , or the Aram. TED, unleavened (see Grim, 
Exeget. Hdb. z. Apocr ,, in loc.)—W. L. A. 

NAPHTUHIM (DWIEP; N e<f>*a\dfji; Neph- 

tuwi), one of the sons of Mizraim, the second 
son of Ham (Gen. x. 13 ■; 1 Chron. i. 11). The 
name is only mentioned in trie two great genealogi¬ 
cal tables of ancient nations given in the Bible. 
Mizraim was unquestionably the founder of the 
Egyptian nation, and consequently we must look 
for the Naphtuhim in that country. The word 
Naphtuhi??i is a plural form; and we may therefore 
infer that the sacred writer in using it had special 
reference to the nation or tribe which sprung from 
Naphtuh. According to Plutarch, the Egyptians 
gave the name Nephthus (N60S-us) to the extremi¬ 
ties or boundaries of the country along the rocky 
seaboard, supposed to be under the protection of 
the goddess Nephthys , wife of Typhon. And 
Bochart says this name was given to one of two 
places—1. To the coast of the Red Sea; or, 2. 
To the coast of the Mediterranean, near the 
western side of the Delta (Bochart, Opera , i. 279, 
seq .) He argues that the latter is the true site, 
and that Naphtuhim may be identified with the 
‘shrine of Aptuchus’ (’A7 ttovxov iepbv) mentioned 
by Ptolemy {Id. 283). It appears more probable, 
however, to identify the Naphtuhim with the city 
of Naphata or Napata. the capital of an ancient 
Ethiopian kingdom, and one of the most splendid 
cities in Africa (Strabo, xvii., p. 820; Pliny, H. N 
vi. 35; Ptolemy, iv. 7). Strabo states that Napata 
was the royal seat of Queen Candace, a fact which 
may connect one of the most ancient tribes of the 
Old Testament with an incident in apostolic his¬ 
tory (Acts viii. 27). The city and its territory lay 
upon the southern frontier of Mizraim, at the great 
bend of the Nile in Soudan, and having the desert 
of Bahiuda on the south. The ruins of the city on 
the banks of the river are extensive and splendid, 
consisting of pyramids, temples, sphinxes, and 
sculptures. The modern name is Meroe or Me- 
rawe; though some geographers do not adopt this 
view (Ritter, Erdkunde , i. 591). The connection 
of this city with Egypt is shown by the character 
of its ruins. There is a temple of Osiris and 
another of Ammon; and there is a necropolis on 
whose gateway Osiris is figured receiving gifts as 
the god of the lower world. Two lions of red 
granite of beautiful workmanship were found here, 
and brought to England by Lord Prudhoe, now 
Duke of Northumberland. They are at present in 
the British Museum (Ploskins, Travels , pp. 161, 
288; Layard, Nin. a?id Babylon , p. 157; Kalisch 
On Genesis , p. 265; Smith’s Diet, of G. and R. 
Geography , ii. 396).—-J. L. P. 

NARCISSUS (N apKKrcrvs), a person of Rome, 
apparently of some consequence, to the believers of 


whose household St. Paul sent his greetings (Rom. 
xvi. 11). Some have supposed this person the 
same Narcissus who was the freedman and favourite 
of the Emperor Claudius (Suet. Claud. 28 : Tacit. 
Annal. xii. 17) ; but the date of this person’s 
death (a.d. 54-55) excludes this supposition. 

NASOR, The Plain of (r6 iredov N aaibp ), 
the scene of an engagement between Jonathan 
Maccabseus and Demetrius (1 Maccab. xi. 67). 
Josephus gives the name as ’Act 6 p , and this is the 
reading of the Syr., Vulg., and several codices. 
In all probability this is the correct reading, Nacre bp 
being a mistake caused by repeating the final v of 
the word preceding ’Acrei/). As the plain was be¬ 
tween Kadesh Naphthali and the lake of Gennesa- 
reth, there can be little doubt that it is identical 
with the Ilazor of the canonical books.—W. L. A. 

NATAF (*1LDJ) occurs only once in Scripture, 

and is translated ‘stacte’ in the A. V. (Exod. 
xxx. 34, 35). Nataf \\&s been variously translated 
— balsam^ liquid styrax , benzoin , coslus , ??iaslich, 
bdelliuni. Celsius is of opinion that it means 
the purest kind of myrrh, called stacte by the 
Greeks [Mor]. Pie adduces Pliny as saying of 
the myrrh-trees, ‘ Sudant sponte stacten diet am,’ 
and remarks, ‘Ebraeis *]E 3 Nathafe st stillare’— 
adding, as an argument, that if you do not trans¬ 
late it myrrh in this place, you will exclude myrrh 
altogether from the sacred perfume. But Rosen- 
miiller says, ‘ This, however, would not be suited 
for the preparation of the perfume, and it also 
has another Ilebrew name, for it is called mor 
deror. But the Greeks also called stakte a species 
of Storax gum, which Dioscorides describes as 
transparent like a tear and resembling myrrh. 
This agrees well with the Hebrew name.’ But 
Stor-ax does not appear to us to be more satisfac¬ 
torily proved to be nataf than the former. The 

Arabi’> apply the term t oU It to a sweetmeat com¬ 
posed of sugar, flour, and butter, in equal parts, 
with tbe addition of aromatics. We have no means 
of dete rmining the question more accurately.— 

J. F. R. 

NATHAN (|m, given; Sept. Kad & v ). 1, A 

prophet of the time of David. When that monarch 
conceivet l the idea of building a temple to Jehovah, 
the design and motives seemed to Nathan so good 
that he vt mtured to approve of it without the Di¬ 
vine auth< >rity ; but the night following he received 
the Divine command, which prevented the king 
from execi iting this great work (2 Sam. vii. 2, seq. ; 
1 Chron. x .vii.) Nathan does not again appear in 
the sacred history, till he comes forward in the 
name of th e Lord to reprove David, and to de¬ 
nounce dire punishment for his frightful crime in the 
matter of U r riah and Bathsheba. This he does by 
exciting the king’s indignation, and leading him to 
condemn hin nself, by reciting to him the very strik¬ 
ing parable of the traveller and the lamb. Then, 
changing tho voice of a suppliant for that of a 
judge and a commissioned prophet, he exclaims, 

‘ Thou art th e man !’ and proceeds to announce 
the evils whicl 1 were to embitter the remainder of 
his reign (2 Sa .m. xii. I, seq. ; comp. Ps. li.) The 
lamentations o;f the repentant king drew forth some 
mitigation of p unishment ; but the troubled history 
of the remainde *r of his reign shows how completely 
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God’s righteous doom was fulfilled. The child 
conceived in adultery died; but when Bathsheba’s 
second son was born, the prophet gave him the 
name of Jedidiah ( beloved of Jehovah), although he 
is better known by that of Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 
24, 25). He recognised in this young prince the 
successor of David ; and it was in a great measure 
through his interposition that the design of Adonijah 
to seize the crown was unsuccessful (1 Kings i. 8, 
seq. ) Nathan probably died soon after the accession 
of Solomon, for his name does not again historically 
occur. It is generally supposed that Solomon was 
brought up under his care. His sons occupied high 
places in this king’s court (1 Kings iv. 5). He 
assisted David by his counsels when he re-organised 
the public worship (2 Chron. xxix. 25); and he 
composed annals of the times in which he lived 
(1 Chron. xxix. 29, 2 Chron. ix. 29); but these 
have not been preserved to us. 

2. Son of David and Bathsheba (2 Sam. v. 14 ; 
I Chron. iii. 5, xiv. 4). His name appears in the 
genealogy of our Lord given by Luke (iii. 31). 
Through him the mother of Jesus derived her de¬ 
scent from David [Genealogy of J. C.] It is not 
certain whether the Nathan referred to in Zech. 
xii. 12 be this Nathan or the preceding ; but he is 
probably this one. 

3. The father or brother of one of David’s 
mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 36 ; 1 Chron. xi. 38). 
In the former passage he is said to be of Zobah, 
in Syria, from which place David had many of his 
warriors. This shows that it is not Nathan the 
prophet who is here referred to, for he was an 
Israelite. 

4. One of the chief men who accompanied Ezra 
from Babylon, on his second ascent to Jerusalem ; 
he was sent by Ezra as one of a deputation to the 
Jews at Casiphia to bring up ministers for the house 
of the Lord (Ezra viii. 15, ff.) 

NATHAN B. JECHIEL B. ABRAHAM, 

also called Aruch (“injj) or Baal Ha-A ruck 6m 
Tnyn), from the fact that he is the author of the 
celebrated lexicon denominated Aruch. This dis¬ 
tinguished lexicographer was born in Rome about 
1030, where, like his ancestors before him and his 
descendants after him, he was held in the highest 
veneration for his extraordinary learning, and where 
lie died circa 1106. Though busily engaged in 
faithfully discharging the responsible duties devolv¬ 
ing upon him as rabbi of the Jewish community in 
the eternal city, and in attending to the Hebrew 
academy of which he was the president, R. Nathan 
devoted all his spare time for the greater part of his 
life to the writing of that important lexicon which 
has obtained such a world-wide celebrity. From 
the words in the epilogue which R. Nathan himself 

appended to it OBty iWfQ D^il Dim 

too Norim rotsa, ym nruo mu 
nnD^ pjtai y'n\ *innn trip im |:nr6, 

this lexicon was co?npleted on Tuesday, the nineteenth 
day of the ?nonth on which the temple u >as destroyed 
by the despised one (i. e., Ab = end of July), 4861 
after the creation ( = a.d. iioi), 1033 after the de¬ 
struction of the burnt te?nple , 1413 of the Seleucian 
era), it will be seen that he finished this lexicon 
a.d. iioi. The lexicon is denominated Aruch OVW 
from "py, to arrange, to set in order) i.e., arrange¬ 
ment of the words in alphabetical order, and ex¬ 
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tends over the Mishna, both the Gemaras, the 
Midrashim, and all the Chaldee paraphrases of the 
O. T. The importance of this work both to the 
understanding of the ancient expositions of the 
Bible and to the criticism of the text of the Chaldee 
paraphrases can hardly be overrated, inasmuch as 
R. Nathan, in explaining the words, embodied the 
interpretations of the ancient sages guaranteed by 
tradition, and adopted the ancient and correct read¬ 
ings. So comprehensive is this lexicon, and so 
highly was it appreciated, that it not only super¬ 
seded and buried in oblivion a lexicon also called 
Aruch, compiled by Zemach b. Paltoi, who was 
gaon in Pumbadita A.D. 871-890, but simply left 
for his future supplementors to compile and re¬ 
arrange the rich materials which R. Nathan amassed. 
In this, however, they did not always succeed. 

Our space does not admit of our tracing the 
Aruch through the various additions and modifica¬ 
tions to which it has been subjected, both whilst in 
MS. and since it was first printed in the end of the 
15th century. After Samuel b. Jacob Gama (flor. 
1160), Abraham Saccuto, Elias Levita, Menahem 
de Lonsano, Buxtorf, Mussafia, David Cohen di 
Lara, and others, it has of late years engaged the 
care of several learned scholars. 

M. J. Landau, wishing to avail himself of all the 
labours of his predecessors, published an edition of 
R. Nathan’s Aruch with Mussafia’s supplement, 
with his own notes, in five volumes, entitled 

or Rabbinisch-aramaisch-deutsches Worter- 
buch zur Kenntniss des Talmuds, der Targutnim 
und Midraschim; mit Anmerkungen fur Philologie, 
Geschichte, Archaologie, Geographic, Natur und 
Kimst, Prague 1819-24, ibid. 1834-35, mixing up 
the subsequent labours with the text of the original 
work, for which he has justly been censured by the 
recondite Rapaport. At no time, however, have all 
the separate departments of the Aruch been so 
learnedly and efficiently handled as in modern days 
by Geiger, who, in his Lehr-und Lesebuch zur 
Sprache der Mishna, Breslau 1845, and Leopold 
Dukes, in his Die Sprache der Mishna, lexicograph- 
isch und grammatisch betrachtet, Esslingen 1846, 
confine themselves to the language of the Mishna; 
by David Loewy, who takes up the Hebrew 

element of the post-biblical literature in his 
D'COn, Worterbuch, enthaltend hebr. Worter und 
Redensarten die sich im Talmud befinden, two parts, 
Prague 1845-47 ; by Rapaport, who treats on the 
history, geography, archaeology, etc., in his “py "1DD 

pta, Prague 1852 ; and by Sachs, who devotes 
himself to the foreign words and the antiquities, in 
his Beitrage zur Sprach-und AIterthumsforschung, 
two parts, Berlin 1852-54. It only remains to be 
added, that a convenient edition of the A ruch, with 
the supplement of Mussafia, De Lonsano, and Berlin 
(only first part of his), has been published by H. 
Sperling, under the title Rabbinisch aramaisch- 
deutsches Worterbuch, etc., Lemberg 1857 ; where, 
however, with the exception of the title-page, not 
a single word of German occurs in the whole work, 
though it is denominated German as well; that an¬ 
notations to the Aruch, with emendations and criti¬ 
cal notes by Reinon Lindermann, rabbi at Berlin, 
have just appeared, entitled pDIJD TH6P "IDD, 
Berlin 1864 ; and that it is absolutely necessary to 
attend to the various changes which the Aruch 
suffered in the process of time, as well as to possess 
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lomew, nor the other evangelists Nathanael, in the 
lists of the apostles (Matt x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; 
Luke vi. 14); besides, the name of Bartholomew 
always follows that of Philip ; and it would appear 
that Bartholomew (son of Tholmai) is no more 
than a surname [Bartholomew].—}. K. 

NATIONS, Dispersion of. The list of the 
descendants of Noah (Gen. x.) is the most import¬ 
ant document extant of primitive geography and 
ethnology. The list itself indicates the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of the Noachians, and enables us 
to trace the origin of most of the nations of the 
primaeval civilised world. The narrative that fol¬ 
lows the list relates the circumstances which led 
to the dispersion of the Noachians, and the gene¬ 
alogy of the line of Shem gives chronological data 
for fixing the time of this event (Gen. xi.) These 
subjects may be noticed in an inverted order, and 
the Confusion of Tongues with the philological 
aspect of the Dispersion will be only touched upon, 
its full discussion being reserved for a later article 
[Tongues, Confusion of]. 

1. Date .—It is not stated at what time after the 
Flood the Dispersion occurred. In the list of 
Noah’s descendants, it is said of one of Eber’s two 

sons, ‘ the name of one [was] Peleg (J?Q, * divi¬ 
sion ’); for in his days was the earth (or 4 land ’) 
divided’ (i"b6iD3, Gen. x. 25). It has been generally 

supposed that Peleg was named from the division 
of the primaeval world among the dispersed children 
of Noah. In favour of this view it may be urged— 
1. That this is the most natural explanation of the 
passage ; 2. That in the list Peleg is in the lowest 
generation but one, and the lower generation is 
only noticed in the case of the children or descend¬ 
ants of one head, Peleg’s brother Joktan; and 3. 
That mention is made in the Song of Moses of a 
division of the Gentiles, and a separation of the 
children of Adam, ‘ according to the number of the 
children of Israel’ (Deut. xxxii. 8); where, though 
the root of Peleg is not used, there is notice of a 
division, and in addition the relation to the number 
of the children of Israel may point to the seventy- 
two (12x6) names that occur in the list, if we ex¬ 
clude Noah and his three sons. On the other 
hand, it has been observed that Peleg might have 
been named from the opening of a chasm in the 
earth. We think, however, the usual opinion the 
more probable. 

Before inquiring when Peleg was named, it must 
be observed that there is good reason for holding 
the name to represent a person, not as many other 
names in the list may, a tribe or perhaps country. 
In the whole list of Shem’s descendants, and espe¬ 
cially in the line of Peleg, there is no positive 
reason for supposing other than persons to be 
intended. The name Peleg is suitable to a man. 
Joktan is mentioned after him as if a younger 
brother, and his name means ‘little,’ or ‘younger’ 

(comp. |bp). 

Names have always been given very early in 
life ; but among some nations they have been often 
supplanted by others given at a later age. With 
the Hebrews and Arabs, however, the usual custom 
seems to have been to maintain the birth-name. 
That name, though often implying a pious feeling 
of the parents, or descriptive of some quality, was 


sometimes, and especially among the Arabs of the 
desert, suggested by some event occurring at the 
time of birth. Thus a child was called Kelb, 

‘ Dog,’ because a dog barked when he was born. 
The Bible shows us instances of the same principle 
in such names as Ichabod and Benoni. It is 
therefore veiy probable that the name Peleg would 
have been given to a child bom when the division 
of the earth took place. 

Supposing, therefore, that Peleg was named 
from a division connected with the Dispersion, it is 
necessary to state the data for computing two 
intervals. It cannot of course be decided whether 
the division was prior or subsequent to the Dis¬ 
persion. The building of the Tower may have 
been in rebellion against the separation necessary 
before the appropriation of territories. The first 
interval, extending from the Flood to the birth of 
Peleg, would give about the period during which 
the descendants of Noah increased; the second, 
from the latter event to the departure of Abraham 
from Haran, would enable us to compute about 
the time of the Dispersion before the Christian era. 

The interval from the Flood to the birth of 


Peleg is as follows, according to the various 
sources :— 

Sept, with second Cainan . 53 1 years. 

Id. without, and Sam. . 401 ,, 

Heb. . . . .101,, 

The interval from the birth of Peleg to the de¬ 
parture of Abraham from Haran is as follows :— 
Sept, and Sam. . . .616 years. 

Heb. .... 266 „ 


If, however, Ussher’s supposition that Terah 
was 130 years old at the birth of Abraham be 
accepted, we must raise these numbers respectively 
to 676 and 326. 

Let us now examine the data for the two inter¬ 
vals. If, with the majority of critics, we omit the 
second Cainan, we have to decide between the 
intervals 401 and 101, from the Flood to the birth 
of Peleg. Taking the shortest possible genera¬ 
tions, and the largest possible increase of popula¬ 
tion, the latter interval is far too short. Even if 
we admit the possibility of a distinct non-Adamite 
population, we cannot suppose that the offspring 
of three pairs could in a century have formed the 
nuclei of nations or even tribes. But here a 
reasonable objection may be made, that the Sep- 
tuagint (Cainan being rejected) gives no more 
generations than the Hebrew, so that in taking its 
longer interval, there is little or no gain, as we 
could not suppose that in the general population 
there were more than two generations in addition, 
while according to the Hebrew there could have 
been one. The reply to this is that we derive our 
only measure for the early patriarchal period from 
the stated lengths of generations, and that it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the genealogy is 
broken, though a succession, and that a known 
period of years is divided between the remaining 
links. We prefer the Septuagint numbers on 
various grounds, and here, as elsewhere, we find 
them to agree with the seeming requirements of 
history. 

With reference to the second interval, it must 
be remarked, that when Abraham entered Pales¬ 
tine and visited Egypt, we read of a settled popu¬ 
lation governed by kings, and subject to the 
attacks of distant enemies, the same condition as 
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that of later centuries. There were already in 
Palestine dwellers in cities and nomads, and the 
cities appear to have been abundant. Here again 
we prefer the longer interval, which, indeed, being 
accepted in one case must also be accepted in the 
other, although an independent reason is satisfac¬ 
tory as a confirmation. 

The date of Abraham’s departure from Haran 
is thus variously fixed by different chronologers :— 


Hales . 

2078 

Jackson . 

2023 

Ussher 

1921 

Petavius . 

1961 


The difference between the two extreme dates is 
therefore far less considerable than the difference 
between the lengths assigned to the two intervals 
preceding Abraham’s departure from Haran. The 
theory which places the Exodus about B.C. 1320 
would necessitate a lowering of these dates by 330 
years or less, but some, if not most, of those who 
hold this theory suppose the sojourn of the Israel¬ 
ites in Egypt to have lasted 430 years instead of 
215, though they shorten the interval before the 
sojourn, and therefore there is a general agreement 
that Abraham left Haran between 2100 and 1900. 
It would occupy too much space were we here to 
state our reasons for preferring Hales’s date, which 
we should correct by four years, to B.C. 2082. 
From this we should reckon the birth of Peleg B.C. 
2698, or, accepting Ussher’s supposition in the 
case of Terah’s age at the birth of Abraham, B.c. 
2758. 

This result is in harmony with the evidence of 
the chronology of heathen nations. That of the 
Egyptians has been supposed by some to reach to 
a far higher date, but a study of the monuments in 
the country has convinced us, that the theories 
which place the beginning of the Egyptian mon¬ 
archy at a date a thousand years before that we 
have supposed to be the most probable for the Dis¬ 
persion, are not tenable. The evidence of the 
monuments does not allow the lapse of vast chasms 
of time between the great flourishing dynasties, 
those of the early Memphite monuments, the 12th, 
and the 18th. The most probable date of the ac¬ 
cession of Menes, the first king, is in the 28th 
century B.c. The monuments of Babylonia and 
Assyria have not afforded any date anterior to the 
23d century B.c. The monuments of no other 
nations give evidence of an antiquity approaching 
to this. 

2. Circumstances of the Dispersion .—The narra¬ 
tive of the Dispersion begins with the remarkable 
statement:—* Now the whole earth was of one 
language, and of one speech. And it came to pass, 
as they journeyed from [or ‘in’] the east, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar ; and they dwelt 
there’ (Gen. xi. 1, 2). The expressions ‘language’ 
(lip) and ‘speech’ (words) are too precise to be 
understood as indicating an agreement in purpose. 
The journeying together shows that the time spoken 
of was before the Noachians had ceased to be a 
single nation, and perhaps when they formed but 
a great tribe, and were journeying after the manner 
of the Arabs across the plains watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Shinar cannot be doubted 
to be Babylonia. The name is indeed, perhaps, 
traceable in Mesopotamia in the modern Sinjar, 
and it is noticeable that the ancient Egyptian tran¬ 
scription of Shinar is sankar.t, this k correspond¬ 


ing to the Hebrew 3, as though the had been 
pronounced like the Arabic But there is no 

evidence that the Hebrews called any country 
except Babylonia ‘the land of Shinar.’ The direc¬ 
tion of the journey, if it be indicated as ‘ from the 
east,’ probably would only mark the previous halt¬ 
ing-place of the Noachians, not the place at which 
they first began to repeople the earth. The narra¬ 
tive then relates the attempt to build a city and a 
tower in order to prevent the scattering of man¬ 
kind, and the punishment of the builders by the 
confusion of their language and their being scattered 
abroad from the unfinished city Babel, or Confu¬ 
sion. Leaving the subject of the Confusion of 
Tongues for later discussion [Tongues, Confusion 
of], we must observe the. general agreement of 
profane historians as to the antiquity of Babylon, 
and the reminiscence of the Tower in the towers of 
the Babylonian temples. The Pyramids of Egypt 
and those of Mexico should be compared to these 
towers ; and, in the case of the former, on account 
of t^eir extreme antiquity, the comparison is very 
important. 

The exact character of the scattering is difficult 
to infer. The cause, according to the ordinary 
explanation of the narrative, was the Confusion of 
Tongues, but some have supposed the latter to have 
been the consequence of the Dispersion. It is 
remarkable that, in the tenth chapter of Genesis, a 
division of the Gentiles is spoken of, as though the 
territories of existing nations of another stock had 
been portioned out among the children of Noah. 
It is said, after the enumeration of the sons of 
Japheth :—‘ By these the isles of the nations were 
divided in their lands; [every] man according to 
his tongue, according to their families, in their na¬ 
tions’ (ver. 5); and at the close of the whole enu¬ 
meration : ‘ These are the families of the sons of 
Noah, according to their generations, in their 
nations, and by these were the nations divided in 
the earth after the flood’ (ver. 32). With these 
passages must be compared that in the Song of 
Moses, already noticed : ‘ When the Most High 
gave nations for a possession, when he separated 
the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of peoples 
according to [or perhaps, prospectively, ‘ even to’] 
the number of the children of Israel’ (Deut. xxxii. 8). 

There is perhaps no distinct reference to the 
building of the Tower, and the Dispersion, in the 
traditions of any heathen nation. The Greek story 
of the giants who piled mountains one upon another 
to reach Olympus, is perhaps the most probable 
trace. Unlike the case of the Flood, there is no 
clear evidence that the Dispersion made a strong 
impression upon the minds of those who witnessed 
and shared in it. This would indicate that it was 
unaccompanied by any great outward manifestation 
of God’s anger, and was the immediate consequence 
of such difficulties as would arise from the sudden 
division of mankind into tribes speaking different 
languages or dialects. 

3. The List of the Descendants of Noah .—The 
subject we have now reached — the examination 
of the list of Genesis x., with the view of fixing 
the geographical places and ethnological character¬ 
istics of the Noachians—forms the most important 
section of this article. It will be necessary to lay 
down some principles for comparing the list with 
foreign evidence, which may prevent our hazarding 
any of those arbitrary conjectures which have need- 
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lessly and most inconveniently increased the litera¬ 
ture of the subject. 

A. Mere similarity, or even identity of name, is 
not a sure guide. So remarkable a name as 
Hazarmaveth can scarcely be mistaken when we 
find it in Hadramawt. Such a name would not 
be repeated, and the Hadramawt we discover in 
Arabia cannot be doubted to indicate the settlement 
of Joktan’s son Hazarmaveth; but this is an ex¬ 
ceptional case. When the similarity of Dodanim 
to Dodona, or its various reading, Rodanim to 
Rhodes, is considered to be a sufficient proof of 
identity, all criticism is set at defiance. Let us look, 
therefore, for some sound method of identification. 

B. The list is, in one aspect, a kind of geographi¬ 
cal table : many names in its descents are found in 
later places of Scripture as geographical terms 
designating nations, or at least important tribes. 
Therefore— 

a. We must not look for a name in that of a 
town. There is an exception, probably not the 
only one, in the case of Sidon, the city of the 
Sidonians, who were doubtless a Canaanite tribe, 
but to trace names in general in those of towns is 
very hazardous. 

b. The tracing of a nation or tribe to a name in 
the list is of little value, unless neighbouring or 
kindred nations, or nations otherwise markedly 
connected with it, can also be traced to the same 
part of the list. 

C. Preference must always be given to the oldest 
documents in seeking for identifications. Next to 
the O. T., the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian 
monuments must be cited. • In each set of docu¬ 
ments, the notices nearest in point of time are always 
likely to be the best commentators ; for it must be 
remembered that migrations and deportations are 
less likely to affect evidence the earlier it is. 

D. Although the list is geographical, its form is 
genealogical ; and it does sometimes, and may 
frequently, state or convey the name of the founder 
of a nation or tribe. 

a. We must not attempt to identify a founder’s 
name in the traditions of nations, except where it 
is distinctly there mentioned as such. 

b. As before, we must not be satisfied unless the 
identification is supported by the geographical 
position of the founder’s nation, or its ethnological 
character, or else by some marked characteristics, 
connecting it with other names identified in the 
same part of the list. 

E. In citing non-Semitic names, we must be 
careful to determine the principles upon which 
they could be compared with Semitic names. 

We may first take the names of Noah’s sons, 
which would probably be traceable as those of 
founders. 

Shem is always mentioned first of the three sons 
of Noah when their names occur together, the order 
being Shem, Ham, and Japheth. In Gen. x. 21 
he is called ‘ the elder brother of Japheth,’ which 
the A. V. incorrectly translates ‘ the brother of 
Japheth the elder,’ where a comma after ‘Japheth’ 
gives the correct sense. In the list of that chapter, 
notwithstanding the occurrence of the usual order 
in ver. 1, the sons of Japheth are first mentioned, 
then those of Ham, and lastly those of Shem, the 
order being inverted. It has been supposed that 
Shem was put at the close of the list that the com¬ 
paratively foreign subject of the other descendants 
of Noah might not form a digression in the history 1 


of the Shemites and their Hebrew branch. The 
Japliethites may have been put at the head of the 
list as the most widely spread, and so the most 
distant; and for a like reason the Hamites may 
have preceded the Shemites, the order being that 
of the extent of colonization. Or, again, the order 
may be geographical, from west to east, in accord¬ 
ance with the western, central, and eastern posi¬ 
tions of the three great stocks. We shall see that 
the details favour the last view. 

Shem (D£*) signifies 4 name, good name, fame ; ’ 

Ham (Dn), ‘hot, warm Japheth (DQ’’), ‘spread,’ 
from riDQ. The names are probably prophetical 

of the future renown of the Shemites, of the hot 
land of the Hamites, and the great spread of the 
Japliethites. The prophecy of Noah (Gen. ix. 25, 
26, 27) indicates the appropriateness of Japheth’s 
name to his future ; and a prophetical sense of the 
names of his brethren may therefore be conjeetured. 
But there is no distinct allusion to any such sense 
in their cases. It might be thought that the ap¬ 
propriateness of Shem’s name as illustrious, could 
be traced in the prediction that his should be the 
believing stock, but there is no indication whatever 
of any moral significance in the name of Ham. 
We can now examine the names individually. 

1. Shevi. —There is no trace of any single nation 
or country named after Shem, probably because 
the Shemites, by an instinct afterwards remarkable 
in their descendants, early separated into distinct 
tribes, though not migrating very far. This was 
the case with the Israelites ; and with the Arabs 
the same process is still in constant operation. 

2. Ham. —The name of Ham has been con¬ 
nected with an appellation of Egypt in Hebrew, 
only occurring in three passages in the poetical 
books—‘the land of Ham’ (Ps. lxxviii. 51; cv. 
23 ; cvi. 22), and with the most usual ancient 
Egyptian name of the country, KEM, ‘ the black 
(land).’ The former term we cannot doubt to 
contain the patriarch’s name. Is the latter iden¬ 
tical with it ? The significations of Plam and KEM 
are sufficiently near. Ham may be reasonably 
derived from DDn, ‘he or it was warm,’ and com¬ 
pared with Din, ‘he or it was black,’ and the 

Arabic of the same signification as the last, 

1 

s. 

and l‘black fetid mud’ [Ham00s), or ‘black 

mud’ (Sikdh) MS.) Kem cannot be taken for an 
Egyptian transcription of Ham, but it could be a 

word of cognate origin (cf. kar, ‘a circle,’ ^>in, ^n, 

‘ he or it turned, turned round;’ KARR, ‘ a fur¬ 
nace,’ mn, ‘ it burned;’ kna, ‘ to bend,’ ‘he 

T T T T 

or it bowed down, inclined’). There can therefore 
be no reasonable doubt that the Egyptian name of 
the country is identical with the Hebrew name of 
the patriarch. Are they of separate origin ? We 
must either suppose this, or that ‘ the land of 
Ham’ became changed to ‘ Ham-land,’ or ‘black 
land.’ The genius of the Egyptian language would 
account for such a change, which seems not impro¬ 
bable. That Plam should have given his name to 
a country might be accounted for by the supposi¬ 
tion that, except the Canaanites, the Plamites 
penetrated into Africa, and at first established 
themselves in Egypt. 
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3. Japheth .—It is impossible not to see the 
name of Japheth in the Greek Japetus the Titan, 
son of Uranus and Ge, and the supposed ancestor 
of the human race; for, as we shall see, the 
Greeks, or at least those of the Hellenic stock, are 
classed among the Japhethites in the list of 
Genesis. We can now examine the names of the 


descendants of Noah’s sons. 



The Japhethites. 

i. Japheth. 

1. Gomer. 

2. Magog. 

3. Madai. 

a. Ashkenaz. 

b. Riphath. 

c. Togarmah. 


4. Javan. 

5. Tubal. 

6. Meshech. 

7. Tiras. 

a. Elishah. 

b. Tarshish. 

c. Kittim. 

d. Dodanim. 


1. Gomer.—This name occurs in but one later 
place in connection with geography, as that of a 
nation or tribe allied with Magog, and is there 
mentioned immediately before Togarmah, distin¬ 
guished as northern (Ezek. xxxviii. 6). It has 
been therefore supposed to point to a remote north¬ 
ern nation, Scythic, or perhaps European. Two 
great Gentile names have been compared, the Cim¬ 
merians of the Tauric Chersonese, who invaded 
the west of Asia Minor early in the 7th century 
B.C., and the Cimbri and Cymry, whose ethnic and 
nominal identity cannot be doubted. Considering 
the migratory character of the Cimmerians and 
Cimbri, it is reasonable to suppose that they had 
the same origin. In the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius Hystaspis, Gimiri occurs as the Semitic 
equivalent of the Arian name Saka ( 2 d/ccu). (Sir 
H. Rawlinson in Rawlinson’s Hdt., vol. iii. p. 183, 
note 1.) 

a. Ashkenaz.—In a single later mention Ash¬ 
kenaz occurs, in a confederacy against Babylon, 
with Ararat, Minni, and Madai (Jer. li. 27, 28). It 
was therefore a nation in the direction of Armenia. 

b . Riphath, written in 1 Chron. i. 6. Diphath, 
does not occur elsewhere in Scripture. It has been 
compared with the Rhipaean Mountains of Greek 
geography; but the statement of Josephus, com¬ 
menting on this list, that the Paphlagonians were 
anciently called Rhiphathseans, is more worthy of 
notice {Antiq. i. 6. 1). 

c. Togarmah is mentioned in Ezekiel among 
the traders with Tyre, after Tarshish, Javan, Tubal, 
and Meshech, all Japhethites, and before Dedan, 
here probably the country of which the inhabitants, 
called Dodanim, are classed among the sons of the 
Japhethite Javan (Ezek. xxvii. 12-15); anc ^» i n a 
later place, * the house of Togarmah, of the north 
quarters,’ follows Gomer in the list of the army of 
Gog, prince of Magog (xxxviii. 6). These parti¬ 
culars point to a northern people not remote from 
Greece. Togarmah traded with Tyre ‘ with 
horses and horsemen, and mules’ (xxvii. 14), whence 
we may suppose these traffickers came by land. 
All the indications agree very well with the opinion 
that Togarmah may be connected with the Ar¬ 
menians. 

2. Magog is elsewhere mentioned by Ezekiel only, 
first among the countries ruled by Gog, and espe¬ 
cially associated with Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal 


(Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3), and apparently spoken of as 
dwelling ‘in the isles’ (xxxix. 6). The term ‘ isles’ 
certainly must not be taken necessarily to indicate 
islands, but it is apparently limited to maritime, 
transmarine, and very remote regions (Ges., Lex., 
s. v. '■X). It has been generally held that Magog, 

used for a nation, is applied to the Scythians of 
the Greeks, though perhaps in a restricted sense. 
Certainly, in the time of Ezekiel, the Scythians 
who invaded western Asia were the most powerful 
nation of the country to which the confederacy 
mentioned by the prophet may reasonably be as¬ 
signed ; and the agreement of Josephus {Antiq. 
i. 6. 1) and Jerome {Quest, in Gen. x. 2) in the 
identification is not to be overlooked. 

3. Madai, always later applied to the country 
Media, very appropriately follows Magog, if the 
latter, when used geographically, indicates the 
Scythian neighbours of the Medes. Madai, like 
other names afterwards employed for a country 
rather than a people, may originally have been a 
man’s name (cf. Mizraim , infra). 

4. Javan.—Except where applied to an Arabian 
place or tribe (Ezek. xxvii. 19 ; and perhaps Joel 
iii. 6), this is, in all later places, the name of the 
Greeks, or at least the Hellenic Greeks. The 
Persians, like the Hebrews, called all the Greeks 
Ionians. 

a. Elishah, at the head of the descendants of 
Javan, is to be looked for in Hellenic geography. 
It is mentioned in Ezekiel as trading with Tyre, 

‘ Blue and purple, from the isles of Elishah, was 
that which covered thee’ (xxvii. 7). The name 
has been compared with Elis, Plellas, and the 
^Eolians. Etymologically the first and third are 
equally probable, but other circumstances seem 
almost decisive in favour of the latter. The coast 
of the ^Eolian settlements in Asia Minor produced 
purple, and the name of so important a division of 
the Hellenic nation would suit better than that of a 
city which never was rich and powerful enough to 
be classed with Sidon, Tyre, or Carthage. 

b. Tarshish is in later Biblical history the name 
of a great mart, or, as some hold, of two The 
famous Tarshish, supposing there were two, was 
one of the most important commercial cities of the 
period of the kings, second only, if second, to 
Tyre. It was accessible from the coast of Pales¬ 
tine, but its trade was carried on in large ships, 

‘ ships of Tarshish,’ which implies a distant voyage 
from Palestine. It brought to Tyre ‘ silver, iron, 
tin, and lead’ (Ezek. xxvii. 12). These products 
seem to point incontestibly to a Spanish emporium, 
and the majority of modern commentators agree in 
fixing on the celebrated Tartessus, said to have 
been founded by the Phoenicians, and with which 
the Phoenicians traded. In some places Tarshish 
seems to be evidently a country. 

c. Kittim.—This gentile noun, usually written 
Chittim in the A. V., is generally connected with 
Citium of Cyprus. Other indications of Scripture 
seem not unfavourable to this identification, which 
would make the Kittim or Chittim a sea-faring 
population of Cyprus. 

d. Dodanim, closely connected in the table by 
construction as well as in form, with Kittim — 
‘ Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim ’ 
(Gen. x. 4) — was a maritime or insular people. 
Ezekiel says of Tyre, ‘ The men of Dedan [were] 
thy merchants ; many isles [were] the merchandise 
of thine hand : they brought thee [for] a present 
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horns of ivory and ebony’ (xxvii. 15). The read¬ 
ing in the list as given in 1 Chron. (i. 7), is Ro- 
danim, a form which is probably the true one, as 
supported by the LXX. and Samaritan versions. 
The LXX. identifies this people with the Rho¬ 
dians in all instances, including that in Ezekiel. 
In the prophet’s time Rhodes was a great seat of 
Phoenician commerce, and at the site of Camirus, 
one of its three important cities before Rhodes 
the city was founded, many objects of Phoenician 
style have been discovered. It may be added that 
ivory is one of the materials of its antiquities. The 
identification, considering the probable place of the 
Kittim, is very likely. 

5. Tubal, and 6. Meshech, are in later places 
mentioned together (Ezek. xxvii. 13 ; xxxviii. 2, 
3; xxxix. 1), and were evidently northern nations 
(xxxix. 2). They have been traced in the Moschi 
and Tibareni mentioned together by Herodotus 
(iii. 94 ; vii. 78), and as Muskai and Tuplai, in 
the Assyrian inscriptions (Rawlinson’s Herodotus , 
'•» P- 535 )) which inhabited the northern coast of 
Asia Minor towards the Caucasus. 

6. Tiras, last in the list of the sons of Japheth, 
has not been satisfactorily identified. The best 
comparison is perhaps with the Tyrrhenians or 
Tyrsenians, as then all the chief territories of 
Japhethite civilization would seem to have been 
indicated — Armenia, Asia Minor, Thrace, the 
Asiatic Islands, European Greece, Italy, and Spain. 

The PIamites. 

i. Ham. 1. Cush. a. Seba. 

b. Havilah. 

c. Sabtah. 

d. Raamah. a. Sheba. 

b. Dedan. 

e. Sabtechah. 

f Nimrod. 

2. Mizraim. a . Ludim. 

b. Anamim. 

c. Lehabim. 

d. Naphtuhim. 

e. Pathrusim. 

f Casluhim. a. Philistim. 

g. Caphtorim. 

3. Phut. 

4. Canaan. a. Sidon. 

b. Heth. 

c. Jebusite. 

d. Amorite. 

e. Girgasite. 

f. Hivite. 

g. Arkite. 

h. Sinite. 

i. Arvadite. 

j. Zemarite. 

k. Iiamathite. 

1. Cush is immediately recognised in KEESH, 
the ancient Egyptian name of Ethiopia above 
Egypt. With this identification all geographical 
mentions in Scripture, except that in the account 
of Paradise (Gen. ii. 13), agree. The latter may 
refer to a primeval Cush, but an Asiatic settlement 
is positively indicated in the history of Nimrod, 
and we shall see that th 6 settlements of the Cush¬ 
ites extended from African Ethiopia to Babylon, 
through Arabia. 

a. Seba is connected by Isaiah with Egypt and 
Cush (xliii. 3; xlv. 14), and the statement of Jo¬ 


sephus that the island and city of Meroe bore this 
name is therefore to be noticed. In the ancient 
Egyptian geographical lists, sahaba and sabara 
occur among names of tribes or places belonging 
to Ethiopia (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. ii., p. 9, tav. 
xii., k. 1.) 

b. Havilah.—The identification of Havilah is 
difficult, as the name recurs in the list of the sons 
of Joktan ; and in Biblical geography, except only 
in the description of Eden, it is found in Arabia 
alone. If the two stocks intermixed, and thus 
bore a common name, a single localization would 
be sufficient. 

c. Sabtah can only be doubtfully traced in 
Arabian geography. 

d. Raamah, in the LXX., 'Pe7,u<£, is well traced 
in the Vly/xa of Ptol. (vi. 7), and'P^y/xa of Steph. 
Byz. ( s.v.), a city of Arabia on the Persian Gulf. 

a. Sheba, and b. Dedan, bear the same names 
as two descendants of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3), 
from which it has been reasonably supposed that 
we have here an indication of a mixture of Cushite 
and Abrahamite Arabs, like that of Cushite and 
Joktanite Arabs inferred in the case of the two 
Plavilahs. It is to be remarked that the name of 
Dedan has been conjecturally traced in the modem 
name of the island of Dadan, on the east coast of 
Arabia, and that of Sheba in the ruins of an 
ancient city called Seba, in the neighbouring 
island of Awal (E. S. Poole in Smith’s Diet, of the 
Bible , s.w. Deda?i, Sheba). 

e. Sabtechah is not identified. 

f. Nimrod is generally thought to have been a 
remoter descendant of Cush than son, and this the 
usage of Hebrew genealogies may be held to sanc¬ 
tion. He is the first and only known instance in 
the list of the leader of a dynasty rather than the 
parent of a nation or tribe. His name is followed 
by a parenthetical passage relating to his power 
and the establishment and extension of his king¬ 
dom. It is probable that this narrative is intro¬ 
duced to mark the commencement of the first 
Noachian monarchy. It may be compared to the 
notices of inventions in the account of Cain’s de¬ 
scendants (Gen. iv. 20-22). The name of Nimrod 
is probably Semitic, from Tift, ‘ he was rebellious.’ 

* T 

It occurs in ancient Egyptian, in the form namu- 
RET, in the family of the 22d dynasty, which was 
certainly, at least in part, of foreign origin. The 
like names sheshenk, usarken, tekerut, ap¬ 
pear to be Semitic. 

2. Mizraim, literally ‘the two Mazors,’ is the 
common name of Egypt in the Bible; the singular, 
Mazor, being rarely used. It has been thought to 
be a purely geographical name, from its having a 
dual form, but it has been discovered in ancient 
Egyptian as the name of a Hittite or kindred chief, 
B. c. cir. 1300, contemporary with Rameses II., 
written in hieroglyphics matreema, where the ma 
is known to express the Hebrew dual, as in ma- 
HANMA for Mahanaim. That it should be used at 
so early a time as a proper name of a man, suggests 
that the fact that Egypt was so called may be due 
to a Noachian’s name having had a dual form, 
not to the division of the country into two regions. 
If, however, we suppose that in Gen. x. Mizraim 
indicates the country, then we might infer that 
Ham’s son was probably called Mazor. It is re¬ 
markable that Mazor appears to be equivalent to 
Ham : as we have seen, the meaning of the latter 
is evidently ‘hot’ or ‘black,’ perhaps both, and a 
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cognate word is used in Arabic for ‘black mud;’ 


among the meanings ofthe Arabic equiva¬ 


lent of Mazor, the Kamoos gives ‘ red earth or 
mud.’ Thus Ham and Mazor or Mizraim would 
especially apply to darkness of skin or earth; and, 
since both were used geographically to designate 
the 4 black land,’ as cultivated Egypt always was 
from the blackness of its alluvial soil, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the idea of earth came to be included 
in one of the significations of each. If Mizraim be 
purely geographical in the list, then we might per¬ 
haps suppose that it was derived from Mazor as a 
Semitic equivalent of Ham. It is certainly remark¬ 
able that all the descendants of Mizraim are men¬ 
tioned as tribes in the plurals of gentile nouns. 

a. Ludim, perhaps mentioned in passages of the 
prophets as Lud or Ludim (Is. lxvi. 19; Jer. xlvi. 
9; Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxxviii. 5; xxx. 4, 5), where, 
however, the Shemite Lud may be intended. 
There -would be no doubt that in at least one of 
these passages (Ezek. xxx. 4, 5), where Egypt and, 
as far as they are identified, African nations or 
countries are spoken of, the Ludim are those of 
the Mizraite stock, were it not possible that under 
the term Ludim, or Lydian, the Ionian and Carian 
mercenaries of the Pharaohs may be indicated. 

b. Anamim, a nation as yet not identified. 

c. Lehabim, no doubt the same as the Lubim 
or Libyans mentioned in later places of Scripture 
as allies or mercenaries contributing to the armies 
of the Pharaohs, and supporting or dependent on 
Egypt as a race in very close relations. They 
correspond to the rebu or lebu of the Egyptian 
inscriptions, western neighbours of Egypt, con¬ 
quered by the kings of the 19th and 20th dynasties. 

d. Naphtuhim strikingly resembles the Coptic 
name of the westernmost part of Lower Egypt, 
the territory of the city Marea, probably the older 
Mareotic Nome, Nl^IA-T or Hk£><LI<L2i, 


a plural form commencing with the definite article 


ni. 


e. Pathrusim, a tribe of which the territory, 4 the 
country of Pathros,’ is mentioned in later places. The 
latter has been compared to the Egyptian Pathyrite 
or Phaturite Nome; in Coptic TIA.HI'XO'lfpRC, 
TU.mecr*pKC, in ancient Egyptian pa-hat- 
pier, the chief objection to which identification is, 
that the geographical importance of the name seems 
scarcely sufficient. 

f. Casluhim, not as yet identified. 

g. Caphtorim, and the land of Caphtor, have 
given rise to much discussion. We have pro¬ 
posed as the equivalent of Caphtor, the ancient 
Egyptian name of Coptos, kebtu, kebta, keb- 
her, probably pronounced Kubt, Kabt, Kebt- 

hor, the Coptic KCqX, KCIWO, KeTVTUU, 
KG-ft-TUD, Gr. Kiirros, Arab. Lii Kuft, and 


ventured to compare Atyvirros with ^ 

(Smith’s Did. of ike Bible , art. Caphtor). It must 
be remembered that the city Coptos, or its nome, 
has given its name to the whole nation of Egypt¬ 
ians, who were known as Copts by the Arabs at the 
time of the conquest. But good reasons have been 
urged in favour of Cyprus, especially the circum¬ 
stance of the Philistine migration. 


a. Philistim.—The Philistines are here said to 
have come forth from the Casluhim ; elsewhere 
they are called Caphtorim, and said to have come 
out of Caphtor. It is not allowable to read that 
the Philistim and Caphtorim came from the Caslu¬ 
him. Perhaps there is a transposition in the text. 
The origin of the Philistines from a Mizraite stock 
is a very important fact for the explanation of the 
list. 

3. Phut—In later places, Put or Phut occurs as 
the name of an African countiy or nation, closely 
connected with Egypt, like the Lubim. It may 
be compared to those geographical names in the 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions, in which the ele¬ 
ment pet, ‘ the bow,’ occurs. Nubia was called 
‘ the bow-land’ tu-pet, where is usual to read 
tu-kens, but the bow has not the sound kens 
elsewhere; and it is probable that a part of Nubia 
was called Kens, and that the bow was written as 
a determinative symbol to show that Kens was 
included in ‘the bow-land;’ but the question is 
full of difficulties. 

4. Canaan in Gen. ix. (18, 22, 25, 26, 27) is 
distinctly mentioned as the son of Ham. It is 
more likely that his name means the ‘ degraded,’ 

‘ the subdued’ man, than ‘ the lowlander,’ though 
both senses are possible. 

a. Sidon, ‘ the first-born’ of Canaan, like Heth, 
immediately following, is a proper name, whereas 
all the remaining names are gentile nouns in the 
singular. Sidon is thought to signify ‘ the fishing- 
place,’ so that the name of the place would seem 
here to be put for that of the founder, ‘ the fisher¬ 
man,’ 'AXteus of Sanchoniathon or Philo of Byblus. 
But it must be noticed that the next name Heth 
is treated in later places as that of a man. The 
position of the Sidonians, like that of most of the 
Canaanite tribes, needs not to be described. 

b. Pleth, ancestor of the ‘Children of Heth,’ or 
Hittites, a very important nation of Palestine and 
Syria. There are indications in Scripture of 
Hittites out of Palestine, and the ancient Egypt¬ 
ians warred with the KHeTA in the valley of the 
Orontes, whose names show that they spoke a 
Semitic language. The Egyptian monumental 
representations show their armies to have been 
composed of men apparently of two races, the 
one Shemite in type, the other beardless, and re¬ 
sembling the Tatar type [Hittites]. 

c. The Jebusite, d. Amorite, e. Girgasite (pro¬ 
perly Girgashite), f. Plivite, all inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine, but the Amorite, like the Hittite nation, seems 
to have had a wider extension, for the territory in 
which stood KeTeSH, the great stronghold of the 
KHeTA on the Orontes, is called in Egyptian ‘ the 
land of amar’ (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr ., ii. pp. 21, 
22, tav. xviii. 44, 47). 

g. The Arkite, compared with the Phoenician 
town of Area. 

h. The Sinite, not satisfactorily identified. Per¬ 
haps one of their settlements may be traced in 
Sin or Pelusium. 

i. The Arvadite, no doubt the people of Aradus. 
The derivation from "IVI, with the sense ‘wander- 
ing,’ ‘ place of fugitives,’ is in accordance with the 
tradition referred to by Strabo, who says that 
Aradus was built by Sidonian fugitives (xvi. 2, 13, 
14). Aradus was a Phoenician city. 

j. The Zemarite, conjecturally traced in the 
town Simyra, which has nothing to recommend it 
but its neighbourhood to Arka and Aradus. 
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k. The Hamathite, well known to have been 
seated in Upper Syria, where Hamath, on the 
Orontes, was long a capital of an important king¬ 
dom. 


The Shemites. 

i. Shem. 

1. Elam. 

2. Asshur. 

3. Arphaxad. 

a. Salah. a. Eber. a. Peleg. 

b. Joktan. 

a. Almodad. 

b. Sheleph. 

c. Hazarmaveth. 

d. Jerah. 

e. Hadoram. 

f. Uzal. 

g. Diklah. 

h. Obal. 

i. Abimael. 

j. Sheba. 

k. Ophir. 

l . Plavilah. 

m. Jobab. 

4. Lud. 

5. Aram. 

a. Uz. 

b. Hul. 

c . Gether. 

d. Mash. 


1. Elam, when used geographically, held to cor¬ 
respond to Susiana, not to Persia Proper. 

2. Asshur, afterwards the Assyrian nation. In 
the cuneiform inscriptions Asshur is the chief object 
of worship of the kings. 

3. Arphaxad, probably well traced in the pro¬ 
vince Arrapachitis. 

a. Salah seems to be only a genealogical link. 
In the Shemite family the list is clearly something 
more than ethnological and geographical; it is of 
the nature of a pedigree, at least so far as it deals 
with the ancestry of Abraham. 

a. Eber.—It is impossible here to discuss the 
difficult question whether to this patriarch the 
name of the Idebrews owed its origin. The 
argument based on the mention in this list that 
Shem was ‘ the father of all the children of Eber ’ 
(x. 21), seems to us almost unanswerable on the 
affirmative side. 

a. Peleg seems, like Salah, to be but a genea¬ 
logical link. 

b. Joktan is perhaps only a similar link : his 
descendants form an important series. 

a. Almodad, supposed to be traceable in Arabian 
names. 

b. Sheleph, traced in El-Yemen. 

c. Hazarmaveth, identical in name with the great 
region of Idadramawt in southern Arabia. 

d. Jerah, not certainly identified, and e. Hado¬ 
ram, not traced. 

f. Uzal, the same name as Awzal, the ancient 
name of San’a, capital of El-Yemen. 

g. Diklah, h. Obal, i. Abimael, not traced. 

j. Sheba is the same name as the Arabic Seba, 
the old kingdom of El-Yemen. The mentions in 
the Bible of the kingdom of Sheba point towards 
Arabia, and the Arab indication thus fixes the posi¬ 
tion of Joktanite Sheba in the south. 

k. Ophir, perhaps traced in southern Arabia. 

l . Havilah, as already remarked under the head 


of the Cushite Plavilah, may indicate a mixture of 
Cushite and Joktanite settlers in Arabia. 

m. Jobab, not certainly identified. 

4. Lud has been compared to Lydus, the tra¬ 
ditional ancestor of the Lydians. The Shemite 
character of the Lydian civilization is confirmatory 
of this view. The Egyptian monuments of the 
empire mention a powerful Asiatic people of 
Shemite type, apparently living not far from Meso¬ 
potamia, called RUTEN or luden. It is possible 
that the Lydians may have migrated into Asia 
Minor after the time of the Egyptian empire, or 
that there may have been two Lydian settlements. 
It is not clear whether the Lud or Ludim of later 
places of Scripture were of this stock, or the same 
as the Mizraite Ludim, as already remarked. 

5. Aram is, in later places, the geographical 
designation of Syria, though the term is not of 
the same extent as our Syria. We read of Aram- 
naharaim, ‘Aram of the two rivers,’ either Meso¬ 
potamia, according to the general opinion, or the 
country of the Orontes and Leontes, of Padan-Aram, 
perhaps a part of the same tract, or another name 
for it, and also of Aram-Zobah, Aram-Beth-rehob, 
Aram-Maachah, and Aram-Dammesek, or Syria 
of Damascus, all kingdoms in the countiy Aram. 

a. Uz. Mention is made of ‘ the land of Uz’ in 
the Book of Job, where other indications seem to 
point to the north of Arabia. 

b. Hul and c. Gether are not identified; d. Mash 
is but conjecturally traced in Mesene, in Lower 
Babylonia, or Mons Masius, at the north of Meso¬ 
potamia. 

We may now tabulate our results, adding certain 
other information to aid us in drawing general 
inferences. The classification of races and lan¬ 
guages, so far as it concerns the identifications, 
must be first stated. 


Races. 

I. Caucasian Race. 

Varieties. 

1. White (as Greek). 

2. Tawny (Arab). 

3. Brown (Abyssinian). 

II. Lower Nilotic Race. 

(Egyptian). 

III. Nigritian Race. 

(Negro). 

IV. Tatar Race. 

(Chinese). 

Languages. 

I. Semitic Family. 

(as Hebrew.) 

II. Iranian Family. 

(Greek.) 

III. Barbaric Class. 

Families. 

1. Egyptian. 

2. Nigritian. 

3. Tatar. 

In the table which follows, the first column gives 
those names from Gen. x. for which there are 
highly-probable geographical identifications; the 
second column states these identifications; the 
third contains ethnological evidence from Egyptian 
(Eg.), Assyrian (As.), or other sources ; the fourth 
exhibits the like philological evidence. 
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Name. 

Identification. 

Race. 

Language. 

Ham 


Egypt ? 

Lower Nilotic 

Barbaric, Egyptian 

Gomer 


Cimbri 

Caucasian 

Iranian 

Madai 


Media 

Caucasian 

Iranian 

Javan 


Greeks 

Caucasian, white 

Iranian 

Tubal 


Tibareni 


Meshech 


Moschi 



Cush 

Seba 


Ethiopia 

Meroe 

Nigritian ? 

Barbaric, Nigritian ? 

Raamah 


Regma (E. Arabia) 



Nimrod 


King of Babylonia 



Mizraim 


and Assyria 
Egypt 

Lower Nilotic 

Barbaric, Egyptian 

Lehabim 


Libyans 

Caucasian, white (Eg.) 

Naphtuhim 


Egypt? 


Philistim 


Philistines 

Lower Nilotic ? (Eg. ) 


Canaan 


Palestine and Syria 

Caucasian (Eg.) 

Semitic 

Sidon 


Sidon 

Semitic 

Heth 


Iiittites 

Caucasian and Tatar ? 

Semitic 

Jebusite 

Amorite 

Girgasite 

Hivite 

Arkite 

Arvadite 

► 

Palestine and Syria 

(Eg-) 

Semitic 




Hamathite, 
Elam 


Susiana 

Caucasian (As.) 


Asshur 


Assyria 

Caucasian (As.) 

Semitic 

Arphaxad 


Arrapachitis 


Eber 

Sheleph 


Hebrews ? 

Caucasian, tawny 

Semitic 

Iiazarmaveth [ 
Uzal f 

Southern Arabia 

Caucasian, tawny and 

Semitip 

Sheba 

J 


brown 


Lud 


Lydia ? 

Caucasian 


Aram 


Syria 

Caucasian 

Semitic 


From this evidence we may draw the following 
inferences on several important points :— 

Order of Names .—The Japhethites seem to be 
placed first, as the most distant nations. In the 
list of the Hamites, the southern and therefore 
most distant Cushites are arranged from west to 
east, Seba (Meroe) being followed by Raamah (in 
Arabia), and the series closing with Nimrod, who 
ruled in Babylonia and Assyria. North of Cush 
is Mizraim, in the enumeration of whose tribes the 
western Lehabim (Libyans) are followed after an 
interval by the easternmost Philistim, apparently 
the only Mizraites of Palestine. The list of the 
Canaanites begins with Sidon, the Phoenicians of 
the sea-coast north of the Philistines; then men¬ 
tions under Heth the Hittites, perhaps on account 
of their southern settlement, and going northwards 
enumerates tribes near Lebanon, closing with the 
Syrian Hamathites. The Shemite tribes begin 
in the east, extending regularly from Susiana 
to Arabia, and then ascending to Syria. Lud 
may be an exception, but as we have seen the 
Lydians may primsevally have been settled near 
Syria ; otherwise Lud may be mentioned between 
the Arabs and Aram as an outlying Shemite tribe, 
to be spoken of before the enumeration of those 
nearest Palestine. 

Race .—All the names identified with a high 
degree of probability are, with six exceptions, of 
Caucasian nations. The exceptions are : three cer- 
VOL. in. * 


tainly of the Lower Nilotic race, which is inter¬ 
mediate between the Caucasian and Nigritian races, 
showing strong traits of both, a fourth probably of 
the same race, and two others which require more 
particular investigation. Cush, in ancient Egyptian, 
applies to Nigritians; for the race of keesh is repre¬ 
sented on the Egyptian monuments as of the most 
marked Nigritian type : the kings and other royal 
personages of Meroe, and the Ethiopians of rank 
under them, are, however, represented on their 
monuments as similar to the Lower Nilotic race. 
This suggests that Cush may indicate a country 
mainly peopled by Nigritians, yet with a governing 
mixed race. The remaining exception is the case of 
the Hittites, who are represented on the Egyptian 
monuments as of two types—the one Caucasian, 
the other apparently Tatar. This may show that 
two different races were ruled by those Hittite 
kings with whom the Pharaohs warred, as Og the 
king of Bashan was a Rephaite, not an Amorite. 

Language .—The languages are all Iranian or Se¬ 
mitic, with three exceptions. Egyptian, occurring 
twice in our table, has a monosyllabic barbaric 
vocabulary, with an amalgamate Semitic grammar. 
Here, therefore, as in race, there is a departure 
from the unmixed type. To Cush we have con- 
jecturally assigned a barbaric Nigritian language, 
because the names of Ethiopian tribes conquered by 
the Egyptians, and of Ethiopian sovereigns of later 
times, are not readily traceable to either an Egypt- 

U 
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ian or a Semitic source; but we cannot say cer¬ 
tainly that a Semitic element is wholly wanting in 
the languages to which these words belong. 

The order indicates that the intention of the list 
is partly geographical. In the detail of each divi¬ 
sion the settlements of races are probably indicated 
rather in the order of position than of ancestral 
relationship, though the principle of relationship is 
never departed from as far as we can see. 

The list of Gen. x. contains certain statements 
which may now be examined, in order to infer the 
date to which the document refers. It is said, 

‘ Afterward were the families of the Canaanites 
spread abroad’ (x. 18); which may indicate the 
formation of the great Hittite settlement in the 
valley of the Orontes, or other like extensions. 
In any case, it points to an event, or series of 
events, almost certainly prior to the establishment 
of the Israelites in Palestine. So, too, the defi¬ 
nition of the otherwise unknown Resen, as ‘ the 
great city’ (Gen. x. 12), indicates a period anterior 
to that of the kings who ruled at Asshur (Kal’ah 
Sherghat) and Calah (Nemrood), the earliest of 
whom is placed about B.c. 1270. At the time of 
the Egyptian empire the capital appears to have 
been Nineveh, and the date of the list would there¬ 
fore be anterior to that time, or, at least, to the 
reign of Thothmes III., to whom it was tributary 
about 1450 B.c. It would appear, therefore, that 
the list was either written or put into its present 
form not long after, or at the time of Moses, if not 
earlier; and that it refers to a yet earlier period— 
that of the first spread of the Noachians. 

The nations omitted in the list must now be 
noticed, so far as they seem to be of a like high 
antiquity. In Deut. ii. there is mention of several 
tribes or nations which had been destroyed by 
other tribes or nations which reached Palestine or 
its neighbourhood before the Israelite occupation. 
Certain of these are called Rephaim; others not. 
The particulars are as follows, as far as they relate 
to our present subject :— 

1. Emim, Rephaim, succeeded by Moabites 
(Deut. ii. 9-11). 

2. Plorim, succeeded by Edomites (ver. 12, 22). 

3. Zamzummim, elsewhere called Zuzim (Gen. 
xiv. 5), Rephaim, succeeded by Ammonites (Deut. 
ii. 19-21). 

4. Avim, succeeded by Caphtorim, that is, Philis¬ 
tines (ver. 23). 

5. Anakim, here mentioned as Rephaim (ver. 10, 
21), still occupying the south of Palestine at the 
time when the Israelites entered it. 

The Avim were probably also a Rephaite nation, 
for as late as David’s time giants were found among 
the Philistines. Elsewhere in Palestine the Israel¬ 
ites seem to have found, besides ‘ the three sons 
of Anak,’ or the Anakim of Hebron, Og, the king 
of Bashan, who ‘ remained of the remnant of 
Rephaim’ (ii. 11), a man of gigantic stature. The 
position of these Rephaim is that of a few power¬ 
ful chiefs among the Canaanites and Philistines, 
representing tribes destroyed by Hebrews, the 
only exceptional case being that of the Philistines, 
if, as we suppose, the Avim were Rephaim, for in 
that case the former must have first attacked, but 
ultimately changed their policy, and abstained from 
annihilating the older population. 

At an earlier time we find a very different condi¬ 
tion of the country. The powerful confederacy of 
which Chedorlaomer was chief, attacked and con¬ 


quered, besides the kings of the cities of the plain, 
the Rephaim, Zuzim, Emim, Horim, Amalekites, 
and Amorites. Plere the Canaanites occupy a very 
inferior position in the south and east of Palestine, 
but one Canaanite nation being mentioned, and 
besides undoubted Rephaites, the Plorim probably 
of the same stock, and the ancient and pedigree¬ 
less nation of Amalek. 

We thus find an indication of an old population 
of Palestine distinct from both Canaanites and He¬ 
brews, and especially remarkable for their great 
height. That they were in race still more remote 
from their successors than has usually been held, 
has been argued from the Anakim’s being spoken 
of as ‘ of the Nephilim’ (Num. xiv. 33), the term 
applied to the giants before the Flood, where it is 
said, ‘ The Nephilim were in the earth in those 
days’ (Gen. vi. 4). On this subject, compare The 
Genesis of the Earth and of Man, 2d ed., pp. 80-82, 
and 284, 285, where it is maintained that the 
Nephilim were a pre-Adamite race. 

In conclusion, the list of Noah’s descendants in 
Gen. x. gives the most valuable information as to 
the primaeval civilized world; this information 
being fullest in reference to the countries of which 
Palestine or Syria was the centre. It satisfactorily 
accounts for the common characteristics of the 
Caucasian race, but apparently does not treat of 
the other great stocks, and, so far as its evidence 
goes, we have no certainty that they were de¬ 
scended from Noah.—R. S. P. 

NAVIGATION. [Ship.] 

NAZARENE (Na£a prjvbs, Na^wpcuos), an epithet 
frequently applied to Jesus Christ to indicate his 
connection with Nazareth. To this place his 
parents took him on their return from Egypt (Matt, 
ii. 23), in which St. Matthew finds the fulfilment 
of an ancient oracle, ‘ that he should be called a 
Nazarene.’ [Nazareth ; Quotations.] At Naza¬ 
reth ‘ he was brought up’ (Luke iv. 16 ; comp. ii. 
51) ; and his connection with this place was so well 
known that he came to be commonly designated 
Jesus the Nazarene, or, as the A. V. gives it, Jesus 
of Nazareth. This appellation is given to him by 
his own disciples and followers (Luke xxiv. 19 ; 
John i, 45 ; Acts ii. 22 ; iii. 6 ; iv. 10 ; vi. 14 ; 
xxvi. 9) ; by the people of the Jews (Mark x. 47 ; 
Luke xviii. 37) ; by the servants of the high-priest 
(Matt. xxvi. 71 ; Mark xiv. 67); by the soldiers 
who arrested him (John xviii. 5, 7); and by Pilate 
in the inscription on the cross (John xix. 19). It 
is also given to him by the unclean spirit whom 
he cast out in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mark 
i. 24; Luke iv. 34) ; and it is used by our Lord 
himself after his ascension (Acts xxii. 8). From 
the first the term carried in it a latent reproach 
according to Jewish prejudices (John i. 46 ; comp, 
vii. 41, ff.) ; and afterwards it was applied to the 
followers of Jesus Christ by the Jews as a designa¬ 
tion of contumely and scorn (Iiieronym. De locc. 
Hebb ., Opp. iii. 183 ; Comm, in Esai , xlix. ; 
Epiphan. Haer. xxix. 9). This began in the first 
age of the church, as we learn from Acts xxiv. 5, 
where the Christians are stigmatised by the Jews 
as c the heresy of the Nazarenes.’—W. L. A. 

NAZARETH (in the T. X. N afapir, and 
'Nafap&; in MSS. sometimes Na^apaS-, Na£apa, 
and Na^apar; Nazareth ), a town of Galilee (7 t6\is 
rrjs Ta\i\atas) chiefly celebrated as the residence 
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of our Lord’s parents, and the home of his youth 
(Matt. ii. 23; Luke i. 26; ii. 39, 51). It is a sin¬ 
gular fact that the first mention of this town is in 
connection with the advent of the Messiah, as 
related by Luke the evangelist (i. 26). The name 
occurs nowhere in the O. T., nor in any writei 
before the birth of Christ, nor is it found in any 
classic author. 

The name Nazareth demands the attention of 
the Biblical scholar on account of the statement 
of the evangelist, ‘ And he came and dwelt in a 
city called Naza?'eth (Nafaptr ); that it might be 
fulfilled 'which was spoken by the prophets , He shall 
be called a Nazarene ’ (Na^wpcuos; Matt. ii. 23). 
This passage is confessedly difficult, and has 
formed the basis of determined attacks upon the 


inspiration of Scripture from the earliest ages. 
Various interpretations have been given. The 
words here cited are not found in any part of the 
sacred Scriptures. Some say that by ‘the pro¬ 
phets’ are meant, not the authors of the O. T., 
but a lower grade of prophetic interpreters, who 
deduced this meaning from their words. Others 
affirm that Matthew refers to some traditional 
saying (rd prj^p), and not to any written text. 
Others, again, state that some portions of the 
canonical Scriptures have perished, and this pas¬ 
sage among them (see Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Theophylact, in loc.; Critici Sacri). These ex¬ 
planations will not satisfy the critical scholar. 
The phrase oi 7rpo(f>r)Tcu is used here and else¬ 
where in the gospels, as a proper name, to denote 



400. Nazareth. 


one of the three great sections into which the Jews 
divided the O. T. (Matt. v. 17, 18; Luke xvi. 29; 
xxiv. 44); but the veiy generality of the reference 
is enough to show that this is no citation from any 
one of the sacred writers, but a summary of the 
symbolic or spiritual meaning of several. It ought 
to be remembered that the allusions to the Messiah 
in the O. T. are of three kinds, directly propheti¬ 
cal, typical, and symbolical. We are justified, 
therefore, as Bishop Ellicott says, * in assigning to 
the word Na fapcuos all the meanings legitimately 
belonging to it, by derivation or otherwise, which 
are concurrent with the declarations of the pro¬ 
phets in reference to our Lord. We may there¬ 
fore trace this prophetic declaration, (#) principally 
and primarily, in all the passages which refer to 
the Messiah under the title of the Branch ( Netser , 
of the root of Jesse (Is. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5; 

xxxiii. 15 j Zech. vi. 12); ( b ) in the references to 
the circumstances of lowliness and obscurity under 
which that growth was to take place (cf. Is. liii. 


2); and perhaps further (r) in the prophetic notices 
of a contempt and rejection such as seems to have 
been the common and, as it would seem in many 
respects, deserved portion of the inhabitant of rude 
and ill-reputed Nazareth’ (.Lectures on the Life of 
our Lord , p. 81, note. See also the subject fully 
discussed in Mill, On the Mythical Lnt. of the Gos¬ 
pels, pp. 334, seq.) 

The whole history of Nazareth clusters round 
one event, known throughout the Christian world 
as the Annunciation. Before that event its 
name was unknown ; but since, it has become a 
household word throughout Christendom, linked 
in holy alliance with Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 
From this event comes all its traditional glory. 
Splendid structures have been built to commemo¬ 
rate it. Thousands of pilgrimages have been made 
in honour of it. But to the thoughtful Christian, 
Nazareth — the home of Christ’s boyhood, the 
scene of his domestic relations, his private life, his 
mental development, his prayers and communion 
with the Father, his early labours—possesses a far 
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greater charm, a far more intense interest, than the 
miraculous event of the Annunciation could ever 
of itself have conferred. Yet there is little said 
about Nazareth in the gospels; and the references 
to its site and features are only incidental. They 
are worthy of note, however. ‘ The angel Gabriel 
was sent from God unto a city of Galilee , named 
Nazareth, to a virgin . . . and the virgin’s name 
was Mary’ (Luke i. 26, 27). ‘ From Galilee, out 

of Nazareth ,’ Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem 
to be taxed (Luke ii. 4). After the return of the 
holy family from Egypt, ‘ they returned into Galilee', 
to their cram city, Nazareth ’ (Luke ii. 39 ; Matt. ii. 
23). After the visit to the temple at the age of 
twelve, Jesus went down with his parents to Naza¬ 
reth, ‘and was subject unto them’ (Luke ii. 51). 
When entering on his public life, ‘Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of 
John in Jordan’ Mark i. 9 ; Matt. iii. 13). Naza¬ 
reth was now no longer his home. Yet he re¬ 
turned to it. * He came to Nazareth, where he 
had been brought up’ (Luke iv. 16). The recep¬ 
tion he met with shows only too plainly the gene¬ 
ral character of the Nazarenes, and that there was 
some foundation for Nathanael’s question, ‘ Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ (John i. 
46). His fellow-townsmen not only rejected him, 
they sought to murder him ; then he left Nazareth, 
and took up his residence in Capernaum, which 
was henceforth called ‘his own city’ (Luke iv. 16- 
31 ; Matt. iv. 13-16 ; ix. 1). Again he visited his 
native town, and taught in the synagogue with 
such clearness and power that all were astonished. 
Still they said in derision, ‘ Is not this the carpen- | 
ter’s son ? . . . whence, then, hath this man all 
these things? And they were offended at him’ 
(Matt. xiii. 54-58 ; Mark vi. 1-6). We hear no 
more of Nazareth in sacred history, and its tradi¬ 
tional history is not worth recording. It attracted 
no notice till the establishment of Christianity in 
the time of Constantine; nor does it seem to have 
been visited by a single pilgrim till about the 6th 
century (Epiphanius, adv. Hceres ., i., pp. 128, 136; 
Reland, Pal., p. 905). In the 7th century it con¬ 
tained two churches—one built over the fountain ; 
the other over the house of Mary, now occupied 
by the Latin convent (Arculf, in Early Travels in 
Pal., Wright, p. 9; Reland, l.c .) During the 
Crusades, its great church was rebuilt and richly 
endowed, and the town was made the seat of a 
bishop ( Will. Tyr ., ix. 13 ; xxii. 16 ; Jac. de Vit- 
riac., 56; see Reland, p. 906 ; Robinson, B. R., ii. 
341, seq; Handbook, pp. 360-362). 

Nazareth has never been lost sight of since the 
days of our Lord, and its name remains unchanged 
to the present day. There can be no question, 
therefore, as to its site. Eusebius and Jerome de¬ 
scribe it as fifteen miles eastward from Legio (now 
Lejjun), and near Mount Tabor. Jerome calls it 
‘a little village’ (viculus; Onomast. s. v.) It 
stands in an upland vale amid the hills of Galilee, 
two miles from the plain of Esdraelon, and six 
west of Tabor. The vale, or basin, is a mile long 
by about a quarter broad. On one side there 
are a few gardens enclosed with hedges of cactus ; 
here and there are clumps of olives scattered over 
it; all the rest is covered with corn-fields and 
luxuriant pastures. A girdle of rounded hills en¬ 
circles it, shutting out all view of the world beyond, 
and giving that air of quiet, peaceful seclusion, 
which constitutes its chief charm, and its peculiar 


adaptation to the early history of our Lord. The 
hills have a rugged aspect, the white limestone 
cropping up everywhere in jagged points, and bold 
bluffs, and bare crowns; but the bushes and aro¬ 
matic shrubs, and especially the brilliant wild 
flowers that spring up from the scanty soil, and 
from the clefts and crannies of the rocks, take 
away from the bleakness ol the landscape, and 
give it, in early spring, a pleasing and picturesque 
appearance. The narrow rugged glens that branch 
off in all directions among the hills, seem as if 
made for meditation. The hill on the north-west 
of the vale overtops all the others, rising to a 
height of some 400 feet above the village; and is 
crowned by a white-domed tomb. Its side is 
steep, furrowed by ravines, and broken by ledges 
of bare rock. On its lower declivities, partly in 
the ravines, partly on the shelving base, and 
partly on the sides and tops of the nigged ledges, 
stand the houses of Nazareth—plain, neat, sub¬ 
stantial stone buildings. This is the hill on which 
the evangelist tells us ‘ the city was built’ (Luke iv. 
29); and there is more than one cliff along its side 
that might have served the purposes of the fanati¬ 
cal populace when they led him unto a broio of the 
hill (2ws deppbos tou tipovs), that they might cast him 
down headlong.’ The town was built on ‘ the 
hill,’ not ‘on the brow ;’ and the cliff from which 
they attempted to cast Jesus (c 'bare KaraKprjfxvLaaL 
avTbv) was above, not below the town {Handbook, 
p. 359 ; Stanley, .S’. and P, p. 359; Robinson, 
B. R., ii. 335). Monkish traditions have assigned 
another locality, two miles distant, to this incident; 
but tradition does not agree with the gospel narra¬ 
tive. 

One of the most interesting spots about Naza¬ 
reth is the fountain —there is but one—a short dis¬ 
tance east of the village. Over the trough that 
receives the water is an arched recess, and around 
it are some venerable olives. A few yards above 
it is the Greek church of the Annunciation, within 
whose walls is the source or spring at which, 
according to the Protevangelion (ix. 7), the angel 
Gabriel appeared to Mary. Independent of the 
tradition, the fountain may justly claim the title of 
‘ Holy Place.’ It is now, and must have been 
in all ages, a favourite resort of the youth of 
Nazareth. 

Nazareth has a population of about 4000 souls, 
the vast majority being Christians. The men 
have a look of sturdy independence. They are 
better dressed and better mannered than the 
peasants of Palestine usually are ; and the females 
are justly celebrated for their grace and beauty. 
The houses are all of stone, and look clean and 
comfortable ; but the streets are narrow and filthy. 
The principal building is the Latin convent, con¬ 
taining the church, built, says tradition, over the 
spot from whence the Santa Casa of Loretto took 
flight 600 years ago for the more peaceful soil of 
Italy (Stanley, S. and P, p. 439). The scene of 
the Annunciation is pointed out in a grotto beneath 
the altar. Several other traditional ‘ holy places’ 
are shown in and around Nazareth, including the 
alleged Mount of Precipitation, two miles distant, 
and overhanging the plain of Esdraelon. These 
have no historic basis, and a description of them 
would therefore be out of place in this article (see 
Handbook, l.c. ; Stanley, pp. 357, 437-444; Bonar, 
Land of Promise, pp. 397-403 ; Quaresmius ii., p. 
834; Robinson, B. R., ii. 333 " 343 )-—J- L. 
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4ZARITE, more properly Nazirite (TD 

0 'T 3 > fem. JTTOj Sept, vafipatos, ev^afievos, 
Tfievos, Vulg. Nazar ecus), one, not of the 
*der, who bound himself or herself by a 
,* A estly abstinence and purity, either tem- 
.xi‘y or for the whole life. 

I. Name and its signification. — The etymology 
and signification of “VtJ are matter of dispute. The 
more general opinion is that *V ?3 is from * 113 , 
to be separated, Niph. to separate oneself, to abstain, 
and denotes one separated, i. e., for the service of 
God. But against this derivation it is urged that 
(i.) It is impossible to explain in a natural manner 
many passages in which the word “IT 3 is used on 
the theory that its primary meaning is separation, 
abstinence, consecration. Thus, e.g., the vine is 
called "TO (Lev. xxv. 5, 11), the very word which 
denotes Nazarite; and, on the supposition that it 
denotes to be separated, it is very difficult to say 
why this term is applied to vines alone, and why 
it is not also used of the produce of trees or the 
field; and (2.) The word 1 T 3 unquestionably de¬ 
notes diadem-, crown (Gen. xlix. 26; Exod. xxix. 
6; xxxix. 30; Lev. viii. 9; xxi. 12; 2 Sam. i. 10; 

2 Kings xi. 12; 2 Chron. xxiii. II; Zech. ix. 16, 
at.) Now, if we admit that the idea of cro?vn is 
the primary and not the secondary one, and ac¬ 
cordingly take Tt3 (passive participle) to denote 
the crowned one, the meaning which it is admitted 
to have in the very first passage in which it is em¬ 
ployed (Gen. xlix. 26, with Deut. xxxiii. 16; Lam. 
iv. 7, 8), all the difficulties vanish. The Nazarite 
is the crowned one, because, as we are told in Num. 
vi. 7, he has ‘ the crown of God upon his head ’ 

(1EWI by vnta evidently referring to his 

distinguishing badge of the freely growing and pro¬ 
fuse mass of hair, which was considered an orna¬ 
ment (2 Sam. xiv. 25, 26), and which he was not 
allowed to cut off (Num. vi. 5), because therein his 
vow chiefly consisted (Judg. xii. 5); and this is 
confirmed by Num. vi. 9, where it said, ‘if he 
defiled (DU SPfcO) his head diadem he is to shave 
his head.’ Hence also the signification of “ 1 T 3 , 
ornamental hair, long hair (Jer. vii. 29 with Num. 
vi. 19). Whilst the vine again, laden with fruit, is 
called Nazarite, or more probably Nazir i. e., 
the crowned (Lev. xxv. 5, 11); because in its uncut 
state, when its head is covered with grapes and 
foliage, it is as much adorned with a diadem as the 
head of the Nazarite with the abundant hair, just as 
we call the foliage of a tree its crown. Besides the 
vine hills rising in the different parts of Palestine, 
and resembling heads covered with hair, may have 
suggested this figure to the Oriental mind, since the 
summits of mountains are called their heads 
in Hebrew (Gen. viii. 5; Exod. xvii. 9, 10; xix. 
20; Amos i. 2), and the foliage is not unfrequently 
compared to the hair or wool (ITIDV) of animals 
(Ezek. xvii. 3, 22; xxxi. 3, 10, 14; Saalschiitz, 
Das Mosaische Recht., 158). 

2. What constituted a Nazarite. —The special 
vow whereby one bound himself to be a Nazarite 
(TT3 T?3) involved the following three things :— 
He is to— i. Abstain from wine and strong drink— 
or as Onkelos, who renders p* 1 by rfin 
p^njn, and the ancient Jewish canons will have it, 
from old and new wine—vinegar made of wine or 
strong drink ; liquor of grapes ; grapes either moist 
or dried ; and, in fact, from every production of 


the vine—even from the very stones and skin of 
the vine. According to the Jewish canons, how¬ 
ever, ‘ strong drink made of dates, or such like, 
is lawful for the Nazarite’ (Maimonides, Hilchoth 
Neziruth, v. 1). ii. Refrain from cutting the hair off 
his head during the whole period of his Nazarite- 
ship. And, Hi. Avoid every contact with the dead, 
even if his parents, or brothers, or sisters were to 
die during his Nazariteship. If he was accidentally 
defiled by death suddenly occurring on his premises, 
he was obliged to observe the legal purification of 
seven days (comp. Num. xix. 14); cut off his hair 
on the seventh day—which in this case was not 
burnt but buried (Mishna Temura, vi. 4; and 
Maimonides, in loco ) ; bring on the eighth day two 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons to the priest— 
one for a sin-offering and the other for a burnt- 
offering ; hallow his head, offer a lamb of the first 
year as a trespass-offering, renew his vow, and 
begin again his Nazariteship, as the days which had 
passed since the commencement of his vow were 
lost through this interruption (Num. vi. 1-12). As 
the Mosaic law says nothing about the formality of 
the Nazarite vow, and as all other declarations were 
binding wherever and whenever made (Deut. xxiii. 
24), we must accept the ancient Jewish canons that 
the vow was made in private, and that it was bind¬ 
ing even if a man or woman simply said, ‘ Behold, 

I am a Nazarite !’ (TD WPI), or repeated, ‘ I also 
become one,’ when hearing any one else make this 
declaration {Mishna, Nazir, i. 3 ; iii. I; iv. 1). A 
father could make a vow for his son before he was 
thirteen years of age, but not a mother for hers (Num. 
xxx. 8 ; Sota, iii. 8 ; Nazir, iii. 6 ). A man had the 
power to disannul his wife’s vow [Nazir, iv. 1; 
Maimonides, Hilchoth Neziruth, ii. 17)1 but not his 
slave’s, and in case he did prohibit him to perform 
it, he was bound to fulfil it as soon as he was set at 
liberty [Nazir, ix. 1). Men and women who, after 
taking the Nazarite vow, cut their hair or plucked it 
off with their hands, or defiled themselves by wilfully 
coming in contact with dead bodies, or partook of 
wine, received forty stripes [Nazir, iv. 3 ; Mai- 
monides, Hilchoth Nezir, v. 2, 6, 8, 11). So rigid 
were the regulations, that the Nazarite was not al¬ 
lowed to comb his hair lest some of it might be 
torn out, but he was permitted to smooth it with 
his hands [Nazir, vi 3). 

3. Accomplishment of the Nazarite vow, and the 
offerings connected therewith. —When the time of 
his Nazariteship was accomplished, the Nazarite 
had to present himself before the door of the sanc¬ 
tuary with three sacrifices, corresponding to the 
three prohibitions of Nazaritism— i. A he-lamb of 
the first year for a burnt-offering; ii. a ewe-lamb 
also of the first year for a sin-offering; and ui. a 
rain for a peace-offering. With the latter ‘ he had 
to bring six tenth-deals and two-thirds of a tenth- 
deal of flour, from which were baked twenty cakes, 
viz., ten unleavened cakes and ten unleavened 
wafers. These twenty cakes were anointed with a 
fourth part of a log of oil, as fixed by a law of 
Moses from Sinai, and were all brought in one 
vessel’ (Maimonides, Hilchoth Neziruth, viii. 1). 
Besides these extraordinary cakes and wafers, he 
had to bring the ordinary meat-offering and drink- 
offering appointed for all sacrifices (comp. Num. 
xxviii.) These three sacrifices were designed both 
as an atonement for the sins which the Nazarite 
unconsciously committed during his Nazariteship 
and as an expression of thanksgiving to him by 
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whose grace he had happily fulfilled the time of 
his vow. After the priest had offered these sacri¬ 
fices—sin-offering first, burnt-offering second, and 
peace-offering third (Maimonides, Hilchoth Ne- 
ziruth , viii. 2)—the Nazarite cut off his head-crown 
(V1TJ 1 / 50 )— i.e., the hair which was his Nazarite 
pledge—at the door, threw it into the fire under 
the peace-offering, or, as the ancient Jewish canons 
have it, under the caldron in which the peace¬ 
offering was being boiled ( Mishna, Nazir, vi. 8). 
Whereupon 4 the priest took the boiled shoulder of 
the ram, one of the ten unleavened cakes from the 
basket, and one of the unleavened wafers, laid 
them on the Nazarite’s hand, put his hands under 
those of the owner, and waved it all before the 
Lord’ (. Mishna, Nazir, vi. 9). The fat was then 
salted and burned upon the altar, whilst the breast 
and the fore-leg were eaten by the priests after the 
fat was burned ; the cake, too, which was waved, 
and the boiled shoulder, were eaten by the priests, 
but the remaining bread and the meat were eaten 
by the owners’ (Maimonides, Hilchoth Maase Ha- 
Corbanoth , ix. 9-11). Besides these sacrifices 
which were ordained, the Nazarite also brought a 
free-will offering proportioned to his circumstances 
(Num. vi. 13-21). In the time of the temple there 
was a Nazarite chamber in the woman’s court in 
the south-east corner, where the Nazarites boiled 
their peace-offerings, cut off the hair of their heads, 
and cast it into the fire under the caldron. They 
were, however, also allowed to cut off their hair 
in the country. 4 But whether the Nazarite cut it 
in the country or in the sanctuary, he was obliged 
to have the hair cast under the caldron, and was 
not allowed to do it before the appointed time for 
opening the door of the court, as it is written, 

4 the door of the tent’ (Num. vi. 8); which does 
not mean that he is to cut off his hair before or 
at the door, for that would be treating the sanc¬ 
tuary with contempt ’ [Mishna, Midcloth, ii. 5 ; 
Nazir, vi. 8 ; Maimonides, Hilchoth Neziruth, viii. 
3). The assertion, therefore, of Dr. Howson 
[Life and Epistles of St. Paul, i. 499), Mr. S. Clark 
[Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, s. v. Nazarite), 
and others, that the vow recorded in Acts xviii. 18 
cannot be regarded as a regular Nazarite vow, 
because it is said that Paul ‘shaved his head in 
Cenchrea,’ and because it 4 was not cut off at the 
door of the temple where the sacrifices were offered, 
as was required by the law of the Nazarite,’ is at 
variance with the practice of the Jews in the days 
of our Saviour. One could also take upon himself 
one of the obligations of a Nazarite, and then send 
his sacrifices through a Nazarite, as may be seen 
from the following remark: 4 He who said, 4 Lo, I 
take upon myself the shaving of a Nazarite,’ is 
bound to bring the offerings of shavings for clean¬ 
ness, and may offer them through any Nazarite he 
pleases. Or if he says, ‘ I take upon myself half 
the offerings of a Nazarite,’ or 4 1 take upon myself 
half the shaving of a Nazarite,’ he has only to bring 
half the sacrifices, and can send them through any 
Nazarite he likes, and that Nazarite pays those 
offerings from his own’ (Maimonides, Hilchoth 
Neziruth, viii. 18). This circumstance, which 
evidently arose from the fact that the offerings re¬ 
quired from a full Nazarite were beyond the means 
of the pious poor, and which made it also an act of 
piety for a rich man to pay the necessary expenses, 
and thus enable his poorer brethren to complete 
their vow (Joseph. Antiq. xix. 6. 1), explains Acts 


xxi. 23, 24, 26, where we find that St. Paul c 

only take upon himself a part of the vow, the* 

! ceed with the poor Nazarites to the temp> 
offer through them, and thus make them 1 
his charges about the sacrifices. 

4. Duration of the Nazarite vow*—l -hif. 
says nothing about the duration of the Zgar J < 
but leaves every one who takes it to fix 
the administrators of the Mosaic law were dt * 
specify a certain number of days as the lowest t 
for Nazariteship, since it not unfrequently happx 
that some took the vow without mentioning ai^ 
definite time whatever, whilst others, if they could 
take it for a few days, would vow too often, and 
thereby diminish its solemn character. Hence the 
Jewish canons determined that 4 if any one says, I 
will be a Nazarite, without mentioning expressly how 
long, he cannot be a Nazarite less than thirty days ; 
and even if he says, I take upon myself to be a 
Nazarite with an exceedingly great Nazariteship, it 
is not to be more than thirty days, because he ex¬ 
pressed no time. If he mentions less than thirty 
days, e.g., if he says I am a Nazarite for one day, 
or ten days, or twenty days, he is nevertheless a 
Nazarite for thirty days, for there is no Nazariteship 
for less than thirty days. This is a law transmitted 
by tradition. But if he mentions a time more than 
thirty days, e.g., if he says thirty-one days, or forty, 
or a hundred days, or a hundred years, he must be 
a Nazarite during the said period, neither less nor 
more’ (Maimonides, Hilchoth Neziruth, vi. 1-3; 
Mishna, Nazir, i. 3, iii. 1, vi. 3; Joseph. Wars, ii. 15. 

1) . The ancient expositors connect the fixing the 
indefinite vow at thirty days, with the words, 4 he 
shall be holy' (iTTP KHp, Num. vi. 5), by the exe- 

getical rule called Gematria JIIT’D DPlD 

N'lDDJa nvi\ rw crip "iDKJty dv) 

where il'PI' (10 + 5 + 10 + 5 = 30) amounts to 
thirty (comp. Siphri, in loco). It will be seen from 
this that there were some who took the Nazarite 

vow for life. These are called ' r PtJ, perpetual 
Nazarites, in contradistinction to those who took 
the vow for a limited period, and are therefore 
called D'D' v Vt 3 , Nazarites for a certain number of 
days, or H'lVp JtDT 'TTJ, Nazarites for a short time. 
The Bible mentions three Nazarites for life— 
Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist. Fathers, 
and mothers with the consent of their husbands, 
could devote their prospective children to perpetual 
Nazaritism (1 Sam. i. 11, with Mishna, Nazir, ix. 
5), in which case the mother abstained during her 
pregnancy from wine and strong drink, and un¬ 
clean things (Judg. xiii. 4; Luke i. 15). These 
life-long Nazarites were afterwards divided into two 

classes, viz., n'n, ordinary peipetual Naza¬ 
rites, and JubjOtP 'TtJ* Samson-Nazarites, and the 
distinction between the two was that the former 
were allowed to diminish their hair when it became 
too heavy, if they were willing to bring the three 
appointed sacrifices, and were obliged to bring a 
sacrifice in case they became defiled ; whilst the 
latter were not allowed to diminish their hair, how¬ 
ever heavy, but were not required to bring a sacri¬ 
fice in case they became defiled [Mishna, Nazir, i. 

2) , because Samson brought no sacrifice after he 

was defiled by contact with the jaw-bone of a dead 
ass (Judg. xv. 16). Of course, any one who wished 
to become a Samson-Nazarite had distinctly to say 
so (pEV-JJO when he took the vow. 
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5. Origin and import of Nazaritism. —That 
Nazaritism existed in the patriarchal age, and 
that the Mosaic law simply regulated it, and 
brought it into harmony with the other divine 
institutions, is evident from the wording of the en¬ 
actment in Num. vi. I, etc., and is now generally 
admitted. Since it was resorted to like prayers 
by pious people in cases of sickness (Joseph. 
Wars, ii. 15), or when starting on a long journey 
(Mishna , Nazir , i. 6), or when wishing for chil¬ 
dren (ibid. ii. 7, ix. 10), as a mode of approaching 
God, and of conciliating the divine favour, the 
Mosaic law has made Nazaritism a consecration 
to the Lord (HIPP EHp) in the highest sense, and 
after the loftiest model of priestly piety, as may 
be seen from the following striking parallels :— 
i. Like the priest, the Nazarite was prohibited 
taking wine and strong drink, and with this differ¬ 
ence, that whilst the former had only to abstain 
from intoxicating liquors when ministering in the 
sanctuary, the latter had to abstain during the 
whole of his Nazariteshipfrom even every production 
of the vine (Lev. x. 8, 9, with Num. vi. 3, 4) ; ii. 
like the priest, the Nazarite had to avoid defile¬ 
ment from the dead, only with this difference, that 
whilst an exception was made for the former, in 
case of his nearest and dearest relations, no excep¬ 
tion whatever was tolerated for the latter (Lev. xxi. 
1-3, with Num. vi. 6, 12), so that in this respect 
the Nazarite was even put on an equality with the 
high-priest himself (Lev. xxi. 11, with Num. vi. 7) ; 
and, Hi. , like the high-priest, who was distinguished 
by (£HpH “IH) a holy diadem (Exod. xxix. 6, xxxix. 

30 ; Lqv. viii. 9), the Nazarite had (^ Pilots “in 
the crow 7 i of God upon his head (Num. vi. 7), 
the very term employed for the sacerdotal crown 
(comp. Mishna , Nazir , vii. 1 ; Maimonides, More 
Nebuchim , iii. 48 ; and especially Abravanel, Com- 
ment. on Num. vi.) 

6. Literature. —The most ancient notices of Naza¬ 
ritism are given in the Mishna Tract Nazir; in the 
important commentary on Numbers and Deutero¬ 
nomy, called Siphri , on Num. vi.—a description of 
this ancient work is given in the article Midrash 
of this Cyclopaedia ; by Maimonides, lad Ha- 
Chezaka, Hilchoth Neziruth , vol. iii. p. 34, ff. ; 
Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, and Abravanel on 
Num. vi. ; Spencer, De Legibus Ilebrceorum, lib. 
iii., cap. vi., sec. 1 ; Michaelis, Connnentaries on 
the Laws of Moses , Book iii. sec. 145, vol. ii. p. 
284, etc., English translation ; Bahr, Synibolik des 
Mosaischen Cultus , vol. i. p. 364, vol. ii. p. 416, 
ff., 430, ff. ; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel , ii. 
p. 516, ff. ; by the same author, Die Alterthiimer 
des Volkes Israel, p. 96, ff. ; Keil, Ilandbuch der 
biblischen Archdologie, vol. i. p. 322, 2d ed. ; and 
for the connection of Nazaritism with Essenism, 
see Graetz, Geschichte dcr fuden, vol. iii., 2d ed., 
Leipzig 1863, p. 80, ff.—C. D. G. 

NEAH (ny 3 rl; £ the shaking ; ’ Alex. ’A vvovd ; 

omitted in the Vat. Cod. ; Noa), a town on the 
eastern border of Zebulun, mentioned only in Josh, 
xix. 13. It was situated between the valley of 
Jiphthah-el and Japhia. Japhia has been identified 
with the modern Yafa, two miles south-west of 
Nazareth, and Jiphthah-el is Wady Abilin, ten 
miles north-west; consequently Neah must be 
looked for in that district. Its site has not been 
discovered, and it appears to have been unknown 


to Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast ., s. v. Anna). 
Three miles north-west of Nazareth is a little 
village, manifestly an ancient site, called ’ Am . Its 
position would answer well to Neah, and the 

names have some radical affinity ] nyj). 

It is probable that the Arabic ’Ain is just a corrup¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Neah, occasioned by the 
familiarity of the people with the former word.— 
J. L. P. 

NEAPOLIS (NedTroAis, ‘new city;’ Neapolis), 
a city of Greece, celebrated as the first place in 
Europe visited by the Apostle Paul. After tra¬ 
versing Asia Minor in his missionary tour, ‘ he 
came down to Troas;’ and thence, in obedience to 
a heavenly injunction, he sailed for Macedonia, 
and Luke thus describes the voyage :—‘ Loosing 
from Troas, we came with a straight course to 
Samothracia, and the next day to Neapolis ’ (Acts 
xvi. 11). Samothracia is an island in the northern 
part of the Archipelago, opposite the coast of 
Troas. Forty miles west of it is another island 
called Thasos ; and on the north-west of the 
latter the coast of the mainland recedes, forming a 
wide and beautiful bay, in the centre of which is a 
small rocky promontory having a harbour on each 
side (Purdy, Sailing Directory, p. 152) ; this is the 
site of Neapolis. It is now occupied by a Turkish 
village called Kavala, which gives its name to the 
bay (Leake, Travels , iii. 180). Paul did not remain 
here, but proceeded at once to Philippi. Along 
the shore behind Neapolis is a steep ridge, a 
branch of the Pangmus range. Across this runs 
an ancient paved road, commencing at the town, 
and ascending through a defile formed by cliffs 
close to the beach. After gaining the summit, it 
descends into a wide and rich plain, in which lie 
the ruins of Philippi, ten miles from Neapolis. 
This was the road taken by Paul. From the top 
of the pass the view is magnificent. Below lie the 
ruins of the town with its double harbour, and the 
whole bay is spread out beyond. In front of it is 
the island of Thasos, with the high top of Samo- 
thrace appearing on the horizon on the left ; while 
away in the distance on the south is seen the lofty 
summit of Mount Athos (Clarke’s Travels, ch. 
xiii.) At a later period Paul again visited Nea¬ 
polis, though the name is not mentioned. After a 
three months’ residence in Greece, Luke informs 
us, ‘ We sailed away from Philippi after the days 
of unleavened bread, and came unto them to Troas 
in five days’ (Acts xx. 6). Philippi was an inland 
town, but Neapolis was its port, and when Paul 
sailed from it he was said to have sailed from 
Philippi; just as one sailing from the Pyrseus is 
said to sail from Athens. His second voyage was 
a long one, for it took five days to do what had 
been previously done in two. 

The town of Neapolis was within the bounds of 
the province of Thrace (Pliny, II. N, iv. 18) ; but 
the emperor Vespasian attached it to Macedonia 
(Suetonias, Vesp. 8) ; and hence, while Pliny 
locates it in Thrace, Ptolemy (iii. 13) and Strabo 
(vii. 330) assign it to Macedonia. During the 
great battle of Philippi, the fleet of Brutus and 
Cassius lay in the bay of Neapolis (Appian, De Bel. 
Civil, iv. 106), which Appian states was nine miles 
distant from their camp at Philippi; and this state¬ 
ment, taken in conjunction with the indications of 
the ancient Itineraries (see Ilineraria , ed. Wessel, 
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pp. 603, 640, 321), is sufficient to prove the identity 
of Neapolis and Kavala, notwithstanding the 
arguments of Cousinery (Voyage dans la Mace¬ 
doine). 

The remains of Neapolis are extensive ; the 
most important being an aqueduct nearly ten miles 
in length, constructed to bring water from the dis¬ 
tant hills. There are also numbers of columns and 
hewn stones, partly lying among rubbish in the 
suburbs, and partly built up in the modern houses. 
Several inscriptions have also been found, and 
sculptured stones and marble sarcophagi (Clarke’s 
Travels, ch. xii. ; Bibliotheca Sacra , October i860 • 
Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul , i. 309’ 
scq.) The modern town or village is said to con¬ 
tain about 5000 inhabitants. 

2. Neapolis was the name given during the 
Roman age to the ancient city of Shechem. The 
change appears to have taken place during the 
reign of Vespasian, as upon the coins of that reign 
we first find the inscription, ‘ Flavia Neapolisf the 
former title taken from Flavius Vespasian (Eckhel, 
Doctr. Nummor., iii. 433). Josephus generally 
calls the city Sichem ; but he has Neapolis in 
Bell Jud. iv. 8. 1 ; and the words of Epiphanius 
afford sufficient proof of the identity of Sichem 
and Neapolis ’Ey 'Silkl/j.ols , roOP Hgtlv, Iv rrj vvvl 
Nea7r6Xet {Adv. Hcer. iii., p. 1055; see Reland, 
Pal., p. 1004). For a description and history of 
this city, see Shechem. 

3. An ancient episcopal city of Arabia, whose 
bishops were present at the councils of Chalcedon 
and Constantinople. The writer discovered an in¬ 
scription at the mined town of Suleim, at the 
western base of Jebel Hainan, near the ancient 
Kenath, which shows that Suleim is the episcopal 
Neapol/s (Porter’s Damascus, ii. 85 ; Reland, Pal., 
p. 217 ; S. Paulo, Geogr. Sac., p. 296).—J. L. P. 

, NEBAIOTH (rri\DJ ; Na/ 3 cuu>S-; Nabajoth), the 
eldest son of Ishmael* (Gen. xxv. 13), and the 
founder of the first of the twelve Ishmaelitish tribes 
(ver. 16). We are told that the Ishmaelites in¬ 
habited the country ‘from Havilah to Shur;’ 
which includes the whole peninsula of Arabia lyino’ 
between the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf on 
the one side, and the Red Sea on the other (ver 
18 ; see Kalisch Gen., pp. 379, 484). In this 
region, therefore, the descendants of Nebaioth 
dwelt. They occupied the most distinguished place 
among their brethren, for when Esau married 
Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, the sacred 
historian distinguishes her as the sister of Nebaioth 
(xxviii. 9 ; xxxvi. 3). At that remote age most of 
the tribes inhabiting Syria and Arabia were nomad 
or semi-nomad. Both the climate and soil of 
Arabia, in which Ishmael and his sons settled 
rendered this mode of life necessary. Their chief 
wealth consisted in flocks and herds. Owing to 
the total want of rain during the long summer, and 
the extreme scarcity of water, the herbage dries 
up,_ a nd shepherds must move their flocks to other 
regions. But while all the great tribes were thus 
compelled to migrate, it would seem that they pos¬ 
sessed strongholds and fortified enclosures in cer¬ 
tain favoured spots, where some members of each 
tribe always remained, and where, probably, they 
deposited their heavy stores and valuables. This 
is the case with some of the great Arab tribes at 
the present day. After enumerating the sons of 
Ishmael, Moses says, ‘These are the sons of 


Ishmael, and these their names, by their towns and 
by their castles' (xxv. 16). The word rendered 
‘ towns’ (DiTHVri) is derived from a root pVn) 
which signifies ‘ to enclose,’ and is applied usually 
in the Bible to the towns of a pastoral people, as 
contradistinguished from those (T^, pi. D’HJJ) of 
an agricultural or commercial people. And the 
* ca stles’ (niTO) were ‘circular enclosures,’ formed 
by a strong though rude fence, within which tents 
might be pitched, and flocks kept, in times of 
danger. It would appear, therefore, that all the 
Ishmaelite tribes adapted themselves in habits and 
occupation to the nature of the country in which 
they settled ;—roaming with their flocks and herds 
over the great pasture-lands of Arabia, and estab¬ 
lishing permanent stations wherever practicable 
(see 1 Chron. v. 10, 19-21). The territory at first 
occupied by Nebaioth appears to have been on the 
south-east of Palestine, in and around the moun¬ 
tains of Edom. There Esau met and became 
allied with them. As their numbers and their 
flocks increased, they were forced to wander more 
into the south and east so as to secure pasture; 
and they were brought into connection with their 
brethren the children of Kedar, with whom Isaiah 
associates them (lx. 7). It is somewhat remark¬ 
able that this celebrated Arab tribe is so seldom 
mentioned in the Bible. Three times the name 
occurs, in Genesis, once in the genealogies of 
Chionicles (i. 29), and once in Isaiah ; after his 
age we hear no more of them in Scripture. 

After the close of the O. T. canon, both Jewish 
and heathen writers frequently mention an Arabian 
tribe called Nabalczi, or Nabatheans (Na( 3 aTaioi), 
as the most influential and numerous of all the 
tribes of that country. Josephus says regarding 
the descendants of Ishmael, ‘ These inhabited ail 
the country from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, 
and called it Nabatene ’ (N a( 3 aTr)vifi; Antiq. i. 13. 
4). He regards the Nabatoei as descendants of 
Nebaioth. And Jerome affirms that Nebaioth 
gave his name to all the region from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea [Comm, in Gen. xxv. 13). But 
the identity of the Nabatheans or Nabatai, and 
the descendants of Nebaioth, has recently been 
called in question chiefly by Quatremere {Memoire 
sur les Nabateens), and Professor Chwolson of St 
Petersburg {Die Ssabier). These celebrated Ori¬ 
ental scholars have prosecuted their researches 
among the remains of very early Arabian and 
Babylonian literature. They have proved the 

existence of a tribe called Nabat (kju), inhabiting 
in ancient times the country between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and afterwards scattered through 
the Arabian peninsula; they infer, from fragments 
of their literature and statements of Arab authors 
that they were Arameans, and not Ishmaelites! 

I o some of their treatises Professor Chwolson 
assigns a very high antiquity, dating them as far 
back as 2400 B.c. ; but other eminent scholars 
consider them to be not earlier than the first cen¬ 
tury of our era. In fact, little importance can be 
attached to Chwolson’s dates and theories (see, 
however, Ueber die Ueberreste der Alt-Babylon- 
ischen Literatur, 1859). It is doubtless true that 
a tribe called Nabat existed at a comparatively 
early period in Mesopotamia; but may they not 
have been a branch of the family of Nebaioth ? 
May they not have migrated thither, as sections of 
the great tribes of Arabia are wont to do now—for 
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instance, the Shummar., whose home is Jebel 
Shummar, in Central Arabia, where they have 
villages and settlements ; but large sections of the 
tribe have long been naturalised among the rich 
pastures of Mesopotamia. In fact, there are few 
of the great Arabian tribes which do not pay 
periodical visits to the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and which have not branches established 
there. So it probably was with the tribe of Ne- 
baioth. They visited Mesopotamia, attracted by 
the water and pasture ; then some of them settled 
there; then from close intercourse with the learned 
Chaldeans, they may have acquired a taste for their 
literature, and may have in part adopted their 
language and their habits of life ; and at length 
when driven out of Central Asia by the rising 
power of the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, they 
carried these back among their brethren in Arabia. 
Such, at least, is a probable solution of a difficult 
question. There can be no doubt that the descend¬ 
ants of Nebaioth settled originally in and around 
Edom ; that in the time of Isaiah they were an 
influential tribe living in Western Arabia beside 
the children of Kedar; that the Nabatheans occu¬ 
pied the same region in the time of the Maccabees 
(i Maccab. v. 24, seq., cir. B.C. 161 ; cf. I Maccab. 
ix. 33-37; Joseph. Antiq . xii. 8. 3); and that 
Josephus considered these Nabatheans to be the 
descendants of Ishmael. From these facts it may 
be fairly inferred that the Nabatheans of the classic 
authors, the tribe Nebaioth of the sacred authors, 
and the Beni Nabat of the Arabs, were identical 
(Forster, Geogr. of Arabia, i. 209, seq.; Kalisch 
on Gen., p. 481 ; Jerome, Comment . en Isaiam , 
cap. lx. 7). 

It would appear that the descendants of Esau, 
having at first sought an alliance with the Ishmael- 
ites among the mountains of Edom, afterwards 
succeeded in forcing them to leave their strong¬ 
holds and migrate to the deserts of Arabia. After 
a long interval the Ishmaelites returned, and, 
having expelled the Edomites (or Idumeans ), 
took possession of their ancient country. The 
date of this conquest is unknown; but it was pro¬ 
bably about the time of the second captivity; for 
then the Persians were all-powerful in Central 
Asia, and would naturally drive back the Arab 
tribes that had settled there (cf. Diodor. Sic., ii. 
48) ; and then also we know that the Idumeans, 
as if driven from their own mountains, settled in 
Southern Palestine. But be this as it may, we 
learn that, about B.c. 312, Antigonus, one of the 
successors of Alexander the Great, sent an army 
against the Nabatheans of Petra; the city was 
taken and plundered, in the absence of the men, 
who were at the time attending a great fair in 
another locality ; on the retreat of the army, how¬ 
ever, with their booty, they were attacked and 
cut to pieces by the Nabatheans. Another expe¬ 
dition was sent, but was unsuccessful (Diod. Sic., 
xix. 104-110). At this period the Nabatheans, 
like their forefathers, were rich in flocks and 
herds ; they were also, like the Ishmaelites in the 
time of Jacob, the carriers of spices and merchan¬ 
dise between Arabia and Egypt; and for the pro¬ 
tection of their wealth and the furtherance of their 
commerce, they had erected strong cities in the 
interior of their country Edom, and on the shores 
of the Allanitic Gulf. Idumea Proper, or Edom, 
now became the centre of their influence and 
power. They gradually advanced in civilisation 


and commercial enterprise until nearly the whole 
traffic of Western Asia was in their hands (Diod. 
ii. 48-50 ; iii. 42, 43). From their capital, Petra, 
caravan roads radiated in all directions—eastward 
to the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia; northward 
to Peroea, Damascus, and Palmyra; westward to 
Palestine and Phoenicia; and southward to the 
seaports on the iElanitic Gulf and Red Sea, and 
to Egypt (see Tabula Peutingeriana ; Tab. Theo- 
dosiana; Strabo, xvi., pp. 778-780; Forster, 
Geogr. of Arabia, i. 222). When a new route for 
commerce between the East and the West was 
opened through Egypt, the Nabatheans became 
its determined opponents. They built war galleys 
and plundered the merchant fleets in the Red Sea ; 
and they also attacked and pillaged such caravans 
as ventured to convey the spices of Arabia, and 
the merchandise of Persia and Syria, by any other 
way than their own (Diod. Sic., iii. 43 ; Strabo, 
xvi., p. 777; Arrian, Periplus). 

During the height of their power the country of 
the Nabatheans embraced the whole of Edom, the 
eastern shore of the yElanitic Gulf and the Red 
Sea to the parallel of the city of Medineh, the 
desert plain of Arabia to the mountains of Nejd ; 
while on the north-west and north it was bounded 
by Palestine and Bashan (Strabo, xvi. 767, 777, 
779 ; I Maccab. v. 25-28 ; ix. 35 ; Diod. Sic., ii. 
48 ; Epiphan., adv. Hceres. , p. 142). It is true 
Josephus and Jerome state that the Nabatheans 
occupied the whole countiy between Egypt and 
the Euphrates ; but by Nabatheans they seem to 
have meant all the descendants of Ishmael (cf. 
Reland, Pal., p. 90; Kalisch on Gen., p. 482). 
It is not known at what time the Nabatheans gave 
up the patriarchal form of government and elected 
a king. The first mention of a king is about B. c. 
166, in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 
Maccab. v. 8). All their kings appear to have 
been called either Aretas or Obodas, and the king¬ 
dom was known among classic writers as the 
‘ Kingdom of Arabia,’ sometimes taking the addi¬ 
tion Petrcea, apparently from the capital city Petra. 
Alexander Jannseus was defeated by Obodas, king 
of Arabia (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 13. 5) ; and a few 
years later Antiochus Dionysius of Syria was killed 
in battle against the Arabians, and Aretas their 
king seized Damascus (xiii. 15. I, 2 ; Bell. Jud. 
iv. 7, 8). The kings of Arabia are often men¬ 
tioned in connection with the conquest and occu¬ 
pation of the province of Syria by the Romans 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 5. I ; xv. 6. 2 ; xvi. 7. 8). 
A few years before the Christian era a Roman 
expedition under the command of ^Elius Gallus, 
was sent into Arabia. The Nabathean king, 
Obodas, received him with professions of friend¬ 
ship, and appointed his minister Syllaeus to guide 
the army. By his treachery it was conducted 
through arid deserts until it was almost destroyed 
by thirst and disease (Strabo, xvi., p. 780). 
I-Ierod Antipas married a daughter of Aretas king 
of the Nabatheans (Matt. xiv. 3, 4) ; and it ap¬ 
pears to have been the same Aretas who captured 
Damascus, and governed it by an ethnarch at the 
time of Paul’s conversion (Acts ix. 25 ; 2 Cor. xi. 
32). The kingdom of the Nabatheans was over¬ 
thrown in A.D. 105 by Cornelius Palma, governor 
of Syria, and was annexed to the Roman empire 
(Dio. Cass., 68. 14 ; Eutrop. viii. 2. 9). Their 
commercial enterprise and wealth soon afterwards 
began to decline; and when the fierce followers of 
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Mohammed overran Western Asia, the cities of 
the Nabatheans were ruined, their country laid 
waste, and the remnant of the people in all proba¬ 
bility resumed the nomad life of their ancestors, 
and were mixed up with the tribes of the desert 
(Idumea ; Petra ; Aretas ; see Vincent’s Cojji- 
merceand Navigation of the Ancients, ii. 272, seq. ; 
Ritter, Pal. und Syr., i. 68-82; Robinson, B. R., 
ii. 158-166; Ritter, Gesch. des Petr. Arab.; Quatre- 
mere, Memoire sur les Nabat .) 

The splendid rock temples and tombs of Petra, 
which have now for half a century attracted the 
attention and called forth the admiration of Eastern 
travellers, were the works of the Nabatheans; and 
show that they surpassed all other Arab tribes in 
refinement as much as they did in commercial 
enterprise (Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, pref. vii., 
seq., pp. 421-434; Laborde, Mt. Sinai and Petra, 
pp. 150-217; Bartlett, Forty Days in the Desert, 
pp. 107-145; Handbook for Syria and Palestine, 
PP- 43 - 53 )- 

For the later history and physical geography of 
the region once occupied by the Nabatheans, see 
the article Idumea ; and for fuller details, the 
authorities mentioned above.—J. L. P. 

NEBALLAT perhaps = ‘folly 

in secret;’ omitted in LXX.; Neballat ), a town 
occupied by the Benjamites after the captivity, 
mentioned only in Neh. xi. 34. It is grouped with 
Lod, the Lydda of the N. T., and was conse¬ 
quently situated in the plain of Sharon. No sub¬ 
sequent writer, sacred or classical, refers to the 
place; but about four miles north-east of Lydda is 
a village with some few traces of antiquity in and 

around it, called Beit Nebdla QUCu » — q ‘the 

house of Nebala’), which, as Dr. Robinson has 
suggested, may be identified with the ancient 
Neballat {B. R., ii. 232; Van de Velde, Memoir, 
P- 33 6 )*— J- L. P. 

NEBO (1HJ ; Sept. Naj 3 c 6 ), a Chaldsean and 

Assyrian idol mentioned in Is. xlvi. 1, and Jer. 
xlviii. 1, and supposed to preside over learning and 
eloquence; hence described as the ‘ far-hearing,’ 
and ‘ he who instructs.’ He corresponds with the 
Latin Mercury, the Greek Hermes, and the Thoth 
of the Egyptians. He was likewise worshipped by 
the Sabians in Arabia (Norberg, Onomast. p. 95). 
Gesenius traces the name in 5033 , prophet, an in¬ 
terpreter of the divine will. The divine worship 
paid to this idol by the Chaldaeans and Assyrians 
is attested by many compound proper names of 
which it forms part, as A^tohadnezzar, A^«zara- 
dan, Ah^diashban ; besides others mentioned in 
classical writers,—AhAmedus, AhtA?nassar, Nabn- 
rianus, Ah&?nabus, A’hA’polassar. (See Gesenius 
and Henderson on Is. xlvi. 1, and Sir H. Rawlin- 
son in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 637-640.)—J. K. 

NEBO, Mount (i^r“lH; 6pos Na/ 3 a 0 ; Mons 

Nebo). This celebrated mountain is mentioned 
only three times in Scripture, and as each is topo¬ 
graphically important it may be well to cite the 
passages. In the general itinerary given in Num. 
xxxiii. 47, it is said, ‘ They removed from Almon- 
diblathaim, and pitched in the mountains of Aba- 

rim, before Nebo ’ ( 13 : * in the face of Nebo ’). 

It is not quite clear from this passage whether the 
writer means the mountain or the town of Nebo; 


but a comparison with Deut. xxxii. 49 shows that 
it is most probably the former. In this passage is 
recorded the divine command to Moses, ‘ Get thee 

up into this mountain Abarim, Mount Nebo 
ldj“ 3 il nrn D'H^n), which is in the land of 

Moab, which is over against Jericho ’ (^Q - ^ 
inT). Three points are here established—1. 
Abarim was the name of a range or group of hills, 
of which Nebo was a peak; 2. Nebo was in the 
land of Moab, and consequently east of the Jor¬ 
dan; 3. The peak was opposite to and in view 
of (such is the obvious meaning of the Hebrew 

ms -bs as here used) Jericho. The next passage 
is Deut. xxxiv. I, ‘ And Moses went up from the 
plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the 
top of Pisgah , that is over against Jericho.’ It is 
not quite certain whether Pisgah is here a proper 
name, or, as rendered in the margin and in some 
of the later Targums, ‘hill’ or ‘peak’—‘Moses 
went up to the mountain of Nebo, the top of the 
hilP (nSDQH $ 50 ). If it be a proper name, then 

it seems to have been equivalent to Abarim, and 
to have denoted a range or group, of which Nebo 
was one summit (Pisgah). 

It is evident from these notices that Mount Nebo 
commanded a wide view over Palestine, both east 
and west of the Jordan. Josephus, speaking of the 
death of Moses, says of Abarim, ‘ It is a very high 
mountain, situated over against Jericho (lepLxouvros 
avriKpbs), and one that affords to such as are upon 
it a prospect of the greatest part of the excellent 
land of Canaan’ (Antiq. iv. 8. 48). Eusebius says 
that Nebo is a mountain ‘ over the Jordan opposite 
(direvavTi) Jericho in Moab . . . and until this day 
it is shown in the sixth mile welt of Heshbon’ 
{Onomast., s. v. Naban). In another place he 
locates it between Heshbon and Livias (s. v. Aba¬ 
rim), and states that the mountains are still called 
Abarim, and are near Mount Phogor. Livias lay 
in the plain on the east bank of the Jordan, and 
the site of Heshbon is well known. According to 
Eusebius and Jerome, therefore, Mount Nebo 
must be some peak on the brow of the mountain 
range, near the place where Wady Heshbon breaks 
down from the lofty plateau of Moab; and this 
agrees with the statements of the sacred writer. 
There is not in that region any very prominent 
peak which the eye of an observer could identify 
as Nebo. On the south bank of Wady Hesban, 
and about seven miles west of the ruins of the 
town, the writer noticed some projecting points of 
the range—not perhaps higher than others near 
them, but shooting out further westward so as to 
command the Jordan valley and western Palestine 
more than the others. Some one of these may 
have been the Nebo on which the lawgiver died, 
though it is now impossible to identify the exact 
spot. There is no evidence that Nebo was the 
highest peak of the range ; and travellers and geo¬ 
graphers searching for such a peak have been mis¬ 
led as to the true locality. Thus Burckhardt, 
when on his way from Heshbon to Kerak, in 
passing Jebel Attarus says, ‘ this is the highest 
point in the neighbourhood and seems to be the 
mount Nebo of Scripture’ {Travels in Syria, p 
370: cf. Seetzen, Reise, i. 408; Irby and Mangles, 
p. 464). But Attarus is not opposite Jericho, nor 
is it visible from it. It lies much too far south to 
be identified with Nebo. Even Robinson was not 
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altogether free from this wrong impression of the 
altitude and isolation of Nebo, for he remarks, 

4 During the whole time we were on the coast of 
the Dead Sea, on the Jordan, and in or near the 
plains of Jericho, we were much interested in look¬ 
ing out among the eastern mountains for Mount 
Nebo. . . But our search was in vain; for although 
we passed in such a direction as to see the moun¬ 
tains over against Jericho from every quarter, yet 
there seems to be none standing so out from the 
rest, or so marked, as to be recognised as the Nebo 
of Scriptures ’ ( B. R., i. 569; so also Stanley, 
S. and P. , p. 294). In fact there are only two 
conspicuous peaks in the mountain range east of 
the Jordan— Attarus , and Jiidd near es-Salt—and 
neither of these can be Nebo; the former is too 
far south, the latter too far north. 

The name Nebo Gesenius derives from the root 
rna, ‘ to project;’ and hence 133 would signify ‘a 
projection.’ This would seem to favour the iden¬ 
tity of one of these projecting bluffs south of Wady 
Hesban ( Thesaurus , p. 841). Others trace the 
name to the heathen deity Nebo, and suppose that 
there was an ancient high place on the peak where 
that deity was worshipped (Stanley, p. 294). Of 
this there is no proof. (For fuller information, see 
Ritter, Pal. und Syr., ii. 1176; seq ., 1186, seq.; 
Handbook , 299; Drew, Scripture Lands, p. 96; 
Reland, Pal., pp. 342, 496).—J. L. P. 

NEBO (ilD; Na/ 3 a 0 , Nabo), a city of the Gadites 

east of the Jordan, grouped with Heshbon, Elealah, 
and Baal-meon (Num. xxxii. 3, 38), and therefore 
situated on the Mishor, or plateau of Moab. The 
other three towns have been identified; they lie 
within a few miles of each other at the head of 
Wady Hesban ; and it may be inferred that Nebo 
was not far distant. Some three or four miles 
west of Heshbon, on the southern brow of the 
wady, ate traces of ancient ruins, which may per¬ 
haps mark the site of this old city, though the 
name appears to be lost. Nebo was rebuilt by the 
Gadites; but it would seem from 1 Chron. v. 8 
that both it and Baal-meon were inhabited by a 
Reubenite family; or perhaps that family held the 
country up to the borders of Nebo and Baal-meon. 
At a later period it was captured by the Moabites, 
and the prophet Isaiah joins it with Dibon and 
Medeba, in the curse pronounced upon that land 
(xv. 2). Jeremiah likewise predicts its destruction 
as one of the cities of Moab (xlviii. 1, 22). Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome mention this city, and locate it 
eight miles south of Heshbon; stating that in their 
day it was deserted though still retaining its old 
name ( Onomast ., s. v. Nabo). They confound it, 
however, with Kenath, a city of Argob in Bashan, 
which was captured by Nobah the Manassite, and 
called Nobah. That city, as has been shown 
(ICenath), was situated in the mountains near the 
eastern boundary of Bashan. There was no con¬ 
nection whatever between Nobah the Manassite, 
and Nebo a city of Moab. It does not appear 
from the sacred writers whether the mountain and 
city of Nebo were near each other; according to 
Eusebius they must have been some ten miles 
apart, for he places the former six miles west, and 
the latter eight miles south of Heshbon. Moses 
joins Nebo and Baal-meon, and Isaiah joins Nebo 
and Medeba (Deut. xxxii. 38; Is. xv. 2). Now 
Baal-meon is two miles south, and Medeba four 
miles south-east of Heshbon; it may therefore be 


concluded that Nebo was in the same locality, and 
thus not far distant from the mountain of the same 
name. 

2. In Ezra ii. 29, in the list of those who re¬ 
turned from the captivity in Babylon, we read, 

1 The children of Nebo, fifty and two.’ That Nebo 
was a town and not a man, is evident from the 
context; and it would seem that the town was 
situated in the tribe of Benjamin; as before it are 
Rarnah, Gaba, Michmas, Bethel, and Ai, and after 
it Lod and Ono—all of which were towns of Ben¬ 
jamin. With the exception of the similar lists in 
chap. x. 43, and Neh. vii. 33, the name does not 
occur elsewhere. Nebo may have been an obscure 
village of Benjamin; or it may have risen to im¬ 
portance before the captivity; or some colony of 
Benjamites may have crossed the Jordan at an 
early period and settled in Nebo of Moab, and on 
their return from Babylon may have called their 
new residence by the name of the town they had 
occupied. Be this as it may, there is now a small 
village called Beit Ndbah in the plain of Sharon, 
at the foot of the hills of Benjamin, a few miles 
west of Beth-horon, which is doubtless identical 
with the Nebo of Ezra. This appears to be the 
place referred to by Jerome as Nobe or Anob 
[Epist. ad Eustoch., Opera, i. 690, ed. Migne; 
Onomast., s. v. Anob). But it became celebrated in 
the time of the Crusades as the site of Casiellum 
Arnaldi, built by the Patriarch of Jerusalem to 
defend the road to the holy city (Will. Tyr. xiv. 8). 
It was afterwards visited by Richard of England in 
A. D. 1192 (Robinson, B. R., ii. 254; Handbook, 
p. 286). Though this village was twice seen by 
Dr. Robinson, and recognised as the Nobe of 
Jerome and the crusades, yet he does not appear 
to have identified it with the Nebo of Benjamin.— 
J. L. P. 

NEBUCPIADNEZZAR Kings, 

Chronicles, and Daniel; Jer. xxvii. ; xxviii. ; 
xxxiv. I ; xxxix. I ; Ezek. xxvi. 7 ; and Ezra v. 
12; written also Nebuchadrezzar, 

generally in Jeremiah, and in Ezek. xxx. 18) was 
the name of the Chaldeean monarch of Babylon by 
whom Judah was conquered, and the Jews led 
into their seventy years’ captivity. In the Sep- 
tuagint version he is called Na( 3 ovxo 8 ov 6 <rop ; by 
Berosus (ap. Josephum), Napovxodov 6 (ropos ; by 
Abydenus (ap. Eusebium, Prcep. Evang.), Na/ 3 ouo- 
dpboopos ; and by Strabo, the only writer among 
the Greeks by whom he is named (xv. 687), Na/ 3 o- 
Kodpdoopos. This name, Nabuchodonosor, has 
passed from the Septuagint into the Latin Vul¬ 
gate, and into the authorised English version of 
the books of Judith and Tobit. The name Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar has been commonly explained to sig¬ 
nify the treasure of Nebo, but according to Lors- 
bach [Archiv. f. Morgenl. Literatur), it signifies 

Nebo, theprince of gods ; Ters.^:^j\sd>~y^J ; see 

also Norberg’s Onomasticon Cod. Nasar., p. 9 S» se Pi 
and Gesenius in Isai. iv. 344, 366. [According 
to the native orthography, the name is Nabukud- 
ariutzur, and is said to mean Nebo is the protector 
against misfortune. In the Belli stun Iuser., it ap¬ 
pears in Pers. as Nabukudrachara, which is nearer 
the original than any of the Greek forms.] 

The only notices which we have of this monarch 
in the canonical writings are found in the books ot 
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Kings, Chronicles, Daniel, and Ezra, and in the 
allusions of the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

From 2 Kings xxiii. 29, and 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, 
we gather that in the reign of Josiah (b.c. 610), 
Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, having approached 
by sea the coast of Syria, made a friendly applica¬ 
tion to King Josiah to be allowed a passage 
through his territories to the dominions of the As¬ 
syrian monarch, with whom he was then at war. 
4 I come not against thee this day, but against the 
house wherewith I have war; for God (Elohim) 
commanded me to make haste,’ etc. (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20, 21). The design of Pharaoh-Necho was 
to seize upon Carchemish (Circesium or Cercusium), 
a strong post on the Euphrates ; but Josiah, who 
was tributary to the Babylonian monarch, opposed 
his progress at Megiddo, where he was defeated 
and mortally wounded [Josiah]. Necho marched 
upon Jerusalem, when the Jews became tributary 
to the king of Egypt. Upon this, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon (2 Kings xxiv. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
6, where this monarch’s name is for the first time 
introduced), invaded Judah, retook Carchemish, 
with the territory which had been wrested from 
him by Necho, seized upon Jehoiakim, the vassal 
of Pharaoh-Necho, and reduced him to submission 
(B.c. 607). This invasion took place, according 
to Jer. xxvi. 1, xlvi. 1, in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiachim, but according to Daniel i. 12, in the 
third. In order to reconcile this apparent contra¬ 
diction, it has been generally maintained that the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar fell partly in the third 
and partly in the fourth year of Jehoiakim [Capti¬ 
vities ; Daniel]. Jehoiachim was at first loaded 
with chains, in order to be led captive to Babylon, 
but was eventually restored by Nebuchadnezzar to 
his throne, on condition of paying an annual tribute. 
Nebuchadnezzar carried off part of the ornaments 
of the Temple, together with several hostages of 
distinguished rank, among whom were the youths 
Daniel and his three friends Hananiah, Azariah, 
and Mishael (Dan. i.) These were educated at 
court in the language and sciences of the Chal- 
dmans, where they subsequently filled offices of 
distinction. The sacred vessels were transferred 
by Nebuchadnezzar to his temple at Babylon (Is. 
xxxix.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7); [Babylon]. 

After the conquest of Judaea, Nebuchadnezzar 
turned his attention towards the Egyptians, whom 
he drove out of Syria, taking possession of all the 
land between the Euphrates and the river (2 Kings 
xxiv. 7) ; which some suppose to mean the Nile, 
but others a small river in the desert, which was 
reckoned the boundary between Palestine and Egypt 
(Pri deau x’s Connection ). 

The fate of Jerusalem was now rapidly approach¬ 
ing its consummation. After three years of fidelity, 
Jehoiachim renounced his allegiance to Babylon, 
and renewed his alliance with Necho, when Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar sent incursions of Ammonites, Moab¬ 
ites and Syrians, together with Chaldceans, to 
harass him. At length, in the eleventh year of 
his reign, he was made prisoner, and slain (Jer. 
xxii.) [Jehoiakim]. He was succeeded by his 
son Jehoiachin, who, after three months’ reign, 
surrendered himself with his family to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who had come in person to besiege 
Jerusalem, in the eighth year of his reign (2 Kings 
xxiv. 10-12) [Jehoiachin]. Upon this occasion 
all the most distinguished inhabitants, including 
the artificers, were led captive [Captivities]. 


Among the captives, who amounted to no less than 
50,000, were Ezekiel (Ezek. i. 1) and Mordecai 
[Esther]. The golden vessels of Solomon were 
now removed, with the royal treasures, and Mat- 
taniah, the brother of Jehoiachin, placed on the 
throne by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave him the 
name of Zedekiah, and bound him by an oath not 
to enter into an alliance with Egypt. Zedekiah, 
however, in the ninth year of his reign, formed an 
alliance with Pharaoh-Hophra, the successor of 
Necho. Hophra, coming to the assistance of 
Zedekiah, was driven back into Egypt by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who finally captured Jerusalem in the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign (b.c. 588) 
[Zedekiah]. The Temple, and the whole city, 
with its towers and walls, were all razed to the 
ground by Nebuzaradan, Nehuchadnezzar’s lieu¬ 
tenant, and the principal remaining inhabitants put 
to death by Nebuchadnezzar at Riblali. Jeremiah 
was, however, spared, and Gedaliah appointed 
governor. He was shortly after murdered by Ish- 
mael, a member of the royal family, who was him¬ 
self soon obliged to take refugeamong the Ammon¬ 
ites. Many of the remaining Jews fled into Egypt, 
accompanied by Jeremiah; those who remained 
were soon after expatriated by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who depopulated the whole country. 

He next undertook the siege of Tyre [Tyre], 
and after its destruction proceeded to Egypt, now 
distracted by internal commotions, and devastated 
or made himself master of the whole country from 
Migdol to byene (according to the reading of the 
LXX., Ezek. xxix. 10; xxx. 6), transferring 
many of the inhabitants to the territory beyond the 
Euphrates. 

We have referred to the captivity of the prophet 
Daniel, and have to turn to the book which bears 
his name for the history of this prophet, who, from 
an exile, was destined to become the great protector 
of his nation. In the second year of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, who was found superior 
in wisdom to the Chaldsean magi, was enabled not 
only to interpret, but to reveal a dream of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s, the very subject of which that mon¬ 
arch had forgotten [Dreams]. This was the 
dream of the statue consisting of four different 
metals, which Daniel interpreted of four successive 
monarchies, the last of which was to be the reign 
of the Messiah. Daniel was elevated to be first 
minister of state, and his three friends were made 
governors of provinces. The history of these 
events (Dan. ii. 4, 8, 9) is written in the Chaldee 
language, together with the narrative which imme¬ 
diately follows (ch. iii.), of the golden statue erected 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the plain of Dura, for refus¬ 
ing to worship which, Daniel’s three friends were 
thrown into a furnace, but miraculously preserved. 
The fourth chapter, also written in Chaldee, con¬ 
tains the singular history of the judgment inflicted 
on Nebuchadnezzar as a punishment for his pride, 
and which is narrated in the form of a royal pro¬ 
clamation from the monarch himself, giving an ac¬ 
count to his people of his affliction and recovery. 
This affliction had been, by the monarch’s account, 
predicted by Daniel a year before, in the interpre¬ 
tation of his fearful dream of the tree in the midst 
of the earth. While walking in his palace, and 
admiring his magnificent works, he uttered, in the 
plenitude of his pride, the remarkable words re¬ 
corded in ver. 30, * Is not this great Babylon that 
I have built for the house of the kingdom, by the 
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might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty ? ’ He had scarce uttered the words, 
when a voice from heaven proclaimed to him that 
his kingdom was departed from him; that he 
should be for seven times (generally supposed to 
mean years, although some reduce the period to 
fourteen months; Jahn, In trod.) driven from the 
habitations of men to dwell among the beasts of 
the field, and made to eat grass as an ox, until he 
learned ‘ that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will.’ The 
sentence was immediately fulfilled, and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar continued in this melancholy state during 
the predicted period, at the end of which he was 
restored to the use of his understanding (ver. 36). 
We have no account in Scripture of any of the 
actions of this monarch’s life after the period of his 
recovery, but the first year of the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor Evil-merodach is represented as having 
taken place in the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin, 
answering to B.C. 562 (2 Kings xxv. 27). 

We have now to consider the light which pro¬ 
fane history has thrown on the events of these 
times. 

The canon of Ptolemy the mathematician, who 
flourished about the commencement of the Chris¬ 
tian era, consists of a catalogue, arranged in 
chronological order, of the kings of. Babylon, 
commencing with Nabonassar, who reigned B.C. 
747, and ending with Nabonned, B.C. 556. Ac¬ 
cording to this catalogue, Nabopolassar (Na/ 3 ou- 
TroXdo-apos), who died B.C. 625, was succeeded by 
Nabocolassar (Na/So/coXacrapos), B.C. 605. This 
Nabocolassar is therefore presumed to be the 
Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture (for the canon of 
Ptolemy, see Table Chronologique des Rlgnes, etc., 
par l’Abbe Plalmy, Paris 1S19). Nabopolassar, 
the father of Nabocolassar, is supposed to have 
been the first Chaldsean monarch of Babylon, and 
to have disunited it from the Assyrian empire, of 
which it had hitherto, formed apart (Jahn’s Hebrew 
Commonwealth), According to a fragment of 
Alexander Polyhistor, reported by Syncellus in his 
Chronographia , it was this sovereign who destroyed 
the city of Nineveh, B.C. 612, which, according to 
Eusebius ( Chron ., p. 46), he effected in conjunc¬ 
tion with Astyages, the eldest son of Cyaxares, 
king of the Medes (see also Tobit xiv. 15, where 
the latter is named Assuerus). The following ex¬ 
tract, preserved by Josephus, from the lost Chal- 
dsean history of Berosus, priest of the temple of 
Bel (B.C. 268), will be found to throw considerable 
light on the Scripture narrative : ‘ When his father 
Nabuchodonosor heard that the governor whom 
he had set over Egypt and the places about Coele- 
Syria and Phoenicia, had revolted from him, while 
he was not himself able any longer to undergo 
hardships, he committed to his son Nabuchodono¬ 
sor, who was still but a youth, some parts of his 
army, and sent them against them. So when 
Nebuchodonosor had given him battle, and fought 
with the rebel, he overcame him, and reduced the 
country from under his subjection and made it a 
branch of his own kingdom. But about that time 
it happened that his father Nabuchodonosor fell 
ill, and ended his life in the city of Babylon, when 
he had reigned twenty-one years ; and when he 
was made sensible that his father Nabuchodonosor 
was dead—having settled the affairs of Egypt and 
the other countries, and also those that concerned 
the captive Jews, and the Phoenicians, Syrians, and 


Egyptians, and having committed the conveyance 
of them to Babylon to certain of his friends—he 
hastily crossed the desert, with a few companions, 
into Babylon. So he took upon him the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs, and of the kingdom which 
had been kept for him by one of the chief Chal¬ 
deans, and he received the entire dominions, of 
his father, and appointed, that when the captives 
came, they should be placed in colonies in the 
most proper places of Babylonia ’ (Antiq. x. 11. 1). 

It will be observed that both Nebuchadnezzar 
(styled by some the Great) and his father are here 
equally named Nabuchodonosor, but, in the cita¬ 
tion of the same narrative from Berosus by Jo¬ 
sephus (Cont. Apion ., i. 19), the father of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar is called Nabolassar (N a( 3 o\dcrcrapos), 
corresponding nearly with the Nabopolassar of 
Ptolemy : which has induced some to suppose the 
name Nabuchodonosor in the former citation to be 
an error of transcription. Some foundation has 
thus been afforded for considering Nebuchadnezzar 
as a general name for Babylonian sovereigns 
(Prideaux, Connect.); this, however, is considered 
by Whiston as a groundless mistake (Whiston’s 
Josephus , note on chap, xi.) It is by no means 
improbable that the similarity of the two names 
may have led to their being sometimes confounded. 
The conqueror of Nineveh is also called by the 
name of Nebuchodonosor in Tobit xiv. 15 (in the 
Greek, for the Latin ends with ver. 14), and is on 
this account styled by some, Nebuchadnezzar the 
First , a designation first applied to him by Rabbi 
David Cans, under the age of the world, 3285. 
Alber considers (Inst. Herm. V. T., vol. ii. chap, 
xv.) that the Nabuchodonosor of Judith was not 
one of the legitimate sovereigns who flourished 
before the Persian domination, but that both he 
and Arphaxad were governors of provinces, who 
had rebelled against the Persians, and assumed 
those names, and that the pretended Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, or Nebuchadnezzar the Third, was reduced 
to order upon the failure of his expedition under 
Plolofernes. By this rather hazardous conjecture, 
whereby he further maintains, in contradiction to 
Bellarmine (Be Verb. Dei), that the book of Judith 
refers to a period posterior to the exile, he endea¬ 
vours to prove that the history of Judith is his¬ 
torically true, in opposition to Jahn, who regards 
it as a fiction [Judith]. 

According to Ptolemy’s canon, the reign of Na- 
bocolasar is made to commence two years later 
than that of the Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture. 
Many attempts have been made to reconcile this 
discrepancy, but the solution generally received 
assumes that the first capture of Jerusalem (Dan. 
i. 1) took place during the last years of the reign 
of Nabopolassar, in the expedition mentioned 
by Berosus (ut supra), and that the canon of Pto¬ 
lemy dates the commencement of his reign from 
the death of his father, when he became sole king 
of Babylon (De Wette’s Introd., sec. 253, note). 

Although Herodotus does not name Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, he is supposed by some to allude to the 
expedition of Pharaoh-Necho against Babylon, 
when he observes that ‘ Necho, after an engage¬ 
ment at Magdolos in Egypt, took Kadytis, a great 
city of Syria.’ It is conjectured that he may have 
confounded Migdol, in Egypt, with Megiddo, and 
that Kadytis was the same with Jerusalem (El 
Kaddosh, ‘ the holy city ’). (Jahn’s Hebrew Com¬ 
monwealth.) [All authorities, however, agree with 
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the Bible in making Nebuchadnezzar’s reign extend 
to forty-three years ; comp. Berosus ap. Joseph. 
cont. Ap. i. 20; Polyhistor ap. Euseb. C/iron. i. 
53 '> Ptol. Mag. Syntax ., v. 14 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 12; 
xxv. 7; Jer. lii. 31). The latest date found on 
any of the clay tablets belonging to the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar is the forty-second year of his 
reign, which falls in with the supposition that his 
reign terminated soon after (Rawlinson, Bampton 
Lecture , p. 161).] 

We learn from a continuation of the extract from 
Berosus already cited, that Nebuchadnezzar almost 
rebuilt the city of Babylon with the spoils of his 
expedition, and magnificently adorned the temple 
of Bel, together with other temples, and built a 
splendid palace, which he beautified with wooded 
terraces, and those hanging gardens which were 
considered one of the wonders of the world [Baby¬ 
lon]. To him are also attributed those stupendous 
canals described by Herodotus, who himself visited 
Babylon about B.c. 430, and whose descriptions 
are fully corroborated by the statements of Philos- 
tratus, Quintus Curtius, Arrian, and Didorus Si¬ 
culus, by none of whom, however, is this monarch 
mentioned. Josephus adds, that Magasthenes, in 
his fourth book, refers to the same subject, and 
thereby endeavours to show that he exceeded Her¬ 
cules, and conquered a great part of Africa and 
Spain. Strabo adds, that ‘ Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, and Tearcon, king of Ethiopia, extended 
their expedition as far as Europe, but that Navoko- 
clrosor, who is venerated by the Chaldeans more 

than Hercules by the Greeks.marched 

through Spain to Greece and Pontus.’ According 
to the canon of Ptolemy (with which Josephus 
agrees, c. Apion. i. 20), Nebuchadnezzar reigned 
forty-three years, when lie was succeeded by 
Ilouaroudamos, the Evil-Merodach of Scripture. 

The difficulties attending the nature of the dis¬ 
ease and recoveiy of Nebuchadnezzar have not 
escaped the notice of commentators in ancient as 
well as modern times. The impression made by 
them on the acute mind of Origen, led him to con¬ 
clude that the account of Nebuchadnezzar’s meta¬ 
morphosis was merely a representation of the fall 
of Lucifer. Besides this, which is not likely to 
meet with many supporters, there have been no 
less, than five different opinions in reference to this 
subject. Bodin (in Demonol. ) maintains that 
Nebuchadnezzar underwent an actual metamorpho¬ 
sis of soul and body, a similar instance of which is 
given by Cluvier ( Append . ad Epitom. Hist.) on 
the testimony of an eye-witness. Tertullian ( De 
Pcenii.) confines the transformation to the body 
only, but without loss of reason, of which kind of 
metamorphosis St. Augustine {De Civ. Dei. , xviii. 
18) reports some instances said to have taken place 
in Italy, to which he himself attaches little credit; 
but Gaspard Peucer asserts that the transformation 
of men into wolves was very common in Livonia. 
Some Jewish Rabbins have asserted that the soul 
of Nebuchadnezzar, by a real transmigration, 
changed places with that of an ox (Medina, De 
redd ui Dcuvi fid.) ; while others have supposed 
not a real, but an apparent or docetic change, of 
which. there is a case recorded in the life of St. 
Macarius, the parents of a young woman having 1 
been persuaded that their daughter had been trans^ ! 
formed into a mare. The most generally received 
opinion, however, is, thatNebuchadnezzarlaboured - 
under that species of hypochondriacal monomania \ 


which leads the patient to fancy himself changed 
into an animal or other substance, the habits of 
which he adopts. Jerome probably leaned to this 
opinion (in Dan. iv. 4). To this disease of the 
imagination physicians have given the name of 
Lycanthropy, Zoanthropy, or Insania Canina 
[Diseases of the Jews], In Dan. iv. 15 (iv. 12, 
according to the Latin) there seems an allusion to 
some species of insanity in the expression, * even 
with a band of iron and brass ’ {alligetur vinculo 
ferreo et^ cereo , Vulg.) ; and the loss and return of 
reason is very clearly intimated in ver. 34, ‘ mine 
understanding returned to me, and I blessed the 
Most Iligh..’ Virgil {Eclog. 6) refers to this kind 
of madness in the case of the daughters of Proetus, 
who fancied themselves oxen, and made the plains 
resound with their bellowings : 

Implerunt falsis mugitibus agros. 

And a somewhat similar kind of insanity is dt 
scribed by Mr. Drummond Play ( Western Barbary , 
1844, p. 65) as produced by the use of an intoxi¬ 
cating herb among the Gisowys, or Moorish fana¬ 
tics. (See Heinroth, Seelenstor. i. 65 ; Ader, De 
cegrotis in Evang., p. 31, etc. ; Meade, Med. Sac. ; 
Muller, De Hebtichadnezz. perapiopfpwo'eL • Pusey, 
Daniel the Prophet, p. 425, ffi, etc.) 

The idea of an allegory has been revived in 
modem times, especially by De Wette {Einleitung, 
P* 2 57 )j who considers the accounts in Daniel too 
improbable, if literally understood, although he 
admits that they may have been founded on histo¬ 
rical traditions. He considers the whole of the 
narrative in Daniel as referring to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who he asserts is also signified by Bel¬ 
shazzar. In reference to the subject before us his 
translator adds, that ‘ Antiochus Epiphanes was 
called with perfect propriety Eflimanes , or, the 
mad, which may have given the author a hint to 
represent the old and idealized monarch of his 
nation as bereft of reason, and reduced to the form 
and character of a beast. Here the historical fact 
is idealized, and an exquisite piece of sarcasm on 
the folly and brutality of Antiochus is produced’ 
(Dan. iv. 14, 22-24, 29, 31, 32, 34). But the 
truth of this inference, however ingenious the argu¬ 
ments in its favour, depends altogether on the 
alleged spuriousness of the book of Daniel, whose 
genuineness is attested by the citations of the 
N. T. writers, and by the author of the 1st 
book of Maccabees, who was acquainted with the 
book of . Daniel, even in the version of the Sept. 
(Macc. i. 54, comp, with Dan. ii. 27; and ii. 59 
with Dan. iii. and vi.) [Daniel.] De Wette can 
only avoid the force of this evidence by denying 
the authority of the N. T. writers in a case of the 
kind. Pie adds that it is a biassed assumption of 
IPengstenberg to maintain that I Maccab. was ori¬ 
ginally written in Greek {allein dass es urspriinglich 
gnechisch . . . set , ist eine parteiische Annahnte) 
not Hebrew , as De Wette’s English translator has 
it, and in the time of John Plyrcanus (b. c. 
I 34 ~l° 5 )» as according to him (De Wette) it ap¬ 
pears from 1 Maccab. xvi. 23, 24, to have been 
written much latter [Maccabees]. 

Some have fancied that there was an allusion to 
the disease of Nebuchadnezzar in the passage of 
Berosus quoted by Josephus {Cont. Apion., i. 20). 

N a( 3 ovxo 5 ov 6 aopos p.hv obv p.erd rb dp^aaOaL rod 
irpoeiprip.£vov ref^ovs, Ipareauv els appwarlav, 
p.eTrjXXd^aro rbv filov. [See Hengstenberg, Beitr. 
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i. 105, ff.] There is another remarkable passage 
respecting him in Abydenus (ap. Eusebium, Prce- 
par . Evaiig. ix. 41), where, having cited the pas¬ 
sage from Megasthenes already referred to, he 
adds, upon the authority of the same writer, a 
speech of Nabuchodonosor, wherein, having been 
struck by some god, he foretold the destruction of 
Babylon by a ‘ Persian mule,’ assisted by a Mede, 
the former boast of Assyria, after which he suddenly 
vanished. A reference has been supposed to exist 
in these words to Nebuchadnezzar’s madness and 
consequent disappearance, but there is at most, as 
De Wette observes, only a traditional connection 
between them. Jahn (//drew Commonwealth) 
conceives the whole to be a tradition made up from 
his prophetic dreams, his insanity . . . and from 
Daniel’s explanation of the well-known hand¬ 
writing in the banqueting-hall of Belshazzar. 

Objections have been made by Sir Thomas 
Browne and others to the proportions of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s golden statue (Dan. iii.), said to have 
been 60 cubits, or 90 feet high, and only 6 cubits 
in breadth ; for it is evident that the statue of a 
man ten times higher than its breadth exceeds all 
natural symmetry. Jahn ( Introd .) supposes that 
this form might have a more august appearance, 
or have been retained from a rude antiquity. Some 
consider that the height of 90 feet included the 

pedestal. Hengstenberg supposes that nf>x may 

mean an obelisk , as well as a statue, in which case 
the proportions would be symmetrical. Diodorus 
Siculus (lib. ii.) informs us that one of the images 
of massy gold found by Xerxes in the Temple of 
Bel, measured 40 feet in height, which would have 
been fairly proportioned to a breadth of 6 feet, 
measured at the shoulders. Prideaux supposes 
that this may have been the identical statue erected 
by Nebuchadnezzar, which, however, Jahn con¬ 
ceives was more probably only gilt, as a statue of 
gold could scarcely have been safe from robbers in 
the plain of Dura; but this conjecture of Jahn’s 
seems by no means necessary (Pusey, L. C., p. 
441). —W. W. 

NEBUSHASBAN ; Jer. xxxix. 13), 

a follower of Nebu. Pers. the name 

of one of the Babylonian officers sent by Nebuzar- 
adan to take Jeremiah out of prison. He held the 
office of Rabsaris, or chief of the eunuchs.—W. W. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN (JlfcOrO?; Sept. Na/ 3 ou- 

fapdav, 1 Kings xxv. 8 ; Jer. xxxix. 9; xl. 1 ; 
lii. 12, etc.) The name of the captain of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s guard, by whom the ruin of Jerusalem 
was completed. Gesenius translates this Mercurii 
Dux Dominus , deriving it from “IT = and 

pK = JHX; but Ftirst thinks a non-Semitic ety¬ 
mology must be sought for it, and suggests that it 
may be a compound of “IT = Skr. $ira 9 chiefs captain , 

Pers.^;, sar , and ptf, Skr. ddna 9 cutter off; so 

that Zar-Adan would have the same meaning as 
QTQtD m, chief of the executioners , the title which 
this person bore, and which appears sometimes as 
his only designation (comp. 2 Kings xxv. 10, 12, 
15) \ with Nebu prefixed for the consecration of 
the name. [Captain.]—W. L. A. 


NECHO (133 ; Sept. Nexaw ; Plerodotus, 

Ne/ccfo), an Egyptian king, son and successor (ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, ii. 158) of Psammetichus, 
and contemporary of the Jewish king Josias (b.c. 
610). The wars and success of Necho, in Syria, 
are recorded by sacred as well as profane writers, 
affording an instance of agreement between them 
which the historical, and especially the Biblical 
student, would be glad to find of more frequent 
occurrence. Studious of military renown, and the 
furtherance of commerce, Necho, on ascending the 
throne of Egypt, applied himself to re-organize the 
army, and to equip a powerful fleet. In order to 
promote his purposes, he courted the Greeks, to 
whose troops he gave a post next to his Egyptians. 
He fitted out a fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
another in the Red Sea. Having engaged some 
expert Phoenician sailors, he sent them on a voyage 
of discovery along the coast of Africa. ‘They 
were ordered (says Herod., iv. 42. 3) to start from 
the Arabian Gulf, and come round through the 
pillars of Hercules (the straits of Gibraltar) into 
the North Sea, and so return to Egypt. Sailing, 
therefore, down the gulf, they passed into the 
Southern Ocean, and when autumn arrived, they 
laid up their ships, and sowed the land. Iiere 
they remained till harvest time, when, having 
reaped the corn, they continued their voyage. 
In this manner they occupied two years, and the 
third having brought them by the pillars of Pler- 
cules to Egypt, they related what to me appears 
incredible, that they had the sun on their right 
hand ; and by this means was the form of Africa 
first known.’ Similar expeditions round Africa 
were performed by other people (Herod., ut supra ; 
Plin. Hist Nat. ii. 67; Arrian, Rer. Ind. ad fin.) 
The honour, however, of being the first to equip 
an expedition for the purpose of circumnavigating 
Africa belongs to Pharaoh-Necho, who thereby 
ascertained the peninsular form of that continent, 
twenty-one centuries before the Cape of Good 
Hope was seen by Diaz, or doubled by Vasco de 
Gama. The assertion by Herodotus, that the sun 
(when rising) was on the right hand of these Egyp¬ 
tian navigators, though incredible to him, is satis¬ 
factory to his modern readers, who are indebted 
to his doubts for proof of a fact which might other¬ 
wise have been called in question. 

Before entering on this voyage of discovery, 
Necho had commenced re-opening the canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, which had been cut many 
years before by Sesostris or Rameses the Great. 
The work, however, if we may believe Plerodotus, 
was abandoned, an oracle warning the Egyptian 
monarch that he was labouring for the barbarian 
(Herod, ii. 158). 

Necho also turned his attention to the Egyptian 
conquests already made in Asia ; and, fearing lest 
the growing power of the Babylonians should 
endanger the territories acquired by the arms of 
his victorious predecessors, he determined to check 
their progress, and to attack the enemy on his own 
frontier. With this view he collected a powerful 
army, and entering Palestine, followed the route 
along the sea-coast of Judaea, intending to besiege 
the town of Carchemish on the Euphrates. But 
Josiah, king of Judah, offended at the passage of 
the Egyptian army through his territories, resolved 
to impede, if unable to prevent, their march, 
Necho sent messengers to induce him to desist. 
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assuring him that he had no hostile intentions 
against Judaea, 4 but against the house wherewith 
1 have war; for Gocl commanded me to make 
haste.’ This conciliatory message was of no avail. 
Josiah posted himself in the valley of Megiddo, 
and prepared to oppose the Egyptians. Megiddo 
was a city in the tribe of Manasseh, between forty 
and fifty miles to the north of Jerusalem, and 
within three hours of the coast. It is called by 
Herodotus Magdolus. In this valley the feeble 
forces of the Jewish king, having attacked Necho, 
were routed with great slaughter. Josiah being 
wounded in the neck with an arrow, ordered his 
attendants to take him from the field. Escaping 
from the heavy shower of arrows with which their 
broken ranks were overwhelmed, they removed 
him from the chariot in which he had been 
wounded, and placing him in a 4 second one that 
he had,’ they conveyed him to Jerusalem, where 
he died (2 Kings xxiii. 29, seq. ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20, seq.) 

Intent upon his original project, Necho did not 
stop to revenge himself upon the Jews, but con¬ 
tinued his march to the Euphrates. Three months 
had scarcely elapsed, when, returning from the 
capture of Carchemish and the defeat of the Chal- 
dDeans, he learned that, though Josiah had left an 
elder son, Jehoahaz had caused himself to be pro¬ 
claimed king on the death of his father, without 
soliciting Necho to sanction his taking the crown. 
Incensed at this, he ordered Jehoahaz to meet him 
4 at Riblah, in the land of Hamath ; ’ and having 
deposed him, and condemned the land to pay a 
heavy tribute, he earned him a prisoner to Jerusa¬ 
lem. On arriving there, Necho made Eliakim, 
the eldest son, king, changing his name to Jehoi- 
akim ; and taking the silver and gold which had 
been levied upon the Jewish nation, he returned to 
Egypt with the captive Jehoahaz, who there termi¬ 
nated his short and unfortunate career. Herodo¬ 
tus says that Necho, after having routed the 
Syrians (the Jews) at Magdolus, took Cadytis, a 
large city of Syria, in Palestine, which, he adds, is 
very little less than Sardis (ii. 159, iii. 5). By 
Cadytis there is scarcely a doubt he meant Jerusa¬ 
lem ; the word is only a Greek form of the ancient, 
as well as the modern, name of that city. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the mural sculptures 
of Egypt present no commemoration of these 
triumphs on the part of Necho ; the sole record of 
•him which they give being the name of Necho, 
found among the hieroglyphics in the great hall of 
Karnak. His oval also occurs on vases, and some 
small objects of Egyptian art. 

Pleased with his success, the Egyptian monarch 
dedicated the dress he wore to the Deity who was 
supposed to have given him the victory. He did 
not long enjoy the advantages he had obtained. 
In the fourth year after his expedition, being 
alarmed at the increasing power of the Babylonians, 
he again marched into Syria, and advanced to the 
Euphrates. The Babylonians were prepared for 
his approach. Nebuchadnezzar completely routed 
his army, recovered the town of Carchemish, and, 
pushing his conquests through Palestine, took from 
Necho all the territory belonging to the Pharaohs, 
from the Euphrates to the southern extremity of 
Syria (2 Kings xxiv. 7 ; Ter. xlvi. 2 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 8). Nebuchadnezzar de¬ 
posed Jehoiachin, who had succeeded his father, 
and carried the warriors and treasures away to 


Babylon ; a short time previous to which Necho 
died, and was succeeded by Psammetichus II. 
(Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians , vol. i. 157, seq.) 

According to Manetho (Euseb. Chron. Armen., 
i. 219), Necho was the sixth king in the twenty- 
sixth dynasty, successor of Psammetichus, and as 
there had been another of the same name, he was 
properly Necho the Second. The period of his 
reign was, according to Manetho, six, according to 
Herodotus sixteen, years (consult Gesenius, Isaiah , 
i. 596)—-J. R. B. 

NECHOSHETII (D^nj; Xci\k6s), frequently 

translated in the A. V. brass , more properly means 
copper , usually in a wrought state, and sometimes 
also in the state of bronze. Copper is commonly 
found in pyrites, quartz, or spar, in veins; hence 
Job says 4 Nechosheth is molten [or fused] out of 
the stone’ (xxviii. 2). It is very hard, elastic, and 
durable; and on this account in early times it was 
used for most purposes for which iron came after¬ 
wards to be used (Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 150; Lucret. 
De Rer. Nat. v. 1287). In Scripture it is mentioned 
as employed for armour and weapons (1 Sam. 
xvii. 5, 6, 38; 2 Sam. xxii. 35; Ps. xviii. 35 
[where the A. V. gives incorrectly steel; as also 
Job xx. 24]; 1 Kings xiv. 27 ; for taches or hooks 
(Exod. xxvi. ii; xxxvi. 18); for covering the 
altar (Exod. xxvii. 2); for pillars and their orna¬ 
ments (1 Kings vii. 13-21); for vessels, both large 
and small (2 Kings xxv. 13 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 8) ; 
for mirrors (Exod. xxxviii. 8; comp. Job xxxvii. 
18) ; and for various utensils (2 Chron. iv. 16). 
It is also used for articles made of copper or 
bronze; as chains or fetters (Judg. xvi. 21 ; 2 Sam. 
iii. 34 ; 2 Kings xxv. 7 ; Jer. xxxix. 7 ; Lam. iii. 7). 
As compared with gold and silver it was esteemed 
vile, and so became metaphorically the designation 
of a vile person (Jer. vi. 28). It is also meta¬ 
phorically used to designate that which is strong 
(Ps. evii. 16; Jer. i. 18; xv. 20). A peculiar 
usage of the word occurs Ezek. xvi. 36, of which 
different interpretations have been given. Ge¬ 
senius understands by it money , like the Latin aes ; 
but there is no evidence that the Hebrews used 
copper money, and besides it seems to give a feeble 
turn to the passage to understand the word so here. 
Havernick thinks the allusion is to the gifts which 
the harlot had bestowed (ver. 33), having become 
worthless; they were of silver or gold, but they 
should be poured out as base copper; an interpre¬ 
tation which seems somewhat fanciful and far 
fetched. Fiirst understands by it the pudenda 
muliebria, and supposes the meaning of 4 Thy 
shame shall be poured forth ’ to be the same as 
that of nUTD in ver. 15, viz., thy whore¬ 

doms shall be profuse, and without restraint. Pie 
arrives at this, however, by making D^ITJ mean 
bottom or lower part (for which Ezek. xxiv. II, 
to which he refers, gives no authority), and so the 
lower part of the trunk, the pudenda. This is 
quite gratuitous, and not less so is it to make the 
words 4 Thy shame was poured forth,’ mean, Thy 
whoredom was carried on. May not Nechosheth 
be used here simply as a designation of what is 
worthless, and the meaning be that her worthless 
favours were profusely bestowed ?—W. L. A. 

NECHOTH (rifrOJ). This word occurs twice 

in the book of Genesis, and no doubt indicates a 
product of Syria, for in one case we find it carried 
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into Egypt as an article of commerce, and in 
another sent as a present into the same country. It 
occurs in the sarrre passages as ladanum , which is 
translated myrrh in the A. V. Many of the same 
general observations will therefore apply to both 
[Loth]. Nechoth has unfortunately been rendered 
spicery. This it is not likely to have meant, at 
least in the present sense of the term, for such 
commodities were not likely to be transported into 
Egypt from Gilead, though many eastern products 
were, no doubt, carried north by caravans into 
Asia Minor, up the Euphrates, and by Palmyra 
into Syria. In the present case, however, all the 
articles mentioned seem to be products indigenous 
in Syria. But it is necessary to attend strictly to 
the original names, for we are apt to be misled by 
the English translation. Thus, in Gen. xxxvii. 25, 
we read, ‘ Behold, a company of Ishmaelites came 
from Gilead with their camels, bearing spicery 
(nechoth ), and balm [tzeri), and myrrh ( lolh ), going 
to carry it down to Egypt.’ To these men Joseph 
was sold by his brethren, when they were feeding 
their flocks at Dothan, supposed to be a few miles 
to the north of Sebaste, or Samaria. It is curious 
that Jacob, when desiring a present to be taken to 
the ruler of Egypt, enumerates nearly the same ar¬ 
ticles (Gen. xliii. 11), 4 Carry down the man a 
present, a little balm [tzeri), and a little honey 
[debash), spices [nechoth) and myrrh [loth) ;’ ‘ Sumite 
de laudatissimis hujus terra? fructibus in vasis ves- 
tris,’ as Bochart explains it. (See the several 
words.) 

Bochart (. Hierozoicon , ii. lib. iv. c. 12) enters 
into a learned exposition of the meaning of necoth , 
of which Dr. Harris has given an abridged view 
in his article on spices. Bochart shows that the 
true import of nechoth has always been considered 
uncertain, for it is rendered wax by the paraphrast 
Jonathan, in the Arabic version of Erpenius, and 
in Beresith Rabba (sec. 91, near the end). Others 
interpret it very differently. The Septuagint ren¬ 
ders it dvfi tafia, perfume, Aquila s tor ax, the Syrian 
version resin , the Samaratin balsam , one Arabic ver¬ 
sion khurnoob or carob , another sumugha (or gum), 
Kimchi a desirable thing, Rabbi Selomo a collection 
of several aromatics. Bochart himself considers 
it to mean storax , and gives six reasons in support 
of his opinion, but none of them appears of much 
weight. Storax, no doubt, was a natural product 
of Syria, and an indigenous product seems to be 
implied; and Jerome (Gen. xliii. 11) follows 
Aquila in rendering it sty rax. Rosenmiiller, in 
his Bibl. Bot., p. 165, Eng. transl., adopts traga- 
canth as the meaning of nechoth , without expressing 
any doubt on the subject; stating that ‘ The Arabic 

word (l£j or neka or nett at), which is 


analogous to the Hebrew, denotes that gum 
which is obtained from the tragacanth, or, as it is 
commonly called, by way of contraction, traganth 
shrub, and which grows on Mount Lebanon, in 
the Isle of Candia, and also in Southern Europe.’ 
We have not been able to find any word simi¬ 
lar to nechoth, indicating the tragacanth, which, 
in our own MS. Materia Medica, is given under 
the Arabic name of kiiad, sometimes pronounced 
kithad; and, indeed, it may be found under the 
same name in Avicenna and other Arabic authors. 
Tragacanth is an exudation from several species of 
the genus Astragalus, and subdivision tragacantha, 
which is produced in Crete, but chiefly in Northern 
VOL, in, * 


Persia and in Koordistan. In the latter province, 
Dr. Dickson of Tripoli saw large quantities of it 
collected from plants, of which he preserved speci¬ 
mens, and gave them to Mr. Brant, British consul 
at Erzeroum, by whom they were sent to Dr. 
Lindley. One of these, yielding the best tragacanth, 
proved to be A. gumtnifer of Labillardiere. It 
was found by him on Mount Lebanon, where he 
ascertained that tragacanth was collected by the 
shepherds. It might therefore have been conveyed 
by Ishmaelites from Gilead to Egypt. It has in 
its favour, that it is a produce of the remote parts 
of Syria, is described by ancient authors, as Theo¬ 
phrastus, Dioscorides, etc., and has always been 
highly esteemed as a gum in Eastern countries : it 
was, therefore, very likely to be an article of com¬ 
merce to Egypt in ancient times. In Richardson’s 

Arabic Dictionary we find j’Uj nakdt , translated 

as meaning the best part of corn (or dates) when 
sifted or cleaned; also nukayet, the choicest part 
of anything cleaned, but sometimes also the refuse. 
—J. F. R. 

NEEDLEWORK. This is the rendering given 
in the A. V. to the Heb. HDpl (Judg. v. 30 ; Ps. 

15)? and also to Dpi (Exod. xxvi. 36; xxvii. 

16 ; xxviii. 39; xxxvi. 37; xxxviii. 18), though 
this latter, being the participle of the verb Dpi, 

ought rather to have been translated needleworker. 
Elsewhere the noun is translated ‘ broidered work ’ 
(Ezek. xvi. 10, 13, 18, etc.) Derived from Dpi, 
which signifies to variegate, deck with colours, adorn 
with versicoloured figures, there can be no doubt 
that the word designates an article decorated with 
variety of colours ; but whether this was done with 
the needle or in the loom remains somewhat un¬ 
certain. The LXX. give their verdict for the 
former [rfj iroiKLklq. too pafiidevroO, Exod. xxvii. 
16; xxxviii. 23); and so do the Talmudists and 
the Rabbins. Josephus, on the other hand, asserts 
that the variety of colours in the curtain of the 
tabernacle was produced in the loom [QoIvlkos 
( 3 a(pdis avyKCKpajuLlvoLs, Antiq. iii. 6. 4). This is 
favoured also by the use of the verb in Ps. cxxxix. 
15, where the reference is to the structure of a 
fabric, not to the adorning of it after it is formed. 
Gesenius takes the other view, and contends that 

denotes the act of the plumarius, or weaver 

of divers colours, while Dpi is properly that of the 
worker with the needle. In support of this is urged 

the affinity of Dpi to the Arab. Lj., a word which 
I J 

appears in the Span, recamare, and the Ital. 
ricamar , to embroider with the needle. But the 
Arab, word simply means, to produce a fabric with 
stripes, whether that be done by the needle or in 
the loom (‘striis signavit, seu strias intexuit panno,’ 
Freytag, Lex. s. v.); so that nothing decisive can 
be inferred from it; and the use of Dpi and 
in Scripture by no means authorises the distinc¬ 
tion which Gesenius makes. Thus, ex. gr., HDpl 
is used in the dual of a fabric variegated on both 
sides (Judg. v. 30), which cannot refer to colours 
added by stitching on pieces of cloth, and is more 
likely to refer to colours woven in than to em¬ 
broidery done by the needle ; it is also used of the 
varicoloured sails of the Egyptians (Ezek. xxvii. 
16), which were ‘covered with fanciful figures, 
flowers, and other devices, with squares in cheques, 
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and rich borders worked in various colours’ 
(Wilkinson, Egyptians in the time of the Pharaohs , 

p. 113). The Hebrews learned the art of weaving 

from the Egyptians (Joseph. Antiq ., bk. iii. 7 - 2 )> 
and as the art of embroidering with the needle was 
also common in Egypt, there is every probability 
that they acquired that also. Without, therefore, 
insisting upon a precision and a certainty for which 
we do not possess materials, we may admit needle¬ 
work as ranking among the arts practised by the 
Hebrews.—W. L. A. 


NEGEB ( 333 ; A. V., ‘the south,’ ‘ the south 

country; i] ipy/ios; yr) 7rpos Xt/ 3 a, etc.; Meredies). 
There are in the Bible several words which are 
usually translated in our A. V. as appellatives, 
but which the sacred writers appear to have em¬ 
ployed, at least in many cases, as geographical 
proper namessuch as Arabah, usually rendered 
‘ plain,’ but in most cases the name of the Jordan 
valley; MlSHOR, ‘ the plain,’ the proper name of 
the table-land of Moab; Shephelai-i, ‘the vale’ 
or ‘valley,’ the geographical name of the plain of 
Philistia. To these may be added the name 
Negeb, which is often employed by the sacred 
writers in a topographical sense, indicating not 
‘the south’ abstractly, but, like Shephelah and 
Arabah, a specific region or province. Thus in 
Gen. xii. 9, ‘ And Abram journeyed (from Bethel), 
going on still towai'd the south' (H 333 n, ‘to the 
Negeb’); and afterwards we read, ‘And Abram 
went up out of Egypt . . . into the south (!“Q 33 n, 
to the Negeb;’ chap. xiii. 1). And of Isaac it 
is said, ‘He dwelt in the south country ’ (JHfcQ 
333 H, ‘in the country of Negeb,’ xxiv. 62). Still 
more plainly does the word appear as a proper 
r.ame in Deut. i. 7, where four topographical names 
are used together, ‘ Take your journey, and go to 
the mount of the Amorites, and unto all nigh there¬ 
unto, in the plain , in the hills , and in the vale , and 
in the southP which ought to be rendered ‘ in Ara¬ 
bah, and in the mountain (that is, of Judah, ‘the 
hill country’ of the N. T.), and in Shephelah, and 
in Negeb.’ (See also Num. xiii. 17, 29; xxi. I; 
Deut. xxxiv. 3; Josh. x. 40, xii. 8, xv> 21; Judg. 
i. 9; I Sam. xxx. 1; Jer. xvii. 26, etc.) 

The Negeb is distinguished by several names 
taken from the tribes that inhabited it, or the 
country to which it was attached. Thus there is 
the Negeb of the Cherethites or Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxx. 14); Negeb of the Kenites , Negeb of the Jerah- 
meelites , and Negeb of Judah (1 Sam. xxvii. 10); 
the Negeb of Caleb (xxx. 14). At the time of the 
Exodus it was chiefly inhabited by the Amalekites 
(Num. xiii. 29). These statements, with various 
other incidental notices, while they do not mark 
the precise boundaries of the territory, yet clearly 
point out its position and extent. On the north it 
was bounded by the Shephelah and the mountains 
of Judah. A line drawn from Wady Sheriah east¬ 
ward to Khuweilifeli, and then to Maon, and from 
thence south-east to the extremity of the Dead Sea, 
would pretty accurately mark its northern border. 
On the east it bordered on the Arabah as far south 
as the parallel of Kadesh. _ Its southern border 
cannot now be defined; but it did not reach either 
to the peninsula of Sinai or to Egypt. (See an in¬ 
teresting little work by the Rev. E. Wilton, 
entitled, The Negeb, or South Country of Scripture, 
pp. 1-22.) 

The physical geography of the Negeb is different 


from that of any part of Palestine. It consists of 
wide rolling downs, mostly bare and desolate, 
burned up in summer by the unclouded sun, but 
covered in winter and spring with grass and green 
herbs, affording excellent pasturage for sheep, 
goats, and camels. In some places along the foot 
of the mountains, and in the beds of broad valleys, 
the soil is capable of cultivation. The whole 
region is arid. Springs and wells are few and far 
between ; perennial streams are unknown ; but the 
country is intersected by deep and rocky wadys 
(Heb. D^Stf), down whose beds torrents flow 
after heavy rain ; hence the allusion of the Psalmist, 

‘ Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams 
in the Negeb ’ (exxvi. 4). 

It is hoped that this explanation of an important 
geographical term will serve to throw light on 
many passages of Scripture, such as Jer. xxxii. 44 ; 
xxxiii. 13; Zech. vii. 7; Gen. xiii. I, etc. For 
fuller information, see the work already mentioned, 
which, though inaccurate on many points of detail, 
yet contains a large mass of useful matter.—J. L. P. 


NEGINAH, NEGINOTH. [Psalms.] 
NEGROPONTI. [Ikriti. ] 

NEHELOMITE (^m, Sept. A IXa^TTjs), a 

patronymic of Shemaiah the false prophet (Jer. 
xxix. 24, 31, 32); whence derived is uncertain, 
but probably a family name. Some suppose an 
allusion under it to Deut. xiii. 2 [1], 4, where the 
false prophet is called ‘ a dreamer of dreams ’ 

D*6n D^n, ckolem chalotn ); but this is very im¬ 
probable.—t. 

NEHEMIAH (HW, comforted of Jehovah; 

Sept. Nee/^ias). Three persons of this name occur 
in Scripture ; one, the son of Azbuk (Neh. iii. 16), 
respecting whom no more is known than that he 
was ruler in Beth-zur, and took a prominent part 
in repairing the wall of Jerusalem [Beth-zur]. 
Another is mentioned (Ezra ii. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7) 
among those who accompanied Zerubbabel on the 
first return from captivity. Nothing further is 
known of this man, though some writers (see 
Carpzov, Inirod. ad Lib. Bib. Vet. Testament!, Pt. 
i. 340, seq.) hold him, without valid reasons, to be 
the same with the well-known Jewish patriot 
Nehemiah, whose genealogy is unknown, ex¬ 
cept that he was the son of Hachaliah (Neh. i. 1), 
and brother ofHanani (Neh. vii. 2; comp. Neh. 
i. 2). Some think he was of priestly descent, be¬ 
cause his name appears at the head of a list ol 
priests in Neh. x. 1-8 ; but it is obvious, from Neh. 
Lx. 38, that he stands there as a prince, and not as 
a priest—that he heads the list because he was 
head of the nation. The Vulgate, in 2 Maccab. i. 
21, calls him ‘ sacei'dos Nehemias;’ but this is a 
false version of the Greek, which has lKi\ev<re roys 
lepeis Nee/xias, and not 6 iepebs , which the Latin 
would require. The Syriac agrees with the Greek. 
Others with much probability infer, from his station 
at the Persian court and the high commission he 
received, that he was, like Zerubbabel, of the tribe 
of Judah and of the house of David (Carpzov, 
Introduction etc., Pt. i. 339). 

While Nehemiah was cupbearer in the royal 
palace at Sliushan, in the twentieth year of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, or 444 years B.C. [Arta- 
xerxes], he learned the mournful and desolate 
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condition of the returned colony in Judaea. This 
filled him with such deep and prayerful concern 
for his country, that his sad countenance revealed 
to the king his * sorrow of heart; ’ which induced 
the monarch to ascertain the .cause, and also to 
vouchsafe the remedy, by sending him, with full 
powers, to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, and ‘ to 
seek the welfare of the children of Israel.’ Being 
furnished with this high commission, and enjoying 
the protection of a military escort (ch. ii. 9), Nehe- 
miah reached Jerusalem in the year B.c. 444, and 
remained there till B.c. 432, being actively engaged 
for twelve years in promoting the public good (ch. 
v. 14). The principal work which he then accom¬ 
plished was the rebuilding, or rather the repairing, 
of the city wall, which was done ‘ in fifty and two 
days’ (ch. vi. 15), notwithstanding many dis¬ 
couragements and difficulties, caused chiefly by 
Sanballat, a Moabite of Horonaim, and Tobiah, 
an Ammonite, who seem to have been leading 
men in the rival and unfriendly colony of Samaria 
(ch. iv. 1-3; ch. iii. 33-35 in Heb. text). These 
men, with their allies among the Arabians, Ammon¬ 
ites, and Ashdodites (ch. iv. 7 ; ch. iv. 1 in Heb .), 
sought to hinder the re-fortifying of Jerusalem, 
first by scoffing at the attempt ; then by threatening 
to attack the workmen—which Nehemiah averted 
by ‘ setting a watch against them day and night,’ 
and arming the whole people, so that ‘ every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the work, and 
with the other hand held a weapon’ (ch. iv. 7-18; 
ch. iv. 1-13 in Heb.) ; and finally, when scoffs and 
threats had failed, by using various stratagems to 
weaken Nehemiah’s authority, and even to take 
his life (ch. vi. 1-14). But in the midst of these 
dangers from without, our patriot encountered 
troubles and hindrances from his own people, 
arising out of the general distress, which was aggra¬ 
vated by the cruel exactions and oppression of their 
nobles and rulers (ch. v. 1-5). These popular 
grievances were promptly redressed on the earnest 
and solemn remonstrance of Nehemiah, who had 
himself set a striking example of retrenchment and 
generosity in his high office (ch. v. 6-19). It ap¬ 
pears also (ch. vi. 17-19) that some of the chief 
men in Jerusalem were at that time in conspiracy 
with Tobiah against Nehemiah. The wall was 
thus built in ‘ troublous times ’ (Dan. ix. 25); and 
its completion was most joyously celebrated by a 
solemn dedication under Nehemiah’s direction (ch. 
xii. 27-43). 

Having succeeded in fortifying the city, our re¬ 
former turned his attention to other measures in 
order to secure its good government and prosperity. 
He appointed some necessary officers (ch. vii. 1-3 ; 
also ch. xii. 44-47), and excited among the people 
more interest and zeal in religion by the public read¬ 
ing and exposition of the law (ch. viii. 1-12), by 
the unequalled celebration of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles (ch. viii. 13-18), and by the observance of a 
national fast, when the sins of the people and the 
iniquities of their fathers were publicly and most 
strikingly confessed (ch. ix.), and when also a 
solemn covenant was made by all ranks and classes 
‘ to walk in God’s law,’ by avoiding intermarriages 
with the heathen, by strictly observing the Sabbath, 
and by contributing to the support of the temple- 
service (ch. x.) But the inhabitants of the city 
were as yet too few to defend it and to ensure its 
prosperity; and hence Nehemiah brought one out 
of every ten in the country to take up his abode in 


the ancient capital, which then presented so few 
inducements to the settler, that ‘ the people blessed 
all the men that willingly offered themselves to 
dwell at Jerusalem’ (ch. vii. 4; also ch. xi. 1-19). 

In these important public proceedings, which ap¬ 
pear all to have happened in the first year of his 
government, Nehemiah enjoyed the assistance of 
Ezra, who is named on several occasions as taking 
a prominent part in conducting affairs (ch. viii. 1, 
9, 13 ; xii. 36). Ezra had gone up to Jerusalem 
thirteen years before according to some, or thirty- 
three years according to others; but on either 
reckoning, without supposing unusual longevity, he 
might well have lived to be Nehemiah’s fellow- 
labourer [Ezra]. These contemporaries are alike 
eminent among the benefactors of the Jewish 
people—alike patriotic and zealous, though not 
uniform in character, or the same in operation. In 
the character of Ezra we find no indication of the 
self-complacency which forms a marked feature in 
that of Nehemiah. The former, in accordance 
with his priestly calling, laboured chiefly in pro¬ 
moting the interests of religion, but the latter had 
most to do with the general affairs of government; 
the one was in charge of the temple, the other of 
the state. 

Nehemiah, at the close of his successful admini¬ 
stration, ‘from the twentieth year even to the 
thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the king ’ (ch. v. 
14), returned to Babylon in the year B.C. 432, and 
resumed, as some think, his duties as royal cup¬ 
bearer. 

He returned, however, after a while, to Jeru¬ 
salem, where his services became again requisite, 
in consequence of abuses that had crept in during 
his absence. His stay at the court of Artaxerxes 
was not very long (certainly not above nine years); 

‘ for after certain days he obtained leave of the 
king and came to Jerusalem’ (ch. xiii. 6, 7). The 

phrase ‘after certain days’ (D'D'* ypp, at the end 
of days ) is indeed quite vague, and hence many 
take it, as in our common biblical chronology, for 
the space of one year, while others, on the con¬ 
trary, reckon it a period of about twenty years, 
and so consider the return to have happened about 
B.C. 410 (Prideaux, i. 520; Jalm, Einleitung ins 
A. Test ., ii. 288; Winer, Real-worterbncli). But 
the former reckoning appears too short, for it is 
exceedingly improbable that affairs could fall into 
such confusion had Nehemiah been absent only 
one year; and the latter, though it has much in 
its favour, is too long, for it makes Nehemiah 
return after the death of the very king from whom 
he obtained leave to go back. Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus died in B.c. 423, having reigned forty-one 
years; and hence Nehemiah’s return to Jerusalem 
cannot be dated later than B.c. 423, which allows 
only nine years for his stay at Babylon. If, then 
we date his return about B.C. 424, we at once bring 
it within the reign of Artaxerxes, and allow time 
enough for abuses to creep in during his absence, 
or at least for the particular abuse which is ex¬ 
pressly named (ch. xiii. 4-9) as having actually 
arisen (Havernick, Einleitung ins A. Test., ii. 324). 

After his return to the government of Judaea, 
Nehemiah enforced the separation of all the mixed 
multitude from Israel (ch. xiii. 1-3); and accord¬ 
ingly expelled Tobiah the Ammonite from the 
chamber which the high-priest, Eliashib, had 
prepared for him in the temple (ch. xiii. 4-9). 
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Better arrangements were also made for the sup¬ 
port of the temple-service (ch. xiii. 10-14), an d 
for the rigid observance of the Sabbath (ch. xiii. 
15-22). One of the last acts of his government 
was an effort to put an end to mixed marriages, 
which led him to ‘chase’ away a son of Joiada the 
high-priest, because he was son-in-law to Sanballat 
the Iieronite (ch. xiii. 23-29). The duration of 
this second administration cannot be determined : 
only it is evident that Joiada was high-priest during 
that period. Now Joiada, according to some 
chronologists, succeeded his father Eliashib in the 
year B.C. 413 ; and hence we may gather that 
Nehemiah’s second rule lasted at least ten years, 
namely, from B.C. 424 to- 413. It is not unlikely 
that he remained at his post till about the year B. c. 
405, towards the close of the reign of Darius 
Nothus, who is generally supposed to be ‘ Darius 
the Persian,’ mentioned in ch. xii. 22 [Darius]. 
At this time Nehemiah would be between sixty 
and seventy years old, if we suppose him (as most 
do) to have been only between- twenty and thirty 
when he first went to Jerusalem. That he lived 
to be an old man is thus quite probable from the 
sacred history; and this is expressly declared by 
Josephus, who ( Antiq . xi. 5. 6) states that he died 
at an advanced age (els yijpas dtpiKbpicvos). Of the 
place and year of his death nothing is known. 

Besides the account in Josephus, there are some 
notices of Nehemiah in the Apocrypha. The Son 
of Sirach (ch. xlix. 13) mentions him with great 
honour as the rebuilder of the city walls ; and in 
2 Maccab. i. 19-36, he is said to have discovered 
the holy fire that had been concealed by Jeremiah 
the prophet, at the destruction of the temple, which 
is clearly a mere legend. In 2 Maccab. ii. 13, he 
is said to have formed a library, and collected the 
books of the kings and prophets, and of David ; 
and hence some think it probable that he was con¬ 
cerned in forming the canon of Hebrew Scriptures 
—which is quite credible [Canon], 

Two titles are given to Nehemiah, expressive of 
his office. One is iiri 3 , pechah (ch. xii. 26),. which 
is translated ‘ governor.’ It is considered a Persian 
word, meaning friend or assistant of a king, and of 
the same origin as pasha , still used for the governor 
of a Turkish province. The other is KD&Hn, 
tirshatha , in ch. viii. 9, which might also be trans¬ 
lated ‘governor,’ as it comes probably from a 
Persian word, meaning severe or stem, and hence 
applicable to a ruler ; or perhaps from a Zend 
root meaning to command. But in Neh. vii. 65, 
70, this title denotes not Nehemiah, but Zerub- 
babel, as is evident from Ezra ii. 63-70.—B. D. 

NEPIEMIAH, Book of. This, which bears 
the title iTDnj 'HITH, Nehemiah 1 s Words , was an¬ 
ciently connected with Ezra, as if it formed part 
of the same work (Eiclihorn, Einleitung ; ii. 627). 
This connection is still indicated by its first word, 
•»m, ‘And it came to pass.’ It arose, doubtless, 
from the fact that Nehemiah is a sort of continua¬ 
tion of Ezra [Ezra]. From this circumstance 
some ancient writers were led to call this book the 
2d book of Ezra, and even to regard that learned 
scribe as the author of it (Carpzov, Inlroductio , 
etc., p. 336). There can, however, be no reason¬ 
able doubt that it proceeded from Nehemiah, for 
its style and spirit, except in one portion, are 
wholly unlike Ezra’s. Here we find no Chaldee 
documents, as in Ezra, though we might expect 


some from ch. ii. 7, 8, 9, and ch. vi. 5 ; and here 
also the writer discovers a species of egotism never 
manifested by Ezra (Neh. v. 14-19 ; Eichhorn, 
Einleitung ins A. Test., ii. 619). 

The canonical character of Nehemiah’s work is 
established by very ancient testimony. It should 
be noticed, however, that this book is not expressly 
named by Melito of Sardis (a.d. 170) in his ac¬ 
count of the sacred writings; but this creates no 
difficulty, since he does mention Ezra, of which 
Nehemiah was then considered but a part (Eich- 
hom, Emleitung, ii. 627). 

The contents of the book have been specified 
above in the biography of the author. The work 
can scarcely be called a history of Nehemiah and 
his times. It is rather a collection of notices of 
some important transactions that happened during 
the first year of his government, with a few scraps 
from his later history. The contents appear to be 
arranged in chronological order, with the exception 
perhaps of ch. xii. 27-43, where the account of the 
dedication of the wall seems out of its proper place : 
we might expect it rather after ch. vii. 1-4, where 
the completion of the wall is mentioned. 

As to the date of the book, it is not likely that 
it came from Nehemiah’s hand till near the close 
of his life. Certainly it could not have been all 
written before the expulsion of the priest, recorded 
in ch. xiii. 23-29, which took place about the year 
B.C. 413. 

While the book as a whole may be considered 
to have come from Nehemiah, it consists in part 
of compilation. Fie doubtless wrote the greater 
part himself, but some portions were evidently 
taken from other works, and some indicate a date 
later than his day. It is allowed by all that he is, 
in the strictest sense, the author of the narrative 
from ch. i. to ch. vii. 5 (Iiavernick, Einleitung, 
ii. 304). The account in ch. vii. 6-73 is avowedly 
compiled, for he says in ver. 5, ‘ I found a register,’ 
etc. This register we actually find also in Ezra ii. 
1-70 : hence it might be thought that our author 
borrowed this part from Ezra; but it is more likely 
that they both copied from public documents, such 
as ‘ the book of the chronicles’ (D'WI V "OT), men¬ 
tioned in Neh. xii. 23. Had Nehemiah taken his 
list from Ezra, we might expect agreement, if not 
identity, in the contents ; whereas the two registers 
present an amazing numloer of discrepancies, which 
cannot now be reconciled, though some try to 
account for them by supposing that they were 
taken from public records that were discordant. 
Others, however, think it possible that these dis¬ 
crepancies arose from the errors of transcribers. 

Chapters viii.-x. were probably not written by 
Nehemiah, since the narrative respecting him is in 
the third person (ch. viii. 9 ; x. 1), and not in the 
first, as usual (ch. ii. 9-20). Havemick, indeed 
( Emleitung , ii. 305-308), makes it appear, from 
the contents and style, that Ezra was the writer of 
this portion. The remaining chapters (xi.-xiii.) 
also exhibit some marks of compilation (ch. xii. 
26, 47) ; but there are, on the contrary, clear 
proofs of Nehemiah’s own authorship in ch. xii. 
27-43, and in ch. xiii. 6-31 ; and hence Haver- 
nick thinks (Einleitung, ii. 315-319) he wrote the 
whole except ch. xii. 1-26, which was probably 
added by a later writer, who took it from ‘ the 
book of the chronicles,’ mentioned in ver. 23. 

The mention of Jaddua as a high-priest, in ch. 
xii. 11, 22, has occasioned much perplexity. This 
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Jaddua appears to have been in office in B.C. 332, 
when Alexander the Great came to Jerusalem 
(Joseph. Antiq. xi. 8) : how then could he be 
named by Nehemiah ? The common, and perhaps 
the fairest, escape from this difficulty, is to regard 
the naming of Jaddua as an addition by a later 
hand. Yet it is just credible that Nehemiah wrote 
it, if we bear in mind that he lived to be an old 
man, so as possibly to see the year B.C. 370; and 
if we further suppose that Jaddua had at that time 
entered on his office, so that he filled it for about 
forty years, i. e., till B.C. 332. In support of this 
conjecture, see especially Havernick’s Einleitung, 
ii. 320-324. 

The exegetical helps for the explanation of this 
book are chiefly, Poli Synopsis ; Jo. Clerici Comm, 
in Lib. Historicos V. T., Amst. 1708 ; Maurer, 
Comment. Crit. Grammat. in V. T., vol. i., Lips. 
1833 ; Strigelii Scholia in Nehem ., Lips. 1575 ; 
Rambach, Annotationes in Librum Nehemice; and 
Bertheau, Exeget. Handbnch, xvii.—B. D. 

NEHILOTH. [Psalms.] 

NEI-IUSHTA (NWnj, brass; Sept. N 6 r 0 a), 
the mother of king Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxiv. 8). 

NEHUSHTAN ; Sept. Neeoddv; Alex. 

Neo-fla?) ; the name given to the serpent of brass 
which Moses made in the wilderness, and which, 
preserved as a memorial of God’s grace and power, 
became in later ages an object of idolatrous wor¬ 
ship ; on which account it was destroyed by king 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 4). It is disputed 
whether the name was given by Idezekiah in con¬ 
tempt, or was the name by which the idolatrous 
Israelites designated it as the object of their wor¬ 
ship. Those who take the former view suppose 
that Hezekiah, to disabuse the minds of the people 
of the superstitious reverence with which they re¬ 
garded the serpent, called it Nehushtan, i. e., a 
piece of brass (‘ Quo impensius id colebatur, eo 
magis depretiendum putavit; quasi diceret : Acs 
est , praeterea. nihil .’ Grot.) Both the LXX. and 
the Vulg. follow this rendering; and so the pas¬ 
sage is explained by Kimchi, Miinster, Vatablus, and 
others, and Archbishop Whately has made the pas¬ 
sage so explained the basis of one of his admirable 
essays (Errors of Romanism, Ess. I.) The other 
view, according to which Nehushtan — thebrazen God 
( Erzgott, Ewald; Eherner Gotze, Zunz) was the 
name by which the Israelites worshipped the idol, 
is followed by the Targumist, the Peshito Syr., and 
by the great majority of interpreters. The origi¬ 
nal will bear either rendering; but as it was 
hardly worth while to record so formally the name 
by which a destroyed idol was known, the former 
is perhaps on general grounds to be preferred.— 
W. L. A. 

NEIEL perhaps ‘treasure of 

God ’Ivarfk, Alex. ’A vvfjk; Nehiel), a place 
mentioned only in Josh. xix. 27 as one of the land¬ 
marks on the border of Asher. It stood upon the 
east border of the tribe, and between Beth-emek 
and Cabul. Cabul is the modern Kabid, eight 
miles east of Akka ; Beth-emek is unknown, but 
Jephthah-el, which was the next place to it on the 
south, has been identified with Wady Abilin ; and 
therefore Neiel must be looked for between Wady 
Abilin and Kabtil. The site has not yet been 


discovered ( Handbook , p. 377; Robinson, B. R., 
iii. 103). The name Neiel does not occur in any 
classic or ecclesiastical writer.—J. L. P. 

NEKEB plan, ‘the cavern;’ Naj 3 ok; Alex. 

Na/ce/ 3; Neceb ). The Hebrew text favours the 
opinion that this word should be united with the 
preceding. Hp 3 n ‘‘DTK is ‘ Adami-Nekeb,’ or 

‘ Adami-the-Cavem the Greek makes them two 
distinct names, but Jerome renders Adami quce est 
Neceb (see Reland, Pal., p. 545 )* The Jewish 
Rabbins agree with the Septuagint, and in the 
Talmud they give a list of the old cities of Naphtali 
with their (then) modern names (Reland, Pal., p. 
716). The modern name of Nekeb they give as 
Tziadatha (fcsjTP'Y‘), which is now unknown. 

Nekeb, or Adami-Nekeb, was a town on the 
border of Naphtali, apparently on the northern 
border, for Zaanannim, with which it is joined, 
was near Kedesh (Judg. iv. 11). Probably it lay 
near the brow of the mountains overlooking the 
plain of Dan. No name has been discovered in 
that region which would suggest identity with this 
old city.—J. L. P. 

NEMALAH (n^D 3 ; Sept. Mtf/ywtf; Vulg. 

Formica; fifth order of insects; Hymenoptera, 
Linn. ; occurs Prov. vi. 6 ; xxx. 25). Ants have 
only latterly become the subjects of accurate ob¬ 
servation. The investigations of Latreille, Gould, 
Geer, Huber, and Kirby and Spence, have dissi¬ 
pated many erroneous notions respecting them and 
revealed much interesting information concerning 
their domestic polity, language, migrations, affec¬ 
tions, passions, virtues, wars, diversions, etc. The 
following facts are selected as relevant to Scriptural 
illustration. Ants dwell together in.societies ; and 
although they have ‘ no guide, overseer, or ruler,’ 
yet they have all one soul, and are animated by 
one object—their own welfare, and the welfare of 
each other. Each individual strenuously pursues 
his own peculiar duties ; and regards (except in the 
case of females), and is regarded by, every other 
member of the republic with equal respect and 
affection. They devote the utmost attention to 
their young. The egg is cleaned and licked, and 
gradually expands under this treatment, till the 
worm is hatched, which is then tended and fed with 
the most affectionate care. They continue their 
assiduity to the pupa, or chrysalis, which is the 
third transformation. They heap up the pupae, 
which greatly resemble so many grains of wheat, or 
rather rice, by hundreds in their spacious lodges, 
watch them in an attitude of defence, carry them 
out to enjoy the radiance of the sun, and remove 
them to different situations in the nest, according 
to the required degree of temperature ; open the 
pupa, and at the precise moment of the transforma¬ 
tion, disenthral the new-born insect of its habili¬ 
ments. 

The most prevalent and inexcusable error, how¬ 
ever, respecting ants, has been the belief that they 
hoard up grains of corn, chiefly wheat, for their 
supply during winter, having first bitten out the 
germ to prevent it from growing in their nests. 
The learned Bochart has collected an immense 
array of the most eminent authors and naturalists 
of antiquity (Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Arabian), 
who all gravely propound this assertion. Notwith¬ 
standing that this notion has been completely ex- 
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ploded during the last hundred years, with regard 
to European ants, the belief of it constitutes to this 
hour one of our popular errors. Even Solomon 
himself, whose renowned attainments in natural 
history included the knowledge of insects (i Kings 
iv. 33)) has been inconsiderately supposed to have 
sanctioned the same opinion in the two passages 
in his writings which refer to the ant. The mis¬ 
take has no doubt arisen from the great similarity, 
both in shape, size, and colour, before mentioned, 
of the pupa or chrysalis of the ant to a grain of 
corn, and from the ants being observed to carry 
them about, and to open the cuticle to let out the 
enclosed insect. It is now also ascertained beyond 
a doubt that no European ants, hitherto properly 
examined, feed on corn , or any other kind of grain. 
Bonnet found that, however long they had been 
kept without food, they would not touch corn. 
Nor do they attack the roots or stems of corn, nor 
any other vegetable matter. Nor has any species 
of ant been yet found with food of any kind laid up 
in its nest. The truth is, that ants are chiefly car¬ 
nivorous, preying indiscriminately on all the soft 
parts of other insects, and especially the viscera; 
also upon worms, whether dead or alive, and small 
birds or animals. If unable to drag their booty to 
the nest, they make an abundant meal upon it, and, 
like the bee, disgorge it, upon their return home, 
for the use of their companions ; and they appeal¬ 
able to retain at pleasure the nutritious juices un¬ 
changed for a considerable time. Ants are also 
extremely fond of saccharine matter, which they 
ob'ain from the exudation of trees, or from ripe 
fruits, etc. ; but their favourite food is the saccharine 
exudation from the body of the aphides, or plant- 
lice. These creatures are the milch kine of the 
ants. By a remarkable coincidence, which M. 
Huber justly considers too much to be ascribed to 
chance, the aphides and the ants become torpid at 
the same degree of cold (27 deg. Fahr.), and revive 
together at the same degree of warmth. He says, 

* I am not acquainted with any ants to whom 
the art of obtaining from the pucerons (aphides) 
their subsistence is unknown. We might even 
venture to affirm that these insects are made for 
their use’ (Huber, Natural History of Ants, p. 
210, etc.) 

It is highly probable that the exotic ants subsist 
by similar means. The accounts given us of the 
termites, or ants, inhabiting the hottest climates, 
clearly show that they are carnivorous. In the 
Introduction to Entomology , by Kirby and Spence, 
some diffidence is expressed (ii. 46) respecting the 
inference that no exotic ants have magazines of 
provisions, till their habits shall have been ‘ more 
accurately explored.’ Still, are we not in posses¬ 
sion of sufficient data to form a strong presumption 
in regard to the ants of Palestine, to which Solo¬ 
mon of course alludes in his writings ? The ants 
of the Holy Land certainly have to encounter a 
degree of cold quite as severe as ever occurs in 
England (. Physical Hist, of Palestine , 210, 216). 
Is it not highly probable that the ants at such 
times become torpid , and need no magazine of 
provisions? And since we learn from the same 
authority (p. 31) that there are intervals, even in 
the depth of winter, when the sun shines, and 
there is no wind, when it is perfectly warm, 
sometimes almost hot, in the open air, may not 
the ants of Palestine and their food revive to¬ 
gether at such times, as is the case in our own 


country, where ants may often be seen pursuing 
their avocations over the snow ? With regard to 
Solomon’s words respecting the ant, Kirby and 
Spence are of opinion ‘ that if they are properly 
considered it will be found that the interpretation 
which seems to favour the ancient error respecting 
ants has been fathered upon them rather than 
fairly deduced from them. He does not affirm 
that the ant, which he proposes to the sluggard as 
an example, laid up in lier magazine stores of 
grain against winter, but that, with considerable 
prudence and foresight, she makes use of pi'oper 
seasons to collect a supply of provisions sufficient 
for her purposes. There is not a word in them 
implying that she stores up grain or other provi¬ 
sions. She prepares her bread and gathers her 
food (namely, such food as is suited to her) in 
summer and harvest (that is, when it is most 
plentiful), and thus shows her wisdom and pru¬ 
dence by using the advantages offered to her.’ A 
brief examination of the passages (Prov. vi. 6 ; xxx. 
25), with reference to their context, will serve to 
confirm these observations. In the preceding 
verses, Solomon has cautioned his readers against 
incurring dangerous responsibilities on behalf of 
another. Should this have inadvertently been 
done, he advises the surety to give no sleep to his 
eyes, nor slumber to his eyelids till be has delivered 
himself from his rash engagement. He then adds, 

* Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, 
and be wise : which having no guide, overseer, 01- 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.’ The sense is 
thus ably given by Dr. Hammond: ‘As in the 
matter just mentioned the least delay is pernicious, 
so in all things else sluggishness, or negligence of 
those things which concern us most nearly , should 
ever be avoided ; and if we need any instructor 
on this head, we may go to one of the least and 
meanest of creatures.’ The moral, then, intended 
in Solomon’s allusion to the ant, is simply to 
avail one’s-self of the favourable time without delay. 
The description which follows, of the sluggard 
sleeping, evidently during the day, the proper 
season of activity, and of the consequences of his 
vice, agrees with this interpretation. The other 
passage (xxx. 25), probably by a different writer, 
also considers the ant simply as the symbol ot 
diligence. 

The peculiar use of the terms summer and har¬ 
vest, among the Jews, may have contributed to 
the erroneous interpretation. The Jews had no 
word to signify spring or autumn. They spoke 
only of summer and winter : by the former thev 
designated the whole of the more genial time of the 
year, and by the latter the whole of the less favour¬ 
able. Hence Solomon uses summer and harvest 
as synonymous terms (Prov. x. 5 ; xxvi. 1 : see 
also Jer. viii. 20; Matt. xxiv. 32). In the same 
way the Romans employed sestas and messis, and 
the Greeks 6tpos and Oeplfa. —J. F. D. 

NEPHTOAH, Waters of (nifiDJ •»£>, ‘Waters 

of Opening ;’ Na0S-t& ; Nephthoa), a fountain, and 
apparently a streamlet issuing from it (or perhaps 
a watering-place for cattle), on the border of Judah. 
Its position is described with considerable minute¬ 
ness. From the valley of Hinnom the border was 
drawn to the top of the hill on the west, that is, 
in the direction of the Convent of the Cross ; and 
the border was drawn from the top of the hill unto 
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the fountain of the water of NcpJUoah , and tlience 
to Kirjath-jearim (Josh. xv. 8, 9). A similar de¬ 
scription of the southern border of Benjamin is 
given in Josh, xviii. 14-16; and the name is not 
again mentioned in Scripture. Its site appears to 
have been unknown to Jerome and Eusebius, as 
they simply mention it as a fountain in the tribe of 
Benjamin. From the above passages it might be 
inferred that the Waters of Nephtoah lay some¬ 
where in or near a direct line between Jerusalem 
and Kirjath-jearim, but there is another passage 
which must considerably modify that conclusion. 
We read in 1 Sam. x. 2 that Rachel’s sepulchre 
lay near the border of Benjamin, and it is nearly 
three miles south of the valley of Hinnom. Conse¬ 
quently, from the top of the hill on the west of 
Hinnom the border must have turned southward, 
and we must look for the Waters of Nephtoah on 
the south or south-west of Jerusalem. Recent 
geographers have pretty generally agreed to identify 
Nephtoah with Ain Lifta , a fountain near the 
village of that name, two and a half miles north - 
'west of Jerusalem (Barclay, City of the Great King, 
p. 544 ; Tobler, Dritle Wan derung, p. 202^; cf. 
Topographic , 343, seq. ; Stewart, Tent and Khan, 
p. 349). This, however, cannot be reconciled 
with the statement of Samuel, which these writers 
appear to have overlooked. About a mile and a 
half from Jerusalem, on the road to Rachel’s tomb, 
and close to the convent of Mar Elyas, is an old 
well, which some have identified with Nephtoah 
(. Narrative of Mission to Jews, June 13). It is, 
however, a mere well. A much more probable 
site is Ain Yalo , in Wady el-Werd, three miles 
south-west of the city. It is a small fountain, 
whose waters flow into a large pool, and are drawn 
off to irrigate some gardens. Its water is esteemed 
at Jerusalem, whither it is conveyed in skins on 
the backs of donkeys (. Handbook , p. 232 ; Robin¬ 
son, B. A., iii. 265). In front of the fountain are 
some ruins. There is another larger and much 
more beautiful fountain a mile farther down the 
valley, called Ain Haniyeh, said by tradition to be 
the fountain in which Philip baptised the eunuch 
[Handbook, 1 . c. ; Barclay, p. 548). It is orna¬ 
mented with a niched facade and Corinthian 
pilasters.—J. L. P. 

NER fU ; Sept. Nt )p), the grandfather of king 

Saul. The accounts which are given of the re¬ 
lationship of this individual are, at first sight, 
somewhat discrepant; but it is not impossible to re¬ 
concile them. According to I Sam. xiv. 50, 51, 
he was the son of Abiel and the father of Abner, 
the brother of Kish the father of Saul. But in 1 
Sam. ix. 1, Kish, the father of Saul, is made the 
son of Abiel. This, however, may be got over by 
regarding son here as meaning grandson , according 
to*the lax use of the Ileb. p. When we turn to 
Chronicles, we find (viii. 33) the same order of 
succession Ner,—Kish,—Saul; only that another 
Kish appears as a brother of Ner (30)) an d their 
father is described as Abi-Gibeon, the father of 
Gibeon, i. e., the stem-father of the Gibeonites, or 
the proprietor of Gibeon. But in 1 Chron. ix. 
33-39, we have the name of Ner’s father given as 
Tehiel; in other respects the genealogy agrees with 
viii. 29-33. We may regard Abiel and Jehiel as 
names of the same person who was also by title 
Abi-Gideon ; and there seems no reason why there 
should not have been two in his family of the name 


of Kish—one his son, and the other his grandson. 
The family-tree, then, stood thus : — 

Abiei or Jehiel Abi Gideon. 

Kish-Ner and others. 

I 

Kish. 

Saul. 

From Abiel the genealogy ascended through Zeror, 
Aphiah or Abiah, and Bechorath or Bechor, to 
Benjamin (1 Sam. Lx. I ; 1 Chron. vii. 6-8), from 
whom Saul was thus seventh in descent.—W. L. A. 

NERD or Nard fnj) is mentioned in three 

places in the Song of Solomon, and by Mark 
and John in the N. T., under the name of 
vapdos. Both are translated in the A. V. by 
the word spikenard, which indicates a far-famed 
perfume of the East, that has often engaged 
the attention of critics, but the plant which yields 
it has only been ascertained in very recent times. 



That the nerd of Scripture was a perfume is evident 
from the passages in which it occurs. In Cant. i. 
12, iv. 14, we find it mentioned along with many 
of the most valued aromatics which were known to 
the ancients, and all of which, with the exception 
perhaps of saffron, must have been obtained by 
foreign commerce from distant countries, as Persia, 
the east coast of Africa, Ceylon, the north-west and 
the south-east of India, and in the present instance 
even from the remote Himalayan mountains. Such 
substances must necessarily have been costly when 
the means of communication were defective, and 
the gains of the successful merchant proportionally 
o-reat. That the nard or nardus was of great value 
I we learn from the N.T. (Mark xiv. 3; John xii. 3, 5 )* 
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Before proceeding to identify the plant yielding 
nard, we may refer to the knowledge which the 
ancients had of this ointment. Horace, at a period 
nearly contemporary, £ promises to Virgil a whole 
cadus (about thirty-six quarts) of wine, for a small 
onyx-box full of spikenard’ (Rosenmuller, p. 168). 

The composition of this ointment is given by 
Dioscorides, in lib. i. c. 77, vepl vapdiuov pajpov, 
where it is described as being made with nut oil, 
and having as ingredients malabathrum, schoenus, 
costus, amomum, nardus, myrrha, and balsamum ; 
that is, almost all the most valued perfumes of 
antiquity. 


402. Spikenard from a druggist’s in London. 

The nard, vapdos , was known in very early 
times, and is noticed by Theophrastus and by 
Hippocrates. Dioscorides, indeed, describes three 
kinds of nard. Of the first, called vdpdos ( nardos ) 
simply, there were two varieties, the one Syrian, 
the other Indian. The former is so called, not 
because it is produced in Syria, but because the 
mountains in which it is produced extend on one 
side towards Syria, and on the other towards India. 
This may refer to the Hindoo Khoosh, and to the 
extensive signification of the name Syria in ancient 
times, or to so many Indian products finding their 
way in those ages into Europe across Syria. These 
were brought there either by the caravan route 
from north-west India, or up the Persian Gulf and 
Euphrates. It is evident, from the passages 
quoted, that nard could not have been a produce 
of Syria, or its value would not have been so great 
either among the Romans or the Jews. The other 
variety is called Gangitis, from the Ganges, being 
found on a mountain round which it flows. It is 
described as having many spikes from one root. 
Hence it, no doubt, came to be called vap^barayys ; 
and from the word stachys being rendered by the 
word spike , it has been translated spikenard. The 
second kind is by Dioscorides, called Celtic Nard 
{vdpbos KeXriKir)), and the third kind mountain nard 
(vdpdos dpeiurj). If we consult the authors subse¬ 
quent to Dioscorides—as Galen, Pliny, Oribasius, 
iEtius, and Paulus Higineta—we shall easily be able 
to trace these different kinds to the time of the 
Arabs. As the author of this article has already 
said (v. infra) , on consulting Avicenna, we are 


referred from narden to sunbul , pronounced sum- 
bul , and in the Latin translation from nardum to 
spica , under which the Roman, the mountain, the 
Indian, and Syrian kinds are mentioned. So in 
Persian works on Materia Medica, chiefly transla¬ 
tions from the Arabic, we have the different kinds 
of sunbul mentioned; as —I. Sunbul hindee . 2. 
Sunbul roomie , called also sunbul uklelee and narden 
ukletee , evidently the above Celtic nard, said also to 
be called sunbul italion, that is, the nard which 
grows in Italy. 3. Sunbul jibullee , or mountain 
nard. The first, however, is the only one with 
which we are at present concerned. The syno¬ 
nyms given to it in these Persian works are,— 
Arabic, sunbul al teeb , or fragrant nard ; Greek, 
narden; Latin, nardooi7i; and Hindee, balchur 
and jatamansee. 

Sir William Jones ( Asiat. Res. ii. 416, 8vo) was 
the first to ascertain that the above Hindee and 
Sanscrit synonyms referred to the true spikenard, 
and that the Arabs described it as being like the 
tail of an ermine. The next step was of course to 
attempt to get the plant which produced the drug. 
This he was not successful in doing, because he had 
not access to the Himalayan mountains, and a wrong 
plant was sent him, which is that figured and de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Roxburgh [Asiat. Res. iv. 97, 438). 
The author of this article, when in charge of 
the East India Company’s botanic garden at Seha- 
runpore, in 30° of N. latitude, about 30 miles from 
the foot of the Himalayan mountains, being favour¬ 
ably situated for the purpose, made inquiries on 
the subject. He there learnt that jata??iansi> better 
known in India by the name bcilchur, was yearly 
brought down in considerable quantities, as an 
article of commerce, to the plains of India, from 
such mountains as Shalma, Kedar Kanta, and 
others, at the foot of which flow the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers. Having obtained some of the fresh 
brought-down roots, he planted them, both in the 
botanic garden at Seharunpore and in a nursery at 
Mussooree, in the Himalaya, attached to the garden. 
The plants produced are figured in his Illustration j 
of Hbnalayan Botany , t. 54, and a reduced figure 
is given in the accompanying woodcut (No. 401). 
The plant produced was found to belong to the 
natural family of Valerianece , and has been named 
?iardoslachys jata7nansi by De Candolle, and for¬ 
merly patrmia jata77ia7isi , by Mr. Dow, from 
plants sent home by Dr. Wallich from Gossam- 
tham, a mountain of Nepal [Pe7i7iy Cyclopaedia , 
art. Spikenard; and Royle, Must. Himal. Botany , 
p. 242). 

Hence there can be no doubt that th ejaiama7isi 
of the Hindoos is the simbul hhidee of the Arabs, 
which they compare to the tail of an ermine. This 
would almost be sufficient to identify the drug: the 
appearance to which it refers may be seen even in 
the woodcut (402, fig. 1), but very conspicuously 
in the specimens of the drug which the author has 
deposited in the Museum of Materia Medica in 
King’s College. This is produced in consequence 
of the woody fibres of the leaf and its footstalk not 
being decomposed in the cold and comparatively 
diy climate where they are produced, but remain 
and form a protection to the plant from the severity 
of the cold. There can be as little doubt that the 
Arabs refer to the descriptions of Dioscorides ; 
and both they, and the Christian physicians who 
assisted them in making translations, had ample 
opportunities, from their profession and their local 
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situation, of becoming well acquainted with things 
as well as words. There is as little reason to doubt 
that the vapdos of Dioscorides is that of the other 
Greek authors, and this will carry us into ancient 
times. As many Indian products found their way 
into Egypt and Palestine, and are mentioned in 
Scripture—indeed in the very passage with nard we 
have calamus, cinnamon, and aloes ( ahalim )—there 
is no reason why spikenard from the Himalayas 
could not as easily have been procured. The only 
difficulty appears to arise from the term vapoos 
having occasionally been used in a general sense, 
and therefore there is sometimes confusion between 
the nard and the sweet cane [Kaneh bosem], an¬ 
other Indian product. Some difference of opinion 
exists respecting the fragrance of the jaiamansi: it 
may be sufficient to state that it continues to be 
highly esteemed in Eastern countries in the present 
day, where fragrant essences are still procured from 
it, as the unguentum nardinum was of old.— 
J. F. R. 

NEREUS (Ni/petfs), a Christian at Rome to 
whom, with his sister, St. Paul sends his saluta¬ 
tion (Rom. xvi. 15). The name may be of Hebrew 
origin, or v *0 ; or it may be, as Grotius sug¬ 
gests, from the Sabine Nerio, a word according 
to Aldus Gellius signifying 4 virtus et fortitudo ’ 
(yV. A., xiii. 22), and with which Nero and Neri- 
enes the wife of Mars stand allied. Of this Nereus 
nothing is known. One of the same name ap¬ 
pears in the Roman martyrology, who is said to 
have been baptised by St. Peter, and Estius (in 
loc. ) suggests that ‘ perhaps ’ this may be he ; but 
this confutes itself, for as St. Peter did not visit 
Rome till a period after the writing of the epistle 
to the Romans (if he ever visited it at all), the 
Nereus baptised by him cannot be the Nereus sal¬ 
uted by St. Paul.—W. L. A. 

NERGAL (itfU; Sept. ’EpylX), a deity of the 

Cuthitesin the Assyrian empire (2 Kings xvii. 30), 
corresponding to Ares or Mars in the Hellenic and 
Latin mythology. His astrological symbol was the 
planet Mars, which still bears among the Zabians 
or Mendaeans the name of Nerig; and on 

the Assyrian monuments he is probably represented 
by the man-lion, sometimes also by the natural 
lion. He was the God of war and hunting, espe¬ 
cially of the latter, as Nin was the god especially 
of war but also of hunting. The titles by which 
he is designated are, king of battle, storm-ruler, 
champion of the gods, strong begetter, tutelar god 
of Babylonia, and god of the chase. From him 
the Assyrian monarchs boasted that they derived 
their descent. It has been conjectured that he 
represents the deified hero Nimrod, who was pro¬ 
bably worshipped under different titles. None of 
the minor deities of Assyria was held in equal re¬ 
verence with Nergal. Pie is associated in inscrip¬ 
tions and sculptures with Nin as the tutelary deity 
of the race, life, and home of the Assyrian kings. 
Few temples, however, appear to have been raised 
to him. The city Cutha, or Tiggaba, is constantly 
called his city in the inscriptions; so that when 
the men of Cuth were removed to Samaria, it 
was natural they should carry with them Nergal 
their tutelary deity. Various derivations of the 
name have been suggested. Fiirst traces it to 

to break in pieces , with added ; Gesenius identi¬ 


fies it with the Zabian Nerig , the / being appended 
as the mark of a diminutive, which was a sign of 
endearment; Von Bohlen compares the Sanscrit 
Nrigal , man-destroyer; and Rawlinson says the 
name 4 is evidently compounded of the two Ha- 
mitic roots— air, a man, and gula, great; so that 
he is the great man , or the great hero ’ (.Ancient 
Monarchies , i. 171 ; ii. 256. See also Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus , i. 631).—W. L. A. 

NERGAL-SHAREZER Pers. 

Nergal, prince of fire; Sept. Mapyavaaap ; Alex. 
NypyeX-o-ciacurap). I. A military chieftain under 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxix. 3). 2. The chief of 

the magi (Rab-mag) under the same king, and 
present in the same expedition (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13). 
There is reason to believe that the latter is the 
Nergal-shar-uzur of the Babylonian inscriptions, 
who is there styled Rabu-emga , or Rab-mag; and 
who is identified with Neriglissar , who murdered 
Evil Merodach, and succeeded him as king of Baby¬ 
lon. He reigned between three and four years. A 
palace built by him has been discovered at Babylon. 

NERI (N7 ]pt ), the son of Melchi, and father 
of Salathiel in our Lord’s genealogy (Luke iii. 27). 
[Genealogy of J. C. ; Salathiel.] 

NESHER p£0). This term is used in Scrip¬ 
ture to designate birds both of the eagle and of the 
vulture genus. It is derived from a root signifying 

to tear with the beak ; Arab. ^J, whence 
mansir , a bird of prey), and might there¬ 
fore be used of birds of prey generally. It is used 
chiefly of the eagle generically (Exod. xix. 4 ; 
Deut. xxxii. 11 ; 2 Sam. i. 23 ; Job ix. 26 ; xxxix. 
27 ; Prov. xxiii. 5, etc.) ; but in cases where the 
Nesher is distinguished from others of the genus 
aquila , as in Lev. xi. 15 ; Deut. xiv. 12, it is pro¬ 
bably the golden eagle that is intended. 

4 The Eagle, in zoology, forms a family of several 
genera of birds of prey, mostly distinguished for 
their size, courage, powers of flight, and arms for 
attack. The bill is strong, and bent into a plain 
pointed hook, without the notch in the inner curve 
which characterises falcons; the nostrils are covered 
with a naked cere or skin, of a yellow or a blue 
colour; the eyes are lateral, sunken, or placed 
beneath an overhanging brow ; the head and neck 
covered with abundance of longish, narrow-pointed 
feathers ; the chest broad, and the legs an cl thighs 
exceedingly stout and sinewy. Eagles, properly so 
called, constitute the genus Aquila , and have the 
tarsi feathered down to the toes ; they are clothed 
in general with brownish and rust-coloured feathers, 
and the tail is black, grey, or deep brown. Sea- 
eagles (genus Haliceteeus) have the tarsi or legs half 
bare and covered with horny scales ; not unusually 
the head, back, and tail more or less white. The 
larger species of both measure, from head to tip of 
tail, 3 feet 6 inches or more, and spread their wings 
above 7 feet 6 inches; but these are proportionally 
broad to their length : for it is the third quill feather 
which is the longest; as if the Creator intended to 
restrain within bounds their rapidity of flight, while 
by their breadth the power of continuing on the 
wing is little or not at all impeded. The claws of 
the fore and hind toe are particularly strong and 
sharp ; in the sea-eagles they form more than half 
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a circle, and in length measure from ii to if of an 
inch. These majestic birds have theii abode in 
Europe, on the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
Syria, and Arabia, wherever there are vast woody 
mountains and lofty cliffs : they occupy each a 
single district, always by pairs, excepting on the 
coasts, where the sea-eagle and the osprey {Pandion 
haliatus) may be found not remote from the region 
possessed by the rough-legged eagles—the first 
because it seeks to subsist on the industry of the 
second, and does not interfere with the prey of the 
third. It is in this last genus, most generally re¬ 



presented by the golden eagle {aquila ckrysceta ), 
that the most powerful and largest birds are found. 
That species in its more juvenile plumage, known 
as the ring-tailed eagle, the imperial eagle, or 
mogilnick {aq. heliaca), and the booted eagle [aq. 
pinnata) is found in Syria; and at least one species 
of the sea-eagles (the hal. ossifragus , albicilla , or 
albicaudus) frequents the coasts, and is even of 
stronger wing than the others. These build usually 
in the cliffs of Phoenicia, while the others are more 
commonly domiciliated within the mountains. Ac¬ 
cording to their strength and habits the former sub¬ 
sist on antelopes, hares, hyrax, bustard, stork, 
tortoises, and serpents; and the latter usually on fish; 
both pursue the catta ( pterocZes ), partridge, and 
lizard. The osprey alone being migratory retires 
to Southern Arabia in winter. None, excepting 
the last-mentioned, are so exclusively averse to 
carrion as is commonly asserted : from choice or 
necessity they all, but in particular the sea-eagles, 
occasionally feed upon carcases of horses, etc.; and 
it is well known in the East that they follow armies 
for that purpose. lienee the allusions in Job and 
Matt. xxiv. 28, though vultures may be included, 
are perfectly correct. So again are those which 
refer to the eagle’s eyrie, fixed in the most elevated 
cliffs. The swiftness of this bird, stooping among 
a flock of wild geese, with the rushing sound of a 
whirlwind, we have witnessed; and all know its 
towering flight, suspended on its broad wings among 
the clouds with little motion or effort. Thus the 
predictions, in which terrible nations coming from 
afar are assimilated to eagles, have a poetical and 


absolute truth, since there are species, like the 
golden, which really inhabit the whole circumfer¬ 
ence of the earth, and the nations alluded to bore 
eagles’ wings fc r standards, and for ornaments on 
their shields, helmets, and shoulders. In the 
northern half cf Asia, and among all the Turkish 
races, this practice is not entirely abandoned at this 
day, and eagle ensigns were constantly the com¬ 
panions of the dragons. China, India, Bactria, 
Persia, Egypt, the successors of Alexander, the 
Etruscans, the 1 Romans, the Cel he, and the Arabs, 
had eagle signs, of carved work, of metal, or the 
skins of birds, stuffed, and set up as if they were 
living. These, named att, der6s, aquila, eryx, 
simurg, humma or humaion, karakoosh (the birds 
of victory of different nations and periods of anti¬ 
quity), were always symbolical of rapid irresistible 
conquest. A black eagle was the ensign of Kalid, 
general of Mohammed, at the battle of Aisnadin, 
and the carved 3agle still seen on the walls of the 
citadel of Cairc, set up by Karakoosh, the vizir of 
Salahed-deen, ta commemorate his own name and 
administration, ndicates a species not here enume¬ 
rated. Aq. heliaca , here figured, is the species 
most common :n Syria, and is distinguished from 
the others by a spot of white feathers on each 
shoulder.—C. H. S.’ 

The Vulture seems to be referred to in Micah 
i. 16, where baldness is ascribed to the Nesher; 
the bird here referred to is probably the Vidtur 
barbatus of zoology. It is not so certain that the 
vulture is referred to where allusion is made (as in 
Job xxxix. 30; Prov. xxxvi. 17) to the bird as 
feeding on carrion ; for though the eagle usually 
kills its own foo:l, it does not invariably refuse to 
feed on dead bo lies (comp. Matt. xxiv. 28). 

The Vulture has a large and strong bill, straight 



404. V. fulvus. 


at fhe base, convex and rounded at the point; the 
nostrils are naked, rounded, and obliquely pierced ; 
the head and neck are bare of feathers, but covered 
with a short dowr, with a collar of long soft feathers 
at the base of the neck. They feed almost ex¬ 
clusively on carrion, but occasionally make inroads 
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on flocks. They are unable, however, to carry 
off in their talons what they kill, as do eagles. 
Their flight, though slow, is powerful and long 
sustained. Their flesh is so disgusting that even 
the scavenger-ants leave it untouched. 

Two species belong to the old world, the V. 
cinereus , and the V fulvus. Both are found 
spread over northern Africa and southern Europe, 
and both may have been known in Palestine.— 
W. L. A. 

NET. There are in Scripture several words de¬ 
noting different kinds of nets, and this, with the 
frequency of images derived from them, shows that 
nets were much in use among the Hebrews for 
fishing, hunting, and fowling. Indeed, for the two 
latter purposes, nets were formerly used to an extent 
of which now, since the invention of fire-arms, a 
notion can scarcely be formed, i. D'lil cherem , 
which denotes a net for either fishing or fowling. 
It is derived from a word signifying ‘ to shut up;’ 
and the idea is, therefore, founded on its shutting 
in the prey. It occurs in Hab. i. 16, 17; Ezek. 
xxvi. 5, 14; xlvii. 10, etc. In Zech. xiv. 11 and 
Mai. iii. 24 it is used in the sense of destnictio?i or 
curse. In Eccles. vii. 26, it is applied by an apt 
metaphor to female entanglements. 2. mik- 

mor or machmor , which occurs only in Ps. cxli. 10, 
Is. li. 20, where it denotes a hunter’s net,; but a 
longer word, from the same source, miODD mik- 
moreth , denotes the net of fishermen in the only 
passages in which it is found (Is. xix. 8; Hab. 
i. 15, 16). In these cases we find, by tracing the 
words to their source, that the idea is founded 
upon the plaiting, braiding, or interweaving of the 
net-work. 3. sebaka , which designates an 

actual hunting-net in Job xviii. 6; but elsewhere it 
is applied to net-work or lattice-work, especially 
around the capitals of columns (1 Kings vii. 18, 20, 
41, 42; 2 Kings xxv. 17; 2 Chron. iv. 12, 13; 
Jer. Iii. 22, 23); and also before a window or bal¬ 
cony (2 Kings i. 2). In the N. T. no other net 
than that for fishing alone is mentioned. The word j 
which describes it ( 8lktvov ) is usually confined to 
fishing-nets by classical writers, although sometimes 
applied to the nets of hunters. Another word to 
describe a net, a(jL(pl[3\7]crTpoi', occurs in Matt. iv. 
18; Mark i. 16, which, like cherem above, is 
founded on the idea of enfolding or shutting in the 
prey. 

We have no positive information concerning the 
nets of the Hebrews, and can only suppose that 
they were not materially different from those of the 
ancient Egyptians, concerning which we now possess 
very good information. Indeed, the nets of Egypt, 
the fishers who used them, and the fish caught by 
them, are more than once mentioned in Scripture 
(Is. xix. 8). The usual fishing-net among this 
people was of a long form, like the common drag¬ 
net, with wooden floats on the upper, and leads on 
the lower side. It was sometimes let down from a 
boat, but those who pulled it usually stood on the 
shore, and landed the fish on a shelving bank. 
This mode, however, was more adapted to river 
than to lake fishing ; and hence, in all the detailed 
examples of fishing in the N. T., the net is cast 
from and drawn into boats, excepting in one case 
where the draft being too great to take into the 
boat, the fishers dragged the net after their boats 
to the shore (John xxi. 6, 8). Sometimes use was 
made of a smaller net for catching fish in shallow 


water, furnished with a pole on either side, to which 
it was attached; and the fisherman, holding one of 
the poles in either hand, thrust it below the surface 
of the water, and awaited the moment when a shoal 
of fish passed over it. [Fish.] 



It is interesting to observe that the fishermen in 
the boat, excepting the master (No. 405), are almost 
naked, as are also those who have occasion to wade 
in the water in hauling the net to the shore (No. 
406). Such seems also to have been the practice 



among the Hebrew fishermen; for Peter, when he 
left the boat to hasten on shore to his risen Lord, 

‘ girt his fisher’s coat unto him, for he was naked ’ 

(John xxi. 7); although, in this case, the word 
‘ naked’ must be understood with some latitude. 
[Naked.] 

Nets were also used in taking birds, to an extent 
of which we can scarcely form an adequate concep- * 
tion. A clap-net was usually employed. This was 
of different kinds, that shown in the cut (No. 408), 
being the most common. It consisted of tv o sides 
'or frames, over which the net-work was spread; at 
one end was a short net, which they fastened to a 
bush, or a cluster of reeds, and at the other was one 
of considerable length, which, as soon as the birds 
were seen feeding in the area within, was pulled by 
the fowlers, causing the instantaneous collapse of 
the two sides (No. 407). Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
{Ancient Egyptians , iii. 45) says the nets are very 



similar to those used in Europe at the present day, 
but probably larger, and requiring a greater number 
of persons to manage them, than our own; which, 
however, may be ascribed to an imperfection in the 
contrivance for closing them. [Fowling.] 

In hunting, a space of considerable size was 
sometimes enclosed with nets, into which the 
animals were driven by beaters. The spots thus 
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enclosed were usually in the vicinity of the water 
brooks to which they were in the habit of repairing 
in the morning and evening; and having awaited 
the time when they went to drink, the hunters dis¬ 
posed their nets, occupied proper positions for 
observing them unseen, and gradually closed in 
upon them. The usages of the Egyptians, and, so 
far as can be ascertained, of other Oriental nations, 
in this respect, correspond with the intimations of 



408. 


Julius Pollux ( Onomast . v. 4), who states that two 
kinds of nets were employed in this mode of hunt¬ 
ing. One, a long net, called by the Greeks 5 Lktvs, 
was furnished with several ropes, and was supported 
on forked poles, varying in length to correspond 
with the inequalities of the ground over which it 
extended. The others were smaller nets, called 
evbdia, for stopping gaps. These practices are ob¬ 
viously alluded to in such passages as Job xix. 6; 
Ps. cxl. 5; Is. li. 20.—J. K. 

NETER (ini; Sept, and Symmachus, virpov ; 

Vulg. nitrum; English version ‘nitre’) occurs in 
Prov. xxv. 20; Jer. ii. 22; where the substance in 
question is described as effervescing with vinegar, 
and as being used in washing; neither of which 
particulars applies to what is now, by a misappro¬ 
priation of this ancient name, called ‘ nitre,’ and 
which in modern usage means the saltpetre of 
commerce, but they both apply to the natron , or 
true nitrum of the ancients. The similarity of the 
names which is observable in this case is considered 
by Gesenius of great weight in a production of the 
East, the name of which usually passed with the 
article itself into Greece. Both Greek and Roman 
writers describe natron by the words given in the 
Sept, and Vulgate. Jerome, in his note on Prov. 
xxv. 20, considers this to be the substance intended. 
Natron, though found in many parts of the East, 
has ever been one of the distinguishing natural pro¬ 
ductions of Egypt. Strabo mentions two places in 
that country, beyond Momempliis, where it was 
found in great abundance, and says that those dis¬ 
tricts were in consequence called the nitritic nomes 
or provinces ( Geog. xvii. p. 1139, Oxon. 1807), to 
which Pliny refers by the name Nitritis (Hist. Nat. 
v. 9), and describes the natural and manufactured 
nitrum of Egypt (xxxi. 10). This substance, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, was used by the Egyptians 
in the process of embalming (ii. 76, 77). The 
principal natron lakes now found in Egypt, six in 
number, are situate in a barren valley about thirty 
miles westward of the Delta, where it both floats as 
a whitish scum upon the water, and is found depo¬ 
sited at the bottom in a thick incrustation, after the 
water is evaporated by the heat of summer. It is a 
natural mineral alkali, composed of the carbonate, 
sulphate, and muriate of soda* derived from the 
soil of that region. Forskal says that it is known 

by the name atrun , or natrun, 

that it effervesces with vinegar, and is used as soap 
in washing linen, and by the bakers as yeast, and in 


cookery to assist in boiling meat, etc. (Flora FEgypti- 
aco-Arabica , Haunise 1775, pp. 45, 46). Combined 
with oil it makes a harder and firmer soap than the 
vegetable alkali [Boriti-i]. The application of the 
name nitre to saltpetre seems accounted for by the 
fact that the. 1< nowledge of natron, the true nitre, 
was lost for msny centuries in this country, till re¬ 
vived by the Plan. R. Boyle, who says he ‘had had 
some of it brought to him from Egypt’ (Memoirs 
for a History of Miner at Waters , Lond. 1684-85, 
p. 86). See an interesting paper in which this is 
stated, in the Philosophical Transactions, abridged, 
1809, vol. xiii. p. 216, etc.; and for a full descrip¬ 
tion of the modern merchandise, uses, etc., of the 
natron of Egypt, see Sonini’s Travels, Paris, vol. i. 
ch. xix.; Andreossi’s Memoire sur la Vallte des 
Lacs de Natron Decade Egyptienne, No. iv., vol. ii.; 
Beckman’s Bey'rcige zur Geschichie der Erfindun- 
gen , th. iv. p. 15, ffi. ; J. D. Michaelis, De Nitre 
Hebrceor. in Comment. Societ. Regal. Prcelect. , pt. i. 
p. 166; and S:ipplem. ad Lex. Hebraic ., p. 1704; 
Shaw’s Travels , 2d ed. p. 479.—J. F. D. 

NETPIANEEL ; Sept. Na 0 cmi?)A). Ten 

persons of this name are mentioned in the O. 
T. (Num. i. $; ii. 5; vii. 18, 23; x. 15; 1 
Chron. ii. 14; r. 24 ; xxiv. 6; xxvi. 4; 2 Chron. 
xvii. 7 ; xxxv. ) ; Ezra x. 22 ; Neh. xii. 21, 36 ; 
but of none of them is anything known beyond 
what is mentio led in the passages where they are 
named. 

NETHANIAPI (fWD and JliTOJU ; Sept. 

IXaOavias). I. The son of Elisliama and father of 
Islimael who m irdered Gadaliah (2 Kings xxv. 23 
[Cod. Alex. Mi lOdavias] ; Jer. xl. 8, 14, 15 ; xli. 
saepe). 2. One jf the four sons of Asaph, and chief 
of the fifth of the twenty-four courses among which 
the temple-service was distributed (1 Chron. xxv. 
2, 12). 3. One of the Levites selected to accom¬ 

pany the princes sent by king Jehoshaphat to 
teach the peop e the law (2 Chron. xvii. 8). 4. 

The father of Jehudi (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 

NETHINIM (DVlW) is the name given in the 

post-exile books of the Hebrew Scriptures to the 
hereditary temple-servants who were given to the 
Levites to do th -3 subordinate and menial work. 

1. Name and its signification. —The name 
which is the plu *al of (TO, feminine IDTlJ, passive 
participle of jD.l, to give , to set apart, to devote , 
properly denotes the given , the devoted, i. e., to do 
the menial work of the sanctuary for the Levites, 
and, like other terms of office, has become the 
appellative of that class of men who were thus 
given as heredi ary temple-servants to assist the 
Levites. Hence they are called iepbbovkoi by Jose¬ 
phus (Antiq. xi. 5. 6), whilst the Vulg. (Nathinaei), 
the Chaldee (p\"U), Luther (Nethinim), the Zurich 
Bible, Coverdale, Matthew’s Bible, the Geneva 
Version, the Bishops’ Bible, and the A. V., uni¬ 
formly retain the original in all the seventeen 
passages in which it occurs, only that the A. V., 
following the e> ample of the preceding English 
versions, incorrectly adds the plural termination s 
(Nethinims) to the Hebrew D\ which is already 
plural, as it does in cherubims. The Sept., how¬ 
ever, is inconsistent both in its spelling and render¬ 
ing of it. Thus, in nine places out of the seventeen 
it has ol ’Nadivip., Alex. N cfoivei/ut, (Ezra ii. 70 ; vii. 
7, 24; viii. 20 ( wice); Neh. iii. 26; vii. 46, 73 ; 
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x. 28); in three ol 'Ncfoivcuoi (Ezra ii. 43 [Alex., 
N adivl/J, Vat.] ; Neh. xi. 3, 21) ; in two ol Na^a vein 
[Vat. Nadavi/j.] (Ezra ii. 58; Neh. vii. 60); in one 
A ^avel/x* (Ezra viii. 17); in another it takes fPl 
D’OTIJH for one word, and substitutes for it Brj'bav- 
vcfoivifj. (Neh. iii. 31); and in another place again it 
translates D’OTD by ol Sedo/xhoi (1 Chron. ix. 2). 
Theodoret’s explanation of D’O'TO, 56 <ns Tad), rou- 
Tfort , toC 6vtos 0 eoO ( Quest. in. i. Paralip.), which 
is also that of Bochart, ‘ dedititios appellavii , quod 
se sponte dededissenf (Phaleg , lib. ii. cap. i. Opp. 
vol. i., p. 67, ed. Lugduni 1692), is both contrary 
to the grammatical meaning of the word, which, as 
passive participle , can only be those given , and not 
who voluntarily gave themselves , and at variance 
with facts. 

2. Origin and Duties of the Nethinim. —It is the 
unanimous voice both ot Jewish tradition (comp. 
Jebamoth, 78 b; Midrash Jalkut on Josh. ix. 27) 
and the best Jewish commentators (comp. Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra on Ezra ii. 43 ; Kimchi on Josh. ix. 
20), that the Gibeonites whom Joshua consigned 
for ever to be the hewers of wood and the drawers 

of water, i. e ., the perpetual menial servants (fTO^ 

Vita) of the sanctuary (Josh. ix. 21-27), are the 
original caste denominated Nethinim in the post¬ 
exile period ; and there is no valid reason for re¬ 
jecting this ancient tradition. As these Gibeonites 
or sanctuary-slaves were greatly diminished by the 
bloody persecutions of Saul, and in the massacre 
at Nob (2 Sam. xxii. 1-19), and moreover, as the 
reorganisation and extension of the sanctuary-service 
effected by the royal Psalmist both rendered the 
work of the Levites very laborious and demanded 
an increase of the existing staff of menial servants, 

‘ David and the princes [after him] gave (|D 3 ) the Ne¬ 
thinim (or these given ones , DMTOn) for the service 
of the Levites’ (Ezra viii. 20). From the ancient 
practice of consigning aliens and captives of war to 
do both the menial work of the people at large and 
of the priests and Levites (Num. xxxi. 25-47; Deut. 
xxix. 10), which also obtained among the Syrians, 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and other nations of 
antiquity, and which still obtains among the Arabs, 
who devote slaves to the service of the Kaaba at 
Mecca, and to the sepulchre of the prophet at 
Medina (Rurckhardt, Travels in Arabia , i. 288, etc.; 
ii. 166, etc., 174, 181), there can be little doubt 
that the thinned ranks were recruited by David and 
the other princes from the captives taken in battle. 
Indeed, their foreign names given in the catalogue 
of those who returned from Babylon (Ezra ii. 43-58) 
fully confirm this view. As this newly-increased 
and reorganised staff, founded upon the remnant 
of the aboriginal Gibeonites, was now formally 
and exclusively given by David to the Levites 
(Ezra viii. 20), just as the Levites themselves, by 
the command of God, were given to the priests 
(Num. viii. 19 ; xviii. 2-6), their primitive name 
was no more applicable to them, because the new 
accession, constituting the majority, were no 
Gibeonites, and because they were no more the 
servants of the sanctuary at large, but were a gift 
to the Levites. It was for this reason that they 
were henceforth called Nethinim (D^TD), the given 
ones , i. e. , to the Levites, the very expression used 


* In the art. Iddo, ’A davd/x is inserted by.mis- 
take as the Sept, equivalent of Y 1 K in Ezra viii. 17 - 
It evidently stands for D’OTOH. 


with regard to the Levites when they in their turn 
were given to the priests. [Levites.] Being thus 
given to them, the Nethinim had to relieve the 
Levites of every menial and laborious work con¬ 
nected with the sanctuary. They had to draw and 
carry the water, hew and fetch the wood, and 
attend to everything which the Levites ordered 
them to do. And because they were so entirely at 
the disposal of the Levites, therefore the Bible pre¬ 
scribes no special duties for the Nethinim. 

3. Number of the Nethinim , their Locality , 
Revenues , and Social Position. —Though their num¬ 
ber is nowhere given up to the time of the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, yet the fact that the aboriginal 
Hieroduli , i. e. , the Gibeonites, consisted of the 
population of five cities when the service of the 
sanctuary was not so imposing, makes it pretty 
certain that the Nethinim with whom David and 
the other princes replenished the thinned ranks at 
the time when the temple-worship required a 
large staff of menial servants, must have counted 
their thousands. As a matter of convenience, 
they most probably lived within the precincts and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Temple, 
and must have been supported by the contributions 
of the people. We have more decided informa¬ 
tion about them in the post-exile records. Only 
612 Nethinim returned from Babylon—392 with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 58 ; Neh. vii. 60), and 220 
with Ezra (Ezra viii. 20), under the leadership of 
Ziha and Gispa (Neh. xi. 21), who, as their foreign 
names indicate, were of their own body.. But even 
this small number had to be coaxed in order to 
get them to return from exile, as is evident from 
Ezra viii. 17, where they are addressed as brethren 
of Iddo, a chief of the Levites. * Some of them 
lived in Ophel, which they helped to rebuild 
(Neh. iii. 26 ; xi. 26), because of its proximity to 
the Temple; while others, as in the pre-exile 
period, dwelt with the Levites in their own cities 
(Ezra ii. 70). Belonging to the Temple, they, 
like the other sacred ministers, were exempted 
from taxation by the Persian satraps (Ezra vii. 
24), and were maintained from the Temple treasury, 
and the second tithes ( Jebamoth , 86 


* It is evident from the whole context (Ezra viii. 
15-19), which speaks of securing Iddo’s interests 
to procure Levites as well as Nethinim , that he 
was not a Nathin , but a distinguished Levite 
who had great influence both among his own 
Levitical brethren and the Nethinim who were 
under his control. It is for this reason that Ezra 
is so careful about the wording of the message sent 
to him; and that he designates the Nethinim in 
this message the brethren of this distinguished 
Levite (Ezra viii. 17), thereby to conciliate their 
favour. After their return, however, from the 
exile, when the Nethinim took their original low 
position, the redactors of the Plebrew Scriptures 
thought it incompatible with the menial condition 
of this caste to characterise them as the brethren 
of Iddo the chief of the Levites. Hence the altera¬ 
tions of Denari yns} Yhk into owian vm m\ 

‘Iddo and his brother (or, as some will have, 
‘ and Achiv ,’ see Ibn Ezra in loco ) the Levites, ’ as 
ti'mi properly means; comp. Num. viii. 19, 

xviii. < 5 . We have thus another illustration of the 
influence which the theological notions of the 
Jews had upon the Hebrew text [Midrash]. 
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b ; Jerusalem Maaser Sheni , v. 15 ; Jerusalem Sola, 
ix. 11 ; comp. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , i. 138-140). Though they conformed to 
the Jewish religion (Exod. xii. 48 ; Deut. xxix. 11; 
Josh. ix. 9; Neh. x. 28), they occupied a very 
low position, and were even ranged below the 
Matnzer ptED), or illegal offspring, as may be 
seen from the following order of precedence given 
in the Mislina : * a priest is before a Levi, a Levi 
before an Israelite, an Israelite before a Mainzer , 
a Mamzer before a Nathin , a Nalhin before a 
proselyte, and a proselyte before a manumitted 
slave’ ( Horajoth , iii. 8). The Nethinim were re¬ 
stricted to intermarriage among themselves, and if 
a Jew or Jewess married one of them, though all 
the valid ceremonies were performed, the issue 
shared in all the degrading disqualifications of the 
Nethinim [Mislina Kiddushin , iii. 12, iv. 1 ; Jeba- 
moth, ii. 4), and they were even excluded from the 
privileges of being exempt from military service, 
allotted to newly married people and to those who 
were faint-hearted (Deut. xx. 7, 8, with Mishna 
Sola, viii. 3-6). If a woman was suspected of being 
deflowered by any one, or if she had an illegitimate 
child, it was ascribed to a Nathin , and the off¬ 
spring took the degraded position of the Nathin , 
notwithstanding the assertion of the mother that 
the father of the child was a priest, unless she 
could adduce proof to support her own assertion 
(Mishna Kethuboth i. S-, 9); and if a court of jus¬ 
tice (pi JT 3 ) gave a decision, and one of the mem¬ 
bers of the court was found to be a Nathin , 
the judgment was invalid, inasmuch as he was 
not regarded as a legal member of the con¬ 
gregation (my) specified in Lev. iv. 13 ; Num. 
xxxv. 24 (Mishna Horajoth , iii. 1). The opinion 
of Plumptre (Smith’s Biblical Dictionary , s. v. 
Nethinim ), that the festival of wood-carrying may 
have been designed to relieve the Nethinim , is at 
variance with the origin of the festival [Wood- 
Carrying, Festival of.]—C. D. G. 

NETOPHAH (HSbJ, ‘a dropping;’ Nerw0d; 

’A TU(pd ; Alex. Ne0a>rd, and ’A^erc 60 a ; Netupha ), 
a town mentioned in the lists given by Ezra (ii. 22) 
and Nehemiah (vii. 26) of those who returned 
from the captivity. It is grouped between Bethle¬ 
hem and Anathoth, and apparently it was closely 
connected with the former (1 Chron. ii. 54). The 
name of the town itself occurs only in these two pas¬ 
sages ; but the Gentile noun Netophathite (TlSiDJ ; 

j$6ToxpaTlTT]s , ’Nerco(pa%LT7)s ; Alex. ’Ne'iruxp^eiTTjs, 
etc. ; Netophathites) is used several times by the 
sacred writers. Two of David’s mighty men were 
Netophathites (2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 29 ; cf. 1 Chron. 
xi. 30). In 1 Chron. ix. 14-16 we read of certain 
Levites there named that they dwelt ‘ in the villages 
of the Netophathites,’ which would seem to suggest 
that there was more than one village of the same 
name—probably a small district in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bethlehem (cf. Neh. xii. 28). The Neto¬ 
phathites seem to have been a warlike race, for 
one of the great military leaders of the Jews, during 
the rule of the Persian satrap Gedaliah at Mizpah, 
was Seraiah the son of Tanhumeth the Netopha¬ 
thite (2 Kings xxv. 23 ; Jer. xl. 8). All, therefore, 
that can now be ascertained regarding this ancient 
village or district is, that it belonged to Judah, was 
situated near Bethlehem, and was occupied, in 
part at least, by a family of Levites. It is not 


mentioned by classic or ecclesiastical writers. Mr. 
Grove (Smith’s Diet, of the Bible , s. v.) has sug¬ 
gested its iden:ity with the Anilibeh of Van de 
Velde’s map, ar.d the Urn Tftba of Tobler (Dritte 
Wanderung , p. 80), a half-ruined village a mile 
and a half no-th-east of Bethlehem. The site 
agrees with the notices of the sacred writers, and 
the name bears some remote resemblance to 
Netophah. There is a large and ancient village 
called Beit Nettif fifteen miles south-west of Jeru¬ 
salem, on the blow of the valley of Elah ; it is too 
far from Bethlehem to be identified with Netophah, 
though the names are radically identical, yet it is 
probably the Beth Neiopha of the Rabbins (see 
Reland, pp. 650, 909 ; Robinson, ii. 17).—J. L. P. 

NETOPHATHI (Neh. xii. 28). [Netopi-iah.] 
NETOPHATHITE. [Netopi-iah.] 

NETS (j^II neiz; Sept, iipa.% ; Vulg. accipiter , an 

unclean bird; A. V. Hawk ; Lev. xi. 16; Deut. 
xiv. 15 ; Job xxj.ix, 26). The English name is an 
altered form of the old word fawk or falk, and in 
natural history represents several genera of raptorial 
birds ; as does ti e Arabic naz , and, no doubt, also 
the Hebrew netz. Western Asia and Lower Egypt, 
and consequently the intermediate territory of Syria 
and Palestine, ar2 the habitation or transitory resi¬ 
dence of a considerable number of species of the 
order Raptores, which, even including the shortest- 
winged, have great powers of flight, are remarkably 
enterprising, live to a great age, are migratory, or 
followers upon birds of passage, or remain in a 
region so abunc antly stocked with pigeon and 
turtle-dove as Ialestine, and affording such a 
variety of ground to hunt their particular prey— 
abounding as it does in mountain and forest, plain, 
desert, marsh, river, and sea-coast. We shall here 
enumerate, so fa;* as our information will permit, 
the Falconidce o:’ this region, exclusive of those 
mentioned in other articles [Ozniyah ; Nesher: 
Daaii]. 



409 Peregrine Falcon. 


Falcons, or the ‘noble’ birds of prey used for 
hawking, have for many ages been objects of great 
interest, and still continue to be bought at high 
prices. They are consequently imported from dis¬ 
tant countries, as central Asia, Iceland, Barbary, 
etc. Their love o:' liberty often renders them irre¬ 
claimable when once on the wing; and their powers 
and boldness, independent of circumstances, and 
the extent of range which the long-winged species 
in particular can take, are exemplified by their 
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presence in every quarter of the globe. The Falco 
communis , or Peregrine falcon, is so generally dif¬ 
fused as to occur even in New Holland and South 
America. As a type of the genus, we may add 
that it has the two foremost quill-feathers of almost 
equal length, and that when the wings are closed 
they nearly reach the end of the tail. On each side 
of the crooked point of the bill there is an angle or 
prominent tooth, and from the nostrils backwards 
a black streak passes beneath the eye and forms a 
patch on each side of the throat, giving the bird 
and its congeners a whiskered and menacing 
aspect. 

Next we may place Falco Arocris of Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, the sacred hawk of Egypt. This, if it 
be not in reality the same as, or a mere variety of, 
the Peregrine, should have retained the ancient 
epithet of Hierax , and the hawkers’ name of Sacre, 
derived from the Arabic Saqr, which evidently 
applies to it. This bird has the same moustachio 
marks, and from them the old name Gernonia, 
which in base Latinity indicates whiskers, may have 
been derived. Innumerable representations of it 
occur in Egyptian monuments, since, in the cha¬ 
racter of Horhat , or bird of victory, it overshadows 
kings and heroes, like the Garuda, Simurg , and the 
Humnia bird of Eastern Asia; but it is also an 
emblem of Re, the Sun, and numerous other 
divinities ; for an account of which we refer to Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, 2d Series. 

The Hobby, Falco subbuteo, is no doubt a second 
or third species of sacred hawk, having similar ger¬ 
nonia. Both this bird and the tractable Merlin, 
Falco cesalon, are used in the falconry of the inferior 
Moslem landowners of Asiatic Turkey. 

Besides these the Kestril, Falco tinnunculus, 
occurs in Syria, and Falco tinnunculoides , or lesser 
Kestril, in Egypt; and it is probable that both 
species visit these two territories according to the 
seasons. 

To the ‘ noble’ birds we may add the Gerfalcon, 
Falco gyrfalco , which is one-third larger than the 
Peregrine : it is imported from Tartary and sold at 
Constantinople, Aleppo, and Damascus. The great 
birds fly at antelopes, bustards, cranes, etc. ; and 
of the genus A slur, with shorter wings than true 
falcons, the Goshawk, Falco palumbarius , and the 
Falcon Gentil, Falco gentilis , are either imported, 
or taken in their nests, and used to fly at lower and 
aquatic game. It is among the above that the 
seven species of hunting hawks enumerated by Dr. 
Russell must be sought; though from the circum¬ 
stance that the Arabic names of the birds alone 
were known to him, it is difficult to assign their 
scientific denominations; but the following identifi¬ 
cation is tolerably evident—I. Al-Huz or Baraban 
is the Gerfalcon; 2. Al-Saphy, the Peregrine; 
3. Al-Shaheen , the Doctor himself asserts to be 
the Falcon Gentil ; 4. Al-Zygranuz, the Goshawk. 
One of the remaining species is, no doubt, the 
Merlin; and the last, Al-Bashak, is the crested 
Buzzard, Falco Bacha, which is most abundant in 
Africa, and the principal enemy of the Shaphan 
(Hyrax). The smaller and less powerful hawks of 
the genus Nisns are mostly in use on account of the 
sport they afford being less fatiguing, as they are 
employed to fly at pigeons, partridges, quails, 
Pterocles, Katta, and other species of Ganga. 
There are various other raptorial birds, not here 
enumerated, found in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. 


We have at this moment before us coloured repre¬ 
sentations of three such, copied from the painted 
sculptures of ancient Egypt; and in conformity 
with the common laws of animated nature, the rs ue 
cannot be without a variety of species feeding on the 
produce of its waters and its visitors ; but the above 
enumeration will be found, we trust, sufficient foi 
our present purpose.—C. H. S. 


NETTLE. [Charul ; ICimmosh.] 

NEWCOME, Wm., D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh, was the son of a clergyman at Abington, 
in Berkshire, where he was born in I7 2 9- Edu¬ 
cated at the grammar school of his native town, 
he soon passed thence to Oxford, where he became 
fellow and tutor of Hertford College, having C. J. 
Fox as one of his pupils. In 1765 he proceeded 
D.D., and, in the capacity of chaplain, accompanied 
his patron, the Earl of Hertford, when he went as 
Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland. Here he was soon 
made Bishop of Dromore, but was successively 
translated to Ossory, to Waterford, and finally to 
Armagh in 1795* He died 1800. He was 
characterised by affability, candour, moderation, 
and liberality of sentiment. A diligent biblical 
student, he became the author of several works 
on biblical and theological subjects, much more 
esteemed formerly than now. The principal 
are :— 

I. An Harmony of the Gospels, in which the ori¬ 
ginal text is disposed after Le Clerds general man¬ 
ner , with such various readings at the foot of the 
page as have received WetsteuHs sanction , etc. 
Observations subjoined, tending to settle the tune and 
place of every transaction, etc., and to reconcile 
seeming inconsistencies, London I77^» folio. 1 his 
work involved him in a controversy with Dr. 
Priestly as to the duration of our Lord’s ministry, 
Priestly contending for one, Newcome for three 
years. 2. A11 Attempt towards an Improved Ver¬ 
sion, a Metrical Arrangement, and an Exposition 
of the Twelve Minor Prophets, London 1785, 4to. 
3. An Attempt towards an Improved Version, a 
Metrical Arrangement, etc., of the prophet Ezekiel, 
Dublin 1788, 4to. 4 Both the translation and the 
notes proceed to a large extent on the vicious prin¬ 
ciple ... of getting rid of difficulties in the sense by 
proposed emendations of the text.’ ‘Would cor¬ 
rect the Heb. text from the Septuagint’— Fair- 
bairn. 4. An Historical View of the English 
Biblical Translations; the Expedience of musing 
by authority our present Translation, and the 
Means of executing such a Revision, Dublin I79 2 > 
8vo. 5. An Attempt towards revising our English 
Translation of the Greek Scriptures, or the New 
Covenant of Jesus Christ, and tozuards illustrat¬ 
ing the sense by philological and explanatory Notes, 
1796, 2 vols. royal 8vo. Although _ bearing 

the above date, this work was not published till 
some time after the author’s death. It was pro¬ 
fessedly made the basis of the unscholarly and 
worthless production published by the Unitarians 
under the dignified title of ‘ 1 he New Testament, 
in an Improved Version,’ etc.—I. J. 

NEW MOON, Feast of the or 

simply CHin, Sept, veo^via, vovfxrjvia ; Vulg. 

Calendce), like the Sabbath and other festivals, 
has been celebrated among the Jews and other 
nations from the remotest antiquity. 
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i. Celebration and Sanctity of this Festival .— 
All that the Mosaic code says about this festival 
is contained in the two passages enjoining that two 
young bullocks, a ram and seven lambs of the first 
year as a burnt-offering, with the appropriate meat- 
offerings and drink-offerings, and a kid as a sin- 
offering, are to be offered on every new moon in 
addition to the ordinary daily sacrifice, and that 
the trumpets are to be blown at the offering of 
these special sacrifices, just as on the days of re¬ 
joicing and solemn festivals (Num. x. io; xxviii. 
II ’ I 5 )* If is, however, evident from the writings 
of the prophets, and from post-exile documents, 
that the new moon was an important national 
festival. It is placed by the side of the Sabbath 
(Is. i. 13 ; Ezek. xlvi. 1 ; Hos. ii. 3), and was a 
day on which the people neither traded nor en¬ 
gaged in any handicraft-work (Amos viii. 5), but 
had social gatherings and feastings (1 Sam. xx. 5- 
24), resorted for public instruction either to the 
Temple (Is. i. 13, lxvi. 23 ; Ezek. xlvi. 1, 3), or 
to the houses of the prophets and other men of 
God (2 Kings iv. 23) ; and no national or private 
fasts Avere permitted to take place, so as not to 
mar the festivities of the day (Judith viii. 6; 
Mishna Taanith , ii. 10). The Hallel was chanted 
in the Temple by the Levites whilst the special 
sacrifices were being offered [Hali.el] ; and to this 
day the Jews celebrate new moon as a minor fes¬ 
tival. The day previous to it, i.e. , 29th of the 
month, which is called CTUl 21 'J, Nezv Moon 
Eve, i] vpovovfMyicL (Judg. viii. 6), is kept by the 
orthodox Jews, in consequence of the remark in the 
Mishna (, Shebaoth , i. 4, 5), as the minor day of 
atonement , and is devoted to fasting, repentance, 
and prayer, both for forgiveness of the sins com¬ 
mitted during the expiring month, and for a happy 
new month. It is for this reason denominated DV 
|t0p TlS'D, since they say that, just as the great 
day of atonement is appointed for the forgiveness 
of sins committed during the year, this minor day 
of atonement is ordained for the remission of sins 
committed during each month. They resort to the 
synagogue, put on the fringed wrapper or Tallith 
[Fringed Garment] and the phylacteries; where¬ 
upon the leader of the service recites Ps. cii., 
offers a penitential prayer (fit DP), after which he 
recites Ps. viii., the prayer called Ashre ('“lk’N), 
and the half Kadish. The scroll of the Law 
(irnrnDD) is then taken out of the ark, and 

orExod. xxxii. n-15, xxxiv. 1-10, with the 
Haphta 7 'a , Is. lv. 6, lvi. 1-8, are read, being the ap¬ 
pointed lesson for fasts [Haphtara], after which 
other appointed penitential prayers, together with 
the ordinary daily afternoon service, conclude the 
vespers and the fast, when the Feast of the New 
Moon is proclaimed, which, like all the feasts and 
fasts, begins on the previous evening. On the 
morning of the new moon, they resort to the syna¬ 
gogues in festive garments, offer the usual morning 
prayer (n^“in^), inserting, however, Num. xxviii. 

11 -15 i n the recital of the daily sacrifices, and the 

prayer XUP in the eighteen benedictions. 
The phylacteries which are worn at the ordinary 
daily morning service are then put off, and the 
Hallel, with its appropriate benediction, given in 
the article Hallel of this Cyclopedia, is recited, 
all the congregation standing; after which, the 
scroll of the Law (min "1DD) is taken out of the 
ark, and Num. xxviii. 1-15 is read in four sections; 


the first section (i.e., ver. 1-3) being assigned to the 
priest; the second (ver. 3-5) to the Levite ; the 
third (ver. 6-10) to an Israelite; and the fourth 
(ver. 11-15) to any one. If new moon happens on 
a Sabbath, two scrolls of the Law are taken out of 
the ark, from the first of which the ordinary Sab¬ 
batic lesson is read, and from the other Num. 
xxviii. 9-15, or Maphtir; and if it happens on a 
Sunday, 1 Sam. xx. 18-42 is read as the Haphtara 
instead of the ordinary lesson from the prophets 
[Haphtara]. Unlike their brethren in the time of 
the prophets (Amos viii. 5), the Jews of the pre¬ 
sent day work and trade on New Moon. 

2. Mode of ascertaining, fixmg, and consecrating 
the Neyu Moon. —As the festivals, according to the 
Mosaic law, are always to be celebrated on the 
same day of the month, it was incumbent upon the 
spiritual guides of the nation to fix the commence¬ 
ment of the month, which was determined by the 
appearance of the new moon. Hence the autho¬ 
rities at Jerusalem, from the remotest times, 
ordered messengers to occupy the commanding 
heights around the metropolis, on the 30th day of 
the month, to watch the sky, who, as soon as they 
observed the moon, hastened to communicate it to 
the synod; and, for the sake of speed, were even 
allowed, during the existence of the Temple, to 
travel on the Sabbath and profane the sacred day 
(Mishna Rosh Ha-Shana, i. 4). These authorities 
also ordained that, with the exception of gamblers 
with dice, usurers, those who breed and tame 
pigeons to entice others, those who trade in the 
produce of the Sabbatical year, women and slaves, 
any one who noticed the new moon, is to give evi¬ 
dence before the Sanhedrim, even if he were sick 
and had to be carried to Jerusalem in a bed (Rosh 
Ha-Sharia, i. 8, 9). These witnesses had to as¬ 
semble in a large court, called Beth Jazek (IT’D 
PW), specially appointed for it, where they were 
carefully examined and feasted, so as to induce 
them to come; and when the authorities were 
satisfied with the evidence, the president pro¬ 
nounced the word EHIpD), i.e., it is sanctified; 
whereupon all the bystanders had to repeat it twice 
after him, it is sanctifiedl it is sanctified! and the 
day was declared New Moon (Mishna Rosh Ha- 
Shana, ii. 5, 7). On beholding the new moon 
from his own house, every Israelite had to offer 
the following benediction: ‘ Blessed be Fie who 
renews the months ! Blessed be He by whose word 
the heavens were created, and by the breath of 
whose mouth all the hosts thereof were formed! 
He appointed them a law and time, that they 
should not overstep their course. They rejoice 
and are glad to perform the will of their Creator. 
Author of truth, their operations are truth ! He 
spoke to the moon, Be thou renewed, and be the 
beautiful diadem (i.e., the hope) of man (i.e., Is¬ 
rael), who shall one day be quickened again like 
the moon (i.e., at the coming of Messiah), and 
praise their Creator for his glorious kingdom. 
Blessed be He who renewed the moons’ (San- 
hedrim, 42 a). Of such importance was this prayer 
regarded, that it is asserted, ‘ Whoso pronounceth 
the benediction of the New Moon in its proper 
time, is as if he had been holding converse with 

the Shechina ’ (foo TOD EHm bv TQDr6 3 

?UW '33 bpD, ibid.) To this prayer was after¬ 
wards added, ‘ A good sign, good fortune be to 
all Israel! (to be repeated three times). Blessed 
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he thy Creator! Blessed be thy Possessor! 
Blessed be thy Maker! (repeated three times). As 
I leap towards thee but cannot touch thee, so may 
my enemies not be able to injure me (said leapingly 
three times). May fear and anguish seize them. 
Through the greatness of thine arm they must be 
as still as a stone ; they must be as still as a stone 
through the greatness of thine arm. Fear and 
anguish shall seize them. Amen, Selah, Halle¬ 
lujah. Peace, peace, peace be with you ’ ( Sop he - 
rim, ii. 2). This prayer, which, during the period 
of the second Temple was offered up by eveiy Is¬ 
raelite as soon as he beheld the new moon, is still 
offered up every month by all orthodox Jews, with 
some additions by the Rabbins and the Kabbalists 
of the middle ages, and is called in the Jewish 

ritual ruaij tsrrp, Consecration of the New Moon. 

3. Origin of this Festival. —That the Mosaic 
law did not institute this festival, but already found 
it among the people, and simply regulated it, is 
evident both from the fact that the time of its 
commencement is nowhere stated, and from the 
words in which the sacrifices are spoken of (‘and 
on your new moons ye shall offer,’ etc., Num. 
xxviii. 11, etc.), which presuppose its existence 
and popularity. Several causes co-operated in 
giving rise to this festival. The periodical changes 
of the moon, renewing itself in four quarters of 7§ 
days each, and then assuming a new phase, as 
well as the fact that the reappearance in the noc¬ 
turnal sky of ancient cities and villages —the inha¬ 
bitants of which were consigned to utter darkness, 
great dangers, and ‘the terrors by night,’ during 
its absence, since they had no artificial means of 
lighting their roads, combined together to inspire 
the nations of antiquity, both with awe and gratitude 
when reflecting on these wonderful phenomena, 
and beholding the great blessings of the new moon. 
This is the reason why different nations, from the 
remotest periods, consecrated the day or the even¬ 
ing which commences this renewal of the moon to 
the deity who ordained such wonders ; just as the 
first and the beginning of every thing were de¬ 
voted to the author of all our blessings. 

4. Literature. —Maimonides, lad Ila-Chezaka, 
Hilchoth Kiddush Ha-Chodesh . This tractate has 
been translated into Latin, both by De Veil, Paris 
1669, Amsterdam 1701 ; and by Witter, Jena 
1703 ; Abravanel, Dissert, de Principio anni et 
consecralione Novilunii; Idebrew and Latin ap¬ 
pended by Buxtorf to his translation of The Cosri, 
Basel 1659, p. 431, ff. ; Knobel, Commentary on 
Exodus and Leviticus in the Kurzgefast. exeget- 
ische Handbuch zum A. 71 , vol. xii., Leipzig 
1S58, p. 531, ff., where a vast amount of clas¬ 
sical information is brought together to shew that 
this festival existed among many heathen nations 
of antiquity; and the article Hillel of this Cyclo¬ 
paedia.—C. D. G. 

NEW TESTAMENT. [Testament.] 

NEWTON, Thomas, D. D., Bishop of Bristol, 
was born in 1704, and died in 1782. The son of 
a tradesman in Litchfield, Staffordshire, he was 
partly educated at the local grammar school, and 
partly at Westminster, from which he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. For some years he 
was a city preacher, but in 1744 he was presented 
by Pulteney, Earl of Bath, to the living of Mary-le- 
Bone. He was afterwards lecturer at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, prebendary of Westminster, and 
VOL. ill. * 


dean of Salisbury; and was, in 1762, made 
bishop of Bristol. He was not a man of much 
intellectual power or biblical scholarship. The 
only work of his which claims notice here is :— 
Dissertatiojis on the prophecies which have been re - 
marhably fulfilled , and are , at this time, fulfilling 
in the world , London 1759, 1766, 3 vols. 8vo. 
This work was long popular, and has been often 
republished. By a certain class, who lag behind 
their age, it is still read and admired. It may, 
however, be occasionally consulted with advantage. 

NEW YEAR, or Feast of Trumpets 
(ruOT nynn dp, nynn p-or), though not 

one of the three great festivals on which the male 
population appeared before the Lord in Jerusalem, 
is nevertheless one of the first among the principal 
holydays, and as such has been celebrated by the 
Israelites since the giving of the Law, and is ob¬ 
served to the present day. 

I. Name and its signification, and the import of 
this festival. —In the two passages where the in¬ 
stitution of it occurs, this festival is called JVTDf 
iljmn, remembrance blowing, i. e., of trumpets 
(Levit. xxiii. 24 ; Sept, fivyj/abavvov aaXrrLyyajv, 
Vulg. sabbatum memoriale clangentibus tubis), and 
nynn dp, the day of blowing, i. e., the trum¬ 
pets (Num. xxix. i. ; Sept. Tyitpa orjfxacLas; Vulg. 
dies clangoris et tubarum). To understand this in¬ 
definite appellation, we must examine the import 
of this festival. As the first of Tishri, on which 
this festival occurs, besides being the new moon, 
is the beginning of that month wherein the festi¬ 
vals most distinguished, both for holiness and joy, 
are celebrated [Festivals], it had to be connected 
in an especial manner with the import of the 
month itself. Hence, as Maimonides observes, it 
was made, as it were, a stepping-stone to, and a 

preparation for, the great day of atonement (li?K3 

dwh dp^ nrpna # nyvn ton, More Nebu- 

chini, iii. 43). This is not only indicated by the 
particle *]N (Lev. xxiii. 27), which forms the 
transition from the feast of new year to the day 
of atonement, but has been so understood by 
the unanimous voice of the Jewish church, which 
from time immemorial has observed the ten in¬ 
tervening days between these two festivals as days 
of penitence, and calls them * the ten days of repent¬ 
ance, or humiliation ’ (rQIKT) S CP DiCT, comp. 
Talmud, Rosh Ha-Shana, 18 a; Maimonides, 
ibid ; Orach Chajim, secs. 582, 602, 603). Being 
preparatory to it, the festival of the new year had 
to draw the attention of the Israelites to the design 
of the day of atonement, by summoning and stirring 
them up to it. As it is ordained that whenever 
all Israel are to be summoned to general action— 
e.g., either to a convocation, journey, war, or an 
assault—the priests are to blow silver trumpets 
made especially for this purpose (Num. x. 1-10), 
and that these trumpets are especially to be blown 
at every sacred work in order to summon the people 
on festivals and new moons to participate in the 
sacrifices (ibid. v. 10) ; the festival of the new year, 
which is designed to summon the Israelites to the 
most holy of all works, and to prepare them for the 
great day of atonement, had to be furnished with 
the sign of this summons in an especial manner. 
Thus the blowing of the trumpets, which was a 
secondary thing on other festivals, became the 

Y 
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chief and distinguishing feature of this festival. 
Hence its name, njmn DP, the day on which the 
trumpets were especially blown ; or, the day on which 
the blowing was peculiarly characteristic (Num. 
xxix. i). Moreover, as this blowing of the trum¬ 
pets is a summons to the Israelites to enter upon 
the work of sanctification, it is accounted to them 
as a merit in the sight of God, and the inspired 
word promises them for it a special remembrance be¬ 
fore the Lord (MVlta iTOT^ nJ? Vm.Nurn. 
x. io) and divine help for this holy life (DJVDT^ 

D 1 W 01 ITirP ibid. v. 9). Hence 

this festival is also called n^HD jVOt, the remem¬ 
brance blcnving (Lev. xxiii. 24), i.e ., the day on 
which the blowing of the trumpets, by its summon¬ 
ing the Israelites to effect their reconciliation with 
God, makes them to be remembered before the 
Lord, and secures for them divine aid for the holy 
work before them. The synagogue, however, takes 
the word p”OT more in the sense of reminding 
God of the merits of and his covenant with the 
patriarchs, and for this reason has appointed Gen. 
xxi. 1-34 ; xxii. 1-24, recording the birth and sac¬ 
rifice of Isaac, as lessons for this festival (comp. 
Rashi on Lev. xxiii. 24, and the article Haph- 
TARA in this Cyclopaedia). That this festival oc¬ 
curs on the day commencing the civil new year, 
which from time immemorial has been on the first 
of the seventh month, called Tishri , is not only 
evident from Exod. xii. 1 ; xxiii. 16 ; xxiv. 22; 
Joseph. Antiq. i. 3. 3 ; but from the fact that both 
the Sabbatical year and jubilee commenced in this 
month (comp. Lev. xxv. 9, 10; and the articles 
Festivals and Jubilee in this Cyclopaedia).* 
The universal practice of the Jewish nation, who 
regard and celebrate it as the Festival of the Neiv 


* Some of the,ancients believed that God created 
the world in Tishri , as may be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing discussion in the Talmud :—* R. Eleazar 
submits the world was created in the month Tishri 
[/. e. , the autumnal equinox], because it is said, 

‘ Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed and fruit trees"’ (Gen. i. n), and it is only in 
the month Tishri that the earth produces herbs 
and trees full of fruit. . . . R. Joshua again sub¬ 
mits the world was created in the month Nissan 
[i.e., the venial equinox], because it is said, ‘And 
the earth brought forth grass, herbs yielding seed 
after their kind, and trees growing fruit ’ (Gen. i. 
12) ; and it is only in Nissan that we find the 
earth full of herbs and the trees exhibiting fruit ’ 
(Rosh Ha-Shana , 10 b, ff.) But although there is 
this difference of opinion as to whether the creation 
took place at the autumnal equinox, when the 
germ of future life is forming itself in the bosom of 
the earth, thus beginning with the formation of the 
germ ; or whether it took place at the vernal equi¬ 
nox, when life and vegetation are in full develop¬ 
ment, thus coining into existence with the full 
bloom of spring; yet all the Rabbins agree that 
the extremes of heat and cold, or summer and 
winter, are not adapted for production, and date 
the new year from Tishri , or the autumnal equi¬ 
nox, which contains the germ to be developed in 
the following year, in conformity with the rule laid 
down in the Scriptures for computing time, accord¬ 
ing to which, periods are dated from the evening 
(Gen. i. 5 ; Levit. xxiii. 32, all), thus commencing 
with the germ, as it were, of the coming day. 


Year's Day , is therefore rightly supported by 
Christian scholars ; and the name New Year (£*50 
r0£O), by which this festival is almost universally 
spoken of in the Jewish literature, is far more 
expressive than the vague appellation, Feast of 
Trumpets. 

2. The manlier in which this Festival was and still 
is celebrated . — Like the Sabbath, this festival is to 
be a day of rest, on which all trade and handicraft 
works were stopped (Lev. xxiii. 24, 25). As the 
new year also is the new moon, a threefold sacri¬ 
fice was offered on this festival—viz., the ordinary 
daily sacrifice, which was offered first; then the 
appointed new moon sacrifice [New Moon, feast 
of the] ; and last of all followed the sacrifice of 
this festival, which consisted of a young bullock, a 
ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with the 
usual meat-offerings, and a kid for a sin-offering 
(Num. xxix. 1-6); and which, with the exception 
of there being one young bullock for a burnt-offer¬ 
ing instead of two, was simply a repetition of the 
monthly offering. All the time that the drink- 
offering and burnt-offering were offered, the Levites 
engaged in soul-stirring vocal and instrumental 
music, singing the eighty-first and other Psalms ; 
whilst the priests at stated intervals broke forth 
with awful peals of the trumpets. After the offer¬ 
ing up of the sacrifices, the service was concluded 
by the priests, who pronounced the benediction 
(Num. vi. 23-27), which the people received in a 
prostrate position before the Lord. Hereupon 
the congregation, after prostrating themselves a 
second time in the court, resorted to the adjoining 
synagogues, where the appointed lessons from the 
Law and Prophets were read, consisting of Gen. 
xxi. 1-34; Num. xxix. 1-6; I Sam. i. i-ii. 10 ; 
Gen. xxii. 1-24; Num. xxix. 1-6; Jer. xxxi. 2-20 
[I-Iaphtara]. Psalms were recited and the festi¬ 
val prayers were offered, beseeching the Lord to 
pardon the sins of the past year, and to grant to 
the people a happy new year, which concluded the 
morning service. The families then resorted to 
their respective homes, partook, as on other fes¬ 
tivals, of a social and joyous repast, and in the 
evening again went to the Temple to witness the 
offering of the evening sacrifice, and the incense, 
and to see the lighting of the candlestick, with 
which the festival concluded, all wishing each other, 

‘ May you be written down for a happy new year * 

Qnnn mitt TOb6), or, 4 May the Creator decree 

for you a happy new year ’ (njfc/6 “plP fcOID 
mit 5 ); to which it is replied, e And you likewise ’ 
(nnX D 3 ). This wish or prayer to be inscribed on 
this day in the book of life arises from the fact that 
the Jews believe that the feast of the new year is 
the annual day of judgment, on which all the deeds 
of man are weighed, whether they be good or evil, 
the destinies of every individual and every nation 
are fixed for the ensuing year, and the death and 
life of every one is determined, as well as the man¬ 
ner of death (Mishna Rosh Ha-Shana , i. 2 ; Tal¬ 
mud, in loco). Hence the names Day of Judgment 
(pin DP) and Awful Days (D'WO D'D’’), by which 
this festival is sometimes called. It is a remarkable 
fact that all the ancient astronomers of the different 
nations have given the figure of an aged man of 
stern aspect, holding a pair of scales in his right 
hand and an open book in his left, as the sign of 
the zodiac for this month, thus expressing the re- 
1 ligious idea of this festival. 
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With the exception of the sacrifices which cannot 
be offered in consequence of the destruction of the 
Temple, and a few modifications which have been 
introduced through the shifting circumstances of 
the nation, the Jewish ritual for the new year con¬ 
tinues to the present day to be essentially the same 
as it was in the days of Christ. The service com¬ 
prises prayers of a threefold kind as described in 
the Mishna, which are as follows :—/. A series of 
texts are recited bearing on the supreme rule of 
God, consisting of, a, rVDX till Dm 3 X“p’D; b , 
nnnj, commencing with 1)21 HDX till iTTlO 
DTlDH ; and c, DOT DOTp, beginning from where 

the last leaves off till CTTpH After these 

prayers have been offered, in which the speedy 
approach of the kingdom of God is invoked, when 
all mankind shall possess the true knowledge of 
their Creator, and unite in the worship of their 

supreme Benefactor, and which are called 
of homage , a prayer is recited celebrating the holiness 
of the day (UmrQ nDX), after which the trumpet 
is blown, ii. Then follow prayers acknowledging 
the omniscience, providence, and supremacy of the 
Creator, and beseeching him to remember his 
creatures in pity, and temper his judgment with 
mercy, which are called JTUTOT, of Remembrance , 
and after which the trumpet is again blown; and 
iiL Prayers celebrating that future jubilee when 
all men will be free from the bondage of error, and 
acquire perfection in the knowledge of their God, 
which are called nnSIfc^, of Sounding the Trumpet , 
and after which the trumpet is blown a third time. 
The service is then concluded with the recital of the 
mny, n&mn and DOTS D 212 , or-the three last 
blessings of the Amida or Mussaph , D’HID, 

and [Rosh Ua-Shana , iv. 5). Before 

the destruction of the Temple the trumpets were 
blown all day by the priests in Jerusalem, from 
sunrise to sunset, but since the downfall of the city 
it has been ordained that the trumpet is to be blown 
in eveiy city during the synagogal service, and that 
eveiy Israelite is obliged to hear its sound. Though 
the Bible says nothing about the kind of trumpet 
to be used on this occasion, yet it is certain that 
* the comet used in the Temple on the feast of new 
year was,’ as the Mishna declares, ‘ a straight horn 
of a chamois [a kind of antelope, or wild goat], 
the mouth-piece of which was covered with gold’ 
[Rosh Ha-Shan a , iii. 3), and the Jews to the pre¬ 
sent day use a ram’s horn, to remind God on this 
occasion of the ram which he sent to be sacrificed 
instead of Isaac, and of the covenant made with 
the patriarchs; for which reason also Gen. xxii. 
1-24, recording the sacrifice of Isaac, forms the 
lesson of this festival. The horns of oxen or 
calves are unlawful ( Rosh Ha-Shana , iii. 2), as the 
use of them would remind God of Israel’s sin in 
making the golden calf, which is also the reason 
why the Jews in the present day no more gild the 
mouth-piece of the trumpet. Before sounding the 
trumpet, which is of this shape, the rabbi pro- 
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nounces the following benediction : ‘ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 


hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and 
enjoined us to hear the sound of the trumpet ! 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast preserved us alive, sustained 
us, and safely brought us to this season !’ To 
which the whole congregation responds ‘ Amen ! ’ 
The greatest importance is attached to the blowing 
of the trumpet, as its sound is believed to confound 
Satan, who on this day of judgment appears before 
God’s tribunal to accuse the children of Israel 
(Rosh Ila-Shana , 16). This explains the other¬ 
wise inexplicable rendering of Num. xxix. 1 in the 
Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan b. Uzziel, DP 
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panpip roi>, it shall be a day of blowing to 
confound Satan , who comes to accuse you , with the 
sound of your trumpets. After Miucha , or the after¬ 
noon service, they go to a river or stream, which 
they generally prefer to be out of town, and to 

have fish, and recite a prayer called which 

consists of the following passages of Scripture : 
Micah vii. 18-20; Ps. cxviii. 5-9; xxxiii. ; and 
with the earnest recitation of Is. xi. 9, shake 
their garments over the water. Four reasons are 
assigned for this service— i. It is to pray to God to 
be as fruitful as the fish. ii. To commemorate the 
sacrifice of Isaac, which, according to an old tra¬ 
dition, Abraham made on this day, in spite of the 
wiles of Satan, who sought to prevent the patriarch 
from obeying the Lord, by causing a mighty stream 
to arise on Abraham’s journey to Mount Moriah, 
which would have drowned both the father and the 
son but for the prayers of faithful Abraham, iii. 
To be reminded by the sight of the fish that we 
are as suddenly deprived of our life as these fish 
are caught in the net (Eccles. ix. 12), and thereby 
be admonished to repentance. And iv. To learn 
from the fish constantly to direct our eyes upwards. 

3. Literature. — Mishna , Rosh Ha-Shana ; and 
the Gemara on this Tractate; Siphra on Lev. 
xxiii. 23-25 ; Num. xxix. 1 ; Abravanel, Conwien- 
tary on Exod. xii. 1, ff. ; Lev. xxiii. 23-25 ; Num. 
xxix. 1 ; The Jewish Ritual, entitled Dcrech Ha - 
Chajim , Vienna 1859, p. 258, ff. ; Machsor for 
Rosh Ha-Shana : Meyer, De Tempo?'ibus Sacris ei 
Festis Diebus Hebrceorum. 17 q q, p. 300, ff.— 
C. D. G. 


NEZIB ; Naa-tjS; Alex. Ne ^/3 ; A r esib), a 

town of Judah, mentioned only in Josh. xv. 43. 
The name is in a group situated along the southern 
declivities of the mountains, between the mountain 
proper and the Negeb. Some of the cities in this 
group were given to Simeon (xix. 7). It is men¬ 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome, who state that it 
was then called Nasib (Na<r// 3 ), and lay in the ninth 
(Jerome, seventh ) mile from Eleutheropolis, to¬ 
wards Hebron (Onomast., s. v. Necsib). There can 
be no difficulty in identifying it, therefore, with 

the ruins of Beit Nustb ( s _ situated 

on a rising ground to the left of the road leading 
from Beit Jebrin (Eleutheropolis) to Hebron. Its 
position agrees exactly with the incidental notices 
in Joshua, and the measurement of Jerome. It is 
neither in the mountain nor in the plain ; but in 
the low hilly ground which connects the two 
(Robinson, B. A\, ii. 221). The ruins are of con¬ 
siderable extent. The most important are a massive 
tower sixty feet square, the masonry of which 
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appears to be of file Jewish type. Near it are the 
foundations of another great fabric; and the site 
is strewn with broken columns and large building 
stones. The writer visited it in 1857, and he has 
been somewhat surprised to see that Tobler de¬ 
scribes it as ‘an insignificant cupola with a few 
ruins. If the old name Nezib did not cling to the 
place, one would never suspect it to be an ancient 
site’ {Dritte Wandenmg , p. 150). Tobler’s exami¬ 
nation must have been very cursory, or he would 
have noticed the massive foundations {Handbook, 
p. 280).—J. L. P. 

NIBHAZ (tniD)’, a deity of the Avites, which 

they introduced into Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 31). 
In the T. R. of the LXX. this name is omitted, 
and instead of it stands ’E/ 3 Aa ftp, which is either 
the name of another deity of the Avites or another 
name for Nibhaz. In the Cod. Alex, the reading is 
ttjv ’A fiaa'qkp kclI rrjv Ncu/ 3 as, k.t .\., which favours 
the former supposition. The termination -afcp is 
"1DX, eser , so common in Assyrian proper names. 
Of Nibhaz nothing certain is known. The Zabians 
gave the name Nebaz , to the demon of dark¬ 

ness (Norberg, Onom. Cod. Adami , 99, if.) ; but 
there is no ground for connecting this with the idol 
of the Avites now before us. The Talmudists say 
that Nibhaz means dog, connecting it probably 
with nHJ, to bark ( Talm . Hieros., Avoda Sarah, 
iii. fol. 42 b; Talm. Bab ., Sanhedr., fol. 63. 2); 
Jarclii {in loc .) and Abenclana {Michlol Sop/ii, ad 
h. 1 .) expressly say that ‘ Nibhaz is the image of a 
dogand Abarbanel {in Proph. priores, ad h. 1 .) 
says, ‘ The Avites made Niblian ’ [so some Codd. 
read |i“Q 3 for Tri 23 ], ‘ by which is intended the dog 
that barks with strength. ’ By many this has been 
treated as a mere utterance of Jewish ignorance 
and prejudice, chiefly on the ground that the dog 
was amongst the ancient Orientals an object of 
abomination and not of worship, and that no traces 
exist of any idol under this shape having been 
worshipped in Syria or Assyria. But there can 
be no doubt that the Egyptians worshipped the 
dog (Strabo, xvii., p. 812 ; Joseph. Cont. Apion., 
ii. 7 ; Juv. Sat., xv. 8, etc.); and that 6 Anubis the 
barker’ (comp. Virg. Aen., viii. 698 ; Ovid. Met. ix. 
689; Propert. Eleg., iii. 9. [iv. x.]4i) was repre¬ 
sented by the Greeks and Romans as a dog-faced 
man (Diodor. Sic., i. 87 ; Apul. Asm. Aur. xi. ; 
Lucan, Bell. Civ. viii. 831).* Nor is the assertion 


* Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson says that it is the 
jackal, and not the dog, whose head appears on 
Anubis {Anc. Eg., sec. ser., 1 . 440; ii. 141). If 
it is so, the error of the ancients in making Anubis 
dog-headed is not very serious, as the dog and the 
jackal belong to the same genus. Sir G. Wilkin¬ 
son himself admits that the resemblance between 
the jackal and the Egyptian fox-dogis so close that 
unless the exact character of the former be pre¬ 
served, it may be confounded with the latter (ii. 
143). If the statement of Strabo (xvii., p. 558), 
that Anubis was worshipped at Cynopolis, be cor¬ 
rect, it would appear that the Egyptians themselves 
did not persistently make the distinction. In a 
representation of Anubis, given in the Abhandlun- 
gen der Hist. Phil. Klasse der Kon. Prenss. Akad. 
aus J. 1820-21, Taf. 6, fig. 52, he appears driving 
a leash of animals that have very much the appear¬ 
ance of dogs, and whose heads are the counterpart 
of his own 


that the dog was held in abhorrence by all Orien¬ 
tals borne out by facts ; for among the Arabs and 
Persians it was not so (Pococke, ad Abul. Faraj. 
Spec. Hist. Arab., p. 82 ; Hyde, de Relig. Vett. 
Persar., c. xxxv., p. 540) ; and among various 
peoples, dogs were held sacred to the gods, and 
nourished in the temples (Aelian, Hist. Anim., ix. 
5 and 20). It is said that formerly, about three 
hours from Beyroot, on the road to Tripoli, there 
stood a colossal figure of a dog, which was revered 
by the people around as a guardian to announce 
coming danger, and from which the neighbouring 
stream has received the name of Nahr-Kelb, Dog- 
River (Maundrell, p. 412, in Early Travels in Pa¬ 
lestine, Bohn 1848). Nothing resembling a dog¬ 
headed deity has been discovered on the Assyrian 
monuments ; but ‘ the dog is frequent on the later 
sculptures ; and has been found modelled in clay, 
and also represented in relief on a clay tablet’ 
(Rawlinson, Anc. Mon., i. 294); and a dog-headed 
deity would certainly not be more incongruous than 
the hawk-headed figure at Khorsabad (by some, 
but erroneously, supposed to represent Nisroch), 
or the evil genii with lions’ heads and apes’ ears 
at Koyunjik (Rawlinson, i. 265, 266). On the 
subject of this article, see Beyer, Additt. ad Seldeni 
de Diis Syris, p. 321, Amst. 1680 ; Iken, Diss. 
Phil. Theol., Diss. xi.—W. L. A. 

NIBSIiAN (|£QJ, ‘ soft soil,’ from root ; 

Na0\aftt>i'; Alex. Ne /3 aav ; A r ebsan), one of the 
cities in the wilderness (“Q'lD) of Judah, and ap¬ 
parently situated near Engedi. It is only men¬ 
tioned. in Josh. xv. 62. The site was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome, who merely name it as be¬ 
longing to the tribe of Judah ( Onomast., s. v. 
Nepsam), and it has not yet been discovered.— 
J. L. P. 

NICANOR (N Licdvwp). 1. The ‘Son of Patro- 
clus’ (2Maccab. viii. 9), a general under Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Demetrius I., who took a pro¬ 
minent part in the wars waged by the Syrians 
against the Jews, to whom he ‘ bore a deadly hate.’ 
Under Antiochus, he had been master of the royal 
elephants (^Xe^avrdpx^s), but was appointed gov¬ 
ernor of Judaea by Demetrius (2 Maccab. xiv. 12), 
whose trusted friend he was, and who had accom¬ 
panied him when he escaped from Rome {Polyb. 3, 
21 ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 10. 4). Nicanor being one 
of the generals chosen by Lysias when he invaded 
Judaea, B.c. 166 (1 Maccab. iii. 38), by the pro¬ 
clamation of the sale of Jewish captives, at ninety 
for a talent, brought multitudes of slave-merchants 
to his camp (1 Maccab. iii. 41 ; 2 Maccab. viii. 10, 
11 ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 7. 3. 4). He was, however, 
most signally disappointed in his expectations; for, 
in common with his companions-in-arms, he suf¬ 
fered a most disgraceful defeat from Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus, and was compelled to escape in the disguise 
of a slave to Antioch, where he declared that the 
Jews had God for their ‘ defender,’ and that they 
were ‘invulnerable’ (a rpibrovs), ‘because they fol¬ 
lowed the laws appointed by Him.’ 

Four years later, entrusted with a large army by 
Demetrius, he had orders ‘ not to spare ’ the nation 
of the Jews. According to 2 Maccab. xiv., he at 
first made peace with Judas Maccabteus, ‘whom 
he loved from his heart;’ but, accused by Alcimus 
to Demetrius, he was compelled to break all his en¬ 
gagements with the Maccab Dean chief, and ordered 
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to send him prisoner to Antioch. But, according J 
to i Maccab. vii. 26-32, and Joseph. Antiq. xii. 10. s 
4, Nicanor attempted, at first, by pretence of friend- i 
ship, to get Judas into his hands. Raphall unites i 
both accounts, regarding the treachery of Nicanor 1 
as subsequent to the angry orders he received from i 
Demetrius. Judas, however, discovered the trea- ; 
chery in time, and escaped. Open hostilities im- ; 
mediately commenced, when Nicanor was defeated 1 
with the loss of 5000 men, and took refuge in the 
fortress 4 which was in the city of David 5 (1 Mac- 
cab. vii. 31,32; Joseph. Antiq . xii. 10. 4). Josephus, 
indeed, as the text now stands, represents Judas as 
sustaining a defeat, and fleeing to the 4 citadel 
which was in Jerusalem.’ But there is evidently 
an error in the text here, as it contradicts the con¬ 
text, which shows that the citadel at Jerusalem was 
then in the hands of the Syrians. 

Nicanor, on coming down from the citadel, and 
meeting the priests, blasphemed God, and threat¬ 
ened to destroy their temple unless they delivered 
up Judas, a thing they could not do, even if they 
were disposed. Departing from Jerusalem, and 
joined by a fresh army out of Syria, he encamped 
at Beth-horon. Judas also pitched his camp at 
the village of Adasa, thirty furlongs off. At length 
they joined battle, when, Nicanor having fallen 
among the first, the Syrians were beaten, routed, 
and slaughtered in their flight. Finding Nicanor 
on the battle-field, the Jews cut off his head and 
his right arm, which he ‘had stretched out so 
proudly,’ and hung them up at Jerusalem. His 
tongue also they cut out and minced, and threw to 
the birds. The day of the victory, the 13th of 
Adar, being that before £ Mardocheus’ day,’ they 
set apart as a season of annual solemnity (B.C. 

161) (1 Maccab. vii. 43-49 ; 2 Maccab. xv. 26-36 ; 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 10. 5 ; see also Winer’s R. IV.B.; 
Raphall’s Post. Bib. Hist, of the feaos, chaps. 4 and 
6 ; Jahn’s Heb. Commonwealth, secs. 96, 97, 98). 

2. One of the seven first deacons, Acts vi. 5 * 
Tradition represents him as having suffered martyr¬ 
dom at the same time with Stephen. Dorotheus 
makes him one of the seventy disciples (Winer, 
R. W.B.) —I. J. 

NICODEMUS (Nt/c6o5/Aios), a Pharisee and mem¬ 
ber of the Sanhedrim, who was impressed by 
what he had heard concerning Jesus; but being 
unwilling, on account of his station, to commit him¬ 
self without greater surety than he possessed, re¬ 
paired by night to the house in which Christ dwelt, 
and held with him that important discourse which 
occupies the third chapter of John’s Gospel. The 
effect which was then produced upon his mind may 
be collected from the fact that subsequently, at one 
of the sittings of the venerable body to which he 
belonged, he ventured to let fall a few words in 
favour of Jesus, whose proceedings were then in 
question (John vii. 50) ; and that he took part with 
his colleague, Joseph of Arimathea, in rendering 
the last honours to the body of the crucified Re¬ 
deemer (John xix. 39). Nothing further is known 
of Nicodemus from Scripture. Tradition, how¬ 
ever, adds that after he had thus openly declared 
himself a follower of Jesus, and had been baptised 
by Peter, he was displaced from his office, and 
expelled from Jerusalem (Phot. Biblioth, Cod., p. 

171). It is added that he found refuge in a country- 
house of his cousin Gamaliel, and remained there 
till his death. Some have been disposed to identify 


Nicodemus with a rich and pious person of the 
same name (but originally called Bonai), mentioned 
in the Talmud, whose family eventually sank into 
great poverty (Otho, Lex. Rabbin., p. 459)* All 
this is, however, very uncertain, and what is stated 
in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus is unsafe, 
and in some parts manifestly untrue. 1 00 strong 
an appreciation of the world’s good opinion seems 
to have been the failing of Nicodemus, although 
Niemeyer ( Charakt. i. 113) has lately made a strong 
effort to clear him from this imputation. We do 
not lay much stress upon what he ventured to say 
in the Sanhedrim; for he suffered himself to be 
easily put down, and did not come forward with 
any bold avowal of his belief. Winer calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact, that although he took part in the 
sepulchral rites of Jesus, he did not join Joseph in 
his application to Pilate for the body of his crucified 
Lord ; and justly remarks that such characters usu¬ 
ally require a strong external impulse to bring them 
boldly forward, which impulse was probably in this 
case supplied by the resurrection of Jesus ( Real - 
W. B., s. v.)—J. K. 

NICOLAITANS (NucoXaiVaQ. This word oc¬ 
curs twice in the N. T. (Rev. ii. 6, 15). In the 
former passage the conduct of the Nicolaitans, 
ra Zpya tup 1$ lkoXoXt&p, is condemned ; in the 
latter, the angel of the church in Pergamus is cen¬ 
sured because certain members of his church held 
their doctrine, ti]poi5clxv)ptQvNlkoXoXt&v. Irenseus, 
the earliest Christian author who mentions them, 
says simply (Contra ILteres., i. 26), 4 It very clearly 
appears, from the Apocalypse, that the Nicolaitans 
held fornication, and the eating of idol-sacrifices, to 
be things indifferent, and therefore permitted to 
Christians.’ In short, Iremeus evidently knew 
nothing of the Nicolaitans, except what he gathered 
from the text of the Apocalypse; as, indeed, the 
concluding words of his short notice suggest : 

1 Quapropter dixit et de iis sermo: Sed hoc habes 
quod odisti opera Nicolaitarum, quos et ego odi;’ 
unless it be his statement that Nicolas, one of the 
seven deacons (Acts vi.), was the founder of the 
sect. The practices of these heretics were the 
more reprehensible, as being not only opposed to 
the whole spirit and morality of the Gospel, but a 
violation of an express decree of the Apostles and 
Elders, issued in relation to this matter (Acts xv.) 
As time rolled on, however, the information regard¬ 
ing Nicolas and his proceedings seems continually 
to have increased, till Epiphanius, at length, fur¬ 
nishes us with a full-blown account of the manner 
in which the proselyte of Antioch founded the sect 
which was supposed to bear his name. Nicolas, 
such is the story of Epiphanius ( Advers. Hares., 
i. 25, p. 76, edit. Petav.), had a beautiful wife, and, 
following the counsels of perfection, he separated 
himself from her; but not being able to persevere 
in his resolution, he returned to her again (as a dog 
to his vomit, &s kijcop hri tov tdiov «?/ xerov ); and not 
only so, but justified his conduct by licentious 
principles, which laid the foundation of the sect of 
the Nicolaitans. 

Against this account (in which Tertullian, Hilary, 

[ Gregory of Nyssa, and several other fathers, sub- 
[ stantially concur) we may object—(1) That the 
custom of men putting away their wives for the 
. attainment of a supposed higher sanctity evidently 
» belongs to a later period, when the monastic ideas 
t produced these and similar practices. Such an 
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occurrence was natural enough in the age of Cle¬ 
ment of Alexandria and of Tertullian—that is, 
towards the conclusion of the second century ; but 
we cannot believe it could have happened in the 
Apostolic age. (2) It is not conceivable that his 
taking back his wife, even if he had, on those 
grounds, separated himself from her, would then 
be regarded as an immorality, much less as an en¬ 
ormous crime, especially considering what St. Paul 
had said on the subject (1 Cor. vii. 3-6). (3) Epi- 

phanius, after stating that Nicolas lapsed into the 
greatest enormities, informs us that all the Gnostics 
derived their origin from him; a statement which 
throws an air of ridicule over all he has told us on 
this subject, and proves how little his authority in 
the matter is worth. 

Clement of Alexandria has preserved a different 
version of the story (Strom, iii. 4, p. 522, edit. 
Potter), which Eusebius copies from him (Hist. 
Eccles ., iii. 29), and which is repeated by Augus¬ 
tine and other ancient writers. ‘The apostles,’ 
they say, ‘reprehended Nicolas for jealousy of his 
wife, who was beautiful; whereupon Nicolas pro¬ 
duced her, and said, Any one might marry her who 
pleased. In this affair the deacon let fall the 
expression, 6'ri Trapaxprj(ra<rdai rrj (rapid 5e? f ‘that 
we should abuse the fleshwhich, though em¬ 
ployed in a good sense by him, was perverted 
to a bad one by those who would gain to their 
licentiousness the sanction of a respectable name, 
and who from hence styled themselves Nicolaitans.’ 
Who can believe that a sect should take its rise and 
its name from a casual expression by a man whose 
obvious sense and whose conduct were opposed to 
the peculiarities of the sect ? Neither can we think 
the conjecture of Grotius (Annot. in Apocalyps ., 
ii. 6) at all probable : ‘ Mihi veterum testimonia 
conferenti, media placet sententia, quae haec est: 
Nicolaum accusatum ^Aorimdas, quod, uxorem 
pulchram habens, usitata ilia inter Christianos utri- 
usque. sexus pacis oscula non satis ferret, in contra- 
rium cucurrisse, et exemplo Laconum ac Catonis 
uxoris suae usuram permisisse aliis, plane quasi in 
eo quod marito et uxore volentibus fieret non 
peccaretur, etc.’ For it is hard to conceive that a 
custom which was universal could excite any 
jealousy ; and yet more so that a man imbued with 
the doctrines of the Apostles, as Nicolas was, 
should seek to turn aside their displeasure by imi¬ 
tating the matrimonial enormities of Spartans or 
of Cato. 

It is evident from the fathers, that the Nicola¬ 
itans with whom they were acquainted were 
Gnostics; since they impute to them the dis¬ 
tinctive tenets and practices of the Gnostics. But 
in the short allusion in Rev. ii. 6, 15, there is no¬ 
thing to identify the tenets or conduct alluded to 
with Gnosticism, even supposing that Gnosticism, 
properly so called, existed in the Apostolic age, 
which, to say the least, has not been proved to be 
the case. So that the conjecture mentioned by 
Mosheim, and which Tertullian appears to favour, 
may be regarded as probable, that the Nicolaitans 
mentioned in Revelation had erroneously been con¬ 
founded with a party of Gnostics formed at a later 
period by one Nicolas. 

The ingenious conjecture of Cocceius—which 
Vitringa, Michaelis, and others adopt—that by 
Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 6, 15) the same class of per¬ 
sons is intended whom St. Peter (2 Ep. ii. 15) 
describes as ii-aKoXovdrjcavres n} 65^5 to 0 BaXaaju, 


followers of the way of Balaam; and that their 
name, Nicolaitans, is merely a Greek translation of 
their Hebrew designation, the noun Ni*6Aaos (from 

vucaio and \a 6 s) being a literal version of 
that is, Dy is worthy of consideration. The 

custom of translating names, which prevailed so 
extensively in modern Europe, was undoubtedly 
practised also among the Jews, as the example in 
Acts ix. 36 (to which others might be added) 
shows. Accordingly, the Arabic version, pub¬ 
lished by Erpenius, renders the words ra Zpya rtbv 
N LKoXaiTLov, the works of the Shuaibites, the Arabic 
Shnaib being apparently the name for Balaam. 
The only objection which occurs to us against this 
very ingenious and probable supposition, arises 
from the circumstance that, in the passage, Rev. ii. 
14,15, both‘they that hold the doctrine of Balaam.’ 
and ‘ the Nicolaitans,’ are specified, and are dis¬ 
tinguished from each other : ‘ So hast thou also,’ 
ovtios %x €l s Kal av, the Nicolaitans, as well as the 
Balaamites, mentioned in the previous verse. So 
that whatever general agreement there might be 
between those two classes of heretics—and their 
collocation in the passage before us seems to imply 
that there was such agreement—it appears equally 
evident that some distinction also must have sepa¬ 
rated them the one from the other.—R. L. 

NICOLAS (Ntx6Aaos), a proselyte of Antioch, 
and one of the seven deacons (Acts vi. 5). No¬ 
thing further is known of him ; but a large body of 
unsafe tradition has been connected with his name, 
under the supposition that he was the founder of 
the heresy of the Nicolaitans, stigmatised in Rev. 
ii. 6, 15. (See the preceding article.) 

NICOPOLIS (NikottoXis, ‘ City of Victoiy ; ’ 
Nicopolis ), a city only mentioned once by the sacred 
writers. In the epistle to Titus, iii. 12, the apostle 
Paul says, ‘ When I shall send Artemas unto thee, 
or Tychicus, be diligent to come unto me to Nico¬ 
polis; for I have determined there to winter.’ It 
does not appear where Paul was when he wrote 
these words, nor is there any direct evidence to 
show what Nicopolis is meant. The postscript 
to the epistle says it was written * from Nicopolis 
of Macedonia;’ but it is of a comparatively late 
date, and is of no critical value. The language 
quoted above shows plainly enough that Paul was 
not at Nicopolis when he wrote the words, but was 
on his way thither; though Winer and others take 
it for granted that he wrote from the city (R. 
Woerierbuch , ii. 153), It is of importance, as tend- 
ing to fix the site of the Nicopolis here referred to, 
to trace the apostle’s route. This, however, can¬ 
not be done with absolute certainty. Conybeare 
and Howson (with whom Alford substantially 
agrees, Prolegom. Past. Epist. vii.) say, ‘We 
learn from an incidental notice elsewhere, that the 
route he pursued was from Ephesus to Miletus (2 
Tim. iv. 20), and thence to Corinth, where he left 
Erastus;’ thence he proceeded to Nicopolis. It 
is assumed that the Nicopolis spoken of is the city 
of that name in Epirus (Life and Epist. of St. Paul , 
ii. 481, 1st ed,) There were several other cities 
also called Nicopolis, some of which were small 
and of little note, so that they cannot possibly 
have been referred to here. Two, however, may 
be mentioned. 1. Nicopolis in Thrace on the river 
Nessus, and hence termed by Ptolemy RlkSttoXis 
4 Trcpl Nfrwv (Geogr. iii. n) • Chrysostom and 
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Theodoret supposed this to be the place intended 
by Paul. It was a small unimportant town. 2. 
Nicopolis in Cilicia, supposed by Schrader to be 
the place, to suit his theory that the apostle was on 
his way to Jerusalem (Schrader, Paulus , i. 118). . 

There can be little doubt that the apostle in this 
passage refers to Nicopolis of Epirus. It was an 
important city; its position rendered it a good 
centre from which to perform evangelistic work 
throughout the adjoining provinces; and from it 
too he might make excursions to those churches in 
Illyricum which he perhaps founded at an earlier 
period {Conybeare and Iiowson, ii. 128, 192, 481). 
This city was founded by Augustus in commemo¬ 
ration of the battle of Actium, and stood upon the 
place where his land-forces encamped before that 
battle. From the mainland of Epirus, on the 
north, a promontory projects some five miles in the 
line of the shore, and is there separated by a chan¬ 
nel half a mile wide from the opposite coast. This 
channel forms the entrance of the Gulf of Ambra- 
cius, which lies within the promontory. The naval 
battle was fought at the mouth of the gulf, and 
Actium, from which it took its name, and where 
Antony’s camp was stationed, stood on the point 
forming the south side of the channel. The pro¬ 
montory is connected with the mainland by a nar¬ 
row isthmus. Upon it Augustus encamped, his 
tent standing upon a height, from which he could 
command both the gulf and the sea. After the 
victory he enclosed the place where his tent was 
pitched, dedicated it to Neptune, and founded on 
the isthmus the city of Nicopolis (Dion Cas., li. ; 
Strabo, vii., p. 324), and made it a Roman colony. 
It was not more than some thirty years old when 
visited by the apostle, and yet it was then the chief 
city of western Greece. It would appear that Paul 
was not permitted to spend the winter at Nicopo¬ 
lis as he had intended. The Christians were hated 
by the Roman authorities ; Paul was regarded as 
their leader, and he was arrested by the Duumviri 
of this city and sent to Rome for trial, on the 
charge of having instigated the burning of the 
capital ( Cony bears and Ilowson , ii. 482). Nico¬ 
polis is thus interesting as the last scene of the 
great apostle’s labours. 

The prosperity of Nicopolis was of short dura¬ 
tion. It had fallen to ruin, but was restored by the 
Emperor Julian. After being destroyed by the 
Goths, it was again restored by Justinian, and con¬ 
tinued for a time the capital of Epirus (Mamertin. 
Julian , 9; Procopius, Bel . Goth., iv. 22; Smith, 
Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Geog., s. v.) During the 
middle ages, the new town of Prevesa was built 
at the point of the promontory, and Nicopolis was 
deserted. 

The remains of the city still visible show its 
former extent and importance. They cover a large 
portion of the isthmus. Wordsworth thus describes 
the site :—‘ A lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; 
to the north of it rises, on a distant hill, the 
shattered scena of a theatre ; and to the west the 
extended, though broken, line of an aqueduct 
connects the distant mountains with the main sub¬ 
ject of the picture—the city itself’ (Wordsworths 
Greece, pp. 229, seq.) There are also the ruins of 
a mediaeval castle, a quadrangular structure of brick, 
and a small theatre, on the low marshy plain 
on which the city chiefly stood, and which is now 
dreary and desolate {Journal of R. G. S., iii., p. 
92, seq.; Leake, Northern Greece, i., p. 185, seq.; 


Cellarius, Geogr. i., 1089). The name given tc 
the ruins is Paleoprevesa, ‘ Old Prevesa.’—J. L. P. 

NIGER. [Simeon.] 

NIGHT (W, or rW, probably from to roll, 

to sink, the sinking of the day, solis occasus). The 
general division of the night among the Hebrews 
has been described under Day ; and it only remains 
to indicate a few marked applications of the word. 
The term of human life is usually called a day in 
Scripture ; but in one passage it is called night, to 
be followed soon by day, ‘the day is at hand’ 
(Rom. viii. 12). Being a time of darkness, the 
image and shadow of death, in which the beasts of 
prey go forth to devour, it was made a symbol of a 
season of adversity and trouble, in which men prey 
upon each other, and the strong tyrannize over the 
weak (Is. xxi. 12; Zech. xiv. 6, 7 ; comp. Rev. 
xxi. 23 ; xxii. 5). lienee continued day, or the 
absence of night, implies a constant state of quiet 
and happiness, undisturbed by the vicissitudes of 
peace and war. Night is also put, as in our own 
language, for a time of ignorance and helplessness 
(Mic. iii. 6). In John ix. 4 night represents death, 
a necessary result of the correlative usage which 
makes life a day.—J. K. 

NIGHTITAWK. [Tachmas. ] 

NILE. [Egypt.] 

NIMRAH (fniM, ‘pure water;’ Xa/Mpd ; 

Nemra). After the Israelites had conquered the 
country east of the Jordan, the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad asked permission from Moses to settle 
there, because they ‘ had a very great multitude 
of cattle, and they saw the land of Jazer, and 
the land of Gilead, that, behold, the place was a 
place for cattle. ’ They mentioned a number of towns 
in it, and among them was Nimrah (Num. xxxii. 
3). These towns appear, from the way in which 
they are grouped, to have been all near the place 
of the Israelite encampment in the plain of Moab. 
It is manifestly the same city which is afterwards 
mentioned as having been rebuilt by the Gadites, 
and which is called Belh-nimrah (ver. 36, "3 JV 3 , 

‘ the house of N. ; ’ N*a p&pd ; Bethnemra). The 
word Beth is very often prefixed in Hebrew and 
Arabic to names of places. The prophets Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, in pronouncing a curse upon Moab, 
say, ‘ the waters of Nimrim shall be desolate ’ (Is. 
xv. 6; Jer. xlviii. 34; U'lft) 'ft ’> t 6 V 5 wp tt)s 

^efxrjpelp .); and they group Nimrim with some of 
the same places mentioned in connection with it 
by Moses, as Heshbon and Elealeh ; there can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the same town is referred 
to. Various interpretations of these words have 
been given. Aurivillius explains Nimrim as an 
appellative, signifying, as in Arabic, ‘ limpid 
water’ [Dissertationes). Grotius takes 'ft in the 
sense of ‘ pastures,’ which it will not bear. Light- 
foot suggests that ‘ hot springs ’ are meant. Bo- 
chart derives the name from “1D3, ‘ a panther,’ of 

which Nimrim might be the plural, and Nimrah 
the feminine form. This is possible ; and it is 
worthy of note that the name Nimer and Nimreh 
occur in several localities east of the Jordan {Hand¬ 
book, pp. 509, 519, 520). The researches of tra¬ 
vellers, however, show both the site of the ancient 
Nimrah, and the meaning of Isaiah’s words. 
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The statements of Eusebius and Jerome regard¬ 
ing this city are confused and contradictory. In 
the Onomasticon (s. v, Nemra), Eusebius says of 
Nebro that it is ‘a city of Reuben in Gilead, 
now a large village in Katanaea (iv rrj l^aravaig.), 
called Abara .’ There must be a corruption of the 
text here ; for Jerome writes the name Nemra, 
and snys it is still a large village, but does not give 
its locality. Of Nemrim (Eusebius, ^eK^pL/j.), both 
state that it is now a village called Benamerium, 
north of Zoar. But under Bethamnaram (Euse¬ 
bius, B rfrvafipav), which they identify with Nimrah, 
they say that ‘ it is to this day the village of Beth- 
amnaris in the fifth mile north of Libias,’ All 
these notices may have been originally intended for 
the same place, and the corruption of the text has 
created the confusion (Reland, pp. 649, 650). 

About two miles east of the Jordan, near the 
road from Jericho to es-Salt, are the ruins of Nim¬ 
rim, on the banks of a wady of the same name. 
The ruins are now desolate, but near them are 
copious springs and marshy ground. . There can 
be little doubt that this is the site of Nimrah, or 
Eeth-Nimrah, which Joshua locates in the valley 
(xiii. 27); and that these springs are * the Waters 
of Nimrim’ on which Isaiah pronounced the curse’ 

( Handbook^ p. 308; Robinson, B. B., i. 551 ; 
Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 355, 391).—J. L. P. 

NIMRIM, Waters of. [Nlmrail] 

NIMROD pHEO ; Sept. Ne/ 3 pc 65 ; Josephus, 

Ne/Spw^s), a son of Cush, the eldest son of Ham 
(Gen. x. 8-10). Five sons of Cush are enumerated 
in verse 7 in the more usual manner of this chapter; 
but a change of phrase introduces Nimrod. This 
difference may indicate that while, in relation to 
the other five, the names have a national and geo¬ 
graphical reference, this appellation is exclusively 
personal. It is strictly an abstract noun, signifying 
contempt, rebellion, apostasy, impiety: but * it is 
not to be thought surprising, and it is a thing 
which takes place in all languages, that a noun 
which, in respect of its form, is properly abstract, 
becomes in the use of speech a concrete; and con¬ 
versely’ (Gesenius, Lehrgebciade, p. 483). But 
such concretes usually carry a strengthened idea of 
the abstract, a kind of impersonation of the quality. 
Therefore Nimrod denotes intensively, the extremely 
impious rebel. Hence we conceive that it was not 
his original proper name, but was affixed to him 
afterwards, perhaps even after his death, as a 
characteristic appellative. 

^ If we assume that the earlier part of the book of 
Genesis consists of several independent and com¬ 
plete compositions, of the highest antiquity and 
authority, marked by some differences of style, and 
having clear indications of commencement in each 
instance, a reason presents itself for the citation of 
a proverbial phrase in ch. x. 9. The single instance 
of minute circumstantiality, in so brief a relation, 
seems to imply that the writer lived near the age 
of Nimrod, while his history was still a matter of 
traditional notoriety, and the comparison of any 
hero with him was a familiar form of speech. If 
we place ourselves in such a point of time—suppose 
the age succeeding Nimrod, which might be the 
third century after the Deluge—we may see how 
naturally the origination of a common phrase would 
rise in the writer’s mind ; and that a motive of 
usefulness would be suggested with it. But both 
these ideas involve that of nearness to the time; 


a period in which the country traditions were yet 
fresh, and an elucidation of them would be accept¬ 
able and consonant to general feeling. An ap¬ 
parently just reason thus accrues for the insertion 
of this little and insulated portion of personal 
history in the midst of a tablet of the descent of 
nations. A close translation of the whole passage 
is this : * And Cush begat Nimrod : he began 

t^nn, opened a course of action, led the way] to 
being a hero in the earth [or in the land] : he was 
a hero at the chase in the presence of Jehovah ; on 
which account the saying is. Like Nimrod, the 
hero of the chase, in the presence of Jehovah. And 
the chief [city] of his dominion was Babel ; and 
[he founded] Ezek and Akkad, and Kalneh, in the 
land of Shinar.’ 

The common rendering, ‘ a mighty hunter,’ is 
doubtless equivalent to this literal translation. The 
adjunct, ‘in the presence of Jehovah,’ occurs many 
times in the Hebrew Scriptures, and it generally 
conveys the idea of favour and approbation , as we 
in our language employ the word countenance. 
Hence some have supposed that here the expres¬ 
sion is used in a good sense, and denotes that, by 
the special aid and blessing of God’s providence, 
the bravery and skill of this hero were remarkably 
successful, in attacking and destroying the ferocious 
animals which had greatly multiplied. The Jewish 
commentator Abarbanel, with other Rabbinical 
writers, ‘ interpret those words favourably, saying 
that Nimrod was qualified by a peculiar dexterity 
and strength for the chase, and that he offered to 
God [portions] of the prey that he took; and 
several of the moderns are of opinion that this 
passage is not to be understood of his tyrannical 
oppressions, or of hunting of men, but of beasts’ 
{Ancient Univ. Hist., vol. i. p. 276, 8vo ed.) 
Hence they have contended that we have no reason 
for regarding Nimrod as any other than a benefactor 
to his country, and, in that view, a man acceptable 
and well-pleasing to Jehovah. 

But the general opinion is, that no moral appro¬ 
bation is implied, but only that, by his extraordinary 
possession of prowess, the gift of God, as is every 
natural talent, he became thus distinguished in 
clearing the country of wild beasts; and that these 
exploits led him to make aggressions upon men. 
Interpreters, with scarcely an exception, from the 
Septuagint and the Targums down to our own 
times, understand the whole case thus: that Nim¬ 
rod was a man of vast bodily strength, and eminent 
for courage and skill in the arts of hunting down 
and capturing or killing the dangerous animals, 
which probably were both very numerous, and fre¬ 
quently of enormous size; that, by these recom¬ 
mendations, he made himself the favourite of bold 
and enterprising young men, who readily joined his 
hunting expeditions; that hence he took encourage¬ 
ment to break the patriarchal union of venerable 
and peaceful subordination, to set himself up as a 
military chieftain, assailing and subduing men, 
training his adherents into formidable troops, by 
their aid subduing the inhabitants of Shinar and its 
neighbouring districts; and that, for consolidating 
and retaining his power, now become a despotism, 
he employed his subjects in building forts, which 
became towns and cities, that which was afterwards 
called Babel being the principal. Combining this 
with the contents of chapter xi., we infer that 
Nimrod either was an original party in the daring 
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impiety of building the tower, or subsequently 
joined himself to those who had begun it. The 
former fact is positively affirmed by Josephus ; but 
it is not probable that he could have any other 
evidence than that of the general interpretation of 
his countrymen. The late Mr. Rich, not thirty 
years ago, in the extensive plain where lie buried 
the ruins of Babylon, discovered the very remark¬ 
able mound with remains of buildings on its summit 
(of which see the figure in the article Babel, of 
this work), which even now bears the name of Birs 
Nimrod: and this may well be regarded as some 
confirmation of the common opinion. The precise 
meaning of the word Birs is said to be unknown ; 
which seems to be a proof of high antiquity. There 
is only one other passage of the O. T. in which 
Nimrod is mentioned, Micah v. 6, 4 the land of 
Nimrod.’ But it is not quite indubitable that these 
words refer to Babylon, though they may very pro¬ 
perly be so construed; for it is possible, and agree¬ 
able to frequent usage, to take them as put in 
apposition with the preceding object of the action, 

4 the land of Assyria.’ The repetition of the 
demonstrative particle HK adds something to the 
former of the two constructions, yet not decisively. 

Two different translations of verse 11 have been 
proposed. The translation which Bochart and 
many other high authorities have sanctioned is, 

* From that land he [Nimrod] went forth to Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh and Rehoboth city, and 
Calali, and Resen between Nineveh and Calah, 
that the great city.’ As of the three last-named 
places we can find scarcely a vestige, or rather none 
at all, in the Scriptures or in profane authors, we 
seem to have here a proof of an antiquity far higher 
than the age of Moses—thus strengthening the 
idea of a collection, above mentioned. The an¬ 
nexed clause, 4 That [or this] the great city’ (we 
decline supplying the verb is or was, as we can 
have no authority for determining the tense) is most 
evidently, according to the use of the pronoun, to 
be referred to Resen, and not, as some have sup¬ 
posed, to the remoter object, Nineveh. 

The writer of this article must acknowledge 
that he thinks the other rendering, which takes 
Asshur for the name of the son of Shem (verse 22), 
the more probable. His reasons are—(1.) The 
internal probability as arising from a remark made 
in the beginning of this article, that the whole 
chapter carries in itself moral evidence of having 
been written while many of the facts remained in 
the traditional memory of tribes and nations : thus 
this passage would give authentic confirmation to a 
matter of current belief. (2.) Had Asshur not 
been the nominative to the verb, but the name of 
the countiy, propriety would have required a pre¬ 
position separate or prefixed, or the H directive or 
local to be subjoined; as we find it in ch. xxv. 18— 

* in the going [i. e ., on the road] to Asshur,’ Asshu- 

rah (see ample and elucidatory proof of this usage 
in Ewald’s Gram., Nicholson’s transl., sec. 420, and 
in Nordheimer’s Gram., vol. i. sec. 642). We are 
aware of the objection, that this He directive is 
sometimes omitted; but, we reply, such omission 
is uncommon, and an instance cannot be found 
easily, if at all, of the omission when any import¬ 
ance attaches to the idea of local direction (see 
abundant examples in Noldius’s Particul. Hebr., p. 
2 1 7). ( 3 -) The translation for which we plead is 

the plain and natural one, the most obvious to both 
miter and reader; whereas the other is artificial 


and obscure : which would not therefore be likely 
to be adopted by a writer, such as this is, of extreme 
simplicity and straightforwardness. (4.) All the 
ancient versions, except the Targum of Onkelos (to 
which unquestionably great deference is due), adopt 
this construction. 

The objections to this are—(1.) That it is out of 
place, and unnatural, to bring in any mention of 
another family, and that a circumstance which 
would have found its proper position in verse 22. 
To this objection we reply, that there are two 
links of association which would dictate the antici- 
pative mention, the idea of building towns, which 
has this only place in the whole enumeration of 
descents from Noah’s sons ; and the fact that a son 
of Shem, having for some reason (probable, though 
we can only conjecture it) settled with his tribe 
among the Hamites, was, either by prospects of 
superior advantage, or by the jealousy and annoy¬ 
ance of Nimrod, induced to colonise another dis¬ 
trict. (2.) That, thus taken, the proposition comes 
naturally as the correlate of verse 10 ; the one 
laying down the commencement and chief seat of 
Nimrod’s dominion, namely Babel and its depen¬ 
dencies, and the other subjoining a secondaiy and 
subordinate annexation. To this we reply, that 
it is quite hypothetical, and that the flow of thought 
and connection is plain and natural upon the other 
interpretation. (3.) That, in Micah v. 6, Assyria 
is called 4 the land of Nimrod.’ The doubtfulness 
of this interpretation we have already shown. (4.) 
The learned Mr. Bochart even claims support from 
the lost writings of Ctesias, as cited by Diodorus 
the Sicilian ; and he might have added Justin’s 
Epitome of Trogns. Ctesias lived later than B.C. 
400, and wrote histories of Assyria and Persia, of 
which some fragments, or rather abstracts, are in 
the collections of Photius. He professed to have 
derived his materials from ancient authorities in 
the respective countries ; but he is declared by h s 
contemporary Aristotle to be unworthy of any 
credit, by Plutarch to be frequently a liar, by Aulus 
Gellius to be a dealer in fables ; and he is charac¬ 
terised by Joseph Scaliger as a petty and absurd 
writer, full of errors and direct falsehoods, and 
utterly worthless as an historical authority. Yet 
the utmost that can be derived from Ctesias is, 
that Ninus was the first king of the Assyrians, 
that he buiit Nineveh, calling it after his own 
name [suppose Nin Navah, 4 town of Nin ’], and 
that, after his death, his widow Semiramis founded, 
and carried to a great extent of magnificence, the 
city of Babylon. How precarious these premises 
are to support the conclusion, the studious reader 
will judge. 

Mr. Biyant has discussed this question at large, 
and he gives the result thus : 4 The chief objection 
made by these writers [Bochart, and Hyde in his 
Be Relig. Veterum Pcrsarum , etc.] to the common 
acceptation of the passage arises from this, that 
Asshur, they say, is here mentioned out of his 
place, which is the most frivolous and ill-grounded 
allegation that could be thought of. Nothing is 
more common with the sacred writers, in giving a 
list of people, than to introduce some little history 
of particular persons, as they mentioned them. The 
person here spoken of is Nimrod, of the line of 
Ham, who is mentioned as an extraordinary cha¬ 
racter. As he trespassed upon Asshur, and forced 
him to leave the land of Shinaar, his history is sc 
blended with that of Asshur, that one could not 
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be mentioned without the other. What is said 
is so far from being introduced out of its place, that 
nothing could come in more naturally, or with 
greater propriety. It was impossible to omit it 
without rendering the history defective. Nimrod 
was a bold and powerful man. lie seized upon 
Babylon, and forced Asshur to leave that country; 
who went out of the land, and built Nineveh and 
other cities. This is the amount of it: and what 
can be more natural and proper?’ (Anc. Mythol . 
vi. 192). 

Concerning the subsequent life of Nimrod, the 
Scriptures give not the slightest information, nor 
even ground for conjecture. But, after seventeen 
or more centuries, a dubious and supposititious nar¬ 
rative got into credit, of which the earliest pro¬ 
moter that we know was Ctesias, but which, va¬ 
riously amplified, has been repeated by many com¬ 
pilers of ancient history down to our own times. 
Rollin, Shuckford, and Prideaux, seem to have 
given it a measure of credit It is briefly to this 
effect:—Some make Nimrod to be Belus, and 
consider Nin (for wand us are only the Greek and 
Latin grammatical terminations) to have been his 
son; others identify Nimrod and Ninus. It is 
further narrated that Ninus, in confederacy with 
Aric, an Arabian sovereign, in seventeen years, 
spread his conquests over Mesopotamia, Media, 
and a large part of Armenia and other countries ; 
that he married Semiramis, a warlike companion 
and continuatrix of his conquests, and the builder 
of Babylon ; that their son Ninyas succeeded, and 
was followed by more than thirty sovereigns of the 
same family, he and all the rest being effeminate 
voluptuaries; that their indolent and licentious 
characters transmitted nothing to posterity; that 
the crown descended in this unworthy line one 
thousand three hundred and sixty years; that the 
last king of Assyria was Sardanapalus, proverbial 
for his luxury and dissipation ; that his Median 
viceroy, Arbaees, with Belesis, a priest of Babylon, 
rebelled against him, took his capital Nineveh and 
destroyed it, according to the horrid practice of 
ancient conquerors, those pests of the earth, while 
the miserable Sardanapalus perished with his at¬ 
tendants by setting fire to his palace, in the ninth 
century before the Christian era. 

That some portion of true history lies inter¬ 
mingled with error or fable in this legend, espe¬ 
cially the concluding part of it, is probable. Mr. 
Bryant is of opinion that there are a few scattered 
notices of the Assyrians and their confederates and 
opponents in Eupolerous and other authors, of 
whom fragments are preserved by Eusebius; and 
in an obscure passage of Diodorus. To a part of 
this series, presenting a previous subjugation of 
some Canaanitish, of course Hamite nations, to 
the Assyrians, a revolt, and a reduction to the for¬ 
mer vassalage, Mr. Bryant thinks that the very re¬ 
markable passage, Gen. xiv. 1-10, refers ; and he 
supports his argument in an able manner by a 
variety of ethnological coincidences (Anc. Mythol ., 
vol. vi., pp. 195-208). But whatever we know 
with certainty of an Assyrian monarchy commences 
with Pul, about B.c. 760; and we have then the 
succession in Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Senna¬ 
cherib, and Esarhaddon. Under this last it is pro¬ 
bable that the Assyrian kingdom was absorbed by 
the Chaldoeo-Babylonian. 

As a great part of the ancient mythology and 
idolatry arose from the histories of chiefs and sages, 


decorated with allegorical fables, it is by no means 
improbable that the life and actions of Nimrod 
gave occasion to stories of this kind. Hence, some 
have supposed him to have been signified by the 
Indian Bacchus, deriving that name from Bar-Chits, 
‘ son of Cush : ’ and, it is probable, by the Persian 
giant Gibber (answering to the Hebrew Gibbor, 
‘ mighty man,’ ‘ hero,’ in Gen. x. 8, 9) : and by 
the Greek Orion , whose fame as a ‘mighty hunter ’ 
is celebrated by Homer, in the Odyssey , xi. 571-74. 
The Persian and the Grecian fables are both re¬ 
presented by the well-known and magnificent con¬ 
stellation.—J. P. S. 

NINEVEH, I-Ieb. T\m ; Arab. L5 yui ; As- 

syr. >|T<y or J y. Till within 

about twenty years ago, all that was known of 
ancient Nineveh was comprised in the scattered 
allusions and prophecies alluding to it in the Bible, 
and the casual and fragmentary notices of Assyrian 
history in Diodorus Siculus, Eusebius, Berosus, and 
others. As these latter consisted chiefly of the 
names of kings in genealogical order, and lists 
which were hardly consistent with themselves, the 
real amount of our knowledge of the subject was 
very insignificant, and by many the traditions 
which existed with respect to Nineveh were re¬ 
garded as almost fabulous. But within the present 
generation, unexpected light has been thrown upon 
a dark period in the history of the world by the 
discoveries of Mr. Layard, his excavations in Me¬ 
sopotamia, and the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. The earliest mention of Nineveh is in 
the iotli chapter of Genesis, the solitary record of 
primitive ethnology, where it is named among the 
cities built by Asshur or by Nimrod, according as 
we render the words, the others being Rehoboth, 
Calah, and Resen. Of these, Calah is identi¬ 
fied with the modern Nimrud, but Rehoboth and 
Resen are unidentified, although Selamiyah has 
been suggested for both. Mr. Fergusson believes 
that Calah is to be identified with Kalah Sherghat, 
Resen with Nimrud, and Nineveh with Koyunjik, 
as he observes this corresponds best with the ar¬ 
rangement in Genesis, ‘ Resen between Calah and 
Nineveh.’ For, otherwise, if Nimrud is Calah, 
there is no place which can represent Resen (Ni¬ 
neveh and Persepolis restored, 67). It must be 
confessed that the relative position of these places 
agrees best with this identification. There are 
three great mounds or groups of ruins along the 
course of the Tigris. The most northern is on the 
eastern bank, opposite to Mosul. This is Koyunjik, 
which, according to tradition, represents Nineveh. 
About thirty miles further south, near the junction 
of the Tigris and the greater Zab, the ancient 
Lycus, is Nimrud, and forty miles still further, on 
the opposite or right side of the river, we have 
Kalah Sherghat. 

There is an allusion to the kingdom of Asshur 
in the rhapsodies of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 22, 24, 
and in Ps. Lxxxiii. 9; but the name of the city Nineveh 
does not meet us till the time of Jonah, when it 
appears as the scene of his wonderful mission. In 
the reign of Menahem, cir. 770, Pul, the king of 
Assyria, came against Israel, and Tiglath Pileser in 
that of Pekah. ‘The vision of Nahum the Elkoshite,’ 
(Eng. Bible, 713) is wholly occupied with the burden 
of Nineveh. In Isaiah, Nineveh is mentioned as 
the residence of Sennacherib, and it was probably 
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the scene of his death. Zephaniah, cir. 630, de¬ 
votes a few words to Nineveh, and from the way 
he alludes to it, we may almost imagine that he was 
an eye-witness of its fall. In the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, Assyria and Nineveh have ceased to be 
objects of notice. There is no mention of either 
in his catalogue of ‘all the nations,’ ch. xxv. The 
kingdom of the Chaldeans has taken their place, 
and so also with Habakkuk. It is no longer As¬ 
syria but Chaldea that is the subject of his threat¬ 
ened woes. In a sublime chapter of Ezekiel—the 
31st—the ‘Assyrian’ is held up as an example of 
Divine vengeance already executed ; so that it is 
easy to discover approximately the corresponding 
period of Jewish history and prophecy at which the 
destruction of the empire must have taken place. 
It occurred in the reign of Josiah, cir. 625. 


The fall of Nineveh, like its rise and history, is 
very much enveloped in obscurity. But the account 
of Ctesias, preserved in Didorus Siculus, ii. 27, 28, 
has been thought to be substantially correct. It 
may, however, be observed that Mr. Rawlinson, in 
his latest work, The A?icient Monarchies, vol. i., 
521, says that it ‘seems undeserving of a place in 
history.’ According to that account, Cyaxares, the 
Median monarch, aided by the Babylonians under 
Nabopolassar, laid siege to the city. His first 
efforts were in vain. He was more than once re¬ 
pulsed and obliged to take refuge in the mountains 
of the Zagros range ; but, receiving reinforcements, 
he succeeded in routing the Assyrian army, ancl 
driving them to shut themselves up within the 
walls. He then attempted to reduce the city bv 
blockade, but was unsuccessful for two years, till 
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his efforts were unexpectedly assisted by an extra¬ 
ordinary rise of the Tigris, which swept away a part 
of the walls, and rendered it possible for the Medes 
to enter. The Assyrian monarch, Saracus, in 
despair, burnt himself in his palace. With the 
ruthless barbarity of the times, the conquerors gave 
the whole city over to the flames, and razed its 
former magnificence to the ground. The cities de¬ 
pendent on Nineveh, and in its neighbourhood, 
appeared to have incurred a like fate, and the ex¬ 
cavations shewed that the principal agent in their 
destruction had been fire. Calcined sculptured 
alabaster, charcoal and charred wood buried in 
masses of brick and earth, slabs and statues split 
with heat, were objects continually encountered by 
Mr. Layard and his fellow-labourers at Khorsabad, 
Nimriid, and Koyunjik. 

With the ruin of the city fell the empire, and its 
fall was universal and complete. In the time of 
Herodotus, the memory of its fame was living— 
200 years afterwards ; but there was no vestige of 
Nineveh. Xenophon, who passed over its site. 


does not mention the name, but speaks only of 
two cities, which he describes as deserted, Larisas 
and Mespila, conjecturally identified by Mr. Layard, 
ii. 248, with Nimriid and Koyunjik. The Persians 
never restored it, and it is a singular fact that no 
inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform character have 
been discovered in the Ninevite ruins. For this 
reason, the historians of Alexander, with one ex¬ 
ception (Arrian, 42-3), make no allusion to the 
city. By Ctesias, except in one fragment, and by 
Diodorus, it is even placed on the Euphrates. 
Strabo appears to regard it as no longer existing. 
Speaking of a period towards the close of the reign 
of Nero, Tacitus mentions its capture by Meher- 
dates, and calls it Ninos (Ann. 12, 13); and coins 
of Trajan and Maximin exist with the legend, 
Colonia Niniva Claudiopolis, which seems to show 
that Claudius had founded a colony there. Many 
Roman remains also are found among the rubbish 
which covers the Assyrian palaces. And a final 
reminiscence meets us, but it is only a name, in the 
battle of Nineveh, a.d. 627, in which Heraclius, 
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the emperor of the east, triumphed over the armies 
of the Persian Chosroes (Milman’s Gibbon , iv. 322). 

The dimensions of the city, as given by Diodorus 
Siculus, were 150 stadia on the long sides of the 
quadrangle, and 90 on the others, making a square 
of 480, variously computed as equivalent to 32 
( Gibbon , ch. 46, n. 101), 60, or 74 miles. Strabo 
says it was larger than Babylon, and Diodorus 
asserts that the walls were 100 feet high, broad 
enough for three chariots abreast, and flanked with 
1500 towers, each of the height of 200 feet. Scrip- 
ture calls it ‘an exceeding great city of three days’ 
journey,’ and Layard remarks, ii. 247, ‘If we 
take the four great mounds of Nimrud, Koyunjik, 
Khorsabad, and Ivaramles, as the corners of a 
square, it will be found that its four sides corre¬ 
spond pretty accurately with the 480 stadia or 60 
miles of the geographer, which make the three days’ 
journey of the prophet. Within this space there 
are many large mounds, including the principal 
ruins in Assyria, such as Karakush, Baasheikha, 
Baazani, Husseini, Tel-Yara, etc. etc., and the 
face of the country is strewed with the remains of 
pottery, bricks, and other fragments.’ 

In 1841, M. Botta, who was French consul at 
Mosul at that time, commenced the work of exca¬ 
vation at Koyunjik, but meeting with little success, 
he changed the place of his labours to Khorsabad. 
He had not been long at work there before he was 
rewarded by the discovery of various slabs and 
sculptures, and, after some months’ labour, had 
succeeded in laying bare the greater part of the 
ground-plan of a magnificent palace. The antiqui¬ 
ties secured by him here were deposited in the mu¬ 
seum of the Louvre, and constitute the national 
collection of Assyrian monuments in France. The 
principal mound at Khorsabad is susceptible of a 
twofold division. The upper portion is about 650 
feet square and 30 feet in height; the lower, which 
is connected with it, is about 1350 by 300. At one 
corner there is a low pyramidal elevation, which 
may possibly be the remains of a watch-tower or 
may mark the site of a royal tomb. The whole 
quadrangle is little more than a mile square, and 
contains no other ruin of importance. Botta’s dis¬ 
coveries were followed by those of Layard at Nim¬ 
rud, where similar ruins were laid bare. These 
were, however, of higher antiquity and of more 
importance, and were evidently assignable to dif¬ 
ferent epochs. The present condition of Nimrud 
is as follows :—In the N. W. corner of a walled 
enclosure of 2331 yards by 2095, in the widest 
part, is a mound of 700 yards by 400 ; surmounted 
by a conical elevation or pyramid, about 140 feet 
high. At the foot of the great mound, and west 
of this quadrangle, the stream of the Tigris once 
flowed ; now it is a mile and a half distant. The 
remains of not less than fifty-eight towers, at nearly 
equal distances, are discernible in the northern 
wall, but not more than fifty can be traced in the 
eastern. The parts which were not naturally pro¬ 
tected by the river, were artificially defended by a 
deep moat or ditch. In the principal mound, 
Layard found the remains of distinct buildings, 
which had evidently been erected by different 
kings, and in one instance materials had been 
taken from one building to be employed in the 
erection of another. In some cases, the destruction 
had manifestly been the work of fire; in others, 
the remains had been suddenly covered by the 
falling in of the upper stories; in the former, the 


sculptures were calcined as at Khorsabad ; in the 
other, they were perfectly preserved with all their 
original sharpness and delicacy of detail. Many of 
the chambers were panelled with slabs, on which 
nothing but the same inscription was engraved over 
and over again ; others were lined with sculptures in 
bas-relief. The pyramidal mound was the remains 
of a square edifice, solidly built of sun-dried bricks, 
and faced with large stones, which were carefully 
squared and bevelled to the height of 20 feet, but 
above that faced with kiln-burnt bricks. Inside 
of it was discovered a vaulted gallery, which had 
probably served the purpose of a royal sepulchre, 
but was found empty. It was 100 feet long, 12 
high, and 6 broad. Excavations were also carried 
on by Layard at the ruins opposite to Mosul, 
which consist of two principal mounds, Koyunjik 
and Nebbi Yunus, or the tomb of the prophet 
Jonah. On the sides, and at the foot of the latter, 
fronting the river, there is an Arab village, and the 
top is covered with the graves of Mohammedans, 
who have been buried around the hallowed spot. 
The two mounds form part of the west or river 
side of a continuous series of mounds or fortifica¬ 
tions which enclose an irregular quadrangle of un¬ 
equal sides. Koyunjik measures about 866 yards 
by 300; Nebbi Yunus, 566 by 400. They are 
connected by the remains of part of the western 
wall of the inclosure, which is 4530 yards in entire 
length. The northern wall is 2330 yards; the 
eastern one, which forms a curve, is 5300; while 
the southern one is scarcely 1000. On the north, it 
was defended by a moat; on the west, by the Tigris, 
which formerly washed the wall, but is now three- 
quarters of a mile distant from Koyunjik, though it 
still approaches the N. \V. corner of the enclosure; 
and on the south, by a ditch or rampart. The 
eastern side was, at the same time, both the most 
exposed and the most fortified. The quadrangle 
is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river 
Khausser, which winds round the base of Koyunjik. 
Before entering the enclosure, it runs about a mile 
and a quarter parallel to the wall, and near it, so 
as to form a natural defence. On the further side 
of the Khausser, a low ridge of conglomerate 
rock was heightened artificially, so as to form a 
strong outer rampart; and on the south of the 
point where the Khausser enters the quandrangle, 
the fortifications were extensive and complete. 
There were two deep ditches, which were fed by 
the stream, and ramparts of earth were thrown up 
for protection. An outer and larger moat, 200 
feet wide, was cut out in the rock, ran along 
the east, and joined another ditch on the south ; 
while, facing the open country, there was a ram¬ 
part, still nearly 100 feet high, which extended 
almost the whole length of the quadrangle, and is 
probably the wall spoken of by Diodorus Siculus. 
It was constructed chiefly of the earth and rubbish 
which were removed to make the ditch, and no 
remains of stone facings to it have been found. 
In many places the towers, which were for fortifi¬ 
cation, may still be traced, and it is thought that 
the gateways were arched. One was discovered 
in the centre of the northern wall, and another in 
the inner east wall. The former consisted of two 
halls, 70 feet by 23, which opened on the plain, 
and on the interior of the inclosure, by means of 
gateways, which were flanked by colossal man 
headed bulls and winged human figures. The 
ruts of chariot-wheels could still be traced on the 
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limestone slabs which formed the pavement. This 
gateway was buried beneath an immense amount 
of rubbish, and it is supposed, from this fact, that 
a lofty tower rose above it, which was probably 
destroyed by fire. 

The ruins at Koyunjik, although similar in cha¬ 
racter to those at Nimrud and Khorsabad, belong 
to edifices of greater extent and magnificence than 
are to be found at either place. The dimensions 
of the principal courts exceed those of any other 
Assyrian buildings. No less than seventy-one 
chambers were uncovered, which are panelled with 
bas-reliefs for an extent of nearly two miles, and 
twenty-seven entrances were excavated, which were 
flanked by colossal winged bulls or lion-sphynxes, 
although little more than half was explored. 

The most ancient of the excavated edifices is the 
north-west palace of Nimrud, which was rebuilt or 
founded by Asshur-dan-pal, conjecturally the Sar- 
danapalus of the Greeks, whose reign may be 
placed approximately at 950-920 B.c. The central 
palace was built by the son of this man Shalmanu- 
iDar, and rebuilt by his grandson Pul, the husband 
of Semiramis, who also founded a third. The 
next in order of date is that at Khorsabad, founded 
by Sargon about 725. The great palace at Koyun¬ 
jik was founded by Sennacherib cir. 700 B.C. So 
also was that at Shereef Khan, five miles and a 
half north of Koyunjik, and the one at Nebbi Yunus. 
This last appears to have been finished by Esar- 
haddon, who added another building at Nimrud, 
and seems to have employed for this purpose ma¬ 
terials taken from the palaces reared by other 
kings. The son of Esarhaddon either completed 
or enlarged the palace of his grandfather at Koy- 
unjik, and added to that at Shereef Khan. The 
south-east palace at Nimriid is also attributed to 
him. 

The name of Nineveh is met with on Egyptian 
monuments ofThothmes III., cir. 1400 B.C., a king 
of the 18th dynasty, by some supposed to have 
been Joseph’s Pharaoh. The early capital of the 
Assyrian empire appears to have been Kalah 
Sherghat. Sennacherib has been thought to have 
been the first to remove the seat of government 
from thence to Nineveh, which he raised from a 
state of ruin and almost rebuilt. It may be re¬ 
marked, that if Nineveh was confined within the 
limits specified above, which are marked by the 
sites of the principal ruins, the vast space thus en¬ 
closed was probably occupied with suburbs—gar¬ 
dens, parks, temples, and the like ; in this re¬ 
spect resembling Ispahan, Damascus, and other 
modern cities of the east. But whatever its extent 
really was, there can have been no walls like those 
described by Diodorus, or traces of them would 
surely have been found. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the houses of the poorer part of 
the nation, being probably built of clay bricks and 
chopped straw dried in the sun, would rapidly de¬ 
cay, whereas the masonry of sun-dried brick, when 
properly protected and buried, as it is in the As¬ 
syrian remains, would defy the ravages of time; 
thus the walls of the Nineveh palaces in many 
places were found to be as perfect as ever. Large 
quantities of cedar wood were found in some of the 
mins, at Nimrud for example, which at once illus¬ 
trates and gives life to the prophetic words of 
Zephaniah : ‘He shall uncover the cedar work.’ 
It seems, also, that with the Assyrians both palace 
and temple were combined in one edifice. No 


separate buildings, set apart for temples, as in 
Greece, have been discovered ; no traces of win¬ 
dows have been detected, and the rooms must 
either have been lighted from above, or through 
the doors only, as is the case at the present day in 
Mosul and Baghdad, where, in order to avoid the 
heat, as little light is admitted as possible. Cur¬ 
tains probably were hung before the apertures, and 
a device resorted to similar to the modern talar 
described and illustrated by Mr. Fergusson in the 
work quoted above, p. 130. The importance of 
Assyria in the ancient world must have been very 
great, and its influence is discernible even now. 
The Persians derived their religion and their archi¬ 
tecture from the Assyrians, and there is no doubt that 
the Greeks borrowed their Ionic order from therii 
also through Asia Minor and Ionia. The orna¬ 
ments on Ionic monuments in Greece are often¬ 
times purely Assyrian. 

Prophecy .—Allusion has already been made to 
the fulfilment of one part of Zephaniah’s prophecy 
respecting Nineveh. The remainder of it is no less 
striking when we consider the present condition of 
the mins which mark the site of the ancient city,— 
‘ He will stretch out his hand against the north 
and destroy Assyria; and will make Nineveh a 
desolation, and dry like a wilderness. And flocks 
shall lie down in the midst of her, all the beasts 
of the nations : both the cormorant and the bittern 
shall lodge in the upper lintels of it; their voice 
shall sing in the windows ; desolation shall be in 
the thresholds. . . . This is the rejoicing city that 
dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am, and 
there is none beside me : how is she become a 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in ! every 
one that passeth by her shall hiss and wag his 
hand’ (ii. 13, 14, 15). Nahum may perhaps al¬ 
lude to the way in which Nineveh was destroyed, 
as described above, in i. 8—‘ With an overrunning 
flood he will make an utter end of the place there¬ 
of;’ and ii. 6, ‘The gates of the rivers shall be 
opened, and the palace shall be dissolved.’ lie 
refers to the final and complete character of 
the coming destruction, i. 9, ‘ He will make an 
utter end : affliction shall not rise up the second 
time ; ’ and 14, ‘ The Lord hath given a command¬ 
ment concerning thee that no more of thy name be 
sown;’ and iii. 19, ‘There is no healing of thy 
bruise; thy wound is grievous.’ From i. 10, it 
appears that security and its attendant evils of 
drunkenness and luxury had stupified the Ninevites 
when the city was taken,—‘ While they be folden 
together as thorns, and while they are drunken as 
drunkards, they shall be devoured as stubble fully 
dry;’ and so from ver. 12, ‘Though they be 
quiet, and likewise many, yet thus shall they .be 
cut down, when he shall pass through ; ’ and again, 
iii. 11, ‘ Thou also shalt be drunken : thou shalt 
be hid, thou also shalt seek strength because of 
the enemy.’ The total abolition of the idol-wor¬ 
ship of the accursed city is spoken of, i. 14, ‘ Out 
of the house of thy gods will I cut off the graven 
image, and the molten image; I will make thy 
grave ; for thou art vile.’ With reference to ii. 3, 

‘ The shield of his mighty men is made red, the 
valiant men are in scarlet.’ Layard remarks that 
the shields and raiment of the warriors are usually 
painted red in the sculptures, but it is possible that 
it may refer also to their being dyed with gore. 

‘ Nineveh is of old like a pool of water’ (ii. 8), has 
been interpreted of the moats and dams that 
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abounded in the district; but then there seems to 
be no antithesis in ‘ yet shall they flee away.’ May 
it not be rather, with an allusion indeed to the physi¬ 
cal position of the place, a metaphor descriptive of 
the moral condition of its inhabitants, ordinarily 
and habitually settled on their lees—stagnant, inert, 
sluggish, and secure ; but yet when the time of de¬ 
struction comes, so overborne by terror that, though 
they cry,‘Stand, stand,’ yet ‘none’ shall heed or 
‘ look back’ ? The vast riches and spoil taken in 
the capture of the city are mentioned ii. 9 : * Take 
ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; for 
there is none end of the store and glory out of all 
the pleasant furniture ; ’ and the result is that ‘ she 
is empty, and void, and waste.’ It is singular, in 
illustration of this, that scarcely any fragments of 
gold and silver were found in the ruins. That the 
agency of fire should be conspicuous in the over¬ 
throw of the city is predicted in iii. 13, 15 : ‘The 
fire shall devour thy bars;’ ‘There shall the fire 
devour thee.’ And finally, that Nineveh should 
not fall without a struggle—though when despair 
came upon them ‘ the people in the midst of her 
should be women’ (iii. 13)—is intimated ii. 3, 4, 5 : 

‘ The chariots shall be with flaming torches in the 

day of his preparation.The chariots shall 

rage in the streets, they shall justle one another in 
the broad ways : they shall seem like torches, they 
shall run like the lightnings. He shall recount 
his worthies . . . the defence shall be prepared ; ’ 
and iii. 14 : ‘ Draw thee waters for the siege, for¬ 
tify thy strongholds : go into clay, and tread the 
mortar, make strong the brick-kiln.’ Mr. Rawlin- 
son ( Ancient Monarchies , ii. 279) thinks that the 
expression ‘ well-favoured harlot ’ refers to the li¬ 
centious practices of Assyrian worship, but he ob¬ 
serves at the same time that ‘ the religious emblems 
of the Assyrians are almost always free from that 
character of grossness which in the classical works 
of art so often offend modern delicacy.’ 

The parabolic description of the Assyrian in 
Ezek. xxxi. is supposed by the same writer to re¬ 
fer most appropriately to the time of Asshur-bani- 
pal, the son and successor of Esarhaddon ; and the 
epithet of ‘ the bloody city ’ bestowed by Nahum 
on Nineveh answers fitly to the character which 
the sculptures would seem to attribute to him in 
common with other Assyrian monarchs (vol. ii. 
504). The subject of the illustration supplied to 
Scripture by the manners and customs of the As¬ 
syrians and their history, is so largely treated in 
the recent work of Mr. Rawlinson (vols. i. and ii.), 
that we cannot do better than refer the reader to 
that work. He will find it well-nigh exhausted 
there. Other sources of information on the general 
subject of this article, are the two works of Mr. 
Layard, Nineveh and Nineveh and Babylon; the 
various essays and papers in Rawlinson’s Herodotus , 
vol. i. ; Botta’s Letters in Journal Asiatique; Sir 
II. Rawlinson in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society ; 
and the Journal of Sacred Literature, July 1S55 ; 
Felix Jones, Topography of Nineveh , Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1855 ; the papers of Dr. 
Hincks in Royal Irish Academy , and Journal of 
Sacred Literature ; and Mr. Fergusson’s Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis restored. —S. L. 

NISAN (JD'O), the first month of the Hebrew 

civil year. The name, if Semitic, might be traced 
to pij, neiz, * a flower,’ and would hence mean 

1 flower-month,’ like the Floreal of republican 


France. As, however, this is a later name, pos¬ 
terior to the Captivity (Neh. ii. 1 ; Esther iii. 7), 
of the month which was originally called 
A bib, Gesenius is inclined to follow Benfey in seek¬ 
ing a Persian origin for the word, and finds it in 
the Zend Navagan , ‘new day,’made up of nav , 
‘new,’ and agan, equivalent to the Sanscrit ahan, 
* day.’ Abib, by which name this month is called 
in the Pentateuch (Exod. xiii. 4; xxiii. 15 ; Deut. 
xvi. 1), means an ear of grain, a green ear; and 
hence ‘the month Abib,’ is ‘the month of green 
eafs.’ It thus denoted the condition of the barley 
in the climate of Egypt and Palestine in this month. 
Nisan, otherwise Abib, began with the new moon 
of April, or according to the Rabbins, of March 
[Month]. —J. K. 

NISBET, Alexander, minister of the Gospel 
at Irvine—a town which has been fortunate enough 
to enjoy the pastoral labours of other Scotch expo¬ 
sitors, such as Dickson and Hutcheson. Nisbet was 
noted among his contemporaries for ‘his rare skill 
in the Oriental languages, especially the Plebrew.’ 
lie published in 1658 A brief exposition of the First 
and Second Epistles general of Peter. Succinct and 
sententious in its character, it is at the same time 
solid and useful. In 1694, a posthumous work ap¬ 
peared, under the title, An exposition with practical 
observations upon the book of Ecclesiastes. The latter 
js regarded* as the more important of his works, and 
is worthy of consultation, as lucid and judicious. 
The argument of each chapter is drawn up at length 
and with some care. Some attention is given to 
the precise meaning of the more important Hebrew 
terms used by the sacred writer. His whole tone 
is devout and practical, such as we might expect 
from one who, according to the recommendation 
prefixed to it by Ralph Rogers and J. Spalding, 

‘ by assiduous study of the Scriptures, did so tra¬ 
vail in birth towards the forming of Christ in his 
hearers that he may be said to have died in child¬ 
bearing to Christ.’—W. FI. G. 

NISROCH (T]npJ), an idol of the Ninevites 

(2 Kings xix. 37 ; Is. xxxvii. 38). The, word is 
supposed to mean ‘great eagle,’ from Arab. 

J, eagle, and the syllable och , ach, which in 

Persian is intensitive. This bird was held in pe¬ 
culiar veneration by the ancient Persians ; and was 
likewise worshipped by the Arabs before the time 
of Mohammed (Jurieu, Hist, des Dogmes , iv. 4, 
ch. 11; Creuzer, Symbolik, i. 723 ; Gesen. Thc- 
saur., p. 892, where also maybe seen several deri¬ 
vations proposed by Von Bohlen from the Sanscrit 
and Zend). [As no trace of this deity is found 
except in these passages (Selden, De Diis Syris, 
Synt. ii. c. 10), it has been suggested that probably 
there is some mistake, that ‘Nisroch is not a 
genuine reading’ (Sir H. Rawlinson, Herod, i. 
590). On the Assyrian monuments there appears 
an eagle-headed, or rather liawk-headed, figure, 
which has by some been supposed to represent 
Nisroch, but this figure is that of a subordinate 
agent, a genius rather than one of the supreme 
gods (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon., ii. 265). The name 
is given variously by the LXX. In Kings they 
give Meo-epax or M eaopccx, Alex. ’E oOp^x ; in 
Isaiah, Nacrapax Alex., ’Ao-apax-] 

NISSEL, Johann George, a native of the 
Palatinate, who settled in Holland, and devoted 
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himself to the prosecution of Oriental learning. 
He prepared and printed at his own expense, and 
with his own types, an edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
which appeared in 1659, and again in 1662, with 
the title Sacra Biblia Hebraica ex optimis editionibus 
diligeiiter expressa, et forma, liter is, versuumque 
distinctione commendata, Lugd. Bat. 8vo. The 
second edition has a preface signed by Heidan, 
Cocceius, and Hoornbeck, in which the edition is 
commended in very high terms. Few more beau¬ 
tifully printed editions of the Hebrew Scriptures 
have appeared ; and it presents with great accuracy 
the text of the best editions. This edition has also 
the peculiarity of having the Megilloth between the 
Thorah and the Nebiim Rishonim, as in the Bom- 
berg Bibles. The text is divided into verses, with 
Latin headings to the chapters. Nissel edited also 
some portions of the Scriptures in Ethiopic, but 
not, it is said, very accurately.—W. L. A. 

NITRE. [Neter.] 

NO (&O). The manner in which this ancient 
city is mentioned in the several passages of the 
Bible is deserving of the notice of the student of 
Scripture geography. The first passage in which 
it occurs is Jer. xlvi. 25, ‘I will punish the multi¬ 
tude of No f K 3 D fltDtrta, literally ‘ the Amon 

of No’ [rhv ’AfifJiuv rbv vtbv avrijs ; super tumidtum 
Alexandrite), where the reference seems to be 
rather to the Egyptian deity Amon , who was wor¬ 
shipped at No, than to the people of that city (which 
would make f|DN = pDn, ‘multitude’). The next 

passage is Ezek. xxx. 14, 15, 16 : ‘ I will execute 
judgments in No ’ (SOU ; b Ato<j7r6Xei; in Alex¬ 
andria); ‘I will cut off the multitude of No' 
(SO flDiTTlK ; to irArfAos Ale/Mpews; Multitudinem 

Alexandria) ; ‘ No shall be rent asunder’ (frO ; kv 
AiocnroXei ; Alexandria). The different rendering 
in the Septuagint here is remarkable. _ Memphis 
was identical with the NopJi of the Bible, lhe 
Hebrew word rendered ‘multitude’ in ver. 15 is 
different from that in Jeremiah ; perhaps it may 
be a corruption of Amon. Diospolis was the Greek 
equivalent of No-Ammon, and identical with Thebes. 
The last passage is Nahum iii. 8, and is very im¬ 
portant, not merely as giving the full name of the 
city, but also describing its position. It is thus 
rendered in the A. V. : ‘Art thou better than 
populous No, that was situate among the rivers, 
that had waters round about it, whose rampart was 
the sea, and her wall was from the sea ?’ ‘ Popu¬ 

lous No ’ is in Hebrew jVDN frO, No-Amon (LXX. 

fiepida ’ Afji/jubv ;* Alexandria popidorum), that is, 

‘ No of Amon,’ in which Amon was the supreme 
deity, and of which he was protector. 

Various opinions have been entertained as to the 
site of this city. That it was in Egypt all admit. 
The Septuagint identifies it with Diospolis ; but 
there were two places of this name—one in Lower 
Egypt, near the sea, and encompassed by the 

* Critics are not agreed as to the meaning of the 
word No; but it would seem from this passage 
that the translators of the LXX., who were them¬ 
selves resident in Egypt, regarded it as equivalent 

to the Egyptian HO^, that is, oxdivos, ‘ a measur¬ 
ing-line,’ and then — fie pis, ‘a part or portion’ 
(see Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 835). 


marshes of the Delta (Strabo, xviii. p. 802) ; and 
with this Champollion and others identify No 
\VEgypte, ii. 131 ; Winer, R. IV., ii. 160) ; the 
other was Thebes, in Upper Egypt, which is pro¬ 
bably the place really referred to in the Septuagint. 
For No, Ierome in the Vulgate reads Alexandria 
(as also the Chaldee, the Rabbins, and Drusius) ; 
but the town of Alexandria was not in existence in 
the time of Jeremiah ; and yet it appears from the 
words of Nahum ( l.c.) that No had been already 
destroyed in his day (see Bochart, Opera, i. 6). 

There can be little doubt that No-Amon, which 
Nahum compares with Nineveh, is identical with 
the great city of Thebes. The objection that 
Thebes is far from the sea, and does not therefore 
agree with the description of Nahum, cannot stand 
the test of critical examination. The sea referred 
to is the river Nile, which to the present day is 
usually termed in Egypt el-Bald', ‘ the sea.’ The 
Nile flows through the midst of Thebes (Bochart, 
Opera, i. 7 ; Robinson, B. R., i. 20, and 582). 
[Thebes.]— J. L. P. 

NOAH, the second father of the human race, 
was the son of the second Lamech, the grandson of 
Methuselah, and the tenth in descent from Adam 
through Seth. 

The father of Noah must not be confounded 
with the Lamech who was the fourth in descent 
from Cain. There is another instance of the same 
name in each line, Enoch ; but the periods of each 
of the two couples must have been very different, 
though we cannot exactly compare them, for the 
history does not give the years of life in the line of 
Cain. The two Lamechs, however, have one re¬ 
markable circumstance in common ; to each of 
them a fragment of inartificial poetry is attached as 
his own composition. That of the Cainitic Lamech 
is in Gen. iv. 23, 24. That of the Sethite now 
comes before us in ch. v. 28, 29 ‘ Lamech lived 

182 years, and then begat a son, and he called his 
name Noah, saying— 

This shall comfort us 

From our labour, 

And from the sorrowful toils of our hands ; 

From the ground, 

Which Jehovah hath cursed.’ 

The allusion is undoubtedly to the penal conse¬ 
quences of the fall in earthly toils and sufferings, 
and to the hope of a Deliverer excited by the pro¬ 
mise made to Eve. That this expectation was 
grounded upon a divine communication we infer 
from the importance attached to it, and the confi¬ 
dence of its expression. See this subject well 
argued in Bishop Sherlock’s Use and Intent of 
Prophecy, Disc. iv. 

That the conduct of Noah corresponded to the 
faith and hope of his father we have no reason to 
doubt. The brevity of the history satisfies not 
human curiosity. He was born six hundred years 
before the Deluge. We may reasonably suppose 
that through that period he maintained the cha¬ 
racter given of him :—‘Noah found favour in the 
eyes of the Lord. Noah was a just man, and 
perfect in his generations. Noah walked with 
God (ch. vi. 8, 9). These words declare his 
piety, sincerity, and integrity; that he maintained 
habitual communion with the Father of Mercies, 
by the exercises of devotion ; and that he was an 
inspired instrument of conveying the will of God 
1 to mankind. The wickedness of the human race 
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had long called upon the wisdom and justice of 
God for some signal display of his displeasure, as 
a measure of righteous government and an example 
t° future ages. For a Jong time, probably many 
c *r r lf m ^ eS) the better part of men, the descendants 
of Seth, had kept themselves from society with the 
families of the Cainite race. The former class had 
become designated as ‘the sons of God,’ faithful 
and obedient: the latter were called by a term 
evidently designed to form an appellation of the 
contrary import, ‘daughters of men,’ of impious 
and licentious men [Elohim], These women pos¬ 
sessed beauty and blandishments, by which they 
won the affections of unwary men, and intermar¬ 
riages upon a great scale took place. As is usual 
in such alliances, the worst part gained the as¬ 
cendency. The offspring became more depraved 
than the parents, and a universal corruption of 
minds and morals took place. Many of them 
became ‘giants, the mighty men of old, men of 

renown ’ nephilhn ), apostates (as the word 

implies), heroes, warriors, plunderers, ‘ filling the 
earth with violence’ [Giants]. God mercifully 
afforded a respite of one hundred and twenty years 
(ch. vi. 3 ; i Pet. iii. 20; 2 Pet. ii. 5), during 
which Noah sought to work salutary impressions 
upon their minds, and to bring them to repentance. 

1 hus he was ‘a preacher of righteousness,’ exer¬ 
cising faith in the testimony of God, moved with 
holy reverence, obeying the divine commands, and, 
by the contrast of his conduct, condemning the 
world (Heb. xi. 7); and probably lie had, during 
a long previous period, laboured in that benevolent 
and pious work. 

At last the threatening was fulfilled. All human 
kind perished in the waters, except this eminently 
favoured and righteous man, with his three sons 
(born about a hundred years before) and the four 
wives [Deluge]. 

At the appointed time this terrible state of the 
earth ceased, and a new surface was disclosed for 
the occupation and industry of the delivered family. 
In some places that surface would be washed bare 
to the naked rock ; in others, sand would be de¬ 
posited, which would be long uncultivable ; but by 
far the larger portion would be covered with rich soil. 
With agriculture and its allied arts, the antedilu¬ 
vians must have been well acquainted [Adam]. 
The four men, in the vigour of their mental facul¬ 
ties and bodily strength, according to the then 
existing scale of human life, would be at no loss 
for the profitable application of their powers. Im¬ 
mediately after the desolating judgment, the mer¬ 
ciful Jehovah gave intimations of his acceptance of 
the saciifice and thanksgivings of Noah and his 
family, and of his gracious purposes revealed in the 
form of a solemn covenant, for the continual benefit 
of them and their posterity. The beautiful phe¬ 
nomenon of the rainbow was put to a new and 
significant use. . As infallibly certain as is the pro¬ 
duction of a rainbow under certain conditions of 
the atmosphere, so certain and sure of fulfilment 
aie the promises of Jehovah. The act of grace is 
announced in the condescending language which 
was best adapted to the earliest condition of 
human thought [Anthropomorphism]. ‘ The 
Lord smelled a sweet odour; and the Lord said 
to his heart, I will not add to inflict a malediction 
further upon the ground on account, of man’ (Gen. 
viii. 21). ‘That old curse,’ says Bishop Sherlock, 


‘ was fully executed and accomplished in the flood. 
In consequence of which discharge from the curse, 
a new blessing is immediately pronounced upon 
the earth’ (Use and Int ., p. 89). Noah and his 
children would labour the more assiduously from the 
consolation and hope thus inspired. Accordingly, in 
a subsequent part of the narrative, we read, ‘ And 
Noah began, a man of the ground ’ (ch. ix. 20), 
/>., set diligently to his welcome labour, the sorrow 
being mitigated, the prospect encouraging, and the 
assurance of success given by divine promise. The 
simple phrase comprehends the continuity of action, 
the formation and prosecution of habit. It is added, 
‘And he planted a vineyard.’ Dr. Dereser thinks 
that the two members of the sentence should be 
connected, producing this translation, ‘And Noah, 
in his field-work, commenced the planting of a 
vineyard.’ The narrative makes it evident that 
the occurrence next mentioned, the invention of 
wine-making, must have been some years after the 
cessation of the flood; for not Ham himself, but 
Canaan his son, is the first and emphatic object of 
the prophetic curse. We cannot, with reason, 
assume less than fifteen or eighteen years. We 
are thus led to the idea that agricultural processes 
were improved, and produce augmented in variety 
and in quality. The vine had existed before the 
flood, and Noah could not be unacquainted with 
it; but not till now had grapes been grown of such 
size, sweetness, and abundance of juice, as to strike 
out the thought of expressing that juice, and re¬ 
serving it in a vessel for future use. Noah, we 
think it probable, knew not that, in a few days, it 
would ferment and acquire new and surprising 
properties. Innocently and without suspicion he 
drank of the alluring beverage, as if it had been 
water from the spring. The consequence is re¬ 
corded in the characteristic simplicity of style 
which affirms neither censure nor apology. We 
regard that consequence as not a sinful intoxication, 
both from what was probably the occasional cause, 
and from the immediate agency of the Spirit of 
God in communicating prophecy. The latter, in¬ 
deed, is not an impregnable ground ; for bad men 
might receive gifts of inspiration, as Balaam and 
Judas; but Noah was eminently a righteous and 
perfect man, and it is inconceivable that a miracu¬ 
lous influence of God should be granted in imme¬ 
diate contiguity with a sinful action. 

That prophetic denunciation is the last recorded 
fact of the life of Noah, though he lived through 
the subsequent period of 350 years. It is a pro¬ 
phecy of the most remarkable character, having 
been delivered in the infancy of mankind ; in its 
undeniable fulfilment reaching through more than 
4000 years down to our own time ; and being even 
now in a visible course of fulfilment. It seems 
more strictly correct in philology, and more in ac¬ 
cordance with fact, to render it as a prophecy, 
than as precatory of malediction and blessing. We 
give it in the closest version. 

* Accursed Canaan! 

A slave of slaves he will be to his brethren. 

Blessed Jehovah, God of Shem ! 

And Canaan will be slave to him. 

God will make Japheth to spread abroad, 

And he will inhabit the tents of Shem, 

And Canaan will be slave to him.’ 

The first part of this prediction implies that, in 
some way, the conduct of Canaan was more of- 
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fensive than even that of his father Ham. The 
English reader will perceive the peculiar allusion 
or alliteration of the third member, when he is in¬ 
formed that the name Japheth comes from a verb, 
the radical idea of which is opening, widening , 
expansion . In two ways one might imitate it: by 
translating both the words, or by coining a verb ; 
thus, i, God will enlarge the enlarger; or, 2, 
God will japhethize Japheth. The whole para¬ 
graph, short as it is, contains a germ which, like 
the acorn to the oak, comprehends the spirit of 
the respective histories of the three great branches 
of mankind. The next chapter presents to us the 
incipient unfolding of the prophecy. [Nations, 
Dispersion of.] 

‘God will give to Japheth an abundant pos¬ 
terity, which will spread itself into different re¬ 
gions, and will dwell among the posterity of Shem; 
and Canaan’s posterity will be compelled to be 
slaves to that of Japheth. The following chapter 
shows how this chapter has been fulfilled. The 
descendants of Japheth peopled Europe, the 
northern parts of Asia, Asia Minor, Media, Iberia, 
Armenia, the countries between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, Great Tartary, India, China, 
the European settlements in America, and pro¬ 
bably America itself. They also inhabit in part 
the more southerly parts of Asia, mingling finely 
with the posterity of Shem, who chiefly peopled 
those regions. On the other hand, Africa, which 
was peopled by the descendants of Canaan and 
[other sons of] Ham, was conquered and brought 
under the yoke by the Romans, descendants of 
Japheth.’ [This applies only to the Carthaginians 
and settlers in other districts along the north 
coast of Africa, which had been peopled by the 
Phoenicians and other Canaanitish tribes. We 
have not the shadow of authority for deriving the 
negro tribes, or any of the nations of Medial and 
South Africa, from Canaan.] ‘ Down to our own 
times Africa has been to all other nations the source 
of the supply of slaves’ (Dereser, in the Roman 
Catholic Germ. Transl. of the Bible, by him, 
Brentano, and Scholz, 17 vols. Francf. 1820-33. 

It is an old tradition of the Rabbinical Jews, on 
which they lay great stress, that at this juncture 
Noah delivered to his children seven precepts, to 
be enjoined upon all their descendants. These 
prohibit—I, idolatry; 2, irreverence to the Deity; 
3, homicide ; 4, unchastity ; 5, fraud and plunder¬ 
ing ; the 6th enjoins government and obedience; 
and the 7th forbids to eat any part of an animal 
still living. Mr. Selden has largely illustrated 
these precepts, and regards them as a concise 
tablet of the Law of Nature ( De Jure Nat. et Gent, 
juxta Disciplin. Ebrceorum ), which excellent work 
of 900 pages is taken up in commenting upon them. 
Though we have no positive evidence of their 
having been formally enjoined by the great patri¬ 
arch, we can have no great reason for rejecting 
such an hypothesis. 

After this event, we have, in the Scriptures, no 
further account of Noah, than that ‘all his days 
were nine hundred and fifty years; and he died.’ 
That he had no more children is evident from the 
nature of the case, notwithstanding the antediluvian 
longevity, from the impossibility of his having a 
second wife without horrid incest, which surely no 
man of sound mind can impute to him, and from 
the absence of the constant clause of ch. v., which 
would naturally have come after the 28th verse of 
VOL. in. 


ch. ix., ‘and begat sons and daughters.’ Mr. 
Shuckford regards this absence of any mention of 
Noah, as ‘ a strong intimation that he neither came 
with the travellers to Shinaar, nor was settled in 
Armenia or Mesopotamia, or any of the adjacent 
countries. Pie was alive a great while after the 
confusion of Babel, for he lived 350 years after the 
flood; and surely, if he had come to Babel, or 
lived in any of the nations into which mankind 
were dispersed from thence, a person of such 
eminence could not at once sink to nothing, and 
be no more mentioned than if he had not been at 
all ’ ( Connect . i. 99). But it must be confessed that 
the argument from silence, however strong it may 
appear in this case, is not decisive. The narratives 
of the Bible are not to be judged of by the common 
and just rules of writing history. Those narratives 
are not, properly speaking, a history, but are a 
collection of such anecdotes and detached facts as 
the Spirit of holiness and wisdom determined to 
be the most practically proper for the religious and 
moral instruction of all sorts of men. The Bible 
was written for children and poor peasants, as well 
as for scholars and philosophers. That learned 
and judicious author supposes that Noah migrated 
far into the East, and that the Chinese mean no 
other than him when their traditions assign Fold 
as their first king, having no father, i.e., none re¬ 
corded in their legends ; to whom also they attri¬ 
bute several actions and circumstances which appear 
to be derived by disguisement from the real facts 
recorded in our sacred book of Genesis. One in 
particular is in connection with a universal deluge ; 
and this is mentioned also by Sir William Jones, 
who says, ‘ the great progenitor of the Chinese is 
named by them Fohi,’ and that ‘the earth’s being 
wholly covered with water just preceded the ap¬ 
pearance . of Fohi on the mountains of Chin ’ 

(Works , iii. 151-55)- It ma y be veiy rationally 
conceived that Noah remained long in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his descent from the ark ; and that, 
at last, weighty reasons might induce him, with a 
sufficient number of associates, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, who would be born in some 
80 or 100 years, to migrate far to the East. 

Sir William Jones, also, is evidently inclined to 
think the seventh Menu of the Hindoos, connected 
in their ancient books with a universal deluge, to 
be no other than a legendary representation of 
Noah. The very name is, indeed, identical, Me 
Nuh the M being a common Oriental prefix, and 
Nuh is Noah without the points. 

As the flood affected equally the common an¬ 
cestry of mankind, all nations that have not sunk 
into the lowest barbarism would be likely to pre¬ 
serve the memory of the chief person connected 
with it; and it would be a natural fallacy that 
every people should attach to itself a principal in¬ 
terest in that catastrophe, and regard that chief 
person as the founder of their own nation and be¬ 
longing to their own locality. Hence we can well 
account for the traditions of so many peoples upon 
this capital fact of ancient history, and the chief 
person in itthe Xisuthrus of the Chaldseans, 
with whom is associated a remarkable number of 
precise circumstances, corresponding to the Mosaic 
narrative (Alex. Polyhist. in the Chronicle of Euse¬ 
bius, so happily recovered by Mr. Zohrab, in the 
Armenian version, and published by him in 1818) ; 
the Phrygian Noe of the celebrated Apamean 
medal, which, besides Noah and his wife with an 
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ark, presents a raven, and a dove with an olive 
branch in its mouth (figured in Bryant’s Anc. 
Myth. vol. iii.) ; the Manes of the Lydians (Mr. W. 
J. Hamilton’s Asia Min . iii. 383) ; the Deucalion 
of the Syrians and the Greeks, of whose deluge the 
account given by Lucian is a copy almost exactly 
circumstantial of that in the book of Genesis ( Dea 
Syria; Luciani Opp. iii. 457, ed. Reitz; Bryant, 
iii. 28) ; the many coincidences in the Greek 
mythology in respect of Saturn, Janus, and 
Bacchus ; the traditions of the aboriginal Ameri¬ 
cans, as stated by Clavigero, in his History of 
Mexico ; and many others.—J. P. S. 

NOB pj, perhaps from rad. i"DJ, ‘to be high,’ 

and it may thus signify ‘a high place;’ No/x/ 3 d ; 
Alex. No /3 a, No/ 3 d$-, and N 6 / 3 ; Nobe, A r ob). When 
David fled from the court of Saul at Gibeah, we 
are told that ‘ he came to JVob, to Ahimelech the 
priest’ (1 Sam. xxi. 1). It appears from the nar¬ 
rative that the tabernacle and the ark of the cove¬ 
nant were then located in that city, for David got 
part of the shevvbread which was kept before the 
Lord (ver. 4; cf. Exod. xxv. 30; Luke xxiv. 5-9). 
David’s visit was fatal to Nob. Doeg the Edomite, 
Saul’s shepherd, had seen him there, and informed 
his master. Ahimelech was summoned before the 
mad king, and sentence pronounced upon him, 

‘ Thou shalt surely die, Ahimelech, thou and all 
thy father’s house.’ Not an Israelite, however, 
would raise a hand against the priests of the Lord ; 
and Doeg, the stranger spy, became the tyrant’s 
executioner. He ‘ slew on that day fourscore and 
five persons who did wear a linen ephod, and Nob, 
the city of the priests, smote he with the edge of 
the sword, both men and women, children and 
sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and sheep’ (1 Sam. 
xxii. 9-19). The position of Nob is incidentally 
indicated in this narrative. It lay south of Gibeah, 
for David was on his way to Philistia when he 
called at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 10); the narrative 
shows, too, that it was close to Gibeah. Its posi¬ 
tion is still more definitely fixed by another re¬ 
markable passage—Isaiah’s description of the ad¬ 
vance of the Assyrians on Jerusalem. The several 
stages in the march are given with minute accuracy 
—Ai, Michmash, Geba, Ramah, Gibeah, Anathoth. 
Then the prophet concludes, ‘Yet shall he remain 
at Nob that night : he shall shake his hand against 
the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem’ (x. 28-32). Nob was thus within sight 
of Jerusalem, and not far distant from Anathoth. 
It was occupied after the captivity by Benjamin, 
and is grouped with Anathoth (Neh. xi. 32). 

Eusebius and Jerome strangely confound Nob 
with Nobah, a city in the east of Bashan ( Onomast .., 
s. v. Nabbe); though Jerome in another place 
[Epitaph. Paula, Opera , i. 696, ed. Migne) locates 
the town on the plain of Sharon, somewhere be¬ 
tween Antipatris and Nicopolis, a theory which is 
almost as wild as the former. He doubtless refers 
to the present Noba. The name of Nob has long 
since disappeared, and its site has been unknown 
for perhaps two thousand years. Von Raumer 
and Kiepert would identify Nob with the little 
village of Isawiyeh, situated to the right of the 
road which leads from Jerusalem to Anathoth ; 
but Isawiyeh is in a deep glen, hidden from the 
holy city by the ridge of Olivet, whereas Nob was 
in sight of Jerusalem (V. Raumer, p. 195 ; Van de 
Velde, Memoir, p. 337). Robinson thought Nob 


must have stood somewhere on the ridge of Olivet 
or Scopus, and there he searched, but in vain, foi 
any trace of an ancient site [B. R., i. 464). The 
writer of this article, during his last visit to Jeru¬ 
salem, made the discovery of Nob a special subject 
of research. He visited Anathoth and Gibeah, 
and minutely examined the country between these 
places and the holy city. He believes his researches 
were successful. Less than a mile south of Tuleil 
el-Fiil, the site of Gibeah, is a conical rocky tell, 
separated from the former by a valley; On the 
summit and sides of this tell are traces of a small 
but very ancient town—cisterns cut in the rock ; 
large hewn stones; portions of the rocky sides 
levelled and hewn away ; and on the south-east the 
remains of a small tower. From the summit there 
is a wide view. Mount Zion is distinctly seen , 
though Moriah is hid by an intervening ridge. 
The position, south of Gibeah, and not far from 
; Anathoth ; the elevation, commanding a view of 
Zion, against which Isaiah represents the Assyrian 
as ‘shaking his hand;’ the ancient remains—all 
convinced the writer that this is the site of the long- 
lost Nob [Handbook, p. 324).—J. L. P. 

NOBAH (rnj, ‘a barking;’ Na/ 3 atf; Na/ 3 c 6 S- ; 

N apdv; Na/ 3 cu ; Alex. Na/ 3 <&; Nobe), a Manassite 
warrior, who attacked and captured the city of 
Kenath, in Bashan, ‘ and called it Nobah after his 
own name’ (Num. xxxii. 42). It is most probably 
the same place which is mentioned in the book of 
Judges (viii. 11) in describing Gideon’s pursuit of 
the princes of Midian :—‘ And Gideon went up by 
the way of them that dwell in tents, on the east op 
Nobah and Jogbehah, and smote the host : for the 
host was secure.’ If this be so, then Gideon m 1st 
have followed the Midianites into the great plain 
east of Jebel Hauran. The remarks of Euseb us 
and Jerome on this name are very confused. In 
one place ( Onomast., s. v. Nabbe) they confounc it 
with the sacerdotal city Nob; while in another they 
seem at least to confound it with Nebo of Mcab 
(s. v. Nabo), and locate it eight miles south of 
Iieshbon. Both these views are entirely opposed 
to the topography of the sacred writers. That 
Nobah was the name given to the ancient Kenrth 
cannot be doubted; the new name, however, c id 
not survive the Israelitish rule in that region. Il 
appears never to have superseded the old amoig 
the aborigines, and on the retirement of the 
Israelites the latter was resumed. The evidence is 
conclusive to identify Kenath with the modern 
Kunawat. [Kenath.] —J. L. P. 

NOBLEMAN. The word so rendered in Jo in 
iv. 46 is pao-iXucSs, which has somewhat various 
significations. It may mean : 1. A rege oriundrs, 
descended from a king. 2. vTrrjplTrjs too paaikt o>s, 
one belonging to the court. 3. (TTpaTLikrrjs / 3 a- 
inXlios, a soldier of the king, in which latter sense 
it often occurs in Josephus. The second significa¬ 
tion seems, however, to be the prevalent one ; and 
the Greek interpreters are also favourably inclined 
towards it. Miinter found it likewise in inscrip¬ 
tions. The Syriac has here, ‘a royal servant;’ 
the Ethiopic, ‘ a royal house-servant.’ This person 
was, therefore, probably of the court of Herod 
Antipas, who reigned over Galilee and Percea 
(Tholuck, Cominentar. zum Johan, iv. 46).—J. K. 

NOD flfa ; Sept. Naf 5 ), the land to whiejh 
Cain withdrew, and in which he appears to have 
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settled (Gen. iv. 16). While the site of Paradise 
itself remains undetermined, it is useless to seek for 
that of the land of Nod. This land, wherever it 
was, could not have had a name till Cain went to 
it; and it was doubtless called Nod (which signifies 
flight, wandering ), from the circumstance that Cain 
fled to it. 

NODAB (info, ‘nobility;’ Na 5 a/ 3 a?oi; Nodab). 

We read in i Chron. v. 19 that the Reubenites, 
Gadites, and Manassites, ‘ made war with the 
Hagarites, with Jetur, and Nephish, and Nodab? 
conquered them, captured immense booty, and the 
‘ children of the half tribe of Manasseh dwelt in 
the land’ (ver. 23). It appears that the land thus 
acquired lay on the east side of Hermon, bordering 
on the plain of Bashan. The name Nodab is not 
elsewhere mentioned. They are called Idagarenes, 
and must consequently have been descended from 
Ishmael, though they are not enumerated among 
the tribes in Gen. xxv. Calmet (after Jerome, 
Quaest. Heb. in Lib. 1 Paralip.) has suggested 
that Nodab is another name for Kedemah, and 
this appears to derive some probability from the 
fact that the list in Genesis mentions in order 
4 Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah;' while in Chron¬ 
icles we have ‘Jetur, Nephish, and A T odab .’ 
Forster, who adopts this view, advances another 
argument in its favour. He says, ‘ This Ishmaelite 
tribe, agreeable to a very general Arab usage, being 
designated, in the one instance by its patronymic, 
in the other by its nom de guerre. For, 1. The 
signification of the word Nodab , in the Arabic 
idiom, is ‘ the vibration of a spear 2. The natives 
of the coast of the Persian Gulf, in the vicinity of 
Kadema, were famous for the manufacture of 
spears ; and, 3. Nodab is expressly mentioned by 
the author of the Karaouz, a writer of the 15th 
century, as a then existing Arab tribe’ ( Geogr . of 
Arabia, i. 314, seq.) This reasoning is scarcely con¬ 
clusive ; but there is at least some probability in 
the theory. If Kedemah and Nodab were not 
identical, then Nodab must have been a sub-tribe 
of Ishmaelites who had united themselves to Jetur 
and Nephish. When conquered by the Israelites 
it is probable the greater part of them retreated 
into the desert of Arabia, where the great nation of 
Agraei, or Hagarites, are located by the Greek 
and Roman geographers. [Hagarites; Ishmael; 
Jetur.] No Arab tribe of Arabia, so far as the 
writer can discover, now bears the name Nodab. 
-T. L. P. 

NOESSELT, Johann Ang., D.D., and pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Halle, was born there 2d 
May 1734, and died Jith March 1807. His con¬ 
tributions to Biblical literature are principally con¬ 
tained in two small volumes of Opuscula ad inter- 
pretationem S.S., Hal. 1785-87. A third volume 
appeared in 1817, containing some dissertations 
pertaining to church history. Nosselt was inclined 
to rationalism, but his Opuscula contain many 
valuable observations, and much sound exegesis. 
—W. L. A. 

NOLDE, Christian, professor of theology at 
Copenhagen, was born at Hoybya, in Sweden, in 
1626, and died 22d August 1633. He is the author 
of Concordantia Particularum Ebrceo - Chaldai- 
carum in quibus partium indeclin., qua occurrunt 
in fontibus, nattira et sensuum varictas ostendiiur, 
etc., 4to, Hafn. 1679, of which a second and im¬ 


proved edition by J. G. Tympe appeared at Jena 
in 1734 - This is one of the books which are all 
but indispensable to the student of the O. T. 
Neither Buxtorf nor Fiirst in their concordances 
take note of the particles. Nolde has not only sup¬ 
plied this deficiency, but has also made his work a 
valuable lexicon of the particles, and has discussed 
exegetically many passages of Scripture.—W. L. A. 

NOPI-I. [Memphis. ] 

NOPHAH (ri£0, ‘blast;’ in the Sept, this 

word is rendered u pocre^eKavcrav, ‘they kindled,’ as 
if pointed riDJ ; but the Vulg. rightly makes it a 

proper name, Nophe). In sketching the history of 
the conquest of Moab by the Amorites, Moses 
quotes a fragment of a triumphal ode, apparently 
composed on the occasion by some Amorite poet, 
the last words of which are, ‘ Heshbon is perished 
even into Dibon, and we have wasted them even 
unto Nophah, which reacheth unto Medeba’ (Num. 
xxi. 30). Nophah is not elsewhere mentioned, 
and the whole passage is obscure, and has been 
variously interpreted by critics (see a summary of 
the interpretations in Barrett’s Synopsis of Criti¬ 
cisms, and Poole’s Synopsis Crit.) The Plebrew 
phrase which follows Nophah (NnTEny 1EW) 

may signify—(1), ‘which extendeth to Medeba,’ 
describing the extent of Nophah’s territory ; (2), or, 

‘ and to Medeba,’ showing the extent of the de¬ 
struction, without reference to Nophah ; (3), or, 

‘ which belongeth to Medeba,’ as if showing that 
Nophah was a town or place dependent on Medeba ; 
(4), or, ‘ which is at Medeba.’ Still another inter¬ 
pretation is given by the Septuagint, and to some 
extent sanctioned by the Masoretic mark above the 

in showing that its authenticity was 

doubted ; and if it be removed the word will 
signify ‘ fire,’ as rendered in the Greek irvp ; and the 
translation will be ‘ fire (hath raged) unto Medeba’ 
(Rosenmiiller, ad loc.) 

Be the right interpretation what it may, it ap¬ 
pears that Nophah was a town of Moab, situated 
between Heshbon and Medeba. The site has not 
been identified. We have no grounds for assuming 
its identity with Nobah of Bashan, as suggested by 
Gesenius ( Thesaurus, p. 896).—J. L. P. 

NOPPIECPI (TJD 25 ), a precious stone, named 
in Exod. xxviii. 18; xxxix. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 16; 
xxviii. 13 ; in all which places it is rendered 
‘ Emerald’ in the A. V. The Sept, and Josephus 
render it by &v 0 pa%, or carbuncle. This name, 
denoting a live coal, the ancients gave to several 
glowing red stones resembling live coals (a simili- 
iudine ignium appellati, Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxii. 25 ; 
comp. Theophrast. De Lapid. 18), particularly 
rubies and garnets. The most valued of the car¬ 
buncles seems, however, to have been the Oriental 
garnet, a transparent red stone, with a violet shade, 
and strong vitreous lustre. It was engraved upon 
(Theophrast., 31), and was probably not so hard 
as the ruby, which, indeed, is the most beautiful 
and costly of the precious stones of a red colour, 
but is so hard that it cannot easily be subjected to 
the graving-tool. The Hebrew nophech, in the 
breast-plate of the high-priest, was certainly an 
engraved stone ; and there is no evidence that the 
ancients could engrave the ruby, although this has 
in modern times been accomplished. Upon the 
whole, the particular kind of stone denoted by the 
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Hebrew word must be regarded as uncertain 
(Rosenmiiller, Biblical Mineralogy , pp. 32, 33 ; 
Winer’s Real-worterbuch, art. ‘ Edelsteine;’ Brau- 
nius, De Vest . Sacerdot ., p. 523 ; Bellermann, Ueber 
die Urim , u. Thummim , p. 43).—J. K. 

NORDHEIMER, Isaac, was born of Jewish 
parents, in 1809, at Memelsdorf, a village not far 
fvom Erlangen. lie received the rudiments of his 
education at a Jewish school of his native place, 
and having acquired that proficiency in Jewish 
learning which fitted him to become a rabbi, he, 
in 1828, entered himself at the Gymnasium of 
Wurzburg, to acquire a knowledge of classical 
literature, theology, and philosophy, in accordance 
with the demands made in the present day of a 
Jewish public teacher. After remaining two years 
in the gymnasium, he was transferred (1830) to 
the University of Wurzburg, which he left in 1832, 
and went to complete his studies at the metro¬ 
politan university at Munich, where he took his 
degree as Doctor of Philosophy in the autumn 
of 1834, and afterwards sustained, pro forma , the 
public examination required of Jewish theologians. 
Through the persuasion of two American pupils,, 
who took private lessons of him in 1832, Nordheimer 
left his home in 1835 for America, and arrived in 
New York in the summer of the same year. He 
soon received from the university of that city the 
nominal appointment of professor of Arabic and 
other Oriental languages, and acting professor of 
Hebrew, and at once began his career as author. 
He wrote (1.) A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language , vol. i., New York 1838 ; 2d ed., with 
additions and improvements, ibid. 1842 ; (2.) A 
Grammatical Analysis of Select Portions of Scripture 
or a Christomathy , 1838 ; (3.) The Philosophy of 
Ecclesiastes , being an hiiroduction to the Book of Ec¬ 
clesiastes , Biblical Repository, July 1838 ; (4.) The 
Hebrew Syntax , being the second volume of his 
Hebrew Grammar, 1841 ; 2d ed., 1842 ; besides 
several articles in the Biblical Repository. This 
laborious student, who made such valuable contri¬ 
butions to the better understanding of the language 
of the O. T., died Thursday, Nov. 3, 1842, at the 
age of thirty-three. Dr. Nordheimer also left the 
following works in MS. : (1.) A Chaldee and 
Syriac Grammar , in German; (2.) Arabic Gram¬ 
mar , in German; (3.) A larger Arabic Grammar, 
in English ; (4.) A translation and exposition of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes , in German ; (5.) Hebrew Con¬ 
cordance, incomplete ; (6.) Philological Memoranda> 
etc. etc. ; (Robinson, Bibliotheca Sacra , 1843, 
P- 379-390).—c. D. G. 

NORTH (|*1D¥; Sept. / 3 o/ 5 pas ; Vulg. Sep- 

tentrio , etc.) The Shemite, in speaking of the 
quarters of the heavens and of the earth, supposes 
his face turned towards the east, so that the east 
is before him, the west behind, the south on the 
right hand, and the north on the left. Hence the 
words which signify east, west, north, and south, 
signify also that which is before, behind, on the 
right hand, and on the left. Thus Aquila renders 
the words, ‘ the north and the south’ (Ps. lxxxix. 
12), fioppav Kal de£idv, the ‘north and the right 
hand.’ The Plebrew word translated north occurs 
in the five following senses : 1. It denotes a quarter 
of the heavens; 2. of the earth ; 3. a north aspect 
or direction ; 4. it is the conventional name for 
certain countries irrespectively of their true geo¬ 


graphical situation; and, 5. it indicates the ncrth 
wind. 1. It denotes a particular quarter of the 
heavens ; thus, ‘ fair weather cometh out of the 
north (Job xxxvii. 22); literally, ‘ gold cometh,’ 
which Gesenius understands figuratively, as m wan¬ 
ing the golden splendour (of the firmament), and 
compares Zech. iv. 12, ‘gold-coloured oil.’ The 
Sept, somewhat favours this idea—curd /3 ofpa j'^0?7 
Xpvcavyovi'Ta , ‘ the cloud having the lustre of gold,’ 
which perhaps corresponds with the xP V(TC)7r bs 
aiOrjp, the gilded aether or sky, of an old Greek 
tragedian, quoted by Grotius. The same Hebrew 
word seems used poetically for the whole heaven in 
the following passage : ‘ He stretcheth out the north 
(literally the concealed, dark place), (like ■ rpos 
t 6 <pov, in Plomer) over the empty place’ (Job xxvi. 

7 ; Sept. £7r’ ovdlv). Hence the meaning probably 
is, that the north wind clears the sky of clouds ; 
which agrees with the fact in Palestine, to which 
Solomon thus alludes, ‘The north wind drb'eth 
away rain’ (Prov. xxv. 23). Homer styles it ahlpr)- 
yeveTrjs, ‘producing clear weather’ (//. xv. 171 ; 
Od. v. 296). Josephus calls it aidpakraTos , ‘ hat 
wind which most produces clear weather’ ( Ahtiq. 
xv. 9. 6); and Hesychius, Imd^Los, or ‘ auspicious;’ 
and see the remarkable rendering of the Sept, in 
Prov. xxvii. 16. In the words, ‘cold weaiher 
cometh out of the north’ (Job xxxvii. 9), the word 
rendered ‘north’ is D’HftD, mezarim , which Ge¬ 
senius understands to mean literally ‘ the scattering,’ 
and to be a poetical term for the north winds, 
which scatter the clouds and bring severe cold. 
Pie, therefore, with Cocceius and Schultens, ap¬ 
proves of Kimchi’s rendering of the phrase by 
‘ venti flantes et dispergentes.’ By some a northern 
star is here understood : the Vulgate has arcturus ; 
the Sept. aKpUTTjpia (perhaps to be read apKT&t. or 
apKTovpos ); while others, as Aben Ezra, and after 
him Michaelis, regard Mezarim in this text as the 
same with the constellation denoted elsewhere by 
■mazzaroth (Job xxxviii. 22), and mazzaloth (2 Kings 
xxiii. 5). 

The word ) 1 D¥ occurs also in the same sense in 
the following passages : ‘ the wind turneth about 
to the north’ (Eccles. i. 6); ‘a whirlwind, ou: of 
the north’ (Ezek. i. 4). 2. It means a quarte:* of 

the earth (Ps. cvii. 3; Is. xliii. 6 ; Ezek. xx. ^.7 ; 
xxxii. 30; comp. Luke xiii. 29). 3. It occun in 

the sense of a northern aspect or direction, etc. ; 
thus, ‘looking north’ (1 Kings vii. 25 ; 1 Chron. 
ix. 24; Num. xxxiv. 7) ; on ‘the north side’ (Ps. 
xlviii. 2; Ezek. viii. 14; xl. 44; comp. Rev. xxi. 
13). 4. It seems used as the conventional name 

for certain countries, irrespectively of their true 
geographical situation—namely, Babylonia, Cl al- 
dsea, Assyria, and Media—which are constai tly 
represented as being to the north of Judaea, thov gh 
some of them lay rather to the east of Palestine. 
Thus Assyria is called the north (Zeph. ii. 13), 
and Babylonia (Jer. i. 14; xlvi. 6, 10, 20, 24; 
Ezek. xxvi. 7 ; Judith xvi. 4). The origin of this 
use of the -word is supposed to be found in the f act 
that the kings of most of these countries, avoid ng 
the deserts, used to invade Judaea chiefly on he 
north side, by way of Damascus and Syria. Thus 
also, the kings of the north that were ‘near,’ nay 
mean the kings of Syria, and ‘ those that are afar 
off,’ the Hyrcanians and Bactrians, etc., who are 
reckoned by Xenophon among the peoples that 
were subjected or oppressed by the king of Baby¬ 
lon, and perhaps others besides of the neighbour- 
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ing nations that were compelled to submit to the 
Babylonish yoke (Jer. xxv. 26). By ‘the princes 
of the north’ (Ezek. xxxii. 30), some understand 
the Tyrians and their allies (ch. xxvi. 16), joined 
here with the Zidonians, their neighbours. ‘ The 
families of the north’ (Jer. i. 15) are inferior kings, 
who were allies or tributaries to the Babylonfan 
empire (comp, xxxiv. 1 ; 1 . 41 ; li. 27). ‘ The 

families of the north’ (Jer. xxv. 9) may mean a still 
inferior class of people, or nations dependent on 
Babylon. 5. The Hebrew word is applied to the 
north wind. In Prov. xxvii. 16, the impossibility 
of concealing the qualities of a contentious wife is 
illustrated by comparing it to an attempt to bind 
the north wind, lYYjQV. The invocation of 
Solomon (Cant. iv. 16), ‘Awake, O north, and 
come, thou south, blow upon my garden that the 
spices may flow out,’ and which has occasioned 
much perplexity to illustrators, seems well ex¬ 
plained by Rosenmliller, as simply alluding to the 
effect of winds from opposite quarters, in dispersing 
the fragrance of aromatic shrubs (ver. 13, 14) far 
and wide, in all directions. A fine description of 
the effects of the north wind, in winter, occurs in 
Ecclus. xliii. 20; which truly agrees with the 
‘ horrifer Boreas’ of Ovid {Met. i. 65), and in which 
reference is made to the coincident effects of the 
north wind and of fire (v. 21 ; comp. v. 3, 4), 
like the ‘ Borere penetrabile frigus adurit’ of Virgil 
{Georg, i. 93) ; or Milton’s description, 

-‘ The parching air 

Burns fierce, and cold performs the effects of fire.’ 

Paradise Lost, ii. 595. 

Josephus states that the north wind in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Joppa was called by those who sailed 
there M eXafi^opetos, ‘ the black north wind,’ and 
certainly his description of its effects, on one occa¬ 
sion, off that coast, is appalling {De Bell. Jnd. iii. 
9. 3).—J. F. D. 

NORZI, Jedidja Salomon di, b. Abraham, 
was born in Mantua about 1560, and derived his 
family name (’‘VTO Y) from the fact that his 
parents resided in Norzi or Norica, a small town 
in the district of Spoleto. He studied under 
Samuel Cases, and, through his great piety and 
profound learning, was elected to the co-rabbinate, 
first with Luliano Shalom Cases, who died in 
1630, then with Eliezer Cases, and, from 1634 up 
to the time of his death, was co-rabbi with Jacob 
Chajim Cases. As early as 1588 Norzi was favour¬ 
ably known among his literary co-religionists 
through a work on the jurisprudence of the He¬ 
brews (TTD1W) D^K^), which was published in 
Mantua 1597. The work, however, to which he 
devoted the whole of his life, and through which 
he immortalized his name, is the critical and Mas- 
soretic commentary on the entire Hebrew scrip¬ 
tures. To render his critical labours as complete as 
possible, and to edit the Hebrew text in as perfect 
a condition as solid learning and conscientious in¬ 
dustry could make it, Norzi left no resources un¬ 
touched. He searched through the Midrashim, 
the Talmud, and the whole cycle of rabbinic 
literature, for various readings. He consulted all 
the Massoretic works, both published and unpub¬ 
lished ; he collated all the MSS. to which he could 
get access, amongst which was the MS. from To¬ 
ledo of the year 1277, now Cod. de Rossi 782; 
he compared all the best printed editions, and 


availed himself of the learning and critical labours 
of his predecessors and friends, especially of the 

MS. work called m )rb PD JTIDD, the Massora, 
the Hedge of the Law , by Meier b. Todros Abulfia 
of Borgos,* and of the co-operation of his friend 
Menacham di Lonzano of Palestine, t who also 
furnished Norzi with important MSS. from his 
own library ; and though he lived to finish the 
work to which he consecrated his life, having com¬ 
pleted it in 1626, and called it JYiD YU, The Re¬ 
pairer of the Breach , after Is. lviii. 12, he did not 
live to see the fruit of his labours printed, as he 
died about 1630. His work remained in MS. for 
about 112 years. The commentary was then edited 
by Raphael Chajim Basila, and published for the 
first time, with Hebrew text, under the altered title 
nrUD, a Gift Offering, The Oblation of Salo¬ 
mon Jedidja (the name of Norzi, being an 

abbreviation of JYYY Mantua, 1742-44 in 

four parts and 2 vols. 4to. Basila, the learned editor, 
added some notes, and also appended a list of 900 
variations. A second edition appeared in Vienna, 
1816. The commentary on the Pentateuch alone, 
with the Plebrew text, appeared in Dobrovna 1804; 
on the Prophets and the Idagiographa, with the 
Ilebrew text, Vilna circa 1820. Norzi also wrote 
a treatise on the accents, entitled “plNOn YOKE, 
which he quotes in his commentary on Gen. i. 11 ; 
Num. xi. 15 ; 1 Sam. xv. 6; Esth. i. 6; ii. 8; Is. 
xxxviii. 2 ; Eccles. ii. 7 ; and a treatise on the letters 

DDD YD, called DM DM which he quotes 
in the Comment, on Gen. i. 11, but which have 
not as yet come to light. Comp. Steinschneider, 
Catalogus Lib. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 
2376-77 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , vol. iii. p. 
39, 40.—C. D. G. 

NOSE-JEWEL. [Woman.] 

NOVICE, or Neophyte ( Ne 6 < f ) VTos ), one newly 
converted (literally newly planted ), not yet matured 
in Christian experience (1 Tim. iii. 6). The ancient 
Greek interpreters explain it by ‘ new-baptised,’ 


* Meier b. Todros Abulfia, who is called 
Todrosus by some Christian writers, died March 

29, 1244. PI is work, m\rb TD D")DD, which is 
a valuable Massoretic lexicon, arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order, according to the roots, was first pub¬ 
lished in Florence 1750; then again, Berlin 1761. 

+ Menachem de Lonzano is the author of the 
collection of treatises entitled DTP The Two 
Hands (first published, Venice 1618), comprising, 
among others, an essay on the Massora, the criti¬ 
cism of the text of the Pentateuch, the fixing of 
correct readings, etc., called HYD YN, The Light 
of the Law, and a supplement to Nathan’s Lexicon, 
entitled T'lytt [Nathan b. Jechiel]. He was ori¬ 
ginally of Palestine, emigrated to Italy when ad¬ 
vanced in years, and was senior contemporary of 
Norzi, to whom he rendered personal assistance in 
his Biblical researches (comp. Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthums, iii. p. 224). Dr. Davidson’s remark, 
therefore, about the age of Lonzano and his con¬ 
nection with Norzi, as well as his statement about 
the date of the publication of Todrosius’, i.e., Meier 
b. Todros Abulfia’s work, The Massora, the Hedge 
of the Law {A Treatise on Biblical Criticism , 
Edinburgh 1854, p. 151, 152), are not correct. 
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veopdirrurTos , ‘proselyte,’ irpocrrjXvTos, etc. The 
word continued to be in use in the early church ; 
but it gradually acquired a meaning somewhat 
different from that which it bore under the Apostles, 
when ‘newly converted’ and ‘newly baptised’ 
described, in fact, the same condition, the con¬ 
verted being at once baptised. For when, in sub¬ 
sequent years, the church felt it prudent to put 
converts under a course of instruction before admit¬ 
ting them to baptism and the full privileges of 
Christian brotherhood, the term Ne60urot, Novitii, 
Novices, was sometimes applied to them, although 
more usually distinguished by the general term of 
Catechumens.—J. K. 

NUMBER. How far the ancient Hebrews 
were acquainted with arithmetic or the science of 
number, we possess no authentic information. 
Neither do we know, with certainty, what sort of 
numerical characters they used, or if any, in the 
earlier period of their history. We may, however, 
form a probable conjecture. ‘ The Hebrews,’ says 
Gesenius, ‘have no numerical cyphers like ours, 
but employ consonants to designate numbers. This 
usage, however, belongs not to the O. T. itself. 
We can trace it no farther back than the coins in 
the time of the Maccabees (about 150 B. c.) But, 
at a later period, all chapters and verses of the O. 
1'. came to be marked or numbered in this way ; 
in like manner as enumeration was designated by the 
Greeks [who borrowed it from the Phoenicians], (a) 
'The alphabet from X to D, designates the units 1-9. 
{/>) From ** to tens ; from p to D, some of the 
hundreds, viz., 100-400. The hundreds 500-900, 
some designate by the final letters "], D, J, *), p; 
others by adding to fl (= 400) the other letters that 
designate the additional numbers which are needed, 
ex.gr. pD, i.e. 400 + ioo = 500. In composite 
numbers, the larger stand first, ex.gr. fcO = 11, fcOp 
= 121, etc. The number 15 is ID = 9 + 6, because 
the regular designation would be IT, which, being 
one of the names of God [rather being the unutter¬ 
able name Jehovah_ ], the Jews could not employ. 
Thousands are designated by the unit letters, with 

two points above them, ex.gr. 1000, etc.—(Roe- 
diger’s Ges. Ileb. Gram., by Stuart, 20). 

It is probable, however, that this mode of ex¬ 
pressing numbers was once employed in the Hebrew 
Bible, although not found there now; and it may 
have been employed long before the Maccabsean 
era (see Kalisch Heb. Gram., vii., sec. 1, 7 a; 
Winer, Zahlen ), although we are unable to trace 
it farther back ; and may have been ultimately 
abandoned, as numbers so designated were so very 
liable to be corrupted by a thousand accidents. 
Certainly, this mode of expressing numbers, if we 
suppose it was at one time employed (especially if 
we keep in mind the frequent transcription of the 
sacred books) will serve, in a good measure, to 
account for the striking numerical discrepancies now 
found in all MSS. of the Hebrew Bible. Let our 
readers refer to the article Chronicles for illustra¬ 
tion of this point. A few other instances, however, 
may be adduced : the Hebrew text in 1 Sam. 6, 
19, has 50,070. The Syriac and Arabic have 
5070, which also seems much too large a number. 
Three MSS. of Kennicott, and two others, have 
70, which seems the correct reading. It has been 
supposed that at first ]} = 70 stood in the text, and 

that some copyist found in another copy j = 50,000, 


and either wrote it in the margin or took it into 

the text of his MSS. The letters V and 5 might 
be the more easily confounded on account of the 

two points over 5 like the two upper hands c f V 
(Davidson’s Bib. Crit., 2d ed., 404, etc.) In 
2 Sam. xv. 7, for 40 years the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Vulgate—sixtine edition—have 4. It is .rue 
two MSS. of Kennicott have40 days (ibid., p. 429). 
The similarity of several Hebrew letters to each 
other, as ^ to 1, 3 to J, -J to *1, D to D, would \ery 
easily lead to their being confounded, and some¬ 
times occasion not only discrepancy, but even such 
enormous exaggeration of numbers as often ap¬ 
pears, especially in the books of Chronicles. 

We must now refer to a peculiar use of certain 
numbers occurring throughout the Bible. 

This usage is not peculiar to the Scriptures. It, 
or something similar, is found in profane writers, 
in philosophical systems, as ex. gr., that of Pyf 1a- 
goras, with whom unity possessed so much import¬ 
ance (Lewes’ Biog. Hist, of Phil., 2d ed., p. 24) ; 
and in the Kabbalistic speculations of the later 
Jews. (See Kabbalah.) We refer to the fre- 
quent recurrence of the numbers, 3, 4, 7, 10, 40, 
70, 100, 1000 ; to which may be added 12 with 
its square = 144. Only a selection of examples can 
be adduced. 

(a) . Three occurs very frequently. Thus, three 
men appeared to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 2); Moses 
was hid three months (Exod. ii. 2); the Jews were 
bound to appear before God three times in the 
year (Exod. xxiii. 14); the priestly blessing was 
threefold (Num. vi. 23, 24) ; the doxology of the 
Seraphim was threefold (Is. vi. 3); Daniel prays 
three times a day (Dan. vi. 10) ; the vision was re¬ 
peated to Peter three times (Acts x. 16); God is 
described in a threefold form as the source of 
blessing (Rev. i. 4) ; and there are three witnesses 
to the truth (1 John v. 7). (For the abundant use 
of three in the Apocalypse, see Stuart’s Com. , p. 
102, Eng. ed.) 

(b) . As to the use of four, we have the four 
rivers of Paradise (Gen. ii. 10) ; four sore judg¬ 
ments on Jerusalem (Ezek. xiv. 21); four living 
creatures (Ezek. i. 5 ; also Rev. iv. 6); the four 
winds (Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Dan. vij. 2) ; the four 
beasts (Dan. vii. 17); four notable horns (Dan. 
viii. 8); again, four horns and four workmen 
(Zech. i. 18-21); four chariots (Zecli. vi. 1, etc.) ; 
four angels and four corners of the earth (Rev. vii. 
I )* 

(e). Seven is a favourite number with the writers 
of the O. and N. T. At the outset, we have the 
six days of creation completed by a seventh (Gen. 
ii.) ; Noah took clean beasts into the ark by 
sevens (Gen. vii. 2, 3); Noah waited seven days 
between each sending forth of the raven and the 
dove (Gen. viii. 8-12) ; seven Sabbaths were to 
intervene between the offering of the first-fruits 
and the day of Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 15,.etc.) ; the 
day of atonement was on the seventh day of the 
tenth month (Lev. xxiii. 27); the passover and 
feast of tabernacles lasted each seven days (Num. 
xxviii.. 24, 25 ; Lev. xxiii. 41) ; the blood of 
propitiation was to be sprinkled seven times (Lev. 
xvi. 14, 15); and the golden candlestick had seven 
lamps (Exod. xxv. 37). In the N. T. we have 
seven spirits before the throne (Rev. i. 4) j seven 
candlesticks, seven stars, seven angels, and seven 
churches (Rev. i, 16, 20); seven lamps of fire 
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(Rev. iv. 5) ; seven eyes and seven horns of the 
Lamb (Rev. v. 6) ; seven seals (Rev. v. i); seven 
angels with seven trumpets (Rev. viii. 2); seven 
vials (Rev. xv. 7), etc. 

(d) . Ten occurs frequently, but not so frequently 
as the preceding, nor in the same marked way, viz., 
ten plagues of Egypt; ten commandments ; ten 
mighty men (Eccles. vii. 19); ten virgins (Matt, 
xxv. 1); ten pieces of silver (Luke xv. 8) ; ten 
pounds (Luke xix. 13) ; ten horns of the dragon 
(Rev. xii. 3). In the O. T., the tenth of the pro¬ 
duce of the land was assigned to the Levites, and 
the tenth of that to the priests. 

(e) . Forty appears pretty often. Moses was 
forty days and nights in the mount (Exod. xxiv. 
18); Israel wandered forty years in the desert 
(Num. xiv. 33) ; Elijah went forty days and nights 
to Horeb (1 Kings xix. 8) ; Jesus fasted forty clays 
in the wilderness (Matt. iv. 1). 

(/). Seventy occurs in some very marked in¬ 
stances. Seventy souls out of the loins of Jacob 
(Exod. i. 5) ; seventy elders of Israel (Exod. xxiv. 
1) ; Abimelech’s seventy brethren (Judg. ix. 56) ; 
Ahab’s seventy sons (2 Kings x. 1) ; Tyre forgotten 
seventy years (Is. xxiii. 15) ; seventy years’ capti¬ 
vity in Babylon (Jer. xxv. n); Daniel’s seventy 
weeks (Dan. ix. 24) ; seventy disciples (Luke 
x. 1); seventy times seven (Gen. iv. 24; Matt, 
xviii. 22). 

(g) . Instances of one hundred are as follow :— 
one hundred cubits, the length of the court of the 
tabernacle (Exod. xxvii. 18) ; one hundred stripes 
(Prov. xvii. 10); one hundred years old (Is. lxv. 
20) ; one hundred sheep (Matt, xviii. 20); one 
hundred measures (Luke xvi. 6, 7). 

(h) . One thousand occurs often. One thousand 
pieces of silver (Gen. xx. 16); of every tribe, one 
thousand (Num. xxxi. 4, 5) ; one thousand times 
(Deut. i. 11) ; one thousand generations (Deut. vii. 
9) ; one of a thousand (Job ix. 3 ; xxxiii. 23) ; one 
thousand hills (Ps. 1 . 10) ; one thousand years 
(Eccles. vi. 6 ; 2 Pet. iii. 8; Rev. xx. 2, etc.); etc. 

(z). Twelve is found in many instances. Twelve 
princes of Ishmael (Gen. xvii. 20; xxv. 16); twelve 
sons of Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 22); twelve tribes (Gen. 
xlix. 28); twelve wells of water at Elim (Exod. 
xv. 27) ; twelve pillars (Exod. xxiv. 4) ; twelve 
precious stones (Exod. xxviii. 21 ; xxxix. 14) ; 
twelve apostles (Luke vi. 13) twelve thousand 
sealed of each tribe of Israel (Rev. vii. 5) ; a crown 
of twelve stars (Rev. xii. 1) ; the heavenly city had 
twelve gates, twelve angelic porters, and twelve 
foundations (Rev. xxi. 12, 14, 21) ; the Tree of 
Life bare twelve manner of fruit (Rev. xxii. 2) ; 
We may add that 144,000 comes into notice (Rev. 
vii. 4; xiv. 1) only as the sum of the 12 times 12,000, 
the number of the sealed of each of the tribes of 
Israel, and therefore, as the signature of the per¬ 
fected church of God, the length of whose wall 
was 144 cubits, the square of twelve, the signature 
of the church under the old dispensation and the 
new. 

A few other numbers are also used pretty fre¬ 
quently, but with no very marked prominence; 
ex. gr., five and six, usually as numbers of conve¬ 
nience, although the latter occurs sometimes in 
connection with seven, with the idea of multipli¬ 
city, yet non-completeness ; the full or complete 
idea being conveyed by seven; ex.gr. , 4 six troubles, 
yea seven’ (Job v. 19) ; ‘ six things the Lord 
hates, yea sez'en ’ (Prov. vi. 16), etc. Two is also 


used to denote competency, or sufficiency; e. g., 
two or three witnesses, Deut. xvii. 6; John v. 30) ; 
two olive trees and two golden pipes (Zech. iv r 
3, 11); and the two witnesses of the Apocalypse 
(xi. 3)- 

Of the various numbers quoted above, there can 
be little question that some must be regarded as re¬ 
presentative or round numbers, being used where il 
is desired to put a definite number for an indefinite, 
or to express a large number; ex. gr., 10, 40, 70, 
100, 1000. In later times the Jews have attached 
great importance to ten. Examples of this are 
given by Otho ; ex.gr., 4 A synagogue is not consti¬ 
tuted except there be ten persons at least present;’ 

4 where ten sit and read the law, the Divinity rests 
among them.’ 4 The denary number,’ says Fa- 
gius, 4 is certainly almost sacred to the Hebrews : 
hence they circumcise no child, confirm no mar¬ 
riages, give no writing of divorcement, nor do they 
offer some of the more solemn kinds of prayers, 
unless ten persons are present’ (Othonis Lex. 
Rab. Phil., Art. Numerus). Why the Jews came 
so to regard this number it is hard to say, but cer¬ 
tainly they did not derive the custom from the 
O. T. The frequent use of the number naturally 
took its rise from the fingers of the human hands, 

5 + 5 = 10. 

But, having set off some of the above numbers 
in the way indicated, there remain others which 
cannot be thus disposed of. As to four, it is so 
obviously the signature of the world, with its four 
cardinal points, that the meaning of the number is 
apparent everywhere it occurs. The significance 
of three and seven is not so obvious, while their 
origin is much more obscure. Both these numbers 
have a very extended use among profane as well 
as sacred writers (see Stuart’s Com. on the Apo¬ 
calypse, Excursus ii.) Bahr supposes that three 
has obtained this wide-spread use, because, pos¬ 
sessing a beginning, and middle, and end, and 
being non-divisible, it is the first number which 
expresses perfect composite unity ; and was there¬ 
fore adopted as a symbol of the Godhead. Stuart 
regards it as a symbol of the all-perfect and in¬ 
finite One, 4 who is, and was, and is to come,' but 
derives it from 4 some leading and striking features 
of the universe’—its threefoldness in a variety of 
aspects, which therefore naturally became a symbol 
of the Divine Being. It is difficult to decide this 
point; but it is to be remembered, that if three be 
the symbol of Deity, it is also the symbol of the 
very opposite. Thus, we have the three great 
enemies of God—the Dragon, the Beast, and the 
False Prophet; and the three unclean spirits, like 
frogs, proceeding out of their mouth (Rev. xvi. 13). 
But here, no doubt, the design is, to exhibit these 
in opposition to the sacred Trinity—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Seven, as the number of perfection, is regarded 
by Stuart, Hengstenberg, and others, as a combi¬ 
nation of four and three, the signatures of the uni¬ 
verse and of God, and therefore signifying the union 
of God and his creatures. It is thus all-compre¬ 
hensive and complete. To this we demur, as we 
do to the derivation of twelve, the signature of the 
church, from 3 X 4= 12, and of 10 from 7 and 3, 
which last involves an absurdity. More naturally 
does seven spring from the six creative days com¬ 
pleted by the day of rest. Hence, too, the uni¬ 
versal use of the number. We may add here, that 
three and a half, being half the perfect number 
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seven, is the signature of incompleteness and imper¬ 
fection, , and therefore possesses striking significance 
as used to denote the duration of the persecutions 
of the church, both in Daniel and the Apocalypse. 

We must finally notice ‘ the number of the 
Beast? = 666 (Rev. xiii. 17 18).* The Beast is 
the world-power in its hostility to the kingdom of 
God. The number of the name is plainly the num¬ 
ber made up by the numerical power of the letters 
composing the name added together. But here 
the proposed interpretations are multitudinous, 
t hat suggested by Irenseus ( C . II., 1. v., c. 29, 30), 
followed by many protestant interpreters—among 
the rest, but very sceptically, by Alford—is one of 
the (but not the ) oldest, viz., \aret^os=Latin, i.e ., 
beast, or kingdom—X 30, a 1, r 300, e 5, 1 10, 
v 50, 0 70, s 200=666. Some have suggested 
dTrooTdrTjs, with reference to Julian ; Bossuet, Dio¬ 
des Augustus; Hengstenberg, Ado?iikam, because 
it is said (Ezra ii. 13), the sons of Adonikam were 
666 (see Com. in loco); Benary *1pp p“0, or, drop¬ 
ping the final nun in Nero, to suit the Var. Lee., 
giving therefore either 666 or 616. This interpre¬ 
tation is favoured by Stuart. Bengel refers the 
666 to the number of years the Beast was to exer¬ 
cise his dominion ; but that surely is not the num¬ 
ber of his name (see Stuart’s Com. on the Apoc., 
Ex. iv.; and for the full literature of the subject, 
Rabett’s Aa reivos, and Thom’s Number of the 
Beast). The enigma seems as yet unsolved. On 
the subject of number generally, see Stuart’s Com. 
on the Apoc., Introd., sec. 7 and Excursus ii. ; 
Winer, R. W. B., Zahlen. —I. J. 

NUMBERS is the appellation given to the 
fourth book of Moses, which in the Septuagint is 
called ’ Apidfiol, and in the Hebrew canon 
be-midbar, ‘ in the desert.’ 

Contents. —This book embraces more espe¬ 
cially the continuation of the Sinaitic legislation, 
the march through the wilderness, the rejection of 
a whole generation, and the commencement of the 
conquest of Canaan. Thus we see that it treats on 
very different subjects, and on this account it has 
frequently been attempted to resolve it into sepa¬ 
rate fragments and documents, and to represent it 
as being composed of the most heterogeneous ma¬ 
terials. . We will endeavour to refute this opinion, 
by furnishing an accurate survey of its contents, 
and by describing the internal connection of its 
component parts, so that the organisation of the 
book may be clearly understood. 

The sum and substance of the law having been 
stated in the preceding books, that of Numbers 
commences with the arrangements requisite for 
preserving good order in the camp of the Israelites. 
The people are numbered for the express purpose 
of separating the Levites from those Israelites who 
had to bear arms, and of thus introducing into 
practice the law concerning the first-born, for whom 
the tribe of Levi became a substitute. For this 
reason the people are not merely numbered, but 
also classed according to their descent; the order 
which each tribe should occupy in the camp is de¬ 
fined ; and the Levites are introduced into their 
respective functions (ch. i.-iv.) 

The camp, having been consecrated, was to be 
kept pure according to the law of Levitical cleans- 


* The Var. Lee., which gives 616, is com¬ 
monly, and on sufficient grounds, rejected. 


ings ; consequently all persons were excluded from 
it who were afflicted with leprosy, who had be¬ 
come unclean by a flux, and who had touched a 
corpse (ch. v. 1-4). 

Thus, after civil and sacerdotal life had been 
brought into a definite form, other laws based upon 
this form came into force, especially those laws 
which regulated the authority of the priests in 
civil affairs (ch. v. 5 ; vi. 27). These regulations 
conclude with the beautiful form of benediction 
which indicates the blessing to be expected from 
the true observance of the preceding directions. 
The people are impressed with this fact; the hearts 
of the Israelites are willing to offer the required 
gifts, and to entrust them to the Levites. 

Jehovah is faithful to his promise, and gloriously 
reveals himself to his people (ch. vii.) Before the 
Levites enter upon the discharge of their sacred 
functions, the law concerning the lamps to be 
lighted in the sanctuary is significantly repeated 
(ch. viii.) These lamps symbolize the communi¬ 
cation of the Holy Spirit, and bring to the recol¬ 
lection of the nation the blessings of theocracy to 
be derived from setting apart the tribe of Levi, 
which had recently been separated from the rest of 
the people. 

Then follows a description of the celebration of 
the Passover, preparatory to the departure of the 
people from Mount Sinai (ch. ix. 1-14). Some 
regulations are connected with the celebration of 
the Passover, and the whole miraculous guidance 
of the people is described (ch. ix. 15-x.) 

Thus the entrance of Israel into the Holy Land 
seemed to be fully prepared ; and it was of great 
importance to show how they were prevented from 
entering it. Accurate details are therefore given 
of the spirit which pervaded the nation ; a spirit 
which, in spite of the forbearance of God, mani¬ 
fested itself in daring rebellions against the divine 
authority (ch. xi. and xii.) 

Now comes the turning-point of the histoiy. 
Everything seems externally prepared for the con¬ 
quest of the country, when it appears that the 
nation are not yet internally ripe for the perform¬ 
ance of so important an act (ch. xiii., xiv.) 

In immediate connection with this are some 
laws which were given in the desert; the intention 
of which was to recal to the recollection of the 
rejected race, which had been justly condemned to 
suffer severe punishment, that nevertheless they had 
not ceased to be the people of the covenant, and the 
depositary of divine revelation (comp. ch. xv. 2, 
I3 _i 6, 22, 23, 37, seq .) In this respect the facts 
mentioned in ch. xv. 32-36, and ch. xvi., are also 
of great importance. They show, on the one 
hand, the continuance of an evil disposition in the 
people, and, on the other, the majesty of God 
watching over his holy law. 

The contents of ch. xv.-xix. are of a similar char¬ 
acter. The facts there recorded relate to a period 
of thirty-eight years. The conciseness with which 
they are staled significantly indicates the strictly 
legal and theocratical principles of the Mosaical 
legislation. The period of Israel’s rejection is char¬ 
acterised by the circumstance, that the historian is 
almost silent respecting it, as being a period not 
strictly belonging to theocratical history. During 
this period the striking deeds of God, his miracles 
and signs, the more prominent operations of his 
grace, and his peculiar blessings, cease. The re¬ 
jection of the nation consisted in this suspension 
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of the divine operations. During this period God, 
as it were, ignored his people. Consequently, the 
historian also almost ignores the rebellious race. 
But the period in which the divine promises were 
to be fulfilled again forms a prominent portion of 
the history. The termination of the penal period 
is the commencement of the most important era 
in the Mosaical history. It brings the legislation 
to a splendid conclusion. The most glorious facts 
here follow each other in close succession ; facts 
which were intended clearly to demonstrate that the 
chosen people entered into the land of promise, not 
by their own power and might, but that this land 
was given into their hands by the God of promise. 

Miriam was already dead; and the forty years 
of wandering in the wilderness were accomplished. 
Israel was again in sight of the Holy Land on the 
borders of Edom. Then Moses and Aaron also 
sinned ; soon after, Aaron died, and was succeeded 
by Eleazar. Israel sent ambassadors to the king 
of Edom to obtain permission to pass through his 
territory, but was haughtily refused (ch. xx.) 
Everything seemed to be prepared by preceding 
events already recorded. The dying off of the 
real emigrants from Egypt might be expected, after 
the divine decree that this should come to pass 
had been mentioned ; the unbelief of Moses arose 
from the protracted duration of the time of punish¬ 
ment, which at length broke his courage; the 
spirit of Edom arose in overbearing animosity, be¬ 
cause it seemed that Jehovah had forsaken his 
people. It was appointed that Israel should under¬ 
go all this in order that they might grow strong 
in the Lord. Their strength was soon proved 
against Arad. They vowed to devote all the cities 
of the Canaanites to Jehovah, who gave them the 
victory. They were directed to avoid the bound¬ 
aries of Edom, and to have Canaan alone in view. 
The people murmured, and the significant symbol 
of the serpent was erected before them, reminding 
them of their ancient sin, and how it had been 
healed and overcome by Jehovah. In all this Is¬ 
rael is constantly directed to Canaan. They march 
courageously to the boundaries of the Amorites, 
singing praises to Jehovah, and, by the power of 
the Lord, defeat the kings of Heshbon and 
Bashan (ch. xxi.) 

In the plains of Moab still greater glory awaits 
the chosen people. The pagan prophet of Meso¬ 
potamia, being hired by the king of the Moabites, 
is overpowered by Jehovah, so that he is com¬ 
pelled to bless Israel instead of cursing them; and 
also directs them to the ancient blessings granted 
to the patriarchs. The bitterest enemies of the 
theocracy are here most deeply humbled, being 
themselves compelled to contribute to the glory 
of Jehovah (ch. xxii.-xxiv.) Not the God, but the 
people of Israel, were dishonoured through the 
devices of Balaam. 

The subsequent account concerning the idolatry 
into which the people were led, forms a striking 
contrast with the preceding chapters, and evinces 
the impotence of the Israelites, whose first attack, 
therefore, was to be directed against their seducers. 
This was to be the beginning of the conquest of 
Canaan, which was essentially a combat against 
idolatry, and the victory of the kingdom of God 
over paganism. The conquered country was 
granted to separate tribes, and for this purpose the 
people were once more numbered, and Joshua ap¬ 
pointed their leader. 


Jehovah reserves his own rights in the distribu¬ 
tion of the country, and Israel is directed not to 
forget the sacrifices to the Lord, the sabbaths, 
festivals, and vows; the ordinances concerning 
which are here briefly repeated, inculcated, and 
completed. 

The people shall certainly gain the victory, but 
only in strict communion with Jehovah. Thus 
begins the combat against Midian, according to the 
directions of the law, and forming as it were a proto¬ 
type of the later combats of Israel against pagan 
powers (ch. xxv.-xxxi.) 

This was the last external work of Moses. 
Henceforth his eye is directed only to the internal 
affairs of his people. An entrance has been effected 
into the country, and the conquered territory is 
divided among two tribes and a half-tribe (ch. 
xxxii.) 

Moses reminds the people of Jehovah’s guidance 
in the wilderness, and of the manner in which the 
whole land was to be conquered. He commands 
the destruction of the Canaanites and of their idol¬ 
atry. He appoints to what extent the land is to 
be conquered, and in what manner it should be. 
divided; also the towns to be granted to the 
Levites, and the cities of refuge. He establishes 
also the statute, which was of great importance for 
the preservation of landed property, that an heiress 
should marry only within her own tribe (ch. xxxiii.- 
xxxvi.) 

There have frequently been raised strong doubts 
against the historical credibility of the book of 
Numbers, although it is impressed with indubitable 
marks of the age to which it refers, and of perfect 
authenticity. The numerical statements in ch. i. -iv. 
are such that they repel every suspicion of forgery. 
There could apparently be no motive for any fabri¬ 
cation of this description. The numbering of the 
people is in perfect harmony with Exod. xxxviii. 26. 
The amount is here stated in round numbers, be¬ 
cause a general survey only was required. When 
requisite, the more exact numbers are also added 
(ch. iii. 39, 43). A later falsarius, or forger, would 
certainly have affected to possess the most exact 
knowledge of those circumstances, and consequently 
would have given, not round, but particularly defi¬ 
nite numbers. 

The account of the setting apart of the tribe of 
Levi has been especially urged as bearing the marks 
of fiction ; but this account is strongly confirmed by 
the distribution of the cities of the Levites (Num. 
xxxv. ; Josh, xxi.) This distribution is an undeni¬ 
able fact, and the existence of these Levitical towns 
may be appealed to as a document proving that the 
Levites were really set apart. Our opponents have 
vainly endeavoured to find contradictions, for in¬ 
stance, in the system of tithing (Num. xviii.), 
which, they say, is not mentioned in Deuteronomy, 
where the tithes are applied to different purposes 
(Deut. xii. 6, 7, 17-19 ; xiv. 22, seq.; xxvi. 12-15). 
But there were two sorts of tithes ; one appointed 
for' the maintenance of the Levites, and the other 
to defray the expenses of public banquets, of which 
the Levites also partook on account of their posi¬ 
tion in society (comp. Neh. xiii. 10; Tobit i. 7). 

It has also been asserted that the book of 
Numbers contradicts itself in ch. iv. 2, 3, and ch. 
viii. 24, with respect to the proper age of Levites 
for doing duty. But the first of these passages 
speaks about carrying the tabernacle, and the 
second about performing sacred functions in the 
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tabernacle. To carry the tabernacle was heavier 
work, and required an age of thirty years. The 
functions within the tabernacle were comparatively 
easy, for which an age of twenty-five years was 
deemed sufficient. 

The opinions of those writers who deem that the 
book of Numbers had a mythical character, are in 
contradiction with passages like x. 26, seq., where 
Chobab is requested by Moses to aid the march 
through the wilderness. Such passages were writ¬ 
ten by a conscientious reporter, whose object was 
to state facts, who did not confine himself merely 
to the relation of miracles, and who does not con¬ 
ceal the natural occurrences which preceded the 
marvellous events in ch. xi, seq. How are our 
opponents able to reconcile these facts? Here 
again they require the aid of a new hypothesis, and 
speak of fragments loosely connected. 

The author of the book of Numbers proves him¬ 
self to be intimately acquainted with Egypt. The 
productions mentioned in ch. xi. 5 are, according 
to the most accurate investigations, really those 
which in that country chiefly served for food. 

In ch. xiii., xxii., we find a notice concerning 
Zoan (Tanis), which indicates an exact knowledge 
of Egyptian history, as well in the author as in his 
readers. In ch. xvii. 2, where the writing of a 
name on a stick is mentioned, we find an allusion 
characteristic of Egyptian customs (compare Wil¬ 
kinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, i. p. 388). 

The history of the rebellion of the sons of Korah 
(xvi. 17) has certainly some colouring of the mar¬ 
vellous, but it nevertheless bears the stamp of truth. 
It is absurd to suppose that a poet who wrote ch. 
xvii. 6, seq., in order to magnify the priestly dignity, 
should have represented the Levites themselves as 
the chief authors of these criminal proceedings. 
This circumstance is the more important, because 
the descendants of Korah (Num. xxvi. 11) became 
afterwards one of the most distinguished Levitical 
families. In this position we find them as early as 
the times of David ; so that it is inconceivable how 
anybody should have entertained the idea of invent¬ 
ing a crime to be charged upon one of the ancestors 
of this illustrious family. 

Many vestiges of antiquity are found in ch. xxi. 
The whole chapter, indeed, bears a characteristi¬ 
cally antique impress, which manifests itself in all 
those ancient poems which are here communicated 
only in fragments, so far as was required for the 
illustration of the narrative. Even such critical 
sceptics as De Wette consider these poems to be 
relics of the Mosaical period. But they are so 
closely connected with history, as to be unintelli¬ 
gible without a knowledge of the facts to which 
they refer. 

Narratives like the history of Balaam (xxii., 
xxiv.) furnish also numerous proofs of their high 
antiquity. These confirmations are of the greatest 
importance, on account of the many marvellous and 
enigmatical points of the narrative. Compare, for 
instance, the geographical statements, which are un¬ 
commonly accurate, in ch. xxii. 1, 36, 39 ; xxiii. 

1 5 » 2 7 > 28. See Hengstenberg’s Geschichte 
Bit earns, Berlin 1842, p. 221, seq. 

The nations particularly mentioned in Balaam’s 
prophecy—the Amalekites, Edomites, Moabites, 
and Kenites—belong to the Mosaical period. In 
ch. xxiv. 7, it is stated that the king of Israel would 
be greater than Agag; and it can be proved that 


Agag was a standing title of the Amalekite princes, 
and that, consequently, there is no necessity to refer 
this declaration to that king Agag whom Saul van¬ 
quished. The Kenites, at a later period, disap¬ 
peared entirely from history. A prophet from Meso¬ 
potamia was likely to make particular mention of 
Assur (ch. xxiv. 22). There is also a remarkable 
prediction, that persons sailing from the coast ot 
Chittim should subdue Assur and Eber (ch. xxiv. 
23). The inhabitants of the west should vanquish 
the dwellers in the east. The writers who consider 
the predictions of Balaam to be vaticinia post 
eventum, bring us down to so late a period as the 
Grecian age, in which the whole passage could have 
been inserted only under the supposition of most arbi¬ 
trary dealings with history. The truth of the Biblical 
narrative here asserts its power. There occur 
similar accounts, in which it is strikingly evident 
that they proceeded from the hands of an author 
contemporary with the events; for instance, ch. 
xxxii., in which the distribution of the trans- 
Jordanic territory is recorded. Even the account, 
which has so frequently been attacked, concerning 
the Iiavoth-jair, the small towns, or rather tent 
villages of Jair (xxxii. 41, 42 ; compare Judg. x. 4, 
and Deut. iii. 14),—even this account, we say, is 
fully justified by a closer examination. 

The list of stations in ch. xxxiii. is an important 
document, which could not have originated in a 
poetical imagination. This list contains a survey of 
the whole route of the Israelites, and mentions indi¬ 
vidual places only in case the Israelites abode there 
for a considerable period. It is not the production 
of a diligent compiler, but rather the original work 
of an author well versed in the circumstances of 
that period. A later author would certainly have 
avoided the appearance of some contradictions, 
such as that in Num. xxxiii. 30, 31, comp, with 
Deut. x. 6. This contradiction may best be re¬ 
moved, by observing that the book of Numbers 
speaks of the expedition of the Israelites in the 
second year of their wanderings, and the book of 
Deuteronomy, of their expedition in the fortieth 
year. The list of stations contains also important 
historical notices ; those, for instance, in ch. xxxiii. 
4, 9, 14, 38. These notices demonstrate the accu¬ 
rate historical information of the author. 

We still dwell fora moment on the consideration 
of the great fact, which is the basis of the narrative 
of the whole book—namely, the sojourn of the 
Israelites during forty years in the wilderness. The 
manner in which the narrator states this fact, we 
have mentioned above. A view so strictly theocra- 
tical, and a description so purely objective, are 
most befitting the lawgiver himself. Modern criti¬ 
cism has chiefly taken offence at the statement that 
Jehovah had announced all this as a punishment to 
be inflicted upon the people. This, they say, is 
incomprehensible. However, the fact stands firm, 
that the Israelites really abode forty years in the 
wilderness. This fact is proved in "the Scriptures 
by many other testimonies. Hence arises the ques¬ 
tion, how this protracted abode was occasioned, and 
what induced Moses to postpone or give up the 
conquest of Canaan. De Wette says that such re¬ 
signation, in giving up a plan to which one has 
devoted the full half of a life, is not human. Gothe 
asserted, that by such a representation the picture 
of Moses is entirely disfigured. All this renders 
the problem of our opponents the more difficult. 
De Wette says, ‘ Who knows what happened in 
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that long period ?’ This question would amount to 
a confession of our entire ignorance concerning what 
was most important, and what is the real turning- 
point of the history of Israel, and would make an 
enormous and most striking gap in universal history. 
It is incredible that no tradition should have been 
preserved, in which was told to posterity what was 
here most important, even if it should only have 
been in a very disfigured form. It is incredible that 
what was most important should have been passed 
by, and that there should have been communicated 
only what was comparatively insignificant. If this 
were the case, the traditions of Israel would form a 
perfectly isolated phenomenon. Thus the history 
of Israel itself would be something incomprehen¬ 
sible. Either the history is inconceivable, or the 
astounding fact is, indeed, a truth. And so it is. 
The resignation of Moses, and the sojourn of the 
people in the wilderness, can be explained only by 
assuming an extraordinary divine intervention. A 
merely natural interpretation is here completely 
futile. The problem can only be solved by assum¬ 
ing that the whole proceeded from the command of 
God, which is unconditionally obeyed by his servant, 
and to which even the rebellious people must bow, 
because they have amply experienced that without 
God they can do nothing. 

For the works relative to Numbers, see the 
article Pentateuch. —H. A. C. H. 

NUN (pj ; in Syr. and Arab., a fish), the father 
of Joshua, who is hence constantly called Joshua 
ben-Nun, ‘Joshua, the son of Nun.’ Nothing is 
known of the person who bore this name. The 
Sept, constantly uses the form Nau?j, which ap¬ 
pears to have arisen from an error of an earlier 
copyist (NATIl for NATN). From the forms N a( 3 rj 
and Na/ 3 L, found in some MSS., it would seem that 
later transcribers supposed this Nai/77 to be the pro¬ 
nunciation of the Hebrew fcOHJ. It is from this 
error of the Sept, that some of our old versions have 
‘Joshua the son of Naue.’—J. K. 

NURSE (npJ'D, part, in Hiph. of p 3 \ to suckle; 

Sept, and N. T. rpcxpbs ; Aq. rtdrjvbs, Gen. xxiv. 
59 : ripDX ; Sept, ndrjvbs). The custom was for 

Hebrew women to suckle their own children ; but 
sometimes, as when the mother had died, or was 
feeble in health, or was careful to preserve her 
personal charms, this duty was devolved upon a 
servant (1 Kings xi. 2 ; 2 Maccab. i. 20, ridrjvbs). 
From being nurse she sometimes became the 
curatrix of those she had nursed, especially when 
they were infirm (2 Sam. iv. 4), and in some cases 
seems to have become permanently attached to 
their person (Gen. xxiv. 58). That nurses were 
also employed in Egyptian families may be inferred 
from Exod. ii. 7. As among other nations (comp, 
the case of Eurycleia in the family of Odysseus, 
Horn. Od. ii. 361, etc.; Caieta the nurse of iEneas, 
Virg. ALn. vii. 1-5 ; the nurse in the family of 
Medea, Eurip. Med. 48, etc. ; the nurse of 
Phaedra, Eurip. Hippol. 17, ff., etc.), the position 
of nurse in the Hebrew households was one of 
honour and esteem (Gen. xxxv. 8). The title 
‘ nurse’ is also given to a foster-mother (Ruth iv. 
16; Is. xlix. 23; A. V. ‘ nursing mothers’). The 
masc. ‘ nursing father’ (|Dfc<, ndrjvbs) is also used 

of those who undertook the care and education of 
children not their own (Num. xi. 12 ; 2 Kings x. I ; 
Is. xlix. 23).—W. L. A. 


NUTS. [Botnim ; Egoz.] 

NYMPIiAS (Nu/x0as), a Christian at Laodicea, 
in whose house a portion of the believers were 
wont to assemble as an ecclesia or church (Col. iv. 
15). There is no need for supposing with Grotius 
and others that all the Christians in Laodicea be¬ 
longed to this society (the context, indeed, implies 
the contrary) ; nor is there any ground for the 
opinion of Chrysostom that the ecclesia consisted 
of the family of Nymphas. The congregation of 
believers in private houses for regular worship and 
service was not uncommon in the primitive age 
(comp. Rom. xvi. 5 ; I Cor. xvi. 19 ; Philem. 2). 
Lachmann follows the Cod. Vat. (B) in reading 
ai jttjs, thus taking Nymphas for a female ; but this 
reading is not supported by any other authority, 
except that of one minuscular codex (67 * *), which 
generally agrees with Cod. B. This and the re¬ 
ceived reading avrov, which Tischendorf retains, 
are probably corrections, arising from the difficulty 
presented by the plural ; a difficulty, however, 
which may easily be got over by understanding the 
words of Nymphas and his family ( constructio Kara 
avvecnv, comp. Kiihner, Gr. Gr ., sec. 419 b), or 
abrCov may refer to the aS e\(poi. —W. L. A. 


o. 

OAK. [Alah ; Allon.] 

OATH, an appeal to God or to authorities re¬ 
cognised by the respective adjurers, or to anything 
esteemed sacred, in attestation of an assertion or in 
confirmation of a given promise or a duty under¬ 
taken. 

I. Signification of ike name, and classification of 

Oaths. —The two words and used in 

the Hebrew Scriptures to express oath ox swearing, 
are by no means synonymous. They denote two 
different modes of swearing, or rather two classes of 

oaths. Thus (from to lament, to wail , to 

express woe), properly means the invocation of woe 
upon one's-self and shows that the mode of swearing 
which it describes was connected with an invoca¬ 
tion of divine vengeance on the party, if the assevera¬ 
tion made were not true. Whilst (from ]) 2 W, 

seven) literally signifies to seven one's-self, to produce 
seven, i. e., to make a declaration confirmed by seven 
victims, or before seven witnesses, because, as Ibn 
Ezra (comp. Din^, p. 41 a), who is followed by 
most modern expositors and lexicographers, rightly 
remarks, seven animals were used in ancient times 
when mutual promises were given and when alli¬ 
ances were effected (Gen. xxi. 28-30). This is 
moreover confirmed by the practice of the ancient 
Arabians, who, in pledging their faith, drew blood 
by an incision made in their hands, and smeared it 
on seven stones [Herod, iii. 8). The primary distinc¬ 
tion, therefore, between the two oaths is, that in 
the case of the former an imprecation was used, 
whilst in the latter no imprecation was employed. 
Hence in Num. v. 21, where an oath with an im¬ 
precation is described, the phrase r6xn Dy'D&y is 
used, and the formula of imprecation is forthwith 
given. 
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2. Occasiotis when , and the manner in which 
Oaths were taken. —From time immemorial, the 
Hebrews used oaths both in private intercourse and 
public transactions. In private intercourse, or on 
extra-judicial occasions, oaths were taken or de¬ 
manded when promises were made (2 Sam. xv. 21; 
xix. 23), or exacted (Gen. xxiv. 2-4, 1 . 5, 25; 
Josh. ii. 12-21 ; vi. 26 ; ix. 15 ; Ezra x. 5) ; when 
covenants were concluded (Gen. xxxi. 53 ; 2 Kings 
xi. 4; 1 Maccab. vii. 15; Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 
1. 2); when a solemn asseveration was made 
(Gen. xiv. 22 ; Judg. xxi. 1-7 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 39, 44; 
xix. 6) ; and when allegiance to God, fealty to a 
sovereign, or obedience from an inferior to a supe¬ 
rior, was professed (1 Kings xviii. 10; 2 Kings 

xi. 17; 1 Chron. xi. 3; xxix. 24; 2 Chron. xv. 
14, 15 ; xxxvi. 13 ; Eccles. viii. 2 ; Joseph. Antiq. 

xii. i; xv. 10. 4). Public or judicial oaths are 
demanded by the Mosaic law on the four follow¬ 
ing occasions:— i. When goods, deposited with 
any one, are stolen or destroyed, the depositary is 
to take an oath that he is not guilty in the loss, 
and the proprietor is bound to accept it without 
restitution (Exod. xxii. 10, 11 ; 1 Kings viii. 31 ; 
2 Chron. vi. 22). ii. When one is suspected of 
having found or otherwise come into possession of 
lost property, he is to take an oath, and thereby 
clear himself of the charge (Lev. vi. 3). Hi. When 
a wife is suspected of incontinence, she is re¬ 
quired to clear herself by an oath (Num. v. 19-22); 
and w. When a theft is committed, or an injury 
sustained, and the offender remains undetected, a 
judicial oath is to be imposed upon the whole com¬ 
munity, or every one is adjured to make known the 
criminal, and if any one knows the culprit and re¬ 
fuses to make him known after hearing this public 
adjuration, he bears the guilt (Lev. v. 1 ; Judg. 
xvii. 2 ; Prov. xxix. 24). 

As to the fontis of oaths and the manner in 
which they were taken, the Jews appealed to God 
with or without an imprecation in such phrases 
as ‘God do so, and more also if,’ etc. (1 Sam. 
xiv. 44) ; ‘As the Lord liveth’ (1 Sam. xiv. 39 ; 

xix. 6; 2 Sam. xv. 21 ; 1 Kings xviii. 10) ; ‘As 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth’ (1 Sam. 

xx. 3) ; ‘ The Lord be between thee and me for 
ever’ (1 Sam. xx. 23); ‘The God of Abraham 
judge between us ’ (Gen. xxxi. 53). The Jews 
also swore ‘ By Ileaven,’ ‘ By the Earth,’ ‘ By the 
Sun,’ ‘By Jerusalem,’ ‘By the Temple’ (Mishna, 
Shebuoih, iv. 2; Matt. v. 34; xxiiL 16; Berachoth , 55 ; 
Kiddushin , 71 a; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka , 
Hilchoth Shebuoth , xii.) ; ‘by the Angels’ (Joseph. 
Wars , ii. 16.4); by the lives of distinguished persons 
(Gen. xlii. 15; 1 Sam. i. 26; xvii. 55 ; 2 Sam. 
xi. 11; xiv. 19). The external manners observed 
when taking an oath are as follows :—Originally 
an oath of a covenant was taken by solemnly sacri¬ 
ficing sei’en animals, or it was attested by seven 
witnesses or pledges, consisting either of so many 
animals presented to the contracting party, or of 
memorials erected to testify to the act, as is indi¬ 
cated by one of the Hebrew names for oath (nyi 3 ^), 
which properly denotes seven, and by the verb to 
swear (JD&'J), which means to seven , to produce 
seven (comp. Gen. xxi. 28-31; Knobel, Comment. 
oji Gen. in loco). Another primitive custom which 
obtained in the patriarchal age, was that the one 
who took the oath, ‘ put his hand under the thigh ’ 
of the adjurer (Gen. xxiv. 2; xlvii. 29). This 
practice evidently arose from the fact that the geni¬ 


tal member ; which is meant by the euphemic ex¬ 
pression ‘ thigh ’ m*), was regarded as the most 
sacred part of the body, being the symbol 01 
union in the tenderest relation of matrimonial life, 
and the seat whence all issue proceeds, and the 
perpetuity so much coveted by the ancients (comp, 
the phrase Gen. xlvi. 26; Exod. i. 5 ; 

Judg. viii. 30). Hence this creative organ became 
the symbol of the Creator, and the object of wor¬ 
ship among all nations of antiquity (comp. Ezek. 
xvi. 17 ; St. Jerome, Comment, in Hos. iv.; Nork, 
Etymologisch-symbolisch-mythologisches Real- Wor- 
terbuch , s. v. Phallusadtus; Pauly, Real-Ency- 
clopddie d. classischen Alterthumswissenschaft , s. 
v. Phallus); and it is for this reason that God 
claimed it as the sign of the covenant between 
Idimself and his chosen people in the rite of circum¬ 
cision. Nothing, therefore, could render the oath 
more solemn in those days than touching the symbol 
of creation, the sign of the covenant, and the source 
of that issue who may, at any future period, avenge 
the breaking of a compact made with their pro¬ 
genitor. To this effect is the explanation of the 
Midrash, the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan b. 
Uzziel, Rashi, and the oldest Jewish expositors, 
though it simply specifies the covenant of circum¬ 
cision. Further from the point is the opinion of 
Ibn Ezra, followed by Rosenmiiller and others, that 
it is used as a symbol of submission on the part of 
the servant to his master. ‘ It appears to me more 
probable,’ says Ibn Ezra, ‘ that it was the custom 
of those days for a servant to place his hand on his 
master’s thigh; and the meaning of the phrase is : 
Now if thou art under my subjection, put thy hand 
on my thigh. The master sat with [the servant’s] 
hand on his thigh, as if saying, Behold my hand 
is in subjection to thee to execute thy will. And 
this custom still obtains in India’ ( Comment. on 
Gen. xxiv. 2). More unnatural is the explanation 
of Grotius, that Eliezer put his hand on Abraham’s 
thigh, where the sword was hanging (Ps. xiv. 3), as 
much as to say, ‘ If I falsify my word, may I perish 
by thy sword ; ’ or that of Michaelis, that it alludes 
to a supposed custom of pressing blood from the 
hand by putting it under the thigh. The more 
general custom, however, was to lift up the right 
hand towards heaven, pointing to the throne of 
Him who is invoked as witness to the truth, and 
avenger of falsehood (Gen. xiv. 22; Deut. xxxii. 40 ; 
Dan. xii. 7 ; Rev. x. 5, 6). Hence the phrase, ‘ to 
lift tip the hand ,’ came to denote to swear , to take an 
oath , and is even applied to the Deity (Exod. vi. 8 ; 
Ps. cvi. 26 ; Ezek. xx. 5). These practices chiefly 
refer to oaths taken in private intercourse, or oti 
extra-judicial occasions. The manner in which a 
judicial oath was taken is thus described in the 
Jewish codes : ‘The oath-taker held the scroll of 
the Law in his arms, stood up and swore either by 
the name of God or by any one of his attributes, 

with or without an imprecation (I“6x2 IX njFQISO), 
uttering it either by himself or repeating it after 
the judge, and this judicial oath, according to the 
enactment of our Rabbins, had to be taken in the 
Hebrew language. If he pronounced the oath by 
himself, and without an imprecation, he said, * I 
swear by Jehovah the God of Israel, or by Him 
who is merciful, or by Him who is compassionate, 
that I owe nothing to this man ; ’ and if with an 
imprecation, he said, ‘ Behold I am accursed of 
Jehovah, or of Him who is merciful, if I possess 
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anything belonging to this man.’ And if the s 
judges spoke the oath, they said to him : 4 We ad- i 
jure thee by Jehovah, the God of Israel, or by Him ; 
who is merciful, that thou hast nothing which be- : 
longs to that man.’ To which he replied 4 Amen!’ ; 
Or they said : 4 Behold A the son of so and so is 
accursed of Jehovah the God of Israel, or of Him 
who is merciful, if he has any money in his pos¬ 
session and does not confess it to the owner ; ’ and 
he responded, 4 Amen!’ (Maimonides, lad Ha - 
Chezaka, Hilchoth ShebuotJi, xi. 8-io). Instead of 
holding the Law, the oath-taker was also allowed 
to touch the phylacteries (Maimonides, ibid.) This 
simple response, Amen (JDK), or Thou hast said it 
(o-i) etTras), which was all that was required to 
constitute an oath in case any one was adjured 
(Num. v. 19 ; Mishna SJiebuoth, iii. 11 ; iv. 3), ex¬ 
plains the reply of our Saviour (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64). 

3. Import and sanctity of an Oath. —The only 
oath enacted in the Mosaic code is a clearance oath, 
i. e., the prosecutor is not to be put on his oath to 
prove the guilt of the accused, but the defendant is 
to swear and thereby clear himself of the charge or 
suspicion (Exod. xxii. 11 ; Lev. v. 1 ; vi. 3 ; Num. 

v. 19-22). Hence the great care exercised in in¬ 
culcating the sanctity of oaths, and the heavy 
punishment for perjury or frivolous swearing 
(Exod. xx. 7 ; Lev. xix. 12 ; Deut. xix. 16-19 ; Ps. 
xv. 4 ; Jer. v. 2 ; vii. 9 ; Ezek. xvi. 59 ; Hos. x. 4 ; 
Zech. viii. 17 ; Mishna SJiebuoth , iii. 11 ; iv. 3). 
Hence the Jewish canons enacted that when the 
demand of the prosecutor is very trifling, the de¬ 
fendant’s simple denial is sufficient, and he cannot 
be compelled to take the judicial oath to clear him¬ 
self {Mishna SJiebuoth , vi. I-3). For the same 
reason it is enacted that when the complainant is 
deaf and dumb, silly, or a minor, the defendant need 
not take the oath, because such people, not being 
able to appreciate the solemnity of the oath, may 
multiply swearing on too trivial grounds; and that a 
minor is not to be asked to take an oath (, SJiebuoth, 

vi. 4). Women, though forbidden to bear witness 
on oath (Deut. xix. 17 with Mis Jin a SJiebuoth , iv. 1), 
may take the clearance oath {Mishna, ibid., v. 1). 
If one simply says to another, 4 / adjure thee,' the 
oath is valid ; but if any one swears by heaven, 
earth, Jerusalem, or any other creature, the oath 
is invalid {Mishna, SJiebuoth, iv. 13). As this oath 
could be taken with impunity, it became very 
common among the Jews, who thought that be¬ 
cause it involved nothing it meant nothing. Plence 
the remarks of our Saviour (Matt. v. 34-36 ; xxiii. 
16-22). If any one swears frivolously, which is de¬ 
fined by the Jewish canons as follows : if he swears 
that something is different to what it is known to 
be, ex. gr., if he says that a stone pillar is gold, 
that a woman is a man ; or if it is about anything 
impossible, that he saw a camel flying in the air ; 
or if any one says to witnesses, 4 Come and give tes¬ 
timony to what you have seen,’ and they say, 4 We 
swear that we will not bear witness’ (Lev. v. 1) ; or 
if one swears to transgress a commandment, ex. gr., 
not to make a tabernacle, or not to put on phylacte¬ 
ries : this is a frivolous oath, for which, if taken 
deliberately, the man must be scourged {MisJina, 
ShebuotJi, iii. 8). So great was the sanctity with 
which the pious Jews, prior to the days of Christ, re¬ 
garded an oath, that they discountenanced swearing 
altogether (comp. Ecclus. xxiii. 11, etc. ; and espe¬ 
cially Philo, de decern oraculis , sec. xvii., Opp. 
tom. ii., p. 194, etc., ed. Mangey). The Phari¬ 


sees took great care to abstain from oaths as much 
as possible (comp. SJiebuoth , 39 b ; Giitin , 35 
a ; MidrasJi Rabba on Num. xxii.), whilst the Es- 
senes laid it down as a principle not to swear at 
all, but to say yea yea, and nay nay. How firmly 
and conscientiously they adhered to it, may be seen 
from the fact that Herod, who, on ascending the 
throne had exacted an oath of allegiance from all 
the rest of the Jews, was obliged to absolve the 
Essenes from it (comp. Joseph. Antiq. xv. 10. 4 ; 
Ginsburg, TJie Essenes, tJieir History and Doctrines, 
Longman 1864, p. 34 ). Whether our Saviour’s 
prohibition of swearing (Matt. v. 33 - 37 ) refers to 
the same total abstinence from all judicial oaths, or 
to profane and careless oaths, is a matter of dis- 
pute. 

4. Literature. —The Mishna, Tractate SJiebuoth ; 
Maimonides, lad Ha-CJiezaka, HilcJiotJi ShebuotJi, 
vol. iii., p. 1, ff. ; Lightfoot, Hebrew and Talmu- 
dical Exercitations on Matt. v. 33 ; Frankel, Die 
Eidesleistung der Juden in tJieologiscJier und Jiis- 
toriscJier BezieJiung, 2d ed., Breslau 1847 ; by the 
same author, Der gericJitlicJieBeweis nacJi MosaiscJi- 
talmudischen RecJite, Berlin 1846, p. 304, ff. ; baal- 
schutz, Das MosaiscJie RecJit, Berlin 1853, p. 60b, 
ff. ; Ewald, Die AltertJiiimer des Volkes Israel, 
Gottingen 1854, p. 15, ff.—C. D. G. 

OBADIAPI (lnnny and nnny, servant of Je¬ 
hovah), the name of several persons mentioned in 
Scripture. 

1. (Sept. ’ 0/3 diob.) One of the minor prophets. 
Of his history nothing certain is known. Some 
have inferred, from ver. 20th of his prophecy, that 
he lived and wrote while Jerusalem was under the 
power of the Chaldaeans, and after the deportation 
of its inhabitants to Babylon* and that lie was pro¬ 
bably himself one of the exiles; but this inference 
rests on an assumption which, as will be seen after¬ 
wards, is questionable. The attempts to identify 
him with one or other of the persons of the same 
name mentioned in Scripture are mere unfounded 
conjectures. Entirely baseless also is the sugges¬ 
tion of Augusti {Einleit, sec. 225), that in 

the title of this prophecy, is an appellative = a 
servant of JeJiovah or ‘some pious person;’ for the 
word is never so used, and all the ancient versions 
give it as a proper name ; nor is there any ground 
for the assertion of Abarbanel, that he was an 
Idumsean who, on becoming a proselyte to Judaism, 
took the name of servant or worshipper of Jehovah 
{Praef in EzecJi., p. 153 , col. 4 ; see also Jarchi 
on ver. 1. of the Prophecy). 

Obadiah’s prophecy stands the fourth in order 
among the minor prophets in the Hebrew, and the 
fifth in the LXX. It is very short, but there is no 
reason to regard it (with Eichhorn and others) as 
only a fragment of a longer writing. It is a compact 
and complete composition, and has no appearance 
of having been detached from another work. 
De Wette suggests that it was probably called 
forth by the exultation of the Edomites over 
the fall of Jerusalem ; but Hengstenberg {Gesch. 
B Hearns, p. 253), PI a ver nick {Einleit. ii. 321), and 
Caspari {Der Proph. Obadja), whilst admitting that 
the prophecy relates to the time of the captivity, 
would assign an earlier date to its composition ; 

• placing that in the reign of Uzziah, and regarding 

• the reference to the Chaldeean invasion as prophe- 
. tic. This is a medium position between that of 

those who assign an early date to the composition 
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as Hoffmann (Weissagung und Erfiillung, i. 201), 
who makes Obadiah the oldest of the prophets and 
the contemporary of king Joram; and that of those 
who assign to it a post-exilian date. For this medium 
date there is much to be said. That the prophecy 
was written before the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldreans, seems probable from the language of 
warning addressed to the Edomites (12-14), not 
to exult over the fall of that city, a strain which 
would have been inappropriate if the city had 
already been captured and their exultation passed. 
Again, certain passages in this prophecy so closely 
resemble passages in the prophecies of Jeremiah 
(comp. Obad. 1, 3, 8, 9, 11, 16 withjer. xlix. 7-22), 
that one of these prophets must have seen and 
quoted from the writing of the other. Now, in 
favour of the originality and priority of Obadiah, 
it may be urged— 1. That in Obadiah the pro¬ 
phecy against Edom forms a complete and rounded 
whole, while the similar passages in Jeremiah are 
less connected, and have the appearance of de¬ 
tached quotations. 2. Whilst in the passages of 
Jeremiah relating to Edom, which are not to be 
found in Obadiah, there are many expressions pe¬ 
culiar to the former; in those which are common 
to both there are none such, which gives to the 
passages in Jeremiah the aspect of being borrowed. 
3. The variations of expression in the passages com¬ 
pared indicate on the part of Jeremiah the opera¬ 
tion of a correcting hand, as ex. gr ., in the substi¬ 
tution of the easier'flypE? (Jer. xlix. 14) for the 

more difficult ?oyp$ (Obad. 1), and the absence of 
the explanatory te'Upnn of Jeremiah from the pas¬ 
sage in Obadiah; and in the substitution of the 
paraphrastic expression Di")D by Jere¬ 
miah (ver. 16) for the less easily construed words 
WIV Di“ID of Obadiah (ver. 3), etc. 4. The ana¬ 
logy of other prophecies of Jeremiah against foreign 
nations, which are generally based on the utterances 
of other prophets. These considerations render it 
probable that Jeremiah had the prophecy of Oba¬ 
diah before him when he wrote the passages re¬ 
ferred to ; in which case Obadiah must have been 
anterior to him. The position of the book of 
Obadiah, also, in the canon, between that of Amos 
and that of Jonah, gives a traditional evidence of 
his being the contemporary of these prophets. His 
style, moreover, is more that of the older than of the 
later prophets, a point which Ewald virtually admits 
when he resorts to the utterly unsupported conjec¬ 
ture of an early lost prophecy, which both Obadiah 
and Jeremiah have quoted ( Prophet ., i. 399). And, 
in fine, there is nothing in the prophecy of Obadiah 
which betrays a later date than that "of king Uz- 
ziah ; for to adduce the allusion to the destruction 
of Jerusalem in ver. 20, is simply, after the usual 
fashion of those who would impugn the predictive 
character of the ancient prophetic utterances, to 
reason in a circle, proving the late date of the 
prophecy by the assertion that it was written after 
the event, and proving that it was written after the 
event by the assertion of the late date of the pro¬ 
phecy. It may be added that whilst Obadiah 
seems to have borrowed some of his expressions 
from Joel and Amos (comp. Joel i. 15 ; iii. 3, 5, 
17, with Obad. n, 15 ; Amos ix. 2 with Obad. 4, 
and Amos ix. 12 with Obad. 19), and even from the 
early prophecy of Balaam (comp. ver. 18, 19, with 


Num. xxiv. 18, 19 ; and ver. 4 with Num. xxiv. 
21), there is no trace of quotation from or allusion 
to any later writer. This affords strong confirma¬ 
tion of the date above assigned to his writing. 

The prophecy consists of three parts. In the 
first (1-9), the certainty of Edom’s overthrow is 
asserted; in the second (10-16), the cause of 
this, in Edom’s enmity and violence to his brother 
Jacob, is set forth; and in the third (11-21), the 
establishment of the kingdom of God, and its tri¬ 
umph over all opposition, is announced. In the 
concluding words : ‘ And the kingdom shall be 
Jehovah’s,’ we have the dominant idea of the book, 
the key-note of the prophet’s song. And the as¬ 
sertion of this is made with peculiar force in con¬ 
trast with the overthrow of Edom, because that 
people, though allied to Israel by natural ties, were 
among its bitterest and most inveterate enemies. 

The style of Obadiah is animated, and his elocu¬ 
tion rapid. He deals much in appeal and interroga¬ 
tion. The language is pure and idiomatic, and his 
utterances often highly poetic (Jahn, Introd. in 
Libb. Sacc. V. F, p. 400; Eichhorn, Einleit . ins 
A. 71 , iii., sec. 569 ; De Wette, Einl ., sec. 235 ; 
Ilavernick, Einl ., ii., sec. 241). 

Commentaries. —Rainolds, 1613, 1864; Pfeiffer, 
Viteb. 1666, 1670 ; Schroer, Bresl. 1766; Schnur- 
rer, Tub. 1787, and in his Dissertt. Phil. Crit ., 
Goth. 1790; Venema, in Verschuir’s Opuscula , 
Ultraj. 1810; Plendewerk, 1836; Hitzig, 1838; 
Caspari, 1842;; Henderson, 1845 ; Pusey, 1861.— 
W. L. A. 

2. (Sept. ’A ( 35 iov) The governor of king Ahab’s 
household, and high in the confidence of his master, 
notwithstanding his aversion to the idolatries which 
the court patronized. In the persecution raised by 
Jezebel, Obadiah hid one hundred of the Lord’s 
prophets in caves, and supplied them secretly with 
nourishment during the famine. It was this person, 
when sent out to explore the country in the vain 
search of pasture unconsumed by the drought, 
whom Elijah encountered when about to show 
himself to Abab, and who was reluctantly prevailed 
upon to conduct the prophet to his master (1 Kings 
xviii. 4-16). B.C. 906. 

3. (’A/ 35 t'a.) One of the heroes of the tribe of 
Gad, who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 9). 

4. One of the nobles whom Jehoshaphat sent to 
teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii. 7). 

5. (’A/ 3 <k'as.) One of the Levites who presided 
over the restoration of the temple under Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

6. (’A/ 3 a 5 ia. ) The head of a party, consisting of 
218 males, with females and children in propor¬ 
tion, who returned with Ezra from Babylon (Ezra 
viii. 9). 

7. (’A ( 38 La.) One of the priests who sealed the 
written covenant which Nehemiah caused the 
people to enter into (Neh. x. 5). 

Other persons of this name occur in 1 Chron. 
iii. 21 ; vii. 3 ; viii. 38; ix. 16, 44; xxvii. 19; 2 
Chron. xxxiv. 12. 

OBAL (toy, ‘stripped;’ E vd\; Ebal ), the 

seventh son of Joktan, and founder of one of the 
nomad tribes, the aboriginal inhabitants of Arabia 
(Gen. x. 28). In the Samaritan Pentateuch the 
name is written toy, as it is also in the genealogi¬ 
cal list given in 1 Chron. (i. 22, omitted in Vat. ; 
Alex. Tepidv, Hebal). Bochart identifies Obal 
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with the Abalites or Avalilcs of classic geographers 
(Pliny, vi. 29; Ptolemy, iv. 7), who dwelt beside 
a gulf of the same name on the eastern coast of 
Africa, near the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb (Bochart, 
Geog. Sac., ii. 23; Optra, i. 123). They were a 
commercial people, largely employed in carrying 
the wares and products of Africa across the Red 
Sea to the cities on the Arabian coast, and return¬ 
ing with spices, which they conveyed to Diospolis 
and Lower Egypt (see Bochart, l. c ., and authorities 
quoted by him). There is certainly some resem¬ 
blance in name between the Hebrew Obal and the 
classic Abalites. It is well known also that some 
tribes originally resident in Arabia have migrated 
to Africa. More than this, however, cannot be 
said in favour of Bochart’s view, which is also 
adopted by Forster ( Geogr . of Arabia, i. 148). 
This theory is much more probable than that which 
would identify Obal with Gebal of Edom, the 
Gobolitis of Josephus (Anliq. ii. I. 2). The two 

names are radically different and ^H3), the 

latter being given to a district because it was ‘ moun¬ 
tainous’ (Gesenius, Thes., p. 981 ; Winer, R. IV., 
s. v.)—J. L. P. 

OBED pity, serving; Sept, ’fi /3 rjd, ’Iw/ 3 -^ 5 , 

’ 0/3 7)6), son of Boaz and Ruth, and father of Jesse 
the father of David, according to the apparently 
incomplete genealogical list (Ruth iv. 17 ; 1 Chron. 
ii. 12). The name occurs in the genealogies of 
Matthew (i. 5) and Luke (iii. 32). Other persons 
of this name are mentioned 1 Chron. ii. 37, 38 ; 
xi. 47 ; xxvi. 7; 2 Chron. xxiii. 1. 

OBED-EDOM (DTK serving Edom ; 

Sept. ’A fiedfiapd in Sam. ; ’A/ 3 de86p. in Chron.), a 
Levite in whose premises, and under whose care, 
the ark was deposited when the death of Uzzah 
caused David to apprehend danger in taking it 
further. It remained here three months, during 
which the family of Obed-edom so signally pros¬ 
pered, that the king was encouraged to resume his 
first intention, which he then happily carried into 
effect (2 Sam. vi. 10-12). Whether the Obed- 
edom who is mentioned 1 Chron. xvi. 38 as one 
of the guardians of the ark is the same as the above 
is not certain, but the strong probability is that he 
is so (comp. I Chron. xv. 24 ; xxvi. 5, with 2 Sam. 
vi. 11). The family of Obed-edom remained in 
the service of the Temple, and are found as guard¬ 
ians of its treasures in the reign of Amaziah (2 Chron. 
xxv. 24). 

OBIL ; Sept. ’A/ 3 fas), an Ishmaelite, or 

Arab, doubtless of the nomad tribes, who had 
charge of the royal camels in the time of David— 
an exceedingly fit employment for an Arab (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 30). As Abdl means in Arabic 4 a keeper 
of camels,’ Bochart {Hieroz. ii. 2) reasonably infers 
that the person had his name from his office, which 
has always been a very common circumstance in 
the*East.—J. K, 

OBLATION. [Offering. ] 

OBOTH (rink, perhaps ‘bottles,’ from n'lK ; 
£I/ 3 c 6 S-; Oboth), a station of the Israelites in the 
wilderness east of Moab. It was the first place in 
which they encamped after the setting up of the 
brazen serpent (Num. xxi. 10). It appears from 
the general itinerary in Num. xxxiii. 44, that Oboth 


was only a single march distant from the border of 
Moab, for it is said ‘they departed from Oboth, 
and pitched in Ijeabarim, in the border of Moab.’ 
The site is unknown, and the region is unexplored. 
-J. L. P. 

OCIilM (DTlk, pi. of nk), a species of animal 

classed with wild beasts of the desert, and described 
as haunting ruins (Is. xiii. 21, A. V. ‘ doleful 
creatures’). Various identifications have been sug¬ 
gested, such as cats, weasels, apes, etc. ; but the 
view most generally entertained is that a species of 
owl is intended. The name is onomatopoetic from 
the interjection PIN, and denotes some creature 
that makes a woful howling or screeching noise. 
This sound is very characteristic of the cry of the 
owl, which is somewhat like angh-o. —W. L. A. 

ODED (TTiy, erecting; Sept, ’tidy8 ; Alex. 

’A8d8). 1. Father of Azariah the prophet, who was 
commissioned to meet and encourage Asa on his 
return from defeating the Ethiopians (2 Chron. xv. 
1-8). It curiously happens that the address which, 
at the commencement, is ascribed to Azariah, the 
son of Oded, is at the end ascribed to Oded himself 
(xv. 8). But this is supposed to have been a slip 
of copyists, and the versions read the latter verse 
like the former. 

2. The prophet who remonstrated against the 
detention as captives of the persons whom the army 
of king Pekah had brought prisoners from Judah, 
and at whose suggestion they were handsomely 
treated, and conducted back with all tenderness and 
care to their own country (2 Chron. xxviii. 9). 

ODEM (DTk ; Sept, adpdtov), one of the pre¬ 
cious stones in the breastplate of the high-priest 
(Exod. xxviii. 17; xxxix. 10), and also mentioned 
in Ezek. xxviii. 13. In all these places it is ren¬ 
dered ‘sardius’ in the A. V., following the Sep- 
tuagint and Josephus (De Bell. Jud. v. 5. 7), who, 
however, in Antiq . iii. 7. 6, makes it the sardonyx 
(<sap8bvv\). The sardius is the stone now called 
the carnelian, from its colour {a came), which re¬ 
sembles that of raw flesh. The Hebrew name is 
derived from a root which signifies being red. The 
sardius or carnelian is of the flint family, and is a 
kind of chalcedony. The more vivid the red in 
this stone, the higher is the estimation in which it 
is held. It was anciently, as now, more frequently 
engraved on than any other stone. The ancients 
called it sardius, because Sardis in Lydia was the 
place where they first became acquainted with it; 
but the sardius of Babylon was considered of 
greater value (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 7). The 
Hebrews probably obtained the carnelian from 
Arabia. In Yemen there is found a very fine dark- 
red carnelian, which is called el-Akik (Niebuhr, 
Beschi'eib., p. 142). The Arabs wear it on the 
finger, on the arm above the elbow, and in the 
belt before the abdomen. It is supposed to stop 
hemorrhage when laid on a fresh wound.—J. K. 

OECOLAMPADIUS, Johannes, was born at 
Weinsberg, a small town in the north of Wirtem- 
berg, in 1482. His proper name was Ilussgen or 
Heussgen (a diminutive from Ilaus, a house) ; not, 
as is generally stated, Hausschein , which seems to 
have been only a retranslation of Oecolampadius 
(Ullmann, Stud. u. /Grit. 1845, p. 155, ff.) Plis 
early education he received at Iieilbron, from 
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which he passed to the University of Bologna to 
study law; but his health failing him there, and 
his inclinations not favouring the pursuit of legal 
studies, he removed to Heidelberg, where he studied 
theology and the humanities. At a later period, 
he went to Tubingen, where he read Hesiod with 
Melanchthon ; thence he went to Stuttgart, where 
he prosecuted the study of Greek under Reuchlin ; 
he then returned to Heidelberg, and there com¬ 
menced the study of Hebrew under the tuition of 
a converted Jew named Adriani; and at length, 
stored with the treasures of learning he had ac¬ 
quired, he returned to his native town, and entered 
on clerical duties there. Not long after, he was 
invited to Basle, to be preacher in the minster, 
and there he assisted Erasmus in preparing his edi¬ 
tion of the Greek N. T. He left Basle in 1518, 
having taken his degree as doctor, and became 
preacher at Augsburg. Whilst there, he surprised 
his friends by becoming a monk in April 1520 ; 
but as his leanings were strongly towards the Re¬ 
formation party, it was not long before he found 
his position in the cloister uncongenial, and re¬ 
gretted the step he had taken. In February 1522, 
he made his escape from the bonds under which he 
had brought himself, and, after residing for some 
time at Heidelberg and other places, he returned to 
Basle, October 1522. Here the rest of his life was 
spent. Having been appointed a teacher in the 
University, he set himself to expound the pro¬ 
phecies of Isaiah, and his efforts in this direc¬ 
tion were so successful, that not only multitudes of 
students crowded to his prelections, but many of 
the clergy and citizens were found amongst his 
hearers. Having now openly joined the reformers, 
he, in 1525, became pastor of one of the churches 
in Basle, and this gave him the opportunity of car- 
rying forward the work of the Reformation, by 
abolishing the Romish ceremonies in his church, 
and instructing the people in the doctrines of the 
gospel. After a protracted conflict with the sup¬ 
porters of the old system, Oecolampadius remained 
master of the field; and the Reformation was es¬ 
tablished in Basle. He did not long survive his 
triumph. As the morning of the 24th of November 
1 53 1 dawned, he passed away, with the words 
‘ Lord Jesus help me,’ on his lips. 

His contributions to Biblical literature are nu¬ 
merous. Besides editing and translating Theophy- 
lact on the Gospels, and several of the Homilies of 
Chrysostom and other patristic writings, he issued 
commentaries, more or less full, on Genesis, Job, 
Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, most of 
the minor prophets, Matthew, John, and the Epistle 
to the Plebrews. His philological attainments, 
and his knowledge of the Fathers, contributed to 
give to his exegetical labours a high value.— 
W. L. A. 

OECUMENIUS, Bishop ofTriceca in Thessaly, 
flourished in the close of the 10th century. He is 
chiefly known by his exegetical works on the 
Acts, the epistles of Paul, and the Catholic epistles. 
With Oecumenius originated the Catense [Ca¬ 
tena] ; his commentaries are chiefly composed of 
extracts from the writings of the Fathers, with a 
few remarks of his own. * The various explana¬ 
tions are linked together without regard to their 
agreement or contrariety, by such words as ‘another’ 
(d\\o), ‘ otherwise ’ (dXXcos), ‘ and otherwise ’ (xal 
dXXtos) ; and sometimes they amount to ten in one 


place. The reader is generally left to choose for 
himself, for Oecumenius seldom prefers one to 
another. The method of interpretation is gram¬ 
matical’ (Davidson, Herjneneutics, p. 169). It is 
noticeable that he does not read 1 John v. 7 ; and 
that he reads $e6s and not 6s, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
Oecumenii Comm, in Acta App., in omnes Pauli 
Epp. , i7i Epp. Cathol. omnes cum Aretha Ennarai. 
in Apocol. Gr., Veronas 1532, fol.; cum Hentenii 
mterp. lat. ed. Fed. Morelli, Par. 1630-31, 2 vols. 
fol. See also Cramer, Catence Grcecorum Patrum 
in N. T., 8 vols. 8vo, Oxon. 1844.—W. L. A. 

OFFERING. This word, as well as the Ger¬ 
man Opfer, like the Hebrew Korban, comprehends 
every sort of gift or sacrifice presented unto God. 

I. Before entering minutely into the subject of 
this article, there are several words of general im¬ 
port and common use in the Bible relating to it, 
which require to be noticed :— 

1. [Tip (from Dip, to approach , Hiph. to cause 

to approach , to bring near), LXX. SCopov, Ovala, N. 
!\ Kopfiav, 6 lanv dcbpov (Mark vii. 11) = some¬ 
thing brought near unto God, an offering, bloody 
or unbloody, burnt wholly or in part; and hence, 
a gift presented unto God. 

2. nnjQ (from the obsolete root PttD, donare), 

LXX. dwpov, Ovala, ^Ivlov, irpoacpopa, aepbidaXis, 
Ovalaafxa, a gift, a present (Gen. xxxii. 14), tribute 
(2 Sam. viii. 2, 6), sacrifice (Is. i. 13 ; Gen. iv. 4, 
5). It is used, however, in an appropriated sense, 
of the meat-offering, of which more anon. 

3. nnr (from nil, to slay, to slaughter ), LXX. 

< T(f)dyiov. Ovala , Ovp.laap.a , bXoKavrop.a, a slaughter; 
then the slaying of animals in religious worship, 
the victim slain, a sacrifice. Opposed to bloodless 
offerings (1 Sam. ii. 29), and distinguished from 
burnt-offerings (Ps. xl. 7), it usually denotes a sa¬ 
crifice partially consumed in the fire (Exod. x. 25 ; 
Lev. xvii. 8) ; but is sometimes used in a figurative 
sense (Ps. iv. 6 ; li. 19). 

4. Ovala (in N. T.), (from Ovoj, to slay), is used 
to denote animal sacrifices (Heb. vii. 27) ; the sa¬ 
crifice of Christ (Heb. ix. 26 ; Eph. v. 3), and the 
spiritual sacrifices of the Christian jDriesthood (Rom. 
xii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5). 

5. Upoacpopa (from Hpoacpepw, to bring near, 
°j}er, present), a gift, linked with alms (Acts xxiv. 
17) ; an offering, as distinguished from a bloody 
offering (Eph. v. 3), the consecration of the Gen¬ 
tiles to God (Rom. xv. 16) ; animal sacrifices (Acts 
xxi. 26; Fleb. x. 18); the sacrifice of Christ (Eph. 
v. Si¬ 
ll. Of living creatures, the Hebrews 4 offered 

only these five kinds : bullocks, sheep, goats, tur¬ 
tles, pigeons. Their offering of other things were: 
tithe, first-fruits, flour, wine, oil, frankincense, 
salt’ (Lightf. Temp. Sei~v. ch. viii.) The animals 
chosen were such as were the most useful, easily 
obtained, and fit for food ; the birds, the gentlest 
of the gregarious and solitary kinds (Philo, de An. 
ad Sac. ad .) All must be without blemish or defect 
(Lev. xxii. 17-25) ; the most perfect of its kind. 
As to age, they must neither be too old nor too 
young (Outrarn, Pis. i. 9). No animal should 
be under eight days old (Exod. xxii. 30; Lev. xxii. 
27) ; an animal of a year old is often specifically 
enjoined (Num. xxix. 29; Lev. ix. 3). According 
to Rabbinical tradition, a bullock should not be 
over three years old ; that age was prescribed for 
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the victims offered by Abraham on one solemn oc¬ 
casion (Gen. xv. 9). A bullock of seven years old 
(Judg. vi. 25) is an exceptional case, having reference 
to the duration of the Midianitish oppression (Kurtz, 
sec. 34), and therefore not opposed to the Rabbi¬ 
nical tradition. The law, while making certain 
sacrifices imperative, and appointing the times for 
their presentation, left full scope for free-will 
offerings (Lev. vii. 16; xix. 5). In reference to 
animal sacrifices, the presentation, imposition of 
hands, and slaughtering, were common to them all. 
The offerer brought the victim to the door of the 
labernacle, and there, by solemn imposition of 
hands, presented it unto God as an atonement for 
his sin, or as a thank-oftering®for mercies received 
(Lev. i. 3, 4; iii. 1, 2; iv. 4). ‘The person pre¬ 
senting the offering showed thereby,’ says Kurtz, 

‘ that he felt, and desired to put in practice, the 
wish, the need, or the obligation, to renew, to 
fortify, and give life, by means of such an offering, 
to his fellowship with his God, who revealed him¬ 
self to him there. ’ The imposition of hands, ac¬ 
cording to the old Rabbinical and Patristic view, 
was expressive of the transfer of sin and guilt from 
the person sacrificing to the animal sacrificed.’ 
Consecration, according to others, is the meaning 
of the rite. Solemn designation to the appointed 
purpose seems the most natural and likely idea. 

The Rabbins, according to Lightfoot, divided 
their sacrifices of living creatures into two kinds : 

D'CHpri the most holy, and D^p 

those of inferior value. The former were : burnt, 
sin, and trespass-offerings, and the peace-offerings 
of the whole congregation ; the latter, peace offer¬ 
ings of particular persons; paschal-lambs, firstlings, 
and tenths (T. S ., ch. viii.) But, for our purpose, 
a more simple and rational classification of sacrifices 
is preferable—namely, bloody and unbloody ; a 
classification at once comprehensive and convenient. 

I. Bloody Offerings, or sacrifices proper. 
These we shall notice in the order of their import¬ 
ance, which is also their natural, but not their his¬ 
torical order. There were four distinct sorts ; dis¬ 
tinct, yet related; so related as all to convey one 
idea in common, and so distinct, as each to convey 
an idea peculiar to itself. Again, ‘ they may be 
divided into those whose end is the re-establishment 
of the state of grace ; and those which were offered 
by him who was in a state of grace. The first class 
consists of sin-offerings and trespass-offerings; the 
second, of burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, to 
which maybe added the bloodless-offerings’ (Heng- 
stenberg). 

1. rixm (in Ps. xlvii. 7, n^DH), (fr. Nttf!, 

T “ T T —; T T 

aberravit a scopo jaculator, 2, peccavit, 3. reus factus 
est alicujus rei; Pi. hut peccatum , Ges. Thes. 464, 
65), LXX. i\acr/j.6s, i^Xacr/mbs, ayvur/JLos, sin, then an 
offering for sin, i.e., that by which sin is atoned, 
so that it may be pardoned. The word was chosen 
for the sake of emphasis. The offering was, says 
Iiengstenberg, an embodiment of the sin of the 
offerer, or rather the victim bore his sin, was made 
sin for him, like the Great Victim of human guilt, 
the great sin-offering which atoned for the sin of 
the world (2 Cor. v. 21). Atonement ox propitiation 
is the main idea conveyed by the sin-offering ; and 
hence, in this kind of sacrifice, the sprinkling of 
blood occupied such a prominent place. The ani¬ 
mals used in the- Chatath were : a young bullock 
for the high-priest (Lev. iv. 3), the representative 
VOL. in. ■* 


of the nation ; the same for the whole congregation, 
* including the entire priesthood’* (Lev. iv. 13, 14); 
a he-goat for the * prince of the congregation ’ 
(Lev. iv. 23); a she-goat for one of the people 
(Lev. iv. 28, 32 ; v. 6) ; or, in case of poverty, a 
dove or a young pigeon (Lev. v. 7), or even a 
bloodless-offering consisting of the ‘ tenth of an 
ephah of fine flour’ (Lev. v. 11, 12). This gradu¬ 
ation of victims, according to the theocratic posi¬ 
tion of the offerers, was peculiar to the sin-offering, 
which therefore bore more of an individual character 
than the other sacrifices, and was probably meant 
to hint, that the higher the individual in theocratic 
rank, ‘ the greater the moral guilt involved in his 
offence. ’ 

The blood of the Chatath, for the prince or one 
of the people, was simply put on the horns of the 
altar (Lev. iv. 7, 25); but the blood of that for the 
high-priest or the whole congregation was taken 
by the high-priest into the holy place, and sprinkled 

seven times before the Lord, towards ^, the pa- 
rocheih, nilD, or vail, and a portion of it put on 

the horns of the altar of incense (Lev. iv. 5, 6, etc.) 
The blood not so used was poured out at the foot 
of the altar. On the great day of atonement (which 
see) the expiation made by the sin-offering reached 
its highest point, when the blood was brought into 
the most hoiy place by the high-priest, and sprinkled 
towards and upon the Chaporeth or Mercy Seat 
(Lev. xvi.), the type of the entrance of our Great 
High-Priest into heaven itself, not with the blood 
of goats or of calves, but with his own blood, thus 
‘obtaining eternal redemption for us’ (Heb. ix. 12; 
see Alford’s Note). 

Of the sin-offering, the ‘fat' alone, i.e., the best, 
according to Hebrew modes of viewing things, 
was burnt upon the altar (Lev. iv. 8-10; xxvi. 35), 
in sign of consecration to God, a gift to Jehovah, 
‘purified by the fire of divine holiness.’ The rest 
of the flesh was either eaten by the priests and 
their sons (their wives and their daughters were 
excluded) in the holy place (Lev. vi. 25, 26 ; x. 
16-20); or, in case the blood had been brought 
into the holy place, burned in a clean place with¬ 
out the camp (Lev. iv. 21); as being ‘too holy to 
be eaten even by the priests.’ In the act of immo¬ 
lation, the victim ‘ died to sin’ (see Rom. vi. 7, 10), 
and became pure as before, and even more sacred, 
lliis burning had no symbolical signification, but 
was designed to prevent putrefaction and profana¬ 
tion. So holy was the flesh of the Chatath, that 
whatsoever touched it was forfeited to the sanctuary 
(Lev. vi. 27); the garment sprinkled with its blood 
had to be washed in the holy place; the earthen 
vessel in which it was sodden broken, or the brazen 
vessel scoured and rinsed (Lev. vi. 28, 29). The 
priestly feast upon the sin-offering was a symbol of 
fellowship with God in his house, as his servants 
and friends, according to the words :—‘ We shall be 
satisfied with the goodness of thy house, even of 
thy holy temple ’ (Ps. lxv. 4). The sacrifice which 
atones for sin towards God, becomes food for his 
people ; it is at once the source of pardon and of life. 

The sins for which the Chatath was offered, were 
sins of ignorance , i. e., all such as did not involve 
wilful and obstinate rebellion against God (Lev. iv. 

2, 22, 27), for which there was no sacrifice pro¬ 
vided, but the punishment of death ordained. 

* Ifnrf? 

2 A 


Kurtz. 
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2. (fr. CD’S, deliquit , culpam contraxit; 

2 . culpam sustinuit, culpa peenas dedit), asham, 
LXX. 7 r\7]fJL€\€Ld, dyi'Ola (i.) culpa, quam quis 
contraxit, (2.) icl quo, quis culpam contraxit, (3.) 
sacrificium pro delicto (Ges. 77 /tx 160) ; trespass¬ 
offering. The law of the asham is found Lev. v. 
14; vi. 1-8; vii. 1-7. There is a striking resem¬ 
blance between the sin and the trespass-offering, 
both as to the sins for which they were offered, and 
the ritual of both ; so that it has been found diffi¬ 
cult to point out their essential difference. The 
victim appointed for the trespass-offering was a 
female lamb or kid, or a ram without blemish 
(Lev. v. 6, 15, 17; vi. 6), which was to be valued 
by the priest, and to be accompanied by a compen¬ 
sation for the wrong done (Lev. v. 15-19)* The 
blood of the trespass-offering was to be sprinkled, 
the fat burned on the altar, and the flesh eaten by 
the priests in the holy place (Lev. vii. 1-7). The 
sins requiring an asham are distinctly named— 
a trespass committed in holy things; dishonesty 
and falsehood in a trust ; robbery conjoined with 
deceit; dishonesty and falsehood in respect to a 
thing found (Lev. v. 15 ; vi. 1-4). 

‘ The valuation of the ram by the priest was 
something altogether peculiar to- this kind of sacri¬ 
fice, and does not occur anywhere- else ’ (Kurtz). 
The ram was presented as a compensation for the 
robbery of God involved in sin ; and ‘ was accom¬ 
panied by a material compensation to the injured 

person for the wrong that had been done by the 
Mahal , or offence, to the amount of one-fifth of 
its worth’ (Kurtz, sec. 121). ‘But as the object 
was principally to give outward representation to 
an idea, to naturalise in the church the view of sin 
as a robbery of God, the trespass-offering and the 
recompense-offering were expressly provided for a 
limited number of cases, such as specially awakened 
the desire to offer a compensation ’ (Hengstenberg). 
Hence, as Kurtz says : ‘ The idea of the- trespass- 
offering must be defined as relating to the violation 
of the rights and claims of others, or, as we might 
put it, to some kinds of robbery committed upon 
others, not merely in material possessions and pro¬ 
perty, which it would be possible to restore, but in 
rightful and obligatory services, based upon agree¬ 
ment or covenant, the neglect of which, from their 
very nature, could not be compensated afterwards. 

. . . This also expresses the point of difference 
from the sin-offering , which was connected with 
all such sins as could not be regarded as robbery 
‘of God or man’ (K., sec. 102). Originally and 
primarily, a sin-offering was appointed for the 
transgression of the commandments of Jehovah ; 
but in the further development of the laws in ques¬ 
tion, all such breaches of the commandments of 

God as would be looked on in the light of a hyp, 
Mahal , were excepted from this rule, and a diffe¬ 
rent kind of sacrifice—viz., the trespass-offering— 
appointed. This appears, therefore, as a subordi¬ 
nate species of sin-offering, modified in a peculiar 
manner’ [ib.) It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
notice the various opinions which have been 
broached respecting the difference between the sin 
and the trespass-offering, utterly baseless as most 
of them are. The difficulty in which the subject 
has been involved, has arisen, no doubt, in part at 
least, by taking Lev. v. 1-13 as the introduction to 
the laws of the trespass-offering, instead of regard¬ 


ing it as the conclusion of the laws relating to the 
sin-offering (see Kurtz, secs. 103, 104). The sin- 
offering holds up sin as guilt needing expiation ; the 
trespass-offering, as robbery demanding compensa¬ 
tion. 

3. I“6y, 'olah (fr. ascendit), id quod ascen- 

dit, h. e. ardet et fumat, holocaustmn , Victima, 
qua tota igne absumpta ascendit , non tantum ob- 
latio (Fiirst, Concord. , 825); a burnt-offeringf also 

called W>3, whole, entire, perfect, i. e ., wholly 

burnt, in contrast with those sacrifices, portions 
only of which were burnt on the altar. This was 
the distinguishing feature of the burnt-offering, 
which was the type or symbol of entire consecration 
to God; and which, therefore, comes in most 
fittingly after the sin and trespass-offering (see 
Burnt- O fferi n g) . 

4. ota (fr. cbti, or cbf, integerfuit, bide, in - 

columis, Sospes, salmis full; denom. from to 

be at peace; Hiph. to make peace with any one), 
peace, concord, ‘ arnica et pacata conditio ,’ then, 
a peace-offering. But the word occurs only once 
in the singular denoting a peace-offering, viz., 

Amos v. 22. The usual form is POT, dvala 

awrrjplov dpr)viK6v (Joseph. Antiq. iii. 3. 1) x a P L<7T 7 7‘ 
pLos dvcria, hostia pacificorum ; ‘ hoc est, tale sac¬ 
rificium quod ad pacem et amicitiam cum Deo co- 
lendam et testificandum offeretur, sive in usum pub¬ 
licum, sive privatarum rerum respectu’ (Ges. Thes., 
1422). 

The Shdem, peace or thank offering, might be 
either of the herd or of the flock, male or female. 
The priest sprinkled the blood upon the altar round 
about, and burned the fat of the inwards along 
with the kidneys upon the altar (Lev. iii.) With 
the peace-offerings were offered unleavened cakes 
mingled with oil, and unleavened wafers (D'p'p"!, 
thin cakes ; Ges. placenta tenues), anointed with 
oil, and cakes of fine flour, fried, mingled with oil, 
and leavened bread (Lev. vii. 12, 13). The breast 
of the offering, waved as a wave-offering before the 
Lord ; and the shoulder, heaved as a heave-offering 
before the Lord, were the portion of the priests 
(Lev. vii. 31-34) ; but the rest of the flesh was to 
be eaten by the offerer before the Lord (Lev. vii. 
15 ; xxil 30). 

The peace-offering may be divided, according to 
Lev. vii. 11, etc., into three species—(1.) nTinn I’D}, 

i.e., praise-offering; (2.) TU rDf, votive-offering ; 
and (3.) PITD Pint, free-will offering (Kurtz, sec. 

126). ‘A state of peace andfriendship with God was 
the basis and sine qua non to the presentation of a 
Shelem ; and the design of the presentation, from 
which its name was derived, was the realization and 
establishment, verification and enjoyment of the exist¬ 
ing relation of peace, friendship, fellowship, and 
blessedness’ (Kurtz, sec. 125). The name, there¬ 
fore, indicates the distinctive quality of the sacri¬ 
fice, and the meal was its distinctive feature, which, 
together with the name, clearly expressed the state 
of peace which existed, and the fellowship which 
was enjoyed. The peace-offering, therefore, stood 
in most significant relationship to the preceding- 
offerings. The sin-offering, with the trespass- 
offering, which were closely related, came first, 
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making expiation for sin; the burnt-offering fol¬ 
lowed ; for when sin is atoned, the way is opened 
for self-consecration to God; and that is rightly and 
beautifully followed by sacrifices of peace and joy, 
giving expression at once to the feelings experi¬ 
enced and the peace with God which exists. The 
order of these sacrifices here indicated was followed 
in the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lev. 
viii.); and on the eighth day after, the same kind 
of offering, in the same order, was offered for the 
people and visibly accepted by God,—fire coming 
out from before the Lord, and consuming upon 
the altar the burnt-offering and the fat (Lev. ix.) 

A peculiar custom connected with the peace¬ 
offering was the heaving and waving of the portions 
set apart for the priests (Lev. vii. 30, 32, 34; viii. 
25). They were both forms of consecration ; the 
former pointing to God in the heavens, the latter 
to God as ruling upon the earth and filling it with 
his presence. (But see Kurtz, sec. 133-138.) 

Were peace-offerings ever supplicatory? It 
seems they were, as they were sometimes offered 
in seasons of sorrow, ex. gr., 2 Sam. xxiv. 25 ; 
Judg. xx. 26 ; xxi. 14. The key to the understand¬ 
ing of this is furnished by Iiengstenberg: ‘ to give 
thanks for grace already received is a refined way 
of begging for more. ’ As prayer is founded on the 
divine promise, it ‘ may be expressed in the way 
of anticipated thanks.’ 

The sacrifice of the red heifer (Num. xix. 1-10) 
is altogether unique, and requires distinct notice. 
A heifer, or young cow, perfectly red, and free 
from every blemish, and which had never borne 
the yoke— i.e., in the full vigour of life—of which 
the red colour was the symbol—life unimpaired 
by labour—was to be selected by the children of 
Israel, and brought to Eleazar the priest. She 
was then to be conducted without the camp and 
slaughtered there, as a thing peculiarly unclean. 
The blood was then to be sprinkled by the priest 
seven times towards the tabernacle of the congrega¬ 
tion, to make expiation for the whole people whose 
sacrifice the heifer was. The entire body was then 
burned with ‘cedarwood,’ the symbol of the im¬ 
perishable, and ‘hyssop,’the symbol of purifica¬ 
tion, and ‘ scarlet’—‘ wool dyed with coccus,’ a 
brilliant scarlet dye—the symbol of the fulness of 
life ; and the ashes carefully collected and pre¬ 
served, to be mingled with running water—another 
symbol of life—as occasion might demand, for 
sprinkling and purifying the unclean through con¬ 
tact with a dead body. The water so prepared 
was called iTO 1 'D—aqua impuritatis , not as mean¬ 
ing impure water, but for the removal of impurity; 
as the sin-offering does not mean an offering loaded 
with sin, but intended to expiate sin. The red 
heifer was, in fact, a sin-offering of a peculiar kind. 
The proofs are: it is called a HSDn, chatath (v. 9, 

17), and its blood was sprinkled before the taber¬ 
nacle. The whole transaction was a type of Christ 
cast forth without the gates, as a thing utterly un¬ 
clean, nevertheless from whom proceeds a living, 
powerful influence, to * purify the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God.’ (See Kurtz, 
sec. 217, etc.) 

The door of the tabernacle was the place ap¬ 
pointed by God for the killing of the animals 
offered in sacrifice (Lev. i. 3 ; ii. 2 ; iv. 4). Such 
was the law, a law stringently enforced even in rela¬ 
tion to animals slaughtered for ordinary consump¬ 


tion, while the Israelites wandered in the desert 
(Lev. xvii.) This law held good of the Temple 
when it succeeded the tabernacle, where God 
recorded his name* (Deut. xii. 11-15)* Yet this 
rule was often transgressed, not only with impunity, 
but with divine sanctions— ex.gr., at Bochim (Judg. 
ii. 5) ; in Ophra, by Gideon (Judg. vi. 26) ; at 
Zorah, by Manoah (Judg. xiii. 19) ; at Gilgal, when 
Saul was made king (1 Sam. xi. 15) ; by David, at 
Gibeah, when bringing the ark from the house of 
Obed-edom (2 Sam. vi. 13);—but here the presence 
of the ark obviated the irregularity;—by Elijah, on 
Mount Carmel (1 Kings xviii. 30-39). Before the 
erection of the temple ‘ high places’ were much 
resorted to by the people for sacrifice (2 Sam. vi. 
13) ; nor was the practice afterwards wholly dis¬ 
continued. The people ever showed a strong pro¬ 
pensity to sacrifice on them (1 Kings iii. 2 ; 2 Kings 
xvii. 22; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 17). 

II. Unbloody Offerings. These were—i.The 
nriJD, mincha proper, usually rendered in the 

A. V. ‘ meat-offering .’ Of this, three leading de¬ 
scriptions are mentioned: (1.) Fine flour D^D, 

accompanied by oil and frankincense (Lev. ii. 1); 
(2) Unleavened cakes of fine flour, accompanied 
with oil, prepared in the oven, T|*)n (ver. 4); or 

in a pan, DUriD, or flat iron plate (vers. 5, 6), or in a 
DtrrnD, frying-pan, or rather pot, or kettle (ver. 7); 

(3.) Parched corn of the first-fruits with oil (ver. 14). 
Every meat-offering was to be seasoned with salt 
(ver. 13). Part of it was burned on the altar, and 
the rest was the priests’ (vers. 9, 10). The meat¬ 
offering itself was the symbol of good works, our 
best offering unto God, after the consecration of 
ourselves ; oil, the symbol of the Iioly Spirit, by 
which all really good works are influenced and per¬ 
vaded ; salt, the emblem of in corruption, durabi¬ 
lity, and fidelity; and frankincense, significant of 
the acceptability of the whole unto God. The 
mincha usually accompanied and was subsidiary to 
the sin and burnt offerings. Unbloody offerings, 
presented alone, resembling the mincha, were not 
meat-offerings, but substitutes for other offerings, 
ex. gr., for the sin-offering (Lev. v. 11). The 
quantity of material in the mincha was graduated 
according to the victims offered as a burnt-offering, 
ex. gr., a tenth-deal of fine flour for a lamb, two 
tenth-deals for a ram, and three tenth-deals for a 
bullock (Num. xv. 4, 5, 6, 9). 

A meat-offering of a peculiar and exceptional 
kind was that appointed to accompany the trial for 
jealousy, consisting of the tenth of an ephah of 
barley meal, without either oil or frankincense 
(Num. v. 15); corresponding thus with the hum¬ 
bled condition of the suspected wife. 

2. The drink-offering, or nesek “JDD (from 

to pour out), LXX. (nrovdrj. This is only men¬ 
tioned in Exod. xxix. 40, 41 ; Lev. xxiii. 13 ; 
xviii. 37, as an accompaniment of other offerings ; 
and in Exod. xxx. 9, is forbidden to be offered 
upon the altar of incense in the holy place; but 
not. till Num. xv. 1-12, is it formally described. 

* This law was intended to prevent secret idola¬ 
try, which might be practised under the vail of 
obedience to the law; and to secure the union of 
the tribes, by bringing them often together for a 
national and religious object. 
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Here it is ordered to be graduated according to 
the value of the victim (as in the case of the meat¬ 
offering) : the fourth, the third, the half, of a hin 
of wine (vers. 4, 7, 10). The vessels used for the 
drink-offering are mentioned Num. iv. 7. The 
reason the nesek was not described at an earlier 
period was, that the offering of it was not intended 
for Israel’s desert-state, when wine was not pro¬ 
curable, but to be deferred till the settlement of 
the tribes in Canaan; for the law respecting it is 
prefaced thus : * when ye be come into the land of 
your habitations.’ What was done with the wine 
of the drink-offering we are not expressly told, but 
we infer that it was all poured out, as the name 
imports, and as the priests were not allowed to 
drink wine when they went into the tabernacle 
(Lev. x. 9). Where it was poured out is not 
stated. In the Wisdom of Sirach, the high-priest 
is represented as pouring it out ds Oep.t\ia dvcnacr- 
TTjpiov ( 1 . 15). Josephus says it was poured out, 
irepi rbv B cbp.op (Antiq. iii. 9* 4 )* There can be 
little doubt that it was poured out—not at the foot 
of the altar, as the blood not used was poured, 
simply to get rid of it, or to signify the pouring out 
of life, but— up 071 the sacrifice , as it lay upon the 
altar, and therefore, according to Josephus, about 
the altar. The nature of the offering itself, pre¬ 
sented like the miiicha , as the food of the great 
King, — ‘ wine that cheereth both God and man’ 
—shuts up to this. And Paul’s reference to the 
nesek in his memorable words : d Kal <nriv 5 op.cu 
ini rrj dwlq, etc., * yea, should I be poured out as 
a libation upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faith,’ confirms this view. 

3. The Ificense- Offering. [Incense. ] 

4. The First-fruits. [First-fruits.] 

5. Firstlings. [First-born.] 

6. Tithes. [Tithes.] 

7. Money and materials for the erection of the 
tabernacle and temple, and for the repair of the 
latter. [Tabernacle and Temple.] These were 
all Korbanim = gifts or offerings, presented unto 
God, and acceptable to him when offered with a 
willing mind. 

Oil and Salt have not been separately mentioned, 
as they were never offered separately, but only as 
the accompaniments of other offerings. Salt was 
indispensable. ‘ Thou shalt offer salt with all thy 
offerings’ (Lev. ii. 13). 

III. The History of Sacrificial Worship 
demands some notice. 

1. In the Ante-Mosaic Period our materials 
for such an history are scanty. The first instance 
of sacrifice on record is that of Cain and Abel 
(Gen iv. 3-5). Cain presented some of the fruits 
of the ground, Abel some of the firstlings of his 

flock and of the fat (2^/1) thereof, an offering unto 
the Lord. Each is called a Mincha (HnjD)=gift; 

but Abel’s was a bloody, Cain’s an unbloody of¬ 
fering. To what class of sacrifice Abel’s offering 
belonged we are not informed. Most probably it 
was a burnt-offering. If so, we can understand how 
God’s acceptance of it may have been expressed, 
viz., by fire from the Lord (Lev. ix. 24 ; Judg. vi. 
21 ; 1 Kings xviii. 38; 2 Chron. vii. 1). There is 
no evidence in favour of a sin-offering. The jINDH 

of verse 7 is not a sin-offering —although Faber 
and Magee, and others, contend for this meaning 
—but sin: — ‘If thou doest well,’ />., as Abel, 


‘ shalt thou not be accepted ?’ as well as he ; ‘ but 
if thou doest not well, sin,’ like a ravenous beast of 
prey, ‘ croucheth at the door,’ ready to spring on 
thee and devour thee. ‘ And to thee is its desire,’ 
—it desires thee for its victim, * but thou mayest 
rule over it ’ (see Kalisch, in loco). Taking Chalath 
as a sin-offering in this place, converts the words 
into a direct encouragement of sin. 

Until the time of Noah, we have no other instance 
of sacrifice ; but Noah, after the flood, ‘ offered of 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl, a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord’ (Gen. viii. 20), and God was 
well pleased (21). Abraham constantly built altars, 
but only on one occasion are we told what victims 
he offered, viz.—Gen. xv. 9, a heifer, a she-goat, 
and a ram, each three years old, a turtle-dove, and 
a young pigeon; and these constituted a burnt- 
offering (17). The virtual sacrifice of Isaac is 
wholly exceptional [Isaac] ; but it is a ‘ burnt- 
offering’ which was indicated and designed (Gen. 
xxii. 2, 3, 6, 7). Jacob ratified his covenant with 
Laban by sacrifice:—* Sacrified a l"QT on the mount,’ 

which seems to indicate a peace-offering (Gen. xxxi. 
54). So in Exod. x. 21, which belongs to this 
period, Moses says to Pharaoh : ‘ Thou must give 

us sacrifices and burnt-offerings,’ fb])) D'lllT, 'that 

we may offer them to Jehovah,’ where the zevachi??i , 
as distinguished from the 'oloth, seem to denote 
peace-offerings. So in Exod. xviii. 12, Jethro took 
a burnt-offering and D'TQT, sacrifices. The book 

of Job, which relates to patriarchal times, or rather 
to an extra-lsraelitish sphere, presents us with the 
spectacle of that patriarch himself offering burnt- 
offerings for the sins of his children ; and his three 
friends doing the same for their own sins, in not 
speaking of God the thing that was right (Job i. 5 ; 
xlii. 8). Thus it appears that in the ante-Mosaic 
period, only peace-offerings and bumt-offerings 
were sacrificed, but that to the latter an expiatory 
value was attached; i.e. 9 it partook of the nature 
of a sin-offering. It must be added, that the drink- 
offering existed during this period, for we read that 
Jacob set up a pillar at Bethel, and ‘ poured a 
drink-offering, upon it,’ as well as oil (Gen. 

xxxv. 14 ; see xxviii. 18). 

The Passover , coming in between the ante- 
Mosaic and the Mosaic period, was of a wholly 
unique character, uniting the features of all the 
other sacrifices of the period it introduced ; ex. gr. 9 
the sprinkling of blood, as in the case of the sin- 
offering (Exod. xii. 7, 13) ; the roasting of the 
flesh (‘roast with fire’), giving it the resemblance 
of the burnt-offering (8) ; and the feast upon the 
flesh, as in the peace-offering (8, 9). In this first 
observance of the Passover, the ancient priestly 
character of the heads of families comes into notice 
—a character henceforth to be restricted to the 
family of Aaron. [Passover.] 

2. The Mosaic period properly begins with the 
great sacrificial occasion recorded Exod. xxiv. 3-8, 
when Israel entered formally into covenant rela¬ 
tionship with God, and ‘ offered burnt-offerings 
and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the 
Lord,’ and Moses ‘sprinkled the blood’ upon the 
altar, the book of the covenant, and the people, 
saying, ‘ Behold the blood of the covenant which 
the Lord hath made with you concerning these 
words,’ i. of the law which he had read to 
them, and to which they had professed adhesion 
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(see Heb. ix. 19). The offerings ordained by- 
Moses were,—daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly. 

1. Daily (morning and evening), the burnt- 
offering, meat-offering, and drink-offering, were 
presented (Exod. xxix. 38-42 ; Num. xxviii. 3-8), 
to which must be added the incense (Exod. xxx. 
7, 8 )- 

2. Weekly , which was a double burnt-offering 
and meat-offering (Num. xxviii. 9, 10), with the 
drink-offering and incense. To these the shew- 
bread must be added, which may be regarded as a 
species of meat-offering (Lev. xxiv. 5, 9). See 
Shew-Bread. 

3. Monthly; a burnt-offering of two young 
bullocks, one ram, seven lambs, with a meat offer¬ 
ing of three tenth-deals of fine flour, mingled with 
oil, for each bullock ; two tenth-deals for the ram; 
and one tenth-deal for each lamb; and a drink-offer¬ 
ing of half an hin of wine for each bullock ; one- 
third for the ram; and one-fourth for each lamb ; 
and a kid of the goats for a sin-offering, with its 
appropriate drink-offering (Num. xxviii. 11-15). 

4. Yearly; at the Passover, Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, Pentecost, Feast of Trumpets, and on the 
great Day of Atonement; all of which see in their 
places. 

To these were added sacrifices and offerings for 
special occasions :— 

(1.) At the purification of women, Lev. xii. See 
Purification. 

(2.) At the cleansing of lepers, Lev. xiv. 1-32. 
See Leprosy. 

(3.) At the completion of the Nazaritic vow, 
Num. vi. 9-21. See Nazarite. 

(4.) At the trial for jealousy, Num. v. 11-31. 
No sacrifice involving the shedding of blood was 
offered on this occasion, for if the woman was in¬ 
nocent, none was needed ; if guilty, none could be 
accepted; for the suspected crime, if proved, was 
one for which no expiation was provided. 

The Mosaic law allowed full scope for the offer¬ 
ing of sacrifices to any amount by private individ¬ 
uals,—free-will offerings. 

3. The Post-Mosaic Period. —Sacrifices in post- 
Mosaic times were but a continuation of the pre¬ 
ceding. On special occasions, however, there 
were sacrifices offered on a large scale, ex. gr., at 
the dedication of the temple by Solomon (1 Kings 
viii. 63); by Jehoiada after the death of Athaliah 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 18) ; and by Hezekiah at the re¬ 
storation of the temple worship (2 Chron. xxx. 22- 
24) ; to which may be added the great passover 
kept by Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv. 11-19). 

It is, however, fair to observe that, until the 
time of David, there had been much irregularity in 
the observance of the enactments of the law ; and 
that during the period which elapsed between the 
ban laid upon Israel for their rebellion in the desert 
and their entering the promised land, there was an 
almost total suspension of sacrificial worship. To 
this dismal period, when Israel was under the ban 
of God, the prophet Amos refers (v. 25, 26) : ‘Did 
ye offer unto me sacrifices and offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, O house of Israel? Yea, 
ye bore the shrine of your king, and Chiun of your 
images, the star of your god which ye made for 
yourselves.’ The sin charged upon Israel is, not 
mingling the service of Jehovah with the worship 
of idols, but abandoning the former for the latter, 
when they wandered as a horde of covenant- 
breakers in the wilderness, melting away under the 


anathema of Jehovah. This view is sustained by 
Acts vii. 42, 43, where Stephen quotes the above 
words of Amos in proof of his own statement : 

‘ God turned and gave them up to worship the 
host of heaven.’ This cessation of sacrificial wor¬ 
ship, judicially brought to pass as a punishment 
for their sin, accorded with their dismal reprobate 
condition at the time. 

IV. The Origin of sacrifice demands a few 
words. Divines are divided in opinion on this 
question ; some (the orthodox generally) maintain¬ 
ing their divine , others their human , origin. Of 
this latter class, some think that the first kind of 
offerings consisted of vegetables and fruits, which 
degenerated at length into animal sacrifices ; while 
others hold that sacrifices took their rise in the 
consciousness of sin and the felt need of an atone¬ 
ment existing in the human heart; and that, so ori¬ 
ginating, they, by and by, received the approbation 
of God, and were adopted into his worship. This 
view approaches to the very threshold of the ortho¬ 
dox belief. Great stress is laid by the first class of 
divines referred to, especially, upon those passages 
in the Psalms and the Prophets, where strong 
disapprobation of animal sacrifices seems to be ex¬ 
pressed. But the reply is very simple: God had 
no delight in sacrifices for their own sake; and 
when brought as a substitute for obedience and 
piety, they were utterly abominable to him (Ps. 1 . 
9, 14, 15 ; Is. i. H-13); that when God brought his 
people out of Egypt, he specially and primarily en¬ 
forced obedience, the ritual occupying a secondary 
place in his view (Jer. vii. 21, 22); that it is not 
the multiplication of external offerings which Jeho¬ 
vah requires, but true godliness, manifesting itself 
in the forms of justice, mercy, and humble com¬ 
munion with God (Micah vi. 6-8); the very soul of 
sacrifice being the spirit of obedience, self-surrender, 
and love. Hath the Lord as great delight in 
sacrifice as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams’ (1 Sam. xv. 22). In 
one passage David says — < Thou desirest not sacri¬ 
fice,’ etc., in reference to the fact, that the law had 
provided none for his sin (Ps. li. 16) ; but at the 
same time refers to sacrifice as being pleasing to 
God when expressive of, and embodying righteous¬ 
ness (19). Psalm xl. 6-8 demands a different inter¬ 
pretation, being simply prophetic, and looking 
forward to the abolition of animal sacrifices by the 
sacrifice of the Messiah (Heb. x. 5 _I 9 ) # 

The argument for the divine origin of sacrifice 
may be stated thus, (a) Sacrifice has existed almost 
universally among men, which seems to indicate 
one source. [l>) It has had such a wide-spread 
existence, although naturally repugnant to human 
feelings, viewed as the expression of worship to¬ 
wards God. To slaughter and shed the blood of 
an innocent creature as an act pleasing to the 
Divine Being, placating his wrath and conciliating 
his favour, seems absurd and profane. Such an act 
would rather appear to be displeasing and hateful 
to him. Once granting the divine origin of the rite 
of sacrifice, its fearful perversion is easily under¬ 
stood. (c) The adoption of the sacrificial rite into 
the worship of God by his command seems strongly 
in favour of its origin in his own appointment or 
suggestion. It is so hard to think otherwise, that 
the fact seems decisive, {d) Then the first sacri¬ 
fice we read of was acceptable to God, which 
I would scarcely have been the case had it originated 
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in the mere feeling or fancy of the worshipper. 
The non-acceptance of Cain’s fruit-offering leads to 
the same conclusion. True, the main reasons of 
the different treatment of the brothers lay in their 
different dispositions ; but did not this difference of 
disposition cause the difference in their offerings ? 
(e) In Heb. xi. 4, Abel is said to have offered a 
fuller sacrifice (7 r\dova OvcrLav) than Cain, because 
he offered in faith. His faith led him to offer the 
fuller sacrifice ascribed to him. But faith implies 
a divine revelation on the subject, or a divine war¬ 
rant for the act; otherwise, there could have been 
no place for faith. However pious the intention, 
he would have acted on a mere peradventure, or 
baseless confidence, not certainly ‘ by faith.’ For 
these and other reasons we regard the rite of sacri¬ 
fice to have been of divine origin. 

V. It remains now to inquire into the connec¬ 
tion BETWEEN THE SACRIFICES OF THE O. T. 
AND THE GREAT SACRIFICE OF THE NEW. Sacri¬ 
fice was a divine institute. It occupied a prominent 
place in the Mosaic law ; yet it was not valued by 
God for its own sake. It was therefore designed to 
subserve some high ulterior purpose. Besides being, 
in part, a symbol of self-consecration to God, and 
of praise and prayer, it served to keep alive in the 
heart a sense of sin and of its damnable nature ; to 
indicate the need of an atonement; to familiarise in 
the congregation of God the ideas of vicarious 
suffering, propitiation, and compensation due for 
the injury done by sin to God and his law. Sacri¬ 
fice did also serve to remove various disabilities 
from the worshipper, and restore him, on various 
occasions, to his theocratic standing which he had 
forfeited by legal defilement or sin. Its powerless¬ 
ness to take away sin was evinced by its repetition 
(Heb. x. 1, etc.) Its full significance, therefore, is 
not perceived till it is viewed in its typical refer¬ 
ence to Christ, who came to ‘ put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.’ This reference is distinctly 
unfolded in the N. T., especially in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The sin-offering, particularly, typi¬ 
fied Christ, ‘who was made sin, a /xaprLa, for us’ 
(2 Cor. v. 21); ‘ who bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree’ (1 Pet. ii. 24); and who, having done 
so, appears * holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners’ (Heb. vii. 26); whose ‘flesh is meat 
indeed,’—food for the holy priesthood (John vi. 
55 > 5 6 )- The trespass-offering typified Christ, who 
‘ restored that which he took not away’ (Ps. lxix. 5), 
making compensation for the injury done by sin to 
God and his law. The burnt-offering had its fullest 
significance illustrated in Him, whose life was one 
continuous act of self-consecration to God, culmi¬ 
nating, only, in his death. The peace-offering finds 
its full significance in Him who made peace through 
the blood of his cross, when God was in Christ re¬ 
conciling the world unto himself; for while the 
death of Jesus was, in one aspect of it, a sin-offer¬ 
ing condemning (Rom. viii. 3) and atoning for 
sin, in another aspect it was the expression of 
heaven’s purposes of peace and good-will towards 
men. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is the bridge 
between the sacrifices of the law and the sacrifice of 
Christ; the Epistle to the Hebrews, the full exposi¬ 
tion of the nature, relations, and bearings of both. 
(Outram’s Two Dissertations on Sacrifices, trans¬ 
lated by Allen; Magee’s Discourses and Disserta¬ 
tions on Atonement and Sacrifice; Lightfoot’s 
Temple Service, ch. 8; Othonis, Lex. Rab. Phil., art. 
Sacrificia; Jahn’s Hebrew Antiquities, ch. v., sec. 1 


273, etc. ; Ilengstenberg’s Sacrifices of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, appended to his Com. on Eccles. in the For. 
Theol. Lib. ; Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship of the O. 
Test. ; Tholuck’s Dissertation on the O. T. in the 
New; Winer’s Realworterbuch, Opfer; Dr. J. P. 
Smith’s Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ. For a 
full list of German works on the subject, see 
Kurtz.)—I. J. 

OFFICER. This is the rendering in the A. V. 
of several Hebrew and Greek terms. 1. D*HD 

(Gen. xxxvii. 36; xxxix. I; xl. 2). The word 
usually designates a eunuch ; and probably it ought 
always to be so understood. It is no valid objec¬ 
tion to this that Potiphar had a wife; for eunuchs 
are not strangers to the sexual passion, and some¬ 
times live in matrimony (Ecclus. xx. 4 ; Mishna, 
Tr. Jebamoth, viii. 4 ; Juv. Sat. i. 22 ; Ter. Etui. 

iv. 3. 23; Chardin, Voyages, III. 397). 2. 

part, of to ctit, to grave, properly a writer; 

Sept. ypap.pLa.Tebs, and, from the use of writing in 
judicial administration, a magisti'ate or prefect. 
It is used of the officers who were set over the 
Israelites in Egypt (Exod. v. 6-19); of the officers 
who were appointed along with the elders to ad¬ 
minister the public affairs of the Israelites (Num. 
xi. 16 ; Deut. xx. 5, 8, 9 ; xxix. 10; xxxi. 28; 

Josh. i. 10; iii. 2; viii. 33, etc.) ; of magistrates 

in the cities and towns of Palestine (Deut. xvi. 18 ; 
Sept. ypafjLiiaroeiaaycoyeis; 1 Chron. xxiii. 4 ; 
xxvi. 29 ; 2 Chron. xix. 11 ; Prov. vi. 7 [A. V. 
overseer], etc.); and apparently also of a military 
chief (2 Chron. xxvi. 11 [A. V. ruler]). 3. 

part. Niph. of 3 VJ, to set or place, a prefect or 
director (1 Kings iv. 5, 7 ; v. 30 [A. V. 16], 

ix. 23, etc.); and 3 'VJ (1 Kings iv. 7, 19). 4. 

21 (Esth. i. 8; Dan. i.’ 3 [A. V. master] ; Sept. 
oUbvopos. 5. T»p£l from ‘IpS), to visit, Hiph. to 

set over, an overseer or magistrate (Gen. xli. 34, 
Sept. Toxapxas ; Judg. ix. 28, Sept. Wo-kotos ; 
Esth. ii. 3, Sept. Kupdpxas; 2 Chron. xxiv. 11, 
Sept. 7 rpoardTr]s) ; and i"PIpS, properly office, but 

used collectively for a body of officers (Is. lx. 17 ; 
Sept. dpxovTas; also 2 Chron. xxiv. 11 [A. V. 

office] \ Sept. TTpoardras). 6. rDtffen 

‘ those who did the business,’ marg. A. V., Sept. 
ypappareis (Esth. ix. 3). 

In the N. T. the words translated ‘ officer ’ are 
vTTjpirTjs and irpdKTwp. The former is a word of 
general significancy, denoting one who renders 
service of any kind ; it is used with the rendering 
‘ officer’ in the A. V. of a functionary whose duty 
it was to apprehend offenders, or to exact legal 
penalties from those who had incurred them 
(Matt. v. 25 [for which Luke uses TrpdKTcop, xii. 
58] ; John vii. 32, 46 ; xviii. 3, 12 ; Acts v. 22). 
Josephus uses the word virepbryjs of an officer two 
of whom being Levites were attached to each 
magistrate [Anliq. iv. 8. 14) ; but it is probable 
that these were rather clerks or assessors of the 
court than servants of the class above described. 
The TrpaKTwp was properly the exactor of the 
penalty assigned by the judge, and so the word is 
correctly used by Luke (xii. 58). There were at 
Athens officers bearing this name, whose business 
it was to enact legal fines and forfeits (Hermann, 
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Polit, Antiq. of Greece, 151 ; cf. Kuinoel, in loc ., 
Luc. xii. 58). The officers (oi airb r&v XP €l & v > 
ol eirl r. x •) of king Demetrius mentioned 1 Macc. 
x. 41 ; xii. 45 [A. V. * that have any charge ’]; 
xiii. 37, were tax-collectors appointed for a special 
service.—W. L. A. 

OG (W, giant; Sept. Tty), an Amoritish king 
of Bashan (Num. xxi. 33 ; xxxii. 33 ; Deut. iv. 47 ; 
xxxi. 4). In form he was a giant, so that his bed¬ 
stead [or rather sarcophagus] was preserved as a 
memorial of his huge stature (Deut. iii. 11 ; Josh, 
xiii. 12). He was defeated by the Israelites under 
Moses (Num. xxi. 33 ; Deut. i. 4; iii. 3) ; and 
his country, which contained many walled cities 
(Deut. iii. 4-10), was assigned to the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh (Deut. iii. 13; Josh. xiii. 30) [Amorites ; 
Bashan ; Giants ; Rephaim]. 

OIL, OINTMENT from JBP, to become 

fat; Tm*\ frominV, to shine) H|pty nnfTOD, from 
npT, to season, to perfume; from to 

anoint, properly unction or anointing [Exod. xxx. 
25, 4 make oil of holy anointing’= holy anointing 
oil]; Sept. g\aiov, pfpov, xpftynz, XP^ aLS vi&rps), 
was far more extensively used among the ancient 
Hebrews than in our northern climate. The use 
of oil is equally general throughout Western Asia 
at the present time, as it was in primitive ages. 
Oil was much used instead of butter and animal 
fat, at meals and in various preparations of food 
(see Food, and comp. Ezek. xvL 13). In such 
uses oil, when fresh and sweet, is more agreeable 
than animal fat. The Orientals think so; and 
Europeans soon acquire the same preference. Oil 
was also in many cases taken as a meat-offering 
(Lev. v. 11 ; Num. v. 15) ; and it was then mixed 
with the meal of oblation (Exod. xxix. 4° > Lev. 
ii. 4 ; vi. 21 ; vii. 12 ; Num. vi. 15) [Offering]. 
The rite of sprinkling with oil, as a libation, does 
not occur in the law, but seems to be alluded to 
in Micah vi. 7. 

The application of oil to the person has been 
described in the article Anointing. Whether 
for luxury or ceremony, the head and beard were 
the parts usually anointed (Deut. xxviii. 40; 

2 Sam. xiv. 2 ; Ps. xxiii. 5 ; xcii. U ; civ. 15 ; 
Luke vii. 46) ; and this use of oil became at length 
proverbially common among the Israelites (Prov. 
xxi. 17). 

The employment of oil for burning has been 
illustrated in the article Lamps. It is only neces¬ 
sary to add, that for this, and indeed for most 
other purposes, olive-oil was considered the best, 
and was therefore used in the lamps of the taber¬ 
nacle. The custom of anointing the diseased and 
the dead has been noticed in the article Anoint¬ 
ing ; and for the use and compostion of fragrant 
oils and ointments, see Perfumes. 

The numerous olive-plantations in Palestine 
made olive-oil one of the chief and one of the 
most lucrative products of the country : it sup¬ 
plied an article of extensive and profitable traffic 
with the Tyrians (Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; comp. 1 Kings 
v. 11) ; and presents of the finer sorts of olive-oil 
were deemed suitable for kings. There is in fact 
no other kind of oil distinctly mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture ; and the best, middling, and inferior oils 
appear to have been merely different qualities of 
olive-oil. The berries of the olive-tree were some¬ 
times plucked, or carefully shaken off by the 
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hand, before they were ripe (Deut. xxiv. 20; Is. 
xvii. 6 ; xxiv. 13). If while they were yet green, 
instead of being thrown into the press, they were 
only beaten or squeezed, they yielded the best 
kind of oil. It was called Ophacinum , or the 
oil of unripe olives, and also 4 beaten’ or 4 fresh 
oil’ (Exod. xxvii. 20). There were presses of a 
peculiar kind for preparing oil called J 13 , 

gath-shemen (whence the name Gethsemane, or 
4 oil-press,’ Matt. xxvi. 36; John xviii. 1), in 
which the oil was trodden out by the feet (Micah 
vi. 15). The first expression of the oil was better 
than the second, and the second than the third. 
Ripe olives yielded the least valuable kind of oil, 
but the quantity was more abundant. The best 
sort of oil was prepared with fragrant spices, and 
was used in anointing ; the inferior sorts were used 
with food and for lamps. 

OIL TREE. [Etz-Shemen.] 

OLD TESTAMENT. [Testament.] 
OLIVE-TREE. [Zait.] 

OLIVE-TREE, WILD. [Agrielaia.] • 
OLIVES, Mount of, and OLIVET pH 
DTMn ; LXX. and N. T., rb 6pos ruv iXaiQv ; but 

in Luke xix. 29, rb 6pos rb Ka\ov/ievop e\auov ; and 
Acts i. 12, iXcuuros ( Oliveti) ; mons olivaium), the 
well-known hill, or rather ridge, on the east side of 
Jerusalem, separated from the city by the Kidron 
valley. 

The name ‘Mount of Olives’ occurs only once 
in the O. T. (Zech. xiv. 4); but the hill is clearly 
alluded to in five other passages. In 2 Sam. xv. 
30 we read that David, in fleeing from Jerusalem 
during Absalom’s rebellion, 4 went up by the ascent 

of the Olives’ (D'D'tn r 6 jlD 3 ), unquestionably the 
western side of the mount, up which he had to go 
4 toward the way of the wilderness’ (ver. 23). In 
1 Kings xi. 7 it is recorded that Solomon built 4 an 
high place for Chemosli in the hill that is before 

“Itsm "inn, ‘which is in the face of’) Jeru¬ 
salem.’ This is an accurate description of the 
position of Olivet—facing the holy city, visible from 
every part of it. The same hill is called in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13, 4 The Mount of Corruption (JTn^Drrin), 
doubtless from the idolatrous rites established by 
Solomon and practised there. In Neh. viii. 15 
Olivet is called emphatically ‘the Mount’ pnn)— - 
4 Go forth into the mount, and fetch olive-branches,’ 
etc Ezekiel mentions it as the mountain which is 
on the cast side (01 ptD) of the city. Olivet covers 
the whole eastern side of Jerusalem, shutting out 
all view of the country beyond. These are the 
only direct allusions to Olivet in the O. T. 

In the N. T. its ordinary name is 4 The Mount 
of Olives,’ rb tipos t&v cXcucop, "which may be re¬ 
garded as a descriptive appellation—the mount on 
which the olives grew (Matt. xxi. 1 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxvi. 
30 ; Mark xi. 1 ; Luke xix. 37 ; John viii. 1 ). But 
Luke in three passages gives it a distinct proper 
name — 4 And it came to pass, when he was come 
nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount 
called Elaion ’—irpbs rb 6pos to KaXovfxevov ’EXcut&j' ; 
not, as in the A. V., 4 the Mount of Olives. Tjie 
word is ’EXcuc bv, the nom. sing., and not iXaiwv, 
the gen. pi. of i\aLa (see Alford, Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, etc., ad loc.), in which case it would 
have the article (xix. 29 ; cf. ver. 37 ; xxi. 37 ; 
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xxii. 39). In Acts i. 12 Luke again employs it in 
the gen. sing.—‘ Then returned they unto Jeru¬ 
salem from the mount called Olivet,’ diro 6povs tov 
Ka\o/j.tvov ’EXcuuvos (‘called Elaion’). In Jose¬ 
phus also we read Sid tov ’EAaiwj'os 6 povs (Antiq. 

vii. 9* 2 ; cf. xx. 8. 6 ; Bell. Jud. v. 2. 3), showing 
that in his time Flaiou was the ordinary name 
given to the mount. 

The rabbins called Olivet ‘ The Mount of 
Anointing’ (nn^DH "IP! ; Mishna, Para , iii. 6 ; 
Reland, Pal. , p. 337) ; and Jarchi, in his note on 
2 Kings xxiii. 13, says this was its usual name ; but 
that the sacred writers changed it to ‘ Mount of 
Corruption’ (nWDH “in) by a play upon the 
word, and to denote its defilement by the idolatrous 
rites of Solomon. The name nn^D is closely 
allied in sense to Olivet— the latter referring to the 
oil-producing tree, the former to the anointing with 
its oil (Lightfoot, Opera , ii. 200). 

At present the hill has two names, Jebel et-Ttlr , 

which may be regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to the expression ‘the Mount’ (“inn) in Neh. 

viii. 15. This is the name almost universally given 
to it by the Mohammedan residents in Jerusalem. 
The Christians and Jews seem to prefer the Scripture 

name Jebel ez-ZeiMn Jj^), ‘ Mount of 

Olives. ’ 

Physical Features. —The Mount of Olives lies on 
the east side of Jerusalem, and intercepts all view 
of the wilderness of Judea and the Jordan valley. 
It is separated from the city by the deep and narrow 
glen of the Ividron. Its appearance as first seen 
sadly disappoints the Bible student. Properly 
speaking it is not a hill. It is only one of a multi¬ 
tude of rounded crowns that form the summit of 
the broad mountain-ridge which runs longitudinally 
through Central Palestine. Zion, Moriah, Scopus, 
Gibeah, Ramah, and Mizpeh, are others like Olivet. 
These bare rocky crowns encircle the Holy City— 
Olivet being the highest and most conspicuous in 
the immediate vicinity. 

Approaching the city from the west, along the 
Joppa road, a low ridge is seen beyond it, barely 
overtopping the massive castle of David, and the 
higher buildings on Zion. It droops toward the 
right, revealing the pale blue mountains of Moab 
in the distant background; and it runs away to 
the left until it appears to join other ridges. It 
has no striking features. It is rounded and regular 
in form, and almost entirely colourless. The air is 
so transparent, too, that it appears to rise immedi¬ 
ately out of the city. Looking from the western 
wall of Zion, or from the ramparts of the castle, 
one would suppose there was no intervening valley. 
In the distance its top is almost horizontal; a 
nearer view makes it wavy ; and at length, on ap¬ 
proaching it, three summits, or eminences, can be 
distinguished. The central and highest is crowned 
with the dome and minaret of the Church of the 
Ascension ; and the other two equi-distant to the 
right and left, and of nearly equal altitude. Photo¬ 
graphs show these features as they meet the eye, 
.and consequently appear somewhat flat and un¬ 
interesting ; but in every sketch and painting the 
writer has seen, the imagination of the artist has 
greatly increased both the apparent distance of 
Olivet from the city, and its elevation ; thus sacri¬ 
ficing truth to beauty and effect. 

' The best view of the mount is obtained from the 


north-east angle of the city wall. There a rocky 
platform, some fifty yards wide, runs along the 
wall, overhanging the dusky and venerable olive- 
groves which partly fill up the bottom of the Kid- 
ron, a hundred feet below. From the bottom of 
the glen rises the side of Olivet, in gray terraced 
slopes, and white limestone crags, to a height of 
about six hundred feet. Farther south, opposite 
the Haram, the Kidron contracts so as barely to 
leave room for a torrent bed. Its general course 
is from north to south ; but it winds considerably, 
so that the roots of the opposite hills—Moriah and 
Olivet—overlap. About three-quarters of a mile 
south of the Haram area, the Kidron turns east¬ 
ward, and there the ridge of Olivet terminates ; 
but that part of the ridge to which the name pro¬ 
perly belongs scarcely extends so far. The lower 
road to Bethany crosses it in the parallel of the 
village of Silwan [Siloam], where there is a con¬ 
siderable depression. The section of the ridge 
south of that road appears in some aspects as a 
distinct hill, having a low rounded top, and de¬ 
scending in broken cliffs into the Kidron. This 
is now called by travellers ‘ The Mount of Corrup¬ 
tion,’ and by natives, Jebel Baten el-IIawa. 

From the Church of the Ascension, which is the 
central point of Olivet, the ridge runs due north 
for about a mile, and then sweeps to the west round 
a bend of the Kidron. At the elbow it is crossed 
by the road from Anathoth ; and the part west of 
this road is most probably the Scopus of [osephus 
{Bell. Jud. v. 2. 3). J 1 

1 he eastern limits of Olivet are not so easily de¬ 
fined. It forms the brow of the mountain-chain ; 
and from its top there is an uninterrupted, though 
irregular, descent to the Jordan valley—a descent 
of about 3700 feet in a distance of ten miles. The 
eastern declivity of Olivet thus shades gradu¬ 
ally off into the wilderness of Judea. There is no 
dividing-line; and from the east ‘The Mount’ 
appears as one of the crowns of the mountain- 
range. We may assume Bethany, however, as the 
historical, if not the strictly physical, limit of Olivet 
in this direction ; though the slope below the vil¬ 
lage is quite as great as that above it. 

A few measurements and elevations will now 
most satisfactorily exhibit the position and features 
of Olivet. Its central and highest point—the 
Church of the Ascension—is due east of the Great 
Mosque, the site of the Temple, and it is 1035 
yards distant from it. This shows the exact dis¬ 
tance and relative positions of the summits of 
Moriah and Olivet. From the mosque on the 
crown of Moriah to the Haram wall on its eastern 
brow is 200 yards; from the wall to the western 
base of Olivet, in the bottom of the Kidron, is 
165 yards ; from the bottom of the Kidron to the 
Church of the Ascension, 670 yards; from the 
Church to the assumed eastern base of ‘The 
Mount,’ in the line of Bethany,* 1200 yards. The 
measurements are horizontal. The relative eleva¬ 
tions are as follows :— 

Height of Olivet above Bethany . . 921 ft. 

^°* do. Bed of the Kidron 560,, 

^°* do. Moriah . . 295,, 

•D°* do. N. W. angle of the 

city . . 114,,+ 

* Bethany itself is 2000 yards distant from the 
Church ot the Ascension, toward the south-east, 
t The elevations of the chief points about Jeru- 
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About 500 yards north of the Church of the 
Ascension is the eminence, or summit, called by 
monks and travellers Viri Galilcei; it is only a 
few feet lower than the church. At about an 
equal distance southward is the third summit, not 
quite so lofty; and from this latter to the culmi¬ 
nating point of the Mount of Offence is 1000 yards, 
south by west. The elevation of the Mount of 
Offence has not been ascertained, but it appears 
to be at least 150 feet lower than Olivet. 

The outline of Olivet is uniform. The curves 
are unbroken. Its western face has regular decli¬ 
vities of whitish soil, composed of disintegrated 
limestone, interrupted here and there by large 
rocky crowns, long ledges, and rude terrace walls. 
There is no grandeur, no picturesque ruggedness, no 
soft beauty ; and the aspect, especially in summer 
and autumn, is singularly bleak. In early spring, 
the painful bareness is in some measure relieved by 
the colouring—green corn, brilliant wild-flowers, 
the soft gray tint of the olive leaves, and the dark 
foliage of the fig. The effect of this combination 
of colours is very strange; there is nothing like it 
in this country. It has been caught with an artist’s 
eye, and represented with an artist’s genius, in the 
beautiful picture of Seddon, and also in some of 
Holman Hunt’s charming sketches. The whole 
hill-side is rudely cultivated in little terraced strips 
of wheat and barley; with here and there some 
straggling vines trailing along the ground, or 
hanging over the ledges and terrace walls. Fig- 
trees are abundant, but olives are still, as they 
were in our Lord’s days, the prevailing trees. The 
mount has as good a title now as perhaps it ever 
had to the name Olivet. Olive-trees dot it all 
over ; in some places far apart, in others close to¬ 
gether, though nowhere so close as to form groves. 
Most of them are old, gnarled, and stunted ; a few 
are propped up and in the last stage of decay; 
but scarcely any young vigorous trees are met 
with. The base of the hill along the Kidron is 
more rugged than any other part of the western 
side. At and near the village of Silwan are preci¬ 
pices of rock from twenty to thirty feet high, 
which continue at intervals round the Mount of 
Corruption. These cliffs are studded with exca¬ 
vated tombs ; and in Silwan, and northward, some 
of them are hewn into chaste facades and detached 
monuments. The hill-side is here covered also 
with the tombstones of the modern Jewish ceme¬ 
tery. It is the favourite burial-place of the child¬ 
ren of Abraham, and the spot where they believe 
the final judgment will take place. 

With the exception of Silwan at its western base, 
Bethany at its eastern, and Kefr et-Tur on its 
summit", Olivet is deserted. No man dwells there. 
There are three or four little towers—one habitable, 
the others ruinous—built originally as watch- 
towers for the vineyards and orchards. Nearly 


salem, above the sea, are thus given by Van de 
Velde from the best authorities (. Memoir , p. 


y; ;— 

Highest point of city, N. W. angle . 2,610 

Mount Zion, Ccenaadum . . . 2,537 

Mount Moriah .... 2,429 

Pool of Siloam . . • .2,114 

Mount of Olives . . . *2,724 

Kidron Bridge at Gethsemane . . 2,281 
Kidron at Bir Eyub . . . L996 

Bethany. lS °3 
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opposite St. Stephen’s gate, just across the bed of 
the Kidron, is the garden of Gethsemane, and 
from it a shallow wady, or rather depression, runs 
up the hill toward the Church of the Ascension, 
making a slight curve northward. This is the 
only noticeable feature on the western side. The 
eastern is much more rugged. The ledges are 
higher, the cliffs bolder, and there are several deep 
ravines. 

Two ancient roads, or rather bridle-paths, cross 
the mount to Bethany. From St. Stephen’s gate 
—the only gate in the eastern side of Jerusalem— 
a road winds down to the Kidron, crosses it by a 
bridge, and then forks at Gethsemane. One branch 
keeps to the right, ascends the hill diagonally by 
an easy slope, winds round its southern shoulder, 
and descends to Bethany. This was the caravan 
and chariot road to Jericho in ancient days. The 
other branch keeps to the left of Gethsemane, right 
up the hill, following the course of the wady, 
passes Kefr et-Tur, and descends by steep zig¬ 
zags to Bethany. Perhaps this path is even more 
ancient than the other. It is in places hewn in 
the rock ; and here and there are rude steps up 
shelving ledges. 

There are several other paths on Olivet, but they 
are of no historical importance, and require only 
to be mentioned as features in its topography. A 
path branches off from No. 2 at the side of Geth¬ 
semane, skirts the upper wall of the garden, ascends 
to the tombs of the prophets, and then turns to the 
left, up to the village. Another branches off a 
little higher up, and ascends the steep hill-side, 
almost direct to the village. Another, leading from 
St. Stephen’s Gate, crosses the Kidron obliquely in 
a north-easterly direction, and passes over the 
northern shoulder of the mount to the little hamlet 
of Isawiyeh. Another path—ancient, though now 
little used—runs from Kefr et-Tur northward along 
the summit of the ridge to Scopus, joining the road 
to Anathoth. 

Historical Notices. —The first mention of Olivet 
is in connection with David’s flight from Jerusalem 
on the rebellion of Absalom. Leaving the city, ‘he 

passed over the valley 6nj) of Kidron, toward the 
way of the wilderness ’ (2 Sam. xv. 23)—the wil¬ 
derness of Judah lying between Olivet and the Jor¬ 
dan. Plaving crossed the Kidron, ‘ he ascended 
by the ascent of the Olives’ (30), and came to the 
summit, 1 where he worshipped God ’ (32). It has 
been supposed from the latter statement that there 
was here, on the top, an ancient high place , where 
David had been accustomed to worship ; and that 
this may have been the source and scene of all 
subsequent idolatrous rites and Christian traditions. 
The Hebrew phrase does not warrant any such 
conclusion. The scope of the passage suggests, 
that on reaching the summit he turned to take a 
last look at the city, to which he had just sent back 
the ark, and on some of whose heights he probably 
still saw it. There, with his face toward the sanctuary, 
he worshipped God (cf. Theodoret and Jerome 
loc.) This is the view of most Jewish commenta¬ 
tors, though the Talmudists state that there was an 
idol shrine on the summit (Lightfoot, Opp. ii. 570). 
David’s route is manifest. He ascended by the 
ancient path (No. 2) to the top; there he wor¬ 
shipped, with the city in full view. Turning away, 
he began to descend ; and there, ‘ a little past the 
top ’ (xvi. 1), he met Ziba. 
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The next notice is in the time of Solomon, who 
built c an high place for Chemosh, the abomination 
of Moab, m the hill that is before Jerusalem : and 
for Molecli ’ (i Kings xi. 7). The hill was Olivet; 
but the locality of the high place is not specified. 
Statements made at a later period show that it 
could not have been upon the summit. 4 The high 
places that were before Jerusalem, which were on 
the right hand of the Mount of Corruption , which 
Solomon the king of Israel had builded .... 
did the king (Manasseh) defile’ (2 Kingsxxiii. 13). 
The stand-point of observation and description here 
is the Holy City, which formerly extended much 
farther south than at present. Solomon’s high 
place was in front of it, within view, and on the 
right hand of Olivet. This indicates the southern 
section of the ridge, the traditional 4 Mount of 
Corruption.’ There was probably some connec¬ 
tion between the high place of Molech on the right 
hand of Olivet and those idol shrines which stood 
in Tophet, at the entrance of the valley of Hinnom 
(cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 13, 14; Jer. vii. 31, seq.; 
Jerome, Comm, in loc.) The Mount of Corruption 
is directly opposite Tophet, and the hill-side is 
filled with ancient tombs, as Jeremiah predicted 
(xix. 6, 11). The tradition which gives its name 
to tlie Mount of Corruption is first mentioned in 
the 13th century by Brocardus:— 4 Ultra torrentem 
Cedron, in latere aquilonari montis Oliveti, est 
mous alius alius , quatuor stadiis a Jerusalem distans, 
ubi Salomon idolo Moabitorum, nomine Chamos, 
templum construxit, et ubi tempore Machabteorum 
seclificatum fuit castrum , cujus indicia adhuc hodie 
ibi cemuntur ’ (cap. ix.) 

# Ezekiel also mentions Olivet in the wondrous 
vision of the Lord’s departure from Jerusalem. The 
glory of the Lord first left the sanctuary and stood 
on the threshold of the house (x. 4); then it re¬ 
moved to a position over the east gate of the 
Lord’s house (19) ; then it went up, ‘and stood 
upon the mountain, which is upon the east side of 
the city ’ (xi. 23), that is, on Olivet. This is doubt¬ 
less the source of the Rabbinical tradition, which 
represents the Shekinah as having remained three 
years and a half on Olivet, calling to the Jews, 

4 Return to me, and I will return to you ’ (Reland, 
Pal - P- 337 )- 

The reference to Olivet in Neh. viii. 15 shows 
that the mount, and probably the valley at its base, 
abounded in groves of various kinds of trees— 4 Go 
forth unto the mount, and fetch olive branches, and 
pine branches, and myrtle branches, and palm 
branches, and branches of thick trees, to make 
booths.’ In the days of our Lord, the trees were 
still very numerous (Mark xi. 8). The palms, 
pines, and myrtles are now all gone ; and, with 
the exception of olives and figs, no trees are found 
on Olivet. 

The only other mention of Olivet in the O. T. 
is in Zechariah’s prophecy of the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem, and the preservation of God’s people in 
it. He says of the Messiah, 4 His feet shall stand 
in that day upon the Mount of Olives, which is 
before Jerusalem, on the east’ (xiv. 4). 

But it is mainly from its connection with N. T. 
history that Olivet has so strong a claim upon the 
attention and affections of the Christian student 
During the periods of our Lord’s ministry in Jeru¬ 
salem, the mount appears to have been his home. 
As poor pilgrims were then, and still are accus¬ 
tomed to bivouac or encamp in the open fields, so 


Jesus passed his nights amid the groves of Olivet. 
He did so partly, perhaps, that he might enjoy 
privacy ; partly to escape the ceaseless and bitter 
persecution of the Jews ; and partly through neces¬ 
sity. It looks as if a practical illustration of his 
own touching statement, 4 The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head’ (Matt. viii. 20; 
John viii. I ; Luke xxviii. 27). 

The Mount of Olives was the scene of four events, 
among the most remarkable in the history of our 
Lord. 

(1.) The Triumphal Entry. —Its scene was the 
road—doubtless the ancient caravan road—which 
winds round the southern shoulder of the hill from 
Bethany to Jerusalem. A short distance from 
Bethany the road meets a deep ravine, which comes 
down from the top of Olivet on the right, and winds 
away to the wilderness on the left. From this point 
the tops of the buildings on Zion are seen, but all 
the rest of the city is hid. And just opposite this 
point, on the other side of the ravine, are the re¬ 
mains of an ancient village—cisterns, hewn stones, 
and scarped rocks. The road turns sharply to the 
right, descends obliquely to the bottom, then turns 
to the left, ascends and reaches the top of the 
opposite bank a short distance above the ruins. 
This then appears to be the spot, 4 at the Mount of 
Olives,’ where Jesus said to the two disciples, 4 Go 
into the village which is opposite you (rr)v airevavn 
v/xiov), and immediately ye shall find an ass tied, 
and a colt with her; having loosed bring them to 
me’ (Matt. xxi. 2). These active footmen could 
cross the ravine direct in a minute or two, while the 
great procession would take some time to wind 
round the road. The people of the village saw the 
procession; they knew its cause, and they were thus 
prepared to give the ass to the disciples the moment 
they heard, 4 The Lord hath need of him.’ The dis¬ 
ciples took the ass, led it up to the road, and met 
Jesus. The procession advanced up the easy eastern 
slope. It gained the crown of the ridge, where 4 the 
descent of the Mount of Olives’ begins, and where 
Jerusalem, in its full extent and beauty, suddenly 
bursts upon the view; and then the multitude, ex¬ 
cited by the noble prospect, and the fame of him 
whom they conducted, burst forth in joyous accla¬ 
mation, 4 Hosanna! Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord : blessed be the kingdom of 
our father David’ (Mark xi. 10). The Pharisees 
were offended, and said, ‘Master, rebuke thy 
disciples. He answered, I tell you, that if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi¬ 
ately cry out’ (Luke xix. 39, 40). The hill-side is 
there covered with rugged crowns of rock. The 
procession advanced, descending obliquely. 4 And 
when he came near’—to a point nearly opposite 
the temple— 4 he beheld the city, and wept over it,’ 
giving utterance to those words so well known, and 
of such deep import. The splendid buildings of 
the temple were then in full view, a little b'elow the 
level of the eye, and not more than 600 yards 
distant. Beyond them Zion appeared crowned 
with Plerod’s palace, and the lofty towers of the 
wall and citadel. Looking on so much splendour 
and beauty, and looking onward to future desola¬ 
tion, what wonder that Divine compassion mani¬ 
fested itself in tears! 

(2.) From a commanding point on the western 
side of Olivet, Jesus predicted the temple’s final 
overthrow. Pie had paid his last visit to the- 
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temple. When passing out, the disciples said, 
‘ Master, see what manner of stones, and what 
buildings are here!’ (Mark xiii. i). They had 
probably heard some word fall from his lips which 
excited their alarm, and they thus tried to awaken 
in him a deeper interest in their holy temple. He 
replied— 4 Seest thou these great buildings ? there 
shall not be left one stone upon another that shall 
not be thrown down’ (ver. 2). He passed on over 
the Kidron; took the lower road to Bethany, which 
led him up to a spot 4 on the Mount of Olives over 
against the temple’ (3); and there, with the temple, 
its stately courts, and the colossal magnitude of its 
outer battlements before him, he predicted its final 
ruin, summing up with the words, 4 This generation 
shall not pass till all these things be done. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.’ The whole discourse in Mark xiii. was 
spoken on that spot (cf. Matt. xxiv.; Luke xxi.) 

(3.) After the institution of the Supper, ‘when 
they had sung an hymn,’ our Lord led his disciples 
4 over the brook Cedron,’ 4 out into the Mount of 
Olives,’ to a garden called Gethsemane (John 
xviii. 1; Matt. xxvi. 30, 36). That was the scene 
of the agony and the betrayal. [Gethsemane.] 

(4.) The Ascension was the most wondrous of 
all the events of which Olivet was the scene. Luke 
records it at the close of his gospel history, and the 
beginning of his apostolic history. In the first re¬ 
cord Olivet is not mentioned. Jesus led his 
disciples out Zoos els B rfaavlav, 4 as far as to Bethany l 
In the second record the reader is referred back to 
the former. The narrative opens abruptly at the 
spot to which he had led his disciples, as indicated 
in the gospel. A fuller account of his last words 
is given ; and after the ascension, the writer adds, 
‘Then returned they unto Jerusalem, from the 
mount called Olivet , which is from Jerusalem a 
Sabbath-days journey ' (Luke xxiv. 50-53 ; Acts 
i. 9-12). 

Considerable difficulty has been felt in reconcil¬ 
ing the topographical notices in these passages; and 
still more in attempting to bring them into harmony 
with the traditional scene of the ascension on the 
summit of Olivet. The difficulties are as follows : 
—(1.) In Luke Christ is said to have led his 
disciples 4 as far as to Bethany ,’ where he ascended. 
(2.) In Acts the return from the scene of the ascen¬ 
sion is described as from Olivet, which is a Sabbath- 
day's journey from Jerusalem . (3.) A Sabbath- 

day’s journey was, according to the Talmud, 2000 
cubits, about 7^ stadia (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb . in 
Luc. xxiv. 50). (4.) Bethany was fifteen stadia 

distant from Jerusalem (John xi. 18). Lightfoot in 
one place explains these apparent discrepancies by 
stating that the ascension took place at Bethany; 
that the disciples returned over Olivet; and that 
the Sabbath-day’s journey refers to the distance of 
that mount from the city ( Comment. in Act. i. 12). 
But in a later work he gives a totally different ex¬ 
planation. Lie says that by Bethany is meant a 
district , and not the village ; that district included 
a large section of Olivet; and its border, where the 
ascension took place, was a Sabbath-day’s journey 
from Jerusalem [Hor. Heb . ut supra). Lightfoot’s 
opinion, therefore, is not of much critical value 
(see, however, Robinson, Bibliotheca- Sacra, i. 178; 
Williams’ Holy City , ii. 440 and 611, 2d ed.) 

A careful consideration of the passage in Acts 
i. 12 shows that it cannot affect in one way or an¬ 
other the direct statement made in Luke regarding 


the scene of the ascension, because—(1.) Bethany 
was upon the Mount of Olives ; therefore the ex¬ 
pressions, 4 He led them out as far as to Bethany,' 
and 4 they returned from the mount called Olivet,' 
indicate the same spot. (2.) It is not certain whether 
the 4 Sabbath-day’s journey’ is intended to describe 
the distance of the mount, or of the exact scene of 
the ascension. (3.) Suppose it did refer to the 
latter, still it would not necessarily militate against 
the statement in Luke that Bethany was the place, 
because the exact length of a Sabbath-day’s journey 
is uncertain—some say 2000 cubits, or nearly one 
Roman mile ; others 2000 Roman paces, or two 
miles : and moreover, the point from which the 
measurement commences is unknown — some say 
from the city wall; others from the outer limit of 
the suburb Bethphage, a mile beyond the wall 
(see Lightfoot, l.c.; Wieseler; also Barclay, who 
gives important measurements, City of Great King, 
p. 59). On the other hand the statement in Luke 
is explicit 'eus els Brj^aviav. There is nothing here 
to limit it; and in all other places Bethany means 
the village (Meyer; Lechler on Acts; Lange; Al¬ 
ford ; Ebrard). The ascension appears to have 
been witnessed by the disciples alone. It was not 
in Bethany, nor was it on such a conspicuous place 
as the summit of Olivet. The writer carefully ex¬ 
amined the whole region. Lie saw one spot, as far 
from Jerusalem as Bethany, near the village, but 
concealed by an intervening cliff; and this he 
thought, in all probability, the real scene. The 
disciples, led by Jesus, would reach it by the path 
over the top of Olivet, and they would naturally re¬ 
turn to the city by the same route {Handbook y 
102, seq.) 

Since the days of Eusebius the summit of Olivet 
has been the traditional scene of the ascension. As 
this fact has been questioned (Stanley, S. and P., 
p. 447), it is well to quote his words . . . rots 
eavrou jua^yrah iwl rys aKpcopelas rod tujp eXcuQv 
6pov s ra irepl rys avpreXeLas p.viTT'qpia irapade- 
5 ujk6tos, evTetf&lv re t6p els ovpapobs dvodop irei tolt)- 
filvov {Demonstr. Evang. vi. 18; cf. Vit. Const. 
iii. 41). In honour of the event the Empress 
Helena built a church on the spot ( Vit. Const. 
iii. 43* Since that time the tradition has been al¬ 
most universally received (Baronius, Annates, a.d. 
34 ; Reland, Pal. 337 ); but the statement of Luke 
is fatal to it — 4 He led them out as far as to 
Bethany ,’ and Bethany is nearly a mile beyond the 
summit of the mount. The tradition has still, how¬ 
ever, a number of devoted adherents, whose argu¬ 
ments are.worthy of careful consideration (Williams, 
Holy City, ii. 440, 609; Ellicott, Life of our Lord, 
413). The spot is just about 850 yards from the 
present city wall. The church of Helena has long 
since disappeared, and a mosque has taken its place. 
In the centre of an open ‘court beside it is a little 
domed building covering a rock, on which is the 
supposed impress of Christ’s foot, where he last 
touched the earth. Formerly, tradition affirms 
there were two footmarks, but the Mohammedans 
stole one of them, and put it in the Mosque el-Aksa 
(Williams, H. C. ii. 445 ; Stanley, S. and P. 447; 
Maundrell, under April 7). 

Olivet is thickly studded with holy places , located 
by the superstitions of former ages, and preserved 
by tradition. A long list of them will be found in 
Quaresmius and Doubdan ( Voyage). Only two or 
three of them have even a shadow of claim to be 
real; while most of them are absurd. One or two 
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may be mentioned as features in the topography. 
The northern summit of the mount, now called 
Karem es-Seiydd , has attached to it a singular tradi¬ 
tion. Here, some say, the two angels appeared 
after the ascension, and said to the apostles, ‘ Ye 
men of Galilee , why stand ye gazing up to heaven ?’ 
Hence the name given to the spot by monks and 
pilgrims, Viri Galilai (Maundrell, April 7). An 
older tradition, however, locates the station of the 
angels in or beside the Church of the Ascension 
(Radzivil, Peregnin. p. 75 ; Willibald, Early Tra¬ 
vels, , p. 19). Others say the name Galilcca is de¬ 
rived from the fact that this is that mountain in 
Galilee where our Lord instructed his disciples to 
meet him (Saewulf, in Early Travels, p. 42; 
Reland, Pal. , p. 338). The summit is now crowned 
by a confused heap of ruins, encompassed by vine¬ 
yards ; hence its modern name, 1 The Sportsman’s 
Vineyard.’ 

Three hundred yards south-west of the Church 
of the Ascension, on the declivity of the hill, is a 
large catacomb or group of caves, called ‘The 
Tombs of the Prophets.’ Some suppose this to be 
‘the rock Peristereon,’ mentioned by Josephus as 
one of the points to which Titus’s wall was carried 
(Bell. Jud. v. 12. 2 ; Schultz, p. 72). The cata¬ 
comb is fully described in Nugent’s Lands, Classical 
and Sacred (iL 73), and in Tobler’s Oelberg (p. 
250 ; see also Handbook , 147). 

The Tomb and Chapel of the Virgin, at the 
western base of Olivet, a few yards north of Geth- 
semane, is one of the most picturesque buildings 
around Jerusalem. Its fat^ade is deep down in a 
sunk court, and admits by a spacious door to a 
flight of sixty steps, leading down to a dark, rock- 
hewn chapel. At its eastern end is a smaller chapel 
containing the reputed tomb of the Virgin ; on the 
south are shown the tombs of Joachim and Anna 
her parents ; and on the north, that of Joseph her 
husband. The tradition attached to this grotto is 
comparatively recent. It is not mentioned during 
the first six centuries (Quaresmius, ii. 244, set?.) 
John of Damascus is the first who speaks of it 
(Lib. c.); and it is also mentioned by Willibald 
(Early Travels , p. 19), and most travellers and 
pilgrims after the 8th century (Williams IL. C., ii. 
435 )- 

Descriptions of the physical features of Olivet are 
given by Stanley (S. and P.), Barclay (City of the 
Great King), Robinson (B. R. i. 235, 274, seq.), 
and Bartlett (Walks, 94, seq., and Jerusalem Re¬ 
visited , 114, seq. His illustrations are very beautiful). 
Ecclesiastical traditions and historical notices will 
be found in Quaresmius (Elucidatio Ter. San. ii.), 
Geramb ( Pilgrimage , i. 210, seq.), Williams (Holy 
City, ii.), and especially Tobler Siloahquelbe und 
Oelberg). The Rabbinical traditions are given in 
Lightfoot (Opera, ii. 201), Reland (Pal. 337), 
Stanley (S. and P. 1S3), and Barclay (p. 61, seq.) 
Most of the places mentioned in this article are 
laid down with great accuracy in Mr. Johnston’s 
1 >eautiful map of Jerusalem, in the second volume 
of this work.—J. L. P. 

OLIVEYRA, Salomon dt, a distinguished 
Hebrew poet and grammarian, and chief Rabbi of 
the Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam, was born circa 
1640. He mastered the PIebrew language and wrote 
synagogual poetry when very young; which together 
with his extensive learning secured for him a high 
position in the community. He first succeeded 


Moses Raphael de Aguilar as teacher in the Keihcr 
Tora (miD nrO), anc l was elected in 1674 to the 
dignity of Chachatn in the institution denominated 

Gemiluth Chassadim (D'HOPI where he de¬ 

livered expositions on the Pentateuch between 1674 
and 1678, and on the historic and poetic books be¬ 
tween 1678 and 1682. He then founded a Rabbinic 
college, of which he became the president, March 
1693, and laboured most industriously and success¬ 
fully to advance the cause of Hebrew philology. 
Iiis grammatical and lexicographical contributions 
are as follow:—(1.) A treatise on the Iiebrew 
accents, entitled □''D^Dr! VOI/D, The Reasons for 
the Accents , in which he discourses especially on 
the poetical accents of Job, Proverbs, and the 
Psalms, published with the Pentateuch and the 
Plaphtaroth, Amsterdam 1665 ; then again, ibid ., 
1670, 1689, and 1732. (2.) A lexicon on Hebrew 

assonance, entitled rfaj ntni?, A Chain of Ter- 
initiations, Amsterdam 1665. (3.) A treatise on 

Hebrew rhetoric, called D’QHN The Lovely 

Hind, Amsterdam 1665. (4.) A Hebrew Chal- 

daic and Portuguese lexicon, called D^D )y, The 
Tree of Life, Amsterdam 1682. (5.) A Portu¬ 

guese and Hebrew vocabulary, called VEJI^ 
pnnD, A Tree with many Branches, with additions 
to the preceding work, Amsterdam 1683. (6.) A 

Portuguese translation of the words which fre¬ 
quently occur in the Mishna and Gemara, and of 
the technical expressions, entitled pin JVI, The 
Green Olive, Amsterdam 1683. And (7.) Livro 
da Grammatica Hebrayca e Chaldayca, entitled 

T, A manual to the Language, and 

in, Door of the Lips , Amsterdam 1688. 
Oliveyra died in May 1708 (comp. Steinschneider, 
Catalogus Libr. Ilebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
col. 2379-2383 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 
46, etc. ; Frankel, Monatschrift fur Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Breslau 1861, vol. 
x., p. 432-436).—C. D. G. 

OLSHxYUSEN, PIermann, was born at Ol- 
desloe, where his father was pastor, 21st August 
1796. Plaving finished his preparatory studies 
at the universities of Kiel and Berlin, he be¬ 
came in 1820 a privat-docent in the latter, and in 
1821 was appointed an extraordinary and in 1827 
an ordinary professor of theology at Konigsberg. 
Plere he remained, enjoying a great reputation as an 
academic teacher, till 1834, when he removed to 
Erlangen, chiefly on account of his health. The 
change proved slightly beneficial, but he never re¬ 
covered full health, and after five years more of work, 
he expired 4th September 1839. His works are— 
Histonce Eccles. Vet. monumenla prcccipua, Berlin 
1826; Die Aechtheit der vier Kanon. Evangelien, 
Konigsb. 1823; Ein Wort lib. tiefern Schriftsinn, 
1S24; DieBibl. Schriftauslegung , 1825; Bibl. Com- 
mentar iib. Sdmmtlichen Schriften des N. T., 4 bde. 
1830-1844. The last volume of this work was 
published after the author’s death; it is imperfect, 
and only brings the commentary down to the end 
of 2 Thessalonians. The work has been com¬ 
pleted by Weisinger and Ebrard, and has been 
translated into English as part of Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, 9 vols. 8vo, 1847-51. It is 
highly esteemed for its happy union of grammatico- 
historical exegesis, with spiritual insight into the 
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meaning of the sacred writers, and a deep sympathy 
with them. [Commentary.]— W. L. A. 

OLYMPAS (’OXu^Tras), a Christian at Rome, 
whom Paul salutes in his Epistle to the Romans 
(Rom. xvi. 15). 

OLYMPIODORUS, a Greek monk, said also 
to have been deacon of the church at Alexandria, 
flourished in the 7th century. lie wrote a com¬ 
mentary on Ecclesiastes, which is printed in the 
Aiutarium Pair. Duceanmm , Tom. II. p. 602, and 
in the Bibl. Max. Patrum, xviii. 490. Ilis Notes 
on Job are included in the Catena of Nicetas on that 
book, Lond. 1637, fol.; and his Notes on Jeremiah 
in the Catena Ghisleriana. —W. L. A. 

OMAR OftlK ; Sept. ' 12 fidp), one of the sons of 

Eliphaz, the son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. n), and a 
duke or chief of one of the tribes of the children of 
Esau (ver. 15). His name is supposed to be pre¬ 
served in that of the jAS. BenVAmmer , an 

Arab tribe in the south of Palestine and north of 
Edomitis. It is no objection to this that the initial 
consonant of the two words is different, for the 

X and the ^frequently are interchanged. Others 
suggest the tribe of the Amir (Arabs on 

the east of the Jordan.—W. L. A. 

OMEGA ( 12 ), the last letter of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, proverbially applied to express the end, as 
Alpha (A), the first letter, the beginning of any¬ 
thing. [Alpha.] 

OMER. [Weights and Measures.] 

OMRI (nny, God-taught ; Sept. ’A fippi), sixth 

king of Israel, who began to reign in B.C. 929, 
and reigned twelve years. He was raised to the 
throne by the army, while it was engaged in the 
siege of G.bbethon, a Levitical city in Dan, of 
which the Philistines had gained possession, when 
the news came to the camp of the death of Elali, 
and the usurpation of Zimri. On this, the army 
proclaimed their general, Omri, king of Israel. 
He then lost not a moment, but leaving Gjbbethon 
in the power of the infidels, went and besieged his 
competitor in Tirzah. But he was no sooner de¬ 
livered of this rival [Zimri], than another appeared 
in the person of Tibni, whom a part of the people 
had raised to the throne, probably from unwilling¬ 
ness to submit to military dictation. This occa¬ 
sioned a civil war, which lasted six years, and left 
Omri undisputed master of the throne. His reign 
lasted six years more, and its chief event was the 
foundation of Samaria, which thenceforth became 
the capital city of the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings 
xvi. 15-28). [Samaria.] [In order to harmonize 
the chronological data of his reign given I Kings 
xvi. 15, 23, 29, we may suppose that the twenty- 
seventh year of Asa (928 B.C.) was the year of his 
accession to the throne ; the thirty-first of Asa the 
year of his peaceable occupation after the defeat of 
Tibni; and by adding eleven years for his reign 
(for the twelve mentioned ver. 23 were not com¬ 
plete years), we are brought to the thirty-eighth 
year of Asa as the )’ear of Omri’s death (917-918 
B.C.) Usser. Annall, p. 37.] 

ON (fstf, strength ; Sept. A to), a chief of . the 
tribe of Reuben, who was one of the accomplices 


of Korah in the revolt against the authority of 
Moses and Aaron. He is mentioned among the 
leaders of this conspiracy in the first instance 
(Num. xvi. 1), but does not appear in any oi the 
subsequent transactions, and is not by name in¬ 
cluded in the final punishment. The Rabbinical 
tradition is, that the wife of On persuaded her 
husband to abandon the enterprise. 

ON (JiN ; Sept. one of the oldest 

cities in the world, situated in Lower Egypt, about 
two hours N.N.E. from Cairo. The Septuagint 
translates the name On by Heliopolis, which signifies 
‘city of the sun and in Jer. xliii. 13, it bears a 
name, Beth-shemesh (oppidum solis, Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. v. 11), of equivalent import. On is a Coptic 
and ancient Egyptian word, signifying^light and 
the sun (Ritter, Erdk. i. 822). The site is now 
marked by low’ mounds, enclosing a space about 
three-quarters of a mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth, which was once occupied by houses and 
by the celebrated Temple of the Sun. This area is 
at present a ploughed field, a garden of herbs; and 
the solitary obelisk which still rises in the midst of 
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it is the sole remnant of the former splendours of 
the place. In the days of Edrisi and Abdallatif 
the place bore the name of Ain Stems ; and in the 
neighbouring village, Matariyeh, is still shown an 
ancient weirbearing the same name. Near by it is 
a very old sycamore, its trunk straggling and 
gnarled, under which legendary tradition relates 
that the holy family once rested (Robinson’s Bibli¬ 
cal Researches , i. 36). Heliopolis was the capital of 
a district or nomos bearing the same name (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. v. 9 ; Ptolem. iv. 5). 

The place is mentioned in Gen. xli. 45, where it 
is said that Pharaoh gave to Joseph aw ? ife, Asenath, 
the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On (ver. 50). 
From the passage in Jeremiah (at supra), it may 
be inferred that it w’as distinguished for idolatrous 
worship : Tie shall break also the images of Beth- 
shemesh that* is in the land of Egypt, and the houses 
of the gods of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire.’ 
The names, ‘City of the Sun, 1 ‘Temples of the 
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Sun, connected with the place, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the words just cited from the prophet, 
seem to refer the mind to the purer form of worship 
which prevailed at a veiy early period in Egypt— 
namely, the worship of the heavenly bodies—and 
thence to carry the thoughts to the deteriorations 
which it afterwards underwent in sinking to the 
adoration of images and animals. 

The traces of this city which are found in classic 
authors correspond with the little of it that we know 
from the brief intimations of Holy Writ. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus (ii. 59), Heliopolis was one of the 
four great cities that were rendered famous in Egypt 
by being the centres of solemn religious festivals, 
which were attended by splendid processions and 
homage to the gods. In Heliopolis the observance 
was held in honour of the sun. The majesty of 
these sacred visits may be best learned now by a 
careful study of the temples (in their ruins) in which 
the rites were performed (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt- 
tans'). Heliopolis had its priesthood, a numerous 
and learned body, celebrated before other Egyptians 
for their historical and antiquarian lore; it long 
continued the university of the Egyptians, the chief 
seat of their science (Ivenrick’s Herod, ii. 3 ; Wil¬ 
kinson) ; the priests dwelt as a holy community in a 
spacious structure appropriated to their use. In 
Strabo’s time the halls were to be seen in which 
Eudoxus and Plato had studied under the direction 
of the priests of Heliopolis. A detailed description 
of the temple, with its long alleys of sphinxes, 
obelisks, etc., may be found in Strabo (xvii. ; 
Joseph, r. Apion. ii. 2), who says that the mural 
sculpture in it was very similar to the old Etruscan 
and Grecian works. In the temple a bullock was 
fed—a symbol of the god Mnevis. The city suffered 
heavily by the Persian invasion. From the time of 
Shaw and Pococke, the place has been described 
by many travellers. At an early period remains 
of the famous temple were found. Abdallatif 
(a.d. 1200) saw many colossal sphinxes, partly 
prostrate, partly standing. Pie also- saw the gates 
or propylcea of the temple covered with inscrip¬ 
tions ; he describes two immense obelisks, whose 
summits were covered with massive brass, around 
which were others one-half or one-third the size of 
the first, placed in so thick a mass that they could 
scarcely lie counted ; most of them thrown down. 
An obelisk which the Emperor Augustus caused to 
be carried to Rome, and placed in the Campus 
Martius, is held by Zoega (De Orig. et Usu Obelise i) 
to have been brought from Heliopolis, and to have 
owed its origin to Sesostris. This city furnished 
works of art to Augustus for adorning Rome, and 
to Constantine for adorning Constantinople. Ritter 
(Erdktmde , i. 823) says that the sole remaining 
obelisk is from sixty to seventy feet high, of a block 
of red granite, bearing hieroglyphics which remind 
the beholder of what Strabo terms the Etruscan 
style. ‘The figure of the cross which it bears 
[crux ansata) has attracted the special notice of 
Christian antiquaries’ (Ritter).—J. R. B. 

ONAN (fiTlX, strong, stout; Sept. AiVai/), second 

son of Judah, who, being constrained by the obli¬ 
gations of the ancient Levirate law to espouse 
1 amar, his elder brother’s widow, took means to 
frustrate the intention of this usage, which was to 
provide heirs for a brother who had died childless. 
This crime, rendered without excuse by the allow¬ 
ance of polygamy, and the seriousness of which can 


scarcely be appreciated but in respect to the usages 
of the times in which it was committed, was 
punished by premature death (Gen. xxxviii. 4, 
seq.)—]. K. 

ONESIMUS (Ovrjoi/jLos, profitable), a slave be¬ 
longing to Philemon of Colosste, who fled from his 
• master, and proceeded to Rome, where he was con¬ 
verted by St. Paul (Philem. 10), who sent him back 
to his master, with an eloquent letter, the purport 
of which is described in the article Philemon. 
Onesimus, accompanied by Tychicus, left Rome 
with not only this epistle, but with those to the 
Ephesians and Colossians (Col. iv. 9). It is be¬ 
lieved that Onesimus, anxious to justify the confi¬ 
dence which Paul reposed in him, by appearing 
speedily before his master, left Tychicus to take the 
Epistle to the Ephesians; and hastened to Colossse, 
where he doubtless received the forgiveness which 
Paul had so touchingly implored for him as ‘a 
brother beloved’ [Canon. Apost. 73). An uncertain 
tradition makes Onesimus to have been bishop of 
Bercea, where he is said to have suffered martyr¬ 
dom [Const. Apostol. vii. 46). In the letter of Igna¬ 
tius to the church at Ephesus, ch. i., mention is 
made of an Onesimus who was bishop of that 
church ; but this can hardly be the Onesimus of the 
N. T. . The part which Paul took in this difficult 
and trying case is highly honourable to him; while 
for Onesimus himself, the highest praise is, that he 
obtained the friendship and confidence of the 
apostle.—J. K. 

ONESIPHORUS COvrjoLcpopos, profit-bringer), 
a believer of Ephesus, who came to Rome during 
the second captivity of St. Paul in that city; and 
having found out the apostle, who was in custody 
of a soldier, to whose arm his own was chained, 
was ‘not ashamed of his chain,’ but attended him 
frequently, and rendered him all the services in his 
power. This faithful attachment, at a time of 
calamity and desertion, was fully appreciated and 
well remembered by the apostle, who, in his Epistle 
to Timothy, carefully records the circumstance ; 
and, after charging him to salute in his name * the 
household of Onesiphorus,’ expresses the most 
earnest and grateful wishes for his spiritual welfare 
(2 Tim. ii. 16-18). It would appear from this that 
Onesiphorus had then quitted Rome.—J. K. 

ONIAS (’fimis). Two high-priests of this name 
are mentioned in the Apocryphal books. 

1. The son of Juddua, who succeeded his father 
about 330 B.c. (Joseph. Antiq. xi. 7. 7). He was 
the father of Simon the Just, and his grandson 
Onias II., high-priest about B.c. 240 (Ecclus. 1 . 1; 
Joseph. Antiq. xii. 2. 4), was father of Simon II., 
who became high-priest about B.c. 226. The son 
of this Simon was— 

2. Onias III., who succeeded his father about 
B.c. 198. An informer, Simon, having told Seleu- 
cus Plnlopator of certain treasures laid up in the 
temple, the king sent Heliodorus to seize them. 
In vain Onias protested against this sacrilege ; but 
ere Pleliodorus had accomplished his design, he 
was scared by an apparition, and lay dumb and 
helpless till, by the intercession of Onias, he was 
restored. Simon misrepresented this to the king, 
so that Onias found it necessary to appeal to the 
king in person, in order to protect himself from 
his malicious endeavours. When, on the death 
of Seleucus, the supreme power passed into the 
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hands of Antiochus Epiphanes, Onias found him¬ 
self supplanted by his brother Jason (b.c. 174), 
who was in turn displaced by Menelaus, Simon’s 
brother. Menelaus, being reproved by Onias 
for appropriating the sacred vessels of the tem¬ 
ple, suborned Andronicus to assassinate his re- 
] rover (b.c. i 7 i), an act which was punished by 
Antiochus by the execution of the murderer (2 
Maccab. iii. 4). The account given by Josephus of 
the death of Onias is different from this, for he 
makes Onias die, apparently, a natural death, after 
which his brother Jason became high-priest (Antiq. 
xii. 5. 1). But the authority of Josephus is not 
such as to set aside the statement of the author of 
the books of the Maccabees on such a point.— 
W. L. A. 

ONION. [Betzal.] 

ONKELOS, the Proselyte (UH 

son of Kalonymus (DlO'Jl^p “□), the reputed 
author of the celebrated Chaldee paraphrase of the 
Pentateuch called Tar gum Onkelos , was born 
about 40 a.d., and died in Palestine about 120 a.d. 
This is evident from the fact that he is spoken of 
in the Tosiftha, which was edited in the 3d cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, shortly after the redac¬ 
tion of the Mishna, as a contemporary and disciple 
of Gamaliel II. ( Tosiftha Mikvaoth , vi. 1 ; Kelirn , 
iii. 2 ; Chagiga , iii. 1), who was bom about a.d. 
50, and died about 116 [Gamaliel II.] Plis 
love for his newly-adopted Jewish faith was so in¬ 
tense that, after dividing his paternal inheritance 
with his brothers, he threw his portion into (’’D 

titan) the Dead Sea ( Tosiftha , Demai, vi. 9) ; 
and when Gamaliel, his teacher in the new faith, 
died, Onkelos, out of reverence for him, burned at 
his funeral costly garments and furniture to the 
amount of seventy Tyrian Mince — about twenty- 
one pounds sterling ( Tosiftha Sabbath , ch. viii. ; 
Semachoth , ch. viii. ; Abodah Sarah, 11 a).* The 
Babylonian Talmud says that he was nephew 

of the emperor Titus ("D Dlp^p "Q D 1 ^p 31 N 
DILD'DI iTnntf) ; and that before his conversion 
to Judaism he successively conjured up from the 
other world the ghosts of his uncle Titus, Balaam, 
and Christ, to inquire of them which nation is the 
happiest in the next world. Titus, whom he called 
up first, told him that the Jews were the happiest, 
but warned him against embracing their faith, be¬ 
cause of the great difficulty in fulfilling all its multi¬ 
tudinous commandments, and advised him to perse¬ 
cute them, for every one who oppresses Israel shall 
become a chief [Lament, i. 5). Balaam, whom 
he brought up next, also told him that the Jews 
were the most distinguished in the other world, and 
yet admonished him ‘ neither to seek their peace 
nor their prosperity all his days for ever ’ (Deut. 
xxiii. 6); whilst Christ, whom he called up last, and 
who also declared that the Jews were the first in the 
next world, counselled him to seek their good and 
not their evil, for he who touches them touches 
the apple of his eyes ( Gittin , 56 a, 57 b). His 
conversion to Judaism, however, was no easy thing. 


* The epithet |pfn, the elder , which occurs in 
these passages in connection with Gamaliel, has 
been shown by Graetz (Geschichte der Juden , iv. 
152) and others to be a manifest error of the 
copyist. 


For as soon as it was known that ‘ Onkelos, son of 
Kalonycos, or Kalonymos, had become a proselyte, 
the emperor [either Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, or 
Hadrian, as Titus was dead] sent a Roman cohort 
to capture him and bring him before the imperial 
tribunal, but he converted the soldiers. The empe¬ 
ror then sent another cohort, charging them not to 
speak to him. As they caught him and were 

marching him off, he simply remarked [fc-sD^D 

without its appearing religious or contro¬ 
versial], the tOTS'D carries the fire before the 
&OVEM, the NTPE'O before the NOSH = dux, the 
dux before NDIDJHthe riyefj.uv before 
the 1&12)\) = k6/j.7]s, but who carries the fire before the 
KbfJLrjs ? The soldiers replied, Nobody. Now said 
Onkelos the holy one, Blessed be he, he carries 
the fire before Israel, as it is written, The Lord 
went before them by day in a pillar of cloud to 
lead them in the way, and by night in a pillar of 
fire (Exod. xiii. 21); and he also converted them. 
Whereupon the emperor sent a third cohort, charg¬ 
ing them very strictly to hold no converse with him 
whatever. As they captured him, and were leading 
him away, he looked at the Mezuza [Mezuza], and, 
putting his hand on it, asked the soldiers what it 
was. They not being able to say, inquired of him 
what it was, whereupon he said, It is the custom 
of this world for a human king to sit inside his 
palace and for servants to guard him outside, 
whereas the Holy One, blessed be he, his servants 
are inside, and he keeps guard outside, as it is 
written, The Lord watches thy going out and 
coming in from this time forth and for evermore 
(Ps. exxi. 8) ; and Onkelos also converted this co¬ 
hort, whereupon the emperor would not send any 
more’ [Abodah Sarah , 11 a). 

The first distinct intimation that Onkelos is the 
author or compiler of the Chaldee paraphrase 
which goes by his name, is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing passage:—‘ R. Jeremiah, and according 
to others, R. Chija bar Abba, said : The Targum 
of the Pentateuch was made by Onkelos the Pro- 
selvte, from the mouth of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua’ 
[Megilla, 3 a). We are also informed here that 
Onkelos’ paraphrase embodied the orally trans¬ 
mitted Chaldee version of the text which the people 
generally had forgotten. Being, therefore, the 
floating national Targum, as well as the compilation 
of Onkelos, the paraphrase is alternately quoted as 
7 veparaphrasc[\Mtt'inn' 13 ),our Targum (pT DIHI 
Kiddushin , 49 a), the Targum has it ( 1 D 13 "inD), the 
Targum (Dim), and as the Targum Onkelos (Dim 

Dl^pJIK). Thus the Targum is distinctly quoted as 

the paraphrase of Onkelos (D 1 ^p 31 K Dmi) in Pirke 
Rabbi Eliezer (cap. xxxviii. 28 a , ed. Lemberg, 
1858), a Midrash on the principal events recorded 
in the Pentateuch, which is ascribed to Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus, but which is not of a later date than the 
9th century [Midrash] ; by Ibn Koreish, who 
flourished 870-900 a.d. [Ibn Koreish]; by Me- 
nachem b. Saruk (born about 910, died about 970), 
who, in his lexicon entitled DflDD D"QriD, says 

that (D* 6 p 3 N “IHD) Onkelos explains jrVfcO DDTI 1 
inpp (Gen. xiix. 29), by mmn KDpinn W 1 (p. 
23, j. v. jn\S, ed. Filipowski, 1854) ; and by Du- 
nash Ibn Librat (born about 920, died about 980), 
in his polemical work against Menachem b. Saruk’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, who cites, with great approba- 
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tion, Onkelos ’ rendering of iyP 1 (Gen. xlviii. 16, 

'niy\$2 p:nin»n vbpy\x gtvb navi 3D s m 

jUD* 1 KD\ ed. Filipowski, 1855, p. 57, j. z/. UTl, 
comp, also ibid, p. 61).* Those writers alternately 
quote the Targum by the name of Onkelos, and 
simply as the Targum (DI^PD, comp. Menachem, 
p. 144, s. v. “HID, p. 143, s. v. pJD) and as it is para¬ 
phrased (IDIJin, comp, ibid., p. 19, s. v. ^>ftf). The 
same is the case with Rashi (born in 1010, died 
1105), who, though he distinctly quotes the Targum 

of Onkelos (Di^pjiN Dinn) no less than seventeen 
times in his Comment, on Genesis alone (comp. 
Comment, on Gen. vi. 6; xiv. 7; xviii. 23 ; xx. 13, 
19 ; xxii. 2 ; xxiv. 21 ; xxxiii. 12 ; xxxvi. 4 ; xxxix. 
24; xliii. 18 ; xlix. 9, 10, 11, 17, 24, 27), yet he still 
more frequently cites it simply as the Targum has 
it ODUirD, comp. Comment, on Gen. xi. 6; xii. 
17 ; xiii. II ; xiv. 6, 14, 17; xv. 2, 11 ; xvi. 14 ; 
xvii. 1 ; xix. 15, 18 ; xx. 17 ; xxii. 3 ; xxiv. 64, 
al.), because everybody knew and believed that it 
was the Targum of Onkelos. 

Modem criticism, however, identifies Onkelos 
with Aquila, the well-known translator of the O. 
T. into Greek; and either ascribes to him both 
the Chaldee and Greek versions, or maintains that 
the former was made by some unknown person or 
persons after the model of the latter, and therefore 
obtained the name Targum Onkelos, which means 
nothing else than Aquila-Targum, or a Targum 
done in the manner of Aquila. The second is the 
more general view, and is defended by the follow¬ 
ing arguments— i. The Jerusalem Talmud {Me- 
gilla, i. 9) relates—‘ R. Chija bar Abba said, 
Akilas the Proselyte made a version under the aus¬ 
pices of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, and they praised 

him’ ('1 D^'py DJTTI K 3 X "D K'VTmDN 

inix lD^pi jnenn'/n yah -itjyta). «. This ver- 
sion, which is distinctly quoted by the name of 

the Targum of Akilas the Proselyte (D^pJJ DJITD 
“On), is Greek, and agrees for the most part 
with the fragments preserved of Aquila’s translation. 

Hi. The description given of D^pJJ = Aquila, is 

almost the same as that given of DltpJIX ; he is a 
heathen by birth, a native of Pontus, a relative of 
the emperor Hadrian {Midrash TancJiuma Parsha , 
D'ftSC^D), or as Epiphanius calls him 7 revSeplftes of 
the emperor (De Pond, et Mens., sec. 12), became 
a convert to Judaism, and a disciple and friend of 
R. Gamaliel II., R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, and R. 
Akiba (Hieronymus in Iesaiam , vii. 14 ; Jerusalem 
Kiddushin , i. 1), made a version under the aus¬ 
pices of these heads of the Jewish community, 
which they greatly praised Jerusalem Megilla , i. 
i_i ; Jerusalem Kiddushin , i. 2) ; and iv. It is sub¬ 
mitted, that unless the identity of Onkelos and 
Akilas be accepted, we must believe that two men 
were living simultaneously, of remarkably similar 

* Mr. Deutsch, in his excellent article Targum, 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible , s. v. Versions , 
is therefore wrong in his assertion that ‘ from that 
time, i.e., the 9th century, three centuries elapsed 
during which the version was quoted often enough, 
but without its authorship being ascribed to On¬ 
kelos.’ Dr. Levi’s similar statement (in Geiger’s 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, v. 185) was made long 
before the works of Menachem and Dunash were 
published. 


I names, both relatives of the reigning emperor, both 
converts to Judaism, both disciples of R. Eliezer 
and R. Joshua, and both translated the Bible under 
the auspices and with the approbation of these 
Rabbins. These are the principal reasons which 
Levi, Frankel, Graetz, Geiger, Jost, Deutsch, and 
others, adduce for the identification of the two 
names, and for taking Targum Onkelos to denote 
a Targum made after the manner of Akilas or 
Aquila, the Greek translator. 

The importance of Onkelos’ paraphrase to the 
criticism and interpretation of the O. T. will be 
discussed in the article Targum. The Targum of 
Onkelos was first published in the editio princeps 
of the Pentateuch, with the commentary of Rashi, 
edited by Abraham b. Chajim, Bologna 1482, 
then in Soria 1490, Lisbon 1491, and Constan¬ 
tinople 1505. The text of these editions is given in 
the Complutensian (1517) and the Venice (Bom- 
berg) Polyglotts (1518-26, 1547-49), and in Bux- 
torf’s Rabbinical Bible (1619), as well as in the 
Paris (1645) and Walton’s (1657) Polyglotts. It 
has since been printed in almost every edition of 
the Pentateuch with the Jewish commentaries, but 
the best text is the Wilna edition, 1852. Onkelos 
has been translated into Latin by Alphonzo de Za¬ 
mora, given in the Complutensian (1517), Antwerp 
(1572), and in Walton’s (1657) Polyglotts ; and 
printed separately, Antwerp 1535, by Sebastian 
Munster, 1526 ; Paul Fagius, 1546 ; and by John 
Mercer, 15C6. Onkelos on Genesis and Exodus has 
been translated into English by Etheridge, Long¬ 
man, 1862. Useful glosses and commentaries have 
been written by Is. Berlin, entitled NDVHn 
Breslau 1827, Wilna 1836; by Luzzatto, entitled 
“U 3nX, Vienna 1830; and by Ben Zion, called 
TUX HEW, Wilna 1843. 

Literature. —A thorough discussion of this much- 
disputed Onkelos question will be found in the 
dissertations of De Rossi, Meor Enajim , iii. cap. 
xiv. p. 233 b, ff., ed. Vienna, 1829 ; Wolf, Biblio¬ 
theca Hebnva , ii. 1147, seq.; iii. 890, seq. ; Landau, 
Rabbinisch-ararn. -deutsches Worterbuch , i. 11-16, 
36-39 ; Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
Juden , Berlin 1832, p. 61, ff. ; Levi, in Geiger’s 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, vol. v., Leipzig 1843, 
p. 175, ff.; Anger, De Onkeloso , Leipzig 1846; 
Graetz, Gesc hi elite der Juden, vol. iv., Berlin 1853, 
pp. 124,ff.; 508, ff; Herzfeld, Geschichtedes Volkes 
Israel , vol. ii., Nordhausen 1857, pp. 61, ff. ; 551, 
ff.; 609; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, vol. ii., 
Leipzig 1858, p. 52, ff.; Deutsch, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , article Versions. —C. D. G. 

ONO (DIN ; equivalent to jlJlN, ‘strong;’ ’fiw; 

; Alex, ’ftpib, and '£lv<hv ; Ono), a town of 
Benjamin, built, together with Lod, by the sons 
of Elpaal (1 Chron. viii. 12). It was reoccupied 
after the captivity, and is again grouped with Lod 
(Ezra ii. 33 ; Neh. vii. 37). It appears that there 
was a plain at or near it, called by the same 
name (lOIX nj?p 3 , ‘plain of Ono;’ Neh. vi. 2). 
A valley (* 0 ) is also mentioned in connection with 

it by Nehemiah : ‘ Lod and Ono, the valley of 
craftsmen’ (xi. 35, cf. 1 Chron. iv. 14). The 
plain and valley may perhaps have been identical; 
and some depression or broad torrent-bed in the 
plain of Sharon may have been meant by the 
sacred writers. 

In the Notitice Ecclesiastics , an episcopal city 
called Onus is mentioned (Reland, Pal., p. 225), 
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which is probably the Hebrew Ono. Ono is also 
several times spoken of in the Talmud, and is lo¬ 
cated three miles from Lod, or Lydda (Lightfoot, 
Opera, ii. 426 ; Reland, p. 913). There is a small 
village with ruins, jive Roman miles north of Lydda, 
which is probably, as Van de Velde suggests 
{Memoir, p. 337), the Ono of the O. T. Two ob¬ 
jections may be urged against this view; 1st, The 
distance is too great —five miles instead of three; 
but then the Rabbins were not very accurate geo¬ 
graphers. 2d, In the modern name the letter ’ Ain 

is found (lj Lc, or \jyi) } which makes it radically 

different from the Hebrew; but there are other 
instances in which the Hebrew X has been changed 

into the firmer Arabic There is a Beit Unia 

in the mountains between Bethel and Beth-horon; 
but it is much too far distant from Lydda to be 
identified with Ono (see, however, Winer, R. W ., 
s. v.)—J. L. P. 

ONYCHA. [Sheheleth.] 

ONYX. [Shoham; Yahalom.] 

OPHEL. [Jerusalem.] 

’OPIiER Arabic algophro ), in the 

Song of Solomon (ch. iv. 5), denotes the calf or 
fawn of a stag [Ail] ; it occurs in no other book 
of Scripture, is unknown in the Syriac and Chal¬ 
dee, and appears to be only a poetical application 
of a term more strictly belonging to fawn-like 
animals ; for in the above passage it is applied to 
couples feeding in a bed of lilies—indications not 
descriptive of young goats or stags, but quite appli¬ 
cable to the antilopine groups which are charac¬ 
terized in Griffith’s Cuvier, in subgenus x. Cepha- 
lophus , and xi. Neotragus.; both furnishing species 
of exceeding delicacy .and graceful diminutive struc¬ 
tures, several of which habitually feed in pairs 
among shrubs and geraniums on the hilly plains 
of Africa; and as they have always been and still 
are in request among the wealthy in warm climates 
for domestication, we may conjecture that a species 
designated by the name of Opher was to be found 
in the parks or royal gardens of a sovereign so in¬ 
terested in natural history as Solomon was, and 
from the sovereign’s own observation became 
alluded to in the truly apposite imagery of his 
poetical diction (Cant. iv. 12). Among the species 
in question, in which both male and female are 
exceedingly similar, and which might have reached 
him by sea or by caravan, we may reckon Cepha- 
lophus Grimmia , C. Perpusilla, C. Philantomba , 
all marked by a small black tuft of hair between 
their very short horns, as also the Neotragus Pyg- 
mea, or Guevei, the smallest of cloven-footed 
animals, and the Madolca, with speckled legs; all 
these species being natives of Central Africa, and 
from time immemorial brought by caravans from 
the interior, for sale or presents.—C. LI. S. 

’OPHERETLI. [Lead.] 

OPLIIR occurs, first, as the proper name of one 
of the thirteen sons of Joktan, the son of Eber, a 
great-grandson of Shem, in Gen. x. 26-29 5 

Sept. 0 txpeip; Vulg. Ophir). Many Arabian 
countries are believed to have been peopled by 
these persons, and to have been called after their 
respective names, as Sheba, etc., and among 
VOL. in. * 


others Ophir (Bochart, PJialeg, iii. 15). Ophir 
occurs also as the name of a place, country, or 
region, famous for its gold, which Solomon’s ships 
visited in company with the Phoenician ("PSi^ ; 

Sept. 0 ufplp, Oixpelp ; hovcpip, 2ov(peip, 

2 w 0 t/)d ; Alex. 2 w 0 apa and ZurpTjpd ; Aid. 2a7r- 
(peip; Cam. ’Oirfeip ; Alex, and Cam. ’£2(pdp ; 
Vulg. Ophir). The difficulty is to ascertain where 
Ophir was situated. Some writers, reasoning 
from the etymology of the word, which is sup¬ 
posed to mean dust, etc., have inferred almost 
every place where gold dust is procured in abund¬ 
ance. Others have rested their conclusions upon 
the similarity of the name in Hebrew to that of 
other countries, as, for instance, Aphar, a port of 
Arabia mentioned by Arrian in his Periplus of the 
Erythrccan Sea; or upon the similarity of the 
name in the Sept., 2(*xpipd; hence Sofala, etc. : 
and others, by a transposition of the letters of the 
Hebrew word, have, among other conjectures, 
even made out Peru ! By such methods of inves¬ 
tigation the following countries, among others, 
have been proposed : Melindah on the coast of 
Africa, Angola, Carthage, St. Domingo, Mexico, 
New Guinea, Urphe an island in the Red Sea, 
and Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. Bochart thinks 
that the Ophir from which David obtained gold 
(1 Chron. xxix. 4) was the Cassanitis of Ptolemy 
and Stephanus, on the coast of Arabia ; while that 
visited by the fleet of Solomon was Taprobane, 
now called Ceylon ( Geogr. Sacra , ii. 27). Pegu is 
the place selected by Maffsei {Hist. Bid., lib. i.) 
Others decide in favour of the peninsula of Malacca, 
which abounds in precious ores, apes, and pea¬ 
cocks : others prefer Sumatra, for the same reason. 
Lipenius, relying on the authority of Josephus, 
Theodoret, and Procopius, who call Ophir 4 the 
golden land,’ 4 the golden chersonese,’ says that 
the children of Joktan peopled all the countries 
bounded by the eastern seas, and that Ophir in¬ 
cludes not only Sumatra or Malacca, but every 
coast and island from Ceylon to the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. We shall now lay before the readers 
what we conceive to be the exact amount of our 
information respecting Ophir, and show how far it 
applies to what appear to us to be the three most 
probable theories respecting its situation—namely, 
Arabia, Africa, and India. Ophir is mentioned 
in the following thirteen passages; Gen. x. 29 ; 
1 Chron. i. 23 ; 1 Kings ix. 28 ; 2 Chron. viii. 
18; ix. 10; 1 Kings x. 11 ; xxii. 48; 1 Chron. 
xxix. 4; Job xxii. 24; xxviii. 16 ; Ps. xlv. 9; Is. 
xiii. 12; Ecclus. vii. 18. Only seven of these 
passages afford even the slightest clue to its posi¬ 
tion, and these are reduced to three when the 
parallel passages and texts in which Ophir is not 
a local name have been withdrawn. We further 
think that the situation of Tarshish is not in any 
way connected with this inquiry. It is indeed 
said, in reference to the voyage to Ophir, that 
4 Solomon had at sea a navy of Tarshish, and 
that once in three years came the navy of Tar¬ 
shish ’ (1 Kings x. 22); and that ‘Jehoshaphat 
made ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold’ 
(1 Kings xxii. 48); but the word may denote 
large merchant ships bound on long voyages, per¬ 
haps distinguished by their construction from the 
common Phoenician ships, even though they were 
sent to other countries instead of Tarshish (com¬ 
pare the English naval phrase, an Indiaman, 
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and see Is. xxiii. i ; lx. 9 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; Is. ii. 
16) ; and although ihe Tarshish ships which went 
to Ophir (1 Kings xxii. 48, etc.) are expressly said 
by the writer of Chronicles to have gone to Tar¬ 
shish (2 Chron. ix. 21 ; xx. 36, 37), yet in the 
interval between the composition of the books of 
Kings and that of Chronicles the name was most 
probably transferred to denote any distant country 
[Tarshish]. The utmost that can be said is, that 
Solomon sent ships to Tarshish as well as to Ophir, 
but it cannot be proved that the same ships are 
meant, or that they went to both places in the same 
voyage. It seems to us most probable that Solo¬ 
mon sent direct to Ophir for gold, wherever it might 
be; and that, whereas it had been hitherto procured 
from thence by David, etc., by foreign merchants, 
Solomon fitted out a fleet to obtain it at first hand. 
Neither do we think that the time occupied by the 
voyage to Ophir is precisely determinable from the 
words * once in three years came the navy’ (1 Kings 
x. 22). Upon the whole, then, our information ap¬ 
pears to amount to this, that King Solomon made 
a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
Edom, and that his Phoenician neighbour and ally, 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent in this navy his servants, 
shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the 
servants of Solomon, and that they came to Ophir, 
and fetched from thence gold, and brought it to 
Solomon (1 Kings ix. 26-29), and! that they brought 
in the same voyage algum or almug trees and pre¬ 
cious stones (1 Kings x. 11), silver, ivory, apes, or 
rather monkeys, and peacocks, or, according to 
some, pheasants, and to others, parrots; and that 
gold in great abundance and of the purest quality 
was procured from Ophir (1 Chron. xxix. 4; Job 
xxviii. 16), rendered by Symmachus xpvabs 7 rpureios 
(Ps. xlv. 9; Is. xiii. 12); Vulg. inundo obrizo 
(Ecclus. vii. 18). The first theory which appears 
to be attended with some degree of evidence not 
purely fanciful, is that Ophir was situate in Arabia. 
In Gen. x. 29, Ophir stands in the midst of other 
Arabian countries. Still, as Gesenius observes, it 
is possibly mentioned in that connection only on 
account of its being an Arabian colony planted 
abroad. Though gold is not now found in Arabia 
(Niebuhr, Description de P Arabic, Copenhague, 
1773, P- 124), yet the ancients ascribe it to the in¬ 
habitants in great plenty (Judg. viii. 24, 26; 
2 Chron. i. ; 1 Kings x. 1,2; Ps. lxxii. 15). This 
gold, Dr. Lee thinks, was no other than the gold 
of Havilah (Gen. ii. 11), which he supposes to have 
been situate somewhere in Arabia, and refers to 
Gen. x. 7, 29 xxv. 18 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7 ; 1 Chron. 

i. 9 ( Translation of the Book Job, etc., Lond. 1837, 
p. 55). But Diodorus Siculus ascribes gold mines 
to Arabia: MeraXXetfercu 5 £ koX Kara rrjv ’A pafilav 
rai 6 Trpocrayopevb/xevos ttmipos xpucrds (comp. Gen. 

ii. 12), ovx ticnrep irapd tols &\\ois £k xf/rjyfxdTCju 
Kadepofxtvos, aXX’ evdbs dpvrTojxevos ebpiaKerat (ii. 
50). He also testifies to the abundance of 4 pre¬ 
cious stones’ in Arabia (ii. 54), especially among 
the inhabitants of Sabas (iii. 46; comp. Gen. ii. 
12; 2 Chron. ix. 1 ; 1 Kings x. 1, 2). Pliny also 
speaks of the ‘Sabrei ditissimi auri metallis’ {Hist. 
Nat. vi. 32). Again, 4 Littus Hammseum, ubi 
auri metalla’ ( ib .) Others suppose that though 
Ophir was situate somewhere on the coast of 
Arabia, it was rather an emporium, at which the 
Hebrews and Tyrians obtained gold, silver, ivory, 
apes, almug-trees, etc., brought thither from India 


and Africa by the Arabian merchants, and even 
from Ethiopia, to which Herodotus (iii. 114) ascribes 
gold in great quantities, elephants’ teeth, and trees 
and shrubs of every kind. Apes, properly speak¬ 
ing, are also ascribed to it by Pliny (viii. 19) ; who 
speaks also of the confluence of merchandize in 
Arabia : 4 Sabrei mirumque dictu, ex innumeris 
populis pars sequa in commerciis aut latrociniis 
degit: in universum gentes ditissimse, ut apud quas 
maximas opes Romanorum Parthorumque subsist- 
ant, vendentibus quae e mari aut sylvis capiunt’ {ut 
supra). A little before he speaks of the Arabian 
emporiums; 4 Insulae multae : emporium eorum 
Acila, ex quo in Indiam navigatur.’ Again: 

4 Thimaneos.-.Areni: oppidum in quo omnis nego¬ 
tiate convenit’ (comp. Strabo, xvi. ; 2 Chron. ix.; 
Ezek. xxvii. 21, 22; and Diod. Sic. ii. 54). In be¬ 
half of the supposition that Ophir was the Arabian 
port Aphar, already referred to, it may be remarked 
that the naftie has undergone similar changes to 
that of the Sept, of Ophir; for it is called by 
Arrian Aphar, by Pliny Saphar, by Ptolemy 
Sapphera, and by Stephanus Saphirini. Grotius 
thinks this to be Ophir. The veiy name El Ophir 
lias been lately pointed out as a city of Oman, in 
former times the centre of a very active Arabian 
commerce (Seetzen, in Zachs. Monatl. Correspond. 

xix. 331, ff.) In the article Ophir in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Londinensis , great stress is laid upon the ob¬ 
jection that if Ophir had been anywhere in Arabia 
or Asia, Solomon could have conveyed the commo¬ 
dities he procured from it by caravans : but surely 
a water-carriage was more convenient, at least for 
the algum-trees, which he procured from Ophir. 
and of which'he made pillars for the house of the 
Lord and for the king’s house (2 Chron. ix. 10, 11) 
[Algum], and which it is highly improbable he 
had the means of conveying by land. In favour of 
the theory which places Ophir in Africa, it has been 
suggested that we have the very name in TiDlN 
afri, Africa, the Roman termination, Africa terra, 
and that Tarshish was some city or country in 
Africa; that the Chald. Targumist on 1 Kings 
xxii. 48 so understood it, where he renders 

by np'HDtf. Pie probably inferred from 2 Chron. 

xx. 36, that to go to Ophir and to Tarshish was 
one and the same thing, and that Tarshish there 
meant the name of a place. Origen also says, on 
Job xxii. 24, that some of the interpreters under¬ 
stood Ophir to be Africa. Michaelis supposes that 
Solomon’s fleet, coming down the Red Sea from 
Ezion-geber, coasted along the shore of Africa, 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and came to 
Tarshish, which he, with many others, supposes to 
have been Tartessus in Spain, and thence back 
again the same way; that this conjecture accounts 
for their three years’ voyage out and home ; and 
that Spain and the coasts of. Africa furnished all 
the commodities which they brought back {Spicileg. 
Geogr. Hebr. Extern >, p. 98). Strabo indeed says 
that Spain abounded in gold, and immensely more 
so in silver (see 1 Maccab. viii. 3). Others have not 
hesitated to carry Solomon’s fleet round from Spain 
up the Mediterranean to Joppa. The chief sup¬ 
port for this supposition is the very remarkable 
statement of Herodotus, that Necho, king of 
Egypt, the Pharaoh-Necho of Scripture, whose 
enterprising disposition appears from his project to 
unite the Nile and the Red Sea by a canal, 4 dis¬ 
patched some vessels, under the conduct of Phoe¬ 
nicians, with directions to pass by the columns of 
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Hercules, now called the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
after penetrating the Northern Ocean to return 
to Egypt; that these Phoenicians, taking their 
course from the Red Sea, entered into the Southern 
Ocean, and on the approach of autumn landed in 
Libya, and planted some com in the place where 
they happened to find themselves ; that when this 
was ripe they cut it down and departed. Having 
thus consumed two years, they in the third year 
doubled the columns of Hercules, and returned 
to Egypt.’ He adds, ‘This relation may obtain 
attention from others, but to me it seems incre¬ 
dible, for they affirmed that, having sailed round 
Libya, they had the sun on their right hand.’ 
Thus, he observes, ‘ was Libya for the first time 
known’ (iv. 42). It seems certain that this 
voyage was accomplished, for the mariners would 
have the sun on their right hand after passing the 
line, a fact which never could have been imagined 
in that age, when astronomy was in its infancy ; 
and it has been supposed that this was the voyage 
made ‘once in three years’ by Solomon’s fleet, 
under the conduct also of Phoenician mariners. 
But, assuming this to have been the case, it seems 
strange that the knowledge and record of it should 
have been so completely lost in the time of Pharaoh- 
Necho, only three centuries after Solomon, as that 
Herodotus, whose information and accuracy appear 
from this very account, should say that Libya, 
evidently meaning the circuit of it by the sea, was 
thus for the first time known. Heeren finds an 
answer in the desolating ravages of the Babylonian 
conquerors, and indeed in the protracted siege of 
Tyre itself by Nebuchadnezzar, which followed 
shortly after the time of Solomon. It seems likely 
indeed that Necho had heard of such a passage, 
and believed that the Phoenicians knew how to find 
it; and that it was not much frequented during 
many subsequent ages, appears from the notice 
taken by Pliny of the few who had accomplished it 
{Hist, Nat . ii. 67) ; and it was, we know, after his 
time unused and forgotten till recovered by the 
Spaniards, a.d. 1497. It must be allowed that, 
if Solomon’s fleet actually pursued this course, then 
Ophir as Africa, and Tartessus in Spain as Tarshish, 
seem on many accounts very plausible suppositions. 
In behalf of the conjecture that Ophir was in India, 
the following arguments are alleged : that it is 
most natural to understand from the narrative that 
all the productions said to have been brought from 
Ophir came from one and the same country, and 
that they were all procurable only from India. The 
Sept, translators also anpear to have understood it 
to be India, from rendering the word 2 wcplp, 2 ov<pip, 
2 ucpLpa, which is the Egyptian name for that 
country. Champollion says that, in the Coptic vo¬ 
cabularies India bears the name Coc£>Ip [VEgypte 

sous les Phai'aons , Paris 1814, tom. i. p. 98 ; 
Jablonskii Opusctda , Lug. Bat. 1804, tom. i. 
p. 336, etc.) Josephus also gives to the sons of 
Jok tan the locality from Cophen, an Indian river, 
and in part of Asia adjoining it [Antiq. i. 6. 4). 
Pie also expressly and unhesitatingly affirms that 
the land to which Solomon sent for gold was 
‘ anciently called Ophir, but now the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus, which belongs to India’ [Antiq. viii. 6. 4). 
The Vulgate renders the words ‘ the gold of Ophir’ 
(Job xxviii. 16) by ‘ tinctis Indice coloribus.’ 
Hesychius thus defines 2oi;0et/>‘ x^pa, & V 
7 toXutiiiol \IO01 , kcll 6 xpwffis, & ’I vdiq ; and Suidas, 


'Zovcpelp, x^P a & ’I vftlq : and see Eusebii Onotnasi, 
p. 146, ed. Clerici. There are several places com¬ 
prised in that region which was actually known as 
India to the ancients [India], any of which would 
have supplied the cargo of Solomon’s fleet : for 
instance, the coast of Malabar, where the natives 
still call the peacock togei, which is supposed to 
resemble the Hebrew D^Dn. Perhaps the most 
probable of all is Malacca, which is known to be 
the Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients. It is also 
worthy of remark that the natives of Malacca still 
call their gold-mines ophirs. De P. Poivre says, 

‘ Les lies malaises produissent beaucoup de bois 
de teinture surtout du sapan, qui est le meme que 
le bois de Bresil. On y trouve plusieurs mines 
d’or, qui les habitans de Malaca et de Sumatra 
nomment ophirs , et dont quelques-unes, surtout 
celles qui renferme la cote orientale de Celebes, et 
les lies adjacentes, sont plus riches que toutes celles 
du Perou et du Bresil’ [Voyage d'un Philosopher 
CEuvres Coinplettes , Paris 1797, p. 123). On the 
other hand, some writers give a wider extent to the 
country in question. Ideeren observes that ‘ Ophir, 
like the name of all other very distant places or 
regions of antiquity—like Thule, Tartessus, and 
others—denotes no particular spot, but only a cer¬ 
tain region or part of the world, such as the East 
or West Indies in modern geography. Idence 
Ophir was the general name for the rich countries 
of the south lying on the African, Arabian, or 
Indian coasts, as far as at that time known’ [His¬ 
torical Researches, translated from the German , 
Oxford 1833, vol. ii., pp. 73, 74). It remains to 
be observed, that in Jer. x. 9 we have ‘the gold 
from Uphaz,’ ; and in Dan. x. 5, ‘ the fine 
gold of Uphaz;’ and see the Ileb. of 1 Kings x. 
18. In these instances Uphaz is, by a slight change 
of pronunciation, put for Ophir. The words of 
Daniel are quoted and paraphrased in Rev. i. 13, 
in a manner which shows this to be the true ex¬ 
planation of the difference. If the words ‘the 
gold of Parvaim’ (DTIS, 2 Chron. iii. 6) be really, 
as Bochart conjectures, the same with ’ViDItf, the 
name had undergone a still wider alteration. It 
was by taking this for granted, and arguing from 
the similarity, that the wild conjecture that Ophir 
was Peru was obtained. The alterations suffered 
by the Septuagint words are before the reader. 
Among other works on this controversy not before 
referred to, see Wahner, De Regione Ophir; 
Tychsen, De Commerc. Hebr. in Commentt. Gott. 
xvi. 164, etc. ; Huetii Commentatio de Navigatione 
Salomonis; Reland, Dissertt. Mi sc til. i. 172; or in 
Ugolini Thesaurus, vii.—J. F. D. 

OPHNI COSyri; the ’ Ophnite ), a city of the 

Benjamites (Josh, xviii. 24). Properly it is 
'OBJjn, Kfar Ha-Ophni , the village of the*Oph¬ 
nite, like the preceding JCfar Ha-Ammoni, village 
of the Ammonites. ’Oplini is probably a gentile 
from |BJJ, ’Ophen, the Gophna of Josephus [Antiq. 
xiv. 11. 2, et saepe) ; Ptolemy (iv. 16); and the 
Onomasticon [s. v. (papaya ( 36 rpvos ), which Robin¬ 
son identifies with the modern jufna or Jifna 
[B. R., ii. 79 ; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 41). 
—W. L. A. 

OPHRAH (rnsv, c a fawn,’ or ‘dust;’ ’E0pa^d, 

Tocpepd ; Alex. ’A <ppd ; Ophra, Aphra). I. A town 
of Benjamin, situated among the mountains, and 
apparently not far distant from Bethel and Geba 
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(Josh, xviii. 23). One of the bands of Philistine 
spoilers was seen by the Israelites to go out from 
Michmash 1 unto the way that leadeth to Oph- 
rah; ’ and from the direction taken by the other 
bands, it would appear that Ophrah must have 
been to the north of Michmash (1 Sam. xiii. 17). 
Jerome locates it five miles from Bethel towards 
the east ( Onomast ., s. v. Aphra ), which pretty 
nearly accords with the above indication, as Bethel 
is north-west of Michmash. These notices also 
suggest the identity of Ophrah with Ephrawi , a 
city which king Abijah took from Jeroboam 
along with Bethel. The names (ITlSy and 
or ; Greek ’E0p(6v) are radically the same, 
only differing in termination (2 Chron. xiii. 19). 
We read in Josephus, also, that Vespasian captured 
a small town near Bethel called Ephraim , which 
appears to be the same place (Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 9). 
And probably it was to the same place, Ephraim 
(’E (ppat/j.), Christ went from Jerusalem after the 
resurrection of Lazarus (J ohn xi. 54; see Ephraim). 
The site has not been certainly identified. No 
village or ruin of that name now exists in the dis¬ 
trict. Dr. Robinson suggested that probably the 
village of Taiyibeh may be its modern representa¬ 
tive. The site is commanding ; ancient ruins exist 
upon it ; and the position suits the ancient notices. 
More than this, however, cannot be said. Stanley 
and Van de Velde adopt the suggestion, which, 
however, requires confirmation (Robinson, B. R ., 
i. 447 ; Stanley, p. 211 ; Van de Velde, Memoir , 
p. 238). Taiyibeh is about five Roman miles 
north-east of Bethel, and nearly six north of 
Michmash. 

2. A city of Manasseh, as may be inferred from 
the fact that it was the native-place, and burial- 
place, of Gideon the Manassite (Judg. viii. 27, 32; 
vi. 15). The angel which appeared to summon 
him to deliver Israel ‘ sat under an oak which was 
in Ophrah, that pertained unto Joash the Abi- 
ezrite’ (vi. 11). The place was celebrated for a 
time on account of the idolatrous rites established 
by Gideon (viii. 27) ; but its importance soon de¬ 
clined, and it disappears altogether from Jewish 
history. Neither Eusebius nor Jerome appears 
to have known anything of it (Reland, p. 913). 
Its site has not been identified. The Erfai sug¬ 
gested by Van de Velde (Memoir, 338) is much 
too far south. 

The prophet Micah, when foretelling the de¬ 
struction of the land and cities of Israel, says, * In 
the house of Aphrah roll thyself in the dust.’ Aph- 
rah is in the Hebrew the same as Ophrah . The 
rendering in the A. V. does not express the mean¬ 
ing of the original very clearly or forcibly. There 
is a play upon the word, 4 In Beth- Ophrah roll 
thyself in Op hr' (‘ dust’) ; or, in the house of dust 
roll thyself in dust (Micah i. 10). Beth-Ophrah 

(rnsj^ jvm; the appears to be merely the 
sign of the genitive; <?£ oUov /card yeXcora ; in 
domo Pulveris pulvere vos conspergiie) is probably 
identical with Ophrah of Manasseh ; and the pro¬ 
phet perhaps intends some allusion to Gideon’s de¬ 
liverance, and to the fact that there would be none 
like him to deliver them in time of oppression.— 
J. L. P. 

OPITZ, Heinrich, D.D., and sucessively pro¬ 
fessor of Greek, of Oriental Languages, and of 
Theology, in the University of Kiel, was born at 
Altenberg, 14th February 1642, and died at Kiel 


24th January 1712. He published an edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, the text of which is formed on 
a collation of the best editions and MSS., com¬ 
pared with the Massora, Kiel 1709, 4to. Fie wrote 
also Syriasmus facilitati et integritati sues Restitu- 
tus, simulque Hebr . et Chald. harmonious, Lips. 
1691; and Chaldaismus Targum., Talm., Rabbin. 
Hebraism0 harmonious , Kiel 1696. These are 
very valuable books.—W. L. A. 

ORATOR. This term occurs twice in the A. 
V., once as the rendering of the Hebrew (Is. 
iii. 3), which, from tyrb to whisper or mutter, 

properly means an incantation or magic charm 
[Divination] ; and once as the rendering of the 
Greek prjTOjp (Acts xxiv. 1), the designation of 
Tertullus, the advocate of the Jews who accused 
St. Paul before Felix [Tertullus]. —W. L. A. 

’OREB p"ljj; Chald. NTViy ; /c<$/>a£ ; also Luke 

xii. 24, only). The Hebrew word occurs in Gen. 
viii. 7 ; Lev. xi. 15 ; Deut. xiv. 14; 1 Kings xvii. 
4-6 ; Job xxxviii. 41, etc., where it is rendered in 
the A. V. Raven. The raven is so generally con¬ 
founded with the carrion crow, that even in the 
works of naturalists the figure of the latter has 
been sometimes substituted for that of the former, 
and the manners of both have been mixed up to¬ 
gether. They are, it is true, very similar, belonging 
to the same Linnsean genus, Corvus, and having the 
same intensely, black colour; but the raven is the 
larger, weighing about three pounds; has propor- 
tionably a smaller head, and a bill fuller and 
stouter at the point. Its black colour is more iri¬ 
descent, with gleams of purple passing into green, 
while that of the crow is more steel-blue; the raven 
is also gifted with greater sagacity ; may be taught 
to articulate words; is naturally observant and 
solitary; lives in pairs; has a most acute scent; 
and flies to a great height. Unlike the crow, 
which is gregarious in its habits, the raven will not 
even suffer its young, from the moment they can 
shift for themselves, to remain within its haunt; 
and therefore, though a bird found nearly in all 
countries, it is nowhere abundant. 

Whether the raven of Palestine is the common 
species, or the Corvus Montanus of Temminck, is 
not quite determined ; for there is of the ravens, or 
greater form of crows, a smaller group including 
two or three others, all similar in manners, and un¬ 
like the carrion crows (Corvus Corone, Linn.), 
which are gregarious, and seemingly identical in 
both hemispheres. Sometimes a pair of ravens 
will descend without fear among a flight of crows, 
take possession of the carrion that may have at¬ 
tracted them, and keep the crows at a distance till 
they themselves are gorged. The habits of the 
whole genus, typified by the name oreb, render it 
unclean in the Hebrew law; and the malignant, 
ominous expression of the raven, together with the 
colour of its plumage, powers of voice, and solitary 
habits, are the causes of that universal and often 
superstitious attention with which mankind have 
ever regarded it. This bird is the first mentioned 
in the Bible, as being sent forth by Noah out of the 
ark on the subsiding of the waters ; and in 1 Kings • 
xvii. 4, ravens bring flesh and bread at morning and 
eve to the prophet Elijah. Here the orebijn are 
manifestly true ravens, whereof a pair would be 
sufficient to carry the scanty meal of an Oriental 
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abstemious man; for, independently of the different 
mode of writing the name, if the word had implied 
persons residing at a village called Aorabi or Orbo, 
as presumed by some critics, there would have 
been no miraculous interposition of the Lord to 
feed the concealed prophet, but a common, and on 
this occasion merely a secret resolution, on the part 
of a few pious men, to give food to a proscribed 
person.—C. H. S. 

OREB and ZEEB [MY[ T}V ; Sept. ’ 0 />fy 3 teal 

Z?7/3), the remarkable names ( raven and wo//) of 
two emirs of the Midianites, who were made 
prisoners by the Ephraimites in attempting to re¬ 
cross the Jordan after the victory of Gideon. They 
were put to death by the captors, and their heads 
carried as a trophy to the conqueror, who was 
then on the other side the Jordan (Judg. vii. 25 ; 
viii. 3). The first of these princes met his death 
near a rock, which thenceforth bore his name (Is. 
x. 26); the other seems to have at first sought 
refuge in one of those excavations in which wines 
were preserved, and which was thenceforth called 
the winepress of Zeeb (Judg. vii. 25). 

OREB, THE ROCK (T)V TO, Judg. vii. 25 ; 

Sept. Xotip ; Alex. 2 ovpdv, Is. x. 26 ; Sept. 6 t 6 ttos 
the place where the men of Ephraim put 
to death ’Oreb, one of the princes of Midian, from 
which it derived its name. It has not been identi¬ 
fied. Reland ( Palest . p. 913) thinks it must have 
been on the east of the Jordan, and suggests that 
it may have been ’Orbo, a place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bethshean, mentioned by the Rabbinical 
writers. But it is more probable that the Ephraim¬ 
ites would intercept the Midianites on the west 
than on the east side of Jordan; and as Gideon 
seems to have crossed the Jordan in hot pursuit of 
the flying enemy (viii. 4), it is more probable that 
they carried the heads of Oreb and Zeeb to him on 
the east side after he had crossed, than that they 
carried them from the east to the west side before 
he had crossed.—W. L. A. 

OREN (pfc) occurs only once in Scripture, and 

is variously translated; but from the manner in 
which it is introduced, it is impossible to determine 
whether any of the translations are correct. The 
oren is mentioned with other trees, of whose tim¬ 
ber idols were made, where, Is. xliv. 14, though 
the A. V. renders it ash, others consider pine-tree 
to be the correct translation ; but for neither does 
there appear to be any decisive proof, nor for the 
rubus or bramble, adopted for oren in the fable of 
the Cedar and Rubus, translated from the Hebrew 
of R. Berechia Hannakdan, by Celsius (Hierobot., 
i. 186). 

Oren is translated pine- tree both in the Greek 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, and this has 
been acquiesced in by several of the most learned 
critics, and among them by Calvin and Bochart. 
Celsius (/. c . p. 191) states, moreover, that some 
of the Rabbins also consider oren to be the same 
as the Arabic sunober (which is no doubt a pine), 
and that they often join together, arasim, aranim , 
and beroschim , as trees of the same nature. Luther 
and the Portuguese version read cedar. Rosen- 
miiller contends that it is not the common wild 
pine ( pi mis sylvestris) which is intended, but what 
the ancients called the domestic pine, which was 
raised in gardens on account of its elegant shape 


and the pleasant fruit it yields, the Pignole nuts of 
the Italians [Finns pinea of Linnaeus), and quotes 
Virgil as saying, t Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, 
pinus in hortis.’ 

The English version instead of pine gives ash as 
the translation of oren ; in consequence, probably, 
of ornus having been adopted by several transla¬ 
tors, apparently only because the elementary letters 
of the Hebrew are found also in the Latin word. 
Celsius objects to this as an insufficient reason for 
supposing that the ash was intended; and there 
does not appear to be any other proof. Omits 
europcca , or manna ash, does, however, grow in 
Syria, but being a cultivated plant, it may have 
been introduced. Celsius quotes from the Arab 
author, ’Abu 1 Fadli, the description of a tree 

called ^\j\ ardn , which appears well suited to 

the passage, though it has not yet been ascertained 
what tree is intended. The aran is said to be a 
tree of Arabia Petrsea, of a thorny nature, inhabit¬ 
ing the valleys, but found also in the mountains, 
where it is however less thorny. The wood is said 
to be much valued for cleaning the teeth. 1 he 
fruit is in bunches like small grapes. The berry 
is noxious while green, and bitter like galls ; as it 
ripens it becomes red, then black and somewhat 
sweetish, and when eaten is grateful to the sto¬ 
mach, etc., and seems to act as a stimulant medi¬ 
cine. Sprengel supposes this to be the caper 
plant, Capparis spinosa of Linnaeus. F aber 
thought it to be the Rhainnus siculus peniaphyllus 
of Shaw. Link identifies it with Flacourtia sepia- 
ria of Roxburgh, a tree, however, which has not 
been found in Syria. To us it appears to agree in 
some respects with Salvadora persica , but not in 
all points, and therefore it is preferable to leave it 
as one of those still requiring investigation by some 
traveller in Syria conversant both with plants and 
their Oriental names and uses.—J. F. R. 

ORGAN. [Musical Instruments.] 

ORIGEN (’f }piy/v 7 ]s=bor 7 i of Or, i. e., Horns), 
surnamed the Adamantine, the most learned and 
one of the most influential of the Christian Fathers, 
was born probably at Alexandria, A. D. 185. His 
father, Leonidas, was a Christian, and suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom for his attachment to the cause of Christ, 
A. d. 202. It is probable he was a Christian be¬ 
fore his son’s birth; for though the name borne 
by the latter may have had a heathen origin, it 
does not follow that his parents, in giving it him, 
were heathens ; it may have been a name which, 
for family reasons, they wished to retain; and there 
are instances besides this of Christian parents giving 
their children names of heathen origin. Being a 
man of culture as well as piety, Leonidas sought 
to imbue the mind of his son with the love of let¬ 
ters as well as with sacred knowledge drawn from 
the Scriptures. After his father’s death, Origen 
was enabled, by the liberality of a Christian lady, 
to continue his studies ; and such was his progress 
in these, that when scarcely eighteen years of age, 
he was called by Demetrius, bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria, to fill the office of catechete. In this he faith¬ 
fully laboured for many years, devoting himself also 
to the study of Scripture and to sacred literature 
generally. Plis reputation was widely extended by 
his teaching and his writings; but for some reason, 
probably the freedom of some of his opinions, he 
did not win the favour of the Christian community 
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at Alexandria. On his way to Greece, he was, in 
the year 227, ordained a presbyter in Palestine by 
the bishop of Ccesarea, a distinction which was the 
source to him of much trouble and vexation to the 
end of his life. His sufferings in the Decian per¬ 
secution hastened his decease, which took place 
in 254. 

Origen was a man of great natural ability, of 
indefatigable assiduity in the pursuit of knowledge, 
of an independent cast of mind, of vast learning, 
and of great honesty of purpose. On some points 
of doctrine he departed from the standard of ortho¬ 
doxy, for which he still rests under the censure of 
the Roman Catholic Church; but the sendees he 
rendered to the cause of Christianity generally, and 
especially to that of Biblical literature, must ever 
command for him a place of high honour and 
esteem among the worthies of the church. His 
collected works (some of which exist only in a 
Latin translation), in the best edition, that of De 
la Rue, occupy 4 vols. fol., Par. 1740-59, in that 
of Lommatzsch, 25 vols. i2mo, Berol. 1832-48. 
Besides Commentaries or Homilies on the principal 
books of Scripture (of which a separate edition was 
issued by Iiuet under the title Origenis in SS. 
Commentarii quacunque grace reperiri potuerunt, 2 
vols. fob, Rothom. 1668, Par. 1679, col. 1685), 
Origen wrote a reply to the attack of Celsus on 
Christianity ( Contra Celsnm , ed. Spencer, 4to, 
Cantab. 1658); a compend of theology ( De Prin- 
dpiis , ed. Redepenning, Lips. 1836), a treatise on 
prayer [De Oratione, 121110, Oxon. 1685; 4U1 ed., 
Reading, Lond. 1728), etc. A selection of remarks 
on difficult passages of Scripture was made from 
his commentaries by Basil the Great and Gregory of 
Nazianzum, under the title of Philocalia (ed. Tari- 
nus, 4to, Par. 1619 ; ed. Spencer, Cantab. 1658). 
Origen’s most important contribution to Biblical 
literature was his elaborate attempt to rectify the 
text of the Septuagint by collating it with the 
Hebrew original and other Greek versions. On 
this he spent twenty-eight years, during which he 
travelled through the East collecting materials. 
The form in which he first issued the result of his 
labours was that of the Tetrapla , which presented 
in four columns the texts of the LXX., Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. He next issued the 
Hexapla , in which the Hebrew text was given, first 
in Hebrew and then in Greek letters. Of somebooks 
he gave two additional Greek versions, whence 
the title Octapla ; and there was even a seventh 
Greek version added for some books. The arrange¬ 
ment was in columns, in the following order:— 
Hebrew in its proper characters ; Heb. in Greek 
characters ; Aquila; Symmachus; LXX. ; Theo¬ 
dotion ; 5th version; 6th ; 7th. Unhappily this 
great work, which extended to nearly 50 volumes, 
was never transcribed, and so perished. Extracts 
from it, however, were made, and of these some 
have been preserved. They were collected by 
Montfaucon, and issued in two vols. fol., Par. 1713. 
An edition by Bahrdt, in 2 vols. 8vo, appeared at 
Leipzig 1769-70. A few additions have been made 
to this collection since by various editors. Had 
this great work been preserved, it would have done 
more for the criticism of the Bible than Origen’s 
exegetical works have done for its interpretation ; 
for though at first he followed the grammatico- 
historical method of interpretation, he soon aban¬ 
doned it for the allegorical, in which he indulged 
to a pernicious extent.—W. L. A. 


4 ORPAH 

ORION. [Astronomy.] 

OROTH (rvn’lN) occurs in two passages of 
Scripture, where it is translated herb in the A. V. ; 
it is generally supposed to indicate such plants as 
are employed for food. The most ancient transla¬ 
tors seem, however, to have been at a loss for ils 
meaning. Thus the Septuagint in one passage (2 
Kings iv. 39) has only the Hebrew word in Greek 
characters, apubd, and in the other (Is. xxvi. 19), 

‘ tafia, sanationem , v. medicinam, vel herbas medi- 
cinales. ’ The Latin Vulgate, and the Chaldee and 
Syriac versions, translate oroth in the latter passage 
by lucem , in consequence of confounding one 
I-Iebrew word with another, according to Celsius 
(///erobo vol. i., p. 459). But the Syriac and 
Arabic translators give the names for mallows , the 

Arabic \khabeeza , in Lower Egypt called 
habeeza. 

With respect to the meaning of oroth , Rosen- 
iniiller says that it occurs in its original and general 
signification in Is. xxvi. 19, viz., green hei'bs. The 
future restoration of the Plebrew people is there 
announced under the type and figure of a revival 
of the dead. 4 Thy dew is a dew of green herbs? 
says the prophet, i. e., as by the dew green herbs 
are revived, so shalt thou, being revived by God’s 
strengthening power, flourish again. The passage, 
however, appears an obscure one, with respect to 
the meaning of oroth. Celsius has, with his usual 
learning, shown that mallows were much employed 
as food in ancient times. Of this there can be no 
doubt, but there is no proof adduced that oroth 
means mallows. It might or it might not, because 
there are many other plants which were and still 
are employed as articles of diet in the East, as 
purslane, goosefoot, chenpodiums, lettuce, endive, 
etc. Some have translated oroth in 2 Kings iv. 
39, by the word eruca , which is usually applied to 
a species of brassica. 

But it appears to us that oroth should be con¬ 
sidered only in conjunction with pakyoth ; for we 
find in 2 Kings iv. that when Elisha came again 
to Gilgal, and there was a dearth in the land, he 
said unto his servant, 4 Set on the great pot, and 
seethe pottage for the sons of the prophets (ver. 
39) > an d one went out into the field to gather 
herbs {oroth), and found a wild vine, and gathered 
thereof wild gourds {pakyoth) his lap full, and came 
and shred them into the pot of pottage,' for they 
knew them not.’ From this it would appear that 
pakyoth had been mistaken for oroth; and as the 
former is universally acknowledged to be the fruit 
of one of the gourd tribe, so it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that oroth also was the fruit of some 
plant, for which the pakyoth had been mistaken. 
This is nothing more than conjecture, but it appears 
to be justified by the context, and may be admitted, 
as nothing better than conjecture has been adduced 
in support of other interpretations, and as there are 
fruits, such as that of the egg plant, which are used 
as articles of diet, and for which the fruit of the 
pakyoth , or wild gourd, might have been mistaken 
by an ignorant person [Pakyoth]. —J. F. R. 

ORPAH (•‘ISny, fawn ; Sept. ’ 0 p<f>&), daughter- 

in-law of Naomi, who remained behind among 
her kindred in Moab, when Ruth returned with 
Naomi to Bethlehem (Ruth i. 4-14) [Ruth]. 
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ORTHOSIAS (’ 0 pdoxrias), a city on the coast 
of Phoenicia to which Tryphon escaped from Dora 
when it was besieged by Antiochus Sidetes (i 
Maccab. xv. 37). It stood near to the mouth of 
the river Eleutherus, about twelve miles to the 
north of Tripoli (Plin., Nat. Hist., v. 17 ; Strabo, 
xvi. p. 753; Ptol., v. 14; Tab. Peutinger.) The 
Eleutherus has been identified with the Nahr-el- 
Barid (Shaw, Travels , p. 270, 271), and with the 
Nahr-el-Kebir (Porter, Handbook of Pal. and 
Syr.) ; while Kiepert places Orthosia on the Nahr 
Arka, which flows between these (Map in Robin¬ 
son, Later Bibl. Res.) If the distance of Orthosia 
from Tripoli, as given in the Peutinger Tab. be 
correct, the Nahr-el-Kebir must be discounted as 
beyond this distance ; the Nahr-el-Barid is within 
it, and the Nahr Arka is a little beyond it. To 
the north of the N.-el-Barid are the ruins of an 
extensive city (Shaw, l. c.; Thomson in Biblioth. 
Sac. for 1848, p. 14), and these in all probability 
mark the site of Orthosia. If we adopt the state¬ 
ment of Pliny, that Orthosia was to the south of the 
river Eleutherus, it would seem that Kiepert is 
right in his identification of that river with the N. 
Arka.—W. L. A. 

ORTON, Job, S. T. P., a Congregational 
minister of some reputation in the last century, was 
born at Shrewsbury, Sept. 4, 1717, and received the 
rudiments of his education at the free school of his 
native town. In May 1733 he was placed under 
the care of Dr. Charles Owen of Warrington, 
and, in the following year, was removed to North¬ 
ampton, where he pursued his studies under Dr. 
Doddridge. In March 1738 he was chosen as¬ 
sistant-tutor to Dr. Doddridge in the academy 
over which the latter presided. In 1741 the Pres¬ 
byterian and Congregational churches at Shrews¬ 
bury united for the purpose of presenting him a 
ioint-invitation to become their pastor, which 
having accepted, and refusing several invitations 
from other congregations, he remained with them 
till compelled by ill health to resign the pastoral 
office. After this he devoted himself to literaiy 
pursuits, so far as his health would allow, till his 
death, which occurred at Kidderminster, July 19, 
1783. Plis writings, with the exception of the 
work about to be named, consist chiefly of sermons 
and sacramental meditations. The work referred 
to, which secures him a notice here, is— a Short and 
Plain Exposition of the Old Testament , with Devo¬ 
tional and Practical Reflections , for the use of 
Families. Edited by Robert Gentleman, from 
the Author’s MSS., 6 vols. 8vo, 1798; 2d ed. 
6 vols., 1822. It is composed on the plan of 
Doddridge’s Expositor , with which it forms a com¬ 
plete commentary on the entire Bible. It is well 
adapted to the object for which it was intended, 
and exhibits good sense and much sound exposi¬ 
tion. In its own department it has not been 
superseded.—I. J. 

OSIANDER [prop. Hosemann], Andreas, 
was born at Guntzenhausen 19th Dec. 1498. 
Having studied at Leipzig, Altenburg, and Ingold- 
»,tadt, where he made great proficiency in the an¬ 
cient languages, especially the Hebrew, and in 
mathematics, he became teacher of Hebrew in the 
Augustine monastery at Nuremberg; and having 
soon after joined the Reformation movement, he 
was, in 1522, appointed evangelical pastor of the 
church of St Laurence in that city. In 1549 he 


became professor of theology at Konigsberg, where 
his peculiar views on some essential points of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine involved him in continual controversies 
and troubles. He died suddenly 17th October 
1552. Whilst at Nuremberg he prepared his 
Harmonia Evangelica (Bas. 1537, and often since), 
in which he endeavours to reconcile the four evange¬ 
lists, on the assumption that each has observed 
chronological order in his narrative [Harmonies]. 
Of Osiander’s descendants, two have appeared as 
authors on subjects connected with Biblical litera¬ 
ture. His son Lucas, born 16th Dec. 1 534 » died 
17th Sept. 1604, was general superintendent at 
Stuttgart, and was the author of a Latin commen¬ 
tary on the Bible in 3 vols. fol. (Tiib. 1589-90, and 
often since); in which, taking the Vulgate as his 
text, he aims at the critical emendation of it, and 
at collecting and condensing the exegetical remarks 
of the best commentators. Another descendant, 
Johann Adam—born 3d Dec. 1622, died 26th 
Oct. 1697—was professor of theology at Tubingen, 
and wrote Comment, in Pentateucham , 3 vols. fol., 
Tiib. 1676-77; Comment, in Josuam, { ol., Tiib. 
1681 ; Comm, in Libb. Samuel is, fol., Stutt. 1687. 
—W. L. A. 

OSPRAY. [Ozniyah.] 

OSSIFRAGE. [Peres.] 

OSTERWALD, Jean Fred., pastor at Neuf- 
chatel, was born there in 1664, and died there 14th 
April 1747. During his long life he was actively 
engaged in pastoral and literary work ; and, in 
company with Werenfels and Jean Alphonse Tur- 
retin—‘ the Swiss triumvirate ’—contributed largely 
towards that departure from the strict orthodoxy of 
the preceding age, which was afterwards carried 
much farther than any of these intended or would 
have wished. Among other labours Osterwald 
undertook the revision of the Geneva Bible, and 
issued it with important improvements [French 
Versions]. The arguments and reflections with 
which this was accompanied have been translated 
into most of the European languages, and are much 
esteemed.—W. L. A. 

OSTRICH. [Yaanah; Ya-’en; Renanim.] 

OTHNIEL 65WTO, lion of God; Sept. ToOo- 

viriX), first judge of Israel, son of Keuaz, the 
younger brother of Caleb, whose daughter Achsah 
he obtained in marriage by his daring valour at 
the siege of Debir (Josh. xv. 17 ; Judg. i. 13 ; 1 
Chron. iv. 13). Rendered famous among his 
countrymen by this exploit, and connected by a 
twofold tie with one of the only two Israelites of 
the former generation who had not died in the 
desert, we are prepared for the fact that on him 
devolved the mission to deliver Israel from the 
Mesopotamian oppression under which, in punish¬ 
ment for their sins, they fell after the death of 
Joshua and of the elders who outlived him (Judg. 
iii. 9). This victory secured to Israel a peace of 
forty years. For the chronology, etc., of this 
period, see Judges.— J. K. 

OVEN. [Bread.] 

OWEN, Henry, M.D., was bom near Dolgelly 
in 1716 ; was educated at Jesus College, Oxford : 
was successively rector of St. Olave, London, and 
vicar of Edmonton ; and died in 1795 - Besides an 
able work on Scripture miracles, Lond. I 773 > 2 
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vols., he wrote Observations on the Four Gospels, 
tending chiefly to ascertain the times of their publica¬ 
tion and to illustrate the form and manner of their 
composition, Loncl. 1764; An enquiry into the pre¬ 
sent state of the LXX. Version, Lond. 1769 ; The 
Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical Writers 
explained and vindicated, Lond. 1789.—W. L. A. 

OWEN, John, D.D., was born at Stadham, 
Yorkshire, in 1616. His studies were prosecuted 
at Oxford, where, after some years at a private 
school, he was, at twelve years of age, entered a 
student of Queen’s College. He took his degree 
of M. A. in his nineteenth year; but having become 
a nonconformist, he left the university soon after, 
and became pastor of an independent church at 
Coggeshall hi Essex. He followed Cromwell as 
his chaplain in several of his expeditions, and, 
during the protectorate, he was made dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and vice-chancellor of the 
university, an office which he discharged with 
great ability and advantage to the university. This 
was in 1651. and in 1653 he received the honorary 
diploma of D.D. At the Restoration, being de¬ 
prived of his ecclesiastical and academical position, 
lie retired to Stadham, but ultimately became pas¬ 
tor of an independent church meeting in Leaden- 
hall Street, London. He died 24th Aug. 1683, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields. Owen was a 
man of great strength and breadth of intellect, of 
adamantine perseverance, of vast erudition, and of 
deep, vital, earnest piety. His works are very nu¬ 
merous ; in Russel Is’ edition (Lond. 1826), occu¬ 
pying twenty-eight vols. 8vo, and in that of Dr. 
Goold (Edin. 1850), twenty-four vols. 8vo. Of 
these, the greater part is devoted to systematic, 
polemical, and practical theology; but Owen’s 
greatest work is an exegetical one—his Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews —originally published 
in four vols. fol., 1668-1684. In this work the 
author’s vast learning and theological fulness and 
strength are conspicuous ; no point is overlooked ; 
no difficulty evaded ; and neither the learning nor 
the improved methods of later writers have added 
anything material to what Owen has advanced in 
illustration of this part of the N. T. He wrote 
also an exposition of Ps. cxxx., but this is almost 
entirely practical. There is also much Biblical 
discussion in his Theologumena sivede natura, ortu, 
progressu et studio verce theologian. When Walton’s 
Polyglott was announced, Owen, startled at the 
proposal to give the various readings of the text, 
made the serious mistake of writing against that 
undertaking ; for which he was somewhat sharply 
rebuked by Walton in his Considerator Considered. 
—W. L. A. 

OWL [Yanshuph ; Lilith ; Kippoz], Be¬ 
sides these, mention is made of the Cos (Di3), 
an unclean bird (Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16; 
Ps. cii. 6). This word is mentioned in the 
A. V., 4 little owl,’ and ‘owl of the desert;’ 
and most probably designates the white or barn 
owl, Strix flammea. Bochart referred this name 
to the pelican, on account of the assumed sig¬ 
nification of cos , ‘cup,’ by him fancied to point 
out the pouch beneath the bill; whereas it is more 
probably an indication of the disproportionate 
bulk and flatness of the head compared with the 
body, of which it measures to the eye full half of 
the whole bird, when the feathers are raised in 
their usual appearance. ‘ Cos ’ is only a variation | 


of ‘cup’and ‘ cap,’which, with some inflexions, 
additional or terminal particles, is common to all 



the great languages of the old continent. The 
barn owl is still sacred in Northern Asia.—C. LI. S. 

OX. [Baqar.] 

OX-GOAD. [Goad.] 

OZNIYALI (iTJty; Sept. 'AXtcderoj, Vulg. haly- 

etus and halicctos , A. V ‘ospray’), an unclean 
bird ; but there is a difference of opinion as to the 
particular species intended. The etymology of the 
Hebrew word would seem to point to some bird 
remarkably powerful, fierce, or impudent. Bochart 
supposes the black eagle to be meant, but reasons 
upon the mere conjecture that by the word jueXa- 
vaieros is intended a Xiaieros ( Ilieroz . tom. iii. p. 
188, etc.) 

The traditional meaning strongly favours the 
English rendering. The following is the line 
through which it is traced :—The modem systems 
of ornithology for the most part retain the names of 
birds given to them by Linnaeus in his Systerna 



Natures. ‘ The system of Willughby is without 
doubt the basis on which the ornithological classi¬ 
fication of Linnaeus is founded’ (Neville Wood’s 
Ornithologist''s Text-Book, p. 3). Mr. Ray, giving 
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an account of the assistance he rendered Mr. Wil- 
lughby in that undertaking, says, ‘ Concerning the 
names of birds we did not much trouble ourselves, 
but have for the most part followed Gesner and 
Aldrovandus, being unwilling to disturb what is 
settled, or dispossess names that may, for their use, 
plead prescription’ (Preface to the Eng. ed. ofWil- 
lughby’s Ornithology) ; and it is well known that 
Gesner and Aldrovandus derived their names and 
descriptions of birds from their predecessors, includ¬ 
ing Aristotle and Pliny. In the same preface, Mr. 
Ray observes, ‘ Gesner and Aldrovandus wrote 
mere pandects of birds, comprising whatever had 
before been written by others. ’ This continuation of 
the same names of many at least of the same birds, 
from Aristotle to the present day, is, in the instance 
of the haliaetos, or ospray, peculiarly clear and un¬ 
broken ; and the same striking descriptions also of 
the bird so designated accompany its name from 
the earliest times. 

The following statement places the matter in a 
clear lightAristotle, about b.c. 300, describes 
the aXtcueros as 4 a species of eagle dwelling near 
seas and lakes; and remarks, it sometimes happens 
to it, that having seized its prey, and not being able 
to carry it, it is drowned in the deep’ [Hist. Animal. 
ix. c. 32). The word is rendered alietus in the 
ancient translation, aquila marina and halisetus by 
Gaza (Ven. a.d. 1476), and aquila marina, neser 
halisetus, and halisetus by Scaliger. About the 
time of Aristotle, the ablest of all the Septuagint 
translators renders the Hebrew word ozniyah 
by aXiaieros. The same word is found in the 
writings of Pliny (A.D. 70) with the following de¬ 
scription :—‘ There remains (to be mentioned) the 
halisetos, having the most penetrating vision of all 
(eagles); soaring (or balancing itself) on high, and 
upon perceiving a fish in the sea, rushing down 
headlong, and with its breast dashing aside the 
waters, seizing its prey’ {Hist. Nat. x. 3). The 
same word is adopted by Jerome as answering to 
the Hebrew ozniyah, a.d. 380, and the halisetus is 
described in the very words of Aristotle and Pliny 
by Aldrovandus (lib. xii. Bonon. 1594, p. 194); 
the transference of names into the Linnsean system 
has already been traced (see Systema Naturce , vol. 
i. p. 129, Plolmise 1767). The word, according 
to its etymology, signifies sea-eagle, and the tradi¬ 
tional English word is ospray. The following ac¬ 
counts from modern naturalists are strikingly in 
accordance with the ancient descriptions:— 

Species of the halisetus, or sea-eagle, occur in 
Europe, Asia , Africa, America, and Australia 
(Selby’s British Ornithology). 

Mr. Macgillivray describes 4 its savage scream of 
anger when any one approaches the neighbourhood 
of its nest, its intimidating gestures, and even its 
attempts to molest individuals who have ventured 
among its native crags.’ 

Mr. Selby [Illustrations of British Ornithology, 
1825), respecting the ospray, observes, 4 It is strictly 
piscivorous, and is found only in the vicinity of 
lakes, rivers, or such pools as abound with fish. It 
is a powerful bird, often weighing five pounds; the 
limbs are very muscular in proportion to its general 
dimensions ; its feet are admirably adapted for 
retaining firm hold of its slippery prey.’ Mr. 
Montagu ( 0 ?i lithological Dictionaiy, 1802, article 
4 Ospray’) remarks, 4 Its principal food is fish, 
which it often catches with great dexterity, by 
pouncing upon them with vast rapidity, and carrying 


them off in its talons .’ In the supplement to his 
work, Exeter 1813, many additional facts are re¬ 
lated respecting the ospray, which, together with 
the foregoing reasons, serve to identify it with the 
halisetus of the ancients (see also Grandsagne’s 
edition of Pliny, with Notes and Excursus by 
Cuvier, Parisiis 1828, p. 215).-—J. F. D. 


P. 

PAARAI ; Sept. Alex. 4 ? apael ), one of 

David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 35, where he is 
described as the Arbite). In 1 Chron. xi. 37 he 
appears as Naarai the son of Ezbai ClTtf-p 'lyj). 
Which of these is the correct reading we have no 
means of ascertaining, but probably that in Chron¬ 
icles is to be preferred. The reading in Samuel 
seems to have been uncertain, for both the LXX., 
according to the Vat. Codex, and the Peshito Syr., 
differ from the Hebrew here. The former reads 
the verse thus, ’Acapal 6 Ka/v^Xtos rov Qupcuoepxi, 
Asarai \IIezrai\ the Carmelite son of Ouraioerchi , 
where the last name is formed by the omission of 
the initial Q in Paarai, and the combination of the 
other letters of that name with the following word ; 
the latter has the reading Gari from A71.1b, which 
seems also to have arisen from the omission of the 
initial D. The reading ‘OIK in Sam. seems pre¬ 
ferable to "OTN in Chron. ; comp. Josh. xv. 52.— 
W. L. A. 

PAD AN-ARAM. [Aram.] 

PAGNINUS, Sanctes, bom at Lucca about 
1470. Pie became a Dominican in i486, and was 
the pupil of Savonarola and others famous in theo¬ 
logy and Oriental learning, at Fiesoli, where his 
rapid progress won the esteem of Cardinal de Me¬ 
dici, afterwards Leo X. Having received Holy 
Orders, he devoted himself to the duties of the 
pulpit, and the persuasive earnestness of his preach¬ 
ing made many celebrated converts. Until the 
death of Leo X., he was professor of a school of 
Oriental literature, founded by that pontiff at Rome, 
but, after his decease, he accompanied the cardinal 
legate to Avignon, and subsequently removed to 
Lyons, where he became a zealous opponent of the 
reformed religion, and was the means of founding 
a hospital for the plague. Pie died there in 1541, 
honoured and regretted by rich and poor. 

The learned works of Pagninus have been highly 
esteemed by some, severely criticised by others. 
1. He published at Lyons, in 1528, Veter is et novi 
Testajnejiti nova translatio, which had been the 
labour of thirty years, and was to have been pub¬ 
lished at the expense of Leo X., had he lived to 
see it finished. In the preface, he details the care 
which he had taken to make the work perfect. It 
is the first Latin Bible in which the verses of each 
chapter are distinguished and numbered as in the 
original, and is remarkable for the extreme close¬ 
ness with which the Latin is made to follow and 
take the shape of the Hebrew idiom. Richard 
Simon charges him with this as a fault, saying that 
it not only makes his language obscure and barbar¬ 
ous, but sometimes changes the sense of the original. 
Servetus published a folio edition of this work, 
which he infected with his own errors, at Lyons, 
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in 1642. That of Arias Montanus, in the Antwerp 
Polyglott, exaggerates the peculiarities of his Latin 
style. Still the editions Of 1599 and 1610-13, in 
8vo, which give an interlinear and word for word 
translation of the Hebrew with the vowel points, 
is to this day the most convenient Hebrew Bible 
for beginners. 2. Plis Thesaurus Lingua* Sancta*, 
Lyons 1529, in folio, is much esteemed. The folio 
edition of Geneva, 1614, by J. Mercier and A. 
Cavalleri, is veiy inferior, and in many places cor¬ 
rupt. There is also a Paris edition, in 4to, of 1548. 
3. An abridgment of the Thesaurus in 8vo, with 
the title Thesauri Pagnani Epitome, was printed at 
Antwerp in 1616, and often reprinted. He also 
published—4. Isagoges seu introductionis ad sacras 
litteras liber umis, Lyons 1528, 4to, ibid. 1536, folio. 
5. Hebraicarum institutionum libri quatuor ex Rabbi 
David Kimchi priore parte fere transcripti, Lyons 
1526, Paris 1549, both 4tos. 6. An abridgment 
of this grammar, also in 4to, was published at 
Paris in 1546 and 1556. 7. Catena Argentea in 

Pentatenchum, Lyons 1536, folio, in six volumes. 
This is a collection of the comments of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin writers on the five books of 
Moses. He also produced several other learned 
works ( Histoire des homines illusires de Vordre de St. 
Dominique , by Touron ; Bibliotheca Sancta , by 
Sixtus of Sienna).—M. H. 

PAHATPI-MOAB (2K1D D[ID, Governor of 

Moab; Sept. <&aad Mwa/ 3 ), head of one of the 
families or houses of Judah which came up with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon, whose chief was one of 
those who sealed the covenant along with Nehe- 
miah, and some of the members of which were 
amongst those who had taken to them strange 
wives (Ezra ii. 6; x. 30; Neh. vii. 11 ; x. 14). 
That such a name should be borne by one of the 
families of Judah appears strange. The only con¬ 
jecture that throws any light on it is that the name 
arose with the sons of Shelah, who are said to have 
4 had dominion in Moab’ (1 Chron. iv. 22); in this 
family the name may have remained as a memorial 
of what had been among ‘the ancient things’ of 
the tribe. The objection to this, that nniD is a 
word of later origin, and points therefore to some 
source of the name more recent than the above, 
may be obviated by supposing that the later word 
was substituted for an older one. From the posi¬ 
tion occupied by this famijy in the lists, and from 
the number of its members (Neh. vii. 11), we may 
infer that it was of eminence among the families of 
Judah.—W. L. A. 

PAINTING THE EYES. [Eye.] 
PAKKU’OTIi (rny^Q), and Pek’aim (D'JJpQ). 

It is related in 2 Kings iv. 38-40, that Elisha 
having come again to Gilgal, when there was a 
famine in the land, and many sons of the prophets 
were assembled there, he ordered his servant to 
prepare for them a dish of vegetables. It appears 
that the servant mistook the fruit of one plant, 
pakkiCoth , for something else, called oroth, and 
that the former was vine-like, that is, with long, 
weak, slender stems, and that the fruit had some 
remarkable taste, by which the mistake was dis¬ 
covered whenever the pottage was tasted. Though 
a few other plants have been indicated, the pak- 
ku'oth has almost universally been supposed to be 
one of the family of the gourd or cucumber-like 
plants, several of which are conspicuous for their 


I bitterness, and a few poisonous, while others, it is 
well known, are edible. Therefore one of the 
| former may have been mistaken for one of the 
latter, or the oroth may have been some similar¬ 
shaped fruit, as, for instance, the egg-plant, used 
as a vegetable. The reasons why pakhioth has 
been supposed to be one of the gourd tribe, usually 
the Colocynth , are given in detail by Celsius {Hiero¬ 
bot. , vol. i. p. 393). I. The name is supposed to 

be derived from ypQ, paka , ‘ to crush,’ or ‘ to 

burst;’ and this is the characteristic of the species 
called the wild cucumber by the ancients. Thus 
Pliny says, ‘ Semen exilit, oculorum etiam peri- 
culo. ’ This is the kind called Spring gurken by 
the Germans, and Squirting cucumber in England. 

2. The form of the fruit appears to have been 
ovoid, as the pekaim of I Kings vi. 18 are supposed 
to be the same fruit as pakku'oth, and are rendered 
in the A. V. by knops. So in vii. 24. Kimchi 
distinctly says these were called pekaim, ‘ quia 
figuram haberent tQv pakku'oth agrestium.’ That 
the form of these was ovoid would appear from 
the more free exposition of the Chaldaic version 
of Jonathan, to whom the form of the fruit could 
not have been unknown : ‘ Et figune ovorum 
subter labium ejus’ (vid. Cels. /. c., p. 397). 

3. The seeds of the pakkitoth, moreover, yielded 
oil, as appears from the tract Shabbaih (ii. 2). 
The seeds of the different gourd and cucumber¬ 
like plants are well known to yield oil, which was 
employed by the ancients, and still is in the East, 
both as medicine and in the arts. 4. The bitter¬ 
ness which was probably perceived on eating of 
the pottage, and which disappeared on the addition 
of meal, is found in many of the cucumber tribe, 
and conspicuously in the species which have been 
usually selected as the pakku'oth, that is, the Colo¬ 
cynth (Cucumis Colocynthis ), the Squirting Cucum¬ 
ber ( Momordica Elaterium), and Cucumis prophe- 
iarum: all of which are found in Syria, as related 
by various travellers. The Coloquintida is essen¬ 
tially a desert plant. Mr. Kitto says, ‘ In the 
desert parts of Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, and on 
the banks of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, its 
tendrils run over vast tracts of ground, offering a 
prodigious number of gourds, which are crushed 
under foot by camels, horses, and men. In winter 
we have seen the extent of many miles covered 
with the connecting tendrils and dry gourds of the 
preceding season, the latter exhibiting precisely 
the same appearance as in our shops, and when 
crushed, with a crackling noise, beneath the feet, 
discharging, in the form of a light powder, the 
valuable drug which it contains. In the Arabic 
version, hunzal (which is the Colocynth) is used as 
the synonym for pakhu'oth in 2 Kings iv. 39. The 
Globe Cucumber, Mr. Kitto continues, ‘ derives 
its specific name ( Cucumis prophetarum ) from 
the notion that it afforded the gourd which ‘ the 
sons of the prophets’ shred by mistake into their 
pottage, and which made them declare, when they 
came to taste it, that there was ‘ death in the pot. ’ 
This plant is smaller in every part than the com¬ 
mon melon, and has a nauseous odour, while its 
fruit is to the full as bitter as the Coloquintida. 
The fruit has a rather singular appearance, from 
the manner in which its surface is armed with 
prickles, which are, however, soft and harmless’ 
{Pictorial Palestine; Physical Geog., p. cclxxxix.) 
But this plant, though it is nauseous and bitter as 
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the Colocyjiih , yet the fruit not being bigger than 
a cherry, does not appear likely to have been that 
which was shred into the pot. Celsius, however, 
was of opinion that the Cucumis agrestis of the 
ancients, and which was found by Belon in descend¬ 
ing from Mount Sinai, was the plant. This, he 
says, is the Olera asini of the Hebrews, the Chate 
til hemaroi the Arabs, and the Cucumis asininus of 
the druggists of his day. This plant is now called 
Momordica elaterium , or Squirting Cucumber, and 
is a well-known drastic purgative, violent enough 
in its action to be considered even a poison. Its 
fruit is ovate, obtuse, and scabrous. But it is not 
easy to say whether this or the Colocynth is most 
likely to have been the plant mistaken for oroth ; 
but the fruit of this species might certainly be 
mistaken for young gherkins. Both are bitter and 
poisonous.—J. F. R. 

PALACE, in Scripture, denotes what is con¬ 
tained within the outer enclosure of the royal resi¬ 
dence, including all the buildings, courts, and even 
gardens (2 Chron. xxxvi. 19 j comp. Ps. xlviii. 4 ; 
cxxii. 7; Prov. ix. 3; xviii. 19; Is. xxiii. 13 ; 

xxv. 2; Jer. xxii. 14 ; Amos i. 7, 12, 14; Nahum 
ii. 6). In the N. T. the term palace [av\r)) is 
applied to the residence of a man of rank (Matt. 

xxvi. 3 ; Mark xiv. 66 ; Luke xi. 21 ; John xviii. j 
15). The specific allusions are to the palace built 
by Herod, which was afterwards occupied by the j 
Roman governors, and was the praetorium, or hall, j 
which formed the abode of Pilate when Christ was 
brought before him (Mark xv. 16) ; the other pas¬ 
sages above cited, except Luke xi. 21, refer to the 
residence of the high-priest. 

Of the palaces mentioned in Scripture, the most 
interesting is the palace of Solomon, which he was 
occupied thirteen years in erecting. The site of 
this pile was in all probability on the brow facing 
the temple on the opposite side of the Tyropoeon, 
within the city and looking down on it. A de¬ 
tailed description is given of it in 1 Kings vii. 1-12, j 
from which, compared with the account of Jose- ! 
phus (Antiq. viii. 5. 1, 2), and the help of legiti¬ 
mate conjecture, it is possible to furnish a general 
idea of its form and arrangements. 

Proceeding from without, the first part was 4 the 
House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ so called, pro¬ 
bably, because it was constructed of cedar-wood 
from Lebanon (LXX. aKodojjLTjcre r. oIk. dpvfitp r. 
\ifidvov). This served as an audience-chamber or 
hall of state (Joseph. /. c .), and was hung around 
with costly armour (1 Kings x. 16, 17, ‘a great 
house for his armour,’ Arab, ver.) The Targum 
calls it 4 the house of the cooling of the king,’ pro¬ 
bably because of the refreshing, air which its size, 
its elevated site, and its open construction, secured 
for it. Some have thought it was a sort of winter- 
garden or conservatory ; but this is less probable. 
Its proportions were 100 cubits of length, 50 of 
breadth, and 30 of height. This must be under¬ 
stood of the inner measurement; so that the area 
of this hall was larger than that of the temple, the 
height of both being the same (vi. 2). A solid 
wall of masonry surrounded the wood-work (ver. 
9). The area of this hall was surrounded by four 
rows of cedar pillars. The statement in ver. 2 is 
commonly taken to indicate four straight lines of 
pillars, and much perplexity has been caused on 
this supposition by the subsequent statement (ver. 
3), that there were 45 pillars, 15 in a row. If 


there were 4 rows intersecting the hall lengthways, 
and 15 intersecting its breadth, there must have 
been 60 pillars in all. This has led some arbi¬ 
trarily to read three for four , contrary to all the 
codices and all the versions, the LXX. excepted. 
But T|D does not signify a series in line, but a 
series surrounding or enclosing (comp. vi. 36 ; vii. 
18, 20, 24, 42 ; Ezek. xlvi. 23); so that the four 
rows of pillars went round the hall, forming four 
aisles inside the wall, or, as the Vulgate renders 
the passage, 4 quatuor deambulacra inter columnas i 
cednnas’ (fig. 415). On these pillars beams of cedar- 
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wood rested, running from the front to the wall, 
and forming a substantial rest for the upper storey. 

This consisted of side chambers or galleries (n'llfe, 

comp. vi. 5, 8), and it is to the number and order 
of these that the statement in ver. 3 refers— 4 And 
1 he chambers which were upon the beams, forty- 
five [in number], fifteen in each row [circuit] were 
wainscotted with cedar-wood’ [a a , fig. 416). These 



were roofed with beams (D^SpI^, rendered in the 

A. V. 4 windows,’ which the word never means) 
in three rows, /.<?., there were three storeys of 
galleries, and in these sights (HPID; Sept. x&P a 0 > 
over against each other in three ranks, i.e., each 
chamber in the three storeys had an opening to the 
interior, facing a corresponding opening in the oppo¬ 
site chamber (b b , fig. 416). The different compart¬ 
ments of the galleries communicated with each other 
by means of doors. These, as well as the windows 
(the LXX. have x&P aL i n ver. 5 > which shows 
that they read rMHEri where the present reading 

is n'lWftn, of which it is impossible to make sense), 

were square with an overbeam. These galleries 
were probably reached by a winding stair in the 
outer wall (d d , figs. 415 and 416, as in the temple 
(vi. 8). 

From this description, the idea we form of ‘the 
House of the Forest of Lebanon ’ is that of a large 
hail, open in the centre to the sky, the floor of vvhicl 
was surrounded with four rows of pillars, afford¬ 
ing a promenade, above which were three tiers of 
galleries open to the interior, divided each into 
fifteen compartments like the boxes in a theatre, 
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but with doors communicating with each other. 
As the height of the entire building was thirty 
cubits, we may divide this so as to allot eight feet 
to the supporting pillars, eighteen to the galleries, 
and four to the beams and flooring of the galleries. 
The building, thus conceived, answers to the 
description of it by Josephus, as K opwOLus iare 7- 
ao-fjLfros, by which he means, not that it was in the 
Corinthian style of architecture (Keil), nor that it 
was ‘ a hall with a clerestory ’ (Smith’s Diet, of the 
Bible , ii. 659) ; but that it was built after the 
Corinthian fashion—that of a hall, surrounded by 
a row of pillars with heavy architraves, on which 
rested beams running to the wall, and supporting a 
floor, which again supported shorter pillars, be¬ 
tween which were windows, the whole being hy- 


paethrai (Vitruv. vi. 3. 1). Vitruvius says this 
kind of building resembled the basilica. If for one 
gallery we substitute three, the above description 
answers very closely to that of Solomon’s House of 
the Forest of Lebanon. It is possible, however, 
the whole may have been roofed over and lighted 
by a clerestory. 

If now we regard this building (B, fig. 417) as 
placed lengthwise in the middle of a court (A), it is 
easy to understand the arrangement of the portico 
of pillars (D), the length of which was the same as 
the breadth of the building (ver. 6). These did 
not run along the side of it, but were behind it, 
forming a colonnade fifty cubits long by thirty 
wide, conducting to the residence of the king. 
This terminated in a porch, or entrance-hall, which 



417. 


had pillars and an i. a threshold or perron 
(A. V. ‘ thick beam ; ’ Targ. NJlDIpD, seqofatha, 
Itmert). By this was entered the throne-room or 
hall of judgment (E), which was wainscotted with 
cedar from floor to ceiling DiT'pri [this is the 

reading followed by the Vulg. and Syr. instead of 
yp"1pri, which is a manifest error] J/p"lpTO). 

Then came the king’s residence in another court 
(F) behind the throne-room ; and of this the resi¬ 
dence of the queen, which may or may not have 
been the harem, formed a (probably the back) 
part. The space G is added conjecturally, for the 
court containing the offices of the palace, and per¬ 
haps * the king’s prison.’ All these buildings were 
externally of hewn stone, and the whole was sur¬ 
rounded by a solid wall enclosing a court. 

In the above attempt to restore the palace of 
Solomon from the Bible account of it, the writer 
has closely followed Otto Thenius in the Exeget. 
Hdbuch. zum A. T. Nowhere else has he been 
able to find anything satisfactory on the subject. 
The account of Josephus is evidently a sketch from 
fancy on a basis of traditional information more or 
less correct. In works on Hebrew archaeology, 
the subject is usually omitted or passed over very 
cursorily; and the same course is followed even 
by writers who have made ancient architecture 
their special subject, as Stieglitz and Hirt. Of 
those who have attempted to throw light on the 
subject, some have understood Hebrew but not 
architecture, and some have understood architec¬ 
ture but not Hebrew. Thenius is the first who 
has brought both qualifications to bear upon the 


elucidation of the Bible statement. His scheme, 
however, is liable to some objections. To the 
arrangement of the pillars, for instance (fig. 415), it 
may be objected—1. That, according to the pro¬ 
portions he has given, it is impossible that there 
should be space for a promenade between these 
pillars ; and if a wider space were allowed the 
central area would be too much narrowed ; and 2, 
One does not see what purpose could be served by 
such a crowded range of pillars ; it is neither orna¬ 
mental nor useful. The writer ventures to suggest 
that the four courses of pillars were not on the same 
area, but one above the other, corresponding to the 
four floors of the building. This agrees with the 
statement in the text that ‘ the height thereof was 



d 
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thirty cubits upon four rows of cedar pillars’ (ver. 
2), i. e ., the whole height was divided among the 
four rows or courses of pillars; and an arrange¬ 
ment is produced very like what one sees in 
Oriental halls in the present day. It may be 
doubted also if for a building intended evidently to 
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contain a large number of people, entrance to the 
galleries would be effected by a stair in the wall; it 



419. 

is more probable that a wide stair (< d , fig. 418) gave 
access to them. In accordance with these sugges- 










420. 


tions the plan of this great hall may be given, as in 
figs. 418 and 419; fig. 420 gives a sectional view 
of it. In figs. 419 and 420 there is introduced a 
passage running round the interior of the gallery, 
and giving access to the rooms; this is perhaps 
unnecessary, as the chambers communicated with 
each other ; but it is a possible arrangement, and 
is therefore given.—W. L. A. 

PALAIRET, Elias, was one of the latest of 
the Classical commentators who attempted to illus¬ 
trate the language of the N. T. from the usage of 
the various authors of classic Greek, a line of inter¬ 
pretation which, in the early part of the last cen¬ 
tury, grew into especial favour with many eminent 
scholars, both on the continent and in this country. 
Palairet, who was a French Protestant minister, 
living at Tournay in Belgium, published at Leyden, 
in 1752, in an octavo volume, some short notes of 
classical illustrations of sundry passages of the N. T. 
These he entitled: ‘ Observationsphilologico-criticcc 
in Sacros Novi Feeder is libros. ’ These notes indicate 
much learning, but they partake of the fault of the 
school, by exaggerating the likeness of the sacred 
to the classic Greek authors. Palairet, who seems 
to have afterwards undertaken the pastorship of a 
French congregation at Greenwich, issued in the 
year 1755 a specimen, printed in London, of a 
much larger work, partaking of the character of a 
continuous commentary on all the books of the 
N. T., on the principles of his Observations. The 
work, however, which was to have been published 
by subscription, never appeared.—P. H. 

PALESTINE (nt$S; UaXaurrlw; Palccstina ), 

the name now generally given to the country 
originally promised to, and long occupied by, 
the Israelites. The name is not strictly accu¬ 
rate. Its use in this extended sense is compara¬ 
tively modern, but it has, in recent times, become 
so definite and so universal among Biblical geo¬ 
graphers and Eastern travellers, that it appears 
to be the most appropriate to place at the head of 
an article in which it is intended to give a general 
description of the geography of the Holy Land. 


The name is Biblical in its origin ; but let it be un¬ 
derstood at the outset, that, in the sense in which it 
is now employed, it does not occur in the original 
language of Scripture, nor in the A. V. Both in 
the English form Palestine (Joel iii. 4), and in the 
Latin Palestina (Exod. xv. 14; Is. xiv. 29, 31), 
it means Philistia , ‘the land of the Philistines;’ 
and so it was understood by our translators. In 
the present article it is used in a much wider sense. 
It is employed in the same sense in which most of 
the Greek and Roman geographers understood it 
—as denoting the whole land allotted to the twelve 
tribes of Israel by Joshua. Some recent writers 
confine the name to the country west of the Jordan, 
and extending from Dan on the north to Beersheba 
on the south. Others again appear to extend it 
northwards as far as the parallel of Hamath, and 
southward to the borders of Egypt. It is here used, 
however, to denote the country lying on the east 
as well as the west side of the Jordan ; while, on 
the other hand, it is confined to the territory actually 
divided by lot among the Israelites, thus excluding 
large sections of what is generally known as * The 
Land of Promise.’ Palestine, in fact, is here taken 
as synonymous with ‘The Holy Land,’—the land 
given by the Lord to his chosen people, and long 
held by them.* 

For the sake of order, and to give as full a view 
of the country as the necessarily narrow limits of 
this work will permit, the following points will be 
taken up in succession :— 

I. The Situation and Boundaries of Palestine. 

II. The Names which have been given to the 
country in ancient and modern times. 

III. The Physical Geography of Palestine, in- 
cludingan account of its climate, plants, and animals. 

IV. The Geology. 

V. The Political and Historical Geography, with 
notices of the Inhabitants, ancient and modern. 

The Situation and Boundaries. —The geo¬ 
graphical position of Palestine is peculiar. It is 
central, and yet almost completely isolated. It 
commands equal facilities of access to Europe, 
Africa, and Asia; while, in one point of view, it 
stands apart from all. The Jews regarded it as 
the centre of the earth; and apparently to this 
view the prophet Ezekiel refers when he says, 
‘Thus saith the Lord God, This is Jerusalem : I 
have set it in the midst of the nations and countries 
that are round about her ’ (v. 5). The idea was 
adopted and perhaps unduly expanded by the Rab¬ 
bins and some of the early Christian fathers ;f but 

* It will afterwards be shown that the boundaries 
of Palestine did not exactly correspond on the north 
and south with the country allotted to the tribes, 
yet they did very nearly correspond with the terri¬ 
tory eventually occupied. Asher’s portion reached 
as far north as Zidon; but the tribe does not ap¬ 
pear to have extended its conquests beyond the 
Litany. The boundary of Judah was from Kadesh 
to the river of Egypt (el-Arish), but the arid plain 
south of Beersheba was never occupied. 

F One of the absurd Christian traditions still 
preserved in Jerusalem is, that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the physical centre of the earth ; 
and a spot is marked by a circle of marble pave¬ 
ment and a short column under the dome of the 
Greek Church, which is said to be the exact point, 
as indicated by our Lord himself ( Handbook , p. 
164). 
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it is, in principle, strictly true. Palestine stood 
midway between the three greatest ancient nations, 
Assyria, Egypt, and Greece. It was for many 
centuries the centre, and the only centre, of re¬ 
ligious light and of real civilization, from which 
all other nations, directly or indirectly, drew their 
supplies. It is a remarkable fact, a fact which 
every thoughtful student of history must admit, 
that during the whole period of Jewish history, 
light—intellectual, moral, and religious—radiated 
from Palestine, and from it alone. The farther one 
receded from that land, the more dim the light 
became ; and the nearer one approached, it shone 
with the purer radiance. The heavenly knowledge 
communicated in ‘sundry times and divers manners’ 
through the Jewish patriarchs and prophets, was 
unfolded and perfected by our Lord and his apo¬ 
stles. In their age, Palestine became the birth¬ 
place of intellectual life and civil and religious 
liberty. From these have since been developed all 
the scientific triumphs, all the social progress, and 
all the moral greatness and grandeur of the civilized 
world. There was a fulness of prophetic meaning 
in the words of Isaiah, which is only now beginning 
to be lightly understood and appreciated ; ‘Out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among 
the nations, and shall rebuke many people; and 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks’ (ii. 3, 4). 

Palestine is, by the peculiarity of its situation, 
almost isolated. Connected physically with the 
great body of the Asiatic continent, it is yet separ¬ 
ated from the habitable parts of it by the arid 
desert of Arabia, which extends from the eastern 
border of Syria to the banks of the Euphrates, a 
distance of nearly 300 miles. Another desert, not 
altogether so wide nor so difficult, sweeps along the 
southern confines of Palestine, as a barrier against 
all Egyptian invaders, and in a great measure pre¬ 
venting communication with that nation. The 
Mediterranean completely shut out the western 
world. Thus, on three of its sides—the east, the 
south, and the west—was Palestine isolated. Its 
only direct link of connection with the outer world 
was Syria on the north ; and even there, the lofty 
chains of Lebanon and Hermon confined the chan¬ 
nel of communication to one narrow pass, the 
valley of Coele-Syria. ‘ These,’ says Stanley, 

* were the natural fortifications of that vineyard 
which was ‘ hedged round about ’ with tower and 
trench, sea and desert, against the ‘ boars of the 
wood’ and ‘the beasts of the field” (Sin. and Pal ., 
p. 114). 

It was not without a wise object the Almighty 
located his chosen people in such a land. During 
a long course of ages they were designed to be the 
sole preservers of a true faith, and the sole guardians 
of a divine revelation. It was needful, therefore, 
to separate them geographically from the evil 
example and evil influences of heathen nations; 
and by the munitions of nature to defend them, 
and that precious record of God’s will committed 
to their custody, from all assaults, physical as well 
as moral. It has been well said by a recent 
thoughtful writer, that ‘ the more we learn of its 
relative position in regard to surrounding countries, 
and of its own distinctive characteristics, the more | 
clearly is the wisdom of Heaven recognised in its 
special adaptation to the purposes for which it was 
chosen and consecrated’ (Drew, Scripture Lands , 1 


p. 2). But when Judaism was at length developed 
into Christianity—when Pile grand scheme of re¬ 
demption was removed, by the sufferings and death 
of the divine Saviour in Palestine, from the region 
of dim prophecy into that of history ; then the 
religion of God was finally severed from its con¬ 
nection, hitherto necessary, with a specific country 
and a chosen people—it became the religion of 
mankind. Then Palestine ceased to be God’s 
country, and Israel to be God’s people. The 
isolation of the land hitherto preserved the true 
faith ; the exclusiveness of the people formed an 
effectual safeguard against the admission of the 
philosophical speculations and corrupt practices of 
other nations ; but after the resurrection of Christ, 
and the establishment of that pure, rational, spiri¬ 
tual faith revealed in the N. T., such material 
defences were no longer requisite. They would 
have been even prejudicial to the truth. Palestine 
was the cradle of the religion of God; on reaching 
full maturity, the cradle was no longer a fitting 
abode ; the world then became its home and 
sphere of action. And at that transition period 
the position of Palestine appeared as if specially 
designed to favour and consummate the divine 
plan, by the ready access it afforded for the mes¬ 
sengers of truth to every kingdom of the known 
world. Before the establishment of Christianity, 
the sea had become the highway of nations. The 
Mediterranean, hitherto a barrier, was now the 
easiest channel of communication ; and from the 
shores of Palestine the Gospel of Jesus was wafted 
away to the populous shores and crowded cities of 
the great nations of the West. It is thus that 
a careful study of the geographical position, the 
physical aspect, and past history of Palestine, is 
calculated to throw clear light on the development 
of the divine plan of salvation ; and to afford some 
little insight into the councils of Jehovah. 

Climate has a great influence upon man. That 
climate which is best adapted to develope the phy¬ 
sical frame, to foster its powers, and to preserve 
them longest in healthy and manly vigour, is the 
most conducive to pure morality and intellectual 
growth. The heat of the tropics begets lassitude 
and luxurious effeminacy, while the cold of the 
arctic regions cramps the energies, and tends to 
check those lofty flights of poetic genius which 
give such a charm and sweetness to human life. 
Situated about midway between the equator and 
the polar circle, Palestine enjoys one of the finest 
climates in the world. Fresh sea-breezes temper 
the summer heats ; the forests and abundant vege¬ 
tation which once clothed the land diffused an 
agreeable moisture through the bright sunny at¬ 
mosphere ; while the hills and mountains made 
active and constant exercise necessary, and thus 
gave strength and elasticity to the frame. Pales¬ 
tine has given to the world some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished examples of high poetic genius, of 
profound wisdom, of self-denying patriotism, of 
undaunted courage, and of bodily strength. The 
geographical position and physical structure of the 
land had much to do with this. God in his 
infinite wisdom and love placed his elect people in 
the veiy best position for the development of all 
that was great and good.* Well might the Lord 

* This subject is well brought out by Drew in 
his Scripture Lands , pp. 10, seq. He shows not 
merely the effects of climate upon man physically 
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say by the mouth of his prophet, 4 What could I 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it?’ (Is. v. 4). 

The Boundaries of Palestine require to be defined 
with care and minuteness. Much confusion has 
arisen in Biblical geography from the way in which 
this subject has been treated, and from the diver¬ 
sity of views which prevails. No two writers 
agree on all points. The accounts of ancient geo¬ 
graphers—Greek, Roman, and Jewish—are un¬ 
satisfactory, and sometimes contradictory; and 
when we come down to more modern times we do 
not find much improvement. Some authors con¬ 
found Palestine with 4 the Land of Promise,’ as 
mentioned in Genesis and Exodus, and with the 
land defined by Moses in the book of Numbers 
(Reland, Pal. , 113, seq. ; Cellarius, Geogr. ii. 464, 
seq. ; Hales, Anal, of Chronology, i. 413 ; Kitto, 
Physical Hist, of Pal., p. xxviii. ; Jahn, Biblical 
Antiquities; Encyclopccd. Britan., art. Palestine, 
8th ed.) Others confine the name to the territory 
west of the Jordan, and reaching from Dan to 
Beersheba (Grove, in Smith’s Diet, of Bible, art. 
Palestine). Even Dean Stanley, usually so accu¬ 
rate and so careful in his geographical details, does 
not express his views with sufficient clearness on 
this point (Sin. and Pal., pp. ill, 114). 

It may be well, therefore, in this place, to state 
precisely the several boundaries of the country 
mentioned in the Bible :—(1), As promised to 
Abraham and his seed ; (2), As described by 
Moses before his death ; (3), As actually allotted to 
the twelve tribes by Joshua ; and (4), As set forth 
in the prophetic vision of Ezekiel. This, it is hoped, 
will prevent misconception and confusion, and will 
contribute to a fuller understanding of one of the 
most important branches of Biblical geography. 
It will show, too, how far Palestine, as the name 
is now applied, corresponds in extent and boun¬ 
daries with those lands described by the ancient 
prophets. 

( 1 .) Boundaries of the Land promised to Abra¬ 
ham. —The first promises made to Abraham were 
indefinite. A country was ensured to him, but its 
limits were not stated. The Lord said to him at 
Sichem, 4 Unto thy seed will I give this land’ 
(Gen. xii. 7) ; and again, on the heights of Bethel, 
after Lot had left him, 4 Lift up now thine eyes, 
and look from the place where thou art, north¬ 
ward, and southward, and eastward, and west¬ 
ward ; for all the land which thou seest, to thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed for ever’ (xiii. 14, 
15). It was a commanding spot, but still that 
view did not embrace one-fourth of Palestine. At 
length, however, the boundaries were defined ; in 
general terms, it is true, but still with sufficient 
clearness to indicate the vast extent of territory 


and morally, but also the effects of the circum¬ 
stances amid which they were placed, and the 
people by whom they were surrounded, in mould¬ 
ing the manners and training the warriors of Israel. 
It is worthy of note, also, as tending to corroborate 
the above view of the influence of climate upon 
character, that the inhabitants of the plain of 
Sodom—a low, hot, unhealthy region—were the 
most corrupt in western Asia; and Lot’s brief resi¬ 
dence among them appears to have had a fatal 
influence on himself and his family, destroying in 
them all principles of pure morality and even of 
shame. 


I promised to Abraham’s descendants ; 4 In the same 
| day the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, 
saying, unto thy seed have I given this land, from 
the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates' (xv. 18). 4 The river of Egypt’ was 

doubtless the Nile. It should be observed that 
the Hebrew word is "IHJ, river (LXX., Troraiios), 

and not ‘ wady,’ or 4 torrent bed,’ as in 

Num. xxxiv. 5 (LXX., x e ' L l XCL PP 0 ^)\ where Wady 
el-Arish seems to be meant (see Ivalisch, Delitzsch, 
etc., ad loc.) From the banks of the Nile, then, 
to the Euphrates, the country promised to the 
patriarch extended. The covenant was renewed 
with the Israelites just after their departure from 
Egypt, and the boundaries of the land were given 
with more fulness : 4 1 will set thy bounds from the 
Red Sea even to the Sea of the Philistines (the 
Mediterranean) ; and from the desert (of Sinai) 
unto the river’ (Euphrates ; “IPOmy ; eus rod 
geyaXov TTorajUiov ijveppaTOV ; Exod. xxiii. 31).* 

But this great territory was promised upon cer¬ 
tain specific conditions. The people were, on then- 
part, to be faithful to God (vers. 22, 23). They 
d.d not fulfil these conditions, and therefore the 
whole land was not given to them (see Josh, xxiii. 
13-16; Judg. ii. 20-23). But though the whole 
land was never occupied by the Israelites, there 
was a near approach to the possession of it, or the 
exercise of sovereignty over it, in the days of David, 
of whom it is recorded : 4 David smote also Hadad- 
ezer, the son of Rehob, king of Zobah, as he went 
to recover his border at the river Euphrates' (2 Sam. 
viii. 3). That warlike monarch conquered the 
kingdoms of Hamath, Zobah, Damascus, Moab, 
Ammon, Amalek, Philistia, and Edom (vers. 5-14) 
—the whole country, in fact, from the border of 
Egypt to the river Euphrates, and from the Arabian 
desert to the Mediterranean. This was the land 
given in covenant promise to Abraham ; but it was 
never included under the name Palestine. 

(2.) The lai\d described by Moses in Num. xxxiv. 
1-12 is much more limited in extent than that pro¬ 
mised to Abraham. He calls it 4 the Land of 
Canaan—the land that shall fall unto you for an 
inheritance’ (ver. 2). Its boundaries are defined 
with great precision. On the south the border 
reached from Kadesh-barnea in the Arabah, on 
the confines of Edom, across the 4 wilderness of 
wandering,’ to the torrent f of Egypt, doubtless that 
now known as Wady el-Arish. The Great Sea was 


* Reland’s note* upon this passage is deserving 
of attention : 4 Adeoque distinguenda est promissio 
possessionis hmreditarise (quae complectitur regio- 
nem sorte inter tribus novem et dimidiam distn- 
butam ad occidentem Jordanis) et promissio do- 
minii, id est, illius terrse quam aliquando acquisituri 
essent, uti sub imperio Davidis et Salomonis vere 
ad mare Suph et Euphratem dominati sunt, quum 
alias regiones olim ipsis haud assignatas adsci- 
verunt’ ( Palcestina, p. 20). The distinction here 
drawn is ingenious, but it is not supported by any 
Scriptural authority. The true reason why the 
Israelites did not inherit and possess the whole land 
of promise is plainly stated in Scripture. 

f The word is here 4 torrent,’ and not “irO, 
4 river.’ This important distinction has been over¬ 
looked by, Dr. Keith and others (Land of Israel, 
pp. 85, seq. ; Bochart, Opera, iii. p. 764; Shaw, 
Travels, ii. 45, seq.) 
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its western border. The northern is thus defined : 
‘ And this shall be your north border; from the 
great sea ye shall point out for you Mount Hor; 
from Mount Hor ye shall point out unto the en¬ 
trance of Hamath; and the goings forth of the 
border shall be to Zedad ; and the border shall go 
on to Ziphron, and the goings out of it shall be at 
Hazar-enan’ (vers. 7-9). The interpretation of this 
passage has given rise to much controversy. Dr. 
Keith argues with considerable force and learning 
that Mount Hor, or, as it is in the Hebrew, Hor 

Ha-Har ("IHH *1H), is Mount Casius, and that the 

chasm of the Orontes at Antioch is * the entrance 
of Hamath.’ This view, however, is rendered al¬ 
together untenable by more recent researches, and 
especially by the discovery of the sites of Riblah 
and Zedad (but see Keith’s Land of Israel , pp. 
92-105). Dr. Kitto, on the other hand, following 
Reland (Pal. 118, seq.), Bochart ( Opera , i. 307), 
and Cellarius ( Geogr ., ii. 464, seq .), locates this 
northern border-line near the parallel of Sidon, 
making some peak of southern Lebanon Mount 
Hor, and the lower extremity of the valley of 
Coele-Syria the ‘entrance of Hamath.’ 

The writer of this article considers both these 
views erroneous. He had opportunities of survey¬ 
ing the whole region with the view of solving this 
geographical puzzle, and discovering the northern 
border as defined by Moses. He believes that he 
has been successful. The land, or kingdom of 
Hamath, is the great plain which extends on both 
banks of the Orontes from the city of Hamath 
up to the great fountain near Riblah. The ‘ en¬ 
trance of Hamath’ is the entrance from the Great 
Sea, from the west (vers. 7, 8). Here there is but 
one entrance, and no traveller can fail to see it. 
The range of Lebanon runs parallel to the sea- 
coast from the plain of Acre to a point oppo¬ 
site the plain of Hamath; there it terminates 
abruptly. A few miles to the north the range of 
Bargylus begins and runs in the same line to 
Antioch. Between the two is a pass or gap, 
which forms the natural and indeed the only 
entrance to Hamath from the sea and the western 
coast. To this day natives sometimes call it B&b 
Hamah , ‘ The door of Plamath.’ 

This view is corroborated by several incidental 
notices in Scripture. A comparison of Ezek. 
xlvii. 15 with verse 20, and Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, 
shows that ‘ the way of Hethlon, as men go to 
Zedad’ (from the sea), was identical with ‘ the 
entrance of ITamath.’ Now the site of Zedad is 
the village of Sndnd. , which lies in the plain due 
east of the pass between the Lebanon and Bargy¬ 
lus ranges [Zedad]. And further, the territory of 
Hamath was included in the land described by 
Moses (Num. xxxiv. 8-11), and by Ezekiel (xlvii. 
15-20): and ‘the entrance to Hamath’ is one of 
the marks of its northern border; consequently, to 
place it in the parallel of Sidon, or at the base of 
Mount Hermon, is manifestly inaccurate, for this is 
far south of Hamath. Again, that portion of the 
country not subdued by Joshua, and yet included 
in the description of Moses, extended ‘ from Baal- 
gad under Mount Hermon unto the entering into 
Hamath,’ embracing the land of the Giblites and 
all Anti-Lebanon (Josh. xiii. 5 ; cf. Judg. iii. 3) ; 
that is, all the two ridges of Lebanon from their 
southern to their northern extremities (cf. I Kings 
viii. 65 ; 2 Chron. vii. 8; 2 Kings xiv. 25). Van 


de Velde appears to make the northern end of 
Coele-Syria, where that valley opens upon the 
plain of Hamath, ‘ the entrance of Hamath’ (Tra¬ 
vels, ii. 470) ; and Stanley adopts the same view 
(Sin. and Pal., 399). But this is inadmissible, be¬ 
cause (a), This is not, and could not be the en¬ 
trance of Hamath from the sea, though it may be 
from Palestine ; (b), This opening of the valley cf 
Coele-Syria is considerably to the south of Riblah, 
Zedad, and Ziphron—all of which were within the 
promised land ; and (e), The valley of Coele-Syria 
adjoins the extreme southern border of Hamath 
(see Hamath; Porter’s Damascus , ii. 354; Robin¬ 
son, B. R., iii. 568). 

The settlement of the ‘entrance of Hamath’ 
fixes the position of Mount Hor. Hor Ha-Har 
must be the northern and culminating peak of the 
Lebanon range near the cedars. And this is em¬ 
phatically the mountain as seen from the sea, or 
from the western coast. The northern border, 
therefore, beginning at the sea, apparently at or 
near the mouth of the river Eleutherus, ran east¬ 
ward to the northern peak of Lebanon; thence it 
swept round through the pass, and extended north¬ 
east to Hamath; then it turned south-east by 
Ziphron (Zifrun), and Zedad (Sudud), to Hazar- 
enan (Kuryetein). 

The east border has some well-known landmarks 
—Riblah, the Sea of Chinnereth, and the Jordan to 
the Dead Sea (Num. xxxiv. 10-12). The line ran 
down the valley of Coele-Syria and the Jordan, 
thus excluding the whole kingdom of Damascus, 
with Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. It would seem, 
however, that the country east of the Jordan was 
excluded by Moses, not because he regarded it as 
beyond the proper boundaries of the land of Israel, 
but because it had been already apportioned by 
him to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh 
(xxxii. 1-33 ; xxxiii. 50-54). 

The Israelites were never in actual possession of 
all this territory, though David extended his con¬ 
quests beyond it, and Solomon for a time exacted 
tribute from its various tribes and nations. The 
southern seabord, and a large section of the 
Shephelah, remained in the hands of the warlike 
Philistines. The Phoenicians held the coast-plain 
north of Carmel; and the chain of Lebanon, from 
Sidon northward, continued in possession of the 
Giblites and other mountain tribes (Judg. iii. 1-3). 
It is worthy of note that the sacred writer, when 
reckoning up the regions still to be conquered, 
was guided not by the words of the Abrahamic 
covenant, but by the description of Moses (Josh, 
xiii. 2-6). And the reason why this whole land 
was not given to the Israelites is plainly stated. 
The Lord kept some of the aboriginal inhabitants 
in it for the purpose of chastising the criminal 
slothfulness, and the thoughtlessness and rebellion 
of his people (Judg. iii. 4; see Masius and Keil, 
ad loc.) Such, then, is the land described by 
Moses ; but the name Palestine was never given to 
so extensive a region. 

(3.) The boundaries of the land allotted by Moses 
and Joshua to the twelve tribes are given in the fol¬ 
lowing passages—those of the land east of the 
Jordan in Num. xxxii. and Josh. xiii. 8-32; on the 
west side in Josh, xv.-xix. 

The south border was identical with that de¬ 
scribed by Moses (cf. Num. xxxiv. 3-5 ; Josh. xv. 
2-4). The west border was also the same; the 
possessions of the western tribes reaching in every 
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instance to the sea (Josh. xv. it ; xvi. 3, 8; xvii. 
9, 10; xix. 29). The north border had Zidon as 
its landmark on the coast. Thence it was drawn 
south-east across Lebanon, probably along the line 
of the ancient Phoenician road by Kulaat esh- 
Shukif to Ijon and Dan (Josh. xix. 28; 1 Kings 
xv. 20); thence it passed over the southern shoulder 
of Hermon, and across the plateau of Hauran to 
the northern end of the mountains of Bashan 
(Num. xxxii. 33 ; Deut. iii. 8-14 ; Josh. xii. 4-6). 
The only landmark on the east border is Salcah 
(Josh. xii. 5 ; xiii. 11 ; Deut. iii. 10). From Sal¬ 
cah it appears to have run south-west along the 
border of the Arabian Midbar to the bank of the 
river Arnon (Josh. xii. 1, 2). Here it turned west¬ 
ward, and followed the course of the river to the 
Dead Sea, thus excluding the territory of Moab 
and Edom. 

The country allotted to the tribes was thus con¬ 
siderably smaller than that described by Moses; 
and it was not more than one-third the extent of | 
that given in covenant promise to Abraham. And 
even all allotted was never completely conquered 
and occupied. The Philistines and Phoenicians 
still possessed their cities along the coast (Judg. i. 
19, 31); some of the northern tribes held their 
mountain fastnesses (ver. 33) ; and the Geshurites 
and Maachathites continued in their rocky strong¬ 
holds in Bashan (Josh. xiii. 13). 

(4.) The land described in the prophetic vision of 
Ezekiel is conterminate on the south, west, and 
north, with that of Moses. Its eastern boundary 
is different. Its landmarks are Hazar-enan, Hau¬ 
ran, Damascus, Gilead, and ‘ the land of Israel by 
Jordan’ (xlvii. 17, 18). The last point is indefi¬ 
nite; but probably it means that section east of 
the Jordan, in Moab, which was assigned to Reu¬ 
ben. This land, therefore, includes, in addition to 
that of Moses, the whole kingdom of Damascus, 
and the possessions of Reuben, Gad, and half 
Manasseh. 

These facts and descriptions will serve, it is 
hoped, to keep before the student’s mind the im¬ 
portant distinction between the land promised in 
covenant to Abraham, the land defined by Moses, 
the land allotted to the twelve tribes, and the land 
depicted by Ezekiel. 

The country to which the name Palestine is now 
usually given does not exactly correspond with any 
of these. It is smaller than them all. Its boun¬ 
daries have never been laid down with geographi¬ 
cal precision ; but they may be stated approxi¬ 
mately as follows :—On the south a line drawn 
from the lower end of the Dead Sea to Beersheba 
and Gaza; on the west, the Mediterranean ; 011 
the north, a line drawn from the mouth of the 
river Litany to Dan, and thence across Jebel el- 
Hish and the plain of Hauran to the northern 
end of the Hauran mountains ; on the east, a line 
running from the north-eastern angle through Sal¬ 
cah to Kerak and the Dead Sea. The length of 
Palestine is thus 140 English miles. Its breadth 
on the south is 75 miles, and on the north about 
100. Its superficial area may be estimated at 
12,000 square miles. Its southern extremity, the 
end of the Dead Sea, is in lat. N. 31 0 5'; and its 
northern, at the mouth of the Litany, 33 0 25'. Its 
most westerly point, at Gaza, is in long. E. 34 0 
30'; and its most easterly, at Salcah, 36° 37'. 

The eastern shore of the Mediterranean runs in 
nearly a straight line from Egypt to Asia Minor, 
VOL. ill. * 


and of this line the seabord of Palestine forms 
about one-third towards, not at, its southern end ; 
—Gaza being 50 miles distant from Egypt, while 
the mouth of the Litany is 250 from Asia Minor. 
Palestine occupies the whole breadth of the habit¬ 
able land between the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian desert. Its boundaries on three sides are 
therefore natural, and may be said to be impassable 
—on the west the sea, and on the south and east 
the desert; not, however, a desert of sand, nor a 
desert altogether barren, but rather a bleak dry 
region, with a thin, flinty soil, yielding some toler¬ 
able pasture in spring, though almost bare as a 
rock in summer and autumn. Nature thus pre¬ 
vented the extension of the Israelitish territory in 
these directions, and likewise prevented the close 
approach of any settled nation; but it left free 
scope for flocks and herds, and a noble field for 
the training of an active, hardy race of shepherd 
warriors, such as David so often led to victory. 

On the south-east, Palestine bordered on Edom ; 
but the Dead Sea, the deep valley of the Arabah, 
and the rugged Wilderness of Judaea, formed natural 
barriers which prevented all close intercourse. 
Hostile armies found it difficult to pass them, and 
a few resolute men could guard the defiles. On 
the northern border lay the countries of Damascus 
and Phoenicia, and intercourse with these had a 
serious effect on the northern tribes. The distinc¬ 
tion between Jew and Gentile soon became less 
sharply defined there than elsewhere. The former 
lost much of their exclusiveness, and their faith lost 
proportionably in purity. Idolatry was easily esta¬ 
blished in the chief places of the northern kingdom, 
and the borrowed Baalim of Phoenicia became in 
time the popular deities of the land (1 Kings xviii.) 
This fact of itself shows how wise was that provi¬ 
dential arrangement which located the people of 
God in an isolated land, and prevented, by the 
barriers of nature, any close intercourse with those 
irrational systems, and barbarous and often obscene 
rites, which, under the name of religion, prevailed 
among the nations of the world. 

It must strike every thoughtful man how very 
small a country Palestine is, to have occupied such 
an important place in the world’s history, and to 
have produced such wondrous effects on the destiny 
of mankind. It is not quite double the size of 
Wales. Belgium is the nearest to it in extent 
among the kingdoms of modern Europe ; it was 
considerably smaller than Holland, Hanover, and 
Switzerland. Its clear atmosphere, and the pecu¬ 
liarity of its physical structure—having a mountain 
range running down its centre—make it appear to 
the traveller’s eye smaller than it really is. From 
almost every prominent peak in Central Palestine, 
the eastern, western, and northern boundaries are 
in view. The writer, on one occasion, saw nearly 
the entire country from the top of Mount Hermon 
—the Mediterranean on the west, the mountains of 
Bashan on the east, and the Dead Sea away on 
the distant south. 

II. The Names. —It is important to know the 
origin, history, and exact signification of the several 
names which in the Bible and in classic writers 
are given to Palestine. The name Palestine itself, 
though of comparatively recent date, as applied to 
the whole country, demands our first notice. 

I. Palestine .—In the A. V. of the Bible, the 

I word ‘ Palestine’ only occurs in Joel iii. 4 (JtWh 

2 c 
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D&vD } Ta\i\aLa aXXo<puXwu, terminus Paleestkin- 
orurn) ; ‘ What have ye to do with me, 0 Tyre, 
and Zidon, and all the coasts of Palestine ?’ Here 
the name is confined to Philistia. In three pas¬ 
sages (Exod. xv. 14; Is. xiv. 29, 31), we have the 
Latin form Palestina ; but the meaning is the same, 
and hence the Septuagint renders it in one case 
<J?vXi<TTielfjL i and in the others a\X 6 (pvXoi. 

The Hebrew word probably comes from 

the Ethiopic root ,falasa , ‘towander,’ 

or ‘ emigrate,’ and hence will signify ‘ the 

nation of emigrants’—the Philistines having emi¬ 
grated from Africa (Philistines ; see Reland, 
Pal., 73, seq.) The people gave their name to the 
territory in which they settled on the south-west 
coast of Palestine. Such is the meaning given to 

the word fl^D by the sacred writers. In this 
sense, also, Josephus uses the Greek equivalent 
UaXaLcrTLvrj (Antiq. i. 6. 2; ii. 15. 3). But it 
would seem that even before his time the Greek 
name began to be employed in a more extended 
signification. Herodotus states, that all the country 
from Phoenicia to Egypt is called Palestine (vii. 89) ; 
and he calls the Jews ‘ Syrians of Palestine’ (iii. 5, 
91). This extension of the name doubtless arose 
from the fact, that when the Greeks began to hold 
commercial intercourse with Phoenicia and south¬ 
western Asia, they found the coast from Phoenicia 
to Egypt in possession of the Philistines; and 
consequently they applied the name Palccstina 
loosely to the whole country reaching from the sea 
to the desert. Josephus uses it in this sense in a 
few instances (Antiq. viii. 10. 3) ; and Philo says, 
* the country of the Sodomites was a district of the 
land of Canaan, which the Syrians afterwards 
called Palestine ’ (De Abraham, xxvi. ; cf. Vita 
Mosis , xxix.) The rabbins also gave the name 
Palestine to all the country occupied by the Jews 
(Reland, 38, seq.) Dion Cassius states, that * an¬ 
ciently the whole country lying between Phoenicia 
and Egypt was called Palestine. It had also 
another adopted name, Judcea ’ (Hist, xxxvii.) 
From this time onward Palestine was the name 
most usually given to the land of Israel; in some 
cases it was confined to the country west of the 
Jordan, but in others it embraced the eastern pro¬ 
vinces (see Reland, and authorities quoted by him, 
39, seq.) By early Christian writers the word was 
generally, though not uniformly, employed in this 
sense. Thus Jerome, in one passage: ‘ terra 
Judaea, quae nunc appellatur Palaestina’ (ad Ezech. 
xxvii.) ; but in another, * Philistiim, qui nunc 
Palsestini vocantur’ (in Am. i. 6 ; cf. Is. xiv. 29). 
Chrysostom usually calls the Land of Israel Pales¬ 
tine (Reland, 40). All ancient writers, therefore, 
did not use the name in the same sense—some 
applying it to the whole country of the Jews, some 
restricting it to Philistia (Theodoret, ad Ps. lix. ; 
Reland, l. c.) Consequently, when the name 
Palestine occurs in classic and early Christian 
writers, the student of geography will require care¬ 
fully to examine the context, that he may ascertain 
whether it is applied to Philistia alone, or to all 
the land of Israel. 

It appears that when our Authorized Version 
was made, the English name Palestine was con¬ 
sidered to be equivalent to Philistia; hence the 
same Hebrew word is sometimes rendered Pales¬ 
tine or Palestina , and sometimes Philistia (Ps. lx. 


8 ; lxxxvii. 4 ; cviii. 9). In no part of Scripture 

is either the Hebrew or the English Pales¬ 

tine or Palestina, used in the sense in which it is 
employed at the head of this article. Its uniform 
and only signification is * Philistia,’ ‘ the land of 
the Philistines’ (Philistia; see Reland, 89, seq. ; 
Rawlinson’s Herodot. , ii. 399, note; Rennell, 
Geogr. of Herodot., pp. 245, seq.) 

2. Canaan (jyjp ; XavoAv). This is the oldest, 

and in the early books of Scripture, the most com¬ 
mon name of Palestine. It is derived from the 
son of Ham, by whose family the country was 
colonised (Gen. ix. 18; x. 15-19; Joseph. Antiq. 
i. 6. 2). It is worthy of note, as tending to con¬ 
firm the accuracy of the early ethnological notices 
in Genesis, that the ancient Phoenicians called 
themselves Canaanites (Kenrick’s Phoenicia , p. 40; 
Reland, p. 7). The name Canaan was confined to 
the district west of the Jordan ; the provinces east 
of the river were always distinguished from it 
(Num. xxxiii. 51 ; Exod. xvi. 35, with Josh. v. 12; 
xxii. 9, 10). Its eastern boundary is thus within 
that of Palestine; but, on the other hand, it 
reached on the north to Hamath (Gen. x. 18, with 
xvii. 8), and probably even farther, for the Arvadite 
is reckoned among the Canaanites, and the earliest 
name of Phoenicia was Cna or Cana [Phoenicia]. 
Wherever the country promised to the Israelites, or 
dwelt in by the patriarchs, is mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, it is called ‘ the land of Canaan ’ (Exod. vi. 
4; xv. 15 ; Lev. xiv. 34; Deut. xxxii. 39 ; Josh, 
xiv. 1 ; Ps. cv. 11), doubtless in reference to the 
promise originally made to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 8). 
A full account of the origin and use of this name 
is given in the article Canaan, Land of (see also 
Reland, I, seq.) 

3. The Land of Promise. —This name originated 
in the divine promise to Abraham—‘ All the land 
which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed for ever’ (Gen. xiii. 15). Its extent and 
boundaries are given by Moses (xv. 18-21; Exod. 
xxiii. 31), and have been already considered. The 
exact phrase, ‘ Land of Promise,’ is not found in 
the O. T., and only once in the N. (Heb. xi. 9, i) 
777 t 9 }s iTra.'yyeXias), but some analogous expression 
is often used by the sacred writers ; thus in Num. 
xxxii. 11, ‘ The land which I sware unto Abraham’ 
(cf. Deut. xxxiv. 1-4 ; Gen. 1 . 24; Ezek. xx. 42 ; 
Acts vii. 5). Such appellations were used when 
the object of the writer was to direct the people’s 
attention to the Abrahamic covenant, either to its 
certainty or to its fulfilment. It is now frequently 
employed by writers on Palestine, who give special 
attention to prophecy (for a good account of it, 
see Reland, 18, seq.) 

4. The Land of Jehovah. —This name is only 
found in Iiosea ix. 3; ‘They shall not dwell in Je¬ 
hovah’s land.’ All the countries of the earth are 
the Lord’s ; but it appears, as Reland states (Pal ., 
p. 16), that in some peculiar way Palestine was es¬ 
pecially God’s land. Thus an express command 
was given, ‘ The land shall not be sold for ever : 
for the land is mine ’ (Lev. xxv. 23) ; and the 

Psalmist says, ‘ Lord, thou hast been favourable 
unto thy land' (lxxxv. 1) ; and still more emphatic 
are the words of Isaiah, ‘ The stretching out of his 
wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Imma¬ 
nuel ’ (viii. 8; cf. Joel i. 6; iii. 2; Jer. xvi. 18). 
The object of these and many similar expressions 
was to show that Jehovah claimed the sole disposal 
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of Palestine. He reserved it for special and holy 
purposes ; and he intended in all time to come to 
dispose of it, whether miraculously or providen¬ 
tially, for carrying out those purposes, either by 
the agency of the Jews or of others. It was the 
only land in which the Lord personally and visibly 
dwelt; first in the Shekinah glory, and again in 
the person of Jesus. For this land, the Lord 
always demanded both a special acknowledgment 
of lordship, and certain stipulated returns to him, 
as tithes and first-fruits (Reland, pp. 16, 17). 

5. Land of Israel ; in N. T. yr) 

’icrparjX). By this name Palestine was distinguished 
from all the other countries of the earth. It began 
to be used after the establishment of the monarchy. 
It occurs first in 1 Sam. xiii. 19, and is occasionally 
used in the later books (2 Kings v. 2 ; vi. 23); 
but Ezekiel employs it more frequently than all 
the sacred writers together; the reason probably 
being that he compares Palestine with other coun¬ 
tries more frequently than any other writer. St. 
Matthew, in relating the story of the infant Saviour’s 
return from Egypt, uses the name ; ‘ He arose, 
and took the young child and his mother, and 
came into the Land of Israel’ (ii. 21). The name 
is found in the Apocryphal books (Tobit i. 4) ; 
in Josephus, who also uses ‘Land of the Hebrews’ 
(Eppaiwv x^P a ) ; an d some of the early Chris¬ 
tian fathers (Reland, p. 9). The name is essen¬ 
tially Jewish; it was familiar to the Rabbins, but, 
in a great measure, unknown to classic writers. 
It is only applied in the Bible to the country which 
was actually occupied by the Israelites ; and so it 
was understood by the Rabbins, who divided the 
whole world into two parts, ‘The land of Israel,’ 
and ‘ the land out of Israel’ (Reland, 9). 

6. The Land (P" 1 NH ; 77 7?)). —This name is given 
to Palestine emphatically, by way of distinction, as 
we call the Word of God the Bible. Thus in Ruth 
(i. 1), ‘There was a famine in the land (f*“!N2) ; 
and in Jer. xii. 11, ‘ The whole land is made 
desolate’ ( 1 . 34) ; and so also in Luke’s Gospel, 

‘ When great famine was throughout all the land' 
(v. 25); and in Matt, xxvii. 45, ‘ Now from the 
sixth hour there was darkness over all the land 
unto the ninth hour.’ This also was a strictly 
Jewish name (Reland, 28, seq.) 

7. Judea or Judcca. —The use of this name in 
the Bible and by classic writers requires to be care¬ 
fully noted. At first, its Hebrew equivalent, 
min\ was confined to the possessions, of the tribe 
of Judah (2 Chron. ix. 11). After the captivity of 
the Northern Kingdom, the name ‘Judah’ became 
identified with the Jewish nation; and hence, during 
the second captivity, TirP, Judaa, was applied to 
all Palestine, and to all the Israelites. In the same 
sense, it was employed in Josephus, in the N. T., 
and in classic writers : and it was even made to 
include the region east of the Jordan. In other 
cases, we find it given as the special name of a 
province of southern Palestine. For fuller infor¬ 
mation, see the article Judaea. 

8 . Holy Land (CHpfl nD'IN ; V yr\ ij &yia ; 

Terra Sancta). Next to Palestine, this is now the 
most familiar name of the country. Zechariah is 
the first who mentions it, ‘ The Lord shall inherit 
Judah, his portion of the Holy Land' (ii. 12). The 
Rabbins constantly use it, and they have detailed, 
with great minuteness, the constituents of its sanc¬ 
tity. They did not regard it as all equally holy. 


Judaea ranked first; after it, the Northern Kingdom; 
and last of all, the territory beyond Jordan (Reland, 
26, seq.) The very dust, and stones, and air of the 
land, are still considered holy by the poor Jews 
(Reland, 25). The early Christian writers call it 
Terra Sancta ( Justin Martyr, Tryphon; Tertullian, 
De Resurrectione; cf. Reland, p. 23). During the 
middle ages, and especially in the time of the Cru¬ 
sades, this name became so common as almost to 
supersede all others. In the present day, it is 
adopted, along with Palestine, as a geographical 
term. It was originally, and is now, applied only 
to the land allotted to the twelve tribes ; and some 
Christian writers appear to confine it to the section 
west of the Jordan. More usually, however, it is 
employed in the same sense as Palestine (Reland, 
pp. 21-28). 

III. Physical Geography. —The physical con¬ 
formation of Palestine is simple, peculiar, and in 
some respects unique. It divides itself into four 
longitudinal belts, each reaching from north to 
south ; and these belts are as distinct in their poli¬ 
tical history as in their physical structure. In fact, 
a careful study of the physical geography of Pa¬ 
lestine—its plains, mountains, valleys, and great 
natural divisions—affords the best key to its his¬ 
tory. The geographer who travels through the 
country, or the student who carefully notes one 
of the best constructed maps, such as Van de 
Velde’s, must observe the belt of plain extending 
along the seabord from the mouth of the Litany 
to Gaza. Narrow on the north, and interrupted by 
three bold promontories, it expands gradually to¬ 
wards the south into a broad champaign. Its low 
elevation and sandy soil make the coast-line tame 
and almost straight. Were it not for the head¬ 
land of Carmel, the shore would be a straight line, 
without bay or promontory. 

From the end of Lebanon on the north, a moun¬ 
tain-range runs through the centre of the country, 
Its course is not parallel to the coast; the lattei 
trends from N. N.E. to S. S. W.; whereas the moun¬ 
tains run more nearly, though not quite, south, thus 
leaving a broader margin of plain at the southern 
extremity. The ridge is intersected near its centre 
by a crossbelt of plain, connecting the Jordan 
valley with the coast. This plain is Esdraelon. 
The sections of the ridge to the north and south of 
it have very different features. That on the north 
is picturesque, and in some places grand. The 
outlines are varied ; lofty peaks spring up at in¬ 
tervals, and are separated by winding wooded 
glens. On the south, the general aspect of the 
ridge is dull and uniform, presenting the appear¬ 
ance of a huge gray wall, as seen from the coast. 
But, in travelling down the road which runs along 
the broad back of the ridge to Jerusalem and He¬ 
bron, the eye sees an endless succession of rounded 
hill-tops, thrown confusedly together, each bare 
and rocky as its neighbour. .South of Hebron, 
these sink into low swelling hills, similar in form, 
but smaller ; and these again gradually melt into 
the desert plain of et-Tih. 

But by far the most remarkable feature of Pales¬ 
tine is the Jordan valley, which runs through the 
land from north to south, straight as an arrow. 
There is nothing like it in the world. It is a rent 
or chasm in the earth’s crust, being everywhere 
below the level of the ocean. This deep valley 
produces a marked effect on the ridges which 
border it. Their sides toward the valley are far 
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more abrupt than elsewhere in Palestine; the ra¬ 
vines that descend from them are deeper and wilder; 
and towards the south, along the shores of the 
Dead Sea, there is a look of rugged grandeur and 
desolation such as is seldom met with. The valley 
is of nearly uniform breadth, about ten miles from 
brow to brow, expanding slightly at Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea, as if greater depth had made some 
enlargement of the lateral boundaries necessary. 
This valley forms a very striking feature on every 
map of Palestine; and it becomes all the more 
striking the more accurately the physical geography 
of the land is delineated. 

The remaining part of Palestine east of the Jor¬ 
dan forms a belt of table-land, to which the central 
valley gives some remarkable features. Every tra¬ 
veller in Palestine is familiar with the mountain- 
range—steep, straight, and of nearly uniform eleva¬ 
tion—which, from every point in Judaea, Samaria, 
and Galilee, bounds the view eastward. This, in 
reality, is not a mountain-range ; it is the side or 
bank of the eastern plateau, which has itself an 
elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet, to which the 
depression of the Jordan adds another thousand. 
At only a few places, on the extreme north, and 
near the centre, do the tops of this ridge rise above 
the general level of the plateau. The ravines that 
descend from it are of great depth. At the north¬ 
east angle of Palestine is an isolated mountain- 
ridge, dividing the fertile table-land of Bashan from 
the arid wastes of Arabia. 

Such is an outline of the general features of Pa¬ 
lestine. It prepares the way for a detailed examin¬ 
ation of the several divisions, and also for a more 
satisfactory review of the historical geography of 
the country. Each great physical feature has exer¬ 
cised from the earliest periods, as will be seen, a 
most important influence upon the people. The 
chasm of the Jordan effectually divided the east 
from the west; and the crossbelt of Esdraelon 
divided almost as effectually the north from the 
south. The maritime plain gave birth to two 
nations, one of merchants, another of warriors. 
It also became, in later ages, the highway between 
Egypt and Assyria. But the steep sides and rugged 
passes of the mountains presented such difficulties, 
that few attempted to invade them. The moun¬ 
tain-ridge of Judah and Samaria was thus isolated ; 
it was defended by a double rampart, an outer and 
an inner. It was the heart and stronghold of the 
Jewish nation ; it was the sanctuary of the Jewish 
faith; and it was the stage on which most of the 
events of the national history were enacted. 

1. The Maritime Plain .—From the bank of the 
Litany on the north, for a distance of some twenty 
miles, the plain is a mere strip, nowhere more than 
two miles wide, and generally much less. The sur¬ 
face is undulating, and intersected by ridges of whit¬ 
ish limestone, which shoot out from Lebanon, and 
break off in cliffs on the shore. Two of them— 
Pas e/-Abiad, ‘The White Cape,’ and Pas en- 
jVahtlra , the ancient ‘ Scala Tyriorum,’ * Ladder 
of Tyre’—rise to a height of from 200 to 300 feet, 
and drop into the deep sea, splendid cliffs of naked 
rock. Though the plain is here broken, and is 
now dreary and desolate, its soil, between the rocks, 
is deep, and of wonderful fertility. It is abundantly 
watered also by copious fountains, and by streams 
from Lebanon. At the widest and best part of it, 
on a low promontory, and an adjoining island, 
stood Tyre, a double city. 


South of the Ladder of Tyre, the features of the 
plain and the coast undergo a total change. This 
promontory, in fact, is the real commencement of 
the maritime plain, and the natural boundary of 
Palestine and Phoenicia [Phoenicia]. The white 
cliffs and bold headlands now disappear ; the shore 
is low and sandy; the plain flat, rich, and loamy, 
and only a few feet above the sea-level. It spreads 
out in long reaches of corn-fields and pasture-lands 
several miles inland, the mountains making a bold 
sweep to the east. On a low bank, projecting into 
the Mediterranean from the centre of this plain, 
stands Acre, the modem as well as the mediaeval 
stronghold of Palestine. Across the plain, a few 
miles southward, flows the river Belus ; and on its 
banks may still be seen that vitreous sand from 
which glass is said to have been first made (Strabo, 
xvi. p. 758; Pliny, xxxvi. 65). Still farther south, 
the Kishon, a sluggish stream with soft sedgy 
banks, falls in from the plain of Esdraelon. There 
is more water and more moisture in this part of the 
plain than in any other part of Palestine ; it is con¬ 
sequently among the most fertile sections of the 
country. 

The course of the Kishon breaks what might be 
called the natural conformation of Palestine. It 
intersects the central mountain range; and a branch, 
or arm of the range, as if displaced by the river, 
shoots out in a north-westerly direction, and pro¬ 
jecting into the Mediterranean, forms a bold head¬ 
land—the only prominent feature along the shore 
of Palestine. This is Carmel. Its elevation is 
about 1S00 feet; its sides are steep and rugged, 
deeply furrowed by ravines, and partially clothed 
with forests of dwarf oaks [Carmel]. There is 
little cultivation on the ridge ; but its pastures are 
rich, and its flowers in early spring bright and 
beautiful. The promontory of Carmel is bluff, but 
as it does not dip into the sea, room is left for a 
good road round its base. 

Immediately south of Carmel the plain again 
opens up, and continues without interruption to 
Gaza. Narrow at first, and broken by a low ridge 
of rocky tells running parallel to the coast, it gra¬ 
dually expands into the undulating pasture-lands of 
Sharon. The plain is not so flat here as at Acre, 
nor is it so well watered; though there are still 
streams and large fountains, with fringes of reeds 
and broad belts of green meadows. Here and 
there are clumps of trees and scraggy copse, the 
remnants of ancient forests ; but most of the plain 
is bare and parched. There is scarcely any culti¬ 
vation. Farther south the surface becomes flatter, 
the average elevation less, and vegetation more 
scanty, owing to the lighter soil and lack of mois¬ 
ture. Around Joppa, Lydda, and Ramleh, are 
pleasant orchards and large olive groves, surrounded 
by wastes of drift sand. Plere Sharon unites with 
Philistia; which, after an interval of bleak downs, 
extends in wide-spreading corn-fields, and vast ex¬ 
panses of rich loamy soil, southward almost to 
the valley of Gerar. This is the Shephelah —‘ the 
low country’ of the Bible ; the home of the Philis¬ 
tines, over which they drove their iron war-chariots, 
and on which they bade defiance to the light moun¬ 
tain-troops of Israel [Philistia]. 

The maritime plain south of Carmel has some 
general features worth of note. Along the whole 
seabord runs a broad belt of drift sand, generally 
flat and wavy, but in places raised up into mounds 
varying from 50 to 200 feet in height. The mounds 
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and drifts are mostly bare and of a ruddy gray 
colour ; though here and there they are covered 
with long wiry grass and bent. The sand is most 
destructive, and nothing can stay its progress. It 
has encircled the ruins of Caesarea with a barren 
desert; it is slowly advancing on the orchards of 
Joppa, threatening them with destruction ; it has 
drifted far inland to Ramleh and Lydda; it has 
almost entirely covered up the city of Ascalon, and 
is now invading the fields, vineyards, and olive- 
groves of Mejdel, liamameh, and other neighbour¬ 
ing villages. From Ascalon southward, the hills 
are higher than elsewhere ; and at Gaza the sand- 
belt is not less than three miles wide. The aspect 
of these bare hills, and long reaches of naked 
drift, is that of utter, terrible desolation. 

Another feature of the plain is the depth of its 
wadys or torrent-beds. At the northern end of 
Sharon, their banks are comparatively low and 
sedgy, bordered by tracts of meadow, which, owing 
to their depression and the accumulation of sand 
along the coast, are overflowed during the rainy 
season, and thus converted into pools and morasses, 
some of which do not entirely dry up during the 
summer. In Philistia the wadys are deeply cut in 
the loamy or sandy soil; their banks are dry, hard, 
and bare ; their beds too are dry, covered with 
dust, white pebbles, and flints. 

The whole plain is bare and bleak. There are 
no trees, no bushes, and no fences of any kind, 
with the exception of one or two small remnants of 
pine and oak forests in the northern part of Sharon, 
and the orchards and olive-groves round a few of 
the principal villages, and the hedges of cactus 
that encircle them. One can ride on for days to¬ 
gether without let or hindrance. In summer, all 
vegetation disappears. The plain stretches out, 
mile after mile, in easy undulations, like great 
waves, everywhere of a brownish gray colour, ap¬ 
pearing as if scathed by lightning. In early spring, 
however, it is totally different. It does not look 
like the same country. It is covered with green 
grass, and, where cultivated, with luxuriant crops 
of green corn; it is all spangled with flowers of 
the brightest colours, and in Sharon with forests 
of gigantic thistles. The colouring then far sur¬ 
passes anything ever seen in Europe ; but still the 
absence of houses, fields, and fences, gives a dreary 
look. The villages are few, mostly very small, and 
very poor, and at long intervals. In Sharon, and 
in the southern section of Philistia, there are 
stretches of twenty miles and more without a vil¬ 
lage. The plain is everywhere dotted, however, 
with low rounded tells —a few of them, as Tell es- 
Safieh, Arak el-Menslnyeh, and others, rising to 
a height of 200 feet and more—and these are 
covered with white debris, intermixed with hewn 
stones and fragments of columns, the remains of 
primaeval cities. The plain has no good quarries ; 
the rock along the coast, and over a great part of 
the plain, is a soft friable sandstone, not fit for 
architectural purposes. The ordinary houses, 
therefore, were built of brick, and soon crumbled 
away, and are now heaps of dust and rubbish. The 
remains of a few temples, and of the churches and 
ramparts erected by the Crusaders at Gaza, Asca¬ 
lon, Lydda, and Caesarea, are almost the only 
relics of antiquity now standing on the maritime 
plain. 

The eastern border of the plain is not very clearly 
defined. The hills melt into it gradually. In one 


place an elongated ridge shoots far down into the 
lowland, such as the ridge at Bethhoron, at Zorah, 
at Deir Dubban, etc. In other places, broad val¬ 
leys run far up among the mountains. These 
ridges and valleys were the border-land of the 
Israelites and Philistines, and were the scenes of 
many a wild foray, and many a hard-fought battle. 
The valleys are exceedingly fertile. 

The breadth of this noble plain varies consider¬ 
ably. At Caesarea on the north, it is not more than 
eight miles wide ; at Joppa it is about twelve ; 
while at Gaza, on the south, it is nearly twenty. Its 
elevation above the level of the sea has not been 
ascertained by measurement, but from its general 
appearance it does not seem to have an average of 
more than 100 feet. 

2. The Central Mountain Range .—The deep 
narrow ravine of the Litany separates Lebanon 
proper from Palestine [Lebanon]. The mountain- 
chain on its southern bank, however, is a natural 
prolongation of that on the northern. Its altitude 
is not so great, but its course is the same, its geo¬ 
logical strata and physical features are the same, 
and when seen from any point, east or west, the 
ridge appears as one. On the south bank of the 
river the ridge is broad, reaching from the Jordan 
valley to the sea, about twenty miles. Its summit 
is mostly an irregular undulating table-land; having 
fertile plains of considerable extent intervening 
between the hill-tops. The outline is varied and 
picturesque; the plains are green with corn and 
grass, and the peaks and ridge backs covered more 
or less densely with forests of oak, terebinth, maple, 
and other trees. The trees grow to a larger size 
than is elsewhere seen in Palestine ; many of them 
would not disgrace the great forests of Europe 
(Van de Velde, i. 170; ii. 418). The watershed 
is much nearer the eastern than the western side ; 
in fact, it is in some places quite close to the eastern 
brow of the ridge, from which short abrupt glens 
descend to the Jordan. The valleys on the western 
slopes are long, winding, and richly wooded ; and 
among them we have the finest—indeed, it might 
be said the only really fine scenery in Western Pa¬ 
lestine. On the lower parts of the declivities, and 
in the beds of the valleys, are still extensive olive 
groves, showing how appropriate was Asher’s bless¬ 
ing, ‘Let him dip his foot in oil’ (Deut. xxxiii. 
24 ; Van de Velde, ii. 407). 

This northern section of the mountain-chain cul¬ 
minates a little to the west of Safed, in Jebel Jermuk 
(4000 ft.), the highest land in Western Palestine. 
Safed itself stands on a commanding peak. P rom 
this point the ridge sinks rapidly, becoming more 
an assemblage of detached hills and ridges than a 
regular chain. It almost looks as if the great 
chain had been shattered to pieces, and the frag¬ 
ments thrown confusedly together. The upland 
plains, which constitute a distinguishing feature of 
the higher section, here become larger and richer, 
with a surface like a bowling-green, and inter¬ 
spersed here and there with corn-fields, olive-groves, 
orchards of pomegranates, apricots, and other 
fruit-trees (Van de Velde, ii. 406). The plain of 
Battauf is ten miles long by about two wide. 
From its eastern end, at Jebel Hattin, another 
plain extends, with gentle undulations, along the 
brow of the basin of Tiberias, southward to Tabor; 
and another runs westward from Hattin to Sefurieh. 
The hill-tops and ridges which separate them are 
rugged, rocky, and thinly covered with dwarf-oak 
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and terebinth, and with jungles of thorn-bushes. 
South of these plains, a transverse ridge of hills, 
commencing with Tabor on the east, extends to the 
plain of Acre on the west. Tabor is green and 
well-wooded [Tabor]. The section adjoining it, 
encircling Nazareth, is mostly bare and rocky 
[Nazareth] ; while the western end presents some 
beautiful scenery—green vales covered with long- 
grass and bright-coloured thistles, winding down 
to the plains on the south and west, between richly- 
wooded peaks and ridges. 

Vegetation among the mountains of Galilee is 
much more abundant than elsewhere west of the 
Jordan. Long rank grass and huge thistles, and a 
splendid variety of wild-flowers, cover mountain, 
vale, and plain, in early spring; and even during 
the heat of summer and the scorching blasts of 
autumn, that parched scathed look, which is uni¬ 
versal farther south, is here unknown. This is 
owing, in part, to the cool breezes from Hermon and 
Lebanon, and in part to the forests which condense 
the moisture of the atmosphere, yielding heavy fertil¬ 
izing dew. Fountains are abundant and copious : 
and the torrent-beds are rarely—many of them 
never—dry. Another fact is deserving of notice. 
The whole region, considering its great fertility and 
beauty, is thinly peopled. A vast portion of it 
appears utterly desolate. The ‘ highways lie waste, 
the earth mourneth and languisheth. ’ The bleak 
mountains of Judah are far more densely peopled 
even yet than this highland paradise. 

The plain of Esdraelon, as stated above, inter¬ 
sects the mountain-chain, and forms a connecting 
link between the maritime plain and the Jordan 
valley. In this respect it may be termed the gate¬ 
way of Central Palestine; and history tells how 
fully, and often how fatally, hostile nations and 
marauding tribes availed themselves of it to enter 
and spoil the land. It joins the plain of Acre on 
the west at the base of Carmel; it is connected 
with Sharon by an easy pass at Megiddo ; and on 
the east, two broad arms stretch down from it in 
gentle slopes to the principal fords and passes of 
the Jordan. Its features and history have already 
been so fully given, that it need not here be de¬ 
scribed [Esdraelon]. 

The isolated ridges of Moreh (now called by 
natives, Jebel-ed-Duhy ; by travellers, Little Her¬ 
mon) and Gilboa, which lie between the eastern 
arms of Esdraelon, present a marked contrast to 
Tabor and the mountains of Galilee. They show 
that the humid and fertile north is giving place to 
the parched and bleak south. They are bare, white, 
and treeless ; and their declivities look in places 
as if they had been covered with flag-stones. They 
are isolated, broken links, lying between the chains 
of Galilee and Samaria. 

While Esdraelon intersects the mountain-chain, 
a portion of the chain, appearing as if displaced, 
shoots out from the mountains of Samaria in a 
north-western direction ; and, running to the Me¬ 
diterranean, intersects the maritime plain. This is 
Carmel, which, though physically united to the 
southern, bears more resemblance, in its luxuriant 
grass, green foliage, and bright flowers, to the 
northern ridge. Carmel and the northern end of 
the Samaria range present the appearance of a 
continuous transverse ridge, enclosing Esdraelon 
on the south. 

Between Esdraelon and Bethel—the territory 
originally allotted to the sons of Joseph, forty miles ' 


in length—the mountain-ridge presents some pecu¬ 
liar and striking features. The summits are more 
rounded and more rocky than those in Galilee ; 
and the sides, though in many places bare, are 
generally clothed with scraggy woods of dwarf 
oak, terebinth, and maple, or with, shrubberies of 
thorn bushes. The fertile upland plains are still 
found here, though smaller than those in Galilee ; 
the largest is the plain of Mukhna, along the 
eastern base of Gerizim, measuring about six 
miles by one. The plains of Sanur, Kubatiyeh, 
and Dothan, are much smaller. The hill-sides 
around them get steeper and wider towards the 
south. The valleys running into Sharon are long, 
winding, mostly tillable, though dry and bare ; 
while those on the east, running into the chasm of 
the Jordan, are deep and abrupt; but being 
abundantly watered by numerous fountains, and 
being planted with olive groves and orchards, they 
have a rich and picturesque appearance (cf. Van do 
Velde, ii. 314). In fact, the eastern declivities of 
the mountains of Ephraim, wild and rugged though 
they are, contain some of the most beautiful 
scenery and some of the most luxuriant orchards 
in Central Palestine (Id., p. 335). Dr. Robinson 
writes of Telluzah, the ancient Tirzah (Cant. vi. 4), 
a few miles north of Nabulus, ‘ The town is sur¬ 
rounded by immense groves of olive trees, planted 
on all the hills around; mostly young and thrifty 
trees ’ (iii. 302); and of one of the great wadys 
east of it, 4 Nowhere in Palestine, not even at Na¬ 
bulus, had I seen such noble brooks of water’ (Id., 
303); and again of the whole district, ‘This tract 
of the Faria, from el-Kurawa in the Ghor to the 
rounded hills which separate it from the plain of 
Sanur, is justly regarded as one of the most fertile 
and valuable regions of Palestine’ (p. 304, cf. 305 
seq.) The features of the mountains are different 
from those of Galilee. Plere there is more wild¬ 
ness and ruggedness, the tracts of level ground are 
smaller, the valleys are narrower, and the banks 
steeper. While the rich upland plains produce 
abundant crops of grain, yet this is a region on the 
whole specially adapted for the cultivation of olives, 
orchards, and vineyards. The more carefully its 
features, soil, and products are examined, the more 
evident does it become that Ephraim was indeed 
blessed with ‘ the chief things of the ancient moun¬ 
tains’—vines, figs, olives, and corn, all growing 
luxuriantly amid the ‘lasting hills.’ It was not in 
vain the dying patriarch deliberately rested his 
right hand on the head of Joseph’s younger son, 
saying, ‘ In thee shall Israel bless, saying, God 
make thee as Ephraim’ (Gen. xlviii. 18-20; cf. 
Stanley, S. and P., p. 226). 

Passing southward from Samaria into Judaea— 
from the territoiy of Ephraim and Manasseh into 
that of Benjamin and Judah—both the physical 
features and the scenery of the range undergo a 
great change. The change does not take place 
rapidly, it is gradual. Immediately south of Shiloh 
the change begins. The little upland plains, which, 
with their green grass and green corn and smooth 
surface, so much relieve the monotony of the moun¬ 
tain-tops, almost disappear in Benjamin, and in 
Judah they are unknown. Those which do exist 
in Benjamin, as the plains of Gibeon and Re- 
phaim, are small and rocky. The soil alike on 
plain, hill, and glen, is poor and scanty ; and the 
gray limestone rock everywhere crops up over it, 
giving the landscape a barren and forbidding 
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aspect. Natural wood disappears : and a few small 
bushes, brambles, or aromatic shrubs, alone ap¬ 
pear upon the hill-sides. The hill-summits now 
assume that singular form which prevails in Judah, 
and which Stanley has well described :—* Rounded 
hills, chiefly of a gray colour—gray partly from 
the limestone of which they are formed, partly 
from the tufts of gray shrub with which their sides 
are thinly clothed—their sides formed into con¬ 
centric rings of rock, which must have served in 
ancient times as supports to the terraces, of which 
there are still traces to the very summits ; valleys, 
or rather the meetings of those gray slopes with the 
beds of dry water-courses at their feet—long sheets 
of bare rock laid like flagstones, side by side, 
along the soil—these are the chief features of the 
greater part of the scenery of the historical parts of 
Palestine. These rounded hills, occasionally stretch¬ 
ing into long undulating ranges, are for the most 
part bare of wood. Forest and large timber are not 
known. Corn-fields and—in the neighbourhood of 
Christian populations as at Bethlehem—vineyards 
creep along the ancient terraces. In the spring 
the hills and valleys are covered with thin grass, 
and the aromatic shrubs which clothe more or less 
almost the whole of Syria and Arabia. But they 
also glow with what is peculiar to Palestine, a pro¬ 
fusion of wild flowers, daisies, the white flower 
called the star of Bethlehem, but especially with a 
blaze of scarlet flowers of all kinds, chiefly ane¬ 
mones, wild tulips, and poppies. Of all the aspects 
of the country this blaze of scarlet colour is perhaps 
the most peculiar’ (A. and P., 136, seq.) 

Fountains are rare, and their supplies of water 
scanty and precarious among the mountains of 
Benjamin and Judah. Wells take their place, 
bored deeply into the white soft limestone rock ; 
covered cisterns, into which the rain-water is 
guided, are also very numerous, and large open 
tanks. The glens which descend westward are long 
and winding, with dry rocky beds, and banks 
breaking down to them in terraced declivities. The 
lower slopes near the plain of Philistia are neither 
so bare nor so rugged as those nearer the crest of 
the ridge. Dwarf trees and extensive shrubberies, 
and aromatic plants, partially cover them ; while 
little groves of olives, and orchards of figs and 
pomegranates, appear around most of the villages. 
The valleys, too, become wider, sometimes expand¬ 
ing, as Surar, es-Sumpt (Elah), and Beit Jibrin, 
into rich and beautiful corn-fields. The eastern 
declivities of the ridge, so fertile and picturesque 
in Samaria, are here a wilderness—bare, white, 
and absolutely desolate ; without trees, or grass, 
or stream, or fountain. Naked slopes of white 
gravel and white rock descend rapidly and irregu¬ 
larly from the brow of the ridge, till at length they 
dip in the frowning precipices of Quarantania, 
Feshkah, Engedi, and Masada, into the Jordan 
Valley or Dead Sea. Naked ravines, too, like 
huge fissures, with perpendicular walls of rock, 
often several hundred feet in height, furrow these 
slopes from top to bottom. The wild and savage 
grandeur of Wadys Farah, el-Ivelt, en-Nar, and 
Khureitfin, is almost appalling. This region is the 
wilderness of Judaea. It extends from the parallel 
of Bethel on the north, to the southern border of 
Palestine. Its length is about forty miles, and its 
breadth averages nine. It has always been a wil¬ 
derness, and it must always continue so (Judg. i. 
16; Matt. iii. D—the home of the wandering 


shepherd (1 Sam. xvii. 28), and the prowling 
bandit (Luke x. 30). It is the only part of Pales¬ 
tine to which that name can be properly applied 
(see Judaea, and Judah). 

In the centre of this bleak and rugged region, on 
the very crest of the mountain ridge, girt about 
with the muniments of nature, stood Jerusalem, 
and the other historic cities and strongholds of the 
kingdom of Judah—many of them taking their 
names from their lofty sites, as Gibeon, and Ramah, 
and Gibeah, and Geba. In vigorous exercise among 
these mountains, and in following and defend¬ 
ing their flocks over the bleak ridges and through 
the wild glens of the wilderness, the hardy soldiers 
of David received their training ; and they proved 
that, in mountain warfare, they were invincible. 
This is not a region for corn. The husbandman 
would obtain from its thin parched soil a poor re¬ 
turn for his hard labour. But the terraced hill¬ 
sides, the warm limestone strata, and the sunny 
skies, render it the very best field for the success¬ 
ful culture of the vine and the fig ; while the aro¬ 
matic shrubs of the wilderness, and the succulent 
herbage among the rocks and glens, afforded suit¬ 
able food for flocks of sheep and goats. The dying 
patriarch appears to have had his eye on this region 
when he blessed Judah in these words : ‘ Binding 
his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the 
choice vine ; he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes : his eyes shall 
be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk ’ 
(Gen, xlix. 11, 12). Though this section of the 
range now seems barren and desolate, no district 
in Palestine bears traces of such dense population 
in former days. Every height is crowned with a 
ruin; the remains of towns and villages thickly 
dot the whole country. Its ruins, its terraced hills, 
and its arid tortuous glens, are now the distinguish¬ 
ing features of Judaea. 

The southern declivities of the mountain-range 
have some marked and peculiar features, which 
probably gained for them a distinctive name, Negeb. 
(See the article Negeb.) From Hebron, where 
the ridge begins to decline, to Beersheba, where 
it finally melts away into the desert of Till, this 
section extends. Here are bare rounded white or 
light-gray hills, gradually becoming smaller and 
farther apart, divided by long irregular dry valleys, 
which slowly become wider and bleaker, until at 
length hill and dale merge into an open undulating 
plateau. The soil on these southern hills is thin 
and poor; but in some of the valleys it is richer, 
and during spring and early summer the pasture is 
luxuriant. It was one of the regions most fre¬ 
quented by the patriarchs. It was a dry parched 
land, as its Scripture name Negeb would seem to 
imply. It contains no perennial streams. Its 
torrent-beds are as dry during a great part of the 
year as its hill-tops; it is only after heavy rains, 
here very rare even in winter, that they contain any 
water. 'Fountains, too, are few and far between ; 
and hence the patriarchs, like the modern nomads 
who pasture their flocks on it, were forced to de¬ 
pend on wells and tanks for their supply of water. 
These are very numerous. Miss Martineau in 
riding from the desert to Hebron, notes, ‘ All the 
day we continually saw gaping wells beside our 
path, and under every angle of the hills where they 
were likely to be kept filled’ [Eastern Life , p. 433). 
Water was absolutely necessary for the wants of 
men and animals; hence the labour expended on 
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wells, and the obstinacy with which rival tribes dis¬ 
puted their possession (Gen. xxi. 25, 30 ; xxvi. 15, 
etc.) Vineyards and olive-groves disappear a few 
miles south of Jerusalem; the larger oak trees, which 
are seen here and there farther north, give place to 
bushes and low shrubs ; cultivated fields, too, and 
all signs of settled habitation, give place to rude 
enclosures for sheep, and black tents, and roving 
Arabs. All picturesque beauty, all natural rich¬ 
ness of scenery, is gone. The green pastures and 
the bright flowers of early spring are the only re¬ 
deeming features (Bonar, Land of Promise, 29, 46 ; 
Martineau, 431 ; Stanley, p. 100). Mr. Drew has 
delineated the features of the southern declivities 
with great fidelity :—‘ In no part of the prospect 
was there any loveliness, or any features of greatness 
and sublimity. Every aspect of the country that 
might be called beautiful is seen in the narrow 
section of the mountain district immediately on the 
south of Hebron. No lakes or rivers, or masses 
of foliage, or deep ravines, or any lofty towering 
heights, are within the range of sight to one in the 
centre of the territory. . . . For a few weeks late in 
spring-time a smiling aspect is thrown over the 
broad downs, when the ground is reddened with 
the anemone, in contrast with the soft white of the 
daisy, and the deep yellow of the tulip and mari¬ 
gold. But this flush of beauty soon passes, and the 
permanent aspect of the country is—not wild in¬ 
deed, or hideous, or frightfully desolate, but, as we 
may say, austerely plain—a tame unpleasant aspect, 
not causing absolute discomfort while one is in it, 
but left without any lingering reminiscence of any¬ 
thing lovely, or awful, or sublime. 

‘As for the soil, the thin and scanty verdure, 
barely covering the limestone which spreads almost 
everywhere beneath the desert surface, sufficiently 
explains its nature. Here and there patches of 
deeper earth and richer swards, with clumps of 
trees, vary these pastures of the wilderness; as 
again they are broken by wide areas, thickly covered 
with shrubs of considerable height and size'* (Scrip- 
iure Lands , 5-7). 

A general view having now been given of the 
physical features, the scenery, and the soil of the 
mountain-ridge, it is hoped that a series of eleva¬ 
tions carried down it from north to south will serve 
to complete the picture of this natural division 
of Palestine. The elevations are taken from Van 
de Velde, who has collected them from the best 
authorities, and arranged them, with valuable notes, 
in his Memoir of Map. In order to connect the 
Palestine ridge with Lebanon, of which it is the 
natural continuation, and with the desert of Tih 
into which it falls, the heights of a few points be¬ 
yond the boundaries of Palestine on the north and 
south are given :— 

^ A a Feet 

Tom Niha, the culminating point of south¬ 
ern Lebanon, fifteen miles north of the 

Litany.6500 

Kefr Huneh, a pass over the ridge four miles 

farther south ..... 4200 
Kula’at esh-Shukif (Belfort), overhanging 

the Litany.2205 

In Palestine. 

Kedesh-Naphtali, twelve miles south of the 
Litany (Kedesh is in an upland plain 
surrounded by peaks and ridges several 
hundred feet higher than the town) . 1354 


Jebel Jermuk, the highest point in Western Feet. 
Palestine .... (about) 4000 

Safed ....... 2775 

Jebel Kaukab, near Cana of Galilee . . 1736 

Turan, on plain of Sefurieh . . . 872 

Kurn Hattin, the traditional scene of 4 the 

Sermon on the Mount’ . . . 1096 

Mount Tabor ...... 1865 

Nazareth, situated in a valley . . .1237 

Plain of Esdraelon, nearly due south of 

Nazareth.382 

Jebel ed-Duhy (Little Hermon) . . 1839 

Mount Gilboa, highest point . . . 2200 

Mount Carmel, highest point . . . 1800 

Jebel Iiaskin, the highest point between 

Gilboa and Ebal ..... 2000 

Upland plain of Saniir .... 1330 

Mount Ebal.2700 

Mount Gerizim.2650 

Plain of Mukhna, at base of Gerizim . . 1595 

Top of the ridge south of the plain of 

Mukhna.2037 

The ridge of Sinjil, near Shiloh . . 3108 

Bethel.2401 

Neby Samwil. (This appears to be too low) 2649 
Jerusalem, highest point of the city . . 2610 
Mount of Olives ..... 2724 

Bethlehem.2704 

Pools of Solomon (in a valley) . . . 2251 

Ruins of Rarnah, three miles north of 

Hebron.2800 

Hebron (in a valley with higher ridges round 

it).3029 

Carmel, eight miles south of Hebron . 2238 

Ed-Dhoheriyeh, fifteen miles south-west of 

Hebron.2174 

Beersheba... 

Beyond the Southern Border. 
El-Khulasa, in the desert of Tih . . 704 

From these measurements it will appear how 


singularly uniform the elevation of the range is 
from Esdraelon to Hebron. This gives it the ap¬ 
pearance of a vast wall as seen from the sea. Its 
aspect from the Jordan valley is different; it seems 
to have a much greater elevation on the south, 
owing to the depression of the Dead Sea and the 
adjoining plain. 

3. The Jordan Valley .—The physical geography 
of this natural division of Palestine has already been 
so fully described that it will only be necessary in 
this place to supplement a few points serving to 
connect it with the mountain-chain on the west, 
and the plateau on the east, and thus to apportion 
to it its place in the general survey of the country. 

The Jordan valley is the most remarkable feature 
in the physical geography of Palestine. Its great 
depression makes it so. It is wholly, or almost 
wholly, beneath the level of the ocean. It runs 
in a straight line through the country from north 
to south. From Dan, on the northern border, to 
the southern angle of the Dead Sea, its length is 
150 English miles. Its breadth at the northern 
end is about six ; at the Sea of Galilee it is nine ; 
and at Jericho, where it is widest, it is about thir¬ 
teen. There are places between these points where 
it is much narrower. Immediately south of lake 
Merom is a high terrace—an offshoot from the 
culminating peaks at Safed—which has an eleva¬ 
tion of about 900 feet, and breaks down to the 
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Jordan on the east in steep banks, and to the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee on the south in long 
terraced declivities. From the western side of 
the terrace the mountains rise steeply ; so that the 
terrace itself may be considered as a higher section 
of the valley. Along the south-west shore of the 
Sea of Galilee a dark ridge shoots out eastward, 
and descends to the banks of the Jordan in frown¬ 
ing cliffs, narrowing the valley to a width of about 
four miles. The next point where the western 
ridge projects is at Kurn Surtabeh, east of Shiloh. 
This peak resembles the horn of a rhinoceros, and 
hence its name ; from it a rocky ridge of white 
limestone runs across the valley almost to the 
banks of the river in its centre. The peak of Sur¬ 
tabeh is remarkable as one of the signal stations o* 
the ancient Israelites, on which beacons were 
lighted to announce the appearance of the new 
moon (Talmud, Rosh Ha-Shana , ii. ; Reland, p. 
346; Robinson, B. R., iii. 293). 

The western bank of the valley, though every¬ 


where clearly and sharply defined, is irregular, like 
a deeply indented coast-line, occasioned by the 
broken character of the ridge behind, and the glens 
and broad plains which run into it. The eastern 
bank is different. It is straight as a wall, except 
for a short distance in the centre, where the rugged 
hills and deep glens of Gilead break its uniformity. 
On the whole it is more abrupt than the western ; 
and its top appears almost horizontal. This regu¬ 
larity arises from the fact that it is not, strictly 
speaking, a mountain-chain, but rather the bank 
or supporting wall of a natural terrace. 

The northern section of the Jordan valley is flat. 
Around the site of Dan extends a plain of great 
fertility, now in part cultivated by Damascus mer¬ 
chants, as it was in primaeval days by the Sidonians 
(Judg. xviii. 7). The uncultivated parts are 
covered with rank grass, and thickets of dwarf oak. 
sycamore, arbutus, and oleander. South of this is 
a large tract of marshy ground, extending to the 
shores of Merom—the home of wild swine, buffa- 
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loes, and innumerable water-fowl. The marsh 
and lake are fed not only by the Jordan, but by 
great numbers of fountains along the side of the 
plain, and streams from the surrounding mountains. 
The lake Merom occupies the lower part of this 
basin [Merom], and has a broad margin of fertile 
land along each side. Below the lake the regula¬ 
rity of the valley is interrupted by the projecting 
terrace already mentioned, and the river is pushed 
over close to the eastern bank, along which it runs 
in a deep wild glen. At the mouth of the Jordan, 
on the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee, is a 
low rich plain, several miles in extent, famous for 
its early and luxuriant crops of melons and cucum¬ 
bers. It is cultivated by some families of nomad 
Arabs. The lake here fills the valley from side to 
side, with the exception of the little fertile plain of 
Gennesaret on the western shore [Gennesaret]. 
The eastern shore keeps close to the base of the 
hills, which rise over it in steep bare acclivities 
[Galilee, Sea of]. 


Between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea 
the valley is divided into two sections by the pro¬ 
jecting ridge of Surtabeh, above mentioned. The 
upper section has a gently undulating surface, a 
rich, loamy soil, abundantly watered by streams 
from both the eastern and western mountains, and 
by numerous fountains along their base. A few 
spots are cultivated by the semi-nomad tribes of 
Ghawarineh, who take their name from the valley 
here called el-Ghor. The uncultivated portions 
are covered with tall rank grass, and jungles of 
gigantic thistles. The Jordan winds down the 
centre in a tortuous channel along the bottom of a 
ravine, whose high chalky banks are deeply fur¬ 
rowed and worn into lines and groups of white 
conical mounds. 

At Kurn Surtabeh there is a break in the valley, 
as from an upper to a lower terrace. A ridge or 
bank extends across it from west to east, and is 
broken up in the centre, where the river cuts 
through, into ‘ labyrinths of ravines with barren 
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chalky sides, forming cones and hills of various 
shapes, and presenting a most wild and desolate 
scene * (Robinson, iii. 293). South of this point, 
the mountain-chain on the west recedes, and the 
plain expands ; its surface becomes flatter; foun¬ 
tains and streams are neither so frequent nor so 
copious ; and the intense heat and rapid evapora¬ 
tion make the surface parched and bare. Along 
the sides of the mountains, especially at the open¬ 
ings of ravines, are here and there masses of ver¬ 
dure and foliage ; but the vast body of the plain is 
bare. A large part, too, towards the Dead Sea, is 
covered with a white saline crust, which gives it 
the appearance of a desert. But the rank luxuri¬ 
ance of the vegetation around fountains, along the 
banks of streams, and wherever irrigation is em¬ 
ployed, as at Jericho, shows the natural richness of 
the soil, and proves that industry alone is wanting 
to develope its vast resources. The whole of this 
lower valley is now almost deserted. With the 
exception of the few inhabitants of er-Riha (Jeri¬ 
cho), and a few families of nomad Ghawarineh, no 
man dwells there; and a curse, moral as well as 
physical, appears to rest upon the region. The 
inhabitants, as well nomads as residents in the huts 
of Riha, are indolent, feeble in body, defective in 
intelligence, and addicted to the grossest vices. 
In person and dress they are disgustingly filthy. 
Nowhere in the world perhaps have we such a 
melancholy example of the baneful effects of 
climate upon man as in the lower valley of the 
Jordan. In this respect it is now as it ever has 
been since the days of Abraham and Lot. 

The river here winds as before through a glen 
down the centre of the valley. The banks of the 
glen are steep, white, bare, and worn into little hills; 
while the river-sides are fringed with the richest 
foliage. Owing to the depth of this glen, neither river 
nor foliage is seen from the plain until the veiy 
brow is reached. The plain along the northern 
shore of the Dead Sea is low and flat, and in the 
centre, near the Jordan, slimy. The sea fills up 
the whole breadth of the valley; the precipitous 
mountains upon the east and west rising from the 
shore-line—sometimes from the bosom of the water. 
The sceneiy of this region is more dreary than that 
in any other part of Palestine. The white plain on 
the north, the white naked cliffs on the east and 
west, the gray haze, caused by rapid evaporation, 
quivering under the burning sunbeams—all com¬ 
bine to form a picture of stern desolation such as 
the eye seldom beholds. 

The western shore of the sea follows the base of 
the cliffs to the southern extremity where the salt 
hills, called Khashm Usdom , * the ridge of Sodom,’ 
project from the west far into the Ghor. On the 
east, the shore-line keeps close to the mountains for 
about three-quarters of its length; then a long, 
low, sandy promontory, called el-Lisan, ‘the 
Tongue,’ juts out into the sea. South of this there 
is a broad strip of marshy plain, covered with 
jungles of reeds and dense shrubberies of tamarisk. 
Here some tribes of fierce lawless Arabs pitch 
their tents and cultivate a few fields of wheat and 
millet. The whole southern shore of the sea is low 
and slimy [Sea, Salt]. 

The levels of this mysterious valley have never 
hitherto been taken with that care and minuteness 
which the importance of the region, both histori¬ 
cally and physically, demands. It is to be hoped 
that before the corps of English engineers, now 


employed at Jerusalem, leave Palestine, they will 
remedy this defect in our geographical knowledge 
of the Holy Land. In regard to its levels, the 
valley divides itself into five stages, as follows :— 
1. The basin of Merom, now called el-Iiuleh. 2. 
The basin of Tiberias. 3. The valley to Kuril 
Surtabeh. 4. The plain of Jericho. 5. The Dead 
Sea. The levels taken by different travellers are 
very unsatisfactory. The elevation of the fountain 
of the Jordan at Dan, and consequently of the 
northern extremity of the great valley, may be re¬ 
garded as undetermined. The following are given 
by Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 181)— 

Feet. 

Tell el-Kady (Dan), by De Forest . . 647 

,, ,, Von Wildenbruch 537 

,, ,, De Bertou . 344 

These appear to be all too high. When the 
writer visited Dan in 1854, his aneroid indicated 
an elevation of about 100 feet. 

The Lake Merom, by induction from Wil- 
denbruch’s elevation of Jacob’s Bridge, 
about . . . . . . .120 

,, by De Bertou . . . -20 

These measurements do not at all agree with the 
former. The whole of this region is a plain, almost 
level. The ascent from the lake to the fountain is 
so gradual as scarcely to be perceptible, and the 
distance is only some ten miles. It seems impos¬ 
sible, therefore, that there could be a difference in 
elevation of 627 feet, or even of 366 feet, as De 
Bertou’s measurements would represent, between 
these two places. This point, however, can only 
be determined by actual measurement. Probably 
the fountain at Dan will be found to be not more 


than 100 feet above the sea. 

Khan Jubb Yfisef, on high terrace be- Feet, 
tween Merom and Sea of Galilee 883 

Beloiv the sea-level. 

Sea of Galilee, by Lynch . . . 653 

Bridge of Mejamia, between Beth-shean 
and Gadara, by do. . . . 704 

Ruined bridge a few miles above Kurn 
Surtabeh, by do. .... 1097 
Pilgrim’s bathing-place on Jordan, Poole 1209 
Jericho, Poole ..... 798 

Jericho, by De Bertou, 1034, which appears to 
be more accurate, for it can scarcely be 524 feet 
higher than the Dead Sea. 

Kasr Hajla, on the plain near Jericho, Feet. 

Symonds ..... 1069 

The Dead Sea, Lynch . . . 1317 

,, by Symonds . . . 1312 

,, ,, De Bertou . . . 1377 

,, ,, Poole .... 1316 


These measurements will serve to show the re¬ 
markable physical features of this valley, and also 
how much careful survey is still needed to a full 
delineation of its geography. 

4. The plateau east of the Jordan .—Eastern 
Palestine, or the region beyond the Jordan valley, 
is widely different in its physical geography from 
Western. Its average elevation is about 2500 feet 
above the sea. The Jordan valley is a rent or 
chasm in the earth’s crust; the country beyond it 
is an elevated terrace. This elevation affects the 
sceneiy, the climate, the products, and the in- 
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habitants themselves. Nowhere east of the Jordan, 
at least within the boundaries of Palestine, is there 
that bleak desolate aspect such as is presented by 
the sun-scorched plain of Philistia, or the white 
downs of the Negeb, or the barren wilderness of 
Judaea. There is more verdure, more richness, and 
more beauty everywhere on the east. The pastures 
of Gilead and Bashan are still as attractive as they 
were when Reuben and Gad saw and coveted them 
(Num. xxxii. i). The surface of Western Palestine 
is rough and rugged, varied by plain and mountain 
ridge ; the east is nearly all a table-land, consisting 
of smooth downs, well designated by the accurate 
sacred writers Mishor (Deut. iii. io ; Josh. xiii. 9, 
16, etc. ; cf. Stanley, p. 479). It does not appear 
so from the west, from whence the eye only sees a 
ridge, like a huge wall, running along the horizon ; 
but this peculiarity is visible from every point on 
the east, and is very striking when seen, as the 
writer saw it, from the top of Hermon, and from 
the crest of Jebel Hauran. In Western Palestine, 
again, the ancient cities are almost obliterated, 
and the very foundations of the temples and monu¬ 
ments can scarcely be discovered ; in the east, the 
magnificence of the existing ruins, and the perfect 
preservation of some of the very oldest cities, are 
subjects of continual surprise and admiration to the 
traveller. Some have represented Eastern Palestine 
as mainly a pastoral country, where the three tribes 
lived in a semi-nomad state, dwelling in tents, and 
placing their flocks in rude folds like the border 
tribes of Bedawin. The country itself gives the 
best refutation to this theory. It is everywhere 
thickly studded with old cities, towns, and villages 
—many of them still bearing their scripture names. 
In no part of Western Palestine are there evidences 
of such a dense population as throughout Bashan 
and Gilead. The country was indeed rich in pas¬ 
tures ; but it was also rich in corn-fields. The 
northern section of it is to this day the granary of 
Damascus. 

The northern border of Palestine intersects that 
part of the ridge of Hermon now called Jebel el- 
Hish, passing Banias, and the little lake Phiala 
(now Birket er-Ram), which ancient geographers 
regarded as the head source of the Jordan (Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. iii. 10. 7). This range bears some re¬ 
semblance in features and scenery to the mountains 
of Upper Galilee. It is broad, and is interspersed 
with green upland plains, and wide fertile valleys. 
Its peaks and sides are mostly covered, more or 
less densely, with forests of oak, sycamore, tere¬ 
binth, and here and there clumps of pine trees. 
The timber is larger and the woods denser than 
in any part of Western Palestine (Porter’s Damns- 
cits , i. 307). The forests, however, are gradually 
disappearing under the destroying hand of the 
Bedawin and the Damascus charcoal manufac¬ 
turers. At the place where the border-line crosses, 
the ridge appears to be of about equal altitude with 
that on the opposite side of the Huleh ; but it 
slowly .decreases, and finally sinks into the table¬ 
land a few miles south of the ruins of Kuneiterah. 
The scenery of the southern end is beautiful. Lines 
and groups of conical hills, perfect in form, covered 
from base to summit with green grass, and sprinkled 
with evergreen oaks, are divided by meadow-like 
plains and winding vales, with here and there the 
grey ruins of a town or village. The grass in spring 
is most luxuriant; and the wild flowers—anemones, 
tulips, poppies, marigolds, cowslips — are more 


abundant than even in Galilee. The whole land¬ 
scape glows with them. The superiority of the 
pastures and abundance of flowers are owing to the 
forests, to the high elevation, and to the influence 
of the neighbouring snow-crowned peaks of Iler- 
mon. At all seasons dew is abundant; one of the 
highest summits is called Abu Nedy , ‘ the father of 
dew ;’ and clouds may often be seen hovering over 
the ridge when the heaven elsewhere is as brass. 
This illustrates the Psalmist’s beautiful imagery : 
‘As the dew of Hermon, that descended on the 
mountains of Zion’ (cxxxiii. 3). 

The ridge is now almost desolate. With the 
exception of two or three small villages, and a few 
families of nomads, it has no inhabitants. Its rich 
soil is untilled, and eve a its pastures are forsaken 
or neglected. 

At the eastern base of the ridge commences the 
noble plateau of Bashan, at once the richest and 
the largest plain in Palestine. It extends unbroken 
southward to the banks of the Yarmuk (thirty 
miles), and eastward to Jebel Hauran (fifty miles). 
The western part of it is called Jaul&n (Hebrew 
Golan , Greek Gaulonitis ), the eastern Haur&n . 
The former has a gently undulating surface ; is 
studded with conical and cup-shaped tells; is 
abundantly watered, especially in the northern 
part, by streams and fountains; and is famed 
throughout all Syria for the excellence of its pas¬ 
tures. The surface is in places stony, and covered 
with shrubberies of hawthorn, ilex, and other 
bushes ; elsewhere it is smooth as a meadow. To¬ 
wards the west the plateau is intersected by deep 
ravines or gullies, which cany its surplus waters 
down to the Jordan. The high ridge which mns 
along the eastern side of the Jordan valley from 
Hermon to Gilead is the supporting wall of this 
plateau. Jaulan has now very few settled inhabi¬ 
tants ; but it is visited periodically by the vast tribes 
of the Ana eh from the Arabian desert, whose 
flocks and herds, numerous as those of their ances¬ 
tors ‘thechildren of the East’ (Judg. vi. 3-5), de¬ 
vour, trample down, and destroy all before them. 
The remains of old cities and villages in the plain 
are very numerous, and some of them very exten¬ 
sive (Golan ; Porter’s Damascus , vol. ii.) 

The plain of Hauran divides itself naturally into 
two parts : one, lying on the north-east, is a wilder¬ 
ness of rocks, elevated from twenty to thirty feet 
above the surrounding plain. The border is sharply 
defined, and has received from the sacred writers 
an appropriate name, Chebel (Deut. iii. 4, 13 ; 1 
Kings iv. 13, in the Ilebrew). The rocks are 
basalt, which appears to have been thrown up from 
innumerable pores or craters in a state of fusion, 
to have flowed over the whole ground, and then, 
while cooling, to have been rent and shattered by 
some terrible convulsion. For wildness and savage 
forbidding deformity, there is nothing like it in 
Palestine, and it is scarcely equalled in the world. 
This is the Argob of the Hebrews, the Trachonitis 
of the Greeks, and the Lejah of the modern Arabs. 
(See for a full description the article Trachonitis. ) 
Its inhabitants have in all ages partaken of the wild 
character of their country. They have been, and 
are, lawless bandits ; and their rocky fastness is the 
home of every outlaw. Along the rocky border of 
this forbidding region, and even in the interior, are 
great numbers of primaeval cities, most of them now 
deserted, though not ruined (cf. Deut. iii. 4). 

The remaining portion of Hauran is a plain, 
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perfectly level, with a deep black soil, free from 
stones, and proverbial for its fertility. At intervals 
are rounded or conical tells, usually covered with 
the remains of ancient cities or villages. The 
water-courses are deep and tortuous, running west¬ 
ward to the Jordan ; but none of them contain 
perennial streams. 

Along the eastern border of this noble plain lies 
an isolated ridge of mountains—the Mountains of 
Bashan—about forty miles long by fifteen broad. 
It divides the ancient kingdom of Bashan from the 
arid steppes of Arabia: and it forms at this point 
the north-eastern boundary of Palestine. The 
scenery is picturesque. Being wholly of volcanic 
origin, the summits rise in conical peaks, and are 
mostly clothed to the top with oaks. The glens 
are deep and wild; the mountain-sides are ter¬ 
raced, and though rocky and now desolate, they 
afford evidence everywhere of the extraordinary 
richness of the soil and of former careful culti¬ 
vation. The grass and general verdure surpass 
anything in Western Palestine; and the brilliant 
foliage of the evergreen oak and terebinth gives 
the mountains the look of eternal spring. In an¬ 
other respect, also, the scenery differs widely from 
that of the west. In the latter the white limestone 
and chalky strata, and the white soil, give a parched 
and barren look to the country. In Bashan, the 
rocks are all basalt, in colour either dark slaty 
gray or black ; and the soil is black. This makes 
the landscape somewhat sombre, but on the whole 
more pleasing than Judaea or Samaria. Though 
these mountains are far from the sea, and on the 
borders of an arid wilderness, they do not appear 
to suffer so much from drought or from the burn¬ 
ing sun of summer as the western range. This 
arises in part from the forests that clothe them, 
and in part from their greater elevation—the 
highest peaks cannot be less than 6000 feet above 
the sea, and the average elevation of the plain of 
Hauran is greater than that of the mountains of 
Western Palestine. It is remarkable, however, 
that water is extremely scarce in Plauran. Even 
in winter, though the snow lies deep upon the 
mountains, and sometimes covers the plain, the 
torrents are neither numerous nor large, and there 
are no perennial streams. Fountains are rare. 
The ancient inhabitants have expended much 
labour and skill in attempts to obtain a supply of 
water. Cisterns and tanks of immense size have 
been constructed at every town and village. Some 
are open, as at Bozrah and Salcah ; some arched 
over, as at Kenath and Suleim; some excavated 
in the rock, forming labyrinths, as at Edrei and 
Damah. In a few places long subterranean canals 
have been sunk, in others aqueducts have been 
made. There is an aqueduct at Shuhba in the 
mountains, upwards of five miles long; and there 
is one in the plain at Dera not less than twenty. 
Irrigation is not practised in Bashan—it is not 
necessary. The soil is deep and rich, totally 
different from the scanty gravelly covering of the 
hills of Judah ; the great elevation, too, prevents 
the intense heat and evaporation which so seriously 
affect the low plains of Palestine. In another 
respect Bashan presents a very marked contrast 
to the west. Its old cities still stand. Their walls, 
gates, and primaeval houses, are in many places 
nearly perfect. The temples and monuments of 
the Greek and Roman period, and the churches of 
the early Christian age, are also in a good state of 


preservation. There are no remains of antiquity 
west of the Jordan which would bear comparison 
with those of Bozrah, Salcah, Kenath, Shuhba, 
or Edrei; and probably in no other country of 
the world are there specimens of the domestic 
architecture of so remote an age (Porter’s Damas¬ 
cus ^ vol. ii.; The Giant Cities of Bashan , pp. I, 
seq.) 

The province of Hauran is an oasis in the midst 
of wide-spread desolation. This is mainly owing 
to the indomitable courage of the Druzes who 
inhabit it. They have taught rapacious Bedawin 
and rapacious Turks alike to respect them and the 
fruits of their industry. Grouped together in a 
few of the ancient cities and villages on the west¬ 
ern slopes of the mountains, and along the southern 
border of the Lejah, they are able to bid defiance 
to all their enemies. A number of Christians and 
Mohammedans are settled among and around them. 
They cultivate large sections of the plain, and they 
find a ready market for their grain in Damascus. 

South of the river Yarmuk the plain of Bashan 
gives place to the picturesque hills of Gilead. 
Their slopes are easy, their tops rounded, and 
there are undulating plateaus along the broad 
summit of the ridge. Their elevation, as seen from 
the east, is not great. The distant view is more 
that of an ascent to a higher part of the plain, 
than of a mountain range. The summits seem 
nearly horizontal, and not more than five or six 
hundred feet above the plain. On passing in 
among them, the physical features assume new 
forms, and the scenery becomes very beautiful. 
Wild glens cut deeply down through the ridge to 
the Jordan valley. The first of these is the Yar¬ 
muk, which contains a rapid perennial torrent 
rushing along its rocky bed between fringes of 
willow and oleander. It is the largest tributary 
to the Jordan, and next to it the largest river in 
Palestine. Further south is Wady Yabes, taking 
its name from the old city of Jabesh Gilead, which 
once stood on its bank. Still further south is the 
Jabbok, also a perennial stream, though much 
smaller than the Yarmuk. The scenery of these 
glens, and the intervening hills, is not surpassed 
in any part of Palestine. The steep banks are 
broken by white limestone cliffs, and they are in 
most places covered with the glistening foliage of 
the ilex, intermixed with hawthorn and arbutus ; 
while the slopes overhead, and the rounded hill¬ 
tops, wave with forests of oak, terebinth, and 
occasionally pine. The little meadows along the 
streams, the open spaces on the mountains, and 
the undulating forest glades, are all covered with 
rich herbage. Gilead is still ‘a place for cattle’ 
(Num. xxxii. 1 ; see Art. Gilead). 

The highest peak of Gilead is Jebel Osha, near 
es-Salt. South of it the ridge sinks, and finally 
melts into the plateau near the ruins of Rabbath- 
Ammon. None of the peaks of Gilead have been 
measured, and their height can only be estimated 
by comparison with the plain behind, and the 
mountains of Samaria opposite. Viewed from the 
west, the top of the whole ridge on the east side 
of the Jordan appears nearly horizontal; yet both 
to the north and south of Gilead the summit of the 
ridge is on the level of the plateau. Jabel Osha, 
therefore, can scarcely be more than 700 feet above 
the plateau, which would make its elevation above 
the sea less than 4000 feet. This is much lower 
than the ordinary estimate. 
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Like Bashan, Gilead contains the remains of 
many splendid cities, the chief of which are Gerasa, 
Rabbath-Ammon, Gadara, and Pella. The ruins 
of towns, castles, and villages, stud the mountains 
in all directions. Settled inhabitants are now very 
few, and they are greatly oppressed by the inroads 
of the Bedawin, who, attracted by the rich pastures 
and abundant waters, penetrate all parts of the 
country [Gilead]. 

South of Gilead lies ‘ the land of Moab’ (Deut. i. 

5 ; xxxii. 49), a plateau like Bashan, but bleaker and 
more desolate. Less is known of it than of any 
other part of Palestine. It has never been ex¬ 
plored ; and with the exception of three or four 
travellers passing through and following nearly 
the same route, the country has scarcely been 
entered. From the ruins of Ammon it extends in 
a succession of rolling downs to Kerak. On the 
west it breaks down in stupendous cliffs, 3000 feet 
and more, to the shore of the Dead Sea. Chasms 
of singular wildness cut these cliffs to their base, 
and run far back into the plain. Along the torrent- 
beds are fringes of willow, oleander, tamarisk, and 
palms. The ravine of Kerak is its southern 
boundary ; but the grandest of all the ravines is 
the Arnon, which formed the southern boundary of 
Reuben’s territory (Deut. iii. 12). Wady Zurka 
Main is also a deep ravine, and is remarkable as 
having near its mouth the famous warm fountains, 
anciently called Callirrhoe (Joseph. Antiq . xvii. 6. 
5 ; Pliny, v. 16 ; Irby and Mangles, Travels , p. 
467, seq ., 1st ed.) Along the western brow of the 
plateau, little conical and rounded hills rise at irre¬ 
gular intervals to a height of two or three hundred 
feet. The highest is Jebel Attarus. There are 
also some low ridges away to the eastward, sepa¬ 
rating the southern part of the plain from the 
desert of Arabia (Burckhardt, Travels in Syria , p. 
375)- 

The soil of the plateau is rich and deep, but 
being composed mainly of disintegrated limestone, 
and diffused over white calcareous strata, it is 
greatly affected by the sun, and assumes a bleak 
and parched aspect during the summer. At the 
northern end, where it joins Gilead, are some re¬ 
mains of oak forests ; and in the deep ravines, and 
along the north-western declivities, trees and 
shrubs grow abundantly, but the vast expanse of 
the upland is treeless and shrubless (Irby and 
Mangles, p. 474; Burckhardt, p. 364). At Wady 
Mojeb (Arnon) the plain assumes a more rugged 
aspect, being strewn with basalt boulders, and 
dotted with rocky mounds. These extend to 
Kerak. The general features and character of the 
plateau agree perfectly with the incidental notices 
of the sacred penmen. It is ‘a land for cattle,’ 
famed throughout all Palestine for the abundance 
and richness of its pastures, and forming a constant 
source of dispute and warfare among the desert 
tribes (Burckhardt, p. 368). It was well termed 
Mishor , a region of ‘level downs,’ a ‘smooth 
table-land,’ as contrasted with the rough and rocky 
soil of the western mountains (Mishor \ cf. Stanley, 
S. and P., p. 317). 

The plateau of Moab is a thirsty region. Foun¬ 
tains, and even spring wells, are very rare; and 
there are no perennial streams, yet it abounds with 
traces of former dense population. The ruins of 
old cities—many of great extent—and of old vil¬ 
lages, stud its surface. In numbers of these we 
recognise the Bible names, as Hesban, El-al, Me- 


deba, and Arair. The want of fountains and 
streams was supplied by tanks and cisterns, which 
abound in and near all the old towns. The ‘ pools 
of Heshbon’ are still there (Cant. vii. 4 ; Handbk. 
for S. and P., p. 298). But the cities and villages 
are now deserted. Moab has no settled inhabit¬ 
ants. From Ammon to Kerak there is not a 
single village or house. Large tribes of Bedawin 
roam over its splendid pastures ; and a few poor 
nomads, with the warlike people of Kerak, culti¬ 
vate some portions of its soil; but all the rest is 
desolate. 

The elevations of Eastern Palestine have not been 
taken with accuracy. Some of those collected by 
Van de Velde appear to be mere estimates. They 
may be given, however, in the absence of better — 


Kuneiterah, at the southern base of Feet. 

Hermon (v. Schubert) - 3°37 

Plateau, southward, do. ... 3000 

Plain of Hauran, approximation (Rus- 

segger).2650 

Kuleib, highest summit of Hauran 
mountains, do. ----- 6400 

Jebel Ajlun, highest point in north 
Gilead (much too high), approxima¬ 
tion, do..6500 

Jebel Osha (much too high), about - 5000 


The following books contain all the information 
yet given to the public regarding the plain of 
Moab :—Burckhardt, Travels in Syria , 364, seq. ; 
Irby and Mangles, Travels in Egypt , etc., 456, 
seq., 1st ed.; Seetzen, Reisen , i. 405, seq.; ii. 324, 
seq.; De Saulcy, Voyage Round the Dead Sea, i. 
329, seq.; G. Robinson, Travels in Palestine, ii. 
179 ; Handbook for Syr. and Pal., 297, seq. 

It may be well now to group together a few of 
those characteristics of Palestine, embodied in the 
preceding sketch of its physical geography, and 
which tend to illustrate some of the statements and 
incidental notices of the sacred writers. 

1. To an Englishman Palestine does not appear 
either rich or beautiful. Calling to mind the 
glowing descriptions of the Bible, the Eastern 
traveller is apt to feel grievous disappointment, 
and even to accuse the sacred writers of exag¬ 
geration. They speak of the land as ‘ a land 
flowing with milk and honey’ (Exod. iii. 8 ; Lev. 
xx. 24 ; Deut. vi. 3 ; Josh. v. 6); ‘a good land, a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills ; a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and honey ; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarce¬ 
ness’ (Deut. viii. 7-9); ‘ a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven ; a land 
which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of 
the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the 
beginning of the year even unto the end of the 
year’ (xi. 11, 12). Those accustomed to western 
verdure, and the full glory of western harvests, can 
see little fertility in the naked hills and bleak 
plains of Palestine. A thoughtful consideration of 
the whole subject, however, and a careful survey 
of the country, prove that the words of the sacred 
penmen were not exaggerated. It must be borne 
in mind that they were describing an eastern, not 
a western land. When Moses addressed the above 
words to the Israelites, he was accustomed, and so 
were they, to the flat surface, and cloudless, rain¬ 
less, sky of Egypt, and to the stern desolation of 
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the wilderness. Compared with these, Palestine 
was a land of hills and valleys, of rivers and foun¬ 
tains, of corn and wine. Palestine is not now 
what it then was. The curse is upon it. Eighteen 
centuries of war, and ruin, and neglect, have passed 
over it. What would the fairest country of Europe 
be under similar circumstances ? But the close 
observer can still see the vast resources of the land, 
and abundant evidences of former richness, and 
even beauty. The products ascribed to it by the 
sacred writers are just those for which its soil and 
climate are adapted. The nude plains for wheat 
and barley ; the sheltered glens and deep warm 
valleys for the pomegranate, the olive, and the 
palm ; the terraced slopes of hills and mountains 
for the vine and the fig. Then there are the oak 
forests still on Bashan ; the evergreen shrubberies 
on Carmel; the rich pastures on Sharon, Moab, 
and Gilead; and the full blush of spring flowers 
all over the land. 

2. Palestine now seems almost deserted. Few 
countries in the old world are so thinly peopled. 
Some of the plains—the lower Jordan, for example, 
and Southern Philistia—appear to be ‘without man 
and without beast.’ Yet in no country are there 
such abundant evidences of former dense popula¬ 
tion. Every available spot on plain, hill, glen, 
and mountain, bears traces of cultivation. It is 
‘ a land of ruins.’ Everywhere, on plain and moun¬ 
tain, in rocky desert and on beetling cliff, are seen 
the remains of cities and villages. In Western 
Palestine they are heaps of stones, or white dust 
and rubbish strewn over low tells—in Eastern, 
the ruins are often of great extent and magnificence. 
All this accords with the vast population mentioned 
alike by the writers of the O. T. (Judg. xx. 17 ; 1 
Sam. xv. 4; 1 Chron. xxvii. 4-15), and of the 
New (Matt. v. 1 ; ix. 33 ; Luke xii. 1, etc.), and 
confirmed by the statements of Josephus. 

3. It has been seen that Palestine has, in reality, 
only one river—the Jordan ; yet it has several pe¬ 
rennial streams, such as the Jabbok, the Arnon, 
and the historic Ivishon ; and also the Yarmuk, 
the Belus, and others not mentioned in the Bible. 
Its mountains also abound with winter torrents. 
Doubtless these were all more copious in ancient 
days, when forests clothed the hills and the soil 
was fully cultivated. To these Moses referred, 
when he described Palestine as ‘ a land of brooks 
of water.’ Fountains abound among the hills— 

‘ fountains and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills ’—and throughout the country are vast 
numbers of wells, and cisterns, and aqueducts, 
showing that the supply of water from ordinaiy 
sources must have been always limited ; and illus¬ 
trating too the labours of the patriarchs in digging 
wells, and their hard struggles to defend them 
(Gen. xxvi. 15; 2 Sam. xxiii. 15; John iv. 6; 
Deut. vi. 11). 

4. Another of the physical characteristics of 
Palestine ought not to be overlooked. Its lime¬ 
stone strata abound in caves, especially in the 
mountains of Judaea. Some are of immense size, 
as that at Khureitfm, near Bethlehem [Handbook, 
p. 229). Many of them were evidently used as 
dwellings by the ancient inhabitants, as those near 
Eleutheropolis and along the border of Philistia 
[Id., pp. 256, seq.) ; many as tombs, examples of 
which are numerous at Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Bethel; many as stores for grain, and folds for 
flocks. These caves are often mentioned in sacred 


history. Lot and his daughters took refuge in a 
cave after the destruction of Sodom (Gen. xix. 30); 
in a cave the five kings hid themselves when pur¬ 
sued by Joshua (Josh. x. 16); in the caves of Adul- 
lam, Maon, and Engedi, David found an asylum 
(1 Sam. xxii. 1; xxiv. 3); in a cave Obadiah con¬ 
cealed the prophets of the Lord from the fury of 
Jezebel (1 Kings xviii. 4); in caves, and ‘dens,’ 
and ‘pits,’ and ‘ holes,’ the Jews were accustomed 
to take refuge during times of pressing danger 
(Judg. vi. 2; 1 Sam. xiii. 6). Consequently, to 
enter into ‘ holes of the rock and caves of the earth ’ 
was employed by the prophets as an impressive 
image of terror and impending calamity (Is. ii. 19; 
Rev. vi. 15, 16). The tomb of Abraham at Mach- 
pelah was a cave (Gen. xxiii. 19); our Lord’s 
tomb was a cave, and so was that of Lazarus (John 
xi. 38), and those in which the Gadarene demoniacs 
dwelt (Mark v. 3). In later times, caves became 
strongholds for robbers (Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 16. 2), 
and places of refuge for conquered patriots ( Vita, 
74, 75). Caves and grottoes have also played an im¬ 
portant part in the traditionary history of Palestine. 

‘ Wherever a sacred association had to be fixed, a 
cave was immediately selected or found as its home’ 
(Stanley, pp. 151, 435, 505). 

Climate. —Probably there is no country in the 
world of the same extent which embraces a greater 
variety of climate and temperature than Palestine. 
On Mount Hermon, at its northern border, we 
approach a region of perpetual snow. From this 
we descend successively by the peaks of Bashan 
and Upper Galilee, where the oak and pine flourish, 
to the hills of Judah and Samaria, where the vine 
and fig-tree are at home, to the plains of the seabord, 
where the palm and banana produce their fruit, 
down to the sultry shores of the Dead Sea, on 
which we find tropical heat and tropical vegetation. 
To determine with scientific accuracy the various 
shades of climate, and to arrange throughout the 
country exact isothermal lines, would require a 
long series of observations made at a number of 
distinct points now scarcely ever visited by scientific 
men. Sufficient data exist, however, to afford a 
good general view of the climate—a view sufficiently 
accurate for the illustration of the Bible. The 
writer of this article, during a residence of nine 
years in Syria and Palestine, had ample opportunity 
of noting the peculiarities of climate and the range 
of the thermometer in many parts of the country. 
He observed also how the seasons were affected by 
the elevation or depression of the several localities. 
During one summer he kept a register of the ther¬ 
mometer at Shumlan, on Lebanon, 2000 feet above 
the sea; and he also kept a register of both ther¬ 
mometer and barometer—though not with perfect 
regularity—during a great part of four years at 
Damascus. The latter was unfortunately either 
lost or mislaid on his removal to England, but he 
possesses notes of its chief results. Both these 
places, it is true, are considerably north of Pales¬ 
tine, yet their climate and temperature approach 
very nearly to those of the higher portions of that 
country. 

Along the summits of the central ridge of Pales¬ 
tine, and over the table-land east of the Jordan, 
the temperature is pretty nearly equal. The cold 
in winter is sometimes severe. The thermometer 
has been known to fall as low as 28° Fahr., and frost 
hardens the ground—more, however, on the eastern 
plains than on the Judaean hills. Snow falls nearly 
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every winter; it seldom lies longer than a day or 
two ; but in the winter of 1857 it was eight inches 
deep, and it covered the eastern plains for a fort¬ 
night. The results were disastrous. Nearly a 
fourth of the houses of Damascus were injured, 
and some of the flat-roofed bazaars and mosques 
were left heaps of ruin. South of Hebron snow is 
rare, and frost less intense. Along the seabord 
of Philistia and Sharon, and in the Jordan valley, 
snow and frost are unknown ; but on the coast 
farther north veiy slight frost is sometimes felt. 
Snow is rarely seen whitening the ground below an 
elevation of 2000 feet. 

The summer heat varies greatly in different lo¬ 
calities. It is most intense along the shores of the 
Dead Sea, owing in part to the depression, and in 
part to the reflection of the sun’s rays from the 
white mountains. The temperature at Engedi is 
probably as high as that of Thebes. The heat, 
the evaporation, and the fetid atmosphere, render 
the whole of this plain dangerous to Europeans 
during the summer months. Tiberias is not so 
hot as Jericho, but it is sensibly hotter than the 
coast plain, where, owing to the influence of the 
sea-breeze, which sets in at ten o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon and continues till two hours after sunset, the 
heat is not oppressive. The dry soil and dry atmo¬ 
sphere make the greater part of the coast salubrious. 
Palms flourish luxuriantly, and produce their fruit 
at Gaza, Joppa, Haifa, and as far north as Sidon 
and Beyrout; they also bear fruit in favourable 
positions on the plain of Damascus. At Hebron, 
Jerusalem, along the summit of the central ridge, 
and on the eastern plateau, the heat is never in¬ 
tense, the thermometer rarely rising to 90° in the 
shade, though the bright cloudless sun and white 
soil make open-air labour and travel exhausting 
and dangerous. The following results of Dr. 
Barclay’s observations at Jerusalem, extending over 
live years (1851-55), are important :— 

‘ The greatest range of the thermometer on any 
year was 52° Fahr. The highest elevation of the 
mercury was 92 0 . Under favourable exposure, 
immediately before sunrise, on one occasion, it fell 
to 28°. The mean annual average of temperature 
is 66.5°; July and August are the hottest months, 
January the coldest. The coldest time is about 
sunrise ; the warmest noon; sunset is about the 
mean. The average temperature of January, the 
coldest month, during five years, was 49.4 0 ; of 
August, the warmest month, 79.3 0 .’ 

The temperature of Damascus is lower than that 
of Jerusalem. The highest range of the thermometer 
noted was 88°, the lowest 29 0 . The mercury rarely 
rises above 84° during the heat of the day. At 
Shumlan, on Lebanon, the highest range of the 
thermometer was 82° (August 22d); and the aver¬ 
age of that month was 76°. According to the 
estimates of Dr. Forbes (Edinburgh Neiv Philos. 
Jour., April 1862), the mean annual temperature of 
Beyrout is 69°, of Jerusalem 62.6°, and of Jericho 
72 0 . That of Jerusalem differs widely from Dr. 
Barclay’s average; and Jericho appears to be too 
low. 

Rain .—In Palestine the autumnal rains com¬ 
mence about the end of October. In Lebanon 
they are a month earlier. They are usually accom¬ 
panied by thunder and lightning (Jer. x. 13). 
They continue during two or three days at a time, 
not constantly, but falling chiefly in the night ; 
then there is an interval of sunny weather. The 


quantity of rain in October is small. The next 
four months may be called the rainy season, but 
even during them the fall is not continuous for any 
lengthened period. The showers are often ex¬ 
tremely heavy. In April rain falls at intervals ; in 
May the showers are less frequent and lighter, and 
at the close of that month they cease altogether. 
No rain falls in Palestine in June, July, August, or 
September, except on occasions so rare as to cause 
not merely surprise, but alarm ; and not a cloud is 
seen in the heavens as large as a man’s hand (1 Sam. 
xii. 1 7 ,seq. ; Cant. ii. 11).* In Lebanon the climate 
in this respect is somewhat different. In 1850 rain 
fell at Shumlan on June 27th and 28th, and on 
August 8th, 9th, and .12th; and in Damascus the 
writer has on one or two occasions seen rain in the 
month of June. In Lebanon also clouds are occa¬ 
sionally, though not frequently, seen during the 
summer months. Dr. Barclay gives the following 
average of the rainfall at Jerusalem during seven 
seasons :—1846-47, 59 inches ; 1847-48, 55 inches ; 
1848-49, 60.6 inches; 1850-51, 85 inches; 1851- 
52, 65 inches; 1852-53, 44 inches; 1853-54, 26.9 
inches. 

This gives a general yearly average of 56.5 inches, 
which is 25 inches above the mean annual rainfall 
in England, and within one inch of that in Keswick, 
Cumberland, the wettest part of England [City of 
Great King, pp. 417, 428 ; Penny Cyclopeedia, s.v. 
Rain). + 

Only two seasons are expressly mentioned in the 
Bible ; but the Rabbins ( Talmud) make six, ap¬ 
parently founding their division upon Gen. viii. 22. 
They are as follows:—(1.) Seed-time: October— 
December. (2.) Winter: December—February. 
(3.) Cold: February—April. (4.) Harvest: April 
—June. (5.) Heat: June—August. (6.) Sum¬ 
mer: August—October. These divisions are arbi¬ 
trary. Seed-time now commences in October after 
the first rains, and continues till January. Harvest 
in the lower valley of the Jordan sometimes begins 
at the close of March ; in the hill country of Judaea 
it is nearly a month later, and in Lebanon it rarely 
begins before June ; and is not completed in the 
higher regions till the end of July. After the 
heavy falls of rain in November, the young grass 
shoots up, and the ground is covered with verdure 
in December. In January, oranges, lemons, and 
citrons are ripe ; and at its close, in favourable sea¬ 
sons, the almond tree puts out its blossoms. In 
February and March the apricot, pear, apple, and 
plum are in flower. In May, apricots are ripe ; and 
during the same month melons are produced in the 
warm plains around the Sea of Galilee. In June, 
figs, cherries, and plums ripen ; and the roses of 
the ‘Valley of Roses,’ near Jerusalem, and of the 


* During the twelve years, from 1846 to 1859, 
only two slight showers fell in Jerusalem between 
the months of May and October. One fell in July 
1858, another in June 1859 (Whitty, Water Sup¬ 
ply of Jerusalem, p. 194). 

+ In the year 1856, Dr. Whitty states that the 
rainfall at Jerusalem was 94 inches; and in the 
following year, 1857, it reached the enormous 
amount of 104.2 inches. It is remarkable that the 
averages given by Dr. Whitty differ widely from 
those of Dr. Barclay. The former makes the 
yearly average from 1846 to 1859 to be as high as 
65 inches, being 9 inches higher than Barclay’s 
(Whitty, Water-Supply of Jerusalem , 194). 
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gardens of Damascus, are gathered for the manu¬ 
facture of rose-water. August is the crowning 
month of the fruit season, during which the grape, 
fig, peach, and pomegranate are in perfection. 
The vintage extends on through September. In 
August vegetation languishes. The cloudless sky 
and burning sun dry up all moisture. The grass 
withers, the flower fades, the bushes and shrubs 
take a hard gray look, the soil becomes dust, 
and the country assumes the aspect of a parched, 
barren desert. The only exceptions to this general 
bareness are the orange-groves of Joppa and those 
few portions of the soil which are irrigated. 

The following are the principal works from 
which information may be obtained regarding the 
climate of Palestine and Syria, (i.) An Economi¬ 
cal Calendar of Palestine, by Buhle, translated by 
Taylor, and inserted among the fragments ap¬ 
pended to Calmet’s Did. of the Bible. (2.) Walchii 
Calendarium Palcestince, ed. J. D. Michaelis, 1755. 
(3.) Volney, Voyage en Syne , etc., 1787. (4.) 

Schubert, Reise nach dent Morgenlande, iii., 1838. 
(5.) Russegger, Reisen, etc. (6.) Robinson, Bib. 
Res. passim. (7.) Kitto, Physical History of Pales¬ 
tine, chap. vii. (8.) Barclay, City of the Great 
King, pp. 49 seq., 414 seq. (9.) Von Wilden- 
bruch and Petermann, in Journal of R. G. S., xx.; 
and Poole in vol. xxvi. (10.) Forbes in Edinburgh 
Hew Philosophical Journal, April 1862. (11.) 

Russell’s Natural Hist, of Aleppo gives full infor¬ 
mation regarding the climate and products of 
Northern Syria. 

Plants. —The various plants mentioned in the 
Bible are fully treated of in this work under their 
proper names. It is not necessary here to repeat 
what is said elsewhere, nor is it intended to give 
anything like a resume of the botany of Palestine. 
All that is aimed at is to give some of the leading 
features of the botany of the country—to mention 
some of the principal plants now existing, and the 
localities in which they abound. The diversity of 
climate in Palestine has already been noticed. 
There is a regular gradation from the cold of 
northern Europe to the heat of the tropics. This 
produces a corresponding variety of plants. Many 
of the plants of Europe, Asia, and Africa, are 
found in the respective departments of Palestine. 
On the mountain-tops of Hermon, Bashan, and 
Galilee, the products of the cold regions of the 
north grow luxuriantly; on the coast plain are 
some peculiar to Eastern Asia; and in the deep 
valley of the Jordan, African flora abound.* 

On the northern mountain ridges, and in Bashan, 
the oak and pine are the principal trees ; the for¬ 
mer sometimes forming dense woods, and growing 
to a great size. The cedar is now, and probably 
always was, confined to the higher regions of Leba¬ 
non. Among smaller trees and bushes are the 
juniper, dwarf elder, sumac [Rhus), and hawthorn ; 

* Schubert says on this point ‘ My report 
would become a volume were I to enumerate the 
plants and flowers which the season exhibited to 
our view ; for whoever follows this comparatively 
short course of the Jordan from the Dead Sea 
northward, along the borders of the lakes of Gen- 
nesareth and Merom, and onward to the utmost 
springs in Anti-Libanus, traverses in a few days 
climates, zones, and observes varieties of plants, 
which are in other countries separated by hundreds 
of miles.’ 


the ivy, honeysuckle, and some species of rose are 
met with, but not in great abundance. The cele¬ 
brated ‘ oak of Bashan ’ appears to be the Quercus 
AEgilops ; it has a massive trunk, short gnarled 
arms, and a round, compact top. It also abounds 
in Gilead, all over Jebel el-Hish, and Galilee. 
An oak of another and smaller variety [Quercus 
Coccifera ), growing in bushes, not unlike English 
hawthorn in form, and having a leaf resembling 
holly, but smaller, spreads over Carmel, the ridge 
of Samaria, and the western slopes of the moun¬ 
tains of Judsea, sometimes forming impenetrable 
jungles. Intermixed with it in some places are 
found the arbutus, hawthorn, pistachio, and carob 
or locust-tree. Common brambles are abundant, 
as well as the styrax, the bay, the wild olive, 
and more rarely the thorny Paliurus Aculeatus, 
or ‘ Christ’s thorn.’ In the lowlands are the 
plane-tree, sycamore, and palm ; but none of them 
abundant. Along the sandy downs of Sharon and 
Philistia grows the maritime pine ; and on the 
banks of streams are the willow, oleander, and gi¬ 
gantic reeds. In the Jordan valley, and alcng the 
Dead Sea, are found the nubk [Zizyphus Spina- 
Christi), papyrus, tamarisk, acacia, retama (a kind 
of broom), sea pink, Dead Sea apple [Solanum 
Sodomeum), the Balanites AEgyptiaca, and on the 
banks of the river several species of willow and 
reed. 

The hills and plains of Palestine abound in 
flowers. In early spring large sections of the 
country are covered with them, looking like a vast 
natural parterre. The most conspicuous among 
them are the lily, tulip, anemone, poppy, hyacinth, 
cyclamen, star of Bethlehem, crocus, and mallow. 

1 histles are seen on plain and mountain in infinite 
number and great variety—some small and creep- 
ing, with bright blue spines, others large and for¬ 
midable, with heads like the ‘flails’ of the ancient 
Britons. On the hills are also found vast quan¬ 
tities of aromatic shrubs, which fill the air with fra¬ 
grance ; among them are the sage, thyme, and 
sweet marjoram. 

The cultivated trees and plants in Palestine in¬ 
clude most of those common in Europe, with many 
others peculiar to warmer climates. The vine may 
be regarded as the staple product of the hills anti 
mountains. It is still extensively cultivated; and 
those terraces now seen on the sides of valley, hill, 
and mountain, were doubtless clothed with vines 
in ancient times. The olive is scarcely less abun¬ 
dant. It is found at almost every village in Western 
Palestine; but its greatest groves are at Gaza, 
Nabulus, and on the western declivities of Galilee. 
It is not met with in the Jordan valley, and it is 
extremely rare in Gilead and Bashan. Some of 
the trees grow to a great size, though the branches 
are low and sparse. The writer saw an olive tree 
in the plain of Damascus upwards of forty feet in 
girth.* I he fig is abundant, especially, among the 
hills of Judah and Samaria. Other fruit-trees less 
common are the pomegranate, apricot, walnut, al¬ 
mond, apple, quince, and mulberry. Date-palms are 
found at various places along the maritime plain ; 
there are very few in the mountains, and they have 

* 1 he season for gathering olives begins in the 
lowlands in November, and does not end in the 
higher regions till January. A good account of the 
olive-tree and its culture may be seen in Thomson’s 
1 Land and the Book, pp. 52, seq. 
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altogether disappeared from Jericho, the ‘ city of 
palm trees;’ though dwarf-palms grow at various 
places along the Jordan valley, as at Gennesaret. 
In the orchards of Joppa are the orange, lemon, 
citron, and banana ; and the prickly pear in great 
abundance formed into hedges. The principal 
cereals are wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, and 
rice in the marshy plain of the upper Jordan. Of 
pulse we find the pea of several varieties, the bean, 
large and small, and the lentil. Among esculent 
vegetables are the potato, recently introduced, 
carrots, lettuce, beet, turnip, and cabbage. In 
the sandy plains, and in the Jordan valley, cucum¬ 
bers, melons, gourds, and pumpkins are grown in 
immense quantities. Hemp is common, flax less 
so, and cotton is produced in large quantities. Mr. 
Poole states that indigo and sesame are grown in 
the valley of Nabulus (Journal R. G. A., xxvi. 
57)-* 

On the botany of Palestine the following works 
may be consulted :—Shaw, Travels in Barbary 
and the Levant , 1S08; Hasselquist, Voyages and 
Travels in the Levant, 1766; Schubert, Reise, 
1840 ; Kitto, Physical Hist of Pal. ; Russell, 
Natural Hist, of Aleppo; also papers in Transac¬ 
tions of Linn. Society, xxii.; and Natural Hist. Rev. 
No. v. ; and Smith’s Did. of Bible , in art. Pales¬ 
tine, the valuable paper on botany by Dr. Hooker. 

Animals. —The zoology of the Bible, like the 
botany, is fully treated in this work under the 
names of the several animals. All that is needed 
in this place, therefore, is to group together the 
principal animals at present found in the different 
parts of Palestine, referring the reader for fuller 
particulars to the separate articles, and to the works 
mentioned at the close. It may be remarked that 
comparatively little is known as yet of the animals 
of Palestine. The great majority of travellers who 
visit the country have not time, and even if they 
had they do not possess the scientific knowledge 
necessary to minute researches in natural history. 
It is to be hoped that the recent expedition under 
the superintendence of the Rev. H. B. Tristram 
will add largely to our present store of information. 
As yet the results of his investigations are not 
known. 

The Domestic Animals of Palestine are, with one 
or two exceptions, those common in England. The 
horse is small, hardy, and sure-footed; but not 
famed either for speed or strength. The best 
kinds are bought from the Bedawin of the Arabian 
desert. Asses are numerous; some small and 
poor; others large and of great strength; and 
others, especially the white kinds, prized for their 
beauty and easy motion (cf. Judg. v. 10). Mules are 


* The sugar-cane was formerly extensively culti¬ 
vated in the Jordan valley, especially around Jericho. 
Indigo is still grown in the gardens of Jericho, and 
in the plain of Gennesaret. The tobacco-plant is 
common in Lebanon, and among the villages of 
western Palestine. Silk is extensively produced. 
Mulberry groves are rapidly increasing along the 
seabord, and everywhere among the mountains of 
western Palestine. At present silk is the most 
valuable of the exports. The growth of cotton is 
also increasing. But the heavy exactions of the 
government, and the insecurity of life and property, 
prevent capitalists from planting trees and culti¬ 
vating the great plains (Note by Rev. S. Robson, 
of Damascus). 
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chiefly used as beasts of burden. As there are no 
roads and no wheeled carriages, the mules are the 
carriers of the country, and are met on all the 
leading thoroughfares in immense files, garnished 
profusely with little bells and cowries. The camel 
is also employed for carrying heavier burdens, for 
performing more lengthened journeys, and for 
traversing the neighbouring deserts. The best 
camels are bought from the wandering Arabs. The 
ox of western Palestine is mostly small and poor, 
owing doubtless to hard work and insufficient 
food ; but the writer has seen great droves of fine 
fat cattle upon the rich pastures of Jaulan. There 
is a very tall, lanky, species in the plain of Damas¬ 
cus, and in parts of the Hauran. Oxen are now 
very rarely slaughtered for food in the interior. 
They are mainly kept for field-labour and for 
‘ treading out the corn.’ The buffalo is found in 
the valley of the upper Jordan ; but the writer has 
not met it elsewhere in Palestine. Large-tailed 
sheep abound, and form the principal article of 
animal food. Flocks of the long-eared Syrian goat 
cover the mountains in all parts of the land. They 
are the chief producers of milk and butter. The 
common street dog infests the towns, villages, and 
encampments, belonging to no one, though tole¬ 
rated by all as a public servant—the only sanitary 
officer existing in Palestine. There is another 
variety employed by shepherds. Cats, like dogs, 
are common property, and are rarely seen domes¬ 
ticated like our own. 

The Wild Animals include the brown Syrian 
bear, found in the upper regions of Galilee, and in 
Jabel el-Hish ; the panther in the hills of Judaea 
and Samaria, and in the thickets of the Jordan ; 
jackals in immense numbers everywhere; wolves, 
hyenas, foxes ; wild swine in the marshes of the 
Jordan, and in the thickets of Bashan and Gilead ; 
gazelles and fallow deer on the plain; the ibex 
or wild goat in the wilderness of J udaea; the hare 
and the coney (called by natives zueber: the writer 
saw great numbers at the old castle of Banias on 
the northern border) ; the squirrel, mole, rat, 
mouse, and bat. Porcupines and hedgehogs are 
rare; Mr. Poole says badgers abound at Hebron 
{Journal R. G. A., xxvi. 58). 

Reptiles exist in great variety. Some parts of 
the country swarm with them. The most com¬ 
mon are lizards, which may be seen basking on 
every rock, and bobbing their hideous heads up 
and down on every ruin. Serpents of various 
kinds are numerous; the scorpion, tarentula, and 
chameleon are not so numerous. Frogs in vast 
numbers crowd the marshes and moist districts, 
and fill the air with their roar on the still summer 
evenings ; the tree-frog and toad are also found ; 
and little tortoises crawl overdry plains, and along 
the banks of pond and stream. The crocodile is 
said to exist in the Crocodile river, now called 
Nahr Zerka, in the plain of Sharon. Of this Dr. 
Thomson writes : ‘You will be surprised to hear 
that there are now living crocodiles in the marsh, 
but such is the fact. These millers say they have 
seen them often ; and the government agent, a 
respectable Christian, assures me that they recently 
killed one eighteen spans long, and as thick as his 
body. I suspect that, long ages ago, some Egyp¬ 
tians accustomed to worship this ugly creature 
settled here, and brought their gods with them ! ’ 

(The Land and the Book, p. 497). The creature 
seen at this place (if indeed the whole story was 
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not a pure fiction on the part of the Arabs) was 
doubtless the Monitor Niloticus. 

Birds of prey are very numerous, including eagles 
and vultures, in the neighbourhood of Lebanon ; 
hawks in great vaJety, and ravens all over the 
land ; and owls, which hoot and scream during the 
still night. Storks pay passing visits, and occasion¬ 
ally the white ibis is met with ; the heron, gull, and 
lapwing are found. The rocky hill-sides abound 
with partridges and quails ; the cliffs in the glens 
with pigeons ; the bushes with turtle-doves ; and 
the lakes and marshes with ducks, teel, and other 
water-fowl. We also find the jay in some beauti¬ 
ful varieties ; the king-fisher, the wood-pecker, the 
sparrow, the swallow, the cuckoo, and many others. 
Domestic fowls are not numerous in Palestine. A 
few barn-door fowls may be seen in the villages ; 
but ducks, geese, and turkeys are extremely rare. 

Insects are so numerous in some parts of the land 
as almost to become a plague. They include the 
common fly and mosquito ; the bee, wasp, and 
hornet; great numbers of horse-flies ; many species 
of butterflies ; ants, spiders, grasshoppers, beetles, 
earwigs, and the beautiful glow-worm and firefly. 
The most formidable of the insects which infest 
Palestine is the locust. Some few are seen every 
year, but great flights are fortunately rare. The 
writer saw one in the summer of 1853 which nearly 
desolated eastern Syria. In many places they com¬ 
pletely covered the ground ; and for several days 
the air was so filled with them that the light of the 
sun was obscured as if by a mist. 

Writers on the zoology of Palestine, or rather on 
Biblical zoology, are numerous. The following are 
the most important :—Bochart, Ilierozoicon , ed. 
Rosen m idler, 1793-96; Hasselquist, Travels; 
Russell, Nat. Hist, of Aleppo; Description de 
VEgypte , tom. xx.-xxii. ; Schubert, Reise; Kitto, 
Physical Hist, of Palestine. 

IV. Geology. —Although several eminent geo¬ 
logists have passed through Palestine, we have as 
yet no full scientific delineation—not even a satis¬ 
factory outline—of its geology. The country ought 
in many respects to be the most interesting in the 
world to the geologist. It possesses some unique 
features. It bears marks of tremendous volcanic 
convulsions, extending over a vast period. Its 
wonderful history has been considerably affected 
by these agencies. It is not intended in this place 
to attempt to supply this great want. The writer 
feels himself incompetent to the task, were it even 
admissible in such a work as the present. All he 
aims at is an outline of the leading geological fea¬ 
tures of Palestine, so far as they are known, such 
as may throw light on the peculiarities of its physi¬ 
cal structure, the varieties of its soil and products, 
and some remarkable incidents in its history. 

The general geological formation of Palestine is 
simple. The basis of the country—the great body 
of its hills and plains—is Jura limestone ; the same 
which extends over Lebanon, the desert of Arabia, 
and the plateau southwards to the mountains of 
Sinai. Russegger says it may ‘ be classed with the 
Upper Jura formation, the oolite, and the Jura 
dolomite.’ The rock is not uniform in character, 
composition, or colour. Most of it is compact, 
regularly stratified, of a dark cream or gray colour, 
and abounding in fossils. As a general rule it be¬ 
comes softer towards the south. At Bethel are 
4 large masses of blue limestone with shells,’ and 
on the sides of Gerizim 4 is nummulitic limestone; 


in some parts the rocks had been in a liquid state, 
for one kind had overflowed and encased the other’ 
(Poole, in Journal of R. G. S., xxvi. 56). Around 
Jerusalem dolomite prevails. The ancient build¬ 
ings of the city appear to have been chiefly con¬ 
structed of it. It is veined with red and white like 
marble, compact, partially crystallized, and takes a 
high polish. Traces of an upper cretaceous for¬ 
mation of a more recent period are visible over 
the whole mountains. In many places the action 
of the atmosphere and the washing of winter rains 
have stripped it from the firmer strata. It was 
filled with masses and nodules of flint; and these 
are now strewn over the surface where the sott 
chalk, in which they were originally embedded, has 
entirely disappeared. Between Nabulus and Sa¬ 
maria the ground is covered with flints (Poole, 57); 
they abound in the wilderness of Judaea, On the 
road from Bethany to Jericho, Poole says, 4 white 
nodules with black flint in the centre were thickly 
strewed about’ (id.) In some places less exposed 
the upper crust remains ; and thin layers of sand¬ 
stone, soft and friable, alternate occasionally with 
the chalk (id.) Towards the borders of the Dead 
Sea some important changes are observed in the 
strata. Of the mountain of Neby Miisa, Poole 
says, 4 The soil smelt very strong of sulphur, and 1 
got specimens of limestone of an oolite structure, 
also of a seam of bituminous and calcareous lime¬ 
stone, with pictens about six inches thick’ (58). 
On the northern shore of the Dead Sea he got a 
specimen of bituminous stone. In the mountain 
along the south-west coast, 4 the chalk showed in 
several places overlaid by limestone,’ probably 
owing to the tilting of the strata, or some other 
volcanic agency, in eastern Palestine the lime¬ 
stone is found in Hermon, and throughout Gilead 
and Moab ; but at Keralc it gives place to the 
ruddy sandstone strata which constitute the moun¬ 
tains of Edom, and which also appear beneath the 
limestone along the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. 
This eastern region has not been visited by any 
practical geologist, and the notices of it are brief 
and unsatisfactory. 

This field of limestone, which thus extends over 
all Palestine, has been interrupted and broken in 
several places, and in a veiy remarkable manner, 
by volcanic agency ; an agency, however, which 
operated at a very remote geological period. In 
eastern Palestine lava ejected from the earth in a 
state of fusion has flowed over the limestone, cover¬ 
ing the whole area of the kingdom of Baslian. 
The centre of eruption appears to have been in 
Jebel I-Iauran, at the now extinct craters Tell 
Abu Tumeis and Kuleib. From these two craters 
lava streams flowed westward to the Lejah ; and 
the Lejah itself is filled with smaller craters. The 
little conical and cup-shaped tells, which stud the 
surface of Hauran, were all at one time active vol¬ 
canoes. The basalt thus emitted from numerous 
openings spread over the whole region, forming the 
lofty peaks of Jebel Hauran, and sweeping across 
the plain to the Jordan. Neither the breadth nor 
the exact limits of this lava-fiekl are yet known. 
On the north-west it runs up the sides of Jebel el- 
Hish ; on the north it is bounded by the river 
Awaj (Pharpar), which separates it from the lime¬ 
stone in the plain of Damascus. On the south it 
runs to the banks of the Yarmuk, and in places 
across the ravine to northern Gilead. The Lejah 
is geologically the most remarkable province in 
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Palestine. The hard black rock covers the entire 
surface to a depth of from thirty to one hundred 
feet—now stretching out in broad wavy reaches, 
divided by fissures of great depth—now thrown up 
in vast heaps of jagged fragments—now partially 
crystallized, and extending in long ridges like the 
Giant’s Causeway. The rock is very hard, gives a 
metallic sound when struck, and is filled with air- 
bubbles. Spherical boulders of the same material 
are strewn over portions of the western declivity of 
the plain (Porter’s Damascus , ii. 241, seq.; Wetz- 
stein, Reisebericht iiber Haur&n , pp. 27, seq.; Wil¬ 
son, Lands of the Bible, ii. 318, seq.; Burckhardt, 
Travels , pp. ill, seq.) 

On the west side of the Jordan, opposite Bashan, 
are two other lava-fields. The northern has its 
centre about three miles north-west of Safed, near 
the village of Jish. Dr. Robinson thus describes 
it:—* We soon came out upon a high open plain ; 
and the volcanic stones increased as we advanced, 
until they took the place of every other; and, 
besides covering the surface of the ground, seemed 
also to compose the solid formation of the tract. 
In the midst of this plain we came upon heaps of 
black stones and lava, surrounding what had evi¬ 
dently once been the crater of a volcano. It is an 
oval basin, sunk in the plain . . . between three 
and four hundred feet in length, and about one 
hundred and twenty feet in breadth. The depth 
is perhaps forty feet. The sides are shelving, but 
steep and ragged, obviously composed of lava ; of 
which our friend Mr. Hebard had been able to dis¬ 
tinguish three different kinds or ages. . . . All 
around it are the traces of its former action, exhi¬ 
bited in the strata of lava and the vast masses of 
volcanic stones. It may not improbably have been 
the central point, or Ableiter , of the earthquake of 
1837’ (B. R., ii. 444). From this place the lava- 
streams and boulders radiate to a considerable 
distance. The high terrace which projects from 
the eastern side of this ridge to the Jordan below 
Merom is chiefly basalt; but it seems to be con¬ 
nected with the Plauran field, as it is of a hard, 
firm texture, while that of Jish is soft and porous. 

Another centre of volcanic action in former ages 
is on the high plain south-west of Tiberias, called 
Ard el-Hamma. The whole plain is a lava-field ; 
and the double peak of Kudin Plattin, on its north 
side, is basalt, and so also is the ridge which bounds 
the Sea of Galilee on the south. The rock is 
similar to that of Bashan. The thickness of the 
bed may be seen in the cliffs on the mountain-side 
behind the warm baths of Tiberias. The base of 
these cliffs is limestone, while the whole superin¬ 
cumbent mass is black or dark-gray basalt. This 
field extends northward to the plain of Gennesaret, 
westward to Sefilrieh, and southward to Esdraelon. 
The soil covering it is thick black mould like that 
of Bashan. It appears that the greater portion of 
the substratum of Esdraelon is basalt, hidden 
beneath the soil (Wilson, ii. 304). But Jebel ed- 
Duhy (Little Ilermon), and all the hills south of 
the plain, are limestone ; and volcanic rock is not 
again seen in western Palestine (Anderson, Geolo¬ 
gical Reconnaissance in Lynch’s Official Report , 
pp. 124, seq.) On the east of the Dead Sea basalt 
appears in boulders dotting the plateau between 
the river Anion and Kerak ; and Burckhardt says 
it is more porous than any specimens he had found 
farther northward ( Travels , p. 375, cf. j Anderson, 
p. 191). 


But the grand geological feature of Palestine is 
the central valley or chasm. Hugh Miller has 
said—‘ the natural boundaries of the geographer 
are rarely described by straight lines. Whenever 
these occur, the geologist may look for something 
remarkable’ (Old Red Sandstone , p. 120). No 
better proof of this could be found than the Jordan 
valley. It runs in a straight line through the 
centre of Palestine. Its formation was probably 
simultaneous with those volcanic agencies that 
created the eastern and western lava-fields. It is 
a tremendous rent or fissure a hundred and fifty 
miles in length, rending asunder the whole lime¬ 
stone strata from top to bottom. Its extreme depth 
from the lips of the fissure to the bed of the Dead 
Sea is above 4000 feet, no less than 2624 of which 
is beneath the level of the ocean. * Such a cleft in the 
earth’s crust is without a parallel. It is singular 
that, though the rent was doubtless effected by a 
volcanic convulsion, and though volcanic rock covers 
such a large area on both sides of the northern 
part of the valley, there are no traces of it in the 
southern and deepest part, except at one or two 
points to be afterwards noticed. The sides of the 
valley, and the rock in its bed, so far as visible, are 
limestone, ranged occasionally in horizontal strata, 
but usually upheaved and tossed into wild confu¬ 
sion. Along the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, 
the limestone strata give place to sandstone (Sea). 
The sides of the valley, and the general conforma¬ 
tion of the adjoining ridges, would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the limestone crust had been heaved up 
by some tremendous volcanic agency running from 
south due north, and causing that huge rent which 
forms the basin of the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
valley. May it not be that this agency was the 
lava-stream which at length found an exit at the 
craters of Tiberias, Jish, and Plauran ? Phis 
subject is well worthy the attention of future geo¬ 
logists. 

The evidences and often fearful results of recent 
as well as remote volcanic agency are visible along 
the whole Jordan valley, and over a large section 
of the adjoining districts. Beginning at the north 
we have the crater of Jish, extinct indeed at the 
surface, but giving palpable proof in tremendous 
throes of earthquakes that internal fires are still 
raging. Next follow the copious saline springs of 
Tabighah, on the northern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee ; then the sulphureous springs of Tiberias, 
where the water gushes from the rock at a tempera¬ 
ture of 144 0 Fahr. On the eastern side of the 
Jordan, in the glen of the Yarmuk, are the still 
hotter and more copious springs of Amatha, issuing 
from beneath lofty cliffs of igneous rock (Burck¬ 
hardt, p. 376; Handbook for S. and P., pp. 320, 
423). It is deserving of special note, that at the 
time of the great earthquake of 1837, and, as the 
writer has been informed, on every recurrence of an 
earthquake in the region, these springs well out in 
much greater abundance, and their waters increase 
in warmth. There is thus evidently a subterranean 
connection between them. The investigations of 
the writer have tended to establish another point of 
considerable interest. The towns and villages which 
have been most severely shaken by earthquakes in 
this region are those situated on the trap fields; while 

* The depression of the Dead Sea is 1.3 1 6 + 
depth of sea as ascertained by Lynch, 1308 feet = 
2624 .—Official Report. 
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villages between them built upon the limestone strata 
have in many cases escaped almost without injury. 

Proceeding still farther south, we find the ‘copious 
salt-springs’ of Wady Malih, where the water is 98° 
Fahr., and emits ‘a fetid odour’ (Robinson, iii. 
308). Next come the springs of Callirrhoe, near the 
mouth of Wady Zurka Main, which opens into the 
north-eastern part of the Dead Sea. They rise in 
the bottom of a sublime gorge. The base of the cliffs 
on each side is ruddy ferruginous sandstone, above 
and through which black and dark gray trap ap¬ 
pears, while the great body of the mountain behind 
is limestone. ‘ In one place a considerable stream of 
hot water is seen precipitating itself from a high and 
perpendicular shelf of rock, which is strongly tinted 
with the brilliant yellow of sulphur deposited upon 
it. On reaching the bottom we find ourselves at 
what may be termed a hot river, so copious and 
rapid is it, and its heat so little abated ; this con¬ 
tinues as it passes downwards by its receiving con¬ 
stant supplies of water of the same temperature 
. . . . We passed four abundant springs, all 
within the distance of half a mile, discharging them¬ 
selves into the stream. . . . We had no thermo¬ 
meter, but the degree of heat in the water seemed 
very great; near the source it scalds the hand, 
which cannot be kept in for the space of half a 
minute’ (Irby and Mangles, p. 468). Lynch found 
the temperature of the stream to be 95 0 Fahr. The 
temperature must be much higher at the source. 

Along the shores of the Dead Sea are numerous 
saline springs and salt marshes. At its southern 
end is the remarkable ridge of hills called Khashm 
Usdum, composed in a great measure of pure salt. 
Large quantities of bitumen are often found float¬ 
ing on the Dead Sea, especially, it is said, after 
earthquakes, as if thrown up by the action of sub¬ 
terranean fires. And away at the northern extre¬ 
mity of the valley, at the western base of Hermon, 
are pits of bitumen (Handbook, p. 453). 

All these things indicate volcanic agencies still 
in action beneath the surface, and tend to illustrate 
some of the most remarkable events in the long 
history of Palestine, from the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah down to the earthquake of 1837. 
Palestine has in all ages been a country of earth¬ 
quakes. The sacred writers show that they were 
familiar with them. The Scriptures abound in 
allusions to them, and figures drawn from them. 
From earthquakes the Psalmist borrows his figures, 
when he speaks of ‘ mountains being carried into 
the midst of the sea’ (xlvi. 2); of their ‘ skipping 
like rams, and the little hills like lambs’ (cxiv. 4-6). 
To earthquakes the prophet alludes in his striking 
language—‘ The earth shall reel to and fro like a 
drunkard, and be removed like a cottage’ (Is. 
xxiv. 20; cf. Ps. civ. 32 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 30; Jer. 
x. 10 ; Hab. iii. 6-8, etc.) There are, however, 
only two earthquakes expressly named in Scripture. 
The first was of such serious importance as to 
form a kind of epoch. Arnos dates his vision 
‘ two years before the earthquake’ (i. 1). It took 
place ‘in the days of Uzziah’ (Zech. xiv. 5). 
The other instance of an earthquake mentioned in 
Scripture is that of the quaking of the earth and 
rending of the rocks at the crucifixion (Matt, xxvii. 
51). In the seventh year of Herod the Great, 
Palestine was visited by a tremendous earthquake. 
(Joseph. Antiq. xv. 5. 2). We read of numerous 
others since that period (see Kitto, Physical Hist, 
of Palestine , ch. iv.) 


The present bed of the Jordan valley is of a much 
later formation than either the limestone of the ad¬ 
joining mountains, or the rock of the trap fields. 
The crust varies from 100 to 200 feet in depth, and 
through this the river has hollowed out for itself a 
deep tortuous channel, showing along its banks 
vertical sections. The lower parts consist mainly 
of tertiary deposits of indurated marl and conglo¬ 
merate ; while the upper stratum, now composing 
the surface of the plain, appears to be made up to 
a large extent of the washings and detritus of the 
chalk crust which originally covered the neighbour¬ 
ing highlands, enriched here and there with vege¬ 
table mould. The coast-plains, Sharon and Phil- 
istia, are coated with a light soil—in some places 
chalky, in others sandy, with a large admixture of 
red alluvial clay, and on the top rich vegetable 
mould. The plains of Esdraelon, Ard el-Hamma, 
Gennesaret, and Hauran, are coated with deep 
black clay of extraordinary fertility. It is composed 
in a great degree of disintegrated lava, and perhaps, 
to some extent, volcanic ashes, together with a 
large quantity of decomposed vegetable matter— 
the residue of the forests that appear to have at one 
period extended over all Palestine. 

Besides the incidental notices in the travels of 
Burckhardt, and Drs. Wilson, Robinson, and Thom¬ 
son, the following works contain the fullest informa¬ 
tion we possess on the geology of the different parts 
of Palestine:—1. Anderson’s Geological Reconnais¬ 
sance , in Lynch’s Official Report. His researches 
were confined to the Jordan valley and the regions 
immediately adjoining. 2. Russegger’s Reisen , vol. 
iii. This work embraces an account of the environs 
of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Joppa, and parts of 
Galilee around Nazareth and Tiberias. 3. Poole’s 
short paper in the Journal of R. G. S., vol. xxvi., 
giving brief notes of his journey from Joppa to 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, and then along the 
western shore, and round the southern end to the 
promontory of Lisan. 4. Wetzstein’s Reisebericht 
liber Hauran und die Trachonen, giving some ac¬ 
count of the remarkable trap-fields of the Lejah, 
Jebel Hauran, the Safah, etc. 5. Porter’s Five 
Years in Damascus , containing a full description 
of the physical geography of Bashan. 

V. Political and I-Iistorical Geography. 
It now only remains to give a brief sketch of the 
political divisions of Palestine under the rule of the 
tribes and nations which have in succession occu¬ 
pied it. These divisions are sometimes minutely 
described, frequently directly mentioned, and more 
frequently incidentally alluded to, by the sacred 
writers. It is mainly with the view of illustrating 
these Scripture references that the present sketch 
is given. All that is aimed at, however, is a brief, 
general, and connected view. Nothing more is 
needed in this place, for all the ancient tribes and 
more important provinces and districts are treated 
of fully in separate articles. 

To facilitate reference and prevent confusion, the 
historical geography of Palestine is divided into five 
periods, corresponding to the leading events in the 
annals of the country. 

1. The Patriarchal Period. —This period extends 
from the earliest ages to the conquest of Palestine 
by the Israelites. The first notices we have of the 
land are contained in the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
where the sacred writer describes the country colo¬ 
nized by Canaan, the grandson of Noah. From 
this patriarch Palestine got its first name—a name 
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which clings to it still. In that most remarkable 
chapter, the borders of the Canaanitish territory are 
defined. They extended from Sidon on the north 
along the coast, to Gaza on the south. Thence 
the border ran eastward, apparently in the line of 
Wady Gerar, to the plain of Sodom, now the 
southern section of the Dead Sea. Thence it was 
drawn to Lasha, the site of which is not known, 
but it probably stood at the north-eastern end of 
the Dead Sea. [Lasha.] It would seem that 
ancient Canaan corresponded almost exactly with 
western Palestine. 

The families and tribes which sprung from Canaan 
are mentioned; and it appears from their subse¬ 
quent history, as given in the Pentateuch, that each 
of them settled down permanently in a territory 
of its own. [Canaan.] The boundaries of these 
territories are not given, but the locality of each is 
indicated either by direct statement or indirect al¬ 
lusion. Sidon was the firstborn of Canaan, and 
he colonized Phoenicia on the coast. His capital, 
to which he gave his name, was outside the boun¬ 
dary of Palestine, but a section of his territory, 
which extended as far south as Carmel, was in¬ 
cluded in the land. The Hittites were a powerful 
tribe, who settled among the mountains in the 
south, with Hebron apparently for their capital 
(Gen. xv. 20; xxiii. 16; PIittites). The Jebn- 
sites had their stronghold on Zion ; and they held 
it and the surrounding territory down to the time 
of David (Josh. xv. 63 ; 2 Sam. v. 6). Th a Amor- 
i/es, probably the most powerful of all the Canaan¬ 
itish tribes, were widely spread (Josh. xxiv. 18). 
They had settlements in the mountains of Judah 
(Gen. xiv. 7, 13 ; Num. xiii. 29), but their main 
possessions were on the east of the Jordan, where 
they occupied the whole country from Arnon on 
the south to Plermon (Num. xxi. 13, 26 ; xxxii. 33 ; 
Deut. iii. 8). The Girgashites appear to have been 
located among the mountains of central Palestine, 
but there is no description of their exact territory 
in the Bible, and the theories of geographers are 
not satisfactory. [Girgashites.] The Hivites 
founded Shechem, in central Palestine ; Gibeon, 
Beeroth, Chephirah, and Kirjath-jearim, farther 
south ; and a little principality under Hermon, on 
the northern border (Gen. xxxiv. 2 ; Josh. ix. 3, 7 ; 
xi. 19 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 7; Josh. xi. 3). Canaan’s 
other sons settled beyond the bounds of Palestine : 
—the Arkites and Smites in Lebanon ; the Arvad- 
ites in an island off the coast of Phoenicia; and the 
Hamathites in Hamath. 

But besides the Canaanitish tribes, there are traces 
of other races—or perhaps another race—of abo¬ 
rigines in Palestine. The Rephaim are frequently 
mentioned. We find traces of them in widely dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. They gave their name 
to a little upland plain beside Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 
8), and to a section of Mount Ephraim (xvii. 15). 
Bashan seems to have been occupied by them long 
previous to its conquest by the Amorites (Gen. 
xiv. 5 ; Deut. iii. 11). At the same remote period 
the Zuzim dwelt in Gilead, and the Enim held the 
plateau of Moab. These are all spoken of as men 
of huge stature, and they appear to have been dif¬ 
ferent sections of one great family. Of their history 
we know nothing, except a few isolated facts ; but 
it is remarkable that traditions of these giants cling 
to various localities in Palestine. Their marvellous 
exploits are recorded, their tombs of huge dimen¬ 
sions are pointed out, and the colossal houses they 


built and occupied are still shown in the ancient 
cities of Bashan. [Rephaim.] The race either 
died out or was extirpated in Bashan by the war¬ 
like hordes of Amorites. The Moabites and Am¬ 
monites conquered the giant tribes south of Bashan, 
and long occupied their territory ; and the ruins of 
Rabbath-Ammon and Rabbath-Moab still remain 
as memorials of their rule (Deut. ii. 20, 21). On 
the south-east of Palestine, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, the Avim, another primaeval tribe 
of giants, had their abode; but they were con¬ 
quered by the Caphtorim, or Philistines ; and the 
giant warriors Goliath, Sippai, and Lahmi, were 
probably among the last of the race (1 Sam. xvii. 4 ; 
2 Sam. xxi. 16-20; 1 Chron. xx. 4-8). The 
Amalekites were nomads, who roamed over the 
scanty pastures of the southern desert, scarcely 
crossing the border of Palestine. 

At the time of the Exodus, all Western Palestine 
was held by these Canaanitish and Philistine tribes ; 
and the country east of the Jordan was divided into 
three kingdoms. On the north lay the kingdom of 
the giant Og, the last of the Rephaim, which extended 
over Bashan and the section of Gilead north of the 
Jabbok. Between the Jabbok and the Arnon was 
the kingdom of Sihon; while the region south of 
the Arnon was possessed by the Moabites. 

In addition to the tribes now enumerated, Moses 
mentions the Kenites, Kenizzites, and Kadmonites ; 
but these, though included in the land promised to 
Abraham, had their territories in Arabia, beyond 
the boundaries of Palestine (Gen. xv. 18-21 ; Ke¬ 
nites, etc.) The Perizzites are also mentioned 
as a tribe distinct from the Canaanites, residing in 
some part of Western Palestine. Little is known 
either of their origin or their possessions, and that 
little is given elsewhere [Perizzites]. 

2. The Period from Joshua lo Soiomon .—At the 
commencement of this period, an entire change 
was wrought in the political geography of Palestine. 
The country was divided among the twelve tribes 
of Israel. The eastern section was first apportioned. 
Moab’s territory south of the Arnon was left un¬ 
touched. A very clear and full account of the 
allotment of all the rest is given in Num. xxxii. 
The tableland (Mishor) extending from the Arnon 
to Heshbon was given to the tribe of Reuben (cf. 
Josh. xiii. 15, seq.) Gad received the region be¬ 
tween Heshbon and the river Jabbok, together 
with an additional strip along the east bank of the 
Jordan, extending up to the Sea of Chinnereth 
(vers. 24-28). The rest of Gilead and all Bashan 
were allotted to Manasseh, and this was at once 
the largest and the richest allotment made to any 
of the tribes (29-31). 

Western Palestine was divided by Joshua among 
the remaining tribes. Judah received the country 
lying between the parallel of Jerusalem and the 
southern border; but subsequently a section on the 
south-east was given to Simeon ; and another sec¬ 
tion was taken off its western side and allotted to 
Dan. These two tribes were thus, as regards their 
possessions, amalgamated with Judah (Josh. xv.; 
xix. 1, 40-47). "North of Judah lay Benjamin, 
confined to a narrow strip stretching across the 
country from the Jordan to Beth-Horon, between 
the parallels of Jerusalem and Bethel (xviii. 11- 
25). Next to Benjamin came the children of 
Joseph, grouped close together—Ephraim on the 
south, and Manasseh on the north. Their united 
portion reached from the Jordan to the sea, and 
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from Bethel to the border of Esdraelon (xvi., 
t xvii.) In addition to this large mountain territory, 
the cities of Beth-shean, Taanach, Megiddo, and 
a few others situated in Esdraelon, were allotted 
to them. To Issachar was given the noble plain 
of Esdraelon—a territory, however, whose fertility 
was more than overbalanced by its exposed situa¬ 
tion (xix. 17-23). Zebulun received his lot amid 
the picturesque hills and plains of Lower Galilee, 
having Tabor on the east, and the Great Sea, at 
the base of Carmel, on the west (10-16). Asher 
got the fertile plain of Acre, and the coast of 
Phoenicia up to Sidon (24-31). In the mountains, 
on the northern border, Naphtali found a beautiful 
highland home (32-39). The lot of Dan was too 
small, and the Philistines hemmed the tribe in so 
that they were unable to cultivate the rich soil of 
the Shephelah. They consequently made an ex¬ 
pedition to the far north, and established an im¬ 
portant colony on the plain of the upper Jordan 
(47 ; cf. Judg. xviii.) 

But though the whole land was thus allotted, it 
was not conquered. The Philistines still held their 
plain; and the mercantile Canaanites, whom the 
Greeks called Phoenicians, remained in their great 
seaports. Many cities, also, in different parts of 
the country, were retained by their Canaanitish 
founders (Judg. i. 21, seq.) 

3. From the Death of Solomon to the Captivity. 
—On the death of Solomon, the tyranny and folly 
of his son rent the nation of Israel. Long before 
that time there had been rivalry between the power¬ 
ful families of Judah and Ephraim ; Rehoboam’s 
folly was the occasion of its breaking out into open 
hostility. The boundaries of the tribes were not 
disturbed by the rupture in the nation. Benjamin 
clung to Judah, and its northern border became 
the line of demarcation between the two kingdoms. 
Dan and Simeon occupied portions of the allotted 
territory of Judah, and were therefore reckoned 
parts of that tribe (1 Kings xii. 17); hence the 
southern kingdom is usually said to have consisted 
of only the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
while in reality it included four (1 Kings xix. 3 ; 

2 Chron. xi. 10; with Josh. xix. 41, 42). The 
remaining tribes east and west of the Jordan chose 
Jeroboam as their king ; but Bethel (2 Chron. xiii. 

19) and some other cities farther north were after¬ 
wards added to Judah (xv. 8). 

The next change in the political geography of the 
land was brought about by the conquests of Assyria. 
The northern kingdom was invaded, Samaria its 
capital taken, and the whole people of the land 
carried away captive. Foreign colonists were 
placed in their room; and these, adopting the 
Jewish law, and conforming to some extent to the 
Jewish ritual, were the founders of the nation and 
sect of the Samaritans. A great part of Pales¬ 
tine—nearly the whole of the kingdom of Israel— 
now became a province of the Assyrian empire, 
and afterwards passed with it into the hands of the 
Babylonians. About a century and a half later, 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, took Jerusalem, 
and led the other section of the Jewish nation cap¬ 
tive. Thus all Palestine lost its nationality, and 
was ruled by a provincial satrap. 

4. From the Captivity to the Destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem by Titus. —This was the most eventful period 
of Jewish history, and the most remarkable for the 
changes which it brought about in the political 
geography of Palestine. The division of the land I 


into tribes was now completely broken up, and was 
never again established. Many of the ancient na¬ 
tions which the Israelites had driven from their 
borders wholly or partially, returned to their pos¬ 
sessions. The Moabites reoccupied the Mishor 
immediately after the first captivity ; and hence 
‘ the burden of Moab,’ written by Isaiah (xv., xvi.), 
and the terrible prophetic curse pronounced by 
Jeremiah (xlviii.), include that country which the 
Moabites originally possessed before the conquests 
of Sihon (Num. xxi. 26, 30), and which they reoc¬ 
cupied after the captivity of the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, to whom Moses had allotted it. It ap¬ 
pears also that the ancient tribes of Bashan re¬ 
gained their old territories, and re-established the 
old names— Bashan , Argob , Haurdn , Golan — 
which were subsequently better known as the 
Greek provinces of Batancca , Trachonitis , An ra¬ 
ni tis, and Gaulonitis (Porter’s Damascus , vol. ii.) 
The Idumeans or Edomites having been driven out 
of their own mountain homes by the Nabatheans, 
established themselves along and within the bor¬ 
ders of southern Palestine, to which they gave the 
name Idumcea [Idumaea]. The neighbouring na¬ 
tions and tribes also seem to have encroached upon 
the territories of the northern tribes of Israel; and 
a large Gentile element was then and afterwards 
introduced into Galilee, which produced important 
effects upon the subsequent history of the Jews in 
that province [Galilee]. 

Under the mild rule of Cyrus the captive Jews 
were permitted to return to their own land. Ezra 
and Nehemiah re-established the ancient worship, 
and rebuilt the temple ; but politically, the country 
remained a province of the Babylonian and Persian 
empires till the time of Alexander the Great, when 
it fell under Greek rule. On the death of Alex¬ 
ander the kingdom of the Seleucidae was estab¬ 
lished in Syria, and that of the Ptolemies in Egypt. 
Palestine became at first a part of the former ; but 
the rival dynasty soon attacked and captured it, 
and it remained for more than half a century, 
nominally at least, under the rule of the Egyptian 
monarchs. Then war broke out between Syria 
and Egypt, and the maritime plain of Palestine be¬ 
came the battle-field. Aided by the Seleucidm, 
the Jews threw off the yoke of the Ptolemies (b.c. 
198), and became subject to the former. During 
all these troubles the Jews had an ecclesiastical 
government of their own, the high-priest being 
chief. But when Antiochus Epiphanes ascended 
the throne of Syria, he captured Jerusalem, put 
thousands of the inhabitants to death, and at¬ 
tempted to abolish their worship. These acts of 
barbarity roused the spirit of the whole nation. 
The priestly family of the Maccabees headed a 
noble band of patriots, and after a long and heroic 
struggle succeeded in establishing the independ¬ 
ence of their country [Maccabees]. The Mac¬ 
cabees gradually extended their conquests over 
Samaria, Galilee, and a part of the country beyond 
Jordan. But internal dissensions and civil wars 
sprang up, and gave occasion for the interference of 
Rome ; and Pompey invaded Palestine and cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem in the year B.c. 63. A heavy 
tribute was levied, but the people were still per¬ 
mitted to retain their own rulers. In the year B.c. 
39, Herod the Great received the title of 4 King of 
Judaea’ from the Roman emperor, and two years 
afterwards he succeeded in establishing himself on 
the throne [PIerodian Family]. 
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At his death Herod bequeathed his kingdom to 
his three sons, Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip ; 
but the supreme authority was in the hands of the 
Roman prefect and procurators. In the N. T., 
and in the writings of Greek and Roman geogra¬ 
phers of that age, Palestine is usually spoken of as 
divided into a number of provinces. Those on the 
west of the Jordan were Judcea on the south, 
Samaria in the centre, and Galilee on the north, 
and the latter was subdivided into Upper and Lower. 
The provinces east of the Jordan were Percea, em¬ 
bracing Gilead and the Mishor of Moab ; and the 
four subdivisions of Bashan already mentioned— 
Gaulonilis, Auranitis, Batancea , and Trachonitis. 

5. From the Destruction of Jerusalem to the pre¬ 
sent time. —On the establishment of Christianity in 
the Roman empire, a new ecclesiastical division of 
Palestine appears to have been made, into Prima , 
Secunda , and Tertia ; but the boundaries are not 
defined, the lists of their cities are confused, and 
the territory embraced extended far beyond Pales¬ 
tine proper (See Reland, pp. 204-214). 

After the Mohammedan conquest. Palestine be¬ 
came a province of the empire of Khalifs, and on 
the dismemberment of the empire this unhappy 
country was the theatre of fierce struggles between 
rival dynasties. About the middle of the 10th 
century the Fatimites seized it; and a century later 
it was overrun by the Seljukian Turks, whose 
cruelty to Christian pilgrims roused the nations of 
western Europe to the first Crusade. Jerusalem 
was taken by the Franks in the year 1099, and 
Palestine was made a Christian kingdom. But the 
rule of the Crusaders was brief. Defeated by 
Saladin, they took refuge in a few of their strong¬ 
holds. At length, in the year 1291, Acre was 
stormed by the Mamluke Sultan of Egypt, and 
thus terminated the dominion of the Crusaders in 
Palestine. 

For more than two centuries after this period 
Palestine was the theatre of fierce contests between 
the shepherd hordes of Tartary and the Mamlukes 
of Egypt. In 1517 it was conquered by Sultan 
Selim ; and from that time till the present it has 
formed part of the Ottoman empire. 

Modern Divisions. —Palestine now forms part of 
two great pashalics—(1.) Sidon, embracing the 
whole of western Palestine ; and (2.) Damascus, 
embracing all east of the Jordan. That part of 
Palestine lying within the pashalic of Sidon is 
divided into the subpashalics of Jerusalem and 
Akka.* 

Inhabitants. —The modern inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine are a mixed race, made up of the descendants 
of the ancient Syrians, and of the Arabs who came 
in with the armies of the Khalifs. The number of 
the latter being small, the mixture of blood did 
not visibly change the type. This is seen by a 
comparison of the Christians with the Mohamme¬ 
dans—the former are of pure Syrian descent, while 
the latter are more or less mixed ; yet there is no 
visible distinction, save that which dress makes. 
In addition to these there are a few Jews, Arme¬ 
nians, and Turks ; all of whom are easily recog¬ 

* The official residence of the Pasha of Sidon is 
now in Beyrout, and hence his province is some¬ 
times called the Pashalic of Beyrout. The pashas 
of Jerusalem and Akka are subject to the Pasha of 
Sidon, whose province extends from Latikea on 
the north to Gaza on the south. 


nised as foreigners. The Druses who live in 
Hauran, and occupy a few villages in Galilee and 
on Carmel, are converts from Mohammedanism. 

No census has been taken of the country, and 
the number of the inhabitants it is impossible to 
ascertain with any near approach to accuracy. One 
thing is manifest to every observer—the greater part 
of the country is desolate. Jerusalem, its largest 
city, has but 20,000 inhabitants; and the only 
other places of any note are Gaza, Joppa, Acre, 
and Nabulus. Even villages are few, and sepa¬ 
rated by long reaches of desolate country. The 
following is the nearest approach which can now 
be made to the population of the country :— 

Pashalic of Jerusalem (Ritter, Pal. und Syr., 
iii. 833) .... 602,000 

Pashalic of Acre (Robinson, iii. 628) 72,000 

Remaining part of the pashalic of 

Sidon, in Palestine (estimate) . 5 °> 000 

Eastern Palestine (estimate) . . 100,000 

Total . 824,000 

Of these about 80,000 are Christians, 12,000 
Jews, and the rest Mohammedans. 

Authorities. —It is not necessary to give a list 
of all the books and treatises which have been 
written by geographers and travellers on Palestine. 
A select list has already been presented in the 
article Geography, to which the student is re¬ 
ferred ; and fuller catalogues may be seen in the 
works of Ritter, Robinson, and Van de Velde. It 
may be well, however, in an article like the pre¬ 
sent, to state the leading authorities from which the 
facts and descriptions it contains are derived, and 
also to direct the student to those works to which 
he may confidently turn for fuller details. 

As to authorities, the writer thinks it proper to 
state that while he has read with care nearly all 
that has been written upon Palestine, he has de¬ 
pended mainly, in so far as regards the physical 
geography and topography of the country, on his 
own observations and researches, which were pro¬ 
secuted during a period of nine years, and embraced 
the whole land with the exception of the region 
east of the Dead Sea. 

The authorities on botany, zoology, and geology 
have already been given. The following works 
embody nearly all that is yet known of the geo¬ 
graphy :— 

1. Hadr. Reland, Palcestina ex Monumentis 
Veterilms Ilhistrata , 1714. This is still the best 
work on the ancient geography of Palestine. The 
author has collected with scrupulous accuracy every¬ 
thing important written upon the geography down 
to the close of the Crusades; and he has combined 
and classified his materials with great ability. 

2. Ritter, Paldstina und Syrien, embracing 
four volumes of his great Erdkunde , 1848-55. 
Ritter has to some extent followed the plan of 
Reland. He has collected with wonderful labour 
and patience nearly everything that has been 
written upon Palestine—in book, article, or mis¬ 
sionary letter—down to his own time. The work 
is often confused, and the statements contradictory; 
and the learned writer, not having himself visited 
the country, cannot always separate fact from fancy 
in those he quotes. 

3. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land, 1822. Burckhardt was a careful ob¬ 
server, and he gives a simple honest account of 
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what he saw. His travels are chiefly valuable for 
the information they give of Eastern Palestine. 

4. Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine in 
183S and 1852, London 1856. This great work 
combines the vast learning of a laborious geo¬ 
grapher, with the careful observation and research 
of a traveller. Dr. Robinson went to Palestine at 
two periods, thoroughly prepared for the work of 
exploration. He was accompanied on both occa¬ 
sions by Dr. Eli Smith, who had an extensive 
knowledge of the country, its language, and its 
people. The Biblical Researches only include 
Western Palestine, and do not even extend to all 
parts of it; but so far as they go they may be re¬ 
garded as almost exhausting the physical and his¬ 
torical geography. 

5. Lynch, Official Report of Expedition to the 
Dead Sea and the River Jordan, 1852. This con¬ 
tains the fullest account yet published of the River 
Jordan and its valley, and of the Dead Sea. 

6 . Stanley, Sinai and Palestine in connection 
with their History, 1856. This is deservedly one 
of the most popular works on Palestine. Its author 
is an accomplished scholar, and a graceful writer. 
He has more imagination than Robinson, and his 
pictures, though clear and beautiful, are frequently 
overdrawn. He labours too much after minute 
details; and in his attempts to make each picture 
perfect, he is sometimes obliged to peril, and even 
to sacrifice, strict truthfulness. His peculiar views 
on prophecy also occasionally manifest themselves, 
and do not accord "well with his own observations. 
The chief value of the book consists in the skill and 
vividness with which many of the leading events of 
Bible history are grouped upon their old scenes. 

7. Drew, Scripture Lands in connection with 
their History , 1862. Mr. Drew follows to some 
extent the plan of Dean Stanley, but his arrange¬ 
ment is chronological, and not topographical. The 
book displays much thought, and considerable 
knowledge of historical geography. 

8. Wilson, The Lands of the Bible Visited and 
Described, 1847. Chiefly valuable for its extended 
notices of the people of Palestine. 

9. Porter, Five Years in Damascus, with Travels 
and Researches in Palmyra, Lebanon , and the Hati- 
rdn, 1855. This work contains the fullest account 
yet published of the physical and historical geography 
and antiquities of the ancient kingdom of Bashan. 

10. Wetzstein, Reisebericht iiber Hauran und 
die Trachonen , Berlin i860. M. Wetzstein was 
Prussian Consul in Damascus, and had greater 
facilities than most of his predecessors for travel¬ 
ling in its environs. His statements and conclu¬ 
sions cannot always be relied upon. His work is 
accompanied by a large map, drawn by Iviepert, 
the principal part of which is taken from that of 
Mr. Porter; and some of the details which have 
been added require farther confirmation. 

11. Handbook for Syria and Palestine, Murray, 
1858. The design of this work is stated in the 
preface: * Something more than a mere book of 
roads has been aimed at. . . . On the whole, this 
volume will perhaps be found to. contain a more 
complete summary of the Scriptural and historical 
geography of Syria and Palestine than any other 
work in the language.’ 

12. Van de Velde, Memoir to accompany the 
Map of the Holy Land, Gotha 1858. Valuable 
for its elevations, distances, observations for lati¬ 
tude and longitude, etc. 


The works of Williams, Tobler, Barclay, Pierotti, 
and De Vogue, treat of Jerusalem, and the minute 
topography of places round it. 

Maps. —Van de Velde’s large map contains all 
Palestine, and is unquestionably the best hitherto 
published. The beautiful map now prepared for 
this work, though much smaller than Van de 
Velde’s, embraces the chief result of the most re¬ 
cent researches both east and west of the Jordan, 
and contains some important corrections and addi¬ 
tions. Many points in Palestine still require more 
minute adjustment, and many sections of the 
country, especially east of the Dead Sea and the 
lower Jordan, fuller research, before a perfectly 
accurate map can be constructed. The map now 
issued with this work may be regarded as contain¬ 
ing, as far as is possible on such a scale, a full 
representation of our present knowledge of the 
geography of Palestine. —J. L. P. 

PALM. [Weights and Measures.] 
PALMER-WORM. [Gazam. ] 

PALM-TREE. [Tamar. ] 

PALSY. [Diseases.] 

PALTITE (ip^an ; K eXufci; Alex. $eXXa )vei ; 

Phalli). In 2 Sam. xxiii., a list of David’s war¬ 
riors is given, and among them is Llelez the Paltite 
(ver. 26). Pelet, Palti, and other forms of the same 
root, are common in Scripture as names of men 
(1 Chron. ii. 47 ; xii. 3 ; Num. xiii. 9 ; xxxiv. 26) ; 
and hence it might be supposed that Paltite is a pa¬ 
tronymic ; but the analogy of the context is against 
this. Paltite points to the native-place of Helez ; 
he was from Palet; which might be identical with 
Beth -Paid, an ancient town in the south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 27). But a difficulty arises from the 
parallel passages in 1 Chron. xi. 27 and xxvii. 10, 
both of which describe this man as ‘ ITelez the 

Pelonite 1 (’Ji'Xan, ^aWiovi) ; and besides, the 

Alex, text of the LXX. has ^eWcoveL in 2 Sam., 
instead of the Vat. KeXwS-q which is manifestly a 
corruption. From this it would seem that pro¬ 
bably the two Idebrew letters 31 may have been, 
by an error of some early copyist, changed to the 
double-stroked letter L 3 . It is well to remember, 
however, that the Hebrew MSS. exhibit no varia¬ 
tion ; and Jerome’s text must ‘ have been like our 
own, as he has Phalli . 1 —J. L. P. 

PAMPHYLIA (Uaju.(pv\La), a province of Asia 
Minor mentioned several times in the Acts of the 
Apostles. It lies upon the southern coast, and 
bends in the form of a crescent round a wide open 
bay, which was hence called Pamphylius Sinus; 
and as a portion of Cilicia bordered upon the same 
bay, it is correctly termed by Luke ‘ the sea which 
lies off Cilicia and Pamphylia’ (rX TrAayos rX 
Kara rrjv KiXlkLclv Kal HafjLfpvXiav ; Acts xxvii. 5). 
This bay, or sea, is now called Adalia, from a 
town of that name (anciently Attaleia). Round 
the head of the bay sweeps an undulating plain, 
shut in in the background by a semicircle of lofty 
mountains. Both on the west and east sides the 
mountains approach the shore, to which they break 
down in steep wooded slopes, and here and there 
in cliffs of remarkable wildness and grandeur 
(Fellows, Asia Minor , pp. 184, seq. ) The plain 
is narrow—nowhere more than twenty miles broad ; 
and its surface is furrowed by a series of alternate 
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low rocky ridges and broad picturesque valleys, 
down which wind rivers and torrents. This strip 
of plain constituted the ancient province or prin¬ 
cipality of Pamphylia. According to Strabo its 
western boundary was the fortress of Olbia, situ¬ 
ated between the city of Phaselis (now Tekirava) 
and the river Catarrhactes ( Deden-su ), and its 
eastern boundary was Coracesium (now Alara), 
where it joined Cilicia. ‘ The whole of the voyage,’ 
he adds, 4 along the coast of Pamphylia, is 640 
stadia’ (xiv. 4, p. 667). Its total length was thus 
about eighty miles, and its breadth did not average 
more than fifteen. In later times, when Roman 
power prevailed in Asia Minor, the boundaries of 
Pamphylia were greatly extended, and included a 
large section of Pisidia on the north, and of Lycia 
on the west. At one period the proconsul of 
Pamphylia ruled all Lycia (Dio Cass. lx. 17). 
His province was 150 miles long by forty wide. 
The greater part of it was wild and mountainous, 
but intersected by beautiful vales. It presented a 
great variety of soil and climate, ranging from the 
perpetual snow region on the summits of Taurus, 
down to the orange-groves that to this day encircle 
the town of Adalia. The southern aspect and 
sheltered situation of the coast give it a tempera¬ 
ture higher than that of most parts of Palestine. 
Luke, however, distinguishes Lycia from Pam¬ 
phylia ; for he states that when they passed the 
sea of Pamphylia they 4 came to Myra, a city of 
Lycia’ (Acts xxvii. 5). At the time of Paul’s 
voyage Lycia appears to have formed part of pro¬ 
consular Asia, to which the ship, on leaving 
Cmsarea, directed its course (ver. 2 ; cf. Smith, 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul , p. 60, 2d ed.) ; 
but the arrangement of the proconsular divisions 
in Asia Minor was frequently altered. 

Perga was one of the chief cities of Pamphylia, 
situated on the river Cestrus, about eight miles 
from the coast. It was the first place in Asia 
Minor which Paul visited in his earliest missionary 
journey. Luke tells us that they 4 loosed from 
Paphos (in Cyprus) and came to Perga in Pam¬ 
phylia.’ They sailed up the wide bay, having in 
front and on each side some of the grandest scenery 
in the East. They entered the mouth of the Ces¬ 
trus, and finally landed at Perga. There is no 
record of apostolic work or missionary success 
there ; only one incident is mentioned, and it was 
a sad one, which led to estrangement and final 
separation between Paul and one of his dearest 
friends. John, for some reason, probably through 
timidity, left them and turned back (Acts xiii. 13) ; 
and on a future occasion, when projecting another 
mission tour, Barnabas wished to take John with 
him, but Paul would not again trust him, 4 and the 
contention was so sharp between them, that they 
departed asunder one from the other’ (xv. 36-39). 

From Perga the apostles travelled to Antioch 
of Pisidia (xiii. 14). It was a wild mountain road, 
running over the snowy summits of the laurus 
range. It was beset with dangers of many kinds 
—natural dangers in swollen torrents and storms ; 
and ‘perils of robbers,’ for ‘the lawless and ma¬ 
rauding habits of the population of those moun¬ 
tains which separate the table-land in the interior 
of Asia Minor from the plains on the south coast, 
were notorious in all parts of ancient history ’ 
(Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, i. 175) » 
and the Pisidians, through whose territory the 
apostles had to pass, were the worst of them 


(Strabo, xii. 7; Xen. A nab. i. 1. 11 ; iii. 2. 14, 
etc.) The sight of the rugged mountains, and the 
stories of the bloodthirsty bandits that infested 
their fastnesses, which were no doubt freely spoken 
of in the streets of Perga, may have had much to 
do with John’s desertion of his companions and his 
work [Life of St. Paul , 1 . c.) 

After a successful journey through the interior, 
the apostles returned again by Pisidia into Pam¬ 
phylia, apparently following the same route over 
the mountains from Antioch to Perga. Leaving 
the latter city, they descended (Karl^poav) to Atta- 
leia on the coast, and thence sailed for Syria (xiv. 

2.4,25). 

Various accounts have been given of the origin 
of the Pamphylians. Some say they were a mixed 
race, composed of a number of amalgamated 
tribes, and hence their name IT ap.(pv\ot (‘mingled 
tribes’). This appears to be the opinion of Hero¬ 
dotus (vii. 91) and Pausanias (vii. 3). Others 
maintain that they sprung from a Dorian chief 
called Pamphylus (Rawlinson’s Herod, iii. 276, 
note) ; others from Pamphyle, the daughter of 
Rhacius (Steph. Byz., s. v.) The truth seems to 
be that there was an ancient tribe of this name, 
speaking a language of its own, and which in more 
recent times partly amalgamated with the Greeks 
who overran Asia Minor. It is this language to 
which Luke refers in Acts ii. 10. It was probably 
a barbarous patois, known only to the residents in 
the little province of Pamphylia (cf. Arrian, Anab. 

i. 26) ; and hence the astonishment of those who 
heard the apostles speak it. 

The greater part of Pamphylia is now thinly 
populated, and its soil uncultivated. There are 
still a few little towns and villages near the coast, 
surrounded by fruitful fields and luxuriant orchards. 
Some of these occupy ancient sites, and contain 
the remains of former grandeur.—J. L. P. 

PAN. Six Hebrew words are thus rendered in 
the A V. 

1. *YpD or “PD, a basin of metal used for boiling 

or stewing (1 Sam. ii. 14; LXX. \1(3t)tcl t'ov 
peyav ; Vulg. lebetcm ) ; also as a laver or basin for 
washing (Exod. xxx. iS ; LXX. \0vT7jpa; Vulg. 
labrum ; 1 Kings vii. 38, 40, 43 ; LXX. x vT P 0 Ka b- 
\ovs ; Alex. x VT P° yabXovs ; Vulg.. I uteres) ; and 
for carrying fire (Zech. xii. 6; A. V. ‘hearth;’ 
LXX. hdkhv 7 rvpbs ; Vulg. camimtm ignis). 

2. rnnD (fromHIin, obs., prob. to cook, comp. 

Arab.^J^L, kkabaza, to prepare food), a shallow 

vessel used for baking cakes (Lev. ii. 5 ; vi. 14 
[A. V. 21] ; vii. 9 ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 29 [‘flat plate,’ 
marg. A. V.]; Ezek. iv. 3) ; LXX. rrjyavov ; Vulg. 

sartago. # 

3. rnblD, a flat vessel for baking cakes, probably 

like the girdle used for oat-cakes in Scotland (2 
Sam. xiii. 9 ; LXX. rr/yavov). Gesenius says the 
etymology is uncertain, but suggests that the word 
may be derived from a root rnb^ or m£> = Arab. 

*° s ^ ne i an d was applied to the pan be¬ 
cause it was kept bright. 

4. TD, a deep vessel used for cooking food, 

' properly a large pot or caldron. [Caldron.] 

I 5. “VHB (LXX. x^ T P a ’> Vulg. Olla), a vessel 

I used for baking the manna (Num. xi. 8), for hold- 
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ing soup (Judg. vi. 19), and for boiling flesh (1 Sam. 
ii. 14). Gesenius says it is for *vnK3, heat,, from 

1 N 3 = Arab. j \j , to boil, to be hot; Fiirst questions 
this, and derives it from "HQ, to excavate,, to deepen. 

6. nin^, pi. of nn^V, large dishes or platters 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 13 ; LXX. X^tjol). The cognate 
nn^v denotes a dish which may be held in the 1 

hand and turned over for the purpose of wiping it 
(2 Kings xxi. 13) ; in Prov. xxvi. 13 it is used 
tropically of the bosom. 

To these may be added DETnD, from E 4 TI, to 

boil up, or over, rendered in the A. V. in both 
places where it occurs (Lev. ii. 7 ; vii. 9) frying- 
pan ; LXX. iaxdpcL ; Vulg. craticula. In both 
passages it is distinguished from the fDIID, but 
whether it is properly translated ‘ frying pan’ may 
be doubted. Gesenius calls it a pot or kettle for 
boiling.—W. L. A. 

PANNAG ( 333 ) occurs only once in Scripture 

(Ezek. xxvii. 17), but so much uncertainty exists re¬ 
specting the meaning of the word, that in many 
translations, as, for instance, in the Authorized 
English Version, the original is retained. From 
the context of the passage in which it occurs, it is 
evident that wheat, oil, and honey were conveyed 
by Judah and Israel—that is, the products of their 
country as an agricultural people—as articles of 
traffic, to the merchants and manufacturers of Tyre, 
who, it is certain, must, from their insular position, 
have obtained their chief articles of diet from the 
neighbouring land of Syria. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that pannag was the produce of Palestine, or 
at least of Syria. Some have considered pannag 
to indicate balsam , others cassia, and some again 
sweetmeats. ‘ dial dams kolija Gneca voce, quam 
interpretatur Hesychiusr/saryctXia, bellaria ex melle.’ 
Some of the Rabbins have also thought that it was 
a district of Judaea, which, like Minnith, yielded 
the best wheat; others, as Junius and Tremellius, 
from the similarity in the name, have thought it 
might be the original of the name of Phoenicia. 
Hiller {Hierophytica, ii. p. 51) says: ‘Pannag, 
nisi magnopere fallor, est Panax vel Panaces, 
vox Graecae vel Syriacae originis ad Graecam 
etymologiam aptata, quo videatur ipso nomine 
omnium morborum remedia promittere. ’ The 
name panax occurs as early as the time of Theo¬ 
phrastus (ix. 10), and several kinds are described 
by him, as well as by Dioscorides; one kind is 
called especially Syrian panax. Of one of these 
plants, now supposed to be species of Ferula laser- 
pitium or Heracleum, the juice was called opopanax. 
This was in great repute among the ancients, and 
still holds its place as a medicine, though not pos¬ 
sessed of any remarkable properties ; but its name 
is the origin of our panacea, from Tavareia, ‘ an 
universal remedy.’ It is curious, however, that 
the plant yielding the opopanax of commerce is 
still unknown, as well as the exact locality where 
it is produced, whether in Syria, or in some part 
of the Persian empire. By the Arabs it is called 
juwasheer. Lady Calcott has supposed the panax 
of the ancients to refer to Panax quinquefolium , 
or Rinsing of the Chinese, which they also suppose 
to be a universal remedy, though not possessed of 
any active properties. But the name panax was 
not applied to this plant until the time of Linnaeus, I 


and there is no proof, nor indeed is it probable, 
that it found its way from China at any such early 
period—at all events, the Israelites were not likely 
to convey it to Tyre. The Syrian version, how¬ 
ever, translates pannag by the word dokhon, which, 
we have already seen [Dochan], signifies ‘ millet.’ 
Newcome, therefore, translates pannag by the word 
panic, signifying the species of millet which was 
employed by the ancients as an article of diet, and 
which still is so by the natives of the East. Dr. 
Harris quotes Caesar, as stating that the Massili- 
enses, when besieged, ‘ panico vetere omnes ale- 
bantur.’ From the context, it would seem most 
likely that this pannag was a produce of the country, 
and probably an article of diet. One objection to 
its being the millet is, that this grain has a name, 
dochan, which is used by the same prophet in 
Ezek. iv. 9. Notwithstanding the authority of 
Hiller, there does not appear sufficient proof in 
support of his opinion, that the juice of the panax 
or opopanax was the article intended, and there¬ 
fore pannag must still be considered undeter¬ 
mined.—J. F. R. 

PAPER. [Writing.] 

PAPHOS (Ild0os), a city of Cyprus, at the 
western extremity of the island, and the seat of the 
Roman governor. That officer, when Paul visited 
the place, was named Sergius Paulus, who was 
converted through the preaching of the apostle and 
the miracle performed on Elymas (Acts xiii. 6-11). 
Paphos was celebrated for a temple of Venus, 
whose infamous rites were still practised here 400 
years afterwards, notwithstanding the success of 
Paul, Barnabas, and others, in preaching the gospel. 
Paphos is now a poor and inconsiderable place, 
but gives its name to a Greek bishopric.—J. K. 

PAPPENHEIM, vSalomon b. Seligmann, a 
very eminent Hebraist, grammarian, lexicographer, 
and synonymist. He was born at Breslau in 1740, 
where his distinguished attainments and great piety 
secured for him the Rabbinate of the Jewish com¬ 
munity, and where he died March 4, 1814. The 
work which has immortalised his name is a lexicon 
of the Hebrew synonyms of the Bible, entitled The 

Curtains of Solomon HIJPT), 3 vols. 4to. 

The first volume, which was published m Dyhren- 
torth 1784, consists of an introduction (H^Tlpn) and 
three parts or sections (JTTDri), subdivided into forty- 
nine paragraphs (myT). The introduction (i.-xi.) 
contains a grammatical dissertation (niTPlN flSDIfl 
roanon r&o moni yruDan); the first part 
(mnn, pp. 1-33) consisting of seven paragraphs 
(myT'), treats on those words which denote time , 
or on such substantives, adjectives, and verbs 
as express the idea of beginning, end, hurrying, 
tarrying, youth, age ; the second part (mnn, pp. 
33-66), consisting of eleven paragraphs (niyT), 
treats on those words which denote space, or on 
expressions conveying the idea of place, even , 
straight, uneven, crooked, way, neighbourhood, 
etc., etc. ; whilst the third part (pp. 66-118), con¬ 
sisting of thirty-one paragraphs, embraces words 
which convey the idea of motion in its various 
modifications, ex. gr., goi?ig , flying, springing, 
flotving, etc., etc. The second volume, which was 
published in Redelheim 1831, after the death of 
the author, with notes by the celebrated Wolf 
Heidenheim [Heidenheim], consists of an intro¬ 
duction (nmpn) and four parts (nVQn), subdi- 
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vided into twenty-six paragraphs (flUTH 1 *). The 
introduction (pp. 1-8) contains a psychological 

treatise fittn Dy n^pflPI |SLS hy)\ the 

first part (pp. 9-39), consisting of fourteen sections, 
treats on words which express the idea of speaking , 
or utterance , in its various modifications; the second 
part (pp. 39, 40) discusses words which denote 
hearing; the third part Jpp. 40-57), consisting of 
twelve sections, treats on words which refer to 
sight; whilst the fourth part (pp. 57-75), consist¬ 
ing of twenty-three sections, treats on words which 
relate to the touch and smell. The third volume, 
which was published in Dyhrenforth 1811, consists 
of a general introduction (HD^pH) and one part 
(mnn), subdivided into fifty-seven sections 
(WT), and treats on (niDITn»n D'DTT) lYlD^ 

nation ta) those synonyms which convey the 
idea of action. The importance of this work can 
hardly be overrated. It is the only lexicon which 
embraces the synonyms of the whole Biblical He¬ 
brew, as the contributions of Wessely, Luzzato, 
and others to this department are confined to single 
groups of words. Pappenheim’s marvellous mastery 
of the Hebrew style, his keen perception, refined 
taste, critical acumen, and his philosophical mind, 
pre-eminently fitted him for this task. He has also 
written a lexicon, or treatise, embracing those words 
and particles which are formed from the letters 

YTIJDKn, entitled pm The Delight of 

Solomon , of which, however, only one part ap¬ 
peared, Breslau 1802 ; and he has left in MS. A 
Critico-etymological and Synonymical Hebreav Lexi¬ 
con , which has not as yet been published (comp. 
Geiger, in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen Hin¬ 
di sc hen Gesellschaft , vol. xvii., Leipzig 1863, p. 
325, ff. ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 64, etc.— 
C. D. G. 

PAPYRUS. [Gome.] 

PARABLE. The word parable is derived 
from TrapafioXr), which comes from wapapaWeiv, 
to compare , to collate. In the N. T. it is em¬ 
ployed by our translators as the rendering of 
irapa^oX'f}; in the Old it answers to pro¬ 

verb. 1. It denotes an obscure or enigmatical 
saying, ex.gr ., Ps. xlix. 4, 

‘ I will incline mine ear to a parable ; 

I will open my dark saying upon the harp.’ 

And Ps. lxxviii. 2, 

‘I will open my mouth in sparable; 

X will utter dark sayings of old.’ 

2. It denotes a fictitious narrative, invented for 
the pui-pose of conveying truth in a less offensive or 
more engaging form than that of direct assertion. 
Of this sort is the parable by which Nathan re¬ 
proved David (2 Sam. xii. 2, 3), that in which 
Jotham exposed the folly of the Shechemites (Judg. 
ix. 7-15), and that addressed by Jehoash to Ama- 
zia (2 Kings xiv. 9, 10). To this class also belong 
the parables of Christ. 3. Any discourse expressed 
in figurative, poetical, or highly ornamented dic¬ 
tion is called a parable. Thus it is said, 4 Balaam 
took up his parable ’ (Num. xxiii. 7) ; and, ‘Job 
continued his parable’ (Job xxvii. 1). Under this 
general and wider signification the two former 
classes mav not improperly be included. 

In the N. T. the word seems to have a more 
restricted signification, being generally employed I 


in the second sense mentioned above, viz., to 
denote a fictitious narrative, under which is veiled 
some important truth. It has been supposed, 
indeed, that some of the parables uttered by our 
Saviour narrate real and not fictitious events ; 
but whether this was the case or not is a point 
of no consequence. Each of his parables was 
essentially true; it was true to human nature, and 
nothing more was necessary. Another meaning 
which the word occasionally bears in the N. T. 
is that of a type or emblem , as in Heb. ix. 9, 
where Trapa( 3 o\rj is rendered in our version figure. 
According to Macknight, the word in Heb. xi. 
19 has the same meaning, but this is probably in¬ 
correct. 

Parables or fables are found in the literature of 
all nations. They were called by the Greeks afoot, 
and by the Romans fabulce. It has been usual to 
consider the parable as composed of two parts : 
viz., the protasis , conveying merely the literal 
sense; and the apodosis , containing the mystical 
or figurative sense. It is not necessary, however, 
that this second part should be always expressed. 
It is frequently omitted in the parables of our Lord, 
when the truth illustrated was such as his disciples 
were unable at the time fully to comprehend, or 
when it was his design to reveal to them some¬ 
thing which was to be hidden from the unbelieving 
Jews (comp. Matt. xiii. 11-13). 

The excellence of a parable depends on the pro¬ 
priety and force of the comparison on which it is 
founded ; on the general fitness and harmony of its 
parts; on the obviousness of its main scope or 
design ; on the beauty and conciseness of the style 
in which it is expressed ; and on its adaptation to 
the circumstances and capacities of the hearers. 
If the illustration is drawn from an object obscure 
or little known, it will throw no light on the 
point to be illustrated. If the resemblance is 
forced and inobvious, the mind is perplexed and 
disappointed in seeking for it. We must be careful, 
however, not to insist on too minute a correspond¬ 
ence of the objects compared. It is not to be 
expected that the resemblance will hold good in 
every particular; non cnim res tota ret toti necesse 
est similis sit , says Cicero ; but it is sufficient if 
the agreement exists in those points on which the 
main scope of the parable depends. 

The parable of the Ten Virgins , for example, 
is designed to teach the importance and necessity 
of being always prepared for the coming of the 
Lord ; and therefore no inference can be drawn 
as to the number of those finally saved, from the 
circumstance that five of the virgins were wise and 
five of them were foolish. Nor does the parable 
of the Householder teach that there will be no 
difference in the rewards of the righteous hereafter, 
because each of the labourers received a penny. 
The design of the parable as expressed in the 
words ‘ Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own ?’ is to set forth the perfect sover¬ 
eignty of God in the dispensation of his rewards, 
the truth that all reward is of grace , and that it is 
consistent with the strictest justice for him to treat 
some better than they deserve, since none are treated 
worse. 

If we test the parables of the O. T. by the rules 
above laid down, we shall not find them wanting 
in any excellence belonging to this species of com¬ 
position. What can be more forcible, more per¬ 
suasive, and more beautiful than the parables of 
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Jotham (Judg. ix. 7-15), of Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 
1-14), of Isaiah (v. 1-5), and of Ezekiel (xix. 1-9)? 

But the parables uttered by our Saviour claim 
pre-eminence over all others on account of their 
number, variety, appositeness, and beauty. Indeed 
it is impossible to conceive of a mode of instruction 
better fitted to engage the attention, interest the 
feelings, and impress the conscience, than that 
which our Lord adopted. Among its advantages 
may be mentioned the following :—1. It secured 
the attention of multitudes who would not have 
listened to truth conveyed in the form of abstract 
propositions. It did so in virtue of two principles 
of human nature, viz., that outward and sensible 
objects make a more vivid impression than inward 
notions or ideas; and that the particular and the 
concrete affect the mind more than the general and 
the abstract. Thus a virtue or vice may be held 
up for abhorrence or admiration far more success¬ 
fully by exhibiting its effects on the character of an 
individual than by eulogizing or declaiming against 
it in the abstract. Iiow could a disquisition have 
exhibited the contrast between humility and self- 
confidence so vividly as does the parable of the 
Pharisee and the publican ? Or how could so 
effectual a sermon have been preached against 
worldliness as by the parable of the rich man who 
said to his soul, 4 Eat, drink, and be merry V 

2. This mode of teaching was one with which 
the Jews were familiar, and for which they enter¬ 
tained a preference. They had been accustomed 
to it in the writings of their prophets, and, like 
other eastern nations, listened with pleasure to 
truths thus wrapped in the veil of allegory. 

3. Some truths which, if openly stated, would 
have been opposed by a barrier of prejudice, were 
in this way insinuated, as it were, into men’s minds, 
and secured their assent unawares. Whenever 
ancient prejudices stand in the way of the reception 
of truth, it is important that the teacher should 
adopt such a circuitous mode of approach as may 
for a time conceal his design, and secure for his in¬ 
structions an impartial hearing. 

4. The parabolic style was well adapted to con¬ 
ceal Christ’s meaning from those who, through 
obstinacy and perverseness, were indisposed to re¬ 
ceive it. This is the meaning of Isaiah in the pas¬ 
sage quoted in Matt. xiii. 13. Not that the truth 
was ever hidden from those who sincerely sought 
to know it; but it was wrapt in just enough of 
obscurity to veil it from those who 4 had pleasure 
in unrighteousness,’ and who would 4 not come to 
the light lest their deeds should be reproved.’ In 
accordance with strict justice, such were 4 given up 
to strong delusions, that they might believe a lie.’ 

4 With the upright man thou wilt show thyself up¬ 
right; with the frorward thou wilt show thyself fro- 
wardi 

The scope or design of Christ’s parables is some¬ 
times to be gathered from his own express declara¬ 
tion, as in Luke xii. 16-20 ; xiv. 11 ; xvi. 9. In 
other cases it must be sought by considering the 
context, the (circumstances in which it was spoken, 
and the features of the narrative itself, i. e ., the 
literal sense. For the right understanding of this, 
an acquaintance with the customs of the people, 
with the productions of their country, and with the 
events of their history, is often desirable. Most of 
our Lord’s parables, how ever, admit of no doubt 
as to their main scope, and are so simple and per¬ 
spicuous that ‘he who runs may read,’ 4 if there 


be first a willing mind.’ To those more difficult 
of comprehension more thought and study should 
be given, agreeably to the admonition prefixed to 
some of them by our Lord himself, 4 Whoso 
heareth, let him understand.’—The following are 
among the principal works on the parables :—Gray, 
Delineation of the Parables , 1777; Bulkley, Dis¬ 
courses on the Parables, 1771 ; Col Iyer, Discourses 
on the Parables^ 1815 ; Kromm, Homilien iiber die 
Parabeln Jesu , 1823 ; Unger, De Parabolis Jesu , 
1828; Bailey, Exposition of the Parables , 1829; 
Schultze, De Parabolis Jesu Christi , 1827 ; Lisco, 
Die Parabeln Jesu , translated in the Edinbui'gh 
Biblical Cabinet , 1832; Trench on the Parables; 
Steir, Words of the Lord Jesus, 1855. 

PARACLETUS ( Uapd^Xyros ). This word is 
applied to Christ in 1 John ii. 1. Indeed, in that 
famous passage in which Christ promises the Ploly 
Spirit as a paraclete to his sorrowing disciples, he 
takes the title himself: 4 1 will send you another 
paraclete’ (John xiv. 16), implying that he was 
himself one, and that on his departure he would 
send another. The question then is. In what sense 
does Christ denominate himself and the Spirit sent 
from him and the Father, TrapaKXrjTos, paraclete? 
The answer to this is not to be found without some 
difficulty, and it becomes the more difficult from 
the fact that in genuine Greek the verb xapcutaXeiv 
has a variety of significations :—I. To call to a 
place; to call to aid. 2. To admonish ; to per¬ 
suade; to incite. 3. To entreat; to pray. To 
which may be added the Plellenistic signification, 

4 to console;’ 4 to soothe;’ 4 to encourage.’ Finally, 
the Rabbins also in their language use the word 

peraklita; a circumstance which must 
also be taken into consideration. In the explana¬ 
tion of the word the leading circumstance to guide 
us must be to take that signification which is ap¬ 
plicable to the different passages in which it occurs. 
For we may distinguish three explanations :—1. 
Origen explains it where it is applied to the Idoly 
Spirit by 4 Consolator’ ( 7 rapap.vQr)Tris), while in 
1 John ii. 1 he adopts the signification of 4 Depre- 
cator.’ This is the course taken by most of the 
Greek commentators (Suicer, Thesaur ., s. v.), and 
which has been followed by Erasmus, Luther, and 
others. But to this Tholuck and others object 
that, not to insist that the signification cannot be 
grammatically established (for no admissible in¬ 
stance can be adduced where the passive tt apa- 
tcXrjros is used in an active sense for TrapcucXriTiop ), it 
is suitable to but a very few passages only, while 
to others it is either too circumscribed or alto¬ 
gether inappropriate. 2. Aware of this, others, 
after the example of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
sanctioned by Mede, Ernesti, and others, would 
translate it teacher. But neither does this sense 
seem adapted to all the passages. It would also 
be difficult to deduce it from the usages of the 
language ; for—not to mention that in this case 
also the active signification would be assumed for 
the passive form—we are pressed with the ques¬ 
tion, whether the verb irapaKaXeu> can anywhere 
in the N. T. be found in the sense of 4 to teach,’ 
as this hypothesis assumes. It is at least very cer¬ 
tain that this sense never was transferred to the 

Rabbinical ; and since the word occurs 

here also, this must necessarily be taken into ac¬ 
count in determining the signification. 3. The 
considerations which tell against these views in- 
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dine the balance in favour of a third sense, which 
is that of ‘ assistant,’ ‘helper,’ ‘advocate’ (inter¬ 
cessor). Demosthenes uses it with this force in a 
judicial sense (see Index, ed. Reiske); and it 
occurs in the same sense in Philo (see Lcesner, 
Observatt .), and in the Rabbinical dialect. It is 
supported by Rom. viii. 26, and, which is still 
more to the purpose, is appropriate to all the pas¬ 
sages in the N. T. where the word occurs. After 
the example of the early Latin fathers, Calvin, 
Beza, Lampe, Bengel, Knapp, Kuinoel, Tittmann, 
and many others, have adopted this sense. Ter- 
tullian and Augustine have advocate. The A. V. 
renders the word by ‘advocate’ in 1 John ii. 
I, but in other places (John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 
26; xvi. 7) by ‘comforter.’ Iiow much better, 
however, the more extensive term ‘helper’ (in¬ 
cluding teacher, monitor, advocate) agrees with 
these passages than the narrow term ‘ comforter,’ 
may be shown by a single instance. Jesus says to 
his disciples, ‘ I will send you another paraclete’ 
(John xiv. 16), implying that he himself had been 
such to them. But he had not been in any dis¬ 
tinguishing sense a ‘comforter’ or ‘consoler,’ 
because, having Him present with them, they had 
not mourned (Matt. ix. 15). But he had been 
eminently a helper, in the extensive sense which 
has been indicated ; and such as he had been to 
them—to teach, to guide, and to uphold — the 
Holy Spirit would become to them after his re¬ 
moval (see the Commentators above named, parti¬ 
cularly Tholuck and Tittmann on John xiv. 16 ; 
also Knapp, De Sp. S. et Christi Paracletis, Halle 
1790 ).—J- K. 

PARADISE, the term which by long and ex¬ 
tensive use has been employed to designate the 
Garden of Eden , the first dwelling-place of human 
beings. Of this word [TrapadeLcros), the earliest in¬ 
stance that we have is in the Cyropccdia and other 
writings of Xenophon, nearly 400 years B.c. ; but 
his use of it has that appearance of ease and fami¬ 
liarity which leads us to suppose that it was current 
among his countrymen. We find it also used by 
Plutarch, who lived in the 1st and 2d century of 
our era. It was by those authors evidently em¬ 
ployed to signify an extensive plot of ground, en¬ 
closed with a strong fence or wall, abounding in 
trees, shrubs, plants, and garden culture, and in 
which choice animals were kept in different ways 
of restraint or freedom, according as they were 
ferocious or peaceable; thus answering very closely 
to our English word park , with the addition of 
gardens , a menagerie , and an aviary. 

The circumstance which has given to this term 
its extensive and popular use, is its having been 
taken by the Greek translators of the Pentateuch, 
in the 3d century B.c., and following them, in 
the ancient Syriac version, and by Jerome in the 
Latin Vulgate, as the translation of the garden 
(p gan) which the benignant providence of the 
Creator prepared for the abode of innocent and 
happy man. Those translators also use it, not 
only in the twelve places of Gen. ii. and iii., but in 
eight others, and two in which the feminine form 
(gannak) occurs ; whereas, in other instances of 
those two words they employ Krj7ros, the usual 
Greek word for a garden or an enclosure of fruit- 
trees. But there are three places in which the 
Hebrew text itself has the very word, giving it the 
form 01^3 par dees. These are, ‘ the keeper of 


the king’s forest, that he may give me timber’ 
(Neh. ii. 8) ; ‘ orchards' (Eccles. ii. 5); ‘an or¬ 
chard of pomegranates ’ (Song of Solomon, iv. 13). 
Evidently the word is not proper Plebrew, but is 
an exotic, imported from a more eastern tongue, 
probably the Persian, from which source also 
Xenophon derived it. But the best authorities 
carry the derivation farther back. ‘ The word is 
regarded by most learned men as Persian, of the 
same signification as the Plebrew gan . Certainly 
it was used by the Persians in this sense, corre¬ 
sponding to their darchen ; but that it is an Arme¬ 
nian word is shown both from its constant use in 
that language, and from its formation, it being com¬ 
pounded of two Armenian simple words, part and 
ses, meaning necessary grains or edible herbs. The 
Armenians apply this word, pardes, to denote a 
garden adjoining to the dwelling, and replenished 
with the different sorts of grain, herbs, and flowers 
for use and ornament ’ (Schroederi Thesaur. Ling. 
Armen. Dissert., p. 56, Amst. 1711). With this 
E. F. C. Rosenmuller accords [Bibl. Alterthumsk., 
vol. i., part i., p. 174). ‘It corresponds to the 
Greek tt apadeiaos, a word appropriated to the 
pleasure-gardens and parks with wild animals 
around the palace of the Persian monarchs. The 
origin of the word, however, is to be sought with 
neither the Greeks nor the Hebrews, but in the 
languages of Eastern Asia. We find it in Sanscrit 
paradeesha, a region of surpassing beauty ; and the 
Armenian pardes, a park or garden adjoining to 
the house, planted with trees for use and orna¬ 
ment’ (Gesenius and Robinson, combining the 
Leipzig and the American editions of the Hebr. 
Lex.) ‘ A paradise, i.e., an orchard, an arboretum, 
particularly of pomegranates, a park, a fruit-gar¬ 
den ; a name common to several Oriental lan¬ 
guages, and especially current among the Persians, 
as we learn from Xenophon and Julius Pollux. 
Sanscrit, pardeesha ; Armenian, pardez ; Arabic, 
firdaus; Syria z, far da iso; Chaldee of the Tar- 
gums, pardeesa ’ (Fitrst, Concord. V. 71 , p. 920, 
Leipzig 1840). 

In the apocryphal book of Susanna (a moral 
tale or little novel, possibly founded on some 
genuine tradition), the word paradise is constantly 
used for the garden. It occurs also in three pas¬ 
sages of the Son of Sirach, the first of which is in 
the description of Wisdom : ‘ I came forth as a 
canal dug from a river, and as a waterpipe into a 
paradise 5 (ch. xxiv. 30). In the other two it is 
the objective term of comparisons : ‘ kindness is as 
a paradise in blessings, and mercifulness abideth 
for ever—the fear of the Lord is as a paradise of 
blessing, and it adorns above all pomp ’ (ch. xl. 17, 
27). Josephus calls the gardens of Solomon, in 
the plural number, ‘paradises’ [Antic/, viii. 7. 3). 
Berosus (cent. iv. B.c.), quoted by Josephus [c. 
Apion. i. 20), says that the lofty garden-platforms, 
erected at Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, were called 
the Suspended Paradise. 

The term, having thus become a metaphor for 
the abstract idea of exquisite delight, was trans¬ 
ferred still higher to denote the happiness of the 
righteous in the future state. The origin of this 
application must be assigned to the Jews of the 
middle period between the O. and the N. T. In 
the Chaldee Targums, ‘ the garden of Eden ’ is put 
as the exposition of heavenly blessedness (Ps. xc. 
17, and other places). The Talnnidical writings, 
cited by the elder Buxtorf [Lex. Chald. et Palm., 
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p. 1802), and John James Wetstem {N. T. Gr ., 
vol. i. p. 819), contain frequent references to Para¬ 
dise as the immortal heaven, to which the spirits 
of the just are admitted immediately upon the liber¬ 
ation from the body. The book Sohar speaks of 
an earthly and a heavenly Paradise , of which the 
latter excels the former ‘ as much as darkness does 
light’ (Schoetgen. Hor. Hebr vol. i., p. 1096). 

Hence we see that it was in the acceptation of 
the current Jewish phraseology that the expression 
was used by our Lord and the apostles : ‘ To-day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise; ’ ‘ lie was 
caught up into Paradise ‘ The tree of life, which 
is in the Paradise of my God ’ (Luke xxiii. 43 ; 2 
Cor. xii. 4 ; Rev. ii. 7). 

Eden is the most ancient and venerable name in 
geography, the name of the first district of the 
earth’s surface of which human beings could have 
any knowledge. The word is found in the Arabic 
as well as in the Hebrew language. It is explained 
by Firuzabadi, in his celebrated Arabic Lexicon 
{Kamils), as signifying delight, lenderjiess, loveli¬ 
ness (see Morren, in Edinb . Biblical Cabinet, vol. 
xi., pp. 2, 48, 49). Major Wilford and Professor 
Wilson find its elements in the Sanscrit. The 
Greek i]8ovr) is next to identical with it in both 
sound and sense. It occurs in three places (Is. 
xxxvii. 12 ; Ezek. xxvil 23 ; Amos i. 5) as the 
name of some eminently pleasant districts, but not 
the Eden of this article. Of them we have no 
certain knowledge, except that the latter instance 
points to the neighbourhood of Damascus. In 
these cases it is pointed with both syllables short; 
but, when it is applied to the primitive seat of man, 
the first syllable is long. Those passages, in addi¬ 
tion to Gen. ii., iii., iv. 16, are the few following, of 
which we transcribe the chief, because they cast 
light upon the primaeval term : * Pie will make her 
wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden 
of Jehovah.’ ‘ Thou hast been in Eden, the garden 
of God.’ ‘All the trees of Eden, that were in the 
garden of God, envied him.’ ‘This land which 
was desolate is become like the garden of Eden’ 
(Is. Ii. 3; Ezek. xxviii. 13; xxxi. 9, 16, 18; 
xxxvi. 35 ; Joel ii. 3). 

All this evidence goes to show that Eden was a 
tract of country; and that in the most eligible part 
of it was the Paradise, the garden of all delights, 
in which the Creator was pleased to place his new 
and pre-eminent creature, with the inferior beings 
for his sustenance and solace. 

We now present the passage from the Hebrew 
Archives to which this disquisition belongs— 

Genesis ii. 8—‘And Jehovah Elohim planted a 
garden in Eden, on the east; and placed there the 
man whom he had formed. And Jehovah Elohim 
caused to grow out of the ground there every tree 
agreeable to the sight, and good for eating; and 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. And a 
river proceeded from Eden, for the watering of 
the garden ; and from thence it was divided, and 
became into four heads. The name of the first, 
Pishon; it surroundeth the whole country of Havi- 
lah, where is the gold, and gold of that land is good; 
there is the bedolach and the stone shohatn. And 
the name of the second river, Gihon ; it surround¬ 
eth the whole country of Cush. And the name of 
the third river, Pliddekel; it is that which goeth 
easterly to Assyria. And the fourth river, it is the 
Phrat ’ 


Upon this description, we shall offer our senti¬ 
ments in the shortest manner that we can. 

I. It is given in that simple, artless, childlike 
style which characterises the whole of the primaeval 
Hebrew Scriptures. This is the style which was 
alone adapted to the early stages of the human 
history. Our whole race had to pass through a 
long succession of trying and training circumstances, 
which formed truly the collective education of man¬ 
kind. The communications of knowledge must have 
been made and recorded in such terms and phrases 
as the men of the age could at the first understand; 
and which yet should possess a suggestive and at¬ 
tractive character, which would gradually capaci¬ 
tate for higher and more spiritual disclosures. 
(See the observations on the modes of divine mani¬ 
festation to the first human beings, in the article 
Adam, vol. i. p. 60.) If it were objected, that 
thus ‘ the revelation would be clothed in the 
imagery of gross and sensible objects, with the im¬ 
perfections and misconceptions under which those 
objects appeared to men possessing only the rude 
ideas of a primaeval state of society,’ and this would 
of necessity produce a rude and imperfect language 
[Anthropomorphism], we reply, that the spirit 
of the objection w T ould require ‘ that the terms and 
style of the revelation should have been in the most 
pure and abstract kind of phrase that human diction 
could afford, the most nearly approaching to the 
spirituality of the divine nature and the majesty of 
eternal things; and this would be equivalent to 
saying that it ought to have anticipated by many 
centuries the progress of man as an intellectual and 
social being; that it ought to have been written, 
not in the language of shepherds and herdsmen, 
but in that of moral philosophers and rhetoricians; 
not in Hebrew, but in Greek or English. It 
would also follow, that a revelation so expressed 
would have been unintelligible to the ages and 
generations of primitive time, and to the generality 
of mankind in all times’ (Pye Smith, On Scripture 
and Geology, p. 242). 

Upon this principle we understand the expression, 

1 the Lord God planted ,’ caused to grow, placed; 
he, the supreme and omnipotent cause, produced 
those effects, in ways, immediate or mediate, the 
most worthy of his perfections. 

II. The situation of Eden: though OHpD is liter¬ 
ally fro?n the east, it answers to our phrase on the 
east or eastwards, precisely as the Latin ab occasu. 
The supposed station-point we cannot suppose to 
be any other than Palestine. In every country, the 
region of the rising sun must always be pre-eminent, 
on account of the beauty and majesty of the sky; 
and hence it is a natural representative of excel¬ 
lence; and this most interesting of regions, the 
birth-place of mankind, did lie eastward from the 
land of the Israelites. Also, the earliest traditions 
of human and divine knowledge were associated 
with the splendours of the east. 

Upon the question of its exact geographical posi¬ 
tion dissertations innumerable have been written. 
Many authors have given descriptive lists of them, 
with arguments for and against each. The most 
convenient presentation of their respective outlines 
has been reduced to a tabulated form, with ample 
illustrations, by the Rev. N. Morren, annexed to 
his Translation of the younger Rosenm filler’s Bibli¬ 
cal Geogj'aphy of Central Asia, pp. 91-98, Edin. 
1836. He reduces them to nine principal theories. 
But the fact is that not one of them answers to all 
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the conditions of the problem. We more than ' 
doubt the possibility of finding any locality that will 
do so. That Phrat is the Euphrates, and Hiddekel 
the Tigris, is agreed, with scarcely an exception; 
but in determining the two other rivers, great di¬ 
versity of opinion exists; and, to our apprehension, 
satisfaction is and must remain unattainable, from 
the impossibility of making the evidence to cohere 
in all its parts. It has been remarked that this 
difficulty might have been expected, and is obvi¬ 
ously probable, from the geological changes that 
may have taken place, and especially in connection 
with the deluge. This remark would not be appli¬ 
cable, to the extent that is necessary for the argu¬ 
ment, except upon the supposition beforementioned, 
that the earlier parts of the book of Genesis consist 
of primaeval documents, even antediluvian, and that 
this is one of them. There is reason to think that 
since the deluge the face of the country cannot have 
undergone any change approaching to what the 
hypothesis of a postdiluvian composition would 
require. But we think it highly probable that the 
principal of the immediate causes of the deluge, the 
4 breaking up of the fountains of the great deep,’ 
was a subsidence of a large part or parts of the 
land between the inhabited tract (which we humbly 
venture to place in E. long, from Greenwich, 30° 
to 90°, and N. lat. 25 0 to 40°) and the sea which 
lay to the south; or an elevation of the bed of that 
sea [Deluge]. Either of these occurrences, pro¬ 
duced by volcanic causes, or both of them con¬ 
jointly or successively, would be adequate to the 
production of the awful deluge, and the return of 
the waters would be effected by an elevation of 
some part of the district which had been sub¬ 
merged; and that part could scarcely fail to be 
charged with animal remains. Now the recent 
geological researches of Dr. Falconer and Capt. 
fcautley have brought to light bones, more or less 
mineralized, of the giraffe (< Camelopardalis ,) in the 
Sewalik range of hills, which seems to be a branch 
of the Himalaya, westward of the river Jumna. 
But the giraffe is not an animal that can live in a 
mountainous region, or even on the skirts of such a 
region ; its subsistence and its safety require ‘ an 
open country and broad plains to roam over’ 
(Falconer and Cautley, in Proceed. Geol. Soc ., 
Nov. 15, 1843). The present position, therefore, 
of these fossil remains (‘of almost every large 
pachydermatous genus, such as the elephant, mas¬ 
todon, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, sus (swine), 
horse, etc.’ ib., also deer and oxen)—lodged in 
ravines and vales among the peaks, at vast eleva¬ 
tions—leads to the supposition of a late elevation of 
extensive plains. 

Thus we seem to have a middle course pointed 
out between the two extremes; the one, that by 
the deluge the ocean and the land were made to 
exchange places for permanency; the other, that 
very little alteration was produced in the configura¬ 
tion of the earth’s surface. Indeed, such alteration 
might not be considerable in places very distant 
from the focus of elevation; but near that central 
district it could not but be very great. An altera¬ 
tion of level, five hundred times less than that 
effected by the upthrow of the Himalayas, would 
change the beds of many rivers, and quite obliterate 
others. 

We therefore decline to enter into disquisitions, 
interminable and surely disappointing, upon the 
rivers Pish on and Gihon, and the countries of 


Havilah and Cush. Etymological similarities afford 
no safe ground for conclusions ; for many names of 
close resemblance are to be found in the Asiatic 
languages, but of which the natural history and 
collateral circumstances are incompatible with other 
parts of this (as we think) antediluvian fragment of 
topography. Also Gihon certainly, and probably 
Pishon, were used in the ancient Oriental lan¬ 
guages as appellatives, separate or prefixed, signi¬ 
fying a stream in general; as the old British Avon , 
which has the same meaning, has become the 
proper name of several rivers in England, Wales, 
and Scotland. 

III. We venture to give a summary of this de¬ 
scription. It was a tract of country, the finest ima¬ 
ginable, lying probably between the 33d and the 
37th degree of N. latitude, of such moderate ele¬ 
vation, and so adjusted, with respect to mountain- 
ranges and watersheds and forests, as to preserve 
the most agreeable and salubrious conditions of 
temperature and all atmospheric changes. Its sur¬ 
face must therefore have been constantly diversified 
by hill and plain. From its hill-sides, between the 
croppings out of their strata, springs trickled out, 
whose streamlets, joining in their courses, formed 
at the bottom small rivers, which again receiving 
other streams (which had in the same way flowed 
down from the higher grounds), became, in the 
bottom of every valley, a more considerable river. 
These valleys inosculated, as must consequently 
their contained streams; wider valleys or larger 
plains appeared; the river of each united itself with 
that of its next neighbour; others contributed their 
waters as the augmenting stream proceeded; and 
finally it quitted the land of Eden, to continue its 
course to some sea, or to lose its waters by the 
evaporation of the atmosphere or the absorption of 
the sandy desert. In the finest part of this land of 
Eden, the Creator had formed an enclosure, pro¬ 
bably by rocks and forests and rivers, and had filled 
it with every product of nature conducive to use 
and happiness. Due moisture, of both the ground 
and the air, was preserved by the streamlets from 
the nearest hills, and the rivulets from the more 
distant; and such streamlets and rivulets, collected 
according to the levels of the surrounding country 
(‘it proceeded from Eden’), flowed off afterwards 
in four larger streams, each of which thus became 
the source of a great river. 

This metaphrase deviates from what is commonly 
thought to be the meaning of the original, but not, 
we think, from its true signification and intention. 

1. It is a metonymy occurring probably, though 
not very frequently, in all languages, that a col¬ 
lective noun is sometimes used when the idea is 
compound and distributive. The usage is recog¬ 
nised in the Hebrew language, by Gesenius in his 
Lehrgebciude, p. 525; Ewald, Gramm. , sec. 346; 
and Nordheimer, Gramm., sec. 738-750. This 
kind of synthesis would be likely to find place in a 
primitive and consequently veiy simple language. 
The multitude of droppings and tricklings, rills and 
streamlets, having one beneficial design, and ever 
tending to confluence, would, in the mind of a 
primaeval writer, readily coalesce into a singular 
term, a river. We have an appropriate example 
in Ps. lxv. 10, where the aggregate of showers is 
called ‘ the river of God, full of water.’ The 

principle applies equally to 3^3 and It is 

therefore no unwarrantable liberty to understand 
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by the ‘ river,’ a number of rills and rivulets dis¬ 
persed throughout the ground, and flowing into one 
channel about the issue into the external country. 
If the water entered the garden as a river properly— 
that is, in one body—it could not ‘ water the garden’ 
without artificial appliances; and it would have 
divided the garden, making one part inaccessible 
from the other, without a boat or a bridge. 

2. That a river should be ‘divided into four 
heads,’ or sources of new rivers, is naturally impos¬ 
sible. If to a running stream, small or large, two 
or more channels be presented, it will not divide 
itself distributively, but will pour its whole mass of 
water into the deepest channel: it will ever seek the 
lowest bottom. We must therefore understand the 
passage as saying that, from four different collec¬ 
tions of rills, which had flowed down different de¬ 
clivities in the same neighbourhood, the sources 
were formed of four rivers, which in their progress 
became great and celebrated. To controvert this 
reasoning it would not be sufficient to adduce the 
division of a great river into branches as it ap¬ 
proaches the sea, and meets an extensive swamp or 
flat shore, as in the deltas of the Rhine (forming, 
with many inferior streams, the Leek and the 
Waal), the Po, the Nile, the Ganges, and many 
others. The soft and almost horizontal level causes 
the water to cease flowing, or nearly so, and the 
vast extent of mud or sand permits branches of the 
stream to take place when some small change of the 
surface gives occasion. But the rivers of Paradise 
must have been in high ground, and have had a 
considerable fall. It is possible, indeed, that rocky 
obstacles might exist, connected backwards with 
a mountainous country, presenting their heads 
against the stream, and thus separating it, as islets 
are formed in the higher course of the Rhine. But 
the conditions necessary to derive four great rivers 
out of one, in this way, are scarcely conceivable as 
occurring in one place. The origin of two or more 
rivers from different fountains in the same locality 
of high ground, but on different levels, and then 
pursuing different courses, is not an unexampled 
phenomenon. The Rhine and the Rhone rise but 
about eight English miles from each other; and, 
which applies to the case directly before us, the 
sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the 
eastern frontier of Armenia, so far as they can be 
followed up, are only fifteen miles apart. 

Here, then, in the south of Armenia, after the 
explication we have given, it may seem the most 
suitable to look for the object of our exploration, 
the site of Paradise. From this opinion few, we 
think, will dissent. 

But the stringent difficulty is to find any two 
rivers that will reasonably answer to the predicates 
of the Pishon and the Gihon; and any countries 
which can be collocated as Havilah and Cush. 
The latter name, indeed, was given by the Hebrews 
and other Orientals to several extensive countries, 
and those very distant both from Armenia and 
from each other. As for Havilah, we have the 
name again in the account of the dispersion of the 
descendants of Noah (ch. x. 29), but whether that 
was the same as this Havilah, and in what part of 
Asia it was, we despair of ascertaining. Reland 
and others, the best writers upon this question, 
have felt themselves compelled to give to these 
names a comprehension which destroys all precise¬ 
ness. So, likewise, the meaning of the two names 
of natural products can be little more than matter 


of conjecture; the bedolach and the stone shoham. 
The former word occurs only here and in Num. 
xi. 7. The Septuagint, our oldest and best autho¬ 
rity with regard to terms of natural history, renders 
it, in our passage, by anthrax , meaning probably 
the ruby, or possibly the topaz; and in Numbers 
by crystallos, which the Greeks applied not merely 
to rock-crystal, but to any finely transparent mineral. 
Any of the several kinds of odoriferous gum, which 
many ancient and modern authorities have main¬ 
tained, is not likely; for it could not be in value 
comparable to gold. The pearl is possible, but 
not quite probable; for it is an animal product, 
and the connection seems rather to confine us to 
minerals; and pearls, though translucent, are not 
transparent as good crystal is. Would not the 
diamond be an admissible conjecture ? The shoham 
occurs in ten other places, chiefly in the book of 
Exodus, and in all those instances our version says 
onyx; but the Septuagint varies, taking onyx, 
sardius, sardonyx, beryl, prase-stone, sapphire, and 
smaragdus, which is a green-tinctured rock-crystal. 
The preponderance seems to be in favour of onyx, 
one of the many varieties of banded agate; but the 
idea of value leads us to think that the emerald is 
the most probable. There are two remarkable 
inventories of precious stones in Exod. xxxix. 
10-13, an d Ezek. xxviii. 13; which maybe profit¬ 
ably studied, comparing the Septuagint with the 
Hebrew. 

A nearer approach to the solution of our pro¬ 
blem we cannot hope to. make. 

The numerous attempts of modern German 
writers to resolve this part and all the rest of the 
Mosaic Archaeology into what they call a Mythic 
Philosopheme (an allegory made up of tradition 
and fancy), would require a large space to detail 
and examine them. They are full of arbitrary 
assumptions and inconsistencies; their tendency 
and design are to undermine all the facts of super¬ 
natural revelation, to destroy the authority of the 
Mosaic and the prophetical Scriptures, and conse¬ 
quently of the Christian, and thus eventually to 
supersede all religion that rests upon any other 
ground than egotistical reasonings and romantic 
fancies. They form a great part of a multifari¬ 
ous scheme of infidelity and pantheism, which 
requires to be met by the proofs of the existence 
of a personal, intelligent, and efficient God, and 
the evidences that he has bestowed upon man a 
positive manifestation of his authority and his 
love. 

Dr. M. Baumgarten ( Theol . Commentar zum 
A. T., vol. i. p. 39) has proposed to eliminate the 
perplexities in a new way. Admitting the impossi¬ 
bility of finding anyplace, in the present condition 
of the earth, that will answer to the description, 
yet believing that it was realized at the time, he 
conceives that it pleased the Author of revelation 
to combine with the historical fact a symbolical 
and prophetical intention. We shall conclude this 
article by citing a passage from that work :— 

‘ Amidst all this litigation of contending and 
contradictory opinions, it has been altogether over¬ 
looked, that we ought to inquire for what reason 
this remarkably circumstantial description was 
given; for it is not the manner of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures to communicate minute particulars for the 
gratification of useless curiosity. The word of 
God never loses sight of its chief object; and it 
puts all its minor parts into connection with that. 
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The question then is, What connection does the 
description of Paradise hold with the rest of the 
history ? That the mention of the river, flowing 
out of Eden, hath its proper and important place, 
is plain from the purpose ascribed to it—the water¬ 
ing of the garden , the impartation of life and fer¬ 
tility, that it might be sufficiently adapted for the 
abode of the first human creatures. But what now 
must be the design of the branches of the river, 
which are expressly pointed out as not belonging 
to the garden ? It evidently must be the same as 
in the first case, the watering of some ground ; and 
that ground can be no other than the countries 
through which those derived streams are declared 
to flow. Here then we are met with the particu¬ 
lars stated concerning Plavilah and the other geo¬ 
graphical names. The four branches go out into 
the country of gold, of precious stones, and of 
aromatics : they go out into the countries in which 
men first formed communities and founded mighty 
kingdoms—the lands of Cush, Assyria, and Baby¬ 
lon. Thus, the great river which comes from the 
east, and has its rise in Eden, and thence imme¬ 
diately waters the garden, is that which pours its 
waters into the principal countries of the world, as 
the streams of life to the nations. The number 
also of both the streams and the countries claims 
consideration ; it is four. Bahr (in his work on 
Symbols, vol. i. p. 155-174) has shown that this 
number was the symbolical sign of proportion and 
order; and was consequently regarded as a desig¬ 
nation of the world, considered as a work of order 
and proportional arrangement—the proper idea of 
the Greek Kbafios. At a later period, we find 
the Scripture assigning fotir as the number of 
the great monarchies of the world (Dan. vii.) 
The description must therefore be understood as 
directing us far forward into the future, and as 
giving a prophetic intimation of its own meaning. 
The life of the human race began in Paradise ; 
but from thence it was to diffuse itself into all 
other regions, and bring the morning-beam of 
divine light, which enlightened man in the garden, 
to be enjoyed over the whole earth. And indeed 
those countries are the most immediately pointed 
out, which held ready their fulness and power, and 
as it were kept in their view the coming of their 
Lord, in order to do him homage (Matt. ii. 11). 
But now, with respect to the geographical ques¬ 
tion, it should not be forgotten that between the 
commencement of history and our times there lies 
a great revolution, the Deluge. It cannot be sup¬ 
posed that such a mighty shock of the whole ter¬ 
restrial globe could do otherwise than greatly 
disfigure the earth’s surface. It might indeed be 
thought that this consideration would justify an 
entire relinquishment of attempts to collate the 
description with now existing localities. But, on 
the other hand, it should be considered that the 
Deluge did not take away the identity of the 
earth; and that the special names, as Phrat and 
Assur, without doubt have their reference to the 
earth’s subsequent condition. The two names 
Phrat and Pliddekel appear to determine expli¬ 
citly the track of country through which they 
flow; and consequently we may be led to con¬ 
ceive of the whole matter thus : that from the 
region of Armenia a river flowed, and then divided 
itself into four branches, of which the two eastern 
corresponded .to the rivers afterwards denomi¬ 
nated the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the two 
VOL. hi. * 


western had their course through Arabia; but 
that country (Arabia) in some following age was 
elevated (by volcanic action) above the original 
river-bed. Prof. Ritter (of the University of Ber¬ 
lin, the father of what may be called a new 
science, Comparative Geography , and which he 
has happily combined with Ethnography) has re¬ 
marked that, even within the modern period, 
the Euphrates has not inconsiderably changed its 
course. (See his Geography in relation to Nature 
and the History of Mankind, vol. ii. p. 121, 1st 
ed.) In the following times of history, we have 
seen how the river of mankind from the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia poured itself into the plains of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. The tribes of men 
went forth into the regions of the streams of Para¬ 
dise, acquired power and gathered riches. But of 
gold they made gods, decked them with jewels, 
and brought incense to the things which have 
noses and smell not. Their power rebelled against 
God and his people, and by the rivers of Baby¬ 
lon the children of Israel sat down and wept. 
Thus, in the world’s history, has the track of the 
four branch rivers maintained itself; but, by the 
intrusion of sin, the glorious future of the pri¬ 
maeval Paradise has been changed into a mourn¬ 
ful present.’ 

We have thought it but fair to put our readers 
into possession of this interpretation, presenting 
the passage as, though literally true, yet having an 
allegorical and prophetic intention. It is ingenious 
and striking; but what we want is some solid 
ground of evidence.— J. P. S. 

PARAH (rnsn, ‘the cow;’ <f>apd; Alex. 

’A0ap ; Aphara ), one of the towns in the territory 
of Benjamin, grouped by Joshua between Bethel 
and Ophrah, and only once mentioned in Scripture 
(Josh, xviii. 23). Jerome states that the village 
[mcus) still existed in his time, and was situated 
five miles from Bethel towards the east ( Onomast ., 
s. v. Aphra). It seems highly probable that we 
have this old name retained in the wild glen called 
Wady F&rah, which runs down the eastern decli-' 
vities of Benjamin. It falls into Wady Suweimt, 
about three miles below Michmash, and there, in 
the fork, are the ruins of an ancient village 
called Khirbet F&rah (‘ruin of Farah ’). The 
name Farah in Arabic has a different significa¬ 
tion from the Hebrew Parah (^{3, ‘mouse,’ 
is however equivalent to the Hebrew fllB for 
rnS3) ; but this does not affect the identity"of the 

site (see, however, Robinson, ii. 439, note). The 
ruins appear to have been visited or seen by 
Krafft, and are mentioned by Ritter {Pal. und 
Syrien, lii. 529) and Van de Velde {Memoir, 
339)- Dr. Barclay gives a long account of 
Wady Farah, which he incorrectly interprets 

‘Valley of Delight’ as if written __5 farahh , 

TP ’ 

mstead of f&rah. He discovered in it a 

large intermitting fountain, and supposes it to be 
the ALnon, where ‘John was baptizing, because 
there was much water there’ (John iii. 23) ; but he 
does not appear to have thought of its identity with 
the old Benjamite town of Parah {City of the Great 
King, 558, set/.)— J. L. P. 
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PARAN (pXB, ‘a place of caves,’ from 

“iND, Arab. ,U, ‘to excavate;’ $apav; Pharan ), 

a name given in the Bible to a wilderness , and to 
a mountain. , 

I. The wilderness of Paran (pfcsS iu ; tj 
(• p7)u,os tov QcLpcLv ).—1 he situation and boundaries 
of this wilderness are set forth with considerable 
exactness by a number of incidental notices in 
Scripture. It had Palestine on the north, the 
valley of Arabah on the east, and the desert of 
Sinai on the south. Its western boundary is not 
mentioned in the Bible, but it appears to have ex¬ 
tended to Egypt and the Mediterranean. The first 
notice of Paran is in connection with the expedition 
of the Eastern kings against Sodom. After defeat¬ 
ing the giant tribes east of the Jordan, they swept 
over Mount Seir (Edom) 6 unto the terebinth of 

Paran (m3 t5 J s repe^ov rijs 

4>a pav ; usque ad Campestria Pharan ), which is 
in the wilderness ’ (Gen. xiv. 6). Doubtless some 
well-known sacred tree is here referred to. It 
stood on the western border of Seir, and conse¬ 
quently in the Arabah [Seir] ; and it was ‘ in the 
wilderness ’—that is, the wilderness of Paran, ap¬ 
parently considerably south of ICadesh. From the 
terebinth of Paran they turned back, ‘ and came 
to En-mishpat, which is Kadesh.’ When Abra¬ 
ham sent away Idagar and Ishmael from his tent 
at Beersheba, they went out into * the wilderness 
of Paran ; ’ and Ishmael dwelt there, allying him¬ 
self doubtless with the nomad tribes who made 
that place their home (Gen. xxi. 14, 21). But it 
is from its connection with the wanderings of the ; 
Israelites that Paran derives its chief and abiding 
interest—‘And the children of Israel took their 
journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai; and the 
cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran’ (Num. x. 
12). From this it might be thought that Paran 
lay close to Mount Sinai, where the Israelites had 
been long encamped ; but the full narrative which 
is afterwards given shows that from the encamp- I 
ment at Sinai they made a four days’ march to | 
Hazeroth (x. 33 ; xi. 3, 34 , 35) ; and then the r 1 
next march brought them into ‘ the wilderness of 
Paran’ (xii. 16). From Paran the spies were sent 
to survey Canaan (xiii. 3) J and after completing 
their mission they returned to the camp 1 unto the 
wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh’ (ver. 26). lhere 
is an apparent difficulty here. At first sight it 
would appear as if Kadesh in Paran was only a 
single march from Hazeroth ; while Hazeroth has 
been identified with Ain Hudherah, which is 140 
miles distant from Kadesh. The difficulty is solved 
by a reference to the detailed itinerary in Num. 
xxxiii. Paran is not mentioned there, because it 
was the name of a wide region, and the sacred 
writer records only the names of the camp-stations. 
Hazeroth is mentioned, however, and so is Kadesh; 
and between them there are eighteen stations (17- 
36). Most probably all these stations were in 
Paran, for it is said that when they ‘ took their 
journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai, the cloud 
rested in the wilderness of Paran ’ (x. 12); and 
Moses also states—‘When we departed from 
Horeb, we went through all that great and terrible 
wilderness which ye saw by the way of the moun¬ 
tain of the Amorites; and we came to Kadesh- 
barnea’ (Deut. i. 19). The wilderness of Paran 
in fact extended from Hazeroth, and the desert of 


Sinai (or Horeb) on the south, to the foot of the 
mountains of Palestine on the north; and its 
eastern border ran along the valley of Arabah, 
from the gulf of Akabah to the southern shore of 
the Dead Sea. Through this wide region the 
Israelites marched, not in a straight line, but, like 
the modern Arab tribes, from pasture to pasture ; 
and it was when entering upon that long and toil¬ 
some march that Moses said to his father-in-law, 

‘ Leave us not, I pray thee ; forasmuch as thou 
knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, 
and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes’ (Num. 
x. 31). Jethro was intimately acquainted with the 
whole wilderness. As a nomad pastoral chief he 
knew the best pastures and all the wells and foun¬ 
tains ; and hence Moses was most anxious to secure 
his services as guide. 

The reference made to Paran in 1 Sam. xxv. 
shows that it bordered upon the southern decli¬ 
vities of the mountains of Judah. Probably its 
boundary was not very accurately defined ; and 
whatever part of that region lay beyond the limits 
of settled habitation was called ‘ the wilderness, or 
pasture-land, of Paran.’ It thus included a laige 
section of the Negeb [Negeb]. Ihe reference to 
Paran in Deut. i. 1, is not so clear. The object 
of the sacred writer is to describe the place where 
Moses gave his long address to the Israelites. It 
was ‘on this (the east) side of Jordan, in the 
wilderness (or Midbar od Moab ; cf. ver. 5), 
plain (the Arabah, rD"ty) over against the Red 

Sea (or ‘ opposite to Suf,’ *)1D ^D), between Paran 
and Tophel, etc. (‘between Paran, and between 
Tophel and Laban,’ etc.) The sense appears to 
be that the Arabah in which Moses stood was op¬ 
posite to the northern gulf of the Red Sea, and 
had on the one side Paran, and on the other lophel, 
etc. It must not be inferred that Paran extended 
up to Jericho ; all that seems to be meant is that 
it formed the western boundary of the greater part 
of the Arabah. It would seem from the incidental 
statement in 1 Kings xi. 18 that Paran lay between 
Midian and Egypt. The region here called Midian 
was situated on the south ol Edom [Midian], ap¬ 
parently at the head of the /Elanitic gulf; and the 
road taken by the fugitive Hadad was most pro¬ 
bably that now traversed by the Egyptian Haj, 
which passes through the whole desert of 1 ill. 

It is strange that both Eusebius and Jerome 
speak of Paran as a city, which they locate three 
days’ journey east (7 rpbs avaroXas , but they must 
evidently mean west) of Aila* ( Onomast ., s. v. 
Far an). They refer doubtless to the old town of 
Faran, the ruins of which still exist in the valley 
of Feiran, at the foot of Mount Serbal, in the 
desert of Sinai. Feiran was an important place in 
the early ages of Christianity (Burckhardt, Travels 
in Syria , p. 616; Robinson, i. 126, 592) ; but it 
lies nearly thirty miles beyond the southern bound¬ 
ary of Paran. Josephus mentions a valley of 
Paran; but it was situated somewhere in the 
wilderness of Judaea {Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 4). ? 

Paran is not strictly speaking ‘a wilderness. 1 
The sacred writers call it Midbar ; that is, a 
pasture-land, as distinguished from an agricultural 
country. Its principal inhabitants were nomads ; 
though it had a few towns and some corn-fields 


* Jerome is followed by Stephan. Byz.; Reland, 
p. 556 ; Raumer, and others. 
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(Robinson, B. R ., i. 190, seq .) The leading features 
of its physical geography are as follows :—The cen¬ 
tral section, from Beersheba to Jebel el-Tih is an 
undulating plateau, from 600 to 800 feet in height, 
traversed by bare rounded ridges, and shallow dry 
valleys, running on the one side into the Arabah, 
and on the other to the Mediterranean. The soil 
is scanty, white, and thickly strewn with nodules 
of flint. In early spring it is partially covered 
with grass, shrubs, and weeds;* but during the 
heat and drought of summer all vegetation disap¬ 
pears, and the whole surface assumes that aspect 
of dreaiy desolation which led the Israelites to call 
it a great and terrible wilderness ’ (Deut. i. 19); 
and which suggested in recent times the some¬ 
what exaggerated language of Mr. Williams— 
* A frightfully terrific wilderness, whose horrors 
language must fail to describe ’ {Holy City , i. App. 
I. p. 464). Fountains are rare, and even wells 
and tanks are far apart. The plateau rises con¬ 
siderably towards the north-east ; and, as deep 
glens descend from it to the Arabah, this section 
presents the appearance of a series of parallel 
ridges extending east and west. Their southern 
sides are mostly bluffs of naked white rock, which 
seem from a distance like colossal terrace walls. 
These are the mountains of the Amorites mentioned 
in Deut. i. 19, 20, to which the Israelites ap¬ 
proached through the wilderness, and which 
formed the southern barrier of Canaan. 

Besides these there is a line of bare white hills 
running along the whole western border of the 
Arabah, and forming the support of the table-land 
of Paran. Toward the valley they descend in 
steep shelving slopes and rugged precipices, averag¬ 
ing about a thousand feet in height; and every¬ 
where deeply furrowed by wild ravines. The passes 
from Arabah to Paran are difficult, and a compara¬ 
tively small band of resolute men might defend 
them against an army. The southern declivities 
of the mountain of the Amorites would also pre¬ 
sent serious obstacles to the advance of a large 
host. 

These natural features enable us to understand 
more fully some points in the history of the wilder¬ 
ness journey, and to illustrate many incidental ex¬ 
pressions in the sacred narrative. They show why 
the Israelites feared to enter Canaan from Kadesh, 
until they had ascertained by the report of the 
spies that those formidable mountain-passes were 
open (Deut. i. 22). They show how the Amorites, 

‘ which dwelt in that mountain,’ were able to drive 


* Mr. Drew’s notes on his route from Sinai by 
Nukhl to Beersheba clearly describe the appear¬ 
ance of the wilderness of Tih in spring : c Every 
step of our journey to-day (the second day after 
crossing Jebel el-Tih) has shown how abundant 
water was at one time here. . . . Our course has 
almost entirely lain along the beds of ancient tor¬ 
rents. ... We met with continuous vegetation. 

. . . The turfa (tamarisk) was abundant. (April 
6th), Again came on extensive spaces covered with 
vegetation. Some acres, about a mile from Nukhl, 
are under field cultivation : in fact, pure desert, i.e., 
a sandy or stony surface, without vegetation, has 
hitherto been the exception. (April 10th), Our 
camping-ground to-night is on the borders of a 
wady, as fruitful and picturesque as Ghurundel or 
Feiran : grain is growing on it, and birds are sing¬ 
ing’ {Scripture Lands, p. 80, note). 


I them back when they attempted to ascend (ver. 
44; cf. Num. xiv. 40-45). They show how ex¬ 
pressive and how natural is the language so often 
used by Moses at Kadesh. When he sent the 
spies ‘ he said unto them, Get you up this way 
southward, and go up into the mountain; ’ ‘so 
they 7 vent up . . . they ascended by the south ’ . . . 
‘ Caleb said, Let us go up at once. But the men 
that went up with him said, We be not able to go 
up against the peoole’ (xiii. 17, 21, 22, 30, 31). 
And again, in describing the defeat of the people, 
—‘ They rose up early . . . and gat them up into 
the top of the mountain, saying, We will go up into 
the place which the Lord hath promised. . . . 
Moses said, Go not up. . . . But they presumed 
to go up . . . and the Amalekites came down,' etc. 
(xiv. 40, 42, 44, 45). 

It is worthy of special note that the wanderings 
of the Israelites through Paran became to it as a 
new baptism. Its name is now, and has been 
for ages, Bedu et-Tih, ‘ The wilderness of wander¬ 
ing’ (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., ed. Kohler, p. 4; Jau- 
bert’s Edrisi, i., p. 360). In addition to the 
authorities already referred to, notices of Paran 
will be found in the writings of Burckhardt, Travels 
in Syria, 444), Seetzen (Zach’s Monatl. Corresp., 
xvii.), Ruppell {Reisen, 241), Bartlett {Forty Bays 
in the Desert, 149, seq), Ritter {Pal. und Syr., i. 
147, seq., 1079, seq.), Olin {Travels in Egypt, etc., 
ii. 59, seq), and Martineau {Eastern Life, 418, seq.) 

2. Mount Paran (pN£ ‘“1H) is mentioned only 

in two passages, both sublime odes celebrating the 
Divine Majesty. The same glorious event, what¬ 
ever it may have been, is plainly alluded to in 
both. Moses says, ‘ The Lord came from Sinai, 
and rose up from Seir unto them ; he shined forth 
from Afount Paran,' etc. (Deut. xxxiii. 2) ; and 
Ilabakkuk writes ; ‘ God came from Teman, and 
the Holy One from ALount Paran' (iii. 3). The 
object of both writers is to call attention to those 
places where the most striking manifestations of 
divine power and majesty were made to Israel. 
Next to Sinai, Kadesh stands out as the theatre 
of the Lord’s most remarkable workings. It lies 
in the valley of Arabah, with Seir on the one side 
and the highlands of Paran on the other. The 
summits of both these ranges were, doubtless, now 
illumined, now clouded, like the brow of Sinai, by 
the divine glory (Kadesh, cf. Num. xvi. 19-35, 
42 ; xx. 1, 6-12). Teman was another name for 
Edom, or Seir [Teman] ; and hence the local al¬ 
lusions of Moses and Habakkulc are identical. It 
may therefore be safely concluded that Mount 
Paran is that ridge, or series of ridges, already de¬ 
scribed, lying on the north-east part of the wilder¬ 
ness of Tih. There is nothing in Scripture which 
would lead us to connect it more closely with Sinai 
than with Seir, or to identify it with Mount Serbal, 
which overlooks Wady Feiran.—J. L. P. 

PARASH (EHG). A riding horse or steed. As 

distinguished from D^D the word denotes specifi¬ 
cally a horse for riding (1 Kings v. 6 [iv. 26]; 
Ezek. xxvii. 14; Hos. i. 7; Joel it 4). In Is. 
xxii. 6 it is used of a chariot horse (‘ chariots of 
men [and] horses,’ i.e., chariots drawn by mounted 
horses). It is once used (Is. xxviii. 28) of horses 
employed to tread out grain ; but these had riders. 
In the A. V. it is rendered always by ‘ horseman ’ 
or ‘ horsemen; ’ but though the word has this 
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meaning (Gen. 1 . 9 ; Jer. iv. 29 ; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12 ; 
Nab. iii. 3, etc.), it seems in the passages above 
cited rather to designate the horse than his rider. 
Which signification is the primary one ; whether, 
regarding the rider and his horse as one, the Ide- 
brews applied the word properly designating the 
rider sometimes to his horse (as the Romans did 
with eques , Aul. Gell. xviii. 5 ; Macrob. Sat. vL 9), 
or the word designating the horse sometimes to the 
rider, remains uncertain. These parashim or riding 
horses were imported into Judeea from Egypt, 



Armenia, and Persia. Whether there is any con¬ 
nection between t£H 2 and D 12 , Persia , as some 
have asserted, is doubtful. Ibn Ezra derives £>12 



from the verb £H2, which in the hiph. signifies 
to sling, to prick, because of the spurs which the 
rider wore on his feet (on Prov. xxiii. 32, quoted by 
Bochart, Hieroz. ii. c. 6). Fiirst, with more pro¬ 
bability, finds in it the motion of bounding, spring¬ 
ing, from £H2, to cleave, break through, stretch 
forth. —W. L. A. 

PARBAR (" 1213 ). In detailing the stations 

and numbers of the watchmen and door-keepers 
in and around the Temple, the sacred historian 
says—* Eastward were six Levites, northward four 
a day, southward four a day, and toward Asup- 
pim two and two. At Parbar westward, four 
at the causeway, and two at Parbar ’ (1 Chron. 
xxvi. 17, 18). The meaning is not clear, and we 
cannot gather from the sentence what the word 
Parbar signifies. It is manifestly a proper name, 
and was given to some structure connected with 
the gates on the western side of the Temple-court. 
The words of the Septuagint are even more ob¬ 
scure than the Hebrew. There is, besides, a repe¬ 
tition of a preceding clause, which adds to the 


difficulty of interpretation, and to the confusion of 
the passage. Ver. 18 is attached to the last clause 
of the preceding verse — koX els top duo 

els diadexo/Jiloovs, Kal 7 rpbs duafiah rtcraapes, Kal 
els rbv rpifiop duo dcadexopilpovs. The word 
diadexop-tvovs is the equivalent of 1212 ; it is con¬ 
nected with dbo, and must signify, as here used, 

‘ by turns ’—‘ And at Esephim two by turns,’ or 
‘relieving each other’ (cf. Xen. Anab. i. 5. 2). 
The Hebrew will not bear such a rendering. 
Jerome translates as follows : ‘ In cellulis quoque 
janitorum ad occidentem quatuor in via, binique 
per cellulose but what these celltdce were does 
not appear. The word Parbar does not occur in 
any other part of Scripture; but it is supposed to 
be the same as 1112 in 2 Kings xxiii. 11, translated 
‘suburbs’ in the A. V. The LXX. read <Pa pouplfi. 
Gesenius says 111£ and 1212 are equivalent to the 

Persian ‘ a summer-house,’ open upon all 

sides to admit air. He supposes that it was an 
open porch which adjoined the Temple ( Thesaurus, 
p. 1123). The Rabbins give the name 1112 to the 
* suburbs ’ of a city—the part without the gate or 
wall. Probably there were at the western gates of 
the Temple some open porches or chambers for 
the accommodation of guards or servants, and to 
these was given the foreign name Parbar. — 
J. L. P. 

PARCHMENT. [Writing.] 

PARC HON, Salomon b. Abraham, one of 
the earliest grammarians and lexicographers, who 
flourished about 1130 at Calatajud in Aragon, 
tie afterwards emigrated to the peninsula of Saler¬ 
no, where he most probably died about 1180. Being 
anxious to furnish his co-religionists in southern 
Italy with the results of the grammatical and exe- 
getical labours of his brethren in Spain, Parchon 
compiled, in the year 1160, a Hebrew lexicon, en¬ 
titled "jliyn ni 2 TO. Though it is substantially a 
translation of Ibn Ganach’s celebrated lexicon 
[Ibn Ganach], yet Parchon also introduces in it 
the labours of Chajug, Jehadah Ha-Levi, Ibn 
Ezra, etc. etc., and explains may words by the aid 
of passages from the Targumim, the Mishna, To- 
sefta, and the Talmud. The work is divided into 
two parts ; the first containing a grammar of the 
Hebrew language, and the second a lexicon. It 
has been published by Stern, Presburg 1844, with 
a valuable introduction by Rappaport, in which 
this erudite scholar gives a succinct history of the 
study of the Hebrew language, and of the different 
periods in which the great grammarians lived. 
Parchon has also written a commentary on 
the Prophets and Hagiographa, which has not 
as yet come to light (comp. Steinschneider, 
Bibliographisches Handbuch, Leipzig 1859, p. 108; 
Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 66).—C. D. G. 

PAREUS, David, was the son of John Wang- 
ler, and born at Francostein, a Silesian town, in 
1548. Ide was educated at Hirchberg and Heidel¬ 
berg, and made great proficiency in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. In accordance with a custom not 
unfrequent with scholars of that age, and of which 
Melancthon is an instance, he substituted for his 
father’s name its Greek equivalent [ Uapeios being 
the literal rendering of Waengler; from Ila/jetct 
(German Wange ), a cheek]. Pareus, who had at 
Hirchberg been induced by his tutor, Christopher 
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Schilling, to renounce Lutheranism, became a 
warm adherent of the Reformed Communion. 
After this he wrote much in opposition to the 
special Lutheran doctrines ; nor were his polemics 
confined to Protestant opponents, as his treatises 
against Cardinal Bellarmine, and his dispute with 
the Jesuit Magirus, attest. It is, however, for his 
Biblical pursuits, which were considerable, that 
Pareus has a place in our work. His son Philip, 
who published his father’s works in three [actu¬ 
ally four in three] folio volumes, at Frankfort in 
1647, has, in the appendix of his biographical 
sketch, enumerated upwards of fifty treatises on 
the Holy Scriptures. Most of these are Adver¬ 
saria., or brief notes on certain books. The full 
Commentarii are confined to the books of Genesis, 
St. Matthew, the Epistle to the Romans, the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, the Epistle to 
the Galatians, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of St. James, the Epistles of St. Peter, 
and the Apocalypse. Philip Pareus, his learned 
son, added Commentarii on the Epistles to the 
Colossians, to Philemon, and of St. Jude. It will 
give the reader an idea of the difference between 
the Commentarii and the Adversaria , if we state 
that 1 the Commentary’ on Genesis occupies 381 
pages, and ‘ the Notes’ on Exodus, only 21 pages 
of the first of the folio volumes. Although the 
Biblical writings of Pareus are generally super¬ 
seded, it is impossible to deny to them considerable 
merit, both in the exegetical exposition of the 
sacred text and in the practical deductions which 
are appended to the chapters as Theoremata prac¬ 
tical The greatest drawback to this merit arises 
from the long theological (chiefly polemical) dis¬ 
cussions with which the commentary is overbur¬ 
dened. Pareus, who from advanced years declined 
the office of commissioner to the Synod of Dort, 
to which he had been nominated as a mark of 
respect by the States-General, died at Heidelberg 
in 1622.—P. H. 

PARKHURST, John, M.A., was born at 
Catesby House, in Northamptonshire, in June 1728. 
He was educated at Rugby and Cambridge, and 
being possessed of an ample fortune he served 
gratuitously as curate for a friend, but never sought 
any preferment in the church. He devoted him¬ 
self to Biblical studies, and rendered service of no 
small importance at the time to the cause of sacred 
learning by his Hebrew and English Lexicon and 
Grammar , published first in 1762, and his Greek 
and English Lexicon to the N T., to which is pre¬ 
fixed a Greek Grammar, published in 1769. These 
works have since been very much superseded by 
more perfect works, but they are still worthy of 
being consulted, and are monuments of the author’s 
industry, ingenuity, and piety. Parkhurst wrote 
also a work on the Divinity and Pre-existence of our 
Lord, 1787. Pie died 21st Feb. 1797.—W. L. A. 
PARLOUR. [House.] 

PARMENAvS ( UapfjLevas ), one of the seven first 
deacons of the church formed at Jerusalem (Acts 
vi. 5). Nothing more is known of him ; but the 
Roman martyrologies allege that he suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom under Trajan. 

PARTHIA (Hapdia, Ptol. ; IT apdvaia, Strabo 
and Arrian), the country of the Parthians ( UapOot ), 
mentioned in Acts ii. 9, as being, with their neigh¬ 
bours the Medes and Elamites, present at Jeru¬ 


salem on the day of Pentecost. The persons 
referred to were Jews from Parthia, and the pas¬ 
sage is a strong evidence showing how widely 
spread were members of the Hebrew family in the 
first century of our era. The term originally re¬ 
ferred to a small mountainous district lying to 
the north-east of Media. Afterwards it came 
to be applied to the great Parthian kingdom into 
which this province expanded. Parthia Proper, 
or Ancient Parthia, lying between Aria and Hyr- 
cania, the residence of a rude and poor tribe, and 
traversed by bare mountains, woods, and sandy 
steppes, formed a part of the great Persian mon¬ 
archy, being a dependency on the satrapy of Hyr- 
cania. Its inhabitants were of Scythian origin. 
They formed a part of the army of Xerxes, and 
were found in that of the last Darius. In the 
breaking up of the kingdom of Alexander the 
Parthians took sides with Eumenes, and became 
subject to Antigonus and the Seleucidae. About 
256 years before Christ, Arsaces rose against the 
Syro-Macedonian power, and commenced a new 
dynasty in his own person, designated by the title 
of Arsacidae. This was the beginning of the great 
Parthian empire, which extended itself in the early 
days of Christianity over all the provinces of what 
had been the Persian kingdom, having the Eu¬ 
phrates for its western boundary, by which it was 
separated from the dominions of Rome. It was 
divided into eighteen provinces. Now at peace, 
now in bitter hostilities with Rome, now the victor 
and now the vanquished, the Parthians were never 
subjugated by the Romans. At length Artaxerxes 



founded a new dynasty. Representing himself as 
a descendant of the ancient Persian kings, and 
calling upon the Persians to recover their indepen¬ 
dence, he raised a large army, defeated the Paf- 
thians in a great battle, succeeded to all the 
dominions of the Parthian kings, and founded the 
new Persian empire, to the rulers of which is com¬ 
monly given the name of the Sassanidae. The 
government of Parthia was monarchical ; but as 
there was no settled and recognised line of succes¬ 
sion, rival aspirants were constantly presenting 
themselves, which weakened the country with in¬ 
ternal broils, especially as the Romans saw it to be 
their interest to foster dissensions and encourage 
rivalries, and led eventually to the overthrow of the 
dynasty in the case of the successful aspirant, Arta¬ 
xerxes. During the Syro-Macedonian period the 
Parthian and Jewish history kept apart in separate 
spheres, but under the Romans the Parthians de¬ 
fended the party of Antigonus against Hyrcanns, 
and even took and plundered Jerusalem (Joseph. 
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Antiq. xiv. 13. 3 ; De Bell. Jud. i. 13). The geo¬ 
graphy of Parthia may be studied, besides the an¬ 
cient authorities, in Cellar. Notit. ii. 700; Mannert, 
v. 102.—J. R. B. 

PARTRIDGE. [Qore.] 

PARVAIM ; Sept. <£ apovtp. ), a region 

producing the finest gold (2 Chron. iii. 6). There 
is very strong reason to conclude, with Bochart, 
that it is the same with Ophir. Castell, however, 
identifies it with Barbatia on the Tigris, which is 
named by Pliny {Hist. Nat. vi. 32) ; and Gese- 
nius, seeking the root of the name in the Sanskrit 
pfirva, ‘before,’ i.e. ‘eastern,’ concludes it to be 
a general term, corresponding to our Levant, 
meaning east country ; so that ‘gold of Parvaim’ 
means Eastern gold.—J. K. 

PASDAMMIM (ttfen D 3 H, ‘The hand of as¬ 
tonishment or confusion ;’ ^aaodafiiu; Alex. Qacro- 
Sofj.iv ; Phesdomivi). This place is only mentioned 
in 1 Chron. xi. 13, where the sacred historian is 
describing the scene of a fierce contest with the 
Philistines. Its position is not indicated. It seems, 
however, to be the same place which in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1 is called Ephes-dammim ( /ta ! DSN ; ’Efiepjuev; 

Alex. ’A (pecrdofi/jidv ; in finibus Dommim ), and 
which was situated on the side of the valley of Elah 
between Shochoh and Azekah. Probably the latter 
was the full name, and the other a contracted form. 
It is not certain whether Ephes-dammim was a 
town or a little district so called. The latter seems 
more probable, as the Philistines encamped in it, 
and it was on more than one occasion the scene of 
deadly conflicts. Van de Velde mentions a ruin 
called Damun ( Travels, ii. 193) ; and in his map 
he locates it three miles east of Shochoh, up the 
valley. The writer visited and carefully surveyed 
this region. He came to the conclusion that the 
camp of the Philistines must have been west and 
not east of Shochoh, and he does not therefore 
identify Ephes-dammim with Damun.—J. L. P. 

PASHUR pVTOto; Sept. Tlaox^p), son of 

Immer, a priest, and chief overseer of the Temple, 
who smote Jeremiah and put him in the stocks for 
his prophecies of captivity and ruin ; on which the 
prophet was commissioned to declare that he 
should be one of those to go into exile, and that 
he and all his friends should die in Babylon, and 
be buried there (Jer. xx. 1-6). 

2. Son of Melchiah, a high officer of king Zede- 
kiah, and one of those at whose instance Jeremiah 
was cast into prison (Jer. xxi. 1 ; xxxviii. 1-6). 
A descendant of his is mentioned among the new 
colonists of Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh. xi 
12).—J. K. 

PASOR, Georg, professor of Greek succes¬ 
sively at Herborn and at Franecker, was born 1st 
August 1570 at Ellar in Nassau, and died 10th 
December 1637. He was the author of Lexicon 
Or. Lat. in N. T., Amst. 1631 ; this has often 
been reprinted ; the last and best edition was edited 
by J. F. Fischer, Lips. 1774; and of Gram mat. 
Gr. Sac. N. T. in ires libros tribjita , Groning. 1655, 
a posthumous work published by his son, and of 
which Winer speaks in high terms {Gram, des N. 
T. lichen Sprachidioms, Einleit., p. 6). The gram¬ 
mar was only once reprinted (1787), and is now 
very rare.—W. L. A. 


PASSOVER, the Feast of (in. in 

nDS, nDSil), the first of the three great annual 
festivals—the other two being Pentecost and the 
Feast of Tabernacles —on which the male popula¬ 
tion appeared before the Lord in Jerusalem. 

1. Name and its signification. —The name /"IDS 

[from np 3 , to pass through, to leap, to halt (2 Sam. 

iv. 4; 1 Kings xviii. 21), whence nDSl"), a passage, 
a ford (1 Kings v. 4 [iv. 24]), then tropically to 
pass by in the sense of sparing, to save, to show mercy 
(Exod. xii. 13, 23, 27 ; Is. xxxi. 5)], denotes—/. 

■ an overstepping, passover, and is so rendered by 
Joseph. Antiq. ii. 14. 6 {inrep^aata), Aquila 
(virepfiacns), and the English version, ii. The pas¬ 
chal sacrifice, by virtue of which, according to 
the divine appointment, the passing over, ox saving, 
was effected (Exod. xii. 21, 27, 48; 2 Chron. xxx. 
18). in. The paschal meal on the evening of the 
fourteenth of Nisan, whilst the seven following 
days are called niVDil ill, the feast of unleavened 
bread (Lev. xxiii. 5, 6), and hence the expression 
JlDSn mnriD, the morrow of the passover, for the 
fifteenth of Nisan (Num. xxxiii. 3 ; Josh. v. 11). 
And iv., it is used synecdochically for the whole 
festival of unleavened bread, which commenced 
with the paschal meal (Deut. xvi. 1-3; comp, also 
Ezek. xlv. 21, where flDD is explained by 
D'O' filing ill), written fully nOSH in (Exod. 
xxxiv. 25). The whole feast, including the 
paschal-eve, is also denominated JTODH in, the 
festival of unleavened bread, if eopri] tCjv afyfiajv, 
rjfxepaL tCjv atyp.u)v, fesium azymorum (Exod. xxiii. 
15 ; Lev. xxiii. 6 ; 2 Chron. viii. 13 ; Ezra vi. 22 ; 
Luke xxii. 1, 7; Acts xii. 3; xx. 6), or simply 
rpVDn = ra titv/uLCL (Exod. xii. 17; Mark xiv. 1). The 
simple name Pesach (FIDS = (fxurtK ; Sept. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 15 ; xxxv. I, 11; Aramaean NriDS = rd 7rd(rxa; 

Mark xiv. 1), however, is the one commonly used 
by the Jews to the present day to denote the festival 
of unleavened bread ; and it is for this reason that 
this appellation is retained untranslated in the Sept, 
and N. T. Some of the fathers, not knowing that 
7rdo-xa = 0d<r/ca (Sept. Exod. xii. 11, 21 ; Joseph. 
Antiq. v. 1. 4) is the Aramaean form NI"IDS for the 

Hebrew npp ( i. p cpaaer, which is also retained 

in the Sept.), have derived it from the Greek 7racrxw, 
to suffer. Thus Chrysostom tells us, tt dox a Xeyerai, 
6tl tote erradev 6 X/ncrrds inrep iffjL&v {Homil. v. in 
i. Tim.) ; Irenaeus says—‘ A Moyse ostenditur 
Filius Dei, cujus et diem passionis non ignoravit, 
sed figuratim pronunciavit eum pascha nominans ’ 
(Adv. Hcer. iv. 22) ; Tertullian affirms, ‘ Hanc so- 
lemnitatem—praecanebat (sc. Moyses) et adjecit, 
Pascha esse Domini, id est, passionem Cliristi’ 
{Adv. JudcEOs, x. sub. fin.); comp, also Suicer, s. v. 

2. Institution and observance of the Passover .— 
In describing the institution of this festival, and the 
rites and ceremonies connected therewith, it is 
necessary to distinguish between the Mosaic enact¬ 
ments and those practices which obtained during 
the post-exile period. We shall therefore divide 
our description into three periods, viz.—A. The 
period dating from the original institution of this 
festival to the Babylonish captivity ; B. The post¬ 
exile period; and, C. From the dispersion of the 
Jews to the present day. 

A. The Period from the Institution of 
this Festival to the Barylonish Captivity. 
—In the first institution of the Passover, it is or- 
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dallied that the head of each family is to select, oil 
the tenth of Nisan (*. e., four days beforehand, 
meant to represent the four generations (flTI) 
which had elapsed since the children of Israel had 
come to Egypt, Gen. xv. 16), a male lamb or goat 
of the first year, and without blemish, to kill it on 
the eve of the fourteenth,* sprinkle the blood with 
a sprig of hyssop on the two side-posts and the lin¬ 
tel of the door of the house—being the parts of the 


* The precise meaning of the phrase D’Qiyn p3, 
between the two evenings , which is used with reference 
to the time when the paschal animal is to be slain 
(Exod. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5 ; Num. ix. 3, 5), as 
well as in connection with the offering of the even¬ 
ing sacrifice (Exod. xxix. 39, 41 ; Num. xxviii. 4), 
and elsewhere (Exod. xvi. 12 ; xxx. 8), is greatly 
disputed. The Samaritans, the Karaites, and Ibn 
Ezra, who are followed by Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, Maurer, Kalisch, Knobel, Keil, and 
most modern commentators, take it to denote the 
space between the setting of the sun and the 
moment when the stars become visible, or when 
darkness sets in, i. e ., between six and seven 
o’clock. Accordingly, Ibn Ezra explains the 
phrase between the two evenings as follows :—‘ Be¬ 
hold we have two evenings, the first is when the 
sun sets, and that is at the time when it disappears 
beneath the horizon ; whilst the second is at the 
time when the light disappears which is reflected 
in the clouds, and there is between them an inter¬ 
val of about one hour and twenty minutes’ ( Com¬ 
ment. on Exod. xii. 6). Tradition, however, inter¬ 
prets the phrase ‘ between the hvo evenings ’ to mean 
from afternoon to the disappearing of the sun, the 
first evening being from the time when the sun 
begins to decline from its vertical or noon-tide 
point towards the west; and the second from its 
going down and vanishing out of sight, which is 
the reason why the daily sacrifice might be killed 
at 12.30 P.M. on a Friday ( Mishna , Pesachwi , v. 

1 ; Maimonides, Hilckoth Korban Pesach ., i. 4). 
But as the paschal lamb was slain after the daily 
sacrifice, it generally took place from 2.30 to 5.30 
p.M. {vide infra , and Joseph, de Bell. Jud. vi. 9. 3). 
We should have deemed it superfluous to add, that 
such faithful followers of Jewish tradition as Saadia, 
Rashi, Kimchi, Ralbag, etc., espouse this definition 
of the ancient Jewish canons, were it not for the 
assertion which is made in some of the best 
Christiah commentaries, and which is repeated 
in the excellent article Passover in Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible), that ‘ Jarchi [ = Rashi] 
and Kimchi hold that the two evenings were the 
time immediately before and immediately after 
sunset, so that the point of time at which the sun 
sets divides them.’ Now Rashi most distinctly 
declares, ‘ From the sixth hour [= twelve o’clock] 
and upwards is called between the two evenings 
(D^iyn p2), because the sun begins to set for the 
evening. Hence it appears to me that the phrase 
between the two evenings denotes the hours between 
the evening of the day and the evening of the night. 
'The evening of the day is from the beginning of 
the seventh hour [ = immediately after noontide], 
when the evening shadows begin to lengthen, 
whilst the evening of the night is at the beginning 
of the night’ [Conunentary on Exod. xii. 6). Kim¬ 
chi says almost literally the same thing : ‘ pH 
r^n-iyn is from the time when the sun begins to 
incline towards the west, which is from the sixth 


house most obvious to passers-by, and to which 
texts of Scripture were afterwards affixed [Mezuza] 
—to roast the whole animal with its head, legs, 
and entrails, without breaking a bone thereof, and 
when thoroughly done, he and his family are to 
eat it on the same evening together with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs, having their loins girt, their 
sandals on their feet, and their staves in their 
hands. If the family, however, are too small in 
number to consume it, a neighbouring family may 
join them, provided they are circumcised sons of 
Israel, or household servants and strangers who 
have been received into the community by the rite 
of circumcision. The whole of the Pesath is to be 
consumed on the premises, and if it cannot be 
eaten up it is not to be removed from the house, 
but burned on the spot on the following morning. 
The festival is to be celebrated seven days, i.e., 
till the twenty-first of the month, during which 
time unleavened bread is to be eaten, but cessation 
from all work and trade is only to be on the first 
and seventh day of the festival. Though instituted 
to exempt them from the general destruction of 
Egypt’s first-born, the Israelites are told to regard 
the Passover as an ordinance for ever, to teach its 
meaning to their children, and that the transgres¬ 
sion of the enactments connected therewith is to 
be punished with excision (Exod. xii. 1-28, 48-5:1). 
Thus far the account of the pre-exodus institution 
of the Passover. 

In the post-exodus legislation on this festival 
several enactments were introduced at different 
times, which both supplement and modify the 
original institution. Thus it is ordained that all 
the male members of the congregation are to 
appear in the sanctuary before the Lord with the 
offering of firstlings (Exod. xxiii. 14-19, xxxiv. 18- 
26) ; that the first sheaf of the harvest pDJJ) is to 
be offered on * the morrow after the Sabbath ’ 
(Lev. xxiii 4-14), that those who, through de¬ 
filement or absence from home, are prevented 
from keeping the Passover on the 14th of Nisan, are 
to celebrate it on the 14th of the following month 
(Num. ix. 1-14), that special sacrifices are to be 
offered on each day of the festival (Num. xxviii. 
16-25), that the paschal animals are to be slain in 
the national sanctuary, and that the blood is to be 
sprinkled on the altar instead of the two door¬ 
posts and lintel of the doors in the respective 
dwellings of the families (Deut. xvi. 1-8). The 
ancient Jewish canons, therefore, rightly distin¬ 
guished between the Egyptian Passover (P1DD 
h’HVD) and the Permanent Passover (PATH HD2), 
and point out the following differences between 

hour [ = twelve o’clock] and upwards. It is called 
DU-iy because there are two evenings, for from 
the time that the sun begins to decline is one even¬ 
ing, and the other evening is after the sun has gone 
down, and it is the space between which is meant 
by between the two evenings' ( Lexicon , s. v. 2 !])). 
Flow this blunder could have originated in the face 
of such plain language, it is impossible to divine. 
Eustathius, in a note on the seventeenth book of 
the Odyssey, shows that the Greeks too held that 
there were two evenings, one which they called 
the latter evening {deLXrj dxf/ia) at the close of the 
day; and the other the former evening ( 5 ef\?? 
7 rpmd), which commenced immediately after noon 
( Fid. Bochart, Hierozoic ., part 1, lib. ii. cap. I, 
Oper ., tom. ii. p. 559, edit. 1712). 
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them :— i. In the former the paschal animal was 
to be selected on the tenth of Nisan (Exod. xii. 3). 
ii. It was to be killed by the head of each family 
in his own dwelling, and its blood sprinkled on 
the two door-posts and the lintel of every house 
(Exod. xii. 6, 7, 22). iii. It was to be consumed 
in haste, and the eaters thereof were to be dressed 
in their journeying garments (Exod. xii. 11). 
iv. Unleavened bread was to be eaten with the 
paschal animal only on the first night, and not 
necessarily during the whole seven days, although 
the Israelites were almost compelled to eat un¬ 
leavened bread, because they had no time to pre¬ 
pare leaven (Exod. xii. 39). v. No one who partook 
of the Pesach was to go out of the house until the 
morning (Exod. xii. 22). vi. The women might 
partake of the paschal animal, vii. Those who 
were Levitically impure were not necessarily pre¬ 
cluded from sharing the meal. viii. No firstlings 
were required to be offered, ix. No sacrifices were 
brought ; and x. The festival lasted only one day, 
as the Israelites commenced their march on the 
15 th of Nisan ( Mishna, Pesachim , ix. 5 ; Tosiftha, 
Pesachim, vii. ; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chczaka, Hil- 
choth Korbaii Pesach., x. 15). Now, these regula¬ 
tions were peculiar to the first Passover, and were 
afterwards modified and altered in the Permanent 
Passover. 

Dr. Davidson, indeed (. Introduction to the 0 . T., 
vol. i. p. 84, etc.), insists that the Deuteronomist 
(xvi. 1-7) gives other variations—that he, /.mentions 
both | XV, small cattle, and 1 p 3 , oxen, as the pas¬ 
chal sacrifice, and ii. states that the paschal victim 

is to be boiled whilst in the original institu¬ 

tion in Exod. xii. it is enacted that the paschal 
sacrifice is to be a HE/' only, and is to be roasted. 
But against this is to be urged that —u The word 
riDQ in Deut. xvi. 1, 2, as frequently, is used for 
the whole festival of unleavened bread, which com¬ 
menced with the paschal sacrifice, and which indeed 
Dr. Davidson a little further on admits, and that 
the sacrifices of sheep and oxen in question do not 
refer to the paschal victim, but to all the sacrifices 
appointed to be offered during the seven days of 
this festival. This is evident from ver. 3, where 
it is distinctly said, ‘ Thou shalt eat no leavened 

bread (v6y) therewith [i.e., the PIPE in ver. 2], 

seven days shalt thou eat (yb] 3 ) therewith [i.e., the 
riDP] unleavened bread,’ thus showing that the 
sacrifice and eating of flDi) is to last seven days, 
and that it is not the paschal victim which had to 
be slain 011 the 14th and be consumed on that very 

night (Exod. xii. 10) ; ii. simply denotes to 
cook, dress, or ripen for eating in any manner, and 
here unquestionably stands for to roast 

;n fire, as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 13. This sense is not 
only given in the ancient versions (Sept., Vulg., 
Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan b. Uzziel, etc.), 
and by the best commentators and lexicographers 
(Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Ibn Saruk, Kimchi, 

Efirst, Keil, etc.), but is supported by Knobel 
(Comment, on Exod. and Lev it., p. 98), who is 
quite as anxious as Dr. Davidson to establish the 
discrepancy between the two accounts ; and iii. 
We know from the non-canonical records that it 
has been the undeviating practice of the Jews dur¬ 
ing the second Temple to offer a only as a 
paschal sacrifice, and to roast it, but not to boil it. 
Now the Deuteronomist, who, as we are assured by 


Dr. Davidson and others, lived at a very late period, 
would surely not contradict this prevailing practice 
of a later time. Besides, if the supposed variations 
recorded by the Deuteronomist describe practices 
which obtained in later times, how is it that the 
non-canonical records of the Jewish practices at a 
later period agree with the older description, and 
not with the supposed variations in Deuteronomy ? 

That the Israelites kept the Passover on the 
evening before they left Egypt, is distinctly de¬ 
clared in Exod. xii. 28. Bishop Colenso, how¬ 
ever, argues against the Mosaic institution of the 
Passover, and against the possibility of its having 
been celebrated; because— i. Moses having received 
the command about the Passover on the very day at 
the close of which the paschal lambs were to be 
killed, could not possibly have communicated to 
every head of a family throughout the entire country 
the special and strict directions how to keep it; ii. 
The notice to start at once in hurried flight in the 
middle of the night could not suddenly and com¬ 
pletely be circulated; and iii. As the people were 
2,000,000 in number, and if we take 15 persons 
for each lamb, there must have been slain 150,000 
paschal lambs, all males, one year old ; this 
premises that 200,000 male lambs and 200,000 
ewe-lambs were annually produced, and that there 
existed a flock of 2,000,000 (The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua critically examined, part i., cap. x.) 
But /., From Exod. xii. 2, 3, it is evident that, so 
far from receiving it on the 14th of Nisan, Moses 
received the command at the veiy beginning of the 
month, and that there was therefore sufficient time 
for the elders (comp. Exod. xii. 1, 2, with ver. 21) to 
communicate the necessary instruction to the people, 
who were a well organized body, presided over by 
the heads of families and leaders (Exod. v. 6-23 
Num. i. 1, etc. ; Josh. vii. 14, etc.) The expres¬ 
sions nrn rWn (xii. 12), and rM>n mra (xi. 4), 
on which Dr. Colenso lays so much stress, do not 
refer to the night following the day of the command, 
but to the night following the day when the com¬ 
mand was to be executed. HTH here, as frequently 
elsewhere, denotes the same, and expresses simul¬ 
taneousness, whether past, present, or future, inas¬ 
much as in historical narrative not only that which 
one can see, or, as it were, point his finger at, is 
regarded as present, but that which has just been 
mentioned (Gen. vii. n, 13; Exod. xix. i; Lev. 
xxiii. 6, 21 ; Job x. 13), and that which is# imme¬ 
diately to follow (Gen v. 1 ; vi. 15 ; xlv. 19; Is. 
lxvi. 2 ; Jer. v. 7 ; Ps. lxxiv. 18). ii. The notice 
to quit was not momentary, but was indicated by 
Moses long before the celebration of the Passover 
(Exod. xi. 1-8), and was most unmistakably given 
in the order to eat the paschal meal in travelling 
attire, so as to be ready to start (Exod. xii. 11); and 
ui. The average of fifteen or twenty persons for 
each lamb, based upon the remark of Josephus 
(de Bell. Jud. vi. 9. 3), is inapplicable to the case 
in question, inasmuch as those who, according to 
later legislation, went up in after times to Jerusalem 
to offer the paschal sacrifice, were all full-grown 
and able-bodied men, and every company of twenty 
such persons, when the Jews were in their own ! 
land, where there was every facility for obtaining 
the requisite flocks, might easily get and consume 
a sheep in one night. But among the several 
millions of Israelites in Egypt and in the wilder¬ 
ness, there were myriads of women, children, 
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invalids, uncircumcised and unclean, who did 
not partake of the Passover, and those who did 
eat thereof would fully obey the divine command 
if one or two hundred of them simply ate a 
morsel of one and the same animal when they 
found any difficulty in obtaining flocks, inasmuch as 
the paschal sacrifice was only to be commemora¬ 
tive ; just as one loaf suffices for hundreds of per¬ 
sons at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of 150,000 being required for this 
purpose, 15,000 animals would suffice. More¬ 
over, Dr. Colenso, misled by the A. V., which 
renders TW by lamb, makes a mistake in restrict¬ 
ing the paschal sacrifice of Egypt to a lamb. Any 
Hebrew lexicon will show that it denotes one of 
the flock, i.e., either a sheep or a goat , and it is so 
used in Deut. xiv. 4, n ^1 D'fc/QD i"lK>, one of 

the sheep and one of the goats (comp. Gesenius’ and 
Fiirst’s Lexicons, s. v. H^). This mistake is all 
the more to be deplored, since at the institution of 
the Passover it is expressly declared that it is to be 
DTyn |D1 D'ran p . . . n^, one of the sheep or 
of the goats (Exod. xii. 5). It is well known to 
scholars that the Jewish canons fixed a lamb for 
this purpose long after the Babylonish captivity. 
Hence the Targumim’s rendering of by “IDK 
or fcOOtt, which is followed by the A. V. It is 
well known also that goats have always formed a 
large admixture in Oriental flocks, and in the pre¬ 
sent which Jacob sent to Esau the proportion of 
sheep and goats is the same (Gen. xxxii. 14). 
Now, the fifteen thousand paschal-sacrifices divided 
between the lambs and the goats would not be 
such an impossible demand upon the flocks. 

After the celebration of the Passover at its in¬ 
stitution (Exod. xii. 28, 50), we are told that the 
Israelites kept it again in the wilderness of Sinai 
in the second year after the exodus (Num. ix.) 
Between this and their arrival at Gilgal under 
Joshua, about thirty-nine years, the ordinance was 
entirely neglected, not because the people did not 
practise the rites of circumcision, and were there¬ 
fore legally precluded from partaking of the 
paschal meal (Josh. v. 10, with Exod. xii. 44-48), as 
many Christian expositors will have it, since there 
were many thousands of young people that had left 
Egypt who were circumcised, and these were not 
legally disqualified from celebrating the festival; 
but because, as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and other Jewish 
commentators rightly remark, Exod. xii. 25, xiii. 
5-10, plainly show that after the first Passover 
in the wilderness, the Israelites were not to keep it 
again till they entered the land of Canaan. Only 
three instances, however, are recorded in which the 
Passover was celebrated between the entrance into 
the promised land and the Babylonish captivity, 
viz., under Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 13), under 
Hezekiah, when he restored the national worship 
(2 Chron. xxx. 15), and under Josiah (2 Kings 
xxiii. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 1-19). 

B. The Post-Exile Period. —After the re¬ 
turn of the Jews from the captivity, where they had 
been weaned from idolatry, the spiritual guides of 
Israel reorganised the whole religious and political 
life of the nation, and defined, modified, and ex¬ 
panded every law and precept of the Mosaic code, 
so as to adapt them to the altered condition of the 
people. The celebration of the Passover, there¬ 
fore, like that of all other institutions, became more 
regular and systematic during this period ; whilst 
the different colleges which were now established, 


and which were attended by numerous disciples 
[Education], have faithfully transmitted to us all 
the sundry laws, rites, manners and customs, con¬ 
nected with this and all other festivals, which it was 
both impracticable and impossible to record in the 
limited space of the canonical books of the O. T. 
Hence it is that the manners and customs of this 
period, which were those of our Saviour and his 
apostles, and which are therefore of the utmost 
importance and interest to Christians, and to the 
understanding of the N. T., can be more easily 
ascertained, and more minutely described. Hence 
also the simple summary notice of the fact that the 
Israelites kept the Passover after their return from 
Babylon, contained in the canonical Scriptures 
(Ezra vi. 19-22), may be supplemented by the de¬ 
tailed descriptions of the manner in which this fes¬ 
tival was celebrated during the second Temple, 
given in the non-canonical documents. The various 
practices will be better understood and more easily 
followed if given in connection with the days of the 
festival on which they were respectively observed. 

The Great Sabbath (^nJH rQ&y), Shabath Ha- 
Gadol , is the Sabbath immediately preceding the 
Passover. It was regarded as and is called the great 
Sabbath in the calendar, because, according to tra¬ 
dition, the tenth of the month on which the Lord 
commanded every head of a family to select the 
paschal sacrifice (Exod. xii. 3), happened to fall on 
the Sabbath : and though in later legislation the 
animal was not required to be set aside four days 
beforehand, yet the Jewish canons determined that 
the Sabbath should be used to instruct the people 
in the duties of this great festival. Plence special 
prayers (DVltfl') bearing on the redemption from 
Egypt, the love of God to Israel, and Israel’s obli¬ 
gations to keep the Passover, have been ordained 
for this Sabbath, in addition to the ordinary ritual. 
Mai. iii. 1-18 ; iv. 1-6, was read as Maphtir 
(TDE^)) = the lesson for the day [Haphtara], and 
discourses were delivered by the spiritual guides of 
the community explanatory of the laws and do¬ 
mestic duties connected with the festival ( Tnr 
Orach Chajini , sec. 430). Though the present 
synagogal ritual for this day is of a later date, yet 
there can be no doubt that this Sabbath was already 

distinguished as the great Sabbath 
/j-cyaXy) i] rj/ilpa rod aafifidrov, John xix. 31) in the 
time of the second Temple, and was used for pre¬ 
paring the people for the ensuing festival. 

13 th of Nisan.— On the evening of the 13th, 
which, until that of the 14th, was called the pre¬ 
paration for the Passover (flDQ Hiy, Trapacncevri rou 
7r d(rx a i John xix. 14), every head of the family 
searched for and collected by the light of a candle 
all the leaven {Mislum, Pesacfum , i. 1). Before 
beginning the search he pronounced the following 
benediction :—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us with 
thy commandments, and hast enjoined us to re¬ 
move the leaven’ ( Talmud, Pesachim , 7 a; Mai- 
monides, lad Ha- Chezaka , Hilchoth Chamcz U. - 
Maza , iii. 6). After the search he said, ‘ What¬ 
ever leaven remains in my possession which I 
cannot see, behold it is null, and accounted as the 
dust of the earth’ (Maimonides, ibid.) What con¬ 
stituted leaven will be understood when the ancient 
definition of unleavened bread is known. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jewish canons, the command to eat un¬ 
leavened bread (Exod. xiii. 6 ; xxiii. 15 ; xxxiv. 18 ; 
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Lev. xxiii. 6; Num. xxviii. 17; Deut. xvi. 3) is 
executed by making the cakes (D1VD) which are to 
be eaten during the seven days of this festival of 
wheat, barley, spelt, oats, or rye (Mishna, Pesachim , 
ii. 5)- From these five kinds of grain 
pi which can be used for actual fermentation, 
the cakes are to be prepared before the dough 
begins to ferment; anything else made from one 
of these five kinds of corn with water constitutes 
leaven, and must be removed from the house and 
destroyed. Other kinds of produce and prepara¬ 
tions made therefrom do not constitute leaven, and 
may be eaten. Thus we are told, ‘Nothing is 
prohibited on the Feast of Passover because of 
leaven except the five kinds of corn, viz., wheat, 
barley, spelt, oats, and 17c. Leguminous plants, 
such as rice, millet, beans, lentils, and the like, 
in these there is no leaven ; and although the meal 
of rice or the like is kneaded with hot water and 
covered with cloths till it rises like leavened dough, 
yet it may be eaten, for this is not leaven but 
putrefaction. And even the five kinds of corn, if 
simply kneaded with the liquor of fruit, without 
water, are not accounted leaven. Though the 
dough thus made stands a whole day and rises yet 
it may be eaten, because the liquor of fruit does 
not engender fermentation but acidity. The fruit- 
liquor, oil, wine, milk, honey, olive-oil, the juice of 
apples, of pomegranates, and the like, but no water, 
is to be in it, because any admixture of water, how- 
eversmall, produces fermentation’ (Maimonides, lad 
Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Chamez U.-Maza , v. 1, 2). 

14 th °f Nisan .—On this day, which, as we have 
seen, was till the evening called the preparation for 
the Passover (HDD TrapaoKevT] rod Tracrxa), 

and which was also called the first day of Passover 
or of unleavened bread (Lev. xxiii. 5/6 ; Num. ix. 
3 ; xxviii. 16 ; Josh. v. 10; Ezek. xlv. 21 ; 2 Chron. 
xxx. 15 ; xxxv. 1 ; Joseph. Jewish Wars , v. 3. 1), 
or the reason stated under the 13 th of Nisan, handi¬ 
craftsmen, with the exception of tailors, barbers, 
and laundresses, were obliged to relinquish the 
work either from morning or from noon, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the different places in Pales¬ 
tine ( Mishna , Pesachim, iv. 1-8). Leaven was 
only allowed to be eaten till mid-day, when all 
leaven collected on the previous evening and dis¬ 
covered on this day had to be burned. The time 
for desisting from eating and burning the leaven 
was thus indicated :—‘ Two desecrated cakes of 
thanksgiving-offering were placed on a bench in 
the Temple ; as long as they were thus exposed 
all the people ate leaven, when one of them was 
removed they abstained from eating but did not 
bum it, and when the other was removed all the 
people began burning the leaven’ (ibid., I 5). 
It was on this day that every Israelite who was 
not infirm, ceremonially impure, uncircumcised, or 
who was on this day fifteen miles without the walls of 
Jerusalem (Mishna, Pesachim , ix. 2 ; Maimonides, 
Hilchoth Korban Pesach., v. 89), appeared before 
the Lord in Jerusalem with an offering in propor¬ 
tion to his means (Exod. xxiii. 15 ; Deut. xvi. 16, 
17). Though women were not legally obliged to 
appear in the sanctuary, yet they were not excluded 
from it (1 Sam. i. 7 ; Luke ii. 41, 42). The 
Israelites who came from the country to Jerusalem 
to celebrate the Passover were gratuitously accom¬ 
modated by the inhabitants with the necessary 
apartments (Luke xxii. 10-12; Matt. xxvi. 18); 
and the guests left in return to their hosts the skins 


of the paschal lambs, and the vessels which they 
had used in their religious ceremonies ( Joma , 12a). 
It was, however, impossible to house all the pil¬ 
grims in Jerusalem itself, since the circumference 
of the city was little more than one league, and 
the number of the visitors was exceedingly great. 
Josephus tells us that there were 3,000,000 of Jews 
at the Passover A.D. 65 (de Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 3), 
and that at the Passover in the reign of Nero there 
were 2,700,000, when 256,500 lambs were slain 
(ibid., vi. 9. 3),* and most of them must therefore 
have encamped in tents without the walls of the 
town, as the. Mohammedan pilgrims now do at 
Mecca. It is therefore not surprising that seditions 
broke out on these occasions, and that the Romans, 
fearing lest these myriads of pilgrims should create 
a disturbance, and try to shake off the foreign yoke 
when thus massed together, took all the precau¬ 
tionary measures of both force and conciliation 
during the festival (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 9. 3 ; de 
Bell. Jud. i. 3, etc. ; Matt. xxvi. 5 ; Luke xiii. 1). 

The Offering of the Paschal Lamb. —Having 
selected the lamb, which was neither to be one day 
above a year nor less than eight days old (Maimon¬ 
ides, Hilchoth Korban, i. 12, 13)—being an exten¬ 
sion of the law about firstlings and burnt-offerings 
(Exod. xxii. 30; Lev. xxii. 27)—and agreed as to 
the exact number of those who were to join for one 
lamb, the representatives of each company went to 
the temple. The daily evening sacrifice (Exod. 
xxix. 38, 39), which was usually killed at the eighth 
hour and a half (= 2.30 P.M.), and offered up at 
the ninth hour and a half (= 3.30 P.m), was on 
this day killed at 1.30, and offered at 2.30 P.M., 
an hour earlier; and if the 14th of Nisan hap¬ 
pened on a Friday, it was killed at 12.30, and of¬ 
fered at 1.30 P.M., two hours earlier than usual 
(Mishna, Pesachim , v. 1; Maimonides, Hilchoth 
Korban Pesach., i. 4). All the representatives 
of the respective companies were divided into 
three bands or divisions. ‘The first division then 
entered with the paschal sacrifices, until the court 
of the temple was filled, when the doors of the 
court were closed, and the trumpets were sounded 
three times, differing in the notes OJTini U’pn 
lypni). The priests immediately placed themselves 
in two rows, holding bowls of silver and gold in 
their hands, i.e., one row holding silver bowls and 
the other gold ones. These bowls were not mixed 
up, nor had they stands underneath, in order that 
they might not be put down and the blood become 
coagulated. The Israelites themselves killed their 
own paschal sacrifices, the nearest priest caught the 
blood, handed it to his fellow-priest, and he again 
passed it on to his fellow-priest, each receiving a full 
bowl and returning an empty one, whilst the priest 
nearest to the altar sprinkled it in one jet towards 


* In confirmation of Josephus’s statement, which 
has been impugned by sundry writers, it is to be 
remarked that ancient Bar ait ha , preserved in 
Toseftha Pesachim , cap. iv. (subfin.), and Babylon 
Pesachim , 64 b, relates as follows :—Agrippa was 
anxious to ascertain the number of the Jewish 
population. Fie therefore ordered the priests to 
put down the number of the paschal lambs, which 
were found to be 1,200,000 ; and as there was to 
every lamb a company of no less than ten persons 

-ini' vn noainoa b i? Vki 

the number of Jews must have been tenfold. 
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the base of the altar. Whereupon the first divi¬ 
sion went out, and the second division entered; 
and when the second again went out, the third 
entered; the second and third divisions acting in 
exactly the same way as the first. The Plallel 
was recited [Hallel] the whole time, and if it was 
finished before all the paschal animals were slain, 
it might be repeated a second, and even a third 
time. . . . The paschal sacrifice was then sus¬ 
pended on iron hooks, whch were affixed to the 
walls and pillars, and its skin taken off. Those 
who could not find a place for suspending and 
skinning it, had pieces of wood provided for them 
which they put on their own shoulders, and on 
the shoulders of their neighbour, and on which 
they suspended the paschal sacrifice, and thus 
took off its skin. When the 14th of Nisan hap¬ 
pened on a Sabbath, on which it was not lawful 
to use these sticks, one of the offerers put his left 
hand on the right shoulder of his fellow-offerer, 
whilst the latter put his right hand on the shoulder 
of the former, whereon they suspended the paschal 
sacrifice, and took off its skin. As soon as it was 
opened, and the entrails to be sacrificed on the 
altar were removed (comp. Lev. i. 9; iii. 3-5), 
they were placed on a dish, and offered with in¬ 
cense on the altar. On the Sabbath, the first di¬ 
vision, after leaving the court, remained on the 
Temple Mountain, the second between the ram¬ 
parts (/.<?., the open space between the walls of the 
court of the women and the trellis-work in the 
temple, comp. Mishna, Middoih , ii. 3), whilst the 
third remained in its place. When it became dark, 
they all went out to roast their paschal sacrifices * 

( Mishna , Pesachim , v. 5 ‘ 10 )* A spit, made of the 
wood of the pomegranate-tree, was put in at the 
mouth of the paschal lamb, and brought out again 
at its vent; it was then carefully placed in the oven 
so as not to touch its sides, lest the cooking should 
be affected (comp. Exod. xii. 9 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
13), and if any part of it happened to touch the 
earthenware oven, it had to be pared off; or if the 
fat which dripped from it had fallen on the oven 
and then again fallen back on the lamb, the part 
so touched had also to be cutout {Pesachim, vii. 1, 
2). If any one broke a bone of the paschal lamb, 
so as to infringe the command in Exod. xii. 46, he 
incurred the penalty of forty stripes {Pesachim, vii. 
11). The bone, however, for the breaking of which 
the offender is to receive the stripes, must either 
have some flesh on it or some marrow in it, and he 
incurs the penalty even if some one has broken the 
same bone before him (Maimonides, Hilchoth Kor- 
ban Pesach., x. r, 3). 

The Paschal Slipper. —The paschal sacrifices 
having been taken to the respective abodes of the 
companies, and the meals prepared, the parties ar¬ 
ranged themselves in proper order, reclining at ease 
on the left side, round the table. A cup of wine 
was filled for every one, over which the following 
benediction was pronounced :—‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
created the fruit of the vine ! Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast chosen 
us above all nations, and exalted us above all peo¬ 
ples, and hast sanctified us with thy commandments. 
Thou hast given us, O Lord our God, appointed sea¬ 
sons for joy, festivals and holy days for rejoicing, 
such as the feast of unleavened bread, the time of 
our liberation for holy convocation, to commemorate 
our exodus from Egypt. Yea, thou hast chosen us, 


and hast sanctified us above all nations, and hast 
given us thy holy festivals with joy and rejoicing 
as an inheritance. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
hast sanctified Israel and the festivals! Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who hast preserved us, and kept us, and hast 
safely brought us to this period! ’ The cup of 
wine was then drunk, and a basin of water and a 
towel were handed round, or the celebrators got 
up to wash their hands (John xiii. 4, 5, 12), after 
which the blessing belonging thereunto was pro¬ 
nounced. A table was then brought in, upon 
which were bitter herbs and unleavened bread, the 
Charoseth (fiDTU!), which was a compound, made 
with dates, raisins, and other fruits, with vinegar, 
to commemorate the lime, etc., with which the 
Jews were forced to labour in Egypt, the body of 
the paschal lamb, and the flesh of the Chagiga or 
feast offering. The president of the meal then 
took the herb, dipped it in the Charoseth, and, 
after thanking God for creating the fruits of the 
earth, he ate a piece the size of an olive, and gave 
a similar portion to each one reclining with him at 
the table (Matt. xxvi. 23 ; John xiii. 26). A second 
cup of wine was then poured out, and the son, in ac¬ 
cordance with Exod. xii. 26, asked his father as fol¬ 
lows :—‘ Wherefore is this night distinguished from 
all other nights ? On all other nights we may eat 
either leavened or unleavened bread, but, on this 
night, unleavened bread only; on all other nights 
we may eat every kind of herbs, but, on this night, 
bitter herbs only ; on all other nights we may eat 
meat either roasted, boiled, or cooked in different 
ways, but, on this night, we must eat roasted meat 
only; on all other nights we may dip once what we 
eat, but, on this night, twice ! On all other nights 
we eat either sitting or reclining, but on this night, 
reclining only.’ To which the father replied, ‘ Once 
we were slaves to Pharaoh in Egypt, but the Lord 
our God delivered us therefrom with a strong hand 
and outstretched arm. If the Holy One—blessed 
be he—had not delivered our fathers from Egypt, 
we and our children, and our children’s children, 
might still be in Egyptian bondage ; and although 
we may all be sages, philosophers, elders, and skilled 
in the Law, it is incumbent upon us to speak of 
the exodus from Egypt, and whoso dwells much 
on the exodus from Egypt is all the more to be 
praised.’ The father then expounded Deut. xxvi. 5- 
12, as well as the import of the paschal sacrifice, the 
unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs; saying with 
regard to the latter, ‘ The paschal sacrifice is offered 
because the Lord passed over the houses of our 
ancestors in Egypt, in accordance with Exod. xii. 

27 ; the unleavened bread is eaten because our an¬ 
cestors were redeemed from Egypt before they had 
time to leaven their dough, and the bitter herbs are 
eaten because the Egyptians embittered the lives of 
our ancestors. It is therefore incumbent on every ♦ 
one, in all ages, to consider as though he had per¬ 
sonally gone forth from Egypt, as it is said in Exod. 
xii. 27. We are therefore in duty bound to thank, 
praise, adore, glorify, extol, honour, bless, exalt, and 
reverence him who wrought all these miracles for 
our forefathers and for us ; for he brought us forth 
from bondage to freedom. He changed our sorrow 
into joy, our mourning into a feast; he led us from 
darkness into a great light, and from servitude to 
redemption. Let us therefore sing in his presence 
Hallelujah !’ The first part of the Hallel was then 
recited [Hallel], i.e., Ps. cxiii. andcxiv., and the. 
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following blessing pronounced : 4 Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
redeemed us, and redeemed our forefathers from 
Egypt,’ etc. etc. A third cup of wine was then 
poured out, and the grace after meals was recited. 
After pouring out the fourth cup, the Hallel was 
finished {i.e., Ps. cxv.-cxviii.), and the blessing of 

the song {i.e. and was said (’ Mishna,, 

Pesachim , x. 1-8 ; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth C/iomez U.-Maza, viii. 1-3). 

15/// of Nisan. —On this day there was a holy 
convocation, and it was one of the six days on 
which, as on the Sabbath, no manner of work was 
allowed to be done ; with this exception, how¬ 
ever, that whilst on the Sabbath the preparation 
of the necessary articles of food was not allowed 
(Exod. xvi. 5, 23, 29 ; xxxv. 2, 3), on holy convoca¬ 
tion it was permitted (Exod. xii. 16 ; Lev. xxiii. 7 ; 
Num. xxviii. 18). The other five days on which 
the Bible prohibits servile work are the seventh 
day of this festival, the day of Pentecost, New 
Year’s day, and the first and last days of the feast 
of Tabernacles. The needful work which was 
lawful to be done on these days is defined by the 
Jewish canons to be such as killing beasts, knead¬ 
ing dough, baking bread, boiling, roasting, etc. ; 
but not such work as may be done in the evening 
of a fast-day, as, for instance, reaping, thrashing, 
winnowing, or grinding; whilst servile work is 
building, pulling down edifices, weaving, etc. If 
any one engaged in servile work he was not 
to be stoned to death, as in the case of violating 
the Sabbath (Num. xv. 32, 35), but received forty 
stripes save one (Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth lorn Tob., i. 1, etc.) In addition to the 
daily ordinary sacrifices, there were offered on this 
day and on the following six days, two young bul¬ 
locks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, 
with meat-offerings for a burnt-offering, and a 
goat for a sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 19-23). Be¬ 
sides these public sacrifices, there were the volun¬ 
tary offerings which were made by every private 
individual who appeared before the Lord in Jeru¬ 
salem, in accordance with the injunction in Exod. 
xxiii. 15 ; Deut. xvi. 16. The Jewish canons 
ordained that this free-will offering from eveiy at¬ 
tendant at the sanctuary (PP'fcO) was to be a three- 
told one : 1. A burnt-offering of not less in value 
than one meah silver =16 grains of corn ; 2. A 
festive-offering, called Chagiga (ITPOn), of not less 
value than two meahs = 32 grains of corn ; and 3. 
A peace or joyful offering (Deut. xxvii. 7), the 
value of which was entirely left to be determined by 
the good-will of the offerer, according to Deut. xvi. 
16. The two last were alike denominated Peace- 
offerings. They were generally offered on the first 
day of the festival, and if any one failed to bring 
them on this day they might be brought on any 
other day of the festival; but if they were neglected 
during the festival, they could not be offered after¬ 
wards {Chagiga, i. 6 ; Maimonides, Hilchoth Cha- 
giga , i. 4, 5). Those who contracted any legal 
impurity were not allowed to offer the Chagiga 
( Mishna, Pesachim, vi. 3). The victim, which 
might he taken either from the flock or the herd, 
and might be either a male or female, had to be 
without blemish, and w r as slain in the court of the 
sanctuary by the offerer, who laid his hand upon 
its head. The blood was sprinkled on the altar, 
the inside fat, with the kidneys, was burned by the . 


priests, who took the breast as a wave-offering, 
and the right shoulder as a heave-offering (Lev. 

iii. 1-5 ; vii. 29-34), whilst the remainder belonged 
to the offerer, who might’ eat it with his guests 
during two days and one night; but if any por¬ 
tion of it was left till the third day after the animal 
was slain, it had to be burned (Lev. vii. 16-18 ; 
Mishna, Pesachim, vi. 4). The Chagiga could not 
be offered on a Sabbath, but it might be slain on 
the fourteenth of Nisan, if the paschal lamb was 
insufficient for the number of those who fixed to 
eat it {Pesachim, vi. 3). 

16th of Nisan. —On the 16th, or the day 
after the holy convocation, called 4 the morrow 
after the Sabbath,'* the omer (Ifty, ra dpay/xara, 
munipulus epicarum) of the first produce of the 
harvest was brought to the priest, to be waved 
before the Lord in accordance with the injunction 
in Lev. xxiii. 10-14—which was of barley, being 
the grain which ripened before the wheat (Exod. 
ix. 31, 32; 2 Sam. xxi. 9 ; Ruth ii. 23 ; 2 Kings 

iv. 42; Manachoth, 84 a). The omer had to be 
from the best and ripest standing com of a field 
near Jerusalem. The measure of an omer had to 
be of the meal obtained from the barley offering. 
Hence three seahs= one ephah , or ten omers, were at 
first gathered in the following manner:— 4 Dele¬ 
gates from the Sanhedrim went [into the field 
nearest to Jerusalem] a day before the festival, and 
tied together the ears in bundles, whilst still 
fastened to the ground, so that they might easily 
be cut. [On the afternoon of the 16th] the inhabit¬ 
ants of the neighbouring towns assembled together 
that the reaping might take place amidst great 
tumult. As soon as it became dark, each of the 
reapers asked, Has the sun gone down ? To which 
the people replied, Yes. He asked again, Idas 
the sun gone down ? To which the people again 
replied. Yes. Each reaper then asked, Is this the 
scythe ? To which the people replied, Yes. Is it 
the scythe ? Yes, was again the reply. Is this 
the box? Y r es, they replied. Is it the box? 
Yes, was again the reply. Is this Sabbath ? 
Y’es, it is Sabbath, they replied. Is it the Sab¬ 
bath ? Y^es, this is the Sabbath, was again the 
reply. Shall I cut ? Yes, cut, they replied. Shall 
I cut ? Do cut, they again replied. Every ques¬ 
tion was asked three times, and the people re¬ 
plied to it each time. This was done because of 
the Boethuseans (D'DIIVD), who maintained that 
the reaping of the omer was not to be at the exit of 
the festival. When cut it was laid in boxes, 
brought into the court of the temple, thrashed 
with canes and stalks, that the grains might not be 
crushed, and laid on a roast with holes, that the fire 
might touch each grain ; it was then spread in the 
court of the temple for the wind to pass over it, 
ground in a barley-mill [which left the hulls un¬ 
ground]. The flour thus obtained was sifted 
through thirteen different sieves [each one finer 
than its predecessor], and in this manner was the 
prescribed omer, or tenth part, got from the seah. 
The residue was redeemed and could be used by 
every one. They mixed the omer of meal with a 
log [ f half a pint] of oil, put on it an handful of 
frankincense (Lev. ii. 15), as on other meat-offer¬ 
ings, waved it, took a handful of it, and caused it 
to ascend in smoke {ibid. ii. 16), and the residue was 


* The meaning of the phrase l“Q^n mTOD is 
discussed in the article Pentecost, the Feast of. 
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eaten by the priests.’ Immediately after the cere- I 
mony, bread, parched corn, green ears, etc. etc., of n 
the new crop were exposed for sale in the streets n 
of Jerusalem, as prior to the offering of the omer n 
no use whatever was allowed to be made of the c 
new corn ( MisJina , Menachoth , x. 2-5 ; Maimonides, a 
lad Ha- Chezaka , Hilchoth Tamidin U. - Mosaphin , 1 

vii. 4-21 ; comp, also Josephus, Antiq. iii. 10. 5). r 
From this day the fifty days began to be counted 
to the day of Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 15). ( 

ljth to 20 th of Nisan. —From the 17th to the € 

20th was half-holyday nyiOT called the | 

middle days of thefestival , or the lesser festival OJJ1D t 
]Dp), which had already commenced with the 
16th. The people either left Jerusalem and re- < 
turned to their respective homes, or remained and 
indulged in public amusements, as dances, songs, < 
games, etc., to fill up the time in harmony with 
the joyful and solemn character of the festival. < 
The work allowed to be done during the middle < 
days of the festival was restricted to irrigating dry i 
land, digging water-courses, repairing conduits, 
reservoirs, roads, market-places, baths, whitewash¬ 
ing tombs, etc. etc. Dealers in fruit, garments, 
or in utensils, were allowed to sell privately what 
was required for immediate use. Whatever the 
emergencies of the public service required, or was 
necessary for the festival, or any occupation the 
omission of which might cause loss or injury, was 
permitted. Hence no new graves were allowed to 
be dug, nor wives espoused, nor houses, slaves, 
or cattle purchased, except for the use of the festi¬ 
val. Mourning women, though allowed to wail, 
were not permitted to clap their hands together. 
The work allowed to be done during these days of 
the festival is strictly regulated by the Jewish 
canons contained in the Mishna , Moed Katon. In 
the temple, however, the additional sacrifices ap¬ 
pointed for the festival were offered up, only that 
the lesser Hallel was now recited and not the 
Great Hallel. 

21 st of Nisan. —On the last day of the festival, 
as on the first, there was again a holy convocation. 

It was in all respects celebrated like the first day, 
only that it did not commence with the paschal 
meal. 

The Second or Little Passover. —According to 
the injunction in Num. ix. 9-12, any one who was 
prevented by legal impurity, or by being at too great 
a distance from Jerusalem, from celebrating the 
regular Passover on the eve of the 14th of Nisan, 
was obliged to keep it on the 14th of the following 
month. This is called by the ancient Jewish tradi¬ 
tion the Second or the Little Passover (pt-)p HOB 
nDB), and the Jewish canons also add, most 
justly, that those who have been prevented from 
observing the first or ordinary Passover through 
error or compulsory force, are likewise bound 
to keep the second Passover. The difference 
between the two Passovers is thus summed up 
in these canons :—‘In the case of the First Pass- 
over no leaven was to be seen or found in the 
house, the paschal sacrifice could not be offered 
with leaven, no piece thereof was allowed to be 
removed from the house in which the company 
ate it, the Hallel had to be recited at the eating 
thereof, the Chagiga had to be brought with it, and 
it might be offered in uncleanness in case the ma¬ 
jority of the congregation contracted it by contact 
with a corpse; whilst in the case of the Second 


Passover, both leavened and unleavened bread 
might be kept with it in the house, th z Hallel had 
not to be recited at the eating of it, portions thereof 
might be removed from the house in which the 
company ate it, no Chagiga was brought with it, 
and it could not be offered under the above-named 
legal impurity’ {Mishna, Pesachim , ix. 3 ; Maimo¬ 
nides, Hilchoth Korban Pesach. , x. 15). 

C. The manner in which the Passover is 

CELEBRATED IN THE PRESENT DAY. —With the 
exception of those ordinances which were legal, and 
belonged to the Temple, and the extension and more 
rigid explanation of some of the rites, the Jews to 
the present day continue to celebrate the feast of 
Passover as in the days of the second Temple. 
Several days before the festival all the utensils are 

cleansed D^H); on the eve of the 13th of 

Nisan the master of the family, with a wax candle 
or lamp in his hand, searches most diligently into 
every hole and crevice throughout the house, lest 
any crumb of leavened bread should remain in the 
premises (fDH npH3). Before the search com¬ 
mences he pronounces the benediction, and after 
this he recites the formal renunciation of all leaven 
given in the former part of this article. On^the 
14th of Nisan, the Preparation Day (PIDB 
ail the first-born males above thirteen years of 
age fast in commemoration of the sparing of the 
Jewish first-born at the time when all Egypt’s 
first-born were destroyed. On this evening tne 
Jews put on their festive garments, resort to the 
synagogue, and offer up the prayers appointed for 
the occasion, after which they return to their re¬ 
spective homes, where they find the houses illu¬ 
minated and the tables spread. Three of the thin, 
round, and perforated unleavened cakes, which are 
made of wheaten flour, resembling the oatmeal 
bread made in Scotland, and which are eaten 
during the whole of the Passover week, are put on 
a plate, wrapped up in a napkin in such a manner 
as to be separated from each other, though lying 
one above the other. These three cakes represent 
the division of the Jews into the three orders, viz., 
Priests, Levites, and Israelites [Haphtara]. A 
shank-bone of a shoulder of lamb, having a small 
bit of meat thereon roasted on the coals to com¬ 
memorate the paschal lamb, and an egg roasted 
hard in hot ashes, to signify that it was to be 
roasted whole, are put on another dish ; the bitter 
herbs are on a third dish, whilst the Charoseth 
(nonn), in remembrance of the bricks and mortar 
which the Israelites made in Egypt, and some 
salt water or vinegar in memory of their passage 
through the Red Sea, are put in two cups. When 
all the family have sat round the table, including 
the servants, to remind them that they were all alike 
in bondage and should equally celebrate their re¬ 
demption ; and when the paterfamilias, arrayed in 
his death-garments, has reclined at the head of the 
1 table to indicate the freedom of Israel, the follow¬ 
ing order is gone through— i. (£Hp) Each one has 
: a cup of wine, over which they all, standing up and 
[ holding their respective cups in their hand, pro- 
: nounce the blessing for the juice of the grape, 
' welcome the festival, and drink the first cup lean- 
r ing on the left side; ii. (fTTl) Whereupon the 
i head of the family washes his hands ; iii. (DEH 3 ) 
• Takes the parsley or shervil, dips it into the salt 
: water, and hands it round to every one at the 
[ table, pronouncing the following benediction :— 
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£ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast created the fruit of the earth;’ 
iv. ()TP) He then breaks in two the middle of 
the three unleavened cakes on the dish, conceals one 
half for an after dish (|01p , *QS=^7ri ,, yei'^a), leaves 
the other half on the dish; v. (TJD) Pie then 
uncovers the unleavened cake, takes the egg and 
the bone of the lamb from the dish, holds them up 
and says, ‘ Lo ! this is the bread of affliction which 
our forefathers ate in the land of Egypt. Whoso¬ 
ever is an hungred let him come and eat with us, 
whosoever is needy let him come and celebrate with 
us the Passover ! This year we are here, next vear 
we shall be in the land of Israel; this year we 
are servants, next year we shall be free children ! ’ 
The second cup is then filled, and the son asks the 
father the meaning of this festival, who replies to 
him in the manner described above. Having given a 
summary of the Egyptian bondage, and the deliver¬ 
ance therefrom, they all, lifting up the cup, ex¬ 
claim,^ ‘ Therefore it is our duty to give thanks,’ etc. 
etc. The cup is then put down, the unleavened 
cakes covered, and the first part of the Hallel is 
recited. The unleavened cakes are again uncovered, 
the cups of wine taken up, and the following 
benedictions are pronounced: ‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
redeemed us and redeemed our forefathers from 
Egypt, an d preserved us this evening to eat thereon 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs. Let us thus, 
O Lord our God, and our fathers’ God, also peace¬ 
fully reach other festivals and holy days, to which 
we look forward ! Cause us to rejoice in the re¬ 
building of thy city, and to be joyful in thy service, 
so that we may there eat of the thanksgiving 
offering, and the paschal sacrifices, whose blood 
was sprinkled on the sides of thine altar as an 
acceptance. Then shall we sing unto Thee a new 
song for our redemption and deliverance. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who redeemeth Israel!’ The 
blessing over the second cup is then pronounced 
and the wine drank, whereupon each one washes 
his hands and says, * Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments, and enjoined us to wash 
the hands !’ The master of the family takes up all 
the three unleavened cakes together in the order 
in which they are arranged, pronounces the follow¬ 
ing blessing over the uppermost cake, ‘ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
bringest forth food from the earth ! ’ and then pro¬ 
nounces the blessing for eating unleavened bread 
over the middle broken cake, which is as follows : 
—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast sanctified us with thy command¬ 
ments and enjoined us to eat unleavened cakes!’ 
He then breaks off a piece from the upper whole 
cake, and a piece from the half central cake, dips 
them in salt, and eats the two pieces in a reclining 
position. He then takes some of the bitter herbs, 
dips them in the Charoseth , pronounces the blessing 
over them, distributes them all round, and they eat 
them, not reclining. The master then takes a 
piece from the undermost cake and some of the 
bitter herbs, and eats them in a reclining position, 
saying, * In remembrance of the Temple according 
to Hillel! Thus Hillel did at the time when the 
Temple still existed. He wrapped up unleavened 
cakes with bitter herbs and ate them together, in 
order to perform what is said, It shall be eaten with 
unleavened cakes and bitter herbs. ’ This concludes 


the first part of the ceremony, and the supper Qrfe’ 
is now served. After the supper the master 
takes the half cake, which has been concealed (|1£)¥) 
for the after-dish ([DIp'SK), eats thereof the size of 
; an olive, and gives each one of the household a 
similar piece ; whereupon 0“Q) the third cup is 
filled, the usual grace after meals is said, the bless¬ 
ing over the fruit of the vine is pronounced, and the 
third cup drunk in a reclining position. A cup of 
wine is now poured out for the prophet Elijah, 
when profound silence ensues for a few seconds; 
then the door is opened for this harbinger of the 
Messiah to enter, and the following passages of 
Scripture are recited at the moment when he is ex¬ 
pected to make his appearance :—‘ Pour out thy 
wrath upon the heathen that have not known thee, 
and upon the kingdoms that have not called upon 
thy name, for they have devoured Jacob and laid 
waste his dwelling-place (Ps. lxxix. 6, 7). Pour out 
thine indignation upon them, and cause thy fierce 
anger to overtake them—pursue them in wrath, and 
destroy them from under the heavens of the Lord ’ 
(Lam. iii. 66). The fourth cup is then filled and the 
Hallel is finished, pieces are recited which recount 
the power and goodness of God, the wonderful 
things which he wrought at midnight in Egypt, 
and in connection with the passover ; the blessing 
is pronounced over the fourth cup, which is drunk, 
and after which the following last blessing is said : 

‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, for the vine and for the fruit of the vine, 
and for the increase of the field, and for that desir¬ 
able good and broad land wherein thou hast plea¬ 
sure, and which thou hast given to our forefathers 
as an inheritance, to eat of its fruit and be satisfied 
with its goodness. Llave mercy, O Lord our God, 
on Israel thy people, on Jerusalem thy city, on 
Zion the habitation of thy glory, on thine altar. 
Rebuild Jerusalem the holy city speedily in our 
days, bring us back to it, cause us to rejoice in it, 
that we may eat its fruit, be satisfied with its good¬ 
ness, and we shall bless thee for it in holiness and 
purity. Cause us to rejoice on this day, the feast 
of unleavened bread, for thou, O Lord, art good 
and gracious to all. We will therefore praise thee 
for the land and the fruit of the vine. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, for the land and for the fruit of the 
vine!’ The whole is concluded with the singing 
of the soul-stirrring Paschal Plymn. 

He is mighty, Pie will rebuild His house speedily ; 
Quickly, quickly in our days, speedily 
God build, God build* O build thy house speedily ; 
etc. etc. 

The same sendee is gone through the following 
evening, as the Jews have doubled the days of holy 
convocation, for the reason given in the article Fes¬ 
tivals in this Cyclopaedia. In the morning and 
evening of the festive week the Jews resort to the 
synagogue and recite the prayers appointed for the 
feasts. The lessons from the law and prophets 
read on the days of holy convocations, as well as 
on the middle days of the festival, are given in the 
article Haphtara. It must be remarked, that in 
accordance with the injunction in Lev. xxiii. 10, 
11, 15, 16, the Jews to the present day begin to 
count the forty-nine days until Pentecost at the 
conclusion of the second evening’s service, when 
they pronounce the following benediction: — 

‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast sanctified us with thy command- 
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merits, and hast enjoined us to count the omer! 
This day is the first day of the omer. May it 
please thee, O Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, to rebuild the sanctuary speedily in our 
days, and give us our portion in thy law! * 

4. Origin and Import of the Feast of Passover .— 
That the feast of Passover was instituted to com¬ 
memorate the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt will be admitted by all who give credence 
to the historical veracity of the Pentateuch. Its 
institution, however, to commemorate this great 
historical fact by no means precludes the idea that 
a festival, of somewhat similar rites, was celebrated 
by the Jews at this season, in common with other 
nations of antiquity, containing a reference to the 
annual course of nature. Indeed, when the first 
appeal was made to Pharaoh to let the Israelites 
go, it was that they might celebrate an approaching 
festival (Exod. iii. 10; v. 1). Moreover, it is a 
well-known fact that all the eastern nations who 
were dependent upon the course of the sun, cele¬ 
brated two principal annual festivals referring to 
the seasons—viz., the spring festival, at the time 
when the sun passes over (J1DD) into the sign of 
Aries, and when the corn began to ripen ; and the 
other, the autumn festival, when the last fruits 
were gathered in, which is identical with the feast 
of Tabernacles (jYDD). We are told that, since the 
time of this spring festival was both an occasion 
of gratitude and anxiety—inasmuch as not only was 
the barley gathered, but it decided the fertility or 
the barrenness of the year—the spring festival was 
celebrated in a double manner :— i. As a token of 
gratitude, the fresh grains of barley were quickly 
ground into flour, bread made of the dough at 
once, before it had time to leaven, and thus 
offered ; and ii. As an expression of anxiety, and 
of a desire to conciliate the divine favour, an ex¬ 
piatory sacrifice was offered for the transgressions 
of the past year. Indeed Epiphanius declares 
(Adv. Hcer. cap. xix. 3) that the Egyptians on this 
occasion marked their sheep with red, because of 
the general conflagration which once raged at the 
time when the sun passed over into the sign of 
Aries, thereby to symbolize the fiery death of those 
animals which were not actually offered up ; whilst 
Von Bohlen assures us that the ancient Peruvians 
marked with blood the doors of the temples, royal 
residences, and private dwellings, to symbolize the 
triumph of the sun over the winter (kites Indien, 

i. 140 ; also by the same author, General Introduc¬ 
tion to the Pentateuch, H° ; Kalisch, Commentary 
on Exodus , p. 184; Ewald, Die Alterthiimer , p. 
390). Now, it is admitted that two of the three great 
Jewish festivals—viz., Pentecost and Tabernacles— 
refer to the annual course of nature [Festivals], and 
that the festival of New Moon, which existed prior 
to the Mosaic legislation, was introduced by the 
inspired legislator into the cycle of Jewish festivals 
[New Moon, Feast of the]. There can there¬ 
fore be no difficulty in admitting that the third 
festival was also celebrated in the patriarchal age 
as a barley harvest festival, which is indicated by 
the very name, Abib p'Qti), of this month, and 
that God in his infinite wisdom and goodness chose 
to redeem Israel at the time of this festival, and 
thus connected with the celebration of the re¬ 
generation of nature the celebration of the birth of 
the nation (Is. xliii. 1, 15 ~ 1 7 5 Ezek. xvi. 4; Hos. 

ii. 5), superadding thereunto rites and ceremonies 
commemorative of the historical event, as well as 


assigning to some already existing ceremonies a 
spiritual and original significance. I his explains 
the fact why the unleavened bread, which was un¬ 
doubtedly connected with sacrifices before the in¬ 
stitution of the Passover, and which was enjoined 
to be eaten with the paschal sacrifices, without 
giving to it any significance in the original ordin¬ 
ance (Exod. xii. 1-20), was afterwards made to 
symbolise the haste in which the children of Israel 
had to leave Egypt (Exod. xii. 34; Deut. xvi. 3). 
That the unleavened bread could not from the first 
have been the symbol of the fact that theie was 
no time for the dough to leaven (Exod. xii. 33 ? 
34 > 39 ), is evident from Exod. xii. 8 , 15, where 
the Israelites were commanded to eat unleavened 
bread before their departure, and when there was 
plenty of time for the dough to leaven. Moie- 
over, the fact that this primeval festival has been 
divested of many old superstitions, and invested 
with new ideas of a most exalting tendency, in 
being made to commemorate the exodus as well as 
the barley harvest, sets aside the arguments brought 
against the possibility of its having been celebrated 
at the exodus, inasmuch as the people were quite 
prepared for the celebration, as far as arrange¬ 
ments and cattle were concerned. 

5. Literature.— The Mishna , Tractates Pesachim , 
Chagiga , and Moed Katon; and the Talmud or 
Gemara on these Tractates ; Maimonides, lad Ha- 
Chezaka, Hilchoth Chamez U.-Maza; Hilchoth 
Korban Pesach. , and Hilchoth Chagiga ; Lightfoot, 
The Temple Sewice, cap. xii.-xiv. pp. 951? 9 ^ l -> vo ^ 
i. folio edition; Meyer, De tenipp. sacris Hebrce- 
orum , p. 278, seij. j Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischui 
Cultus, ii. 613, ff, 627, ff.; Saalschiitz, DasMosaische 
Recht , Berlin 1853, p. 406, ff.; Ewald, Die Alter¬ 
thiimer des Volkes Israel , Gottingen 1854? P* 39 °> 
ff. • Kalisch, Historical and Critical Commentary 
on Exodus, p. 178, etc.; Keil, Handbuch der 
biblischen Archdologie, p. 3 ^°j ff* > Knobel, Die 
Bucher Exodus und Leviticus, pp. 9 U ff*> 53 2 ? » 

The Jewish Ritual, entitled Derech Ha-Chajim, 
Vienna 1859, p. 233, ff. ; Landshuth, Hagada 
Vorlrag fiir die beidcn Pessachabende, which con¬ 
tains a masterly dissertation on the respective ages 
of the different portions constituting the Passover 
service, written in Hebrew by the editor, and a 
valuable treatise on the bibliography of the Passover 
service, written in German by the erudite Stein- 
schneider.—C. D. G. 

PASTURAGE. In the first period of their 
history the Hebrews led an unsettled pastoral life, 
such as we still find among many Oriental tribes. 
One great object of the Mosaical polity was to 
turn them from this condition into that of fixed 
cultivators of the soil. Pasturage was, however, 
only discouraged as a condition of life unfriendly to 
settled habits and institutions, and not as a pursuit 
connected with agriculture. Hence, although m 
later times the principal attention of the Plebiews 
was given to agriculture, the tending of sheep and 
cattle was not at any time neglected. 

The shepherds who move about with their docks 
from one pasture-ground to another, according to 
the demands of the season, the state of the herbage, 
and the supply of water, are called nomads— that 
is, not merely shepherds, but wandering shepherds. 
They feed their flocks on the ‘ commons,’ or the 
deserts and wildernesses, which no settled 01 cul¬ 
tivating people have appropriated. At first, no 
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pastoral tribe can have any particular property in 
such tracts of ground in preference to another 
tribe ; but, in the end, a particular tract becomes 
appropriated to some one tribe, or section of a 
tribe, either from long occupation, or from digging 
wells therein. According to the ideas of the hast, 
the digging of a well is so meritorious an act, that 
he who performs it acquires a property in the 
waste lands around. In the time of the patriarchs, 
Palestine was but thinly peopled by the Canaanites’ 
and offered many such tracts of unappropriated 
grounds fit for pasturage. In these they fed their 
flocks, without establishing any exclusive claims to 
the soil, until they proceeded to dig wells, which, 
being considered as an act of appropriation, was 
opposed by some of the inhabitants (Gen. xxi. 25, 
26). After the conquest of Canaan, those Israel¬ 
ites who possessed large flocks and herds sent 
them out, under the care of shepherds, into the 
‘wildernesses,’ or commons, of the east and south, 
where there are rich and juicy pasturages during 
the moist seasons of the year (1 Sam. xvii. 28^ 
xxv. 4-15; 1 Chron. xxvii. 29-31 ; Is. lxv. 10 ; 
Jer. 1. 39). The nomads occupy, successively* 
the same stations in the deserts every year. In 
summer, when the plains are parched ’ with 
drought, and every green herb is dried up, they 
proceed northwards, or into the mountains, or to 
the banks of rivers ; and in winter and spring, 
when the rains have re-clothed the plains with 
verdure, and filled the watercourses, they return. 
When these pastors remove, they strike their tents* 
pack them up, and convey them on camels to the 
next station. Nearly all the pastoral usages were 
the same, anciently, as now. The sheep were 
constantly kept in the open air, and guarded by 
hired servants, and by the sons and daughters of 
the owners. Even the daughters of emirs, or 
chiefs, did not disdain to tend the sheep (Gen. 
xxiv. 17-20 ; xxix. 9 ; Exod. ii. 16). The princi¬ 
pal shepherd was responsible for the sheep in¬ 
trusted to his care, and if any were lost he had to 
make them good, except in certain cases (Gen. 
xxxi. 39 ; Exod. xxii. 12 ; Amos iii. 12). Their 
services were often paid by a certain proportion of 
the young of the flock (Gen. xxx. 30). On the 
more dangerous stations, towers were erected, 
from which the approach of enemies might be dis¬ 
covered. These were called the Towers of the 
block (Gen. xxxv. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10 ; Micah 
iv. 8).—J. K. 

PATARA (Tldrapa), a town of Lycia in Asia 
Minor, situated on the sea-coast. The Apostle 
Paul visited it on his journey from Greece to Syria. 
Ilis itinerary is given with great minuteness by 
^(Acts xx.) From Miletus he went by Coos 
and Rhodes to Patara, where he found a ship sail¬ 
ing to Phoenicia, and embarked in it (xxi. 1) 
Patara was a very ancient city, and is said to have 
been founded by Patarus (Strabo xiv. 3, p. 66 r) a 
son of Apollo (Steph. Byz., s. v.) It was already 
celebrated m the time of Herodotus for a temple 
and oracle of this deity (i. 182). It appears to 
have been colonised by the Dorians. Strabo tells 
us that Ptolemy Philadelphia repaired it, and called 
it the Lycian Arsinoe, but its old name was retained 

c.) At the time of Paul’s visit it must have 
been a splendid as well as an influential and popu¬ 
lous city. Some of its ruins are of great extent and 
beauty; and Livy, speaking of Lycia, calls Patara 


‘caput gentis’ (xxxvii. 15; cf. Pomp. Mel. i. 15; 
Polyb. xxii. 26). 

In sailing from Rhodes to Patara, Paul had 
before him some of the grandest scenery in the 
east. The western extremity of the Taurus range 
descends from a serried line of snow-crowned peaks, 
in a series of rugged cliffs and wooded slopes, till 
at length it dips its rocky base in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Crossing the channel from the little har¬ 
bour of Rhodes, the vessel would skirt for a time 
the bold coast, and then, passing a noble headland, 
it would open up the rich valley of the Xanthus, 
and the little plain at its mouth, which extends 
some eight miles along the shore, and six or seven 
inland. Near the eastern extremity of this plain 
stood Patara, close upon the beach, separated 
from the river Xanthus by a broad belt of drift 
sand, which the wind and waves have drifted up 
into bleak mounds and hills. The site of the city 
is now a desert; many of its principal buildings 
are almost covered with sand ; and its harbour, 
into which Paul sailed, and which was the port of 
the great city of Xanthus (Appian, B. C. iv. 81), 
is now a dismal, pestilential marsh. The walls of 
Patara can still be traced. The triple arch of 
one of its gates is standing; so also are the re¬ 
mains of a theatre scooped out in the side of 
a hill (Leake, Asia Minor, p. 320) ; of baths 
near the sea; of an old castle commanding the 
harbour; and of temples, altars, columns, and 
houses, now ruined and mutilated. A Greek in¬ 
scription over the great city gateway mentions 
‘Patara the metropolis of the Lycians’ (Fellows, 
Lycia , pp. 222, seq.; Beaufort, Karmania, pp. 2, 
seq.; Spratt and I orbes, Travels in Lycia , i. pp. 
30, seq., ii. 189). The desolate ruins now bear 
the same name. St. Paul did not remain long at 
Patara; he probably left a few hours after his 
arrival; yet Christianity obtained a footing in the 
city, and it subsequently became the seat of a 
bishop, and was represented in the Council of Nice 
(Car. a Si. Paul. Geol. Sac. p. 239).—-J. L. P. 

PATMOS (IldrMos), a rocky and bare island of 
the iEgean Sea, about fifteen miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and reckoned as one of the Sporades (PIin. 
Hisl. Nat. iv. 23 ; Strabo x. 480). On account 
of its stern and desolate character, the island was 
used, under the Roman empire, as a place of 
banishment, which accounts for the exile of John 
thither ‘for the testimony of Jesus’ (Rev. i. 9) 
[John]. He was here favoured with those visions 
which are contained in the Apocalypse, and to 
which the place owes its Scriptural interest. The 
external aspect of the island, as viewed from the 
sea, and the associations connected with it, are 
neatly indicated by the Scottish Deputation (Nar¬ 
rative, p. 326) ‘ VVe saw the peaks of its two 

prominent hills, but our course did not lie very 
near it. Still it was intensely interesting to get 
even a glance of that memorable spot where the 
beloved disciple saw the visions of God ; the spot, 
too, where the Saviour was seen, and his voice 
heard, for the last time till he comes again. John’s 
eye often rested on the mountains and the islands 
among which we were passing, and on the shores 
and waves of this great sea; and often, after the 
vision was passed, these natural features of his 
place of exile would refresh his spirit, recalling to 
his mind how ‘he stood on the sancl of the sea’ 
(Rev. xiii. 1), and how he had seen that ‘every 
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island fled away, and the mountains were not found’ 
(Rev. xvi. 20). 

On approaching the island the coast is found 
to be high, and to consist of a succession of capes, 
which form so many ports, some of which are 
excellent. The only one in use is, however, a 
deep bay, sheltered by high mountains on every 
side but one, where it is protected by a projecting 
cape. The town attached to this port is situated 
upon a high rocky mountain, rising immediately 
from the sea ; and this, with the Scala below 
upon the shore, consisting of some shops and 
houses, forms the only inhabited site of the island. 
The best and most recent account of this island is 
that of Schubert in his Reise nach Morgenland , iii. 
424-442. 

Patmos is deficient in trees, but abounds in 
flowering plants and shrubs. Walnuts and other 
fruit trees are grown in the orchards ; and the 


wine of Patmos is the strongest and best-flavoured 
of any in the Greek islands. Maize and barley 
are cultivated, but not in a quantity sufficient for 
the use of the inhabitants, and for the supply of 
their own vessels and others which often put in at 
the great harbour for provisions. The island now 
bears the names of Patino and Palmosa, and the 
inhabitants do not exceed 4000 or 5000, many of 
whom are immigrants from the neighbouring con¬ 
tinent. About half way on which, whereon the 
town is built, is shown a natural grotto in the rock, 
where St. John is supposed to have seen his 
visions, and to have written the Revelation. In 
and around it is a small church, connected with 
which is a school or college, where the ancient 
Greek literature is said to be well taught and 
understood. On the top of the mountain, and 
consequently in the middle of the town, is a 
monastery, which, from its situation, has a very 
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majestic appearance. It was built by Alexius 
Comnenus, and in the library are a great many 
printed books and manuscripts. The latter have 
been examined and described by Dr. Clarke and 
Professor Carlisle. See also Turner, Journal of a 
Tour , iii. 98-101, and Schubert, Reise ins Morgen- 
land , iii. 424-434. 

PATRIARCH (TraTpicLpxys). The meaning of 
the word is 4 head of a family or tribe.’ It is com¬ 
pounded of TTCLTpLa (a race, family) and apxv (the 
beginning). St. Paul (Eph. iii. 15) calls attention 
to the fact that the title of TrarpLa comes from 
llarrjp, 4 the great Father of all the Trafpial both of 
angels and men’ (Ellicott) ; and thus, construc¬ 
tively, 4 Patriarch’ in its highest sense, is a title of 
him whose offspring all men are. In common use 
it is applied to those 4 chief of the fathers ’ 

nnNn, 2 Chron. xxvi. 12) to whom later genera- 

* VOL. III. 


tions in ancient clays looked up as the founders or 
leading men of their respective families. Thus, in the 
N. T., not only are Abraham and the sons of Jacob 
called patriarchs, but David also (Acts ii. 29) ; and 
the word has been adopted in the Christian church 
as the designation of its highest spiritual rulers. 

By the patriarchal state is meant that condition 
of life, both civil and religious, in which all man- 
Kind lived from the period of their first increase to 
that of their first great dispersion; and in which 
afterwards, more especially Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
and his descendants, lived, down to the time when 
the Israelites became slaves to the Egyptians. Thus 
the period embraced extends over about 2300 years, 
and is covered by the narrative in the book of 
Genesis. In dealing with a subject thus extended, 
it will be desirable to sketch first the condition 
of the Antediluvian Patriarchs. We find Adam 
and Eve driven out of Paradise, and having their 
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first child, Cain, bom to them, without any more 
exact indication of their whereabouts in the world 
than may be derived from what had been said 
already of Paradise itself. Nor, up to the deluge, 
is there any landmark supplied, except that men¬ 
tion is made of Nod, the country of Cain’s wander¬ 
ing, to the east of Eden (Gen. iv. 16). The ark 
itself, which had probably, from its construction, 
not floated veiy far from the country in which it 
was built, rests on the mountains of the region of 
Ararat: and when, after the flood, men arrive in 
the land of Shinar or Babylonia, they have jour¬ 
neyed from the East (Gen. xi. 2). If at the flood 
the waters of ‘ the great deep ’ were those of the 
Persian Gulf, we might suppose the country inha¬ 
bited by the patriarchs at that time to have possibly 
been bounded eastward by the nearest range of 
mountains, and to have extended to the west but 
little beyond the valley of the Euphrates. 


As to their numbers, we have for our guide the 
enumeration of ten males in one direct line from 
Adam, through Seth, to Noah, and of eight through 
Cain to Jabal. 

The age to which these patriarchs attained is 
proverbial. In this more than in anything are 
they distinguished from ourselves. The youngest 
whose death is recorded (Lamech), reached 777 
years, and the longest liver attained to 969. Nor 
is this the only particular in which their natural 
constitution was different from our own. We have 
the record of the date at which each of ten of these 
patriarchs became the father of his eldest son, and 
in no case was the parent of less age than sixty-five 
years. 

The following table is copied from Archdeacon 
Wordsworth’s Covwientary on Genesis and Exo¬ 
dus. 



Hebrew Text. 

Samaritan Text. 

Septuagint Version. 

Patriarchs. 

Years 


Extent 

Years 


Extent 

Years 


Extent 


before 

Rest of 

of 

before 

Rest of 

of 

before 

Rest of 

of 


birth of 

Life. 

whole 

birth of 

Life. 

whole 

birth of 

Life. 

whole 


Son. 


Life. 

Son. 


Life. 

Son. 


Life. 

1. Adam . . . 

130 

800 

930 

130 

800 

930 

230 

700 

930 

2. Seth .... 

105 

807 

912 

105 

807 

912 

205 

707 

912 

3. Enos .... 

90 

o 15 

905 

90 

3 l 5 

905 

190 

715 

905 

4. Cainan . . . 

70 

840 

910 

70 

840 

910 

170 

740 

910 

5. Mahalaleel . . 

65 

830 

895 

65 

830 

895 

165 

73 0 

895 

6. Jared .... 

162 

Soo 

962 

62 

785 

847 

162 

800 

962 

7. Enoch . . . 

65 

300 

365 

65 

300 

365 

165 

200 

365 

8. Methuselah . . 

187 

782 

969 

67 

653 

720 

187 

782 

969 

9. Lamech . . . 

182 

595 

777 

53 

600 

653 

188 

565 

753 

10. Noah .... 

500 


950 

500 


950 

500 


950 


There is, of course, nothing to forbid us suppos¬ 
ing that many other children were born besides 
those enumerated. This indeed is taken for granted 
in the case of women. The names of the wives 
are not mentioned, until the case of Lamech, who 
appears to have been the first polygamist, brings 
them into unenviable notice; and Cain found a wife, 
though we have no notice of any woman having 
as yet been bom into the world (see also Gen. v. 4) . 

When we endeavour to picture to ourselves the 
sort of life which these first patriarchs led, we seem 
invited to think of them as wearing at first coats of 
skins (Gen. iii. 21), and at a later time probably 
some woven garment (Gen. ix. 23), tilling the 
ground (Gen. iv. 2), keeping sheep (ib.), building 
cities (Gen. iv. 17), and in later times handling the 
harp and organ, and working in brass and iron 
(Gen. iv. 21, 22). But the great proof of the ac¬ 
quaintance of the primeval patriarchs with mecha¬ 
nical arts is to be found in the construction of the 
ark itself, which, from its enormous dimensions, 
must have made huge demands both upon the ar¬ 
chitect himself and the numerous workmen em¬ 
ployed by him. 

As regards their spiritual conditio7i, there is 
enough to prove that their knowledge of God was 
intimate, and their trust in God eminently real. 
But by the knowledge of God must not be under¬ 
stood such knowledge as consists in accurate theo¬ 
logical definition. The reformer Bullinger says : 
‘ Out of all this it is easy to understand what faith 


and knowledge Adam had of our Lord Christ; 
namely, that he knew in him very Godhead and 
manhood, and that he saw in faith his passion and 
cross afar off’ (The Old Faith). He even attri¬ 
butes to the * holy fathers’ the teaching of the 
doctrine ‘ that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are one God in the most reverend Trinity’ 
(First Decade). Doubtless the first intimations of 
a Mediator were such as to include within them all 
subsequent revelation, but there is nothing to show 
that they were so understood by those who then 
received them. At the same time God did reveal 
himself to Adam, to Enoch, and to Noah, as well 
as to Abraham afterwards, and perhaps to many 
others. ‘ The traditionary knowledge concerning a 
promised Mediatorwas no doubt carefully cherished, 
and served to enlighten much, which in the law, and 
even in the prophets, might have been otherwise 
unintelligible. And hence the Mediator, though 
but faintly shadowed out, was yet firmly believed 
in. We have our Lord’s assurance, that ‘Abraham 
rejoiced to see his day; he saw it, and was glad’ 
(John viii. 56). We have St. Paul’s assurance 
that the same Abraham, having received the pro¬ 
mise of the Redeemer, believed in it, and was justi¬ 
fied by faith (Rom. iv. 1-20; Gal. iii. 6-9, 14-19). 
And we may well suppose that the faith which 
guided Abraham, guided others, both before and 
after him’ (Bp. Browne on Art. vii.) Then as to 
their knowledge of a future state, we have (Gen. 
v. 24) a statement concerning Enoch which seems 
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to show that the antediluvian patriarchs were 
familiar with the idea of a better life than the pre¬ 
sent. It has been argued that the very brevity and 
obscurity of the phrase ‘ God took him,’ prove this 
familiarity. His being * taken’ was a reward for 
his piety, a still greater blessing than the long life 
vouchsafed to so many of his contemporaries. 
4 Now people who knew of the translation of 
Enoch, must have known something of that state 
of bliss to which he was removed’ (Bp. Browne). 
But, besides, in the first 930 years of the world, 
Adam still lived, and the communion which he 
had enjoyed with God could by him never have 
been forgotten. Is it possible that Adam was not 
well acquainted with a future life? This com¬ 
munion of God with man is again noticeable in the 
case of Noah (Gen. vi. 13 ; vi'i. 1 ; viii. 15 ; ix.), as 
with Abraham and others afterwards. In a general 
way the earliest patriarchs appear therefore to have 
lived the simple lives of a pastoral and also agri¬ 
cultural people, furnished with clothing, provided 
with houses, using herbs, and grain, and fruits, and 


probably also, by sufferance, animals for food, offer¬ 
ing to God both of the produce of the earth and 
also slain beasts in sacrifice, able to distinguish the 
clean from the unclean, speaking one language, 
holding firmly to the promise of a great blessing 
to come, familiar with the idea of God’s presence 
in the world, and looking for some better life when 
this should be ended. 

The Patriarchs after the flood were at first, in all, 
but four persons, with each his wife. Noah be¬ 
came the second father of the human race. They 
were exceedingly fruitful, as God had ordained 
they should be. The tenth chapter of Genesis is 
a wonderful document, describing the vast emigra¬ 
tions of the families of the sons of Noah. The 
number of nations there enumerated is reckoned 
by the Hebrew expositors as seventy; from Japheth 
fourteen, from Ham thirty, and from Shem twenty- 
six. But they no longer lived to the age of their 
antediluvian forefathers. The following table, given 
by Archdeacon Wordsworth, presents a synoptical 
view of the lineage of the family of Shem j— 


Patriarchs. 

Hebrew Text. 

Samaritan Text. 

Septuagint Version. 

Years 
before 
birth of 
Son. 

Rest of 
Life. 

Extent 

of 

whole 

Life. 

Years 
before 
birth of 
Son. 

Rest of 
Life. 

Extent 

of 

whole 

Life. 

Years 
before 
birth of 
Son. 

Rest of 
Life. 

Extent 

of 

whole 

Life. 

1. Shem .... 

2. Arphaxad. . . 

3. (KaCpav) . 

4. Salah .... 

5. Eber .... 

6. Peleg .... 

7. Reu .... 

8. Serug .... 

9. Nahor .... 

10. Terah .... 

11. Abraham . . . 

IOO 

35 

30 

34 

30 

32 

30 

29 

70 

500 

403 

403 

430 

209 

207 

200 

119 

135 

600 

43 S 

433 

464 

239 

239 

230 

148 

205 

IOO 

135 

130 

134 

130 

I32 

130 

79 

70 

500 

303 

303 

270 

IO9 

I07 

IOO 

69 

75 

600 

438 

433 

404 

239 

239 

230 

148 

145 

IOO 

135 

I30 

130 

134 

130 

I32 

130 

179 

70 

500 

400 

330 

330 

270 

209 

207 

200 

125 

135 

600 

535 

460 

460 

404 

339 

339 

330 

304 

205 


To this it may be added, that Abraham was 90 at 
the birth of Ishmael, and about 100 at the birth of 
Isaac ; that Isaac was 60 at the birth of Esau and 
Jacob, and died at 180; that Jacob died at 147, 
and Joseph at no. It will be observed, also, that 
as human life was shortened, children were usually 
born at an earlier period in the life of their parents. 
A providential compensation was thus supplied, 
by which the human family was multiplied, and 
large portions of the earth occupied. The language 
of men was, however, no longer one. When an 
attempt was made to concentrate the race, instead 
of occupying the earth and replenishing it, the 
scheme was defeated by the miraculous confusion 
of tongues. From that time the patriarchal state 
was preserved, or revived in its purity, chiefly, if 
not wholly, in the family of Abraham, the friend 
of God. Nations grew up on the right hand and 
on the left. In Babylonia there arose the kingdom 
of Nimrod. 4 Out of that land went forth Asshur 
and builded Nineveh. ’ Without notice from the 
sacred historian the marvellous civilisation of 
Egypt then sprang up, and the thirty pyramids 
themselves were probably already built when 
Abraham first arrived in that land. Idolatry, 
moreover, was fast taking the place of the primeval 
religion, and if the name of the true God was ever 


in danger of being wholly forgotten m the world, 
it was probably then, when Abraham was called to 
go forth from Ur of the Chaldees. In the book 
of Joshua (xxiv. 2, 14), we read, that the original 
fathers of the Jewish race, who dwelt beyond the 
Euphrates, served other gods. Such was probably 
the case with Terah, the father of Abraham. 4 If 
we are asked,’ says Professor Max Muller, 4 how 
this one Abraham passed through the denial 
of all other gods to the knowledge of the one 
God, we are content to answer that it was by 
a special divine revelation.’ 4 It is true,’ adds 
Dean Stanley, 4 that Abraham hardly appears be¬ 
fore us as ... a teacher of any new religion. As 
the Scripture represents him, it is rather as if he 
was possessed of the truth himself than as if he had 
any call to proclaim it to others. His life is his 
creed ; his migration is his mission. . . . His faith 
transpires not in any outward profession of faith, 
but precisely in that which far more nearly concerns 
him and every one of us—in his prayers, in his 
actions, in the righteousness, the 4 justioe,’ . . . the 
4 uprightness the moral 4 elevation ’ of soul and 
spirit which sent him on his way straight forward, 
without turning to the right hand or to the left. ’ 
Indeed Abraham must be regarded as the type, 

4 the hero’ as he has been called, of the Patriarchal 
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state. He was acquainted with civilisation and 
organised government, but in his own person and 
.family adhered to the simple habits of a nomad 
life. With him and his, the father of the family 
was the Patriarchal priest, the family itself the 
Patriarchal church. Dean Stanley has remarked 
how exactly, when Abraham and Lot ‘ went forth 7 
to go into the land of Canaan, they resembled two 
Arabian chiefs at the present day on a journey or 
a pilgrimage. He notes how at this day, as so 
many centuries ago, ‘ the chief wife, the princess of 
the tribe, is there in her own tent, to make the 
cakes, and prepare the usual meal of milk and 
butter ; the slave or the child is ready to bring in 
the red lentile soup for the weary hunter, or to kill 
the calf for the unexpected guest. Even the ordi¬ 
nary social state is the same : polygamy, slavery, 
the exclusiveness of family ties ; the period of ser¬ 
vice for the dowry of a wife; the solemn obliga¬ 
tions of hospitality; the temptations, easily fol¬ 
lowed, into craft or falsehood’ (. Lectures on Jewish 
Church, Lect. i., p. 12). 

But if Abraham was in all outward respects like 
any other sheikh, there was that which distin¬ 
guished him, as it did Noah before him, and Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, and others, after him, from all the 
world. This distinction consists partly in the cove¬ 
nant whereby these men were especially bound to 
God, and secondarily in the typical character of 
their recorded actions. Thus God made a league 
or covenant [Covenant] with Noah (Gen. ix. 
8, 9), and afterwards with Abram (Gen. xv. 8-18), 
when, as Dean Stanley says, ‘the first covenant, 
* the Old Testament,’ was concluded between God 
and man,’ and when there was represented by out¬ 
ward signs that which had its ‘highest fulfilment’ 
in one who, far more than the Jewish people, re¬ 
flected in his own ‘union of suffering and of 
triumph, the thick darkness of the smoking furnace, 
the burning and the shining light.’ This league 
was often renewed, as with Abraham when circum¬ 
cision was enjoined (xvii. 10), and with Isaac pro¬ 
spectively (xvii. 19), but with each of these as being 
themselves types of ‘ another seed .. . and another 
son of promise, in whom the covenant was to be 
accomplished’ (see Dean Jackson, Creed, , book ix. 
ch. xvi.) 

The lives of the patriarchs are eminently typical. 
By this is not meant, of course, that in themselves 
the patriarchs were different from other men, but 
that the record of their lives is so written as to 
exhibit this typical character in them. ‘ The ma¬ 
terials of the history of Genesis are so selected, 
methodized, and marshalled, as to be like rays con¬ 
verging steadily from various points to one central 
focus. The incidents in the lives of the Patriarchs, 
which seem trivial when read literally, and which 
would never have been recorded unless they had 
possessed a prospective value, and unless he who 
guided the writer had perceived them to have that 
prospective value, all fall into their proper place 
when they are read by the light which is shed on 
them by the gospel of Christ. . . . They are so 
selected as to be full of instruction’ (Wordsworth, 
Introd. to Gen. , etc., p. xxxiv.) To this maybe 
added, from the same authority, the beautiful illus¬ 
tration of St. Augustine (c. Faust. Munich, xxii. 
94) : ‘ As it is in a harp, where only the strings 
which are struck emit the sound, and yet all things 
in the instrument are so fitted together as to minis¬ 
ter to the strings which send forth the music, so in 


these prophetic narratives of the Pentateuch, the 
incidents which are selected by the prophetic spirit 
either send forth an articulate sound themselves, 
and pre-announce something that is future, or else 
they are there inserted in order that they may bind 
together the strings which produce the sounds.’— 
W. L. M. 

PATRICK, Symon, D.D., successively Bishop 
of Chichester (consecrated A. D. 1689) and Ely 
(translated 1691), one of the brightest ornaments 
of the English Church, was born at Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire, in 1626 ; was educated at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, of which he became fellow 
in 1648, and of which, thirteen years afterwards, 
he was by a majority of the fellows elected Master; 
but the election was annulled by the arbitrary 
interference of the king. In 1651 he graduated 
M.A., and about the same time was ordained by 
Bishop Hall, the ejected of Norwich; his D.D. 
degree he took at Oxford (having been admitted at 
Christ Church) in 1666. Iiis ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ments, previous to the two highest already men¬ 
tioned, were the vicarage of Battersea, in 1658 ; the 
rectoiy of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in 1662 ; in 
1672 the prebend of Westminster; and in 1679 
the deanery of Peterborough. lie died in 1707. 
In the appendix of his Autobiography , and the 
Memoir of his life, first published in 1839 at Oxford, 
there is a list of no less than fifty-one works which 
this excellent man found time to write in the in¬ 
tervals of his active avocations ; many of these are 
among the very best devotional divinity of the 
Church of England, but admit not of enumeration 
in this work. As early as 1678 he published his 
Paraphrases on Job and the Psalms; and these 
were followed by two similar works on Proverbs, 
and on Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, in 
1681. These minor expositions were followed a 
few years afterwards by the Com??ie?itaries , which 
have been deservedly celebrated as, on the whole, 
the most valuable ever published in the English 
language (Bp. Watson). In 1694 appeared his 
Cotnmentary on Genesis; Exodus in 1696; Leviti¬ 
cus in 1698; Numbers in 1699; Deuteronomy, 
1700; Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, also in 1700; 
I and 2 Samuel in 1703 ; I and 2 Kings in 1704 ; 
and 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, ajid 
Esther, in 1705. These commentaries and para¬ 
phrases of Bishop Patrick are supplemented by 
Lowth on the Prophets, Arnald on the Apocryphal 
Books, Whitby and Lowman on the N. T. The 
entire series was more than once, during the last 
century, republished in six folio volumes, always 
without Lowman on the Revelation, and occasion¬ 
ally also without Arnald—Patrick’s portion of the 
work being comprised in the first two volumes. 
More recent editions are that of 1809, edited by 
the Rev. J. Pitman, 7 vols 4*° » that of 1822, in 
6 vols. royal 4to ; and that of 1842, with the text, 
4 vols. imp. 8vo, reissued in 1853. This frequent 
reproduction of so large a work bespeaks its value. 
Patrick, whose contribution is the best part of the 
commentary, possessed some of the highest qualities 
of a good expositor of Holy Scripture. Besides 
learning, he displays invariable reverence in his 
subject, perspicuity of style unembarrassed by 
lengthy dissertation, and an accurate command ot 
the drift and connection of the book he is treating; 
added to which, he never perplexes his reader with 
merely detailing various opinions on difficult texts 
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without giving his own conclusion; and over all 
his work he has thrown the charm of good sense 
and sound discretion. Besides these express Bibli¬ 
cal treatises, many of this good man’s writings 
admirably illustrate portions of Scripture—such as 
his Christian Sacrifice , his works on the sacra¬ 
ments, and on the Roman controversy. His Theo¬ 
logical Works, including his Autobiography, were 
published (the Rev. A. Taylor being the editor) at 
Oxford, in nine octavo volumes, in 1859. Ap¬ 
pended to his Autobiography is a Paraphrase on 
Romans ix.—P. H. 


PATROBAS (TLarpo^ds), a Christian at Rome 
to whom St. Paul sends salutations (Rom. xvi. 14). 
The name seems to be a shorter form of Ilarpdpios; 
at least the same person, apparently, is called by 
the one name by Martial (ii. 32. 3) and by the 
other by Suetonius ( Galba , c. 20). The Church 
of Rome makes him a disciple of St. Peter, and 
assigns his martyrdom to the 4th of November.— 
W. L. A. 

PAU (U* 3 , ‘ bleating Qoyivp ; Phau). In 


giving a list of the kings who reigned in Edom 
before there yet reigned a king over Israel, the 
sacred historian mentions as the last in order Pladar; 
and he adds, * the name of his city is Pay? (Gen. 
xxxvi. 39). The parallel passage in 1 Chron. i. 50 
reads Pai (''VB ); it is not unusual in the present 

day to spell the names of places in Syria and Arabia 
in different ways. The site of Pau is unknown. 
It was probably in Idumaea, and appears to have 
been constituted capital during the reign of Pladar, 
for it is said ‘ the name of his city is Pau whereas 
in the case of those who were foreigners, or who 
did not reside in their native place, their native 
place is mentioned in a different way : thus, ‘ Sam- 
lah of Masrekah’ (36), ‘ Saul of Rehoboth’ ( 37 )-— 
J. L. P. 

PAUL (IlaOAos), originally Saul (TlNfc?, asked 


for; SaGAos), was a native of Tarsus, a city of Cilicia 
(Acts xxii. 3, etc.), and was of pure Jewish descent, 
of the tribe of Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5). According to 
an ancient tradition he was born in the second year 
after Christ (Chrysost. De Petro et Paulo, Opp. vol. 
viii. Montf.), a statement not in itself improbable, 
and falling in with the description of him as veavlas 
at the time of Stephen’s martyrdom (Acts vii. 
57). From his father he inherited the rights of 
Roman citizenship, which may have been earned 
by one of his ancestry through services rendered to 
the Roman state (Lardner, Works , i. 228, ed. 
1788, 8vo; Grotius, ad Act. xxii. 28), or may 
have been purchased by one of them (Deyling, Obss. 
Sacc. iii. obs. 40, p. 388). The supposition that he 
enjoyed them in virtue of being a native of Tarsus 
is not well founded; for though that city had been 
created by Augustus an urbs libera (Dio Chry¬ 
sost. ii. 36, ed. Reiske ; Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 27), it 
does not follow from this that all its natives enjoyed 
the privilege of Roman citizenship; and besides, 
from Acts xxi. 39, compared with xxii. 24, 27, it 
may be inferred that, as the chief captain knew 
Paul to be a native of Tarsus, and yet was not 
aware of his Roman citizenship, the latter of these 
was not necessarily associated with the former. 
From his receiving the name Said it has been sup¬ 
posed that he was the first-born son of his parents, 
and that they had long desired and often asked for 


such a favour from God; that he was not their 
only child, however, appears from the mention 
made (Acts xxiii. 16) of his 4 sister’s son.’ Whether 
Andronicus, Junia, and Ilerodion, whom he terms, 
in the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 7, 11), (nryytveis 
yov , were of the number of his blood relations, or 
only belonged to the same tribe with him, is a 
question on which learned men have taken different 
sides (comp. Lardner, Works , vi. 235; Estius, 
Comm., in loc.) 

At that time Tarsus was the rival of Athens and 
Alexandria as a place of learning and philosophical 
research (Strabo, xiv. p. 673); but to what extent the 
future 4 Apostle of the Gentiles’ enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantage of its schools we have no means of accu¬ 
rately determining. Attempts have been made to 
show from his writings that he was familiar with 
Greek literature, and Dr. Bentley has not hesitated 
to affirm that ‘as Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, so it is manifest from this 
chapter alone (Acts xvii.), if nothing else had been 
now extant, that St. Paul was a great master in all 
the learning of the Greeks’ ( Boyle Lectures , Serm. 
iii. sub. init.) An authority like that of Bentley in 
a question of Greek literature is not to be lightly 
set aside; yet, on referring to the evidence which 
has been furnished both by himself and others in 
support of the opinion to which he has lent his 
sanction, it will not be. found, we think, such as to 
justify the strong and decided language he has em¬ 
ployed. This evidence consists, (1) of a few sup¬ 
posed references, in the discourse alluded to by 
Dr. Bentley, to certain dogmas of the Greek philo¬ 
sophers ; but even supposing the apostle to have 
had these in his eye, it will not follow that he must 
have studied the writings in which these dogmas 
were unfolded and defended, because he might 
have learned enough of them to guide him to such 
references, as by the supposition he makes in that 
discourse, from those controversial encounters with 
‘ the philosophers of the Epicureans and of the 
Stoics,’ which we are told he had in the market¬ 
place of Athens, previous to the delivering of his 
oration on the Areopagus; (2) of three quotations 
made by him from Greek poets, one from the 
Phenomena (ver. 5) of his countryman Aratus 
(Acts xvii. 28), one from a lost play of Menander 
(1 Cor. xv. 33), and one from Epimenides (Tit. i. 
12), all of which, however, bear the general char¬ 
acter of gnomes or proverbs, and might conse¬ 
quently find their way to the apostle merely as 
part of the current coin of popular conversation, 
without his having once visited the treasury whence 
they were originally drawn; and (3) of certain 
similarities of idea and expression between some 
passages of the apostle and some that are found in 
classic authors (Plorne’s Introduction , iv. 343) ; but 
none of which are of such a nature as to necessitate 
the conclusion that the coincidence is more than 
purely accidental. It must be allowed, however, 
that the mere circumstance of having spent his 
early years in such a city as Tarsus could not but 
exert a very powerful influence on the mind of such 
a man as Paul, in the way of sharpening his 
faculties, refining his tastes, and enlarging the 
circle of his sympathies and affections. ‘ If, even 
to the meanest citizen,’ as Eichhorn remarks, ‘ such 
a circumstance affords—unless he be by nature ut¬ 
terly unobservant—much information which other¬ 
wise he could not have obtained, and in consequence 
of this a certain activity of mind; how much greater 
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may not its effect be supposed to have been on a 
great mind like that of Paul! To his birth and 
early residence in Tarsus maybe traced the urbanity 
which the apostle at no time laid aside, and of 
which he was frequently a perfect model; many in¬ 
sinuating turns which he gives to his epistles ; and 
a more skilful use of the Greek tongue than a Jew 
born and educated in Palestine could well have 
attained’ ( Eialeit. ins N. T., iii. 5). 

But whatever uncertainty may hang over the 
early studies of the apostle in the department of 
Greek learning, there can be no doubt that, being 
the son of a Pharisee, and destined, in all proba¬ 
bility, from his infancy to the pursuits of a doctor 
of Jewish law, he would be carefully instructed 
from his earliest years in the elements of Rabbi¬ 
nical lore. It is probable also that at this time 
he acquired his skill in that handicraft trade by 
which in later years he frequently supported him¬ 
self (Acts xvii. 3; 1 Cor. iv. 12, etc.); for it was 
a maxim among the Jews, that ‘ he who does not 
teach his son a trade, teaches him to steal.’ This 
trade is described by Luke as that of a o-kt)vottol6s, 
a word regarding the meaning of which there has 
been no small difference of opinion. Luther 
makes it * carpet-maker Morus (in Act. xviii. 
3) and others, ‘maker of mats or mattresses;’ 
Michaelis (Einl. ins N. T ., sec. 216) and Iiaenlein 
{Einl. ins N. 7 !, iii. 301), f tool-maker ;’ Chrysos¬ 
tom and others, ‘worker in leather’ (=gkvto- 
t6/j.os) ; Hug {Introd. p. 505, Fosdick’s Trans.) 
and Eichhorn {Einl. ins N. T., iii. 8), ‘ maker of 
tent-cloth;’ but most critics agree with our trans¬ 
lators in rendering it ‘ tent-maker’ (comp. Kui- 
noel, Dindorf, Rosenmiiller, Olshausen, in loc. ; 
Winer, Realivorterb. Art. ‘Paulus;’ Schleusner, 
in voc.) There was a fabric manufactured in Cilicia 
from the hair of a species of goat indigenous to 
the district, and from its source called Cilicium , 
KiKuda. This was used for tents, and for the 
protection of soldiers in assaulting a fortified place 
(Plin. JV. H. , vi. 33 ;. Veget, DeReMilit. iv. 6). Paul 
may have been a maker of this; but we need not 
suppose he was confined to this. 

At the proper age (supposed to be after he was 
fourteen years old), the apostle proceeded to Jeru¬ 
salem to prosecute his studies in the learning of 
the Jews. Here he became a student under Ga¬ 
maliel a distinguished teacher of the law, and to 
whom first the title ‘ Rabban’ was given (.Light- 
foot, Horae Hebr. in Act. v. 34; Neander y Apostol. 
Zeitaller , u. s. w. s. 62; Otho, Lex. Rabbinico-Phil. 
s.v. ‘Rabbi’). Besides acquaintance with the Jew¬ 
ish law, and a sincere conviction of the supreme 
excellence of Judaism, Gamaliel appears to have 
possessed a singularly calm and judicious mind, 
and to have exercised a freedom of thought as well 
as pursued a range of study very unlike what was 
common among the party to which he belonged 
(Acts v. 34-39; comp. Neander, loc. cit.) [Ga¬ 
maliel I.] How much the instructions and the 
example of such a teacher may have influenced the 
mind of Paul in a direction favourable to the course 
he was subsequently called to pursue, it is easy for 
us to imagine, though from the absence of all 
testimony on the subject it is not competent for us 
to affirm. 

We now approach the period in Saul’s his¬ 
tory when he became a prominent figure on the 
page of the sacred historian, and when, conse¬ 
quently, the facts of his life can be more confidently 


narrated. The points about which differences of 
opinion chiefly exist relate to the chronology of 
the events recorded concerning him. Deferring 
the consideration of this for the present, we shall 
proceed to narrate briefly the apostle’s history, 
without any attempt to ascertain the year either of 
his own life, or of the Christian era when each 
event occurred. 

He is introduced to our notice by the sacred 
historian for the first time in connection with the 
martyrdom of Stephen, in which transaction he 
was, if not an assistant, something more than a 
mere spectator. lie is described as at this time 
‘ a young man’ (veavias) ; but this term was em¬ 
ployed with so much latitude by the Greeks, that 
it is impossible from the mere use of it to deter¬ 
mine whether the party to whom it was applied 
was under thirty, or between that and forty. The 
probability is, that Paul must have reached the 
age of thirty at least; for, otherwise, it is not 
likely that he would have shared the counsels of 
the chief priests, or been intrusted by them with 
the entire responsibility of executing their designs 
against the followers of Jesus, as we know was 
the case (Acts xxvi. 10, 12). For such a task he 
showed a painful aptitude, and discharged it with a 
zeal which spared neither age nor sex (Acts viii. 
1-3 5 xxy i- io 5 XI )« Accounting it, apparently, 
his special vocation to uphold the Mosaic law, and 
to put down all who were unfaithful to it, he 
devoted himself to the persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians ; and infuriated by the thought that the dis¬ 
persion of them after the death of Stephen had 
only tended to the wider diffusion of their doctrines, 
he obtained the authority of the high-priest to pur¬ 
sue them to Damascus for the purpose of arresting 
and bringing back as prisoners to Jerusalem those 
who had fled thither. He probably hoped in this 
way not only to punish those whom he might 
seize, but by arresting them, to prevent the spread¬ 
ing of Christianity eastwards through Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Babylonia, to which Damascus was the 
door. If Aretas also, the friend of the Jews, had 
then an ethnarch in Damascus, he might count on 
his aid in carrying out his purpose against the 
Christians. But whilst thus, in his ignorance and 
unbelief, he was seeking to be 4 injurious’ to the 
cause of Christ, the great author of Christianity was 
about to make him a distinguished trophy of its 
power, and one of the most devoted and successful 
of its advocates. Whilst journeying to Damascus, 
and when he had almost completed his journey, 
he was suddenly arrested by a miraculous vision of 
Christ, who, addressing him from heaven, demanded 
the reason of his furious zeal, in the remarkable 
words, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ 
Struck to the ground by the suddenness and over¬ 
whelming splendour of the vision, and able only to 
ask by whom it was he was thus addressed, he 
received for answer, 4 1 am Jesus of Nazareth 
whom thou persecutest. It is hard for thee to 
kick against the goad’ (i. e ., in vain dost thou resist 
my arrangement to make thee my servant, as in 
vain does the ox, by kicking against the goad, en¬ 
deavour to exempt itself from the control of its 
driver) ; but arise, and go into the city, and it shall 
be told thee what to do.’ This command the con¬ 
founded and now humble zealot immediately rose 
to obey; but, as the brilliancy of the light which 
had shone around him had dazzled him to blind¬ 
ness, he had to be led into the city by his attend- 
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ants. Here he remained for three days and nights 
in a state of deep mental conflict and dejection, 
tasting neither meat nor drink, until a person of 
the name of Ananias appeared, at the command of 
Christ, to relieve his distress, and to admit him 
into the Christian fraternity by baptizing him for 
the name of the Lord (Acts ix. 1-18 ; xxii. 6-8 ; 
xxvi. 14-16). 

Of the three accounts which we have of this 
event, one is furnished by the historian of the Acts 
and two by St. Paul himself. Between these ac¬ 
counts there are one or two slight discrepancies, 
which, however, may be easily reconciled. Thus, 
Luke tells us, that the men who accompanied Saul 
4 stood speechless, hearing a voice but seeing no 
man’ (Acts ix. 7) ; whilst he himself says, in the 
one account, * they that were with me saw the light 
and were afraid, but they heard not the voice of 
him that spake to me’ (xxii. 9) ; and in the other, 

4 when we were all fallen to the ground, I heard a 
voice speaking,’ etc. (xxvi. 14). Now, as respects 
the posture of Saul’s companions, it is quite credible 
that both statements may be correct. Bengel sug¬ 
gests that * cesiderant illi quoque sed ante Saulum 
surrexerunt sua sponte,’ and this Kuinoel and 
Baumgarten adopt; but it is more probable that 
the reverse was the case ; that the men, startled by 
the sudden flash, stood for a while aghast, and 
then, awed by the supernatural character of the 
transaction, fell, as Jews naturally would do, on 
their faces, in which state Saul found them when 
he came to himself. This will best account for his 
describing them as fallen and on the ground ; for, 
as he could not well take any note of their state at 
the beginning of the scene, whilst he could not but 
observe how they were at the close of it, their 
recumbent position would be naturally that which 
would most fix itself on his memory. As to the 
other discrepancy in these statements, it may be 
got over by the simple suggestion, that they heard 
the sound of the voice that addressed Saul, but did 
not discriminate articulately the wo?'ds that were 
uttered. These, with the presentation of the Per¬ 
son of Jesus, were for the future apostle alone. 

Another discrepancy appears between ix. 15 
and xxii. 15-21, in the former of which certain 
words are introduced as addressed by the Lord to 
Ananias, and in the latter the same, or nearly the 
same words are said to have been addressed by the 
Lord to Saul. But may not the same words have 
been addressed to both, so that the whole of what 
the Lord said is to be gathered from combining 
the two accounts ? Or may not the apostle, in his 
address to Agrippa, have purposed, in order to 
condense his narrative, to combine into one utter¬ 
ance all that the Lord said to him, both what He 
said immediately, and what Pie conveyed to him 
through Ananias ? Either supposition will suffice to 
relieve the discrepancy. 

Attempts have been made to extrude the super¬ 
natural from this scene, and to account for the 
whole on natural grounds. But these attempts 
commence invariably by eviscerating the problem 
of its real contents. Were the fact with which we 
have to deal merely the existence of a rumour or 
belief, among the disciples at a later age, of such 
an occurrence having taken place at the conversion 
of the great apostle, there might be room for the 
supposition of the magnifying of a natural occur¬ 
rence into something supernatural, or for the 
gathering of a mythic halo around the outset of so 


important a career. But when the real fact pre¬ 
sented to us is, that the apostle himself believed 
that he had seen this vision by the way to Da¬ 
mascus, as he distinctly asserts, not only in the 
addresses preserved by Luke, but oftener than once 
in his epistles (see 1 C01*. ix. 1 ; xv. 8); and when 
it is remembered that the reality of the vision was 
believed by Ananias (Acts ix. 17), by Barnabas, 
and on his testimony by the apostles at Jerusalem 
(ix. 27), there seems no possible conclusion at 
which we can arrive but that of accepting the whole 
narrative as it stands,, with all its supernatural 
characters. No combination of natural causes will 
meet the phenomena of the case; and we must 
either adopt the apostle’s own statement of it, as 
he gives it, or we must suppose him and Ananias 
to have colluded in a great falsehood, or to have 
been visited simultaneously with the same mental 
hallucination, which they conveyed to Barnabas, 
the apostles, and the church at large, and from 
which Paul’s companions, the servants and soldiers 
of the high-priest, were not exempt. 

The design of this extraordinary scene was, on 
the one hand, to turn the mind of Saul, by one 
decisive impulse, from his former state of enmity 
to the cause of Christianity, to one of firm and 
deep conviction of its divine authority ; and, on the 
other, to fit him for being a competent witness of 
the resurrection of Jesus, by having had personal 
evidence of the fact, in having 4 seen the Lord’ in 
his heavenly state. For these ends, the scene 
through which he passed on the road to Damascus 
was admirably adapted. The appearance in glory 
of Jesus was proof sufficient of two things—of his 
actual resurrection from the dead by the power of 
God, and of his acceptance and exaltation as the 
mediator between God and man, and the king of 
the spiritual kingdom ; and in the presence of 
these truths the mind of Saul, sincere, truthful, and 
accustomed to processes of reasoning, could not 
hesitate as to the conclusion to be drawn in favour 
of the divinity of that system which he had been 
madly seeking to destroy. No mere mental vision, 
no mere verbal revelation, no mere announcement, 
however impressive, could have gained these ends. 
It was the presentation to the view of Saul, of Him 
who could say, 4 I am Jesus of Nazareth whom 
thou persecutest,’ which could alone meet the re¬ 
quirements of the case. Such a presentation the 
future apostle had on the road to Damascus ; and 
it changed the whole tenor of his convictions, and 
gave a new direction and a new impulse to his sub¬ 
sequent life. 

Such a change produced by such means presup¬ 
poses the existence in the mind of the apostle of a 
sincere desire to be in accordance with the mind of 
God, and to follow the path of truth according to 
conviction. As Neander justly remarks, 4 A Caia- 
phas would never by any miracle have been changed 
into a herald of the gospel’ [Ap. Zeit ., p. 119). 
But Saul was no Caiaphas. As he himself tells us, 
he was moved to what he did against the followers 
of Jesus by believing that thereby he was doing 
God service. He had a zeal for God, though it 
was not according to knowledge. He was a sin¬ 
cere and blameless Jew (Phil. iii. 6), who believed 
the religion in which he had been educated to be 
the only true religion, and who persecuted the 
Christians because he thought Jesus an impostor 
and Christianity a blasphemy. Nor can we sup¬ 
pose that Saul had never seriously pondered the 
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question, ‘ May not this new religion be true after 
all ? ’ The faith, piety, and firmness of Stephen, and 
the zeal, sincerity, and constancy of the believers 
in Jesus, amid persecution and suffering, could not 
but attract his attention and occupy his thoughts. 
His prejudices, it is true, retained their ascendant 
in his mind, and the conflict he had within him 
only tended, under their predominancy, to render 
him more impetuous and impassioned in his at¬ 
tempts to put down Christianity; but we cannot 
doubt that a certain preparation of the kind de¬ 
scribed had gone on within him, which rendered 
him more open to a right impression from the 
transaction on the road to Damascus. He had all 
along meant to be honest and true to conviction, 
and it only needed something that should force 
on him the conviction that Christianity was from 
God, and that Jesus was the Messiah, to turn the 
whole current of his ardent soul towards the adop¬ 
tion and advocacy of that belief. 

As was natural, the first emotions of Saul, after 
conviction had flashed on his mind, were those of 
horror, contrition, and self-abasement—emotions 
so strong and overwhelming, that his spirit was 
crushed beneath their weight, and his whole frame 
became paralysed with weakness. But as light 
continued to pass into his mind, and especially 
after the decisive step had been taken of joining 
himself to the Christians, his energies revived, and 
lie set himself with all his native zeal and ardour 
to proclaim to his nation the truth he had received 
(Acts ix. 15-22). How long he continued in Da¬ 
mascus thus engaged after his conversion we do 
not know ; but it was apparently only for a short 
time. Driven away, probably by the fury of the 
Jews, he retired into Arabia (Gal. i. 17). This 
may have been not veiy far from Damascus—for 
Arabia, in the wider application of the name, in¬ 
cluded the district bordering on the northern part 

Syria; or it may have been the country more 
strictly called Arabia, the stony Arabia. How 
long he remained here is uncertain; he himself 
specifies three years as elapsing between his con¬ 
version and his going up for the first time after 
that to Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18); but these three years 
include the time spent at Damascus before he went 
into Arabia, and the ijiuLtycu inaval spent at Da¬ 
mascus after his return (Acts ix. 23), as well as the 
time spent in Arabia. There can be little doubt, 
however, as to the object for which he thus retired 
into solitude. Having received his commission 
from Christ himself, he did not feel that it behoved 
him to seek instruction from any inferior source. 
He therefore did not go up to Jerusalem to them 
that were apostles before him, but retired into soli¬ 
tude, for the purpose, doubtless, of yielding him¬ 
self to the teaching of Christ, to meditation and 
study, and to whatever else was needful to prepare 
him for the work to which he had been called. 
As the other apostles had enjoyed a period of pre¬ 
paration for their work under the immediate teach¬ 
ing of Christ, so it seemed fitting that a similar 
course of preparation should be gone through by 
the one who had been since the Lord’s resurrection 
added to their number. It is probably to what 
transpired while he was in Arabia that the apostle 
refers, when he says that he received that gospel 
which afterwards he preached ‘by revelation’ from 
Christ (Gal. i. 12). Neander (/. c. s. 121) and 
Anger [De Tempp. in Actis App. Ratione , p. 123), 
have endeavoured to show that Paul went into 


Arabia to preach the gospel; but the reasons they 
adduce have little weight (comp. Olshausen on Acts 
ix. 20-25). 

Returning from Arabia to Damascus, the apostle 
commenced his public efforts in the service of 
Christ, by boldly advocating in the synagogues of 
the Jews the claims of Jesus to be venerated as the 
Son of God. At first astonished, the Jews were 
afterwards furiously incensed at this change in the 
opinions and conduct of Saul, and, in consequence 
of their attempts upon his liberty and life, he was 
obliged to make his escape from Damascus. This 
he effected with difficulty by the aid of the Chris¬ 
tians, some of whom let him down in a basket 
from the window of a dwelling erected upon the 
outer wall of the city (Acts ix. 21, etc. ; 2 Cor. xi. 
32). After this he went up to Jerusalem (for the 
first time after his conversion), where, on the testi¬ 
mony of Barnabas, he was acknowledged as a 
Christian brother, and admitted by the apostles to 
that place in their fraternity which had been as¬ 
signed to him by Christ. From Jerusalem he was 
soon driven by the hostility of the Jews; when, 
after visiting Caesarea, he went to his native town 
Tarsus, where he abode a considerable time, per¬ 
haps two years (Acts ix. 26-30). From this retreat 
he was summoned by Barnabas, who, having been 
appointed by the apostles at Jerusalem to visit the 
church at Antioch, where accessions had been 
made to the number of the followers of Jesus from 
among the Gentiles as well as the Jews, and find¬ 
ing the need of counsel and co-operation in his 
work, went to Tarsus to procure the assistance of 
Saul (Acts xi. 22-25). After residing and labour¬ 
ing for a year in Antioch, these two distinguished 
servants of Christ were sent up to Jerusalem with 
certain contributions which had been made among 
the Christians at Antioch, on behalf of their breth¬ 
ren in Judaea, who were suffering from the effects 
of a dearth (Acts xi. 27-30). This was the apostle’s 
second visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. 

Having discharged this commission they re¬ 
turned to Antioch, accompanied by John Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas, and were shortly after¬ 
wards despatched by that church, in obedience to 
an injunction from heaven, on a general mis¬ 
sionary tour. In the course of this tour—during 
the earlier part only of which they were accom¬ 
panied by Mark, in consequence of his shrinking 
from the toils and dangers of the journey, and re¬ 
turning to Jerusalem—they visited Seleucia, Cyprus, 
Perga in Pamphylia, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia (in the 
former of which the fickle populace, though at 
first they had with difficulty been prevented from 
offering them divine honours, were almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards, at the instigation of the Jews, 
led to stone the apostle until he was leit for dead); 
and then they ’•eturned by way of Attalia, a city of 
Pamphylia, b> sea to Antioch, where they re¬ 
hearsed to the church all that God had done by 
them (Acts xiii.-xiv.) This formed the apostle’s 
first great missionary tour. 

In the narrative of this journey given by Luke, 
the historian, without assigning any reason for so 
doing, drops the name Saul and adopts that of 
Paul, in designating the apostle. It is probable 
from this, that it was during this journey that the 
apostle’s change of name actually took place. 
What led to that change we can only conjecture ; 
and of conjectures on this point there has been no 
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lack. Jerome and Augustine, whom, among re¬ 
cent writers, Olshausen follows, ascribe the change 
to the conversion of Sergius Paulus, whose name 
the apostle assumed in commemoration of so im¬ 
portant an event. Chrysostom, followed by Theo- 
phylact and Theodoret, imputes it to the apostle’s 
determination that, as Peter had two names, he 
would not, even in this respect, ‘be behind the 
chiefest of the apostles.’ Nicephorus (Hist. Eccles. 
ii. 37) thinks he received the name as a sort of 
nickname from the Romans, on account of his 
diminutive stature; Paulus , quasi Pusillus. Light- 
foot, Hammond, and others, suppose that from 
his birth the apostle had the two names, the one 
in virtue of his Hebrew descent, the other in virtue 
of his Roman citizenship, and that he used the one 
among the Jews, but adopted the other when he 
came to labour chiefly among Gentiles. But the 
most probable opinion is that of Beza, Grotius, 
Doddridge, Kuinoel, etc., that as the Romans and 
Greeks were in the habit of softening the Hebrew 
names in pronunciation, and accommodating their 
form to that of the Latin or Greek (comp. Jason 
for Je^us, Silvanus for Silas, Pollio for Hillel, etc.), 

they substituted Paulus for and the apostle 

henceforward adopted the substituted name as his 
usual designation. 

Not long after Paul and Barnabas had returned 
to Antioch, they were deputed by the church there 
again to visit Jerusalem, to consult the apostles and 
elders upon the question, which certain members 
of the church at Jerusalem had raised in that at 
Antioch, whether converts from heathenism re¬ 
quired to be circumcised, and so become Jews be¬ 
fore they could be saved ? The apostle on this 
occasion visited Jerusalem for the third time after 
his conversion; and after the question had been 
settled by the parties in that city with whom the 
power to do so lay, he and his companion returned 
to Antioch. After restoring peace to the church 
there Paul proposed to Barnabas to undertake 
another missionary tour, to which the latter 
cordially assented ; but, unhappily, on the very 
eve of their departure, a contention arose between 
them, in consequence of Barnabas being deter¬ 
mined to take with them his nephew John Mark, 
and Paul being equally determined that one who 
had on a former occasion ingloriously deserted 
them, should not again be employed in the work. 
Unable to come to an agreement on this point 
they separated, and each pursued his own path of 
labour. This occurrence is often referred to as 
affording a warning instance of how good men may 
allow a very small matter so to excite angry feelings 
within them that their intercourse is interrupted 
and their co-operation in good causes brought to an 
end. But this is not altogether a just representa¬ 
tion of the case. The error of these two servants 
of Christ lay, not in their allowing their passion to 
get the better of them, but in their attaching undue 
importance to feelings, in themselves innocent, if 
not laudable. No one can blame Barnabas for 
desiring, under the influence of natural affection, 
to give his relative Mark another trial; nor is Paul 
to be blamed because, attaching great importance 
to steadfastness and courage on the part of those 
who engaged in the service of Christ, he had mis¬ 
givings as to the expediency of taking with them, 
on a laborious and it might be perilous enterprise, 
one whose fortitude had on a former occasion 


proved unequal to the trial. But both carried 
these feelings too far. Each was too tenacious of 
his own ground. And the lesson which their 
separation teaches is that it is not wise or proper to 
be so determined to carry our own point, even 
when good, as to refuse all concessions to another. 
Perhaps the apostle, when he came to reflect on 
what had happened, learned experimentally the im¬ 
portance of what he so often enjoins in his epistles 
—the duty of Christians ‘ submitting themselves 
one to another in the fear of God’ (Eph. v. 21), 
and not being * wise in their own conceit ’ (Rom. 
xii. 16). 

After this separation from his former companion 
and faithful fellow-labourer, Paul, accompanied 
by Silas, commenced his second missionary jour¬ 
ney, in the course of which, after passing through 
Syria and Cilicia, he revisited Lystra and Derbe. 
At the former of these places he found Timothy, 
whom he associated with Silas, as the companion 
of his further travels, after he had been ordained 
by the apostle and the presbytery of the church 
of which he was a member (1 Tim. iv. 14). Paul 
then passed through the regions of Phrygia and 
Galatia, and, avoiding Asia strictly so called, and 
Bithynia, he came with his companions by way 
of Mysia to Troas, on ' the borders of the Helles¬ 
pont. Hence they crossed to Samothracia, and 
thence to Neapolis. From this they travelled to 
Philippi, whither he had been summoned in a 
vision by a man of Macedonia, saying, ‘ Come over 
and help us.’ After some time spent in this city 
they passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
cities of Macedonia, and came to Thessalonica, 
where, though they abode only a short time, they 
preached the gospel with no small success. Driven 
from that city by the malice of the Jews, they came 
by night to Berea, another city of Macedonia, 
where at first they were favourably received by the 
Jews, until a party from Thessalonica, which had 
followed them, incited the Bereans against them. 
Paul, as especially obnoxious to the Jews, deemed 
it prudent to leave the place, and accordingly re¬ 
tired to Athens, where he determined to await the 
arrival of Silas and Timothy. Whilst residing in 
this city, and observing the manners and religious 
customs of its inhabitants, his spirit was stirred 
within him when he saw how entirely they were 
immersed in idolatry ; and unable to refrain, he 
commenced in the synagogues of the Jews, and 
in the market-place, to hold discussions with all 
whom he encountered. This led to his being taken 
to the Areopagus, where, surrounded by perhaps 
the shrewdest, most polished, most acute, most 
witty, and most scornful assemblage that ever sur¬ 
rounded a preacher of Christianity, he, with ex¬ 
quisite tact and ability, exposed the folly of their 
superstitions, and unfolded the character and claims 
of the living and true God. For the purpose of 
more effectually arresting the attention of his 
audience, he commenced by referring to an altar 
in their city, on which he had read the inscription 
ayvuxTTq) 6ec3, to an unknown God ; and, applying 
this to the true God, he proposed to declare to them 
that Deity, whom thus, without knowing him 
(ayvoodvres), they were worshipping. Considerable 
difficulty has been found by many interpreters to 
reconcile this with the fact, that no mention is 
made by the classic authors of any altar in Athens 
bearing this inscription, whilst we are told by Pau- 
sanius (Attic, i. 4 ; Eliac. v. 14, 6) and Philostratus 
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( Vit. Apollonii Tyan. , vi. 3), that there were several 
altars inscribed ayvibarois Ocols, in the plural; and 
different suppositions have been made to account 
for the apostle’s language (Kuinoel, in Act. xvii. 
23). But why should we not receive the apostle’s 
own testimony on this subject, as reported by the 
inspired historian ? It is certain that no one is in 
circumstances to affirm that no altar existed in 
Athens bearing such an inscription at the time 
Paul visited that city; and when, therefore, Paul, 
publicly addressing the Athenians, says he saw 
such an altar, why should we hesitate fora moment 
to take his words for what they literally mean ? 
Besides, there is nothing in what Pausanias and 
Philostratus affirm that is really incompatible with 
Paul’s assertion. It is to be observed, that neither 
of them says there were altars, on each of which the 
inscription was in the plural number, but only there 
were ‘ altars of gods called unknown’ (/3a Qewv 
dvop.afa/j.frwi' ayv&GTUv) ; so that, for aught that ap¬ 
pears to the contrary, each altar might bear the 
inscription which Paul says he saw upon one. 

On being rejoined by Timothy (1 Thes. iii. 1), 
and perhaps also by Silas (comp. Greswell’s Dis¬ 
sertations , ii. pp. 31, 32), the apostle sent them 
both back to Macedonia, and went alone to visit 
Corinth, whither they soon after followed him 
(Acts xviii. 5). Here he abode for a year and 
a half preaching the gospel, and supporting him¬ 
self by his trade as a tent-maker, in which he was 
joined by a converted Jew of the name of Aquila, 
who, with his wife Priscilla, had been expelled 
from Rome by an edict of the emperor, forbidding 
Jews to remain in that city. Driven from Corinth 
by the enmity of the Jews, he, along with Aquila 
and Priscilla, betook himself to Ephesus, whence, 
after a residence of only a few days, he went up 
to Jerusalem, being commanded by God to visit 
that city, at the time of the approaching passover. 
His visit on this occasion—the fourth since his 
conversion—was very brief; and at the close of it 
he went down to Antioch, thereby completing his 
second great apostolic tour. 

At Antioch he abode for some time, and then, 
accompanied as is supposed by Titus, he com¬ 
menced another extensive tour, in the course of 
which, after passing through Phrygia and Galatia, 
he visited Ephesus. The importance of this city, 
in relation to the region of Hither Asia, deter¬ 
mined him to remain in it for a considerable 
time ; and he accordingly continued preaching 
the gospel there for three years, with occasional 
brief periods of absence, for the purpose of visiting 
places in the vicinity. With such success were 
his efforts crowned, that the gains of those who 
were interested in supporting the worship of Diana, 
the tutelar goddess of the city, began to be 
seriously affected ; and at the instigation of one of 
these, by name Demetrius, a silversmith, who had 
enjoyed a lucrative traffic by the manufacture of 
what appear to have been miniature representations 
of the famous temple of Diana (vaoi>s apyupovs 
’A pri/udos, comp. Kuinoel, in Act. xix. 24; Nean- 
der, Apost. Zeit ., s. 350), a popular tumult was 
excited against the apostle, from the fury of which 
he was with difficulty rescued by the sagacity and 
tact of the town-clerk, aided by others of the chief 
men of the place, who appear to have been friendly 
towards Paul. By this occurrence the apostle’s 
removal from Ephesus, on which, however, he 
had already determined (Acts xix. 21), was in all 


probability expedited ; and accordingly he, very 
soon after the tumult, went, by way of Troas, to 
Philippi, where he appears to have resided some 
time, and from which, as his head-quarters, he 
made extensive excursions into the surrounding 
districts, penetrating even to Illyricum, on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic (Rom. xv. 19). From 
Philippi he went to Corinth, where he resided 
three months, and then returned to Philippi, 
having been frustrated in his design of proceeding 
through Syria to Jerusalem by the malice of the 
Jews. Sailing from Philippi, he came to Troas, 
where he abode seven days ; thence he journeyed 
on foot to Assos; thence he proceeded by sea to 
Miletus, where he had an affecting interview with 
the elders of the church at Ephesus (Acts xx. 
17, ff.); thence he sailed for Syria, and, after 
visiting several intermediate ports, landed at Tyre ; 
and thence, after a residence of seven days, he 
travelled, by way of Ptolemais and Caesarea, to 
Jerusalem. This constituted his fifth visit to that 
city after his conversion. It was during this period 
that the epistles to the Galatians, the Romans, and 
the Corinthians were written. 

On his arrival at Jerusalem he had the mortifica¬ 
tion to find that, whilst the malice of his enemies 
the Jews was unabated, the minds of many of his 
brother Christians were alienated from him on 
account of what they deemed his too lax and liberal 
notions of the obligations of the Mosaic ritual. 
To obviate these feelings on their part, he, at the 
suggestion of St. James, joined himself to four per¬ 
sons who had taken on them the vows of a Nazar- 
ite, and engaged to pay the cost of the sacrifices by 
which the Mosaic ritual required that such should 
be absolved from their vows. [Nazarite.] With 
what success this somewhat questionable act of the 
apostle was attended, as respects the minds of his 
brethren, we are not informed, but it had no effect 
whatever in securing for him any mitigation of the 
hatred with which he was regarded by the uncon¬ 
verted Jews ; on the contrary, his appearance in the 
temple so much exasperated them, that before his 
vow was accomplished, they seized him, and would 
have put him to death, had not Lysias, the com¬ 
mander of the Roman cohort in the adjoining citadel, 
brought soldiers to his rescue. Under the protec¬ 
tion of Lysias, the apostle addressed the angry 
mob, setting forth the main circumstances of his 
life, and especially his conversion to Christianity, 
and his appointment to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles. Up to this point they heard him pa¬ 
tiently ; but no sooner had he insinuated that the 
Gentiles were viewed by him as placed on a par 
with the Jews, than all their feelings of national 
bigotry burst forth in a tempest of execration and 
fury against the apostle. Lysias, ignorant of what 
Paul had been saying, from his having addressed 
the people in Hebrew, and suspecting from these 
vehement demonstrations of the detestation in 
which he was held by the Jews, that something 
flagrantly vicious must have been committed by 
him, gave orders that he should be examined, and 
forced by scourging to confess his crime. From 
this indignity Paul delivered himself by asserting 
his privileges as a Roman citizen, whom it was 
not lawful to bind or scourge. Next day, in the 
presence of the Sanhedrin, he entered into a 
defence of his conduct, in the course of which, 
having avowed himself a believer in the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection, he awakened so fierce a 
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controversy on this point between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees in the council, that Lysias, 
fearing he might be tom to pieces among them, 
gave orders to remove him into the fort. From a 
conspiracy into which above forty of the Jews had 
entered to assassinate him he was delivered by the 
timely interposition of his nephew, who, having 
acquired intelligence of the plot, intimated it first 
to Paul, and then to Lysias. Alarmed at the 
serious appearance which the matter was assuming, 
Lysias determined to send Paul to Caesarea, where 
Felix the procurator was residing, and to leave 
the affair to his decision. At Caesarea Paul and 
his accusers were heard by Felix; but though the 
apostle’s defence was unanswerable, the procu¬ 
rator, fearful of giving the Jews offence, declined 
pronouncing any decision, and still retained Paul 
in bonds. Some time after he was again sum¬ 
moned to appear before Felix, who, along with 
his wife Drusilla, expressed a desire to hear him 
4 concerning the faith in Christand on this occa¬ 
sion the faithful and fearless apostle discoursed so 
pointedly on certain branches of good morals, in 
which the parties he was addressing were noto¬ 
riously deficient, that Felix trembled, and hastily 
sent him from his presence. Shortly after this 
Felix was succeeded in his government by Porcius 
Festus, before whom the Jews again brought their 
charges against Paul; and who, when the cause 
came to be heard, showed so much of a disposition 
to favour the Jews, that the apostle felt himself 
constrained to appeal to Caesar. To gratify King 
Agrippa and his wife Bernice, who had come to 
Caesarea to visit Festus, and whose curiosity was 
excited by what they had heard of Paul, he was 
again called before the governor, and 4 permitted 
to speak for himself.’ On this occasion he reca¬ 
pitulated the leading points of his history, and 
gave such an account of his views and designs, 
that a deep impression was made on the mind of 
Agrippa favourable to Christianity and to the 
apostle; so much so that, but for his having ap¬ 
pealed to Caesar, it is probable he would have 
been set at liberty. Plis cause, however, having 
by that appeal been placed in the hands of the 
emperor, it was necessary that he should go to 
Rome, and thither accordingly Festus sent him. 
His voyage was long and disastrous. Leaving 
Caesarea when the season was already considerably 
advanced, they coasted along Syria as far as Sidon, 
and then crossed to Myra, a port of Lycia; thence 
they sailed slowly to Cnidus ; and thence, in con¬ 
sequence of unfavourable winds, they struck across 
to Crete, and with difficulty reached a port on the 
southern part of that island called 4 The Fair 
Haven,’ near the town of Lasea. There Paul 
urged the centurion, under whose charge he and 
his fellow-prisoners had been placed, to winter ; 
but the place not being very suitable for this pur¬ 
pose, and the weather promising favourably, this 
advice was not followed, and they again set sail, 
intending to reach Phoenice, a port in the same 
island, and there to winter. Scarcely had they 
set sail, however, when a tempest arose, at the 
mercy of which they were driven for fourteen 
days in a westerly direction, until they were cast 
upon the coast of Malta, where they suffered ship¬ 
wreck, but without any loss of life. Hospitably 
received by the natives, they abode there three 
months, during which time Paul had a favourable 
opportunity of preaching the gospel, and of show¬ 


ing the power with which he was endued for the 
authentication of his message by performing many 
miracles for the advantage of the people. On the 
approach of spring they availed themselves of a 
ship of Alexandria, which had wintered in the 
island, and set sail for Syracuse, where they re¬ 
mained three days; thence they crossed to Rhe- 
gium, in Italy; and thence to Puteoli, from which 
place Paul and his companions journeyed to Rome 
(Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul). Here 
he was delivered by the centurion to the cap¬ 
tain of the guard, who permitted him to dwell in 
his own hired house under the surveillance of a 
soldier. And thus he continued for two years, 

4 receiving all that came to him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things v r hich 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him’ (Acts xxi. 17 ; xxviii. 31). 
It was during these two years that the epistles to 
the Ephesians, the Philippians, the Colossians, and 
Philemon, were written. To this also we refer the 
composition of the epistle to the Idebrews. 

At this point the evangelist abruptly closes his 
narrative, leaving us to glean our information re¬ 
garding the subsequent history of the apostle from 
less certain sources. Tradition steadfastly affirms 
that he suffered martyrdom at Rome, and that the 
manner of his death was by beheading (Tillemont, 
Memoires, i. p. 324) ; but whether this took place 
at the close of the imprisonment mentioned by Luke, 
or after a second imprisonment incurred subsequent 
to an intervening period of freedom and active exer¬ 
tion in the cause of Christianity, has been much 
discussed by modern writers. The latter hypothesis 
rests chiefly on some statements in Paul’s second 
epistle to Timothy, which it is deemed impossible 
to reconcile with the former hypothesis. The con¬ 
sideration of these belongs properly to the literary 
history of that epistle [Second Epistle to 
Timothy], and we shall not therefore enter upon 
them here. Suffice it to remark that, though the 
whole subject is involved in much obscurity, the 
preponderance of evidence seems to be in favour 
of the supposition of a second imprisonment of the 
apostle. The testimonies of some of the later 
fathers in support of this supposition cannot, how¬ 
ever, be allowed much weight, for they all rest 
upon Eusebius, and he rests upon a mere ‘rumour’ 
(his words are A670s <?x eL > His{. Eccles. ii. 22), and 
upon the apostle’s expressions in the second epistle 
to Timothy. More weight is due to the testimony 
of Clemens Romanus, because of his proximity in 
time to the apostle, and of his residence at Rome ; 
but all the information he furnishes bearing on this 
question is that Paul, 4 after having proclaimed the 
gospel both in the east and in the west .... 
and taught righteousness to the whole world, and 
having come to the boundary of the west (rtpfia tt)s 
dvcecos), and having testified before the rulers (or 
having suffered martyrdom by order of the rulers, 
fjLapTvprjoas eirl t&v iyyovpLtpui'), thus left the world 
and went to the holy place’ (Eph. i. ad Cor. c. 5). 
By 4 the boundary of the west ’ it is affirmed, on 
the part of the advocates of a second imprisonment 
of the apostle, that Clement means Spain, or per¬ 
haps the extreme west part of Spain ; and as Paul 
never visited this during the portion of his life 
of which we have record in the N. T., it is in¬ 
ferred that he must have done so at a subse¬ 
quent period after being liberated from imprison¬ 
ment. But this is not very cogent reasoning ; for 
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it is still open to question whether by rb rip/ia. tt)s 
dvaeus Clement really intended to designate Spain. 
We may give up at once the opinion of Hemsen, 
that the place referred to is Illyricum, as fanciful 
and untenable; nor do we feel inclined to contend 
strenuously for Rome as the place intended, though 
this is not altogether improbable; but is not so easy 
to get over the suggestion that Clement means no¬ 
thing more by the phrase than simply the western 
part of the Roman empire, without intending to 
specify any one place in particular. It is to be ob¬ 
served that his language is, through the whole sen¬ 
tence, vague and exaggerated, as when, for instance, 
he affirms that Paul 4 had taught righteousness to 
the whole world and, in such a case, it is attri¬ 
buting too much to his assertion to insist upon 
understanding it of some definite locality. Besides, 
the use of iXOuv by Clement would seem to intimate 
that he was himself residing at the place or in the 
region which was present to his mind while writing 
as the terminus adquem of the apostle’s journeyings; 
and, moreover, if by the succeeding clause we under¬ 
stand him as alluding to Paul’s having suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom by order of the emperor (which is the render¬ 
ing usually given by those who adduce the passage 
as favouring the hypothesis of a second imprison¬ 
ment), does it not appear to follow that the rt-pfia 
rrjs Sucrews was the place where that occurred? 
Both these suggestions are in favour of Rome, or 
of the West generally, as the place referred to by 
Clement; and adopting this interpretation of his 
words, the inferential evidence they have been sup¬ 
posed to yield in favour of the hypothesis that the 
apostle enjoyed a period of labour, and suffered 
a second imprisonment subsequent to that men¬ 
tioned by Luke, is of course destroyed. 

If, on the evidence furnished by the allusions in 
the Second Epistle to Timothy, we adopt the sup¬ 
position above stated, it will follow that Paul, 
during the interval between his first and second 
imprisonments, undertook an extensive apostolic 
tour, in the course of which he visited his former 
scenes of labour in Asia and Greece, and perhaps 
also fulfilled his purpose of going into Spain (Rom. 
xv. 24-28). lie probably also visited Crete and 
Dalmatia (comp. Greswell, vol. ii. pp. 78-100). 

In the apostle’s own writings, one or two inci¬ 
dents of his life are alluded to, of which no notice 
has been taken in .the preceding sketch of his 
history, in consequence of the obscurity in which 
they are involved, in some cases as to the time 
when they occurred, and in others as to the nature 
of the event itself. These are his visit to Jerusalem, 
mentioned Gal. ii. 1 ; his rapture into the third 
heavens (2 Cor. xii. 1-4) ; the thorn in the flesh 
with which he was afflicted after that event (ver. 
7); and his fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus, 
mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 32. As to the first of 
these, it does not readily synchronise with any visit 
of the apostle to Jerusalem noticed by Luke. That 
it was not the visit mentioned Acts xv. appears 
from various considerations, especially (1.) Paul 
says he went up, on the occasion referred to by 
him xar’ avoKaXupiv, i.e., by special divine di¬ 
rection, whereas the visit mentioned in the Acts 
was by appointment of the church at Antioch, an 
objection which cannot be got over by adducing 
Acts ix. 29, 30, and xxii. 17, 21, as showing that 
both might be true, for the cases are not parallel. 
There is a great difference between a church send¬ 
ing a man as its delegate on a matter of busi¬ 


ness, and a man’s friends finding means to help 
him to obey a divine mission. (2.) The apostle 
-went up to Jerusalem, he says, to obtain the 
recognition of his apostleship ; whereas, when he 
was sent by the church at Antioch, it was to ob¬ 
tain the judgment of the church at Jerusalem, as 
to the necessity of imposing Jewish rites on Gen¬ 
tile converts. (3.) The apostle lays stress on his 
having confined himself to private interviews with 
the chief leaders of the church; whereas, in the 
Acts, stress is laid on the whole question at issue 
having been discussed and settled in a meeting of 
the brethren convened on purpose. If it be said 
that the apostle may have had his own personal 
end to answer as well as a public duty to discharge, 
it is replied that in that case we should have ex¬ 
pected him to state, not that he went up on purpose 
to obtain recognition of his apostleship, but simply 
that he availed himself of the opportunity afforded 
by his visiting Jerusalem on public business, to have 
his own personal affair settled. (4.) It is impro¬ 
bable that after the decision of the church at Jeru¬ 
salem, members of that church, under the sanction 
of James, should have come down to Antioch, and 
persuaded Peter, Barnabas, and other Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, to separate themselves from Gentile Christians 
as unclean ; and the inconsistency would have been 
especially manifest in Peter and Barnabas, the latter 
having appeared in the so-called council as the dele¬ 
gate of the liberal party in the church at Antioch, 
and the former having guided the decision of the 
assembly in their favour by laying down the position 
that, as the Lord had made no difference between 
Gentile and Jewish converts, so neither ought they 
(Acts xv. 9, 10).. These considerations compel us to 
regard the visit mentioned in Galatians as different 
from that of Acts xv. On the other hand, we cannot 
place that visit after the meeting at Jerusalem ; be¬ 
cause almost immediately after this Paul and Barna¬ 
bas ceased to co-operate in the same sphereof labour. 
Was it, then, the visit of Acts xi. 30 to which St. Paul 
refers? Against this are the facts—(1.) That the 
apostle describes his visit as spontaneous , whereas, 
on the occasion referred to in Acts, he was sent on 
a special mission. (2.) His sole companion on the 
one occasion was Barnabas, whereas, on the other, 
he took with him Titus also. (3.) Paul could 
hardly, at this early period, have substantiated his 
claims to be regarded as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
so as to be put on a par with Peter as the apostle 
of the circumcision; and (4.) As the visit of the Acts 
cannot have taken place later than A. D. 46, four¬ 
teen years before that would place his flight from 
Damascus in the year 32, when Aretas could not 
possess it, and his conversion in the year 29, which 
is incredible. But if the visit mentioned by the 
apostle can be identified with neither of these, the 
only supposition to which we can resort is that 
during the interval which elapsed between what 
are commonly reckoned the apostle’s second and 
third visits to Jerusalem (an interval of about five 
years), a short visit was paid by him and Barnabas, 
along with Titus, of a private nature, and probably 
with a view of coming to a distinct understanding 
with the older apostles as to their relative position 
and independent working. 

As respects the rapture into the third heavens, 
one thing appears very certain, viz., that those arc 
mistaken who attempt to identify this with the 
vision on the road to Damascus which led to the 
apostle’s conversion. The design, character, and 
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consequences of the one are so different from those 
of the other, that it is surprising any should have 
imagined the two events were the same (Neander, 
Apostol. Zeitalter , i. 115). It is not improbable 
that the dirraaLa of which Paul writes to the Corin¬ 
thians was the same as the ^/ccrracis referred to by 
him in the recapitulation of the events of his life 
in his address to the Jews as recorded in Acts xxii. 
17. When in an ecstasy or trance an individual 
might be well described as apirayeLs , for all outward 
perception was suspended, and the whole mind was 
wrapt in contemplation of the objects presented in 
the vision. The date, moreover, which the apostle 
assigns to the event mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, agrees very closely with that of 
the event mentioned in the Acts. The latter, Paul 
says, occurred when he was in Jerusalem for the 
first time after his conversion : the former, he says, 
took place 4 about fourteen years ’ before the time 
of his writing the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Now, according to almost all the chronologers, a 
space of fourteen years intervened between the 
apostle’s first visit to Jerusalem and his writing 
that epistle ; so that it is highly probable that the 
vision referred to in the two narratives is the same. 

What ‘ the thorn in the flesh ’ was with which 
the apostle was visited after his vision, has proved 
indeed a quccstio vexata to interpreters (cf. Poli 
Synops. Crit ., in loc.) The conclusion to which 
Neander has come on this subject appears to us 
much the most judicious. 4 We must regard it as 
something entirely personal, affecting him not as 
an apostle, but as Paul; though, in the absence of 
any information as to its characteristics, it would 
be foolish to decide more precisely what it was ’ 
{Apostol. Zcit. i. 228). 

Respecting the apostle’s fighting with wild beasts 
at Ephesus, the question is whether this should be 
understood literally of an actual exposure in the 
theatre to the assault of savage beasts, or figuratively 
of dangers to which he was exposed from the at¬ 
tacks of savage men. It is no objection to the 
literal interpretation that Luke has not noticed any 
such event in his narrative ; for from Rom. xvi. 4, 
we find that the apostle must have encountered 
many deadly perils at Ephesus of which no notice 
is taken by Luke. As little force is there in the 
objection that Paul, as a Roman citizen, could not 
legally be subjected to such a punishment; for 
however his privileges in this respect may have 
availed him on some occasions, we know that 
they did not on all, else he would not have endured 
the indignity of being scourged, as he was at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 23), and, according to his own 
testimony, often besides (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25). Tra¬ 
dition is in favour of the literal interpretation (Nice- 
phori Hist. Ecclcs. ii. 6. 25); and no exegesis of the 
whole clause seems better than that of Theodoret: 
Kara avOpuTrivov Xoyiapibv Orjplcop £yevbp.7]v fiopa, 
dXXa Trapabdl-ojs ten 'oOrjv ; for it is far from improb¬ 
able that the furious mob might have raised the 
cry 4 Ad leones' against the apostle, and that some 
unexpected interposition had saved him from the 
fearful doom. To interpret this statement of his 
treatment at the hands of Demetrius, is absurdly 
to make him refer to an event which at the time he 
was writing had not occurred. 

Chronology of St. Paul's Life.— For this the date 
of the entrance of Festus on the government of 
Palestine is most important. That event took place 
about Whitsuntide A.D. 60. Counting back from 


this two years, during which Paul was a prisoner 
at Csesarea (Acts xxiv. 27), we are brought to 
Whitsuntide 58, as near the time when the apostle 
returned from his third journey from Greece to 
Jerusalem. At Easter a.d. 58, he was at Philippi, 
shortly after which he left for Troas (Acts xx. 6). 
Previous to this he had spent three months in 
I Achaia (ver. 3), and counting these from Easter 
A.D. 58, we are brought to the close of A.D. 57 as 
the date of his arrival in Greece after leaving 
Ephesus. At Ephesus he had tarried nearly three 
years before this (Acts xix. 8, 10 ; xx. 31), so that 
he must have arrived in that city, in the third quar¬ 
ter of A.D. 54. At the Easter before this he had 
made a hasty journey from Greece to Jerusalem, 
and thence to Antioch, where he tarried some time, 
and then entered upon the tour which ended in 
his residence at Ephesus ; so that this visit to Jeru¬ 
salem was at Easter a.d. 53. Previous to this, he 
abode one year and six months at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. n); deducting this from the preceding date, 
and making allowance for the 4 good while ’ that 
elapsed before he left Corinth and reached Jerusa¬ 
lem, we may fix his arrival at Corinth in the third 
quarter of A.D. 52. What time was spent by the 
apostle on the missionary tour which ended at 
Corinth, we have no means of exactly ascertaining; 
but from what is recorded Acts xv. 36-xvii. 34, we 
shall probably not greatly err if we allow some¬ 
what more than a year for it, thus bringing the 
commencement of this tour to the second quarter of 
a.d. 51. The events preceding this in St. Paul’s 
life it is less easy to fix chronologically. From 
Acts ix. 24-26 compared with Gal. i. 18, we learn 
that about three years after his conversion Damascus 
was under the government of Aretas. Now Aretas 
must have ceased to be ruler of Damascus before 
the end of a.d. 39, because Caligula allotted the 
whole of that district to Herod Agrippa I. soon 
after he became emperor, which was in A. D. 36 ; 
and Agrippa, between two and three years after, 
entered on the occupancy of it (Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 7). If, then, we place the apostle’s flight 
from Damascus towards the close of Aretas’s occu¬ 
pancy of it, we shall arrive at the year 36 as that 
of his conversion. 

The apostle’s first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion was thus in a.d. 39. From Jerusalem 
he went to Tarsus, where he abode a considerable 
time, and thence to Antioch, where he stayed a 
whole year (Acts ix. 30; xi. 25, 26). Allowing 
three years for this interval, we are brought to 42 
as the date of the prophecy of Agabus concerning 
the dearth ; and allowing two years to elapse be¬ 
tween this and the arrival of Paul and Barnabas 
with the money sent for the relief of the poor saints 
at Jerusalem, we arrive at the year 44 as that of 
Paul’s second visit to that city. This synchronizes 
with two events the dates of which are ascertained 
—the death of Herod Agrippa, and the dearth in 
the fourth year of Claudius, both of which took 
place A.D. 44. The apostle’s stay at Jerusalem at 
this time, we may presume, was not very long; so 
that, at the latest, he was again at Antioch in the 
beginning of 45. Between this and the year 51, 
when, as we have seen, he commenced his second 
apostolic tour, we have a period of about six years 
in which to place the events recorded Acts xiii. 3- 
xv. 35, and along with them the visit to Jerusalem 
not recorded by Luke, but mentioned by Paul 
(Gal. ii. 1). If then, we allow three years for the 
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duration of the apostle’s first tour, a year and a 
half for his residence at Antioch on his return from 
this tour (Acts xiv. 28), and a year for his residence 
at Antioch before commencing it (Acts xii. 25-xiii. 
3), there remains only half a year unaccounted for. 
This we may divide between the two visits to Jeru¬ 
salem, that of Gal. ii. 1, and that of Acts xv. 2; 
and as the latter took place immediately before his 
second tour commenced, we must place it in A. D. 51. 
We may thus conjecturally place the commence¬ 
ment of his first tour in the spring of a.d. 46 ; and 
if we suppose the visit of Gal. ii. 1 to have taken 
place during it, say a.d. 49-50, we arrive, by de¬ 
ducting fourteen years from this, at A.D. 36 as that 
of St. Paul’s conversion, the date already reached 
by us from other data. This assumes that the 
fourteen years Gal. ii. 1 are to be reckoned from 
the apostle’s conversion, and not from his first visit 
to Jerusalem ; but on this nearly all are agreed. 

Counting forward from the year 60, in the third 
quarter of which St. Paul left Csesarea, we place 
his arrival at Rome in the spring of 61 ; there he 
lived two years in his own hired house ; after A.D. 
63 his history becomes obscure. 

The dates above specified can, in the earlier 
parts of the apostles life, only be assumed as con¬ 
jecturally probable. The reader will find the 
whole subject of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
thoroughly discussed in the following works :— 
Anger, De Temporum in Adis App. ratione, Lips. 
1833; Wieseler, Chronologic des Apostol. Zeitalters, 
Gott. 1848; Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Letters of St. Paul, Lond. 1850 ; Davidson’s In¬ 
troduction to the N. T. , vol. ii. Lond. ; Lewin, 
Elements of Early Christian Chronology. 

Personal appearance and character. —All testi¬ 
mony, his own included (2 Cor. x. 10), leads to 
the conclusion that in outward appearance the 
apostle had nothing to command admiration or 
respect. Plis figure was diminutive, his eyesight 
defective (comp. Acts xxiii. 5 ; Gal. iv. 15), and 
his speech such as produced little effect. An 
ancient writer adds that he was bald and had a 
hooked nose like an eagle’s beak. The combina¬ 
tion of these features presents such a figure as one 
may often see among the Jews of our own day, es¬ 
pecially in the humbler class of them. Such picto¬ 
rial representations of the apostle as have come 
down to us in paintings and mosaics, agree in the 
main with this, though they give more of power 
and dignity to the apostle’s countenance than this 
would lead us to expect. 

A diminutive and feeble body is often the tene¬ 
ment of a great soul and an ardent energetic spirit. 
Such was the case with St. Paul. When he first 
comes before our view in the history, we see a man 
of intense energy, firm decision, iron resolution, 
and uncompromising zeal; and these qualities, 
tempered by purer religious feeling, guided by 
higher knowledge, and modified by experience, 
continue to characterise him so long as he appears 
upon the stage of life. His natural mental endow¬ 
ments were of the highest order. He had great 
breadth of view, great clearness of apprehension, a 
capacity of firmly grasping principles, the power of 
arranging his thoughts in their proper logical order, 
and the ability to utter them in forcible and fitting 
words. The dialectician predominates in his writ¬ 
ings ; but he could also play the orator after no mean 
fashion, and there are passages in his epistles which 
could have come only from the pen of one who 


had in him the faculties of the poet. In his moral 
development everything is great and noble. To 
honesty of purpose and sincerity of speech, he 
added humility and self-distrust, generous regard 
for the welfare of others, a tender sympathy with 
those he loved, and a philanthropy that embraced 
the race ; while the absence of everything mean, 
mercenary, or selfish, and a noble devotedness, at 
whatever cost, to the interests of a great cause, 
combine to shed around a character, in other re¬ 
spects so beautiful, traits of sublimity and grandeur. 
We feel that here is a man at once to be admired 
and loved—a teacher at whose feet one might sit 
with unhesitating docility—a friend on whose bosom 
one might lean with confidence and affection. The 
vigorous intellect and the large heart which be¬ 
longed to him by nature, would have brought him 
distinction under any circumstances ; but his highest 
claim to honour is derived from his having, under 
the constraining power of the love of Christ, con¬ 
secrated himself body, soul, and spirit, to the ser¬ 
vice of God in promoting the best interests of men. 
In this respect he stands foremost among the 
church’s heroes and the benefactors of the race. 

On the writings of the apostle Paul, see the 
articles in this work under the titles of his different 
epistles. 

On the apostle’s doctrinal system , see Meyer, 
Entwichelung d. Paul. Lehrbegriffs, Altona 1801 ; 
Usteri, Enlwick. d. Paul. Lehr beg., Ziir. 1824, 5 th 
ed. 1834 ; Dahne, Entwick. d. Paul. Lehrbeg., 
Halle 1835 i Neander, Apost. Zeitalt., ii., 519, ff., 
Ryland’s Trans, i., 416, ff.; Whately, Essays, 2d 
Ser. 7th ed. 1854; Lutterbeck, Die N. Tliche 
Lehrbeg. , Mainz 1852; Reuss, Histoire de Theol. 
Chret. au Sibcle Apostolique, etc., ch. 5, T. II., p. 

1 ff., 3d ed. 1864. 

For his Life and Character, see, besides the In¬ 
troductions of Eichhorn, Hug, and Davidson, the 
following :—Pearson, Annales Paid ini, 4to Lond. 
1688, translated by J. M. Williams, 121110, Cam¬ 
bridge 1826; J. Lange, Comment. Hist. Herme- 
neut. de Vita et Episiolis Ap. Pauli, 4to, Halm 
1718; Macknight, Translation of the Apostolical 
Epistles , vol. vi. 8vo, vol. iv. 4to; Lardner, 
Maoris, vol. vi. 8vo, vol. iii. 4to; More, Essay on 
St. Paul, 2 vols. ; Tate, Continuous History of St. 
Paid (prefixed to a new edition of Paley’s Horce 
Paulind), 8vo, Lond. 1840; Schrader, Der Ap. 
Paulas, 3 th. 8vo, Leip. 1830; Plemsen, Der Ap. 
Paulas, 8vo, Gott, 1830; Tholuck, Vermischte 
Schriften, bd. ii. (translated in the Edinburgh 
Biblical Cabinet, vol. xxviii.); Conybeare and 
Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols. 4to, 
1853; Lewin, Life of St. Paul; Lange, ApostoL 
Zeitalt., bd. ii. 1854. 

PAULUS, Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob, 
was born Sept. 1, 1761, at Leonberg near Stutt- 
gard. In 1779 he entered the university of Tubin¬ 
gen as a theological student, and gave himself with 
especial zest to the study of the Oriental languages. 
He early avowed himself a convert to the principles 
of what is now commonly described as the older 
rationalistic school, of which school he was subse¬ 
quently, and during a long course of years, one of 
the most distinguished leaders. In 1787 he re¬ 
ceived an invitation to become university preacher 
at Gottingen, but a travelling exhibition having 
been given to him by the Baron von Palm, he de¬ 
clined the invitation to Gottingen, and visited 
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various seats of learning in Germany, Holland, and 
England, giving a large share of his time to the 
manuscript treasures at Oxford. In the early part 
of 1789 he received, through the recommendation 
of Griesbach and Doderlein, a call to the chair of 
Oriental languages at Jena, and in 1793, on the 
death of Doderlein, he was appointed professor of 
theology. In 1803 he accepted an invitation to 
Wartzburg as professor of theology and counsellor 
of the consistory. In consequence of the opposi¬ 
tion of the Catholics, he was permitted to fulfil the 
duties of the former office during a short time only, 
and for a few years he was chiefly engaged as in¬ 
spector of schools. In 1811 he was appointed 
professor of ecclesiastical history and exegesis in 
the university of Heidelberg, and this office he 
continued to fill until 1844. He died Aug. 10, 
1851. The following are the most important of 
his exegetical works :—I. Clovis zu dem Psalmcn 
Jena 1791, 8vo. 2. Clavis zum Isaia, Jena 1793 ? 

8vo. 3. Theologische-Exegetisches Conservatorium 
oder Answahl aufbewahrungswerther Aufsatze und 
zerslreuter Betnerkungen iiber die alt-und neutesia- 
mentlichen Religionsurkunden . Liefcrung i. Ueber 
die Entstehungsart der drei ersten kanonischen und 
mehrerer apokryptischen Evangelien. ii. Ueber den 
Ursprung der alt-hebrdischen Litteratur durch 
Samuels Geisl u?id seine Propheten Schulen , Pleid. 

1822, 8vo. 4. Philologisch kritischer und hislor- 
ischer Commenlar iiber das Neue Testament, Leip. 
1800-1804, 4 Thle. 8vo, 2d edit., Liibeck 1804. 
In this work Paulus endeavours with wonderful 
ingenuity to reduce all the miracles of our Lord to 
natural events. 5. Leben Jesu, als Grundlage 
einer reinen Geschichte des UrcJiristenthums ; Dar- 
gestellt durch eine Gerichierzdhlung iiber alle Ab- 
schnitte der vier Evangelien und eine wortgetraue 
Uebersetzung derselben, 2 Thle. Pleidelb. 1828, 8vo. 
6 . Drei Bricfe des Heilige Johannes wortgetrau 
iibersetzt und eklarl, Pleidelb. 1829, 8vo. J. Exe- 
getisches Handbuch iiber die drei ersten Evangelien, 

3 Thle. Ileidelb. 1830-33, 8vo. 8. Das Apostels 
Paulus Ermahungs-Schreiben an die Hebrder - 
Christen wortgetrau iibersetzt, Heidelb. 1833, 8vo. 
There are dissertations by Paulus in Pott and 
Ruperti’s Svlloge Comm. Theolog., vols. i. and iii. 
—S. N. 

PAULUS of Burgos, or De Burgos, also 
called DeSancta Maria, bishop of Carthagena, was 
bom of Jewish parents 1351 or 1352, his Jewish 

name being (WTOl "bn ’Tl) Rabbi Solo¬ 

mon Ha-Levi of Burgos. His parents gave him 
the best Jewish education, and Solomon became 
remarkably proficient in his knowledge of Hebrew, 
the Bible, the Talmud, and the whole cycle of 
Rabbinical literature. His distinguished attain¬ 
ments, as well as his great piety and scrupulous 
observance of the Jewish practices, raised him to 
the dignity of Rabbi. lie was regarded as a pillar 
of Judaism, and some of the most distinguished 
Hebrew literati of the day were among his pupils 
and friends. His eminent position and qualities 
recommended him to Henry III., who appointed 
him Jewish almoner, which brought him in daily 
contact both at court and elsewhere with Chris¬ 
tians, who got him to discuss the questions at issue 
between Judaism and Christianity. This led him 
to study the patristic literature, and, as he himself 
tells us, the reading of Thomas Aquinas’ writings 
convinced him of the truth of Christianity. He 


made a public profession of the Christian religion, 
and was baptized July 21, 1390, in his fortieth 
year, and in consequence was deserted by his wife 
and sons. His conversion created the greatest sen¬ 
sation among the Jews, who were filled with fear 
lest the example of so learned and influential a 
rabbi might be followed by those who revered 
him. R. Solomon, the illustrious rabbi of the 
synagogue, having now assumed the name of Paul 
of Burgos, determined, like his namesake of Tarsus, 
to become teacher in the Church, and for this pur¬ 
pose went to the University of Paris. His thorough 
knowledge of the Hebrew language and the Bible, 
his mastery of other departments of literature, his 
extraordinary zeal for the new faith, and his mar- 
vellous eloquence, rapidly advanced him to positions 
of honour in the Church. Benedict XIII., who was 
then (Sept. 28, 1394) anti-pope at Avignon, suc¬ 
cessively made him archdeacon of Trevingo, canon 
of Seville, and bishop of Carthagena, whilst Don 
Henry III., King of Castile, made him chancellor 
of Castile and his privy councillor. He wrote (1) 
Additiones ad Postillam Nicolai de Lyra super Bib- 
lias, which he finished in 1429, and which were first 
published with De Lyra’s Commentary, Nurenburg 
1493, anc l frequently since. (2) Qiucstiones XII. 
de nomine divino Tetragrammato, published with 
notes by Dnisius, who also added to it his own 
work on the Tetragrammaton, Amsterdam 1634. 
(3) A defence of theMessiahship of Christ, in Hebrew, 
being a reply to his friend Josua Allorqui, printed 
in the Hebrew Annual, entitled Ozor Nechmad, 
vol. ii., Vienna 1857, p. 5, ffi ; and (4) Scrutinium S. 
Scripturamm sive Dialogus Sauih el Pauli, in two 
books, which he finished in 1434? i n eighty- 
second year. It was first published Rome 147 °? 
then Mantua 1475, then Paris 1520, and frequently 
since. Paulus died Aug. 29, 1435 ? in hls eighty- 
third year. Though more thoroughly conversant 
with Hebrew literature than Nicolas de Lyra, 
Paulus de Burgos had not his impartiality of judg¬ 
ment, and his bitterness against Judaism prevented 
him from making that use of the Jewish gramma¬ 
rians and expositors which might have been expected 
from so great a scholar. Comp. Graetz, Geschichte 
der Juden, vol. viii., Leipzig 1864, p. 84-93. 

C. D. G. 

PAVEMENT. [Gabbatha. ] 

PAVILION. [Tent.] 

PAXTON, George, D.D., was professor of 
divinity to the Associate Synod of Original Se- 
ceders in Edinburgh when he died, at the advanced 
age of 75, in 1837. He was a man greatiy re¬ 
spected in the denomination to which he belonged, 
and possessed in his youth and prime rare gilts of 
popular eloquence. He is known as an author 
chiefly by his work entitled Illustrations of Scrip¬ 
ture, which has run the course of three editions. 
The last is the most valuable and complete, from 
the care expended on it by the editor, Dr. R. 
Jamieson of Glasgow. The work includes three 
divisions—geography, natural history, and manners 
and customs. Since the date of the last edition, 
1842, subsequent research has shed great light 
upon all the topics embraced under these divisions. 
But the work of Paxton has three distinctive 
merits. It is an able summary of the most reliable 
information that had been obtained up to his day, 
and indeed he draws liberally from preceding 
writers, such as Bochart, for the materials. His 
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own careful study of the original enables him to 
make a skilful use of his materials in the illustration 
of many passages of Holy Writ. Plis work, more¬ 
over, is written simply, yet eloquently, so as to 
form pleasant reading, and is by no means a mere 
book of reference. 

PEACOCK. [Tukiyim.] 

PEARCE, Zachary, D.D., a learned Eng¬ 
lish prelate, born in 1690, was the son of a distiller 
in Holborn. Pie was educated at Westminster 
School, from which he* passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became distinguished as a 
classical scholar. Ilaving dedicated his edition of 
Cicero De Oratore to the Lord Chief-Justice Parker, 
he secured a friendship which proved of great ad¬ 
vantage to himself. For when the learned judge 
was made Lord-Chancellor, he took Mr. Pearce 
into his family as private chaplain; and various 
preferments followed, till, at length, the chaplain 
was made Dean of Westminster in 1739 ; bishop of 
Bangor in 1748; and bishop of Rochester in 1756. 
To secure time for the completion of certain literary 
works, he expressed a desire to resign his see, but 
George III. told him it must not be thought of. 
Pie died at Little Ealing, Jan. 29, 1774. Plis 
published works, literary and theological, are vari¬ 
ous, but the following is the most valuable of 
them, and that by which he is best known :—A 
Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelists 
and Acts of the Apostles, together with a New Trans¬ 
lation of St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
with a Paraphrase and Notes; to which are added 
other Theological Pieces. London 1777, 2 vols. 
4to. This work, which was published after the 
author’s death, is pronounced by Dr. A. Clark 
‘invaluable,’ displaying ‘deep learning and judg¬ 
ment beyond all praise.’—I. J. 

PEARLS. [Gabish; Peninim; Margarites.] 

PEG ANON (TrrjycLvov). The word rue occurs 
only in Luke xi. 42. ‘ But woe unto you, Phari¬ 

sees ! for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of 
herbs, and pass over judgment,’ etc. In the parallel 
passage, Matt, xxiii. 23, dill (&vr)6ov), translated 
anise in the English Version, is mentioned instead 
of rue. Both dill and rue were cultivated in the 
gardens of Eastern countries in ancient times as 
they are at the present day. Dioscorides describes 
two kinds, Trrjyavop dpeivbv, Ruta montana , and 
TTrjyavop kt)X€vt 6 v, Ruta horlensis. ‘ Ex hortensi 
autem esui magis idonea, qute juxta ficos provenit.’ 
These are considered by botanists to be distinct 
species, and are called respectively, the first, Ruta 
montana, which is common in the south of Europe 
and the north of Africa ; the other is usually called 
Ruta g?'aveolens, and by some R. hortensis, which 
is found in the south of Europe, and is the kind 
commonly cultivated in gardens. Rue was highly 
esteemed as a medicine, even as early as the time 
of Plippocrates (comp, also Pliny, N. H., xix. 8 ; 
Columella, De Re Rust., xii. 7. 5). That it was 
employed as an ingredient in diet, and as a condi¬ 
ment, is abundantly evident from Apicius, as noticed 
by Celsius, and is not more extraordinary than the 
fondness of some Eastern nations for assafoetida 
as a seasoning to food. That one kind was culti¬ 
vated by the Israelites, is evident from its being 
mentioned as one of the articles of which the 
Pharisees paid their tithes, though they neglected 
the weightier matters of the law. Rosenmiiller 


states that in the Talmud {Tract Shchiith, cap. ix., 
sec. 1) the rue is indeed mentioned amongst kitchen 
herbs (asparagus portulacce et coriandro) ; but, at 
the same time, it is there expressly stated, that it is 
tithe free, it being one of those herbs which are 
not cultivated in gardens, according to the general 
rule established in the Talmud.’ Celsius long pre¬ 
viously observed, with reference to this fact : ‘ Cum 
autem dicunt ibidem, rutam a decimatione im- 
munem esse, ostendunt, quantum recesserint a con- 
suetudine majorum, quos decimas ex ruta separasse, 
ipsum affirmat os veritatis’ ( Hierobot . ii. p. 253). 
-J. F. R. 

PEIRCE, James, was bom in the east of London 
in the year 1673, and was brought up, in conse¬ 
quence of the early death of both his parents, in 
the family of Matthew Mead, one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662, and then pastor of the Noncon¬ 
formist congregation at Stepney. He studied first 
at Utrecht, under Witsius and Leydecker, and 
afterwards at Leyden, under Perizonius and Span- 
heim. Having entered the nonconformist ministry, 
he accepted an invitation to the pastoral charge of 
the church at Cambridge, from which place he re¬ 
moved in 1713 to Exeter, where he remained until 
his death, March 30, 1726. Whilst residing at 
Cambridge he became intimate with Whiston, and 
subsequently adopted the same theological senti¬ 
ments. His writings are chiefly controversial. He 
took an active part in the discussions occasioned by 
Hoadley’s celebrated sermon on the Church of 
Christ; and in the Salter’s Hall controversy, on the 
side of the Arian party. Ilis sole contribution to 
Biblical literature is —A Paraphrase and Notes on 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and Hchreivs, after the manner of Mr. Locke, 
—to which are annexed several critical Disscrtatio?is 
on pa?iicular Texts of Scripture. London 1727, 
4to. This was a posthumous publication, and was 
left in an unfinished state. It ends with Heb. x. 
34, but adds a fragment on Heb. xii. 25-29. [Hal- 
lett]. This work attained to considerable repute 
both in England and in other countries. It was 
translated into Latin by J. D. Michaelis, and pub¬ 
lished at Halle 1747, 4to.—S. N. 

PEKAH (npiD, open eyed ; Sept. <Pa/ce^), the 

officer who slew Pekaliiah and mounted the throne 
in his stead (b.c. 758), becoming the eighteenth 
king of Israel. lie reigned twenty years. Towards 
the close of his life (but not before the seventeenth 
year of his reign) he entered into a league with 
Rezin, king of Damascene-Syria, against Judah ; 
and the success which attended their operations 
induced Ahaz to tender to Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, his homage and tribute, as the price of his 
u.id and protection. The result was that the kings 
of Syria and Israel were soon obliged to abandon 
their designs against Judah in order to attend to 
their own dominions, of which considerable parts 
were seized and retained by the Assyrians. Israel 
lost all the territory east of the Jordan, and the two 
and a half tribes which inhabited it were sent into 
exile. These disasters seem to have created such 
popular discontent as to give the sanction of public 
opinion to the conspiracy headed by IPosea, in 
which the king lost his life (2 Kings xv. 25, seq. ; 
xvi. 5, seq. ; Is. vii. ; viii. 1-9; xvii. 1-31). [An 
Assyrian inscription commemorates the defeating 
of Rezin and the taking of Damascus by Tiglath- 
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pileser, as well as his receiving tribute from the 
king of Samaria. The name given to the latter on 
the inscription is Menahem, not Pekah ; but this 
may be a mere mistake of the graver (Rawlinson, 
Bajnpton Led., p. 135, 409). There seems no 
ground for Mr. Rawlinson’s statement that two 
invasions of Israel by the Assyrians took place 
during the reign of Pekah ; there is no allusion to 
this in the monuments, and the narrative in 2 Kings 
xvi. 7-9 is only the fuller account of what is alluded 
to in ch. xv. 29.] 

PEKAHIAH (rPnpS, Jehovah has opened his 

eyes; Sept. <&aK€crias, <I>a retas), son and successor 
of Menahem, king of Israel, who began to reign 
in B.C. 760. Pie patronised and supported the 
idolatry of the golden calves ; and after an un¬ 
distinguished reign of two years, Pekah, one of his 
generals, conspired against him, and with the aid 
of Argob and Arieh, and fifty Gileadites, slew him 
in the haram of his own palace (2 Kings xv. 22-25). 

PEKOD (Y]p£), a name applied to Babylonia, 

or part of it (Jer. 1 . 21), and to the inhabitants col¬ 
lectively (Ezek. xxiii. 23). The name may contain 
an allusion to IpS, to visit, to punish (comp. Jer. 

1. 18), and mp 3 , visitation (ver. 27, 31), and may 
be applied to Babylonia and its people as the object 
of Jehovah’s wrath. The Rabbins mention a city 
called P'qod, in Babylonia, where there was a 
school. [Koa.]—W. L. A. 

PELEG, son of Eber, and fourth in descent 

from Shem. PI is name, means division, and 
is said to have been given him 4 because in his days 
the earth was divided’ (Gen. x. 25 ; xi. 16). [Na¬ 
tions, Dispersion of.] 

PELICAN. [Qaath.] 

PELITHITES. [Cherethites and Peli- 
thites; Philistines.] 

PELLICAN, Conrad, in German Kurschner, 
born at Ruffach, in Alsace, in 1478, began his 
studies, which were interrupted by an attack of 
the plague, at six years of age; at thirteen en¬ 
tered the university of Pleidelberg, of which his 
maternal uncle was rector, but left it for want of 
means. At fifteen he entered a convent of Fran¬ 
ciscan monks, and studied theology, philosophy, 
and mathematics, at Bale and Tubingen. Having 
obtained a volume of the Hebrew Bible from a 
brother Franciscan, who had been a Jew, he 
devoted himself with ardour to its study, and 
soon constructed a dictionary and grammar of the 
language. At twenty-three lie was ordained priest, 
and exhibited such talents as a teacher of theology, 
philosophy, and astronomy, in the convent of Bale, 
that Cardinal Raymond would have given him the 
degree of Doctor in theology, had it not been for 
the jealousy of his superior. He afterwards took 
a leading position in the order, and was himself 
superior of the convent at Bale in 15 1 9 » about 
which time he secretly became a convert to the 
opinions of Martin Luther, but maintained his post 
in the convent till 1526, when, at the pressing re¬ 
quest of Zwinglius, he became professor of Hebrew 
at Zurich. Pie refused a similar office at Stuttgard 
in 1534 on conscientious grounds, was twice married, 
and died at Zurich in 1556. His works are nume¬ 
rous. Those which bear most on Biblical literature 
VOL. ill. * 


are—1. Psalterium Davidis ad Llebraicam veritatem 
interpretatum cum scholiis brevissimis, Strasburg 
1527, in 8vo. The Zurich edition of 1532, in 8vo, 
is more carefully prepared and more complete. 

2. Commentarii Bibliorum aim vulgatd editione, 
sed ad Hebraicam Icciionem accurate emendaid, 
Zurich, from 1531 to 1536, five volumes folio. 
Richard Simon says of this work :— 4 He keeps to 
the literal sense, and does not lose sight of the 
words of his text. Though well read in rabbinical 
authors, he seeks more to be useful to his readers 
than to display his rabbinical lore. He considers 
it safest to borrow nothing from the Jews but 
grammatical observations, and that the sense must 
be found by a comparison of one passage of Scrip¬ 
ture with another, and the help of the ancient 
Greek and Latin commentators. He says much 
in few words, and is not one of those who super- 
stitiously believe that the providence of God has 
secured the sacred text against the smallest change. ’ 

3. Commentarii in Novum Testamentum, Zurich 
1537, folio, 2 vols. Pellican is less happy in these 
commentaries than in those on the O. T. 4. 
Grammatica Hebraica, necnon et margarita Philo - 
sophica, Strasburg 1540, 8vo. Father Courayer 
is of opinion that Reuchlin was much assisted in 
his works by Pellican. Pellican certainly reviewed 
the Bible of Leo of Juda, and furnished it with a 
preface [ Piles Theologorum Gernianorum. Notices 
biographiques el liieraires sur les hebraisants de 
Tubingue). —M. H. 

PELONITE pa^an). There are some remov¬ 
able variations in the form of this word, both in 
the Hebrew text and in versions, which it may be 
well to notice. In 1 Chron. xi. .27, 36, and xxvii. 

10, the Hebrew has ; but the following varia¬ 
tions occur in the LXX. and Vulgate :—xi. 27, 
•PeXwri ; Alex. <£aXXwri; Phalonites: ver. 36, 
4 >eXXw ;4 in both copies ; Phelonites: xxvii. 10, e/c 
<PaXXous in both copies; Phallonites. Again, in 

1 Chron. xi. 27 Helez is called ‘the Pelonite ,’ 
whereas in the parallel in 2 Sam. xxiii. 26 he is 
called ‘the Paltited [Paltite.] Also, in Chron., 
‘Ahijah the Pelonite’ is mentioned, whereas in 

2 Sam. (xxiii. 34) his name is recorded as ‘ Ahitho- 
phel the Gilonite.’ These discrepancies most pro¬ 
bably arise from the different ways of spelling the 
names. 

It appears from the scope of the context that the 
term Pelonite is not a patronymic (as is represented 
in the Targum), but a descriptive name indicating 
the native place :—Helez and Ahijah w’ere inhabi¬ 
tants of Palon (pipS), a place now unknown. It 

cannot be another name for the town of Beth- 
palet , in the south of Judah, as some suggest, for 
Helez the Pelonite ‘ was of the children of Ephraim ’ 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 10) : Palon was thus most pro¬ 
bably in the territory of Ephraim.—J. L. P. 

PEN. [Writing.] 

PENIEL or PENUEL foMS, in Gen. xxxii. 
31 ; ri eXSos rod S-eoC; in ver. 30, ; EZSos 

S-eoO ; elsewhere $avovr)\ ; Phenuel). The origin 
of this name, and the position of the place, are given 
in the remarkable narrative of Gen. xxxii. 24, seq. 
The interview between Laban and Jacob was over, 
and the latter having sent messengers to his 
brother Esau, they on their return reported that he 

2 G 
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was coming to meet him, with an escort of four 
hundred men (6). Jacob was afraid, and made all 
necessary preparations to appease, and, if unsuc¬ 
cessful, to escape from his brother. The final 
arrangements having been made on the banks of 
the Jabbok, ‘Jacob was left alone; and there 
wrestled a man with him until the breaking of day’ 
(24). The place appears to have been the north 
bank of the stream. ‘ The man ’ who 

wrestled with him declared himself to be God 

(28, Dv6n) ; ‘ and he blessed him there’ (29) ; 
‘ and Jacob called the name of the place Peni-El 
(‘The face of God’) : for I have seen God face to 
face’ (30). It does not appear that there was any 
town or village upon the spot at the time of this 
wondrous event; but it was probably then marked 
by some rude cairn or stone to serve as a record of 
the divine presence. We hear no more of it for five 
hundred years. After the defeat of the Midianites 
in the valley of Jezreel, Gideon pursued them to 
their home in the eastern desert. On reaching the 
fords of the Jordan at Succoth, he asked the 
people of that city to supply food to his fainting 
followers; they refused, ‘ and he went up thence 
to Penuel , and spake unto them likewise’ (Judg. 
viii. 8). Pie probably ascended from the valley of 
the Jordan through the glen of the Jabbok, which 
falls into the Jordan a few miles below Succoth. 
This would bring him direct to the site of Peniel, 
on which a city appears to have been built in the 
interval. It was natural, and in accordance with 
Eastern custom, that a holy place such as Penuel 
should become the nucleus of a town. In the time 

of Gideon there was a toiver ( 5 h 3 D) at Peniel, 
which Gideon destroyed on his return from the 
conquest of the Midianites. It would seem too 
that the city was then completely depopulated 
(ver. 17). It may have remained a ruin till the 
days of Jeroboam, of whom we read that after 
taking up his abode in Shechem, he ‘ went out from 
thence, and built Penuel’ (1 Kings xii. 25). We 
hear no more of Peniel in Scripture. Josephus 
merely repeats the Scripture notices [Aiztiq. i. 20. 
2 ; viii. 8. 4), as do Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast ., 
s. v. Fanuel ). They do not appear to have known 
the exact site; and indeed Jerome represents the 
Penuel of Jacob, Gideon, and Jeroboam as distinct 
places. The site has not been discovered, nor has 
that section of country been as yet explored with 
sufficient minuteness to enable us to say whether 
any ruins exist.—J. L. P. 

PENINIM (DWB, pi. of p 3 B, once [Prov. iii. 
15] D^D, for which the Ken has D'O'OQ), a pre¬ 
cious stone of a ruddy colour (Lam. iv. 7), hence 
supposed by some to be the ruby, by which the 
word is always rendered in the A. V. (Job xxviii. 
18; Prov. iii. 15; viii. 11 ; xx. 15; xxxi. 10; 
Lam. iv. 7). Michaelis suggested red coral as more 
probably the article intended, and this opinion has 
been generally followed since. Gesenius adduces 
in support of it the etymology, deriving the word 
from pD, to divide or branch out; but this is a 
doubtful etymology from a supposititious source. 
Fiirst traces the word to i"0S, to shine , with more 
probability. Bochart follows some of the Rabbins 
in making it the pearl; but to this Lam. iv. 7 is 
clearly opposed, unless the allusion there be to the 
pinkish hue which sometimes is found in pearls. 


It has been objected to Michaelis’s suggestion that 
the coral is called by another name, Rarnoth [which 
see]; but it is possible that the red coral may have 
had a special designation as the more ornamental 
of the two. A more serious objection, and the 
strongest argument in favour of the Peninim being 
pearls, is furnished by the improbability of a lauda¬ 
tory comparison of men’s complexions to red coral 
or rubies.—W. L. A. 

PENINNAH (HinS), coral; Sept. 4 ewdra), 

t* ; 

one of the two wives of Elkanah, the father of 
Samuel (1 Sam. i. 2). 

PENNY. [Denarius.] 

PENTATEUCH, the name applied to the five 
books of Moses, which form the earliest portion 
of the O. T. canon—viz., the books of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
The term expresses the unity of this portion of 
Scripture as well as the variety of books comprised 
in it. Its unity depends upon the identity of author¬ 
ship, of historical sequence, and of inspired autho¬ 
rity, and has found expression alike in the form in 
which it has been preserved and the ancient titles 
given to it. In Hebrew manuscripts it constitutes 
but one roll or volume, divided into 669 sections, 
called perashioth , a division of high antiquity, 
certainly earlier than the Talmud, and believed by 
many to have been contemporaneous with the 
books themselves. In the Jewish canon, this 
portion of Scripture -is termed ‘ the Book of the 
Law’ (Deut. xxviii. 61; xxix. 20; xxx. 10; xxxi. 
26), or simply ‘ the Law’ (1 Chron. xvi. 40; Luke 
x. 46; xxiv. 44; Acts xxiv. 14, etc.), or 4 the Law 
of Moses’ (Mai. iv. 4; John vii. 23 ; xiii. 39, etc.), 
or ‘the Law of the Lord’ (2 Kings x. 31 ; Ezra vii. 
10; Luke ii. 39). The Rabbinical writers call it 
five-fifths of the Law. The Greek name 7 repra- 
revxos , from 7 rtvre and revxos, which in the Alexan¬ 
drian idiom signifies a volume, has been commonly 
accepted as an apt and convenient term. To what 
date the division into five books is to be ascribed, 
is, however, a matter of dispute. As the names 
of the separate books are of Greek origin, it has 
been supposed that the division is due to the Sep- 
tuagint translators (b. c. 285). Josephus, however, 
states that ‘five books belong to Moses’ (c. Apion. 
i. 8), without any hint of this subsequent arrange¬ 
ment ; and the structural peculiarities of the books 
themselves lead to the belief that the division was 
original. The general accuracy with which the 
Greek names describe the contents of each book, 
indicates a substantial division of subject, and points 
to the same conclusion. Thus the book of Genesis 
is exclusively occupied with the events preceding the 
settlement in Egypt, and lying beyond the memory 
of the generation for whom Moses primarily wrote, 
and stops rigidly at that point of the history. The 
book of Deuteronomy in the same way deals im¬ 
mediately with the new generation who had grown 
up in the wilderness, and serves to mark their 
identity, naturally by immediate descent, religiously 
by the covenanted promises inherited by them, 
with the people that came out of Egypt. Each of 
the three books which lie between has its own 
peculiarity of subject. The book of Exodus con¬ 
tains an historical sketch of the events preceding 
and connected with the promulgation of the law, 
and closes with the consecration of the priesthood, 
and the establishment of the tabernacle services. 
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Leviticus is exclusively occupied with the laws 
regulating the services of the tribe and family of 
Levi. Numbers supplies the historical events which 
followed the formal establishment of the Mosaic 
code, and links that central point of Jewish history 
with the forty years’ wanderings in the wilderness, 
and the final entrance into Canaan. Thus the 
central book of the five, as regards its order, stands 
like an historical resting-point amid the grand 
events which preceded and followed it. 

The Mosaic authorship and inspired authority of 
the Pentateuch are veiy closely connected with 
each other. In asserting the Mosaic authorship, 
it is not intended to include every portion in that 
exception, such, for instance, as the portion which 
narrates the death of Moses (Deut. xxxiv.) Unless 
recourse is had to the violent and unnecessaiy sup¬ 
position that Moses was inspired to narrate before¬ 
hand his own death, which would convert history 
into prophecy, it is naturally impossible that this 
chapter can have been written by the great law¬ 
giver himself. But the absolute nature of the im¬ 
possibility clears away any imaginary difficulty, for 
so transparent and palpable a fraud as the ascription 
of these concluding verses to Moses himself, can 
never have been intended by those who framed the 
canon of Scripture, and cannot be imputed to our 
Master himself without blasphemy. No parallel 
can be drawn between them and other portions of 
the Pentateuch, for there are no other to which 
the same conditions apply. These verses form the 
necessary and natural conclusion to the preceding 
books, and possess the same canonical authority, 
though they do not claim the same authorship as 
the other portions of the Pentateuch. The old 
deistical objection to the Mosaic authorship from 
these verses may at once be put out of the way as 
unworthy of further or more serious notice. 

It is necessaiy to take a rapid survey of the evi¬ 
dence on which the Mosaic authorship and autho¬ 
rity of the Pentateuch is founded, before the object 
and purport of modern objections can be properly 
appreciated. We begin with the divine commands, 
in obedience to which Moses committed to writing 
the books of the law. These commands are re¬ 
peated, and it is only by observing their cumulative 
evidence that the strength of the case is seen ; objec¬ 
tions which might be possibly urged against single 
passages become inapplicable to the whole. The first 
passage occurs in Exod. xvii. 14. After the victory 
over the Amalekites, the lawgiver is directed to re¬ 
cord the facts, together with the divine declaration 
that he 4 would utterly put out the remembrance of 
Amalek from under heaven.’ This one event only 
is specified, but then it was to be inscribed in 4 the 
book’ (“IDD 3 ). In Exod. xxiv. 4, 7, the language 

becomes more specific. First of all, the immediate 
revelation of the three preceding chapters is de¬ 
clared by Moses to the people. He * told the 
people all the words of the Lord and all the judg¬ 
ments,’ then 4 Moses wrote all the words of the 
Lord.’ Lastly, a particular book bearing a de¬ 
finite character is specified as being that in which 
they were written. 4 And he took the book of the 
covenant and read in the audience of the people.’ 
That the word covenant has reference not to any 
one special act, but to the whole relation in which 
the chosen people stood towards God, and there¬ 
fore to the whole series of promises and command¬ 
ments on which it was based, may be seen by a 


careful comparison of Lev. xxvi. 42-45, Deut. iv. 
31, 2 Kings xxiii. 2-21. It must be regarded as a 
continuation of the same work that 4 Moses wrote 
their goings out according to their journeys by the 
commandment of the Lord’ (Num. xxxiii. 2). The 
perpetual obligation of this written code is affirmed 
in the provisions for the future establishment of 
the kingly power among the people. 4 He (the 
king) shall write him a copy of this law out of that 
which is before the priests, the Levites’ (Deut. xvii. 
18). Upon their future obedience to it the pro¬ 
mises of the divine blessing upon the people were 
made dependent. 4 If thou wilt not observe to do 
all the words of the law that are written in this 
book’ (Deut. xxviii. 58). The completion and 
final closing up of this portion of the divine revela¬ 
tion is recorded immediately before the death of 
Moses himself, by the addition of the song which 
God commanded Moses to teach the people (Deut. 
xxxi. 22). And, lastly, the permanence which the 
book was designed to have, and the object it was 
to fulfil, are formally announced. 4 Take this book 
of the law (a phrase employed on three previous 
occasions, Deut. xxviii. 61 ; xxix. 21 ; xxxi. 26), 
and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord your God, that it may be there for a wit¬ 
ness against thee.’ 

The purpose which this book was thus designed 
to serve was one which a definite written revelation 
could alone accomplish. For history conclusively 
proves that no oral tradition can be preserved in its 
purity and integrity, as seen in the experience alike 
of the Jewish and the Christian Church. A system 
which looked so far forward into the future, and 
which contemplated the preservation of its autho¬ 
ritative records in such an exact form as to consti¬ 


tute a standing witness of the obedience or dis¬ 
obedience of the people, could only rest on written 
documents. It is remarkable, in this point of view, 
that in the second promulgation of the moral law on 
the top of Sinai, this principle was affirmed, since 
the commandments appear to have been written 
twice over, once by God himself on the tablets of 
stone, and a second time by Moses, in the book, we 
must believe, which was thus gradually advancing 
towards its completed form. 4 1 will write on these 
tables the words which were in the first tables’ 
(Exod. xxxiv. 1 ; Deut. x. 2). On the other hand, 
the statement is equally definite : 4 And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write thou these words . . 

and he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, the ten commandments’ (Exod. xxxiv. 
27, 28). 

It is true that these passages do not define the 
limits of the book, nor prove its absolute identity 
with the existing copies of the Pentateuch. But 
other evidences will be found to supply this proof. 
We have already the fact that a book was written 
by Moses under the immediate authority of God, 
and that this book was intended to be of perpetual 
obligation. Now, supposing that the Scriptural 
testimony of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta¬ 
teuch had ended here, although we shall see this not 
to be the case, yet even so no moral doubt could 
exist that this design was carried into effect, and 
that the books thus preserved were substantially 
identical with those which have come down to us. 


For at this period the Jewish people suddenly take 
their place amid the settled nations of the world, 
and enter upon that grand and mysterious national 
life which has continued till our own day. It will 
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not be denied by any that this race was distinguished 
from all others by many peculiar characteristics. 
Some of their national habits exhibited affinity in 
various points of detail with the surrounding poly¬ 
theism amid which they dwelt; but their whole 
system was sharply separated, alike by the grandeur 
of its religious monotheism and by its complex 
social and civil organisation, from that of all other 
nations. Their code of laws was penetrating enough 
to affix its indelible peculiarities on the race who 
lived under them, and to endow it with a force and 
elevation, a perpetuity of national life, and a world¬ 
wide influence, to which no parallel can be found 
in history. Such an effect would itself prove the 
existence of a cause as permanent as itself, for the 
precise ritual and ceremonial enactments of the 
system could never have been maintained without 
an authorised code of directions. When we inquire 
into the nature of that peculiar polity to which it is 
to be attributed, we find it in the books of Moses. 
The Pentateuch contains a system which explains 
the national life of the Jewish race, and which in 
its turn is equally explained by it. As we know, 
on the one side, that the Pentateuch was reduced 
by Moses to a written form, and, on the other side, 
that the'phenomena of national Jewish life can only 
be explained by the influence of a positive written 
code, it is impossible not to put the two facts to¬ 
gether, and identify the Mosaic books of the law 
with the code of subsequent times. In other words, 
the permanence of the effect proves the permanence 
of the cause. The subsequent history of the Jewish 
race would have sufficed to prove that the Mosaic 
code must have existed in a permanent form from 
that period till the present, even if no positive ex¬ 
ternal proofs of the fact had existed. 

But the testimony of the subsequent books of the 
O. T. canon positively affirms the same conclusion. 
Joshua was instructed ‘ to observe to do according 
to all the law which Moses, my servant, com¬ 
manded you’ (Josh. i. 7). After the taking of 
Ai, in accordance with the instructions given to 
Moses (Deut. xxvii. 4-8), Joshua wrote upon the 
memorial-stones, in Ebal, ‘a copy of the law of 
Moses,’ and afterwards * read all the words of the 
law . . . according to all that is written in 

the book of the law’ (Josh. viii. 32-34). And in 
dismissing to their settlements, on the other side 
of Jordan, the Reubenites and Gadites, and half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh, he laid upon them the parting 
charge, 4 Take diligent heed to do the command¬ 
ments and the law’ (Josh. xxii. 5). The Psalms of 
David are full of references to this law, under ex¬ 
pressions inapplicable to anything but a definite 
written code. Thus he calls it God’s law, God’s 
word, his statutes, his ordinances, his testimonies, 
his commandments. The obligation of the law 
formed the prominent topic of David’s charge to 
Solomon, 4 Fulfil the statutes and judgments which 
the Lord charged Moses with’ (1 Chron. xxii. 13). 
In the troubled times succeeding the separation 
of Israel and Judah, the formal copy lodged in 
the temple appears to have been lost, for we are 
told of its recovery in the days of Josiah, amid the 
restorations which his pious zeal carried out in the 
temple buildings : 4 And Hilkiah the high-priest 
said unto Shaphan the scribe, I have found the 
book of the law in the house of the Lord’ (2 Kings 
xxii. 8); and the book is subsequently designated 
by the title which it bore in the days of Moses 
himself, ‘The Book of the Covenant.’ The tem¬ 


porary loss of this temple-copy is not to be con 
founded with the total oblivion of the law itself, 
and the entire neglect of its precepts; for, in the 
interval, we are told that Asa commanded Judah 
to do the law, that Jehoshaphat made it prominent 
in the directions given to the judges, that Pleze- 
kiah kept the Passover ‘according to the law of 
Moses, the man of God,’ and that king Amaziah, 
in punishing the murderers of his father Joash, was 
guided by its regulations, 4 the children of the mur¬ 
derers he slew not, according to that which is 
written in the book of the law of Moses’ (2 Kings 
xiv. 6). And after Samaria had been taken into cap¬ 
tivity, the settlers who were brought from the east 
to occupy the land vacated by the captive Israelites, 
were warned of the 4 statutes, and the ordinances, 
and the commandments which God wrote for the 
children of Jacob.’ Such language could not have 
been employed by the priest who 4 came and dwelt 
at Bethel,’ unless he had been acquainted with the 
written code. These passages, therefore, suffice to 
show that the book produced by Hilkiah was not 
an imposture of his own, but was only the authen¬ 
tic copy of a written law, known and recognised 
meanwhile ; and they serve to carry the recognition 
of the Pentateuch consistently through the inter¬ 
vening period down to the days of Josiah. The pre¬ 
servation of the Mosaic code in its positive written 
shape during the Babylonish captivity is declared 
with the same explicitness : 4 Ezra was a ready scribe 
in the law of Moses which the Lord God of 
Israel had given ’ (Ezra vii. 6); the covenant into 
which Israel entered after the restoration was done 
‘according to the law’ (Ezra x. 3). At the public 
gathering of the people, Ezra read out of 4 the 
book of the law of Moses, which the Lord had 
commanded to Israel’ (Neh. viii. 1). Lastly, about 
fifty years later, when the last tones of O. T. 
prophecy were sounding, the recognition of the 
law was blended with its accents : 4 Remember ye 
the law of Moses, my servant, which I commanded 
unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes 
and judgments.’ Thus,-during the whole interval 
from the death of Moses down to the close of the 
O. T. canon, we find repeated references to the 
existence of the books of the Pentateuch. The 
longest pause in this consecutive line of testimony 
extends from the death of Joshua till the accession 
of David, a period of national decline and wide¬ 
spread apostasy, during which fragmentary glimpses 
of events alone have been afforded to us ; though 
they are fragments which, in their place in the 
inspired volume, fall in with wonderful consist¬ 
ency into the purpose and structure of the whole. 
But, after David’s time, no long period of silence 
remains ; David, Solomon, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Ama¬ 
ziah, Plezekiah, Josiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ma- 
lachi, bear continuous witness both to the Mosaic 
authorship and to the inspired authority of this 
portion of the canon. 

If this direct verbal testimony had been absent, 
the entire structure of the scriptural books from 
Joshua to Malachi would have necessitated the 
same conclusion. These books never could have 
been written in their existing form, unless by men 
familiarly conversant with the Pentateuch. Hence 
are derived the ultimate principles which underlie 
the whole. They are united to it by a mass of re¬ 
ference so complex, intricate, and minute, as to 
constitute a study in itself. The grand monotheism 
which pervades the whole, the over-ruling Provi- 
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dence which is everywhere thrown into the fore¬ 
ground, the national election of the Jew, and his 
relation to his forefathers in the perpetual covenant 
sealed between God and them, would all be inex¬ 
plicable without this reference to the transactions of 
the past. Throughout the prophetical books es¬ 
pecially, the tone of thought and feeling, the lan¬ 
guage employed, the illustrations used, the accents 
of blended reproach, warning, and promise, the 
allusions to the past, and the predictions of the 
future, would be unintelligible to the student if 
the Pentateuch were not in his possession to inter¬ 
pret them. This is as true, and perhaps more 
forcibly evident in regard to the N. T. and the 
teaching of our Lord and his apostles, than it is in 
the O. T. and in the language of the prophets. 
The Pentateuch is the thread of gold which runs— 
now latent, now prominent—throughout the whole 
body of the Scriptures. Retain it in its place, and 
the whole is united by a consistent purpose from 
end to end; take it away, and all the rest of re¬ 
velation becomes a mass of inextricable confusion. 
The recognition of this bearing of the authority of 
the Pentateuch on the authority of the other scrip¬ 
tural books is most necessary. For the purpose, 
however, of succinctly stating the positive argument 
in favour of the authorship and divine authority of 
the five books of Moses, it is sufficient to trace the 
line of testimony down to the time of Malachi, for 
here we find that firm footing in the acknowledged 
facts of profane history which enables us to close 
every single avenue against the objections of un¬ 
belief. 

For if the argument stood at the point to which 
we have now brought it, we should be liable to the 
retort that the witnesses themselves lie under the 
taint of unfaithfulness. It might be, as it has been 
broadly argued, that the whole of the scriptural 
books altogether are an imposture, a fraud which 
priestcraft has succeeded in palming upon the cre¬ 
dulity of mankind, and are consequently devoid of 
historic existence and credibility. On this sup¬ 
position, it might be imagined that the mind or 
minds which conceived the composition of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, conceived at the same time the composition 
of the later books, and that the authors naturally 
took care to make the one consistent with the other, 
and to pervade what purport to be the later com¬ 
positions with such references to what purport to be 
the earlier, as would accord with that theory of 
successive compositions on which the fraud was 
based. In this point of view, every instance in 
which the language of the Pentateuch is employed 
in the later books would only constitute a further 
evidence of imposture. 

A passing glance must be given at the improba¬ 
bility of this hypothesis on the ordinary standards 
of literary criticism. For the deliberate fabrication 
of accidental references, neither so prominent as to 
obtrude themselves forcibly on the attention, nor 
so wholly latent as to defy detection, stand fore¬ 
most among the most difficult of tasks. The long 
history of spurious publications, and the definite 
canons which a cautious criticism has adopted to 
guide investigation into their claims, suffice to prove 
that in no other case, at all events, has human in¬ 
genuity succeeded in accomplishing such a work ; 
and if it has been successfully done in the case of 
the Scriptures the instance stands absolutely alone. 
In all other cases a minute examination has detected 
undeniable anachronisms and contradictions. We 


claim, on the positive side of the argument, that a 
minute examination of the Scriptures only tends to 
bring into notice a number of minute and latent 
harmonies which a more cursory investigation had 
overlooked. The negative and controversial side 
of this question still remains for further notice. 
Meanwhile a perusal of such a book as Professor 
Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences will show in regard 
to the O. T. what Paley’s Hora Paulince shows in 
regard to the N., the strong primd facie evidence 
afforded by these coincidences in favour of the 
genuineness and credibility of the Scriptures, and 
against the hypothesis of their fraudulent origin. 

But let it be supposed that this difficulty was 
overcome, and that the theory of an imposture was 
admitted as a possible explanation of the facts so 
far as we have yet considered them; we are now 
brought into contact with another set of facts alto¬ 
gether, which renders the theory absolutely in¬ 
credible. For at the time of Malachi we enter the 
domain of recognised history, and listen to witnesses 
absolutely impartial. Profane history here enables 
us to get a clear view of the world as it existed at 
the time, of its dominant nations, and of their 
mutual relations towards each other. History be¬ 
came at this date a recognised branch of human 
study. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly¬ 
bius, Dionysius, Diodorus, Arrian, and Plutarch, 
constitute the links of the historical literature which 
unites together the times of the later prophets and 
the times of Christ. On the great salient facts of 
this period not even the scepticism of modern his¬ 
torical criticism has ventured to cast a doubt. 

Now, when in this full blaze of historic light we 
look at the condition of the world, we find the Jew 
prominent in the picture. If we saw him as the 
member of a great nation already compacted into 
unity under the influences of a national constitution 
without parallel in the history of the other nations of 
the world, the case would be a strong one. But we 
see more than this : we see the Jew, when this stage 
of national existence had already become a thing of 
the past; we see him already transferred into a later 
stage, that of national decay. We find him scat¬ 
tered among every known nation of the world, and 
yet in every place and under eveiy circumstance 
retaining his peculiar national type. The case is 
not, we must clearly remember, that'of an exiled 
people banished into some distant spot or into the 
midst of a lonely barbarism, and there nursing in 
sullen isolation the exclusive pride of his race, and 
maintaining as the pledge of his former greatness 
the law which had been the stay of his happier 
times. But it is that we find him dispersed in 
separate communities up and down the world, seen 
in all the great cities, and mingling with the ordi¬ 
nary business of mankind, and yet retaining all 
over the world the same ineffaceable characteristics. 
At the seats of learning the Jew is found more than 
usually prominent, such as Alexandria, Pergamos, 
Tarsus, Antioch. At Alexandria his history was 
a fact so notorious that the Scriptures, which had 
impressed upon his race their own stamp, had be¬ 
come the object of literary curiosity, and were given 
to the world in a Greek version, the Septuagint, 
which remains to our own day. 

There can therefore be no possible question that 
the Jew, such as we know him, and the Jewish 
Scriptures, such as we have them in our own day, 
existed at the time of the Ptolemies ; that is, the 
Jewish Scriptures of that day were the Scriptures 
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of the 0 . T. as now received, not only containing 
the Pentateuch as an integral part of themselves, 
but as the characteristic part of the whole—the his¬ 
torical starting-point of their national history, and 
the authoritative code of laws which had coloured 
and moulded it from the beginning downwards. 
The existence of the people, with their distinctive 
religious creed, their peculiar civil regulations, and 
their exclusive ritual, constitutes one fact; the exist¬ 
ence of their Scriptures constitutes another. The 
facts are distinct, but not separate. The law could 
not have survived without the nationality ; the 
nationality could not have existed without the law. 
To explain either the one fact or the other without 
an extensive antecedent history running far back into 
the past would be impossible. The two together 
supply an argument for the historical reality of the 
events of the Jewish history and the divine autho¬ 
rity of the Jewish Scriptures, which never has been 
answered, and is, we believe, unanswerable. 

If the events of early Jewish history, as narrated 
in the Pentateuch, really took place, and are to be 
accepted as historically true, then it is impossible 
to deny the divine legation of Moses and the autho¬ 
rity of the books which bear his name. If, on the 
other hand, the Pentateuch is to be regarded as un- 
historic—a compilation of ancient traditions and old 
myths unworthy of credit—then the events narrated 
in the Pentateuch can never have taken place. The 
miraculous call of Abraham, the captivity in Egypt, 
the exodus, the giving of the law upon Sinai, and 
the forty years’ wanderings in the wilderness, must 
be regarded as popular tales, so exaggerated and 
amplified by national vanity and superstition as to 
be unworthy of all belief. This conclusion is boldly 
accepted by modern scepticism. Let us see to what 
contradictions and impossibilities it leads in regard 
to both of the ascertained facts of the date of the 
Ptolemies, the fact of the existence of the Jewish 
people, and the fact of the existence of the Jewish 
Scriptures. Let us try them all in their turn. 

The Jewish people, scattered at this date widely 
over the known world, and living, not in a remote 
corner, but in the full blaze of the civilisation and 
learning of the day, unanimously accepted the facts 
of their past history recorded in the Pentateuch as 
real events, connected together by a close sequence 
of cause and effect from the call of Abraham down¬ 
wards. The settlement in Canaan grew out of the 
exodus; the adoption of the monarchical form of 
government out of the settlement; the imperial 
greatness of the reigns of David and Solomon out 
of the establishment of the monarchy; the division 
of the united empire into two kingdoms out of the 
luxury and despotism of Solomon’s reign ; the cap¬ 
tivity, on its human side, out of the elements of 
national weakness introduced by the schism; the 
restoration out of the captivity ; and the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the Jewish race in Judtea, side by side 
with their wide dispersion in all lands, grew out of 
the captivity and the restoration together. All 
human events arise from a combination of promi¬ 
nent moral causes, and would be impossible without 
them. Break any one of the links of the series, 
and at that point, wherever it maybe, we get an effect 
without a cause, a consequent without an antece¬ 
dent. The Jews of the period of the restoration 
traced their history backward by unbroken succes¬ 
sion to the times of Moses and Abraham. In the 
hypothesis now under consideration they were mis¬ 
taken in this belief, and were as far wrong as the 


Romans were in tracing their national origin to two 
outcast boys suckled by a wolf, and in ascribing 
the framework of their laws to the communications 
of Numa Pompilius with the nymph Egeria. The 
question occurs, At what epoch of their history did 
this strange deception begin, and how was it ce¬ 
mented into that firm, universal, national belief 
which formed the very heart and life-blood of the 
nation, as it is found to have existed at the epoch 
of authentic profane history ? 

The apparent parallel of Jewish belief with Ro¬ 
man mythology has been much dwelt upon, and it 
has been confidently asked why we should be at 
liberty to discard the mythical legends of the history 
of the Roman and not be at liberty to do the same 
with the history of the Jew? It might be enough 
to reply that the facts are so different, that the cri¬ 
tical process which reduces into order and pro¬ 
bability the Roman history only dislocates and 
destroys the Jewish. But the difference of the two 
cases needs to be stated more precisely. The be¬ 
lief of the Jew was not the mere instinct of a na¬ 
tional vanity seeking to put honour on his race by 
linking its fortunes on to a fabulous past, but it 
involves definite particulars relative to his own 
government and polity. He not only believed that 
his forefathers received their law direct from the 
Deity himself; but in this belief he submitted him¬ 
self to a rigorous code which separated him from 
all other nations, cut him off from pleasures deemed 
lawful by all the other peoples of antiquity, con¬ 
trolled him by a strict moral law, and regulated with 
even vexatious minuteness all the details of his per¬ 
sonal, social, and civil life. Pie believed that in 
this submission he was but following the example 
of his forefathers and carrying out the principles in¬ 
stilled into him by the education of his childhood. 
Pie not only believed that his nation had passed 
through great vicissitudes, and had enjoyed signal 
deliverances by the hand of God, but he believed 
likewise that in commemoration of them a variety 
of public and formal celebrations had been observed 
by his people from time immemorial—such as the 
passover in commemoration of the deliverance from 
Egypt. The belief of the Jew, consequently, was 
not like that of the Roman, a traditional legend, 
the truth or falsehood of which affected in no con¬ 
ceivable manner the condition of himself or of the 
people to whom he belonged ; but it was a belief 
bound up with the habits of his everyday life, in¬ 
separable from all his experience, connected with 
all the disasters of his race, identified with his 
deepest and most solemn convictions, perpetuated 
by the great public acts of his faith, as three times 
a year all the men of his race flocked to their holy 
city to celebrate the religious ordinances, every act 
of which was significant of some past event in his 
history. 

Yet if the Pentateuch was not the inspired work 
of Moses, this belief must have been utterly wrong 
after all—a mere idle and empty superstition. 
How then came the race thus widely dispersed to 
believe it, to accept it as a veritable witness of the 
past, and to accept a code of law entirely based 
upon it ? Trace the line of descent upward from the 
days of the Ptolemies, and we try in vain to find the 
period or conceive the circumstances which ad¬ 
mitted the rise and growth of such a prodigious 
error. Is it conceivable that the men of the resto¬ 
ration could be mistaken in the fact of the captivity 
from which they had just emerged, or could be de- 
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ceived in the fact that their ancient Scriptures were < 
in the hands of their fathers before them ? Could . 
the men of the captivity be mistaken in believing . 
in the Jerusalem which had been captured, with its < 
temple and services and ritual, or in the kingdom J 
which had been overthrown and the fertile land I 
which had been laid waste? Could the generations i 
who lived during the troubled times of the kings 
be mistaken in the fact of a kindred people with : 
whom they were at strife claiming the same descent . 
as themselves and acknowledging the same law of 
Moses, or as to the events which led to the fatal 
disruption of the grand empire of Solomon and 
David ? Could the men of Solomon’s days be mis¬ 
taken as to the erection of the temple and all the 
graphic details of sacrifice and service laid down 
in the law of Moses ? Could the men of David’s 
days be mistaken as to the bringing back of the 
ark from the land of the Philistines, or the men 
who instituted the monarchy under Saul be mis¬ 
taken in believing in the government of the 
Judges which preceded it ? Could the men who 
found themselves settled amid the warlike Ca- 
naanitish nations be mistaken in believing in the 
conquest of the land and the crossing of Jordan ; or 
the men who crossed Jordan as to the reality of the 
wanderings in the wilderness and the solemn insti¬ 
tution of the law amid the awful solemnities of 
Sinai ? That any one generation should have be¬ 
lieved in a definite and immediate past which never 
had an existence save in a kind of religious romance, 
and should have submitted to a law which was in¬ 
vented in their own days, under the conviction that 
they had themselves been educated in it from their 
earliest infancy, is the most incredible proposition 
ever submitted for human acceptance. If the Pen¬ 
tateuch be authoritative, and the events recorded 
in it historically true, then from this beginning every¬ 
thing follows in its order, each event springing con¬ 
sistently out of the event preceding it, and each 
generation inheriting the belief and the fortunes of 
the generation before it. If the Pentateuch be an 
imposture, and the events it records unhistorical, 
then the whole Jewish histoiy is a confused heap of 
irreconcilable contradictions. 

To take the facts of the books subsequent to the 
Pentateuch, and reduce them to anything like con¬ 
sistency, on the supposition that the Pentateuch 
itself is mythical, framing a connected and credible 
story out of them, is a task which baffles all human 
ingenuity. The only alternative appears to be to 
make a clean sweep of the history altogether; but 
this is no sooner proposed to the mind than both 
the past and the present lift up their protest against 
it. The past forbids it, because at many points the 
history of the Jew has come into contact with the 
history of the other great nations of antiquity, and 
to destroy the one would involve the destruction of 
the other likewise; for modern research has con¬ 
clusively proved the harmony of sacred histoiy with 
profane in a veiy considerable number of instances. 
The Mosaic authorship is expressly affirmed by 
Ilecatseus, Manetho, Lysimaclius, Tacitus, Juvenal, 
and Longinus. In regard to the Pentateuch itself, 
the Mosaic cosmogony, the scriptural account of 
the deluge, and the dispersion of mankind at Babel, 
receive confirmation from Berosus the Chaldsean; 
the ethnological list in Genesis is strongly corro¬ 
borated by the Babylonian monuments; the account 
of the exodus, by the distorted narrative of Manetho 
the Egyptian. Coming to later times, the Jewish 


conquest of Canaan is confirmed by an ancient 
Phoenician inscription noticed by three old writers ; 
David’s conquest of Syria by two heathen writers 
of repute ; the history of his relations with Hiram 
king of Tyre, by Herodotus, Dius, and Menander. 
Similar points of contact occur all down the history, 
till, in the period of the captivity, we emerge from 
the darkness of pre-historic times to the period of 
authentic history (see Rawlinson’s Bamp ton Lec¬ 
tures, and Ancient Monarchies). If the Jewish 
history be all fabulous, what becomes of the pro¬ 
fane? and how is it that the ancient Babylonian 
monuments, now yielding their precious stores of 
information to the diligence of modern inquiry, cor¬ 
roborate in so many points the statements of the 
sacred books. The two branches of history, the 
sacred and the profane, are so interwoven, that the 
denial of the one must involve likewise the denial 
of the other. Say that the past history of the Jew 
before the times of the Ptolemies is a myth alto¬ 
gether, and the history of the Egyptian, the Baby¬ 
lonian, and the Assyrian must become at least 
equally apocryphal. Acknowledge the history to 
be true, and the truth of the histoiy involves the 
divine authority of the Pentateuch which records 
it. 

But the witness of the present is not less decisive 
against the theory which would refuse credit to the 
ancient Jewish history altogether, than is the testi¬ 
mony of the past. For if the history be taken 
away, how is the existence of the Jew at the time 
of the Ptolemies to be explained, with his strange 
isolation, his intensely national peculiarities, his 
venerated Scriptures, and his grand traditions of 
the past ? Did the race spring into being in a day, 
and produce self-developed its own history and 
religion ? Still more, how is the Jew of the nine¬ 
teenth century to be accounted for? How comes 
he to exist? Whence is derived his distinctive 
nationality ? Plow is it that all his undying pecu¬ 
liarities survive the waves of time and change that 
have rolled over the world ? How is it that he 
still lives, as closely reflecting even now the spirit 
and character of the Pentateuchal law as the plastic 
wax bears the image of the stamp which is impressed 
upon it. Truly the effort to get rid of the super¬ 
natural in the past, by destroying the historic 
authority of the Pentateuch, only succeeds in trans¬ 
ferring the miracle into the present; for what less 
than miraculous becomes the existence of the Jew 
when the past is denied out of which alone he can 
have been produced ? 

But the argument is at least equally strong when 
we trace the line of proof upward from the time of 
the Ptolemies, in regard to the existence of the 
Jewish Scriptures, as in regard to the facts of Jew¬ 
ish history. The still extant Septuagint proves the 
existence of the O. T. Scriptures in their completed 
form at this date, and that they were universally 
received by the Jewish race as the authoritative 
and divinely-inspired compositions of the authors 
to whom they are ascribed. The Pentateuch, for 
instance, was implicitly received as being the work 
of Moses, and as supplying the divinely-ordained 
' platform on which the whole superstructure of 
Jewish polity and religion had been reared, and as 
; the authoritative record of it. To cast a doubt on 
■ its genuineness and sacred authority would have 
: been esteemed blasphemy. The case is strengthened 
i by the position held by the Pentateuch as the most 
l ancient of their writings, and as underlying, so to 
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speak, all the rest. For they were accepted not 
only as existing from former times, but as the first 
of a long series of sacred books, united by a regular 
historical sequence with each other, and all of them 
received from the tradition of the preceding times. 
The supposition, therefore, that the Pentateuch is 
unhistorical does not end with the destruction of 
the sacred authority of the Mosaic books, but de¬ 
stroys the authority of all the rest of the O. T. 
Scriptures likewise ; for all these without exception 
are founded on the authority of the Pentateuch 
and the historic reality of the events recorded in it. 
If this is denied, either the later books must be 
considered part of the same imposture as that which 
produced the Pentateuch in its connected form ; or 
their authors must have knowingly endorsed and 
availed themselves of this imposture; or, lastly, 
they must ignorantly have received human and 
imaginary compositions as veritable and divinely- 
inspired history. Either of these three alternatives 
is equally fatal to the sacred character of the post- 
Mosaic books of the O. T. canon. Hence it fol¬ 
lows that the blow which destroys the authority of 
the Pentateuch must be equally fatal to the entire 
canon of the O. T. 

But if so, on what conceivable principles is the 
fact to be explained, that the Jews at the date of 
authentic history undeniably believed in the autho¬ 
rity of all these books. If the books were all of 
them equally ancient, and had been handed down 
all together from a date indefinitely remote, the 
difficulty would have been much lessened. But 
they are a connected series of books—a chain, each 
link of which depended on the preceding link, and 
the last of which came down almost to their own 
times. Whatever influence national vanity may be 
supposed to have had in inducing them to accept 
the Pentateuch from the grand past with which it 
identified them, it could have had no place, at all 
events, in regard to the later books, which record 
the crying sins and the fatal decline of their church 
and nation. Each book of the series links itself 
on to the events of its appropriate epoch, and the 
continually lengthening chain was handed down by 
each generation to its descendants. Each book, 
therefore, brought with it its own verification and 
the verification of all that went before, till the 
whole line reached the days of Malachi, and was 
brought almost within the personal knowledge of 
the translators of the Septuagint. 

The enormous difficulty of even conceiving the 
possibility of a fraud under such circumstances is 
increased by the wide dispersion of the Jewish race, 
and. the mighty separation which' had divided the 
original people into two jealous if not hostile 
nations. If one portion of the dispersed had been 
disposed to acquiesce in the fraud, or, in the depth 
of their superstitious ignorance, had been induced 
to accept a religious romance composed by some 
member of the college of the prophets as the 
ancient Scriptures of their nation, still it is incon¬ 
ceivable that all the communities of Jews established 
in the different cities of the known world could 
have been brought to the same conclusion. Or if 
the exclusive and intense spirit of nationality by 
which they were actuated, and which becomes on 
this supposition itself an effect without a cause, 
can be believed to have accomplished even this 
result, it still remains to be conceived how the 
Samaritan people could have been induced to adopt 
the same belief, instead of indignantly protesting, 


as a people so sensitively jealous would inevitably 
have done, against what must have been either an 
enormous folly or a criminal imposture. Yet an 
independent Samaritan version of the Pentateuch 
carries the evidence for the national acceptance of 
the Mosaic writings as high as the times of Solomon 
and David, within little more than 400 years of 
the conquest of Canaan. Every theory hitherto 
suggested to explain the existence of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and the profound veneration entertained 
for them during all periods by the historic Jew, 
bristles with difficulties which contradict every ex¬ 
perience of human history, and every known prin¬ 
ciple of human conduct. 

The two lines of proof furnished respectively by 
the facts of Jewish life at the date of the Ptolemies, 
and by the authoritative existence of the Jewish 
Scriptures, must be regarded together before the 
force of the historical argument can be appreciated. 
In fact, the whole series of proofs authenticating 
the claims of the Pentateuch, whether drawn from 
the contents of Scripture or from the facts of 
history, constitute one body of positive evidence. 
Each part of it mutually gives and derives strength 
from every other part, and forms altogether a mass 
of testimony complete and indivisible. No profane 
composition in the whole world is authenticated 
by evidence for a moment capable of being com¬ 
pared with that which affirms the Mosaic author¬ 
ship and authority of the Pentateuch. The student 
who wishes to master the topics hastily touched in 
the foregoing sketch is referred to Stillingfleet’s 
Origines Sacrce; Prideaux, Connection of the O. and 
N. T.; Leslie’s Short and Easy Method ; Faber’s 
Horce Mosaics ; Graves On the Pentateuch ; Marsh’s 
Authe 7 iticity of the Five Books of Moses ; Hengsten- 
berg On the Pentateuch; Havernick’s Introduc¬ 
tion; Kurtz On the Old Covenant; Home’s Intro¬ 
duction by Ayre; and Macdonald’s Introduction , 
etc. An excellent digest of the argument will be 
found in Wine’s Commetitaries. 

The extreme reverence with which the Jewish 
people have ever regarded the Pentateuch supplies 
a strong confirmation to the evidence. For though 
the later books of the O. T. canon have been re¬ 
jected by some of the Jewish sects, no diversity of 
opinion has ever existed in regard to the five books 
of Moses. To their divine authority the whole 
Jewish race has at all times paid an allegiance as em¬ 
phatic as it has been almost unanimous. The Chris¬ 
tian church has accepted them with no less confi¬ 
dence, and regarded them with no less honour. If, 
instead of looking from the epoch of the Ptolemies 
backward to the past, we now turn our eyes to the 
other direction, and look from the same stand-point 
forward to the times of our Lord and his apostles, 
we shall see that the proofs of the inspired authority 
of the Pentateuch are still stronger to the Christian 
than to the Jew ; for in addition to the testimonies 
accepted by the Jew, he has other evidences of his 
own which the Jew does not recognise. There is 
additional strength in this fact, for his rejection of 
Christianity places the acceptance of the Pentateuch 
on the part of a Jew beyond the most remote sus¬ 
picion of partiality. 

It has already been remarked that references to 
the institutions, principles, and historical facts of 
the Pentateuch pervade the N. T. to at least as 
great a degree, if not greater, than the Old. 
Putting direct and verbal allusions for a moment 
1 out of the question, the facts and principles of the 
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old covenant so permeate the whole thought and 
language of the N. T. writers, that if they were 
taken away and relegated into the region of the 
mythical and the unhistorical, the N. T. would itself 
become unintelligible. The truth of its history and 
the reality of its religious institutions, as things still 
existing and familiarly known, is assumed equally in 
the Gospels as in the Epistles ; and the proof of this 
would suffer little appreciable diminution if the elabo¬ 
rate comments of the Epistle to the Hebrews were 
left altogether out of the question. But in addition to 
this, both our Lord and his apostles have left upon 
record testimonies both to the Mosaic authorship 
and to the divine authority of the Pentateuch of 
the most positive and explicit kind. Twelve times 
(Matt. xix. 7, 8 ; xxiii. 2 ; Mark x. 3 ; xii. 26; 
John iii. 14; v. 45, 46 ; vi. 32 ; vii. 19, 22, 23) 
our Lord referred to Moses by name. In fourteen 
places he has made reference to ‘ the law ; ’ in five 
of these coupling it with the name of the lawgiver ; 
and in one adding the significant declaration— 4 And 
the Scripture cannot be broken’ (Matt. v. 17, 
18, 40; xi. 13; xii. 5; xxii. 36, 40; xxiii. 23; 
Luke xvi. 17; John i. 17; vii. 19, 23; x. 34; 

xv. 25). Seven times our Lord quoted from 
the Pentateuch as from the authoritative word of 
God; three of these occasions being during his 
temptation, when the quotation will be found to 
involve not only the authority of the words, but 
also the historical verity of the facts in connection 
with which they were originally uttered (Deut. viii. 
3 compared with Matt. iv. 4, Luke iv. 4; Deut. 
vi. 16 with Matt. iv. 7; Deut. vi. 13 with Matt, 
iv. 10 ; Exod. xx. 12 with Matt. xix. 18 ; Lev. xix. 
18 with Matt. xix. 19 ; xxii. 39 ; Exod. iii. 6 with 
Matt. xxii. 32, Mark xii. 27, Luke xx. 37 ; Deut. 
vi. 5 with Matt. xxii. 37, Mark xii. 30, Luke x. 
27). On thirteen different occasions (Matt. viii. 4 ; 
x. 15; xi. 23 ; xvii. 3 ; xxiii. 35 ; xxiv. 37; Luke 

xvi. 29, 31 ; xvii. 28, 32 ; xx. 37 ; xxiv. 27 ; John 
iii. 14; vi. 31 ; viii. 17, 56), our Lord directly 
set the seal of his own authority to persons or 
events recorded in the Pentateuch. These in¬ 
stances are taken from our Lord’s personal history 
alone, and the limits of our article alone forbid the 
multiplication of similar instances from the teaching 
of the apostles. In regard to all these references, 
there are but two alternatives for adoption;—either 
the Pentateuch is the inspired book of Moses, and 
then our Lord gave authoritative testimony to what 
is true ; or the Pentateuch is not the inspired work 
of Moses, and then our Lord gave authoritative 
testimony to what is false. In the latter case we 
are shut up to the conclusion, either that our Lord 
believed what he stated, and was therefore deceived 
in attaching historical reality to persons and events 
which never had existence ; or else our Lord knew 
them to be false, and yet spoke of them as true, 
and therefore must have been a wilful deceiver. 
Neither supposition can be entertained without 
something akin to blasphemy. Belief in the 
divine nature and commission of the Son of God 
carries with it, therefore, belief in the divine autho¬ 
rity of the five books of Moses. A man who ac¬ 
cepts the truth of Christianity must accept likewise 
the truth of the Mosaic law, and the authority of 
the Pentateuch which establishes it. 

There is, however, another side to this argu¬ 
ment. If the truth of Christianity involves the 
acceptance of the Pentateuch, the disproof of the 
divine authority of the Pentateuch equally involves 


the denial of Christianity. Just in proportion as 
we draw tighter the links of the one argument, we 
equally draw tighter the links of the other. The 

N. T. Scriptures involve the authority of the Mosaic 
books; if, therefore, the Mosaic books can be 
proved to be unauthoritative, the N. T. must be 
founded on a falsehood ; and, whatever may be its 
apparent evidences, must itself necessarily be void 
of all authoritative obligation upon the human mind 
and conscience. It was not likely that the oppo¬ 
nents of Christianity would fail to perceive this re¬ 
sult, or would neglect this line of attack ; for 
there are manifest facilities for an attack upon the 

O. T., and especially upon its earlier portion, which 
do not attach to an attack upon the N. T. Scrip¬ 
tures, since the facts of Christianity fall within the 
recognised historic period, and were consequently 
enacted amid such a comparative blaze of light as 
to render all assaults upon them peculiarly embarras¬ 
sing. A glance at M. Coquerel’s able reply to 
Strauss will suffice to illustrate this. (This reply 
has been brought within the reach of the English 
reader by Dr. Beard’s Voices of the Church.) With 
the Mosaic books it is different. The remote an¬ 
tiquity of their date, and the consequent absence of 
those collateral proofs largely supplied by profane 
history to the later books of the O. T. canon, the 
condensed form of a narrative comprising the 
history of a thousand years within a few verses, 
the consequent absence of precise details, and of 
the connecting links between effects and their pro¬ 
minent causes, render the Pentateuch as favour¬ 
able a sphere as can be conceived for the exercise 
of a criticism, as arbitrary and capricious as it is 
destructive. It is a matter of familiar experience 
how, in the absence of some one part of a whole 
series, all the rest may appear unintelligible and 
even contradictory. An interesting example of 
this may be found in Ebrard, Kritik der Evang. 
Geschichte , sec. 72. In proportion to the remote 
distance of recorded events, and the condensed 
character of the outlines which alone have been 
preserved to us, will be the width of the door 
opened to the ingenious objections of a speculative 
criticism. It is natural, therefore, that the attacks 
of unbelief should have been long directed against 
the Pentateuch, as being, so to speak, the key of 
the position, and offering peculiar facilities for 
attack. It is true, indeed, that if Christianity 
were subverted, the authority of the Pentateuch 
might still be maintained to a certain degree, as in 
the case of modem Judaism. But, on the other 
side, if the authority of the Pentateuch be subverted, 
Christianity cannot possibly survive. 

The tendency of unbelief to take the shape of an 
assault upon the authority of the Pentateuch was 
first developed in the 2d century of the Chris¬ 
tian era. The form in which it first appeared in 
the teaching of the ancient Ebionites is so remark¬ 
able as to deserve a somewhat more extended notice 
than the limits of this article will make it possible 
for us to give to the subsequent disciples of free 
thought. But in one or other of the two divisions 
of the Ebionites, which Neander has respectively 
designated as the Pharisaic and the Essenian, almost 
every branch of modern rationalistic argument has 
been anticipated. It is tine that the Pentateuch 
was professedly placed by them in the first class of 
inspired writings; but it was maintained that the 
Mosaic books were made up of traditional frag¬ 
ments, that they had been many times re-written, 
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and that corrupting elements had been introduced 
into the purity of the original revelation. The 
genuineness of the Pentateuch was thus boldly 
assailed, and passages which appeared to conflict 
with the favourite hypothesis were got rid of by a 
critical charge of interpolation and corruption of 
the text. When it is added that the fall of man 
was rejected as being blasphemy against God, that 
the supernatural was disavowed, that the highest 
appeal was made to the inner human consciousness 
in contrast to an outward revelation, that the in¬ 
spiration of Scripture was referred to a general not 
a special action of the Holy Spirit upon the mind of 
the writers, that in the truth implanted by God in 
the depths of the human soul all other truth is con¬ 
tained, and that the revelation of the Divine Spirit 
does but awaken the consciousness of it, we find 
in this scheme the pregnant prototype of modern 
rationalism (see Neander’s Church History , London, 
Bohn, vol. i.) Other early heretics followed in the 
same path, such as several branches of the Gnostics 
and the Manicheeans, who boldly pronounced 
whatever conflicted with their own views in the 
Mosaic books to be corruptions of the original. 

When the spirit of religious inquiry began to 
move men’s minds, towards the close of the dark 
ages, these speculative objections again made their 
appearance. In the beginning of the nth cen¬ 
tury a learned few, Isaac Ben Jasos, maintained 
that portions of the Pentateuch belonged to a later 
age than the Mosaic, and referred them to the time 
of Jehoshaphat. In the 12th century Aben Ezra 
argued for the interpolation of some portions of 
the Pentateuch. In the 16th century John Carl- 
stadt and Masius held the same op.nion ; the 
former arguing from the impossibility of the law¬ 
giver recording his own death, and the latter con- 
jecturally ascribing their authorship to Ezra. In 
the 17th century the English deist Hobbes, and 
still more specially the celebrated Jew Spinoza, 
repeated the same attacks on the authority of the 
Mosaic books. The writings of Spinoza especially 
have been the great armoury out of which later 
writers have gathered their weapons. In the 
18th century a whole array of deistical writers— 
the third Earl of Shaftesbury, Collins, Tindal, 
Blunt, Toland, Morgan, Chubb, and Lord Boling- 
broke—followed in the same track, rejecting the 
Mosaic books as offensive to man’s self-respect, and 
repugnant to human reason. Unfortunately the 
line of argument which some professed friends of 
the Bible adopted in defence of it only served to 
increase the mischief. Already in the 17th cen¬ 
tury Dr. Spencer had endeavoured to show that 
the great object of the Mosaic ritual was to wean 
the Israelitish people from the idolatrous habits 
contracted by them in Egypt, and that with this 
view the utmost possible indulgence was accorded 
to their inclinations. His views were mainly 
adopted by Bishop Warburton in the next century. 
To the same school and about the same period be¬ 
longed the learned Michaelis. Dr. Geddes, a Ro¬ 
man Catholic divine, freely doubted both the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and the his¬ 
torical character of the narrative. At the close 
of the 18th century began the age of criticism, 
and of what has been called the ‘higher criticism’ 
of Germany. The historical scepticism of F. A. 
Wolf, professor of philosophy at Halle, led the way. 
Among the many disciples of historical criticism 
who claimed to pronounce the verdict of modem 


inquiry, a few names stand prominent as marking 
the successive theories in regard to the composition 
of the Pentateuch, which one after the other have 
been adopted and rejected. Thus, Astruc and 
Eichhorn are the authors of the document hypothe¬ 
sis, which regards the Pentateuch, and especially 
the book of Genesis, as a compilation from other 
earlier memoirs. The work of critical disintegra¬ 
tion still advancing, the number of supposed origi¬ 
nal writers was multiplied till the whole became 
torn into shreds, and hence arose the fragment 
hypothesis, of which Vater and De Wette may be 
taken as the representatives. Lastly followed the 
complement hypothesis of Tuch and Stahelin, 
which regards the Pentateuch as the work of two 
writers, the latter of whom revised and supple¬ 
mented the work of his predecessor. This repre¬ 
sents the last and existing phase of German ration¬ 
alistic opinion, of which Von Bohlen is one of the 
most extreme and conspicuous advocates. It is 
unnecessary to carry the list further. As regards 
our own country, the names of Dr. Davidson, Dr. 
Donaldson, the Essayists and Reviewers, and 
Bishop Colenso, are too familiarly known to make 
any sketch of their opinions necessary. On the 
other side, a number of valuable works have been 
published in vindication of the Pentateuch. Of 
these apologies the most important will be found to 
be among the Germans: the works of Hengsten- 
berg, Kurtz, and Havernick, which have been pub¬ 
lished in an English version by Messrs. Clark of 
Edinburgh. In the English, Stillingfleet’s Origines 
Sacra; Hora Mosaicce , by G. S. Faber; Dean 
Graves On the Pentateuch ; Blunt’s Undesigned Coin¬ 
cidences j Critical History of the O. T. Canon , by 
Moses Stuart; Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures; 
Hoare’s Veracity of Genesis; Marsden’s Mosaic 
Code , etc. 

Now, the objections urged against the Mosaic 
authorship and divine authority of the Pentateuch 
may be conveniently classed under four general 
heads—critical, historical, scientific, and moral. 
Any exhaustive statement of these objections would 
vastly exceed the possible limits of an article. We 
shall only supply brief particulars under each head 
to elucidate the ground and nature of the argument. 

1. Critical .—These are directed to prove that 
the Mosaic books are not the production of any 
one author, but consist of a variety of ancient frag¬ 
ments, which some later compiler has arranged 
into order; or, in another form of the objection, 
that they consist of traditional tales, subsequently 
shaped into a kind of religious romance, without 
any deliberate intention on the part of the compiler 
to give them historic authority. The grounds on 
which the objections are based are mainly three : 
(1.) Alleged repetitions in the narrative, indicating, 
as it is thought, a plurality of writers: thus Gen. 
ii. 1-7 is held to be a mere useless repetition of Gen. 
i. ; Gen. xxi. 9-21 is asserted to be only another 
version of Gen. xvi. 4-16; the sojourning of Isaac 
among the Philistines to be an imitation of the 
previous narrative of Abraham’s residence in Egypt 
(Gen. xiii. 10 ; xxvi. 1); and objections of a simi¬ 
lar kind have been urged against the genealogical 
lists of Gen. x. and xi. (2.) The alleged diversity 
of style, and, in some instances, the difference of 
terms and passages by which the book of Deutero¬ 
nomy is distinguished from the four books pre¬ 
ceding. Objectors on this ground forget the dis¬ 
tinctive nature of the circumstances under which 
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the last exhortations of the great lawgiver to the 
people were delivered, and how naturally the dif¬ 
ference of style arises from this difference of cir¬ 
cumstance. (3.) The main foundation of these 
critical objections rests on the diverse use of the 
names of God, ‘Elohim’ and ‘Jehovah.’ It is 
assumed that the use of ‘ Elohim’ marks an earlier 
writer, and the use of ‘ Jehovah’ a later. The 
English student may understand the degree in 
which the words are mutually used, by compar¬ 
ing, in the A. V., the expressions ‘ God ’ and 
‘ Lord God ;’ for instance, in Gen. ii. and iii. In 
its compound equally as in its simple form, the 
word ‘ Jehovah’ is confidently assumed to be the 
irrefragable mark of a later date. 

In regard to this class of objections, it is only 
necessary that two cautions should be borne in 
mind. We must remember that the supposition 
that Moses embodied ancient documents in his 
books, such as genealogical lists or accounts of 
events, is perfectly consistent with a devout belief 
in their inspired authority, so long as we recognise 
the divine guidance under which the lawgiver 
acted. Portions which admit of such a supposition 
derive authority, not from their original authors, 
but from the inspired prophet who has embodied 
them into his own composition. It is only when 
the theory is used to support a post-Mosaic author¬ 
ship that they become absolutely irreconcilable 
with a devout belief in their inspiration. It must 
also be borne in mind, that the use of the two 
words ‘ Elohim’ and ‘ Jehovah,’ and the rapid 
transition from one to the other in some cases, 
and the union of the two in other cases, admits of 
a totally different solution to that of the rational¬ 
istic objector. A close examination will show that 
in all cases the selection of the particular term is 
made intentionally, and has reference to the con¬ 
ditions of place, person, and time, under which it 
was employed, just as in the N. T. Scriptures vari¬ 
ous titles of God are used, but used with a most 
exact and appropriate relation to the whole nature 
of the context (see articles on Genesis). 

2. Historical .—It is most important to observe, 
that in no one single instance are these objections 
drawn from any comprehensive view of the relation 
in which the Pentateuch stands towards the later 
treatises, on the one side, or profane history upon the 
other. They are derived exclusively from a captious 
and capricious criticism of details. The publicity 
these objections have recently received makes it 
almost unnecessary to supply illustrative instances 
under this head. But we may mention the objec¬ 
tion raised to the number of the Hebrew people at 
the time of the exodus, the census of the people 
in the wilderness, and the number of the sacrifices 
alleged to have been required during the forty years’ 
wanderings. What it is important to bear in mind 
under this Jiead is the logical position which alone 
such difficulties can hold in relation to the general 
evidences for the Pentateuch. They are wholly 
devoid of force unless they prove an impossibility 
in the events against which they are alleged. If 
they simply prove our ignorance of details, they 
prove no more than that, in the condensed records 
of exceedingly remote events, many details must 
necessarily be omitted. A very small acquaintance 
with history is sufficient to show the influence 
which one single and apparently minute particular 
may exercise upon a whole series of events. Con¬ 
sequently, there is no necessity placed upon the 


Christian apologist, to prove that the events did 
take place in any one mode, or to tie his defence 
to one invariable explanation. All he needs to 
show is, that the events are possible ; to point out 
how they may have taken place, not to prove how 
they did take place. The different explanations of 
certain difficulties, for instance in relation to the 
birth of Hezron and Hamul, Gen. xlvi. 12, which 
have been offered by different writers, afford no 
handle to the unfriendly criticism to which they 
have been subjected ; but, wnen viewed in relation 
to the logical requirements of the argument, 
strengthen, in proportion to their number, the 
pleas in defence of the Pentateuch. 

3. Scientific .—This class of objections rests on 
alleged contradictions between the language of the 
Mosaic books and the facts of science. For in¬ 
stance, the Adamic creation is declared to contra¬ 
dict the conclusions of geology, inasmuch as the 
period required for bringing the crust of the earth 
into its existing condition must have included 
countless centuries, and not a brief period of six 
days. In the same way it is first argued, that the 
Scriptural narrative involves an universal deluge, 
and then, this meaning being assumed, that such a 
deluge, with all its accompanying circumstances, 
as recorded in Genesis, cannot have taken place 
without a miracle wholly stupendous. A third 
objection is grounded on the chronology of the 
Bible, and on the asserted fact, that the duration 
of man upon the earth has extended to a period 
at least exceeding four or five times over the 6000 
years allotted to him in the Pentateuch. A fourth 
objection is directed against the descent of all 
mankind from a single pair, and their primary 
migrations as recorded by Moses. It assumes 
that the physical peculiarities distinguishing the 
various races of the world are the results of a dif¬ 
ference in species, not of a variety caused by the 
influence of climatic, physical, and social circum¬ 
stances. There are many other minor objections 
of a more frivolous character, such as that which 
insists on fixing upon the word ‘ firmament,’ in 
Gen. i. 6, the sense of a permanent solid vault, 
and then pointing out the opposition in which such 
an idea stands to astronomical science; or such as 
the objection against the language of Joshua (x. 12), 
which is sufficiently answered by reference to the 
language of any modem almanac, and by the 
observation, that if the ancient Scriptures had been 
written in the terminology of science, they would 
have been simply unintelligible to the generation 
to which they were first given. But these captious 
difficulties are of little weight compared to the four 
objections mentioned above, all of which touch 
questions of the gravest importance. In addition 
to those general elements of error which we shall 
proceed to point out as belonging in common to 
all the modern objections urged against the Penta¬ 
teuch, there are some considerations bearing spe¬ 
cially upon this scientific class of difficulties to 
which it is necessary briefly to call attention. 

In regard to theories of the creation and the 
deluge, it is necessary to distinguish with the utmost 
possible precision between the language of Scrip¬ 
ture and any private interpretations of it. When 
the question is propounded, whether the six days 
of the Adamic creation were literal days of one re¬ 
volution of the globe, or were successive periods of 
time; when it is asked, whether the deluge was 
partial or universal, the particular opinion which 
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each man may form must not be fastened on the 
scriptural language, as if it were its necessary and 
only admissible interpretation. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged that opinions on either side are equally con¬ 
sistent with a devout acceptance of the inspired 
word. Experience teaches the necessity of this 
caution ; for the lessons of geology have compelled 
us to separate between the creation and the begin¬ 
ning of Gen. i. I and the Adamic creation of the 
later verses, and to allow the existence of untold 
periods between them. Now that we are accus¬ 
tomed to this, we find that the change of interpre¬ 
tation has not put any dishonour on the text, and 
we must feel that what has happened in regard to 
one verse may happen in regard to others. Modern 
science has undoubtedly proved the pre-existence 
of immense geological periods; but we are quite 
able to reconcile them with the scriptural narrative, 
either* on the hypothesis of the late lamented Hugh 
Miller, or on the optical hypothesis, of which the 
Rev. T. R. Birks is the living exponent. But we are 
not called to fix either one or the other inseparably 
upon the text. 

The truth is, that, with reference to the creation, 
we are not yet in a position, and perhaps we never 
shall be, even to enter upon the work of reconcilia¬ 
tion between Scripture and science. For the first 
preliminary is evidently to know what we are to 
reconcile; and till science can fix some acknow¬ 
ledged principles of cosmogony, it is evident that 
even the preliminary step cannot be taken. With 
the sole exception of the immense geological periods 
already referred to, science has hitherto settled 
nothing. Its advocates are still at war among 
themselves on the first principles of the scheme, 
uniformitarian and catastrophist arguing with equal 
vehemence for their conflicting theories. Till 
modern science can assert definite and acknow¬ 
ledged conclusions, it is manifestly premature to 
attempt a reconciliation between them and Scrip¬ 
ture. The attempt only gives rise to speculative 
interpretations full of danger. 

The same observation applies to the question of 
the deluge, and it may well be doubted whether the 
time is not at hand when that great catastrophe, as 
narrated in Scripture, will be accepted by men of 
science themselves as the true solution of many 
phenomena now referred to other causes. It is 
certain that the glacier hypothesis, now most in 
vogue among geologists, is weighted with the most 
enormous scientific difficulties. It is also observ¬ 
able that objections confidently urged against the 
ark and its capability of containing the animals 
which were miraculously gathered together into it, 
rest wholly on the unproved supposition that the 
fauna of the antediluvian age were as widely and 
equably dispersed over the surface of the globe as 
the fauna of the post-diluvian. But, however 
these questions may be finally solved, the apologist 
for the Pentateuch must stand by the text of Scrip¬ 
ture, and whether he believes in a partial deluge or 
an universal deluge, must not confuse the infallible 
text with his own fallible interpretation of it. 

Lastly, the state of the controversy relative to the 
antiquity of man and the origin of races, illustrates 
with peculiar force the crude and incomplete state 
of all scientific investigation on these subjects, and 
the consequent rashness of all conclusions drawn 
from them unfavourable to the authority of the 
Pentateuch. For the rationalistic attack is urged 
from two contrary directions, and is supported by I 


arguments directly contradictory to each other. 
On the one side we are told that the distinctive 
physical peculiarities of different human races are 
so deep, so irremovable, that they must be con¬ 
sidered to indicate diversity of species and not 
simply varieties of one species; that no climatic 
and social influences can explain them ; that con¬ 
sequently the races of men must have been created 
distinct, and the scriptural narrative which asserts 
the common descent of all mankind must be un¬ 
worthy of credit. On the other side, the very fact 
of an intelligent creation is called into question, on 
the ground that there are in the world no distinc¬ 
tions of fixed species, but only variations so mutable 
that all existing differences are the mere result of 
natural causes. The inevitable conclusion from 
such premises is, that all forms of life whatever are 
self-developed out of one common primal form, and 
the idea of creation becomes superfluous, for the 
original monad can scarcely be considered as less 
selfideveloped than all the forms'which have sprung 
from it. That such is the natural tendency of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of species we have a 
most impartial witness. ‘ This theory, when fully 
enunciated, founds the pedigree of living nature 
upon the most elementary form of vitalised matter. 
One step further would carry us back, without 
greater violence to probability, to inorganic rudi¬ 
ments, and then we should be called upon to re¬ 
cognise in ourselves, and in the exquisite elabora¬ 
tions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the 
ultimate results of mere material forces left free to 
follow their own unaided tendencies’ (Sir W. 
Armstrong at the British Association at Newcastle, 
1S63). On the one side, we are called to believe 
in the evidence of fixed species ; and on the other 
side, to believe in their non-existence. We are 
asked to believe that all living beings whatever, 
including man himself, have descended from original 
monads, and at the same time to believe that the 
races of mankind cannot have descended from a 
common parentage. The two arguments are totally 
irreconcilable, and till something like congruity 
can be introduced into our scientific theories, it is 
premature even to suggest their possible contradic¬ 
tion to the inspired authority of the Pentateuch. 

4. Moral .—This class of objections is so inde¬ 
finite in its nature as to make explanation and 
refutation, in the brief space of an article, equally 
difficult. They are all founded on the sufficiency 
of the human consciousness to pass a verdict on 
the propriety or impropriety of certain acts as¬ 
cribed to God in the Pentateuch. The form they 
take is, however, more subtle than this. Certain 
acts imputed to God are contrary to the ideal the 
human mind frames of the Deity; therefore it is 
argued that God cannot have done them, and con¬ 
sequently the books which attribute them to him 
cannot declare the truth, cannot be divinely inspired. 
The ideal God in the human consciousness is made 
into the standard whereby revelation is measured. 
For instance, it is argued that the destruction of 
the Canaanitish nations by the sword of Israel 
under express command was a cruel deed, at which 
the human mind revolts, and which it is impossible 
to believe that God can have done. Objections of 
the same kind are urged against the Mosaic law, 
both against its positive enactments, as in the case 
of slavery, and against the minute and apparently 
trivial character of many of its details. And then, 
in support of these allegations, a contrast is drawn 
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between the spirit of the Mosaic code and the spirit 
of the gospels and epistles. It will be enough for 
the present purpose to reply, that these objections 
rest almost entirely, and derive any force they may 
appear to have, from a misapprehension of the facts 
of the case, and an erroneous* estimate of the Mosaic 
code on the one side, and of the Christian dispen¬ 
sation upon the other. A candid examination of 
all the narrative shows that the destruction of the 
Canaanitish nations was purely a judicial act, 
wherein God was the judge and the people of Israel 
the authorised and divinely-appointed executioners. 

It will be found that the utmost care was taken to 
present the whole transaction in this specific aspect, 
and that this act of judicial severity stood in the 
sharpest possible contrast to the general tenor of 
the Mosaic law, which was tolerant, gentle, and 
singularly beneficent both in spirit and in its posi¬ 
tive provisions. Looking at the Pentateuch, we 
find in it the same law of love which we find in the 
gospels ; and looking at the gospel, we find in God 
the same attribute of punitive justice which stands 
conspicuous in the law. The argument may be 
carried farther, for the analogy between God’s char¬ 
acter and dealings in providence and his dealings 
in grace, as contained in the book of revelation, is 
close and exact in the highest degree. 

Into the details of these various objections, criti¬ 
cal, historical, scientific, and moral, this article 
will not further enter, partly from considerations 
of space, partly because many of them will be found 
treated in other articles of this publication. The 
student is referred, for their more formal refutation, 
to the almost voluminous literature which the contro¬ 
versy of the last few years has called into existence. 
With reference to the special form they have as¬ 
sumed in the Critical Examination of the Pentateuch, 
by Dr. Colenso, bishop of Natal, every information 
will be found in recent publications. The general 
questions of scholarship will be found ably handled 
in the Examination of Dr. Colenso’s work, issued 
by the late lamented Dr. M‘Caul. Reference may 
also be usefully made to Colenso"s Defections Exa¬ 
mined, by Dr. Benisch, a Jewish doctor. For the 
numerical calculations, the student should refer to 
the Exodus of Israel, by Rev. P. R. Birks, in 
which they are submitted to a searching examina¬ 
tion. For questions of topography, a smaller work 
by Professor Porter of Belfast, the well-known 
author of Five Years in Damascus, Murray’s Hand¬ 
book of Syria, etc., will be found full of valuable 
information. But, passing these details over, there 
are certain general considerations bearing upon 
them in common, the statement of which may well 
occupy the remainder of this article. 

In the first place, it will be seen that in the 
whole range of the rationalistic armoury, there has 
not been found a single argument to invalidate the 
positive historical evidences for the Mosaic author¬ 
ship and inspired authority of the Pentateuch, 
which have been rapidly and imperfectly sketched 
in the former part of this article. Not a single 
fact involved in the argument has been called into 
question ; not a single conclusion has been invali¬ 
dated. So completely do the positive evidence 
in favour of the Pentateuch, and the rationalistic 
objections against it, move upon different lines alto¬ 
gether, that if eveiy one of these objections could 
be substantiated, the positive evidence would yet 
remain where it was, and what it was before. Its 
force would not be weakened in one solitary point j 


nay, rather would be made stronger, would become 
not providential, which we believe it to be, but ac¬ 
tually miraculous. For if the rationalistic objec¬ 
tions could be substantiated, they would prove the 
Pentateuch to be no more than a series of tra¬ 
ditional fragments ; yet the structural unity of these 
fragments, and the historical links of proof which 
connect as with bands of adamant every one of 
these books with the marvellous national history of 
the Hebrew race, must be acknowledged to exist 
as they did before ; for, as we have said, there is 
not even an attempt made to invalidate them. Let 
it be said that the Pentateuch is really the inspired 
work of Moses, and the subsequent history of the 
Jew follows consecutively and naturally from it. 
But let it be said that the Pentateuch is unhistorical, 
and its recorded events fictitious, and the subsequent 
history becomes utterly inexplicable. Not only, 
therefore, do not these objections touch the force of 
the positive evidence in one single particular, but 
they invest it with a still higher character, and 
change the providential into the miraculous. 

If, however, this were the case, the position of the 
whole controversy would be singularly anomalous. 
For the positive historical evidence would authenti¬ 
cate the authority of the Mosaic books on the one 
side as strongly as the rationalistic objections would 
destroy it upon the other. In such a dilemma, we 
could only conclude the existence of some great 
fallacy in the one line of proof or in the other ; for it 
would be incredible that truth should be really two- 
sided, and should affirm and deny at the same time. 
But on which side lies the fallacy, and what is its 
character? The apologist for the Pentateuch may 
fairly claim the verdict even of his opponents that 
the fallacy is not in the positive historical argument, 
since his opponent makes no effort to overthrow it. 
He neglects it, he ignores its existence, he treats it as 
if it was not, but he makes no effort to controvert 
it. Thus, for instance, the recent publications of 
Bishop Colenso pass over the positive evidence in 
such absolute silence, that the reader is almost 
tempted to doubt the author’s knowledge of its 
very existence. It may, therefore, be fairly argued 
that the fallacy lies somewhere in the argument of 
the rationalistic objector. Nor have we to look 
far, before the false assumptions, which vitiate the 
whole process of hostile criticism and destroy the 
value of its every conclusion, meet the eye. The 
following brief notes must be accepted as indicating 
the source of the fallacy rather than defining or 
formally refuting it. But from what has been already 
stated, the following conclusions may be derived :— 
i. That the objections recently urged against the 
Mosaic authorship and authority of the Pentateuch 
are not the necessary result of modem research 
and of a more enlightened criticism, but are the 
re-echo of arguments some of which may be traced 
back nearly to the time of the apostles. It is not 
intended by this to deny their modem garb, or the 
ingenuity which has marshalled them, or the ad¬ 
vanced critical appliances which have been freely 
called into use, but only to deny their substantial 
novelty. We are therefore entitled to disavow the 
claim which has been made in their behalf, and to 
regard them not as the expression of modern criti¬ 
cism protesting against the ignorant errors of a past 
age, but as another effort of an old enemy, a new 
outburst of the sceptical spirit which has endea¬ 
voured, in past ages, to undermine the authority 
of the Bible, but which, baffled in times gone by, 
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has now renewed the attack with more refined 
weapons and a greater subtlety of argument than 
before. 

2. Through every class of objection which has 
hitherto been urged runs the common assumption, 
that the highest standard of truth and the last court 
of appeal lies in the human consciousness. In 
one sense it is most true that reason must be the 
arbiter of truth ; for we can exercise no faith unless 
we have first reasons on which to ground it. But 
then it is on the question of evidence that reason 
must be exercised. Have we the same evidence 
for believing the Pentateuch to be the work of 
Moses as we have for referring their respective 
works to Herodotus or Thucydides, Plato or Cicero? 
Is the evidence for the divine inspiration of the 
Pentateuch such as to compel us to accept it unless 
we are prepared to deny the force of similar evi¬ 
dence in matters of secular investigation ? If the 
answer must be in the affirmative, mere ci priori 
conjectures gathered out of the mind itself can have 
very little force against this evidence of facts. Yet 
it is the common vice of all the four classes of ob¬ 
jections enumerated, that they rest on some con¬ 
jectural assumption of the mind itself. The critical 
objections rest largely on the gratuitous assumption 
that two names for the Deity would not have been 
used by one and the same author, although the 
analogy of the N. T. Scriptures proves that a similar 
adaptation of the titles used to the context was the 
familiar habit of the apostolic writers. The historical 
objections rest on the supposition that at an enor¬ 
mous distance from the event the human mind is 
yet able so accurately to balance the antecedent 
probability or improbability of human transactions 
as to outweigh the evidence of positive documents. 
The scientific objections are dependent on the sup¬ 
position that theories in geological and ethnological 
science, about which men of science are themselves 
disagreed, are yet to be treated as if they were 
proved facts by which the language of Scripture 
must be tested and condemned. The moral ob¬ 
jections are based on the assumption that the human 
consciousness is an adequate measure of God, and 
that even with a very imperfect knowledge of all 
the facts of the case, it is competent absolutely to 
pronounce what things God did or did not do, 
what acts are worthy or unworthy of the divine 
character and government. In all these cases it is 
remarkable that rationalism works by no certain 
and recognised canons, but trusts wholly to what 
has been called an ‘historical instinct,’ and to con¬ 
clusions as arbitrary and capricious as the individual 
minds which form them. In proof of this, it is 
only necessary to allege the endless discrepancies 
of opinion among modern critics of the Pentateuch 
belonging to this school. Scarcely can any two be 
found to agree together either in their conclusions 
or their reasons for them : their only point in com¬ 
mon is opposition to the inspired Scriptures. Of the 
inherent uncertainty and waywardness of such criti¬ 
cism it is impossible to speak too strongly. The 
irrefragable grounds on which plain sense protests 
against such a mode of investigation are stated 
with great force by that distinguished scholar, the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis, in his lectures on the credibi¬ 
lity of ancient Roman history. 

. 3 - Another distinctive feature of these objections 
is the strict naturalism on which they are founded. 
Their advocates agree in discarding the supernatural 
that is, the miraculous—from the sacred history, 


and leaving no sphere for its operation. With 
them, to prove that an event could not have taken 
place without a miracle, is tantamount to proving 
that it has not taken place at all. Now, it must be 
remembered that the very hypothesis of the Bible 
involves the supernatural in the ordinary sense of 
the word ; for it claims to be a revelation from 
God, and as God is above nature, so a written 
communication of God to men must necessarily be 
beyond the sphere of the natural—that is, it must 
be miraculous. To object to Scripture that it con¬ 
tains the supernatural is to object to its being what 
it is—is to find fault with that very attribute without 
which a Bible, a divine revelation, could not possibly 
exist. While, therefore, on the one side, we should 
shrink from placing interpretations of our own on 
the Bible, which would needlessly multiply the 
necessities for miraculous interference, and so imply 
in the divine Being a prodigality of miracles which 
we know to be contrary to the whole economy of 
his government; on the other hand, we must not 
shrink from believing an event because it is mira¬ 
culous. A man who believes in God must believe 
in the possibility of miracles. For a God incapable 
of acting would be no God; and the actings of a 
God must necessarily be supernatural—that is, 
more or less miraculous. Nor should it be for¬ 
gotten that with the Omnipotent there can be no 
degrees of great or little, of easy or difficult. What 
seems to us a stupendous miracle may be really no 
more than what seems to us a small one, and it is 
even conceivable that the greater miracle may hold 
the balance of creation more even, and consequently 
imply less disturbance in the ordinary order of 
things, than the lesser one may do. At all events, 
objections resting on a disbelief in the supernatural 
must be void of all weight to the mind of a believer 
in the existence and government of an intelligent 

4 - Lastly, it must not be supposed that all 
criticism on the internal contents of Scripture is 
necessarily adverse criticism. The protest lies 
against modern criticism, not because it is destruc¬ 
tive, but because it is false. The study of the con¬ 
tents of Scripture has already been productive of 
great results, and may be expected, as it is more 
devotedly pursued, to be productive of still greater. 
For instance, Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences, and 
Birk’s Exodus of Israel , will be found not only to 
remove objections, but to point out latent unities 
and harmonies which constitute a positive argument 
for the authority of the Pentateuch of the most 
conclusive kind. It is in this storehouse that the 
most effective weapons of the Christian apologist 
must after all be found. 

The remembrance of these principles will guide 
the student through many apparent difficulties, 
and enable him to discern the latent fallacy that 
vitiates the whole processes of rationalistic criticism. 
That there exist difficulties of detail in the explana¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch which our present knowledge 
does not enable us to remove, and which very pro¬ 
bably never will be removed on this side of the 
better world, may be most readily admitted; but 
the great lines of evidence in proof of the Mosaic 
authorship and inspired authority of the Pentateuch 
have never yet been shaken. And inasmuch as 
the proof is based on common principles of evi¬ 
dence lying at the bottom of all human know¬ 
ledge whatever, it never can be overthrown unless 
we are prepared to overthrow the whole struc- 
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ture of human belief at the same time. The I 
structural unity of the Mosaic books ; the in¬ 
timate identity subsisting between the events and 
the books which record them ; the close inter¬ 
dependence on which the Pentateuch stands both 
towards the subsequent books of the O. and N. T. 
canon, and towards the whole course of national 
Jewish history; the support which the history of 
the Plebrew nation derives at many points of con¬ 
tact from profane history, and signally from re¬ 
cent topographical and antiquarian discovery; the 
strength of the general historical argument con¬ 
trasted with the weakness of the detailed objections, 
their variable and capricious character, and their 
claim to make the inward consciousness of man 1 
the ultimate criterion of truth on which they rest— 
all lead to the same conclusion. The most search¬ 
ing investigation which all the appliances of modem 
criticism enable us to exercise, only ratifies the con¬ 
clusion of a devout faith in recognising in the Pen¬ 
tateuch the most ancient and certain of histories, 
standing in the highest class of historical credibility, 
because authenticated by the personal knowledge 
of the man who was the principal actor in the 
events; and claiming the implicit obedience of 
faith, as being stamped with the indelible signet of 
divine inspiration.—E. G. 

[Literature. —On the critical history of the 
Pentateuch the following works are the most im¬ 
portant :—The Einleitungen of Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, Plavernick (translated by A. 
Thomson, Edin., 1850), and Bleek; Davidson’s 
Introduction to the 0 . T.; Horne’s Introduction , 
by Ayre ; Ranke, Untersuchungen iiber den Pent., 

2 bde, Erlangen 1834-40; Hengstenberg, Die 
Authcntie des Pent. , 2 bde, Ber. 1836-39 (translated 
by Ryland, 2 vols. 8vo); Konig. A/ttest. Studien , 

2 parts, 1839; Bertheau, Die sieben gruppen Mos. 
Gesetz . . . ein beitrag zur Kritik d. Pent., Gott. 
1840; Stahelin, Krit. untersuch. iib. d. Pent., etc., 
Ber. 1843 ; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel bis 
Christies , bd. i.; C. von Lengerke, Kenaan, Volks- 
und Religions-Gesch. Israels, Konigsb. 1844; War- 
burton, Divine Legation of Moses , 1738-1765 ; 
Faber, Horce Mosaics, 2 vols., 1800, 1817; Ha¬ 
milton, The Pentateuch and its Assailants, Edin. 
1852 ; Colenso, The Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua critically examined, Loud. 1863, etc. ; The 
Historic Character of the Pentateuch vindicated, in 
reply to Colenso , by a Layman of the Church of 
England, 1863; The Mosaic Origin of the Pent, 
considered, by the same, 1864 ; Birks, The Exodus 
of Israel, its Difficulties examined, 1863 ; and very 
many other works [see above] called forth in reply 
to Colenso. 

Astruc, Conjectures sur les memoires origineaux 
dont il paroit que Moise s'est servi pour composer le 
livre de la Genese, 1753; Ewald, Die Composition 
der Genesis Kritisch untersucht, 1823 ; Drechsler, 
Die Einheit und Echtheit der Genesis, 1858 ; Hup- 
feld, Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art Hirer 
Zusammenhang, 1853 ; Graves, Lectures on the 
Four Last Books of the Pentateuch , 1807, and often ; 
Riehm, Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab , 
1854- 

Commentaries. — On the Five Books —Abar- 
banel, Yen. a.m. 5339 (ed. Ter. a J. van Bashuy- 
sen, Han. 1710) ; Jarchi [Rashi], Saloniki 1515, 
and often since (Ubersetzt von L. Hatmann, Bon. 
1833 ; von L. Dukes, Prag. 1838) ; Ainsworth, 
LoncL 1639, fol., Glasg. 1843, 2 vols. 8vo ; Bon- 


I frere, Antw. 1625 ; Osiander, Tiib. 1676; Kidder, 
Lond. 1694, 2 vols. 8vo; Mendelsohn, Berl. 
1780-83, 5 vols. 8vo (Latine vers, cum textu orig., 
Onkelosi interpret, et Jarchi comment, a Pleinemann, 
Berl. 1831-33, 5 vols. 8vo); Vater, Halle 1802-5, 

3 vols. 8vo ; Rosenmiiller (Scholia in compend. 
red.), Lips. 1828; Amheim, Glogau 1840; Baum- 
garten, Kiel 1843-44, 2 vols. 8vo ; Keil, 4 vols. 
8vo, Edinb. 1864-5. Gn Genesis —Musculus, Bas. 

1 554 (1565, 1600), fol. ; Calvin (ed. nov. cur. 
Hengstenberg, Berl. 1838, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Mercer, 
Gen. 1598, fol. ; Pareus, Francof. 1609, 4to; 
Willet, Lond. 1622 ; Ugen, Halle 1798 ; A. Fuller, 
Lond. 1806 ; Rosenmiiller, Lips. 1788 (1798, 
1821); Von Bohlen, Leipz. 1835; Tuch, 1838; 
Delitzsch, Leipz. 1853, 3ded. 1861; Knobel, Leipz. 
1852 ; Murphy, Edin. 1862; Lange, Vielefeld 1864. 
On Exodus —Willet, Lond. 1632 ; Revet, Leyd. 
1634; Rosenmiiller, Lips. 1788 (1799, 1822); 
Knobel, 1858. On Leviticus —Willet, 1632; Dassov., 
Kiel 1707 ; Bonar, Edin. 1846, 2d ed. ; Knobel, 
1858. On Numbers — Attersol, Lond. 1618 ; 
Rosenmiiller, Lips. 1789 (1800, 1824) ; Knobel, 
1861. On Deuteronomy —Gerhard, Jena 1657, 
4to ; Macabaeus [Mac Alpin], Lond. 1563 ; Rosen- 
miiller, 1789, seq. ; Schulz, 1859 ; Knobel, 1861.] 

PENTECOST (HevTrjKoo’Trj, scil. i)fiipa), the 
second of the three great annual festivals on which 
all the males were required to appear b.efore the 
Lord in the national sanctuary, the other two being 
the Feasts of Passover and Tabernacles. 

1. Name and its signification. —This festival is 

called— i. Jn, eopr 77 e^donddcov, solem- 

nitas hebdomadorum , the Festival of Weeks (Exod. 
xxxiv. 22 ; Deut. xvi. 10, 16; 2 Chron. viii. 13), 
because it was celebrated seven complete weeks, or 
fifty days, after the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 15, 16) ; 
for which reason it is also called in the Jewish 
writings DP D'E^DIl in (comp. Joseph, de Bell. 
Jiul. ii. 3. 1), whence rj/x^parijs UevTTjKocrTTjs (Tob. 
ii. 1 ; 2 Maccab. xii. 32 ; Actsii. I ; xx. 16; I Cor. 
xvi. 8), the Latin Pentecoste, and our appellation 
Pentecost, ii. T’Vpn ill, the festival of the harvest 
(Exod. xxiii. 16), because it concluded the harvest of 
the later grains, iii. D'H'DIH DP, iintya t&v v 4 wv, 
DIES PRIMITIVORUM, ‘ the day of first-fruits'' (Num. 
xxviii. 26), because the first loaves made from the 
new corn were offered on it on the altar (Lev. xxiii. 
17), for which reason Philo {Opp. ii. 294) calls it 
eopTT] TrpuToy€W 7 ]p.dT(i}v. iv. It is also denominated 
in the post-canonical Jewish writings ill, 

the festival of conclusion, i. e., of the Passover, or 
simply fray {comp.TrevTrjKocrTT], ^/E/3pa?oi’Acra/)S-a 
[ = Krn^y, Chaldee] kclKovctl, (rr)p.aLvei tovto 
TreprrjKoaT^v, Joseph. Antiq. iii. 10. 6 ; Mishna 
Bikkurim, i. 3, 7, 10; Posh Ha-Shana, i. 2; 
Chagiga , ii. 4), because it completed what the 
Passover commenced; and v. IJJTPn JPID }DT, the 
time of the giving of our law, because the Jews be¬ 
lieve that on this day the revelation of the decalogue 
took place. 

2. The time at which this Festival was celebrated. 
—The time fixed for the celebration of Pentecost 
is the fiftieth day reckoning from ‘ the morrow after 
the Sabbat/d (fD^ri mriDO) of the Passover (Lev. 
xxiii. 11, 15, 16). The precise meaning, however, 
of the word in this connection, which deter¬ 
mines the date for celebrating this festival, has been 
matter of dispute from time immemorial. The 
Boethusians (D'DIIYO) and the Sadducees in the 
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time of the second Temple ( Mishna, Menacholh, 
x. 3), and the Karaites since the 8th century of the 
Christian era (comp. Jehudah Hedessi, Eshkol I/a- 
Kopher , Alphab. 221-224 ; ibid., p. 85 b), took 
Pine? in its literal and ordinary sense as denoting 
the seventh day of the week, or the Sabbath of creation, 
and maintained that the omer was offered on the 
day following this weekly Sabbath, which might 
happen to fall within the seven days of the Pass- 
over, so that Pentecost would always be on the first 
day of the week. But against this it is urged that 
— i. Josh. v. 11, where riDDH mTOD is used for 
rO&yn mriDft, shows that in Lev. xxiii. 11 
denotes the first day of Passover, which was to be 
a day of rest. ii. The definite article in in 

Lev. xxiii. 11 refers to one of the preceding festival 
days. Hi. The expression D 2 W is also used for the 
day of Atonement (Lev. xxiii. 32), and the plural 
prOt? is applied to the first and eighth days of 
Tabernacles (ibid., ver. 39) and the Feast of Trum¬ 
pets (ibid., xxiii. 24), as well as to week (Lev. xxiii. 

15 ; xxv. 8) ; hence this use of <jd( 3 ( 3 aTov in the 
N. T. (Mark xvi. 2, 9; Luke xviii. 12). iv. Ac¬ 
cording to Lev. xxiii. 15 the seventh week, at the 
end of which Pentecost is to be celebrated, is to be 
reckoned from this Sabbath. Now, if this Sabbath 
were not fixed, but could happen on any one of 
the seven Passover days, possibly on the fifth or 
sixth day of the festival, the Passover would in the 
course of time be displaced from the fundamental 
position which it occupies in the order of the annual 
festivals, v. The Sabbatic idea which underlies 
all the festivals, and which is scrupulously observed 
in all of them, shows that the reckoning could not 
have been left to the fifth or sixth day of the festival, 
but must have fixedly begun on the 16th of Nisan. 
Thus, each Sabbath comes after six even periods — 
1. the Sabbath of days, after six days ; 2. the Sab¬ 
bath of months, after six months; 3. the Sabbath 
of years, after six years; 4. the Sabbath of Sab¬ 
batic years, after six Sabbatic years; 5. the Sab¬ 
bath of festivals=the Day of Atonement, after six 
festivals [Festivals; Jubilee, the Year of]; 
hence the Sabbath of weeks, i. e., Pentecost, must 
also be at the end of six common weeks after Pass- 
over, which could be obtained only by reckoning 
from the 16th of Nisan, as this alone yields six 
common weeks ; for the first week during which the 
counting goes on belongs to the feast of Passover, 
and is not common ; and vi. The Sept. (ij iiratpiov 
ttjs TrpibTTjs), Josephus (rfj devrtpq. r&v dfypcop ijptpg ., 
Antiq. iii. 10. 5. 6), Philo (Opp. ii. 294), Onkelos 
(N2D NDP "lfDD), and the synagogue, have under¬ 
stood it in this way and acted upon it, and most 
Christian commentators espouse and defend the 
traditional interpretation. Still more objectionable 
is the hypothesis of Iditzig (Osiern tend Pfingsten, 
Pleidelberg 1837), defended by Hupfeld (Deprimit. 
et vera festorum ap. Hebrceos ratione, ii. 3, scq.), 
and Knobel (Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus, 
Leipzig 1857, p. 544), that the sacred or festival 
year of the Ilebrews always began on the Sabbath, 
so that the 7th (i. e., the first day of Passover), the 
14th (i.e., the last day of the festival), and the 21st 
of Nisan, were always Sabbath days ; and that the 
omer was offered on the 22d day of the month, 
which was ‘ the morrow after the Sabbath’ termi¬ 
nating the festival, and from which the fifty days 
were reckoned (Hitzig, Hupfeld), or that the omer 
was offered on the 8th of the month, which was 
also 4 the morrow after the Sabbath,’ thus prevent¬ 


ing it from being post festum (Knobel). It will be 
seen that this hypothesis, in order to obtain Sab¬ 
baths for the 14th and 21st days of the month as the 
beginning and termination of Passover, is always 
obliged to make the religious new year begin on a 
Sabbath day, and hence has to assume a stereo¬ 
typed form of the Jewish year, which as a rule 
terminated with an incomplete week. Now this 
assumption— i. Is utterly at variance with the un¬ 
settled state of the Jewish calendar, which was con¬ 
stantly regulated by the appearance of the disc of 
the new moon [New Moon, Festival of the] ; 
ii. It rudely disturbs the weekly division, which is 
based upon the works of creation, and which the 
Jews regarded with the utmost sanctity ; and iii. 
It is inconceivable thai the Mosaic law, which, as 
we have seen, regarded the Sabbatic division of 
time as so peculiarly sacred that it made it the basis 
of the whole cycle of festivals, would adopt a plan 
for fixing the time for celebrating the Passover 
whereby the last week of almost every expiring 
year is to be cut short, and the hebdomadal cycle, 
as well as the celebration of the Sabbath, be inter¬ 
rupted (comp. Keil On Leviticus xxiii. 11). It is 
therefore evident that the Jews, who during the 
second Temple kept Pentecost fifty days after the 
16th of Nisan, rightly interpreted the injunction 
contained in Lev. xxiii. 15-22. The fiftieth day, 
or the feast of Pentecost, according to the Jewish 
canons, may fall on the 5th, 6th, or 7th of Sivan 
(|PD), the third month of the year from the new 
moon of May to the new moon of June (Posh Ha- 
Shana, 6 b ; Sabbath, 87 b). 

3. The manner in which this Festival was cele¬ 
brated. —Not to confound the practices which ob¬ 
tained in the course of time, and which were called 
forth by the ever-shifting circumstances of the 
Jewish nation, we shall divide the description of 
the manner in which this festival was and still is 
celebrated into three sections, viz.—A, The Pen- 
tateuchal ordinances as to how it is to be cele¬ 
brated. B, The post-exile mode in which it was ob¬ 
served ; and C, How it is kept to the present day. 

A. The Pentateuchal ordinances. — The Mo¬ 
saic enactments about the manner in which 
this festival is to be celebrated are as follows :— 
On the day of Pentecost there is to be a holy 
convocation ; no manner of work is to be done 
on this festival (Lev. xxiii. 21 ; Num. xxviii. 26) ; 
all the able-bodied male members of the con¬ 
gregation, who are not legally precluded from it, 
are to appear in the place of the national sanctuary, 
as on Passover and Tabernacles (Exod. xxiii. 14, 17 ; 
xxxiv. 23), where 4 a new meat-offering’ (nriJE) 
ntsnn) of the new Palestine* crop (Lev. xxiii. 16 ; 


* (Lev. xxiii. 17) has been ex¬ 

plained by the Jewish canons, which obtained dur¬ 
ing the time of the second temple, as an ellipsis 
for DDhTD^D (Num. xv. 2), the land of 

your habitations , i.e., Palestine (Menachoth, 77 b, 
with Mishna, Menachoth , viii. 1); hence the render¬ 
ing of Jonathan b. Uzziel’s reputed Chaldee para¬ 
phrase, pS'UDniD 1DND, the Sept, airb rijs kcltoi- 
idas bpwv,fromyour habitation, in the singular refer¬ 
ring to Palestine; the remark of Rashi, Db'fUEPIDD 

nxinD i6\ front where your habitations are, 
but notfrom any part outside the land, i.e., of Israel; 
Rashban (in loco ) and Maimonides (lad Ha- 
Chezaka, Hilchoth Tamidin U-Mosaphin, viii. 2), 
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Num. xxviii. 26; Deut. xvi. 10), consisting of two 
unleavened loaves, made respectively of the tenth of 
an ephah ( = about 34 quarts) of the finest wheaten 
flour (Exod. xxxiv. 18 ; Lev. xxiii. 17), is to be 
offered before the Lord as firstlings (D* , "VLD 3 , Exod. 
xxxiv. 17), whence this festival derived its name, 
the day of 'firstlings (D'TDD DP, Num. xxviii. 26). 
With the two loaves were to be offered as a bumt- 
offering seven lambs of the first year and without 
blemish, one young bullock, and two lambs, with 
the usual meat and drink offerings ; whilst a goat 
is to be offered as a sin-offering, and two lambs of 
the first year are to be offered as a thanksgiving 
or peace-offering (Lev. xxiii. 18-20). The peace¬ 
offering, consisting of the two lambs with the two 
firstling loaves, are to be waved before the Lord 
by the priests. These are to be additions to the 
two loaves, and must not be confounded with the 
proper festival sacrifice appointed for Pentecost, 
which is given in Num. xxviii. 27, and which is to 
be a burnt-offering, consisting of two bullocks, 
one ram, and seven lambs. That these two pas¬ 
sages are not contradictory, as is maintained by 
ICnobel ( Comment . on Lev. xxiii. 15-22) ; Vai- 
hinger (Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. s. v. Pfingstfest , 
p. 480), and others, but refer to two distinct sacri¬ 
fices, viz., one to accompany the wave-loaves fy 

or6n, Lev. xxiii. 18), and the other the properly 
appointed sacrifice for the festival (Num. xxviii. 27), 
is evident from the context and design of the enact¬ 
ments in the respective passages, as well as from the 
practice of the Jews in the temple, where both 
prescriptions were obeyed. Hence Josephus, in 
summing up the number of animal sacrifices on this 
festival, says that there were fourteen lambs, three 
young bullocks, and three goats ; the number two , 
instead of three goats, being manifestly a tran¬ 
scriber’s error, as Vaihinger himself admits (Anth/. 

iii. 10. 6). When Vaihinger characterises this state¬ 
ment of Josephus 4 as one of the many exegetical 
and historical blunders of the Jewish historian,’ and 
maintains that it does not follow from Afenachoth, 

iv. 2 ; we can only say that—I. Josephus simply 
describes what he himself saw in the temple, and 


who rightly distinguish between as here 

used, and DDYDt^lD (Exod. xii. 20 ; xxxv. 3 ; 
Lev. iii. 17; vii. 26; xxiii. 3, 14, 21; Num. 
xxxv. 29), the former referring to injunctions which 
are binding in the land of Canaan, and the latter 
to commandments to be observed in every place, 
or wherever the Jews might reside; comp. Rashban 
on Lev. xxiii. 16. The rendering of the Vulgate 
(ex omnibus habitaculis vestris ), therefore, which is 
followed by Luther (aus alien eueren Wohnungen ), 

inserting ion, is most arbitrary and unjustifiable. 
Inadmissible too, is the opinion of Calvin, Osian- 
der, George ( Die alt. jiid. Feste , pp. 130, 273), 
etc., that tzuo loaves were brought out of every house, 
of at least out of every town, based upon the plural 
DDTDt^lDD, or the view of Vaihinger (in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopadie, s. v. Pfingstfest , p. 479) ; 
and Keil (on Lev. xxiii. 17), that the plural 
D 3 TOPD is used in a singular sense, i. e., from 
one of.your habitations (comp. Gen. viii. 4; Judg. 
xii. 7 ; Neh. vi. 2 ; Eccl. x. 1) ; and denotes that 
the two loaves are to be offered from the habita¬ 
tions of the Israelites, and not from those pre¬ 
pared for the sanctuary or from its treasury. 

VOL. in, * 


| what ever}’- ancient Jewish document on the same 
subject declares ; 2. The third section of the very 
Mishna ( Menachoth , iv. 3) which Vaihinger quotes 
distinctly declares — ‘The kind of sacrifice pre¬ 
scribed in Numbers [xxviii. 27] was offered in the 
wilderness, and the kind of sacrifice enjoined in 
Leviticus [xxiii. 18] was not offered in the wilder¬ 
ness ; but when they [i. e., the Israelites] entered the 

promised land they sacrificed both kinds’ (foC> 

HDNn bi aaa»a aap DHipsn e'Dina niDKn 
ixaB’D 131 D 3 aap i 6 D':na mina 

1 ^X 1 nip); see also the Gemara on this Mishna, 
Babylon Menachoth, 45 b, where the reasons are 
given more largely than in the Mishna, why the 
former kind of sacrifice was not offered in the wil¬ 
derness ; and 3. Maimonides, who also summarises 
the ancient canons on these two kinds of sacrifices 
for Pentecosts, shows beyond the shadow of a doubt 
how these enactments were carried out in the 
second temple. He says, ‘ On the fiftieth day, 
counting from the offering of the omer, is the feast 
of Pentecost and Azereth (rn^*V) • Now, on this day 
additional sacrifices are offered, like the additional 
ones for New Moon [New Moon, the Feast of], 
consisting of two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs, 
all of them being burnt-offerings, and of a goat as 
sin-offering. These are sacrifices ordered in Num. 
xxviii. 26, 27, 30, and they constitute the addition 
for the day. Besides this addition, however, a new’ 
meat-offering of two loaves is also brought, and 
with the loaves are offered one bullock, two rams, 
and seven lambs, all burnt-offerings; a goat for a sin- 
offering, and two lambs for a peace-offering. These 
are the sacrifices ordered in Lev. xxiii. 18. Hence 
the sacrifice on this day exceeds the two daily sacri¬ 
fices by three bullocks, three rams, fourteen lambs 
(all these twenty animals being a burnt-offering) ; 
two goats for a sin-offering, which are eaten ; and 
two lambs for a peace-offering, which are not eaten ’ 
(lad Ila-Chezaka Hilchoth Tamidin U-Mosaphin, 
viii. 1). Besides the two loaves with their accom¬ 
panying sacrifices, and the special festival sacrifices 
which were offered for the whole nation, each in¬ 
dividual who came to the sanctuary was expected 
to bring, on this festival, as on Passover and the 
feast of Tabernacles, a free-will offering according 
to Jus circumstances (Deut. xvi. 10-12), a portion 
of which was given to the priests and Levites, and 
the rest was eaten by the respective families, who 
invited the poor and strangers to share it. 

B. The post-exile observance of this Festival .— 
More minute is the information in the non-canoni- 
cal documents about the preparation of the sacri¬ 
fices and the observance of this festival in and 
before the time of Christ. The pilgrims went up 
to Jerusalem the day previous to the commence¬ 
ment of the festival, w r hen they prepared every¬ 
thing necessary for its solemn observance ; and the 
approach of the holy convocation was proclaimed, 
in the evening by blasts of the trumpets. The 
altar of the burnt-sacrifice was cleansed in the first 
night-watch of the preparation-day, and the gates 
of the temple, as well as those of the inner court, 
were opened immediately after midnight for the 
convenience of the priests, who resided in the city, 
and for the people, who filled the court before the 
cock crew, to have their burnt-sacrifices and 
thanksgiving offerings duly examined by the priests. 
When the time of sacrifice arrived, the daily mom- 
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ing sacrifice was first offered, then the festival 
sacrifices prescribed in Num. xxviii. 26, 27, 30, 
whilst the Levites were chanting the Great Mattel , 
in which the people joined [PIallel] ; whereupon 
the congregation solemnly and heartily thanked 
God for the successful harvest, and the loaves of 
the new corn, with the accompanying sacrifices 
prescribed in Lev. xxiii. 18, were offered to the 
Lord. The two loaves for the wave-offering were 
prepared in the following manner :—‘ Three seahs 
of new wheat were brought into the court of the 
temple; they were beaten and trodden like all meat¬ 
offerings, and ground into flour, two omers ( = 34 
quarts) of which were sifted through twelve sieves, 
and the remainder was redeemed and eaten by any 
one. The two omers of flour, of which the two loaves 
were made, were respectively obtained from a seah 
and a half .... kneaded separately and baked 
separately. Like all meat-offerings, they were 
kneaded and prepared outside, but baked inside 
the Temple, and did not set aside the festival, much 
less the Sabbath, so that they were baked on the day 
preceding the festival. Hence, if the preparation 
day piD DP my) happened to be on a Sabbath, 
the loaves were baked on Friday (DDt^ my), and 
eaten on the third day after they were baked, 
which was the feast day. They were leavened 
loaves according to the declaration of the law, and 
made as follows :—The leaven was fetched from 
some other place, put into the omer, the omer filled 
with flour, which was leavened with the said leaven. 
The length of each loaf was seven handbreadths ; 
the breadth, four handbreadths; and the height, 
four fingers (Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka Hil- 
choth Tamidin U-Mosaphin, via. 3-10, with Mishna 
Menachoth , vi. 6,, 7 ; xi. 2 ; iv. 9). The two 
loaves thus prepared were then offered as wave- 
offerings, with two lambs, constituting the peace¬ 
offering, in the following manner : — ‘ The two 
lambs were brought into the Temple and waved 
together by the priest while yet alive, as it is 
written, ‘and he shall wave them ... a wave¬ 
offering ’ (Lev. xxiii. 20); but if he waved each 
one separately, it was also valid, whereupon they 
were slain and flayed. The priest then took the 
breast and the shoulder of each one (comp. Lev. 
vii. 30, 32), laid them down by the side of the two 
loaves, put both his hands under them, and waved 
them all together as if they were one, towards the 
east side—the place of all wave-offering—doing it 
forwards and backwards, up and down ; but it 
was also valid if he waved each separately. Here¬ 
upon he burned the fat of the two lambs, and the 
remainder of the flesh was eaten by the priests. 
As to the two loaves, the high-priest took one of 
them, and the second was divided among all the 
officiating priests (rTHD^CH), and both of them 
were eaten up within the same day and half the fol¬ 
lowing night, just as the flesh of the most holy things’ 
(Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Tamidin 
U-Mosaphin , viii. 11, with Mishna Menachoth , v. 6; 
Joseph. Antiq. iii. 10. 6). After the prescribed daily 
sacrifice, the festival and the harvest sacrifice were 
offered for the whole nation. Each individual 
brought the free-will offering, which formed the 
cheerful and hospitable meal of the family, and to 
which the Levite, the widow, the orphan, the poor, 
and the stranger were invited. The festival in a 
minor degree continued for a whole week, during 
which time those who did not offer on the first 
day repaired their defects or negligence [Rosh Ha- 


Shana, 4 b). The offering of the first-fruits also 
began at this time ( Mishna Bikkufim , i. 7, 10) ; 
and it was for this reason, as well as for the joyous 
semi-festival days which followed the day of Holy 
Convocation that we find so large a concourse of 
Jews attending Pentecost (Acts ii. j Joseph. Antiq. 
xiv. 13. 14; xvii. 10. 2). 

C. The Observance of this Festival to the present 
day. —This festival, like all the feasts and fasts or- 
dained or sanctioned in the O. T., is annually and 
sacredly kept by the Jews to the present day on 
the 6th and 7th of Sivan, i.e., between the second 
half of May and the first half of June. We 
have already seen [Passover] that in accordance 
with the injunction in Lev. xxiii. 15, 16, the Jews 
regularly count every evening the fifty days from the 
second day of Passover until Pentecost, and that 
they recite a prayer over it, which is given in the 
article Passover. As the counting (ITVDD) of 
these fifty days, on the first of which the sickle was 
brought out for cutting the corn, and on the last of 
which it was laid up again because the harvest was 
entirely finished, is not only a connecting link be¬ 
tween Passover and Pentecost, but may be regarded 
as preparatory for the feast of Pentecost, we must 
notice the events and practices connected there¬ 
with. Owing to a fearful plague which broke out 
on the second day of Passover or the first of Omer, 
and which, after raging thirty-two days and carry¬ 
ing off between Gabatli and Antiparos no less than 

24,000 (mint 2"') disciples of the celebrated 
R. Akiba, suddenly ceased on the eighteenth 
of Jiar rT 1 ), the second month, i. e. 

ClDiyD the thirty-third of Omer [Babylon 

Jebamoth , 62 b ; Midrash Bereshith Rabba, Seder, 
mi 7 ”n, sec. lxi., p. 134, ed. Stettin 1863), it 
was ordained that, in memory of this calamity, 
three days are to be kept as a time of mourning, 
during which no marriage is to take place, no en¬ 
joyments and pleasures are to be indulged in, nor 
even is the beard to be removed ( Orach Chajim , 
Hilchoth Pesach , sec. 493); and that the thirty- 

third of Omer (“)Diy 2 J'6), on which the epidemic 
disappeared, is to be kept as a holiday, especially 
among the students, for which reason it is called 
the scholars’ feast. The reason which R. Jocha- 
nan b. Nori assigns for regarding this period as a 
time of mourning— i.e., that the wicked are punished 
in hell in these days, and that judgment is passed 
on the produce of the land—is simply a modern 
Kabbalistic form given to an ancient usage. 

The three days preceding the festival, on which, 
as we shall see hereafter, the Jews commemorate the 

giving of the law on Sinai, are called pD* 1 "TiVlhw 
r6ll3n) the three days of separation and sanctifica¬ 
tion, because the Lord commanded Moses to set 
bounds around the mountain, and that the people 
should sanctify themselves three days prior to the 
giving of the law (Exod. xix. 12, 14, 23). On the 
preparation day (rnyUSy my), the synagogues and 
the private houses are adorned with flowers and 
odoriferous herbs ; the male members of the com¬ 
munity purify themselves by immersion and con¬ 
fession of sins, put on their festive garments, and 
resort to the synagogue, where, after the evening 
prayer (DHyD), the hallowed nature of the festival 
is proclaimed by the cantor in the blessing pro¬ 
nounced over a cup of wine (tyWp), which is also 
done by every hea 4 of the family at home before 
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the evening repast. After supper both the learned 
and the illiterate are either to go again into the 
synagogue or to congregate in private houses and 
read all night— i. Tlie three first and the three last 
verses of every book in the Plebrew Scriptures, 
but some portions have to be read entire ; ii. The 
first and last Mishna of every tractate in the Tal¬ 
mud ; iii. The beginning and end of the Book 
Jetzirah ; iv. Passages from the Sohar; v. The 
613 commandments into which the Mosaic law is 
divided [Education] ; and vi. The Song of Songs. 
The whole must be recited in thirteen divisions, so 
that the prayer Kadish ( 5 ?Hp) might be said between 
each division and the letters of the word HriK (the 
unity in the Deity) = 4 + 8+1 = 13 be obtained 
(comp. Magen Abraham , Orach Chajim , sec. 494). 
The reason for this watching all night, given by 
R. Abraham, the author of The Magen Abraham , 
is as follows :—When God was about to reveal his 
law to Israel, he had to wake them up from their 
sleep. Now, to remove the sin of that sleep, the Jews 
are now to wake all night (comp. Briick, Rabbinische 
Ceremonialgebraiiche , Breslau 1837, pp. 8-22, and 

the ritual for this night, entitled JTjy’Qfc? ^ pp'D). 
In the morning general festival service special 
prayers are inserted for this day, which set forth 
the glory of the lawgiver and Israel, the glory of 
the Lord in creating the universe, etc. etc., and in 
which the decalogue is interwoven, the great Iiallel 
is recited, Exod. xix. 1, xx. 26 is read as the lesson 
from the law, Num. xviii. 26-31 as Maphtir , and 
Ezek. i. 1-28, iii. 12, as the lesson from the pro¬ 
phets [Haphtara] ; whereupon the Musaph is 
offered, and the priests, after having their hands 
washed by the Levites, pronounce chantingly the 
benediction (Num. vi. 23-27) on the congregation, 
who receive it with their heads covered by the 
fringed wrapper [Fringes]. On the second even¬ 
ing the}- again resort to the synagogue, use the 
ritual for the festivals, in which are again inserted 
special prayers for this occasion, being chiefly on 
the greatness of God and the giving of the law and 
the decalogue ; the sanctification of the festival 
(BTPp) is again pronounced, both by the praelec- 
tor in the synagogue and the heads of families at 
home ; and prayers different from those of the 
first day, also celebrating the giving of the law, are 
intermingled with the ordinary festival prayers ; the 
Hallel is recited, as well as the Book of Ruth ; 
Deut. xv. 19-xvi. 17 ; Num. xxviii. 26-31 is read as 
the lesson from the law; Habbak. ii. 20-iii.i9, or 
iii. 1 -19, as the lesson from the prophets; the 
prayer is offered for departed relatives; the Musaph 
Ritual recited ; the priests pronounce the benedic¬ 
tion as on the former day; and the festival con¬ 
cludes after the afternoon service, as soon as the 
stars appear or darkness sets in. It must be re¬ 
marked that milk and honey form an essential part 
of the meals during this festival, which is of a 
particularly joyous character, to symbolize £ the 
honey and milk which are under the tongue of the 
spouse {Song of Songs , iv. 11), by virtue of the 
law which the bridegroom gave her. 

4. Origin and Import of this Festival —Looking 
simply at the text of the Bible, there can be little 
doubt that Pentecost owes its origin entirely and 
exclusively to the harvest which terminated at this 
time. It is to be expected that, in common with other 
nations of antiquity who celebrated the ingather¬ 
ing of the corn by offering to the Deity, amongst 


other firstling offerings, the fine wheat of flour as 
$a\b<rios iLpros (Eustath. ad Iliad., ix. 530 ; Athen., 
iii. 80; Theocrit., vii. 3), the Jews, as an agricul¬ 
tural people, would thankfully acknowledge the 
goodness of God in giving them the fruits of the 
earth, by offering to the Bountiful Giver of all good 
things the first-fruits of their harvest. That this 
was primarily the origin and import of Pentecost is 
most unquestionably indicated by its very names, 
ex. gr ., the festival of (TVpH) the cut off corn, i. e ., 
end of the harvest (Exod. xxiii. 16), which com¬ 
menced on the morrow of the Passover, when the 
sickle was first brought into the field (Deut. xvi. 9); 
and so intimately connected are the beginning of 
the harvest at Passover with the termination of it 
at this festival, that Pentecost was actually denomi¬ 
nated, during the time of the second Temple, and 
is called in the Jewish literature to the present day, 

1 TW, the conclusion or J 1 DS ITIV#, the termi¬ 
nation of Passover. To the same effect is the name 
myUOT jin, the festival of weeks , which, as Bahr 
rightly remarks, would be a very strange and enig¬ 
matical designation of a festival, simply because of 
the intervening time betwixt it and a preceding fes¬ 
tival, if it did not stand in a fixed and essential 
relationship to this intervening time, and if in its 
nature it did not belong thereunto, since the weeks 
themselves have nothing which could be the sub¬ 
ject of a religious festival, except the harvest which 
took place in these weeks ( Symbolik , ii. 647). 
Being the culmination of Passover, and agrarian in 
its character, the pre-Mosaic celebration of this fes¬ 
tival among the Jews will hardly be questioned; 
for it will not be supposed that the patriarchs, who 
in common with other nations were devoted to 
agriculture, would yet be behind these nations in 
not celebrating the harvest festival, to acknowledge 
the goodness of God in giving them the fruits of 
the earth, which obtained among the heathen na¬ 
tions from the remotest times. And indeed, the 
Book of Jubilees, as will be seen in the sequel, ac¬ 
tually ascribes a pre-Mosaic existence to it. In 
incorporating this festival into the cycle of the 
canonical feasts, the Mosaic legislation, as usual, 
divested it of all idolatrous rites, consecrated it in 
an especial manner to him who filleth us with the 
finest' of wheat (Ps. cxlvii. 14), by enjoining the 
Hebrews liberally to impart to the needy from that 
which they have been permitted to reap, and to 
remember that they themselves were once needy 
and oppressed in Egypt, and are now in the pos¬ 
session of liberty and of the bounties of Providence 
(Deut. xvi. 11, 12). The Mosaic code, moreover, 
constituted it a member of the Hebrew family of 
festivals, by putting Pentecost on the sacred basis 
of seven, which, as we have seen, underlies the 
whole organism of feasts. 

But though the canonical Scriptures speak of 
Pentecost as simply a harvest festival, yet the non- 
canonical documents show, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that the Jews, at least as early as the days 
of Christ, connected with, and commemorated on 
the 6th of Swan , the third month, the giving of 
the Decalogue. Thus, the Talmud declares, that 
* the Rabbins propounded that the Decalogue was 
given to Israel on the 6th of Sivan ’ Ofcy&JO TTl 

nnmn nie>y mo tnna, saUao, 86 

b), and this is deduced from Exod. xix., for, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Moses ascended the mountain 
on the 2d of Sivan, the third month (Exod. xix. 
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1-3) ; received the answer of the people on the 
third (ver. 7) ; reascended the mountain on the 
fourth (ver. 8); commanded the people to sanctify 
themselves three days, which were the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth (vers. 12, 14, 23); and on the third of 
these three days of sanctification, which was the 
sixth day of the month, delivered the Decalogue to 
them (vers. 10, 11, 15, 16). This is the unani¬ 
mous voice of Jewish tradition. It is given in 
the Mechilta on Exod. xix. (p. 83-90, ed. Wilna, 
1844 [Midrash]) ; in the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel, which renders DV 3 VP] 


* Hence Keil is incorrect in his assertion, that it 
is * the later Rabbins who connected this festival 
with the giving of the Law as well as in his quo¬ 
tation of Maimonides in corroboration of it, and in 
his conclusion : ‘ accordingly, the earlier Christian 
theologians, who, in addition to harvest festival, 
make it also to commemorate the gift of the law, 
cannot even quote Jewish tradition for their sup¬ 
port’ (Handbuch der biblischen Archdologie, vol. i., 
section 83, p. 399, note 6). 


end of the ingathering of the fruits. Still, there is 
no doubt that the Law was given on the day of the 
feast of weeks, although this festival was not insti¬ 
tuted to commemorate it’ [Coimnentary on thePen- 
tatench , Parshath “TON, p. 211 a, ed. Hanau, 
1710). Those early fathers who were best ac¬ 
quainted with the Jewish tradition testify to the 
same thing, that the Law was given on Pentecost, 
and that the Jews commemorate the event on this 
festival. It was therefore on this day, when the 
apostles, in common with their Jewish brethren, 
were assembled to commemorate the anniversary 
of the giving of the Law from Sinai, and were en¬ 
gaged in the study of Holy Writ, in accordance 
with the custom of the day, that the Holy Spirit 
descended upon them, and sent them forth to pro¬ 
claim * the wonderful works of God,’ as revealed 
in the gospel (Acts ii.) Thus, St. Jerome tells us, 

‘ Supputemus numerum, et inveniemus quinqua- 
gesimo die egressionis Israel ex Aigypto in ver- 
tice montis Sinay legem datam. Unde et Pente- 
costes celebratur solemnitas, et postea evangelii 
sacramentum in Spiritus Sancti descensione com- 
pletur’ ( Epist: ad Fabiolam, Mansion ii. c; Opp., 
tom. i. p. 1074, ed. Par. 1609). Similarly St. 
Augustine, ‘ Pentecosten etiam, id est, a passione 
et resurrectione Domini, quinquagesimum diem 
celebramus, quo nobis Sanctum Spiritum Para- 
cletum quem promiserat misit; quod futurum etiam 
per Judseorum pascha significatum est, cum quin- 
quagesimo die post celebrationem ovis occisse, 
Moyses digito Dei scriplam legem accepit in monte’ 
(Contra Faustum , lib. xxxiii. c. 12). Comp, also 
De Lyra, Comment, on Lev . xxiii. ; Bishop Patrick 
071 Exod. xix. It is very curious that the apocry¬ 
phal Book of Jubilees, which was written in the 
1st century before Christ [Jubilees, Book of], 
should connect this festival, which was celebrated 
on the third month, with the third month of 
Noah’s leaving the ark, and maintain that it was 
ordained to be celebrated in this month, to renew 
annually the covenant which God made with this 
patriarch not to destroy the world again by a flood, 
cap. vi. 57, ff. Such an opinion would hardly 
have been hazarded by a Jew if it had not been 
believed by many of his co-religionists that this 
festival had a pre-Mosaic existence. Since the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the impossibility of 
giving prominence to that part of the festival which 
bears on the Palestinian harvest, the Jews have 
almost entirely made Pentecost to commemorate 
the giving of the law, and the only references they 
make in the ritual to the harvest, which was the 
primary object of its institution, is in the reading 
of the book of Ruth, wherein the harvest is de¬ 
scribed. 

5. Literature. — Mis/ina Menachoth , and Bikku- 
rim; Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 13. 4; xvii. 12. 2; De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 3. 1 ; Maimonides, Lad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth Tamidin U-Mosaphin , cap. viii. ; Abra- 
vanel, Commentary on the Pejitateuch, p. 211, ed. 
Hanau 1710; Meyer, De Fest. Heb ., ii. 13; Bahr, 
Symbolik desMosaischen Cultus , ii. 619, ff., 645, ff. ; 
Diedrich in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopadie s. v. 
Pfi7igsten , sec. iii., vol. xx., p. 418-431; The Jewish 
Ritual called Derach Ha-Chajwi , Vienna 1859, 
p. 253 b, seq. ; The Ritual for the Cycle of Festi¬ 
val, entitled fYltriD) Machsor on (]T)yi 3 ^) the Festi¬ 
val of Weeks. —C. D. G. 

PENUEL. [Peniel.] 


(Exod. xix. 16), by nsn^n ndvu mm 

NITTO WVBO, cirid it ca?ne to pass on the third 
day, on the sixth of the 771071th, i. e., Sivan ; by 
Rashi (Comment. o?i Exod. xix. 1-16) and by 
Maimonides, who remarks: ‘ Pentecost is the day 
on which the Law was given, and in order to mag¬ 
nify this day, the days are counted from the first 
festival [i. e., Passover] to it, just as one who is 
expecting the most faithful of his friends is accus¬ 
tomed to count the days and hours of his arrival; 
for this is the reason of counting the Omer from 
the day of our Exodus from Egypt to the day of 
the giving of the Law, which was the ultimate ob¬ 
ject of the Exodus, as it is said: I bare you on 
eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself. And 
because this great manifestation did not last more 
than one day, therefore we annually commemo¬ 
rate it only one day’ (More Nebuchim, iii. 43). To 
this effect is R. Jehudah (bom circa 1086 [Jehu- 
dah I-Ia-Levi]), in his celebrated work Cusari, 
iii. 10; Nachmanides (born about 1195 [Nach- 
manides]), in his commentary on the Pentateuch, 
Exod. xix. 1-25 ; Lev. xxiii. 17, and all the Jewish 
commentators, as well as the ritual for this fes¬ 
tival. Even Abravanel, who denies that the pri¬ 
mary object in the institution of this festival was to 
celebrate the gift of the Law, most emphatically 
declares, that the Decalogue was given on Mount 
Sinai, on Pentecost, as may be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing remark : * The Law was not given with a 
design to this festival, so that it should commemo¬ 
rate the gift of the Law, since the festival was not 
instituted to commemorate the giving of the Law ; 
as our divine Law and the prophecy are their own 
witnesses, and did not require a day to be sancti¬ 
fied to commemorate them ; but the design of the 
feast of weeks was to commence the wheat har¬ 
vest. For just as the feast of tabernacles was in¬ 
tended to finish the ingathering of the produce, so 
the festival of weeks was intended to begin the 
harvest, as it was the will of the Lord that at the 
commencement of the ingathering of the fruits, 
which are the food of man, the first of which is 
the wheat, and which began to be cut on the feast 
of weeks, a festival should be celebrated to render 
praise to him who giveth food to all flesh; and 
that another festival should be celebrated at the 
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PEOR p’lJJSn, with the article, ‘ The opening 

<Poyc6/) ; Mons Phogor ), the name of a mountain on 
the plateau of Moab, to the top of which Balak led 
Balaam that he might see the whole host of Israel 
and curse them (Num. xxiii. 28). It appears to 
have been one of the ancient high places of Moab 
dedicated to the service of Baal (cf. xxii. 41 ; xxiii. 
13, 27). Its position is described as ‘looking to 
the face of Jeshimon ;’ that is, the wilderness of 
Arabia. [Jeshimon.] If it was in sight of the 
Arabah of Moab, on the east bank of the Jordan, 
where the Israelites were then encamped, and if 
at the same time it commanded a view of the eastern 
desert, it must have been one of those peaks on 
the western brow of the plateau which are seen 
between Heshbon and the banks of the Arnon 
(cf. Joseph. Antiq. iv. 6. 4). Two other incidental 
notices of the sacred writers tend to fix its position. 
There can be little doubt that it was connected 
with the town of Beth-Peor, which is described as 
‘over against’ the site of the Israelitish camp 
(Deut. iii. 29 ; cf. xxxiv. 6). [Beth-peor.] Jo¬ 
sephus says it was sixty stadia distant from the 
camp {Antiq. iv. 6. 4) ; Eusebius states that it lay 
above Libias, six miles distant from it {Onomast., 
s. v. Fogor and Beth-fogo) ; and Jerome mentions 
Mount Phogor as situated between Libias and 
Pleshbon [Onomast., s.v. Araboth Moab). It would 
seem, therefore, that this mountain was one of 
those peaks on the south side of Wady Heshbon 
commanding the Jordan valley. The name has 
disappeared, and it may not be possible now to 
identify the exact peak to which it was given in 
ancient times. 

‘The matter of Peor’ ('Q * 0 * 1 ) mentioned in 
Num. xxv. 18, and xxxi. 16; and ‘the iniquity of 
Peor’ ('Q fiy), spoken of by Joshua (xxii. 17), 
refer to the Midianitish deity Baal-peor, and not 
to the mountain. By following the counsels of 
Balaam, the Midianites seduced the Israelites to 
take part in their worship, and the licentious revels 
by which it appears to have been accompanied ; 
and thus they brought upon them the divine ven¬ 
geance (Num. xxxi. 16 ; xxv. 1, seq.) The temple 
or shrine of Baal-peor probably stood on the top 
of the mountain ; and the town of Beth-peor may 
have been situated at its base. 

Jerome mentions a village called Fogor , which is 
the Greek form of Peor (< $oyup ), on the west of 
the Jordan, near Bethlehem {Onomast., s.v.) It 
is doubtless identical with the Phagor ($ayd'p) 
found in the LXX. version of Josh. xv. 59, and 
with the ruined village now called Beit Faghur, 
about four miles south-west of Bethlehem (Robin¬ 
son, B.B.,' iii. 275 ; Reland, Pal., p. 643).—J. L. P. 

PERAZIM, Mount (D'*kHQ" , “in, ‘mountain of 

breaches ;’ 6 pos aare(3£jv ; mons divisionum). The 
prophet Isaiah, in warning the Israelites of the 
divine vengeance about to come upon the nation, 
and with which they did not seem sufficiently im¬ 
pressed, refers to exhibitions of God’s wrath ex¬ 
hibited in their past history in these words, ‘ The 
Lord shall rise up as in Mount Perazim, he shall 
be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon’ (Is. xxviii. 21). 
Commentators are not agreed as to the events here 
alluded to. Mount Perazim is not mentioned in 
any other part of Scripture. Hendewerk thinks 
reference is made to ‘ the breach of Uzzah’ ([HD 
HTy, Perez- Uzzah) described in 2 Sam. vi. 6-8 {Die 


deutero-Jesaiaschen Weissag., ad loc.) ; but that 
narrative contains no mention of any mount. Ewald 
supposes the prophet may allude to the slaughter 
of the Canaanites at Gibeon by Joshua {Die Pro- 
phelen , ad loc.) ; though in another place he dis¬ 
tinctly states that Mount Perazim is the same place 
which is called Baal-Perazim in 2 Sam. v. 20 
{Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iii. 187, note 3). It 
seems much more probable that Isaiah in this 
passage alludes to David’s conquest of the Philis¬ 
tines, ‘ And David came to Baal-perazim, and 
smote them there, and said, The Lord hath broken 
forth ([HQ) upon mine enemies before me, as the 
breach of waters (D^D )HQQ). Therefore he called 

the name of that place Baal-perazim’ (D^HQ 
2 Sam. v. 20). The play upon the word is charac¬ 
teristic. It seems probable, as Ewald states (/. c.), 
that there was a high-place of Baal upon the top of 
the mount, and hence the name Baal-perazim. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that in the 
second clause of the passage Isaiah mentions another 
instance of divine wrath in the valley of Gibeon, 
and in 1 Chron. xiv. the historian connects with 
the victory at Baal-perazim a second victory of 
David over the Philistines, in which it is said ‘ they 
smote the host of the Philistines from Gibeon even 
to Gazer’ (ver. 16). The exact locality of Mount 
Perazim is unknown ; but it must have been some 
of the heights on the borders of the valley of 
Rephaim (1 Chron. xiv. 9 ; 2 Sam. v. 18), and 
consequently not far distant from Jerusalem.— 
J. L. P. 

PERE (fcOQ, the swift runner, from X'lQ, to run 

swiftly ), the name of an animal mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture as frequenting waste places in troops (Job 
xxiv. 5 ; Is. xxxii. 14), and as the image of wild¬ 
ness, rudeness, and irrationality (Job xi. 12; Gen. 
xvi. 12 ; PI os. xiii. 15). The LXX. render by 
6mypos, 6vos dypcos, tivos ipepiirrjs, and 6vos iv ayp(p. 
There can be no doubt that it is a species of wild 
ass that is intended ; but it is not easy to determine 
the distinction between it and the ’Arod. [Arod.] 
The Pere may be the Koulan, or wild ass of 
Persia; but others with more probability identify 
it with the Kiang or Djiggettai {As. Ilemionos). 



This animal does not bray, which shows that it 
cannot be the ’Arod. The Kiang has a smooth 
fur of a bright rufous-bay tint; the legs are of a 
pale straw colour ; and a dark broad streak 111ns 
along the central line of the back. The males are 
sometimes as much as fourteen hands in height at 
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the shoulder, and neigh like horses. This animal 
is found in small troops roaming over the sandy 
steppes of Central Asia.—W. L. A. 

PERED fPS), or PIRDAH (iTTlB), an animal 

used both for riding and for carrying burdens 
(2 Sam. xiii. 29 ; xviii. 9 ; 1 Kings xviii. 5 ; 2 Kings 
v. 17 ; Is. lxvi. 20). The mule is undoubtedly in¬ 
tended, an animal which appears in the sacred 
history for the first time in the age of David. This 
animal is sufficiently well known to require no par- 



427. Mules : from an Egyptian Painting—Brit. Museum. 


ticular description. Where, or at what period, the 
breeding of mules was first commenced is totally 
unknown, although, from several circumstances, 
Western Asia may be regarded as the locality ; and 
the era as coinciding with that of the first kings of 
Israel. In the time of David, to be allowed to 
ride on the king’s own mule was an understood 
concession of great, if not sovereign, authority, and 
several years before the mention of this event all 
the king’s sons already rode upon mules. It does 
not appear that the Hebrew people, at this early 
period at least, bred mules; they received them 
from Armenia, the large Persian race being con¬ 
sidered the offspring of the Onager and mare ; but 
the most beautiful were no doubt brought from the 
vicinity of Bassora. 

PERES (D*1Q, in our versions ‘ossifrage,’ Lev. 

xi. 13 ; Deut. xiv. 12). Although Neser is un¬ 
questionably the Hebrew name of the eagle, a 
genus so conspicuous, and to this moment so com¬ 
mon in Palestine, probably possessed more than 
one designation in the national dialects of the 
country. Peres , though by some translators re¬ 
ferred to a hawk, which they denominate Accipiter , 
has generally been identified with the ossifrage or 
great sea-eagle. The name ossifrage is applied to 
this bird from some idea of its breaking the bones 
of its prey; but as it subsists mostly on fish, or on 
carrion, and only by chance on birds, whose bones 
in all genera are very hard, destitute of marrow, 
and likewise without nutritious matter, the name 
is not appropriate in its use. Besides, breaking 
the bones must be effected by the beak, which is 
strong indeed, but only formed to strike, tear, or 
hold, not to masticate ; and if the bones are broken 
for that purpose, where are they to be found ? in 
the crop, the succentorial ventricle, or in the giz¬ 
zard ?—organs in birds of prey far from vigorous, 
or so well defined as they are in other orders of 
the class, particularly in Gallinaceze. In fact, 
there is in nature no such bird as one that breaks 
the bones of warm-blooded animals in order to 
swallow them ; consequently, no identification can 


be made with any of the sea-eagles. But when 
we place together Peres, a name derived from a 
root denoting ‘to crush’ or ‘break,’ and find that 
by the Greek name <f>7ivrj {Phene), the Hellenic 
nations called the Lammer Geyer of the Swiss, 
which Savigny (Oiseaux PEgypte et de Syrie ) has 
proved to be the ossifrage of the Romans ; then it 
becomes an immediate question, why such a de¬ 
nomination should have been bestowed. The 
answer is, we think, satisfactory ; for, constituting 
the largest flying bird of the old continent, and 
being a tenant of the highest ranges of mountains 
in Europe, western Asia, and Africa, though some¬ 
times feeding on carrion, and not appearing to take 
up prey like eagles in the talons, it pursues the 
chamois, young ibex, mountain deer, or marmot, 
among precipices, until it drives, or, by a rush of 
its wings, forces the game over the brink, to be 
dashed to pieces below, and thus deservedly ob¬ 
tained the name of bone-breaker. 

The species in Europe is little if at all inferior 
in size to the Co?idor of South America, measuring 
from the point of the bill to the end of the tail four 
feet two or three inches, and sometimes ten feet in 
the expanse of wing; the head and neck are not, 
like those of vultures, naked, but covered with 
whitish narrow feathers; and there is a beard of 
bristly hair under the lower mandible : the rest of 
the plumage is nearly black and brown, with some 
whitish streaks on the shoulders, and an abundance 



of pale rust colour on the back of the neck, the 
thighs, vent, and legs; the toes are short and 
bluish, and the claws strong. In the young the 
head and neck are black, and the species or variety 
of Abyssinia appears to be rusty and yellowish on 
the neck and stomach. It is the griffon of Cuvier, 
Gypaelos barbatus of nomenclators, and ypu\p of 
the Seventy. The Arabs, according to Bruce, use 
the names Abou-Duch’n and Nisser-Werk, which 
is a proof that they consider it a kind of eagle, and 
perhaps confound this species with the great sea- 
eagle, which has likewise a few bristles under the 
throat; and commentators, who have often repre¬ 
sented Peres to be the black vulture, or a great 
vulture, were only viewing the Gypaetos as forming 
one of the order Accipitres , according to the Lin- 
naean arrangement, where Vultnr barbatus ( Syst . 
Nat ) is the last of that genus, although in the 13th 
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edition (by Gmelin) we find the name changed to 
Falco Bar bat us. and located immediately before 
F. Albicilla , or the sea-eagle, showing that until a 
still more accurate classification placed the species 
in a separate genus, ornithologists had no deter¬ 
mined idea of the true place it should occupy, and 
consequently by what generical appellation it was 
to be distinguished.—C. H. S. 

PEREZ. [Pharez.] 

PEREZ-UZZAH, a place in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, which obtained this name (meaning 
‘breach of Uzzah’) from the judgment inflicted 
upon Uzzah for rashly handling the ark (2 Sam. 
vi. 8; 1 Chron. xiii. 11). 

PERFUMES. In the article Anointing we 
have noticed the use of perfumes in Eastern coun¬ 
tries ; and in the botanical articles all the aromatic 
substances mentioned in Scripture are carefully 
examined. Here, therefore, we have only to add 
a few remarks, which the scope of those articles 
does not embrace. 

The practice of producing an agreeable odour 
by fumigation, or burning incense, as well as that 
of anointing the person with odoriferous oils and 
ointments, and of sprinkling the dress with fragrant 
waters, originated in, and is confined to, warm 
climates. In such climates perspiration is profuse, 
and much care is needful to prevent the effects of 
it from being offensive. It is in this necessity we 
may find the reason for the use of perfumes, par¬ 
ticularly at weddings and feasts, and on visits to 
persons of rank ; and in fact on most of the occa¬ 
sions which bring people together with the intention 
of being agreeable to one another. 

The ointments and oils used by the Israelites 
were rarely simple, but were compounded of various 
ingredients (Job xli. 22; comp. Plin. Hist. Nat 
xxix. 8). Olive oil, the valued product of Pales¬ 
tine (Deut. xxviii. 40; Mic. vi. 15), was combined 
with sundry aromatics, chiefly foreign (1 Kings 
x. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 22), particularly bosem, myrrh, 
and nard [see these words]. Such ointments were 
for the most part costly (Amos vi. 6), and formed 
a much-coveted luxury. The ingredients, and 
often the prepared oils and resins in a state fit for 
use, were obtained chiefly in traffic from the Phoe¬ 
nicians, who imported them in small alabaster 
boxes [Alabaster], in which the delicious aroma 
was best preserved. A description of the more 
costly unguents is given by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xiii. 
2). The preparation of these required peculiar 
skill, and therefore formed a particular profession. 
The DYlpI rokechim of Exod. xxx. 25, 35 ; Neh. 
iii. 8; Eccles. x. r, called ‘Apothecary’ in the 
A. V., was no other than a maker of perfumes. 
So strong were the better kinds of ointments, and 
so perfectly were the different component sub¬ 
stances amalgamated, that they have been known 
to retain their scent several hundred years. One 
of the alabaster vases in the museum at Alnwick 
Castle contains some of the ancient Egyptian oint¬ 
ment, between two and three thousand years old, 
and yet its odour remains (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp¬ 
tians, ii. 314). 

The ‘ holy anointing oil/ employed in the sacer¬ 
dotal unction, was composed of two parts ‘ myrrh’ 
[Mor], two parts ‘cassia’ [Kiddah], one part 
‘cinnamon’ [Kinnamon], one part ‘sweet cala¬ 
mus’ [Kaneh Bosem], compounded ‘according 
to the art of the perfumer,’ with a sufficient quan¬ 


tity of the purest olive oil to give it the proper 
consistence (Exod. xxx. 23, 25). It was strictly 
forbidden that any perfume like this—that is, com¬ 
posed of the same ingredients—should be used for 
common purposes, or indeed made at all (xxx. 
32, 33); and we cannot but admire the course 
adopted in order to secure the object contemplated 
by the law. The composition was not preserved 
as a secret, but was publicly declared and described, 
with a plain prohibition to make any like it. Mai- 
monides says that doubtless the cause of this pro¬ 
hibition was, that there might be no such perfume 
found elsewhere, and consequently that a greater 
attachment might be induced to the sanctuary; 
and also, to prevent the great evils which might 
arise from men esteeming themselves more excellent 
than others, if allowed to anoint themselves with a 
similar oil (More Nevochwi , ch. xx.) The reasons 
for attaching such distinction to objects consecrated 
by their holy appropriations, are too obvious to 
need much elucidation. 

The prodigious quantity of this holy ointment 
made on the occasion which the text describes, 
being no less than 750 ounces of solids compounded 
with five quarts of oil, may give some idea of the 
profuse use of perfumes among the Hebrews. We 
are, indeed, told by the Psalmist (cxxxiii. 2), that 
when the holy anointing oil was poured upon the 
head of Aaron, it flowed down over his beard and 
dress, even to the skirts of his garments. This cir¬ 
cumstance may give some interest to the following 
anecdote, which we translate from Chardin ( Voy¬ 
ages , iv. 43, edit. Langles). After remarking how 
prodigal the eastern females are of perfumes, he 
gives this instance: ‘ I remember that, at the 
solemnization of the nuptials of the three princesses 
royal of Golconda, whom the king, their father, 
who had no other children, married in one day, in 
the year 1679, perfumes were lavished on every in¬ 
vited guest as he arrived. They sprinkled them 
upon those who were clad in white; but gave 
them into the hands of those who wore coloured 
raiment, because their garments would have been 
spoiled by throwing it over them, which was done 
in the following manner. They threw over the 
body a bottle of rose-water, containing about half 
a pint, and then a larger bottle of water tinted 
with saffron, in such a manner that the clothes 
would have been stained with it. After this, they 
rubbed the arms and the body with a liquid per¬ 
fume of ladanum and ambergris, and they put 
round the throat a thick cord of jasmine. I was 
thus perfumed with saffron in many great houses 
of this country, and in other places. This atten¬ 
tion and honour is a universal custom among the 
women who have the means of obtaining this 
luxury.’—J. K. 

PERGA (Uepyrj), a town of Pampliylia, in 
Asia Minor, situated upon the river Cestrus, sixty 
stades from its estuary. Perga was originally the 
capital of Pamphylia ; but when that province was 
divided into two, Side became the chief town of 
the first, and Perga of the second Pamphylia 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 667 ; Pliny, Hist Nat., v. 26; 
Pomp. Mela, i. 14; Cic. Vtrr., i. 30). The site 
has been established by Col. Leake as that where 
extensive remains of vaulted and ruined buildings 
were observed by General Kohler on the Cestrus, 
west of Stavros. It is called by the Turks Eski- 
kalesi. [Pamphylia.]— J. K. 
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PERGAMOS (Iltpyanos), or Pergamum, a 
town of the Great Mysia, the capital of a kingdom 
of the same name, and afterwards of the Roman 
province of Asia Propria. The river Caicus, which 
is formed by the union of two branches meeting 
thirty or forty miles above its mouth, waters an 
extensive valley not exceeded in natural beauty and 
fertility by any in the world. In this valley, in N. 
lat. 39 0 4', E. long. 27 0 12', stood Pergamos, at 
the distance of about twenty miles from the sea. 
It lay on the north bank of the Caicus, at the base 
and on the declivity of two high and steep moun¬ 
tains, on one of which now stands a dilapidated 
castle. About two centuries before the Christian 
era, Pergamos became the residence of the cele¬ 
brated kings of the family of Attalus, and a seat 
of literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the 
second of the name, greatly beautified the town, 
and increased the library of Pergamos so consider¬ 


ably that the number of volumes amounted to 
200,000. As the papyrus shrub had not yet begun 
to be exported from Egypt, sheep and goat skins, 
cleaned and prepared for the purpose, were used 
for manuscripts ; and as the art of preparing them 
was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, from 
that circumstance, obtained the name ofpergamena, 
or parchment. The library remained at Pergamos 
after the kingdom of the Attali had lost its inde¬ 
pendence, until Antony removed it to Egypt, and 
presented it to Queen Cleopatra (Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
iii. 2; Plutarch, Anton.) The valuable tapestries, 
called in Latin aulcea, from having adorned the 
hall of King Attalus, were also wrought in this 
town. The last king of Pergamos bequeathed his 
treasures to the Romans, who took possession of 
the kingdom also, and erected it into a province 
under the name of Asia Propria (Martial, Epig., 
ix. 17). Pergamos retained under the Romans 
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that authority over the cities of Asia which it had 
acquired under the successors of Attalus, and it 
still preserves many vestiges of its ancient magnifi¬ 
cence. Remains of the Asclepium and of some 
other temples; of the theatre, stadium, amphithe¬ 
atre, and several other buildings ; are still to be 
seen. Even now, Pergamos, under the name of 
Bergamo, is a place of considerable importance, 
containing a population estimated at 14,000, of 
whom about 3000 are Greeks, 300 Armenians, and 
the rest Turks (Macfarlane’s Visit). The writer 
just cited says, 4 The approach to this ancient and 
decayed city was as impressive as well might be. 
After crossing the Caicus, I saw, looking over 
three vast tumuli, or sepulchral barrows, similar to 
those of the plains of Troy, the Turkish city of 
Pergamos, with its tall minarets and taller cypresses, 
situated on the lower declivities and at the foot of 
the Acropolis, whose bold gray brow was crowned 
by the rugged walls of a barbarous castle, the 


usurper of the site of a magnificent Greek temple.’ 
The town consists for the most part of small and 
mean wooden houses, among which appear the re¬ 
mains of early Christian churches, showing 4 like 
vast fortresses amid vast barracks of wood.’ None 
of these churches have any Scriptural or Apoca¬ 
lyptic interest connected with them, having been 
erected 1 several centuries after the ministry of the 
apostles, and when Christianity was not a humble 
and despised creed, but the adopted religion of a 
vast empire.’ The Pagan temples have fared 
worse than these Christian churches. 4 The fanes 
of Jupiter and Diana, of ^Esculapius and Venus, 
are prostrate in the dust ; and where they have 
not been carried away by the Turks, to cut up into 
tombstones or to pound into mortar, the Corinthian 
and Ionic columns, the splendid capitals, the cor¬ 
nices and pediments, all in the highest ornament, 
are thrown into unsightly heaps.’ 

In Pergamos was one of 4 the seven churches of 
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Asia,’ to which the Apocalypse is addressed. This 
church is commended for its fidelity and firmness 
in the midst of persecutions, and in a city so emi¬ 
nently addicted to idolatry. ‘ I know,’ it is said, 

‘ thy works, and where thou dwellest, even where 
Satan's seat is' (Rev. ii. 13). Now there was at 
Pergamos a celebrated and much frequented temple 
of JEsculapius, who probably there, as in other 
places, was worshipped in the form of a Jiving 
serpent, fed in the temple, and considered as its 
divinity. Hence ^Esculapius was called the god of 
Pergamos, and on the coins struck by the town, 
Aisculapius appears with a rod encircled by a ser¬ 
pent (Berger, Thesaur ., i. 492). As the sacred 
writer mentions (Rev. xii. 9) the great dragon and 
the old serpent, there is reason to conclude that 
when he says, in the above passage, that the church 
of Pergamos dwelt ‘ where Satan’s seat is,’ he al¬ 
ludes to the worship of the serpent, which was 
there practised (Rosenmiiller, Bib. Geog., iii. 13-17; 
Macfarlane, Visit to the Seven Apocalyptic Churches, 
1832; Arundell’s Asia Minor, ii. 302-7; Leake’s 
Geog. of Asia Minor, pp. 265, 266; Richter, 
Wallfahrten, p. 488, seq. ; Schubert, Reise ins 
Morgenland; Missionary Herald for 1839, pp. 
228-30).—J. K. 

PERIZZITE (T) 5 ); $epefaioi, <&epefa'ios; in Ezra 

6 <&epetf. ; PherezcBiis), the name of one of the abo¬ 
riginal tribes of Palestine. They are first mentioned 
in Gen. xiii. 7, where the sacred historian relates 
the story of the separation of Abraham and Lot. 

‘ The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in 
the land.’ The separation took place at Bethel, 
and it may be inferred that the Perizzites were 
then settled in that mountain region. Afterwards 
they are grouped with the Plittites and Rephaim 
(xv. 20); and they are mentioned in connection 
with the slaughter of the Shechemites by Simeon 
and Levi (xxxiv. 30). They appear to have been 
at that early period the most important tribe in the 
country next to the Canaanites ; and the name is 
found in nearly all those lists in which the tribes of 
Canaan are enumerated (Exod. iii. 8, 17; xxiii. 23; 
xxxiv. II; Deut. vii. 1, etc.) Joshua locates them 
in the mountains with the Amorite, Hittite, and 
Jebusite (xi. 3). They were a warlike race like 
the Rephaim, and had their strongholds among the 
heights of Judah and Ephraim (xvii. 15). After the 
death of Joshua the tribes of Judah and Simeon 
joined in an expedition against the Canaanites and 
Perizzites, ‘ and slew of them in Bezek ten thousand 
men’ (Judg. i. 4, seq.) The site of Bezek is not 
known; but we may infer that it was within the 
allotted territory of Judah, and could not therefore 
be the same place where Saul numbered his troops 
before his attack on the Ammonites at Jabesh- 
Gilead : that Bezek was only a short march from 
Jabesh (1 Sam. xi. 8-11), and must therefore have 
been on the north-eastern border of Ephraim. The 
Perizzites were not exterminated. Not only were 
they suffered to live in Palestine, but they even in¬ 
termarried with the Israelites (Judg. iii. 5, 6) ; and 
this violation of the divine command was one of 
the charges brought by Ezra against the people 
(ix. 1). Solomon put them and other ancient 
tribes to tribute (1 Kings ix. 20). 

Of the origin of the Perizzites nothing is known. 
They were not Canaanites, for they are not included 
among the Canaanitish tribes in Gen. x. An at¬ 
tempt has been made by philologists to jrove that 


they were not a distinct race, but only a class of 
the inhabitants to whom the name was given be¬ 
cause of the peculiarity of their occupations. It is 
said that ‘the etymology of the word Perizzite proves 
that they were the inhabitants of open towns and 
villages (rflDS); it is clearly explained by Ezekiel 

(xxxviii. 11) to denote the population of places 
‘ without walls, and bars, and gates ;’ and it is, in 
the book of Esther (ix. 19), used for the unfenced 
cities, in contradistinction to the metropolis (ver. 18). 
The two names of the Canaanites and Perizzites, if 
so coupled, designate, therefore, both the inhabi¬ 
tants of the walled towns and of the open country’ 
(Kalisch 071 Gen. xiii. ; see also Gesenius, Thes. p. 
1120; Hengstenberg, Beitrdge zur Einleitung, iii., 
p. 186; Keil on Joslnia iii. 10). This view, though 
supported by so many able scholars, appears to be 
plainly opposed to the Biblical narrative. The 
Perizzites are there spoken of in the very same 
terms in which the other tribes are spoken of. 
Their habits are nowhere specified ; and the word 
Perizzite is manifestly as much a proper name as 
Hittite, Canaanite, or Hivite ; and we have reason 
to believe that from whatsoever quarter they came 
they were among the very earliest inhabitants of 
Palestine (Reland, Pal. 139; Redslob, Alt-Test. 
Namen der Bevother. Pal., p. 103; Kurtz in Rudel- 
bach’s Zeitschr. 1845).—J. L. P. 

PERSEPOLIS (HepotiroXis ; Persepolis). This 
city is only mentioned once, and in 2 Maccab. ix. 
2, where it is said that Antiochus Epiphanes ‘ en¬ 
tered [a city] called Persepolis, and went about to 
rob the temple and to hold the city;’ but the 
inhabitants defending themselves, Antiochus was 
ignominiously put to flight. Persepolis was the 
capital of Persia at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great, who, as is well known, 
wantonly burnt it, as has been supposed at the 
suggestion of the courtezan Thais, to revenge the 
taking of Athens by Xerxes, but this story pro¬ 
bably rests on the sole authority of Cleitarchus 
(Cleitarch. ap. A then., xiii. p. 576 e ; Diod. Sic., 
xvii. 71. 2, 3 ; 72. 6 ; Pint, in Alex., 38 ; Quint. 
Curt., v. 7. 3). According to some authors, the 
whole city, as well as the magnificent palace, suf¬ 
fered in the general conflagration (Diod. Sic., l.c. ; 
Arrian, iii. 18. 11 ; Pliny, N. H., vi. 26); but 
according to others it was only the palace {rb 
fiaolXeiov) that was destroyed (Strabo, xv. p. 730 ; 
Plut. in Alex., 38). Quintus Curtius (v. 7. 5) 
mentions that the palace was built with a great 
quantity of cedar, which increased the ardour of 
the flames. It is probable that the temples, which 
were of stone, escaped. That it could have been 
entirely destroyed seems hardly credible, for not 
only was it existing in the time of Antigonus, king 
of Asia (b c. 306), who visited the palace him¬ 
self (Diod. Sic., xix. 46. 6), but at the same period 
Peucestas and Eumenes, formerly generals of Alex¬ 
ander, and now antagonists of Antigonus, both 
visited Persepolis, and the latter moved his camp 
there and held it as the seat of government {irpor^ov 
TTjslIepoidos elsHepoliroXiv to fiaolXeiov, Diod. Sic., 
xix. 21. 2 ; 22. 1). From this it would appear as 
if the city itself was called to ^ aoiXeiov . Moreover, 
at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, as recorded 
above (2 Maccab. ix. 2), it seemed to have still 
been a repository of treasure ; and Ptolemy (Geog., 
vi. 44; viii. 5. 13) mentions it as existing in his 
time. The extensive ruins now remaining would 
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prove that it must either have been rebuilt or not 
totally destroyed by Alexander. 

Persepolis has been considered by many as iden¬ 
tical with Pasargadse (Niebuhr, Led. on Ant. Hist., 
i. 115 ; Ousely, Travels, ii. 6, 18), and in one pas¬ 
sage of an ancient author there is some obscurity 
(Arrian, iii. 18. n), but the two cities are after¬ 
wards distinguished (vii. i. i). All other ancient 
authors, however, carefully distinguish the position 
of the two cities (Strabo, xv. p. 729 ; Plin., vi. 26 ; 
Ptol., vi. 4), and it is now ascertained that the ruins 
of these two cities are more than 40 miles apart. 
Persepolis was situated near the plains of Merdusht, 
near the junction of two streams, the Araxes (Ben- 
damtr) and the Medus ( Pttlwan ), whilst Pasargadae 
was about 49 miles from Persepolis on the plain of 
Murghab, where even now exist the ruins of the 
tomb of Cyrus (Arrian, vi. 29). The ruins of 
Persepolis, which are very extensive, bear the name 
of Chel Minar or Forty Pillars, the remains of the 
palaces built by Dareius, son of Hystaspes, and his 
son Xerxes. Great light has been thrown upon 
these ruins by the interpretation of the cuneiform 
writing, commenced by Grotefend, and they have 
been so frequently described, and are of such ex¬ 
tent, that it will be sufficient to refer to the various 
writers who have described them. (Le Bruyn, 
Voy. au Levant, iv. p. 301; Chardin, ii. p. 140 ; 
Niebuhr, Reise 7iach Arabien , etc., ii. p. 121 ; Sir 
R. K. Porter, Travels, i. 576 ; Pleeren, Asiatic 
Nations, i. 91 ; Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis Restored, p. 89; Vaux, Nineveh and 
Persepolis, p. 360; Ussher, A Journey fro?n London 
to Persepolis, p. 532, etc.) Persepolis is about four 
miles from Istakhr, the earliest occurrence of which 
name appears on a coin of the Mohammedan con¬ 
querors of Persia, struck at this place A.H. 94= 
A. D. 712 ; and as, according to Mr. Fergusson, 

‘ Pasargadae had been the royal residence of the 
Achaemenidse [fiacrLXeiov apxcuov , Strabo, xv. 3. 7], 
so Persepolis became the new town when Dareius 
removed to Istakhr—the latter having been, in all 
ages subsequent, the city par excellence ’ (Fergusson, 
p. 92 ; Vaux. Nin. and Pers., pp. 397, 401). 

It is curious that, whilst Herodotus and other 
ancient writers mention Susa, Babylon, and Ecba- 
tana, no contemporary author mentions Persepolis ; 
and moreover they * mark the portions of the year 
which the Persian monarchs used to spend at their 
several residences in such a manner as to leave no 
portion of the year vacant for Persepolis’ (Heeren, 
As. Nations , i. p. 92). Athenseus (Deipiosoph., 
xii. p. 513, F), however, says that the Persian kings 
resided at Persepolis during the autumn of each 
year; but statements of other writers (Xen., Cyrop., 
viii. 6. 22 ; Plut., de Exil., xii. 10) leave this un¬ 
certain. Notwithstanding, it cannot be doubted 
that it was a royal residence, and as Strabo (xv. 
p. 729) states, after Susa, the richest city of the 
Persians. 

It is, however, to be observed that the expedi¬ 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes to Persia is very dif¬ 
ferently related in 1 Maccab. vi. 1, 2. It is there 
stated that Antiochus, ‘ having heard say that Ely- 
mais, in the country of Persia, was a city (Sri 
ionv ’EXvpiats iv rfj UepoLSi ttSXis ; 6n ionv iv 
’EXu/^s iv rrj II epoLbi 7 r6Xis, Cod. Alex.) greatly 
renowned for riches, silver, and gold, and that 
there was in it a very rich temple, wherein were 
coverings of gold, and breastplates, and shields, 
which Alexander, son of Philip, the Macedonian ! 


j king, who reigned first among the Grecians, had 
j left there, came and sought to take the city and to 
spoil it,’ but was defeated in the attempt. 

This account is strictly followed by Josephus 
[Antiq. xii. 9. 1), who adds that it was the temple 
of Diana against which the expedition was made— 
a fact also recorded by Polybius (xxxi. 11), but by 
Appian (Syr., 66) stated to have been the temple 
of Venus. 

These statements receive some confirmation from 
the temple of the goddess ‘ Nanea’ being men¬ 
tioned as visited by Antiochus (2 Maccab. i. 13-15). 
Nanea has been identified with both Artemis and 
Aphrodite, and is evidently the ’A vains of Strabo 
(xv. p. 532), the numen patrium of the Persians, 
Medes, and Armenians. (For an account of this 
deity, see Norris, in Roy. As. Soc., xv. p. 161 ; 
Rawlinson, Herod., vol. i. p. 634.) [Nanea.] It 
is quite evident that there is an error in the Mac¬ 
cabees and in Josephus, in both of which Elymais 
is called ‘ a city,’ for all historians and geographers 
call it a province (Smith’s Did. of Biog., s.v. Ely¬ 
mais) [Elam], and it is even so particularised in 
the Cod. Alex. ; and Strabo especially (xvi. p. 744), 
who mentions three temples—to Belus, Minerva, 
and Diana, called Azara—does not place them in 
the city of Elymais, but at different places in the 
country of the Elymteans. It was the temple of 
Belus that was attacked by Antiochus the Great in 
B.c. 187, when he was killed by the people, who 
rose in its defence (Strab., /. c. xvi. I, 18; Diod. 
Sic., xxix. 15; cf. xxviii. 3; Justin, xxxii. ch. 2), 
against the opinion of Aurelius Victor (De Viris 
Illust., 54), who says he was slain by his attendants 
during the carousals. 

Taking the following facts into consideration :— 
I. That Persepolis, according to the account of 
most historians, was utterly destroyed, and all the 
treasures carried away; 2. that the expedition of 
Antiochus Epiphanes thereto is only recorded in 
the 2d Maccab. ; 3. that Antiochus’ father had 
already made an attack on the temple of Elymais, 
which was perhaps an inducement for the "son to 
do the same ; 4. that the expedition to Elymais and 
to its temple—the deity of which is named—is not 
only mentioned in the 1st and 2d Maccab., but is 
also recorded by Polybius and Appian, it seems 
more probable that it was against an Elymaan 
temple that Antiochus Epiphanes directed his at¬ 
tack, an opinion that has been already advanced 
by Grimm (Kurzgef Exeg. Handb. zu den Apok.) 
—F. W. M. 

PERSEUS (Uepocbs), the last king of Macedon, 
and successor of Philip V., whose son he was re¬ 
puted to be, but whether legitimate, illegitimate, 
or supposititious, is uncertain. Involved in war 
with Rome he was utterly defeated (b.c. 168) by 
L. Aemilius Paulus, and carried by him captive to 
Rome, where he was compelled to grace the victor’s 
triumph. After a short imprisonment he was 
allowed to retire to Alba, where he spent the rest 
of his life in an honourable captivity. He died 
B.c. 169 or 172. His name sometimes is written 
Perses (Madvig, Lat. Gr., sec. 38, 3). His defeat 
by the Romans tended to impress upon the Jews 
a sense of their military power (1 Maccab. viii. O.— 
W. L. A. ° 

PERSIA (D 7 >Q ; Sept. IT epols), properly the 
designation of the province of Fars or Farsistan, a 
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district bounded on the north by Media and Mount 
Aprassia, the Parachoathras of the ancients ; on 
the south by Laristan and the Persian Gulf, on the 
west by Susiana, and on the east by Caramania. 
The name, however, is more frequently used both 
in Scripture and in the classics to denote the ex¬ 
tensive empire of the Persians, which at one time 
stretched from India to Thrace and Egypt, and 
included parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. In 
this sense it occurs 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 22 ; Ezra 
iv. 5, 7, 24 ; vi. 14 ; Esther i. 3, 14, 18 ; Dan. 
x. 13, 20 ; xi. 2. [Persians.] In the more limited 
sense it is found Dan. viii. 20, and perhaps also 
Ezek. xxvii. 10 and xxxviii. 5, though the combi¬ 
nation there of Persia with Lud and Libya renders 
it probable that it is to an African settlement of- 
the Persians rather than to those who remained in 
their primitive seat that reference is made. Sallust 
{Jug. xviii.) speaks of Persian immigrants into 
Egypt, and these Pliny {Nat. Hist. v. 8) identifies 
with the Pathrusi. 

The province of Persia proper is very mountain¬ 
ous ; there are few plains in it of any extent, but 
many of the valleys are picturesque and fertile. _ Its 
principal cities were Pasargada, its earliest capital, 
Persepolis [Persepolis], Gabae, Taoce, and As- 
padana. 

Of the name two etymologies have been pro¬ 
posed ; some tracing it to P&rs, which in the Zend 
signifies clear, bright , pure as ether; others to Paras , 
a horse. But these are mere conjectures, and are 
not satisfactory.—W. L. A. 

PERSIANS, the name of a people and nation 
which occurs only in the later periods of the Bib¬ 
lical history, and then for the most part in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Medes [Medes] —a conjunction which 
tends to confirm the truth of the sacred records, 
since the most respectable historical authorities 
have found reason to conclude that the Medes and 
Persians were in truth but one nation, only that at 
an earlier period the Medes, at a later period the 
Persians, gained the upper hand and bore sway. 
This ascendency, in the case of the Persians, as 
generally in the ancient Asiatic governments, was 
owing to the corrupting and enervating influence 
of supreme and despotic power on the one side, 
and on the other to the retention on the part of 
the mountaineers, or of tribes seated remotely from 
the centre of the empire, of primitive simplicity,— 
in laborious lives, hard fare, and constant exposure, 
which create patient endurance, athletic strength, 
manly courage, independence : qualities which in 
their turn refuse or throw off a yoke, and convert 
a subject into a conquering and ruling nation. At 
what precise time this great change was brought 
about in regard to the Medes and Persians, we are 
not in a condition to determine historically. With 
Cyrus the elder, however, begins (B.C. 558) the 
domination of the Persian dynasty which held rule 
over Media as well as Persia. Whether Cyrus 
came to the throne by inheritance, as the son-in- 
law of Cambyses II., according to Xenophon, or 
whether he won the throne by vanquishing Asty- 
ages, the last Median king, agreeably to the state¬ 
ments of Herodotus, is one of those many points 
connected with early eastern history which, for 
want of documents, and in the midst of historical 
discrepancies, must remain probably for ever un¬ 
certain. Meanwhile the existence of Cyrus and the 
great tenor of his influence remain the same, though 


on this and on other points historians give irrecon¬ 
cilable statements—a remark which we make the 
rather because a certain school of modern theology 
has attempted to destroy the general historical 
credibility of the Gospels, on the ground that the 
several narrators are found to disagree. 

The most interesting event to the reader of the 
Bible in the history of Cyrus, is the permission 
which he gave (b.c. 536) to the captive Jews to 
return to their native land. After a prosperous 
reign of the unusual length, in Asiatic monarchies, 
of thirty years, Cyrus died (B.C. 529). He was 
succeeded by Cambyses (b.c. 529), who, according 
to Herodotus, reigned seven years and five months. 
He is probably the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6. 
Then came (b.c. 522) Smerdis, nominally brother 
of Cambyses, but in reality a Magian named Go- 
mates ; and as the Magi were of Median blood, 
this circumstance shows that, though the Medes 
had lost the sovereignty, they were not without 
great power. Smerdis being assassinated (B.C. 
521), Darius Hystaspis was elected king. He 
favoured the Jews, and permitted them to resume 
and complete the building of their temple, which 
had been broken off by reason of jealousy on the 
part of the heterogeneous populations of Samaria 
(Ezra iv. 2; 2 Kings xvii. 24), and the influence 
which they exerted at the Persian court (Ezra iv. 
11). The last monarch had for successor Xerxes 
(B.C. 485), who is probably the Ahasuerus of Esther 
and Mordecai. After a reign of twenty years, 
Xerxes was murdered by Artabanus, who, how¬ 
ever, enjoyed his booty only for the short period of 
seven months. The next in order was Artaxerxes 
(I.) Longimanus (b.c. 465), who enjoyed his power 
for the surprisingly long period of forty years, and 
then quietly handed the sceptre over to his son 
Xerxes II. (B.C. 424), who reigned but two months. 
He was followed by his step-brother Sogdianus 
(b.c. 424), whose rule came to an end in seven 
months ; thus making way for Darius Nothus, 
whose reign lasted nineteen years. Artaxerxes 
(II.) Mnemon next took the throne (B.C. 404), 
and is reported to have reigned forty or forty-three 
years (Diod. Sicul. xiii. 108; xv. 93). His succes¬ 
sor was Artaxerxes Ochus (b.c. 364), who occupied 
the throne for twenty-six years. Then came Arses 
(b.c. 338), reigning three years. At last Darius 
Codomannus (b.c. 335) ascended the throne. But 
the valour, hardihood, and discipline which had 
gained the dominion, and which, as the length of 
several reigns in the succession shows, had sustained 
it with a firm and effectual hand, were almost at an 
end, having been succeeded by the effeminacy, the 
luxuriousness, and the vices which had caused the 
dissolution of earlier Asiatic dynasties, and among 
them that of the Medes, which the Persians had set 
aside. When this relaxation of morals has once 
taken place, a dynasty or a nation only waits for a 
conqueror. In this case one soon appeared in the 
person of Alexander, misnamed the Great, who 
assailing Darius on several occasions, finally over¬ 
came him at Arbela (B.C. 330), and so put a period 
to the Persian monarchy after it had existed for 219 
years. On this the country shared the fate that 
befell the other parts of the world which the Mace¬ 
donian madman had overrun ; but, more fortunate 
than that of other eastern nations, the name of 
Persia and of Persians has been preserved even to 
the present day, as the representative of a people 
I and a government. 
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The events which transpired during this succes¬ 
sion of Persian kings, so far as they are connected 
with the Biblical history, may be thus briefly nar¬ 
rated :—Cyrus, having conquered Babylon, per¬ 
mitted the Jews to quit their captivity and return 
into Palestine, affording them aid for the recon¬ 
struction of their national house of worship. Under 
Cambyses, who invaded Egypt and became master 
of the land, adversaries of the Jews tried to render 
them objects of suspicion at the court; which 
intrigues, however, had full effect only in the reign 
of his successor, Smerdis, who issued a decree 
expressly commanding the building of the temple to 
cease (Ezra iv. 21); in which prohibition Smerdis, 
as he was of the Magian tribe, and therefore of the 
priestly caste, may have been influenced by reli¬ 
gious considerations. A milder and more liberal 
policy ensued. Darius, having by search in the 
national records ascertained what Cyrus had done 
towards the Jews, took off the prohibition, and 
promoted the rebuilding of the temple. Darius 
Hystaspis was distinguished for great enterprises 
as well as liberal ideas. He carried the renown of 
the Persian arms to India, Libya, and Europe, and 
began the Persian attempt to subjugate Greece. 
What Xerxes undertook, and what success he had 
in his warlike undertakings against Greece, is 
known to all. His conduct towards the Jews, as 
well as his own despotism and luxuriousness, are 
exhibited in the book of Esther with great force as 
well as truth. Artaxerxes Longimanus led an army 
into Egypt, which had rebelled against its Persian 
masters. He was compelled to make peace with 
the Greeks. Palestine must have suffered much by 
the passage of troops through its borders on their 
way from Persia to Egypt; the new colony at 
Jerusalem began to sink, when the monarch per¬ 
mitted Nehemiah to proceed with full powers to 
the Jewish capital, in order to strengthen the hands 
of his brethren. Darius Nothus had to fight on all 
sides of his kingdom, and made Phoenicia the scene 
of a war against the combined forces of Egypt and 
Arabia. Even Artaxerxes Mnemon, though long 
busied with his arms in other parts, did not lose 
sight of Egypt, which had thrown off his yoke, and 
sent new Persian armies into the vicinity of Pales¬ 
tine. In consequence, the Jews had much to 
endure from the insolence of a Persian general, 
namely, Bagoses, who polluted the temple, and 
‘punished the Jews seven years’ (Joseph. Antiq. 
xi. 7. 1). Ochus followed the plan of his father, 
subdued the revolted Phoenicians, and again fell 



upon Egypt. The remaining period of the Persian 
dominion over the Jews passed away peaceably 
(Winer, Real-Wort.; Joseph. Antiq., lib. xi. ; 
Jahn, Archaol. ii. 1, 231-312; Schlosser, Altai 
Welt , i. 242, seq. ; J. G. Eichhom, Gcschichte Der 
Alt. Welt , i. 80, seq.) 


The Biblical books, Daniel, Esther, Nehemiah, 
and Ezra, combine to present a true as well as high 
idea of the Persian court and government. We will 
give a few particulars from Esther, a book of deep 
and vivid interest, not only in its story, but also, 
and by no means less, in the indirect history (as it 
may be termed) which it contains regarding the 
(perhaps) most splendid dominion that ever existed 
upon earth. The extent of the government was 
from India to Ethiopia, including 127 provinces. 
The empire was under the control of vassal princes 
and nobles, ‘ the power of Persia and Media,’ under 
whom were governors of various ranks, and officers 
for every species of duty. It was specially the duty 
of seven ministers of state (‘ chamberlains’) to serve 
in the immediate presence of the monarch. Other 
officers, however high in rank, were admitted to 
the royal person only through the barriers of a 
strictly-observed ceremonial. Even the prime 
minister himself, and the favoured concubine, who 
was honoured with the title of queen, durst come 
no nearer than the outer court, unless, on making 
their appearance, the king extended towards them 
his sceptre of gold. The gorgeousness of the court 
dazzles the mind, and surpasses imagination. When 
the king sat upon his throne, his chief vizier and his 
beloved queen on either side, with rows of princes 
and nobles, like lessening stars, running in a line of 
fire-points from the monarch, the sun in whose light 
they shone, and in whose warm smile they were 
happy, feasting a hundred and fourscore days with 
his great men, in a hall and a palace of which the 
praise is too little to say they were not unworthy 
the grandeur of the monarch on an occasion when 
‘ he shewed the riches of his glorious kingdom, and 
the honour of his excellent majesty;’—or when the 
stately autocrat, relaxing in a measure the rigour of 
his greatness, and descending from his god-like 
throne to a nearer level with ordinary mortals, 

* made a feast unto the people, both unto great and 
small, seven days in the court of the garden of the 
palace,’ where were white, green, and blue pavi¬ 
lions, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple 
to silver rings and pillars of marble ; couches, gold 
and silver, upon a tesselated pavement of red and 
blue, white and black marble; and drink was served 
all around in golden vessels of curious fabric and 
divers shapes; and wine in abundance, whose worth 
had gained for it the name of Royal, of which each 
person by express ordinance drank what he pleased; 
—or when, at the end of these seven days of popular 
enjoyment, the king feasted with Vashti, the queen, 
at a banquet for the women in her own palace, when 
the monarch commanded his seven high officers of 
state to bring Vashti, the queen, before the king with 
the crown royal, to show the people and the princes 
her beauty, for she was fair to look on;—or, finally, 
when a favourite servant, being clothed in the royal 
apparel, and set upon the horse that the king rode 
upon, with the crown royal upon his head, was 
conducted by the hand of one of the king’s most 
noble princes through the highways of the glittering 
city, while heralds proclaimed before the resplend¬ 
ent retinue, ‘ Thus shall it be done to the man whom 
the king delighteth to honour ;’—then blazed forth 
the glory of the Persian greatness, in pomp and 
splendour correspondent with the brilliancy of the 
heavens and the luxuriance of the earth under which 
and on which these luminaries shone. Nor, in the 
midst of all this outward pomp, were there wanting 
internal regulations fitted to sustain and give effect 
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to the will of the monarch and his council. A body 
of law was in existence, to which additions were 
constantly made by omnipotent decrees issued by 
the king. These rescripts were made out by offi¬ 
cials, a body of men who are designated royal 
scribes or secretaries; and being drawn up in the 
prescribed form, were copied and translated for 
‘ every people after their language.’ Being then 
‘ sealed with the king’s ring,’ the letters were sent 
‘by post,’ ‘on horseback and on mules, camels 
and young dromedaries,’ to the king’s lieutenants, 
and to the governors over every province, and to 
the rulers of every people of eveiy one of the 127 
provinces. History, as well as law, received dili¬ 
gent and systematic attention. ‘A book of records 
of the chronicles’ was kept, in which the events of 
each reign were entered, probably under the super¬ 
vision of the learned caste, the Magi. This book 
the monarch used to consult on occasions of im¬ 
portance and perplexity, partly for instruction, 
partly for guidance; so that the present was mo¬ 
delled after the past, and the legislation and the 
conduct of the king formed one entire and, to some 
extent, consistent whole. Whence it appears that 
though the monarch was despotic, he was not 
strictly arbitrary. Aided by a council, controlled 
by a priesthood, guided by the past as well as in¬ 
fluenced by the present, the king, much as he may 
have been given up to his personal pleasures, must 
yet have had a difficult office to fill, and heavy 
duties to discharge. Rulers are generally insecure 
in proportion to the degree of their despotism ; and 
so we find, from the plot against the life of Aha- 
suerus (Xerxes, B.c. 485-465), which Mordecai 
discovered and made known, that even the recesses 
of a palace did not protect the kings of Persia 
from the attempts of the assassin. In the punish¬ 
ment, however, which fell upon the wicked Haman, 
we see the summary means which the Persian 
monarchs employed for avenging or defending 
themselves, as well as the unshared and unqualified 
power which they held over the life of their sub¬ 
jects even in the highest grades. Indeed it is not 
possible to read the book of Esther without fancy¬ 
ing more than once that you are in the midst of the 
court of the Grand Seignior. Not least among the 
causes of this illusion is what is narrated in regard 
to the harem of Xerxes. The women, it seems, had 
a palace of their own, and dwelt there apart from 
the king, who paid them visits of ceremony. This 
their abode, and they themselves, were under the 
care of a royal chamberlain, whose power in the 
harem was supreme, and who had abundance of 
resources for increasing the state and promoting the 
comfort of those who pleased him ; nor may he 
have been without an influence in determining the 
king in his choice of his favourite mistress. To 
supply the harem, officers were appointed in the 
several provinces, whose duty it was to find out 
and procure for the monarch the fairest maidens in 
the world. Each of these, after she had been in 
the women’s house a twelvemonth, and had gone 
through a certain course of preparation, visited the 
king for one night in turn ; but she came in unto 
the king no more except the king delighted in her, 
and that she were called by name, in which case 
she became queen. ‘ And the king loved Esther 
above all the women, and she obtained grace and 
favour in his sight more than all the virgins; so that 
he set the royal crown upon her head, and made 
her queen instead of Vashti.’ 


The greatness of the power of the chief viziers 
of the Persian monarchy is illustrated in the re¬ 
corded acts of Haman and Mordecai. The mode 
of delegating power was by presenting to the en¬ 
trusted person the royal signet, which appears to 
have licensed him to do what he would, by such 
means as he pleased. 



The great influence which Esther and Mordecai 
possessed with Xerxes is attributable to the noble 
qualities, both of mind and body, for which the 
Hebrew race were, and still are, conspicuous. 
These qualities won the heart and gained the 
favour of the king, and thereby proved instrumental 
in saving the Jews scattered throughout the empire 
from the bloody slaughter which Haman had de¬ 
signed should take place everywhere on the same 
day. Nor is it improbable that to influences con¬ 
nected with the same high qualities the decree may 
have been owing by which Cyrus set the people ot 
the captivity free, that they might return home and 
build again the walls of Jerusalem. Cyrus, it is 
true, may have had some regard to justice ; he may 
have thought it prudent to send away from his 
country at least the best of these highly-endowed 
men ; he may not have been unwilling to see Jeru¬ 
salem rise again into power, and prove a friendly 
barrier against Egypt; but the munificent manner 
in which the Jews were dismissed seems to betoken 
the agency of some personal influence, if not of 
some personal affection. Nehemiah (xiii. 6; comp, 
ii. 1, seq.) speaks expressly of a favour which he 
obtained of Artaxerxes (Longimanus, B.c. 465), or 
Xerxes II. (B.c. 424), after an interval of several 
days. By no means inconsistent with this personal 
favour, nor improbable in themselves, are the re¬ 
ligious considerations by which the scriptural 
writers represent Cyrus as being actuated in setting 
the Jews at liberty. The religion of the Persians 
was in its essential and primitive form monotheistic, 
and must therefore have been anything but alien, 
in spirit at least, to that of the Plebrews. Nor is 
there anything extravagant in assuming that so 
great a prince as Cyrus, who could scarcely have 
yielded to the luxurious effeminacy in which his 
successors indulged, and whose mind must have 
been elevated as well as powerful, understood in a 
measure, and highly appreciated, the excellences 
of the Mosaic religion; while the same general 
feeling which directed the storm of the Persians 
against the polytheistic temples of Greece, may 
have prompted an earlier and better sovereign to 
liberate the Jews, and bring about the restoration 
of the monotheistic worship on Mount Zion. Cer¬ 
tainly the terms are distinct and emphatic in which 
Cyrus is made to speak in our sacred books; nor 
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do we see any reason to suppose that a Jewish 
colouring has been given to these passages, or to 
question that we have in them a faithful translation 
of the original state documents (Ezra i. 1-4; i. 7- 
11 ; vii. 23 ; viii. 22). The two last passages here 
referred to would seem to justify the inference that 
the favour of the Persian government was owing 
not merely to general religious influences, but also 
to specific instances of good ahd ill connected with 
the will of the Almighty ; probably national re¬ 
verses, more or less directly and believingly 
ascribed to God, may have been in operation to 
aid the restoration of the temple worship. 

A general impression prevails that, to use the 
words of Winer {Real- IVorterb. s. v. 4 Persien’), 
‘ no edict published bearing the king’s signature 
could be revoked,’ so that the ‘ laws of the Medes 
and Persians’ altered not in the sense of being 
diminished or reformed. Winer refers, as an au¬ 
thority, to Esther i. 19 ; yet this book contains a 
striking fact which proves the contrary ; for the 
decree which Hainan had got promulgated for the 
destruction of the Jews was superseded by another 
procured by the influence of Esther and Mordecai, 
and this other of so decided a character as to give 
the Jews in all the provinces of the empire the 
power of assaulting and slaying their enemies. In 
truth, the words 4 that it be not altered ’ seem, at 
least in the period to which the Biblical records 
refer, to signify little more than the general stability 
of the law, and the certainty of its penalties. 

The extraordinary power entrusted to the Jews 
serves to show that the social constitution of the 
Persian empire was open to the greatest abuses. 
What could be worse than for the government 
itself to let loose on society a scattered horde of 
people, trembling for their lives, yet united in the 
strong bonds of religious fellowship ? They would 
want no encouragement, if only relieved of the 
penalties commanded by the decree of Iiaman, to 
do all they could privately 4 to be ready to avenge 
themselves on their enemies’ (Esther viii, 13); but 
when couriers came riding post into all parts where 
they were, bearing the royal behests to the effect 
that, on the very day on which they themselves 
expected unsparing slaughter, they were allowed 
not only ‘ to stand for their life,’ but 4 to destroy, 
to slay, and to cause to perish all the power of the 
people and province that would assault them, both 
little ones and women, and to take the spoil of 
them for a prey ’ (Esther viii. 11), then, we may 
well believe, a dreadful vengeance would be taken, 
and frightful disorder caused, the possibility of 
which, in any social condition, is a proof that the 
first principles of justice are not understood; and 
the actual existence of which shows that, whenever 
occasion required, they were recklessly set at 
nought. 

On the religion of the ancient Persians we refer 
to the articles Magi and Medes. [See also Plyde, 
De Rel. Vet. Persarum; Windischmann, Zoroas- 
trische Studien , 1839 ; Bleek, The Religious Books 
of the Par sees Translated, , 1864.] 

The Persian language was diverse from the 
Shemitic, and connected with the Indo-Germanic 
tongues, of which the Sanscrit may be considered 
as the eldest branch. [Its oldest form appears in 
the Zendavesta, though not without corruptions 
from later sources ; in the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian kings we have it in its second stage, 
and happily without later admixture ; and the Per¬ 


sian gives it in a third stage. The modern Persian 
is its degenerate representative, being much cor¬ 
rupted by infusions from the Arabic. M. Muller, 
Science of Language, 1st ser. p. 192, ff.] (Adelung, 
Mithridat. , i. 255, seq.; O. Frank, De Persidis 
Lingua et Genio, Norimb. 1809 ; Wahl., Gesch. d. 
MorgenldndSprache v. Literatur, p. 129, seq.) 

The great Persian kingdom founded by Cyrus, 
in the period of its highest glory comprised al\ 
Asiatic countries from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus, from the Black and Caspian Sea to Arabia 
and the Indian Ocean. This vast empire was 
divided into many provinces or satrapies, one of 
which was Persia (properly so called) or Persis 
(Farsistan), which on the north was separated from 
Media by the range of mountains denominated 
Parchratras, on the west bordered on Susiana 
(Khusistan), on the south reached to the Persian 
Gulf, and on the east was bordered by Carmania 
(Kirman). The country that lies along the sea is a 
sandy plain, which the heat and poisonous winds 
render unfit for human abodes (Plin., Hist. Nat., 
xii. 20). The interior is crossed by rocky moun¬ 
tains, whose summits are covered with snow the 
greater part of the year. This mountain-chain 
renders the north of the country rough and un¬ 
fruitful, so that herdsmen and nomads alone dwell 
there. In the intermediate parts, however, are 
found many well-watered valleys and plains, which 
yield to few in fruitfulness and mildness of climate 
(Strabo, xv. p. 727; Ptolem., vi. 4; Mannert, 
Geog., ii. 497). The inhabitants of this province 
of Persis were connected by blood with the Medes, 
and were divided into many tribes and clans 
(Herod., i. 125), three of which were noble—the 
Pasargadce, the Maraphii, and the Maspii. The 
Pasargadse held the pre-eminence ; of which tribe 
was Cyrus, a circumstance to which he in part owed 
his power and influence. 

The residences of the monarchs of the immense 
country denominated Persia were various. Pasar- 
gada, with its royal tombs, was most ancient. Per- 
sepolis rose not very far from it, and became a 
treasure-city. After the overthrow of the Baby¬ 
lonian kingdom, Cyrus, while preserving a regard 
for the more ancient cities of the empire, seems to 
have thought Babylon a more suitable place for the 
metropolis of Asia ; but as it might not be politic, 
if it were possible, to make a strange place the centre 
of his kingdom, he founded a new city, Susa, where 
he was still on Persian ground, and yet not far dis¬ 
tant from Babylon. There was also Ecbatana, the 
Median capital. These several royal abodes seem 
to have been occupied by the later monarchs, accord¬ 
ing as the season of the year called for a colder, 
warmer, or milder climate. 

We have before seen that the Persian monarchy 
had its chronicles. These may have been con¬ 
sulted by our classical authorities, but are wholly 
lost to us. We are therefore thrown on two foreign 
sources of information regarding the Persian his¬ 
tory : 1. The Jewish, to be elicited chiefly from 
the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, of 
which something has been said. 2. Grecian 
writers. Of these, Ctesias availed himself of the 
Persian annals, but we have only extracts from his 
work in Photius. Plerodotus appears also to have 
consulted the native sources of Persian history. 
Xenophon presents us with the fullest materials, 
namely, in his Anabasis, his Hellenica, and espe¬ 
cially in his Cyropadia, which is an imaginary pic- 
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ture of a perfect prince, according to Oriental con¬ 
ceptions, drawn in the person of Cyrus the elder. 
Some of the points in which the classical authori¬ 
ties disagree may be found set forth in Eichhorn’s 
Gesch. der A. Welt ., i. 82, 83. A representation 
of the Persian history, according to Oriental autho¬ 
rities, may be found in the Hallische Allgemeine 
Weltgeschi elite, th. iv. A very diligent compila¬ 
tion is that of Brissonius, De Regno Persarum , 
1591. Consult especially Heeren’s Ideen , i. 1 ; 
and his Handbuch der G. d. S. Alterlh., i. 102. 
A full and valuable list of the older authorities in 
Persian affairs may be seen in the Bibliotheca Hislo- 
rica of Meusellius, vol. i., pt. ii., p. 28, seq. [See 
also Malcolm, Hist, of Persia from the Earliest 
Ages , 2 vols. 4to, 1816 ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus , 
ii. ; Journal of the Asiatic Soc ., vols. x. and xi.]— 
J, R. B. 

PESTILENCE. The terms pestilence and 
plague are used with much laxity in our A. V. 
The latter, however, which generally represents 
the Hebrew 1 ^ 3 , is by far the wider term, as we 

read of ‘ plagues of leprosy,’ ‘ of hail,’ and of many 
other visitations. Pestilence is employed to de¬ 
note a deadly epidemic, and is the word by which 
in (Sept. Odmros , and occasionally \0ifx6s) is 

translated. In our time, however, both these 
terms are nearly synonymous ; but plague is, by 
medical writers at least, restricted to mean the 
glandular plague of the East. There is indeed 
no description of any pestilence in the Bible, which 
would enable us to form an adequate idea of its 
specific character. Severe epidemics are the com¬ 
mon accompaniments of dense crowding in cities, 
and of famine ; and we accordingly often find 
them mentioned in connection (Lev. xxvi. 25 ; 
Jer. xiv. 12 ; xxix. 18 ; Matt. xxiv. 7 ; Luke xxi. 
ii). But there is no better argument for believing 
that ‘ pestilence ’ in these instances means the 
glandular plague, than the fact of its being at pre¬ 
sent a prevalent epidemic of the East. It is also 
remarkable that the Mosaic law, which contains 
such strict rules for the seclusion of lepers, should 
have allowed a disease to pass unnoticed, which is 
above all others the most deadly, and, at the same 
time, the most easily checked by sanatory regula¬ 
tions of the same kind.* The destruction of Sen¬ 
nacherib’s army (2 Kings xix. 35) has also been 
ascribed to the plague. But—not to insist on the 
circumstance that this awfully sudden annihilation 
of 185,000 men is not ascribed to any disease, but 
to the agency of an angel (since such passages as 
2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16, weaken this objection ; and 
even Josephus understood the cause to be a pestil¬ 
ence, Antiq. x. 1. 5)—it is impossible that such a 
mortality could have been produced, in one night, 
by a disease which spread itself by contagion, like 
the Oriental plague; and the same remark applies, 
though in a less degree, to the three days’ pesti¬ 


* Michaelis endeavours to explain why the Law 
contained no ordinances about the plague, by 
arguing that, on account of the sudden appearance 
and brief duration of the disease, no permanent 
enactments could have been efficient in mode¬ 
rating its ravages, but only such preventive mea¬ 
sures as varied according to the ever-varying cir¬ 
cumstances of the origin and course of its visita¬ 
tions {Mos, Recht . iv. 290). 


lence in the reign of David (2 Sam. xxiv. 13). 
Those who entertain the common opinion about 
the means by which the destruction of Senna¬ 
cherib’s army was effected, regard the illness of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 1-11) as connected, both as 
to time and cause, with that event; and consider 
his ‘ boil ’ especially to afford direct evidence that 
he suffered from the plague. The boil would have 
certainly been a most characteristic symptom, if we 
had the least indication that his disease was pesti¬ 
lential ; but we have no evidence whatever that any 
epidemic prevailed at that time at Jerusalem. 

The glandular plague, like the small-pox, is an 
eruptive fever, and is the most virulent and most 
contagious disease with which we are acquainted. 
The eruption consists of buboes, carbuncles, and 
petechise. Buboes are inflamed and swollen 
glands; and the glands so affected are generally 
those of the groin, axilla, neck, and the parotid 
glands. More frequently there are two, three, or 
even four, such tumours. They sometimes subside 
of themselves ; or, what is more commonly the 
case, they suppurate : and as this process seldom 
commences before the disease has taken a favour¬ 
able turn, it is regarded as the cause, but more 
correctly as a sign, of approaching recovery. A 
carbuncle is an inflammation of the skin, giving 
rise to a hard tumour, with pustules or vesicles 
upon it. It resembles a common boil, but differs 
from it in this important respect. The carbuncle 
becomes gangrenous throughout its whole extent, 
so that when the eschar separates a large deep 
ulcer is left. Under the term petechise are in¬ 
cluded evanescent spots and streaks of various 
hues, from a pale blue to a deep purple, which 
give a marbled appearance to the skin. When 
such livid streaks occur in the face, they disfigure 
the countenance so much that a patient can hardly 
be recognised by his friends. The disease varies 
so considerably in its symptoms and course, that 
it is impossible to give one description that will 
suit even the majority of cases. Sometimes the 
eruption does not appear at all, and even the 
general symptoms are not of that violence to lead 
an ignorant person to suspect the least danger. 
The patient is suddenly attacked with a loss of 
strength, a sense of confusion, weight in the head, 
oppression at the heart, and extreme dejection 
of spirits. Such cases sometimes terminate fatally 
within twenty-four hours, and occasionally on 
the second or third day. Generally, however, 
the patient is attacked with shivering or coldness, 
which is soon followed by fever, giddiness, pain 
in the head, occasionally also by vomiting. 
Buboes and carbuncles in most cases make their 
appearance on the first day ; and successive erup¬ 
tions of them are not unusually observed during 
the course of the disease. There is a peculiar 
and characteristic muddiness of the eye, which 
has been described by Dr. Russell as a muddiness 
and lustre strangely blended together. The fever 
remits every morning, and increases during the 
day and night. The vomiting then increases ; 
the tumours become painful ; and the patient 
wanders, and is inclined to stupor. On the morn¬ 
ing of the third day, in favourable cases, a sweat 
breaks out, which produces great relief, and some¬ 
times even proves critical. The exacerbation on 
the fourth day is more severe than on the preced¬ 
ing ones, and continues intense until it is terminated 
by the sweat on the morning of the fifth day, which 
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leaves the patient weak, but in every respect re¬ 
lieved. After this, the exacerbations become 
slighter and slighter ; and the buboes advancing 
favourably to suppuration, little or no fever remains 
after the beginning of the second week. In other 
cases, again, the symptoms are far more urgent. 
Besides vomiting, giddiness, and headache, there 
is also diarrhoea at the outbreak of the fever. 
During the night the patient becomes delirious or 
comatose. The pulse is full and strong; and 
though the tongue is not dry, the thirst is excessive. 
The fever abates somewhat on the succeeding 
morning, but the pulse is frequent, the skin hot 
and dry, and the patient dejected. As the second 
day advances, the vomiting and diarrhoea become 
urgent, the eyes are muddy, expression of counte¬ 
nance confused, the pulse quick, and sometimes 
low and fluttering, external heat moderately 
feverish, or occasionally intense in irregular flush¬ 
ings. There is pain at the heart, burning pain at 
the pit of the stomach, and incessant restlessness. 
When to these symptoms are joined faltering of the 
tongue, or loss of speech, and the surface of the 
body becomes cold or covered with clammy sweats, 
death is inevitable, although it may still be at some 
distance. When the patient has been much 
weakened by the vomiting, diarrhoea, or hcemor- 
rhage, the third day proves fatal; but more com¬ 
monly the disease is prolonged two or three days 
longer. In this form of plague, buboes appear on 
the second or third day, and sometimes later ; but 
whether they advance towards suppuration or not, 
they seem to have no effect in hastening or retard¬ 
ing the termination of the disease. Lastly, in 
some cases, the eruption of buboes and carbuncles 
constitutes the principal symptom of the disease; 
and patients are so little indisposed, that they are 
able to go about the streets, or attend to their 
usual avocations, if not prevented by the inflam¬ 
mation of inguinal tumours. 

Respecting the causes and origin of plague 
nothing is known. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that it is propagated by absolute contact 
with, or a very near approach to, the bodies or 
clothes of persons infected; but we are entirely at 
a loss to know how it is generated afresh. Ex¬ 
tremes of temperature have a decided effect in 
putting a stop to it; but Dr. Russell observed 
that, in the year 1761, the plague at Aleppo was 
mild, in 1762 it was severer, and in 1763 it was 
very fatal; and yet there was no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in the respective seasons of these years. In 
Egypt, the plague commences in autumn, and is 
regularly put an end to by the heats of summer; 
and it is even asserted that contaminated goods are 
also disinfected at this time. 

In Europe, the plague disappeared during the 
winter. This was remarked in all the epidemics, 
except that from 1636 to 1648, called the Great 
Plague, on account of its long duration ; but even 
in this instance it abated considerably during the 
winter. It was a common superstition that the 
plague abated on St. John’s day. 

The most fatal, and at the same time the most 
general epidemic, was that which ravaged Asia, 
Africa, and the whole of Europe, in the 14th cen¬ 
tury. It was called by the northern European 
nations f the Black Death,’ and by the Italians ‘la 
Mortilega Grande,’ or the great mortality. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Ilecker, not less than twenty-five 
millions perished by it in the short space of three 


years, from 1347 to 1350. Since the commence¬ 
ment of this century, Europe has been free from 
the plague, with the exception of two or three in¬ 
stances. It occurred at Noja, in the kingdom of 
Naples, in 1815 and 1816; at the Lazaretto of 
Venice, in 1818; in Greiffenberg in Silesia in 
1819. It has not been seen in Great Britain since 
the great epidemic of 1665, which is stated to have 
carried off eight thousand in one week. Quaran¬ 
tine was first performed in one of the islands near 
Venice, in 1485. Persons who had been cured of 
plague in the Lazaretto on one of the adjoining 
islands were sent there, and all those with whom 
they had had intercourse, where they were detained 
forty days. This period was probably fixed upon 
on account of some medical hypothesis. The 
fortieth day was regarded as the last day of ardent 
diseases, and that which separated them from 
chronic. Forty days constituted the philosophical 
month of alchymists. Theological, and even legal 
derivations, have been also given. The forty days 
of the flood; Moses’ sojourn on Mount Sinai; 
our Lord’s fast; and, lastly, what is called the 
‘Saxon term’ (Sachsische Frist), which also lasts 
forty days. Bills of health were probably first 
established in 1507, by a council of health es¬ 
tablished at Venice during a fatal plague that 
visited Italy for five years; but they were not 
generally used until 1665. It is to these great 
measures that Europe is indebted for its present 
immunity from this terrible scourge ; and it cannot 
be doubted that, but for the callous indifference of 
the Orientals (which proceeds from their fatalism, 
love of gain, and ignorance), the same measures 
would be adopted in the East with the same suc¬ 
cess. (Hecker’s Hist, of the Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages; Dr. Brown, art. ‘Plague,’ in Cyclop, 
of Pract. Med.; Dr. Russell, Hist, of Aleppo .)— 
W. A. N. 

PETER (n^rpos; Aram. ND'O), originally 
Simeon or Simon (jijJD$, heard), was a native of 

Bethsaida in Galilee (John i. 45), and was the 
son of a certain Jonas, whence he is named on 
one occasion in the gospel history Simon Barjona, 
that is, son of Jona (Matt. xvi. 17). Plis place 
of residence was Capernaum (Luke iv. 31, 38), 
where he had a wife, and where his mother-in-law 
dwelt (Matt. viii. 14; Luke iv. 38, 39; comp. 

I Cor. ix. 5). According to tradition, his wife’s 
name was Concordia or Perpetua, and she is said 
(Clem. Alex. Strom., vii. 11. 63) to have suffered 
martyrdom before him. According to the same 
authority, also (Strom., iii. 6. 52), he had child¬ 
ren. Along with his father and his brother 
Andrew, he followed the occupation of a fisher¬ 
man on the Sea of Galilee. It is probable that, 
before they were chosen by Christ, they were 
both disciples of John the Baptist. That Andrew 
was so we are expressly informed by the evangelist 
John; and as his brother seems to have been 
of the same mind with him on religious matters, 
it is extremely likely that he was so likewise. 
Their attaching themselves to Jesus was owing to 
John’s pointing him out after his baptism to Andrew 
and another disciple (probably the evangelist John), 
as ‘ the Lamb of God ; ’ on which they immediately 
followed Jesus, and spent some time in receiving 
his instructions. It would appear that before the 
conference began they went forth to seek Simon, 
and Andrew having found him first carried him to 
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Jesus, who, on receiving him as his disciple, be¬ 
stowed upon him that surname by which he has 
since that time been most commonly designated 
(John i. 42) : ‘When Jesus beheld him he said, 
Thou art Simon, the son of Jona; thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is by interpretation a stone 
(Wrpos).’ That for a season after this interview 
Peter attached himself to Jesus, and, along with 
others, accompanied him to Galilee (John ii. 2, 12), 
thence to Jerusalem (ver. 17), thence into the land 
of Judaea and the vicinity of the Jordan, where the 
disciples of Jesus baptized (iii. 22; iv. 2), and 
thence through Samaria (iv. 8) into Galilee (iv. 
43), can hardly be doubted. During the subse¬ 
quent residence of Jesus, however, at Capernaum 
(Matt. iv. 13), Peter, with his brother and James 
and John, returned to their occupation as fishers; 
and it was whilst so engaged that Jesus finally 
called them to be his disciples and witnesses. The 
accounts given of this by the synoptists agree, ex¬ 
cepting that Matthew places it before our Lord’s 
preaching through Galilee, the delivery of the 
sermon on the mount, and the healing of Peter’s 
wife’s mother (iv. 18; viii. 14); Mark also places 
it before the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, but 
omits the preaching through Galilee and the ser¬ 
mon on the mount (i. 16-31); while Luke places it 
after the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother and the 
preaching through Galilee (iv. 38; v. 1, If.) Luke 
also adds several particulars which the other evan¬ 
gelists omit. The call which Jesus on this occa¬ 
sion addressed to Peter was decisive and final. 
Deeply conscious of umvorthiness and of his im¬ 
measurable inferiority to Jesus, he recognised in 
him his ‘Lord,’ and for his sake forsook all and 
followed him. With James and John he shared 
peculiar intimacy of intercourse with Jesus, and was 
present at scenes in his history from which all but 
these three were excluded—such as the transfigu¬ 
ration on the mount and the agony in Gethsemane. 
The intimate relation between Peter and our Lord 
is indicated by the fact that it was to him that the 
tax-collector came to know if his Master paid 
tribute (Matt. xvii. 24), and that to him and John 
was entrusted the duty of providing the lamb for 
the paschal supper (Luke xxii. S); though it was 
another that ‘had the bag’ (John xii. 16). In the 
course of the evangelical history several incidents 
relating to Peter are recorded, for the purpose, 
doubtless, principally of illustrating the character 
and teaching of our Lord, but which tend also to 
throw light upon the history and character of his 
attached disciple. Such are the accounts furnished 
by the evangelists of his walking upon the agitated 
waters of the Sea of Galilee to meet his master 
(Matt. xiv. 22, ff. ; Mark vi. 45, ff.) ; of his bold 
and intelligent avowals of the undoubted Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
he, along with the rest of the disciples, felt in re¬ 
conciling what they saw in him with what they had 
fondly expected the Christ to be (Matt. xvi. 13-20); 
of his rash but affectionate rebuke of his Lord for 
speaking of suffering and death as in prospect for 
him, and as forming a necessary part of his media¬ 
torial work (Matt. xvi. 21-23) ; of his conduct in 
first rejecting, with an earnestness bordering on 
horror, the offer of Christ to wash his feet, and 
then, when the symbolical nature of that act had 
been explained to him, his over-ardent zeal that not 
his feet only, but also his hands and his head, might 
be washed (John xiii. 4, ff.); of his bold and some- 
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what vaunting avowal of attachment to his Master, 
and his determination never to forsake him, fol¬ 
lowed by his disgraceful denial of Jesus in the hour 
of trial (John xiii. 36, 37 ; Mark xiv. 29, etc.); of 
his deep and poignant contrition for this sin (Matt, 
xxvi. 75); and of his Lord’s ample forgiveness of 
his offence, after he had received from him a pro¬ 
fession of attachment as strong and as frequently 
repeated as his former denial of him (John xxi. 15- 
18). From these notices it is easy to gather a 
tolerably correct conception of the predominating 
features of the apostle’s character up to this period. 
He seems to have been a man of undoubted piety, 
of ardent attachment to his Master, and of great 
zeal for what he deemed his Master’s honour; but, 
at the same time, with a mind rather quick than 
accurate in its apprehensions, and with feelings 
rather hasty in their impulse than determined and 
continuous in their exercise. Hence his readiness 
in avowing his opinions, and his rashness in forming 
them ; and hence also the tendency which beset his 
honest openness to degenerate into bravado, and 
his determinations of valour to evaporate into cow¬ 
ardice at appalling forms of danger. His fall, 
however, and his subsequent restoration, connected 
as these were with the mysterious events of his 
Master’s crucifixion and resurrection, and with the 
new light which had by them been cast around his 
character and work, produced a powerful change 
for the better upon the apostle’s mind. From this 
time forward he comes before us under a new 
aspect. A sober dignity and firmness of purpose 
have displaced his former hasty zeal; sagacity and 
prudence characterise his conduct; and whilst his 
love to his Master shows no symptom of abatement, 
it displays itself rather in active labour and much- 
enduring patience in his service, than in loud pro¬ 
testations or extravagant exhibitions of attachment. 
In the subsequent Scripture history he is presented 
to us as the courageous herald of the kingdom of 
Christ, by whose mouth the first public declaration 
of salvation through the crucified Jesus was made to 
the people ; by whose advice and counsel the early 
churches were planted and governed; and by whom 
the prejudices of Judaism were first fairly sur¬ 
mounted, and the gospel preached in all its uni¬ 
versal freeness to the Gentile world. The Acts of 
the Apostles contain recitals of many interesting 
incidents which befell him whilst engaged in these 
efforts. Of these, the chief are his imprisonment 
and trial before the Sanhedrim for preaching 
Christ, and his bold avowal of his determination to 
persist in that work (Acts iv. 1-22); his miracu¬ 
lously inflicting the punishment of death on the in¬ 
fatuated couple who had dared to try an experiment 
upon the omniscience of the Holy Ghost (v. 1-11); 
his visit to Samaria, and rebuke of Simon Magus, 
who deemed that the miracles of the apostle 'were 
the result of some deep magic spell of which he had 
not yet become possessed, and which, consequently, 
he was desirous of purchasing from Peter (viii. 14- 
24); the vision by which he was taught that the 
ancient ritual distinctions between clean and unclean 
had been abolished, and thereby prepared to attend 
on the summons of Cornelius, to whom he preached 
the gospel (x. 1-48); his apprehension by Herod 
Agrippa, and his deliverance by the interposition of 
an angel, who opened for him the doors of his 
prison, and set him free (xii. 3-19); and his address 
to the council at Jerusalem, on the occasion of a 
request for advice and direction being sent to the 
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church there by the church in Antioch, in which be 
advocated the exemption of Gentile converts from 
the ceremonial institutes of the law of Moses (xv. 
6-11). In all these incidents we trace the evidences 
of his mind having undergone an entire change, 
both as to its views of truth and impressions of 
duty, from what is displayed by the earlier events 
of his history. On one occasion only do we detect 
something of his former weakness, and that, 
strangely enough, in regard to a matter in which 
he had been the first of the apostles to perceive, 
and the first to recommend and follow, a correct 
course of procedure. The occasion referred to was 
his withdrawing, through dread of the censures of 
his Jewish brethren, from the Gentiles at Antioch, 
after having lived in free and friendly intercourse 
with them, and his timidly dissembling his convic¬ 
tions as to the religious equality of Jew and Gentile. 
For this Paul withstood him to the face, and re¬ 
buked him sharply, because of the injury which his 
conduct was calculated to produce to the cause of 
Christianity. With this single exception, however, 
his conduct seems to have been in full accordance 
with the name which his Master had prophetically 
bestowed on him when he called him Simon the 
Rock, and with the position which Paul himself as¬ 
signs him, at the very time that he recounts his 
temporary dereliction, as one of * the pillars of 
the church’ (Gal. ii. 9, 14). 

Thus far we are enabled, from the inspired docu¬ 
ments, to trace the history of this apostle ; but for 
what remains we must be indebted to evidence of a 
less explicit and certain character. Ecclesiastical 
tradition asserts that he performed an extensive 
missionary tour throughout those districts, to the 
converts in which his epistles are addressed. 

4 Peter,’ says Origen, 4 appears to have preached to 
the Jews in the dispersion, in Pontus, Galatia, 
Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia’ (In Genesin, tom. 
iii.; Euseb. Hist . Eccles. iii. 1. 4). This tradition, 
however, though deriving some countenance from 
1 Pet. v. 13, is very uncertain; even Origen, in 
adducing it, speaks doubtingly (Keicrjpvx&cLL toiKev). 
The fact that no allusion appears in his epistles to 
any personal acquaintance on the part of the apostle 
with those to whom they are addressed, militates 
strongly against its authenticity. Another tradition 
reports the apostle as having towards the close of 
his life visited Rome, become bishop of the church 
in that city, and suffered martyrdom in the persecu¬ 
tion raised against the Christians by Nero. The 
importance of these points in connection with the 
claims urged by the Catholics on behalf of the 
supremacy of the pope, has led to a careful and 
sifting examination of the accuracy of this tradition; 
the result of which seems to be, that whilst it is 
admitted as certain that Peter suffered martyrdom, 
in all probability by crucifixion (Tertullian, De Pre¬ 
script. , 36; Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum , 
c. ii.), and as probable that this took place at Rome, 
it has, nevertheless, been made pretty clear that he 
never was for any length of time resident in that 
city, and morally certain that he never was bishop 
of the church there (Barrow, On the Popis Supre¬ 
macy ; JVo?'hs, vii. 207, ff, Lond. 1831 ; Cave’s 
Life of St. Peter , sec. 11 ; Campbell, Eccles. Hist. 
lect. xii. ; Neander, Gesch. d. Pflanz. und Leit. 
u.s.w., ii. 474; Winer, Real- Worterb., in ‘Petrus;’ 
Ellendorf, 1 st Petrus in Rom gewesen , Darmst. 
1841; Wieseler, Chronol. des A post. Zeit , p. 552 
ff., etc.) By some an attempt has been made to 


obtain the support of the apostle’s own testimony 
in favour of his having at one period resided at 
Rome, by interpreting the words, ‘ the church that 
is at Babylon ,’ the salutations of which he sends to 
those to whom he wrote his first epistle, as apply¬ 
ing to the church at Rome; an attempt which Dr. 
Campbell justly stigmatizes as ‘ poor, not to call it 
ridiculous.’ Even if we admit that at the time 
when this epistle was written it was understood 
amongst the Christians that Babylon was the pro¬ 
phetical name for Rome—an admission, however, 
which is entirely unsupported by evidence—it would 
remain unexplained why the apostle, in such a mere 
matter-of-fact affair as the communication of the 
friendly salutations of one church to another, should 
have employed the obscure and symbolical language 
of prophecy, when his meaning could have been so 
much more distinctly conveyed by a simple state¬ 
ment. This would be the more inexplicable, that 
the style of Peter is remarkably plain and per¬ 
spicuous throughout the entire epistle. It seems 
much more consistent, therefore, with rational 
principles of interpretation, to understand the state¬ 
ment literally of the Assyrian Babylon, in which 
city, as we learn from Josephus, there was a great 
multitude of Jews (Zvda teal v'k'qdos ijv ’IouSaiwv, 
Antiq. xv. 2. 2; see also c. 3. 1), and to which, 
consequently, it is probable that at some period of 
his life 4 the apostle of the circumcision’ (Gal. ii. 
8) must have paid a visit. Some have suggested 
that Babylon in Egypt is probably intended; but 
this is set aside by the fact, that at this time the 
Egyptian Babylon was nothing more than a Roman 
fort (Strabo, xvii. 1). 

The assertion that Peter was bishop of Rome is 
connected with another, by which the claims of the 
papacy are sought to be established, namely, that 
to him was conceded a right of supremacy over the 
other apostles. In support of this, an appeal is 
made to those passages in the Gospels where de¬ 
clarations supposed to imply the bestowal of pecu¬ 
liar honour and distinction on Peter are recorded as 
having been addressed to him by our Lord. The 
most important of these are: 4 Thou art Peter, and 
on this rock will I build my church’ (Matt. xvi. 18); 
and, 4 Unto thee will I give the keys of the king¬ 
dom of heaven,’ etc. (Matt. xvi. 19). At first sight 
these passages would seem to bear out the assump¬ 
tion founded on them; but, upon a more careful 
investigation, it will be seen that this is rather in 
appearance than in reality. The force of both is 
greatly impaired for the purpose for which Catholics 
produce them, by the circumstance, that whatever 
of power or authority they may be supposed to 
confer upon Peter, must be regarded as shared by 
him with the other apostles, inasmuch as to them 
also are ascribed in other passages the same qualities 
and powers which are promised to Peter in those 
under consideration. If by the former of these 
passages we are to understand that the church is 
built upon Peter, the apostle Paul informs us that 
it is not on him alone that it is built, but upon all 
the apostles (Ephes. ii. 20); and in the book of 
Revelation we are told, that on the twelve founda¬ 
tions of the New Jerusalem (the Christian church) 
are inscribed 4 the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb ’ (xxi. 14). As for the declaration in the 
latter of these passages, it was in all its essential 
parts repeated by our Lord to the other disciples 
immediately before his passion, as announcing a 
privilege which, as his apostles, they were to pos- 
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sess in common (Matt, xviii. 18 ; John xx. 23). It 
is, moreover, uncertain in what sense our Lord used 
the language in question. In both cases his words 
are metaphorical; and nothing can be more unsafe 
than to build a theological dogma upon language of 
which the meaning is not clear, and to which, from 
the earliest ages, different interpretations have been 
affixed. And finally, even granting the correctness 
of that interpretation which Catholics put upon 
these verses, it will not bear out the conclusion they 
would deduce from them, inasmuch as the judicial 
supremacy of Peter over the other apostles does not 
necessarily follow from his possessing authority over 
the church. On the other side, it is certain that 
there is no instance on record of the apostle’s having 
ever claimed or exercised this supposed power; but, 
on the contrary, he is oftener than once represented 
as submitting to an exercise of power upon the part 
of others, as when, for instance, he went forth as a 
messenger from the apostles assembled in Jerusalem 
to the Christians in Samaria (Acts viii. 14), and 
when he received a rebuke from Paul, as already 
noticed. This circumstance is so fatal, indeed, to 
the pretensions which have been urged in favour of 
his supremacy over the other apostles, that from a 
very early age attempts have been made to set aside 
its force, by the hypothesis that it is not of Peter 
the apostle, but of another person of the same 
name, that Paul speaks in the passage referred to 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccles. i. 13). This hypothesis, 
however, is so plainly contradicted by the words of 
Paul, w r ho explicitly ascribes apostleship to the 
Peter of whom he writes, that it is astonishing how 
it could have been admitted even by the* most 
blinded zealots (vers. 8, 9). Whilst, however, it is 
pretty well established that Peter enjoyed no judi¬ 
cial supremacy over the other apostles, it would, 
perhaps, be going too far to affirm that no dignity 
or primacy whatsoever was conceded to him on the 
part of his brethren. His superiority in point of 
age, his distinguished personal excellence, his repu¬ 
tation and success as a teacher of Christianity, and 
the prominent part which he had ever taken in his 
Master’s affairs, both before his death and after his 
ascension, furnished sufficient grounds for his being 
raised to a position of respect and of moral influ¬ 
ence in the church and amongst his brother apostles. 
To this some countenance is given by the circum¬ 
stances that he is called ‘the first’ (irp&Tos) by 
Matthew (x. 2), and this apparently not merely as 
a numerical, but as an honorary distinction; that 
when the apostles are mentioned as a body, it is 
frequently by the phrase, ‘ Peter and the eleven,’ 
or, * Peter and the rest of the apostles,’ or some¬ 
thing similar; and that when Paul went up to 
Jerusalem by divine revelation, it was to Peter par¬ 
ticularly that the visit was paid. These circum¬ 
stances, taken in connection with the prevalent 
voice of Christian antiquity, would seem to autho¬ 
rise the opinion that Peter occupied some such 
position as that of Trpoear&s, or president in the 
apostolical college, but without any power or autho¬ 
rity of a judicial kind over his brother apostles. 

Besides the two epistles which form part of 
the canonical Scriptures [see next article] there 
were in the Apocryphal literature of the church 
several works ascribed to St. Peter. Eusebius 
mentions {Hist. Eccl. iii. 3) four works of this 
class ; his HjvayybXiov, his Tlpdljeis, his K^piry^ta, 
and his ’A7ro/caAui/as. Of these the Kripvyp.a and 
the ’ ATroKd\v\J/is are cited by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 


vi. 5. 42; vi. 48 ; Hypolypos ap. Euseb. H. E. 
vi. 14; and in Theodoti Epitorn., appended to the 
Stromata). The Apocalypsis is mentioned also in 
the Canon Muratori, sec. 310; Origen (Expos, in 
Joann. Ev ., tom. xiii.) mentions the Krjpvyfca, and 
speaks also of a Scddxv of Peter (De Princ. praef. 
8). In addition to the above Jerome names Judi- 
cium Petri ( Caial. S.E.) ; and Epiphanius names 
Ilepcbboi II Irpov, as a book among the Ebionites 
(Hceres. xxx, 15). It is probable that several of 
these are only different names of the same book 
(Schwegler, Nach-apost. Zeitalt ., ii. 30). St. 
Peter is the great hero of the pseudo-Clementine 
literature, where he is exalted at the expense of St. 
Paul (Schliemann, Die Clementincn nebst den ver- 
wandten Schrifien , 1814). Among other legends 
which have come down to us concerning St. Peter 
is that relating to his contention at Rome with 
Simon Magus. This seems to have no better 
foundation than a misunderstanding of an inscrip¬ 
tion by Justin Martyr (Apol. i. c. 26). [Simon 
Magus.] 

The tradition of Peter’s being crucified with his 
head downward is probably also to be relegated to 
the regions of the fabulous. Tertullian, who is the 
first to mention Peter’s crucifixion, says simply 
(De Presser. Hceres., 36), ‘ Petrus passioni Domi¬ 
nica adsequatur;’ which would rather lead to the 
conclusion that he was crucified in the usual way, 
as our Lord was. The next witness is Origen, 
whose words are: dvecrKoXoTriadr] Kara KC(f>dXr)s 
ovtcos avros aljicbcras tt aOeiv (Ap. Euseb. H. E., iii. 
1); and these are generally cited as intimating the 
peculiarity traditionally ascribed to the mode of 
Peter’s crucifixion. But do the words really inti¬ 
mate this ? Allowing that the verb may mean ‘ was 
crucified,’ can Kara KeQdXTjs mean ‘with the head 
downwards?’ No instance, we believe, can be 
adduced which would justify such a translation. 
The combination Kara K€(pdXr]s occurs both in 
classical and biblical Greek (cf. Plato, Pep., iii., 
p. 398; Plut. Apoph. de Scipione yu7i., 13 ; Mark 
xiv. 3 ; 1 Cor. xi. 4), but in every case it means, 

‘ upon the head’ (comp. Kara Kbfiprjs 7 rara£ai, 
Lucian, Gall., c. 30, and /caret rdfifrijs iraleiv, 
Catapl., c. 12). According to analogy, therefore, 
Origen’s words should mean, that the apostle was 
impaled, or fastened to the cross upon, i. e. by, the 
head. When Eusebius has to mention the crucify¬ 
ing of martyrs with the head downwards, he says 
distinctly ol 5 £ avdiraXiv /carco/capa 7 rpoayjXwOlures 
(H. E., viii. 8). It is probably to a misunder¬ 
standing of Origen’s words that this story is to be 
traced ; and it is curious to see how it grows as it 
advances. First, we have Origen’s vague and 
doubtful statement above quoted; then we have 
Eusebius’s more precise statement: TUrpos /caret 
K€<pdX7js o-TCLvpovrcu (Dcm. Ev., iii. p. 116, c.); 
and at length, in the hands of Jerome, it expands 
into ‘ Affixus cruci martyrio coronatus est capite ad 
terram verso et in sublime pedibus elevatis, asse- 
rens se indignum qui sic crucifigeretur ut Dominus 
suus’ ( Catal. Script. Eccles., i.) (Campbell, Eccles. 
Hist., lect. v. and xiii.; Barrow, ttbi sup., etc.; 
Eichhorn, Einleit. iii. 599; Hug. bitrod. p. 635, 
Fosdick’s tr. ; Horne, Int7‘od., iv. 432; Lardner, 
Works, vols. iv. v. vi., ed. 1788; Cave, Antiqui - 
tales Apostolicce; Davidson, Introduction to N. T., 
iii. ; Neander, Aposiol. Zeitalt. ; Lange, Aposi. 
Zeitalt. ; and Weiss, Petrin. Lehrbegriff, etc.)— 
W. L. A. 
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PETER, First Epistle of. — Genuineness and 
Canonicity.— This epistle found an early place in 
the canon by universal consent. The other epistle, 
by calling itself oevrepa , refers to it as an earlier 
document (2 Peter iii. 1). Polycarp, in his Epistle 
to the Philippians, often uses it, quoting many 
clauses, and some whole verses, as 1 Peter i. 13 ) 
21, in chapter ii. ; iii. 9, in chap. v. ; ii. n, in 
chap. vi. ; iv. J, i n chap. vi. ; and ii. 21-24, in 
chap. viii., etc. It is to be observed, however, that 
in no case does this father refer to Peter by name, 
but he simply cites the places as from some docu¬ 
ment of acknowledged authority ; so that Eusebius 
notes it as characteristic of his epistle, that Poly¬ 
carp used those citations from the First Epistle of 
Peter as papTvplaL {Hist . Eccles. iv. 14)* The same 
historian relates of Papias, that in his Aoylw 
KvpiaK&v e^ypoeis, he, in a similar way, used pap- 
rvplai from this epistle {Hist. Eccles. iii. 39). Ire- 
nceus quotes it expressly and by name, with the 
common formula, et Petrus ait {Ilcer. iv. 9. 2), 
citing 1 Pet. i. 8 ; using the same quotation simi¬ 
larly introduced in do., v. 7. 2; and again, et 
propter hoc Petrus ait , citing 1 Pet. ii. 16 ; do. iv. 
16. 5. Other quotations, without mention of the 
apostle’s name, may be found, do. iii. 16. 9, and 
iv. 20. 2, etc. Quotations abound in Clement of 
Alexandria, headed with 6 II Epos Xiyei or (prjalv 
6 lUrpos. These occur both in his Stromata and 
Paedag., and need not be specified. Quotations 
are abundant also in Origen, certifying the author¬ 
ship by the words irapa rip UerpQ ; and, accord¬ 
ing to Eusebius, he calls this epistle piav iiriaToXiy 
opoXoyovplvrju (Euseb. Hist. Eccles ., vi. 25). 1 he 

quotations in Origen’s works need not be dwelt 
upon. In the letter of the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons, A. D. 177, there is distinct use made of 

I Pet. v. 6. Theophilus of Antioch, a. d. 181, 
quotes these terms of 1 Pet. iv. 3— aOeplrais 
eidwXoXaTpetcus. Tertullian’s testimony is quite as 
distinct. In the short tract Scorpiace this epistle 
is quoted nine times, the preface in one place 
being Petrus quidem ad Politicos (Scorp. xii.), 
quoting 1 Pet. ii. 20. Eusebius himself says of it, 

II Irpov . . . ai'wpoXdyrjTcu {Hist. Eccles ., iii. 25). It 
is also found in the Peshito which admitted only 
three of the catholic epistles. See Mayerhoff, Ein¬ 
leit ung in die Petr in. Sc hr if ten, p. 139, etc. 

In the canon published by Muratori this epistle 
is not found. In this fragment occurs the clause. 
Apocalypses etiam Johannis et Petri tantum recip- 
imus. Wieseler, laying stress on etiam, would 
bring out this meaning—in addition to the epistles 
of Peter and John we also receive their Revela¬ 
tions ; or also of Peter we' receive as much as of 
John, two epistles and an apocalypse. But the 
interpretation is not admissible. Rather with Bleek 
may the omission be ascribed to the fragmentary 
character of the document {Einleit. in das N. T., 
p. 643 ; Hilgenfeld, der Canon und die Kntik des 
N. T ., p. 43, Idalle 1863). Other modes of reading 
and explaining the obscure sentence have been pro¬ 
posed. Hug alters the punctuation : Apocalypsis 
etiam Johannis. Et Petri tantum recipimus; cer¬ 
tainly the tantum gives some plausibility to the 
emendation. Believing that the barbarous Latin 
is but a version from the Greek, he thus restores 
the original koX Uerpov pbvov irapahex^peOa , and 
then asks pbvov to be changed into povrjv —an 
alteration which of course brings out the conclu¬ 
sion wanted {Einleit., sec. 19). Guericke’s effort 
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is not more satisfactory. Thiersch, with more 
violence, changes tantum into unam cpistolam , and 
quam quidem in the following clause into alteram 
quidem. This document, so imperfect in form 
and barbarous in style, is probably indeed a trans¬ 
lation from the Greek, and it can have no authority 
against decided and general testimony (see the 
canon in Routh’s Reliquiae Sacra , vol. i. 396, edited 
with notes from Freindaller’s Comnientatio , London 
1862). Nor is it of any importance whether the 
words of Leontius imply that this epistle was re¬ 
pudiated by Theodore of Mopsuestia, and if the 
Paulicians rejected it, Petrus Siculus gives the true 
reason—they were pessime actversus ilium affecti — 
personal prejudice being implied in their very name 
{Hist. Manich. p. 17). 

In later times, the genuineness of the epistle has 
been impugned, as by Cludius in his Uransichten 
des Christenthums, p. 296, Altona 1808. He 
imagined the author to have been a Jewish Chris¬ 
tian of Asia Minor, and his general objection was 
that the similarity in doctrine and style to Paul was 
too great to warrant the belief of independent 
authorship. His objections were exposed and an¬ 
swered by Augusti in a program, Jena 1808, and 
by Bertholdt, Einleit., vol. vi. sec. 667. Eichhorn, 
however, took up the theoiy of Cludius so far as 
to maintain that as to material Peter is the author, 
but that Mark is the actual writer. De Wette also 
throws out similar objections, hinting that the 
author may have been a follower of Paul who had 
been brought into close attendance upon Peter. 
While there is a similarity between the thoughts 
and style of Peter and Paul, there is at the same 
time a marked individuality, and fhere are also 
many special characteristics, in this first epistle.. 

And, first, as proof of its genuineness, there is a 
peculiar and natural similarity between this epistle 
and the speeches of Peter as given in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Not to mention similarity in mould 
of doctrine and array of facts, there is resemblance 
in style. Thus Acts v. 30, x. 39, 1 Pet. ii. 24, 
in the allusion to the crucifixion and the use of 
tyXov, the tree or cross ; Acts ii. 32, iii. 15, 1 Pet. 
v. 1, in the peculiar use of papTvs ; Acts iii. 18, 
x. 43, I Pet. i. 10, in the special connection of 
the old prophets with Christ and his work; Acts 
x. 42, 1 Pet. iv. 5, in the striking phrase, 4 judge 
quick and dead;’ Acts iii. 16, I Pet. i. 21, in the 
clauses rj ttlotis 77 5C avrov—rovs avrov iriorovs ; 

and in the mode of quotation (Acts iv. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 7). 
Certain favourite terms occur also —avacrrpoipi 7, and 
ayaOoiroieiv with its cognates and opposites. There 
are over fifty words peculiar to himself in this brief 
document, nearly all of them compounds—as if in 
his profound anxiety to express his thoughts as lie 
felt them, he had employed the first, and to him 
at the moment the fittest terms which occurred. 
He has such phrases as eXirls £tDcra, i. 3 j (rvveldrjoLs 
Oeov, ii. 19 ; daipves htavolas, i. 13 ; (plXrjpa ayaTrys, 
v. 14. The nouns 56£at, i. 11, and aperal, ii. 9, 
occur in the plural. He uses els before a personal 
accusative no less than four times in the first chapter. 
The article is often separated from its noun, iii. 2, 
3, 19 ; iv. 2, 5, 8, i2. Peter has also a greater 
proneness than Paul to repetition—to reproduce 
the same idea in somewhat similar terms—as if 
he had felt it needless to search for a mere change 
of words when a similar thought was waiting 
for immediate utterance. Compare i. 6-9 with 
iv. 12, 13; ii. 12 with iii. 16, iv. 4; iv. 7 with 
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v. 8. And there are in the epistle distinct and 
original thoughts—special exhibitions of the great 
facts and truths of the gospel which the apostle 
looked at from his own point of view, and applied 
as he deemed best to a practical purpose. Thus the 
visit of Christ * to the spirits in prison’ (iii. 19); the 
typical connection of the deluge with baptism ; the 
desire of the old prophets to study and know the 
times and the blessings of the gospel—are not only 
Petrine in form, but are solitary statements in 
Scripture. Thus, too, the apostle brings out into 
peculiar relief regeneration by the ‘word of God,’ 
the ‘royal priesthood’ of believers, and the qua¬ 
lities of the future ‘inheritance,’ etc. 

Again, in phrases and ideas which in the main 
are similar to those of Paul, there is in Peter usu¬ 
ally some mark of difference. Where there might 
have been sameness, the'result of imitation, there 
is only similarity, the token of original thought. 
For example, Paul says (Rom. vi. 10, n)— tfjv t<£ 
6e<$ ; Peter says (ii. 24)— £yv rfj diKaiocrijpy. The 
former writes (Rom. vi. 2)— air 06 vyGKeiv ry a/jutprlq .; 
the latter (ii. 24) — rat? a/uiapTLcus airoylvecrOai. 
Besides, as Bruckner remarks, the representation 
in these last clauses is different—death to sin in the 
passage from Romans being the result of union with 
the sufferings and death of Christ, while in Peter it is 
the result of Christ’s doing away sin (Siindenver- 
nichtung. De Wette, Erkldrung , ed. Bruckner, p. 9). 
So, too, the common contrast in Paul is <rdp£ and 
7 rveupa, but in Peter TTpev/xa and 'f/vx'V ; iKXoyrj is con¬ 
nected in Paul with xa/ns, or it stands absolutely ; 
but in Peter it is joined to vpdyvuxns ; government 
is with the first tov Oeov dtara yrj, Rom. xiii. 2 ; but 
with the second it is avOpwirlvy ktLgls , ii. 13 ; the 
expression with the one is Kaivbs Mpwvos, Ephes. 
iv. 24; but with the other 6 KpvTrrbs dvOpunos, iii. 
4 ; what is called d<popp.y in Gal. v. 13 is named 
eTrLKd\vfji.ua I Pet. ii. 16, etc. Now, not to insist 
longer on this similarity with variance, it may be 
remarked that for many of the terms employed by 
them, both apostles had a common source in the 
Septuagint. The words found there and already hal¬ 
lowed by religious use were free to both of them, 
and their acquaintance with the LXX. must have 
tended to produce some resemblance in their own 
style. Among such terms are ay vucrla, acrwrla, 
evcnrXayxvos, KaraXaXLa , virepbx^v, <f>povpe?v % 
Xopyyeiv (compare Mayerhoff, Histor. Crit. Ein- 
leitung in d. Petrin. Schrift., pp. 107-8). That 
two apostles, in teaching the same system of 
divine truth, should agree in many of their repre¬ 
sentations, and even in their words, is not to be 
wondered at, since the terminology must soon have 
acquired a definite form, and certain expressions 
must have become current through constant usage. 
But in cases where such similarity between Peter 
and Paul occurs, there is ever a difference of view 
or of connection; and though both may refer to 
ideas so common as are named by uttcikot), 56 £a, 
or KXypovo/xia , there is always something to show 
Peter’s independent use of the terms. One with his 
‘ beloved brother Paul 1 in the general view of the 
truth, he has something peculiar to himself in 
the introduction and illustration of it. The Petrine 
type is as distinct as the Pauline—it bears its own 
unmistakable style and character. The Galilean 
fisherman has an individuality quite as recognisable 
as the pupil of Gamaliel. 

And to show how baseless is the objection 
drawn from Peter’s supposed dependence on Paul, 


it may be added that similarity in some cases may 
be traced between Peter and John. In many re¬ 
spects Paul and John are utterly unlike, yet Peter 
occasionally resembles both, though it is not sur¬ 
mised that he was an imitator of the beloved 
disciple. Such accidental resemblance to two 
styles of thought so unlike in themselves, is surely 
proof of his independence of both, for he stands 
mid-way, as it were, between the objectivity of 
Paul and the subjectivity of John ; inclining some¬ 
times to the one side, and sometimes to the other, 
and occasionally combining both peculiarities of 
thought. Thus, one may compare 1 Pet. i. 22 
with 1 John iii. 3 in the use of ayulfa ; I Pet. i. 
23 with 1 John iii. 9 in the similar use of cnropas and 
0-7 rtpfjLa , denoting the vital germ out of which regene¬ 
ration springs; 1 Pet. v. 2 with John x. 16 in the 
use of TroLfiyv; 1 Pet. iii. 18 and 1 John iii. 7 in 
the application of the epithet dUaLos to Christ; 1 
Pet. iii. 18, John i. 29, in calling him dfivbs. Such 
similarities only prove independent authorship. In 
the resemblances to James, which are sometimes 
adduced, the chief similarity consists in the use of 
O. T. quotations. Thus compare 1 Pet. i. 24 with 
James i. 10; ii. 5, with James iv. 6, 10 ; iv. 8 with 
James v. 20. What, then, do these more frequent 
resemblances to Paul, and the fewer to John and 
James prove? not, with De Wette, the dependence 
of Peter on Paul; nor, with Weiss, the depend¬ 
ence of Paul on Peter {Der Petrin. Lehrbeg., p. 
374); but that Peter, in teaching similar truths, 
occasionally employs similar terms ; while the sur¬ 
rounding illustration is so various and significant 
that such similarity can be called neither tame re¬ 
iteration nor unconscious reminiscence. With 
much that is common in creed, there is more that 
is distinctive in utterance, originating in difference 
of spiritual temperament, or moulded by the adap¬ 
tation of truth to the inner or outer condition of 
the churches for whom this epistle was designed. 

But apart from the style and language of the 
epistle, objections have been brought against it by 
Schwegler, who alleges the want of special occasion 
for writing it, and the consequent generality of the 
contents {Das NacZiapostoL Zeitalt ., ii. p. 7). The 
reply is that the epistle bears upon its front such a 
purpose as well suits the vocation of an apostle. 
Nor is there in it, as we have seen, that want of in¬ 
dividuality which Schwegler next alleges. It bears 
upon it the stamp of its author’s fervent spirit ; 
nor does its use of O. T. imagery and allusions belie 
his functions as the apostle of the circumcision 
(Wiesinger, Einl. 21). If there be the want of close 
connection of thought, as Schwegler also asserts, 
is not this want of logical sequence and symmetry 
quite in keeping with the antecedents of him who 
had been trained in no school of human learning ? 
Nor is it any real difficulty to say that Peter in the 
East could not have become acquainted with the 
later epistles of Paul. For in various ways might 
Peter have known Paul’s epistles; and granting 
that there is a resemblance to some of the earlier of 
them, there is little or none to the latest of them. 
Schwegler holds that the epistle alludes to the per¬ 
secution under Nero, during which Peter suffered, 
and that therefore his writing it at Babylon is in¬ 
consistent with his martyrdom at the same period 
at Rome. The objection, however, takes for 
granted what is denied. It is a sufficient reply to 
say that the persecution referred to was not, or 
may not have been, the Neronian persecution, and 
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that the apostle was not put to death at the sup¬ 
posed period of Nero’s reign. There is not in the 
epistle any direct allusion to actual persecution; 
the aTro\(ryla (iii. 15) is not a formal answer to a 
public accusation, for it is to be given to every one 
asking it (Huther, Kritisch Exegetisch Handbuch 
liber den I Brief des Petrus, Eirdeit., p. 27). The 
epistle in all its leading features is in unison with 
what it professes to be—an earnest and practical 
letter from one whose heart was set on the well¬ 
being of the churches, one who may have read many 
of Paul’s letters and thanked God for them—and 
who,in addressing the churches himself, clothes his 
thoughts in language the readiest and most natural 
to him, without any timid selection or refusal of 
words and phrases which others may have used 
before him. 

Place and Time .—The place is indicated in v. 13, 
in the clause aoTra^erai bp.as i) iv ftaftvXCovi crvveK- 
\eKT7\. Babylon is named as the place where the 
apostle was when he wrote the epistle, as he sends 
this salutation from it, on the part of a woman, as 
Mayerhoff, Neander, Alford, and others suppose; 
or on the part of a church, as is the opinion of the 
majority. It is remarkable, however, that from early 
times Babylon has been taken to signify Rome. This 
opinion is ascribed by Eusebius on report to Papias 
and Clement of Alexandria {Hist. Eccles., ii. 15). 
Jerome and CEcumenius also held it. In later 
times it has been espoused by Grotius, Cave, Lard- 
ner, Hengstenberg, Windischmann, Wiesinger, 
Baur, Thiersch, Schott (der 1 Brief Pet. Erkldrt., 
p. 346, Erlangen 1861), and Hofmann {Schriftb. 
i. 201). But why discover a mystical sense in a 
name set down as the place of writing an epistle ? 
There is no more reason for doing this than for as¬ 
signing a like significance to the geographical names 
in i. 1. How could his readers discover the church 
at Rome to be meant by r\ ovveKXeKTT] in Babylon ? 
And if Babylon do signify a hostile spiritual power, 
as in the Apocalypse (xviii. 21), then it is strange 
that Catholic critics as a body should adopt such a 
meaning here and admit by implication the ascrip¬ 
tion of this character to their spiritual metro¬ 
polis. Dr. Brown of Edinburgh puts a somewhat 
parallel case—‘ Our own city is sometimes called 
Athens from its situation, and from its being a seat 
of learning; but it would not do to argue that a 
letter came from Edinburgh because it is dated 
from Athens ’ {Expository discourses on 1st Peter, 
vol. i. p. 548). 

Some, again, think that Babylon may mean a 
place of that name in Egypt. Of this opinion are 
Le Clerc, Mill, Pearson, Pott, Burton, Greswell, 
and Plug. Strabo {Geog., xvii. 1. 30) calls it not 
a town, but a strong fortress built by refugees 
from Babylon, and a garrison for one of the three 
legions guarding Egypt. The opinion that this 
small encampment is the Babylon of our epistle 
has certainly little plausibility. It is equally strange 
to suppose it to be' Ctesiphon or Seleucis; and 
stranger still to imagine that Babylon represents 
Jerusalem, as is maintained by Cappellus, Span- 
heim, Harduin, and Semler. The natural inter¬ 
pretation is to take Babylon as the name of the 
well-known city. We have indeed no record of 
any missionary journey of Peter into Chaldcea, for 
but little of Peter’s later life is given us in the N. 
T. But we know that many Jews inhabited Baby¬ 
lon— ob 'yap 6\lyoi pvpiaSes, according to Josephus 
—and was not such a spot, to a great extent a 


Jewish colony or settlement, likely to attract the 
apostle of the circumcision ? Lardner’s principal 
argument, that the terms of the injunction to loyal 
obedience (ii. 13, 14) imply that Peter was within 
the bounds of the Roman empire, proves nothing ; 
for as Davidson remarks—‘ The phrase, * the king,’ 
in a letter written by a person in one country to a 
person in another, may mean the king either of the 
person writing, or of him to whom the letter is 
written.’ Granting that the Parthian empire had 
its own government, he is writing to persons in 
other provinces under Roman jurisdiction, and 
he enjoins them to obey the emperor as supreme, 
and the various governors sent by him for purposes 
of local administration. Moreover, as has been 
often observed, the countries of the persons ad¬ 
dressed in the epistle (i. 1) are enumerated in the 
order in which a person writing from Babylon 
would naturally arrange them, beginning with 
those lying nearest to him, and passing in cir¬ 
cuit to those in the west and the south, at the 
greatest distance from him. The natural meaning 
of the designation Babylon is held by Erasmus, 
Calvin, Beza, Lighlfoot, Wieseler, Mayerhoff, 
Bengel, De Wette, Bleek, and perhaps the majority 
of modem critics. 

But if Peter wrote from Babylon on the Euphra¬ 
tes, at what period was the epistle written ? The 
epistle itself contains no materials for fixing a pre¬ 
cise date. It does not by its allusions clearly point 
to the Neronian persecution ; it rather speaks of evil 
and danger suffered now, but with more in pro¬ 
spect. Suffering was endured and was also impend¬ 
ing, and yet those who lived a quiet and blameless 
life might escape it, though certainly trials for 
righteousness’ sake are implied and virtually pre¬ 
dicted. About the year 60 the dark elements 
of Nero’s character began to develope themselves, 
and after this epoch the epistle was written. The 
churches addressed in it were mostly planted by 
Paul, and it is therefore thought by some that 
Paul must have been deceased ere Peter would 
find it his duty to address them. Paul was put 
to death about 67 a.d. ; but such a date would 
be too late for our epistle, as time would not, on 
such a hypothesis, be left for the apostle’s going 
to Rome, according to old tradition, and for his 
martyrdom in that city. It may be admitted that 
Peter would not have intruded into Paul’s sphere 
had Paul been free to write to, or labour in, the 
provinces specified. Still it may be supposed that 
Paul may have withdrawn to some more distant 
field of labour, or may have been suffering im¬ 
prisonment at Rome. Davidson places the date in 
63 ; Alford between 63 and 67. If the Mark of 
v. 13 be he of whom Paul speaks as being with 
him in Rome (Coloss. iv. 10), then we know that 
he was purposing an immediate journey to Asia 
Minor; and we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 11 that he 
had not returned when this last of Paul’s epistles 
was written. It is surely not impossible for him to 
have gone in this interval to Peter at Babylon ; and 
as he must have personally known the churches 
addressed by Peter, his salutation was naturally in¬ 
cluded by the apostle. Sylvanus—by whom the 
apostle was sent, if the same with the Sylvanus 
mentioned in the greetings 1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 
1—seems to have left Paul before the epistles to 
Corinth were written. He may have in some way 
become connected with Peter, and as the Silas of 
the Acts, he was acquainted with many of the 
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churches to whom this epistle was sent. The terms, | 
‘a faithful brother as I suppose,’ 4 the faithful 
brother as I reckon do not imply any doubt of his 
character, but are only an additional recommenda¬ 
tion to one whose companionship with Paul must 
have been known in the provinces enumerated by 
Peter. 

But Schwegler ascribes the epistle to a later 
period—to the age of Trajan ; and of oourse denies 
its apostolic authorship (Nachapostol. Zeitalt ., ii. 
22). The arguments, however, for so late a date 
are very inconclusive. He first of all assumes that 
its language does not tally with the facts of the 
Neronian persecution, and that the tone is unim¬ 
passioned (leidenschaftlose Ton )—that Christians 
were charged with definite crime under Nero—that 
his persecution did not extend beyond Rome—that 
it was tumultuary, and not, as this epistle supposes, 
conducted by regular processes, tinier rechtlichen 
Formen , and that the general condition of believers 
in Asia Minor, as depicted in the epistle, suits the 
age of Trajan better than that of Nero. The reply 
is obvious—that the tranquillity of tone in this epistle 
would be remarkable under any persecution, for it 
is that of calm heroic endurance, which trusts in an 
unseen arm and has hopes undimmed by death ; 
that the persecution of Christians simply for the 
name which they bore was not an irrational ferocity 
peculiar to‘Trajan’s time; that in the provinces 
Christians were always exposed to popular fury 
and irregular magisterial condemnation ; that there 
is no allusion to judicial trial in the epistle, for 
the word dTroXoyia does not imply it; and that the 
sufferings of Christians in Asia Minor as referred 
to or predicted do not agree with the recorded facts 
in Pliny’s letter, for according to it they were by 
a formal investigation and sentence doomed to 
death (Huther, 1st Peter , Einleit ., p. 28). The 
persecutions referred to in this epistle are rather 
such as Christians have always to encounter in 
heathen countries from an ignorant mob easily 
stirred to violence, and where the civil power, 
though inclined to toleration in theory, is yet swayed 
by strong prejudices, and prone, from position and 
policy, to favour and protect the dominant super¬ 
stition. 

Persons for whom the Epistle was addressed .— 
From some expressions in the epistle many have 
thought that it was meant for Jewish Christians. 
The words of the salutation are —bcXeKTols irape- 
Tridrj/JLOLS dcacnropas HbvTov, etc. — 4 to the elect 
strangers of the dispersion,’ etc. Viewed by them¬ 
selves the words seem to refer to Jews —Siaairopa 
being often employed to designate Jews living out 
of Palestine. This opinion is held by many of the 
fathers, as Eusebius, Jerome, and Theophylact, 
and by Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, 
Hug, and Pott. A modification of this extreme 
view is maintained by Gerhard, Wolf, Jachmann, 
and Weiss, viz., that Jewish converts were chiefly 
regarded in the mass of Gentile believers. The 
arguments of Weiss need not be repeated, and they 
are well met by Huther, 1 st Peter , Einleit. , p. 21. 
But there are many things in the epistle quite irre¬ 
concilable with the idea of its being meant either 
solely or principally for Jewish believers. He tells 
his readers that 4 sufficient was the past for them to 
have wrought out the will of the Gentiles—as in¬ 
deed ye walked in lasciviousness, wine-bibbing, 
revellings, drinking-bouts, and forbidden idolatries’ 
—sins all of them, and the last particularly, which 


specially characterised the heathen world. Similarly 
does he speak (i. 14) of ‘former lusts in your 
ignorance;’ (iii. 6), of Sarah ‘whose daughters 
ye have become’— iyevrjdTjre —they being not so by 
birth or blood. In ii. 9, 10, they are said to be 
4 called out of darkness,’ to have been 4 in time 
past not a people, but now the people of God.’ 
The last words, referring originally to Israel, had 
been already applied by Paul to Gentile believers 
in Rom. ix. 25. The term duunropd may be used 
in a spiritual sense, and such a use is warranted by 
other clauses of the epistle—i. 17, 4 the time of 
your sojourning ;’ ii. II, ‘strangers and pilgrims.’ 
Peter, whose prepossessions had been so Jewish, 
and whose soul moved so much in the sphere of 
Jewish ideas from his very function as the apostle of 
the circumcision, instinctively employs national terms 
in that new and enlarged spiritual meaning which, 
through their connection with Christianity, they 
had come to bear. Besides, the history of the 
origin of these churches in Asia Minor shows that 
they were composed to a large extent of Gentile 
believers. Many of them may have been proselytes, 
though, as Wieseler has shown, it is wrong in 
Michaelis, Credner, and Neudecker, to apply to such 
exclusively the terms in the address of this epistle. 
Nor is it at all a likely thing that Peter should have 
selected one portion of these churches and written 
alone or mainly to them. The provinces (i. 1) 
included the churches in Galatia which are not 
named in Acts, as Ancyra and Pessinus, and the 
other communities in Iconium, Lystra, the Pisidian 
Antioch, Miletus, Colosse, Laodicea, Philadelphia, 
Thyatira, Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Troas, etc. 
(Steiger, Einl., sec. 6). That the persons addressed 
in the epistle were Gentiles is the view of Augus¬ 
tine, Luther, Wetstein, Steiger, Bruckner, Mayer- 
hoff, Wiesinger, Neander, Reuss, Schaff, and 
Huther. 

Contents and Characteristics. —We need not oc¬ 
cupy space in going over the general contents, 
which are patent to eveiy reader. But a few dis¬ 
tinctive features may be looked at. The churches 
addressed were in trials—such trials as the spirit of 
that age must necessarily have brought upon them 
(iii. 17; iv. 12-19). Those trials originated to 
some extent in their separation from the heathen 
amusements and dissoluteness in which they had 
mingled prior to their conversion (iv. 4. 5). They 
are exhorted to bear suffering patiently, and ever 
to remember the example, and endure in the spirit, 
of the Suffering Oq£—the Righteous One who had 
suffered for them. And while affliction would come 
upon them in the present time, they are ever en¬ 
couraged to look with joyous anticipation to the 
future. Peter indeed might be called the apostle 
of hope. Doctrine and consolation alike assume 
this form. The 4 inheritance’ is future, but its heirs 
are begotten to a 4 living hope’ (i. 3, 4). Their tried 
faith is found unto glory ‘at the appearance of 
Jesus Christ’ (i. 7). The 4 end’ of their faith is 4 sal¬ 
vation’ (i. 9), and they are to 4 hope to the end for 
the grace to be brought at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ’ (i. 13). Their ruling emotion is therefore 
‘the hope that is in them’ (iii. 15) ; so much 
lying over in reserve for them in the future, their 
time here is only a ‘sojourning’ (i. 17) ; they 
were merely 4 strangers and pilgrims’ (ii. 11) ; nay, 
4 the end of all things is at hand’ (iv. 7).. Suffer¬ 
ing was now, but joy was to come when his 4 glory 
shall be revealed’ (v. 1). In Christ’s own experi- 
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ence as Prototype suffering led to glory (i. n ; iv. 
i 3)j th e same connection the apostle applies to 
himself, and to faithful ministers (v. 1-4). There 
are also allusions to Christ’s words, or rather re¬ 
miniscences of them mingle with the apostle’s 
thoughts. Compare i. 4 with Matt. xxv. 34; i. 8 
with John xx. 29; i. 10 with Luke x. 24; i. 13 
with Luke xii. 35; ii. 12 with Matt. v. 16; iii. 
13*15 with Matt. v. 16, x. 28; v. 6 with Matt. 
xxxiii.12, etc. 

There were apparently some tendencies in those 
churches that required reproof—some temptations 
against which they needed to be warned, as ‘ former 
lusts,’ ‘fleshly lusts’ (i. 14, 11); dark and envious 
feelings (ii. 1 ; iii. 8, 9); love of adornment on the 
part of women (iii. 3) ; and ambition and worldli¬ 
ness on the part of Christian teachers (v. 1-4). 
God’s gracious and tender relationship to his people 
was a special feature of the old covenant, and Peter 
reproduces it under the new in its closer and more 
spiritual aspects (ii. 9, 10; iv. 17; v. 2). The 
old economy is neither eulogised nor disparaged, 
and no remark is made on its abolition, the reasons 
of it, or the good to the world springing out of it. 
The disturbing question of its relation to Gentile 
believers is not even glanced at. In his view it had 
passed away by its development into another and 
grander system, one with it in spirit, and at the 
same time the realisation of its oracles and types. 
His mind is saturated with O. T. imagery and 
allusions, but they are freely applied to the spiritual 
Israel, which, having always existed within the 
theocracy, had now burst the national barriers, 
and was to be found in all the believing communi¬ 
ties, whatever their lineage or country. To him 
the Jevvish economy was neither supplanted by a 
rival faith nor superseded by a sudden revolution ; 
Israel had only put off its ceremonial, the badge of 
its immaturity and servitude, and now rejoiced in 
freedom and predicted blessing. What was said 
of the typical Israel may now be asserted with 
deeper truth of the spiritual Israel. But the change 
is neither argued from premises laid down nor 
vindicated against Jews or Judaizers, and the results 
of the new condition are not held up as matter of 
formal congratulation ; they are only seized and put 
forward as recognised grounds of joy, patience, 
and hope. The Redeemer stood out to Jewish 
hope as the Messiah ; so Peter rejoices in that 
appellation, calling him usually Jesus Christ, and 
often simply Christ (i. n ; ii. 21 ; iii. 16-18; iv. 

L r 3 » * 4 ) > an d it is remarkal^Je that in nearly all 
those places the simple name Christ is used in con¬ 
nection with his sufferings, to the idea of which the 
Jewish mind had been so hostile. The centre of 
the apostle’s theology is the Redeemer, the medium 
of all spiritual blessing. The relation of his expia¬ 
tory work to sinners is described by virtp (ii. 12 ; 
iii. 18) ; or it is said he bore our sins — rets apaprlas 
dvrjveyKev ; or died tt epl bpapTiuv. ‘ The sprinkling 
of blood’ and the ‘Lamb without spot’ were the 
fulfilment of the old economy, and the grace and 
salvation now enjoyed were familiar to the prophets 
(i. 10). Christ who suffered is now in glory, and 
is still keeping and blessing his people. 

In fine, the object, as told by the author (v. 12), 
is twofold. ‘I have written briefly, exhorting’ 
(TrapaKaXu)v) ; and the epistle is hortatory—not 
didactic or polemical; ‘and testifying (iTrt/xapTvp&v) 
that this is the true grace of God wherein ye 
stand.’ The true grace of God— a\r)0r)s xdp L *— 


could not be doctrine imparted through the apostle’s 
personal teaching. Some of the fathers, indeed, 
affirm that Peter visited the provinces specified in 
this epistle. Origen gives it as a probable con¬ 
jecture ; and Eusebius says that the countries in 
which Peter preached the doctrine of Christ appear 
from his own writings, and may be seen from this 
epistle. The assertion has thus no basis, save 
in the idea^hat Peter must have preached in the 
churches to which he sent an epistle. Jerome 
repeats the statement, and Epiphanius, as his wont 
is, intensifies it; but it has no foundation. Nay 
the apostle, by a change of person, distinguishes 
himself from ‘ them that have preached the gospel 
unto you’ (i. 12). So that the ‘ true grace’ in which 
those churches stood was the gospel which they 
had heard from others, and especially from Paul, 
by whom so many of them had been founded. The 
epistle, then, becomes a voucher for the genuineness 
of the gospel preached in Asia Minor by the apostle 
of the uncircumcision. Not that, as Schwegler 
supposes, it attempts to mediate between James 
and Paul; for it proclaims the same truths, touch¬ 
ing the peculiar aspects common to the two, with¬ 
out any dilution of Paul’s distinctive forms, or any 
modification of Peter’s as given in his oral ad¬ 
dresses—both being in inner harmony, and differing 
only in mode of presentation, caused by mental 
diversity, or suggested by the peculiar circum¬ 
stances, tendencies, or dangers of the churches 
which were warned or addressed. 

Style ,—The epistle is characterised by its fervour. 
The soul of the writer stamped its image on his 
thoughts and words — 6 Travraxov Oepp.os is the 
eulogy of Chrysostom. The epistle bears his living 
impress in his profound emotions, earnest convic¬ 
tions, and zealous thoroughness. He was never lan¬ 
guid or half-hearted in what he said or did, though 
the old impulsiveness is chastened; and the fire 
which often flashed up so suddenly is more equable 
and tranquil in its glow. He is vivid without 
vehemence, and hurries on without impetuosity or 
abruptness. The epistle is throughout hortative, 
doctrine and quotation being introduced as forming 
the basis or warrant or as showing the necessity 
and value, of practical counsel or warning. There 
is in it little that is local or temporary; it is suited 
to the church of all lands and ages; for believers 
are always in the present time ‘ strangers and so¬ 
journers,’ with their gaze fixed on the future, ex-' 
posed to trial and borne through by hope. The 
apostle infuses himself into the epistle, portrays the 
emotions which swayed and cheered him, as he 
reveals his own experience, which had been shaped 
by his past and present fellowship with a suffering 
and glorified Lord. What he unfolds or describes 
never stands apart as a theme by itself to be 
wrought out and argued ; nor is it lifted as if to a 
lofty eminence that it may be admired from afar; 
but all is kept within familiar grasp, and inwrought 
into the relations, duties, and dangers of everyday 
Christian existence. The truths brought forward 
are treated not in themselves, but in their imme¬ 
diate bearing on duty, trial, and hope ; are handled 
quite in the way in which one would describe air 
and food in their essential connection with life. 

1 he language, though not rugged, is not without 
embarrassment. Ideas are linked together often by 
a relative pronoun. There is no formal develop¬ 
ment of thought, though the order is lucid and 
logical. Some word employed in the previous 
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sentence so dwells in his mind that it suggests the 
sentiment of the following one. The logical for¬ 
mulas are wanting— obv not preceding an inference, 
but introducing a practical imperative, and tin 
and yap not rendering a reason, but prefacing a 
motive conveyed in some fact or quotation from 
Scripture. Thoughts are re-introduced, and in 
terms not dissimilar. What he has to say, he must 
say in words that come the soonest to an unprac¬ 
tised pen. In short, we may well suppose that the 
apostle wrote under the pressure of the injunction 
long ago given to him—‘ When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren and this divine mandate 
might be prefixed to the epistle as its motto. 

Luther, Auslegung d. I Ep. Petri, 1523 ; 

Amesius, Explication 1650; Gerhard, Commenta- 
rius , 1660; Semler, Paraphrasis, 1783; Morus, 
Prcelect. 1794; Hottinger, Ep. Jac. et Pet., 1815 ; 
Steiger, der ersie Brief Peter ausgelegt, 1832 ; De 
VVette, Kurze Erkldrung, ed. Bruckner, 1853; 
Huther in contiimatio7i of Meyer's Kommentar, 2 
ed., 1859; Wiesinger, in continuation of Olshausen's 
Biblischer Co7nmentar, 1856; Lecoultre, sur la I 
Ep. de Pierre, 1839; Theodor Schott, der I Brief 
Petri erklart, 1861. Practical, Kohlbriigge, Predig- 
ten ; Besser, die B. St. Petri in Bibelstimdai, 1854. 
In English—Byfield’s Sermoiis, 1637; Nisbet, Brief 
Expositio7i , 1658; Leighton, Practical Conmien- 
tary, 1693; Brown, Expository Discourses, 2d 
ed. 1849. 

PETER, Second Epistle of. —The genuine¬ 
ness of this second epistle has long been disputed, 
though its author calls himself ‘ Simon Peter,’ 
SouXos Kal airboroXos, * a servant and an apostle 
of Jesus Christ.’ It is hard to say whether the 
alleged quotations from it by the Fathers are really 
quotations, or are only, on the one hand, allusions 
to the O. T., or, on the other, the employment 
of such phrases as had grown into familiar Christian 
commonplaces. Thus Clement of Rome, in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. vii., says of 
Noah, iKripvl-e pLeravocav, and of those who obeyed 
him, iaddijoav, language not unlike 2 Pet. ii. 5 ; 
but the words can scarcely be called a quotation. 
The allusion in the same epistle to Lot (chap, xi.) 
is of a similar nature, and cannot warrant the allega¬ 
tion of any proof from it. A third instance is usually 
taken from chap, xxiii., in which Clement says, 

‘ miserable are the doubleminded,’ a seeming re¬ 
miniscence of James i. 5 ; but adds, we are grown 
old, and none of those things have happened to 
us ( yeyr]pdKap.ev Kal ovtikv rjpiiv robnov avpifilfirjKev), 
as if in allusion to 2 Pet. iii. 4. The appeal to 
Hennas is as doubtful, in Lib. I, Vis. iii. 7, the 
words reliquerunt viarn vei'ain have a slight re¬ 
semblance to 2 Pet. ii. 15 ; in another place (I. iv. 3) 
the clause, qui effugistis sceculimi hoc , is not a 
citation of aTro<f>vy6vTes ra pLaapara rod Kocrpov , 
2 Pet. ii. 20. Justin Martyr says, * a day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years’ {Dialog, cimi Tryph., 
cap. 81 ; Opera, ii. p. 278., ed. Otto, Jenae 1843), 
but the clause may as well be taken from Ps. 
xc. 4 as from 2 Pet. iii. 8. Similar statements 
occur twice in Irenaeus, and have probably a similar 
origin, as citations from the O. T. The epistle 
is not quoted by Tertullian, the Alexandrian 
Clement, or Cyprian who speaks only of one 
epistle. A passage in Hippolytus {De A iitichi'isto, 
ii.), in asserting of the prophets that they did not 
speak ‘by their own power’ {i$ Itilas dvvdpevs), but 


uttered things which God had revealed, appears to 
be a paraphrase of 2 Pet. i. 21. Another state¬ 
ment made by Theophilus, in which he describes 
the prophets as TrvevpaTOfpopoi irvebparos dylov, 
is not unlike 2 Pet. i. 20 , virb 7 rvevparos dylov 
(pepSpLevoi {Ad Autolyami, lib. ii. p. 87). Theo¬ 
philus again describes the word shining as a 
lamp in a house— cpatvwv ticnrep Xbxvos iv olKrjpan ; 
but the figure is different from that in 2 Pet. i. 
19, ws \bxvtp (palvovTL iv abxPVP 1 ? roTnp — * as a light 
shining in a dark place.’ Clement of Alexandria 
commented, we are told by Eusebius and Cassio- 
dorus, on all the canonical Scriptures, Eusebius 
specifying among them ‘ Jude and the other catholic 
epistles’ — Kal ras Xotiras KaOoXiKas iirurroXas {Hist. 
Eccles. vi. 14). But a second statement of Cassio- 
dorus mentions expressly the first epistle of Peter, 
as if the second had been excluded, and adds, 

‘ I and 2 John and James,’ thereby also excluding 
Jude, which Eusebius, however, had distinctly 
named {De Institute, cap. viii.) The testimony of 
Origen is no less liable to doubt, for it seems to 
vary. In the translation of Rufinus, who certainly 
was not a literal versionist, we find the epistle at 
least three times referred to, one of them being the 
assertion, ‘ Petrus enim duabus epistolarum suarum 
personat tubis’ {Ho7n. iv. on Joshua). In Homily 
iv. on Leviticus, 2 Pet. i. 4 is quoted, and in Plomily 
xiii. on Numbers, ii. 16 is quoted. Somewhat in 
opposition to this, Origen, in his extant works in 
Greek, speaks of the first epistle as iv rfj KadoXiKrj 
iir. ; nay, as quoted by Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. vi. 
25), he adds that ‘ Peter left one acknowledged 
epistle,’ adding —tiorw 6i Kal SevripaV dpficfiaXXeTai 
yap. This is not a formal denial of its genuineness, 
but is tantamount to it. Nor can the words of Fir- 
milian be trusted in their Latin version. Yet in his 
letter to Cyprian he seems to allude to 2 Peter, and 
the warnings in it against heretics (Cypriani Opei'a, 
p. 126, ed. Paris 1836). In a Latin translation of 
a commentary of Didymus on the epistle it is called 
falsata, 71071 iii ca7W7ie. Now Falsare, according to 
Du Fresne in his Glossar. med. et infim. Laimitat., 
does not mean to interpolate, but to pronounce 
spurious. Eusebius has placed this epistle among 
the avnXeydpeva {Hist. Eccles. iii. 25), and more fully 
he declares ‘ that called his second epistle we have 
been told has uot been received, ovk ivtiidderov ; but 
yet appearing to many to be useful it has been dili¬ 
gently studied with the other Scriptures.’ Jerome 
says explicitly, Scripsit duas epistolas . . . 

quarum secunda a plerisque ejus esse negatur ; 
adding as the reason, propter styli cum priore dis- 
sonantiam, and ascribing this difference to a change 
of amanuensis, diversis mterpretibus {De Script. 
Eccles. cap. i., epist. cxx., ad Hedib. cap. xi.) 
Methodius of Tyre makes two distinct allusions to 
a peculiar portion of the epistle (iii. 6, 7, 12, 13), 
the conflagration and purification of the world 
(Epiphan. Hares, lxiv. 31, tom. 1, pars post., p. 298, 
ed. Oeliler i860). Westcott {On the Ca7io7i , p. 57) 
points out a reference in the martyrdom of Ignatius, 
in which (cap. ii.) the father is compared to ‘a 
divine lamp illuminating the hearts of the faithful 
by his exposition of the holy Scriptures’ (2 Pet. 
i. 19). The epistle is not found in the Peshito, 
though the Philoxenian version has it, and Ephrem 
Syrus accepted it. The canon of Muratori has it 
not, and Theodore of Mopsuestia rejected it. But 
it was received by Athanasius, Philastrius, Cyril, 

1 Rufinus, and Augustine. Gregory of Nazianzum, in 
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his Carmen 33, refers to the seven catholic epistles. 
It was adopted by the council of Laodicea 367, and 
by the council of Carthage 397. From that period 
till the Reformation it was acknowledged by the 
church. Not to refer to other quotations often 
given, it may suffice to say that though the epistle 
was doubted, it usually had a place in the canon ; 
that the objections against it were not historical, but 
critical in nature, and had their origin apparently 
among the Alexandrian scholars; and that in one 
case at least, that of Cosmas Indicopleustes, doc¬ 
trinal prepossessions led to its rejection. Gregory, 
at the end of the 6th century, seems to allude to 
others whose hostility to it had a similar origin, ad¬ 
ding,—si ejusdem epistobe verba pensare voluissent, 
longe aliter sentire potuerant. (See Olsliausen, 
Opuscula, where the citations are given at length.) 
The old doubts about the epistle were revived at 
the time of the Reformation, and not a few modern 
critics question or deny its genuineness. In earlier 
times strong disbelief was expressed by Calvin, 
Erasmus, Grotius, and Sahnasius. Scaliger, Semler, 
Credner, De Wette, Neander, and Mayerhoff, 
deny its Petrine origin. Pott, Windischmann, 
Dahl, Gaussen, and Bonnet, on the other hand, 
make light of many objections to it. But the proofs 
adduced on its behalf by Dietlein (der 2 Ef>. Petri , 
1851) are many of them unsatisfactory, the result 
of a dexterous and unscrupulous ingenuity on be¬ 
half of a foregone conclusion. Yet amidst early 
doubts and modern objections we are inclined to* 
accept this epistle, and to agree with the verdict of 
the early churches, which were not without the 
means of ample investigation, and to whom satis¬ 
factory credentials must have been presented. 

The objections, as Jerome remarks, were based 
on difference of style, and we admit that there is 
ground for suspicion on the point. Still no doubter 
or impugner who placed the epistle among the 
dvTLXeyo/xeva gives any historical ground for his hos¬ 
tility. No one of old is ever brought forward as 
having denied it in his own name, or in the name 
of any early church, to be Peter’s. If the apostolic 
fathers do not quote it, it can only be inferred 
either that it was not in universal circulation, or 
that they had no occasion to make any use of it. 
Their silence would not warrant the assertion that 
the epistle was not in the canon during their period, 
and for half a century afterwards. The earliest 
impugners never speak of it as a book recently 
admitted into the canon, or admitted on insufficient 
evidence or authority. One objection of this nature 
would have been palpable and decisive. It may 
be added that there appears to be no probable 
motive for a forgery. Neither personal ambi¬ 
tion nor ecclesiastical pretensions are in any way 
forwarded by the epistle. There is nothing in it 
that an apostle might not have written, nothing 
that comes into direct conflict with Peter’s modes 
of thought, either as recorded in the Acts or as 
found in the first epistle. No little circumstantial 
evidence can be adduced in its favour, and its early 
appearance in the canon is an element of proof 
which cannot be easily turned aside. 

There are points of similarity in style between it 
and the first epistle. The salutation in both epistles 
is the same, and there are peculiar words common 
to both, though found also in other parts of the 
N. T. Both epistles refer to ancient prophecy 
(l Pet. i. 16 ; 2 Pet. i. 20, 21) ; both use aperf 
as applicable to God (1 Pet. ii. 9 ; 2 Pet. i. 3) ; 


and both have airbOecns (1 Pet. iii. 21 ; 2 Pet. i. 14), 
which occurs nowhere else in the N. T.; dvaaTpocpr} 
is a favourite term (1 Pet. i. 15, 17, 18; ii. 12; 
iii. 1, 2, 16; 2 Pet. ii. 7-18; iii. 11) ; the verb 
iTTOTTreveiv in I Pet. ii. 12, iii. 20, corresponds 
to the noun iirbirTrjs (2 Pet. i. 16) ; the peculiar 
collocation do-iriXos kclI d/uue/ios (1 Pet. i. 19) has 
an echo of itself (2 Pet. ii. 13 ; iii. 14); 7r^7ra vtoll 
cl/jlcl prlas (1 Pet. iv. 1) is not unlike dKaraTradoTovs 
a /zaprfas, etc. (2 Pet. ii. 14). We have also, as in 
the first epistle, the intervention of several words 
between the article and its substantive (2 Pet. i. 4 ; 
ii. 7; iii. 2). The frequent use of iv in a quali¬ 
fying clause is common to both epistles (2 Pet. 
i. 4; ii. 3 ; iii. 10). The recurrence of similar 
terms marks the second epistle, but it is not with¬ 
out all parallel in the first. Thus, 2 Pet. i. 3, 4, 
dedioprj/iivTjs, Sed&prjTcu ; ii. 7, 8, dUcuos , three 
times ; ii. 12 , (f>dopav , iv rfj <p0opq. KCLTafpOap-qaov- 
rai. So, too, in I Pet. iii. I, 2, dvaaTpcxprjs, ava- 
arpo<p7]; and ii. 17, r^o-are, rt/^are, etc. Then 
too, as in the first epistle, there are resemblances 
to the speeches of Peter as given in the Acts. 
Comp. ijfj.ipa Kvplov (iii. 10) with Acts ii. 20 — 
the phrase occurring elsewhere only in 1 Thess. v. 
24 ; \axov<riv (i. 1 ) , with ZXaxe (Acts i. 17); evae- 
Qeiav (i. 6), with Acts iii. 12 ; and evoefieis (ii. 9), 
with Acts x. 2-7 ; KoXafyiiivovs do. with Acts iv. 21 
—an account which Peter probably furnished. We 
have likewise an apparent characteristic in the 
double gentives (2 Pet. iii. 2 ; Acts v. 32). 

It is also to be borne in mind that the epistle 
asserts itself to have been written by the apostle 
Peter, and distinctly identifies its writer with the 
author of the first epistle—‘This epistle now, a 
second, I write unto you, in both which I stir up’ 
—averring also to some extent identity of purpose. 
It is not anonymous, like the epistle to the He¬ 
brews, but definitely claims as its author Peter the 
apostle. Nay, the writer affirms that he was an 
eye-witness of the transfiguration, and heard ‘ the 
voice from the excellent glory.’ lie uses, more¬ 
over, two terms in speaking of this event, which 
belong to the account of it in the gospels ; comp, 
i. 13, (TKTjvw/jLaTi , with his own words (ricrjvcLs rpeis ; 
also in 15, Z^odov, in reference to his own death—the 
same word being employed to denote Christ’s death, 
tt)v Z£o5ov auTov, this being the theme of conver¬ 
sation on the part of Moses and Elias (Luke ix. 31). 
Ullmann supposes the reference in the words 51 kcuov 
5 i TjyovfiaL bieyeipeiv (i. 13) to be to Mark’s gospel 
said to have been composed on Peter’s authority ; 
but the allusion seems to be to the paragraph im¬ 
mediately under his hand. It would have been a 
profane and daring imposture for any one to per¬ 
sonate an apostle, and deliver to the churches a 
letter in his name, with so marked a reference to 
one of the most memorable circumstances and 
glories in the apostle’s life. A forgery so glaring 
could make no pretence to inspiration,—to be a 
product of the Spirit of Truth. The inspiration of 
the epistle is thus bound up with the question of 
its authorship, so that if it is not the work of Peter 
it must be rejected altogether from the canon. 

There are serious difficulties, however, in the 
way of its reception ; and these are usually said 
to be difference of style, difference of doctrine, 
and the marked correspondence of portions of the 
epistle with that of Jude. Yet Gaussen makes 
the astounding statement — ‘ The two epistles 
when carefully compared reveal more points of 
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agreement than difference,’ but he has not taken the 
trouble of noting them (On the Canon, p. 359). 
The employment of ws is different in the second 
epistle from the first. There, though it occurs other¬ 
wise, it is generally employed in comparisons, and 
its frequency makes it a characteristic of the style ; 
but it occurs much more rarely in the second epistle, 
and usually, though not always, with a different 
meaning and purpose. The use of aXXa after a nega¬ 
tive clause and introducing a positive one, is com¬ 
mon in the first epistle, and but rare in the second. 
There are many ct7ra£ Xey 6 p,eva in the second 
epistle. The first and second epistles differ also 
in the use of XpLarbs. In the first epistle X. stands 
in the majority of instances without the article and 
by itself, either simply I. X. or X. I. ; but in the 
second epistle it has usually some predicates attached 
to it (i. 1, 2, 8 ; ii. 14-16). The name debs occurs 
nearly forty times in the first epistle, but only 
seven times in the second. Again, Ktiptos is applied 
to Christ only once in the first epistle (i. 3), but in 
the second epistle it is a common adjunct to other 
names of the Saviour. In the first epistle it means 
the Father in all cases but one (ii. 3), but in the 
second epistle it denotes the Son, in harmony with 
Peter’s own declaration (Acts ii. 36 ; x. 36). The 
epithet criorrjp, so often applied to Christ in the 
second epistle, is not found in the first. The second 
coming of our Lord is also expressed differently in 
the two epistles, aTroKaXv^is, or its verb, being used 
in the first epistle (i. 5, 7, 13 ; iv. 13; v. 1) ; or it 
is called to riXos ttolotcov (v. 7) ; or xpbvot i(xx aT0L 
(1. 20). But in the second epistle it is called 7 )p.ipa 
rpLaeios (ii. 9), 7ra povala (iii. 4), 7 )p.ipa Kvpiov (iii. 
10), 7yxipa deou (iii. 12). These are certainly 
marked diversities, and it is difficult to offer any 
explanation of them. It may, however, be replied, 
that with the sacred writers the divine names are 
not used, as with us, without any prominent or 
distinctive application. In the first epistle the 
Redeemer’s names are his common ones, the fa¬ 
miliar ones in the mouths of all believers—for the 
writer brings into prominence the oneness of be¬ 
lievers with him in suffering and glory ; with 
him still as Jesus wearing his human name and 
his human nature with all its sympathies ; or as 
the Christ who, as the Father’s servant, obeyed, 
suffered, and was crowned, the Spirit that anointed 
him still being ‘the unction from the Holy One’ to 
all his people. In the second epistle the writer has 
in view persons who are heretics, rebellious, dis¬ 
solute, false teachers ; and in warning them his 
mind naturally looks to the authority and lordship 
of the Saviour, which it was so awful to contemn 
and so vain to oppose. If the last day be set in 
different colours in the two epistles, the difference 
may be accounted for on the same principle ; for 
to those suffering under trial it shines afar as the 
hope that sustains them, but to those who are per¬ 
verse it presents itself as the time of reckoning 
which should alarm them into believing submis¬ 
sion. 

The aspects under which the gospel is repre¬ 
sented in this second epistle differ from those in 
the first. The writer lays stress on iviyvojaLS, or 
yv&o-is (i. 2, 3, 5, 8; ii. 20, ii ; iii. 18). In this 
epistle the gospel is generally Xptarov 5i fra/us /cat 
7T apovala (i. 16), 656 s tt)s St/catoau^s (ii. 2l), ayia 
ivToXrj, etc. ; whereas the first epistle throws into 
prominence eXvls, crarrrjpla, pavnap^os at^taros I. X., 
Xapis (i. 10) dXrjdeia (i. 22), X6yos (ii. 8), Trtcrns, etc. 


The answer may be ventured that the persons ad¬ 
dressed in the second epistle were in danger of being 
tempted into error; and that a definite and pro¬ 
gressive knowledge of Christianity was the safeguard 
against those loose speculations which were floating 
around them. On this account, too, we have ad¬ 
monition suggested and pointed by their perilous 
circumstances—to ‘ make their calling and election 
sure’ (i. 10; iii. 14); nay the purpose of the 
epistle seems to be given in iii. 17—‘ Ye therefore, 
beloved, knowing beforehand, take heed lest being 
led away with the error of the lawless, ye fall away 
from your own steadfastness, but grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ The eTrlyvwais is the grand theme of 
counsel and the real prophylactic presented, for it 
embodies itself in that diKaioo-vvr) on the possession 
of which so much depends, as is seen in the allu¬ 
sions to Noah and Lot, and to the want of which are 
traced in contrast the judgment of the flood and 
the fate of Sodom, the selfish character of Balaam, 
and the dark and deceitful ways and works of the 
false teachers. 

There is also a characteristic difference in the 
mode of quotation from the O. T. Quotations are 
abundant in the first epistle, either formally intro¬ 
duced by 5 l6tl ytypcLTTau (i. 1 6), or by 8i6tl t epiiyei 
iv rfj ypa(f>rj (ii. 6), or are woven into the dis¬ 
course without any prefatory statement, as if writer 
and readers were equally familiar with them (i. 24 ; 
ii* 3> 4, 5> 7» 9> I0 > 22, 2 4, 25 ; iii. 9, 10, 11 
15). But in the second epistle quotations are un¬ 
frequent, though we have Ps. xc. 4 in iii. 8, and 
Is. Ixv. 17 in iii. 13. Of a different kind are the 
allusions to Noah and the flood, to Lot and Sodom, 
and to Balaam. But we may still reply that the 
modes of handling and applying the O. T. may 
differ according to the purpose which any writer 
has in view. In a longer and fuller epistle there 
may be quotations at length, but in a shorter only 
apposite allusions to facts and incidents. The ob¬ 
jection would have been stronger if in an epistle 
ascribing itself to Peter there had been no use 
made of the O. T. at all; but a third of this epistle 
consists of references to the O. T. or to warnings 
drawn from it. 

The peculiar similarity of a large portion of this 
epistle to that of Jude has been often commented 
on. The second chapter and portion of the third 
are so like Jude that the resemblance cannot be 
accidental, for it is found in words as well as 
thoughts. It has been conjectured by some that 
both borrowed from a common source. Bishop 
Sherlock supposed that this source was some 
ancient Hebrew author who had portrayed the 
false teachers, Jude having used the epistle of Peter 
as well as this old authority {Use and Intent of 
Prophecy , Dissert, i. p. 200, Lond. 1725). Herder 
and Hasse holding this theory conjecture the docu¬ 
ment common to both writers to be the Zend- 
avesta. This opinion has no foundation, and relieves 
us of no difficulty. Others imagine that Jude 
followed Peter, and several reasons have been 
alleged in favour of this opinion by Mill, Michaelis, 
Storr, Dahl, Wordsworth, Thiersch, Heydenreich, 
Iiengstenberg, and Gaussen. Their general argu¬ 
ment is that Peter predicts what Jude describes as 
actually existing (Jude 18), and that Jude refers to 
prophecies which are found only in Peter. But it 
is really doubtful if both epistles refer to the same 
class of errorists. Those described by Peter are 
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rather speculates, though their immoral practices 
are also noted, while those branded by Jude are 
specially marked as libertines and sensualists, whose 
life has perverted and undermined their creed. 
Others again hold that Peter took from Jude ; 
such is the view of Plug, Eichhorn, Credner, Nean- 
der, Mayerhoff, De Wette, Guericke, and Bleek. 
One argument of no small force is that the style of 
Jude is the simpler and briefer, and Peter’s the 
more ornate and amplified ; that Jude’s is more 
pointed and Peter’s more indefinite ; and that some 
allusions in Peter are so vague that they can be 
understood only by a comparison with Jude (comp. 
2 Pet. ii. 4 ; Jude 6 ; 2 Pet. ii. n ; Jude 9). Thus 
Peter says, generally, ‘ angels bring not railing ac¬ 
cusations Jude gives the special instance, Michael 
and Satan. Peter speaks of the ‘ angels that sinned;’ 
Jude more precisely, they ‘ kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation.’ Olshausen and 
Augusti in part think that the similarity may be 
accounted for by a previous correspondence between 
the writers ; that Jude may have described to Peter 
the character and practices of the false teachers, and 
that Peter, relying on the truthfulness of the state¬ 
ment, made his own use of it without hesitation when 
he had occasion to refer to the same or a similar class 
of pernicious subverters of truth and purity. This 
hypothesis is scarcely probable, and it is more likely 
that Peter had read the epistle of Jude, and repro¬ 
duced in his own epistle and in his own way its 
distinctive clauses, which must have deeply im¬ 
pressed him, but with such differences at the same 
time as show that he was no mere copyist. Is 
it unworthy of an apostle to use another writing 
divinely authorised, and can Peter’s appropriation of 
so much of Jude’s language be stigmatized, as by 
Reuss, as offenbares plagiat ? Thus Jude uses the 
phrase ‘clouds without water,’ but Peter ‘wells 
without water,’ this figure being more suited to his 
immediate purpose. The cnrLXdbes of Jude 12 was 
from reminiscence of sound before Peter’s mind, 
but it is changed of purpose into ottlXol; and Jude’s 
phrase iv tolls aydirais v/jlQv becomes in the same 
connection in Peter iv tolls air Atolls a irr&v. 2 Pet. 
ii. 17 shows a like similarity and difference com¬ 
pared with Jude 13. The claim of originality thus 
lies on the side of Jude, while original thinking 
characterises Peter’s use of Jude’s terser and minuter 
diction. There is no ground for Bertholdt’s sug¬ 
gestion to reject the second chapter as spurious ; 
or for Ullmann’s, to refer both second and third 
chapters to a post-apostolic period ; or for Lange 
to brand as spurious the whole of the second chap¬ 
ter with the last two verses of the first chapter, 
and the first ten verses of the third—that is, from 
the first tovto irp&Tov yLvuaKovres to the other; or 
for Bunsen to receive only the first twelve verses 
and the concluding doxology (Bertholdt, Einleit. 
in N. T, vol. vi. ; Ullmann, der zwciie Brief 
Petri; Lange, Apostol. Zeilalter, i. 152, and in 
Herzog’s Encyclop. sub voce ; Bunsen, Ignatius 
von Antiochien , p. 175). 

Other objections against the epistle may be briefly 
alluded to. According to Mayerhoff (. Einleit ., 
p. 187) the writer in iii. 2 separates himself from 
the apostles ; Bleek (. Einleit ., p. 576) and others 
supposing that he intended to characterise himself 
as an apostle, and having before him the some¬ 
what parallel expression of Jude, he so far altered 
it, but in the alteration has failed to give lucid 
utterance to his purpose. The phrase, with the 


double genitive Kal tt) s tc3v diroaTbXojv v/jl&u ivToXijs 
Toil icvpLov , naturally means, ‘ and the command¬ 
ment of the Lord given by your apostles.’ The 
pronoun vfiwv is the best sustained reading, and the 
English version does violence to the position of the 
words. As Olshausen and Windischmann have 
shown, the use of vpuZv does not exclude Peter, 
even though it be rendered ‘ the commandments of 
your apostles of the Lord Jesus.’ In fact, it neither 
denies nor affirms his apostleship ; though if ijpL&v 
had been employed, and the phrase rendered ‘ our 
apostles,’ the conclusion against its genuineness 
would certainly have some weight. But this ob¬ 
jection that the writer excludes himself from the 
apostles neutralizes another, to wit, that the writer 
betrays too great anxiety to show himself as the 
apostle Peter. He could not certainly do both in 
the same document without stultifying himself. 
Does not the apostle Paul when it serves his object 
use pointedly the first person singular, refer to 
himself, and assert his apostolic office as Peter 
does, in i. 12, 13, 14, 15? The use of the name 
2 vp.euv in i. I can neither tell for the genuineness, 
as Dietlein supposes, nor against it, as Mayerhoff 
argues. The reference in iii. 1 to a former epistle 
is not for the purpose of identifying himself with 
the author of that epistle, but naturally comes in 
as a proof of his anxiety for his readers that they 
should bear in memory the lessons already im¬ 
parted to them. 

Three arguments have been adduced to prove 
that the epistle must belong to post-apostolic times. 
1. It is alleged that the doubts about Christ’s second 
coming, referred to in iii. 3, 4, could not have 
arisen in apostolic times, when the belief in it was 
so firm and glowing, and a period of some length 
must have elapsed ere it could be said that the 
fathers had fallen asleep.’ But the scoffers referred 
to were probably Gnostics who never believed that 
event, or at all events spiritualized the truth of it 
away ; and after one generation had passed they 
might use the language imputed to them ; or ‘ the 
fathers’ may denote the Jewish patriarchs, since 
whose decease uniformity had characterised all the 
processes and laws of nature. The Gnostic spirit¬ 
ualism which treated the resurrection as past early 
troubled the church, and its disciples might cast 
ridicule on the faith and hopes of others in the 
challenge which Peter quotes. 

2. It is said that the allusion to Paul’s epistles 
indicates a late date, as it supposes them to be 
collected in part at least, and calls them by the 
sacred name of ypa<pal (iii. 15, 16). But surely it 
may be granted that toward the close of Peter’s 
life several epistles of Paul may have been brought 
together and placed in point of authority on the 
same level as the O. T. ; and that other docu¬ 
ments also —tols XoLiras 7 patyds, already occupied a 
similar place. Whatever exegesis be adopted, this 
is the general result. The writings of Paul, so well 
known to the readers of this epistle, are mentioned 
not as a completed whole; the phrase iv irdoaLs, 
etc., is not to be taken absolutely, but relatively, 
as if denoting ‘in all his epistles which he writes.’ 
The ‘things’ referred to as discussed in these 
epistles ( ireplTovTwv) are not their general contents, 
but the coming of our Lord and the end of the 
world, and in these discussions ‘ are some things 
hard to be understood.’ The allusion certainly 
presupposes a late age, and the writer, as he in¬ 
forms us, was veiy near his death. The date of 
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Peter’s death is not precisely known, and the 
common traditions concerning it may therefore be 
modified. As Alford says, a later date than the 
usual one may be assigned to it. 

3. Again, it is held, as by Neander, that the 
epithet ‘ holy mount,’ as applied to the hill of trans¬ 
figuration, indicates a late period, for Zion only 
was so designated; and Mayerhoff affirms that the 
epithet suits Mount Zion alone. But the scene on 
which the glory of Jesus had been so displayed 
might many years afterwards be well called ‘holy’ 
by one who was an eyewitness, when he referred 
to it as a proof and symbol of ‘the power and 
coming of the Lord Jesus.’ 

Still, while a partial reply may be given to ob¬ 
jections based on difference of style and of doctrinal 
representation, it must in honesty be added that 
these differences are not all of them wholly ac¬ 
counted for. The style and matter, as a whole, 
are so unlike the first epistle, that one has con¬ 
siderable difficulty in ascribing both epistles to the 
same author. While there is similarity in some 
words or phrases, the spirit, tone, and manner of 
the whole epistle are widely diverse. Minute 
criticism may discover aval; \ey 6 fieva, and arrange 
them in proof parallel to similar usage in the first 
epistle ; but such minutiae do not hide the general 
dissimilitude. It may be argued, and the argu¬ 
ment is not without weight, that a forger would 
have imitated the salient peculiarities of the first 
epistle. No one of ordinary critical discernment 
would have failed to attempt the reproduction of 
its characteristic features of style and thought. 
But the absence of such studied likeness is surely 
in favour of the genuineness. It may be added also, 
that as there are in the first epistle statements so 
peculiar to it as to be found nowhere else, the same 
specialty in what seems to be undesigned coinci¬ 
dence marks the second epistle in the declarations 
of its third chapter. It would have been difficult 
in the 2d century to have imposed on the churches 
a second epistle forged in Peter’s name, and 
so unlike in many points to his first. A direct 
imitation of his style might have deceived some 
of the churches by its obvious features of simi¬ 
litude, but the case is widely different when a 
writing so obviously unlike the first epistle won its 
way into circulation unchallenged in its origin and 
history, and was not doubted save at length by 
scholars and mainly on critical grounds. Why did 
not Origen and others tell us of the time of its first 
appearance, and how and by whom it was placed 
in the canon ? Possibly on such points they were 
ignorant, or at least they knew nothing that war¬ 
ranted suspicion. Still the difference of manner be¬ 
tween the two epistles remains, and perhaps one 
might account for it, as Jerome has hinted and 
Calvin has supposed, by the supposition that Peter 
dictated the epistle in Aramaic, and that the amanu¬ 
ensis was left to express the thoughts in his own 
forms and phrases. Difference of condition and 
purpose may account for difference of topic, and 
the change of style may be ascribed to the Greek 
copyist and translator. The genuineness of the 
epistle has been maintained more or less decidedly 
by Michaelis, Nitzsche, Flatt, Angusti, Storr, 
Dahl, Hug, Heydenreich, Lardner, Windischmann, 
Guericke, Thiersch, Stier, Dietlein, Hofmann, 
Luthardt, Bruckner, and Olshausen. Feilmoser and 
Davidson incline to the same side. These are 
great names, and though we agree with their 


opinion, we cannot venture to say, with Bonnet, 
that ‘ of all the books of the N. T. which have been 
controverted at certain times, there is not one 
whose authenticity was so certain as the second 
epistle of Peter’ [Nouv. Test., Introduce, vol. ii. 
p. 701, Geneve 1852). 

When and where the epistle was written cannot 
be definitely known. The place was Rome in all 
probability ; for Peter, after coming to Rome, did 
not, so far as we know, leave that city till his 
death. His death is usually placed in 64, but it 
may have been later, and this epistle was written 
just before it. Mayerhoff ascribes it to a Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria about the middle of the 
second century. Huther places it in the last quarter 
of the first century or the beginning of the second. 

The persons for whom the epistle is intended are 
‘ those who have obtained like precious faith with 
us ;’ and iii. 1 identifies them with those addressed 
in the first epistle. It is objected that this epistle 
asserts that Peter had taught them in person—such 
not being the case with those addressed in the first 
epistle. But the phrase adduced —eyvwplaafxev 
v/juv, i. 16, ‘ we made known unto you’—seems to 
refer not to oral discourse, but to various portions 
of the first epistle in which the coming and glory of 
Christ are dwelt on. The object of the epistle is to 
warn against * false teachers,’ ‘ bringing in damnable 
heresies,’ ‘denying the Lord that bought them,’ 
holding a peculiar demonology—covetous, sensual, 
and imperious apostates, the victims and propaga¬ 
tors of antinomian delusion. Probably they taught 
some early form of Gnostic error, which, deny¬ 
ing the Lord’s humanity and atoning death, ridi¬ 
culed his second advent in man’s nature, set aside 
the authority of law, and by this effrontery justified 
itself in licentious impurity. The false teachers 
were like the ‘ false prophets,’ perhaps claiming 
divine basis for their teachings, and therefore the 
more able to shake the faith of others, and seduce 
them into perilous apostasy. So that, in brief, as 
he himself describes it (iii. 17)) his object is, first, 
warning, or to caution his readers against seduction ; 

‘ beware lest ye also, being led away with the error 
of the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness 
Trpoyiyv&GKovTes —‘ as ye know those things before¬ 
hand,’ that is, from his descriptive accounts ; and 
secondly, counsel, or to urge on them, as the best of 
all antidotes to apostasy, to ‘ grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ For this x^P LS anc ^ Y^tris would fortify 
them and make them invincible against those as¬ 
saults which so often succeeded with the unwary 
who fell in their heedlessness, the graceless who 
trusted in their own strength, and the ignorant or 
half-informed, so liable from their partial know¬ 
ledge to be imposed upon by any system that 
dealt in novel speculations, professed to unfold 
mysteries, or give license and warrant for lawless 
practices. The supposition of Grotius, that it was 
written in the reign of Trajan against the Carpocra- 
tians, and by Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, is without 
any probability, as Bertholdt has more than suffi¬ 
ciently shown. The arguments of Schwegler for 
its place as Rome, its date the end of the 2d 
century, and its purpose as an effort to concili¬ 
ate Petrine and Pauline theological differences, 
are answered conclusively by Huther. The con¬ 
tents of the epistle have been generally referred 
to in the previous parts of the article. It may 
only now be noticed that the description of the 
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origin and constitution of the globe in the third 
chapters is in harmony with the Mosaic cosmo¬ 
gony, and that its destiny as there predicted is in 
keeping with many facts and disclosures in geology. 
f ^ n . . omn ibus epistoke partibus,’ says Calvin, 
‘spiritus Christi majeslas se exserit.’ 

Among commentaries may be mentioned Bede’s 
Exposition , Works, vol. xii., ed. Giles, London 
r ^ 44 ; Luther, Epistel Petri ausgelegt, Wittem- 
berg 1524; Gerhard, Commentarius , 1641; Sem- 
ler, Paraphrasis , 1784; Thomas Smith, Com- 
meniarius , London 1690 ; Morus, Prelect., 1794 ; 
Pott, in the Editio Koppiatta ; Ullmann, der Zweile 
P. Petri , etc., 1822 ; Dietlein, der Zzoeite Brief 
Petri ausgelegt , 1851 ; Huther, in continuation 
of Meyer, 1S52 ; De Wette, ed. Bruckner, 1853 ; 
Wiesinger, in continuation of Olshausen, 1862. In 
English, Nisbet, Brief Exposition, 1658; Simson, 
Commentary , 1632; Thomas Adams, Commentary, 
*633 ; Dr. John Brown’s Parting Counsels , an ex¬ 
position of the first chapter, Edinburgh 1856.—J. E. 

PETERS, Charles, was born in Cornwall and 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford. He became 
rector of St. Mabyn’s, Cornwall, in 1727, and died 
there in 1777. He was the author of an able and 
learned work on Job, entitled, A Critical Disserta¬ 
tion on the Book of Job , wherein the account given 
of that book by the author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses demonstrated ,, is particularly considered ; the 
antiquity of the book vindicated , the grand text 
{chap. xix. 25) explained ; and a future state shown 
to have been the popular belief of the ancient He¬ 
brews, Lond. 1751, 4to. This work, although oc¬ 
casioned chiefly by Warburton’s Legation, and in 
part a reply to it, is principally independent in its 
criticism of the book of Job, and is useful and 
valuable as throwing much light on all the subjects 
which it investigates. Its author holds to the 
theory that Job was himself the author of the book. 
Peters also published An Appendix to the Critical 
Dissertation on the Book of Job ; giving a further 
account of the Book of Ecclesiastes , etc., Lond. 
1760.—W. J. C. 

PETHEN (jna), a species of serpent. The 

word is generally rendered by asp in the A. V. 
(Deut. xxxii. 33 ; Job xx. 14, 16; Is. xi. 8), twice 
by adder (Ps. lviii. 5 ; xci. 13). From these pas¬ 
sages it appears that the pethen was a venomous 
snake, which the charmers had not succeeded in 
bringing under their influence, and which is conse¬ 
quently said to be deaf (Bochart, Hieroz., bk. iii. 
ch. 6). It is identified by Bochart with the aspis 
of the ancients, but there is uncertainty as to the 
species to which this is to be referred. Forskal 
describes a small serpent which he calls Bcetan 
(the Coluber lebetina of Linn.) as one foot long, the 
body spotted with black and white, ovoviviparous, 
and exceedingly poisonous. It is the Naja haft of 
more recent naturalists ; and is probably the aspis 
of the ancients, and the Pethen of Scripture.— 
W. L. A. v 


PETHOR pin S 3 ; $a&ovpd), the native place of 

Balaam, the prophet, described by Moses as situ¬ 
ated ‘upon the river;’ that is, the Euphrates 
(Num. xxii. 5); and also as in ‘Aram Naharaim,’ or 
Mesopotamia (Deut. xxiii. 4). It is not elsewhere 
mentioned in the Bible, nor does the name occur in 
classic writings. It is worthy of note that the word is 
omitted both in the LXX. and Vulgate versions of 


Deuteronomy. The Vulgate in Numbers renders it 
ariolum, ‘soothsayer,’ and applies it to Balaam. 
Misit... ad Balaam filium Beor ariolum. This 
appears to be the meaning of the Hebrew word, 
from “ins, explicavit; but the context shows clearly 
that Moses used it as the proper name of a place. 

J. L. P. 

PETRA. [Selah.] 

PFAFF, Christopher Matthew, born at 
Stuttgard in 1686 ; was in 1699 admitted bachelor 
in the University of Tubingen, where his father 
was professor of theology. In 1702 he pronounced 
a discourse in Samaritan before the administrators 
of the theological school. At eighteen he began 
to preach and give lessons in theology. He after¬ 
wards travelled in Germany, Holland, and Eng¬ 
land, at the expense of the Duke of Wurtemberg; 
and extended his knowledge by intercourse with 
Rabbis and other learned men, from one of whom he 
acquired the Ethiopic language. Being appointed 
to travel with the hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg 
as his tutor and almoner, he received holy orders 
at Stuttgard in 1708, and accompanied the prince 
to Turin, where he drew out of their obscurity 
several important MSS., some of which he copied. 
On his return from his travels, honours and dignities 
—both civil and ecclesiastical—were showered upon 
him. He died in 1760 Chancellor of the University 
of Giessen, and Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
His erudition was immense, and his works so nu¬ 
merous that they fill a whole sheet of the German 
bibliographies. 1. The Bible known among the 
Go man Protestants as the Bible of Tubingen , was 
published under his direction in one volume folio, 
in I 7 2 9 * He also published, in 1709—2. Disser- 
tatio Critica de Genuinis librorum Novi Testamenti 
lectionibus , Amsterdam 1709, in 8vo. His other ' 
works do not bear directly on Biblical literature. 
Among them maybe mentioned—3. Demonstrations 
Solutes de la ventS de la Religion Protestante contj'e 
la 7 'eligion pretendue Catholique, Tubingen 1713, 
I 7 I 9 - 4 * Lnstitutiones Theologicce dogmatics et 

morales, Tubingen 1719, 8vo, Francfort 1721, 8vo. 

5. lnstitutiones histories ecclesiastics, Tubingen 1721, 
bvo, and a second enlarged edition in 1727, 8vo—a 
concise and methodical abridgment. 6. Dissertatio 
de pacto inter Deum Patrem et Filium a Ludovico 
Molino conficto, Tubingen 1726-27.— M. H. 


PFEIFFER, Augustus, bom 1640 at Lauen- 
buig in Lower Saxony. After studying in various 
places, he took his degree of Master of Arts at 
Wittenbeig, and was made one of the professors 
of its university. In 1671 he became Dean of 
Medzibor in Silesia, and afterwards attained to 
other honours and emoluments, till, having taken 
his doctor’s degree in 1681, he became successively 
Archdeacon of St. Thomas’ at Leipsic, ordinary 
professor of Oriental languages, and professor 
extraordinary of theology. He died in the office 
of supermtendent at Lubeck in 1690. Pfeiffer was 
one of the most skilful philologists of his day. 
He is said to have known seventy languages. His 
library was rich in Hebrew, Arabic, Coptic, Ar¬ 
menian, Persian, and Chinese MSS. ; and he left 
many learned works, of which we may mention— 
L)ubia vexata Scriptures Sacree sive loca difjiciliora 
Vet Test., circa ques auctores dissident vel hesrent, 
aclductis et modest £ expensis aliorum senientiis, sue - 
cincte decisa, tamque dilucide expedita, ut cuivis de 
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vero sensu et diversis interpretamentis consiari facile 
queat necnon ebraica atque exotica Novi e suisfonti- 
bus derivata, etc., Leipsic 1685, 4to, ibid. 1713. 
The execution of this work is not inferior to its 
promise. At the end are dissertations on the Con - 
versation between Cam and Abel; on Enoch; on 
the primitive language; on the Seraphim; on the 
qualification given to Joseph ; on the Shiloh ; on 
the Voiv of Jephtha; on a passage of the 22 d 
Psalm according to the Hebrew ; on the name of 
Jesus; on the Galilean dialect of Peter . 2. Her- 
meneutica Sacra, sive legitima Sacras literas inter- 
pretandi ratio, Leipzig 1694, 8vo. 3. Antiquitates 
ebraica: seleda unde quamplurimis Scripturce locis 
facula accenditur, Leipsic 1687, i2mo ; an excel¬ 
lent little work with ingenious solutions of several 
difficult passages of Scripture. 4. Critica Sacra, quce 
agitdeSacra codicispartitioned cditionibus variis, etc., 
cui subjunguntur tradatus quatuor —(1.) de Anti¬ 
ques ritibus Ebrceorum ; (2.) de Naturd , usu, et sub- 
sidiis linguarum orientalium omnium; (3.) decom- 
pendiarid ratione legendi Scripta rabbinico-iahnudi- 
ca; (4.) de accentuatione tarn prosaicd quam ?netricd 
facile discendd, Leipzig 1680, 8vo, Dresden 16S0, 
8vo—a work full of erudition; (5.) Pralectiones 
in prophetiam Jones, Wittenberg 1671 and 1706, 
Leipzig 1686, 4to; commended by Rosenmiiller. 
6 . Synopsis nobiliorum atque selectiorum e philolo- 
gut saerd queestionum , Wittenberg 1667, i2mo. 
All these works, and some others, are collected in 
two vols. 4to, published at Utrecht in 1704, with 
the title Opera philologica. —M. H. 

PFEIFFER, Joachim Ehrenfried, was bom 
at Giistrow, Sept. 6, 1709. lie studied at Ros¬ 
tock and Stralsund, in the former of which he 
took his master’s degree in 1730, and delivered a 
course of lectures on Hebrew literature. After 
spending some years at Jena, first as a student and 
then as a teacher of philosophy, he was in 1743 
appointed second ordinary professor of theology in 
the recently established University of Erlangen. 
Along with the duties of his chair he undertook, in 
1744, those of the pastorate of the old town of 
Erlangen ; and in 1745 the superintendence of the 
gymnasium at Bayreuth. In 1748 he became first 
professor of theology. He died Oct. 18, 1787. 
He is chiefly remembered as the author of a work 
which appeared first under the title Elementa 
Hermeneuticcc universalis, etc., Jence 1743, 8vo, 
but which was subsequently enlarged and pub¬ 
lished under the title Insiitutiones Hermeneutica 
sacra veterum atque recentiorum et proprias quas- 
dajjipraceptioncs complcxa, Erlang. 1771, $vo. An 
outline of the contents of this book is given by 
Davidson, Hermeneutics , p. 695.—S. N. 

PHALTI for iTL^D, deliverance of Je¬ 

hovah ; Sept. ^aXrC). 1. The head of the children 
of Benjamin sent as one of the spies to search the 
land of Canaan (Num. xiii. 9 ; A. V. Palii). 2. 
The son of Laish, to whom Saul gave Michal, 
David’s wife (1 Sam. xxv. 44). When David be¬ 
came king he made the restoration of his wife the 
condition of his receiving Abner into favour ; and 

Phalti (called here Phaltiel, was compelled 

to yield her up, which he did with much regret 
(2 Sam. iii. 13-15).—+ 

PHARAOH (nins ; Sept. QapaA), the general 
title of the kings of Egypt in the O. T., and found 


only there and in the writers who have drawn from 
that source. It often stands simply like a proper 
name (Gen. xii. 15 ; xxxvii. 36 ; xl. 2, seq.; xliv. 1, 
seq. ; and so generally throughout the Pentateuch, 
and also in Cant. i. 9 ; Is. xix. II ; xxx. 2). * King 
of Egypt’ is sometimes subjoined to it (1 Kings iii. 

I ; 2 Kings xvii. 7 ; xviii. 21); and sometimes also 
the more specific designation, or real proper name 
of the monarch is indicated, as Pharaoh Necho 
(2 Kings xxiii. 33), Pharaoh Hophra (Jer. xliv. 30). 
Josephus intimates that the word signifies ‘the 
king’ in the Egyptian language (Antiq. viii. 6. 2). 
This is apparently confirmed by our finding the 
word ‘king’ written in the dialect of Memphis 
O'lfpO, ouro, and with the masculine article 
ITOTpO, piouro (Jablonsky, Opusc. i. 374 ; 
Peyron, Lex. Copt., p. 150). The idea has, how¬ 
ever, been more recently started that Pharaoh cor¬ 
responds to the Egyptian phra, * the sun,’ 

which is written as an hieroglyphic symbol over 
the titles of kings (Rosellini, Monument. Siorici, i. 

117; Lepsius, Lettre ct Rosellini , p. 25; Wilkin¬ 
son, Anc. Egyptians, iv. 287). It seems to us that 
this explanation might be admitted without contra¬ 
dicting the other, seeing that it is not only possible, 
but highly probable, that the Egyptians should 
make the name of the sun a royal title, and that at 
length custom rendered it equivalent to ‘king.’ 
The practice of ancient, and, indeed, modern 
Oriental kings, of associating the idea of their own 
dignity with the glory of the sun, is well known. 

1. The first Pharaoh mentioned in Scripture is 
in connection with the history of Abraham (Gen. 
xii. 10-20). In the uncertainty which hangs over 
early Egyptian chronology it is impossible to 
identify this prince with precision. It is probable, 
however, that he was one of the shepherd kings, 
who were of a Semitic race. Mr. Poole concludes 
that he was Salatis or Saitas, the first king of the 
15th dynasty, whose reign commenced B.c. 2080. 

2. The Pharaoh of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 36, seq.) 
is supposed by Bunsen to be Sesertesen I., the 
head of the nth dynasty, but Mr. Poole contends 
that this would place Joseph’s history at too early 
a date, and is besides rendered improbable by the 
fact that Sesertesen I. was a native Egyptian prince 
who would hardly under any circumstances have 
elected a Hebrew slave to such eminence of dignity 
and favour as Joseph received. It is more probable 
that he was one of the shepherd kings ; and there 
is reason to believe that Eusebius is right in calling 
him Apophis, who appears to have been the fifth 
or sixth king of the 15th dynasty. 

3. 4. The Pharaoh who opp?'esscd the Israelites 
is by Bunsen and others supposed to have been 
Rameses II., and his son Menephthah (Men-ptah 
= ’A /lejnixfns), the Pharaoh of the exode. But there 
is little evidence for this beyond the statement of 
Manetho ; and the date thus assigned to the exode 
is much too late. Mr. Poole thinks that the op¬ 
pressor of the Israelites was probably a foreigner 
of Assyrian descent, and refers to Is. Iii. 4 in cor¬ 
roboration of his opinion. 

Z. Pharaoh the father-in-law of Mered. [Bithiah; 
Mered.] 

6. Pharaoh the father-in-law of Hadad. Hadad 
was one of those who rose up against Solomon, 
and being defeated by him fled to Egypt, where 
| he married the sister of Tahpanhes, the queen of 
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the Pharaoh. [Hadad.] It is not probable that 
this Pharaoh was the one whose daughter Solomon 
married ; he may have been his predecessor, in 
which case he was Phinakes or Osochor of the 21st 
dynasty. 

7. Pharaoh the father-in-law of Solomon. This 
was probably Pusemes II., a king of the 21st 
dynasty. 

8. Pharaoh the ally of the Jews against Sen¬ 
nacherib (Is. xxxvi. 6). By many this 4 king of 
Mizraim’ is supposed to be the same person who 
appears as Tirhakah, king of Cush (2 Kings xix. 
9), and So, king of Mizraim (2 Kings xvii. 4), and 
they identify him with Sevech II., the Sabacon of 
Herodotus (ii. 137, ff.), who reigned about 715 B.c. 
But others think the person styled Pharaoh was 
different from Tirhakah and So, and is to be iden¬ 
tified with the Sethos of Plerodotus (ii. 141). 

9. Pharaoh who besieged Gaza (Jer. xlvii. 1). 
This can be none other than Psammetichus I. 
(Herod, ii. 157), who reigned contemporaneously 
with the last years of Manasseh, the reign of Amon, 
and the early years of Josiah. 

10. Pharaoh Necho. [Necho.] 

11. Pharaoh Hophra. [Hophra.] 

(See Bunsen, DEgvptens Stelle, translated by 
Cottrell, and his Bibelwerk , i. 225, ff. ; the article 
Egypt in the Encyclopaedia Britannica , and the art. 
Pharaoh in Smith’s Diet, of the Bible, by Mr. Stuart 
Poole ; and art. Manetho in this work.) 

PHAREZ (}na • Sept. Qapts), the elder of the 

twin sons of Judah by his daughter-in-law Tamar 
(Gen. xxxviii. 29). In the genealogical lists Pharez 
ranks as the second son of Judah next to Shelah, 
and his two sons Hezron and Hamul take the place 
of Judah’s sons Er and Onan, who died without 
issue, and whose names were apparently blotted 
out from amongst the descendants of Jacob. From 
Pharez came the sept of the Pharzites (Num. xxvi. 
20), one of the most numerous in the tribe, and 
rendered specially illustrious by being that from 
which sprang David and the kings of Judah, and 
eventually the Messiah. [Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ.] It was divided into two branches, the 
Hamulites and the Plezronites, in the latter of 
which was the royal line.—W. L. A. 

PPIARISEES (DWS, Aramaic form p^TlD ; 
N. T. and Joseph. $api<rcuoi, Phai'iscei, more 
properly Pernshim or Per nsh in), one of the three 
sects or orders of Judaism in the time of Christ, 
the other two being the Essenes and the Saddncees. 

1. Name of the Sect, and its signification. —The 
name < bapi<rcuos= Pharisee is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew CpyiD (passive of ana, to separate , plur. 
DWa, Aramaic pt£Y")D), and properly denotes 
one who is separated, i. e., by special practices ; or, 
as the Amch (s.v.) defines it, ‘ one who separated 
himself from Levitical unpurity and Levitically 
impure food ’ (comp, also Talmud, Chagiga , 18 b ; 
Sabbath , 13 a). The derivation of it from t£Ha, 
to separate, to unfold , to explain , and the asser¬ 
tion that the followers of this sect were called 
Pharisees=interpreters of the Bible , in contradis¬ 
tinction to the . Sadducees, who adhered to the 
letter of the Scriptures, as well as the more gene¬ 
rally received notion that they were so called 
because they separated from the rest of the people, 
believing themselves to be more holy, are at vari¬ 
ance with the most ancient and most authentic 


authorities upon this subject. Besides, to take 
as interpreter is contrary to its grammatical 
form, which, as transitive, ought to be D^EPIDE. 
Of course the separation from that which was 
Levitically impure necessarily implied separation 
from those who were defiled by Levitically impure 
objects. It must be observed that the name Phari¬ 
sees is given to them in the Mishna ( Jebamoth , iv. 
6, etc.) by their opponents the Sadducees , and that 
the names by which they were designated among 
themselves are D^DDll, sages , or more modestly 

D'con 'ToSn, disciples of the sages , but more 
generally D'HDn, associates. By the term Pharisees, 
CWnS, or its equivalent Chaberim , D'"Qn, i.e., 
associates , is therefore meant all those Jews who 
separated themselves from every kind of Levitical 
impurity, and united together to keep the Mosaic 
laws of purity. As it was natural that all the 
students of the law would, as a matter of course, 
be the first to join this association, the appellation 
“Dn, member, associate , or £7'HD, Pharisee , became 
synonymous with student , disciple, lawyer, scribe, 
whilst those who refused to unite to keep the laws 
were regarded as pNPI DP, country people , common 
people, illiterates, irreligious . 

2. The qualifications for membership of the Phari¬ 
saic association. — The most essential conditions 
which were exacted from every one who wished to 
become a Chaber or member of the Pharisaic asso¬ 
ciation were two. Each candidate was required to 
promise in the presence of three members that— 
(z.) He would set apart all the sacred tithes on the 
produce of the land, and refrain from eating any¬ 
thing which had not been tithed, or about the 
tithing of which there was any doubt; and (ii.) He 
would scrupulously observe the most essential laws 
of purity which so materially affected the eating of 
food, and all family affairs. To understand these 
laws, which may seem trivial and arbitrary, as well 
as to see the extraordinary influence which they 
exercised upon the whole religious and social life 
of the Jewish nation in all its ramifications, the fol¬ 
lowing facts must be borne in mind :—The Mosaic 
law enjoins that besides the (HDlin) priestly heave¬ 
offering every Israelite is annually to give to the 
Levites a tithe of all the produce (Num. xviii. 21-24), 
which the Jewish canons call the first tithe (YiPPE 
PCPK"I) ; that a second tithe (E£P YPPD), as it is 
termed in the same canons, is to be taken annually 
from the produce to Jerusalem, either in kind or 
specie, and consumed by the owner in the metro¬ 
polis in festive celebration (Deut. xii. 5-18), and 
that every third year this second tithe is to be given 
to the poor (Deut. xiv. 28, 29), whence it is de¬ 
nominated the poor tithe (EP “lD’PE) in the ancient 
canons. Moreover, as each seventh year was a 
Sabbatic or furrow year, which yielded no harvest, 
it was fixed that in the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth years of the septennial cycle the second tithe is 
to be eaten by the owner in Jerusalem, whilst in 
the third and sixth years it is to be distributed 
among the poor, and be the poor tithe. When it is 
remembered that these tithal laws, which were 
originally enacted for Palestine, were in the post- 
exile period extended to Egypt, Ammon, Moab, 
and to every land in which the Jews had posses¬ 
sions, that they had more of a religious than civil 
import, that the portion of produce reserved as 
tithes was holy, that the eating of holy things was a 
deadly sin, and that the non-separation of the tithes 
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rendered the whole produce unlawful, thus affect¬ 
ing every article of food, the paramount importance 
of the first condition which the Pharisees, who 
were the conservators of the divine law, exacted 
from the candidates for fellowship will readily be 
understood (comp. Bechoroth, 30 b). 

Of equal importance, and equally affecting the 
whole fabric of social and religious life, are the 
Mosaic laws upon the strength of which the second 
condition was exacted. These laws, which so 
rigidly enforce the eschewing of unclean food and 
defiling objects, even without the amplifications 
and expansion which obtained in the course of 
time, extend to and affect almost every action in 
public life, and every movement in family inter¬ 
course. Thus not only are numbers of animals 
proscribed as food, but their very carcases are 
branded as unclean, and he who touches them is 
temporarily defiled, and pollutes every one and 
every thing wherewith he comes in contact (Lev. 
v. 2 ; xi.) A man that has an issue not only de¬ 
files everything upon which he lies, sits, or which he 
touches, blit his veiy spittle is polluting (Lev. xv. 

1 -13). The same is the case with a man who comes 
in contact with a corpse (Num. xix. 14-22), with 
a woman in menstruum and child-birth (Lev. xii. 
1-8 ; xv. 19-31), and with a husband after conjugal 
intercourse {ibid ., xv. 18). Individuals thus defiled 
were forbidden to come into the sanctuary (Num. 
xix. 20), and were visited with the severe punish¬ 
ment of excision if they ate the flesh of peace-offer¬ 
ing (Lev. vii. 20, 21). Now the slightest reflection 
upon the workings of these laws will show that 
thousands upon thousands were daily unclean ac¬ 
cording to the Mosaic institutions, that these thou¬ 
sands of unclean men and women legally defiled 
myriads of people and things by contact with them, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, and that it there¬ 
fore became absolutely necessary for those who 
were conscientiously desirous of discharging their 
religious duties in a state of legal purity to adopt 
such precautionary measures as would preclude the 
possibility of violating these laws. Hence the 
Jewish canons ordained that since one does not 
know whether he has been defiled by contact with 
any unclean person or thing, every Chaber (")2n) 
or member of the Pharisaic association is ‘ to wash 
his hands before eating his ordinary food, second 
tithes, or the heave-offering; to immerse his whole 
body before he eats the portions of holy sacrifices ; 
and to bathe his whole body before touching the 
water absolving from sin, even if it is only his hands 
which are unclean. If one immersed himself for 
ordinary food, and designed it only for ordinary food, 
he could not eat second tithes ; if he immersed for 
second tithes, and meant it only for second tithes, 
he could not eat of the heave-offering; if he im¬ 
mersed for the heave-offering, and meant by it the 
heave-offering, he was not allowed to eat the por¬ 
tions of the holy sacrifice ; if he immersed for the 
holy sacrifice, and meant it for the holy sacrifice, 
he could not as yet touch the water absolving from 
sin ; but he who immersed for the more important 
could share in the less important’ {Mish?ia, Chagiga , 
ii. 5, 6). This gave rise to four degrees of purity, 
and to four divisions in the Pharisaic associations, 
so that every Chaber ("1211) or member belonged 
to that rank whose prescriptions of purity he prac¬ 
tised. Each degree of purity required a greater 
separation from the above-named Mosaic defile¬ 
ments. The impure subjects themselves were 
vol. 111. * 


termed the fathers of impurity , that which was 
touched by them was designated the first generation 
of impurity , what was touched by this again was 
called the second generation of impurity , and so on. 
Now ordinary food, the first degree of holiness, 
became impure when touched by the second gene¬ 
ration ; heave-offering, the second degree of holi¬ 
ness, became defiled when touched by the third 
generation ; the flesh of sacrifices, the third degree 
of holiness, when coming in contact with the fourth 
generation, and so on. These degrees of purity 
had even to be separated from each other, as the 
lower degree was impure in respect to the higher 
one. The same removal, both from defilement 
without and the different gradations within, was 
required of each member of the Pharisaic order 
corresponding to the degree to which he belonged. 
Hence * the garments of an JONH Dy, Am Ha- 
Aretz [or a publican , a sinner , as he is termed in 
the N. T., who neglected to pay the tithes and 
observe the laws of Mosaic purity] defile the Phari¬ 
see [/. e. , him who lived according to the first degree 
of purity], the garments of a Pharisee defile those 
who eat of the heave-offering [i.e., the second 
degree], the garments of those who eat the heave- 
offering defile those who eat the sacred sacrifices 
[i. e.y the third degree], and the garments of those 
who eat the sacred sacrifices defile those who touch 
the water absolving from sin [i. e ., the fourth de¬ 
gree]’ (comp. Mishna, Chagiga ii. 7 with Taharoth 
vii. 5). 

The above-mentioned two conditions exacted 
from candidates for membership of the Pharisaic 
association are thus expressed in the Mishna: —‘ Pie 
who takes upon himself to be conscientious, tithes 
whatever he eats, and whatever he sells, and what¬ 
ever he buys, and does not become the guest of an 
Ant Ha-Aretz [i. e., a non-Pharisee]; . . . and 
he who takes upon himself to become a member 
of the Pharisaic association must neither sell to an 
Am Ha-Aretz moist or dry fruit, nor buy of him 
moist fruit, nor become the guest of an Am Ha- 
Aretz, nor receive him as guest, in his garments, into 
his house {De?nai ii. 2. 3, with Matt, xxiii. 23 ; Luke 
xvii. 12). It is in accordance with this regulation 
that Christ enjoins that an offender is to be re¬ 
garded ‘as an heathen man and publican’ (Matt, 
xviii. 17), that the apostle Paul commands ‘ not to 
eat’ with a sinner (1 Cor. v. 11), and it is for this 
reason that Christ was upbraided by the Pharisees 
for associating and eating with publicans and sin¬ 
ners (Matt. ix. 9-11 ; xi. 19 ; Mark ii. 16 ; Luke 
v. 30 ; vii. 34), with the neglectors of tithes and 
the transgressors of the laws of purity, which was 
not only in violation of the then prevailing Phari¬ 
saic and national law, but contrary to the Mosaic 
enactments. But he came to teach that, ‘ not that 
which goeth into the mouth [/. e. f untithed food or 
edibles handled by Levitically unclean persons] 
defileth a man, but that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man’ (Matt. xv. n); and 
that it is not outward washing but inward purity 
which is acceptable, for which reason ‘ he sat down 
to meat with a Pharisee, and did not first wash 
before dinner’ (Luke xi. 37-4°) 5 which, as we 
have seen, was in contravention of the very first 
degree of purity among the association. It must, 
however, be remarked, that the Jews were not 
peculiar in their laws of purity and defilement. 
Other nations of antiquity had similar statutes. 
Thus, amongst the ancient Indians, one who had 

2 K 
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an issue was obliged to bathe and pray to the sun 
(. Manu, ii. 181) ; among the Hierapolytans in, 
Syria, every inmate of the house in which a death 
took place was thirty days unclean, and could not 
go to the temple during that time (Lucian, de Syr. 
dea , 53) ; the Greeks, too, were defiled by contact 
with a corpse, and could not resort to the temple 
(Theophrast., Char act., 16 ; Eurip., Iphig. Taur., 
367 ; Diog. Laer., viii. 33) ; both the Parsees and 
the Greeks regarded a woman in childbirth as un¬ 
clean (Kleuker, Zend-Avesta , iii. pp. 222, 223 ; 
Eurip., Iphig. Taur., 367) ; and ‘no Egyptian 
would salute a Greek with a kiss, nor use a Greek 
knife, spits, cauldrons, nor taste the meat of an 
ox which had been cut by a Greek knife. They 
drank out of bronze vessels, rinsing them perpetu¬ 
ally. And if any one accidentally touched a pig 
he would plunge into the Nile without stopping to 
undress’ ( Herodot. ii. 37, 41, 47). 

3. The tenets and practices of the Pharisees .— 
To state the doctrines and statutes of the Pharisees 
is to give a history of orthodox Judaism; since 
Pharisaism was after the return from the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, and is to the present day, the na¬ 
tional faith of the orthodox Jews, developing itself 
with and adapting itself to the ever-shifting circum¬ 
stances of the nation. Of the other two sects, viz., 
the Essenes and the Sadducees, the former repre¬ 
sented simply an intensified form of Pharisaism 
[Essenes], whilst the latter were a very small 
minority. The Pharisees, as the erudite Geiger 
has conclusively shown, were the democratic party, 
the true representatives of the people, whose high 
vocation they endeavoured to develope by making 
them to realise, both in their practices and lives, 
that ‘God has given to all alike the kingdom, 
priesthood, and holiness’ (2 Maccab. ii. 17) ; in 
opposition to the small cast of the priestly aristo¬ 
cracy of Sadducees, who set the highest value upon 
their spiritual office, and who, by virtue of their 
hereditary rights, tried to arrogate everything to 
themselves, and manifested little sympathy with 
the people at large. I-Ience the Pharisaic enact¬ 
ments were such as to make the people realise that 
they were a people of priests, a holy nation, that by 
becoming a diligent student of the law, and by 
preparing one’s-self for the office of a Rabbi or 
teacher, every such person, though not literally of 
the priestly cast, may be a priest in spirit, and 
occupy quite as important and useful a position as 
if he were actually of the Aaronic order, and even 
arrange his mode of life according to the example 
of those who minister in holy things. Thus the 
very name "On, iraipta , which in olden times de¬ 
notes a priestlyfraternity (Hos. iv. 17; vi. 9), and was 
so used by the Jews on the Maccabean coins p^il 
□'Turn),* was adopted by the Pharisees for their 


* Comp. Levy, Judische Miinzen , p. 50, etc., 
Leipzig 1862 ; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 
p. 54, etc., London 1864. [Money.] The erudite 
Geiger rightly remarks that ‘ the neighbouring Se¬ 
mitic nations, and especially the Phoenicians, also 
designated such priestly associations who shared in 
the government of the people by the appellation 
“On, Iraipta, and that in the earlier Biblical period 
these priestly fraternities of the neighbouring people 
are described as oneirocritics, soothsayers, etc., in 
whose revelries and social sacrificial feasts the Jews 
are forbidden to partake (Prov. xxi. 9; xxv. 24), 


lay association. Their social meals were invested 
with a solemn character to resemble the social 
meals of the priests, made up from the sacrifices in 
the Temple. If the priests took care that the 
sacrifices which they offered up, and portions of 
which constituted their social meal, especially on 
the Sabbath and festivals, should be clean and 
without blemish, the Pharisees too took the 
utmost precaution that their meals should be free 
from the different degrees of defilement; they 
washed before partaking thereof, recited prayers 
before and after the repast, had a cup of blessing 
and offered incense. It is only from this point of 
view that some of the differences between the Phari¬ 
sees and the Sadducees can be explained ; as, for 
instance, the ideal cormection of places for Sabbatic 
purposes, called adopted by the former and 

rejected by the latter. In consequence of the 
rigorous laws about the observance of the Sabbath 
(Exod. xvi. 29 ; Jer. xvii. 21, with Neh. xiii. 15, 
etc.), it was enacted that no Israelite is to walk on 
the Sabbath beyond a certain distance, called a 
Sabbath day’s journey, nor carry anything from 
one house to another. The Sadducees, or priestly 
party, who celebrated their meals on the Sabbath 
in different places, could go from one place to 
another, and carry to and fro anything they liked, 
because they regarded these meals as constituting 
part of their priestly and sacrificial service, which 
set aside the sanctity of the Sabbath. Now the 
Pharisees, who made their Sabbatic repast to re¬ 
semble the priestly social meals, had to encounter 
difficulties arising from the rigorous Sabbatic laws. 
The distance which they had sometimes to walk to 
join a company in*the social meal was more than 
a Sabbath day’s journey ; the carrying from one 
place to another the things requisite for the solem¬ 
nities was contrary to the enactments about the 
sanctity of the day. Hence they contrived the 
ideal connection of places pTW), which was 
effected as follows :—Before the Sabbath com¬ 
menced (i. e. , Friday afternoon), an article of food 
was deposited by each member in the court selected 
for the social gathering, so that it might thereby 
become the common place for all ; the streets were 
made to form one large dwelling-place with differ¬ 
ent gates, by means of beams laid across on the 
tops of the houses, and doors or gates put in the 
front; and' meals were put in a house at the end 
of the distance permitted to walk, in order to con¬ 
stitute it a domicile, and thus another Sabbath 
day’s journey could be undertaken from the first 
terminus. By this means the Pharisees could 
evade the law, and, like the priests, meet together 
in any place to celebrate their social meals on the 
Sabbath, and carry anything that was wanted for 


and of whose idolatrous associations they are pro¬ 
hibited to become members "Din). Hence 
the severest thing that Hosea could say against the 
kingdom of Israel was that they formed themselves 
into associations hi joining idols (D’01>T “inn, iv. 17), 
and that they are a priestly association (D\]PD "DP!, 
vi. 9). At the restoration of the state, however, 
this Semitic appellation was also used by the Jews 
in an honourable sense, and was given to the 
priestly senate. Hence we find the legend on the 
so-called Maccabsean coins the conjoint governing 
senate (DHinVl "DJI) side by side with the high- 
priest ( Urschrift and Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 
121, etc.) 
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its sacred festival, as they had three common meals 

on the Sabbath (Will® On the Friday 

eve the entrance of the Sabbath was greeted with 
a cup of wine, or the cup of blessing, over which 
every member recited benedictions (DTPp), ex¬ 
pressing the holiness of the day as well as the holi¬ 
ness of Israel, whom God sanctified to himself and 
made a people of priests, a royal nation, where¬ 
upon the sacred and social meal was eaten. The 
second meal was eaten on noon of the Sabbath, 
and the third began with the setting sun, and in the 
middle of it the Sabbath departed. When lights 
were kindled, a blessing was again pronounced 

over a cup of wine (n^Tin), and burning incense 
was offered up to accompany the exit of the holy 
day, which was regarded as a departing friend. 

The paschal meal was the model for these social 
and sacred repasts. But the light in which this 
very model sacrifice is to be viewed was a point 
of dispute between the priestly party or the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees. Because the paschal lamb 
formed the social meal of the laity, the priestly 
party maintained that it is not to be regarded 
as a sacrifice for the congregation, urging in sup¬ 
port of their notion the fact that the lambs were 
not numerically fixed like the other sacrifices in the 
Temple, but were regulated according to the num¬ 
ber of families, and that they must therefore be 
viewed simply as family sacrifices, to be eaten by 
the respective owners,' and must not set aside the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, i. e., ought not to be offered 
on the 14th of Nisan, if the first day of the Pass- 
over falls on the Sabbath. Hillel, however, or 
the Pharisaic party whom he represented, suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying their point, and in putting the 
sacred but private offerings of the Passover on an 
equality with the Temple sacrifices, and it was or¬ 
dained, in opposition to the priestly party, that 
they are to set aside the sanctity of the Sabbath ; 
thus making the social family meal of the laity, 
which the Passover constituted as sacred as the 
fraternal meal of the priests, consisting of the 
sacred sacrifices offered in the Temple [Jerusalem 
Pesachim , cap. vi. ; Babylon Pesachijn , 66 a; 
Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrfft, ii. 42, scq., Breslau 
1863). Plaving carried this point, the Pharisees 
also gave to their meals of the Sabbath and other 
holy days a sacrificial character after the model of 
the Passover. 

As a people of priests and kings, the Pharisees 
considered themselves the guardians of the divine 
law and the ancestral customs, trusting implicitly 
that he who selected them to be his peculiar people 
would protect and shield them and theirs from all 
outward dangers which threatened the state. They 
were firmly penetrated by the conviction that as 
long as they were faithful to their God no power 
on earth, however formidable, would be permitted 
successfully to ravish his holy heritage. Hence 
they repudiated the time-serving policy of the 
aristocratic Sadducees, who maintained that a man’s 
destiny was in his own hands, and that human in¬ 
genuity and state-craft ought to be resorted to in 
political matters. The noble motto of the Phari¬ 
sees was, that 4 everything depends upon God ex¬ 
cept a man’s piety, which he, as a free being, can 

either cultivate or neglect’ (pn D'DCP ’’TO 

TINTD ; Berachoth, 33 b ; Nidah, 16, 72). 
It is this which Josephus means when, wishing to 


show to the Greeks that his brethren had philoso¬ 
phical sects similar to their schools, he declares that 
they ascribe all to fate and God ( $api(ra?oi et/iap- 
ixlvr\ Kal S- ec 3 irpoadivTovcn iravra, de Bell. Jud, ii. 
8. 14, with Antiq . xviii. 1. 4). The objections 
urged against this overruling Providence in all 
things, based upon the apparent absence of retri¬ 
butive justice in human dealings, as exhibited in 
the sufferings of the righteous and in the prosperity 
of the wicked, the Pharisees confronted with the 
doctrine of a future state, where the righteous 
judge will requite eveiy man according to his deeds, 
whether they be good or evil, and where all pre¬ 
sent inequalities will be rectified. ‘The reward of 
the righteous will assuredly be in the world to 
come’ (Aboth, ii. 16). Hence the constant ad¬ 
monition to avoid that which is sinful and to re¬ 
member the tribunal in the world to come. 4 bleed 
three things and thou wilt eschew transgression ; 
remember what is above thee, the all-seeing eye 
and the all-hearing ear, and that all thy deeds are 
written down in a book’ (Aboth, ii. 1). 4 Attend to 
three things and thou shalt not come to transgres¬ 
sion ; know whence thou comest, whither thou shalt 
one day go, and before whom thou must give an 
account of thyself. Thou comest from an offensive 
drop ; thou goest to a place of dust, worms, and 
decay; and thou must give an account of thyself 
before the tribunal of the King of kings, blessed 
be he’ [Aboth, iii. 1). 4 Those that are bom are 

to die, those that die are to rise again, those that 
rise again &re to be judged. Know, therefore, 
teach it, and be assured that he is the Omnipotent; 
he is the Former, the Creator, the Omniscient; the 
Judge, the witness, and the prosecutor; and he will 
pronounce the sentence. Blessed be he, before 
his tribunal there is no injustice, no forgetfulness, 
no respect of persons, and no acceptance of a bribe, 
for everything is his. Know also that everything 
is to be accounted for; let not, then, thine evil 
lusts persuade thee that the grave is a place of re¬ 
fuge for thee’ (Aboth, iv. 22). 

With such serious views of time and eternity, 
the Pharisees led a temperate life, renouncing both 
excessive riches and immoderate pleasure, and 
striving above all to acquire a knowledge of that 
law, and to practise those precepts, which shall 
fit them for the life to come, as may be seen from 
the following declaration : 4 The more flesh on the 
body the more worms [when it is dead], the more 
riches the more cares, the more wives the more 
witches, the more handmaids the more unchastity, 
the more man-servants the more robbery ; but the 
more meditation in the divine law the better the 
life, the more schooling the more knowledge, the 
more counsel the more intelligence, the more be¬ 
nevolence the more satisfaction; he who acquires 
a good name acquires it for himself in this world, 
but he who acquires a knowledge of the divine 
law acquires for himself life in the world to come’ 
(Aboth, ii. 17). In aiding the people to realise 
their high vocation, and to prepare themselves for 
the kingdom of heaven by obedience to the divine 
law, the Pharisees endeavoured to facilitate that 
obedience by putting a mild interpretation upon 
some of the rigorous Mosaic enactments, and to 
adapt them to ever-changing circumstances. Thus 

they explain the expression carcase, in Lev. 

vii. 24, literally, and maintain that the statute in 
the verse in question only declares the flesh cfl 
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an animal which was torn and died a natural death 
to be defiling by contact, but not the skin, bones, 
etc. ; and that, besides the human corpse and the 
dead bodies of a few reptiles in which the skin and 
flesh are to a certain extent identical, the skin 
and bones of all animals, whether clean and legally 
slaughtered for meat, or unclean and dying acci¬ 
dentally, do not defile, but may be made up into 
parchment, different utensils, etc. The haughty 
and aristocratic Sadducees, on the other hand, who 
stood on their priestly dignity, and cared little for 

the comforts of the people, took the term in 
the unnatural sense of an annual approaching the 
condition of becoming a cairase, i. e., being so weak 
that it must soon expire, and maintained that an 
animal in such a condition may be slaughtered be¬ 
fore it breathes its last; that its flesh must then be 
considered as a carcase, and is defiling, whilst the 
fat, skin, bones, etc., may be used for diverse pur¬ 
poses ( 'Jerusalem Megilla , i. 9 ; Babylon Sabbath , 
108 a). It requires but little reflection to perceive 
how materially and divergently these different views 
must have affected the whole state of society, when 
it is remembered that according to the Sadducees 
the touching of any book written upon the parch¬ 
ment made from the skin of an unclean animal, or 
contact with one of the numerous utensils made 
from the leather, bones, veins, etc., of animals not 
Levitically clean and not legally slaughtered, im¬ 
parted defilement. Again, the Pharisees, with a 
due regard for the interests of the people, and fol¬ 
lowing the requirements of the time, explained the 
right of retaliation , ‘ eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot,’ etc. (Exod. xxi. 23, 
etc.), as requiring pecuniary compensation, while 
the Sadducees took it literally ( Baba Kama, 83 b, 
84 a, b ; Megillath Taanith , cap. iv., Tosephta). 
The same consideration for the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral wellbeing of the people led the Pharisees 
to enact that in cases of danger, when the pre¬ 
scribed prayers cannot be offered, they are to 
offer a short prayer as follows :— 4 Do thy will in 
heaven above, and give peace of mind to those 
who fear thee on earth, and whatsoever pleaseth 
thee do. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearest 
prayer! ’ ( Berachoth , 29 b). What a striking re¬ 
semblance between this and some parts of the 
Lord’s prayer ! It was this humane and pious 
care for the interests of the people which made 
the Pharisees so popular and beloved, and accounts 
for the remark of Josephus that they had such in¬ 
fluence with the multitude that if they said anything 
against a king or a high-priest they were at once 
believed (. Antiq . xiii. 10. 5). 

4. Origin , develop?nent, and classes of the Phari¬ 
sees. —After the return from the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity the priesthood formed the centre of the new 
religious life, and the pious in Israel who were 
anxious to practise the commandments of the Lord 
naturally attached themselves to the divinely-ap¬ 
pointed and time-honoured tribe of Levi. Besides 
the keeping pure from intermarriage with heathen, 
great and vital importance was attached to the 
setting aside of the soil and Temple taxes (Nell. x. 
33, 36, etc. ; Ecclus. vii. 31 ; xlv. 20 ; Tobit i. 6; 
v. 13 ; Judith xi. 13 ; 1 Maccab. iii. 49), to the due 
observance of the Sabbath (Neh. x. 31; xiii. 19), the 
three pilgrim festivals, viz., the Passover (2 Chron. 
xxx. xxxv. ; Ezravi. 19-22), Pentecost (Tobit ii. 1), 
and Tabernacles (Neh. viii. 14), as well as the Sab¬ 


batic year (Neh. x. 31 ; 1 Maccab. vi. 49, 53 )? an ^ 
the abstinence from unclean food. He who allied 
himself to the national party with the solemn re¬ 
solve to keep those ancestral laws divinely given 
to the nation, was called 4 one who had separated 
hi?nself unto them from the impurity of the country 

people ’ (nnta part nsooD Ezra vi. 

21), or 4 o?ie who had separated himself for the law 

of the Lord from the country people ’ (^UD 
Dv6an rmn pKH, Ezra ix. I ; x. II ; Neh. 
ix. 2 ; x. 28). Plence the phrase obtained 

during this period a parly signification. This name 
became the standing appellation for those who had 
thus separated themselves for the service of God, 
and continued the conservators of their ancestral 
religion, as may be seen from the taunt of the anti¬ 
national party, who warned them to join the Greek 
party, telling them in the days of the Maccabees 
that 4 since we have separated from them (exupw^'O- 

Hev aid clvtuv, the translation of many evils 

have come upon us’ (1 Maccab. i. 11). Those who 
yielded to the temptation, and, relinquishing the 
national party, joined the antinational portion, were 
denominated (ITiynn) the / nixed (Ezra ix. 1) or 
piy) the mixtwe (Neh. xiii. 3). Hence the period 
before Alcimus was afterwards regarded as the non - 
mixture (a/ju^ia), whilst his own was looked upon 
as the mixture (ini/jut;, 2 Maccab. xiv. 3, 38). 
Afterwards, when the priestly party, or the Sad¬ 
ducees, who were at first the centre of the national 
movement, assumed a haughty position, stood upon 
their sacerdotal dignity, cared little for the real 
spiritual and temporal wants of the people, but 
only sought their own aggrandisement and preser¬ 
vation, allying themselves for this purpose with 
foreign nations, and espousing antinational senti¬ 
ments, the real national portion of the people 
united themselves more firmly than ever, indepen¬ 
dently of the priests, to keep the law, and to prac¬ 
tise their ancestral customs; and it is this party 
whom the opposite section called by the Aramaic 
name pETUD = QapLocuoi, instead of its original 

Hebrew equivalent D^TD, the separated (Ezra vi. 
21 ; ix. I ; x. II ; Neh. ix. 2 ; x. 28). 

With the definitions and explanations of such an 
extensive and gorgeous ritual as that of the Mosaic 
law, with the application and adaptation thereof to 
all the vicissitudes of the commonwealth, with the 
different degrees of holiness and uncleanness at¬ 
tached to the performance or neglect of each pre¬ 
cept and rite, with the diverse dispositions and 
idiosyncrasies of the multitude about the respective 
merits of outward observances and a corresponding 
inward feeling, the Pharisees would have been 
superhuman if they had escaped the extravagances 
which in the course of time have more or less de¬ 
veloped themselves in the established religions 
based upon a more spiritual code and a less formal 
ritual. To quote the enactment 4 that the flesh of 
quadrupeds must not be cooked or in any way 
mixed with milk for food,’ deduced from injunc¬ 
tions in Exod. xxiii. 19 ; xxxiv. 26 ; Deut. xiv. 21 ; 
or the enactment about 4 the compulsory recitation 
of the Shema twice a day,’ i. e. , the declaration 
about the unity of the Deity (Deut. vi. 4-9) at a 
stated time ; or the discussion on 4 the lighting 
candles on the eve of the Sabbath,’ which is the 
duty of every Jew; or 4 the interdict to eat an egg 
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which had been laid on any feast day, whether e 
such day was or was not the day after the Sab- ( 
bath,’ and to draw the conclusion therefrom, as ( 
is done by Mr. Plumptre in Smith’s Dictionary i 
of the Bible , s. v. Pharisees , that ‘it certainly i 
seems a degradation of human intelligence to < 
exercise it on matters so trifling and petty,’ and < 
that ‘ viewed as a whole the Pharisees treated j 
men like children, formalizing and defining the : 
minutest particulars of ritual observance,’ is not 1 
only unfair to the synagogue, but to ignore the 1 
acts and monuments of our own church. The 
Christian church, without any basis for it in the 
N. T., has a casuistry which may fairly compete : 
with that of the Pharisees, who had to define an 
inspired code of minute rites and ceremonies. From 
Peter Lombard to Gabriel Biel the question was 
warmly discussed among all the Christian casuists, 
What is to be done with a mouse which.has eaten 
of the consecrated wafer ?* Our own established 
church, which in excellency surpasses any other 
national church, has deduced from the words, ‘ Let 
all things be done decently and according to order’ 

(i Cor. xiv. 40), that ‘no man shall cover his head 
in the church or chapel in the time of divine service, 
except he have some infirmity, in which case let 
him wear a nightcap or coif’ ( Constitutions and 
Canons Ecclesiastical , xviii.); has enacted that ‘no 
minister, when he celebrateth the communion, shall 
wittingly administer the same to any but to such as 
kneel, under pain of suspension’ {ibid, xxvii.); that 
‘upon Wednesdays and Fridays weekly, though 
they be not holy-days, the minister, at the accus¬ 
tomed hours of service, shall resort to the church 
or chapel, and, warning being given to the people 
by tolling of a bell, shall say the litany prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer : whereunto we 
wish ez>ery householder dwelling within half a mile 
of the church to come or send one at the least of his 
household , fit to join with the minister in prayers’ 
(xv.); and that ‘ no ecclesiastical person shall wear 
any coif or wrought nightcap, but only plain night¬ 
caps of black silk, satin, or velvet ... in private 
houses and in their studies, the said persons eccle¬ 
siastical may use any comely and scholar-like ap¬ 
parel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt; and 
that in public they go not in their doublet and 
hose, without coats or cassocks; and that they 
wear not any light-coloured stockings’ (lxxiv.) If, 
in the absence of the Levitical law, such enactments 
were judged necessary, how much more might the 
Pharisees, who lived under that law, and whose 
business it was to see it obeyed, be absolved from 
all intention to degrade the human intellect by 
their minute requisitions ? That the multitudinous 
and minute rites and ceremonies imposed by the 
Mosaic law, and amplified by the requirements of 
time, should have given rise among many Pharisees 
to formalism, outward religiousness, self-com¬ 
placency, ostentation, superstition, and hypocrisy, 
was to be expected, judging from the general ten¬ 
dency of gorgeous ritualism in more modern days. 
We are therefore not surprised that our Saviour 
found these pernicious features in the ranks of 
Pharisaism, and that he found occasion to expose 


* Comp, the excellent review of Muller’s Phari- 
sder und Sadducder , oder Judaismus und Mosais- 
mus, Vienna i860, in Dr. Low’s periodical en¬ 
titled Ben Chananja, vol. iv. p. 364, etc., Szegedin 
1861. 


and to reprove most unsparingly their externalism 
(Matt, xxiii. 27; Luke vii. 39) and hypocrisy 
(Matt, xxiii. 13). But to conclude from this that 
all the Pharisees, or that the majority of them, 
w r ere either self-righteous and superstitious, or a 
set of hypocrites, is as unjust as it is base to brand 
every section in our own church with the infirmities 
and extravagances of which individual members 
are guilty, and which are either denounced by 
their own more enlightened and spiritually-minded 
brethren, or exposed by the opposing sections. 
The language which the Pharisees themselves em¬ 
ployed to denounce the proud, the formalists, the 
self-righteous, and the hypocrites in their own sect, 
is, to say the least, quite as strong as that which 
our Saviour used. In confirmation of this, we 
need only give the poignant Talmudic classification 
of the Pharisees. ‘ There are seven kinds of Pha¬ 
risees,’ says the Talmud; ‘ i. The Shechemite Pha¬ 
risee DTlD), who simply keeps the law for 

what he can profit thereby, just as Shechem sub¬ 
mitted to the rite of circumcision that he might 
thereby obtain Dinah, the daughter of Jacob (Gen. 
xxxiv. 19); ii. The Tumbling Pharisee CQpJ £TfiD), 
who, in order to appear humble before men, al¬ 
ways hangs down his head, and scarcely lifts up 
his feet when he walks, so that he constantly 
tumbles; iii. The Bleeding Pharisee KT 1 B)> 

who, in order not to look at a woman, walks about 
with his eyes closed, and hence injures his head 
frequently, so that he has bleeding wounds; iv. 
The Mortar Pharisee (tfOVlD 65 T 1 B), who wears a 
cap in the form of a mortar to cover his eyes, that 
he may not see any impurities and indecencies ; 
v. The What-am-I-yet-to-do Pharisee (njTlX ET 1 D 
TQin HD), who, not knowing much about the 
law, as soon as he has done one thing, asks, what 
is my duty now ? and I will do it (comp. Mark 
x. 17-22) ; vi. The Pharisee from Fear (KTiS 
n&TPlD), who keeps the law because he is afraid of 
a future judgment; and vii. The Pharisee from 
Love (PDriKD KT0), who obeys the Lord because 
he loves him with all his heart’ {Babylon Sola , 
22 b, with Jerusalem Berachoth , cap. ix.) Such 
stinging exposure of their own fanatics, worldly- 
minded, and hypocrites, assuredly shows that the 
Pharisees themselves would by no means tolerate 
outward sanctity, or a hollow profession of holi¬ 
ness. Besides, it was among the Pharisees that 
the glorious ideas were developed about the Mes¬ 
siah, the kingdom of heaven, the immortality of 
the soul, the world to come, etc. etc. It was the 
Pharisees who trained such men as the immortal 
Plillel, ‘ the just and devout Simeon, who waited 
, for the consolation of Israel,’ and who, taking up 
: the infant Saviour into his arms, offered up thanks 
' to God (Luke ii. 25-35); Zacharias, ‘who was 
; righteous before God’ (Luke i. 6) ; Gamaliel, the 
. teacher of Saul of Tarshish ; St. Paul, the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, etc. Our Saviour himself 
occupied Pharisaic ground, and used the argu¬ 
ments of the Pharisees in vindication of his con- 
* duct and doctrines. Thus, when Jesus was charged 
f by the Pharisees with allowing his disciples to 
; break the Sabbath by plucking ears of corn in the 
field on this holy day, he quoted the very maxim 
. of the Pharisees that ‘ the Sabbath is made for 
■ man, and not man for the Sabbath’ (Mark ii. 27 
with Joma, 85 b) ; and his proof is deduced ac- 
l cording to the Pharisaic exegetical rule denomi¬ 
nated TW mw, analogy [Hillel, rule i.] When 
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David was hungry, he ate of the priestly bread, and 
also gave some to those who were with him. Ac¬ 
cordingly one who is hungry may satisfy his 
hunger with that which is otherwise only allowed 
to the priests. Now the priests perform all 
manner of work on the Sabbath without incurring 
the guilt of transgression; why, then, should one 
who is hungry not be allowed to do the same? 
(Matt. xii. 1-7.) We only add, in conclusion, 
that the Apostle Paul, who must have known all 
the denunciations of Christ against the Pharisees, 
never uttered a disrespectful word against this sect, 
but, on the contrary, made it a matter of boast 
that he belonged to them (Acts xxiii. 6; xxvi. 5 ; 
Phil. iii. 5). Now, it would be surpassing strange 
that, if the apostle entertained anything like the 
modern sentiments of Christians about the Phari¬ 
sees, he should never have uttered a single word 
against them. 

5. Literature. —Besides the Mishna , the Talmud, 
and the Midraehim , which embody the sentiments 
of the Pharisees, we must refer to the articles on 
Education, Essenes, I-Iaphtara, the Feasts 
and the Fasts, Hillel, Gamaliel, Marriage, 
Midrash, etc. etc., in this Cyclopaedia; to Herz- 
feld, Gesckichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 258, etc., 
Nordhausen 1857 ; Jost, Geschichte des Juden - 
thums und seiner Sec ten, i. 197, etc., Leipzig 
1 857 ; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 72, etc. 
454, etc., 2d ed., Leipzig 1863 ; and above all to the 
elaborate and masterly treatise of the erudite Geiggr, 
Urschrift und Ueberseizungen der Bibel, p. 103, 
etc., Breslau 1857. Geiger, who has created a 
new era in the history of the Jewish sects, shows 
what influence the Pharisees exercised on the for¬ 
mation and redaction of the Hebrew text, as well 
as on the ancient versions. He has supplemented 
his Urschrift by a treatise which appeared in the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlcindischen Gesell- 
schaft, vol. xvi., p. 714, etc., Leipzig 1862; and 
by an article in his own Jiidische Zeitschrift fur 
Wissenschaft und Leben , vol. ii. p. 11, etc., Bres¬ 
lau 1863, which has also been reprinted separately, 
Breslau 1863.—C. D. G. 

PHARPAR (“I 3 “ID, ‘swift Arab^j^i ; <f>a/> 

4 >ap; Alex. $ap<papa; Pharpar), one of the two 
rivers of Damascus mentioned in the well-known 
exclamation of Naaman, ‘Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel?’ (2 Kings v. 12). The name 
does not occur elsewhere in Scripture, nor is it 
found in ancient classic authors. Eusebius and 
Jerome merely state that it is a river of Damascus 
( Onomast ., s. v. Farfar ) Pliny says that ‘Da¬ 
mascus was a place fertilised by the river Chry- 
sorroos, which is drawn off into its meadows and 
eagerly imbibed’ (v. 16); and Strabo says of this 
river, that ‘ it commences from the city and terri¬ 
tory of Damascus, and is almost entirely drained 
by water-courses ; for it supplies with water a large 
tract of country’ (xvi. p. 755). But none of these 
writers speak of any second river. Various opinions 
have been entertained regarding the Pharpar. Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela states that, while the Abana runs 
through the city, the Pharpar runs between the 
gardens and the orchards in the outskirts [Early 
Travels, Bohn, p. 90). He evidently refers to the 
two branches of the same river. The river Barada 
takes its rise in the upland plain of Zebdany, at 


the base of the loftiest peak of Anti-Lebanon. 
Its principal source is a fountain called Ain Barada. 
It cuts through the central chain in a sublime gorge, 
and flows in a deep wild glen down the eastern 
declivities. Its volume is more than doubled by a 
large fountain called Fijeh, which gushes from a 
cave in the side of the glen. The river leaves the 
mountains and enters the great plain of Damascus 
about three miles west of the city. The main 
stream flows through the city; but no fewer than 
seven large canals are taken from it at different 
elevations to irrigate the surrounding orchards and 
gardens. The largest of these is called Nahr 

Taitra ‘the river Taura,’ and is probably 

that which Benjamin of Tudela identified with the 
Pharpar (/. c.) The Arabic version of the Bible 
reads Taura for Pharpar in 2 Kings v. 12; but 
the words of Naaman manifestly imply the exist¬ 
ence of two distinct rivers. Some have supposed 
that because the Barada has two great fountains, 
Naaman alluded to these ; and Dr. Wilson would 
identify the Barada with the Pharpar,, and Ain 
Fijeh with the Abana [Lands of the Bible, ii. 371, 
373 ); hut in reply we say that Naaman speaks 
of two ‘rivers,’ and not ‘fountains.’ 

A short distance south of the city of Damascus 
flows the river Awaj . It has two principal sources 
—one high up on the eastern side of Hermon, just 
beneath the central peak ; the other in a wild glen 
a few miles southward, near the romantic village 
of Beit Jann. The streams unite near Sasa, and 
the river flows eastward in a deep rocky channel, 
and falls into a lake, or rather large marsh, called 
Bahret Hijaneh, about four miles south of the lake 
into which the Barada falls. Although the Awaj 
is eight miles distant from the city, yet it flows 
across the whole plain of Damascus; and large 
ancient canals drawn from it irrigate the fields and 
gardens almost up to the walls. The total length 
of the Awaj is nearly forty miles ; and in volume 
it is about one-fourth that of the Barada. The 
Barada and Awaj are the only rivers of any im¬ 
portance in the district of Damascus; and there 
can be little doubt that the former is the Abana, 
and the latter the Pharpar. The identity of the 
Awaj and Pharpar was suggested by Munro in 
[Summer Ramble, ii. 54), and confirmed by 
Dr. Robinson [Bibliotheca Sacra, May 1849, p. 
371); but its sources, course, and the lake into 
which it falls, were first explored by the writer of 
this article in the year 1852 [Bibliotheca Sacra, 
January 1854; and April 1854, p. 329). He then 
heard, for the first time, the name Barbar applied 
to a glen on the east side of Hermon, which sends 
a small tributary to the Awaj ; and it seems highly 
probable that we have in this name a relic of the 

ancient Pharpar. The Arabic , may be regarded 
J’T 

as equivalent to the Hebrew “ 13*13 (see Five Years 
in Damascus, i. 299 ; Biblioth . Sac., 1 . c., p. 54). 
The mountain region round the sources of the river 
was occupied in a remote age by the warlike 
Maachathites (1 Chron. xix. 6, 7 ; Josh. xii. 5). 
Subsequently it formed part of the tetrarchy of 
Abilene (Luke iii. 1; Joseph. Aniiq. xix. 5. 1). 
Farther down, the river Pharpar divided the terri¬ 
tory ot Damascus from Iturea [Iturea]. The 
whole district through which the river flows is now 
called Wady el-Ajam, ‘ the valley of the Persians j 
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the scenery is bleak and mountainous, but some 
parts of it are extremely fertile, and it contains 
upwards of fifty villages, with a population of 
18,000 souls. 

For a fuller account of the rivers of Damascus, 
see Journal of Sacred Literature , July and October 
1853 ; Porter’s Damascus, i. 279, seq. ; Ritter, Pal. 
und Syr., iv. p. 1322, seq.— J. L. P. 

PHASELIS ($d<rr)\is), a coast town on the 
confines of Lycia and Pamphylia, but assigned by 
Strabo to the former, to which the Romans wrote 
requiring all Jewish exiles who had taken refuge 
there to be given up to Simon the high-priest (1 
Maccab. xv. 23). Phaselis was at an early period 
a place of considerable commerce (Thuc. ii. 69 ; 
Polyb. xxx. 9); but at a later date it became a resort 
of pirates (Cic. in Verr. iv. 10). Behind the town 
was a mountain-range called r& h6\vfia, the highest 
peaks of which rose immediately behind the town. 
This mountain is named Solyma only by Strabo ; 
but there can be no doubt he means the Mons 
Chimaera, the highest point of which (now Takh- 
talu ) is nearly 8000 feet in height. Homer men¬ 
tions the ‘Solyma mountains 1 ( Odyss . v. 283); 
and I-Ierodotus says the Solymi were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Lycia (i. 173)- This shows wl V at 
value is to be attached to the suggestion that ‘ the 
existence of the mountain Solyma and a town of 
the same name (?) in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Phaselis, renders it possible that the descendants 
of some of these Israelites formed a population of 
some importance in the time of Strabo’ (Smith, 
Diet, of the Bible, ii. 830)—YV. L. A. 

PPIEBE. [Phcebe.] 

PHENICE ($ofia£; Phocnice), or properly Phce- 
nix, a town and harbour in the island of Crete, 
which the vessel in which the Apostle Paul sailed 
was attempting to reach when driven away by the 
euroclydon and wrecked (Acts xxvii. 12). The 
harbour or ‘haven’ (Xi/x^) is described by Luke 
as ‘looking down the south-west and north-west 
winds’ (fiXlTTOvra Kurd, Xlfia kcll ko.tcl xfyov), that 
is, in the direction towards which these winds blow. 
This interpretation has been disputed. The A. V. 
has, ‘ and lieth toward the south-west and north¬ 
west but Mr. Smith has shown that /caret in con¬ 
nection with winds means ‘ in the same direction 
as.’ Hence £X6r ovra rarii M/ 3 a does not mean, as 
is generally supposed, that the haven looked to the 
point from which the Libs blows, but to the point 
towards which it blows. Consequently, the haven 
looked towards the north-east and the south-east 
(Smith, Voyage and Shipivrech of St. Paid, p. 86, 
seq., 2d ed.) In this rendering Mr. Smith is sus¬ 
tained by ancient authorities, and also by some of 
the best modern critics (Alford, ad loc.; Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life of St. Paul, ii. 334, note. 
See, however, for contrary opinion, Hacket on 
Acts, ad loc.) 

The site of the town and harbour of Phoenix is 
now satisfactorily identified. Strabo locates it on 
the southern coast, at the narrowest part of the 
island (x. 4, p. 475 )- Hierocles identifies it with 
Aradena, and seems to place it opposite the island 
of Clauda ( Vet. Rom. Pin., ed. Wessel., p. 650, 
651) ; and Stephen of Byzantium identifies Ara¬ 
dena and Acropolis (s. v.) On the south coast of 
Crete, at the narrowest part of the island, and op¬ 
posite the island of Clauda, is the harbour of Lutro. 


It is open to the east; but, as a little island lies 
almost in front of it, it has two entrances, one look¬ 
ing to the north-east (Kara \l(. 3 a), and the other to 
the south-east ( Kara x&pov). The harbour thus 
perfectly accords with the description of the sacred 
writer. It is thus described by Captain Spratt: 

‘ Having in 1853 examined generally the south 
coast of Crete, I tfas fully convinced that Lutro 
was th$ Phenice of St. Paul, for it is the only bay 
to the westward of Fair Havens in which a vessel 
of any size could find any shelter during the winter 
months. By hauling inside the island, and securing 
to the south shore of the bay, a vessel is nearly 
land-locked. South-east and east winds only could 
endanger her; but with the former, where the fetch 
is greatest, the wind would not blow home against 
such a mountain as the White Mountains, so im¬ 
mediately over the bay, and rising to an elevation 
of 9000 feet’ (Smith, p. 89). Mr. Brown, who 
since visited it, adds : ‘ It is the only secure har¬ 
bour, in all winds, on the south coast of Crete’ 
(Id., p. 256, where a sketch-plan of the harbour is 
given. See also a plan in Conybeare and Howson, 
ii. 332). This identification is fully confirmed by 
the researches of Mr. Pashley (Travels in Crete, ii. 
257), who discovered, a short distance above Lutro, 
a village called Acropolis (‘ upper city’), and 
another near it called Aradhena. These facts, 
taken in connection with the statements of Iiiero- 
cles and Stephen Byz., leave it beyond doubt that 
the bay of Lutro is identical with the ancient haven 
of Phenice.’—J. L. P. 

PHICOL (Va' 3 ; Sept. <H X 6\ ; Alex. <Lk6\ ; 
mouth of all, i. e., all commanding, according to 

Gesen., but Fiirst derives it from fas to be strong), 
the proper, or more probably, the titular name of 
the commander of the troops of Abimelech, the 
Philistine king of Gerar. If the Abimelech of the 
time of Isaac was the son of the Abimelech of the 
time of Abraham, we may conclude that the Phicol 
who attended on the second Abimelech was the 
successor of the one who was present with the first 
at the interview with Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22 ; xxvi. 
26). But the whole subject of these interviews is 
beset with difficulties. [Abimelech ; Abraham ; 
Isaac.] 

PHILADELPHIA (<L\a 5 eX 0 efa), a city of 
Lesser Asia, and one of the seven containing the 
Christian churches to which the Apocalyptic ad¬ 
monitions were addressed. The town stood about 
twenty-five miles south-east from Sardis, in N. 
lat. 32 0 28', E. long. 28° 30', in the plain of 
Hermus, about midway between the river of that, 
name and the termination of Mount Tmolus. It 
was the second in Lydia (Ptolem. v. 2 ; Plin. Hist. 
Nat. v. 30), and was built by King Attalus Phila- 
delphus, from whom it took its name. In b.C. 
133 the place passed, with the dominion in which 
it lay, to the Romans. The site is reputed by 
Strabo (xiii. p. 628) to have been very liable to 
earthquakes ; but it continued a place of importance 
and of strength down to the Byzantine age; and 
of all the towns in Asia Minor it withstood the 
Turks the longest It was taken by Bajazet I. in 
A.D. 1392. 

Philadelphia still exists as a Turkish town, under 
the name of Allah Shehr, ‘city of God,’ i.e., 
High-town. It covers a considerable extent of 
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ground, running up the slopes of four hills, or 
rather of one hill with four flat summits. The 
country, as viewed from these hills, is extremely 
magnificent—gardens and vineyards lying at the 
back and sides of the town, and before it one of 
most extensive and beautiful plains of Asia. The 
town itself, although spacious, is miserably built 
and kept, the dwellings being' remarkably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the 
summits of the hill behind the town and the small 
valleys between them runs the town wall, strength¬ 
ened by circular and square towers, and forming 
also an extensive and long quadrangle in the plain 
below. The missionaries Fisk and Parsons, in 
1822, were informed by the Greek bishop that the 
town contained 3000 houses, of which he assigned 
250 to the Greeks, and the rest to the Turks. On 
the same authority it is stated that there are five 
churches in the town, besides twenty others which 


were too old or too small for use. Six minarets, 
indicating as many mosques, are seen in the town ; 
and one of these mosques is believed by the native 
Christians to have been the church in which as¬ 
sembled the primitive Christians addressed in the 
Apocalypse. There are few ruins ; but in one 
part there are still found four strong marble pillars, 
which supported the dome of a church. The 
dome itself has fallen down, but its remains may 
be observed, and it is seen that the arch was of 
brick. On the sides of the pillars are inscriptions, 
and some architectural ornaments in the form of 
the figures of saints. One solitary pillar of high 
antiquity has been often noticed, as reminding be¬ 
holders of the remarkable words in the Apocalyp¬ 
tic message to the Philadelphian church :—‘ Him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God ; and he shall go no more out’ (Rev. 
iii. 12) (Smith, Sept. Ecclesiarnm A sice, p. 138; 



432. Philadelphix 


Arundell, Seve 7 i Churches; Richter, Wahlfahrtcn , 
p. 518 ; Schubert, Morgenlande , i. 353-357; Mis¬ 
sionary Herald, 1821, p. 253 ; 1839, pp. 210- 
212).—J. K. 

PHILEMON, Epistle to. That this epistle 
was written by the Apostle Paul is the constant 
tradition ©f the ancient church. Ignatius probably 
alludes to ver. 20 {ad Ephes. 2 ; ad Magnes. 12 ; 
ad Polycarp. 6); it is ascribed to St. Paul in the 
Muratori Canon; it is expressly cited as his by 
Origen {Homil. xix. in Jerern., tom. i. p. 185, 
ed. Huet.); it is referred to as his bv Tertullian 
(Adv. Marc. v. 21) ; and both Eusebius {Hist. 
Eccles. iii. 25) and Jerome {Proem, hi Ep. ad 
Philem. tom. iv. p. 442) attest its universal recep¬ 
tion as such in the Christian world. The latter, 
indeed, informs us that some in his day deemed it 
unworthy of a place in the canon, in consequence 


of its being occupied with subjects which, in their 
estimation, it did not become an apostle to write 
about, save as a mere private individual; but this 
he, at the same time, shows to be a mistake, and 
repudiates the legitimacy of such a standard for 
estimating the genuineness or authority of any book. 
It was also admitted as canonical by Marcion 
(Hieronym. /. c.; Tertullian, /. c.; Epiph., IIceres, 
xlii.*9). That this epistle should not have been 
quoted by several of the Fathers, who have quoted 
largely from the other Pauline epistles {e.g., Irenseus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian), may be ac¬ 
counted for partly by the brevity of the epistle, 
and partly by their not having occasion to refer to 
the subjects of which it treats. Paley has adduced 
the undesigned coincidences between this epistle 
and that to the Colossians with great force, as 
evincing the authenticity of both (Horce Paulines , 
c. 14); and Eichhom has ingeniously shown how a 
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person attempting, with the Epistle to the Colossians ' 
before him, to forge such an epistle as this in the 
name of Paul, would have been naturally led to a 
very different arrangement of the historical circum¬ 
stances and persons from what we find in the epistle 
which is extant [Einleit. ins N. 71 , iii. 302). 

The epistle is inscribed to Philemon ; and with 
him are joined Apphia (probably his wife), Ar- 
chippus (his son or brother), and the church which 
is in their house, though throughout the epistle it 
is Philemon alone who is addressed. Philemon 
was a personal friend and apparently a convert of 
the apostle (13, 19) ; one who had exerted himself 
for the cause of the gospel and the comfort of 
those who had embraced it (2-7). His residence 
was probably at Colosse (comp. Col. iv. 9, 17); 
but whether he held any office in the church there 
remains uncertain. In the Apostolical Constitu¬ 
tions (vii. 46), he is said to have been ordained 
bishop of the church, but this is not sustained by 
any other testimony, and is expressly denied by 
the author of the commentary on St. Paul’s epistles 
ascribed to Hilary. 

Wieseler is of opinion that Philemon was a Lao¬ 
dicean ; and that this epistle is that mentioned 
(Col. iv. 16) as sent by the apostle to the church in 
Laodicea. Plis ground for this is that the epistle 
is addressed to Archippus as well as Philemon, 
and he assumes that Archippus was bishop of the 
church at Laodicea; partly on the authority of 
Theodoret, who says he resided at Laodicea; partly 
on that of the Apostolical Constitutions (vii. 46), 
which say he was bishop of the church there ; and 
partly on the connection in which the reference to 
him in Col. iv. 17 stands with the reference to the 
church at Laodicea, and the injunction given to 
the Colossians to convey a message to him con¬ 
cerning fidelity to his office, which it is argued 
would have been sent to himself had he been at 
Colosse. But the authorities cited have no weight 
in a matter of this sort; nor can the mere juxta¬ 
position of the reference to Archippus with the 
reference to the church at Laodicea prove any¬ 
thing as to the residence of the former; and as for 
the injunction to counsel Archippus, it is more 
likely that it would be given by the apostle in a 
letter to the church to which he belonged than to 
another church. On the other hand, supposing 
Philemon to have been at Laodicea, it is not 
credible that the apostle would have requested the 
Colossians to send to Laodicea for a letter addressed 
so exclusively to him personally, and relating to 
matters in which they had no immediate interest, 
without at least giving Philemon some hint that he 
intended the letter to be so used. The letter to 
the church at Laodicea was doubtless one of more 
general character and interest than this. 

This epistle was evidently written during the 
apostle’s imprisonment (ver. 9, 10), and, as we 
have already endeavoured to show [Colossians, 
Epistle to the], during his two years’ imprison¬ 
ment at Rome. It was occasioned by his sending 
back to Philemon his runaway slave Onesimus, 
who, having found his way to Rome, was there, 
through the instrumentality of the apostle, con¬ 
verted to Christianity; and, after serving Paul for 
a season, was by him restored to his former master, 
without whose consent the apostle did not feel at 
liberty to retain him. The epistle commences with 
the apostle’s usual salutation to those to whom he 
wrote; after which he affectionately alludes to the 


good reputation which Philemon, as a Christian, 
enjoyed, and to the joy which the knowledge of 
this afforded him (ver. 1-7). He then gently and 
gracefully introduces the main subject of his epistle 
by a reference to the spiritual obligations under 
which Philemon lay to him, and on the ground of 
which he might utter as a command what he pre¬ 
ferred urging as a request. Onesimus is then intro¬ 
duced. The change of mind and character he had 
experienced is stated ; his offence in deserting his 
master is not palliated; his increased worth and 
usefulness are dwelt upon ; and his former master 
is entreated to receive him back, not only without 
severity, but with the feeling due from one Chris¬ 
tian to another (ver. 8-16). The apostle then 
delicately refers to the matter of compensation for 
any loss which Philemon might have sustained 
either through the dishonesty of Onesimus, or 
simply through the want of his service ; and though 
he reminds his friend that he might justly hold the 
latter his debtor for a much larger amount (seeing 
he owed to the apostle his own self), he pledges 
himself, under his own hand, to make good that 
loss (ver. 17-19). The epistle concludes with some 
additional expressions of friendly solicitude ; a re¬ 
quest that Philemon would prepare the apostle a 
lodging, as he trusted soon to visit him ; and the 
salutations of the apostle and some of the Chris¬ 
tians by whom he was surrounded at the time 
(ver. 20-25). 

This epistle has been universally admired as a 
model of graceful, delicate, and manly writing. 

‘ It is a voucher,’ says Eichhorn, ‘for the apostle’s 
urbanity, politeness, and knowledge of the world. 
His advocacy of Onesimus is of the most insinuat¬ 
ing and persuasive character, and yet without the 
slightest perversion or concealment of any fact. 
The errors of Onesimus are admitted, as was 
necessary, lest the just indignation of his master 
against him should be roused anew; but they are 
alluded to in the most admirable manner : the 
good side of Onesimus is brought to view, but in 
such a way as to facilitate the friendly reception of 
him by his master, as a consequence of Christian¬ 
ity, to which he had, during his absence, been 
converted ; and his future fidelity is vouched for 
by the noble principles of Christianity to which he 
had been converted. The apostle addresses Phile¬ 
mon on the softest side. Who would wilfully refuse 
to an aged, a suffering, and an unjustly imprisoned 
friend a request? And such was he who thus 
pleaded for Onesimus. The person recommended 
is a Christian, a dear friend of the apostle’s, and 
one who had personally served him : if Philemon 
will receive him kindly, it will afford the apostle 
a proof of his love, and yield him joy. What 
need, then, for long urgency? The apostle is 
certain that Philemon will, of his own accord, do 
even more than he is asked. More cogently and 
more courteously no man could plead’ (. Einleit. 
ins N. T., iii. 300). 

Commentaries. —Hummel, Explanatio Ep. Ap. 
Pauli ad Philem ., Tiguri 1670, fol.; Scipio Gen- 
tilis, Commentarius , etc., ed. J. H. de Ruyter, 
4to, Traj. and Rhen. 1774; Schmid, Pauli Ap. 
ad Philem. Ep. Gr. et Lat. Illustr ., Lips. 1786, 
8vo; Storr, Diss. Exegct. inEp. ad Phileni ., Opusc. 
Acad. ii. 221, seq.; Flatt, Vorlesungen iib d. B. 
an Philem., Tiib. 1829; Hagenbach, Pauli. Ep. 
ad Philem. Interpretatus esl , Basil. 1829, 4to; 
Koch, Commentar , Ziir. 1846; W. Attersol, 
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Commentary upon the Ep, to Phil cm. , Lond. 1633, 
4to ; Bp. Smalridge, Saint Paul's Ep. to Philemon 
Explained ( Sermons , Oxf. 1724, fol., Serm. 39). 
—W. L. A. 

PHILETUS, an apostate Christian, mentioned 
by Paul, in connection with Iiymenseus, 2 Tim. 
ii. 17 [HYMENiEUS]. 

PHILIP (S/Xtinros). 1. One of the twelve 
apostles. He was of Bethsaida, 4 the city of An¬ 
drew and Peter’ (John i. 44). lie became one of 
the disciples of John the Baptist, and was in the 
neighbourhood where John was baptising at the 
time of our Lord’s baptism. Andrew and John, 
who were also disciples of the Baptist, heard the 
testimony concerning Jesus which the latter gave, 
and thenceforth attached themselves to him as the 
promised Messiah. Through Andrew his brother, 
Simon (Peter) was brought to Christ ; and as 
on the next day Philip unhesitatingly accompanied 
Jesus when called to follow him, it is probable 
that his townsmen had previously spoken to him 
of Jesus as the long-expected Saviour (John i. 
35-44). Philip was thus the fourth of the apostles 
who attached themselves to the person of Jesus— 
of those 4 who left all and followed him.’ The 
first act of Philip was to bring to the Lord Na¬ 
thanael, who is supposed to have also become an 
apostle, under the name of Bartholomew (John 

i. 45-51). Little more is recorded of Philip in the 
Scriptures ; but it is remarkable that when Christ 
beheld the five thousand people whom he after¬ 
wards fed with five loaves and two fishes, he 
singled out Philip for the question, 4 Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat?’ It is added, 

4 This he said to prove him, for he himself knew 
what he would do.’ Bengel and others suppose 
that this was because the charge of providing food 
had been committed to Philip, while Chrysostom 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia rather suppose it was 
because this apostle was weak in faith. The 
answer of Philip agrees well enough with either 
supposition : 4 Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficient for them, that eveiy one of them 
may take a little’ (John vi. 1-7). But it is well to 
compare this with John xiv. 8, where the inappro¬ 
priate remark of Philip, 4 Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us,’ evinces that he experienced, in 
a degree beyond his brother apostles, the difficulty 
which they generally felt in raising themselves above 
the things of sense. 

Intermediately, we find recorded the application 
to Philip of certain 4 Greeks’ (proselytes of the 
gate) at Jerusalem, who wished to be introduced to 
Jesus, of whom they had heard so much. Know¬ 
ing that his master was not forward to gratify mere 
curiosity, Philip was uncertain whether to comply 
with their wish or not, but first consulted Andrew, 
who went with him to mention the circumstance to 
Jesus (John xii. 21, 22). This incident, although 
slight, is indicative of character, as we feel sure that 
some of the other apostles—Peter for instance— 
would at once have complied with or declined this 
application on their own responsibility. The sacred 
history only adds to these facts, that Philip was 
present with the other apostles at the religious 
assembly following the Lord’s resurrection (Acts 
L 

The ancient commentators attribute to Philip 
the request of 4 one of the disciples’ to Christ, 

4 Suffer me first to go and bury my father’ (Matt. 


viii. 21 ; Luke ix. 59); but there seems no warrant 
for this, and it is not likely that it would have 
been overlooked by John in his account of Philip’s 
call to the apostleship. 

The later traditions concerning this apostle are 
vague and uncertain ; but there is nothing impro¬ 
bable in the statement that he preached the gospel 
in Phrygia (Theodoret, in Ps. cxvi. ; Niceph., 
Hist. Eccles ., ii. 39), and that he met his death at 
Hierapolis in Syria (Euseb., Hist. Eccles., iii. 31 ; 
v. 24). The further statement, that Philip was 
married and had daughters (Euseb., u. s. ; Clem. 
Alex., Strom., iii. 192 ; Niceph. ii. 44), very pro¬ 
bably arose from confounding him with Philip the 
Evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 

2. One of the seven first deacons (Acts vi. 5) ; 
also called an 4 Evangelist’ (xxi. 8), which denotes 
one of those ministers of the primitive church, who, 
without being attached to any particular congrega¬ 
tion, preached the gospel from place to place (Eph. 
iv. 11 ; 2 Tim. iv. 5). Being compelled to leave 
Jerusalem by the persecution which ensued on 
Stephen’s death, Philip was induced to take refuge 
in Samaria. He there came to a city where Simon 
Magus was held in high reverence through the 
wonders which he wrought. But the substantial 
and beneficent miracles which were performed by 
Philip in the name of Jesus drew away their atten¬ 
tion from the impostor, and prepared their minds 
for the reception of the gospel. Simon himself 
seems to have regarded him as in league with some 
superhuman being, and looking upon baptism as 
the initiatory rite of a compact through which he 
might obtain the same powers, he solicited and ob¬ 
tained baptism from the Evangelist [Simon Magus]. 
After Peter and John had come to Samaria to 
complete and carry on the work which Philip had 
been the means of commencing, the Evangelist 
himself was directed by a divine impulse to pro¬ 
ceed towards Gaza, where he met the treasurer of 
Candace, queen of Ethiopia [Candace; Ethi¬ 
opia], by whose conversion and baptism he be¬ 
came the instrument of planting the first seeds of 
the gospel in Ethiopia (Acts viii. 1-39). Philip 
then retraced his steps, and after pausing at Azotus, 
preached the gospel from town to town till he 
came to Caesarea (ver. 40). At this place he seems 
to have settled; for when Paul was on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, he and his party were enter¬ 
tained in the house of Philip, on which occasion it 
is mentioned that he had 4 four daughters, virgins, 
who did prophesy’ (Acts xxi. 9), or who were 
endued with the faculty of speaking under divine 
inspiration, and of predicting future events, together 
with other supernatural gifts vouchsafed to the 
primitive Christians, in accordance with the pro¬ 
phecy in Acts ii. 18. With this fact the Scriptu¬ 
ral history of Philip closes, and the traditions which 
refer to his subsequent proceedings are uncertain 
and conflicting. The Greek martyrologies make 
him to have been bishop of Tralles, in Lydia ; but 
the Latins make him end his days in Ctesarea 
{Acta Sand, ad 6 Juni) ; but in all old accounts 
Philip the Apostle and Philip the Evangelist are 
much confounded. 

3. Son of Herod the Great, and tetrarch of Ba* 
tantea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis (Luke iii. 1) 
[Herodian Family]. 

4. Called by Josephus Herod, son of Herod the 
Great, and first husband of Herodias [HERODIAN 
Family].— J. K. 
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[Besides these, mention is made of Philip, king 
of Macedonia, father of Alexander the Great (i 
Maccab. i. I; vi. 2); of Philip V. of Macedonia, the 
conquest of whom by the Romans carried their name 
and fame into the East (1 Maccab. viii. 5) ; and of 
a Phrygian left by Antiochus Epiphanes as gover¬ 
nor at Jerusalem, where he practised great cruelties 
on the Jews (2 Maccab. v. 22 ; vi. 11 ; viii. S). 
This person is commonly identified with the Philip 
described as the friend and early companion 
( 1 vvvrpotpos) of Antiochus, whom the king appointed 
on his deathbed governor of Syria and guardian of 
his son (1 Maccab. vi. 14, 15, 55); but it is diffi¬ 
cult to adjust the statements concerning the one 
Philip with those concerning the other into one 
harmonious narrative (see Winer, Realw ., s. v.)] 

PPIILIPPI a celebrated city of Ma¬ 

cedonia, visited by the apostle Paul, and the 
seat of the earliest Christian church established in 
Europe. The double miracle wrought there, and 
the fact that ‘ to the saints in Philippi’ the great 
apostle of the Gentiles addressed one of his epistles, 
must ever make this city holy ground. 

The Philippi of Paul’s day was situated in a 
plain, on the banks of a deep and rapid stream 
called Gangites (now Angista). The ancient walls 
followed the course of the stream for some distance; 
and in this section of the wall the site of a gate is 
seen, with the ruins of a bridge nearly opposite. 
In the narrative of Paul’s visit it is said : ‘ On the 
Sabbath we went out of the gate by the river 
$ofM€v ttjs TrvXrjs ttcl pa Trorafxbv ), where a meeting 
for prayer was accustomed to be’ (Acts xvi. 13). 
It was doubtless by this gate they went out, and 
by the side of this river the prayer-meeting was 
held. As Philippi was a military colony, it is pro¬ 
bable that the Jews had no synagogue, and were 
not permitted to hold their worship within the 
walls. Behind the city, on the north-east, rose 
lofty mountains; but on the opposite side a vast 
and rich plain stretched out, reaching on the south¬ 
west to the sea, and on the north-west far away 
among the ranges of Macedonia. On the south¬ 
east a rocky ridge, some 1600 feet in height, sepa¬ 
rated the plain from the bay and town of Neapolis. 
Over it ran a paved road connecting Philippi with 
Neapolis. Though the distance between the two 
was nine miles, yet Neapolis was to Philippi what 
the Piraeus was to Athens ; and hence Paul is said, 
when journeying from Greece to Syria, to have 
‘ sailed away from Philippithat is, from Neapolis, 
its port (Acts xx. 6). 

Philippi was in the province of Macedonia, while 
Neapolis was in Thrace. Paul, on his first jour¬ 
ney, landed at the latter, and proceeded across the 
mountain road to the former, which Luke calls 
‘ the first city of the division of Macedonia’ (v-pArr) 
rrjs p.epibos rrjs MaxeSoi^as 7 r 6 \ts, Acts xvi. 12). 
The word irp^Tt] does not, as represented in the 
A. V., signify ‘ chief.’ Thessalonica was the chief 
city of all Macedonia, and Amphipolis of that divi¬ 
sion {fiepLs) of it in which Philippi was situated 
(see Wieseler, Chron. des Apost. Zeit ., p. 37 )- 
1I/)c6t 77 simply means that Philippi was the 4 first’ 
city of Macedonia to which Paul came (Alford in 
loc. ; Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. Paul , i. 
311, note). In descending the mountain-path 
toward Philippi, the apostle had before him a 
vast and beautiful panorama. The whole plain, 
with its green meadows, and clumps of trees, and 


wide reaches of marsh, and winding streams, lay 
at his feet; and away beyond it the dark ridges 
of Macedonia. 

Strabo tells us that the old name of Philippi was 
Krenides (vii. p. 331) ; and Appian adds, that it 
was so called from the number of 4 little fountains ’ 
(KprjvLdes) around the site. He also says that it 
had another name, Datus; but that Philip of 
Macedon, having taken it from the Thracians, 
made it a frontier fortress, and gave it his own name 
( De Bell. Civ., iv. 105). Philip’s city stood upon 
a hill, probably that seen a little to the south of the 
present ruins, which may have always formed the 
citadel. The famous battle of Philippi, in which 
the Roman republic was overthrown, was fought 
on this plain in the year B. C. 42 (Dio. Cass., xlvi.; 
Appian, l.c.) In honour, and as a memorial of 
his great victory, Augustus made Philippi a Roman 
colony, and its coins bear the legend Colonia Au¬ 
gusta ful. Philippensis (Conybeare and Howson, 
i. 312). The emperor appears to have founded 
the new quarter in the plain along the banks of 
the Gangites. As a colony (koXwvLcl, Acts xvi. 
12) it enjoyed peculiar privileges. Its inhabitants 
were Roman citizens, most of them being the 
families and descendants of veteran soldiers, who 
had originally settled in the place to guard the city 
and province. They were governed by their own 
magistrates, called Duumviri or Pnetors (in Greek 
< TTpaTTjyot; ver. 20), who exercised a kind of mili¬ 
tary authority, and were independent of the pro¬ 
vincial governor. 

The missionary visit of Paul and Silas to Philippi 
was successful. They found an eager audience in 
the few Jews and proselytes who frequented the 
prayer-place on the banks of the Gangites. Lydia, 
a trader from Thyatira, was the first convert. Her 
whole house followed her example. It was when 
going and returning from Lydia’s house that 4 the 
damsel possessed with a spirit of divination ’ met 
the apostles. Paul cast out the spirit, and then 
those who had made a trade of the poor girl’s mis¬ 
fortune rose against them, and took them before 
the magistrates, who with all the haste and rough¬ 
ness of martial law, ordered them to be scourged 
and thrown into prison. Even this gross act of 
injustice redounded in the end to the glory of God ; 
for the jailer and his whole house were converted, 
and the very magistrates were compelled to make 
a public apology to the apostles, and to set them at 
liberty, thus declaring their innocence. The scene 
in the prison of Philippi was one of the most cheer¬ 
ing, as it was one of the most remarkable, incidents 
in the history of the apostolic church. 

After a short interval Paul revisited Philippi, 
and appears to have remained in the city and sur¬ 
rounding country a considerable time (Actsxx. 1-6). 
It would seem, as Alford says, that ‘the cruel 
treatment of the apostle at Philippi had combined 
with the charm of his personal fervour of affection 
to knit up a bond of more than ordinary love be¬ 
tween him and the Philippian church. They alone, 
of all churches, sent subsidies to relieve his tem¬ 
poral necessities’ (Phil. iv. 10, 15, 18 ; 2 Cor. xi. 
9 ; i Thess. ii. 2 ; Alford, Greek Test., Prol., vol. 
iii. p. 29). The apostle felt their kindness; and 
during his imprisonment at Rome wrote to them 
that Epistle which is still in our canon. 

Philippi is now an uninhabited ruin. The re¬ 
mains of former greatness, though still visible, are 
all prostrate. The foundations of a theatre can be 
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traced ; also the walls, gates, some tombs, and nu¬ 
merous broken columns and heaps of rubbish. The 
ruins of private dwellings are visible on every part 
of the site ; and at one place is a mound of rubbish 
covered with columns and broken fragments of 
white marble, where a palace, temple, or perhaps 
a forum once stood. (See Clarke’s Travels , vol. iii.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. ; Cousinery, 
Voyage dans le Maced. ; and especially Placket's 
Journey to Philippi in Bible Union Quarterly, 
August i860).—J. L. P. 

PHILIPPIANS, Epistle to the. Of this 
part of the apostle Paul’s writings the genuineness 
has been generally admitted. Professing to be 
written by that distinguished servant of Christ, it 
bears on every part of it the impress of his peculiar 
style, manner of thought, and form of doctrine ; 
and the internal evidence of authenticity arising 
from the incidental allusions in it to persons and 
circumstances is very strong {Hone Paulhice , c. 7). 
It is referred to formally and expressly by Poly¬ 
carp in his Epistle to the Philippians (sec. 3, 11), 
besides being repeatedly quoted by him. It is 
quoted by the churches at Vienne and Lyons, in 
their letter to the churches in Asia and Phrygia, 
preserved by Eusebius {Hist. Eccles., v. 2); by 
Irenaeus {Cont. Hcer ., iv. 18, sec. 4) ; by Clement 
of Alexandria {Pcedag. lib. i., p. 107; Strom, iv., 
p. 511 ; Admon. ad Gentes, p. 56) ; by Tertullian 
{De Resur. Carnis, c. 23) ; by Origen {Cont. Cels., 
lib. iii., p. 122, ed. Spencer, et scepiss.) ; by Cyp¬ 
rian {Lib. Testim . iii. 39), and by many of the later 
Fathers. 

T t is only in very recent times that any doubt has 
been suggested as to the genuineness of this epistle. 
Schrader {Der Ap. Paidus , v. 233) first insinu¬ 
ated that the passage iii. i-iv. 9 is an interpolation; 
but he adduces no reason for this but the purely 
gratuitous one that the connection between ii. 30 
and iv. 10 is disturbed by this intervening section, 
and that by the excision of this the epistle becomes 
‘ more rounded off, and more a genuine occasional 
letter’—as if any sound critic would reject a pas¬ 
sage from an ancient author because in his opinion 
the author’s composition would be improved there¬ 
by ! Baur goes further than this, and would reject 
the whole epistle as a Gnostic composition of a later 
age {Paidus, p. 458, ff.) But when he comes to 
point out ‘the Gnostic ideas and expressions’ by 
which the epistle is marked, they will be found to 
exist only in his own imagination, and can only by 
a perverse ingenuity be forced upon the words of 
the apostle. Thus, in the statement that Christ iv 
/JLopfpfj §eou vtt apxuv oi’x apiraypidv TiyrjaaTO dvai 
toa (ii. 5, 6), Baur finds an allusion to the 
Gnostic aeon Sophia in which ‘existed the out¬ 
going desire with all power to penetrate into the 
essence of the supreme Father.’ But not only is 
this to give the apostle’s words a meaning which 
they do not bear (for however we translate apiraypiov 
777770-aTo , it evidently expresses an act in the past, 
not an aim for the future), it is manifest that the 
entire drift of the passage is not to set forth any 
speculative doctrine, but to adduce a moral infer¬ 
ence. This is so manifest, that even Baur himself 
admits it, and by so doing overturns his own posi¬ 
tion ; for it is only on the supposition that what 
the apostle refers to is a fact , and not a mere specu¬ 
lative fancy, that any moral conclusion can be 
drawn from it. Equally futile is the attempt to 


find doketism in the use of the term piopipT]— a term 
used by the apostle in reference to the divine 
nature—or of the terms o/xolw/xa, axw a > and 
pedrjvai , all of which occur elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
writings, and are here used to denote simply that 
Jesus Christ presented himself to the view of men 
actually as one of themselves (Lunemann, Pauli ad 
Phil. Ep. cont. Baur him defendit, Gott. 1S47 ; 
Bruckner, Ep. ad Phil. Paulo auctori vindicata 
cont. Baur., Lips. 1848). 

A question has been raised as to whether the 
extant epistle to the Philippians is the only one ad¬ 
dressed by St. Paul to that church. What has given 
rise to this question is the expression used by the 
apostle (iii. 1), ra avra ypdcpeiv vpuv, k.t.X., where 
the writing of the same things to them is supposed 
to refer to the identity of what he is now writing 
with what he had written in a previous letter. It 
has also been supposed that Polycarp knew of 
more than one epistle addressed by the apostle to 
the Philippians, from his using the plural { 6 s axtiv 
vpuv Zypaxpev imo-roXas) in reference to what he 
had written to them. To this, however, much 
weight cannot be attached, for there can be no 
doubt that the Greeks used iirurroXaL for a single 
letter, as the Latins used litera (see a multitude 
of examples in Stephans’ Thesaurus, s. v.) That 
Polycarp knew only one epistle of Paul to the 
Philippians has been supposed by some to be 
proved by the passage in the nth chapter of 
his letter, preserved in the Latin version, where 
he says, * Ego autem nihil tale sensi in vobis 
vel audivi, in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus 
qui estis in principio epistolae ejus, etc.’ But 
as Meyer points out, ‘epistolse’ here is not the 
genitive singular, but the nominative plural; and 
the meaning is not ‘ who are in the beginning of 
his epistle,’ which is hardly sense, but (with allu¬ 
sion to 2 Cor. iii. 1) ‘who are in the beginning 
[i. e., from the beginning of his preaching the 
gospel among you—a common use of iv apxVi 
which was the expression probably used by Poly¬ 
carp] his epistle.’ It is going too far, however, to 
say that this passage has no bearing on this ques¬ 
tion ; for if Meyer’s construction be correct, it 
shows that Polycarp did use iirLaroXaL for a single 
epistle. Meyer, indeed, translates ‘ who are his 
epistles;’ but if the allusion is to 2 Cor. iii. 1, we 
must translate in the singular, the whole church 
collectively being the epistle, and not each member 
an epistle. But though the testimony of Polycarp 
for a plurality of epistles may be set aside, it is less 
easy to set aside the testimony of the extant epistle 
itself in the passage cited. To refer ra atrra to 
the preceding x a ' L P ere & xvpLip seems altogether 
improbable, for nowhere in this epistle has the 
apostle previously enjoined on his readers x aL P^ v 
iv Kvplip , and one does not see what on this hy¬ 
pothesis is the propriety of such expressions as 
&Kvrjpvv and dacpaXis; and to lay the stress on the 
ypaipeiv, as Wieseler proposes {Chronologie des Ap. 
Zeit., p. 458), so as to make the apostle refer to 
some verbal message previously sent to the Philip¬ 
pians, the substance of which he was now about 
to put into writing, seems no less so ; for not only 
does the epistle contain no allusion to any oral 
message, but in this case the writer would have 
said Kai ypaipeiv. A large number of critics follow 
Pelagius in the explanation, * eadem repetere quce 
prcesens dixeram; ’ but it may be doubted if so 
important a clause may be legitimately dragged in 
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to complete the apostle’s meaning, without any 
authority from the context. The probability seems 
to be that the apostle alludes to some written com¬ 
munication previously sent by him to the Philip- 
pians (so Hsenlein, Flatt, Meyer, Bleek, Schenkel, 
etc.) 

From allusions in the epistle itself, it appears 
that it was written at Rome during the period of 
the apostle’s two years’ imprisonment in that city, 
and in all probability towards the close of that 
period (i. 13, 14, 23, 26; ii. iS, 25). Several, 
however, would make Caesarea the place whence it 
was written. But for this there is no adequate 
ground. It is true that the TTpairApiov (i. 13) may 
mean the residence of the procurator at Caesarea, 
called (Acts xxiii. 35) rb TTpairdpiov tov 'H pcbdov, 
and the diroXcr/LCL (i. 17) may be that delivered be¬ 
fore Felix (Acts xxiv. 10, ff.) ; but it is more 
probable that the former of these refers to the 
castra prcetoriana at Rome, and the latter to the 
defence the apostle expected to deliver before the 
emperor. The expression oUta Kaloepos (iv. 22), 
also more probably means the imperial household 
at Rome, than the servants of the procurator at 
Caesarea. What is farther in favour of Rome is, 
that the apostle, when writing this epistle, felt 
himself in a crisis between life and death, which 
would apply only to a trial in the last resort, a 
trial at the bar of the emperor himself. Credner’s 
opinion (De temp, el loco epistolce ad Phil, scriptce, 
i 73 i ) j that the epistle was written at Corinth, is a 
mere whim, for which not the shadow of evidence 
can be adduced. 

The epistle seems to have been composed on the 
occasion of the return to Philippi of Epaphroditus, 
a member of the church in that place, who had 
been deputed to Rome with a pecuniary contribu¬ 
tion from the church in aid of the apostle. Full of 
gratitude for this work of friendly remembrance and 
regard, Paul addressed to the church in Philippi 
tins epistle, in which, besides expressing his thanks 
for their kindness, he pours out a flood of eloquence 
and pathetic exhortation, suggested partly by Ins 
own circumstances, and partly by what he had 
learned of their state as a church. That state ap¬ 
pears to have been on the whole very prosperous, 
as there is much commendation of the Philippians 
in the epistle, and no censure is expressed in any 
part of it, either of the church as a whole, or of 
any individuals connected with it. At the same 
time, the apostle deemed it necessary to put them 
on their guard against the evil influences to which 
they were exposed from Judaizing teachers and 
false professors of Christianity. These cautions he 
interposes between the exhortations suggested by 
his own state and by the news he had received con¬ 
cerning the Philippians, with which his epistle 
commences and with which it closes. "W e may 

thus divide the epistle into three parts. In th z first 
of these (i. ii.), after the usual salutation and an 
outpouring of warm-hearted affection towards the 
Philippian church (i. i-ll), the apostle refers to his 
own condition as a prisoner at Rome; and lest 
they should be cast down at the thought of the 
unmerited indignities he had been called upon to 
suffer, he assures them that these had turned out 
rather to the furtherance of that great cause on 
which his heart was set, and for which he was will¬ 
ing to live and labour; though, as respected his 
personal feelings, he would rather depart and be 
with Christ, which he deemed to be 4 far better 
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(12-24). Pie then passes by an easy transition to 
a hortatory address to the Philippians, calling upon 
them to maintain steadfastly their profession, to 
cultivate humanity and brotherly love, to work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling, ana 
concluding by an appeal to their regard for his 
reputation as an apostle, which could not but be 
affected by their conduct, and a reference to his 
reason for sending to them Epaphroditus instead of 
Timothy, as he had originally designed (i. 25 ; 
ii. 30). In part second he strenuously cautions 
them, as already observed, against Judaizing 
teachers, whom he stigmatizes as 4 dogs’ (in refe¬ 
rence probably to their impudent, snarling, and 
quarrelsome habits), 4 evil-workers,’ and ‘ the con¬ 
cision ;’ by which latter term he means to intimate, 
as Theophylact remarks (in loc.), that the circum¬ 
cision in which the Jews so much gloried had now 
ceased to possess any spiritual significance, and 
was therefore no better than a useless mutilation of 
the person. On this theme he enlarges, making 
reference to his own standing as a Jew, and inti¬ 
mating, that if under the Christian dispensation 
Jewish descent and Jewish privileges were to go 
for anything, no one could have stronger claims 
on this ground than he ; but at the same time de¬ 
claring, that however he had once valued these, 
he now counted them, 4 all but loss for the excel¬ 
lency of the knowledge of Christ’ (iii. 1-12). A 
reference to his own sanctified ambition to ad¬ 
vance in the service of Christ leads him to exhort 
the Philippians to a similar spirit; from this he 
passes to caution them against unnecessary con¬ 
tention, and against those who walk disorderly ; 
concluding by reminding them of the glorious 
hopes which, as Christians, they entertained. (ver. 
13-21). In the third part we have a series of 
admonitions to individual members of the church 
at Philippi (iv. 1-3), followed by some general 
exhortations to cheerfulness, moderation, prayer, 
and good conduct (ver. 4-9) ; after which come a 
series of allusions to the apostle’s circumstances 
and feelings, his thanks to the Philippians for their 
seasonable aid, and his concluding benedictions 
and salutations (ver. 10-23). 

Heinrichs has advanced the opinion that the 
epistle, as it now appears, is a combination of two 
different epistles, the one (i. i-iii. I, and iv. 21-23) 
addressed to the church at large ; the other (iii. 1- 
iv. 20) to confidential friends of the apostle (Nov. 
Test. Koppian. vii. Prol.) He has sought support 
for this utterly groundless opinion in the rd aura 
ypdtpeLv of iii. 1 ; but these words obviously lead 
to an opposite conclusion, for how could the writer 
excuse himself for writing the same things if the 
readers were not the same ? Besides, the supposi¬ 
tion of an esoteric as distinct from an exoteric circle 
in the church, is utterly foreign to the apostle’s 
mode of thought. The epistle is formally ad¬ 
dressed to TOLS oHolv iv <J>tXbr 7 T 0 lS (TVV iTriOKiTTOLS 
Kal 5 LCLK 6 voisi and there is nothing in that it was 
not befitting to read to the whole assembly. 
Heinrichs’ hypothesis has been fully confuted by 
Krause (An Epist. Pauli ad Phil, in duas epistolas 
. . . dispescenda sit ? Regiom. 1811), by Schott 
(Isa%os>e in N T., sec. 70), and others. 

This epistle is written throughout in a very 
animated and elevated style. It is full of the 
most sublime thoughts and the most affectionate 
exhortations. It resembles more the production 
of a father addressing his children, than that of an 
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apostle laying down authoritatively what is to be 
received and followed. The whole of it shows, as 
Theophylact observes, how very much he loved 
and how highly he estimated those to whom it 
was addressed, Zvenev airavTUv <r<p 6 dpa (fiiX&v 
avroi/s teal TLfxCov (paLvercu (Proem, in Ep. ad Phil.) 

Of separate commentaries upon this epistle, a 
considerable number has appeared, especially on 
the continent. Of these the chief are the follow¬ 
ing: M. H. Schotanus, Analys . et Comment ,, Franc. 
*637? 4 to ; J* G. Am. Ende, Pauli. Ep. ad Phil. 
Gr. Nova vers. Lat. et annot. perpet. Must., 
Vitemb. 179S, Svo ; G. F. H. Rheinwald, Com¬ 
mentary Berlin 1827, Svo; Flatt, Vorlesungen, 
1829; Schinz, Exeget. Versuch, 1833 ; K. S. Mat¬ 
tes, Erkldrung , Griefswald 1835, Svo ; H. G. 
Holemann, Comment. 1839; Wessel Alb. van Hen- 
gel, Comment, perpetuus , Amstel. 1839 ; Weiss, 
Philipper Br. ausgelegt ., Leipz. 1859; Rilliet, 
Commentary Geneve 1841. In English the works 
of Pearce and Ferguson may be mentioned.— 
W. L. A. 

PHILIPPSOHN, Moses, was bom May 9, 

1 775 > i n Sandersleben, a small town on the Wip- 
per, and was destined for a Rabbinate by his 
parents, who began to initiate him into Hebrew 
when he was scarcely four years of age. In 1787 
he was sent to a Rabbinic school at Halberstadt, 
where he was instructed in the Talmud and 
other branches of Rabbinic literature. Pie then 
went to Brunswick, where he devoted himself to 
the study of the sciences generally, and in particu¬ 
lar Hebrew philology, acquiring a most classical 
and charming style in Hebrew composition. In 
J 799 > when only four-and-twenty, he was appointed 
master of the school at Dessau, founded by a 
society of young Jews for the instruction of their 
poor co-religionists. Here Philippsohn prosecuted 
more zealously than ever the study of Hebrew and 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and determined to continue, 
with the aid of his three colleagues, the great Bible 
work commenced by Mendelssohn [Mendels¬ 
sohn], selecting the minor prophets for their con¬ 
joint labour. Philippsohn undertook to translate 
and to expound Hosea and Joel, being the two most 
difficult books of the twelve minor prophets; his 
colleague Wolf the translation and exposition of 
Obadiah, Micah, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah ; his 
colleague Solomon undertook Plaggai and Zecha- 
nah ; whilst Neuman undertook Amos, Nahum, 
and Malachi; Jonah having already been published 
by Lowe [Lowe] ; and the whole was published 
under the title .TTinD HHJD, a Pure Offerings at 
Dessau 1805. Three years later Philippsohn pub¬ 
lished a Hebrew grammar and Chrestomathy, en- 

titled fU '3 ' 33 ^ J/TID, Friend of Students, Dessau 
1808, 2d improved ed., ibid. 1823 ; and a Hebrew 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel, with a trans¬ 
lation by Wolf, Dessau 1808. He also wrote essays 
on various subjects connected with Hebrew litera¬ 
ture in the Hebrew periodical called p ]DNE>n, The 
Gatherer , and died April 20, 1814, in his thirty- 
ninth year (comp. Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleianay col. 2099, and the 
interesting biographical sketch by Dr. Ph. Philipp- 
son, Leipzig 1864).—C. D. G. 

THILISTI A. The same Hebrew word, Dl^S), 
is variously rendered in our A. V. In Exod! xv. 

14 it is Palcstma ( 4 »i iXurTiel/x, Philistiim) ; in Ps. 


lx. 8, lxxxvii. 4, and cviii. 9, it is Philistia ( dXXb - 
<pv\oL, Alienigenic ); in Ps. lxxxiii. 7 it is Philistines 
0 d\\ 6 (pu\oi ) ; in Is. xiv. 29, 31, and Joel iii. 4, it is 
Palestine (aXX 6 <pvXoiy Philisthcea, Palcesthini). This 
variety of rendering tends to create confusion in 
Biblical geography. The word occurs in the above 
passages only ; and it has the same meaning in them 
all. It is the special name given to 4 the land of 
the Philistines.’ The way in which its English and 
Greek equivalents, Palestine or Philistia and Ila- 
XaLOTLva , came to be applied to a wider region has 
been explained in the article Palestine, to which 

the reader is referred. The Gentile noun is 

and is usually rendered ‘Philistines’ (Gen. xxi. 
32, etc.) 

Philistia, or, as it is sometimes called, 4 The land 
of the Philistines’ (DW^S y 7 V tup $v\io- 

Ttelg, terra Palcestinorum), embraced the coast 
plain on the south-west of Palestine, extending from 
Joppa on the north to the valley of Gerar on the 
south, a distance of about forty miles ; and from the 
shore of the Mediterranean on the west to the foot 
of the Judean hills. Its breadth at the northern 
end was ten miles, and at the southern about 
twenty. It appears to have run as far inland as 
Beersheba (Gen. xxi. 33, 34; xxvi. I, 14-18; Exod. 
xxiii. 31 ; Josh. xiii. 2, 3). A name very com¬ 
monly given to it in the Bible is Shephelahy which 
signifies ‘a low flat region,’ and is descriptive 
(Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. ix. 1; x. 40 in the Hebrew ; see 
Stanley, S. and P., p. 480 ; Shephelah). Its 
general features and physical geography have al¬ 
ready been described. [Palestine]. 

Reland supposes that the name Philistia was ori¬ 
ginally given to the region between Egypt and 
Canaan, because the direct road between these 
countries is called by Moses 4 the way of the land 
of the Philistines’ (Exod. xiii. 17); that name, 
however, might have been rightly given to the coast 
road, though the Philistines had never possessed 
any part of the country south of Gaza. Their ter¬ 
ritory lay on the south-western border of Canaan 
next Egypt, and it is probable that they pastured 
their flocks along the whole coast plain as far south 
as el-Arish. The whole of Philistia was allotted to 
the tribes of Judah and Dan (see articles Judah 
and Dan) ; but was never completely conquered. 
After the captivity the Idumceans took possession of 
the southern section of it and held it for a time. 
[Idumaea]. For farther information, see the articles 
Philistines and Palestine (also Reland, Pal.y 
P* 73 y Robinson, Physical Geogr. of the Holy Land , 
p. 115; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashaiiy etc., pp. 
185-220).—J. L. P. 

PHILISTINES (DTl^ED, sometimes ; 

LXX. in Pent, and Joshua $v\ioriel/j,j after¬ 
wards ’A XXbcpvXoc; Vulg. Philistim; Joseph. IIa\- 
cwjtIpol) the inhabitants, during the greater part 
of the Biblical times, of the south-eastern shore of 
Palestine, from 4 the river of Egypt’ (Wadih Al- 
Arish), near Gaza in the south, to the river Rubin 
(Ekron) in the north—a plain known as the She¬ 
phelah, the Land of the Philistines, Philistia, or 
2 vpLy UaXaiarLm). The name of this plain has been 

variously derived from a root cognate with 

£ 0 ^ 3 , D^S, r6s (Hebr. and ZEthiop.), to emi¬ 
grate, wander about: whence, according to some, 
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the Abyssinian Jews have retained the designation 
Phalasian or Falashas; or from (= 

Zeph. ii. 5), Lowland; or from Sanscr. va- 

laksha, which would designate the inhabitants as 
‘ white ones.’ The Philistines have further been 
identified with the Pelasgi, with the ‘ Poloste’ 
(Pulusatu, Pulost)—the name of a conquered tribe 
inscribed on Egyptian monuments; and with the 
‘ Palaztu on the Western Sea,’ read in a cuneiform 
record of Iva-Lush, king of Assyria. It was the 
Greeks who, following in the track of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, by degrees transferred the 
special name of this narrow strip of Philistia to the 
whole country of Palestine :—under which heading 
the physical features also of this part are more fully 
dwelt upon in this work. 

Suffice it here to mention that two parallel tracts 
divide the plain : the sandy tract (Ramleh) with 
the maritime cities, and the cultivated tract, which 
contains the inland cities, and which is one of the 
most fertile in the whole region. An immense 
plain of corn-fields stretches from the edge of the 
sandy region right up to the hills of Judah, inter¬ 
sected by orchards and gardens, olive-groves and 
vineyards, wherever the eye rests. Five royal 
cities, the seats of the princes of the Philistine Con¬ 
federacy, stand out prominently in the history of 
the people, besides a few no less conspicuous 
‘ Daughter-cities.’ At present, however, nothing 
remains in most instances but a small array of huts, 
or at most an insignificant village ; one and all, 
however, gloriously embedded in luxuriant verdure, 
flowers, and blossoms. The cities so closely inter¬ 
twined with Philistine history that we must at least 
rapidly mention them, are, proceeding from north 
to south, Jabne (Jabneel, Jamnia), now Yebna, on 
the western bank of Wadi Surar, about two miles 
from the sea, and three from Ekron. It was taken 
by Uzziah together with Gath and Eshdod, and 
was a place of vast importance during the Macca- 
beean wars ; in Philo’s time it had risen to be one 
of the most populous cities of Judaea ; and became 
after the destruction of Jerusalem the seat of the 
great Sanhedrim, and one of the most celebrated 
academies under Gamaliel. The Crusaders identi¬ 
fied it with Gath, and erected a fortress upon it 
which they called Ibelin. Few traces of antiquity are 
left to it in these days. Next in order stands Ekron 
(Akir), situated on the southern slope of a ridge 
which separates the plain of Philistia from Sharon. 
It was thither that the ark was sent from Gath, 
and whence it was instantly sped on to Beth- 
shemesh. Alexander Balas, king of Syria, gave 
this city to Jonathan Maccabaeus. In Jerome’s 
time it was a well-peopled town ; now it is a 
village of about fifty rotten mud-liuts. Gath, which 
has now entirely disappeared, and the situation of 
which can only now be conjectured (Tell-as-Safieh), 
is known in Biblical history as the native-place of 
Goliath, and the place of refuge of David from 
Saul, where, having first had to feign madness in 
order to escape death at the hands of the Philis¬ 
tines (Ps. lvi.), he was afterwards received with 
kindness by Achish. When he had ascended 
the throne he conquered the city. It was in 
later times taken by the Syrians. Uzziah dis¬ 
mantled it together with the other principal for¬ 
tresses, and from that time forth it ceased to play 
a part in history. Ashdod (Azotos), now Esdud, 
midway between Gaza and Joppa, and situated 


on the usual military route between Syria and 
Egypt, was a place 01 vast importance once, hotly 
contested for for a long time between Israelites and 
Philistines. Here it was that the ark was brought 
after the battle of Aphek, into the temple of 
Dagon. Uzziah dismantled the city, which sub¬ 
sequently was taken by the Assyrians, and again 
by Psammetichus, after a siege of 29 years—the 
longest on record. Destroyed by the Maccabees, 
it was rebuilt by Gabinius, the Roman governor of 
Syria, and Herod the Great presented it to his 
sister Salome. From here it was that many Jews, 
returning from the captivity, married wives, whose 
children spoke the mongrel dialect called Ashdo- 
dite. A small array of hovels now occupies its site. 
Next is Askalon (Askulan), between Ashdod and 
Gaza, the magnificent ruins of which still speak of 
its pristine glory. Notwithstanding its allotment 
to Judah, it did not fall under Jewish dominion 
for any length of time before the Maccabees. The 
birth-place of Semiramis and Herod the Great, it is 
also well known by the important part it played in 
the Crusades. Gaza (Ghuzzeh), about three miles 
from the sea, an important town still, and one of 
the oldest cities in the world, since it existed 
already before Abraham left his native country, 
the seat of ‘ giants’ at Joshua’s time, taken and re¬ 
taken by Israel and the Philistines at different 
periods. It was to Gaza that Samson was brought 
blind and in fetters. Alexander the Great besieged 
and captured it, and after him Jonathan Macca- 
baeus and Alexander Jannseus. Fortified again 
by Gabinius, it was taken by the Mohammedans in 
634, fortified by the Christians in 1152, and retaken 
by Saladin. Some few traces are still left of the 
ancient port (Majuma). Last in the list stand Gerar, 
on the borders of Idumtea, remembered in the his¬ 
tory of Abimelech, and Abraham, and Isaac ; and 
Raphia (Refah), near which Antiochus Philopator 
vanquished Antiochus the Great, which was taken 
and destroyed by Alexander Jannaeus, and rebuilt 
by Gabinius. Of these, Gaza, Ashdod, Ekron, 
Askalon, and Gath were the capitals of the five 
small principalities, and their hegemony varied with 
the peculiar circumstances of the commonwealth. 

After this rapid sketch of the chief cities and the 
country itself, whose position—between Phoenicia 
and Syria on the north, and Egypt and Arabia on 
the south—whose physical conditions, its seabord 
favourable to naval enterprise, its plain adapted for 
war-chariots, its elevations suggestive of fortresses 
and strongholds, and whose rare fertility of soil and 
variety of products, go far to explain the marvellous 
rapidity with which the people possessed themselves 
of an amount of wealth and power incredible almost 
at first sight, and by turns terrorised and subsidised 
that whole country of which they held but an ex¬ 
treme narrow strip : we turn to one of the most 
puzzling, and, we cannot forbear from adding, most 
barren problems, viz., the origin of the Philistines ; 
premising, however, that we shall content ourselves 
in this place with merely indicating the principal 
opinions held on the subject, without entering into 
the very unsatisfactory controversy itself. 

Two apparently contradictory statements are 
found in the Bible respecting this point. While 
the genealogical table in Genesis (x. 13, 14), in 
the enumeration of the Egyptian colonies, reads, 
‘And Mizraim begat . . . the Casluhim, from 
whence (D$D) came Philistines, and [begat, viz.] 

the Caphtorites;’ Amos, on the other hand, makes 
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the Philistines come forth from Caphtor (ix. 7). 
This latter view is also taken in Deut. ii. 23, which 
speaks of the * Caphtorim who came forth from 
Caphtor’ as the destroyers of the Avvim, the people 
who held the south-western sea-coast before the 
Philistines supplanted them. Again, in Jer. xlvii. 
4, the Philistines are called ‘ the remnant of the 
'K (maritime country ? island ?) of Caphtor.’ 

Among the various solutions of this difficulty 
that have been attempted, we have to mention 
first of all the transposition of the word Caphtorim 
(Gen. x. 14) before the phrase ‘whence [not ‘out 
of whom’] came the Philistines thus making 
either the Caphtorim alone, or both them and the 
Casluhim the progenitors, as it were, of this people; 
which, indeed, exhibits many signs of being a com¬ 
pound race. Again, it has been assumed that the 
Caphtorim were originally a powerful neighbouring 
tribe of the Casluhim : the latter being the primitive 
denomination of the Philistines (before they ‘ emi¬ 
grated’), and that in the course of time these Caph¬ 
torim subjected their less powerful neighbours, the 
Casluhim or Philistines, who by some means re¬ 
gained their liberty and left the country of Caphtor. 
Thus they might afterwards not only have been 
said to have come from Caphtor—indeed, to have 
been ‘brought out’ from there, as were the Israelites 
from Egypt, with whose exodus Amos compares 
theirs—but by a further stretch even been called 
Caphtorites. 

Whether, however, or not, any of these or similar 
conciliatory explanations is accepted, or whether, 
simply, as in other instances, the genealogical table 
in Genesis is at variance with other ethnographical 
traditions of the Bible, the overwhelming evidence 
traces the Philistines to Caphtor. And here a new 
difficulty, not easy to solve with our as yet very 
scanty records, arises. Where was Caphtor ? The 
Targum, LXX., Vulg., and the ancient commenta¬ 
tors, followed by authorities like Bochart, Gesenius, 
etc., render it—palpably misled by the apparent 
similarity of sound—Cappadocia ('•KpDISp). The 
real name of that country, however, as found 
upon cuneiform inscriptions, being Katapatuka in 
early times, this hypothesis falls to the ground; 
quite apart from the term island or maritime 
country being applied to Caphtor, which does 
not apply to Cappadocia—not to dwell upon 
many further objections. Another opinion, which 
makes it Cyprus pHM being transposed into 

KuIIPoS, or the supposition of a fictitious “VS 3 ), 

is disposed of by the existence of the special name 
of DTD for Cyprus in the Bible. A further 
utterly untenable notion, based on a vague simi¬ 
larity of sound between Pelishtim and Pelusium, 
identifies the latter with the lost Caphtor. One of 
the most widely-adopted notions, however, is, that 
Caphtor represents the island of Crete; and for 
this hypothesis many and weighty reasons are given. 
The ‘Kretim’ are in several passages (Ezek. xxv. 
16 ; Zeph. ii. 5 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 14) identified with 
the Philistines. As the Cretans were famous for 
their skill in handling the bow among the Greeks, 
so were the Philistines in Palestine ; and the corps 
of the Crethi who constituted David’s bodyguard 
may have been formed after the model of the skilled j 
Philistine archers—as, indeed, the Targum renders 
TTD by NTD’p, archer. There are, further, some 
traditions recorded in Greek and Roman writers 
pointing to the ancient connection between the 


Cretans and the Philistines. Tacitus speaks of the 
Jews—confounding them with the Philistines or 
Palestinians—as having fled from Crete. Stephanus 
of Byzantium mentions that the ancient name of 
Gaza was Mi^c6a, so called from Minos, king of 
Crete. There also he records a temple of Jupiter 
Cretensis, worshipped under the name of Marnas 
(? fcOID = our Lord ; Hitzig, Varuna , Sanscr.) 
Against this hypothesis it has been properly urged 
that Crethi in the Bible hardly means anything else 
but a Carian (as shown under the heading Caria). 
Nor have the various other items alleged as proofs 
stood the test of close scrutiny, so that we are 
obliged still to look elsewhere. Passing over 
all further suggestions—also that of Caphtor = 
pomegranate, being 21 t )5 (which has the same 
signification, and is the name of a town in Pam- 
phylia, where an /Eolian colony is known to have 
dwelt once)—we arrive at that which seems the 
most probable (as it is likewise the one contained 
in the primeval Biblical tradition), viz., that the 
Casluhim and Caphtor must both be looked for 
in Egypt. Mediaeval writers, Saadia, Benjamin de 
Tudela, and others, render Caphtor by Damietta, 
while other indications seem to point to a some¬ 
what different direction in that country. Ety¬ 
mologically, Caphtor was brought together with 
Koptos (Kebt), and hor = (A l) yv 7 rros. A still exist¬ 
ing place, Akifour (Kafar), in the Nile-Delta, is 
supposed to contain a faint trace of the ancient 
name. Herodotus speaks of pyramids erected by 
a shepherd of the time of Cheops and Chephrea, 
named Philition (Philitis), in which again the Phi- 
istines are recognised by some. According to 
Stephanus of Byzantium, Ashdod (*Af(aros) was 
founded by a refugee from the Red Sea. Ma- 
netho’s account in Josephus (c. Ap . i. 26, 27) 
of the shepherds—identified by him as the Jews 
—is supposed by some to refer in reality to the 
Philistines, or rather to that portion of them 
which the Bible emphatically called Casluhim. 
These—to sum up with the least improbable (but 
still very precarious) hypothesis—are supposed to 
have been aborigines of Cassiotis ('{JODDD 3 D, 
Targ.), a region lying on the borders of Egypt to¬ 
wards Arabia Petrsea, south of the Serbonian bog, 
and to have emigrated to Colchis, whence their spe¬ 
cial name. From there they would have wandered 
into Palestine, where they were joined at a later 
period by the affinitive Egyptian tribe of the Caph¬ 
torites, who may, when they first leit Egypt, have 
settled in Crete for a time, and in consequence 
of some unknown events either left that island as 
a body, or only sent a colony as a kind of reinforce¬ 
ment to their kindred tribe. Their first immigra¬ 
tion from Egypt would thus have to be placed 
subsequent to Amenoph, the third king of the 18th 
dynasty, or about 1970; the second at about the time 
of the Judges.—We need hardly add, that widely 
different views are held on every single item of this 
final hypothesis,* but it seems to offer the greatest 
facility for a reconciliation of our widely-contradic- 
tory and palpably-defective sources of information. 


* Such as Knobel and Movers’ notion of the 
Philistines having been carried from Palestine into 
Lower Egypt by the Hyksos at a period sub¬ 
sequent to Abraham, their having thence gone to 
Crete, and returned to Palestine in the time of the 
earlier judges; or Ewald’s double immigration from 
Crete, etc. 
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We shall not here enter into that other hotly- 
discussed question of the ‘ nationality of the Phi¬ 
listines’—that is, whether £hey are of Indo-German 
or of Shemitic stock. Considering that the whole 
sum and substance of their language that has come 
down to us consists of about a dozen words, which, 
for all we know, probably exhibit but very muti¬ 
lated forms, and which, if they be Semitic, as they 
seem to be, may have been acquired in Palestine : 
nothing remains but the item of their being called 
ignominiously ‘ uncircumcised,’ and the fact that 
the greater part of their vocabulary has also been 
traced* to the Sanscrit. Further, that the Caph- 
torim are supposed to be connected with the 
(Egyptian) Ludim (called both Hamites and Shem- 
ites in Gen. x. 13, 22); and that, finally, Arabic 
writers call the Philistines Amalekites. That a 
variety of conclusions have been drawn from these 
different points in favour of either of these opinions, 
we need hardly add. 

But the fact is, that, save the vague traditions and 
the still more vague allusions to their being a mixed 
race (cf. the ‘Cretin’ = Caphtorim and ‘ Plethi’ 
= Casluhim, Homer’s ’E redKprjres and IleXao-yoJ, 
etc.), and the historical item of the Caphtorim 
originally holding the Negeb, while the Philistines 
proper held the Shephelah—absolutely nothing is 
knozuji about the previous history, kindred, abode, 
etc., of the two or more tribes and their primitive 
names, which went to the composition of this 
people, and speculation has not succeeded in satis¬ 
factorily filling up this gap in our knowledge. 

Their history as a people, or rather those few 
fragments biblical records contain of it—chiefly as 
far as they came in contact with the Israelites—need 
not be told here at length. The date of their first 
immigration into Palestine, or that part of it be¬ 
fore them held by the Awim, is, as we have said, 
most uncertain. It must, however, have taken 
place after that of the Canaanites, whose posses¬ 
sions at one time (Gen. x. 19) extended to Gerar 
and Gaza. At the time of Abraham we find the 
land of the Philistines mentioned, and Abimelech, 
king of Gerar, is in the history of Isaac called king 
of the Philistines, t At the time of the Exodus they 
held the country to the frontiers of Egypt, and had 
become so powerful already that Moses led Israel 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near, ‘ for God said, lest perad- 
venture they see war, and they return to Egypt.’ 
At the time of Joshua they are found as a con¬ 
federation of the five states of Gaza, Ashdod, 
Askalon, Gath, and Ekron, ruled by Princes ; and 
such was their prowess, that about that period 
they simultaneously engaged in a war by land 
with the Sidonians, and at sea with the Egyp¬ 
tians. Yet what had not been done in the days 
of Moses was done in those of Joshua—the Philis¬ 
tines were numbered among the peoples to be 

* By Hitzig, who even went so far as to offer a 
ducat for four Philistine words derived more con¬ 
vincingly from the Hebrew than from the Indo- 
Germanic; forgetting that there is a certain dif¬ 
ference between deriving words from the Semitic 
and from Hebrew. 

+ 1 Chron. vii. 21, 22, the men of Gath, who 
had slain certain sons of Ephraim, are called ‘ bom 
in the land ;’ the Hebrew term for which seems to 
indicate both their foreign origin and their having 
lived in the country for one or more generations. 
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conquered, and their land was disposed of for the 
benefit of the tribe of Judah, although Joshua never 
in reality seems to have gone to war with them. 
Not long after his death, however, we find them 
holding the Israelites in bondage, until Shamgar, 
the son of Anath, ‘ slew of the Philistines 600 men 
with an ox-goad,’—a feat strangely enough not re¬ 
corded by Josephus—‘ and thus delivered Israel.’ 
But their deliverance was of but brief duration. 
Their guerilla raids continued under Jephthah, and 
still more under Samson, when they, in conjunction 
with the Ammonites, kept the Israelites in subjec¬ 
tion for forty years. In the battle of Aphek they 
carried away the ark itself. Samuel first put an 
end to this period of national humiliation. In the 
battle of Mizpah the Philistines not only lost their 
sway over Israel, but had to yield to them their 
own territories of Ekron and Gath. This, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been only a partial victory, and 
of short duration. Saul had to contend with them 
during the whole period of his reign. The valiant 
support of Jonathan and David gained for him 
the battles of Michmash, where the Philistines were 
completely routed and pursued to Ajalon, and of 
Socho (the place of the episode of Goliath), which 
ended in the Philistines being driven to flight and 
pursued to the gates of Gath and Ekron with a 
loss, according to Josephus, of 30,000 killed and 
twice that number wounded. They subsequently 
suffered several other defeats, chiefly at the hand 
of David, until the latter was himself obliged to 
seek refuge with Achisli, King of Gath. Thus, at 
this time—perhaps induced by the recent disasters— 
the Philistines appear to have returned again to the 
primitive monarchical form in which we find them 
at the time of the patriarchs ; nay, the primeval 
regal title of father-king (Abimelech) itself was 
resumed by the monarch. His power, however, 
seems to have been considerably circumscribed 
by his Princes , who, for instance, forced him to send 
David back from Gilboa against his own will. At 
this place it was where the Israelites suffered one 
of the heaviest reverses at their hands, and where 
Saul himself and his sons fell. When,- after Ish- 
bosheth’s death, * all Israel and Judah had sub¬ 
mitted to David,’ the Philistines, who hitherto had 
left him undisturbed, renewed their hostilities, but 
were repeatedly beaten—at Baal-Perazim, with the 
loss of their gods, and at Rephaim, where they suf¬ 
fered an immense slaughter. Nevertheless the war 
was not at an end yet. Many more times had David 
to march against them—his arms being always vic¬ 
torious—before ‘their horn was broken asunder,’ 
and he was able to leave to his son Solomon their 
territory as a conquered domain (1 Kings iv. 21 ; 
2 Chron. ix. 26). The schism between Israel and 
J udah, and the civil war that ensued, was probably 
taken advantage of by the Philistines. Nadab, the 
second king of Israel, is found besieging one of their 
cities (Gibbethon) situated in the territory of Dan, 
and the siege was renewed again under Omri. 
Jehoshaphat made them, or part of them, tributary, 
but under his son* Joram they, in conjunction with 
the Arabs, invaded Judah (according to Chronicles 
only) and carried all the treasures together with 
the whole royal family captive. Uzziah (again 
according to Chronicles only) soon afterwards car¬ 
ried war into their own territory, dismantled Gath 
—which in the time of Jelioash had been taken by 
Hazael king of Syria—Jabneh, and Ashdod, and 
erected strongholds on their land. Under Ahaz again 
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they revolted successfully, adding a large portion of 
western Judah to their own domain. This acqui¬ 
sition, however, did not remain long in their hands. 
Iiezekiah overran their whole country, and gained 
several important advantages. About the same 
time, Sargon, king of Assyria, * the smoke of the 
north,’ sent Tartan his general against Palestine, 
the possession of which became, during the conti¬ 
nuous contest between Egyptians and Assyrians, 
matter of highest import to both, and he took 
Ashdod, the frontier fortress, after a three years’ 
siege. Under Sennacherib the greater part, if not 
all, of the strongholds, fell under Assyrian sway. 
Whether, after their defeat before Jerusalem, they 
were still able to hold Ashdod, is at least doubtful: 
at all events we find Psammetichus, king of Egypt, 
besieging it some time afterwards, for twenty-nine 
years, and finally taking it. About this period, it 
would appear, marauding Scythian hordes traversed 
Philistia on their way to Egypt, and spread desola¬ 
tion around them ; spoiling even the temple of 
Venus at Askalon. In the course of the endless 
struggles for supremacy between the Egyptians and 
the Asiatic conquerors, Philistia, the butt of both, 
gradually sank into ruin and comparative insig¬ 
nificance, politically and otherwise, although the 
Chaldsean conquerors (to judge from the fierce de¬ 
nunciations of Zechariah, ix. 5) still seem to have 
left them a shadow of independence. At the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem the old hostility flamed up 
once more, for the last time. After the exile the 
once bitter enemies had so far forgotten their time- 
hallowed feud, that even intermarriages took place 
between them. And also, by this time, their very 
name of Philistines seems lost or forgotten. Nehe- 
miah speaks of Ashdodite, not of Philistine, 
women, and the corrupt Idebrew which the off¬ 
spring of these intermarriages spoke was Ashdodite 
and not Philistine. There is then no longer such a 
country as Philistia, but special cities of it are named. 
The inhabitants of the Tt; as, in the 

Maccabjean reawakening of the old traditions, 
the country is named once more (1 Maccab. iii. 24), 
are themselves but a W 6 (f>v\oi, strangers, and were 
gradually lost among the nations that from time to 
time overran and held for a period the territory of 
their fathers, a territory which henceforth shared 
the general name of Palestine with the entire 
country between the Lebanon and Egypt. Alex¬ 
ander Balas annexed part of ancient Philistaea to 
Judaea. Pompey incorporated some of its cities 
with Roman Syria ; further portions fell to Herod’s 
and to Salome’s share. Its subsequent fortunes 
will be found noticed under Palestine. 

Regarding the general character, the social, poli¬ 
tical, commercial, religious, and other institutions 
of the Philistines, our information is scanty enough. 
That they were an enterprising, warlike, indus¬ 
trious people, is clear enough throughout their his¬ 
tory. Agriculture and commerce—for both of 
which, as we saw, their country offered extraordi¬ 
nary facilities—flourished among them at an early 
period. Corn, wine, oil, cattle : the products of 
their own land; linen, spices, and other imported 
goods—-among which are also to be reckoned 
slaves—formed the staple of their trade by land 
and sea. Nor were their own manufactures unim¬ 
portant. The skill of their smiths, armourers, 
builders, founders, workers in gold and silver, etc., 
must have reached a very high degree, and their 
wares wer<* sought after in countries less advanced 


in the arts of peace or war. Of their political in¬ 
stitutions we know little save what has been men¬ 
tioned already, that they at first seem to have 
formed a monarchy, afterwards a confederacy of 
five—respectively four—principalities, and finally 
a kind of limited monarchy. What was the exact 
status of the D' l 3“)5^, Seranim (= t Axles; ? "lt^, 

Hebr. Prince ; or Qarana, Sanscr. — Refuge), their 
rights and duties, we can only conjecture by analogy. 
Probably theirs was a kind of chief-governorship 
in times of peace, and the chief-commandership in 
times of war, over their special provinces and their 
armies. Their fully-developed military organisation, 
their dexterous administration of troops (for whose 
full armour we may refer to 1 and 2 Sam. passim), 
and their fortresses, enabling them to take the field 
at any moment, and almost against any combination 
of enemies, are astounding. But this admirable sys¬ 
tem of defence must also have had its drawbacks. 
An enormous army had to be kept in a state of effi¬ 
ciency even in times of peace, at the expense of the 
nation. Even if the extraordinary number in 1 Sam. 
xiii. 5 * is much reduced, enough must have remained 
to make them a heavy burden to the commonwealth. 
Many of their soldiers took foreign service like 
David’s ‘ Krethi ’ (heavily armed) and * Plethi ’ 
(lightly mounted) bodyguard. We have already 
stated the utter absence of reliable information re¬ 
specting their language ; and, unwilling to substi¬ 
tute hazy speculations for wanting facts, we shall at 
once turn to their religion, referring at the same 
time for more detailed information on their various 
deities to the special articles devoted to them. It 
was, in its general character, principally a worship 
of nature and its phenomena, and very much akin 
fo that of the Phoenicians [q. v.) The general 
term for the Godhead was Elohim ; and only those 
of them who are in foreign service swear by 
‘Jehovah’ (2 Sam. xv. 20). Both their own in¬ 
dividual gods, as Astaroth, Dagon, etc., and the 
Israelitish Jehovah, are denominated Elohim in seve¬ 
ral places, and by the same name are also known 
those representations of their deities which were 
either carried on the person as a kind of amulet or 
in larger figures taken into the battle. From the 
material in which they were wrought, they are 
also called Azabim (7/\u7rra rto v S-eu)v, 1 Maccab. 
v. 68), and it is in the ‘ houses of the Azabim ’ that 
the tidings of victory are proclaimed. As the 
principal individual deity appears Dagon, who had 
a sanctuary in almost every Philistine city, and 
principal sanctuaries in Gaza and Ashdod. Several 
places were called after him (Bethdagon, Kaphar- 
dagon). Pie was represented with a human face 
and two hands, otherwise his body was that of 
a fish. His female counterpart was the goddess 
Derketo (Atergatis), 'E-fuatr] p.ev yvvrj, rb 5b okSctov 
£k fiTipuv els &Kpovs 7 rodas, Ix^vos obp^ dTOTelverac 
(Lucian, de Dea Syr., 14). The fishes were sacred 
to both, and were therefore not to be eaten. Be¬ 
sides these, they revered chiefly Astaroth (Aphro- 


* ‘ Thirty thousand chariots, six' thousand horse¬ 
men, and people as sand on the sea-shore.’ Of the 
many conjectures on these vast and rather dispro¬ 
portionate numbers we will only mention Ewald’s, 
who proposes their transposition, so as to give the 
usual preponderance to the horsemen. Josephus 
records three hundred thousand foot, thirty thou¬ 
sand chariots, and sixty thousand horse. 
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dite) = Alilath, the Queen of Heaven (Jer. vii. 18, 
etc.), and Baal, the Lord of Heaven (Baal Samin), 
who was worshipped in Philistsea principally as 
Baal Zebub (2 Kings i. 2), or the God of Flies 
(Zei>s ’Airdfivios, Myiagrus Deus), creator and de¬ 
stroyer of the pestiferous swarms of flies in the 
hot season (the Deus Achor of Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
x. 28). He was worshipped on high mountains 
illumined by the morning sun, and he may thus 
also be taken as Sun- and Mountain-God. [Baal.] 
The usual apparatus of oracles, priests, sorcerers, 
etc., was not wanting, and their aid was frequently 
enough invoked even by the Israelitish people and 
Icings in their dire distress. The Philistines carried 
charms about their persons, and took their deities 
with them to the wars. Altogether there appears, 
as we said before, a great affinity between their 
religious cultus and that of the Phoenicians, although 
the scantiness of our information on that head is not 
sufficient entirely to abolish the hypothesis of their 
being Pelasgians, and their gods being Indo-Ger- 
manic gods, modified by Shemitic surroundings 
and traditions (cf. Knobel, Volkertafel; Ewald, 
Bertheau, Geschichie; Iiitzig, Urgcschichte; Stark, 
Gaza ; Movers, Phocnicier; Reland, Palcesiina , 
etc.) 

PPIILO or PPIILON, called by his own nation 

v TliT , n (<$ l \ cx)v [6] ’IouScuos, Philo Judaeus. 
See Bartolocci, iv. 345), is the name of the cele¬ 
brated Jewish writer who, with his contemporary 
Josephus, has the glory of forming that Hellenist 
literature which has in all subsequent ages engaged 
the attention of the most intelligent critics in his¬ 
tory, philosophy, and theology. Philo was a 
native, and throughout life an inhabitant, of Alex¬ 
andria. He was descended from a priestly family, 
which seems to have been distinguished; as, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus {Antiq. xviii. 8. 1), his brother 
Alexander was alabareh, or governor of the numer¬ 
ous Jews of his native city. According to Euse¬ 
bius {Prcep. Evang. viii. 13), his father gave him 
an excellent education from the best teachers in all 
the doctrines, laws, and customs of his ancestors. 
Nor was his training confined to Jewish literature. 
His writings show him to have been an earnest stu¬ 
dent of the Greek, especially the Platonic philo¬ 
sophy, for the acquisition of which the most favour¬ 
able opportunities would occur in Alexandria, at that 
time the very metropolis of the learned world, and 
the home of Greek philosophy. Philo (in his treatise 
de Congressu , xiv.) refers to his own attainments 
in grammar, philosophy, geometry, music, and 
poetry. I~Iis accomplished character was grace¬ 
fully attested by his wife, who, when once asked 
why she alone of all her sex did not wear any 
golden ornaments, replied : ‘ AirrdpKrjs kSctplos iari 
ywaiid 7] avdpbs apery —The virtue of a husband is 
a sufficient ornament for his wife’ {.Fragments , ed. 
Richter, vi. 236). Although the bent of Philo’s 
pursuits was contemplative, we find him engaged, 
on one memorable occasion at least, in public 
business of great importance, such as proves him 
to have been held in high esteem by his fellow- 
countrymen. On the insane attempt of Caius Cali¬ 
gula to extort from his subjects divine homage to 
his own statue, Philo was sent from Alexandria, at 
the head of an embassy of five (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 

8. I ; comp. De Legai. ad Caium , xxviii.), to de¬ 
precate the emperor’s wrath, which threatened 
even the Jews with persecution for disobeying the 


imperial decree. The date of this embassy, the 
winter of a.d. 39-40, gives us a clue to the time of 
Philo’s birth. He describes himself in his interest¬ 
ing account of the legation as advanced in years. 
He was probably about 60 years old—if so, he 
was born about B.c. 20, and was contemporary 
with the events of the N. T. This circumstance, 
coupled with the man’s high intelligence and in¬ 
terest in sacred learning, as well as with the fact 
that he once visited Jerusalem ‘to offer up prayers 
and sacrifices in the temple’ (although only one 
such visit is referred to by him [ Fragjnents , Rich¬ 
ter, vi. 200], his piety and devotion probably led 
to occasional repetitions of this pilgrimage, which 
were less likely to be mentioned because of his 
modesty and reserve in personal matters), led an¬ 
cient writers to connect Philo intimately with 
Christianity.^ Photius {Bibl. Cod. cv.) makes him 
a friend of St. Peter; as do also Eusebius {Hist. 
Heel. ii. 17), St. Jerome (Catal. Script. Reel .), and 
Suidas. Photius goes so far as to say that Philo 
was admitted into the Christian church, from 
which he afterwards fell away. Such statements 
we have no means of testing. Philo’s own extant 
writings give us no clue, and this fact tells against 
the probability of the story. Greater show of 
reason have those moderns who, seeing in Philo’s 
writings a standard of Alexandrine Greek, adduce 
them as illustrations of the language of the N. T. 
Mr. Grinfield, in his Hellenistic Greek Testament, 
and the accompanying Scholia , has derived many 
of his notes from the works of Philo ; in the appli¬ 
cation, however, of such illustrations, it must be 
borne in mind that Philo’s style was hardly a 
natural one ; it is very elaborate, and avoids Alex¬ 
andrine provincialisms, and on that account often 
fails to elucidate the simple diction of the N. T., 
even where there is similarity in the subject-matter 
(comp. Carpzovii Exer. Sacr. in Ep. ad Hebr., p. 
140). But recent critics of the Rationalist school 
are not content with finding in Philo such illustra¬ 
tion of the N. T. as might be expected to occur in 
a contemporary, and in some respects kindred, 
Greek writer ; they go so far as to assert that some 
of the prominent doctrines of the sacred writers are 
little else than accommodations from the opinions 
of Philo, mediate or immediate. Thus Grossman 
{Qiuzst. Philon. , sub. init) does not scruple to say 
that Christianity is the product of the allegories of 
the Jewish synagogue and of Philo. Other writers, 
more measured in their terms, trace isolated truths 
to a like source. For instance, the well-disposed 
Ernesti {Institutes), and after him Liicke, who 
says : ‘ It is impossible to mistake as to the imme¬ 
diate historical connection of John’s doctrine of the 
Logos with the Alexandrian in its more perfect 
form, as it occurs in Philo.’ Similarly, Strauss, 
De Wette, and others; while others again apply 
the like criticism to St. Paul. Among these we 
must especially notice Gfrorer, whose work, Philo 
und die Judisch - A lexandrin ische Theologie, has 
been made accessible to English readers, in an 
abridged form, by Professor Jowett in his Disserta¬ 
tion, St. Paul and Philo, contained in his com¬ 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epp., vol. i., p. 363-417. 
No criticism, however, is to be tolerated by the 
believer in Revelation which does not start from 
the principle that the characteristic truths of Chris¬ 
tianity are self-evolved, i. e. (to use Dorner’s words), 

‘ have not emerged from without Christianity, but 
wholly from within it’ {Person of Christ [Clark], 
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vol. i., Introduction, p. 45).* Although we cannot | 
allow that the inspired volume of our religion owes 
in its origin anything to Philo, we do not deny to 
his writings a certain utility in the interpretation of 
the N. T. [Philosophy, Greek.] Besides the ex¬ 
planation of words and phrases above referred to (a 
service which is the more valuable because of Philo’s 
profound acquaintance with the Septuagint version, 
in which the writers of the N. T. show themselves 
to have been well versed also), the works of Philo 
sometimes contribute interesting elucidation of 
Scriptural facts and statements. We may instance 
his delineation of the character of Pontius Pilate [de 
Legat . ad Caium, xxxviii., Richter, vi. 134; Bohn 
iv. 164). This well-drawn sketch of such a man, 
from the masterly hand of a contemporary, throws 
considerable light on more than one point, such 
as the relations of Herod and Pilate, which are 
but lightly touched in the gospels (comp. Hale’s 
Analysis, iii. 216-218). And, as a second instance, 
may we not regard the remarkable passage of St. 
Paul as receiving light from Philo’s view of the 
twofold creation, first of the heavenly ( ovpavios ) or 
ideal man, and then of the earthly [yrjivos) man ? 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 46, 47, with Philo, de Allegor. 
Legis , i. 12, 13 [Richter, i. 68 ; Bohn, i. 60], and 
de Mundi Opific . 46 [Richter, i. 43 ; Bohn, i. 39]; 
and see Stanley on Corinthians , i. 33 1 *) then 
such illustration is rather an example of how Philo 
is corrected by St. Paul, than of how St. Paul bor¬ 
rowed from Philo. Respecting the allegorical 
method of interpreting the O. T., of which the 
apostle is alleged to have derived the idea from 
our author, it should be remembered that St. Paul, 
guided by the Divine Spirit, who had indited the 
ancient Scriptures, was directed to apply O. T. 
facts to N. T. doctrines, as correlative portions of 
one great scheme of providential dispensation ; 
whereas Philo’s adaptations of the same facts were 
only the product of an arbitrary and extremely 
fanciful imagination; so that in the case of the 
former we have an authoritative and sure method 
of interpreting ancient events without ever impair¬ 
ing their historical and original truth, whereas the 

* Instead of making Philo, in any sense, a foun¬ 
tain-head of Christian doctrine, it would be more 
correct to regard him as the unconscious source of 
antichristian opinion ;— unconscious, we say, for 
with all his knowledge and skill in style, Philo 
possessed not those energetic qualities which 
characterise founders of schools of opinion. To 
say nothing of Philo’s influence upon the theoso- 
phising fathers of the Church, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and Origen, who borrowed largely from 
their Jewish predecessor and fellow-citizen, some of 
the salient heresies of the early centuries had 
almost their spring in the Philonian writings (for 
the affinity of the opposite opinions of Arius and 
Sabellius to certain opinions of Philo, see Mo- 
sheim’s Notes on Cudworth cited below) ; while 
that Pagan philosophy, the Neo-Platonism of 
Alexandria, which derived much of its strength 
and obtained its ultimate defeat from the Chris¬ 
tianity which it both aped and hated, is mainly 
traceable to our Philo. (For a popular but suffi¬ 
ciently exact statement of (1), Philo’s relation to 
Neo-Platonism; and (2), Of the antagonism of 
this Neo-Platonism to Christianity, the reader is 
referred to Mr. Lewes’s Hist, of Philosophy , pp. 
260-278.) 


latter affords us nothing besides the conjectures of 
a mind of great vivacity indeed, but often capri¬ 
cious and inconsistent, which always postpones the 
truth of history to its allegorical sense, and often¬ 
times wholly reduces it to a simple myth. Readers 
of Philo are well aware of the extravagance and 
weakness of many of his allegories ; of these some 
others are inoffensive, no doubt, and some are even 
neat and interesting, but none carry with them the 
simple dignity and expressiveness of the allegorical 
types of the N. T. St. Paul and Philo, it is well 
known, have both treated the history of Hagar and 
Sarah allegorically (comp. Galatians iv. 22-31 with 
Philo de Congressu, 1-5 [Richter, iii. 71-76 ; Bohn, 
ii. 157-162]; and see Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Epist. 
to Gal., pp. 189-191 ; and Dr. Plowson’s Hagar 
and Arabia, pp. 20, 36, 37); but although we have 
here one of the best specimens of Philo’s favourite 
method, how infinitely does it fall short of St. 
Paul’s ! To say nothing of authority, it fails in 
terseness and point, and all the features of proper 
allegory. The reader will at once perceive this 
who examines both. In this article we are limited 
to a brief notice of the Biblical relations of our 
author, to the necessary exclusion of his philosophy 
and theology, or rather theosophical speculations. 
For an account of his philosophical and theological 
system in general, which was an effort to reconcile 
Moses and Plato, varied with a sprinkling of the 
Pythagorean (Clement of Alexandria expressly calls 
him 6 lTuS-cryopios, Stromata, i. 15, p. 13 an d 
Stoic doctrines, the reader is referred to Mosheim’s 
notes on Cudworth, pp. 640-649 [Trans, by Har¬ 
rison, vol. ii., pp. 320-333], where Philo’s influ¬ 
ence on Patristic divinity and early heresy, especi¬ 
ally the Sabellian, is clearly traced ; to Ritter, 
Hist, of Phil. [Trans, by Morrison], vol. iv., pp. 
407-478 ; and to Dollinger’s The Gentile and the 
Jew [Trans, by Darneli], vol. ii., pp. 398-408. 
Philo’s opinions about the divine Logos have been 
warmly discussed. The ancients, as we have seen, 
were fond of identifying them with Christian doc¬ 
trine ; Mangey, in the middle of the last century, 
accompanied his splendid edition of Philo’s works 
(2 vols. folio) with a dissertation, in which he made 
our author attribute, in the . Christian sense, a dis¬ 
tinct personality to the Logos ; Bishop Bull had 
stated a similar opinion [Def. Fid. Nic. [Trans, 
by the writer of this article for the Anglo. Cath. 
Lib.], vol. i., pp. 31-33) ; and, more recently, 
Bryant ( Sentiments of Philo Jud. concerning the 
\6yos) ; and, veiy lately, Dr. Pye Smith [Messiah, 
vol. i., pp. 573-600). But the conclusions of these 
writers, however learnedly asserted, have been 
abundantly refuted in many works ; the chief of 
which are Carpzovii Disput. de X6yy Philonis, non 
Joha?mis, adversus Mangey, 1749 ; Caesar Mor¬ 
gan’s Investigation of the Trinity of Plato and of 
Philo Jud. ; Dr. Burton’s Ba?npto 7 i Lectures, note 
93, pp. 550-560; and Dorner’s Person of Christ 
[Clarke], vol. i., pp. 22-41. (See also the able 
articles of Professors H. B. Smith and Moses 
Stuart, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. vi., pp. 156- 
185, and vol. vii., pp. 696-732.) An interesting 
review of Philo’s writings and their relation to 
Judaism, from the Jewish point of view, occurs in 
Jost’s Geschichte des Jude 7 ithums, i. 379-393 (the 
chapter is designated Die G 7 iosis im Jude 7 ithii 77 ie ). 
But for the completest, and withal succinctest, 
examination of the entire field of Philo’s opinions, 
we refer the student to J. G. Muller’s art ‘ Philo,’ 
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in Herzog’s P. Encycl. xi. 578-603. Shorter and 
more accessible, but inevitably imperfect notices 
occur* in Schaff’s Apostolic Church [Clarke], pp. 
211-214 ; Horne’s Introd. [by Eyre], pp. 277, 278; 
[by Davidson], pp. 363-365 ; Davidson’s Herme¬ 
neutics [Clarke, 1843], pp. 63-65 ; Fairbairn’s 
Hermeneut. Man , p. 47. A temperate review of 
Towett’s Dissertation on Philo and St. Paul may 
be found, written by Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, in Joitrnal 
of Philology, vol. iii., pp. 119-121 ; and for sound 
views respecting Philo’s doctrine of the \ 6 yos, as 
bearing upon the writings of the N. T. (see Nean- 
der’s Planting of Christian Church [Bohn], ii. 13- 
15 ; Westcott’s Introduction, pp. 138-143, and 
Tholuck’s St. John [Clarke], pp. 62-67. The 
interest of Jews in the writings of their philosophic 
countryman is curiously exhibited in the Hebrew 
version of certain of them. These are enumerated 
by Fuerst, Bibl. Judaica, ii. 9 °- As. de’ Rossi, 
one of the translators, has revived Philo’s synonym 
Jedidiah, by which he was anciently designated 
in Rabbinical literature (see Bartolocci, ut supra , 
and Steinschneider’s Bodl. Catal., s. v. Philon). 
We ought not to close this article without noticing 
the old opinion which made Philo the author of 
the beautiful Book of Wisdom in the Apocrypha. 
This opinion, which was at one time very preva¬ 
lent, has not stood its ground before recent critical 
examination. For the literature of the question 
we can only refer our readers to Professor C. L. 
W. Grimm’s Das Buck der Weisheit, Einleitung, 
sec. 6, where the authorities on both sides are 
given. Corn, a Lapide, in Librum Sapientice, also 
discusses Philo’s claims to the distinguished honour 
which tradition had conferred on him, but decides 
against him [new edition by Vives, vol. viii., p. 
264]. Besides Mangey’s edition of Philo, men¬ 
tioned above, may be added Turnebus’s edition 
(Paris 1552, folio), emended by Hoeschelius (Colon. 
Allobrog. 1613; Paris 1640; Francof. 1691); 
Pfeiffer’s edition, incomplete (Erlangen 17S5-92, 

5 vols. 8vo), and the convenient edition of 
Richter (Lips. 1828-30, 8 vols. i2mo). This last 
contains not only a reprint of Mangey, in the first 
six vols., but two supplementary volumes of Philo’s 
writings, discovered by Angelo Mai in a Florentine 
MS., and by Bapt. Aucher in an Armenian version, 
and translated by him into Latin. A fuller ac¬ 
count of these editions, with a list of the various 
versions of Philo’s writings, which have been made 
from time to time into Latin, Hebrew, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and English, is con¬ 
tained in Fuerst’s Bibl. Jud. Fuerst adds a cata¬ 
logue of all the leading works in which Philo and 
his writings have been treated. To his list of ver¬ 
sions we must here add the useful one published 
by Mr. Bohn, in four vols. of his Eccl. Library, 
by Mr. C. D. Yonge, B.A.—P. H. 

PHILOLOGUS ( < f>i\6Aoyos), one of the Chris¬ 
tians at Rome to whom Paul sent his salutations 
(Rom. xvi. 15). Dorotheus makes him one of the 
seventy disciples, and alleges that he was placed 
by the apostle Andrew as bishop of Sinope, in 
Pontus. But this seems altogether improbable. 

PHILOSOPHY. This term may be properly 
used objectively in a wider and in a more restricted 
sense. In the former it is nearly synonymous with 
science, and embraces all departments of human 
knowledge capable of being scientifically classified 
—that is, where the facts are presented in their 


| causes, where phenomena are referred to principles, 

| and arranged under laws. In the latter it is con- 
j fined to speculative knowledge, that which the 
mind has of its own operations and laws, or which 
! it acquires by reasoning from its own thoughts. 

We have no evidence that philosophy in the stricter 
' sense was cultivated by the ancient Hebrews ; nor 
have we much reason to consider that scientific 
study, even as regards external phenomena, was 
much followed by them. Forming our estimate 
from what of their literature has been preserved to 
us in the Bible, we must conclude that the ancient 
Hebrew mind was not specially characterised by 
those tendencies, nor largely endowed with those 
faculties which give birth to speculative research. 
The analytical and the logical are but slightly per¬ 
ceptible in their mental products, while the imagi¬ 
native, the synthetic, and the historical largely 
predominate. We should be led to infer that they 
delighted rather in putting things together accord¬ 
ing to their analogies, than in distributing them 
according to their differences. They were careful 
observers of phenomena, and their minds sought 
scope in bold flights of imagination, or reposed in 
calm, protracted, and profound reflection ; but it 
was as historians and poets rather than as philoso¬ 
phers that they looked on the world both of being 
and event. 

The Hebrew theory of the world was so simple 
that little occasion was given to them for specula¬ 
tion on the mysteries of existence. Their concep¬ 
tion of it was essentially and wholly monotheistic. 
They held the existence of one God, besides whom 
there was no other ; and as the world had come 
into being by his simple fiat, so it was kept in being 
by his will, governed by his immediate agency, and 
subordinated to the fulfilment of his designs. No 
trace is discoverable in the Bible of those Panthe¬ 
istic notions in which the thinkers and writers of 
other ancient nations seem so generally to have 
taken refuge from the perplexities arising out of the 
relations of the finite to the infinite, and which at a 
later period took such hold of the Jewish mind, as 
is attested by their Kabbalistic books (Freystadt, 
Philosophia Cabbalisticaet Pantheismus, 1832). The 
world and the things in the world were regarded by 
them not as emanations from God, nor as in any 
sense God ; they are all the work of his hands pro¬ 
ceeding from him, but as distinct from him as the 
work is distinct from the workman. By the word 
of Jehovah all things were created, and by his word 
they are upheld. They all belong to him as his 
property, and he doth with them as he wills. They 
are his, but not in any sense He. As little do 
they seem to have realised the idea of an order of 
nature distinct from the will and power of God. 
The phenomena of being and event they referred 
alike to the immediate agency of the Almighty. 
Causation was with them simply God acting. They 
thus removed the distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural, not as some modern spe- 
culatists propose, by reducing all phenomena 
under natural laws, but by the reverse process, re¬ 
solving all into the immediate operation of God. 
Manias part of God’s creation, is equally sub¬ 
ject with the rest to his control. His times and 
ways are all in God’s hand. By God’s power and 
wisdom he has been fashioned ; by God’s goodness 
he is upheld and guided ; by God’s law his entire 
activity is to be regulated ; at God’s command he 
retires from this active sphere and passes into the 
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unseen world where his spirit returns to him who 
gave it. 

But though this simple and childlike theory of 
the universe gave little scope for speculative think¬ 
ing and inquiry, and though the Bible presents us 
with but little that indicates the existence of philo¬ 
sophic study among the ancient Hebrews, we are 
not entitled to conclude from such data that such 
pursuits had no existence among them. It is to be 
borne in mind that it was foreign to the design 
and pretensions of the sacred writers to discuss 
speculatively points on which they were commis¬ 
sioned to speak authoritatively in the name of God; 
nor must it be forgotten that we have not in the 
Bible the entire literature of the Hebrew people, 
and that as philosophic writings would, because 
not addressed to the popular mind, be precisely those 
most likely to be allowed to perish, it is possible 
that much may have been lost which, had it been 
preserved, would have showed how and to what 
extent scientific research flourished among the 
Hebrews. This suggestion acquires force, not 
only from the fact that we know that certain utter¬ 
ances by Solomon of a scientific kind, probably 
committed to writing, have perished (i Kings iv. 
33), but also from the statement in Eccles. xii. 12, 
which, besides indicating that the literature of the 
Hebrews was more copious than we now possess, 
leads, from its connection, to the conclusion that 
part of it at least was devoted to philosophic in¬ 
quiry. The book of Ecclesiastes itself, as well as 
that of Job, may be held as proving that the 
Hebrew mind did not acquiesce wholly in simple 
faith, but had, like mind elsewhere, its seasons 
of doubt, question, and speculation on matters re¬ 
lating to man r s condition and destiny. We may 
also point to Ps. xlix. lxxiii., and to many pas¬ 
sages in the book of Proverbs, as indicating the 
same thing. Nor must we overlook the fact, that 
the Hebrew is rich in terms which are appropriate 
to philosophic inquiry, and indicate habits of ana¬ 
lytic research among those by whom they were 
used. Of these may be mentioned ilEOn, wisdotn , 

T ; T 

often used as we use philosophy (comp. Eccles. i. 13, 
where J“ID3rQ Tin might almost be rendered to phi¬ 
losophise) ; from pH, between, to separate , to dis¬ 
cern , to understand ’, i. e., to analyse perceptions 
into their component elements, so as to arrive at 
just notions of them, whence (1^3, insight , intelli¬ 
gence, judgment; C2H3 and IpH, to investigate, to 
examine; njiH, to think, to rejlect; to ponder; 

to know , whence njH knozuledge. To these 

may be added their names for the mental part of 
man, Pin, Trvev/xa ; \f/tixv ) HDKO, anima; 

3 ^ 5 , Kapdla, (f>pijv. 

It is further to be observed, that though the Bible 
does not present philosophic truth in a speculative 
form, it presents abundantly the materials out of 
which philosophies may be constructed. Philo¬ 
sophy thus exists in it as it exists in nature, not (to 
use the scholastic phraseology) in a manifest and 
evolute, but in a concrete and involute state ; and 
it needs only a patient collection of its statements, 
and the arrangement of these according to their 
meaning and relations, to enable us to construct sys¬ 
tematic developments of them. We may thus form 
not only a theology from the Bible, but an anthro¬ 


pology, including physiology and a system of 
ethics. [Theology, Biblical; Roos, Ftmdamenta 
Psychologic ex Sac. Script. Collecta , 1769; Beck, 
Umriss der Biblischen Seelenlehre, 1843; Iiauss- 
mann, Die Bibl. Lehre vom Menschen , 1848 ; von 
Schubert, Gesch. derSeele , 1850, 4th ed.; Delitzsch, 
System der Bibl. Psychologic, 1861, 2d ed.; Taylor, 
Ductor Dubitantium , 1660 ; Buddeus, histit. 

Theolog. Moralis, 1715; Staeudlin. Lehrbuch der 
Moraljur Theologen, 1817,2d ed.; Schleiermacher, 
Die Christ lie he Sitte, 1843 '> Harless, Chrislliche 
Ethik , 1849, 4th ed. ; Wuttke, Iidb. der Christl. 
Sit ten lehre, 2 vols.] 

For the natural science of the Hebrews, see 
Astronomy, Botany, Zoology, Physic, and 
the articles on subjects of natural history in this 
work. For the exact sciences, see the articles 
Chronology and Number. 

Of the Gentile philosophies, there are two which 
have a bearing on the due understanding of Scrip¬ 
ture, and of which, therefore, some account may 
properly be given here. These are the Chaldman 
and the Greek.—W. L. A. 

I. Chald^ean Philosophy. This is a subject 
of interest to the student of the Bible, in conse¬ 
quence of the influence which the Babylonian 
philosophy exerted on the opinions and manner of 
thinking of the Israelites during their captivity in 
Babylon—an influence of a general and decided 
character, which the Rabbins themselves admit, in 
alleging that the names of the angels and of the 
months were derived by the house of Israel from 
Babylon (Posh Hashanah , p. 56). The system of 
opinion and manner of thinking which the captives 
met with in Babylon cannot be characterised ex¬ 
clusively as Chaldsean, but was made up of elements 
whose birth-place was in various parts of the East, 
and which appear to have found in Babylon a not un¬ 
congenial soil, where they grew and produced fruit 
which coalesced into one general system. Of these 
elements the two principal were the Chaldoean and 
the Medo-Persian or Zoroastrian. It is to the first 
that the reader’s attention is invited in this article. 

The Chaldceans, who lived in a climate where 
the rays of the sun are never darkened, and the 
night is always clear and bright by means of the 
light of the moon and stars, were led to believe 
that light was the soul of nature. Accordingly 
it was by the light of the sun and stars that the 
universal spirit brought forth all things ; and there¬ 
fore the Chaldteans offered their homage to the 
Supreme Being in the heavenly bodies, where he 
appeared to them in a special manner to dwell. 
As the stars form separate bodies, imagination re¬ 
presented them as distinct existences, which had 
each their peculiar functions, and exerted a separate 
influence in bringing forth the productions of nature. 
The idea of a universal spirit disappeared, as being 
too abstract for the people, and not without diffi¬ 
culty for cultivated minds ; and worship was offered 
to the stars as so many powers that governed the 
world. It is easy to see how the Chaldaeans passed 
from this early corruption of the primitive religion 
of the Bible to a low and degrading polytheism. 

As light was regarded as the only moving power 
of nature, and every star had its own influence, so 
natural phenomena appeared the result of the par¬ 
ticular influence of that heavenly body which at 
any given time was above the horizon; and the 
Chaldaean philosophers believed that they found 
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the cause of events in its position, and the means 
of foretelling events in its movements. These 
views, and perhaps the extraordinary heat and the 
pestilential winds which in certain months prevail 
in the country, and against which there is no pro¬ 
tection except in the hills, led the Chaldaeans to the 
mountains which gird the land. On these obser¬ 
vatories, which nature Seems to have expressly 
formed for the purpose, they studied the positions 
and movements of the heavenly host. They thought 
they saw that similar phenomena were constantly 
accompanied by the same conjunction of the stars, 
which seemed to observe regular movements and a 
similar course. On this the Chaldaean priests came 
to the conviction that natural events are bound 
together, and that sacrifices do not interrupt their 
course ; that they all have a common origin, which 
works according to unknown principles and laws, 
whose discovery is so important as to deserve their 
best attention. The heavenly bodies themselves 
are obedient to these laws; their formation, posi¬ 
tion, and influence, are consequences of these uni¬ 
versal laws, by which nature was controlled. This 
determined the Chaldseans to seek in the heavens 
the knowledge of the original cause which created 
the world, and of the laws which that cause fol¬ 
lowed in the formation of things and in the pro¬ 
duction of phenomena, since in the heavens dwelt 
the power which brings all things forth. 

The stars were masses of light; the space which 
held them was filled with light; no other power 
appeared to operate therein : accordingly the Chal¬ 
deans held light to be the moving power which 
had produced the stars. It could not be doubted 
that this power possessed intelligence, and the 
operations of the mind appear to have so much 
resemblance to the subtlety and fleetness of light, 
that men who had only imagination for their guide 
had no hesitation to represent intelligence as a 
property of light, and the universal spirit or highest 
intelligence as light itself. The observations of the 
Chaldceans had taught them that the distances of 
the stars from the earth are unequal, and that light 
decreases in its approach to the earth, on which 
they concluded that light streams forth from an 
endless fountain far removed from the earth, in 
doing which it fills space with its beams, and forms 
the heavenly bodies in different positions and of 
different magnitudes. The creative spirit was there¬ 
fore set forth by them under the image of an eternal 
inexhaustible fountain of light; they thought this 
fountain was to the universe what the sun is to the 
regions lighted and warmed by his beams. 

As light becomes less in propagating itself, its 
fountain must be of an inconceivable subtlety and 
purity, and, accordingly, in its loftiest condition, 
intelligent. As its beams are removed from their 
source they lose their activity, and by the gradual 
waning of their influence sink from their original 
perfection ; they therefore produced different exist¬ 
ences and intelligences, in proportion as they be¬ 
come more distant from the fountain of light; at 
last, passing from one element into another, they 
lost their lightness, were pressed together, and 
made dense, till they became corporeal, and pro¬ 
duced chaos. There accordingly was between the 
Supreme Being and the earth a chain of inter¬ 
mediate existences whose perfections decreased as 
they were more remote from the First Great Cause. 
This Supreme Being had communicated in a dis¬ 
tinguished degree his primary radiations, intelli¬ 


gence, power, productiveness ; all other emanations 
had, in proportion to their distance from the highest 
intelligence, a less and less share in these perfec¬ 
tions ; and thus were the different regions of light, 
from the moon to the dwelling-place of the Su¬ 
preme, filled with various orders of spirits. 

The space which contained the First Cause, or 
Fountain of radiations, was filled with pure and 
happy intelligences. Immediately beneath this 
region began the corporeal world, or the em- 
pyreum, which was a boundless space, lighted by 
the pure light which flowed immediately from the 
Great Source; this empyreum was filled with an 
infinitely less pure fire than the original light, but 
immeasurably finer than all bodies. Below this 
was the ether, or grosser region, filled with still 
grosser fire. Next came the fixed stars, spread 
over a wide region where the thickest parts of the 
ethereal fire had come together and formed the 
stars. The world of planets succeeded, which 
contained the sun, moon, and the wandering stars. 
Then came the last order of beings—the rude ele¬ 
ments which are deprived of all activity, and with¬ 
stand the motions and influence of light. The 
different parts of the world are in contact, and the 
spirits of the upper regions can influence the lower, 
as well as descend and enter into them. As the 
chaotic elements were without shape and motion, 
the spirits of the higher regions must have formed 
the earth, and human souls are spirits sprung from 
them. To these spirits from above the system of 
the Chaldaeans ascribed all the productions, ap¬ 
pearances, and movements upon the earth. The 
formation of the human body, the growth of the 
fruits, all the gifts of nature, were attributed to 
beneficent spirits. In the space below the moon, 
in the midst of night, tempests arose, lightnings 
threaded the dark clouds, thunder broke forth and 
laid waste the earth; there were found spirits of 
darkness, corporeal demons spread through the 
air. Often, too, were flames of fire seen to rise 
out of the bosom of the earth, and the mountains 
were shaken. Earthly powers or demons were 
supposed to dwell in the centre of the earth; and 
since matter was held to be without activity, all 
movements were attributed to spirits. Storms, 
volcanoes, tempests, appeared to have no other 
object than to destroy human happiness; and 
these demons were held to be wicked spirits who 
produced these evils; to them every unfortunate 
event was ascribed, and a sort of hierarchy was 
formed of these evil beings, as had been done in 
the case of the good spirits. But why did not the 
Supreme mind put down, by an exertion of his 
power, this swarm of wicked spirits ? Some 
thought it was beneath the dignity of the Primaiy 
Essence to contend with these demons; others 
were of opinion that these bad spirits were natu¬ 
rally indestructible, and as the Supreme could 
neither destroy nor improve them, he had banished 
them to the centre of the earth and to the region 
beneath the moon, where they indulged in their 
baseness and exercised their dominion : in order, 
however, to protect the human race against fiends 
so numerous and fearful, he commissioned good 
spirits, whose office it was to defend men against 
these corporeal demons. As the good and the 
bad spirits had various degrees of power and dif¬ 
ferent offices, so they had names given to them 
which described their functions. As the good 
spirits were under an obligation to protect men 
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and furnish succour in their need, they were com¬ 
pelled to learn human language; accordingly, it 
was believed that a guardian angel against every 
evil was possessed by every one who bore his 
mysterious name—a name which was to be pro¬ 
nounced only when succour was needed. All 
manner of names were therefore devised, by which 
the good spirits were conjured or informed of human 
necessities ; and all the combinations of the alpha¬ 
bet were exhausted in order to bring about a com¬ 
merce between men and angels. Here is the origin 
of the Cabbala [Kabbala], which gave strange 
names to these spirits in order to bring them into 
connection with men, and by this means to do 
wonderful things (Matt. xii. 24-27). These names 
also sometimes served to drive bad spirits away : 
they were a kind of exorcism. For since it was 
believed that these demons had been banished to 
the centre of the earth, and that they could do 
evil only in consequence of having baffled the vigi¬ 
lance of the guardian spirits and escaped to the 
outer world, so, it was held, they were compelled 
to flee as soon as they heard the name of the good 
angels whose business it was to keep them shut 
up in subterranean caverns, and to punish them if 
they ventured from their prison-house. A power, 
too, was ascribed to the name of the spirit, or to 
the image which marked his office—a power which 
forced the spirit to come on being called; and, 
accordingly, it was held that this name carved on 
a stone kept the spirit near the person who wore 
the stone—a notion in which is probably found 
the origin of Talismans, which were fonned either 
by words or symbolical figures. 

The fragments of Berosus, preserved by Eusebius 
and Josephus, and to be found in Scaliger ( De 
Emendat. Temp.), and more fully in Fabricius 
[Bib. Gr., xiv. 175), afford some information on the 
subject of Chaklcean philosophy. Berosus was a 
priest of the god Baal, at Babylon, in the time of 
Alexander the Great. The Talmud and other 
work of the Jewish Rabbins may also be advan¬ 
tageously consulted, together with the following 
authorities:—Euseb., Prcep. Evang ix. 10; Philo, 
De Mig. Mien.; Selden, De Diis Syr is. Proleg. 
3; Stanley’s History of Oriental Philosophy; 
Knorrii de Rosenroth, Cabbala denudata , s. doc - 
trina Ebrceomm transcendentalis et metaphysica 
atque theologica , t. 1, Solisb. 1677, t. 2 ; Liber 
Johan, restitutus , Francof. 1684; Kleuker, Ueber 
der Natur und den Urspnnig der Emanationslehre 
bei den Kabbalisten , Riga 1786; Molitor, Philo¬ 
sophic der Geschichte, 1827-2S; Hartman, Die enge 
Verbi'ndung des A. T. mit dem N., 1831 ; Ketzer, 
Lexicon von P Fritz , 1838; Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Phil. ; Ritter, Geschich. der Phil. ; Vergleichende 
Mythologie von Nork , 1836.—J. R. B. 

II. Greek Philosophy. The purpose of the 
following article is to examine the question of the 
influence supposed by some writers to have been 
exercised by Greek philosophy on the doctrines of 
the New Testament. Thus stated, it is obviously but 
a limited portion of a more extensive subject—that 
of the general relation between philosophy and 
Christianity. But besides that this subject, in its full 
extent, could not be satisfactorily treated in an article 
like the present, the limits within which we propose 
to confine our remarks seem naturally suggested by 
the character of the article itself and of the work 
to which it belongs. On the religious side of the 


question, a Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, pro¬ 
fessing to deal, not with the later developments of 
Christian theology, but only with the foundations 
as laid in Holy Scripture, will naturally regard 
the speculations of philosophy only with respect to 
the influence which they may be supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to have exercised on the composition 
of the Canonical Books, and not with respect to 
their position in the subsequent history of the 
Church ; while, on the philosophical side, the fact 
that the Greeks are the only people before the 
Christian era who can be considered as having de¬ 
veloped a system of pure philosophy as distinct 
from religion, seems to warrant the restriction of 
our view to the speculations of that country, and 
to the points of contact which may be supposed to 
have existed between Greek and Jewish thought 
before the close of the canon of Scripture. The 
relation of Scripture to Oriental religious ideas may 
be more conveniently discussed under other heads. 
[Gnosticism.] . 

The Jews indeed are sometimes spoken of as 
having had a philosophy of their own in the O. T. ; 
but it was a philosophy in its results only, not in 
its method; or rather, it was a teaching which in 
many respects dispensed with the necessity of any 
philosophy at all. Many of the questions which 
philosophy endeavours to discuss are answered in 
Scripture—the personality of God, the origin of 
the world, the superintending providence of God, 
the efficacy of prayer, the free will of man, the 
obligation to virtue, the responsibility for vice— 
but the answer removes them from the domain of 
philosophy: they are facts to be believed, not 
theories to be comprehended ; they are not pro¬ 
posed as problems to be solved by human reason, 
but assumed as certainties guaranteed by divine 
authority. Even the book of Job, which approaches 
most nearly to a philosophical discussion, and 
which has been regarded by a modem critic as an 
attempt on the part of the Jewish mind to construct 
by dialectic reasoning a theodicy, or justification of 
the ways of God (see Bunsen, Hippolytus , vol. ii., 
p. 7), is in truth rather an authoritative declaration 
by God himself of the insufficiency of such reason¬ 
ing for such a purpose. The reasonings which 
would explain God’s dealings with man are con¬ 
demned ; the faith which trusts in him, though he 
slay, is approved ; but the only answer given to 
the questions raised is a declaration of the igno¬ 
rance of man and of the unsearchableness of God’s 
judgments. It is an answer quite in agreement 
with the general method of Scripture, which, even 
where it deals with questions common to it with 
human philosophy, contents itself with telling us 
what is to be believed as true, without attempting 
to satisfy the philosophical inquiry, ‘ How can 
these things be V 

The rise of philosophy in Greece may be stated 
in general terms as almost contemporaneous with 
the termination of the series of the Hebrew pro¬ 
phets. If we except, on the one side, the specu¬ 
lations of Thales and Anaximander, which belong 
to the first half of the 6th century B. c. , and on the 
other side the prophecies of Malachi who wrote 
at the end of the 5th century B.C., the earliest de¬ 
velopments of Greek thought fall into the latter half 
of the 6th century, contemporaneously with the 
date of those prophets who arose at the time of 
the return from the captivity. Even Malachi, the 
latest of the O. T. writers, is contemporary with 
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Socrates. It is manifest, therefore, that an inquiry 
into the influence, real or supposed, of Greek 
philosophy on the doctrines or the language of 
Scripture must be limited to the books of the N. T.; 
and the medium of that influence, if it was exer¬ 
cised at all, must be sought in the literature of the 
period intervening between the close of the first 
and the formation of the second canon. 

The direct notices of Greek philosophy in the 
N. T. are very scanty. The words philosophy, 
philosopher, etc., occur only in two places, in both 
of which the philosophy spoken of is exhibited as 
antagonistic to the teaching of the gospel. In one 
of these (Col. ii. 8) the expression 8 ia rr/s <pi\o- 
coefnds Kai Kevrjs anrdrrjs apparently relates rather to 
the mixture of Jewish and Oriental speculations, in 
which might already be traced the germ of the 
later Gnosticism, than to the philosophy of Greece 
or the Jewish theories derived from it. The other 
place is the well-known passage in Acts xvii. 18, 
in which * * certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and of the Stoics’ are mentioned as having en¬ 
countered St. Paul at Athens. The doctrines of 
these sects require notice only in so far as they are 
related to the teaching of the apostle, who, we are 
told, was regarded as ‘a setter forth of strange 
gods, because he preached to them Jesus and the 
resurrection.’ The doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, or even of the immortality of the soul, 
would indeed be fundamentally at variance both 
with the materialism of the Epicureans and with 
the pantheism of the Stoics. The former, con¬ 
sidering the soul to be, like other substances, a 
body composed of atoms, naturally concluded that 
it was resolved by death into its constituent ele¬ 
ments ; and even more rapidly than the body, as 
consisting of finer and more volatile particles 
(Lucret. iii. 178, seq., 426, seq. ; Laert. x. 63-67). 
The doctrine of the dissolution of the soul was 
even valued by these philosophers on account of 
its consolatory character, as enabling men to de¬ 
spise the terrors of the invisible world, and to look 
forward without fear to a release from the evils of 
life in the annihilation of their personal existence 
(Lucret. iii. 842, 850-854; cf. iii. 37; Laert. x. 
124, 125). 

The Stoics, on the other hand, from very oppo¬ 
site premises, arrived at a similar conclusion. With 
them, the soul of man was regarded as a portion 
and fragment of the divine principle of the universe,* 
subject to that necessity by which the universe is 
governed, having no independent existence or action 
of its own, and destined, not indeed to perish with 
the body, but when a certain cycle of duration was 
accomplished, to be absorbed back again into the 
source from which it came.+ It was a maxim of 
the Stoical philosophy that whatever has a begin¬ 
ning must also have an end.J They acknowledged 

* Epictet. Diss. i. 14. 6. at yj/vxdl. • • • avvaipeis 
Tip Qeip Hre ai/rov fxdpia obaai Kai aTroavaer/JiaTa. M. 
Antonin. De Rebus suis ix. 8. els rd XoyiKa fxla voepa 
itepipurrcu. Ibid. xii. 30, pila voepa kSlv 

5 iaK€Kpt(r 0 ai doKjj. 

+ Seneca, Consol, ad Marciam, c. 26. ‘Nos 
quoque, felices animse et ceterna sortitse, quum Deo 
visum erit iterum ista moliri, labentibus cunctis, 
et ipsse parva ruinse ingentis accessio, in antiqua 
elementa vertemur’ (cf. Zeller, Philos, der. Grie- 
cken, iii. p. 105). 

$ Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 32. Vult enim [Panre- 


but one real existence, which, regarded from dif¬ 
ferent points of view, was both matter and God ; 
on its passive side an original substance, on its 
active side an original reason ; an unformed ma¬ 
terial substance, the basis and substructure of all 
definite phenomena, and a pervading active power, 
by which that substance was supposed to develope 
itself into every variety of individual form.* In 
this doctrine, 4 the one remains, the many change 
and pass;’ the Deity, or active power of the universe, 
produces all things from himself, and again, after a 
certain period of time, draws them back into him¬ 
self, and then produces a new world in another 
cycle, and so on for ever.f The result of thi^ 
theory, as regards the immortality of the human 
soul, may be given in the words of Cicero : ‘ Stoici 
autem usuram nobis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus; 
diu mansuros aiunt animos ; semper, negant’ ( Tusc. 
Disp. i. 31). The utmost duration that could be 
alloted to any individual soul was till the termina¬ 
tion of the current world-cycle ; and it was a dis¬ 
puted point among the philosophers of this sect, 
whether this extent of existence was conceded to 
the souls of all men, or only to those of the wise 
(Laert. vii. 157). Thus the same conclusion which 
the Epicureans deduced from the assumption of 
the multiplicity of matter was deduced by the 
Stoics from that of its unity : both alike recognised 
no real distinction between matter and spirit; and 
both alike inferred the impossibility of an immortal 
existence for any dependent being. This circum¬ 
stance alone is sufficient to place a barrier between 
Stoicism and Christianity which cannot be removed 
by any approximation in moral precepts or doc¬ 
trines of natural theology ; and even the verbal 
resemblances which undoubtedly exist in these re¬ 
spects lose much of their significance when it is 
remembered that the Stoical morality was founded 
on fatalism, and their theology on pantheism. 

It was natural, therefore, that the notice of the 
Greek philosophers at Athens should exhibit them 
in an aspect of antagonism to the central doctrine 
of apostolic preaching,—the resurrection of Christ, 
and, through him, the resurrection of all mankind ; 
and it is probably from the same point of view that 
St. Paul, writing to the neighbouring city of Co¬ 
rinth, speaks of the preaching of Christ crucified 
as being ‘to the Greeks foolishness.’ A very 
different relation, however, has been asserted to 
exist between Christianity and one sect, at least, 
of Greek philosophy ; and a modern critic has gone 
so far as to maintain that nearly all the doctrines 
which are usually regarded as distinctive of Chris¬ 
tianity—the incarnation, the atonement, the free 
grace of God, the judgment to come—sprang from 
the circumstances of the age in which they were 
first preached, one of the principal of these circum¬ 
stances being the changes produced by the influence 
of heathen philosophy in the Jewish ideas of God 
(Gfroerer, Philo, Preface, p. lxvi., 2d ed.) This 
assertion may be examined from two different points 
of view ; first as regards the doctrines of the N. T., 

tius] quod nemo negat, quidquid natum sit, interire; 
nasci autem animos. 

* See Zeller, Philos, der Griechen, iii. p. 69, seq. 

+ Laert. vii. 137. Aeyovcri Se Kbapov . . . top Oeov 
... 6s 8 t] dfpdaprbs eoTi Kai dylvvrjTOS, drjpuovpybs 
&p Trj s diaKocrpiriFtus, Kara XP^ VU)V voids ireplodovs 
ava\i(TK(x)P els eavrbv tt)v bnraoav overlap Kai rraXiv 

eavrou yevv&v. 
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and secondly as regards the language in which 
those doctrines are expressed. The former involves 
an inquiry of the utmost importance in reference to 
the character and authority of the Christian revela¬ 
tion ; the latter may be important or not, accord¬ 
ing to the conclusion at which we arrive concerning 
the other. 

In considering the question of doctrines, it is 
obvious that our attention will be confined chiefly, 
if not entirely, to those points of teaching which 
are usually considered to be characteristic of Chris¬ 
tianity as a revealed religion, as distinguished from 
those which belong to it in common with that na¬ 
tural religion of which it is, in some respects, a 
republication. Coincidences in the latter may be 
expected from the nature of the case; and how¬ 
ever interesting and important it may be to com¬ 
pare, in this respect, the amount and extent of 
knowledge enjoyed by the heathen world with that 
which has been given to the Christian, such a 
comparison would throw but little light on the 
question of the supposed influence exercised by 
heathen philosophy on the Christian Scriptures. 
We shall therefore limit our inquiry to doctrines 
which have a special title to the name of Christian; 
and, in particular, to that which has been princi¬ 
pally dwelt upon by writers adopting this point of 
view, and to which all other questions of the kind 
may be regarded as subordinate,—the doctrine 
concerning the Person of Christ. 

In its revealed as well as in its natural character, 
Christianity may be considered as occupying a 
common ground with heathen religion and philo¬ 
sophy, and as presenting features in which we may 
naturally expect to trace a partial resemblance to 
them. If the conception of Christianity as a natural 
religion implies a communion with other religions 
in the truths attainable by man’s natural reason, 
the conception of it as a revealed religion no less 
implies a communion in the problems which that 
reason endeavours, unsuccessfully, to solve. The 
value of a revelation to man implies its fitness to 
satisfy some pressing need of man’s nature ; and the 
previous consciousness of that need involves the 
previous effort, however unsuccessful, to meet it. 
The distinguishing feature of the revelation in this 
respect will consist, not in the introduction of 
wholly new ideas and feelings with no relation to 
the past, but in its containing an answer to ques¬ 
tions and a supply to wants which men have vainly 
sought to satisfy without it. To examine the exact 
nature of the answer thus given, in its philosophical 
character, as demonstrative or authoritative, abso¬ 
lute or relative, appealing to faith or to reason, 
or to both, would be foreign to our present pur¬ 
pose : it is sufficient for the present to call attention 
to the fact that there must needs be a communion 
between philosophy and revelation in the problems 
with which both undertake to deal; and that, 
through that communion, the former may be ex¬ 
pected to appear as in some sort the precursor of 
the latter. 

The distinction between God as concealed and 
God as revealed has a necessary basis in the nature 
of human thought (Tholuck, Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John , p. 58, Eng. tr.) It is impos¬ 
sible for a devout mind, whether Christian, Jewish, 
or heathen, to reflect on the great fact of the 
existence of God, and of his relation to the world, 
without seeing that it introduces us to a problem 
the most important and the most mysterious with 


which philosophy can attempt to grapple. The 
end and aim of philosophy is to bring together into 
a system of connected thought the sensible and the 
supersensible, to determine the nature of that rela¬ 
tion which it is compelled to believe as existing 
between the many and the one, between effect and 
cause, between the relative and dependent existences 
of the phenomenal world and the absolute and in¬ 
dependent existence which they imply, and from 
which they spring. Thus far the problem of philo¬ 
sophy would seem to have a theoretical and meta¬ 
physical, rather than a practical and religious, in¬ 
terest. But along with this line of thought there 
runs another, which, commencing from a different 
starting-point, endeavours to converge towards the 
same end. In addition to the inquiry suggested 
by the phenomena of the world without us, there 
is another no less forced upon us by the facts of 
the consciousness within us. As a religious and 
moral being, man is conscious of a relation of a 
personal character, distinct from any suggested 
by the phenomena of the material world—a rela¬ 
tion to a supreme Personal Being, the object of his 
religious worship, and the source and judge of his 
moral obligations and conduct. Could we follow 
these two lines of thought to the point at which 
they converge, could we grasp in a clear concep¬ 
tion the identity of the one absolute existence 
to which philosophy aspires to lead us with the 
personal God, postulated by our religious feelings, 
philosophy and theology would become one, and 
would justify the ancient classification in which 
theology and first philosophy were synonymous 
terms. But this, under the present limits of 
human thought, we are unable to do : the meeting 
point of the two lines is at an infinite distance from 
us ; and therefore, to our apprehension, they are as 
if they were parallel. And hence it is that, in 
various ages and among various nations, the philo¬ 
sophy that strives to ascend to the One and the 
Absolute has found itself driven to abstractions in 
which the personal attributes of the Deity have 
vanished out of sight; while the theology that 
keeps faithful to its essential principle of a personal 
God has been compelled to acknowledge the 
existence of a gulf beyond its highest conceptions, 
which hides from its apprehension the mystery of 
absolute being. 

An example of these two opposite tendencies in 
ancient times is furnished by the Greek philosophy 
on the one side, and the Hebrew theology on the 
other. Pluto, the most religious of Greek philo¬ 
sophers, and the one most fully possessed by the 
thought of the real identity of philosophy and the¬ 
ology, nevertheless, in his search after an absolute 
first principle of existence and truth, finds himself 
carried up to the assumption of an ideal good, 
which is not only beyond personality, but beyond 
definite existence itself.* In a subsequent discus- 


* Ref. vi., p. 509. ouk ovate/. 5 6vros rov ayaOov, 
a\\ 1 Zti rlKeiva rijs obcrlas Trpeofielq. ical dwa/xei 
vireplxovros; cf. vii., p. 517. For a commentary on 
this passage, and on the much-disputed question 
whether the Supreme Being in Plato’s philosophy 
is conceived as a personal God, see Zeller, Philo - 
sophie der Griechen , vol. ii., p. 448, 2d ed. Cf. 
Herbart, Lehrbuch zur Einleitungin die Philosophic, 
sec. 146. The impersonal representation which 
prevails in the Republic is difficult to reconcile with 
the intelligence and personality attributed to the 
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sion, which forms a sequel to the former, we find 
an attempt made to exhibit this Supreme Being 
in relation to the world of definite and derived 
existences ; and the apparent discrepancy between 
the language of this dialogue, the Timceus , and 
that previously employed in the Republic , has given 
rise to much forced interpretation, and, through 
that, to some wholly untenable theories concerning 
the character of the Platonic theology, and its re¬ 
lation to the doctrines of Christianity. 

The Platonic cosmogony, as it is exhibited in the 
Timceus , appears to recognise three original and 
eternal existences : first, the Deity, the Creator, or 
rather the artificer or demiurge of the visible world; 
secondly, the ideal world or archetype, after the 
pattern of which the visible world was framed; 
and thirdly, the primitive matter out of which the 
world was framed ; itself unformed and invisible, 
but susceptible of every variety of visible form ; 
the substratum and recipient of those modes which 
constitute the material elements of the universe. 
The Deity, in framing the world out of the primi¬ 
tive matter, is said to act from reason and design 
(Ik \ 6 yov Kal Siavola s) ; by intellect (5ia vov) ; and 
his action is spoken of as ait exercise of reason [\oyicr- 
/u 6 s) ; but there is not the slightest evidence that 
this divine reason was represented by Plato as 
having a distinct personality, or as being anything 
more than an attribute of the divine mind. Indeed 
his whole language seems to necessitate the oppo¬ 
site interpretation. The author of the world, he 
says, being good, and desiring that all things should 
be like himself, framed the visible world after the 
ideal pattern; and because that which has intelli¬ 
gence is better than that which has it not, therefore 
he created the world as an intelligent being, having 
a soul as well as a body. Of the world as thus 
made, he says, that the father who made it admired 
it, and was rejoiced; and subsequently, after de¬ 
scribing the creation of time, of the planets, the mea¬ 
sures of time, and of the fixed stars, which are living 
beings divine and everlasting, he proceeds to tell 
us how the supreme Deity, having formed the souls 
of men, committed to these inferior deities the task 
of joining them to corruptible bodies. If this lan¬ 
guage is understood literally, it is difficult to recon¬ 
cile the personality and intelligent action here 
ascribed to the Deity with the terms previously 
used in the Republic in relation to the supreme 
Good ; and when we consider the evidently mythi¬ 
cal character of many of its details, we shall per¬ 
haps be justified in regarding the cosmogony of the 
Tinuxus as a popular rather than a philosophical 
exposition, expressing the personal belief of the 

Deity in the Timceus and elsewhere ; and this dis¬ 
crepancy has given rise to the theories of the later 
Platonists. Perhaps the apparent inconsistency 
may be explained if we suppose that Plato himself 
was possessed by two separate convictions, both of 
which he believed to be true, yet which he was un¬ 
able to combine into one theory. On the one hand 
he believed in a personal God, the author of the 
world; on the other, he was conscious that this 
conception fell short of the absolute first principle 
required by dialectic. Hence, while he generally 
adapts the language of his philosophy to the former 
belief, he occasionally intimates the existence of a 
higher truth, which his thought tends towards, 
without being able to reach. Cf. J. Simon, fZtudes 
sur la theodick de Platon et dAristoie , p. 173. 


author, rather than the logical result of his system ; 
and as intended to express, under a symbolical form, 
a theory designed to fill up, or rather to leap over, 
the chasm which separates the ideal principle of 
being from the material ground of the phenomenal 
world, by means of the intermediate conception of 
a soul of the universe.* 

But the later Platonists of the Alexandrian 
school adopted a different interpretation. They 
evaded the difficulty by assuming, without any 
warrant from the text of the dialogue,+ the exist¬ 
ence of an impersonal supreme principle as un¬ 
derstood, in addition to the principles expressly 
mentioned by Plato. To this principle, the ideal 
good, they assigned the highest place in the scale 
of existence, placing the intelligent author of the 
world, whom Plato calls the ever-existent God {&v 
del 0efo), in the second rank, as having a depen¬ 
dent existence derived from the first principle, and 
adding to these, as a third principle, the soul of 
the universe, the product of the divine intelli¬ 
gence.!* * § : These three constitute the celebrated Pla¬ 
tonic or rather Neoplatonic triad of rdyadbv, vovs , 
and pvxrjt which some of the Christian Fathers 
regard as an approximation to the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity,§ and which has been employed in 
the same point of view for two opposite purposes 
in modern times, by Cudworth in support of Chris¬ 
tianity, and by Gibbon in depreciation of it. || But 
in truth this triad, though attributed to their mas¬ 
ter by Plotinus and others of the Neoplatonic 
school,^ cannot without extreme violence be ex¬ 
torted from the text of Plato himself, nor fairly 
traced, in its complete form, to any teaching earlier 
than the Christian era.** The most plausible evi- 


* See Zeller, Philos, der Griechen , ii. p. 490 1 
Baur, Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, i. p. 40; and the 
article ‘ Plato,’ by Prof. Brandis in Smith’s Diction - 
ary of Greek and Roman Biography, p. 402. 

f On this unwarranted addition, see Petavius 
Dogrn. Theol. , De Trinitate, lib. i. c. I, sec. 4. 

X Whether these derived existences were re¬ 
garded as created beings or not, has been a matter 
of dispute in modern times. Petavius, /. c. , main¬ 
tains the affirmative, and hence regards the Neo¬ 
platonic doctrine as an anticipation of the Arian 
heresy. Cudworth, on the other hand, with whom 
his translator Mosheim partly agrees, considers the 
three principles as uncreated, and regards the 
Neoplatonic doctrine, in its genuine form, as an 
approximation to that of the Catholic church. See 
Plarrison’s ed. of Cudworth , vol. ii. pp. 372-389. 
Neither form of the theory is really Platonic, but 
the latter interpretation does even greater violence 
to the text of the Timceus than the former. 

§ See Eusebius, Prcep. Evan. , xi. 20 ; Cyril 
Alex. c. Jul. i. p. 34; iii. p. 97 > viii - P- 2 7 L ed. 
1638 ; Theodoret, Gr. Aff. Cur., Serm. ii. 

|| See Cudworth, Intell. System , ch. iv. ; and 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxi. 

H Plotin., Enn., v. I. 8 ; Porphyr. apud Cyril, 
c. Jul. i. p. 32 ; viii., p. 271. Other expositions, 
somewhat differing in details, are enumerated by 
Proclus in Tim. Plat., ii. p. 93. 

** Theodoret [Gr. Aff. Cur., Serm. ii.) expresses 
an opinion that the later Platonists availed them¬ 
selves of Christian doctrines in interpreting the 
language of their master. This is also maintained 
by Mosheim in his notes to Cudworth, who also 
calls attention to the fact that the chief evidence 
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clence in favour of an earlier date rests on two 
passages in the so-called Platonic Epistles, which, 
however, are too obscure to warrant any reliable 
inference, and which are now generally regarded 
as spurious, and are thought by some to bear traces 
of a Jewish, if not of a Christian origin.* Nor 
can any greater weight be attached to another argu¬ 
ment, also employed by some of the Fathers in sup¬ 
port of a Platonic anticipation of Christianity, from 
the use by Plato and other philosophers of the term 
Aoy os to denote the divine intelligence ;t a term 
which, whether intended literally or figuratively, 
will be naturally used in relation to the divine mind, 
as it is in relation to the human, and which, in its 
earlier use, bears no trace of the theological sig¬ 
nification afterwards assigned to it.J But in this 
respect again a distinction must be made between 
the language of Plato himself and that of his later 
followers, particularly of the Jewish Platonist Philo, 
whose speculations will require a separate exami¬ 
nation. 

The theory of the Timceus has a historical inter¬ 
est in relation to our present inquiry, from the use 
that has been made of it at various times, both by 
defenders and assailants of Christianity, who have 
regarded it, however erroneously, as an anticipa¬ 
tion of the teaching of the gospel. Philosophically, 
however, it is, literally interpreted, an exception to, 
rather than an instance of, the general tendency of 
the Platonic philosophy, and of Greek philosophy 
in general, to carry the search for a first principle 
up to a simple and impersonal abstraction. In 
opposition to this tendency, we find the Hebrew 
Scriptures pervaded throughout with the idea of a 
personal God, the Creator of the world, and the 


adduced by Cud worth in support of the Trinity of 
Plato is taken not from Plato but from Plotinus. 
A similar conclusion is maintained, after a careful 
examination of Plato, in Caesar Morgan’s Investiga¬ 
tion of the Trinity of Plato . See also, Brucker, 
Hist. Philos, ii. p. 410; Tennemann, Geschichte 
der Philosophies vi., p. 51 ; Ritter, History of Philo¬ 
sophy’s vol. iv., p. 534, Eng. Tr. ; Martin, Etudes 
sur le Twice, vol. ii., note xxix. ; Burton, Bampton 
LectureSs note 90. 

* Epist. ii. p. 312 ; vi., p. 323. These passages 
are cited in support of the Platonic Trinity by 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 60; Clemens Alex., Strom. 
v., p. 255 ; Euseb. Prcep. Evang. xi. 16; Theo- 
doret, Gr. Ajf. Cur ., serm. ii. ; Cyril. Alex. c. Jul. 
i., p. 34 ; viii., p. 271. On the spuriousness of the 
epistles in general, see Brandis, Gesch. der Gr. Rom. 
Philos, s ii. p. 180; and the recent dissertation of 
H. T. Karsten, De Platonis qua: feruntur epistoliss 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1S64 ; and. on these passages in par¬ 
ticular, Prof. Thompson’s note in W. A. Butler’s 
Lectures on Ancient Philos, s ii., p. 38. Cf. Boeckh, 
De Trag. Gr. Princ ., p. 162 ; J. A. Grimm, de Epist. 
PlatoniciSs pp. 4, 15, 17. Martin maintains the 
genuineness of Epist. ii., but explains it in a,sense 
totally different from that of a trinity. See Etudes 
sur le Timee, vol. ii., pp. 61, 387. A similar in¬ 
terpretation is given by Karsten, p. 208, who re¬ 
gards the epistle as spurious, but not Christian. 

f See Origen, De Princ., i. 3 in Genes., Plom. 
xiv. ; Euseb. Prcep. Evang. , xi. 16 ; Cyril c. Jul., 
viii., p. 271; Theodoret, Gr. Aff. Cur., serm. ii. iv. 

X See Tennemann, Syst. der Plat. Phil., iii., 
p. 150; Gesch. der Phil., ii., p. 386; Burton, 
Bampton Lectures , p. 213. 


Ruler, in particular, of his chosen people. Yet it 
is intimated in various ways that this conception of 
personality, expressed, as it necessarily is, in terms 
properly denoting human attributes, though true, 
is but a partial and imperfect representation of the 
truth ; that the absolute nature of God rather lies 
behind this representation than is fully manifested 
by it. This intimation appears partly in those 
passages which dwell on the difference between 
the attributes of God and those of man : 4 He is 
not a man that he should repent;’ ‘I am the 
Lord, I change not;’ 4 my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways’ (1 Sam. 
xv. 29 ; Mai. iii. 6; Is. Iv. 8); more directly in 
such places as Exod. xxxiii. 20-23, where Moses is 
permitted to see the back parts, but not the face 
of the Lord ; Deut. iv. 12 : c Ye saw no similitude, 
only ye heard a voice ;’ in the words of Zophar in 
the Book of Job (xi. 7) : 4 Canst thou by searching 
find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection?’ and in the confession of the 
patriarch himself in the same book (xxiii. 8, 9) : 
‘ Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him : on the 
left hand, where he doth work, but I cannot 
behold him : he hideth himself on the right hand, 
that I cannot see him.’ The same distinction be¬ 
tween the hidden and the revealed God lies at the 
foundation of those passages of the Pentateuch, in 
which the Angel of the Lord is manifested as the 
divine Person, to whom especially is committed the 
economy of the old covenant* *—passages which 
the general voice of the Christian Church has inter¬ 
preted as relating to the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity. + The key being once supplied by 
these passages, w r e have less difficulty in acknow¬ 
ledging a similar distinction in places which might 
otherwise seem susceptible of a different meaning, 
such as those in which the creation of the world is 
ascribed to the Word of the Lord A 670s) 

(See Ps. xxxiii. 6; cxlvii. 15 ; cf. Ps. evii. 20, 
quoted by Eusebius, Prcep. Evang. vii. 12), and 
possibly alsojhose in which the wisdom of God is 
described in language approaching to the attribu¬ 
tion of a distinct personality (Prov. viii. 22-31 ; 
cf. Job xxviii. 12-28). The doctrine thus partially 
intimated in the canonical books of the O. T. is in 
a slight degree further elaborated in the apocryphal 
books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, which pre¬ 
sent somewhat more distinctly the personal repre¬ 
sentation of wisdom suggested by the Proverbs ;£ 


* See IPengstenberg, Christology , vol. i. p. 107, 
Eng. Tr. In Mai. iii. 1, the ‘ messenger of the 
covenant’ is expressly identified with the Lord of the 
temple. In other places— ex.gr., Gen. xvi. 7, 13 ; 
xxxi. 11, 13; Exod. iii. 2, 6; xiv. 19, 24—the same 
person is spoken of under the name of God and of 
an angel. To this language may perhaps be traced 
one portion of the later doctrine of the Logos as it 
appears in Philo. See Gfroerer, Philo, i. p. 294. 

T See the authorities cited by Bishop Bull, Def. 
Fid. Nic., sec. i. c. 1. 

X Ecclus. i. 1-10; xxiv. 1-18 ; Wisd. vii. 22-30; 
viii. 1-9; ix. 9-11. Dalme (Gesch. Darstellung 
der Judisch-Alex. Religionsphilos., vol. ii. pp. 130, 
155), in opposition to Gfroerer and others, denies 
that the representation of wisdom in these books 
necessarily implies the hypothesis of a real person¬ 
ality as distinguished from a poetical personification. 
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and the latter of which has partially anticipated 
the use of the term X670J, afterwards so conspicu¬ 
ous in Philo.* * * § 

To us, reading the elder Scriptures by the light 
of a later revelation, it is natural to see in some 
at least of these obscure intimations, as well as in 
the more direct Messianic prophecies, a witness to 
and a preparation for him who was more perfectly 
to be made known in the fulness of time. But, 
before this light was shed upon them, they were 
destined to receive a different interpretation by 
connection with the speculations of Greek philo¬ 
sophy. The literature of Greece and Judsea came 
in contact at Alexandria; and the first known at¬ 
tempt to accomplish their fusion is that ascribed to 
the Jewish Peripatetic Aristobulus, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor (b.C. 180-146) ;t but the prin¬ 
cipal extant specimens are to be found in the writ¬ 
ings of the Jewish Platonist Philo, the date of 
whose birth may be placed about B.C. 20. Philo’s 
system may be described as the result of a contact 
between the Hellenic theory of the absolute and 
the Jewish belief in God as represented in the 
O. T.J In his religion Philo was a Jew, with all 
a Jew’s reverence for the oracles of God committed 
to the charge of his people; § but his philosophical 
studies attached themselves to those doctrines of 
the Platonic philosophy which, while dealing with 
the same great question, approached it from an op¬ 
posite point of view. The result in his writings was 
an attempted combination of the two—the Greek 
philosophy supplying the fundamental idea, while 
the Jewish Scriptures, through the Septuagint trans¬ 
lation, contributed, by means of an extravagant 
license of allegorical interpretation, much of the 
language and illustration of the system, besides 
imparting to it the apparent sanction of a divine 
authority. || The leading idea of Philo’s teaching 

* Wisd. ix. I ; xvi.,12; and perhaps (notwith¬ 
standing the protest of GfrOerer, ii. p. 232) xviii. 15* 
Cf. also Ecclus. xliii. 26. 

+ Aristobulus is said to have been a Peripatetic; 
but of his exact relations to this philosophy nothing 
is known. From the few fragments which remain 
of his writings, he seems to have anticipated Philo 
in the employment of an allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture. His name, however, is more known 
in connection with forgeries of the Greek poets in 
support of his theory that the wisdom of the Greeks 
was borrowed from Moses. See Valckenaer, Dia¬ 
tribe de Aristobulo , Lugd. Bat. 1806, reprinted in 
Gaisford’s edition of Eusebii Prcep. Eyaiig.; Diihne, 
ix. p. 73 ; Vacherot, Histoire de V ecole d } Alexan¬ 
dra, vol. i. p. 140. 

+ See Dorner, Person of Christ , vol. 1., note A 
(p. 330, Eng. Tr.) For some of the details of this 
contact, see Dahne, vol. i. p. 3 *> se d' 

§ For Philo’s testimony to the divine authority 
of the Scriptures, see Vit. Mos. 1 . iii. c. 23 (p. 
163, Mangey); Quisrer. div./ucr ., c. 52, 53, p. 5 IO » 
511. Other passages to the same effect are cited 
by Gfroerer, i. p. 54. Philo even maintains the 
divine inspiration of the Septuagint version, Vit. 
Mos. ii. cc. 6, 7, p. 139, I 4 °- 

|| It may be questioned whether Philo had any 
knowledge of Hebrew. Fie employs the Septua¬ 
gint ; and many of his commentaries are mere plays 
on the Greek words. He seems to have been un¬ 
acquainted with the cabbalistic doctrines of Ins 
Hebrew kinsmen, which, by a similar allegorical 


is the expansion of that thought of Plato’s which 
forms the connecting link between the philosophy 
of Greece and the pantheism of the east- that 
thought which represents the supreme principle of 
things as absolutely one and simple, beyond per¬ 
sonality and beyond definite existence, and as 
such immutable and incapable of relation to tem¬ 
poral things.* 

In place of the God of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
who, even in his mosthidden and mysterious nature, 
is never regarded as other than a person, Philo is 
led to substitute the Greek abstraction of an ideal 
good or absolute unity, as the first principle of a 
system in which philosophy and theology are to be 
reconciled and united ; and though he is unable 
entirely to abandon the language of personality 
which the Scriptures at eveiy page force upon their 
readers, he is at the same time unable, consistently 
with his philosophical assumptions, to admit an 
immediate personal relation between the Supreme 
Being and the creature. 4 The medium of recon¬ 
ciliation is sought in a development of the scriptural 
manifestation of the wisdom and the word of God, 
which takes the place of the soul of the world as 
it appears in the Timceus , being represented as a 
second God —the connecting link between the first 
principle and the world ; in whom are concentrated 
those personal attributes which are indispensable to 
religious belief, and which are so conspicuously 
present in the Scripture theology. + 

The following short summaiy of Philo’s system 
will serve to exhibit those of its features which are 
most nearly related to our present inquiry :§—Ihe 
highest aim of philosophy, and the most perfect 
happiness, according to Philo, is the knowledge of 
God in his absolute nature, || in which he is exalted 
above all affinity to finite things, without qualities, 
and not to be expressed in speech.^ Such know- 

use of Scripture, led the way to the Talmud. See 
Franck, Diet, des Sciences Philosophiques , Art. 
Philon. 

* Compare Plato, Rep. vi. p. 509; ii. p. 3 Sl - 
Gfroerer, vol. i. p. 134, and Franck, Art. Philon, 
regard this feature of Philo’s theology as of Oriental 
origin. But his Greek studies might suggest the 
same idea, and much of his language seems to 
point to this origin. See Dahne, vol. i. pp. 31, 4 1 - 

f See De Mat. Mom., c. 4, p. 582 ; Gfroerer, 
i. p. 144 ; Diihne, ii. p. 154- The various passages 
inconsistent with this, in which Philo seems to 
speak of a direct action of God in the world, may 
perhaps be explained by supposing this action to 
be exerted through the medium of the Logos. 
Cf. Quod Dens sit immut. , c. 12, p. 281 ; 
Gfroerer, i. pp. 199, 293. 

X Fragm., p. 625, ex Euseb. Prcep. Evang., vn. 
13 : Aid ri ws 7 repi ertpov Geou (prjal rb, ev ehcbvi 
Oeou eiroiTjacL rbv dvOpcoirov, dXX’ ovxl Trj eavrov ; 
II ayKaXCbs Kal ao<pCbs rovrl KexpVfl^^V^ Ovrjrbv 
yap ovbbv aireiKOVLoOrivai 7 rpbs tov avurdruj Kal 11a- 
rlpa tu>v 8\uv edbvaro, aXXd 7 rpos tov bevrepov Qebv, 
8s ecTiv iKetvov Abyos. 

§ In this summary, use has been made chiefly of 
that of Hegel, Gesch. der Philos., Werke, xv. pp. 
18-23, and of that of Zeller, Philos, der Griechen, 
iii. pp. 594-665. 

|| De Vita Contempt., c. 2, p. 473. Cf. De 
Conf. Ling., c. 20, p. 419 ; De Viet. (Afferent., c. 
16, p. 264 ; De Monarch., i. 3, 4, p. 216. 

II Legis All eg., i., c. 13, p. 50: diroios b Qebs. 
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ledge, though not fully attainable by any man, is 
nevertheless to be earnestly sought after, that it 
may be attained at least in that second degree in 
which we apprehend directly the existence of God, 
though falling short of a comprehension of his 
essence.* Even this amount, however, of direct 
knowledge is not to be gained by any effort of 
human thought, but only by God’s revelation of 
himself; and such a revelation is only possible in 
the form of an ecstatic intuition, in which the seer, 
himself passive, is elevated by divine inspiration 
above the conditions of finite consciousness, and 
becomes one with the God whom he contemplates, f 
But this ecstatic vision is possible only to a chosen 
few ; for the many, who are incapable of it, there 
remains only that inferior and improper apprehen¬ 
sion of God which can be gained through the 
means of derived and created existences, especially 
of his Word or Wisdom, who is the medium by 
which God is related to the world, the God of 
imperfect men, as the Supreme 'Being is the God 
of the wise and perfect.^ This Word, or Logoi, is 
described in various ways, some more naturally de¬ 
noting an impersonal, others a personal being. § 
He is the intelligible world, the archetypal pattern, 
the idea of ideas, || the wisdom of God, the sha¬ 
dow of God, by which, as by an instrument, he made 
the world:** he is the eternal image of God,ft 


Ibid., c. 15, p. 53 : del yap rjyelaOaL nal ftiroiov 
avrbv dual, xal d(pdaprov Kal &rpeTTTOV. De Sojnn., 
i. 39, p. 655 : \iyeadai yap ov irepvKev, a\\cL p.ovov 
ehai rb 8v. Cf. De Vit. Cont ., c. I, p. 472 ; Quod 
Deus im?nut., c. 11, p. 281. 

* De Pram, et Pan., c. 7, p. 415. Cf. 
Gfroerer, i. p. 135, 199. By this hypothesis of a 
primary and secondary knowledge, Gfroerer recon¬ 
ciles those passages in which the knowledge of God 
is spoken of as unattainable with others apparently 
of an opposite import: ex. gr., De Post. Caini, c. 48, 
p. 258 ; De Mo 7 iarch., i. 6, p. 218, and those re¬ 
ferred to in the next note. 

t De Poster. Cain., c. 5, p. 229; Legis A i/eg., 
m. 33, p. 107 ; De Abr., c. 24, p. 19 ; De Migr. 
Abr., c. 31, p. 463; Fragm ., p. 654; Quis rer. 
div. har ., cc. 13, 14, p. 482; cf. Neander, Church 
History, i. p. 79, ed. Bohn. This ecstatic intuition 
is insisted upon also by Plotinus and the later Pla- 
tonists, as in modem times by Schelling. 

t Legis Alleg., iii. 32, p. 107, iii. 73, p. 128; 
De Abr., c. 24, p. 19; De Migr. Abr., c. 31, p. 
463 ; De Conf. Ling., c. 28, p. 427. 

§ Whether the Logos of Philo is to be regarded 
as a distinct person or not, is matter of controversy. 
The negative is maintained by Burton ( Ba??ipton 
Lectures , note 93) and by Dorner (Person of Christ, 

i. , p. 27, E. T., and note A), against Gfroerer, 
Dahne, Liicke, and the majority of recent critics. 
An intermediate view is taken by Zeller, iii., p. 626, 
and to some extent by Professor Jowett, Epistles of 
St. Paul, i. p. 484, 2d ed. 

|| De Mundi Opif, c. 6, p. 5 ; elsewhere the 
A670S is distinguished from the 7rapddeiyp,a. See 
De Conf. Ling., c. 14, p. 414. 

IF Legis Alleg., i. 19, p. 56. 

Legis Alleg., iii. 31, p. 106 ; cf. De Monarch., 

ii. 5, p. 225 ; De Cherub., c. 35, p. 162. 

ft De Conf. Ling., c. 28, p. 427. The con¬ 
tradiction between this representation and the con¬ 
crete attributes ascribed to the Logos is pointed out 
by Hegel, Werke, xv., p. 20. 


the eldest and most general of created things :* * * * § he 
is the first-born of God, the eldest angel or arch¬ 
angel, f the high-priest of the world, X the inter¬ 
preter of God, § the mediator between the Creator 
and his creatures, the suppliant in behalf of mortals, 
the ambassador from the ruler to his subjects. || 
He is moreover the God in whose likeness man 
was made ; for the supreme God cannot have any 
likeness to a mortal nature : he is the angel who 
appeared to Hagar,** the God of Jacob’s dream and 
the angel with whom he wrestled, tf the image of 
God who appeared to Moses at the bush, ft the 
guide of the Israelites in the wilderness. ££ This 
interposition of the Logos thus serves to combine 
the theology of contemplation with that of worship 
and obedience ; it endeavours to provide one God 
for those whose philosophical meditations aspire to 
an intuition of the absolute, and another for those 
whose religious feelings demand a personal object; 
while at the same time it attempts to preserve the 
unity of God, by limiting the attribution of proper 
and supreme deity to the first principle only. 

In addition to this, which may be regarded as 
the central point of Philo’s system, some have en¬ 
deavoured to elicit from his writings a closer ap¬ 
proximation to Christian doctrine, in the recognition 
of a third divine being, distinct both from the su¬ 
preme God and from the Logos. |||| A remarkable 
passage sometimes cited for this purpose occurs in 
his allegorizing commentary on the cherubim and 
the flaming sword placed in Eden. « With the one 
truly existent God,’ he says, ‘ there are two first 
and highest powers, goodness and authority : by 
goodness he has produced everything, and by au¬ 
thority he rules over that which he has produced ; 
and a third, which brings both together as a me¬ 
dium, is reason; for by reason God is both a ruler 
and good. Of these two powers—authority and 
goodness—the cherubim are the symbol; and of 
reason, the flaming sword. In like manner he 
comments on the threefold appearance to Abraham 
in the plains of Mamre : 4 The middle appearance 
represents the Father of the universe, who in the 
sacred writings is called by his proper name, the 
Existent (6 "fiy), and those on each side are the most 
ancient powers and nearest to the Existent; one of 
which is called the creative and the other the kingly 
power. And the creative power is God, for by 
this power he made and arranged the universe; 
and the kingly power is Lord, for it is meet that 
the Creator should rule over and govern the crea- 


* Legs Alleg., iii. 61, p. 121. 
t De Conf. Ling., c. 28, p. 427 ; Quis rer. div. 
har., c. 42, p. 501. 

% De Somn., i. 37, p. 653 ; cf. De Gig., c. 11, 

р. 269; De Migr. Abr., c. 18, p. 452. 

§ Legis Alleg., iii. 73, p. 128. 

|| Quis rer. div. hcer., c. 42, p. 501. 

IF Fragm., p. 625. 

De S077111., i. 41, p. 656; De Prof., c. i. p. 
547 - 

tf De S077171. , i. 39, p. 655 ; De Mut. Norn., 

с. 13, p. 591. 

tt Vit. Mas., i. 12, p. 91 ; cf. Gfroerer, i. p. 
283-84. 

§§ De Migr. Abr., c. 31, p. 463. 

IIH See Allix., Judgment of the Jewish Church, 
p. 118, ed. 1821 ; Kidder, De 77 ionstratio 7 i of the 
Messias, part iii. ch. 5. 

ITU De C/wiib., c. 9, p. 143. 
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ture.’* * * § The inference, however, which has been 
drawn from these and similar passages rests on a 
very precarious foundation. There is no consist¬ 
ency in Philo’s exposition, either as regards the 
number or the nature of these divine powers. Even 
granting the disputed opinion that the powers re¬ 
present distinct personal beings, we find in one of 
the above passages the three beings all distinguished 
from the supreme God : while in the other he seems 
to be identified with one of them ; and the confu¬ 
sion is increased if we compare other passages in 
which additional powers are mentioned with further 
distinctions. + The truth seems to be that Philo 
indulged his allegorizing fancy in the invention of 
divine powers ad libitum , in any number and with 
any signification which the text on which he was 
commenting for the moment might happen to sug¬ 
gest ; and he has no more difficulty in finding six 
divine powers to be represented by the six cities of 
refuge X than he has in finding three to suit the two 
cherubim and the flaming sword. In this kind of 
desultory playing with the language of Scripture, 
it is idle to look for any definite doctrine, philo¬ 
sophical or theological. 

It must not be supposed that the doctrines here 
attributed to Philo are clearly and unambiguously 
enunciated in his writings. Many passages might 
be quoted apparently indicating different views; 
and probably no consecutive summary of doctrines 
could be drawn up, against which similar objec¬ 
tions might not be urged. This difficulty is un¬ 
avoidable in the case of a writer like Philo, who 
attempts to combine together two antagonistic 
systems, of whose antagonism he is himself but 
imperfectly, if at all, conscious. Philo’s system 
has been called an eclecticism ; but it was not so 
much an eclecticism founded on definite principles 
of selection, as an accumulation of speculations 
which he was unable to combine into a consistent 
whole, though persuaded of the existence of a com¬ 
mon principle of truth concealed under them. 
There is a perpetual struggle between the Jewish 
and the .heathen, the religious and the philosophi¬ 
cal elements of his system, if system it can be 
called, which cannot be set at rest by all the lati¬ 
tude of interpretation which he so freely indulges in. 
Hence his religious convictions perpetually mani¬ 
fest themselves in language inconsistent with his 
philosophical theories; and the utmost that can be 
attempted in a short analysis of his teaching is to 
give an outline of the system as it probably would 
have been had it been logically carried out, not as 
it actually appears in his own very illogical attempt 
to carry it out. 

In the language as well as in the doctrines of 
Philo, we may trace the influence of Greek philo¬ 
sophy in conjunction with the literature of his own 
nation. The theory, indeed, which would trace 
the term A070S to the few and unimportant pas¬ 


* De Abr ., c. 24, p. 19 ; cf. De Sacr. Ab. et 
Cain., c. 15, p. 173. 

+ Cf. De Mut. Nom., c. 4, p. 582, where a 
eiiepyeriKT] dbva/uLis is mentioned as distinct from the 
13acri\iKTj and 7 ronjriKij, and all three are distin¬ 
guished from the supreme God. 

t De Prof , cc. 18, 19, pp. 560, 561. In this 
passage, again, the three higher powers, repre¬ 
sented by the three cities beyond Jordan, are clearly 
distinguished from the supreme God. 


sages in which it is employed by Plato, is too fan¬ 
ciful and far-fetched to be tenable ; but the appear¬ 
ance in Philo of the Stoical distinction between X070 j 
ivdidderos and \ 6 yos tt poipopifcbs, as well as his 
general use of the term, seems to indicate that in 
the employment of this word he was influenced by 
the language of the Greek philosophy, though per¬ 
haps in conjunction with that of the LXX.* In the 
use of the cognate term 2 o<pla, as nearly, if not quite 
equivalent to that of A07os, he was probably more 
directly influenced by writers of his own nation, by 
the LXX. version of the Proverbs, and by the 
books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, t Thus his 
language, no less than his matter, indicates the 
compound character of his writings ; the two-fold 
origin of his opinions being paralleled by a similar 
two-fold source of the terms in which they are 
expressed. 

It is necessary to dwell to some extent upon the 
writings of Philo, because it is through them, if at 
all, that the influence of the Greek philosophy on 
the Christian Scriptures is to be traced. Whether 
we admit the conjecture that St. John, during his 
residence at Ephesus, might have become acquainted 
with Philo’s writings; or whether we regard these 
writings as the extant representatives of a widely 
diffused doctrine, which might have reached the 
apostle through other channels ,X it is to the asserted 
coincidences between this evangelist and the Alex¬ 
andrian philosopher, that we must look for the 
chief evidence for or against the theory which as¬ 
serts an influence of Greek speculations on Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. The amount of that influence, 
however, has been very differently estimated by 
different critics ; one of whom, as has been before 
observed, ascribes to it nearly all the distinctive 
doctrines of the Christian church; while another 
considers that the whole resemblance between St. 
John and Philo may be accounted for by their com¬ 
mon use of certain passages of the O. T., especially 
those concerning the angel of the Lord and the 
distinction between the hidden and the revealed 
God.§ The truth may perhaps be found in an in¬ 
termediate view, if we distinguish between the 
Christian doctrine in itself and the language in 
which it is expressed. Notwithstanding the verbal 
parallels which may be adduced between the lan¬ 
guage of Philo and that of some portions of the 
N. T., the relation between the Alexandrian and 
the Christian doctrines is one rather of contrast 
than of resemblance. The distinguishing doctrine 
of the Christian revelation—that of the Word made 
flesh—not only does not appear in Philo, but could 


* On the X670S of the Stoics and its relation to 
Philo, see Zeller, Philos, der Greichen , iii. p. 630. 
Cf. Wyttenbacli on Plutarch , ii. 44 A. The 
distinction between ivdidderos and TTpotpopucbs 
X670S, though acknowledged by Philo, is not 
applied by him directly to the divine reason (see 
Gfroerer, i. p. 177). On other affinities between 
Philo and the Stoics, see Valckenaer, Diatr. de 
Aristobulo , sec. xxxii. 

+ On the identity of A 6 yos and 2 o 0 /a in Philo, 
see Gfroerer, i. p. 213, seq. 

J See, for the one supposition, Dean Milman, 
in a note on Gibbon, ch. xxi. ; and for the other, 
Gfroerer, i. p. 307; ii. p. 4. 

§ See Tholuck on the Gospel of St. John , p. 65, 
Eng. Tr. 
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not possibly appear, consistently with the leading 
principles of his philosophy, according to which 
the flesh, and matter in general, is condemned as 
the source of all evil. The development of Philo’s 
doctrine, if applied to the person of Christ, will 
lead, as has been pointed out, not to Christianity, 
but to docetism ;* and in the distinction, which he 
constantly makes, between the absolute God and 
the secondary deity, who alone is capable of rela¬ 
tion to finite things, we may trace the germ of a 
theory which afterwards, in various forms, became 
conspicuous in the different developments of 
Gnosticism. 

In fact, the method of Philo, both in his philo¬ 
sophical theories and in his interpretations of Scrip¬ 
ture, is so far from being, either in substance or in 
spirit, an anticipation of the Christian revelation, 
that it may rather be taken as a representative of 
the opposite spirit of rationalism, the tendency of 
which is to remove all distinction between natural 
and revealed religion, by striving to bring all re¬ 
ligious doctrines alike within the compass of human 
reason. It is not the reception of divine truth as 
a fact, resting on the authority of an inspired 
teacher, telling us that these things are so ; it is 
rather an inquiry into causes and grounds, framing 
theories to explain how they are so. The doctrine 
of the Logos, as it appears in Philo, is a hypothesis 
assumed in order to explain how it is possible that 
the God whom his philosophy taught him to re¬ 
gard as above all relation to finite existence could 
nevertheless, as his religion taught him to believe, 
be actually manifested in relation to the world. 
To explain this difficulty, he has recourse to the 
supposition of an intermediate being between God 
and the world; standing, as it were, midway be¬ 
tween the abstract and impersonal on the one side 
and the definite and personal on the other ; and de¬ 
scribed in language which wavers between the two 
conceptions, without succeeding in combining them. 
In this respect the theory reminds us, not only ol 

N. T. 

John i. I. ’Ey dpxi 7 V v ° Aoyos, Kal 6 Aoyos rjp 
71 pbs top Qebp, Kal Qeos rjp 6 Abyos. 


John i. 3. Udvra Si’ avrov iyip.ero, Kal clvtov 
iyipero ou58 ip 8 yiyopep. 

John i. 4. Kal 77 far} rjp rb (pus tup dpOpd'rrup. 
9. rjv rb (pus rb d\r}dipbp 8 (purl fa rravra dpQpurrop. 

John i. 18. Qebv ovdels e&paKe 7rt67ro7-e* 6 ptovo- 
yeprjs vlbs 6 ibv els rbv koXttop tov iraTpbs, ckcipos 
e&yycraTo. £ 

I John i. 5 * *0 tl b 0 ebs ^us Kal cKorla ip 

avTcp ovk iarcp obdep.la. 


those forms of Gnosticism which subsequently 
emanated from the Alexandrian philosophy under 
the influence of Christianity, as Philo’s system 
emanated from the same philosophy under the in¬ 
fluence of Judaism, but also, to some extent, of 
later speculations, which, in the endeavour to trans¬ 
fer the Catholic faith from a historical to a meta¬ 
physical foundation, have regarded the doctrine of 
the incarnation of the Divine Word, not as the literal 
statement of a fact which took place at an appointed 
time, but as the figurative representation of an 
eternal process in the divine nature.f 

On the other hand, the Christian revelation, 
while distinctly proclaiming as a fact the reconcili¬ 
ation of man to God by One who is both God and 
man, yet announces this great truth as a mystery 
to be received by faith, not as a theory to be com¬ 
prehended by reason. The mystery of the union 
between God’s nature and man’s does not cease to 
be mysterious because we are assured that it is real. 
No intermediate hypothesis is advanced to facilitate 
the union of the two natures by removing the dis¬ 
tinctive attributes of either; no attempt is made to 
overcome the philosophical difficulties of the doc¬ 
trine by deifying the humanity of Christ or human¬ 
ising his divinity. His divine nature is not less 
divine than that of his Father ; his human nature is 
not less human than that of his brethren. The in¬ 
tellectual difficulty of comprehending how this can 
be remains still; but the authority of a divine reve¬ 
lation is given to enable us to believe notwith¬ 
standing. 

But while we acknowledge the wide and funda¬ 
mental differences which exist between the doc¬ 
trines of the Alexandrian Judaism and those of the 
Christian Scriptures, we must also acknowledge 
the existence of some striking similarities of lan¬ 
guage between the writings of Philo and some 
parts of the N. T. The following instances ex¬ 
hibit some of the most remarkable parallels of this 
kind :— 

Philo. 

De Conf. Ling. 28, p. 427. rrjs d'Cblov ehbpos 
avrov, Xbyov rod lepurarov. De Somn. i. 39, p. 
655. KaXei di Oeop rbp rrpecr(3vTaT0P ai jtov pvpI Xbyop. 
Fragm ., p. 625. re pbs top detirepop Qebp 6s icrnp 
iKelpov \6yos. 

De Moitarch. ii. 5, p. 225. Abyos di ianp eUup 
0eoO, Si’ oS avp.rras 6 kop/ios idrj/juovpyeiTO. 

De Mundi Opif 8, p. 6. Kal ravrrjs elrbva rb 
porjrbp (pus iKeXpo , 8 deiov Xbyov yiyopep cIkup tov 
dtep/ArjpeucaPTos ttjp yipeaip avTOv. 

Legis Alleg. iii. 73, p. 128. ov 7 repl Trjs (ptiaeus 
avTov diayp&paL dupaTac , dXX’ dyairpTOP^ idp tov 
opo/aaTos avTov dvprjdupLep, tirrep fy, tov eppLrjpius 
\ 6 yov. 

De So?nn. i. 13, p. 632. eTreidr] rrpuTOP /lip 8 
Qebs (pus i<TTi. 


* See Dorner on the Person of Christ , vol. i., p. 
1 7 , Eng. Tr. 

t See Fichte, A?iweisung znm seligen Lehen , 
Werke v., p. 482; Schelling, Vorlesnngeniiber Acad. 
Stud., p. 192; Hegel, Philosophic der Geschichte , 
Werke ix., p. 388; Baur, Christliche Gnosis , p. 715. 


+ The parallels sometimes adduced from John iv. 
10 and vi. 32, as compared with De Prof 18, p. 
560, and Legis Alleg. ii. 21 ; iii. 56, 59, are very 
questionable. In both cases the allusion seems to 
arise naturally from the conversation, and not from 
any reference to Philo. 
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N. T. 

I John ii. i. Kai lap tis apdpTrj, napaKXrjTOP 
1x<>P ev npbs top naripa, 'Itjgovp Xpiarop SUaiop. 


Rom. iv. 17. Qeov rou KaXovPTOS rd pi] 8pra us 
Sptcu 

I Cor. iii. I, 2. us piyniois ip XpiaTip * 7c£\a Spas 
inbrioa Kai oi (5pupa ; cf. Heb. v. 12, 13. 

I Cor. iv. I. irnipiras XpiGTOv Kai oUopbpovs 
pVGTTjpluP Qeov. 

I Cor. x. 4. inipop yap iK npevpaTLKrjs dKoXov0oi- 
(TTjS nirpas' i) di nirpa fy 6 Xpiarbs. 

1 Cor. xiii. 12. (SXlnopep ydp &pn SC labnTpov Ip 
alplypaTi. 2 Cor. iii. 18. ijpets 5 £ napres apaKCKa- 
Xvppipip npoG&nip tt]p Sbl-ap K vplov KaTonTpi^bpepoi. 

2 Cor. iii. 3. inurroXi] Xpiarov SiaKOP7)0e'i<ra S(fC 
hpup, iyyeypappipt] ov piXapt, aXXa npebpaTi QeoO 
{uptos, oSk ip 7r Xa£l Xidipais, aXXd ip nXa£1 KapSlas 
<rapKipais. 

2 Cor. iv. 4. tov XpiaTOv, 6's Igtlp eho)P too Qeov. 
cf. Colos. i. 15. 

Colos. i. 15. TpiordroKos ndarjs ktIgcus; cf. 
Heb. i. 6. 


I Tim. ii. 5. E Is yap Qebs, els Kai {lealrrjs Qeov 
Kai av0punup, &p0punos Xpiards ’I tjgovs. 


Heb. i. 2. Sc 1 08 Kai inolrjaep rods alupas. 

Heb. i. 3. 6s &p dnabyavpa ttjs Sb^rjs Kai xa/>a/c- 
ttjp T?js SnoaTaaeus a vtov. 


Heb. iii. 1. Xarapo^Gare tSp dnbGroXop Kai 
dpxiepta tt)s opoXoyias ijpup XpiGTbp ’ Itjgovp. 

Heb. iii. 4. 7ras ydp oTkos KaraGKevd^erai in 6 
tlpos’ 0 Si rd ndpra KaraaKevda as Qebs. 


Heb. iv. 12. $up ydp 6 X6yos tov Qeov, Kai ipep- 
yjjs, Kai Topubrepos Snip ndaap pdxcupap SIgtopop, 
Kai duKPoi/xepos &XP L P^piGpov 'I'VXW Te Kai npeupa- 
ros, apfxuip re Kai pveXup. 


Heb. iv. 14, 15. "Exopres ovp dpx^pia piyap, 
SieXT]Xv0bTa robs ovpapois, ’Irjaovp top vibp tov Qeov, 
Kparupep ttjs opoXoyias. Ov ydp ix 0 ^ dpx^pia 
pij Svvapepop Gvpna0r)Gai rats daOepelais i]pup, nenec- 
papivov 8i Kara naPTa KaO ’ bpotbTTjTa, x^pk dpap - 
Was. 


Philo. 

De Vit. Mos. iii. 14, p. 155. 1 Apay koiop yd p 7 /p 
tSp lepupipop tm rov KbGpov narpl napaKXr]T(p 
XPV (T ^ aL TeXeiordTip ttjp dperrjP vUp npbs Te apPTjGTelap 
apapTTjpaTUP, k.t.X. 

[The son of God here is the world, represented 
by the vestments of the high-priest.] 

De Creat. Princ. 7, p. 367. rd yap fj. 7 ] 8 pTa 
iKaXeaep els rd elpai. 

De Agricult. 2, p. 301. ’E7rel £>£ pt]tIois flip i<TTL 
ydXa Tpo<p 7 ] } reXelois 5 i ra iK nvpCop nip.p.aTa , Kai 
ypvxys yaXaKTibdeis pip Slp elep Tpoipal , k.t.X. 

De Prcem. et Pocji. 20 , p. 427. povp KaOapdipTa 
Kai pvGTTjp yeyopbra t&p delwp TeXeTWP. 

Legis Alieg. ii. 21, p. 82. i) yap aKphropos nirpa 
i) <ro(f)la rov Qeov ... it- ijs noTifa rds (piXodiovs 
ypvxds. 

De Decal. 21 , p. 198. a>s ydp 8 ta KaTbnrpov 0 a p- 
raaiovTai b povs Qebp , k. t. X. 

Quod O/nn. prob ., liber 7, p. 452. Xbpos Si 
a\J/ev 8 rjs b opdbs Xbyos, ovx bnb tov 8 e?pos i) tov Scipos 
Optjtov <})0apTbs ip x a P Tl ^ 0L ^ ^ GTTjXaLS dxpvxos 
a\f/bx oL $i AXX* bn 1 aOapaTov (pbaeios &<pdapTos ip 
&0apaT(p Stapolq. TVTro)0els. 

De Monarch, ii. 5, p. 225. Xbyos Si iarip cIkCop 
Q eov. De Conf. Ling. 28, p. 427. Qeov yap eUCop 
Xbyos b irpeafivTaTos* 

LegU Alieg. iii. 61, p. 121. 6 Xbyos tov Qeov. . . 
npea^iTaTos Kai yepiK&TaTos tCop Saa yiyope. De 
Agricult. 12, p. 308. tSp 6p0bp a 8 tov Xbyop , 7 rpcorb- 
yopop vibp. De Prof. 20, p. 562. 6 pip npeofUvTaTos 
tov 6 ptos Xbyos. DeSomn. i. 37, p. 653. a pxiepebs 
b npwTbyopos at jtov 0elos Xbyos. 

Quis rer. div. hcer. 42, p. 501. Ta 3 Si &px a 7- 
yiX(p Kai npecrfivTaTip Xby(p Swpeap l^alpeTOP £ 8 wk€p 
b rd 6\a yipp-qaas naT 7 ]p, ipa pe06pios crras rb yepb- 
pepop SiaKplprj tov TreTTOLrjKbTOSj k. t. X. 

De Cherub. 35, p. 162. atriop pip airov rbp 
Qebp. . . tipyapop Si Xbyop Qeov, S t’ 08 xarecr Kevda0ri. 

De Mimdi Opif. 51, p. 35. 7ras &P0pianos /card 
pip ttt)p Siapoiap (pKeUarai 0el(a X 6 yip, Trjs paraplas 
[cf. Sap. Sol. vii. 26]. De Plant. Noe, 5, p. 332. 

<piaeias iKpayeiop f) anbcrnaopa rj anaiyaapa yeyopias 
acppayiSi Qeov t}s b x a P aKT VP ^cttlp dtSios Xbyos. 

De Somn. i. 38, p. 654. 6 pip Srj piyas apx^pebs 
Trjs opoXoylas, k.t.X. 

De Chenib. 35, p. 162. olda Kai nbXis naaa 
ipa KaTaaKevaaPy, rLva avpeiaeX0eip Set ; dp' oi Stj- 
piovpybp, k.t.X. .. . M €TeX0<ap oip airb tup ip pipei 
KaTaaKevup, XSe tt]P peylaTTjp oUlap f) nbXiv, TbpSe 
rbp Kbapop * evprjcreis yap alTiop pip avToO Tbp Qebp, 
k. t. X. 

Quis rer. div. hcer. 26 , p. 491. tQ ropei tup 
avpnaPTUP at jtov Xbycp, 5 s els ttjp b^vTaTTjp aKOP7]0eis 
olkutjp Siaipup ovSinore Xrjyet ra al(r0r)Td navra. 
27, p. 492. Ourws 6 Q ebs &KOPrjadpepos rbp ropia 
tup avpnaPTUP avrov Xbyop, Siaipe i ttjv Te dpopipop 
Kai dnotop tup SXup 0 valap. 

De Prof. 20 , p. 562. Aiyopep yd p top apx^pl^ 
o 8 k &p0punop aXXa Xbyop 0elop elpai, naPTUP ovx 
eKOvalup pbpop, aXXd Kai clkovgLup dSiKrjpdrup dpir- 
oxop• De Viet, io, p. 246. Sti b npbs aXrjdeicLP 
apx Le ptbs Kai pi] 0 evSuPvpos aperoxos apapTrjpaTUP 
iffHp. 
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N. T. 

Heb. vi. 13. Tcp ydp Aflpaap. iTrayyeiXdfievos 0 
Qeds, cirel kclt ’ oudevds el%e pceifavos 6poaaL, tt/xooe 
Kad ’ eavTod. 

Heb. vii. 25. 7r dvr ore fwv els to ivTvyxdveiv 

virlp ai)T&V.* 

Heb. xi. 4. K al 5 C atirijs airodavuv tin XaXe?rcu. 


An examination of these passages will, we be¬ 
lieve, confirm the view which has been above taken 
of the doctrinal differences between them ; while, 
at the same time, it will enable us to discern a pur¬ 
pose to be served by the verbal resemblances which 
they undoubtedly exhibit. If we except instances 
of merely accidental similarity in language, without 
any affinity in thought; or quotations by way of 
illustration, such as St. Paul occasionally borrows 
from heathen writers ; or thoughts and expres¬ 
sions derived from the O. T., and therefore com¬ 
mon to Philo and the apostles, as alike acknow¬ 
ledging and making use of the Jewish Scriptures; 
they may be reduced, for the most part, to two 
heads : first, the use of the name 6 A 6 yos, by St. 
John, as a title of Christ, and the application to 
him, both by St. John and St. Paul, of various 
attributes and offices ascribed by Philo to the Divine 
Word, and to the various philosophical representa¬ 
tions with which the Word is identified: and se¬ 
condly, the recognition, chiefly in the acknowledged 
writings of St. Paul and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, of a spiritual sense, in parts of Scripture, 
distinct from the literal interpretation ; though this 
is employed far more cautiously and sparingly than 
in Philo, and as an addition to, rather than, as 
Philo for the most part employs it, as a substitute 
for the literal sense. The apostles, it would appear 
from these passages, availed themselves, in some 
degree, of the language already established in the 
current speculations of their countrymen, in order 
to correct the errors with which that language was 
associated, and to lead men’s minds to a recogni¬ 
tion of the truth of which those errors were the 
counterfeit. This is only what might naturally be 
expected from men desirous to adapt the truths 
which they had to teach to the circumstances of 
those to whom they had to teach them. There was 
an earlier Gnosticism founded in part on the per¬ 
version of the Law, as there was a later Gnosticism 
founded in part on the perversion of the Gospel; 
and it is probable that, at least at the time when 
St. John wrote, the influence of both had begun to 
be felt in the Christian church, and had modified 
to some extent tHe language of its theology. L If 
so, the adoption of that language, as a vehicle of 
Christian doctrine, would furnish the natural means 
both of correcting the errors which had actually 
crept into the church, and of counteracting the in¬ 
fluence of the source from which they sprang. If 
the philosophical Jews of Alexandria, striving, as 
speculative minds in every age have striven, to lay 


* It may be questioned whether the allegorical 
commentary on Melchisedek (Legis Alleg. iii. 26, 

. p. 103) is a fair parallel to Heb. vii. The latter 
seems more likely to have been taken directly from 
Ps. cx. without the intervention of Philo. 
f See Burton, Bampton Lectures , p. 218. 


Philo. 

Legis Alleg. iii. 72, p. 127. ' 0 />£s yap tin oti KaO ’ 
irlpov 6p.v6ei Qetis, ovdtiv yap avrov Kpeirrov , aXXa 
Kad ’ tiavrov, tis eon tt avrcjv dpicrros. 

Quis rer. div. hccr. 42, p. 501. 6 S’ avrbs IkItijs 
fj.lv ion rod dvTjrou Kypaivovros del irpbs t 6 dcpdaprov. 

Quod deter, poiiori insid. 14, p. 200. MapTvprj- 
orei 51 rb \byiov , Iv <p <pwvf} xP&fLtvos Kal 

13oQv d iriirovdev vtt 6 KaKov ovvderov TrjXavy&s evpioK- 
erai. II Cos yap 6 pLrjKid ibv diaXlyeodai. 5wards ; 

ihe foundations of their philosophy in an appre¬ 
hension of the one and the absolute, were driven 
by the natural current of such speculations to think 
of the Supreme God as a being remote and solitary, 
having no relation to finite things, and no attri¬ 
butes out of which such a relation can arise, it is 
natural that the inspired Christian teacher should 
have been directed to provide, by means of their 
own language, the antidote to their error ; to point, 
in the revelation of God and man united in one 
Christ, to the truth, and to the manner of attaining 
the truth; to turn the mind of the wandering 
seeker from theory to fact, from speculation to 
belief; to bid him look, with the eye of faith, to 
that great mystery of godliness in which the union 
of the infinite and the finite is realised in fact, 
though remaining still incomprehensible in theory. 
If the same philosophers, again, seeking to bridge 
over the chasm which their speculations had inter¬ 
posed between God and man, distorted the partial 
revelation of the Angel of the Covenant, which 
their Scriptures supplied, into the likeness of the 
ideal universe of the Platonist, or of the half- 
personified world-reason of the Stoic, it was surely 
no unworthy object of the apostolic teaching to 
lead them, by means of the same language, to the 
true import of that revelation, as made known, in 
its later and fuller manifestation, by the advent of 
the Word made flesh. If the platonising expositor 
of the Jewish Scriptures, eager to find the foreign 
philosophy which he adopted in the oracles of God 
committed to his own people, explained away their 
literal import by a system of allegory and metaphor, 
it was natural that the inspired writers of the New 
Covenant should point out the tine meaning of 
those marks which the Jewish history and religion 
so clearly bear, of a spiritual significance beyond 
themselves, by showing how the institutions of the 
Law and the record of God’s dealings with his 
chosen people are not an allegory contrived for 
the teaching of a present philosophy, but an anti¬ 
cipation, designed by the Divine Author of the 
whole as a preparation, directly and indirectly, by 
teaching and training, by ritual and prophecy, by 
type and symbol, to make ready the way for him 
that was to come. 

The attempts made by Grossmann, Gfroerer, 
and others, to explain the origin of Christianity as 
an offshoot of the Jewish philosophy of Alexan¬ 
dria, rest mainly on these occasional coincidences 
of language, while overlooking fundamental diffe¬ 
rences of doctrine. The ideal Logos, the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the Alexandrian philosophy, lias 
no place in the teaching of the New Testament. The 
belief in one Christ, very God and very man, has not 
only no place in, but is diametrically opposed to, 
the philosophical speculations of Philo. But Chris¬ 
tianity came into the world at a time when the 
Grseco-Jewish modes of thought, of which Philo is 
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the representative, were prevalent; and the earliest 
Christian teachers, so far as they had to deal with 
those to whom that philosophy was familiar, could 
do so most effectually by means of its language 
and associations. These considerations seem natu¬ 
rally to explain the resemblance and the difference 
between the two systems—resemblance as regards 
the language employed; difference as regards the 
doctrine which that language conveys. 

The following works may be mentioned, as 
treating, from one side or the other, the subject 
discussed in the preceding article :—Gfroerer, Philo 
unddie Judisch-Alexandrinische Theosophie; Dahne, 
Geschichtliche Darstellung der Jiidisch-Alexandrin- 
ischen Religions-Philosophie ; Grossmann, Questi¬ 
on es Philonece; Liicke, in Studien und Kritiken , 
1831, p. 912, 1833, p. 532; Commentar iiber das 
Evangelium des Johannes , vol. i. p. 205, seq., ed. 
1833; Iveferstein, Philo's Lehre von deni Goitlichen 
Mittelwesen; Tholuck, Commentary on the Gospel 
of St. John, p. 57, seq ., Eng. tr. ; J. G. Muller, 
art. ‘Philo,’ in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie; com¬ 
pare also the Introduction to Neander’s Church 
History , vol. i. p. 68, seq., Eng. tr. ; Domer, On 
the Person of Christ, p. 13, seq., Eng. tr. ; and Pro¬ 
fessor Jowett’s Essay on St. Paid and Philo, in the 
first volume of his Commentary on the Epistles. 
The subject is also illustrated in the preface to 
Mangey’s edition of Philo, p. ix., seq.; in Brucker’s 
Historia Critica Philosophic, vol. ii., p. 797, seq. ; in 
Cudwortli’s Intellectual System of the Universe, and 
in the notes of his translator Mosheim; in Caesar 
Morgan’s Investigation of the Trinity of Plato and 
of Pliilo Judccus ; in Martin’s J&tudes sur le Timee; 
in Professor Burton’s Bampton Lectures; in Mat¬ 
ter’s Histoire de V Ecole d'Alexandrie and Histoii'e 
Critique du Gnosticisme; in Vacherot’s Histoire 
Critique de VEcole d’Alexandrie .—II. L. M. 

PPIINEHAS (DPIP 3 , mouth of brass; Sept. 

Nivels). 1. Son of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron 
the high-priest. An incident which illustrates 
the zealous and somewhat passionate character of 
Phinehas occurred before the Israelites entered the 
Promised Land. The Israelites were encamped in 
the plains of Moab, and were lamenting the sin 
into which they had been seduced by the Midianites, 
when a prince of Judah named Zimri was beheld 
conducting a woman of Midian named Cozbi to his 
tent. The licentious effrontery of this act kindled 
the wrath of Phinehas, who hastened after them 
into the tent, and transfixed them both with his 
javelin (Num. xxv. 7, seq.) This bold act pointed 
out Phinehas to Moses as a proper person to accom¬ 
pany as priest the expedition which was imme¬ 
diately after sent forth, under the command of 
Joshua, against the Midianites, and by which the 
cause of the deluded Israelites was abundantly 
avenged (Num. xxxi. .6, seq.) After the conquest 
of the Promised Land, when the warriors of the 
two and half tribes beyond the Jordan were per¬ 
mitted to return to their homes, Phinehas was at 
the head of the deputation sent after them to in¬ 
quire and remonstrate concerning the altar which, 
on their way, they had set up on the bank of the 
Jordan ; and it was he doubtless who pronounced 
the forcible address to the supposed offenders. Pie 
was certainly the first to express his satisfaction and 
joy at the explanation which was given, and which, 
with a lightened heart, he bore back to the tribes 
assembled at Shiloh (Josh. xxii. 5, seq.) 


It appears that while his father lived Phinehas 
filled the post of superintendent or chief of the 
Levites, probably after Eleazar became high-priest 
(Num. iii. 32; 1 Chron. ix. 20). At the death of 
his father he succeeded to the pontificate (Josh, 
xxiv. 33) ; but the only case in which he appears 
officially in the Bible is in connection with the un¬ 
happy circumstances recorded at the end of the 
book of Judges, in which he comes forward as high- 
priest to consult Jehovah. This mention of his 
name enables us to conclude that the chronological 
place of these occurrences would be rather towards 
the beginning than at the latter end of the book 
in which they are found. [Judges; Priest.] 

2. Son of Eli the high-priest, and brother of 
Hophni. [Eli ; PIophni ; Samuel.] 

PPILEGON ('PX^ywz'), one of the Christians of 
Rome to whom Paul sent his salutations (Rom. xvi. 
14). The legend ( ap. Dorotheus) makes him to 
have been one of the seventy disciples, and bishop 
of Marathon. 

PHCEBE ($oL( 3 rj), a member of the church at 
Cenchreae, recommended to the kind attention of 
the church of Rome by St. Paul, who had received 
hospitable treatment from her (Rom. xvi. 1). It 
is probable that she was the bearer of the Epistle 
to the Romans. [Deaconess.] 

PHCENICIA * (^olvIkt) ; Phcenice, variously 
derived froiq <poivi£, palm-tree, the abundance of 
which in this country also made it the emblem of 
its principal cities, Sidon and Tyre; from (poivbs, 
purple, the staple of its commerce ; or bay-colour, 
perhaps denoting the sun-burnt complexion of 
its inhabitants; from Phoenix, the son of Agenor 
and brother of Cadmus; from the Red (Eryth- 
rean) Sea, etc. etc.; IPebr. Kenaan ( Xavaav, 

Xz>a, Chna, Kna), from yjD, to be low=Lowland) 
is the name applied to a country on the coast of 
Syria, bounded by the Mediterranean Sea on the 
west and the Lebanon on the east; Syria and 
Judaea forming its northern and southern limits 
respectively, situated between about 34 0 to 36° 
N. lat., and 35 0 to 36° E. long. Yet the extent 
of its territory varied so considerably at different 
times, that the geographical definitions of the 
ancient writers differ in a very remarkable manner. 
Thus, while in Gen. x. 19 Canaan does not reach 
northwards beyond Sidon—a place which in early 
times gave the name to the whole people 

|m, Deut., Judg.)— and Pyblus and 
Berytus are considered as lying beyond it (Gen. 
x. 15, ff. ; Josh. xiii. 5) ; it comprised in the 
Persian period (Plerod. iii. 91) Posidium, as high 
as 35 ° S 2 '- Later still (Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy), 
the Eleutherus (34 0 60'), and subsequently (Mela, 
Stephanus) the island of Aradus (34 0 70'), were 
considered its utmost northern limits. To the south 
it was at times Gaza (Gen. x. 19; Zeph. ii. 5 ; 
Herod., Philo, Eustath.), at others Egypt (Num. 
xxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 4, 47; Strabo, Procop., etc.); 
and, from the Macedonian period chiefly, Caesarea 

* All the special points in connection with this 
country, and the people inhabiting it—as far as they 
can be made to throw any light on Bible history— 
being treated in detail in the course of this work, 
it is intended in this place to give a general survey 
only of the principal results arrived at regarding 
its history and institutions. 
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is mentioned as its extreme point. Eastwards 
the country sometimes comprised parts of Syria 
and Palestine, beyond the mountain-ridges of the 
former and the hill-chains of the latter. 

We must confine ourselves to pointing out some 
of the most famous ancient cities of this country— 
comprising in all about 2500 square miles, averag¬ 
ing 200 miles in length, and 20 in breadth—the 
hills, plains, islands, promontories, rivers, and bays 
of which swarmed with the densest, busiest, and 
wealthiest population of the old world. Proceed¬ 
ing from north to south we find Aradus (Ru-ad), 
an island city opposite the southern coast of Syria. 
Next is Tripolis on the sea-coast of the continent, 
built by the three cities of Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, 
and originally consisting of three distinct towns, a 
stadium distant from each other, and inhabited by 
three different colonies. Here, as well as at 
Aradus, many ruins, pillars, brick-work, blocks, 
together with small remnants of ancient pottery, 
glass-ware, and figures of gods and goddesses, are 
found. Then comes Byblus (Batroun, Botrys, pro¬ 
bably the Gebal of Ezekiel), whose inhabitants were 
specially skilled in masonry and navigation. Some 
of the stones now found among its ruins are twenty 
feet long, and bevelled in a way peculiar to the 
Phoenicians. To the south of this city flows the 
river Ibrim (Adonis), which assumes a red colour 
in summer :—the blood of the myth. Next in 
order stands Berytus (Beyrout), supposed to have 
been built in the time of Kronos, but not mentioned 
in Scripture or history in the time of Tyre or Sidon. 
It stands on the headland, at the most projecting 
point of the coast, in the greatest elongation of the 
plain, at the foot of the Lebanon, which here rises 
to nearly 9000 feet. Destroyed by Tryphon, it 
became, under Roman dominion, the ‘ mother and 
nurse of the laws,’ and was one of the three 
academies to which Justinian confided the privilege 
of teaching jurisprudence. Sidon, ‘ the eldest-born 
of Canaan,’ with its summer and winter harbour, 
stood on the north-west slope of a small pro¬ 
montory which runs into the sea. Sarepta (Zar- 
path) lies eight miles to the south of Tyre, and 
contains remains of ancient walls, sepulchral grot¬ 
toes, etc. The river Kasimieh flows between 
Sarepta and Tyre—probably the Leontes of the 
ancients, now called El Litani. Five miles below 
stood Tyre herself, 200 stadia south of New Tyre, 
with her three different towns; 19,000 paces 
in circumference. The next city of importance is 
Acco (Acre, Ptolemais). Its port was the muster- 
ing-place for the Persian fleet when preparing for 
the invasion of Egypt. Of no less moment did it 
prove during the Crusades, and when Napoleon 
occupied Egypt. Immediately to the south of Acco 
is the Belas, a river which supplied the brilliant 
white sand so extensively used by the Phoenicians 
in their glass manufactures. Omitting many minor 
places, we conclude with Joppa (Jaffa), in 32°2' 
N. lat., the port of Jerusalem, from which it is 
about forty miles distant—the medium of commer¬ 
cial intercourse between Judaea and Phoenicia. 
Hither came Jonah seeking a ship in which to go 
to Tarshish ; and it was here that Andromeda was 
chained to the rock and rescued from the sea- 
monsters by Perseus. This rock was seen by Je¬ 
rome ; and the bones of that same monster were 
carried to Rome and exhibited to the people : to¬ 
gether with a hippopotamus and other rare inhabit¬ 
ants of the deep. 


The climate of Phoenicia (plena gratiarum et 
venustatis, urbibus decorata magnis et pulchris, 
Amm. Marc. 14. 8)—an item of immense moment 
in the history of a nation—varies very considerably. 
Near the coast, and in the lower plains, the heat 
in summer is at times tropical, while the more 
mountainous regions enjoy a moderate temperature, 
and in winter even heavy falls of snow are not un¬ 
common. In the southern parts, the early rains 
begin in October, and are, after an interval of dry 
weather, followed by the winter rains, which last 
till March, the time of the ‘ latter’ rains. From 
May to October the sky remains cloudless. The 
rare difference of temperature found in so small a 
compass is thus happily described by Volney:— 
‘ If the heat of July is oppressive, a six hours’ 
journey to the neighbouring mountains transports 
you into the coolness of March; and if, on the 
contrary, the hoar-frost troubles you at Besharrai, 
a day’s travel will bring you into the midst of 
blooming May ;’ or, as an Arabic poet has it, 

‘ Lebanon bears winter on its head, spring on its 
shoulders, autumn on its lap, and summer at its 
foot.’ Of the natural products of the country it is 
needless to speak here. It abounds in corn of all 
sorts, in silk, cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar, etc. ; 
its heights and plains are covered with cedars, pine, 
fir, cypress, palm, fig trees, and sycamores, while 
peaches, apricots, pomegranates, almonds, citrons, 
grapes, etc., are among the common garden fruits. 
Flocks of sheep and goats people the wide pasture- 
grounds ; the forests still contain goodly sport, 
such as wolves, panthers, bears, and jackals; and 
the sea supplies shoals of fishes. Rivers and brooks 
descending from the ridges of the Lebanon supply 
the country with an abundance of water, so that 
droughts, if they occur, are of but small moment 
and short duration. 

Respecting the ethnography of the Phoenicians 
we have only to observe that the opinions are as 
much divided on the subject as ever. According 
to Gen. x. 15, Canaan had eleven ‘sons’ (‘Canaan 
begat Sidon his first-born, and Heth, and the Jebu- 
site, and the Amorite, and the Girgasite, and the 
Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinite, and the 
Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and the Hamathite : 
and afterwards were the families of the Canaanites 
spread abroad’), six of whom had settled in the north 
of Palestine ; and although all his descendants are 
sometimes included, both by classical writers and 
the LXX. {ex gr., in Josh. v. 1, 12) in the name 
of yet in general the term chiefly applies 

to the inhabitants of the north. Scripture speaks 
of them as descendants of primeval giants (Autoch¬ 
thons) who had inhabited Canaan since the flood : 
that is, from times immemorial. Considering the 
careful attention paid by the Biblical writers to the 
early history of Palestine, and the close contact 
between the Phoenicians and Israelites, it would 
appear as if all traditions of a time anterior to their 
sojourn in that land had been long lost. Gen. 
x. 6, on the other hand, calls Canaan a descendant 
of Ham—a statement which, unless explained to 
refer to their darker skins, would seem to war 
against their being indigenous inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine, or a Semitic population : an assumption much 
favoured by their language. Herodotus, however, 
makes them, both on their own statements and 
by accounts preserved in Persian historians, immi¬ 
grants from ‘ the Erythrean Sea; ’ and Justin backs 
the notion of immigration by recording that the 
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Tyrian nation was founded by the Phoenicians, and | 
that these, being forced by an earthquake to leave 
their native land, first settled on the Assyrian Lake 
(Dead Sea or Lake of Gennesareth), and subse¬ 
quently on a shore near the sea, where they 
founded a city called Sidon. The locality of the 
‘ Erythrean Sea,’ however, is a moot point still. 
It is taken by different investigators to stand 
either for the Arabian or Persian Gulf: the latter 
view being apparently favoured by the occurrence 
of Phoenician names borne by some of its islands 
(Strabo)—though these may have been given them 
by late Phoenician colonists. Some have seen in 
them the Hyksos driven to Syria. Without enter¬ 
ing any further into these most difficult, and, in 
the absence of all reliable information, more than 
vague speculations, so much appears certain, that 
many immigrations of Semitic branches into Phoe¬ 
nicia, at different periods, and from different parts, 
must have taken place, and that these gradually 
settled into the highly-civilised nationality which 
we find constituted as early as the time of Abra¬ 
ham (Gen. xii. 6, = then, already; cf. Aben 

Ezra, ad loc ., and T Spinoza, Tract. Theol.-Pol ., 
ch. viii.) It would be extremely vain to venture an 
opinion on the individuality of the different tribes 
that, wave-like, rushed into the country from vari¬ 
ous sides, at probably widely distant dates. The 
only apparently valuable tradition on the subject 
seems contained in the above-quoted passage of 
Gen. x. 15-18. 

Two principal divisions existed anciently among 
these Canaanites ; these were those of the interior 
of Palestine, and the tribes inhabiting the sea- 
coast, Phoenicia proper. By degrees, three special 
tribes, more powerful than the rest, formed, as it 
were, the nucleus around which the multitude of 
minor ones gathered and became one nationality, 
viz., the inhabitants of Sidon, of Tyre, and of 
Aradus. Three principal elements are to be dis¬ 
tinguished, according to classical evidence (Cato, 
cf. Serv. ad. Alii., iv. 682), in the constitution of 
Phoenician states :—1. The aristocracy, consisting 
of certain families of noble lineage, which were 
divided into tribes (LDDt^), families ^iinS^D, Phoen. 
pan), and gentes (HUN ITQ), the last generally of 
the number of 300 in each state or colony. Out of 
the ‘ tribes’ were elected 30 principes (Phoen. 3 “!), 
who formed a supreme senate ; besides which there 
existed another larger representative assembly of 
300 members, chosen from the gentes. 2. The 
lower estates of the people, or ‘ plebs’ itself, who 
do not seem to have had their recognised special 
representatives, but by constant opposition, which 
sometimes broke out in open violence, held the 
nobles in check. 3. The kingdom, at first here¬ 
ditary, afterwards elective. Nor must the priest¬ 
hood be forgotten : one of the most powerful ele¬ 
ments in the Phoenician commonwealth, and which 
in some provinces even assumed, in the person 
of the high-priest, the supreme rule. There was 
a kind of federal union between the different 
states, which, according to their importance, sent 
either their kings or their judges, at the head of a 
large number of their senators, to the general 
councils of the nation, held at stated periods 
either at Sidon or Tyre. The colonies were 
governed much as the home-country, except that 
local affairs and the executive were entrusted to 
two (annual, as it would seem) judges (D^LDDUIh 
suffetes) elected by the senate—an institution which 


for some time also replaced the monarchical form 
in Tyre. 

One of the most powerful and important nations 
of antiquity, Phoenicia has yet left but poor informa¬ 
tion regarding her histoiy. According to Josephus, 
every city in Phoenicia had its collection of registers 
and public documents (cf. Targum to Kirjath- 
Jearim, Judg. i. 11, 15). Out of these, Menander 
of Ephesus, and Dias a Phoenician, compiled 
two histories of Tyre, a few fragments of which 
have survived. Sanchoniathon is said to have 
written a history of Phoenicia and Egypt, which 
was re-cast by Philo of Byblus, under the reign of 
Hadrian, and from his work Porphyrius (4th century 
A.D.) took some cosmogonical quotations, which 
found their way into Eusebius. Later Phoenician 
historians’ works, mentioned by Tatianus (Theo- 
dotus, Hesycrates, Moschos), are utterly lost, so 
that nothing remains but a few casual notices in 
the Bible, some of the church fathers, and classical 
writers (Josephus, Syncellus, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Justin), which happen to throw some light upon 
the history of that long-lost commonwealth. A 
great part of this history, however, being identical 
with the cities mentioned, in which by turns the 
hegemony was vested, fuller information will be 
found under their special headings. Broadly 
speaking, we may begin to date Phoenician history 
from the time when Sidon first assumed the rule, 
or about 1500 B.C. Up to that time it was chiefly 
the development of the immense internal resources, 
and the commencement of that gigantic trade that 
was destined soon to overspread the whole of the 
then known world, which seem to have occupied 
the attention of the early and peaceful settlers. 
The symbolical representative of their political his¬ 
tory during that period is El, or Belitan, builder 
of cities, supreme and happy ruler of men. The 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites marks a new 
epoch, of which lists of kings were still extant in 
late Greek times. We now hear first of Sidonian 
colonies, while the manufactures and commerce of 
the country seem to have reached a high renown 
throughout the neighbouring lands. The Israelites 
drive out Sidonian settlers from Laish, near the 
sources of the Jordan. Somewhat later (beginning 
of 13th century), Sidonian colonization spread 
further west, founding the (island-) city of Tyre, 
Citium and Hippo on the coast of Africa. About 
1209, however, Sidon was defeated by the king of 
Askalon, and Tyre, assuming the ascendency, ushers 
in a third period, during which Phoenicia reached 
the summit of her greatness. At this time, chiefly 
under the brilliant reign of Hiram, we hear also of 
a close alliance with the Israelites, which eventu¬ 
ally led to common commercial enterprises at sea. 
After Hiram’s death, however, political dissensions 
began to undermine the unparalleled peace and 
power of the country. His four sons ruled, with 
certain interruptions, for short periods, and the 
crown was then assumed by Ethbaal, the father of 
Jezebel. His grandson, Mattan, left the throne 
to his two children Pygmalion and Dido (Elissa). 
The latter, having been excluded from power by 
her brother, left the country together with some 
of the aristocratic families, and founded Carthage 
(New-Town) about 813 B.C. Of the century that 
followed, little further is known save occasional 
allusions in Joel and Amos, which tell of the pirat¬ 
ical commerce of Tyrians and Sidonians. Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Egyptian invasions followed each other 
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in turns during the last phase of Phoenician history, 
dating from the 8th century, and soon reduced 
the flourishing country to insignificance. Deeds of 
prowess, such as the thirteen years’ siege sustained 
by Tyre against overwhelming forces, could not 
save the doomed country. Her fleet destroyed, 
her colonies wrested from her or in a state of open 
rebellion, torn by inner factions, Phoenicia was 
ultimately—together with what had been once 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign—embodied with Persia in 
538 B.C. Once more, however, exasperated by 
the enormous taxes imposed upon them, chiefly 
during the Greek war, together with other galling 
measures issued by the successive satraps, the 
Phoenicians, under the leadership of Sidon, took 
part in the vast revolution Egypt against Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon and Ochus, about the middle of 
the 4th century, which ended very unhappily for 
them. Sidon, the only city that refused to submit 
at once at the approach of the Persian army, was 
conquered, the citizens themselves setting fire to 
it, and more than 40,000 people perished in the 
flames. Although rebuilt and repeopled shortly 
afterwards, it yet never again reached its ancient 
grandeur, and to Tyre belonged the hegemony, 
until she, too, had to submit, after a seven years’ 
siege, to Alexander, who, through the battle on 
the Issus (333) had made all Phoenicia part and 
parcel of the gigantic Persian empire. Under 
Antiochus the Great, all except Sidon came under 
Seleucidian sway. Pompey, incorporating Phoe¬ 
nicia with Syria (65), made it a Roman province. 
During the civil wars of Rome, when Cassius 
divided Syria into small provinces, and sold them 
separately, Tyre again became for a short period 
a principality, with a king of its own. Cleopatra 
in her turn received Phoenicia as a present from 
Antony. What shadow of independence was still 
left to the two ancient cities was taken from them 
by Augustus (20). Tyre, however, retained much 
of her previous importance as an emporium and a 
manufacturing place through the various vicissitudes 
of Syrian histoiy during the sixteen centuries that 
followed, until the Ottoman Turks conquered the 
country, and the opening up of the New World 
on the one hand, and of a new route to Asia on 
the other, destroyed the last remnant of the primi¬ 
tive grandeur of one of the most mighty empires 
of the ancient world, and one which has contributed 
one of the largest shares to the civilisation of all 
mankind. 

Commerce and colonisation were the elements 
by which this task was chiefly accomplished. Re¬ 
garding the former, we have already hinted at the 
overflowing wealth and almost unparalleled variety 
of home products which this small country furnished 
forth, and which, far too abundant for their own 
consumption, easily suggested the idea of exporta¬ 
tion and traffic of exchange. This happy mari¬ 
time position further enabled them to do that 
which Egypt and Assyria, with all their perfection 
of industry and art, were debarred from doing ; 
partly, it is true, through their isolated habits and 
narrow laws, but chiefly by the natural limits of 
their countries. To Phoenicia alone it was given 
to supply the link that was to connect the East 
with the West, or at least with Europe and 
Western Africa. Communicating by means of 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf with India and the 
coast of Africa towards the equator; and on the 
north, along the Euxine, with the borders of Scythia, 


beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, with Britannia, if 
not with the Baltic, their commerce divides itself 
into different great branches according to those 
natural highways. From the countries on the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, the coasts of Arabia, 
Africa, and India, they exported spice, precious 
stones, myrrh, frankincense, gold, ivoiy, ebony, 
steel, and iron, and from Egypt embroidered linen 
and corn. In exchange they brought not only 
their own raw produce and manufactures, but 
gums and resins for embalming, wine and spices. 
From Mesopotamia and Syria came the emeralds 
and corals of the Red Sea ; from Babylon the 
manifold embroideries ; wine and fine wool from 
Aleppo and the Mesopotamian plains ; from Judsea 
the finest wheat, grape-honey, oil, and balm. 
Another remote region, Armenia, furnished troops 
of riding and chariot horses and mules; and this 
same country, or rather the south-eastern coast of 
the Euxine, further furnished the Phoenician em¬ 
poriums with slaves of a superior market-value—for 
pirating and slave-dealing went hand-in-hand with 
their maritime calling—with copper, lead, brass (or 
ichalcum), and tunnies, which they also fetched, 
together with conger-eels, from the Atlantic coast. 
Their extensive early commerce with Greece is fre¬ 
quently alluded to in Homer, and is further shown 
by the remarkable fact of the abundance of Semitic 
or Phoenician words in Greek for such things as 
precious stones, fine garments, vessels, spices, and 
eastern plants in general, musical instruments, 
weights and measures, etc. (comp, fivpfra, -|ft; kIv- 

va.fj.ov, | 1 D 3 p; Kavva, YDp; \i[ 3 avos , x a V^ v, 7 > 

galbanum, ; vapdos, YU ; <ra/z0eipos, ; 

taams, ; ) 3 tf<r<ros, ; Kapiraaos, DDYD ; 

va( 3 \a, ; T^fxiravov , *)]“! (rapL^uKT), fcOUD ; kijtt- 

pos, 333 ; £J<7<7a>7ros, YlTK ; Kifiwpvov, YI23 ; cclkkos, 

pfc? ; %d/)777s, ; dt\ros, ; appafi&v, JIYW ; 

p.va, POD ; /ca/ 3 os, 3 p ; dpaxp-'n, ) 1 D 3 Y 1 ; x6/)os, YD, 
etc. etc.) Beyond the Strait, along the north and 
west coast of Africa, they received skins of deer, 
lions, panthers, domestic cattle, elephants’ skins 
and teeth, Egyptian alabaster, castrated swine, 
Attic potteiy and cups, probably also gold. Yet 
the most fabulously rich mines of metals—such as 
silver, iron, lead, tin—they found in Tartessus. 

It appears almost incredible how, with the com¬ 
paratively small knowledge of natural science 
which we must attribute to them, they could thus 
on their frail rafts traverse the wide seas almost 
from one end of the globe to the other, with ap¬ 
parently no more difficulty than their inland cara¬ 
vans, their chapmen and dealers, found in travers¬ 
ing the neighbouring countries. Yet it must not, 
on the other hand, be forgotten that theirs ap¬ 
pears to have been an uncommon knowledge of 
astronomy and physical geography—witness their 
almost scientifically planned voyage of discovery 
under Hiram—and that, above all, an extraordinary 
amount of practical sense, of boldness, shrewdness, 
unscrupulousness, untiring energy and happy 
genius, went far to replace some of the safe con¬ 
trivances with which modern discoveries have made 
our mariners familiar. These qualities also made 
and kept them the unrivalled masters of ancient 
commerce and navigation. They were, moreover, 
known rather to destroy their own ships and en¬ 
danger their lives, than let others see their secret 
way and enterprise; and it would be very surprising 
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if theirs had not been also the greatest discoveries, 
the greatest riches and splendour and power for 
many a long century, though they owned but a small 
strip of country at home. Well might Tyre once 
say, ‘I am of perfect beauty’ (Ezek. xxvii. 3), and 
the prophet address Sidon, ‘ Behold thou art wiser 
than Daniel, there is no secret they can hide from 
thee: with thy wisdom and thine understanding 
thou hast gotten thee riches, and hast gotten gold 
and silver into thy treasures : by thy great wisdom 
and by thy traffic hast thou increased thy riches, 
and thine heart is lifted up because of thy riches’ 
(Ezek. xxviii. 3-5). There can, indeed, not be 
fancied a fuller and more graphic account of the 
state of Phoenicia, especially as regards her com¬ 
mercial relations, than the two chapters of Ezekiel 
(xxvii. and xxviii.) containing the lamentation on 
Tyre : which, indeed, form our chief information 
on this point. 

Thus much of their enterprises of commerce 
and navigation, and their results. Of their home 
manufactures, which occupied no small place in 
their trade ; of the Tyrian purple, prized beyond 
all things throughout the ancient world; of Sido- 
nian glass (the invention of which they probably 
derived from Egypt, whatever they pretended to 
the contrary)—a fuller account is given under these 
respective cities, and under the heads Glass and 
Colours. What degree of perfection they had 
reached in metallurgy may be seen in the minute 
description of the mining process contained in Job 
(xxii. 1-11), probably derived from mines which 
they worked in the Lebanon, Cyprus, Thasos, 
Iberia, Tartessus, and wherever a trace of metal 
was found. That they had acquired a high stand¬ 
ing in what we should call the fine arts may be 
gathered from the fact that not only architects, but 
skilful workers of all kinds, for the adornment and 
embellishment of the temple, were sent for by 
Solomon, when he intended to fulfil the task his 
father David had set himself, in all the magnifi¬ 
cence and splendour worthy of his golden reign. 
Their sculptures—what there has been found of 
them—do not, it is true, give us a very high notion 
of their artistic perfection ; but, for all we know, 
these may be only the archaic beginnings, or the 
remnants of a corrupt age or unskilful hands. 
Better things may come to light any day. There 
certainly exist some exceedingly skilful engravings 
of theirs on gems among the Assyrian remnants. 
We further know (cf. the gold-edged silver bowl, 
for instance, given to Telemachus by Menelaos, 
which had been previously given to Pliphaistos by 
the king of the Sidonians ; the silver vase offered by 
Achilles as a prize at the funeral games for Patro- 
clus ; the columns and the magnificent vessels cast 
for the temple of Jerusalem by Tyrian artists, and 
the like) that they manufactured all kinds of beau¬ 
tiful vessels and ornaments in gold, silver, and 
ivory, and knew how to extract perfumes from 
the lily and cypress ; but, as in every other respect, 
they must in this province also be declared to 
have been only the skilful appropriators of the 
knowledge of others, of which, however, they made 
use with a diligence and perseverance entirely un¬ 
paralleled. 

In broadly pointing out the routes their vessels 
took around the earth, we have indicated the line 
of their colonisation. We cannot do more in this 
place than hint at the wanderings of Baal (q. v.) f 
Astarte [q. z/.), and Melcarth (q. v.) t as the prin¬ 


cipal allegories in which the myth couched the 
primitive traditions of their settlements abroad. 
The whole of the Mediterranean, with its islands 
and coast, had been made theirs by rapid strides. 
Commencing with neighbouring Cyprus, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Cythium, to Rhodes, Crete, the Cy- 
cladic and Sporadic Isles, Cilicia, Lycia, and 
Caria, Chios, Samos, Tenedos, Bithynia, the 
Euxine, Samothrace, Lemnos, Thasos (whither 
they had come ‘ in search of Europa’), Bceotia, 
and* Euboea. More difficult was the occupation of 
Sicily and the neighbouring islands, where Motya, 
Machanetti, Panormus, and other cities, testify 
to their successful settlements. Thence also, by 
way of Malta, they sailed to Africa, and founded 
Carthage, which afterwards possessed herself of all 
the colonies in Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. In 
Sardinia and the Balearic Islands they had com¬ 
mercial establishments at Caralis (Cagliari), Mi¬ 
norca, Iviza, Elba. Spain was one of their earliest 
and principal settlements, where they founded 
Cadiz, Malago, Belon, Abdarach, and other cities. 
It is also more than probable, although we have no 
distinct evidence on the point, that they had colo¬ 
nies in the tin districts of Cornwall and the Scilly 
Isles, as also on the Baltic. They settled, further, 
both on the north-west coast of Africa (Mauritania, 
Cerne), and on its north coast (Hippo, Utica, Lep- 
tis, Hadrumetum). How far Phoenicians may have 
had a more than temporary sojourn in India (Ophir 
= ? Abhira), whither they went by way of the 
Red Sea, we are unable to determine at present. 

The same lack of genuine and authentic informa¬ 
tion, of which we have spoken before, baffles our 
endeavours to arrive at anything like a proper un¬ 
derstanding of the real character of the religion of 
the Phoenicians. The mutilated scraps contained 
in classical writers can be of as little use for its 
full reconstruction as the uncertain allusions of the 
Bible. As to Sanchoniathon, extracts of whose 
Phoenician writings (in Philo of Biblus’ Greek 
version) are, as has been mentioned above, sup-’ 
posed to have survived in Eusebius,—all that 
can be said regarding them is that we have more 
than ample reasons to suspect both the author, 
the translator, and the church-father, not of wilful 
misinterpretation, but of a certain want of can¬ 
dour in doing that full and fair justice to both 
sides which we expect from an historian of our 
day. A few broken votive and sacrificial stones, 
a few coins and unshapely images, make up the 
rest of our sources of information for the present. 
A few lustres hence, however, we may, if our 
excavations are carried on with unflagging zeal, 
and are as successful as they have been of late 
years, have as ample a supply to work upon as we 
have now respecting the once—hardly fifteen years 
ago—much more unknown land of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Sennacherib, if not with respect even to Greece 
and Rome. 

It will be sufficient here to indicate that Phoeni¬ 
cian, like Canaanitic religion, in general consisted 
in a worship of the powers of nature under their 
favourable or creative ( = female), and unfavourable 
or destroying, yet also begetting ( = male) aspects. 
Still more concretely were these represented in 
the different phases of life, as child (Adonis), 
youth (Esmun), man (Baal-Hercules), or old man 
(Belitan). Again, as kings (Moloch) or queens 
(Astarte), and other characters most fitting to 
the idea symbolised in them. Their chief (visible) 
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representatives—the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and the elements—were revered as supreme deities, 
who, at the same time, were also the special 
Numina of particular tribes, places, and seasons, 
and some of their general designations, such as 

King (‘■jta). Lord (|VJK), Almighty (^), etc., are 
also found in the Bible. To the supreme class of 

deities belong Baal and Astarte, 

with their different attributes and ramifications, ex. 

gr., Baalsamim, ’0\i5yU7rtos, Opti- 

mus Maximus, Baalitan, Baal Ram, Baal Mon ; 

Baal Melkarth, NlYlp king of the city (Tyre); 
Astarte=Tanith, DJI"), generally with the epithet 
ran, the great one, who appears identical with the 
Egypto-Persian war- and moon-goddess Tanaith. 
Corresponding to this trias in the Syro-Sidonian 
worship, we meet in northern Phoenicia with the 

two Sidonian tribes: El or Kronos, the 

founder of Byblus and Berytus ; Baaltis 
my lady) = Aphrodite (Astronoe, Beruth) ; and 
Adonis (Gauas, Eljun, Esmun, etc.) Besides other 
well-known deities, such as Moloch and Dagon 
(Derketo, Atergatis)—for all of which we refer to 
the special articles treating of them—we find a 
certain mysterious number of minor gods, variously 
denominated the strong ones (Kabiri), or the child¬ 
ren of the Just One (Zadik, pHV, T' 33 ), the prin¬ 
cipal patrons of the seafarers, worshipped alike by 
all the Phoenician tribes (Dioscuri, Paetaci: Chusor- 
Phtha [Chusartis], Astarte, Cadmus (D*lp) or 
Taaut, Adod, and principally Esmun (jDC^K = 
Hisculapius). These, together with the infernal 
or Chthonic deities : Muth (1T1D = death), further 
a goddess only known to us as ‘ Persephone’ 
(daughter of Jephta with the Samaritan Siche- 
mites), or Dido (PITT) = the wandering one), or 
generally Elothi = my lady, my goddess, etc., are, 
as far as we know at present, the chief representa¬ 
tives of the Phoenician Pantheon, which, be it ob¬ 
served by the way, appears to have been almost as 
Catholic in the reception of foreign deities as that 
of imperial Rome. Like the Greeks, and after 
them the Romans, the Phoenicians also deified 
certain natural phenomena and ‘elements’ (sun, 
moon, stars, water, fire, earth, air), personal attri¬ 
butes, abstract ideas, allegories, the seasons of 
life, of the year, of the day, trades and profes¬ 
sions, and even animals : probably as symbols 
only at first. The serpent (Agathodsemon, Es¬ 
mun, Typhon), the bull (Ashtaroth-Karnajim), 
the lion, the ass (symbol of Semitic Baal-worsliip), 
the dog, fishes, doves, goats, etc., are found either 
representing divinities, or merely sacred to them. 
Anything like an investigation into the various 
phases of Phoenician mythology, which, stretching 
from the remotest pre-historic days far into the 
first Christian centuries, must needs contain the 
most contradictory, apparently irreconcilable, ele¬ 
ments and data, lies beyond the scope of this 
article. We shall only mention that Sanchoni- 
athon distinguishes—a sure sign of the conscious¬ 
ness on the part of native writers of the hopeless 
confusion in the religious notions and traditions 
of their time—three periods or eras, with distinct 
circles of deities of special classes and families. 
The first period contains twelve families of gods. 
In the second three dynasties follow each other, 
and there are twenty-two supreme deities (accord¬ 


ing to the letters of the Phoenician alphabet), at 
the head of whom stands El or Kronos, etc., as 
follows :— 


3 , Baityl. 

J, Dagon. 

* 1 , Atlas. 

n, Persephone. 

I , Athene, 
f, Zeus Demarus. 

II , Sadid. 


N, El, Kronos. 

D, Astarte. 

Rhea. 

D, Baaltis. 

b, Heimarmene. 
D, Hora. 

2 , Kronos. 

D, Zeus Belus. 


V, Apollo. 

Pontos. 

V, Typhon. 

p, Nereus. 

1 , Sido. 
ty, Poseidon. 
D, Hadod. 


Of the third period only fragments of Sanchonia- 
thon have come down, but it would appear as if 
Zeus Belus had in this assumed the chief rank, 
equal to Kronos of the second period. These gods 
and goddesses were propitiated in various ways, 
but chiefly by sacrifices, which consisted on certain 

occasions of first-born male children (‘■J^D^ TOyri). 
Prostitution (&$Hp) in honour of Astarte was con¬ 
sidered another praiseworthy act. Among the 
rites of sacrifice and expiation must also be enume¬ 
rated circumcision, which was not practised with 
all the Phoenician tribes, but seems to have been a 
ceremony peculiar to the worshippers of El, the 
special deity of Berytus and Byblus. Whether, 
however, as has been held, it is to be considered 
analogous to this prostitution of virgins in the ser¬ 
vice of Astarte, we shall not here investigate. The 
country abounded with places of worship, for every 
grove and every height, every river and every well, 
were adapted for the purpose, if it could be fancied a 
dwelling-place for some deity [Idolatry ; Height], 
Nor were special buildings (sanctuaries, temples), 
with all their accessories of arks and priests, wells 
and fires, wanting; as indeed the Phoenicians are 
supposed to have been the first who erected such 
permanent sanctuaries. Their construction was in 
accordance with their destination, which was not 
to be houses of prayer, but the seat of honour of 
the special deity. They were divided into two 
parts, the first of which contained the statues and 
symbols which were the objects of public worship. 

1 lie second, the Adyton, on the other hand, con¬ 
tained such symbols which were not to be seen 
constantly, but were reserved for certain special 
festive occasions ; besides the holy arks with their 
mystical contents, and the holy vehicles upon 
which these sacred objects were carried about. 
The walls were covered with the symbolical repre¬ 
sentations of the deities ; and in this place also the 
priests kept their archives. Something of the ab¬ 
horrence of all visible representations of the Deity 
which seems in the first stages of their existence to 
have filled the minds of all Semitic nations—an ab¬ 
horrence erroneously taken of late to indicate their 
monotheistic propensity (cf. Renan’s and Munk’s 
Inaugural Lectures )—is also noticeable with the 
Phoenicians, whose gods were legion. No paint¬ 
ings, statues, or other likenesses of deities are re¬ 
corded as found in the ancient temples of Gades, 
Tyre, Samaria, Paphos, etc. There were, how¬ 
ever, certain symbolical columns of wood, D'HBW 
(for the female Numen, Astarte), of stone, 1 TQVD 
(for Baal), of gold or emerald (D^Dil), together 
with Phallic representations, found in and before 
the Phoenician sanctuaries. Another kind of 
divine mementoes, as it were, were the Betylia 

JT2), probably meteors, to which a fetish¬ 
like reverence was shown, and which were called by 
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the names of Father, mighty father (THtf 2 N), 
and at the time of Augustine there were still a 
number of priests engaged in Punic Africa to wait 
upon these idols and to elicit oracles from them 
(Eucaddirs). Among the principal festivals, with 
some of which, as with those of the Hebrews, 
were connected pilgrimages—from the furthest 
colonies even—are the ‘ awakening ’ and the ‘ self- 
destruction by fire ’ of Herakles, a certain festival of 
‘ staves,’ a vintage-feast in honour of the Tyrian 
Bacchus, and certain others in honour of Astarte, 
celebrating her disappearance, flight, and wander¬ 
ings, the Adonia, etc. [Tyre ; Sidon.] 

A few words may be added here on Phoeni¬ 
cian Theogony and Cosmogony, which, as far 
as they are known to us, give evidence of the 
enormous amount of thought bestowed by the 
thinkers of that people on the enigma of crea¬ 
tion. The Deity was, in accordance with the 
antique mind, presupposed. Speculation never 
questioned its eternal existence, the original quality 
of each of its two principal—male and female— 
sides, and the way in which, out of their union, 
sprang the universe. According to the system of 
Eudemus, Time, Desire, and Mist formed the first 
trias of existence; and from the embrace of the 
two last sprang air and ‘motion of air,’ out of 
which again was produced the mundane egg. The 
cosmogony, according to Sanchoniathon on the 
other hand, assumes, in the beginning of all things, 
a gloomy and agitated air and a turbid chaos of 
thickest darkness, which for a long course of ages 
was without limits. The wind becoming enamoured 
with its own essence, Mot sprang into being, as a 
kind of thick, putrid fluid, which contained all 
germs. The first beings created from this were 
without intellect; and from them, again, came in¬ 
tellectual beings, Zopha-Semin (D'D^'DIV), watch¬ 
men, or beholders of the heavens. * And it began 
to shine Mot, also the sun and the moon, the stars 
and the great planets. The glowing sun, heating 
sea and earth, raised vapours, which produced 
clouds and winds, lightning and thunder, and at 
their crash the beings began to awake in terror, 
and male and female moved on land and sea.’ 
The wind Kolpia further produced with Baau (^riB 
of Genesis), Aion and Protogonos, the first mortals. 
Aion first discovered the art of nutriment from 
fruit-trees; and their children, Genos and Genea, 
who dwelt in Phoenicia, first worshipped Baal- 
samin, or the sun. 

Genos begat Light, Fire, and Flame, out of 
whom came giants, Cassius, Libanus, Antilibanus, 
and Brathys. Their sons invented the art of con¬ 
structing huts of reeds, and meshes, and the pa¬ 
pyrus, and the art of making coverings for the body 
out of the skins of wild beasts. After them came 
the inventors of hunting and fishing, the discoverers 
of iron, of the art of navigation, etc. One of their 
descendants was Elyon (probably the God whose 
priest was Melchisedec, Gen. xiv. 18, etc.; Abra¬ 
ham, in his reply to the king of Sodom, emphatic¬ 
ally adds ‘Jehovah’ to El-Eljon), who with his 
wife Beruth begat an Autochthon, afterwards called 
Uranos (heaven), and his sister Ge (earth). They 
had issue four sons, Ibis, Betylus, Dagon, and 
Atlas; and three daughters, Astarte, Rhea, and 
Dione. Chronos deposed his father, subsequently 
killed him, and travelled about in the world. He 
then assigned the whole of Phoenicia to Astarte, 
to Athene he gave Attica, and to Taut Egypt. 


The country being involved in war, he offered up 
his two sons, Jeud and Muth (ITO, Pluto), in 
expiation. Pie afterwards bestowed the city of 
Byblus upon the goddess Baaltis (Dione), and 
Berytus upon Poseidon and the Kabiri. Taut 
made the first images of the countenances of the 
gods Chronos and Dagon, and formed the sacred 
characters of the other elements ; and the Kabiri, 
the seven sons of Sydyc, and their eighth brother 
Asklepios, first set them down in memory. * Tha- 
bion,’ Eusebius (Pr. Ev. i. io) continues, ‘ the 
first hierophant, allegorised these things subse¬ 
quently, and, mixing the facts with physical and 
mundane phenomena, he delivered them down to 
those that celebrated orgia, and to the prophets 
who presided over the mysteries, and to their suc¬ 
cessors, one of whom was Isiris, the inventor of 
three letters, the brother of Chna, the first Phoe¬ 
nician.’ 

On the invention of letters, generally ascribed to 
the Phoenicians, as well as on Phoenician language 
and literature, see Semitic Languages. 

PHRYGIA ($pvyLa), an inland province of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the north by Bithynia and 
Galatia; on the east by Cappadocia and Lycaonia; 
on the south by Lycia, Pisidia, and Isauria ; and on 
the west by Caria, Lydia, and Mysia. In early 
times Phrygia seems to have comprehended the 
greater part of the peninsula of Asia Minor. It 
was subsequently divided into Phrygia Major on 
the south, and Phrygia Minor or Epictetus 
[acquired) on the north-west. The Romans di¬ 
vided the province into three districts : Phrygia 
Salutaris on the east, Phrygia Pacatiana on the 
west, and Phrygia Katakekaumene [the burnt) in 
the middle. The country, as defined by the 
specified limits, is for the most part level, and very 
abundant in com, fruit, and wine. It had a 
peculiar and celebrated breed of cattle, and the 
fine raven black wool of the sheep around Laodicea 
on the Lycus was in high repute. The Moeander 
and the Hermus were its chief rivers. The Phry¬ 
gians were a very ancient people, and are sup¬ 
posed to have formed, along with the Pelasgi, the 
aborigines of Asia Minor. Jews from Phrygia were 
present in Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. io), and the province was afterwards twice 
traversed by St. Paul in his missionary journeys 
(Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23). The cities of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colosste, mentioned in the N. T., 
belonged to Phrygia, and Antioch in Pisidia was 
also within its limits (see the names). Rosen- 
miiller, Bill. Geog ., iii. 43-45 ; Winer, Real-wor- 
terbuch ; Leake, Geog . of Asia Minor .—J. K. 

PHUT (t^D ; Sept. <£oi} 5 ), a son of Ham (Gen. 
x. 6), progenitor of an African people of the same 
name, sometimes rendered ‘ Lybia ’ (Jer. xlvi. 9 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxx. 5 ; xxxviii. 5 ; Neh. iii. 9). 
[Ham.] 

PPIYGELLUS. [Hermogenes.] 

PHYLACTERIES (< pvXcucrripia ), small square 
boxes made either of parchment or black calf-skin, 
in which are enclosed slips of parchment or vellum 
with Exod. xiii. 2-20, 11 -17 ; Deut. vi. 4-9, 13-22, 
written on them, and which are worn on the head 
and the left arm by every Jew on week-day morn¬ 
ings during the time of prayer. 

1. Na?ne and its signification .—The Greek term 
<Pv\aKTr)piov =phylactery is a later expression used 
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in the N. T. for the 0 . T. word DiDplft, plur. 
DSDID, which is rendered prayer-fillets , 

by the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and 
Jonathan b. Uzziel, as well as by the unanimous 
voice of Jewish tradition. It is now generally 
agreed by lexicographers that, according to the 

analogy of ^33, which stands for ^3^3, and 33 ; )3 
which stands for 3333 , and which are formed by the 
reduplication of the two chief radical letters, DSDTD 
stands for J 13 LD 3 LD, from f] 1 l 3 , to bind round (Ewald, 

Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache , sec. 158 c), and 
that it denotes a tie, a band , a frontlet. The Sept. 

in all the three instances in which p3 

occurs (Exod. xiii. 16 ; Deiit. vi. 8; xi. 18), 
renders it by aaaXevTov 7 rpb 6 <pfoa\p.£)v aov, a fixture 
before thine eyes , with which Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion agree. The rendering of Aquila, els arl- 
vclktcl, for an immovable (comp. Montfaucon, 
Hexapla , nota ad vers.) is to the same effect. Philo 
(ii. 358), however, translates it (reibfxeva 7 rpb 6 <p§-a\- 
and afterwards adds that it is to be a constant 
pendulum (craXov ixlrio ravra Kivovfxevov) to sum¬ 
mon the sight by its motion to a very clear inspec¬ 
tion. Herzfeld (Geschichte des Volkes Israel , ii. 224) 
infers from this that Philo must either have read 
c raXevTOP in the Sept., or taken the a before it as 
intensitive , and assigns to PjlLD the sense of to move 
backwards andforwards , vindicating for JYlDtDlD the 
meaning of pendulum , pendent ornament. Herzfeld, 
moreover, maintains that this rendering is more in 
harmony with the little houses , or square boxes , con¬ 
stituting the phylacteries, and that it escapes the 
following objections to the current rendering of it by 
binding round: i. In the phylacteries the box in the 
front is the principal part, and not the strap round 
the head which holds it ; and ii. The DSDID is to 
be 4 betiveen the eyes ,’ which does not tally with 

forehead tie [Stirnbinde). The name p^ 3 D, prayer- 
fillets ■, by which the Chaldee paraphrases and the 

Syriac version (^-Zi£)Z) render ITlSDID, and which 

is the common appellation for the phylacteries 
among the Jews to the piesent day, owes its origin 
to the fact that the phylacteries are worn during 

prayer time. lienee the plural P^SH has the 
masculine termination to distinguish it from the 

feminine ID^sri, which denotes prayers , just as 
the plural masculine denotes psalms , in con¬ 

tradistinction to the feminine plural rf6nn, p'ciise. 

2. The manner in which the 'phylacteries are 
made and used. — As the Mosaic law (Exod. xiii. 
16; Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18) gives no specific directions 
how the phylacteries are to be made, but simply says 
that they are to be of a double nature, viz., for the 
hand and between the eyes, the Jewish canons have 
enacted minute regulations about the arrangement 
and use of them. A piece of leather is soaked, 
stretched on a square block cut for the purpose, 
sewed together with gut-strings while wet, and left 
on the block till it is dried and stiffened, so that 
when it is taken off it forms a (1Y3) square leather 
box ( Jerusalem Megilla , iv. 9). As the Mosaic code 
enjoins one for the hand and another for the head, 
two such boxes (DTD) are requisite for making the 
phylacteries. The box of which the phylactery 


for the hand (T n^SD) is made has no inscrip¬ 
tion outside, and only one cell inside, wherein is 
deposited a parchment strip with the four following 
sections written thereon in four columns, each 
column having seven lines. On column i. is written 
Exod. xiii. 1-10, treating on the sanctification of the 
first-born, and containing the injunction about the 
phylacteries; on col. ii. Exod. xiii. 11-16, which 
also treats on the sanctification of the first-bom, 
and repeats the injunction about the phylacteries ; 
on col. iii. Deut. vi. 4-9, enjoining that the law 
and the command about the phylacteries should be 
inculcated into the minds of the rising generation ; 
and on col. iv. is written Deut. xi. 13-21, describ¬ 
ing the blessing attached to the keeping of the law, 
and to the observance of the command about the 
phylacteries. The order, therefore, of the passages 
of Scripture is as follows :— 


iv. 

iii. 

ii. 

i. 

Deut. xi. 13-21 

Deut. vi. 4-9 

Ex. xiii. 11-16 

Ex. xiii. 1-10 


The slip is rolled up, put inside, tied with white 
and well-washed hairs of a calf or cow, generally 
obtained from the tail, and put into the box; a flap 
connected with the brim is then drawn over the 
open part and sewed firmly down to the thick leather 
brim, in such a manner as to form a loop on one 
side, through which passes a very long leather strap 



(nyiYI),* wherewith the phylactery is fastened to 
the arm. The box of which the phylactery for the 


* The writer of the article Frontlets = Phylac¬ 
teries , in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible , is mis¬ 
taken when he says that ‘ Hebrew letters were 
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head H^DD) is made has on the outside 

to the right the regular three-pronged letter Shin , 
being an abbreviation for *H 5 ^, the Almighty , and 
on the left side a four-pronged letter Shin ( Sabbath , 
28 b). In the inside are four cells, in which are 
deposited four slips of parchment, whereon are 
written the same four passages of Scripture as on 
the one slip in the phylactery for the hand. The 
box is closed in the same manner, and a thong 
passes through the loop, with which it is fastened 
to the head. 




434. Phylactery for the Head. 


The phylacteries, like the Mezuza , i. e., the 
scrolls on the door-posts, must be written in He¬ 
brew characters, whilst the law may be written in 
Greek (Mishna Megilla , i. 8). Every Jew, from 
the time that he is thirteen years of age, when he 
is considered a member of the congregation pH 
ITOD), is obliged to wear the phylacteries during 
the time of morning prayer, every day except on 
Sabbath and festivals. Before commencing his 


inscribed on the thongs (ITIJW),’ as may be 
seen from an inspection of a phylactery, or from 
Maimonides’ treatise on the subject. He is equally 
mistaken when he refers to the Mishna for * fur¬ 
ther frivolities’ on the phylacteries, and ‘especially 
in the treatise called Rosh Hashanald —this treatise 
in the Mishna does not even mention the bare 
name of phylacteries. That Chrysost., Theophyl., 
and other fathers who knew little of Judaism, and 
still less of Hebrew, should have said that the 
Decalogue was inscribed on the parchments in the 
phylacteries is no wonder ; but that Jerome should 
have committed the same blunder, and that the 
erudite Spencer should have espoused it, is really 
astonishing. 


devotions he first puts on the one on the leit arm 
through the sling formed by the long strap. Hav¬ 
ing fastened it just above the elbow, on the inner 
part of the naked arm, in such a manner that when 
the arm is bent the phylactery may touch the flesh 
and be near the heart, to fulfil the precept, ‘ ye 
shall lay up these words in your heart,’ he first 
twists the long strap three times close to the phy¬ 
lactery, forming a Shin , which stands for the 
Almighty , pronouncing the following benediction : 
‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, king of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us with thy com¬ 
mandments and enjoined us to put on the phylac¬ 
teries.’ He then twists the long leather strap 
seven times around the arm (in the form of two 
Shins , one with three prongs and the other with 
four), and puts on the phylactery on the head, 
placing it exactly in the centre between the eyes 
so as to touch the spot where the hair begins to 
grow, and before he secures it pronounces the fol¬ 
lowing benediction : ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, king of the universe, who hast sanctified 
us with thy commandments, and enjoined upon us 
the command about the phylacteries ;’ and imme¬ 
diately after adjusting it says, ‘ Blessed be the 
name of the glory of his kingdom for ever and 
ever’ (Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka , Hilchoth 
Tephiliin , iv. 5). He then winds the end of the 
long leather strap three times round his middle 
finger, and the remainder round the hand, saying, 
‘ I will betroth thee unto me for ever, yea, I will 
betroth thee unto me in righteousness and in judg¬ 
ment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercy, and 
thou shalt know the Lord’ (Hos. ii. 19). 



There is no special canon about the size of the 
boxes (D^nn) which contain the slips, and thus con¬ 
stitute the phylacteries. They are generally made 
an inch and a half square, and are worn during 
morning prayer, except on Sabbath and festivals, 
because these days being themselves a sign (JYIK) 
require no other sign or pledge (Maimonides, ibid. 
iv. 10). The pious Jews who are engaged in the 
study of the law, and in meditations, also wear 
them during these hallowed engagements ; they 
make the phylacteries a little larger than the 
ordinary ones to give more space, and hence more 
distinctness to every letter and word composing 
the writing inside, and walk with the phylacteries 
on from one place to another. The hypocrites 
among the Pharisees imitated this and made their 
phylacteries’more than ordinarily large so as to 
make them conspicuous and visible to any one at 
a distance, thereby to indicate that they were pray¬ 
ing or in holy meditation, which our Saviour re¬ 
buked (Matt, xxiii. 5). If the phylacteries are 
written by an infidel they must be burnt; and if 
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mitten by a Samaritan, an informer, a slave, a 
woman, or a minor, they are unlawful and must 
be shut up (Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth 
Tephillin , i. 13). The Sadducees wore the phy¬ 
lacteries on the forehead or brow, and on the palm 
of the hand (Maimonides, ibid. iv. 3). 

3. Origin and design of the Phylacteries .—It is 
the unanimous voice of Jewish tradition that the 
phylacteries are enjoined in Exod. xiii. 9, 16 ; 
Deut. vi. 8 ; xi. 18. It is true that Rashbam and 
Ibn Ezra (on Exod. xiii. 9), who are followed by De 
Lyra, Calvin, Bishop Patrick, H. Michaelis, Heng- 
stenberg, Keil, etc., take the passages in question in 
a figurative sense. But against this is to be urged 
that—I. It is utterly inconceivable that the same 
declaration should be used four times figuratively, 
there being no parallel for such a usage throughout 
the whole Pentateuch. 2. In two cases out of the 
four (Deut. vi. 9 ; xi. 20), the injunction is fol¬ 
lowed immediately by the command about the 
Mezuza, which is admitted to be literal [Mezuza], 
and it is against all sound rules of exegesis to take 
one command in a figurative and the other in a 
literal sense. 3. In every one of the four instances 
wherein the injunction is given, the expression 
is used, which in all other passages of Scripture 
invariably denotes a visible sign , given either to 
attest an event or doctrine stated in the fore¬ 
going passage, or to serve as a remembrance. 
Now, on the supposition that the whole com¬ 
mandment is to be taken figuratively, it would be 

no sign whatever, and the term [TOT^ could 
not have been substituted for the technical expres¬ 
sion as it is in Exod. xiii. 9. 4. The end 

of the external action enjoined in the first clause 
of Exod. xiii. 9, is immediately introduced in the 

second clause by \Vfcb, * that the law of the Lord 
may be in thy mouth; ’ whereas, as Philippsohn 
rightly remarks, the simple conjunction 1 would be 
required if the preceding words had the same in¬ 
ternal figurative meaning. 5. It was a common 
custom in ancient days for those who engaged in 
military service, or devoted themselves to the wor¬ 
ship of a special deity, to be marked either on the 
forehead or on the hand, or on both (Veget. de 
Milit. , ii. 5 ; Herod., ii. 113 ; Lucian, de Syr. 
dea , 59 ; Asiat. Res ., vii. p. 281, seq.) Thus the 
high-priest, as being especially consecrated to the 
service of Jehovah, had inscribed in the plate on 
the front of his head ‘ Ploliness to the Lord’ 
(Exod. xxviii. 36), the ordinary servants of Jehovah 
were commanded to have a mark (Ezek. ix. 4, 6) ; 
and at the ingathering of Israel we are told that 
even the horses shall have written upon their bells 
‘ Holiness to the Lord ’ (Zech. xiv. 20); whilst the 
worshippers of the beast are represented as bearing 
his inscription on their foreheads and arms (Rev. 
vii. 3; xiii. 16-18; xiv. 9-11 ; xvi. 2 ; xix. 20; 
xx. 4). The Moslems, Nusairieh and Bedawin 
Arabs, to the present day, either tie, or have 
tattooed, on their hands and foreheads, select pas¬ 
sages of the Koran. Sir Stamford Raffles pre¬ 
sented to his cousin, the Rev. Dr. Raffles, a small 
circular copy of the Koran, the size of half a crown, 
which a prince of Djocjocarta, in the isle of Java, 
wore on his arm, and which was taken from him 
when he lay slain on the ground. This remarkable 
copy of the Koran, which is smaller than an ordi¬ 
nary phylactery, is now in the possession of T. 1 


Stamford Raffles, Esq., the son of the late Dr. 
Raffles. It was therefore natural that the Mosaic 
law, which forbids tattooing (Lev. xix. 28), should 
appropriate, for the service of the Most High, the 
innocent and generally prevailing custom, which 
the lawgiver could not eradicate, of wearing orna¬ 
ments and tokens, with inscriptions declaring that 
they belonged to Jehovah, and that the Lord is 
their Redeemer (Thomson, The Land and the Book , 
ed. London, pp. 67, 98). This universal custom 
would of itself be sufficient argument for taking 
the injunction in its literal sense, even if we had not 
the support of the ancient versions and the unde¬ 
viating practice of the synagogue ; and be it re¬ 
membered, that even the Sadducees, who rejected 
tradition, and adhered to the simple meaning of 
the law, also wore phylacteries. As to the phrase 

mi? by D 31 "D, Prov. iii. 3, etc., which is fre¬ 
quently quoted in support of the spiritual meaning, 
it must be observed that it too is to be taken lite¬ 
rally, inasmuch as rv6 does not denote the external 
front of the breast , but the tablet which the ancients 
wore on their hearts. It is the same as DpJiD, which 
so frequently occurs in the Mishna (comp. Kelim , 
xxiv. 7), and which the Greeks called TUva^, and 
the Romans Pugillares. This tablet , when made 

of wood, was called (Is. xxx. 8 ; Habak. ii. 2); 

when of metal, was termed (Is. viii. 1), and 
when it was of stone it was denominated D'OHN. 
The argument of Spencer, that because the Septua- 
gint renders niDDlD by acrcLXevTa, and not (pvXax- 
TT/pta, therefore this version did not understand it 
literally, ‘ inter eos (qui legem illam sensu tantum 
metaphorico exponendam censuerunt) LXX. cum 
primis notandi veniunt, qui quod in Moisi est 
miDLDILD ipsi non (pLXaKTrjpia sed dcraXeura trans- 
tulerunt’ (de Leg. Hebrceor. ritual. , L. iv. c. 2), 
ignores the fact that (pvXaKThpia is a term which 
obtained at a much later period as an equivalent 

for Josephus, too, who like all the ancient 

and modern Jews takes the injunction literally, 
does not render niGDlD by <j>vXaKTrjpia ( Antiq. 
iv. 8. 13). The fact is, that in veiy early days 
there was no fixed and technical term for those 
frontlets. Hence Herzfeld ( Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , ii. 223) has rightly pointed out that the 
phylacteries are meant in 2 Kings xi. 12, where 
the high-priest is said to have put upon Joash 4 the 
crown and the ;’ and Duschak ( Josephus und 
die Tradition , p. 85) supposes that the Tephillin 
are meant by miyn *Yli (Is. viii. 16). The in¬ 
junction about the phylacteries was so generally 
observed among the Jews after the Babylonish 
captivity, that the writers of them found it a 
most lucrative business. Henc~ we are told that 
‘ twenty-four fast days were ordained by the Great 
Synagogue, in order that the writers of the scrolls 
of the law, the phylacteries, and the mezuzas, might 
not grow rich, inasmuch as they were not allowed 
to write them on these days’ (Pesachwi, 50 b). In 
harmony with the design of the phylacteries, Mai¬ 
monides beautifully propounds their utility, when 
he remarks : 1 the sacred influence of the phylac¬ 
teries is very great; for as long as one wears them 
on his head and arm he is obliged to be meek, 
God-fearing, must not suffer himself to be earned 
away by laughter or idle talk, nor indulge in evil 
thoughts ; but must turn his attention to the words 
of truth and uprightness. ’ The blunder which has 
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been propagated by the learned Spencer, and 
which is repeated by Winer ( Biblisches Realworter- 
buck, s. v. Phylakterien ), Dean Alford (on Matt, 
xxiii. 5), and others, based upon a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the Chaldee paraphrase of the Song of 
Songs viii. 3, has led Mr. Farrar (in Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible) to make the positive but 
erroneous assertion— 4 that phylacteries were used 
as amulets is certain, and was very natural.’ Now 
a careful perusal of the said passage in the Chaldee 
paraphrase will show that it was not the phylacteries 
but the Mezuzas which were used as charms. The 
whole passage is given in English in the article 
Mezuza. 

4. Literature .—Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka, 
Hilchoth Tephillin , sections i.-iv., vol. i. p. 84-92, 
ed. Amsterdam 1702; Spencer, De Leg. Hebrceor. 
ritual ., lib. iv. c. 1-7, p. 1201-1232, ed. Cantabri- 
giae 1727; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
vol. ii. p. 223, seq ., Nordhausen 1837 ; Jewish 
Ritual entitled Derech Ha-Chajim , Vienna 1859, 
p. 24, seq. ; Hochmuth in Ben Chananja , vol. i. 
p. 215, etc., Szegedin 1858.—C. D. G. 

PHYSIC ; PHYSICIANS. There can be no 
question that the Israelites brought some know¬ 
ledge of medicine with them from Egypt, whose 
physicians were celebrated in all antiquity. To 
the state of medical knowledge in that country 
there are indeed some allusions in Scripture, as 
contained in the notice of the corps of physicians 
in the service of Joseph (Gen. 1. 2) ; of the use of 
artificial help and practised mid wives in child¬ 
birth (Exod. i. 16); and of the copious materia 
medica, the * many medicines,’ which their medi¬ 
cal practice had brought into use (Jer. xlvi. 11). 
On the strength of these notices, and in the ab¬ 
sence of equally detailed information respecting 
the state of medicine among the Hebrews, it has 
become usual to bring under the present head all 
that Wilkinson and others tell us respecting the 
medical service of the Egyptians ; but in truth all 
this has little connection with the Hebrews, and 
tends nothing to the illustration of Scripture, ex¬ 
cept in the particular instances to which we have 
referred; for nothing can be more manifest than 
that the state of medicine was very different among 
the Egyptians from what it was among the He¬ 
brews. It is, therefore, better to bring together 
the few facts which are really available, than to 
occupy our space with irrelevant matter. This 
will embrace so much of the Egyptian matter as is 
properly applicable to the subject. 

In Gen. 1. 2, it is said that Joseph 4 commanded 
his servants, the physicians, to embalm his father ; 
and the physicians embalmed Israel.’ By this we 
are not to understand that all the physicians of 
Joseph took part in the operation. The command 
must be considered as addressed to those among 
them to whom this business belonged. It seems 
rather remarkable to find in the household of 
Joseph a considerable number of physicians. War- 
burton [Divine Legation , b. iv. 3-83) compares 
with this account what Herodotus (ii. 84) says of 
the Egyptian physicians— 4 The medicine practice is 
divided among them as follows : each physician is 
for one kind of sickness, and no more; and all 
places are crowded with physicians : for there are 
physicians for the eyes, physicians for the head, 
physicians for the teeth, physicians for the stomach, 
and for internal diseases.’ Therefore, remarks 


Warburton, it ought not to appear strange that 
Joseph had a considerable number of family phy¬ 
sicians. 4 Every great family, as well as every 
city, must needs, as Herodotus expresses it, swarm 
with the faculty. A multitude of these domestics 
would now appear an extravagant piece of state 
even in a first minister, but we see it could not be 
otherwise, when each distemper had its proper 
physician.’ The renown of the Egyptian phy¬ 
sicians, in ancient times, may be sufficiently illus¬ 
trated by the fact that Cyrus had a physician sent 
him from Egypt, and Darius always had Egyptian 
physicians at his court (Herodot. iii. I. 291). On 
this subject see Plin. Hist. Nat., vii. 57, xxvi. 3, 
xxix. 30 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , iii. 39°-394 \ 
Hengstenberg, D. Bucher Moses u. Aegypten , pp. 
70, 71 ; Sprengel, Gescht. d. Alte Welt., i. 62. 

In the early stage of medical practice attention 
was confined among all nations to surgical aid and 
external applications : even down to a compara¬ 
tively late period outward maladies appear to have 
been the chief subjects of medical treatment among 
the Hebrews (Is. i. 6 ; Ezek. xxx. 21 ; 2 Kings 
viii. 29; ix. 15); and although they were not 
altogether without remedies for internal or even 
mental disorders (2 Chron. xvi. 12 ; I Sam. xvi. 
16), they seem to have made but little progress in 
this branch of the healing art. The employment 
of the physician was, however, very general both 
before and after the exile (2 Chron. xvi. 12; Jer. 
viii. 22 ; Sirach xxxviii. 1 ; Mark v. 26; comp. 
Luke iv. 23 ; v. 31 ; viii. 43). 

The medicines most in use were salves, particu¬ 
larly balms (Jer. viii. 21; xlvi. 11 ; comp. Prosper 
Alpinus, Med. HIpypt., p. 118), plasters or poul¬ 
tices (2 Kings xx. 7 ; comp. Plin. xxiii. 63), oil- 
baths (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. i. 33. 5 5 21 • 6 ; 

T. Bab. tit Berachoth, i. 2), mineral baths (Joseph. 
Antiq. xvii. 6. 5; Vita , 16; De Bell. Jud. i. 33. 
5 ; ii. 21. 6; comp. John v. 2, seq.), river bathing 
(2 Kings v. 10). Of remedies for internal com¬ 
plaints, some notion may be formed from the Tal- 
mudical intimations of things lawful and unlawful to 
be done on the Sabbath day. They were mostly 
very simple, such as our old herbalists would have 
been disposed to recommend. For instance:— 4 It is 
unlawful to eat Greek hyssop on the Sabbath, be¬ 
cause it is not food fit for healthy people ; but man 
may eat wild rosemary, and drink D 1 DX 

(‘ bloom of the herbs ; ’ some plant regarded as an 
antidote against pernicious liquids); a man may 
eat of any kind of food as medicine, and drink any 

kind of herbage, except water of dekalwi 

[i. e. , 4 water of trees,’ that is, from a spring between 
two trees, the first draught of which was believed 
to promote digestion, the second to be laxative, 
and the third an emetic), and of D'HpJJ DID, cos 
ikkarijn (a mucilage or ointment of pulverised 
herbs and gum in wine), as these are only remedies 
for the jaundice ; but a man may drink the water 
of dekalim for thirst, and may anoint himself with 
the oil of ikkarijn , but not as a remedy. He who. 
has the toothache must not rinse his teeth with 
vinegar, but he may wash them as usual [i. e., dip 
something in vinegar, and rub them), and if he 
gets cured, he does get cured. lie who has pains 
in his loins must not rub them with wine or vine¬ 
gar ; he may, however, anoint them with any kind 
of oil, except rose-oil. Princes may anoint (dress) 
their wounds with rose-oil, as they are in the habit 
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of anointing themselves on other days’ (T. Bab. 
tit. Sabbath ., fol. no; comp. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
' in Matt. v. 26). 

Amulets were also much in use among the Jews ; 
the character of which may be shown from the 
same source :—* It is permitted [even on the Sab¬ 
bath] to go out with the egg of a grasshopper, or 
the tooth of a fox, or the nail of one who has been 
hanged, as medical remedies ’ ( T Bab. tit. Sab¬ 
bath., fol. 4. 2). Strict persons, however, dis¬ 
countenanced such practices as belonging to ‘ the 
ways of the Amorites.’ Enchantments were also 
employed by those who professed the healing art, 
especially in diseases of the mind ; and they were 
much in the habit of laying their hands upon the 
patient (2 Kings v. n ; Joseph. Antiq. ii. 5). 

The part taken by the priest in the judgment on 
leprosy, etc., has led to an impression that the 
medical art was in the hands of the Levitical body. 
This may in some degree be true ; not because 
they were Levites, but because they, more than 
any other Hebrews, had leisure, and sometimes 
inclination, for learned pursuits. The acts pre¬ 
scribed for the priest by the law do not, however, 
of themselves prove anything on this point, as the 
inspection of leprosy belonged rather to sanitary 
police than to medicine—although it was certainly 
necessary that the inspecting priest should be able 
to discriminate, according to the rules laid down in 
the law, the diagnosis of the disease placed under 
his control (Lev. xiii. 13 ; xiv. 15). The priests 
themselves were apt to take colds, etc., from being 
obliged to minister at all times of the year with 
naked feet; whence there was in latter times a 
medical inspector attached to the temple to attend 
to their complaints (Kail, De Morbis Sacerdot. V. 
T. ; Lightfoot, p. 781). 

Of anatomical knowledge some faint traces may 
be discerned in such passages as Job x. 8, seq. 
It does not appear that the Hebrews were in the 
habit of opening dead bodies to ascertain the causes 
of death. We know that the Egyptians were so, 
and their practice of embalmment must have given 
them much anatomical knowledge (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt. , iii. 392). But to the acquisition of 
such knowledge there were great obstacles among 
a people to whom simple contact with a corpse 
conveyed pollution. Besides the authorities cited, 
see F. Borner, Dissert, de Statu Medicince ap. Vett. 
Ebr., 1755; Sprengel, De Medicina Ebrcsor., 
1789; Mead, Medica Sacra, 1755 ; Schmidt, Bibl. 
Medic. ; Norberg, De Medicina Arabian, in Opusc. 
Acad. iii. 404, seq. ; see also Diseases of the 
Jews, and the names of diseases in the present 
work.—J. K. 

PI-BESETH (nD 3 '3 ; Sept. Botf/Saoros), a 

city of Egypt, named with several others in Ezek. 
xxx. 17. According to the Sept., which is followed 
by the Vulgate, it is the same with Bubastus, which 
was the principal town of the Nomos Bubastites 
(Plin., Hist. Nat., v. 9 ; Ptol. iv. 5). Bubastus 
itself is evidently a corruption of Pi-bast, Pi being 
the Egyptian article ; and Pi-beseth seems also to 
be manifestly no other than a corrupt reading of 
the same Egyptian name (Wilkinson’s Modern 
Egypt'i i* 4 2 7 )- That name was derived from the 
goddess Bubastis (Copt. Pascht), whom the Greeks 
identified with their Artemis. A great festive pil¬ 
grimage was yearly made to her temple in this 
place by great numbers of people (Herod., ii. 5-9). 


Bubastus is described with unusual minuteness by 
Herodotus (ii. 137, 138) ; and Wilkinson assures 
us that the outlines of his account may still be veri¬ 
fied. The city was taken by the Persians, who 
destroyed the walls (Diod. Sic., xvi. 51) ; but it 
was still a place of some consideration under the 
Romans. It was near Bubastus that the canal 
leading to Arsinoe (Suez) opened to the Nile 
(Herod, ii. 138); and although the mouth was 
afterwards often changed and taken more south¬ 
ward, it has now returned to its first locality, as 
the present canal of Tel-el-Wadee commences in 
the vicinity of Tel Basta. This Tel Basta, which 
undoubtedly represents Bubastus, is in N. lat. 30° 
36'; E. long. 31 0 33. The site is occupied by 
mounds of great extent, which consist of the crude 
brick houses of the town, with the usual heaps of 
broken pottery. The temple, of which Herodotus 
states that, although others in Egypt were larger 
and more magnificent, none were more beautiful, 
is entirely destroyed; but the remaining stones,* 
being of the finest red granite, confirm the histo¬ 
rian s testimony (Wilkinson, Modern Epypt., i. 300, 
427-429; Ritter, Erdkunde, i. 825).—J. K. 

PIECE OF GOLD. This phrase occurs only 
once in the A. V. in a passage respecting Naaman 
the Syrian, who takes on his visit to the king of 
Israel, ‘ ten talents of silver and six thousand pieces 
of gold and ten changes of raiment ’ (2 Kings v. 5). 
In several other passages of a similar kind, the 
A. V. supplies the word ‘shekels’ (Num. vii. 14 
20, 26, 32, 38, 44, 50, 56, 62, 68, 74, 80, 86; 
Judg. vni. 26; 1 Kings x. 16; 2 Chron. iii. 9; 
1 Chron. xxi. 25 ; for this last passage see Piece 
of Silver); and as similar expressions are also 
found respecting silver, the word understood in 
the case of Naaman would also probably be 
‘shekels,’ rather than an indefinite word like 
‘pieces.’ There is not much doubt that a weight 
is intended in all the passages above given, where 
the A. V. has supplied the word ‘shekels;’ and 
it is extremely likely that a weight of gold is also 
meant in the passage relating to Naaman, for 
coined money was not invented at the time, nor 
can it have existed in Palestine before the taking 
of Samaria by the Assyrians (b.c. 721). Indeed^ 
it is more probable that it was unknown till the 
Persian period [Adarconim ; Money]. Rings 
of gold may have been employed, as among the 
Egyptians, but there is no evidence that they bore 
any name, since the practice was to weigh money 
(cf. Is. xlvi. 6; Deut. xxv. 15; Gen. xliii. 21), 
though as regards the silver, it seems almost im¬ 
possible that large sums could have been weighed 
(Exod. xxxviii. 26), and individual pieces of differ¬ 
ent denominations are more than once alluded to 
(Exod. xxx. IS; I Sam. ix. 8, 9) [Money]. 
Taking these facts into consideration, it seems pre¬ 
ferable to render what the A. V. gives as ‘ pieces 
of gold’ by ‘shekels of gold.’—F. W. M. 

PIECE OF SILVER. This phrase occurs 
both in the A. V. of the O. T. and N. T., and 
consequently must be separately considered. 

1. I he word ‘pieces’ has been supplied in the 
A. V. for a word understood in the Hebrew. The 
rendering is always ‘a thousand,’ or the like, ‘of 
silver’ (Gen. xx. 16; xxxvii. 28; xlv. 22 ; Judg. 
ix. 4; xvi. 5 ; 2 Kings vi. 25 ; Song of Solomon 
vm. ii; Iios. iii. 2; Zech. xi. 12, 13). The 
phrase in these passages, excepting the first three, 
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is rendered by the LXa. apybpiov or dpyvpos 
(Zecli. 1 . c.), and all by the Vulg. argenieus. The 
first is rendered by the LXX. dLSpaxv-ct, whilst the 
two following are given as xp^croDs, but apparently 
without any reason. In similar passages, the word 
‘shekels’ occurs in the Hebrew, and they are 
either in the Pentateuch, or speak of important 
purchases, taxation, etc. The purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah by Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 15, 
16), that of the threshing-floor and oxen of Araunah 
by David for fifty shekels of silver (2 Sam. xxiv. 
24, elsewhere stated to have been purchased for 
six hundred shekels of gold, I Chron. xxi. 25), 
and that of the field of IPanameel by Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxii. 9)3 taxation (Lev. xxvii. 3, 6, 16; 
2 Kings xv. 20; Neh. v. 15); fines for offences 
(Exod. xxi. 32); and, lastly, the robbery by Achan 
(Josh. vii. 21). In other passages, the A. V. 
supplies the word ‘shekels’ instead of ‘pieces’ 
(Deut. xxii. 19, 29; Judg. xvii. 2, 3, 4, 10; 2 Sam. 
xviii. II, 12), and no doubt correctly. Nearly all 
these passages relate to weight, one may allude to 
actual ‘coin’ (Neh. v. 15), and the term ‘pieces’ 
is inaccurate when applied to either. Hence it 
maybe assumed that ‘shekel’ or ‘shekels’ is the 
word understood in all c :s. 

There are, however, two exceptional passages, 
where a word equivalent to ‘piece’ or ‘pieces’ is 
found in the Hebrew. The first occurs in 1 Sam. 
ii. 36, where the phrase ‘piece of silver’ is taken 
from the Hebrew F|D 3 PH UN, rendered in the 

LXX. by 6{3o\ov apyvptov, and in the Vulg. by 
minimum argenteum . The m’UN, so called from 

“( 3 N, ‘to collect,’ may be the same as the m 3 . It 

is also translated by the LXX. 6j3o\os , and by 
the Vulg. obelus. The second is in the Psalms 
(lxviii. 30), and the phrase ‘ pieces of silver’ is 
translated from the Hebrew (Heb. ver. 

32), which is rendered in the LXX. and Vulg. 
simply by apybpiov and argentum. The word ^”1, 

from pn, ‘to break in pieces,’ must mean a frag¬ 
ment or piece broken off. In neither case can 
these passages imply a coin. 

We must also notice the employment in the A. V. 
of the word ‘ piece,’ or ‘ pieces of money,’ or 
‘ silver,’ in the three following passages (Gen. xxxiii. 
19; Josh. xxiv. 22; Job xlii. 11), being the 
translation of the Hebrew rendered by the 

LXX. and Vulg. ‘ lambs.’ The Kesilah was 
evidently a piece of silver of unknown weight 
[Kesitah]. 

2. Two words are rendered in the N. T. by the 
phrase ‘ piece of silver,’ dpax^, Vulg. drachma , 
and apyvpiov, Vulg. argenteus , denarius. 

(i.) The first occurs in St. Luke xv. 8, ‘ Either 
what woman having ten pieces of silver (dpaxP'O.s 
5 ^/ca), if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, 
and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she 
find it ?’ Here it is correctly rendered, as at the 
time of St. Luke the Attic drachm was equivalent 
to the Roman denarius [Drachm ; Denarius]. 

(ii.) The second word occurs in two passages 
(A), the account of the betrayal of our Lord for 
‘ thirty pieces of silver’ (Matt. xxvi. 15 ; xxvii. 3, 
5, 6, 9). These have usually been considered to 
have been denarii, but another suggestion has 
recently been made by Mr. Poole (Dr. Smith’s Diet, 
of the Bible, art. ‘Piece of Silver’). The parallel 


passage in Zechariah (xi. 12, 13), where we have 
supposed ‘ shekels’ to be understood (see above), 
and which is translated by the LXX. ‘ thirty silvers’ 
(rpuiKovTa apyvpov s)), may throw some light upon the 
subject; whilst it is observable that ‘ thirty shekels 
of silver’ was the price of blood to be paid in the 
case of a servant accidentally killed (Exod. xxi. 32). 
Mr. Poole proposes to explain the passage in St. 
Matthew as ‘ thirty shekels of silvernot as cur¬ 
rent shekels, but as tetradrachms of the Attic stan¬ 
dard of Greek cities of Syria and Phoenicia. These, 
at the time of Augustus, had fallen to be equal to 
the Phoenician didrachm, and the shekels and half 
shekels of Simon Maccabeus [Money] are uni¬ 
formly of the same weight as this Attic tetradrachm 
and its half, so that Josephus (. Antiq . iii. 8. 2) 
speaks of the shekel as equal to four Attic drachms 
(or denarii) [Drachm]. These tetradrachms were 
common at the time of our Lord, and of them the 
stater (rendered in the A. V. ‘ piece of money,’ 
Matt. xvii. 27), was no doubt a specimen [Stater]. 
It is therefore most likely that the ‘ thirty pieces 
of silver’ for which our Lord was betrayed, were 
rather Attic tetradrachms than denarii. In the 
A. V. of St. Matthew the prophecy as to the ‘ thirty 
pieces of silver’ is ascribed to Jeremiah. It has 
been thought to have been quoted from memory 
and inaccurately (Alford, in toe .); but it is to be 
remarked, that the Syriac version omits the proper 
name, and merely says, ‘ the prophet;’ hence a 
copyist might have inserted the wrong name. 
(B) The second passage where the word apyvpiov 
occurs is in the Acts (xix. 19), where the price of 
the conjuring books that were burnt is valued at 
‘ fifty thousand pieces of silver.’ The Vulgate has 
accurately rendered the phrase by denarii , as there 
is no doubt that these pieces are intended. 

The word apybpiov in the N. T. has been in 
many other cases translated in the A. V. ‘money’ 
(Matt. xxv. 18, 27; xxviii. 12, 15; Mark xiv. 11 ; 
Luke ix. 3 ; xix. 23 ; xxii. 5 ; Acts iii. 6; vii. 16 ; 
viii. 20 ; xix. 19 ; xx. 33 ; 1 Pet. i. 18), though 
for the same English word the Greek xaX/cous 
(Mark vi. 8 ; xii. 41) and XPV^ (Acts iv. 37 ; viii. 
18, 20; xxiv. 26) also occur [Money].—F. W. M. 

PIGEON. [Yoneh ; Tor.] 

PI-HAHIROTPI (rfvnn '>2), a place near the 

northern end of the Gulf of Suez, east of Baal- 
zephon (Exod. xiv. 2, 9 ; Num. xxxiii. 7). The 
Iiebrew signification of the words would be equi¬ 
valent to ‘ mouth of the caverns ; ’ but it is doubt¬ 
less an Egyptian name, and as such would signify 
a ‘ place where grass or sedge grows.’ Jablonsky, 
Of use., i. 447; ii. 159, comp. Gesen., T/iesaur ._, 
s. v. [Exodus.] 

PILATE, Pontius, was the sixth Roman Pro¬ 
curator of Judaea (Matt, xxvii. 2 ; Mark xv. 1 ; 
Luke iii. 1 ; John xviii. xix.), under whom our 
Lord taught, suffered, and died (Acts iii. 13 ; iv. 
27 ; xiii. 28 ; 1 Tim. vi. 13 ; Tacit. Annal. xv. 
44). The testimony of Tacitus on this point is no 
less clear than it is important; for it fixes beyond 
a doubt the time when the foundations of our re¬ 
ligion were laid. The words of the great historian 
are : Auctor nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio imperi- 
tante, per Procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio 
affectus est—‘ The author of that name (Christian) 
or sect was Christ, who was capitally punished in 
the reign of Tiberius by Pontius Pilate.’ 
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Pilate was the successor of Valerius Gratus, and 
governed Judsea, as we have seen, in the reign of 
Tiberius. He held his office for a period of ten 
years. The agreement on this point between the 
accounts in the N. T. and those supplied by 
Josephus is entire and satisfactory. It has been 
exhibited in detail by the learned, accurate, and 
candid Lardner (vol. i. 150-389, Lond. 1827). 

Pilate’s conduct in his office was in many respects 
highly culpable. Josephus has recorded two in¬ 
stances in which Pilate acted very tyrannically 
{Antiq. xviii. 3. 1; comp. De Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 2, 
seq.) in regard to the Jews. ‘ But now Pilate, the 
Procurator of Judsea, removed the army from 
Caesarea to Jerusalem, to take their winter quarters 
there, in order to abolish.the Jewish laws. So he 
introduced Caesar’s effigies, which were upon the 
ensigns, and brought them into the city ; whereas 
our law forbids us the very making of images; on 
which account the former procurators were wont 
to make their entry into the city with such ensigns 
as had not those ornaments. Pilate was the first 
who brought those images to Jerusalem, and set 
them up there : which was done without the know¬ 
ledge of the people, because it was done in the 
night-time ; but, as soon as they knew it, they came 
in multitudes to Caesarea, and interceded with Pilate 
many days, that he would remove the images; and 
when he would not grant their requests, because 
this would tend to the injury of Caesar, while they 
yet persevered in their request, on the sixth day he 
ordered his soldiers to have their weapons privately, 
while he came and sat upon his judgment-seat; 
which seat was so prepared in the open place of 
the city, that it concealed the army that lay ready 
to oppress them : and when the Jews petitioned him 
again, he gave a signal to the soldiers to encom¬ 
pass them round, and threatened that their punish¬ 
ment should be no less than immediate death, un¬ 
less they would leave off disturbing him, and go 
their ways home. But they threw themselves on 
the ground, and laid their necks bare, and said 
they would take their death very willingly, rather 
than the wisdom of their laws should be trans¬ 
gressed ; upon which Pilate was deeply affected 
with their resolution to keep their laws inviolable, 
and presently commanded the images to be carried 
back from Jerusalem to Caesarea.’ 

* Put Pilate undertook to bring a current of 
water to Jerusalem, and did it with the sacred 
money, and derived the origin of the stream from 
a distance of 200 furlongs. However, the Jews 
were not pleased with what had been done about 
this water; and many ten thousands of the people 
got together, and made a clamour against him, 
and insisted that he should leave off that design. 
Some of them also used reproaches, and abused 
the man, as crowds of such people usually do. 
So he habited a great number of his soldiers in 
their habit, who carried daggers under their gar¬ 
ments, and sent them to a place where they might 
surround them. He bid the Jews himself go away; 
but they boldly casting reproaches upon him, he 
gave the soldiers that signal which had been be¬ 
forehand agreed on, who laid upon them much 
greater blows than Pilate had commanded them, 
and equally punished those that were tumultuous 
and those that were not; nor did they spare them 
in the least; and since the people were unarmed, 
and were caught by men prepared for what they 
were about, there were a great number of them 


slain by this means, and others of them ran away 
wounded. And thus an end was put to this 
sedition.’ 

‘We have,’ says Lardner, ‘another attempt of 
Pilate’s of the same nature, mentioned in the letter 
which Agrippa the elder sent to Caligula, as this 
letter is given us by Philo. In some particulars it 
has a great resemblance with the story Josephus 
has told of Pilate’s bringing the ensigns into Jeru¬ 
salem, and in others it is very different from it ; 
which has given occasion to some learned men to 
suppose that Philo has been mistaken. For my 
own part, as I make no doubt but Josephus’s ac¬ 
count of the ensigns is true, so I think that Philo 
may also be relied on for the truth of a fact he has 
mentioned, as happening in his own time in Judsea, 
and, consequently, I judge them to be two differ¬ 
ent facts.’ 

Agrippa, reckoning up to Caligula the several 
favours conferred on the Jews by the imperial 
family, says : ‘ Pilate was Procurator of Judsea. 
He, not so much out of respect to Tiberius as a 
malicious intention to vex the people, dedicates 
gilt shields, and places them in Herod’s palace 
within the holy city. There was no figure upon 
them, nor anything else which is forbidden, except 
an inscription, which expressed these two things— 
the name of the person who dedicated them, and 
of him to whom they were dedicated. When the 
people perceived what had been done, they de¬ 
sired that this innovation of the shields might be 
rectified; that their ancient customs, which had 
been preserved through so many ages, and had 
hitherto been untouched by kings and emperors, 
might not now be violated. He refused their 
demands with roughness, such was his temper, 
fierce and untractable. They then cried out, Do 
not you raise a sedition yourself? do not you dis¬ 
turb the peace by your illegal practices ? It is not 
Tiberius’s pleasure that any of our laws should be 
broken in upon. If you have received any edict 
or letter from the emperor to this purpose, produce 
it, that we may leave you, and depute an embassy 
to him, and entreat him to revoke his orders. 
This put him out of all temper; for he was afraid 
that if they should send an embassy they might 
discover the many mal-administrations of his go¬ 
vernment, his extortions, his unjust decrees, his 
inhuman cruelties. This reduced him to the 
utmost perplexity. On the one hand, he was 
afraid to remove things that had been once dedi¬ 
cated, and was also unwilling to do a favour to 
men that were his subjects; and, on the other 
hand, he knew very well the inflexible severity of 
Tiberius. The chief men of the nation observing 
this, and perceiving that he repented of what he 
had done, though he endeavoured to conceal it, 
wrote a most humble and submissive letter to 
Tiberius. It is needless to say how he was pro¬ 
voked when he read the account of Pilate’s speeches 
and threatenings, the event showing it sufficiently. 
For he soon sent a letter to Pilate, reprimanding 
him for so audacious a proceeding; requiring, 
also, that the shields should be removed. And, 
accordingly, they were carried from the metropolis 
to Caesarea by the sea-side, called Sebaste, from 
your great-grandfather, that they might be placed 
in the temple there consecrated to him, and there 
they were reposited.’ 

To the Samaritans, also, Pilate conducted him¬ 
self unjustly and cruelly. His own misconduct led 
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the Samaritans to take a step which in itself does 
not appear seditious or revolutionary, when Pilate 
seized the opportunity to slay many of the people, 
not only in the fight which ensued, but also in 
cold blood after they had given themselves up. 

4 But when this tumult was appeased, the Sa¬ 
maritan senate sent an embassy to Vitellius, now 
president of Syria, and accused Pilate of the 
murder of those who had been slain. So Vitellius 
sent Marcellus, a friend of his, to take care of the 
affairs of Judsea, and ordered Pilate to go to Rome 
to answer before the emperor to the accusations of 
the Jews. Pilate, when he had tarried ten years 
in Judma, made haste to Rome, and this in obedi¬ 
ence to the orders of Vitellius, which he durst not 
contradict; but, before he could get to Rome, 
Tiberius was dead’ (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 4. 2). 
This removal took place before the Passover in 
a.d. 36, probably about September or October 
A. D. 35; Pilate must, therefore, as he spent ten 
years in Judsea, have entered on his government 
about October A.D. 25, or at least before the 
Passover A.D. 26, in the twelfth year of Tiberius’s 
sole empire (compare Lardner, i. 391, seq.; Winer, 
Real-worterb.) 

To be put out of his government by Vitellius, 
on the complaints of the people of his province, 
must have been a very grievous mortification to 
Pilate; and though the emperor was dead before 
he reached Rome, he did not long enjoy such im¬ 
punity as guilt permits ; for, as Eusebius ( Chron ., 
p. 78) states, he shortly afterwards made away 
with himself out of vexation for his many mis¬ 
fortunes (TroLidkais Trepnreaibv (rvfjL<p 6 pa.Ls). 

It is a matter of considerable importance in re¬ 
gard to the exposition of the N. T., to define ac¬ 
curately what relation the Jews stood in during the 
ministry of Christ in particular to their Roman 
masters. Lardner has discussed the question with 
a learning and ability which have exhausted the 
subject, and he concludes that the Jews, while 
they retained for the most part their laws and 
customs, both civil and religious, untouched, did 
not possess the power of life and death, which 
was in the hands of the Roman governor, and was 
specifically held by Pilate. Pilate, indeed, bore 
the title of procurator, and the procurator, as 
being a fiscal officer, had not generally the power 
of life and death. 4 But,’ says Lardner (i. comp, 
pp. 83-164), ‘Pilate, though he had the title of 
procurator, had the power of a president. The 
evangelists usually give Pilate, Felix, and Festus 
the title of governor, a general word, and very 
proper, according to the usage of the best writers, 
and of Josephus in particular, in many places.’ 
According to the evangelists, the Jewish council 
having, as they pretended, convicted Jesus of blas¬ 
phemy, and judged him guilty of death, led him 
away to Pilate, and seem to have expected that he 
should confirm their sentence, and sign an order 
that Jesus should be punished accordingly. In¬ 
deed, the accounts found in the Gospels and in other 
authorities, touching the civil condition of the Jews 
at this time, are in strict agreement. We proceed 
to mention another instance of accordance, which 
is still more forcible, as being on a very minute 
point. 

From Matt, xxvii. 19, it appears that Pilate had 
his wife (named probably Procla, or Claudia Pro- 
cula) with him. A partial knowledge of Roman 
history might lead the reader to question the his- 
VOL. ill. 


toric credibility of Matthew in this particular. 
In the earlier periods, and, indeed, so long as the 
Commonwealth subsisted, it was very unusual for 
the governors of provinces to take their wives with 
them (Senec. De Controv. 25), and in the strict 
regulations which Augustus introduced he did not 
allow the favour, except in peculiar and specified 
circumstances (Sueton. Aug. 24). The practice, 
however, grew to be more and more prevalent, 
and was (says Winer, Real-wort, in ‘ Pilate’) 
customary in Pilate’s time. It is evident from 
Tacitus, that at the time of the death of Augustus, 
Germanicus had his wife Agrippina with him in 
Germany ( Annal ., i. 40, 41 ; comp. iii. 33-59, 
Joseph. Antiq. xx. 10. I ; Ulpian, iv. 2). In¬ 
deed, in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
Germanicus took his wife with him into the East. 
Piso, the prefect of Syria, took his wife also along 
with him at the same time (Tacit., Annal., ii. 54, 
55). ‘ But,’ says Lardner (i. 145), ‘ nothing can 

render this (the practice in question) more appa¬ 
rent than a motion made in the Roman Senate 
by Severus Caecina, in the fourth consulship of 
Tiberius, and second of Drusus Csesar (a.d. 21), 
that no magistrate to whom any province was 
assigned should be accompanied by his wife, ex¬ 
cept the Senate’s rejecting it, and that with some 
indignation’ (Tacit., Annal., iii. 33, 34). The fact 
mentioned incidentally, or rather implied, in Mat¬ 
thew, being thus confirmed by full and unques¬ 
tionable evidence, cannot fail to serve as a corro¬ 
boration of the evangelical history. 

Owing to the atrocity of the deed in which 
Pilate took a principal part, and to the wounded 
feelings of piety with which that deed has been 
naturally regarded by Christians, a very dark idea 
has been formed of the character of this Roman 
governor. That character was undoubtedly bad ; 
but moral depravity has its degrees, and the cause 
of religion is too sacred to admit any spurious aid 
from exaggeration. It is therefore desirable to 
form a just conception of the character of Pilate, 
and to learn specifically what were the vices under 
which he laboured. For this purpose a brief out¬ 
line of the evangelical account seems necessary. 
The narratives on which the following statement is 
founded may be found in John xviii. xix.; Matt, 
xxvii. ; Mark xv.; Luke xxiii. 

Jesus, having been betrayed, apprehended, and 
found guilty of blasphemy by the Jewish San¬ 
hedrim, is delivered to Pilate in order to undergo 
the punishment of death, according to the law 
in that case provided. This tradition of Jesus to 
Pilate was rendered necessary by the fact that the 
Jews did not at that time possess on their own 
authority the power of life and death. Pilate 
could not have been ignorant of Jesus and his pre¬ 
tensions. He might, had he chosen, have imme¬ 
diately ordered Jesus to be executed, for he had 
been tried and condemned to death by the laws 
of the land ; but he had an alternative. As 
the execution of the laws, in the case at least 
of capital punishments, was in the hands of the 
Roman procurator, so, without any violent strain¬ 
ing, might his tribunal be converted into a court 
of appeal in the last instance. At any rate, remon¬ 
strance against an unjust verdict was easy and 
proper on the part of a high dfficer, who, as 
having to inflict the punishment, was in a measure 
responsible for its character. And remonstrance 
might easily lead to a revision of the grounds on 

2 N 
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which the verdict had been given, and thus a 
cause might virtually be brought, de novo, before 
the procurator : this took place in the case of our 
Lord. Pilate gave him the benefit of a new trial, 
and pronounced him innocent. 

This review of the case was the alternative that 
lay before Pilate, the adoption of which speaks 
undoubtedly in his favour, and may justify us in 
declaring that his guilt was not of the deepest 
dye. 

That the conduct of Pilate was, however, highly 
criminal, cannot be denied. But his guilt was 
light in comparison of the criminal depravity of 
the Jews, especially the priests. Plis was the 
guilt of weakness and fear, theirs the guilt of 
settled and deliberate malice. His state of mind 
prompted him to attempt the release of an accused 
person in opposition to the clamours of a mis¬ 
guided mob ; theirs urged them to compass the 
ruin of an acquitted person by instigating the po¬ 
pulace, calumniating the prisoner, and terrifying 
the judge. If Pilate yielded against his judgment 
under the fear of personal danger, and so took 
part in an act of unparalleled injustice, the priests 
and their ready tools originated the false accusa¬ 
tion, sustained it by subornation of perjuiy, and 
when it was declared invalid, enforced their own 
unfounded sentence by appealing to the lowest 
passions. Pilate, it is clear, was utterly destitute 
of principle. lie was willing, indeed, to do right, 
if he could do right without personal disadvantage. 
Of gratuitous wickedness he was perhaps incapable ; 
certainly, in the condemnation of Jesus, he has the 
merit of being for a time on the side of innocence. 
But he yielded to violence, and so committed an 
awful crime. In his hands was the life of the 
prisoner. Convinced of his innocence, he ought to 
have set him at liberty, thus doing right regardless 
of consequences. But this is an act of high virtue 
which we hardly require at the hands of a Roman 
governor of Judaea; and though Pilate must bear 
the reproach of acting contrary to his own declared 
convictions, yet he may equally claim some credit 
for the apparently sincere efforts which he made in 
order to defeat the malice of the Jews, and procure 
the liberation of Jesus. 

If now we wish to form a judgment of Pilate’s 
character, we easily see that he was one of that 
large class of men who aspire to public offices, 
not from a pure and lofty desire of benefiting the 
public and advancing the good of the world, but 
from selfish and personal considerations, from a 
love of distinction, from a love of power, from a 
love of self-indulgence; being destitute of any fixed 
principles, and having no aim but office and in¬ 
fluence, they act right only by chance and when 
convenient, and are wholly incapable of pursuing 
a consistent course, or of acting with firmness ancl 
self-denial in cases in which the preservation of 
integrity requires the exercise of these qualities. 
Pilate w’as obviously a man of weak, and there¬ 
fore, with his temptations, of corrupt character. 
The view given in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(v. 14) where unmanliness ( avavbpla ) is ascribed 
to him, we take to be correct. This want of 
strength will readily account for his failing to 
rescue Jesu^ from the rage of his enemies, and also 
for the acts of injustice and cruelty which he prac¬ 
tised in his government—acts which, considered 
in themselves, wear a deeper dye than does the 
conduct which he observed in surrendering Jesus 


to the malice of the Jews. And this same weak¬ 
ness may serve to explain to the reader how much 
influence would be exerted on this unjust judge, 
not only by the stern bigotry and persecuting 
wrath of the Jewish priesthood, but specially by 
the not concealed intimations which they threw 
out against Pilate, that if he liberated Jesus he 
was no friend of Tiberius, and must expect to 
have to give an account of his conduct at Rome. 
And that this was no idle threat, nothing beyond 
the limits of probability, Pilate’s subsequent depo¬ 
sition by Vitellius shows very plainly ; nor could 
the procurator have been ignorant either of the 
stern determination of the Jewish character, or 
of the offence he had by his acts given to the 
heads of the nation, or of the insecurity, at that 
very hour, when the contest between him and the 
priests was proceeding regarding the innocent 
victim whom they lusted to destroy, of his own 
position in the office which he held, and which, 
of course, he desired to retain. On the whole, 
then, viewing the entire conduct of Pilate, his 
previous iniquities as well as his bearing on the 
condemnation of Jesus; viewing his own actual 
position and the malignity of the Jews ; we cannot, 
we confess, give our vote with those who have 
passed the severest condemnation on this weak 
and guilty governor. 

That Pilate made an official report to Tiberius 
of the condemnation and punishment of Jesus 
Christ is likely in itself, and becomes the more 
likely if the view we have given of Pilate’s cha¬ 
racter is substantially correct, for then the gover¬ 
nor did not regard the case of Jesus as an ordinary, 
and therefore inconsiderable one, but must have 
felt its importance alike in connection with the 
administration of justice, the civil and religious 
character of the Jews, and therefore with the 
tenure of the Roman power. The voice of anti¬ 
quity intimates that Pilate did make such a 
report; the words of Justin Martyr are : ‘ That 
these things were so done you may know from the 
Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate’ ( Apol. 
i. 76). A similar passage is found a little further 
on in the same work. Now, when it is considered 
that Justin’s Apology was a set defence of Chris¬ 
tianity, in the shape of an appeal to the heathen 
world through the persons of its highest func¬ 
tionaries, it must seem very unlikely that the 
words would have been used had no such docu¬ 
ments existed ; and nearly as improbable that 
those Acts would have been referred to had they 
not been genuine. Tertullian also uses language 
equally decisive ( Apol . v. 21). Eusebius gives a 
still fuller account (Hist. Eccles. ii. 2). These 
important passages may be found in Lardner (vi. 
606, scq.) See also Ord’s Acta Pilati, or Pilate's 
Report (vii. 4), long circulated in the early church, 
being received without a suspicion (Chrysost. Horn . 
viii. in Pasch. ; Epiphan. liar. 1. 1 ; Euseb. i. 
9 and 11 ; 9, 5, and 7). There can be little 
doubt that the documents were genuine (Hencke, 
Op use. Acad., p. 201, seq.) Such is the opinion 
of Winer ( Real-worterb .) Lardner, who has fully 
discussed the subject, decides, that ‘ it must be 
allowed by all that Pontius Pilate composed some 
memoirs concerning our Saviour, and sent them 
to the emperor’ (vi. 610). Winer adds, 1 What 
we now have in Greek under this title (Pilate's 
Report), see Fabricii Apocr., i. 237, 239 ; iii. 456, 
as well as the two letters of Pilate to Tiberius, 
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are fabrications of a later age.’ So Lardner : 
‘ The Ads of Pontius Pilate, and his letter to 
Tiberius, which we now have, are not genuine, 
but manifestly spurious.’ We have not space 
here to review the arguments which have been 
adduced in favour of and against these docu¬ 
ments ; but we must add, that we attach some 
importance to them, thinking it by no means 
unlikely that, if they are fabrications, they are 
fabricated in some keeping with the genuine 
pieces, which were in some way lost, and the 
loss of which the composers of our actual pieces 
sought as well as they could to repair. If this 
view can be sustained, then the documents we 
have may serve to help us, in the use of discre¬ 
tion, to the substance of the original Ads. At 
all events, it seems certain that an official report 
was made by Pilate ; and thus we gain another 
proof that 4 these things were not done in a cor¬ 
ner.’ Those who wish to enter into this sub¬ 
ject should first consult Lardner ( ut supra), and 
the valuable references he gives. See also J. G. 
Altman, De Epist. Pil. ad Tiber., Bern. 1755 ; 
Van Dale, De Orac., p. 609, seq. ; Schmidt, Ein- 
leitung ins N. T., ii. 249, seq. Of especial value 
is Hermansson, De Pontio Pilat ., Upsal 1624; also 
Burger, De Pontio Pilat., Misen. 1782. 

On the general subject of this article, the reader 
may refer to Germar, Docetur ad loca P. Pilati 
facinora , cat., Thorun 1785 ; J. M. Midler, De 
P. Christum servandi Studio, Hamb. 1751 ; Nie- 
meyer, Charakt., i. 129, seq. ; Paulus, Conunent., 
iii. 697, seq. ; Liicke, On John XIX.; Got- 
ter, De Conjugis Pilati Somnio , Jen. 1704 ; Kluge, 
De Somnio Uxoris Pilati, Hal. 1720; Herbart, 
Examen Sornnii Ux. Pil., Oldenb. 1735; Schus¬ 
ter’s Urtheil iib. Pilatus, in Eichhorn’s Biblioth. 
d. Bibl. Liter., x. 823, seq.; Olshausen, Comment., 
ii. 453, seq. ; Mounier, De Pilati in Causa Servat. 
agcndi ratione, 1825. Hase, in his Leben Jesu, 
p. 245, affords valuable literary references on this, 
as on so many other N. T. subjects.—J. R. B. 

PILLAR. Pillars are mentioned in Scripture 
as used 

1. For monuments. —Thus Jacob set up the 
stone on which he had rested his head at Bethel 
for a pillar (i"Q2fD, Gen. xxviii. 18); he erected a 

pillar as a memorial of the agreement between Laban 
and him (xxxi. 46, 51, 52) ; and he raised one as a 
memorial of God’s appearing and promise to him 
(xxxv. 14). He erected a mortuary pillar also over 
Rachel’s grave (xxxv. 20). To the class of monu¬ 
mental pillars are to be referred the twelve stones 
raised by Moses at Sinai (Exod. xxiv. 4) and the 
stones set up by Joshua to commemorate the cross¬ 
ing of Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. iv. 8, 9). 
Absalom’s pillar was an erection of a more elaborate 
kind, but belonging to the same class (2 Sam. xviii. 
18). [Absalom’s Tomb ; Hand.] 

2. In building. —Thus Moses was commanded 
to spread the veil of the tabernacle on four pillars 
(□' r TOy) of shittim wood; and the flat roofs of the 

houses were often supported by pillars (Judg. xvi. 
25 ; 1 Kings vii. 2, 6). Pillars were also set up 
at doorways (1 Kings vii. 21). 

3. As objects of idolatrous worship (Deut. xii. 3) ; 
and in several other places where the A. V. has 
image or statue, as Exod. xxiii. 24 ; Lev. xxvi. 1 ; 
Deut. vii. 5 ; xvi. 22, etc. Originally the idol was 


but a block of wood or stone ; subsequently it was 
shaped into a figure and adorned with carving and 
ornaments. 

4. Figuratively or symbolically .— So the presence 
of God as the guide and strength of Israel during 
their march through the desert was represented by 
the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night (Exod. xxxiii. 9, 10; Neh. ix. 12; Ps. xcix. 
7). A pillar is the emblem of firmness and stead¬ 
fastness (Jer. i. 18; Rev. iii. 12); and of that 
which sustains or supports (Gal. ii. q ; 1 Tim. iii. 
15).—W. L. A. 

PILLAR, Plain of. [Plains.] 

PINE TREE. [Oren ; Tidhar.] 

PINNACLE. In the account of our Lord’s 
temptation (Matt. iv. 5), it is stated that the devil 
took him to Jerusalem, 4 and set him on a pin¬ 
nacle of the temple’ (iirl rb 7 Treptiyiov tov iepov). 
The part of the temple denoted by this term has 
been much questioned by different commentators, 
and the only certain conclusion seems to be that 
it cannot be understood in the sense usually at¬ 
tached to the word (i.e., the point of a spiral orna¬ 
ment), as in that case the article would not have 
been prefixed. Grotius, Plammond, Doddridge, 
and others, take it in the sense of balustrade or 
pinnacled battlement. But it is now more gene¬ 
rally supposed to denote what was called the 
king’s portico, which is mentioned by Josephus 
(Antiq. xv. 11. 5), and is the same which is called 
in Scripture 4 Solomon’s porch.’ Of this opinion 
are Wetstein, Kuinoel, Parkhurst, Rosenmiiller, 
and others [Temple]. Krebs, Schleusner, and 
some others, however, fancy that the word signi¬ 
fies the ridge of the roof of the temple ; and Jose¬ 
phus [Antiq. xv. 11. 5) is cited in proof of this 
notion. But we know that iron spikes were fixed 
all over the roof of the temple to prevent the holy 
edifice from being defiled by birds; and the pre¬ 
sence of these spikes creates an objection, although 
the difficulty is perhaps not insuperable, as we 
are told that the priests sometimes went to the top 
of the temple ( Middoth ., ch. 4; T Bab. tit. Taa- 
niih, fol. 29). Dr. Bloomfield asks : 4 May it not 
have been a lofty spiral turret, placed some¬ 
where about the centre of the building, like the 
spire in some cathedrals, to the topmost look-out 
of which the devil might take Jesus?’ (Pecens. 
Synopt. in Matt. iv. 5). We answer, No: steeples 
do not belong to ancient or to Oriental architec¬ 
ture, and it is somewhat hazardous to provide one 
for the sole purpose of meeting the supposed occa¬ 
sion of this text. 

Lightfoot, whose opinion on this point is entitled 
to much respect, declares his inability to judge 
whether the part denoted should be considered as 
belonging to the holy fabric itself, or to some 
building within the holy circuit. If the former, he 

can find no place so fitting as the top of the 
or porch of the temple ; but if the latter, the royal 
porch or gallery (oroct, (3acri\iK7 /) is the part he 
would prefer. He adds, that above all other parts 
of the temple, the porch thereof, and indeed the 
whole pronaos, might not unfitly be called rb 7 rre- 
pbyiov tov iepov, the wing (for that is the literal 
meaning) of the temple, 4 because, like wings, it 
extended itself in breadth on each side far beyond 
the breadth of the temple. If, therefore, the devil 
had placed Christ on the very precipice of this part 
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of the temple, he may well be said to have placed 
him 4 upon the wing of the temple;’ both be¬ 
cause this part was like a wing to the temple 
itself, and beo&use that precipice was the wing 
of this part’ [Nor. Hebr. ad Matt. iv. 5). With 
regard to the other alternative, it is only necessary 
to cite the description of Josephus to show that the 
situation was at least not inappropriate to Satan’s 
object: * On the south part (of the court of the 
Gentiles) was the crroa jScunXt/o), 4 the royal gal¬ 
lery,’ that may be mentioned among the most 
magnificent things under the sun ; for above the 
profoundest depth of the valley, Herod constructed 
a gallery of a vast height, from the top of which if 
any one looked down, gkoto$lvl$v oI>k i^iKovfxevrjs 
t ?)s tineas els dpilrprjTov rov ( 3 v 66 v , 4 he would be¬ 
come dizzy, his eyes being unable to reach so vast 
a depth.”—J. K. 

PINON (|J'Q), one of the dukes of Edom. The 

Onomasticon places the site of the tribe descended 
from him at Punon. [Punon.] 

PIPE. [Musical Instruments.] 

PIRATHON, PI RAT II ON ITE (ftfljm 

; $apcfoiJjp ; Alex. $paa'b&p : and <bapa- 

*ut)VLT7]s ; Alex. ^pcfoupiTris ; Phai'athoii , and 
Pharathonites) . We read in the book of Judges 
that 4 Abdon the son of Hillel, a Pirathonite , 
judged Israel. . . and was buried in Pirathon , in 
the land of Ephraim, in the mount of the Amalek- 
ites’ (xii. 13, 15). The city is not again men¬ 
tioned in the Bible ; but among David’s mighty 
men was 4 Benaiah the Pirathonite , of the children 
of Ephraim’ (1 Chron. xxvii. 14; xi. 31; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 30). The city of Pirathon was therefore 
situated in the territory of Ephraim, and among 
the mountains, apparently where a colony of the 
wandering Amalekites had settled. Jerome men¬ 
tions it (0 nomast., s. v. Fraaton ), but does not 
appear to have known anything of it. About six 
miles W.S.W. of Nabulus, upon the summit of a 
tell among low hills, stands the little village of 
Fer'ata , which is doubtless identical with the an¬ 
cient Pirathon (Robinson, Bib. Res., iii. 134; Benj. 
of Tud., by Asher, ii. p. 486). 

Josephus mentions a Pharathon ($apc&dbv), 
grouping it between Timnah and Tecoa {Antiq. 
xiii. 1.3); and the same name occurs in 1 Maccab. 
ix. 50 ( < &apaSruvi) ; but it could scarcely have been 
identical with the Pirathon of Ephraim, though the 
names are the same. This city was probably situ¬ 
ated somewhere in the wilderness of Judah; but 
the site has not been discovered.— J. L. P. 

PISCATOR (Fischer), John. A learned 
divine and voluminous writer of the Reformed 
Church, born at Strasburg, March 27, 1546. 
Losing his father when five years old, his mother 
wished him to follow some handicraft trade, but 
the Pastor Thomas seeing his desire for study, 
took him into his house to teach his children. He 
afterwards studied at the universities of Strasburg 
and Tubingen, and became lecturer in the former 
in the room of Marbach. His adherence to the 
Reformed faith caused his dismissal, and he left 
Strasburg and became successively professor of 
philosophy at Heidelberg 1574-77, of theology at 
Neustadt 157S, and co-rector at the newly-founded 
university of Plerborn. This foundation owed its 
reputation and success to the ability of his teach¬ 


ing ; and he maintained its reputation as a school 
of theology till his death, July 26, 1626. The 
tone of his theology was moderately Calvinistic. 

His chief Biblical works were—(1.) A rmu Ger¬ 
man Translation of the Bible, Iierbom 1602-4. 
The translation followed that of Tremellius and 
Junius almost servilely. Arguments were prefixed 
to the chapters, and annotations appended, which 
provoked the attacks of the opponents of the Re¬ 
formed opinions. This went through many edi¬ 
tions. To that of 1610 an appendix was added, 
containing an index and tables of geography, his¬ 
tory, coins, etc. (2.) Commentaries on the whole 
of the O. and N. T., Herbom 1601, in twenty-four 
vols. 8vo, and subsequently in folio. These con¬ 
tain an analysis of every book and chapter of the 
Bible, doctrinal observations, the Latin version of 
Junius and Tremellius, and a new one of his own. 
This was a work of no common merit for the time, 
and deserves credit for its impartiality and freedom 
from prejudice. (3.) A?ialyses logicce theologies in 
plerosque S. Cod. libros, fol.—E. V. 

PISGAH (nSDBH, 4 a section,’ from JDB = pDB, 

4 to divide,’ and hence it may mean 4 an isolated 
hill or peak.’ The rendering of the LXX. is not 
uniform. In Deut. iii. 17 ; xxxiv. 1 ; Josh. xii. 3 ; 
xiii. 20, it is Qacrya ; but in Num. xxi. 20 ; xxiii. 
14, and Deut. iii. 27, the phrase njDBn is 
rendered Kopvcpr) rov XeXai-evpLtpov, which is a trans¬ 
lation of the Plebrew, vertex excisi montis. The 
Vulgate has everywhere Phasga )—the name of a 
mountain in Moab. Its situation is minutely de¬ 
scribed by the sacred writers. It is first mentioned 
in connection with the approach of the Israelites to 
Palestine. They marched 4 from Ramoth in the 
valley that is in the country of Moab, to the top of 
Pisgah which lookeih toward Jeshimon ’ (Num. xxi. 
20). Pisgah was thus on the plateau of Moab, 
and commanded a view of the eastern desert 
[Jeshimon]. Another passage (xxiii. 13, 14) 
proves that it commanded a view of the Israelitish 
camp in the valley on the east bank of the Jordan ; 
and from other incidental notices we learn that it 

was opposite to and in sight of COB bv) Jericho 
(Deut. xxxiv. 1), and overhanging the north-eastern 
angle of the Dead Sea (iv. 49; Josh. xii. 3). 

The names Abarim, Nebo, and Pisgah are con¬ 
nected in such a way by the sacred writers as to 
create some difficulty to the geographer. In Deut. 
xxxii. 49 the Lord commands Moses, 4 Get thee 
up into this mountain Abarwi, Mount Nebo ,’ etc. ; 
and in chap, xxxiv. 1 we read that Moses, obey¬ 
ing, 4 went up from the plains of Moab, unto the 

mountain of Nebo, the top of Pisgah ’ (HJ “liT^ 
ruDsn wxr\). From these passages we may infer : 
(1.) That Abarim was the name of a range or group 
of mountains; (2.) That Nebo was one of its peaks; 
and (3.) That the name Pisgah was either equiva¬ 
lent to Abarim, or that it is (as represented in some 
passages in the LXX., and in the margin of the 
A. V.) a common noun, signifying 4 an isolated 
hill or peak.’ If the latter view be taken, then 
Deut. xxxiv. 1 may be rendered, 4 Moses ?vent up 
to Mount A r ebo, to the top of the hill. ’ The con¬ 
struction rather favours the view that Pisgah, like 
Abarim, was the name of the range, and that Nebo 
was one of its peaks. Upon Pisgah Balaam built 
altars and offered sacrifices, so that it was probably 
one of the ancient 4 high-places’ of Moab (Num. 
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xxiii. 14). From its summit Moses obtained his 
panoramic view of the Holy Land, and there he 
died (Deut. xxxiv. 1-5). Beneath the mountains 
were celebrated ‘ springs’ or i torrents’ (nV"I$X), 

which are several times mentioned in defining the 
boundaries of Reuben, as Ashdoth-Pisgah (Deut. 
iii. 17 ; iv. 49 in the Hebrew ; Josh. xii. 3 ; xiii. 
20; see Ashdoth-Pisgah). Eusebius and Jerome 
state that the name Pisgah was still, in their day, 
applied to a region around Mount Nebo ( Onomast ., 
s. v. Abarim ; Reland, Pal., pp. 496, 497)- The 
name has now disappeared, and the name of the 
headland, Pas el-Fcshkhah , on the western side of 
the Dead Sea, appears to be only an accidental 
resemblance. (See, however, De Saulcy, Voyage , 
ii. 60.) For the site of Pisgah, see Nebo and 
Abarim. —J. L. P. 

PISHTAH (nn$S) no doubt refers to the flax 

plant, if we may judge from the context of the 
passages in which it occurs. Thus, in Exod. ix. 
31, in the plague of the hail-storm, it is related : 
‘ And the flax (pishtah) and the barley was smit¬ 
ten : for the barley was in the ear, and the flax 
was boiled,’ or in blossom, according to Gesenius. 
As the departure of the Israelites took place in the 
spring, this passage has reference no doubt to the 
practice adopted in Egypt, as well as in India, of 
sowing these grains partly in the months of Sep¬ 
tember and October, and partly in spring, so that 
the wheat might easily be in blade at the same 
time that the barley and flax were more advanced. 



From the numerous references to flax and linen, 
there is no doubt that the plant was extensively 
cultivated, not only in Egypt, but also in Palestine. 
As to Egypt we have proof in the mummy cloth 
being made of linen, and also in the representations 
of the flax cultivation in the paintings of the Grotto 
of El Kab, which represent the whole process with 
the utmost clearness ; and numerous testimonies 
might be adduced from ancient authors of the 
esteem in which the linen of Egypt was held. 
Flax continues to be extensively cultivated in the 
present day. That it was also much cultivated in 


Palestine, and well known to the Hebrews, we 
have proofs in the number of times it is mentioned ; 
as in Josh. ii. 6, where Rahab is described as con¬ 
cealing the two Idebrew spies with the stalks of 
flax which she had laid in order upon the roof. In 
several passages, as Lev. xiii. 47, 48, 52, 59 ; Deut. 
xxii. 11 ; Jer. xiii. I ; Ezek. xl. 3 ; xliv. 17, 18, 
we find it mentioned as forming different articles 
of clothing, as girdles, cords, and bands. In Prov. 
xxxi. 13, the careful housewife seeketh ‘ wool and 
flax, and worketh it willingly with her hands.’ 
The words of Isaiah (xiii. 3), { A bruised reed 
shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he 
not quench,’ are evidently referred to in Matt. xii. 
20, where \Lvov is used as the name of flax, and as 
the equivalent of pishtah . But there can be no 
doubt of this word being correctly understood, as 
it has been well investigated by several authors 
(Cels. Hierobot. ii. p. 283; Yates, Textrinum 
Antiquorum , p. 253).—J. F. R. 

PISIDIA (IltcrtSia), a province of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the north by Phrygia, on the west by 
Caria and Lycia, on the south by Pamphylia, and 
on the east by Cilicia and Isauria (Strabo, xii., p. 
569 ; Ptol. v. 5). It was a mountainous region ; 
but high up among the peaks of Taurus were some 
fertile valleys and little upland plains. The pro¬ 
vince was subdivided into minute sections, and held 
by tribes of wild and warlike highlanders, who were 
the terror of the whole surrounding country (Strabo, 
l. c.; Xen. Anab. i. 1, 11 ; ii. 5, 13). It was pro¬ 
bably among the defiles of Pisidia that the apostle 
Paul experienced some of those ‘ perils of robbers,’ 
of which he speaks in 2 Cor. xi. 26 ; and perhaps 
fear of the bandits that inhabited them had some¬ 
thing to do with John’s abrupt departure from Paul 
and Barnabas just as they were about to enter 
Pisidia (Acts xiii. 13, 14). The Pisidian tribes had 
rulers of their own, and they maintained their inde¬ 
pendence, in spite of the repeated attacks of more 
powerful neighbours, and of the conquests of the 
Greeks, and even of the Romans. The latter were 
content to receive from them a scanty tribute, 
allowing them to remain undisturbed amid their 
mountain fastnesses. 

The scenery of Pisidia is wild and grand. The 
mountains are mostly limestone, and are partially 
clothed with forests of oak, pine, and juniper. The 
lower slopes are here and there planted with olives, 
vines, and pomegranates. Many of the ravines are 
singularly grand—bare cliffs rising up a thousand 
feet and more on each side of the bed of a foaming 
torrent. In other places fountains gush forth, and 
streams brawl along amid thickets of oleander. 
The passes from the sea-coast to the interior are 
difficult, and have always been dangerous (Arun- 
dell, Asia Minor , ii. ; Sir C. Fellows, Asia Minor; 
Spratt, Travels in Lycia; see also full extracts in 
Conybeare and Plowson, Life of St. Paul , i. pp. 
176, seq., and article Antioch of Pisidia). 

St. Paul paid two visits to Pisidia. In company 
with Barnabas he entered it from Pamphylia on the 
south, and crossed over the mountains to Antioch, 
which lay near the northern border (Acts xiii. 14). 
Their mission was successful; but the enemies of 
the truth soon caused them to be expelled from the 
province (ver. 50). After an adventurous journey 
through Lycaonia and Isauria, they again returned 
through Pisidia to Pamphylia, apparently by the 
I same route (xiv. 21-24).—J. L. P. 
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PIT is the English rendering of at least four dis¬ 
tinct Plebrew words—a fact which may account for 
its repeated and various use in the Bible. 

1. Of these *Y0 (root 1 N 3 , cognate beer, 

a well) occurs most frequently, and means a deep 
hole or pit, dug in the first instance for a well, but 
which, becoming dry or miry, was used apparently 
for three purposes :—(i.) As a place of sepulture 
(Ps. xxviii. i; xxx. 4; Is. xxxviii. 18), hence 
“liH“T)p, ‘they that go down to the pit’—a phrase 

of frequent occurrence, employed sometimes to de¬ 
note dying without hope ; but commonly, a simple 
going down to the place of the dead (see Gesen. 
Lex. , s. v.) ; also, ‘ the graves set in the sides of 
the pit ’ (Exod. xxxii. 23), the recesses cut out for 
purposes of burial; or they might be the natural 
fissures in the rocks, abounding in all limestone 
formations, of which the rocks of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine chiefly consist. (2.) A prison: ‘they shall be 
gathered as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and 
shall be shut up ’ (Is. xxiv. 22 ; also Jer. xxxvii. 
16 ; Exod. xii. 29). The pit or dungeon was a com¬ 
mon place of punishment in the East, and very 
dreadful it was, as the case of Jeremiah illustrates 
(Jer. xxxviii. 4, 9). To be doomed to the pit was 
often to be left to a slow death by starvation; and 
to be saved from such a doom was regarded as the 
greatest of all deliverances. IPence it was used (3) 
as a place of destruction (Zech. ix. 11). In the 
case of Joseph, Reuben suggested the pit as a device 
for saving his brother ; the others hostile to Joseph 
adopted it as the most secret, and, they might 
think, the least guilty method of making away with 
him (Gen. xxxvii. 22-29). 

2. nntf (root Jnty, to sink down, to be sunk into 

mire), literally a pit made by digging into the earth. 
Shachath was the kind of pit used as a snare. 
Covered over with the branches of a tree, or mat¬ 
ting slight and deceptive, the pit was made to 
serve as a snare to entrap both animals and men. 
Used figuratively, it signified the sudden and con¬ 
fused overthrow of evil men, and also their utter 
and final destruction (Job xxx. 18, 24). 

3- N 32 (from an unused root NIX to gather to¬ 
gether), a fountain or cistern properly, but rendered 
pit in Is. xxx. 14. [Cistern.] 

4- rendered pit, Num. xvi. 30, 33 ; Job 

xvii. 16, and used to signify the shadowy dwelling- 
place of disembodied spirits, is fully explained 
under Hell. pSfiJl is rendered pit in Eccles. x. 18, 

but occurs nowhere else. * The bottomless pit ’ (t6 
<pplap tt)s afibacov), repeatedly mentioned in the 
book of Revelation, is the place of Satan’s punish¬ 
ment. It is a prison or dungeon having a key. 
The time is foretold when the arch-deceiver will 
be bound in it with a chain (Rev. xx. 1, 2).— 
W. J. C. 

PITCH. [Asphaltum.] 

PITCHER ("ID, cad, from Y 73 , ‘ to labour se¬ 
verely, to toil hard: pr., in the manner of smiths 
and other artisans ; spec., to draw out of a well , to 
draw water ’ (Ges.) ; hence, a vessel for drawing 
from a well; LXX. vdpLa ; Vulg. hydria , lagena, 
(Ges. and Fiirst. in verbo)), a vessel with one or 
two handles, used principally, but not exclusively, 
by women, for drawing and carrying water from 


neighbouring wells* (Gen. xxiv. 14, 17, 19). It 
was ordinarily, if not always, of earthenware, as is 
curiously illustrated by Gideon’s successful stra¬ 
tagem of ‘ lamps’ and * empty pitchers’ (Judg. 
vii. 16, 19). In 1 Kings xvii. 12, and xviii. 33, 
the Hebrew word is rendered in the A. V. * barrel;’ 
in the former case the vessel is made to serve for 
holding * meal;’ the poor widow’s poverty fur¬ 
nishing nothing better for the purpose, and her 
store of provisions reduced so low as to require 
nothing larger. In Eccles. xii. 6 the Hebrew word 
is employed figuratively,—‘ or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain,’—where ‘ the pitcher is the image 
of the individual life ; the well of the general life’ 
(Hengs.), whence the individual life is drawn. 
In the N. T. the ‘ pitcher,’ Kepapuov, is also simply 
an earthen vessel (Mark xiv. 13 ; Luke xxii. 10), 
where a * man’ beam it full of water. Words¬ 
worth makes it here the symbol of baptism pre¬ 
ceding and leading to the holy supper ! 

In many parts of India women of the first quality 
draw water daily from the public wells ; and bear¬ 
ing the pitcher on the shoulder instead of the head 
seems to be a distinction ; for an intelligent native 
inferred, from Rebecca’s so carrying it, that she 
was a woman of high caste (see Kitto’s Piet. Bib ., 
Gen. xxiv.)—I. J. 

PITDAH (rntDS; Sept, roTrafrov), a precious 

stone ; one of those which were in the breastplate 
of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii. 17), and the origin 
of which is referred to Cush (Job xxviii. 19). It is, 
according to most ancient versions, the topaz (ro- 
7 rd^iov ; Joseph. t 6 ttcl£os), which most of the an¬ 
cient Greek writers describe as being of a golden 
yellow colour (Strabo, xvi. p. 770 ; Diod Sic. iii. 
39); while Pliny ( Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 32) states its 
colour to be green. Relying on this last authority, 
several modern authors have asserted that the an¬ 
cient gem thus named was no other than the modern 
chrysolite. But this notion has been confuted by 
Bellarmann ( Urim and Thummin, p. 39), who 
shows that the hues ascribed by the ancients to the 
topaz are found in the gem to which the moderns 
have applied that name. This is a precious stone, 
having a strong glass lustre. Its prevailing colour 
is wine-yellow of every degree of shade. The dark 
shade of this colour passes over into carnation red, 
and sometimes, although rarely, into lilac; the 
pale shade of the wine-yellow passes into grayish ; 
and from yellowish-white into greenish-white and 
pale green, tincal and celadon-green. It may thus 
be difficult to determine whether the pitdah in the 
high-priest’s breastplate was the yellow topaz; 
but that it was a topaz there is little reason to 
doubt. 

It is clear that the stone was highly prized by 
the Hebrews. Job declares that wisdom was more 
precious than the pitdah of Cush (Job xxviii 19); 
and as the name Cush includes Southern Arabia, 
and the Arabian Gulf, the intimation coincides with 
the statement of Pliny and others, that the topazes 
known to them came from the Topaz Island in the 
Red Sea (Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxxvii. 8 ; comp. vi. 
29 ; Diod. Sic. iii. 30; Strabo, xvi. p. 770), whence 
it was probably brought by the Phoenicians. In 


* When water was carried from a distance, 
leather ‘ bottles’ were used. The ‘ water-pots’ 
at the marriage of Cana were not pitchers, nor 
used for either drawing or carrying water. 
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Ezek. xxviii. 13, the pitdah is named among the 
precious stones with which the king of Tyre was 
decked. 

It may be added that Von Bolden seeks the origin 
of the Hebrew word in the Sanscrit language, in 
which pita means 4 yellowish,’ ‘pale.;’ and, as 
Gesenius remarks, the Greek roTrafrov itself might 
seem to come from the Hebrew iTIDB, by trans¬ 
position into rnQLD (see Thesaurus , p. 1101 ; 
Braunius, De Vestilu , p. 508 ; Hofmann, Mineral , 

i. 337 ; Pareau, Comment on Job , p. 333 ; Ritter, 
Erdkunde , ii. 675).—J. IC. 

PITHOM (Dha ; Sept- n « 04 O, one of the 
4 treasure-cities ’ which the Israelites built in the 
land of Goshen 4 for Pharaoh ’ (Exod. i. 11) 
[Egypt ; Goshen]. The site is by general consent 
identified with that of the Patumos ( Udrov/ios ) of 
Plerodotus (ii. 158). Speaking of the canal which 
connected the Nile with the Red Sea, this author 
says, ‘The water was admitted into it from the 
Nile. It began a little above the city Bubastis 
[Pi-beseth], near the Arabian city Patumos, but 
it discharged itself into the Red Sea.’ According 
to this, Patumos was situated on the east side of 
the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, not far from the canal 
which unites the Nile with the Red Sea, in the 
Arabian part of Egypt. The Itinerarium of An¬ 
toninus furnishes a further limitation. It cannot be 
doubted that the Thum ( 0 oO/x) which is there 
mentioned is identical with Patumos and Pithom . 
The Pi is merely the Egyptian article. Now this 
Thum was twelve Roman miles distant from He- 
roopolis, the ruins of which are found in the region 
of the present Abu-Keisheid. All these desig¬ 
nations are appropriate if, with the scholars who 
accompanied the French expedition, we place 
Pithom on the site of the present Abhaseh, at the 
entrance of the Wady Fumilat, where there was 
at all times a strong military post. (Iiengstenberg, 
Die Bucher Mosis und Aegypten ; Du Bois Ayme, 
in Descript, de VEgypte , xi. 377 ; xviii. 1, 372 ; 
Champollion, VEgypte sous les Pharaons, i. 172 ; 

ii, 58).—J* R- 

PLAGUE. [Pestilence.] 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT. [Egypt, Plagues 
of.] 

PLAINS. There are no less than eight He¬ 
brew words which the translators of our A. V. 
have represented by the English 4 plain,’ or its pi. 
‘plains.’ Their rendering is not uniform. We 
frequently find two, three, and even more equiva¬ 
lents for the same Hebrew term ; and, besides, 
some of the words are manifestly mistranslated, 
and some of them are proper names. This tends 
to create confusion, and to prevent the ordinary 
reader from fully understanding God’s word. It 
is with a desire to throw light upon some obscure 
passages that the several Hebrew words translated 
‘plain’ are here arranged and explained. They 
are taken in alphabetical order. 

I. Abel , like the Arabic Jjl, signifies 

4 moisture’ and the 4 verdure’ produced by it, as in 
a meadow. Hence it came to be applied to a low 
green plain. It occurs frequently as a proper name 
in Scripture; chiefly, however, in composition, as 
Abel-beth-maachah (2 Kings xv. 29; 1 Kings xv. 
20), Abel-mcholah (Judg. vii. 22), Abel-maim (2 


Chron. xvi. 4), Abel-shittim (Num. xxxiii. 49) ; 
also alone, as in 2 Sam. xx. 14, 18. [Abel.] 
In 1 Sam. vi. 18 the A. V. reads 4 unto the great 

stone of Abel;’ but the Hebrew is ^ 3 >s 3 y, 

4 unto Abel the great.’ Several MSS. read ) 3 N, 
‘stone’ (the LXX. has X/S-ou), and this is probably 
the true reading (De Rossi, Var. Led ., ad loc.) 
Judg. xi. 33 is the only passage in which it is 
rendered 4 plain,’ ‘and he smote them from Aroer, 
even till thou come to Minnith . . . and unto the 

plain of the vineyards' ^ 3 K 3 y ; ews ’E/ 3 e\- 
XapfiL/j.; Alex. ’A/ 3 £A agTrehuvuv; Abel quce esl 
vineis consita). There can scarcely be a doubt that 
this is a proper name, and it should be rendered 
Abel-kera??iim. Eusebius and Jerome mention it 
as a village of the Ammonites still existing in their 
day, situated six miles from Philadelphia in the 
midst of vineyards [Onomast ., s. v. Abelavinearum ), 

2. Elbn. This word is derived from the 

root ‘to be strong;’ and hence it is used in 
Scripture to signify 4 a strong tree,’ and most pro¬ 
bably the 4 oak,’ which grows to a great size in 
central and southern Palestine (Gesenius, Thes ., 
pp. 42, and 50, 51). In the A. V. it is rendered 
4 plain’ (Gen. xii. 6; xiii. 18, etc.), or ‘plains’ 
(xviii. 1 ; Deut. xi. 30), but in one place the margin 
has 4 oak’ (Judg. ix. 6). It is difficult to account 
for this rendering. Probably it was adopted from 
the Vulgate, which translates convallis in four 
places, vallis in two, and quercus in three. The 
LXX. has dpvs, except in Judg. ix. 6, where it has 
/ 3 a\avos ; and ver. 37, "SlKuvpawveviiA. The word 
should be always rendered 4 oak.’ It was con¬ 
sidered a sacred tree. Under 4 the oak of Moreh,’ 
at Mamre, Abraham pitched his tent, and wor¬ 
shipped God (Stanley, S. andP. , p. 508). [Mamre.] 

3. Xyp 3 , Pil'd, the Chaldee form of iiyp 3 , 

found only in Dan iii. Nebuchadnezzar set up the 
golden image 4 in the plain of Dura.’ 

4 . nypa, Bik'dh , is from the root yp 3 , 4 to cleave 

asunder,’ and signifies literally 4 a cleft,’ or place 
formed by dividing mountains, then a valley between 

/ C v» 

mountains. It is equivalent to the Arabic iuCL* 

and cUb. It is generally used in the Bible to 

denote a low widely-extended plain : as 4 the plain' 
of Shinar (Gen. xi. 2 ; LXX. 7 rehLov ; campus ) ; 
4 the valley of Jericho’ (Deut. xxxiv. 3); 4 the valley 
of Megiddo’ (2 Chron. xxxv. 22 ; Zech. xii. 11) ; 
4 the valley of Lebanon’ (Josh. xi. 17, called in 
Amos i. 5 4 theplain of Aven’), which is now called 
el-Bukda ; 4 the plain of Ono’ (Neh. vi. 2), which 
appears to have been a portion of southern Sharon, 
where the town of Ono was situated. [Ono.] 
This word is rendered 4 plain’ in the following 
passages:—Gen. xi. 2 ; Neh. vi. 2 ; Is. xl. 4; Ezek. 
iii. 22, 23 ; viii. 4 ; Amos i. 5 ; elsewhere it is 
translated 1 valley.’ It is generally rendered it ediov 
in the LXX., and campus in the Vulgate. 

5. “ 133 , Kikkar, seems to be equivalent to 3333 , 

from the root 333 , 4 to move in a circle ;’ “133 

“ T 

therefore signifies 4 a circuit,’ or 4 the region round 
about any place’ (allied to which are ki'>k\os, circus , 
and circle; Gesen. Thes., p. 717). Hence, with 
the article 33313 , Ha-kikkar , it was applied topo¬ 
graphically to 4 the region of the Jordan,’ especially 
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the southern part of it, in which the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah once stood. It is so used seven 
times in Genesis (xiii. io, n, 12; xix. 17, 25, 28, 
29) ; also in 2 Sam. xviii. 23 ; I Kings vii. 46 ; 
2 Chron. iv. 17 ; and apparently in Neh. iii. 22 ; 
xii. 28. Reland suggests that the name may have 
been derived from the windings of the river (Pal., 
p. 274; cf. Stanley, S. and P, p. 278). Though 
uniformly rendered plain in the A. V., and ircpi- 
X<*>pos or 7 reploiKos in the LXX., it appears to have 
all the definiteness of a proper name. 

The word is also very frequently used in Scrip¬ 
ture to signify ‘ a piece of money,’ generally ‘ a 
talent’ in the A. V. (Exod. xxv. 39; 1 Chron. xx. 
2, etc.) ; also ‘a cake’ or ‘loaf of bread’ (1 Sam. 
x. 3 ; Prov. vi. 26). Their circular form doubtless 
suggested the name. 

6. MishSr ,, with the article TIE^DI"!. 

This word comes from the root ‘ to be straight 

or even ;’ hence Mishor signifies ‘ a plain,’ or ‘ level 
country ;’ thus in Ps. xxvi. 12, ‘ My foot standeth 
in an even place ,’ that is, ‘in a plain ;’ also, figu¬ 
ratively, ‘ rectitude’ or ‘justice,’ as in Ps. lxvii. 4, 

1 Thou shalt judge the people righteously ’ (with 
justice ). With the article it has a topographical 
signification, and has usually the definiteness of a 
proper name, as has already been shown in the 
article Mishor. In the A. V. it is uniformly 
rendered plain. 

7 - niny, Arabah , pi. (from the root 

‘ to be dry’), signifies ‘ an arid region.’ In 

poetry it is applied to any dry pasture land, like 
Midbar ; but with the article it means ‘ the valley 
of the Jordan,’ and has the force of a proper name, 
as already shown. [Arabah ; Desert, 4.] In 
the A. V. it is commonly rendered ‘ plain’ (Deut. 
i. I, 7, etc.); but in Deut. xi. 30, ‘champaign ;’ 
in Ezek. xlvii. 8, ‘desert;’ and in Josh. xv. 6, 
xviii. 18, ‘Arabah’ (Gesen., Thes ., p. 1066 ; 
Stanley, S. and P ., p. 481). The LXX. usually 
has "Apa/ 3 a, but sometimes 61/07*77. The physical 
features of the Arabah are described fully in the 
article Palestine. 

8- Shephelah , ‘a low plain,’ from the 

root * to be depressed.’ In the A. V. it is 
rendered ‘ plain'' in Jer. xvii. 26 ; Obad. 19 ; Zech. 
vii. 7 ; * low plants' in I Chron. xxvii. 28 ; 2 Chron. 
ix. 27 ; but elsewhere ‘vale’ or ‘valley.’ It has 
all the definiteness of a proper name, being the 
specific designation of the maritime plain of Philis- 
tia ; it is therefore described in a separate article. 
[Shephelah.]— J. L. P. 

PLANCK, Heinrich Ludwig, the eldest son 
of Gottlieb Jacob Planck, was bom at Gottingen, 
July 19, 1785- He studied in the university of his 
native town, where he had for his teachers Staud- 
lin, Eichhorn, Heyne, and Heeren. Whilst still 
a student, he attracted notice by a prize-essay 
which was published under the title, Commentatio 
de prirtcipiis et causis interpretationis Philoniatice 
allegories , Gotting. 1807, 4to. New Testament 
exegesis was the department of study to which he 
devoted himself; and his next appearance as an 
author was a defence of the genuineness of the 
first epistle to Timothy from the attacks of 
Schleiermacher, Bemerhungen iiberden ersten Paul- 
tniseken Brief an den Timotheus , Gotting. 1808, 
8vo. In the following year appeared his Entwurf I 


einer neuen synoptischen Zusammenstellung der drei 
ersten Evangelien , nach Grundsdtze der hbhern 
Kritik , Gotting. 1809, 8vo. In 1810 he was ap¬ 
pointed extraordinary professor of theology at 
Gottingen; and his introductory programme, De 
vera natura atque indole orationis grcecce Novi Tes- 
tatnenti cotnmentatio , Gotting. 1810, 4to, added 
greatly to his reputation. The value of this essay 
can scarcely be overrated, and its influence has 
been equal to its worth. It has wrought an entire 
change of opinion respecting the N. T. Greek, and 
upon the views which it enforced all subsequent 
investigations have been based. An English 
translation is published in the second volume of 
the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet. It was Planck’s 
intention, as stated in this essay, to exhibit his 
views in a more perfected form, in a work to be 
entitled, Isagoge Philologica in Novum Testamcn- 
tum ; but from this he was diverted by an engage¬ 
ment into which he entered, upon the strong recom¬ 
mendation of Gesenius—namely, to prepare a 
lexicon of the N. T. similar to that which the 
latter had published of the O. T. Unhappily the 
expectations awakened by his early promise were 
unfulfilled. His health was undermined by fre¬ 
quent attacks of epilepsy, and it was with difficulty 
that he could go through the duties of his office as 
ordinary professor of theology, to which he was 
appointed in 1823. He died Sept. 23, 1831.— 

PLANE-TREE. [Armon;] 

PLANTAVITIUS, John, de la Pause , or 
Plantavitius Patisanus , was bom 1576 of a noble 
Protestant family in the diocese of Nismes, studied 
theology and Oriental literature, and became pastor 
at Beziers, where he embraced Roman Catholicism, 
1604. Pie was made bishop of Lodeve 1625, 
retired from his ecclesiastical functions 1648, in 
consequence of advanced age and great infirmities, 
and died 1651, in the Palace Margon. Few 
literati, not Hebrews by birth, have devoted them¬ 
selves more earnestly to, and laboured more suc¬ 
cessfully in, the department of Hebrew literature 
than Plantavitius, and his works will continue to 
be a monument to his learning and industry as long 
as the sacred language of the O. T. continues to 
be studied. His works are as follows :—(1.) The¬ 
saurus synonymus Hebraico- Chaldaico-Rabbinicus , 
Lodovae 1644-45. this Thesaurus, which the 
author also entitled pJH JJDJ, planta vitis , after 
himself, the whole apparatus of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage is divided into synonyms, and arranged alpha¬ 
betically, according to the most frequently occur¬ 
ring expressions. Thus, for instance, all the verbs 
signifying to see must be looked for under PIN”). 
Each group of synonyms is discussed in six columns, 
the first and second of which give the Plebrew and 
Chaldee words, with a Latin explanation; the 
third and fourth, references to the O. T. for each 
point in question, with a Latin translation ; whilst 
the fifth and sixth give the Rabbinic synonyms, 
with a Latin explanation. A most elaborate and 
most useful Index vocabula Hebr., Chald., Rabb., 
Graeca, Lat., complectens amplissimus, adeo ut 
instar dictionarii integri inservire possit, entitled 

jsjn n&ijj, racematio vitis , is appended to it. The 
author spent thirty years over this stupendous 
work; and when it is borne in mind that this is • 
one of the extremely few works on Plebrew syno- 
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nyms, the great importance of this lexicon to the 
student of the Hebrew Scriptures cannot be over¬ 
rated. (2.) Florilegium Biblicum Hebraico-Latinum , 
Lodovse 1645 ; and (3.) Florilegium Rabbinicum, 
co?npleciens prcecipuas vet. Rabbinorum sententias , 
vers. Lat. et scholiis illustratas cum Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica , Lodovse 1645. Comp. Wolf, Biblio¬ 
theca Hebrcea , i. 5, etc. ; Steinschneider, Catalogue 
Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 2107 ; 
Geiger, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenliindischeu 
Gesellschaft , xvii. 330, Leipzig 1863.—C. D. G. 

PLEDGE. [Loan.] 

PLEIADES. [Astronomy.] 

PLOUGH. [Agriculture.] 

POCOCK, Edward, was born at Oxford, in the 
year 1604. Having studied at Magdalen Hall, 
and Corpus Christi College, in the university of his 
native city, he became B.A. in 1622 ; M. A., 1626 ; 
B.D., 1636; and D.D., 1660. In the year 1628 
he was admitted Probationer Fellow of C. C. Col¬ 
lege, and shortly afterwards was admitted into holy 
orders, for which he had qualified himself by a 
careful study of theology in all its branches. His 
favourite pursuits were the Oriental languages, 
especially Arabic and Hebrew, in the critical know¬ 
ledge of which he obtained a world-wide repu¬ 
tation, the splendour of which has not yet faded. 
Having laid the foundation of these attainments 
at home, and having given proof of the solidity 
of his early studies by publishing the 2d Ep. of 
St. Peter, 2d and 3d Epp. of St. John, and the 
Ep. of St. Jude in their hitherto unpublished 
Syriac version, with an original Latin translation, 
he proceeded to the East, in the capacity of chap¬ 
lain to the English merchants at Aleppo, after 
being ordained priest by Corbet, Bishop of Oxford, 
in 1629. During his six years’ residence in the 
East, he found opportunity not only to improve 
his Syriac, Hebrew, and Arabic learning, but to 
collect Greek coins and accumulate MSS., both 
Oriental and Greek, such as would be valuable for 
the library of his university. In these researches 
he acted under the instructions of his munificent 
patron, Archbishop Laud j and on his return home, 
in 1636, he was appointed the first Laudian Pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic in the chair which the archbishop 
had just founded. To satisfy his intense desire to 
become perfectly qualified for his professorial duties, 
he again visited the East, and remained at Constan¬ 
tinople and its neighbourhood no less than four 
years, enjoying the assistance of the best instructors 
and the society of celebrated men, among whom 
should be mentioned Cyril Lucar, patriarch of 
Constantinople, to whom we owe the valuable 
Greek MS. the Codex Alexandrians'. In 1643, 
Pocock was presented by his college to the living 
of Childrey, in Berkshire, and five years afterwards 
was appointed Regius Professor of Hebrew at Ox¬ 
ford, and Canon of Christ Church. The troubles 
of the times, however, bore heavily on our learned 
professor, who was a very steadfast, though not 
ostentatious, adherent of the royal cause. In 
November 1650 he was ejected from his canonry, 
and it was proposed to deprive him of his professor¬ 
ships. He was saved from the latter loss by the 
strong remonstrance of the authorities of the uni¬ 
versity, who were adherents of the existing govern¬ 
ment. Meanwhile nothing had sufficed to check 
either his pious care of his parish or his pursuit of 
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sacred and Oriental learning. In Arabic and He¬ 
brew learning he was allowed to be second to none 
of his age. From the first he made his Oriental 
attainments subservient to Biblical illustration ; 
and his contributions, directly and indirectly, to 
Biblical learning were numerous and extremely 
valuable. [I.] Of his connection with Walton’s 
Polygloit , his biographer says : ‘ From the begin¬ 
ning scarce a step was taken in that work [not ex¬ 
cepting even the Prolegomena ] till communicated 
to Mr. Pocock, and without whose assistance it 
must have wanted much of its perfection ;’ he col¬ 
lated the Arabic Pentateuch, with two copies of 
Saadias’ translation; drew up an account of the 
Arabic versions of that part of the Bible which is 
to be found in the Appendix to the Polyglott, and 
lent some of his own rich store of MSS. to the con¬ 
ductors of the work, viz., a Syriac MS. of the 
entire O. T., an Ethiopic MS. of the Psalms, two 
Syriac MSS. of the Psalms, and a Persian MS. of 
of the Gospels. [II.] His Porta Mosis , or Moses 
Maimonides’ Dissertations prefixed to his commen¬ 
taries on the Mishna, with the original Arabic text 
[in Hebrew characters], and a Latin translation. 
Pocock made this work the more useful to Biblical 
students by his copious Appendix Notar tun Mis¬ 
cellanea, where he discusses many points of interest 
to Biblical scholars. Pocock reaped golden opinions 
on the publication of this now neglected though still 
very valuable work. For some time he entertained 
thoughts of publishing Rabbi T an chum’s expositions 
[written in Arabic] on the O. T. Although he did not 
carryout his intention, probably from want of means, 
he contrived to reproduce much of what is valuable 
from this Rabbinical author in his own subsequent 
commentaries on some of the prophets. [III.] 
Of these commentaries (which seem to have been 
suggested by Bishop Fell, as a part of a complete 
exposition of the O. T., to be contributed by vari¬ 
ous learned writers), the first published was that 
on Micah , in 1677, followed in the same year by 
that on Malachi; in 1685 by that on Idosea; and 
in 1691 by that on Joel. In these commentaries, 
which are all in English, Pocock’s skill in his 
favourite subject of Biblical Hebrew is veiy 
apparent. The notes, no doubt, are too diffuse, 
but they exhibit much profound learning in Rabbi¬ 
nical as well as sacred Hebrew. In his critical 
principles he warmly defends the general purity of 
the Masoretic text against the aspersions of Isaac 
Vossius and the theory of Capellus; but although 
his Masoretic predilections are excessive, he did 
not depreciate the Septuagint. His scheme ever 
was to recojicile by learned explanations the sacred 
original, and the most venerable of its versions. 
This great and good man laboured on, harassed by 
enemies and neglected by friends, but respected for 
his purity of life, and admired for his matchless learn¬ 
ing, in his professional and pastoral pursuits, to the 
very end of his life of 87 years—his only distemper 
being extreme old age, which yet hindered him not 
even the night before he died from his invariable 
custom of praying from the Liturgy with his family. 
Plis death took place on the 10th of September 
1691. Plis theological works, comprising the 
Porta Mosis and the Commentaries, with his life, 
by Leonard Twells, M. A., form two folio volumes. 
-P. PI. 

POETRY, HEBREW; the poetry which is 
found in the Bible, and which, rich and multifari- 
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ous as it is, appears to be only a remnant of a still 
wider and fuller sphere of Shemitic literature. 
The N. T. is intended to be comprised in our 
definition, for, besides scattered portions, which, 
under a prosaic form, convey a poetic thought, 
the entire book of the Apocalypse abounds in 
poetry. 

The term 4 Biblical poetry’ may find little ac¬ 
ceptance in the ears of those who have identified 
poetry with fiction, fable, and profane delights, 
under the impression that as such things are of the 
earth earthy, so religion is too high in its character, 
and too truthful in its spirit, to admit into its pro¬ 
vince mere creations of the human fancy. But 
whatever opinion may be entertained of the charac¬ 
ter and tendency of poetry in general, the poetry 
of the Hebrews is, as we shall presently remark 
more at length, both deeply truthful and earnestly 
religious; nor are we without a hope, that by the 
time the reader has arrived at the end of this article, 
he will then, if he is not before, be of the opinion 
that the poetry which we are about to consider was 
and is an eminently worthy channel for expressing 
and conveying the loftiest and holiest feelings of 
the human heart. Meanwhile we direct attention 
to a fact—there is poetry in the Bible. In one 
sense the Bible is full of poetry; for very much of 
its contents which is merely prosaic in form, rises, 
by force of the noble sentiments which it enun¬ 
ciates, and the striking or splendid imagery with 
which these sentiments are adorned, into the sphere 
of real poetry. Independently of this poetic prose, 
there is in the Bible much writing which has all 
the ordinary characteristics of poetry. This state¬ 
ment the present article will abundantly establish. 
But even the unlearned reader, when once his mind 
has been turned to the subject, can hardly fail to 
recognise at once the essence, if not somewhat of 
the form, of poetry in various parts of the Bible. 
And it is no slight attestation to the essentially 
poetic character of Hebrew poetry that its poetical 
qualities shine through the distorting coverings of 
a prose translation. If, however, the reader would 
at once satisfy himself that there is poetry in the 
Bible, let him turn to the book of Job, and after 
having examined its prose introduction, begin to 
read the poetiy itself, as it commences at the third 
verse of the third chapter. 

Much of the Biblical poetiy is, indeed, hidden 
from the ordinary reader by its prose accompani¬ 
ments, standing, as it does, undistinguished in the 
midst of historical narrations. This is the case 
with some of the earliest specimens of Hebrew 
poetry. Snatches of poetry are discovered in the 
oldest prose compositions. Even in Gen. iv. 23, 
seq ., are found a few lines of poetry, which Herder 
incorrectly terms 4 the song of the sword,’ thinking 
it commemorative of the first formation of that 
weapon. To us it appears to be a fragment of a 
longer poem, uttered in lamentation for a homicide 
committed by Lamech, probably in self-defence. 
It has been already cited in this work. [Lamech.] 
Herder finds in this piece all the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry. It is, he thinks, lyrical, has a 
proportion between its several lines, and even 
assonance; in the original the first four lines ter¬ 
minate with the same letter, making a single or 
semi-rhyme. 

Another poetic scrap is found in Exod. xxxii. 18. 
Being told by Joshua, on occasion of descending 
from the mount, when the people had made the 


golden calf, and were tumultuously offering it their 
worship— 

‘ The sound of war is in the camp ;’ 

Moses said, 

4 Not the sound of a shout for victory. 

Nor the sound of a shout for falling ; 

The sound of a shout for rejoicing’ 
do I hear. 

The correspondence in form in the original is 
here very exact and striking, so that it is difficult 
to deny that the piece is poetic. If so, are we to 
conclude that the temperament of the Israelites was 
so deeply poetic that Moses and Joshua should find 
the excitement of this occasion sufficient to strike 
improvisatore verses from their lips ? Or have we 
here a quotation from some still older song, which 
occurred to the minds of the speakers by the force 
of resemblance ? Other instances of scattered poetic 
pieces may be found in Num. xxi. 14, 15 ; also ver. 
18 and ver. 27; in which passages evidence may 
be found that we are not in possession of the entire 
mass of Hebrew, or, at least, Shemitic literature. 
Further specimens of very early poetiy are found in 
Num. xxiii. 7, seq. ; xviii. seq. ; xxiv. 3, 15. 

The preceding will suffice to satisfy the reader 
that there is poetry in the Bible. With this as a 
fact it is the business of the theologian to deal, 
whether the fact be or be not in accordance with 
any preconceived ideas of fitness and propriety. 
We must take the Bible as we find it; and so 
taking it, endeavour to understand its claims, and 
form a just appreciation of its merits. 

The ordinary train of thought and feeling pre¬ 
sented in Hebrew poetry is entirely of a moral or 
religious kind ; but there are occasions when other 
topics are introduced. The entire Song of Solo¬ 
mon the present writer is disposed to regard, on 
high authority, as purely an erotic idyll, and con¬ 
sidered as such it possesses excellences of a veiy 
high description. In Amos vi. 3, seq., may be 
seen a fine passage of satire in a denunciation ot 
the luxurious and oppressive aristocracy of Israel. 
Subjects of a similar secular kind may be found 
treated, yet never without a moral or religious aim, 
in Is. ix. 3 ; Jer. xxv. 10; xlviii. 33 ; Rev. xviii. 
22, seq. But, independently of the Song of Solo¬ 
mon, the most worldly ode is perhaps the forty-fifth 
Psalm, which Herder and Ewald consider an epi- 
thalamium. The latter critic, in the account which 
he gives of it, states that it was sung during the 
time when the new queen was led in pomp to take 
her seat in her husband’s palace. 

The literature of the Bible, as such, is by no 
means adequately appreciated in the minds of 
many. Owing, in part, to the higher claims of 
inspiration, its literary merits have not received 
generally the attention which they deserve, while 
the critical world, whose office it is to take cog¬ 
nizance of literary productions, have nearly con¬ 
fined their attention to works of profane authors, 
and left the Biblical writings to the exclusive pos¬ 
session of the religious public. This severance of 
interests is to be regretted as much for the sake of 
literature as of religion. The Bible is a book—a 
literary production—as well as a religious reposi¬ 
tory and charter; and ought, in consequence, to 
be regarded in its literary as well as in its religious 
bearings, alike by those who cultivate literature 
and by those who study religion. And when men 
regard and contemplate it as it is, rather than as 
fancy or ignorance makes it, then will it be found 
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to present the loftiest and most precious truths 
enshrined in the noblest, language. Its poetry is 
one continued illustration of this fact. Indeed, 
but for the vicious education which the first and 
most influential minds in this country receive, 
Biblical literature would long ere now have held 
the rank to which it is entitled. What is the 
course of reading through which our divines, our 
lawyers, our statesmen, our philosophers, are con¬ 
ducted? From early youth up to manhood it is 
almost entirely of a heathen complexion. Greek 
and Latin, not Hebrew, engage the attention; 
Homer and Idorace, not Moses and Isaiah, are 
our class-books, skill in understanding which is 
made the passport to wealth and distinction. Hence 
Plebrew literature is little known, and falls into a 
secondary position. Nor can a due appreciation 
of this priceless book become prevalent until, with 
a revival and general spread of Hebrew studies, 
the Bible shall become to us, what it was origin¬ 
ally among the Israelites, a literary treasure as 
well as a religious guide. Nor, in our belief, can 
a higher service be rendered either to literature or 
religion than to make the literary claims of the 
Bible understood at the same time that its religious 
worth is duly and impressively set forth.. The 
union of literature and religion is found in the 
Bible, and has, therefore, a divine origin and 
sanction. Those who love the Bible as a source 
of religious truth should manifest their regard 
both towards the book and towards him whose 
name and impress it bears, by carefully preserving 
that union, and causing its nature, requirements, 
and applications to be generally understood. No 
better instrument can be chosen for this purpose 
than its rich, varied, and lofty poetry. 

There is no poetic cyclus that can be put into 
comparison with that of the Hebrews but the 
cyclus of the two classic nations, Greece and 
Rome, and that of India. In form and variety 
we grant that the poetry of these nations surpasses 
that of the Hebrews. Epic poetry and the drama, 
the two highest styles as far as mere art is con¬ 
cerned, were cultivated successfully by them, 
whilst among the Israelites we find only their 
germs and first rudiments. So in execution we 
may also admit that, in the higher qualities of 
style, the Hebrew literature is somewhat inferior. 
But the thought is more than the expression; the 
kernel than the shell; and, in substance, the 
Hebrew poetry far surpasses every other. In 
truth, it dwells in a region to which other ancient 
literatures did not, and could not, attain—a pure, 
serene, moral, and religious atmosphere; thus 
dealing with man in his highest relations, first an¬ 
ticipating, and then leading onwards, mere civilisa¬ 
tion. This, as we shall presently see more fully, 
is the great characteristic of Hebrew poetry ; it is 
also the highest merit of any literature, a merit in 
•which that of the Hebrews is unapproached. To 
this high quality it is owing that the poetry of the 
Bible has exerted on the loftiest interests and pro¬ 
ductions of the human mind, for now above two 
thousand years, the most decided and the most 
beneficial influence. Moral and religious truth is 
deathless and undecaying; and so the griefs and 
the joys of David, or the far-seeing warnings and 
brilliant portrayings of Isaiah, repeat themselves in 
the heart of each successive generation, and be¬ 
come coexistent with the race of man. Tlius of 
all moral treasuries the Bible is incomparably the 


richest. Even for forms of poetry in which it is 
defective, or altogether fails, it presents the richest 
materials. Moses has not, as some have dreamed, 
left us an epic poem, but he has supplied the 
materials out of which the Paradise Lost was 
created. The sternly sublime drama of Sa?nso?i 
Agonistes is constructed from a few materials found 
in a chapter or two which relate to the least culti¬ 
vated period of the Hebrew republic. Indeed, 
most of the great poets, even of modern days, 
from Tasso down to Byron, all the great musicians, 
and nearly all the great painters, have drawn their 
best and highest inspiration from the Bible. This 
is a fact as creditable to religion as it is important 
to literature, of which he who is fully aware will 
not easily be turned aside from faith to infidelity 
by the shallow sarcasms of a Voltaire, or the low 
ribaldry of a Paine. That book which has led 
civilisation, and formed the noblest minds of our 
race, is not destined to be disowned for a few real 
or apparent chronological inaccuracies; or because 
it presents states of society and modes of thought, 
the very existence of which, however half-witted 
unbelief may object, is the best pledge of its reality 
and truth. The complete establishment of the 
moral and spiritual pre-eminence of the Bible, con¬ 
sidered merely as a book, w’ould require a volume, 
so abundant are the materials. 

It may have struck the reader as somewhat 
curious that the poetical pieces of which we spoke 
above should, in the common version of the Bible, 
be scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from prose. 
We do not know whether there is anything extra¬ 
ordinary in this. Much of classical poetry, if 
turned into English prose, would lose most of its 
poetic characteristics ; but, in general, the Plebrew 
poetry suffers less than perhaps any other by trans¬ 
fusion into a prosaic element: to which fact it is 
owing that the Book of Psalms, in the English 
version, is, notwithstanding its form, eminently 
poetic. There are, however, cases in which only 
the experienced eye can trace the poetic in and 
under the prosaic attire in which it appears in the 
vulgar translation. Nor, until the subject of He¬ 
brew poetry had been long and well studied, did 
the learned succeed in detecting many a poetic 
gem contained in the Bible. In truth, poetry and 
prose, from their very nature, stand near to each 
other, and in the earlier stages of their existence 
are discriminated only by faint and vanishing lines. 
If we regard the thought, prose sometimes even 
now rises to the loftiness of poetry. If we regard 
the clothing, the simpler fonn of poetry is scarcely 
more than prose ; and rhetorical or measured prose, 
passes into the domain of poetry. A sonnet of 
Wordsworth could be converted into prose with a 
very few changes ; a fable of Krummacher requires 
only to be distributed into lines in order to make 
blank verse, which might be compared even with 
that of Milton. Now, in translations, the form is 
for the most part lost; there remains only the 
substance, and poetic sentiment ranges from the 
humblest to the loftiest topics. So with the Hebrew 
poetry in its original and native state. Whether 
in its case poetry sprang from prose, or prose 
from poetry, they are both branches of one tree, 
and bear in their earlier stages a very close re¬ 
semblance. The similarity is the greater in the 
literature of the Hebrews, because their poetic 
forms are less determinate than those of some other 
nations : they had, indeed, a rhythm; but so had 
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their prose, and their poetic rhythm was more like 
that of our blank verse than of our rhymed metre. 

Of poetical feet they appear to have known no¬ 
thing, and in consequence their verse must be less 
measured and less strict. Its melody was rather 
that of thought than of art and skill—spontaneous, 
like their religious feelings, and therefore deep and 
impressive, but less subject to law, and escaping 
from the hard limits of exact definition. Rhyme, 
properly so called, is disowned as well as. metre. 
Yet Hebrew verse, as it had a kind of measured 
tread, so had it a jingle in its feet, for several 
lines are sometimes found terminating with the 
same letter. In the main, however, its essential 
form was in the thought. Ideas are made to recur 
under such relations that the substance itself marks 
the. form, and the two are so blended into one that 
their union is essential to constitute poetry. It is, 
indeed, incorrect to say that ‘ the Hebrew poetry 
is characterised by the recurrence of similar ideas ’ 
(Latham’s English Language, p. 372), if by this it 
is intended to intimate that such a peculiarity is the 
sole characteristic of Hebrew poetry. One, and 
that the chief, characteristic of that poetry, such 
recurrence is ; but there are also characteristics in 
form as well as in thought. Of these it may be 
sufficient to mention the following (1) There is 
a verbal rhythm, in which a harmony is found 
beyond what prose ordinarily presents ; but as the 
true pronunciation of the Hebrew has been long 
lost, this quality can be only imperfectly appre¬ 
ciated. (2) There is a correspondence of words, 
i. e., the words in one verse, or member, answer to 
the words in another; for as the sense in the one 
echoes the sense in the other, so also form cor¬ 
responds with form, and word with word. This 
correspondence in form will fully appear when we 
give instances of the parallelism in sentiment; 
meanwhile, an idea of it may be formed from these 
specimens :— 

‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? 

And why art thou disquieted in me ?’ 

Ps. xliii. 5. 

, * The memoiy of the just is a blessing; 

But the name of the wicked shall rot. ’ 

Prov. x. 7. 

* Pie tumeth rivers into a desert, 

And water-springs into dry ground.’ 

Ps. cvii. 33. 

In the original this similarity in construction is 
more exact and more apparent. At the same 
time it is a free, and not a strict correspondence 
that prevails; a correspondence to be caught and 
recognised by the ear in the general progress of 
the poem, or the general structure of a couplet or 
a triplet, but which is not of a nature to be exactly 
measured or set forth by such aids as counting 
with the fingers will afford. (3) Inversion holds 
a distinguished place in the structure of Hebrew 
poetry, as in that of every other ; yet here again 
the remark already made holds good; it is only 
a modified inversion that prevails, by no means 
(in general) equalling that of the Greeks and 
Romans in boldness, decision, and prevalence. 
Every one will, however, recognise this inversion 
in the following instances, as distinguishing the 
passages from ordinary prose :— 

‘ Amid thought in visions of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth upon men, 

Fear and horror came upon me.’—Job iv. 13. 
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1 To me men gave ear and waited, 

To my words they made no reply.’ 

Job xxix. 21. 

‘ For three transgressions of Damascus, 

And for four will I liQt turn away its punish¬ 
ment.’ Amos i. 3. 

‘ His grave was appointed with the wicked, 
And with the rich man was his sepulchre.’ 

Is. liii. 9. 

(4) The last verbal peculiarity of Hebrew poetry 
which we notice is, that its language betrays an 
archaical character, a licence, and in general a 
poetic hue and colouring which cannot be con¬ 
founded with the simple, lowly, and unrhythmical 
diction of prose. The formation of a poetic diction 
is, in any nation, dependent on the possession by 
that nation of a poetical temperament, as much as 
of a poetical history. Wherever these two ele¬ 
ments are found, the birth of poetry and the forma¬ 
tion of a poetical language are certain. Great 
events give rise to strong passions, and strong pas¬ 
sions are the parents of noble truths ; which, when 
they spring from and nestle in a poetic tempera¬ 
ment, cannot fail to create for themselves an appro¬ 
priate phraseology, in which the tame and quiet 
march of prose is avoided, and all the loftier figures 
of speech are put into requisition. For a time, in¬ 
deed, the line of demarkation between the diction 
of prose and that of poetry will not be very strongly 
marked ; for poetiy will predominate, as in men’s 
deeds so in their words, and, if they as yet have 
any, in their literature. Soon, however, the pas¬ 
sions grow cool, enthusiasm wanes, a great gulf 
opens between the actual and the ideal—the ideal 
having ceased to be actual in ceasing to be possible 
—and a separate style of language for prose and 
poetry becomes as inevitable as the diversity of 
attire in which holy and ordinary days have their 
respective duties discharged. 

In no nation was the union of the two requisites 
of which we have spoken found in fuller measure 
than among the Hebrews. Theirs was eminently 
a poetic temperament; their earliest history was 
an heroic without ceasing to be an historic age, 
whilst the loftiest of all truths circulated in their 
souls, and glowed on and started from their lips. 
Hence their language, in its earliest stages, is sur¬ 
passingly poetic. Let the reader peruse, even in 
our translation, the first chapters of Genesis, or 
parts of the Book of Job, and he cannot but per¬ 
ceive the poetic element in which these noble com¬ 
positions have almost their essence. And hence 
the difficulty of determining with accuracy the 
time when a poetic diction, strictly so termed, be¬ 
gan to make its appearance. Partially, such a 
diction must be recognised in the earliest specimens 
we have of Hebrew poetry, nor is it hard to trace, 
if not in words, yet in colouring and manner, signs 
of this imaginative dress ; but the process was not 
completed, the diction was not thoroughly formed, 
until the Hebrew bard had produced its highest 
strains, and tried his powers on various species of 
composition. The period when this excellence 
was reached was the age of Solomon, when the 
rest, peace, opulence, and culture which were the 
fruits of the lofty mind and proud achievements of 
David, had had time to bring their best fruits to 
maturity—a ripeness to which the Israelite history 
| had in various ways contributed during many suc¬ 
cessive generations. 
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The chief characteristics, however, of Hebrew 
poetry are found in the peculiar form in which it 
gives utterance to its ideas. This form has received 
the name of * parallelism.’ Ewald justly prefers 
the term ‘ thought-rhythm,’ since the rhythm, the 
music, the peculiar flow and harmony of the verse 
and of the poem, lie in the distribution of the sen¬ 
timent in such a manner that the full import does 
not come out in less than a distich. It is to this 
peculiarity, which is obviously in the substance and 
not the mere form of the poetry, that the transla¬ 
tion of the Psalms in our Bibles owes much of its 
remarkable character, and is distinguished from 
prose by terms clearly and decidedly poetic ; and 
many though the imperfections are which attach, 
some almost necessarily, to that version, still it re¬ 
tains so much of the form and substance, of the 
simple beauty and fine harmony of the original 
Hebrew, that we give it a preference over most 
poetic translations, and always feel disposed to 
warn away from this holy ground the rash hands 
that often attempt, with no fit preparation, to touch 
the sacred harp of Zion. 

Those who wish to enter thoroughly into the 
subject of Hebrew rhythm are referred to the most 
recent and best work on the subject, by the learned 
Hebrew scholar Ewald, who has translated into 
German all the poetical books of the O. T. [Die 
Poet. Biicher des Alten Bundes , 1835-39, 4 vols. 
8vo, vol. i. f pp. 57-92). A shorter and more simple 
account will better suit these pages ; which we take 
in substance from Gesenius (Hebraisches Lesebuch , 
17th edit, by De Wette, Leipzig 1844). The 
leading principle is, that a simple verse or distich 
consists, both in regard to form and substance, of 
two corresponding members : this has been termed 
Hebrew rhythm or Parallelismus membrorum. 
Three kinds may be specified. There is first the 
synonymous parallelism , which consists in this, 
that the two members express the same thought in 
different words, so that sometimes word answers to 
word : for example— 

‘What is man that thou art mindful of him. 

And the son of man that thou carest for him ?’ 

Ps. viii. 4. 

There is in some cases an inversion in the second 
line— 

* The heavens relate the glory of God, 

And the work of his hands the firmament de¬ 
clares.’ Ps. xix. 2. 

‘He maketh his messengers the winds, 

His ministers the flaming lightning.’ Ps. civ. 4. 

Very often the second member repeats only a part 
of the first— 

‘ Woe to them that join house to house, 

That field to field unite.’ Is. v. 8. 

Sometimes the verb which stands in the first mem¬ 
ber is omitted in the second— 

* O God, thy justice give the king, 

And thy righteousness to the king’s son.’ 

Ps. lxxii. I. 

Or the verb may be in the second member 

‘With the jawbone of an ass heaps upon heaps, 
W r ith the jawbone of an ass have I slain a 
thousand men.’ Judg. xv. 16. 

The second member may contain an expansion of 
the first— 


‘ Give to Jehovah, ye sons of God, 

Give to Jehovah glory and praise.’ Ps. xxix. 1. 

Indeed the varieties are numerous, since the syno¬ 
nymous parallelism is very frequent. 

The second kind is the antithetic , in which the 
first member is illustrated by some opposition of 
thought contained in the second. This less cus¬ 
tomary kind of parallelism is found mostly in the 
Proverbs— 

‘The full man treadeth the honeycomb under 
foot, 

To the hungry every bitter thing is sweet.’ 

Prov. xxvii. 7. 

Under this head comes the following, with other 
similar examples— 

‘ Day to day uttereth instruction, 

And night to night sheweth knowledge.’ 

The third kind is denominated the synthetic ; pro¬ 
bably the term epithetic would be more appropriate, 
since the second member not being a mere echo of 
the first, subjoins something new to it, while the 
same structure of the verse is preserved ; thus— 

‘ He appointed the moon for seasons ; 

The sun knowetli his going down.’ Ps. civ. 19. 

‘ The law of Jehovah is perfect, reviving the soul; 
The precepts of Jehovah are sure, instructing 
the simple.’ Ps. xix. 7. 

This correspondence of thought is occasionally 
found in Greek and Latin poetry, particularly in 
the interlocutions of the eclogues of Theocritus and 
Virgil. The two following distichs are specimens of 
the antithetic parallelism :— 

‘ Dam. Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus 
imber, 

Arboribus venti; nobis Amaryllidis irte. 
Men. Dulce satis humor, depulsis arbutus hsedis, 
Lenta salix feeto pecori; mihi solus 
Amyntas. ’ 

Pope’s writings present specimens which may be 
compared with the antithetical parallelism. In his 
Rape of the Lock , passages of the kind abound. 
We opened his Essay on Criticism , and the first 
lines our eye fell on were these— 

‘ A little learning is a dang’rous thing : 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. ’ 

So in his Messiah , where he was likely to copy the 
form in imitating the spirit of the original— 

‘ The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant 
mead, 

And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger lead; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet.’ 

This correspondence in thought is not, however, 
of universal occurrence. We find a merely rhyth¬ 
mical parallelism in which the thought is not re¬ 
peated, but goes forward, throughout the verse, 
which is divided midway into two halves or a 
distich— 

‘ The u r ord is not upon the tongue, 

Jehovah thou knov r est it altogether.’ 

Ps. cxxxviii. 4. 

‘ Gird as a man thy loins, 

I will ask thee ; inform thou me.’ 

| Jobxxxix. 3. 
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Here poetiy distinguishes itself from prose chiefly 
by the division into two short equal parts. This 
peculiarity of poetic diction is expressed by the 
word which properly denotes dividing the 
matter, and so speaking or singing in separated 
portions. Among the Arabians, who, however, 
have syllabic measure, each verse is divided into 
two hemistichs by a caesura in the middle. What 
is termed 4 service metre ’ in English versification 
is not unlike this in the main : it is the 4 common 
metre ’ of the Psalm-versions, and of ordinary 
hymn-books, though in the latter it is arranged in 
four lines— 

4 But one request I make to him | that sits the 
skies above, 

That I were fairly out of debt | as I were out of 
l° ve - * Suckling. 

The simple two-membered rhythm hitherto de¬ 
scribed prevails, especially in the book of Job, the 
Proverbs, and a portion of the Psalms ; but in the 
last, and still more in the Prophets, there are nu¬ 
merous verses with three, four, or yet more mem¬ 
bers. 

In verses consisting of three members (tristicha) 
sometimes all three are parallel— 

4 Happy the man who walketh not in the paths 
of the unrighteous, 

Nor standeth in the way-of sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of scoffers.’ Ps. i. I. 

Sometimes two of the members stand opposed to 
the third— 

4 To all the world goes forth their sound, 

To the end of the world their words ; 

For the sun he places a tabernacle in them.’ 

Ps. xix. 4. 

Verses of four members contain either two simple 
parallels— 

4 With righteousness shall he judge the poor, 

And decide with equity for the afflicted of the 
people; 

He shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth; 

With the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked.’ Is. xi. 4. 

Or the first and third answer to each other; also 
the second and fourth— 

4 That smote the people in anger 
With a continual stroke ; 

That lorded it over the nations in wrath 
With unremitted oppression.’ Is. xiv. 6. 

If the members are more numerous or dispropor¬ 
tionate (Is. xi. 11), or if the parallelism is imper¬ 
fect or irregular, the diction of poetry is lost and 
prose ensues; as is the case in Is. v. 1-6, and fre¬ 
quently in the later prophets, as Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. 

It is not to be supposed that each poem consists 
exclusively of one sort of verse; for though this 
feature does present itself, yet frequently several 
kinds are found together in one composition, so as 
to give great ease, freedom, and capability to the 
style. We select the following beautiful specimen, 
because a chorus is introduced— 

david’s lament over saul and Jonathan. 

The Gazelle, O Israel, has been cut down on 
thy heights ! 

Chorus. How are the mighty fallen ! 
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Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Ascalon, 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised exult. 

Hills of Gilboa, no dew nor rain come upon you, 
devoted fields! 

For there is stained the heroes’ bow, 

Saul’s bow, never anointed with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul came not idly home. 

Saul and Jonathan ! lovely and pleasant in life! 
And in death ye were not divided; 

Swifter than eagles, stronger than lions ! 

Ye daughters of Israel! Weep for Saul; 

He clothed you delicately in purple, 

Fie put ornaments of gold on your apparel. 
Chorus. How are the mighty fallen in the midst 
of the battle! 

0 Jonathan, slain in thy high places ! 

I am distressed for thee, brother Jonathan, 

Very pleasant wast thou to me, 

Wonderful was thy love, more than the love 
of woman. 

Chorus. How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished ! 

We have chosen this ode not only for its sin¬ 
gular beauty, but also because it presents another 
quality of Hebrew poetry—the strophe. In this 
poem there are three strophes marked by the re¬ 
currence three times of the dirge sung by the 
chorus. The chorus appears to have consisted of 
three parts, corresponding with the parties more 
immediately* addressed in the three several por¬ 
tions of the poem. The first choral song is sung 
by the entire body of singers, representing Israel; 
the second is sung by a chorus of maidens; the 
third, by first a chorus of youths in a soft and 
mournful strain, and then by all the choir in full 
and swelling chorus. But in order to the reader’s 
fully understanding with what noble effect these 
4 songs of Zion’ came on the souls of their hearers, 
an accurate idea must be formed of the music of 
the Ilebrews [Music]. Referring to the articles 
which bear on the subject, we merely remark that 
both music and dancing were connected with 
sacred song in its earliest manifestations, though 
it was only at a comparatively late period, when 
David and Solomon had given their master-powers 
to the grand performances of the temple-service, 
that poetry came forth in all its excellence, and 
music lent its full aid to its solemn and sublime 
sentiments. 

Lyrical poetry so abounds in the Bible, that 
we almost forget that it contains any other spe¬ 
cies. Doubtless lyrical poetry is the earliest, no 
less than the most varied and most abundant. 
Yet the lyrical poetry of the Israelites contains 
tokens of proceeding from an earlier kind. It 
is eminently sententious—brief, pithy, and strik¬ 
ing in the forms of language, and invariably 
moral or religious in its tone. Whence we 
infer that it had its rise in a species of poetry 
analogous to that which we find in the book 
of Proverbs. Read the few lines addressed by 
Lamech to his wives : do they not bear a corre¬ 
spondence with the general tone of the Proverbs ? 
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We do not by this intend to intimate that the 
book so called was the earliest poetic production 
of the Hebrew muse. In its actual form it is of a 
much later origin than many of the odes. Yet the 
elements out of which it was formed may have 
existed at a very early day. Indeed, the Oriental 
genius turns naturally to proverbs and sententious 
speeches. In its earliest, its most purely native 
state, the poetry of the Easterns is a string of 
pearls. Every word has life ; every proposition is 
condensed wisdom; every thought is striking and 
epigrammatic. The book of Proverbs argues the 
influence of philosophy. Early poetry is too spon¬ 
taneous to speak in this long retinue of glittering 
thoughts. But Eastern imaginations may at first 
have poured forth their creations, not in a con¬ 
tinued strain, but in showers of broken light, on 
which the lyrist would seize to be worked as 
sparkling gems into his odes. It is, however, cer¬ 
tain, that a general name for poetic language, ^*D 
( viashal ), signifies also a saying, a proverb, a com¬ 
parison, a similitude. The last is indeed the prim¬ 
ary signification, showing that Hebrew poetry in its 
origin was a painting to the eye ; in other words, 
a parable, a teaching by likenesses, discovered by 
the popular mind, expressed by the popular tongue, 
and adopted and polished by the national poet. 
And as a sententious form of speech may even by 
its very condensation become dark, so that the 
wisdom which it contains may have to be patiently 

and carefully sought for, what was may become 
hidden knowledge, and pass into ITTn {>chidah ), a 
secret or a riddle ; which, as being intended to baffle 
and so to deride, may in its turn be appropriately 

termed ( nClitsah ), derision, satire, or irony. 

Lyrical poetry embraced a great variety of topics, 
from the shortest and most fleeting effusion, as 
found in specimens already given, and in Ps. xv., 
cxxxi., cxxxiii., to the loftiest subjects treated in 
a full and detailed manner ; for instance, Deborah’s 
song (Judg. v.), and Ps. xviii. and lxviii. It ran 
equally through all the moods of the human soul, 
nothing being too lowly, too deep, or too high for 
the Hebrew lyre. It told how the horse and his 
Egyptian rider were sunk in the depths of the sea ; 
it softly and sweetly sang of the benign effects of 
brotherly love. It uttered its wail over the corpse 
of a friend, and threw its graceful imagery around 
the royal nuptial couch. Song was its essence. 
Whatever its subject, it forewent neither the lyre 
nor the voice. Indeed, its most general name, 
(.shir ), signifies ‘songsong and poetry were the 
same. Another name for lyrical poetry is T)E>TD 
(; mizmor ), which the LXX. render pa\p.6$, ‘ psalm,’ 
and which from its etymology seems to have a refer¬ 
ence not so much to song as to the numbers into 
which the poet by his art wrought his thoughts 
and emotions. The latter word describes the 
making of an ode, the former its performance on 
the lyre. Another general name for lyrical poetry 

is (maskil ), which is applied to poems of a 

certain kind (Ps. xxxii., xlii., xlv., lii., lv., lxxiv., 
lxxviii., lxxxviii., cxlii.), and appears to denote an 
ode lofty in its sentiments and exquisite in its exe¬ 
cution. Under these general heads there were 
several species, whose specific differences it is not 
easy to determine. 

I. r6nn ( thillah ), ‘a hymn,’ or ‘ psalm of praise.’ 
The word is used as a title only to one psalm (cxlv.), 


but really describes the character of many, as may 
naturally be expected when we consider the origin 
of the ode as springing from victory, deliverance, 
the reception of bounties, and generally those 
events and occasions which excited joy and glad¬ 
ness in the soul, and were celebrated with music, 
often accompanied by dancing in the public assem¬ 
blies of the people, or after a more sacred manner, 
in the solemn courts of the temple. To this class 
of joyous compositions belong the lofty hymns 
which commemorated great national events, such 
as the deliverance from Pharaoh (Exod. xv. ; Judg. 
v. ; Ps. xviii., lxviii.), which were appointed for 
set holyday seasons, and became a part at once of 
the national worship and of the best national pro¬ 
perty. Other songs of this kind were used on less 
distinguished occasions, and by individuals on pre¬ 
senting their thank-offerings, and were pitched at 
a lower key, being expressive rather of personal 
than general emotions (Ps. xxx., xxxii.., xli., 
cxxxviii. ; Is. xxxviii.) There are occasionally 
briefer songs of victory, sung by the general con¬ 
gregation in the temple, as Ps. xlvi. and xlviii. 

2. iTPp (<qinah ), Oprivos, ‘ a dirge,’ or ‘ song of 
sorrow,’ accompanied by exclamations of grief, as 
IX, 'IX, or very often by H^X, O how ! and distin¬ 
guished from songs of joy by mournful strains of 
music. The Hebrew heart was as much open to 
sorrow as to joy, tender and full as were its emotions, 
and simple as was the ordinary mode of life. Ad¬ 
versity and bereavement were therefore keenly felt, 
and as warmly and strikingly expressed. Indeed so 
great was the regard held due to the dead, that 
mourners did not consider their own sorrow suffi¬ 
cient, but used to engage others to mourn for their 
lost friends, so that in process of time there arose a 
profession whose business it was to bewail the de¬ 
parted. In Amos v. 16, these persons are named 
as 'jnV, those who are skilful in wailing (Jer. 
ix. 17). Distinguished heroes, and persons who 
were tenderly beloved, found in the sorrowful 
accents of the Hebrew muse the finest and most 
lasting memorial (2 Sam. i. 17-27 ; iii. 33, 34). 
From 1 Sam. i. 18, it appears that these dirges 
( nenia) were taught to the children of Israel ad 
perpetuam rei memoriam; and so heroic deeds 
lived through successive generations on the lips of 
the people, whose hearts were thus warmed with 
emulation, while they were softened with gentleness 
and love. In this class of lamentations may be 
ranked the songs of sorrow over the misfortunes of 
Israel, such as Ps. xliv., lx., lxxiii., which seem to 
have borne the general name of ‘ a -weeping and 
wailing’ (Jer. vii. 29; ix. 19). In the same class 
stand lamentations poured forth on the desecration 
or destruction of the holy city (Jer. ix. xix. ; Ezek. 
xxvii. xxxii. ; Is. i. xxi.) Jeremiah has put to¬ 
gether and united in one book, executed with great 
skill and presenting an altogether unique speci¬ 
men of writing, which indeed could have had its 
birth nowhere but in a Hebrew soul, all possible 
lamentations and wailings on the ruin and fall of 
Jerusalem. 

3- ( shiggioh ) is found only as the title of a 

poem (Ps. vii.), and once in the plural (Hab. iii. 1), 
as a description of this species of poetry in general. 
The word is not easy to understand. The Sep- 
tuagint render it by pa\p. 6 s, a general term which 
seems to betray their own ignorance. It had 
doubtless a specific meaning. The root n 3 C> de¬ 
notes bewilderment, so that the term may indicate 
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a sort of dithyrambic poetry—poetry in which the 
emotions are put forth in wild confusion, betoken¬ 
ing an agitated, confused, and worried state of 
mind. This description corresponds with the char¬ 
acter of the two compositions to which the epithet 
is applied in Ps. vii. and Hab. iii. That the 
melody employed in singing these pieces answered, 
in wild hurrying confusion, to the train of the 
thought, may be conjectured naturally, and inferred 
with good reason, from the heading of Hab. iii. 

4. rfen ( fphillah ), ‘ prayer,’ is the name of cer¬ 
tain odes in the titles given to Ps. xvii., lxxxvi., xc., 
cii., cxlii., Plab. iii. In Ps. cii. and in Hab. iii. it 
seems not to denote the ode so much as the general 
tendency of the sentiment of the poet, and in the 
other headings it may import merely the use to 
which these compositions may be applied. It is 
not therefore so much a term of art as a term of 
religion. Yet may it be applied to compositions 
in general, designed for use in divine worship, what¬ 
ever their form or strain, inasmuch as it regards in 
a general way the religious element which consti¬ 
tuted their essence ; and accordingly it is found in 
Ps. lxxii. 20 applied as a general name to an entire 
collection of the poems of David— c the prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended.’ 

In these four classes we have not pretended to 
exhaust all the species and forms which lyric poetiy 
took, but merely to present the chief facts. Re¬ 
specting other kinds little need be said, as the 
lyrical comprehends the greatest and best part of 
Hebrew poetry, nor are learned men so much of 
one mind regarding the compositions to which we 
allude. 

Dramatic poetry in the sense in which the 
phrase is applicable to productions such as those 
of Euripides, Shakspeare, or Schiller, had no 
place in the literature of the Hebrews. This de¬ 
fect may be owing to a want of the requisite lite¬ 
rary cultivation. Yet we are not willing to assign 
this as the cause, when we call to mind the high 
intellectual culture which the Hebrews evinced in 
lyric and didactic poetry, out of which the drama 
seems naturally to spring. We rather look for the 
cause of this in the earnest nature of the Hebrews, 
and in the solemnity of the subjects with which 
they had to do in their literary productions. Nor 
is it any objection to this hypothesis that the drama 
of modern times had its birth in the religious mys¬ 
teries of the middle ages, since those ages were 
only secondary in regard to religious truth, stood 
at a distance from the great realities which they 
believed and dramatised ; whereas the objects of 
faith with the Israelites were held in all the fresh 
vividness of primitive facts and newly-recognised 
truths. Elements however for dramatic poetry and 
first rudimental efforts are found in Hebrew ; as in 
the Song of Solomon, in which several dramatis 
perso 7 icc will be discovered speaking and acting 
by the diligent and unprejudiced reader. Ewald 
asserts that the poem is divisible into four acts. 
In the book of Job, however, the dramatic element 
of the Hebrew muse is developed in a more 
marked form and a more decided degree. Here 
the machinery and contrivances of the drama, even 
to the plot and the Dens Vindex^ lie patent to a 
reader of ordinary attention. For epic poetry the 
constituent elements do not appear to have existed 
during the classic period of the Hebrew muse, 1 
since epic poetiy requires an heroic age—an age, | 


that is, of fabulous wonders and falsely so called 
divine interpositions. But among the Israelites 
the patriarchal, which might have been the heroic 
age, was an age of truth and reality ; and it much 
raises the religious and historical value of the 
Biblical literature, that neither the singular events 
of the age of the patriarchs, nor the wonderful 
events of the age of Moses, nor the confused and 
somewhat legendary events of the age of the 
Judges, ever degenerated into mythology, nor 
passed from the reality which was their essence, 
into the noble fictions into which the imagination, 
if unchastened and unchecked by religion, might 
have wrought them ; but they retained through 
all periods their own essential character of earnest, 
lofty, and impressive realities. At a later period, 
when the religion of Moses had, during the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, been lowered by the corruptions 
of the religion of Zoroaster, and an entirely new 
world of thought introduced, based not on reality 
but fancy, emanating not from the pure light of 
heaven but from the mingled lights and shadows 
of primitive tradition and human speculation,— 
then there came into existence among the Jews 
the elements necessary for epic poetry; but the 
days were gone in which the mind of the nation 
had the requisite strength and culture to fashion 
them into a great, uniform, and noble structure ; 
and if we can allow that the Hebrews possessed 
the rudimental outlines of the epic, we must seek 
for them not in the canonical but the apocryphal 
books ; and while we deny with emphasis that the 
term Epos can be applied, as some German critics 
have applied it, to the Pentateuch, we can find 
only in the book of Judith, and with rather more 
reason in that of Tobit, anything which approaches 
to epic poetry. Indeed fiction—which, if it is not 
the essence, enters for a very large share into both 
epic and dramatic poetry—was wholly alien from 
the genius of the Hebrew muse, whose high and 
noble function was not to invent but to celebrate 
the goodness of God, not to indulge the fancy but 
to express the deepest feelings of the soul, not to 
play with words and feign emotions but to utter 
profound truth and commemorate real events, and 
pour forth living sentiments. 

These remarks imply that art, though subordi¬ 
nate, was not neglected, as indeed is proved by the 
noble relics which have come down to us, and in 
which the art is only relatively small and low—that 
is, the art is inconsiderable and secondary, merely 
because the topics are so august, the sentiments so 
grand, the religious impression so profound and 
sacred. At later periods, when the first fresh 
gushing of the muse had ceased, art in Hebrew, as 
is the case in all other poetry, began to claim a 
larger share of attention, and stands in the poems 
for a greater portion of their merit. Then the 
play of the imagination grew predominant over the 
spontaneous outpourings of the soul, and among 
other creations of the fancy alphabetical poems 
were produced, in which the matter is artisti¬ 
cally distributed sometimes under two-and-twenty 
heads or divisions, corresponding with the number 
of the Hebrew letters. This is of course a pecu¬ 
liarity which cannot be preserved in any ordinary 
prose translation; but it is indicated in Ps. cxix., 
as found in the common Bibles ; and other speci¬ 
mens may be seen in Ps. ix. x. xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. 

! cxi. cxii. 

] If, now, from these details we consider for a 
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moment what are the essential peculiarities of 
Hebrew poetry, we find we have to offer to the 
reader’s attention the following observations. 

The source of all true poetry is in the human 
mind. Even where there is a divine inspiration, 
this higher element must enter into the soul of 
man, and, blending with its workings, conform 
also to its laws. But every thought is not poetical. 
Thought and emotion become poetical only when 
they "rise to the ideal. Poetry, in its source, is 
thought which ascends to a high if not perfect 
(relatively) conception of moral and spiritual real¬ 
ities. Mere intensity is not poetry, any more than 
strength of muscle is beauty. Still less is passion 
either poetry or eloquence, as Blair teaches. 
Passion is of a suspicious origin, and represents 
the soul as being mastered; whereas in all true 
poetry the soul is a sovereign. There may be in¬ 
tensity in poetry, however, and the soul, when in 
a poetic state, may be impassioned; but these are 
only accidents—results, not causes, ensuing (some¬ 
times) from the ideal conceptions which for the 
time being constitute the soul, and make up con¬ 
sciousness. Hence all true poetry is religious; 
for religion is the contemplation of the highest 
perfection as at once holy, lovely, honourable, 
formative, and guiding, the object of adoration, the 
fountain of law, the source of obligation. But in 
the Hebrew poetry, the religion which constituted 
its essence had attributes of truth and reality such 
as no other poetry ever did or could possess. The 
intimate relation in which the nation of Israel, and 
the still more intimate relation in which distin¬ 
guished individuals of that nation, stood to the 
Deity, made the religious the predominant ele¬ 
ment, and gave to that element a living and quick¬ 
ening fire as from heaven, which burnt from the 
first with the true vestal purity, and on to the last 
with more than vestal constancy and duration. A 
divine and imperishable power was thus the chief 
constituent of Hebrew poetry : divine truth, divine 
energy, divine life, are all found in the earliest 
productions of Hebrew song. Its chief charac¬ 
teristic— that by which, more than any other 
thing, it is contradistinguished from the poetry 
of all other nations—is its pure and rich religious 
element. 

But this divine power lay not merely in the 
truths conveyed, nor in the facts commemorated 
by the songs of Zion, but equally in the strong, 
deep, and overflowing emotions with which the 
Hebrew harp thrilled sometimes to ecstasy. The 
origin of this religious sensibility is to be chiefly 
looked for in the Idebrew temperament, which 
was and is peculiarly rich in all the sentiments of 
the heart, so that devotion was as natural—as 
much a necessity of the character of the Israelites 
—as domestic affection. It is in the main owing 
to the religious and devotional qualities of Hebrew 
poetry that the Book of Psalms still, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, and the rise and fall of 
so many modes of thought and forms of social 
life, holds an empire over the heart of man, far 
wider, deeper, and more influential than what any 
other influence has possessed, save only that which 
is and will ever be exercised by ‘ David’s greater 
son.’ 

Nor is the wonder at all diminished when we 
learn that the Hebrew was an essentially national 
muse. There is no poetry which bears a deeper 
or broader stamp of the peculiar influences under 
VOL. in. * 


which it was produced. It never ceases to be 
Hebrew in order to become universal, and yet it 
is universal while it is Plebrew. The country, the 
clime, the institutions, the very peculiar religious 
institutions, rites, and observances, the very sin¬ 
gular religious history of the Israelites, are all 
faithfully and vividly reflected in the Hebrew muse, 
so that no one song can ever be mistaken for a 
poem of any other people. Still it remains true 
that the heart of man, at least the heart of all the 
most civilised nations of the earth, has been moved 
and swayed, and is still pleasingly and most bene¬ 
ficially moved and swayed by the strains of Biblical 
poesy. Others may, but we cannot, account for 
this indubitable fact, without admitting that some 
specially divine influence was in operation amidst 
the Jews. 

Its originality is also a marked characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. Idomer had his teachers, but 
who taught Moses? Yet ‘the divine song of 
Troy’ is less divine than the ode of triumph over 
Pharaoh. The Plebrew poetry is original in this 
sense, that it is self-educed and self-developed. It 
is an indigenous plant in Palestine. Like Melchi- 
zedek, it is, in regard to an earlier culture, airdrup 
dpAp-wp, dyeveaXdyrjTos ; and if we cannot say that 
it has strictly /J.rjre apxv v wep&v, there is no danger 
in predicting of it, parire reXos ^x wv i f JL * peL 

lepevs eii t6 dnjveicls (Heb. vii. 3). 

Connected with its originality, as in part its 
cause, is the fact that the Hebrew muse stood 
nearer than any other to the first days and the 
earliest aspects of creation, ‘when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy’ (Job xxxviii. 7). Those stars that Muse 
saw in the maiden purity of their earliest radiance ; 
that song the same Muse heard when first it struck 
the canopy of heaven and was reverberated to 
earth. The rose of Sharon blushed with its first 
loveliness on her glad sight, and the dews of Her- 
mon were first disturbed by her unsandalled feet. 
Thus there is a freshness as of mom about all her 
imagery. In her best days there were no stock 
figures of speech, no loci communes , nor universal 
recipes for forming poetry. Not even at second 
hand did she receive her stores, but she took what 
she had out of the great treasure-house of nature, 
and out of the fulness of her own heart. To be a 
master, therefore, to other poesies is the divine 
right and peculiar function of the Hebrew muse. 
Other bards may borrow and imitate ; the poetry 
of the Bible copies nature and creates. 

Plence there is a spontaneousness in its poetry. 
Open the Psalter at any place ; you find streams 
pouring forth like the brooks and waterfalls that 
trickle and gush down the hills of Palestine after 
the latter rain. Nature you behold at work. All 
therefore is ease, and, as ease, so grace. There is 
no constraint, no effort, no affectation. The heart 
itself speaks, and it speaks because it is full and 
overflowing. 

If we add that simplicity is another marked 
character of Hebrew poetry, we do little more than 
state that which is already implied. But such is 
its simplicity that it seems never to have known, 
in its age of purity, anything of the artificial distinc¬ 
tions by which critics and rhetoricians have mapped 
out the domain of poesy and endeavoured to sup¬ 
ply the deficiencies of fancy by the laborious efforts 
of varied culture. Hebrew poetry was the voice 
of man communing with God, and thought as little 

2 o 
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of the one as of the other of the two purposes 
which Horace ascribes to artistic poets— 

* Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetre.’ 

It was, indeed, wholly unconscious of anything but 
the satisfaction of a high and urgent want, which 
made worship a necessity, and devotion a delight. 
A striking confirmation of these facts is found in 
the circumstance that among the earliest of the 
‘ sweet singers of Israel,’ women are found. The 
great event which Moses, in his sublime triumphal 
ode, had celebrated, was forthwith taken up by 
Miriam, whose poetic skill could not be singular, 
as she is described by a general name, and was 
supported by other females ; * And Miriam the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron’ (a remarkable 
family was that of Amram, * Aaron, and Moses, 
and Miriam their sister,’ Num. xxvi. 59), ‘took 
a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went 
out after her with timbrels and with dances. And 
Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the Lord,’ etc. 
(Exod. xv. 20, seq. ; see also Judg. v. 1 ; xi. 34 ; 
xxi. 21 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 7 ; Ps. lxviii. 25). 

Were it a matter to be determined by authority, 
we could easily prove that the Hebrew poetry is 
written in hexameters and pentameters. Josephus 
more than once asserts that the triumphal ode of 
Moses was written in hexameter verse [Antiq. ii. 
16. 4; iv. 8. 44) ; and in Antiq. vii. 12. 3, he ex¬ 
pressly says, ‘ And now David, being freed from 
wars and dangers, composed songs and hymns to 
God, of several sorts of metre ; some of those 
which he made were trimeters and some were 
pentameters ; ’ in which statement he is as much in 
error in regard to the verse as he is in regard to 
his implication that David wrote his Psalms at 
some one set period of his life. Not improbably 
Josephus was influenced in this representation re¬ 
garding the alleged metres by his Grsecising pro¬ 
pensities, by which he was led to assimilate the 
Hebrew laws and institutions to Grecian models, 
with a false view of thus gaining honour to his 
country, and by reflection, to himself as well. Even 
in his day the true pronunciation of the Hebrew 
was lost, so that it was easy to make this or that 
assertion on the subject of its versification. Cer¬ 
tainly all the attempts to which these misstatements 
of Josephus (see also Euseb., Prcep. Ev. xi. ; 
Hieron., Prof, ad Chron. ; Euseb., p. 1 ; Isidor., 
Orig., i. 38) chiefly led, have utterly failed ; and 
whatever the fact may be, whether or not these 
poems were written in stricter measure than the 
doctrine of this article supposes, we are little likely 
to form an exact idea of the Hebrew measures 
unless we could raise David from the sleep of cen¬ 
turies ; and at a time when, like the present, it is 
beginning to be felt that there has been far too 
much dogmatizing about even the classical versifi¬ 
cation, and that speculation and fancy have out¬ 
stripped knowledge, we do not expect to find old 
attempts to discover the Hebrew hexameters and 
pentameters revived. Those who may wish to 
pursue the subject in its details are referred to the 
following works : Carpzov, Introd. in V 7 !, ii. 
England has the credit of opening a new path in 
this branch by the publication of Bishop Lowth’s 
elegant and learned Preelectiones de Sacra Poesi 
Hebrceorum , Oxon. 1753; which may be found 
also in Ugolini, Thesaur. , xxxi. ; the editions 
having Michaelis’s Notes el Epimelra are to be pre¬ 
ferred ; that of Oxon. 1810 is good : the work 
was translated into English by Gregory. On the 


didactic poetry of the Hebrews the reader may 
consult Umbreit, Sprdche Sal. Einleitung; Rhode, 
De Vet. Poetar. Sapientia Gnom. Hebrceor. imp. 
el Grcscor. , Havn. 1800; Unger, De Parabolar. 
Jesu natura, etc., Leips. 1828". Le Clerc, in his 
Biblioth. Univers. , ix. 226, seq., has given what is 
worth attention ; see also Hist. Abregee de la poesie 
chez les Hibr. in the History of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, tom. xxiii. 92, seq. But the work 
which has, next to that of Lowth, exerted the 
greatest influence, is a posthumous and unfinished 
piece of the celebrated Herder, who has treated the 
subject with extraordinary eloquence and learning : 
Von Geisl der Ebrdischen Poesie , 1782, to be found 
in his collected writings; also Tubing. 1805, and 
Carlsruhe 1826 ; see also Giigler, Die Heil. Kunst 
der Hebrder., Landshut 1814 ; and B. F. Gutten- 
stein, Die Poet. Literar. alten Israelii., Mannh. 
1835. The subject of metre has been skilfully 
handled by Bellermann, Versuch iiber d. Metrik der 
Hebrder ., Berl. 1813. Much useful information 
may be found in De Wette’s Einleitung in d. A. 
Test., Berlin 1840, translated into English by 
Theodore Parker, Boston (U. S.) 1843. In Well- 
beloved’s Bible translations of the poetical portions 
may be found, in which regard is paid to rhythm 
and poetical form; a very valuable guide in He¬ 
brew poetry, both for form and substance, may be 
found in Noyes’s Translation of fob, Cambridge 
(U. S.) 1827 ; of the Psalms , Boston (U. S.) 1831 ; 
and of the Pj'ophets , Boston (U. S.) 1833 ; but the 
best, fullest, and most satisfactory work on the 
subject is by Ewald, Die Poet. Bucher des Alten 
Bundes , 4vols. 8vo, Gottingen 1835-39.—J. R. B. 

POISON. There is no reference either in the 
O. or N. T. to the use of poison for taking away 
life. The word occurs only once in the N. T. 
(James iii. 8), and but seldom in the O. T., and 
always in poetical passages, and in a metaphorical 
sense. In Job vi. 4 there may be an allusion to 
the practice, so common among barbarous nations 
of all times, of poisoning arrows. The words 
< papp.aK.ebs (Rev. xxi. 8) and (pappaKela (Gal. v. 20; 
Rev. ix. 21 ; xviii. 23) have been sometimes re¬ 
ferred to the employment of poisonous drugs, but 
such is not their use in the LXX., and there can 
be no doubt that the A. V. is right in understand¬ 
ing them of ‘sorcery.’ There is one instance of 
suicide by poison in the Apocrypha (2 Maccab. x. 
13), in the case of Ptolemy Macron. 

The two words translated ‘ poison’ in the A. V. 
are—(1.) HDn, from the unused root DfY, incaluit , 

used generally of ‘ heat,’ ‘ anger’ (Gen. xxvii. 44; 
Jer. vi. 11), but sometimes, metaphorically, of 
‘serpents’ poison’ (Deut. xxxii. 24, 33; Ps. lviii. 
4 (5) 5 cxl. 3 (4) )> from its inflammatory effects 
on the system. The LXX. almost invariably 
translate it Ovpds, but Ps. cxl. 4, Ids aenriduv. (2.) 

generally of vegetable poison (Deut. xxix. 
18; xxxii. 32 ; Hos. x. 4), but sometimes of the 
venom of serpents (Deut. xxxii. 33 ; Job xx. 16). 
Comparing the passages in which it is found, 
‘rosh’ was probably a plant springing up among 
the com (Hos. x. 4; Amos vi. 12) bearing a berry 
or fruit (Deut. xxxii. 32, ‘grapes of rosh’), either 
yielding a very bitter juice, or imparting the same 
flavour to water in which it was steeped (Jer. viii. 
14; ix. 15 ; xxiii. 15, ‘ water of rosh’). Its bitter¬ 
ness is evident from its constant association with 
‘wormwood’ (Deut. xxix. 18; Lam. iii. 19; Amos 
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vi. 12 ; A. V., ‘hemlock’). And since among the 
Jews ‘.bitterness’ and ‘poison’ were kindred terms 
(cf. rmp, Job xx. 14; 'TID, Deut. xxxii. 24, for 

the poison of serpents’), its deadly properties may 
be inferred. Until our knowledge of the flora of 
Palestine is more complete, the identification of this 
plant must be merely conjectural. In the LXX. 
it is rightly translated by the general term 
except Hos. x. 4, where we find Aypuans, ‘ couch 
grass’ (Ven., tlOujjlclXos , ‘spurge’). The usual 
Vulgate rendering is ‘amaritudo,’ that of the A. 
V., ‘gallour translators in the margin of Deut. 
xxix. 18 giving the alternative rendering ‘rosh, or 
a poisonful herb.’ CEdmann (iv. 83) identifies the 
plant with the colocynth, ‘Cucumis colocynthi;’ 
Michaelis (. Fragen ., 145), the henbane, ‘ Hyos- 
cyamusor ( Supply 2220) the darnel, ‘ Lolium 
temulentum 5’ Celsius, Hierobot., ii. 46, the hem¬ 
lock, ‘Cicuta;’ Gesenius, simply on etymological 
grounds, also meaning ‘a head,’ is in favour 

of the opium poppy, ‘ Papaver somniferum, , from 
the large capsules from which the juice is obtained. 
None of these suggestions cany conviction with 
them, and we wait for fuller information.—E. V. 

POL (^is) occurs twice in Scripture, and no 
doubt signifies ‘ beans,’ as translated in the A. V. 
The first occasion is in 2 Sam. xvii. 28, where 
beans are described as being brought to David, as 
well as wheat, barley, lentils, etc., as is the custom 
at the present day in many parts of the East when 
a traveller arrives at a village. So in Ezek. iv. 9, 
the prophet is directed to take wheat, barley, beans, 
lentils, etc., and make bread thereof. This meaning 

of pol is confirmed by the Arabic flU* which 

is the same word (there being no pe in the Arabic), 
and is applied to the bean in modern times, as ascer¬ 
tained by Forskal in Egypt, and as we find in old 
Arabic works. The common bean, or at least one 
of its varieties, has been employed as an article of 
diet from the most ancient times, since, besides the 
mention of it in Scripture, we find it noticed by 
Hippocrates and Theophrastus under the names 
of Kticifios iWrjvLKbs, to distinguish it from Kba/xos 
alybiTTios, the Egyptian bean, or bean of Pytha¬ 
goras, which was no doubt the large farinaceous 
seed of Nelumbium speciosum. Beans were em¬ 
ployed as articles of diet by the ancients, as they 
are by the moderns ; and are considered to give 
rise to flatulence, but otherwise to be wholesome 
and nutritious. ‘ Melangee k la quantite d’une 
livre sur dix k douze de farine de froment, elle 
fournit un assez bon pain, et donne de la con- 
sistance a la pate lorsqu’elle est trop molle.’ So 
Pliny: ‘ Inter legumina maximus honos fabas : 
quippe ex qua tentatus etiam sit panis. Frumento 
etiam miscetur apud plerasque gentes.* Beans 
are cultivated over a great part of the old world, 
from the north of Europe to the south of India; 
in the latter, however, forming the cold-weather 
cultivation, with wheat, peas, etc. They are ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in Egypt and Arabia. Mr. 
Kitto states that the extent of their cultivation in 
Palestine he had no means of knowing. In Egypt 
they are sown in November, and reaped in the 
middle of February (three and a half months in 
the ground; but that in Syria they may be had 
throughout the spring. The stalks are cut down 
with the scythe ; and these are afterwards cut and 
crushed, to fit them for the food of camels, oxen, 


and goats. The beans themselves, when sent to a 
market, are often deprived of their skins. Basnage 
reports it as the sentiment of some of the Rabbins, 
that beans were not lawful to the priests, on ac¬ 
count of their being considered the appropriate 
food of mourning and affliction ; but he does not 
refer to the authority; and neither in the sacred 
books nor in the Mishna can be found any traces 
of the notion to which he alludes. So far from 
attaching any sort of impurity to this legume, it is 
described as among the first-fruit offerings ; and 
several other articles in the latter collection prove 
that the Hebrews had beans largely in use, after 
they had passed them through the mill (Phys. Hist, 
of Palestine, cccxix.)—J. F. R. 

POLLUX. [Castor and Pollux.] 
POLYGAMY. [Marriage.] 

POLYGLOTT. Although the earliest speci¬ 
men of a Polyglott was that of a projected work of 
the celebrated printer Aldus Manutius, of which 
one page only was published, the first of this kind 
was the Coniplutensian Polyglott, entitled Biblid 
Sacra Polyglotta, nunc primum impressa, etc., 
comprised in 6 vols. fol. We are indebted for this 
work to the celebrated cardinal, statesman, and 
general, Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, who pub¬ 
lished it at his own expense, at the cost of 50,000 
ducats. It was commenced in 1502, completed 
in 1517, and published in 1522. The editors were 
^Elius Antonius, Ducas, Pincianus, Stunica, Za¬ 
mora, Coronellus, and Johannes de Vergera. The 
three last were originally Jews. The first four 
volumes contain the O. T., with the Hebrew, 
Latin, and Greek, in three columns, the Targum, 
and a Latin version of the same. The fifth volume 
contains the Greek Testament, with the Latin 
Vulgate. The last volume consists of Vocabu¬ 
laries, Indexes, etc. etc. The Greek Testament 
was finished in 1517; but the MSS. were modem 
and not of much critical value (See Dr. Bow¬ 
ring’s letter, Monthly Repository for 1827, p. 572). 
There is little doubt that the celebrated text of 
the Three Witnesses in this edition was translated 
from the Latin. There were 600 copies only 
printed of this splendid work, of which three were 
on vellum. One of these was sold in England, in 
1829, for 600 guineas. 

The Antwerp Polyglott was published in 1569- 
72, in 8 vols. fol., at the expense of Philip II., 
king of Spain. It contains, in addition to the 
Coniplutensian texts, a Chaldee Paraphrase, the 
Syriac version, and the Latin translation of Arias 
Montanus, which was a correction of that of Pag- 
ninus. It also contains lexicons and grammars 
of the various languages of the originals and ver¬ 
sions. 

The Paris Polyglott, in addition to the contents 
of the former works, has a Syriac and Arabic ver¬ 
sion of both the O. T. and N. T., with the Sama¬ 
ritan Pentateuch, now published for the first time, 
and edited by J. Morinus. This Polyglott also 
contains the Samaritan version of the same. It 
was published in 1645, i n 10 vols. large folio. 
The editor of this valuable, but unwieldy work, 
was Michael le Jay, who was ruined by the publi¬ 
cation. [LeJay.] 

The London Polyglott, edited by Brian Wal¬ 
ton, afterwards Bishop of Chester, is much more 
comprehensive than any of the former. It was 
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published in 1657, in 6 vols. fol. The first volume, 
besides prolegomena, contains the Pentateuch, 
exhibiting on one page the Plebrew text, with the 
interlinear Latin version of Arias Montanus, the 
Latin Vulgate of the Clementine edition, the Sep- 
tuagint of the Roman edition, and the various 
readings of the Cod. Alex., the Latin version of 
Flaminius Nobilius, the Syriac with a Latin ver¬ 
sion, the Targum of Onkelos with a Latin ver¬ 
sion, the Samaritan Pentateuch with the Samari¬ 
tan version of the same, and a Latin translation j 
serving for both, and the Arabic with a Latin 
version. The second volume comprises the his¬ 
torical books, with the Targums of Jonathan. 
The third volume contains the books from Job 
to Malachi, and, besides the versions in all the 
former languages, the Psalms in Ethiopic, and a 
Latin translation. The fourth volume has all the 
Deutero-canonical books in Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and Syriac; the two Hebrew texts of Tobit 
[Tobit], and two Chaldee and a Persian Targum 
on the Pentateuch, with Latin versions. The 
fifth volume has the N. T., with Arias Montanus’s 
translation ; the Syriac, Persic, Latin, Vulgate, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic versions. These, with sepa¬ 
rate Latin versions of the Oriental translations, 
are all given on one page. The sixth volume con¬ 
tains various readings and critical remarks. The 
whole of this stupendous labour was completed 
in four years. It was published by subscription, 
under the patronage of Oliver Cromwell, who died 
before its completion. This gave occasion to the 
cancelling of two leaves of the preface, in order to 
transfer to king Charles II. the compliments ad¬ 
dressed to Cromwell. There are, in consequence, 
both Republican and Royal copies, the former of 
which are the most scarce and valuable. For the 
variations between these, see Butler’s Horce Biblicce 
and Adam Clark’s Successioit of Sacred Literature. 
This Polyglott was accompanied by Castell’s Hep- 
taglott Lexicon , in 2 vols. fol. [Castell ; Walton .] 

Mr. Bagster’s Polyglott , fob, London 1831, 
contains in one volume the Plebrew text, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint, Vulgate, 
and Syriac versions, the Greek text of Mill in the 

N. T., together with Luther’s German, Diodati’s 
Italian, Ostervald’s French, Scio’s Spanish, and 
the English A. V. of the Bible. The cheapest 
and most generally useful polyglott is one entitled 
Polyglotten-Bibel zum Praktisc/ien Ilandgebranch , 
edited by Drs. Stier and Theile. It contains the 
Hebrew, Septuagint, Vulgate, and German, in the 

O. T., and the Greek, Vulgate, and German, in 
the N. T. 

There are also polyglotts of several portions of 
the Bible, of which one of the most valuable is that 
published at Constantinople, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Persian, and Arabic, in 1546.—W. W. 

POMEGRANATE. [Rimmon.] 

POMIS, David de, was bom, 1525, in Spoleto, 
of the celebrated family called in Hebrew jD 
DTHDnn, which, like the families Dnjttn [O and 
}b, traced their origin to those Jews who 
were led into captivity after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus and Vespasian. He received 
his first instruction from his father, who was a very 
eminent and literary man, and who initiated him 
in all the cycle of Biblical and Talmudic lore in 
Mevenia. After the death of his father, De Pomis 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, in which 


department he greatly distinguished himself. He 
went, in 1545, to Perugia, where he remained till 
1552, prosecuting his studies in medicine, philo¬ 
sophy, and philology; entered into official service 
at Maghans in Sabionetta till 1555 ; became phy¬ 
sician to Count Nicolo Ursino (1555-1560), and 
to Prince Sforza (1560-1563) ; went to Rome, and 
then to Venice, where he died. In the midst 
of all his numerous engagements, and whilst dis¬ 
charging the responsible duties of a high office, 
De Pomis was an ardent student of the Bible, and 
left behind him the following important works :— 
(1.) A Hebrew and Talmudic lexicon, entitled 1 “ID^ 
in, the Offspring of David , in three languages, 
viz., Hebrew, Latin, and Italian, Venice 1587. 
De Pomis made large use of R. Nathan’s A ruck , 
Kimclii’s Sepher Ha - Sherashim, and Levita’s 
Meturgeman and Tishbi. The work is dedicated 
to Sixtus V. (2.) An Italian commentary on 

Ecclesiastes (fl^np, tradoto ed dichiarato , etc.), 
with a translation and the Hebrew text, Venice 
1 57 1 . (3.) Discorso a Vhumana misera , etc., 
being a supplement to the commentary on Eccle¬ 
siastes, Venice 1572. (4.) A commentary on the 

Book of Job; and (5.) A commentary on the 
Book of Daniel, which are after the model of the 
commentary on Ecclesiastes, but which have not 
as yet been published. Comp. Fiirst, Bibliotheca 
fudaica, iii. m-113.—C. D. G. 

POND, DUX, from the obsolete DJX ‘to burn,’ 

T T - T 

or ‘ be hot,’ and thence ‘to ferment’ and ‘become 
corrupt,’ as stagnant water. Properly used of the 
swampy pools of putrescent water left by the inun¬ 
dations of the Nile (Exod. vii. 19 ; viii. 1 (5) ; 
LXX. dubpvyes, Vulg. ‘paludes’). In Is. xix. 10, 
£*£5} 'DUX, which the A. V. translates ‘ ponds for 

fish,’ following the Vulg. ‘lacunas ad capiendos 
pisces,’ Diodati and Luther, is rendered by the 
LX£. ras pvxas Troveoovcn (the writer in Smith’s 
Dictionary has failed to perceive that )Bov— 4 beer ’ 
is the translation of “DI 2 >). This rendering is sup¬ 
ported by the authority of Gesenius, Vatablus, and 

Ewald ; ‘ alle Lohnarbeiter ’ ‘‘by -• ‘ they 

that earn wages ’), ‘sind seelenbetriibt;’ D 11 X being 
taken as equivalent to EOT (Job xxx. 25), ‘ to be 

sad.’ The word occurs several times of marshy 
pools, in contradistinction to the diy sands of the 
desert (Ps. cvii. 35; cxiv. 8); ‘standing water’ 
(Is. xxxv. 7 ; xli. 18), ‘a pool.’ Such pools being 
commonly reedy, it is rendered ‘ reeds ’ (Jer. li. 32). 
—E. V. 

PONTIUS PILATE. [Pilate.] 

PONTUS (ILWos), the north-eastern province 
of Asia Minor, which took its name from the sea 
[Pontus Euxinus] that formed its northern fron¬ 
tier. On the east it was bounded by Colchis, on 
the south by Cappadocia and part of Armenia, 
and on the west by Paphlagonia and Galatia. 
Ptolemy ( Geog. v. 5) and Pliny (Hist. Hat. vi. 4) 
regard Pontus and Cappadocia as one province ; 
but Strabo (Geog. xii. p. 541) rightly distinguishes 
them, seeing that each formed a distinct govern¬ 
ment with its own ruler or prince. The family 
of Mithridates reigned in Pontus, and that of Ari- 
arathes in Cappadocia. The two countries were 
also separated naturally from each other by the 
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Lithrus and Oplilimus mountains. The kingdom 
of Pontus became celebrated under Mithridates 
the Great, who waged a long war with the Ro¬ 
mans, in which he was at length defeated, and 
his kingdom annexed to the Roman empire by 
Pompey (Appian, Milhrid ., p. 121). That Jews 
had settled in Pontus previous to the time of 
Christ, is evident from the fact that strangers 
from Pontus were among those assembled at Jeru¬ 
salem at the Feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 9). Chris¬ 
tianity also became early known in this country, 
as the strangers ‘ in Pontus’ are among those to 
whom Peter addressed his first epistle (1 Pet. i. 1). 
Of this province Paul’s friend Aquila was a native 
(Acts xviii. 2). The principal towns of Pontus 
were Amasia, the ancient metropolis and the birth¬ 
place of the geographer Strabo, Themiscyra, 
Cerasus, and Trapezus ; which last is still an im¬ 
portant town under the name of Trebizond (Cel- 
larius, Noiil. ii. 2S7; Mannert. vi. 350 ; Rosen- 
miiller, Bibl. Geog. iii. 5-9 ; Encyclop. Method ., 
Sect. Geog. Ancienne , art. ‘ Pontos’).—J. K. 

POOL in the A. V. is the rendering of three 
Hebrew words. 

1. DJX (Is. xiv. 23; xxxv. 7; xli. 18; xlii. 
15). See Pond. 

2. iTD*“Q, probably from TpS, ‘to bend the 

knee,’ an artificial tank or cistern at which camels 
kneel to drink ; LXX. KpgvT), KoXv/ifiriOpa ; once 
Cant. vii. 4, A Ifimj, Vulg. ‘piscina;’ once Neh. 
ii. 14, ‘ aquaeductus.’ Akin to the Arabic ‘ Birkeh’ 
and its Spanish form ‘ Al-berca.’ ‘ Berechali ’ in the 
O. T. stands for the larger reservoirs of rain or 
spring-water5 while ‘B’or,’ ‘ cistern,’ is used for the 
smaller domestic tanks, of which every house had 
one or more. The importance of these reservoirs 
in a country possessing scarcely more than one 
perennial stream, and where wells are few and in¬ 
considerable, can hardly be estimated by those ac¬ 
customed to an unfailing abundance of the precious 
fluid. In Jer. xiv. 3 we have a powerful descrip¬ 
tion of the disappointment caused by the failure of 
the water in the cisterns (D’OH ; A. V. ‘ pits,’ cf. 

Is. xlii. 15 ; Jer. ii. 13). The word is used of the 
large public reservoirs, corresponding to the tanks 
of India, belonging to the towns of Gibeon (2 Sam. 
ii. 13), Plebron (iv. 12), Samaria (1 Kings xxii. 
38), and Jerusalem; ‘the upper pool,’ 2 Kings 
xviii. 17 ; Is. vii. 3 ; xxxvi. 2 (now the ‘ Birket 
Mamilla’); ‘the lower pool, ’ Is. xxii. 9, II (‘Bir¬ 
ket es Sultan’) ; * Hezekiah’s pool,’ 2 Kings xx. 
20 (‘Birket el-Hammam’); ‘the king’s pool,’ 
Neh. ii. 14 (‘the Fountain of the Virgin’) ; and 
‘the pool of Siloah,’ Neh. iii. 15, or ‘ the old pool,’ 
Is. xxii. 11 (‘Birket Silwan’). We read also, 
Eccles. ii. 6, of the ‘ pools ’ or cisterns made by 
Solomon to irrigate his gardens. These are doubt¬ 
less the famous ‘ Solomon’s pools ’ near Bethlehem, 
now called ‘ el-Burak,’ ‘the tanks.’ They are de¬ 
scribed as three immense tanks, partly excavated 
in the rocky bed of the valley, partly built up with 
huge stones, the bottom of the upper pool being 
above the top of the next, and so with the second 
and third. Their dimensions are respectively— 
length, 380, 423, 582 feet; breadth, east end, 236, 
236, 207; west end, 229, 229, 148; depth, east 
end, 25, 39, 50 feet. An aqueduct leads from 
them, which terminates in the area of the Haram, 
the site of the Temple. 


The pools of Bethesda and Siloam, KdXvp^ijdpa, 
are mentioned in the N. T. (Johnv. 2, 4, 7 ; ix. 
7). [Bethesda ; Siloam.] 

3. mpD (Exod. vii. 19 ; LXX. irav (rvvearrjKos 

vdup ; Vulg. ‘omnes lacus aquarum’), from iTlp in 

Niph., ‘to gather themselves together;’used for 
any collection of waters (Gen. i. 10 ; Lev. xi. 36). 
—E. V. 

POOLE, Matthew, a learned and laborious 
nonconformist divine, was born at York, in 1624, 
of parents in affluent circumstances. Having 
studied at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, he after¬ 
wards became minister of Mary le Querne, Lon¬ 
don, from which he was ejected in 1662 for non¬ 
conformity. Deprived of his cure, he devoted 
himself to Biblical labours, especially to the great 
work of his life, just now to be mentioned. 
He engaged in many controversies, . published 
many works of great merit, and died in 1679 at 
Amsterdam, whither he had retired to enjoy the 
toleration denied him in his native land. PI is 
greatest work is : Synopsis Cnticorum Alioruni¬ 
que Scriptures Sacra: Interpretum et Commenta- 
torum , etc., London, 5 vols. folio, 1669-1674. 
To the completion of this voluminous work he 
devoted ten years. It was reprinted at Utrecht 
1684, 5 vols. folio, and at Frankfort 1694, 5 vols. 
large 4 to ; followed, at the same place, in 17 12 > 
by another edition, 5 vols. folio. These two 
Frankfort editions have been unjustly depreciated 
by Ilorne (. Manual of Biblical Bibliography, p. 249). 
The work must have been peculiarly valuable when 
it first appeared. Briefer and more accessible than 
the Critici Sacri, it has the additional advantage of 
exhibiting the views of other noted authors besides 
those in the work just named. It is a storehouse 
of interpretation and criticism ; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the progress of Biblical science since its first 
appearance, which has necessarily lessened its 
value, it may still be consulted with profit. 

Besides the Synopsis he also wrote Annotations 
upon the Holy Bible , wherein the Sacred Text is 
inserted, and various readings annexed, etc., the 
more difficult terms explained, etc., London, 2 
vols., 1683; Edinburgh, 4 vols. 4to, 1803. This 
work, however, he did not live to complete. From 
the 58th chapter of Isaiah it is the joint production 
of several other hands.—I. J. 

POOR. [Alms.] 

POPLAR. [Libneh.] 

PORCH. I. from before, a vesti- 

T 

bule or hall. It is used of the entrance-hall of a 
building (Ezek. xl. 7, 48); of the place where the 
throne was placed, and where judgment was ad¬ 
ministered (1 Kings vii. 7 [Palace]) ; and of the 
verandah surrounding a court (Exek. xli. 15). 
* The porch of the Lord’ (2 Chron. xv. 8; xxix. 
17) seems to stand for the Temple itself. 

2. ) 1 T 1 DD, a sort of colonnade or balcony with 

pillars (Judg. iii. 23). 

3. IIuAc^ (Matt. xxvi. 71), probably the passage 
from the building surrounding the court to the fore¬ 
court (ypoavkiov). According to Mark (xiv. 68) 
it was in this fore-court that the denial took place. 
—W. L. A. 

PORCIUS FESTUS. [Festus.] 
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PORTER OW or from *W’, a gate ; 

LXX. Ovpupos, rrv\(x}p6s, 7nj\7) ; Vnlg. Janitor, ; 
Portarius ), a person who has charge of the doors or 
gates of public buildings, or private houses, or of 
a city—a door-keeper. Thus, in 2 Kings vii. 10, 
II, and 2 Sam. xviii. 26, we meet with the 

or porter, at the gates of a town. In the palace 
of the high-priest (John xviii. 17), the porter was 
a female, 77 7ra tdicrKT], ij dvpupds. See also Acts 
xii. 13. 

The word occurs most frequently in connection 
with the Temple, of which the She'arim , who were 
guards as well as porters, were very numerous ; 
for in 1 Chron. xxiii. 5, no less than 4000 are men¬ 
tioned. They were divided into courses (1 Chron. 
xxvi. 1-19), and had their posts assigned them by 
lot (1 Chron. xxvi. 13). Besides attending to the 
gates and keeping order there, they seem, as 
Lightfoot says, to have had charge of certain 
treasures* (1 Chron. xxvi. 15, compared with 
2 Chron. xxv, 24, and Lightfoot’s Prospect of the 
Temp ., c. 5, s. 6). Their service was required by 
night as well as by day, and a man called ‘ the 
Man of the Mountain of the House,’ went round 
every night to see that all were in their places, and 
that none of them slept. If he found any one 
asleep he struck him, and had liberty to bum his 
clothes. To this Lightfoot thinks there is a refer¬ 
ence in Rev. xv. 16, ‘ Blessed is he that watcheth 
and keepeth his garments’ (Temple Service , c. 7, 

S. I.) 

A porter seems to have been usually stationed 
at the doors of sheep-folds (John x. 3). To what 
or whom does this Ovpupbs correspond? Is it to the 
Holy Spirit , who opens the way for the true minis¬ 
ters of Christ ?—I. J. 

POSSESSION. [Demoniacs.] 

POT. [Bason ; Bowl ; Caldron ; Cup ; 
Potter.] 

POTIPHAR patpte, contract, of JHB 'ItfB, 

Potipherah, which see; Sept. Ilere^p^s), an officer 
of Pharaoh, probably the chief of his body-guard 
(Gen. xxxix. 1). Of the Midianitish merchants 
he purchased Joseph, whose treatment by him is 
described under that head. The keeper of the 
prison into which the son of Jacob was eventually 
cast treated him with kindness, and confided to 
him the management of the prison ; and this con¬ 
fidence was afterwards sanctioned by the ‘ cap¬ 
tain of the guard’ himself, as the officer respon¬ 
sible for the safe custody of prisoners of state. 
It is sometimes denied, but more usually main¬ 
tained, that this ‘ captain of the guard’ was the 
same with the Potiphar who is before designated 
by the same title. We believe that this ‘ captain 
of the guard’ and Joseph’s master were the same 
person. It would be in accordance with Oriental 
usage that offenders against the court, and the 
officers of the court, should be in custody of 
the captain of the guard ; and that Potiphar 
'should have treated Joseph well after having cast 
him into prison, is not irreconcilable with the facts 
of the case. After having imprisoned Joseph in 
the first transport of his choler he might possibly 


* The 4 house of AsuppimJ i. e ., of collections, 
or treasures, was committed to their care. See 
Keil in loco. 


discover circumstances which led him to doubt his 
guilt, if not to be convinced of his innocence. The 
mantle left in the hands of his mistress, and so 
triumphantly produced against him, would, when 
calmly considered, seem a stronger proof of guilt 
against her than against him : yet still, to avoid 
bringing dishonour upon his wife, and exposing her 
to new temptation, he may have deemed it more 
prudent to bestow upon his slave the command of 
the state prison, than to restore him to his former 
employment.—J. K. 

POTIPHERAH (jniD 'tp’lB)* the priest of On, 

or I-Ieliopolis, whose daughter Asenath became 
the wife of Joseph [Asenath]. The name is 
Egyptian, and is in the Septuagint accommodated to 
the analogy of the Egyptian language, being in the 
Cod. Vatican. UerecppTj: Alex. Ilerre0p^, al. II evre- 
(f>pT], II evre(f)pL; which corresponds to the Egyptian 
neTe-c£>pH, 

qui Solis est, i. e ., Soli proprius 
(Champollion, Precis, Tabl. General , p. 23). The 
name is found written in various forms on the 
monuments, which are copied by Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus , p. 1094, from Rossellini, Monum. Sto- 
rici, i. 117.—J. K. 

POTSHERD. Potsherd is figuratively used in 
Scripture to denote a thing worthless and insignifi¬ 
cant (Ps. xxii. 15 ; P10Y. xxvi. 23 ; Is. xlv. 9). 
It may illustrate some of these allusions to remind 
the reader of the fact, that the sites of ancient 
towns are often covered, at the surface, with great 
quantities of broken pottery. The present writer 
has usually found this potteiy to be of coarse tex¬ 
ture, but coated and protected with a strong and 
bright-coloured glaze, mostly bluish green, and 
sometimes yellow. These fragments give to some 
of the most venerable sites in the world the ap¬ 
pearance of a deserted potteiy rather than of 
a town. The fact is, however, that they occur 
only upon the sites of towns which were built with 
crude brick; and this suggests that the heaps of 
ruin into which these had fallen being disinte¬ 
grated, and worn at the surface by the action of 
the weather, bring to view and leave exposed the 
broken potteiy, which is not liable to be thus dis¬ 
solved and washed away. This explanation was 
suggested by the actual survey of such ruins ; and 
we know not that a better has yet been offered in 
any other quarter. It is certainly remarkable, that 
of the more mighty cities of old time, nothing but 
potsherds now remains visible at the surface of the 
ground. 

Towns built with stone, or kiln-burnt bricks, do 
not exhibit this form of ruin, which is, therefore, 
not usually met with in Palestine.—J. K. 

POTT, David Julius, was born at Nettelrode, 
in Planover, 10th Oct. 1760. He was successively 
a teacher at Gottingen, professor of theology at 
Helmstadt, and professor of theology and consis- 
torial-rath at Gottingen, where he died 18th Oct. 
1838. He edited one of the volumes of the Nov. 
Test. Koppiamnn (vol. ix., containing the epistle 
of James and 1 and 2 Peter). lie also, along with 
Ruperti, edited Sylloge Commentt. Theoll ., 8 vols., 
Iielmst. 1800-7. 

POTTER. The potter, and the produce of 
his labours, are often alluded to in the Scriptures. 
The fragility of his wares, and the ease with 
which they are destroyed, supply apt emblems of 
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the facility with which human life and power may 
be broken and destroyed. It is in this figurative 
use that the potter’s vessels are most frequently 
noticed in Scripture (Ps. ii. 9; Is. xxx. 14; Jer. 
xix. 11 ; Rev. ii. 27). In one place, the power of 
the potter to form with his clay, by the impulse of 
his will and hand, vessels either for honourable or 
for mean uses, is employed with great force by the 
apostle to illustrate the absolute power of God 
in moulding the destinies of men according to his 
pleasure (Rom. ix. 21). The first distinct men¬ 
tion of earthenware vessels is in the case of the 
pitchers in which Gideon’s men concealed their 
lamps, and which they broke in pieces when they 
withdrew their lamps from them (Judg. vii. 16, 
19). Pitchers and bottles are indeed mentioned 
earlier ; but the ‘ bottle ’ which contained Hagar’s 
water (Gen. xxi. 14, 15) was undoubtedly of skin ; 
and although Rebekah’s pitcher was possibly of 
earthenware (Gen. xxiv. 14, 15), we cannot be 
certain that it was so. 

The potter’s wheel is mentioned only once in 
the Bible (Jer. xviii. 2) ; but it must have been 
in use among the Hebrews long before the time of 
that allusion ; for we now know that it existed in 
Egypt before the Israelites took refuge in that 



437. Modem Egyptian Potter. 


country (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt., iii. 165). The 
processes employed by the Hebrews were probably 
not in any way dissimilar to those of the Egyptians, 
from whom the use of the wheel may be supposed 
to have been adopted. There is the greater pro¬ 
bability in this, as the materials, forms, and manu¬ 
facture of earthenware vessels are still very similar 
throughout Western Asia, and are also the same 
which were anciently in use. This we know from 
the comparison of ancient paintings and sculptures 
with modern manufactures, as well as from the 
vast quantities of broken pottery which are found 
upon the sites of ancient cities. The ancient pot¬ 
ters ‘ frequently kneaded the clay with their feet, 
and after it had been properly worked up, they 
formed it into a mass of convenient size with the 
hand, and placed it on the wheel, which, to judge 
from that represented in the paintings, was of very 
simple construction, and turned with the hand. 
The various forms of the vases were made out by 
the finger during the revolution ; the handles, if 
they had any, were afterwards affixed to them ; 
and the devices and other ornamental parts were 
traced with a wooden or metal instrument, pre¬ 
viously to their being baked. They were then 


suffered to dry, and for this purpose were placed 
on planks of wood ; they were afterwards arranged 
with great care on trays, and carried, by means of 
the usual yoke, borne on men’s shoulders, to the 
oven’ (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , iii. 163-167).— 
J. K. 

POTTER’S-FIELD. [Aceldama.] 

POUND. [Money ; Weights and Mea¬ 
sures.] 

PRIETORIUM (JlpaiT&piov). This word de¬ 
notes the general’s tent in the field, and also the 
house or palace of the governor of a province, 
whether a praetor or not. In the Gospels it is ap¬ 
plied to the palace built by Herod the Great, at 
Jerusalem, and which eventually became the resi¬ 
dence of the Roman governors in that city (Matt, 
xxvii. 27 ; Mark xv. 16 ; John xviii. 28, 33 ; xix. 
9). In the two first of these texts it may, how¬ 
ever, denote the court in front of the palace, where 
the procurator’s guards were stationed [Jerusa¬ 
lem]. Herod built another palace at Caesarea, 
and this also is called the Praetorium in Acts xxiii. 
35, probably because it had, in like manner, be¬ 
come the residence of the Roman governor, whose 
head-quarters were at Caesarea. In Philip, i. 13, 
the word denotes the Praetorian camp at Rome— 

i. e ., the camp or quarters of the Praetorian cohort 
at Rome. 

PRATENSIS, Felix. Very little is known 
of this famous editor of the editio princeps of Bom- 
berg’s Rabbinic Bible beyond that he was born a 
Jew, was corrector of the press in Bomberg’s 
famous printing-office, embraced Christianity in 
Rome 1513, was created Magister Theologus 1523, 
and that he died in 1539. The Rabbinic Bible, 
which immortalised him, was published in four 
parts, Venice 1516-17, four years after his em¬ 
bracing Christianity ; and besides the Hebrew text 
contains as follows :— 

i. In the Pentateuch , the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Onkelos, and the commentaries of Rashi. 

ii. The Prophets , the Chaldee paraphrase, and 
the commentaries of Kimchi. 

iii. The Hagiographa, the Chaldee paraphrase, 

and Kimchi’s commentary on the Psalms , the Chal¬ 
dee paraphrase and Ibn Jachja’s commentary on 
Proverbs , the Chaldee paraphrase and Nachmani- 
des and Farissol’s commentaries on the re¬ 
puted Chaldee paraphrases of Joseph the Blind 
and Rashi’s commentary on the Five Megilloth ; 
Levi b. Gershom’s commentary on Da7iiel ; Rashi’s 
and Simon Darshan’s commentary 

on Ezra , Nehemiah , and Chronicles , the latter con¬ 
sisting of excerpts from the Jalkut Shimoni [Cara ; 
Midrash]. Appended to the volume are the Tar- 
gum Jerusalem on the Pentateuch, the Second 
Targum on Esther, the variations between Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali, the differences between 
the Eastern and Western Codd., Aaron b. Asher’s 
Dissertation on the Accents, Mahnonides’ thirteen 
articles of faith [Maimonides], the six hundred 
and thirteen precepts [Education], a Table of the 
Parshoth and Haphtaroth, both according to the 
Spanish and German ritual. Considering that this 
was the first effort to give some of the Masoretic 
apparatus, it is no wonder that the work is imper¬ 
fect, and that it contains many blunders. Pratensis 
also published a Latin translation of the Psalms, 
with annotations, first printed at Venice 1515, then 
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Hazenau 1522, Basle 1526. Comp. Wolf, Bib¬ 
liotheca Hebrcea, ii. 363 ; iii. 935, seq. ; Masch’s ed. 
of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra , i. 96, seq. ; Stein- 
schneicler, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bod- 
leiana , col. b, 2111, seq. —C. D. G. 

PRAYER (HDnn, from uH, to incline to one; 

Hithp. to pray, to supplicate; nk>n, Rom lo 

boiv down; Piel and Hithp., to pray; LXX. 
usually dtrjo-is, but frequently 7 rpodevxn)- 

1. The Hebrew idea of prayer was that of an 
invocation of God for help or blessing. The Divine 
Being was regarded as accessible by men (Deut. 
iv. 29; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, etc.), as graciously in¬ 
clined to listen to their cry (Ps. clxv. 18, 19; 
lxxxvi 5-7; cii. 17; Jer. xxxiii. 3; Neh. i. 11, 
etc.), as able and willing to supply all their need 
(Ps. lvii. 2; xxxiv. 10; lxv. 2), and as granting 
blessing in answer to prayer (Ps. 1 . 15 ; lvii. 2; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 24-37, etc.) Hence the act of 
prayer is sometimes called a seeking of the Lord 
(Deut. iv. 29; 1 Chron. xvi. 10; 2 Chron. xx. 3 ; 
Ps. xxxiv. 10; Is. Iv. 6, etc.); an intreating of the 
face of the Lord (Exod. xxii. 11 ; 1 Kings xiii. 6); 
a pouring out of the heart or soul before him , or 
before his face (Ps. lxii. 8 ; 1 Sam. i. 15 ; Lam. ii. 
19) ; a crying or calling unto God (Ps. Iv. 16, 17 ; 
cxx. 1; cxlv. 18, 19; Is. lviii. 6, 7, 9, etc.); a 
beseeching of God (Exod. xxxii. 11 ; xxxiii. 18 ; 
Num. xii. 19; Ps. lxxx. 14, etc.); and prayer 
itself is called a cry (n3*h dtrjo-Ls, 1 Kings viii. 28; 

Ps. xvii. i; lxi. i; clxii. 7; Jer. xi. 14: TOltf, 

Ps. xxxix. 12 ; comp. Jer. viii. 19 ; 1 Sam. v. 12) ; 
a complaint (rp£>, Bleats, Ps. cxlii. 2); and a roar¬ 
ing (njxej, Ps. xxii. 1). In the N. T. this idea of 

prayer as an approach of the soul unto God, with 
desire and request for help, is even more explicitly 
enunciated (comp. Matt. vi. 5, ff. ; vii. 7, ff. ; 
xviii. 19; xxi. 22; Luke x. 2; xviii. 1-8; John 
xiv. 13 ; xvi. 23-26 ; Eph. vi. 18, 19 ; Phil. iv. 6; 
Col. iv. 2, 3; 2 Thess. i. 11 ; 2 Thess. iii. 1, 2, 

5 ; James i. 5-7 ; v. 13, 16, etc.) But in neither 
the O. T. nor the N. T. is any explanation given 
of the rationale of prayer, or any attempt made to 
solve the speculative difficulties by which the sub¬ 
ject is beset. 

In the progress of spiritual degeneracy, this idea 
of prayer perished out of the minds of the mass of 
the people, and for it was substituted a belief in 
the worth of the mere outward form as a mode of 
pleasing God (Tob. xii. 8, 9 ; Ecclus. xxviii. 2 ; 
Matt. vi. 7). With the carnal Pharisees of our 
Lord’s time prayer was valued more as a means of 
securing the praise of men than as a means of 
obtaining blessing from God (Matt. vi. 5, ff. ; 
Luke xi. 1, ff. ; xx. 46, 47). 

2. The postures in prayer commonly used by the 
Hebrews were— standing (1 Sam. i. 26; 1 Kings 
viii. 22 ; Luke xviii. 11), or kneeling (1 Kings viii. 
34; 2 Chron. vi. 13 ; Ezra ix. 5 ; Dan. vi. 10; 
Luke xxii. 41); in both cases with the hands lifted 
up (Ps. xxviii. 2 ; cxxxiv. 2 ; Lam. ii. 19 ; iii. 41 ; 

2 Maccab. iii. 20), or spread out towards heaven 
Ezra ix. 5 ; Is. i. 15). [Attitudes.] In cases of 
deep contrition the hands might be employed to 
smite on the breast (Luke xviii. 13); under the bur¬ 
den of anxiety or grief the head might sink on the 
breast (Ps. xxxv. 12), or be buried between the knees 


(1 Kings xviii. 42); and even, under the influence of 
deep emotion, the whole body might be prostrated 
on the ground (Gen. xxiv. 26; Exod. xxxiv. 8; 
Neh. viii. 6 ; Judith ix. 1). The Jew prayed with his 
head covered—a usage still followed by the Jews 
even in occidental countries. In private prayer 
they might sometimes retire to an inner chamber 
(Matt. vi. 6), but they usually preferred the open 
air, and their favourite place was the upper chamber 
or flat roof of the house (Dan. vi. 11 ; Judith viii. 
5 ; Tob. iii. 12; Acts i. 13; x. 9); though some¬ 
times they sought some retired height (1 Kings 
xviii. 42; Matt. xiv. 23 ; Mark vi. 46 ; Luke vi. 
12). Those resident in Jerusalem sought the 
temple for prayer (Luke xviii. 10; Acts iii. 1, 
comp. Is. lvi. 7) ; those at a distance seem to have 
turned in the direction of the temple (2 Chron. vi. 
34; Ezra iv. 58 ; Dan. vi. 11) ; so far as might be, 
to look unto the holy of holies where Jehovah 
dwelt (Ps. v. 7). 

3. As to seasons of prayer , nothing is prescribed 
in Scripture ; nor in the earlier ages do there seem 
to have been any fixed times for prayer. David 
tells us that he prayed three times a day—morning, 
mid-day, and evening (Ps. Iv. 18); and Daniel fol¬ 
lowed the same usage (vi. 10). What was pro¬ 
bably a voluntary habit on the part of pious Jews 
in the earlier times, seems to have become at a 
later period matter of prescription ; and the stated 
hours for prayer were the third, the sixth, and the 
ninth (Acts ii. 15 ; x. 9 ; iii. 1 ; x. 30) ; i.e., ac¬ 
cording to our reckoning, at nine o’clock A.M. (the 
hour of the morning sacrifice), twelve o’clock noon, 
and three o’clock P. M. (the hour of the evening sacri¬ 
fice (comp. Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 4. 3). The Jews 
were wont to offer prayer on extraordinary occa¬ 
sions, such as the dedication of the temple (1 Kings 
viii. 22) ; also when they were engaged or about to 
engage in battle (1 Chron. v. 20; 1 Maccab. v. 
33 ; xi. 71, ff), and generally before any import¬ 
ant undertaking (Prov. iii. 6; xvi. 3 ; Ps. xxxvii. 
5 ; Acts ix. 40; Judith xiii. 7). A thanksgiving 
prayer seems also to have been usually offered by 
them before eating or drinking (Matt. xv. 36 ; 
John vi. 11 ; Acts xxvii. 35). 

For the synagogue service of prayer, see Syna¬ 
gogue. For rabbinical opinions and prescrip¬ 
tions, see Otho, Lex. Rabbin. Philol. , s.v. Preces. 
—W. L. A. 

PRICiEUS or PRICE, John, LL.D., was a 
learned divine of the 17th century. He was bom 
in London in 1600, and educated at Westminster 
School. Soon after completing his studies at 
Oxford he went over to the church of Rome. 
Having gone to Italy he was appointed superinten¬ 
dent of the museum at Florence; and afterwards 
held the Greek chair at Pisa. He died in St. 
Augustine’s convent at Rome in 1676. His works 
are— Commentarii in Varios Nozn Testa?nenti libros 
Matth. Luc. Acta , Tim. i. et ii ., Titum , Philem. 
Jac. Joannis Epistolas tres , etc. ; Annotationes 
in Psalmorum libmm, folio, Lond. 1660. These 
works were first published separately. They also 
appeared in the Critici Sacri. The notes are both 
learned and judicious. Dr. Harwood says, * This 
is a book of great character abroad ; it contains 
many valuable observations, particularly illustrat¬ 
ing the modes of diction which occur in the sacred 
classics from profane authors ’ (Orme’s Bib.) — 
W. J. C. 
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PRIDEAUX, Humphrey, D.D., was born at 
Padstow in Cornwall in the year 1648, and after 
his education, first at Liskeard and Bodmin, and 
subsequently at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he became successively rector of 
St. Clement’s, Oxford; prebendary of Norwich; 
rector of Bladen, Oxfordshire; vicar of Saham, 
Norfolk ; archdeacon of Suffolk ; vicar of Trowse, 
Norfolk; and in 1702 dean of Norwich. It is 
said that it was owing to ill-health alone that he 
was not raised to the episcopal dignity. In pass¬ 
ing through his various offices, he published, from 
time to time, many well-known works, which 
proved him to possess great classical attainments, 
as well as theological knowledge and polemical 
divinity, and the more special acquisition of eccle¬ 
siastical law. These works would, indeed, have 
kept his name from oblivion; but what secures 
him lasting reputation is his Connection of the 
Old and New Testaments , in the History of the 
Jews and Neighbouring Nations , from the declen- 
sion of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah to the 
time of Christ. This admirable' work, notwith¬ 
standing the increased knowledge of recent dis¬ 
coveries in Oriental literature, is not likely to be 
supplanted, so thoroughly has the author illus¬ 
trated his subject with all sorts of suitable learning 
—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and rabbinic. It was 
published in two several portions, the former of 
which serves, in Prideaux’s own words, ‘as an 
epilogue to the Old Testament,’ and the latter ‘ as 
a prologue to the New.’ Considered, indeed, in 
this point of view, the work may well be deemed 
the earliest of English contributions to what the 
Germans call Einleitung , very much of its contents 
having passed into the Introductions of modern 
times. Of the sterling qualities of the author and 
’of his book, in its own particular department of 
Biblical science, the late learned Dr. M‘Caul, who 
was himself an accomplished scholar in that line, 
thus writes :—‘ It is an example and specimen of 
profound and varied reading and scholarship, and 
is therefore not merely a compendium of informa¬ 
tion convenient to the student, but by laying open 
to him the sources, the knowledge of whose exist¬ 
ence is the first condition to becoming learned, an 
introduction to learning itself’ {An Account of the 
Rabbinic Authorities , prefixed to Tegg’s edition of 
the Connection [London 1858], vol. i. p. xxxvi.) 
One proof of the excellence of this great work is 
its frequent republication. Besides the useful edition 
with notes and analyses, and introduction by Dr. 
M‘Caul and Mr. Wheeler, which we have referred 
to above, the work is found in a very recent edition 
of the Oxford University press [1851], which has 
often reprinted it. The eleventh edition of 1749, 
in four vols. 8vo, is the best of the old editions. 
Dean Prideaux died in the year 1724.—P. H. 

PRIEST, HIGH-PRIEST, etc. (JPG, priest; 

Sept. 'Jepebs ; Vulg. sacerdos). The English word 
is generally derived from the N. T. term presbyter 
[elder], the meaning of which is, however, essen¬ 
tially different from that which was intended by the 
ancient terms. It would come nearer, if derived 
from irpoLG'TTjfXL or irpotcrTapLou, ‘ to preside,’ etc. 
It would then correspond to Aristotle’s definition 
of a priest, t&v 7 rpos robs Oeobs Ktpios, ‘ presiding 
over things relating to the gods’ (Polit. iii. 14), 
and with the very similar one in Heb. v. 1 ; ‘ every 
high-priest taken from among men, is constituted 


on the behalf of men, with respect to their con¬ 
cerns with God (ra 7 rpos tov Qebv), that he may 
present both gifts and sacrifices for sins.’ It would 
then adequately represent the lepeus (6 iepa pefav) 
of the Greeks, and the sacerdos (a sacris faciundis ) 
of the Latins. The primitive meaning of the He¬ 
brew word is not easily determined, because the 
verb, in its radical form, nowhere occurs. Ge- 
senius observes : ‘ In Arabic it denotes to pro¬ 
phesy, to foretel as a soothsayer, and among the 
heathen Arabs the substantive bore the latter signi¬ 
fication ; also that of a mediator or middle persori 
who interposed in any business, which seems to be 
its radical meaning, as prophets and priests were 
regarded as mediators between men and the Deity. 
In the earliest families of the race of Shem, the 
offices of priest and prophet were undoubtedly 
united ; so that the word originally denoted both, 
and at last the Hebrew idiom kept one part of the 
idea and the Arabic another’ (Hebrdisches und 
Chalddisches Handzvorterbuch, Leipz. 1823). It is 
worthy of remark, that all the persons who are 
recorded in Scripture as having legally performed 
priestly acts, but who were not strictly sacerdotal, 
come under the definition of a prophet, viz., per¬ 
sons who received supernatural communications of 
knowledge generally, as Adam, Abraham (Gen. 
xx. 7), Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Job, Samuel, Elijah 
(comp. Luke i. 70). The primary meaning of the 
Hebrew word is regarded by Kimchi, Castell, 
Giggeius, Ernesti, Simonis, Tittmann, and Eich- 
horn, to be the rendering of honourable and digni¬ 
fied service, like that of ministers of state to their 
sovereign. Nearly similar is the idea adopted by 
Cocceius and Schultens, viz., drawing near, as to 
a king or any supreme authority. The following 
definition of a priest may be found sufficiently 
comprehensive :—A man who officiates or trans¬ 
acts with God on behalf of others, statedly, or for 
the occasion. 

It will now be attempted to trace the Biblical 
origin and devclopme7it of the subject, for which 
purpose the inquiry will be pursued upon the 
plan of Townsend’s Historical and Chronological 
Arrangement of the Scriptures, London 1827, 
notwithstanding the doubts which may be enter¬ 
tained respecting the true chronological order of 
certain books and passages. We accede to the 
Jewish opinion, that Adam was the first priest. 
The divine institution of sacrifices, immediately 
after the fall, sterns connected with the event, that 
‘ the Lord God made coats of skins to Adam and 
his wife, and clothed them’ (Gen. iii. 21)—that is, 
with the skins of animals which had been offered in 
sacrifice (for the permission to eat animal food was 
not given till after the Deluge, comp. Gen. i. 29, 
ix. 3), expressive of their faith in the promise of 
the victorious yet suffering ‘ seed of the woman ’ 
(ver. 15) : and judging from the known custom of 
his immediate descendants, we infer that Adam 
now also became the head and ruler of the woman 
(ver. 16), officiated in offering the sacrifice as well 
on her behalf as his own. Judging from the same 
analogy, it seems further probable that Adam 
acted in the same capacity on behalf of his sons 
Cain and Abel (and possibly of their children), who 
are each said to have ‘ brought’ his respective 
offering, but not to have personally presented it 
(iv. 3-5). The place evidently thus indicated would 
seem to have been the situation of ‘ the cherubim’ 
at the east of the garden of Eden (iii. 24), called 
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4 the face’ (iv. 14), and 4 the presence of the Lord’ 
(ver. 16 ; comp. Hebrew of Exod. xxxiv. 24 ; Lev. 
ix. 5) ; and from which Jehovah conferred with 
Cain (ver. 9) : circumstances which, together with 
the name of their offering, HriJD, which, some¬ 
times at least, included bloody sacrifices in after 
times (1 Sam. ii. 17 ; xxvi. 19; Mai. i. 13, 14), 
and the appropriation of the skins to the offerer 
(comp. Lev. vii. 8), would seem like the rudiments 
of the future tabernacle and its services, and when 
viewed in connection with many circumstances 
incidentally disclosed in the brief fragmentary ac¬ 
count of things before the Exodus, such as the 
Sabbath (Gen. ii. 2, 3), the distinction observed 
by Noah, and his burnt-offerings upon the altar of 
clean and unclean beasts (viii. 20), the prohibition 
of blood (ix. 4), tithes (xiv. 20), priestly blessing 
(ver. 19), consecration with oil, and vows (xxviii. 
18-22), the Levirate law (xxxviii. 8), weeks (xxix. 
27), distinction of the Hebrews by their families 
(Exod. ii. 1), the office of elder during the bondage 
in Egypt (iii. 16), and a place of meeting with 
Jehovah (v. 22; comp. xxv. 22), would favour the 
supposition that the Mosaic dispensation, as it is 
called, was but an authoritative re-arrangement 
of a patriarchal church instituted at the fall. The 
fact that Noah officiated as the priest of his family, 
upon the cessation of the Deluge (b. c. 2347) is 
clearly recorded (Gen. viii. 20), where we have 
an altar built, the ceremonial distinctions in the 
offerings already mentioned, and their propitiatory 
effect, * the sweet savour,’ all described in the 
words of Leviticus (comp. i. 9 ; xi. 47). These 
acts of Noah, which seem like the resumption 
rather than the institution of an ordinance, were 
doubtless continued by his sons and their descend¬ 
ants, as heads of their respective families. Follow¬ 
ing our arrangement, the next glimpse of the sub¬ 
ject is afforded by the instance of Job (b. c. 2130), 
who 4 sent and sanctified his children’ after a feast 

they had held, and offered burnt-offerings, 

‘ according to the number of them all,’ and ‘ who 
did this continually,’ either constantly or after 
every feast (i. 5). A direct reference, possibly 
to priests, is lost in our translation of xii. 19, 4 he 
ieadeth princes away spoiled,’ D'oro ; Sept. Upeis ; 
Vulg. sacerdotes; a sense adopted in Dr. Lee’s 
Translation , London 1837. May not the diffi¬ 
cult passage, xxxiii. 23, contain an allusion to 
priestly duties ? A case is there supposed of a 
person divinely chastised in order rto improve him 
(xix. 22): 4 If then there be a messenger with 
him,’ which means priest (Eccles. v. 6 ; 

Mai. ii. 7), £ an interpreter,’ or mediator 

generally (2 Chron. xxxii. 31 ; Is. xliii. 27); 4 one 
among a thousand,’ or of a family (Judg. vi. 15), 

‘ my family,’ literally 4 my thousand’ (comp. Num. 
i. 16), 4 to show to man his uprightness,’ or rather 
‘ duty’ (Prov. xiv. 2), part of the priest’s office in 
such a case (Mai. ii. 7 ; comp. Deut. xxiv. 8), then 
such an individual ‘ is gracious,’ or rather will 
supplicate for him, and saith , * Deliver him from 
going down into the pit,’ or grave, for 4 I have 
found a ransom,’ a cause or ground in him for 
favourable treatment—namely, the penitence of the 
sufferer, who consequently recovers (xxv. 29). The 
case of Abraham and Abimelech is very similar 
(Gen. xx. 3-17), as also that of Job himself and 
his three misjudging friends, whom the Lord com¬ 
mands to avert chastisement from themselves by 


taking to him bullocks and rams, which he was to 
offer for them as a burnt-offering, and to pray for 
them (xlii. 8). The instance of Abram occurs 
next in historical order, who, upon his first en¬ 
trance into Canaan, attended by his family (b. c. 
1921), 4 built an altar, and called upon the name 
of the Lord’ (Gen. xii. 7, 8). Upon returning 
victorious from the battle of the kings, he is con¬ 
gratulated by Melchizedek, the Canaanitish king of 
Salem, and 4 priest of the most high God’ (xiv. 
18). For the ancient union of the royal and sacer¬ 
dotal offices, in Egypt and other countries, see 
Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians , Lond. 1842. i. 245. Abram next ap¬ 
pears entering into covenant with God as the head 
and representative of his seed ; on which occasion 
those creatures only are slain which were appointed 
for sacrifice under the law (xv. 9-21). Isaac builds 
an altar (b.c. 1804), evidently as the head of his 
family (Gen. xxvi. 25) ; his younger son Jacob 
offers a sacrifice, mt (xxxi. 54), and 4 calls his 
brethren to eat of it’ (comp. Lev. vii. 15); builds 
an altar at Shalem (xxxiii. 20), makes another by 
divine command, and, evidently as the head of his 
household, at Bethel (xxxv. 1-7), and pours a 
drink-offering, *103 (comp. Num. xv. 7, etc.), 
upon a pillar (ver. 14). Such was the state of 
the institution we are considering during the patri¬ 
archal times. It henceforth becomes connected with 
Egypt , and 7 naterially modified in consequence. 
The marriage of Joseph (b.c. 1715) incidentally 
discloses the existence of priests in that country ; 
for it is recorded that 4 Pharaoh gave Joseph to 
wife a daughter of Potipherah, priest of On’ (xii. 
45). The priests of Egypt had evidently been 
endowed with lands by the Egyptian kings; for 
when the reigning Pharaoh, by the advice of 
Joseph, took all the land of the Egyptians in lieu 
of corn (xlvii. 20), the priests were not compelled 
to make the same sacrifice of theirs (ver. 22); nor 
was the tax of the fifth part of the produce en¬ 
tailed upon it (ver. 26), as on that of the other 
people (ver. 24). They seem also to have had a 
public maintenance besides (ver. 22; Herod, ii. 
37). It may be serviceable, in the sequel, if we 
advert at this point to some of the numerous and 
truly important points of resemblance between 
the Egyptian and Jewish priests—viz., that the 
sacerdotal order constituted one of the four princi¬ 
pal casts, of the highest rank, next to the king, 
and from whom were chosen his confidential and 
responsible advisers (comp. 2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 
Chron. xviii. 17; Is. xix. 11 ; Diodorus, i. 73); 
they associated with the monarch, whom they 
assisted in the performance of his public duties, to 
whom they explained from the sacred books those 
lessons which were laid down for his conduct. 
Each deity had several priests and a hi^h-priest 
(Herod, ii. 37); the latter, of whatever deity, held 
the first and most honourable station. The minor 
priests were divided into various grades, having 
distinct offices, as well as the scribes and priests of 
the kings. The same office usually descended from 
father to son, but was sometimes changed. They 
enjoyed important privileges, which extended to 
their whole family. They were exempt from 
taxes. Wine was allowed to them only in the 
strictest moderation, and entire abstinence from it 
was required during tlie fasts, which were fre¬ 
quent (Plut., De Isid ., sec. 6). Each grade of 
the priests was distinguished by its peculiar cos- 
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tume. The high-priest, who, among other official 
duties, anointed the king, wore a mantle made 
of an entire leopard-skin; as did the king when 
engaged in priestly duties. The under-dresses of 
priests, of all orders, were made of linen, and they 
were not allowed to wear woollen in a temple 
(Plerod., ii. 81). The undeniable similarity be¬ 
tween the dresses of the Egyptian and Jewish 
priests will be hereafter illustrated. Besides their 
religious duties, the priests fulfilled the offices of 
judges, legislators, and counsellors of the king; 
and the laws, forming part of their sacred books, 
could only be administered by members of that 
order (Wilkinson, i. 237, 257-282). 

In returning to the Biblical history, we next find 
Jethro, priest of Midian, the father-in-law of Moses, 
possibly a priest of the true God (Exod. iii. 1), and 
probably his father in the same capacity (ii. 16). 
In Exod. v. 1, 3, the whole nation of the Israelites 
is represented as wishing to sacrifice and to hold a 
feast to the Lord. The first step, though very 
remote, towards the formation of the Mosaic 
system of priesthood, was the consecration of the 
first-born, in memory of the destruction of the 
first-born of Egypt (xiii. 2, 14-16); for, instead of 
these, God afterwards took the Levites to attend 
upon him (Num. iii. 12). As to the popular idea, 
both among Jews and Christians, that the right of 
priesthood was thus transferred from the first-born 
generally to the tribe of Levi, or rather to one 
family of that tribe, we consider, with Patrick, 
that it is utterly groundless (Commentary on Exod. 
xix. 22; Num. iii. 12; see Campeg. Vitringa, 
Observ. Sacrcc , ii. 33; Outram, De Sacrijiciis , i. 
4). The substance of the objection is, that Aaron 
and his sons were consecrated before the exchange 
of the Levites for the first-born, that the Levites 
were afterwards given to minister unto them, but 
had nothing to do with the priesthood, and that 
the peculiar right of God in the first-born originated 
in the Exodus. The last altar, before the giving 
of the law, was built by Moses, probably for a 
memorial purpose only (xvii. 15 ; comp. Josh. xxii. 
26, 27). At this period the office of priest was so 
well understood, and so highly valued, that Jehovah 
promises, as an inducement to the Israelites to keep 
his covenant, that they should be to him ‘ a king¬ 
dom of priests’ (xix. 6), which, among other 
honourable appellations and distinctions originally 
belonging to the Jews, is transferred to Christians 
(1 Pet. ii. 9). The first introduction of the word 
priests, in this part of the history, is . truly remark¬ 
able. It occurs just previous to the giving of the 
law (B. c. 1491), when, as part of the cautions 
against the too eager curiosity of the people, lest 
they should ‘ break through unto the Lord and 
gaze’ (Exod. xix. 21), it is added, ‘and let the 
priests which come near wito the Lord sanctify 
themselves, lest the Lord break through upon them’ 
(ver. 22). Here, then, priests are incontestably 
spoken of as an already existing order, which was 
now about to be remodified. Nor is this the last 
reference to these ante-Sinaitic priests. Selden 
observes that the phrases ‘the priests the Levites’ 
(Deut. xvii. 9), and ‘the priests the sons of Levi ’ 
(xxi. 5), and even the phrase, ‘ the Levites alone’ 
(xviii. 6, comp. 1), are used to include all others 
who had been priests before God took the sons of 
Aaron peculiarly to serve him in this office (De 
Synedr. ii. 8, pp. 2, 3). Aaron is summoned at 
this juncture to go up with Moses unto the Lord 


on Mount Sinai (Exod. xix. 24). Another remark¬ 
able circumstance is then recorded. Moses, now 
acting as ‘ mediator,’ and endued with an extra¬ 
ordinary commission, builds an altar under the hill, 
and sends ‘young men of the children of Israel, 
who offered burnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace- 
offerings of oxen unto the Lord’ (xxiv. 5). Various 
interpretations are given to the phrase ‘young 
men ;’ but, upon a view of all the circumstances, 
we incline to think that they were young laymen , 
purposely selected by Moses for this act, in order 
to form a complete break between the former priest¬ 
hood and the new, and that the recommencement 
and re-arrangement of the priesthood under divine 
authority might be made more palpably distinct. 
In the same light we consider the many priestly 
acts performed by Moses himself, at this particular 
time, as in ch. xxix. 25 ; xl. 25, 27, 29; like those 
of Gideon, Judg. vi. 25-27; of Samuel, 1 Sam. 
vii. 9; of David, 1 Chron. xxi. 26. Yet these 
especial permissions, upon emergencies and extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, had their limits, as may be seen 
in the fate of ‘ the men of Bethshemesh,’ 1 Sam. 
vi. 19 ; and of Uzzah, 2 Sam. vi. 7. 

The designation and call of Aaron and his sons 
to the priesthood are commanded in Exod. xxviii. 
1, and holy garments to be made for Aaron, ‘ for 
glory and for beauty’ (ver. 2), and for his sons (ver. 
40), by persons originally skilful, and now also 
inspired for the purpose (ver. 3), the chief of whom 
were Bezaleel and Aholiab (xxxi. 2-6). As there 
were some garments common both to the priests 
and the high-priest, we shall begin with those of 
the former, taking them in the order in which they 
would be put on. 1. The first was ‘"Q 'DJSD, 
‘linen breeches,’ or drawers (xxviii. 42 ; Sept, irept.- 
(TKeXrj \lpcL ; Vulg. feminalia linea). These were 
to be of fine twined linen, and to reach from the 
loins to the middle of the thighs. According to 
Josephus—whose testimony, however, of course, 



relates only to his own time—they reached only to 
the middle of the thigh, where they were tied fast 
(Antiq. iii. 7. 1). Such drawers were worn uni¬ 
versally in Egypt. In the sculptures and paintings 
of that country, the figures of workmen and ser¬ 
vants have no other dress than a short kilt or apron, 
sometimes simply bound about the loins and lap¬ 
ping over in front; other figures have short loose 
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drawers ; while a third variety of this article, fitting 
closely and extending to the knees, appears in the 
figures of some idols, as in No. 438. This last 
sort of drawers seems to have been peculiar in 
Egypt to the gods and to the priests, whose attire 
was often adapted to that of the idols on which 
they attended. The priests, in common with other 
persons of the upper classes, wore the drawers 
under other robes. No mention occurs of the use 
of drawers by any other class of persons in Israel 
except the priests, on whom it was enjoined for the 
sake of decency. 2. The coat of fine linen or cotton, 
t W rOPD (Exod. xxxix. 27), tunica byssina. This 
was worn by men in general (Gen. xxxvii. 3); also 
by women (2 Sam. xiii. 18; Cant. v. 3), next to 
the skin. It was to be of woven work. Josephus 
states that it reached down to the feet, and sat close 
to the body, and had sleeves, which were tied fast 
to the arms, and was girded to the breast a little 
above the elbows by a girdle. It had a narrow 
aperture about the neck, and was tied with certain 
strings hanging down from the edge over the breast 
and back, and was fastened above each shoulder 
(Antiq. iii. 7. 2). But this garment, in the case 
of the priests and high-priest, was to be broidered 
(xxviii. 4), rbni), ‘a broidered coat,’ by 

which Gesenius understands a coat of cloth worked 
in checkers or cells. Braunius compares it to the 
reticulum in the stomach of ruminant animals (De 
Vestitu , i. 17). The Sept, gives x^ TWV xocrvpLpioTds, 
which seems to refer to the tassels or strings ; Vulg. 
tinea stricta,. which seems to refer to its close fitting. 
3. The girdle, (xxviii. 40) ; Sept, favrj ; 

Vulg. battens . This was also worn by magistrates 
(Is. xxii. 21). The girdle for the priests was to be 
made of fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, of needlework (xxxix. 29). Josephus 
describes it as often going round, four fingers broad, 
but so loosely woven that it might be taken for the 
skin of a serpent; and that it was embroidered with 
flowers of scarlet, and purple, and blue, but that 
the warp was nothing but linen. The beginning 
of its circumvolution was at the breast; and when 
it had gone often round, it was there tied, and hung 
loosely down to the ankles while the priest was not 
engaged in any laborious service, for in that position 
it appeared in the most agreeable manner to the 
spectators ; but when he was obliged to assist at the 
offering of sacrifices, and to do the appointed ser¬ 
vice, in order that he might not be hindered in his 
operations by its motion, he threw it to the left 
hand, and bore it on his right shoulder (Antiq. iii. 
7. 2). The mode of its hanging down is illustrated 
by the cut No. 441, where the girdle is also richly 
embroidered; while the imbricated appearance 
of the girdle, HE'JJD Dp'l, may be seen very plainly 
in No. 438. The next cut, No. 439, of a priestly 
scribe of ancient Egypt, offers an interesting speci¬ 
men of both tunic and girdle. Other Egyptian 
girdles may be seen under Abnet. 4. The bonnet, 
cap, or turban, HJDJD (xxviii. 40) ; Sept. Ktdapis; 
Vulg. tiara. The bonnet was to be of fine linen 
(xxxix. 28). In the time of Josephus it was cir¬ 
cular, covering about half the head, something like 
a crown, made of thick linen swathes doubled 
round many times, and sewed together, surrounded 
by a linen cover to hide the seams of the swathes, 
and sat so close that it would not fall off when the 
body was bent down (Antiq. iii. 7. 3). The dress 
of the high-priest was precisely the same with that 
of the common priests in all the foregoing parti¬ 


culars, in addition to which he had (1) a robe, 
(xxviii. 4), TroSrjpT], tunica. This was not a mantle, 
but a second and larger coat without sleeves ; a 
kind of surtout worn by the laity, especially persons 



of distinction (Job i. 20; ii. 12), by kings (1 Sam. 
xv. 27; xviii. 4; xxiv. 5, 12). This garment, when 
intended for the high-priest, and then called riN 

‘IDNil ^JJD, ‘the robe of the ephod,* was to be 
of one entire piece of woven work, all of blue, with 
an aperture for the neck in the middle of the upper 
part, having its rim strengthened and adorned with 
a border. The hem had a kind of fringe, composed 
of tassels, made of blue, purple, and scarlet, in the 
form of pomegranates; and between every two 
pomegranates there was a small golden bell, so 



that there was a bell and a pomegranate alternately 
all round (xxviii. 31-35). The use of these bells 
may have partly been, that by the high-priest shak¬ 
ing his garment at the time of his offering incense 
on the great day of expiation, etc., the people 
without might be apprised of it, and unite their 
prayers with it (comp. Ecclus. xlv. 9 ; Luke i. 10; 
Acts x. 4; Rev. viii. 3, 4). Josephus describes 
this robe of the ephod as reaching to the feet, and 
consisting of one entire piece of woven work, and 
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parted where the hands came oitt (John xix. 23). 
ITe also states that it was tied round'with a girdle, 
embroidered with the same colours as the former, 
with a mixture of gold interwoven (Antiq. iii. 7. 4). 
It is highly probable that this garment was also de¬ 
rived from Egyptian usage. There are instances 
at Thebes of priests wearing over the coat a loose 
sleeveless robe, and which exposes the sleeves of 
the inner tunic. The fringe of bells and pome¬ 
granates seems to have been the priestly substitute 
for the fringe bound with a blue riband, which all 
the Israelites were commanded to wear. Many 
traces of this fringe occur in the Egyptian remains. 
The use assigned to it, ‘ that looking on this fringe 
they should remember the Lord’s commandments,’ 
seems best explicable by the supposition that the 
Egyptians had connected some superstitious ideas 
with it (Num. xv. 37-40). (2) The ephod, T) 3 X, 

iiru/uLLS, superhumcrale (Exod. xxviii. 4). This was 
a short cloak covering the shoulders and breast. 



It is said to have been worn by Samuel while a 
youth ministering before the Lord (1 .Sam. ii. 18) ; 
by David while engaged in religious service (2 Sam. 
vi. 14); and by inferior priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18). 
But in all these instances it is distinguished as a linen 
ephod, and was not a sacred but honorary vestment, 
as the Sept, understands it in 2 Sam. vi. 14, otoXtjv 
^a\\ov ; but the ephod of the high-priest was to 
be made of gold, of blue, of purple, of scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, with cunning work, 3 £’n. 
Though it probably consisted of one piece, woven 
throughout, it had a back part and a front part, 
united by shoulder-pieces. It had also a girdle; 
or rather strings went out from each side and tied 
it to the body. On the top of each shoulder was 
to be an onyx stone, set in sockets of gold, each 
having engraven upon it six of the names of the 
children of Israel, according to the precedence of 
birth, to memorialise the Lord of the promises made 
to them (Exod. xxviii. 6-12, 29). Josephus gives 
sleeves to the ephod {Antiq. iii. 7. 5). It may be 
considered as a substitute for the leopard-skin worn 
by the Egyptian high-priests in their most sacred 
duties, as in No. 441, where the ephod appears no 
less plainly. In other figures of Egyptian priests, 
the shoulder-pieces are equally apparent. They 
are even perceptible in No. 439. The Egyptian 


ephod is, however, highly charged with all sorts 
of idolatrous figures and emblems, and even with 
scenes of human sacrifices. The Sept, rendering 
of DETI, * cunning work,’ is epyov v<pavr6e ttol- 
kl\tov , 4 woven-work of the embroiderer,’a word 
which especially denotes a manufacturer of tissues 
adorned with figures of animals (Strabo, xvii., 
p. 547, Sieb.) Then came (3) the breastplate, 
pn, TrepicTTTjOLOv ; Vulg. ration cite; a gorget, ten 
inches square, made of the same sort of cloth as 
the ephod, and doubled so as to form a kind of 
pouch or bag (Exod. xxxix. 9), in which was to be 
put the Urim and Thummim, which are also 
mentioned as if already known (xxviii. 30). The 
external part of this gorget was set with four rows 
of precious stones : the first row, a sardius, a topaz, 
and a carbuncle ; the second, an emerald, a sap¬ 
phire, and a diamond ; the third, a figure, an 
agate, and an amethyst; and the fourth, a beryl, 
an onyx, and a jasper—set in a golden socket. 
Upon each of these stones was to be engraven the 
name of one of the sons of Jacob. In the ephod, 
in which there was a space left open sufficiently 
large for the admission of this pectoral, were four 
rings of gold, to which four others at the four 
corners of the breastplate corresponded ; the two 
lower rings of the latter being fixed inside. It 
was confined to the ephod by means of dark blue 
ribands, which passed through these rings ; and it 
was also suspended from the onyx stones on the 
shoulder by chains of gold, or rather cords of 
twisted gold threads, which were fastened at one 
end to two other larger rings fixed in the upper 
corners of the pectoral, and by the other end going 
round the onyx stones on the shoulders, and re¬ 
turning and being fixed in the larger ring. The 
breastplate was further kept in its place by a girdle, 
made of the same stuff, which Josephus says was 
sewed to the breastplate, and which, when it had 



gone once round, was tied again upon the seam 
and hung down. It appears in No. 444. Here is 
another adaptation and correction of the costume 
of the higher Egyptian priests, who wore a large 
splendid ornament upon the breast, often a winged 
scaraboeus, the emblem of the sun, as in the cut 
No. 442, which exhibits the connecting ring and 
chain to fasten it to the girdle. 4. The remaining 
portion of dress peculiar to the high-priest was the 
mitre, DETiD, rldapis, cidaris (xxviii. 4). The 
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Bible says nothing of the difference between this 
and the turban of the common priests. It is, how¬ 
ever, called by a different name. It was to be of 
fine linen (ver. 39). Josephus says it was the same 
in construction and figure with that of the common 
priest, but that above it there was another, with 
swathes of blue, embroidered, and round it was a 
golden crown, polished, of three rows, one above 
another, out of which rose a cup of gold, which 
resembled the calyx of the herb called by Greek 
lxrtanists hyoscyamus. He ends a most laboured 
description by comparing the shape of it to a poppy 
(iii. 7. 6). Upon comparing his account of the 
bonnet of the priests with the mitre of the high- 
priests, it would appear that the latter was conical. 
The cut, No. 443, presents the principal forms of 
the mitres worn by the ancient priests of Egypt, 
and affords a substantial resemblance of that pre¬ 
scribed to the Jews, divested of idolatrous symbols, 
but which were displaced to make way for a simple 
plate of gold, bearing the inscription, ‘ Holiness to 
Jehovah.’ This pi*, irtra\ov, lamina , extended 
from one ear to the other, being bound to the fore¬ 
head by strings tied behind, and further secured 
in. its position by a blue riband attached to the 
mitre (Exod. xxviii. 36-39 ; xxxix. 30; Lev. viii. 9). 
Josephus says this plate was preserved to his own 
day {Antiq. viii. 3-8; see Reland, De Spol. Te/npli , 
p. 132). Such was the dress of the high-priest: 



see a description of its magnificence in correspond¬ 
ing terms in Ecclus. 1. 5-16. Josephus had an 
idea of the symbolical import of the several parts 
of it. He says, that being made of linen signified 
the earth ; the blue denoted the sky, being like 
lightning in its pomegranates, and in the noise of 
its bells resembling thunder. The ephod showed 
that God had made the universe of four elements, 
the gold relating to the splendour by which all 
things are enlightened. The breastplate in the 
middle of the ephod resembled the earth, which 
has the middle place of the world. The girdle 
signified the sea, which goes round the world. The 
sardonyxes declare the sun and moon. The twelve 
stones are the twelve months or signs of the zodiac. 
The mitre is heaven, because blue (iii. 7. 7). He 
.appears, however, to have had two explanations 
of some things, one for the Gentiles and another 
for the Jews. Thus, in this section he tells his 
Gentile readers that the seven lamps upon the 
golden candlesticks referred to the seven planets; 
but to the Jews he represents them as an emblem 
of the seven days of the week (. De Bell. Jud. vii. 


5. 5 ; Whiston’s notes in loc.) The magnificent 
dress of the high-priest was not always worn by 
him. It was exchanged for one wholly of linen, 
and therefore white, though of similar construction, 
when on the day of expiation he entered into the 
Holy of Holies (Lev. xvi. 4, 23) ; and neither he 
nor the common priests wore their appropriate 
dress except when officiating. It was for this 
reason, according to some, that Paul, who had 
been long absent from Jerusalem, did not know 
that Ananias was the high-priest (Acts xxiii. 5). 
In Ezek. xlii. 14; xliv. 17*19? there are directions 
that the priests should take off their garments when 
they had ministered, and lay them up in the holy 
chambers, and put on other garments; but these 
directions occur in a visionary representation of a 
temple, which all agree has never been realised, 
the particulars of which, though sometimes derived 
from known customs, yet at other times differ from 
them widely. The garments of the inferior priests 
appear to have been kept in the sacred treasury 
(Ezra ii. 69; Neh. vii. 70). 

I he next incident in the history is, that Moses 
receives a command to consecrate Aaron and his 
sons to the priests’ office (Exod. xxviii. 41), with 
the following ceremonies. They were to be washed 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 
(xxix. 4), where the altar of burnt-offering stood 
(xl. 6, 29). Aaron was then robed in his pontifical 
garments (vers. 4-6), and anointed with a profusion 
of oil (ver. 7); whence he was called ‘ the priest 
that is anointed’ (Lev. iv. 3, etc. ; Ps. cxxxiii. 2). 
1 his last act was the peculiar and only distinguish¬ 
ing part of Aaron’s consecration ; for the anointing 
of his sons (xxx. 30) relates only to the unction 
(xxix. 31), by a mixture made of the blood of 
the sacrifice and of the anointing oil, which was 
sprinkled upon both Aaron and his sons, and upon 
their garments, as part of their consecration. Hence 
then Aaron received two unctions. In after times 
the high-priest took an oath (Iieb. vii. 21) to bind 
him, as the Jews say, to a strict adherence to 
established customs (Mishna, tit. Yoma, i. 5). 
The other details of this ceremony of consecration 
are all contained in one chapter (Exod. xxix.), to 
which we must be content to refer the reader. 
The entire ceremony lasted seven days, on each of 
which all the sacrifices were repeated (Lev. viii. 33), 
to which a promise was added, that God would 
sanctify Aaron and his sons—that is, declare them 
to be sanctified, which he did, by the appearance 
of his glory at their first sacrifice, and by the fire 
which descended and consumed their burnt-offer¬ 
ings (Lev. ix. 23, 24). Thus were Aaron and his 
sons and their descendants separated for ever, to 
the office of the priesthood, from all other Israelites. 
There was consequently no need of any further 
consecration for them or their descendants. The 
first-born son of Aaron succeeded him in the office, 
and the elder son among all his descendants ; a rule 
which, though deviated from in after times, was 
ultimately resumed. The next successor was to 
be anointed and consecrated in his father’s holy 
garments (ver. 29), which he must wear seven 
days when he went into the tabernacle of the con¬ 
gregation to minister (ver. 30; comp. Num. xx. 
26-28; xxxv. 25), and make an atonement for 
all things and persons (Lev. xvi. 32-34), and for 
himself (comp. ver. 11), besides the offering (vi. 
20-22). The common priests were required to 
prove their descent from Aaron. No age was 
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prescribed for their entrance on their ministry, or 
retirement from it. 

We shall now give a summary of the duties and 
emoluments of the high-priest and common priests 
respectively. Besides his lineal descent from Aaron, 
the high-priest was required to be free from every 



appropriated to the priests (ver. 22). He must not 
many a widow, nor a divorced woman, or profane, 
or that had been a harlot, but a virgin Israelitess 
(ver. 14). In Ezekiel’s vision a general permis¬ 
sion is given to the priests to marry a priest’s 
widow (xliv. 22). The high-priest might not 
observe the external signs of mourning for any 
person, or leave the sanctuary upon receiving in¬ 
telligence of the death of even father or mother 
(ver. 10-12 ; comp. x. 7). Public calamities 
seem to have been an exception, for Joacim the 
high-priest and the priests in such circumstances 
ministered in sackcloth with ashes on their mitres 
(Judith iv. 14, 15 ; comp. Joel i. 13). He 
must not eat anything that died of itself, or was 
torn of beasts (Lev. xxii. 8) ; must wash his 
hands and feet when he went into the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and when he came near 
to the altar to minister (Exod. xxx. 19-21). At 
first Aaron was to burn incense on the golden 
altar every morning when he dressed the lamps, 
and eveiy evening when he lighted them, but in 
later times the common priest performed this duty 
(Luke i. 8, 9) ; to offer, as the Jews understand it, 
daily, morning and evening, the peculiar meat¬ 
offering he offered on the day of his consecration 
(Exod. xxix.); to perform the ceremonies of the 
great day of expiation (Lev. xvi.) ; to arrange the 
shew-bread every Sabbath, and to eat it in the holy 
place (xxiv. 9) ; must abstain from the holy things 
during his uncleanness (xxii. 1-3); also if he became 
leprous, or contracted uncleanness (ver. 4-7). If 
he committed a sin of ignorance he must offer a 
sin-offering for it (iv. 15, 16); and so for the people 
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(ver. 12-22) ; was to eat the remainder of the 
people’s meat-offerings with the inferior priests in 
the holy place (vi. 16) ; to judge of the leprosy in 
the human body or garments (xiii. 2-59); to ad¬ 
judicate legal questions (Deut. xvii. 12). Indeed 
when there was no divinely-inspired judge, the 
high-priest was the supreme ruler till the time of 
Dasdd, and again after the captivity. Pie must be 
present at the appointment of a new ruler or leader 
(Num. xxvii. 19), and ask counsel of the Lord for 
the ruler (ver. 21). Eleazar with others distributes 
the spoils taken from the Midianites (Num. xxxi. 
21, 26). To the high-priest also belonged the 
appointment of a maintenance from the funds of 
the sanctuary to an incapacitated priest (1 Sam. ii. 
36, margin). Besides these duties, peculiar to 
himself, lie had others in common with the inferior 
priests. Thus, when the camp set forward, ‘Aaron 
and his sons ’ were to take the tabernacle to pieces, 
to cover the various portions of it in cloths of 
various colours (iv. 5-15), and to appoint the 
Levites to their services in carrying them ; to bless 
the people in the form prescribed (vi. 23-27), to be 
responsible for all official errors and negligences 
(xviii. 1), and to have the general charge of the 
sanctuary (ver. 5). 

Emoluments of the High-priest .—Neither the 
high-priest nor common priests received * any in¬ 
heritance’ at the distribution of Canaan among 
the several tribes (Num. xviii. 20; Deut. xviii. 1, 
2), but were maintained, with their families, upon 
certain fees, dues, perquisites, etc., arising from 
the public services, which they enjoyed as a com¬ 
mon fund. Perhaps the only distinct prerogative 
of the high-priest was a tenth part of the tithes 
assigned to the Levites (Num. xviii. 28; comp. 
Neh. x. 38) ; but Josephus represents this also as 
a common fund (A nth/, iv. 4. 4). 

Duties of the Priests .—Besides those duties al¬ 
ready mentioned as common to them and the high- 
priests, they were required to prove their descent 
from Aaron, to be free from all bodily defect 
or blemish (Lev. xxi. 16-23) ; must not observe 
mourning, except for near relatives (xxi. 1-5) ; 
must not marry a woman that had been a harlot, 
or divorced, or profane. The priest’s daughter 
who committed whoredom was to be burnt, as 
profaning her father (xxi. 9). The priests were to 
have the charge of the sanctuary and altar (Num. 
xviii. 5). The fire upon the altar being once 
kindled (Lev. i. 7), the priests were always to keep 
it burning (vi. 13). In later times, and upon ex¬ 
traordinary occasions, at least, they flayed the 
burnt-offerings (2 Chron. xxix. 34), and killed the 
Passover (Ezra vi. 20). They were to receive the 
blood of the burnt-offerings in basins (Exod. xxiv. 
6), and sprinkle it round about the altar, arrange 
the wood and the fire, and to burn the parts of the. 
sacrifices (Lev. i. 5-10). If the burnt-sacrifice 
were of doves, the priest was to nip off the head 
with his finger-nail, squeeze out the blood on the 
edge of the altar, pluck off the feathers, and throw 
them with the crop into the ash-pit, divide it down 
the wings, and then completely burn it (ver. 15-17). 
He was to offer a lamb every morning and evening 
(Num. xxviii. 3), and a double number on the Sab¬ 
bath (ver. 9), the burnt-offerings ordered at the be¬ 
ginning of months (ver. 11), and the same on the 
feast of unleavened bread (ver. 19), and on the day 
of the first-fruits (ver. 26); to receive the meat¬ 
offering of the offerer, bring it to the altar, take of 
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it a memorial, and burn it upon the altar (Lev. ii.) ; 
to sprinkle the blood of the peace-offerings upon 
the altar round about, and then to offer of it a 
burnt-offering (iii.) ; to offer the sin-offering fora 
sin of ignorance in a ruler or any of the common 
people (iv. 22-25) ; to eat the sin-offering in the 
holy place (vi. 26; comp. x. 16-18) ; to offer the 
trespass-offering (ver. 6-19; vi. 6, 7), to sprinkle 
its blood round about the altar (vii. 2), to eat of it, 
etc. (ver. 6) ; to eat of the shew-bread in the holy 
place (xxiv. 9) ; to offer for the purification of 
women after child-birth (xii. 6, 7) ; to judge of the 
leprosy in the human body or garments ; to decide 
when the leper was cleansed, and to order a sacri¬ 
fice for him (xiv. 3,4); to administer the rites used 
at pronouncing him clean (ver. 6, 7) ; to present 
him and his offering before the Lord, and to make 
an atonement for him (ver. 10-32) ; to judge of 
the leprosy in a house (xiv. 33-47), to decide when 
it was clean (ver. 48), and to make an atonement 
for it (ver. 49-53) ; to make an atonement for men 
cleansed from an issue of uncleanness (xv. 14, 15), 
and for women (ver. 29, 30) ; to offer the sheaf of 
first-fruits (xxiii. 10, 11) ; to estimate the com¬ 
mutation in money for persons in cases of a sin¬ 
gular or extraordinary vow (xxvii. 8), or for any 
devoted unclean beast (ver. 11, 12), or for a house 
(ver. 14), or field (xviii. 23) ; to conduct the ordeal 
of the bitter water (Num. v. 12-31) [Jealousy, 
Water of] ; to make an atonement for a Nazarite 
who had accidentally contracted uncleanness (vi. 
13) ; to offer his offering when the days of his 
separation were fulfilled (ver. 14, 16); to blow 
with the silver trumpets on all occasions appointed 
(vi. 13-17), and ultimately at morning and even¬ 
ing service (1 Chron. xvi. 6) ; to make an atone¬ 
ment for the people and individuals in case of 
erroneous worship (Num. xv. 15, 24, 25, 27) (see 
Outram, de Sacrificiis , i. 14. 2); to make the 
ointment of spices (1 Chron. ix. 30) ; to prepare 
the water of separation (Num. xix. 1-11) ; to act 
as assessors in judicial proceedings (Deut. xvii. 9 ; 
xix. 7) ; to encourage the army when going to 
battle, and probably to furnish the officers with 
the speech (xx. 1-4) ; to superintend the expiation 
of an uncertain murder (xxi. 5), and to have charge 
of the law (xxxi. 9). 

The emoluments of the priests were as fol¬ 
lows :—I. Those which they might eat only at 
the sanctuary ; viz., the flesh of the sin-offering 
(Lev. vi. 25, 26), and of the trespass-offering (vii. 
I, 6) ; the peace-offerings of the congregation 
at Pentecost (xxiii. 19, 20) ; the remainder of 
the omer or sheaf of the first-fruits of barley-har¬ 
vest (ver. 10), and the loaves offered at wheat- 
harvest (ver. 17); the shew-bread (xxiv. 9) ; the 
remainder of the leper’s log of oil (xiv. 10, etc.) ; 
the remnants of the meat-offerings (vi. 16). 2. 

Those which might be eaten only in the camp 
in the first instance, and afterwards in Jerusalem— 
viz., the breast and right shoulder of the peace- 
offerings (vii. 31, 34); the heave-offering of the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving (ver. 12-14) J the heave¬ 
offering of the Nazarite’s ram (Num. vi. 17, 20) ; 
the firstling of every clean beast (xviii. 15); what¬ 
soever was first ripe in the land (ver. 13). 3. 

Those due to them only from inhabitants of the 
land—viz., the first-fruits of oil, wine, wheat (ver. 
12) ; a cake of the first dough made of any kind 
of grain (xv. 20) ; the first fleece (Deut. xviii. 4). 
4. Those due to them everywhere within and 


without the land—viz., the shoulder, two cheeks 
and maw, of an ox or sheep, offered in sacrifice 
(ver. 3) ; the redemption of man and of unclean 
beasts (Num. xviii. 15) ; of the firstling of an ass 
(Exod. xxxiv. 20); the restitution in cases of injury 
or fraud when it could not be made to the injured 
party or his kinsman (Num. v. 8) ; all devoted 
things. 5. The skins of the burnt-offerings (Lev. 
vii. 8), which Philo calls a veiy rich perquisite 
{De Sacerd. Honor ., p. 833, ed. 1640). Many of 
these dues were paid in money. The priests might 
also incidentally possess lands (1 Kings ii. 26 ; Jer. 
xxxii. 7, 8); and they most likely shared in occa¬ 
sional donations and dedications (Num. xxxi. 25- 
29, 50-54; 2 Sam. viii. 11, 12; 1 Chron. xxvi. 
27, 28). Their revenues were probably more ex¬ 
tensive than they appear, owing to the ambiguity 
with which the term Levite is often used. If the 
regular and ascertained incomes of the priests seem 
large, amounting, as it has been computed, to one- 
fifth of the income of a Jew (comp. Gen. xlvii. 24), 
it must be considered that their known duties were 
multifarious and often difficult. Michaelis calls 
them ‘ the literati of all the faculties.’ The next 
event in the history of the subject is the public con - 
secratioh of Aaron and his sons (b. c. 1490), ac¬ 
cording to the preceding regulations (Lev. viii.) 
At their first sacerdotal performances (ix.) the 
Divine approbation was intimated by a super¬ 
natural fire which consumed their burnt-offering 
(ver. 24). The general satisfaction of the people 
with these events was, however, soon dashed by 
the miraculous destruction of the two elder sons 
of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, for offering strange 
fire (x. 1), probably under the influence of too 
much wine, since the prohibition of it to the priests 
when about to enter the tabernacle seems to have 
originated in this event (ver. 9). Moses forbade 
Aaron and his sons to uncover their heads, or to 
rend their clothes on this occasion ; but the whole 
house of Israel were permitted to bewail the visi¬ 
tation (ver. 6). The inward grief, however, of 
Eleazar and Ithamar caused an irregularity in their 
sacerdotal duties, which was forgiven on account 
of the occasion (ver. 16-20). Aaron now appears 
associated with Moses and the leading men of the 
several tribes in taking the national census (Num. 

1. 3, etc.), and on other grand state occasions 
(xxvi. 2, 3; xxxi. 13-26; xxxii. 2; xxxiv. 17). 
The high-priest appears ever after as a person of 
the highest consequence. The dignity of the 
priesthood soon excited the emulation of the ambi¬ 
tious ; hence the penalty of death was denounced 
against the assumption of it by any one not be¬ 
longing to the Aaronic family (ver. 10), and which 
was soon after miraculously inflicted upon Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram for this crime (xvi. 40). Its 
restriction to that family was further demon¬ 
strated by the blossoming of Aaron’s rod (xvii. 
5, 8; comp, xxviii. 5-7). The death of Aaron 
(b.c. 1452) introduces the installation of his suc¬ 
cessor, which appears to have simply consisted in 
arraying him in his father’s pontifical garments 
(xx. 28). Thus also Jonathan the Asmoncean con¬ 
tented himself with putting on the high-priest’s 
habit, in order to take possession of the dignity 
(1 Maccab. x. 21 ; comp. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 

2. 3). The high esteem in which the priesthood 
was held may be gathered from the fact that in 
was promised in perpetuity to Phinehas and his 
family as a reward for his zeal (xxv. 13). At the 
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entrance into Canaan the priests appear bearing 
the ark of the Lord, at the command of Joshua 
(iii. 6), though this was ordinarily the duty of the 
Levites. It was carried by the priests on other 
grand occasions (2 Chron. v. 4, 5, 7). At the 
distribution of the land the priests received thirteen 
cities out of the tribes of Judah, Simeon, and 
Benjamin (xxi. 4). The first idolatrous priest in 
Israel was a man consecrated by his own father 
to officiate in his own house (b.C. 1413); he also 
afterwards consecrated a Levite to the office (Judg. 
xvii. 5 _I 3 )* This act seems like a return to the 
ancient rites of Syria (ver. 5 ; comp. x. 6; Gen. 
xxxi. 19, 30; Hosea iii. 4). This Levite became 
afterwards the idolatrous priest of the whole tribe 
of Dan (Judg. xviii. 19), and his successors long 
held the like office in that tribe (ver. 30). The 
abuse of the sacerdotal office in Shiloh is evinced 
by the history of Eli the high-priest, and his two 
sons, Hophni and Phinehas (b.c. 1156). Accord¬ 
ing to Josephus, Eli was not of the posterity of 
Eleazar, the first-born son of Aaron, but of the 
family of Ithamar; and Solomon took the office 
of high-priest away from Abiathar, a descendant 
of Ithamar, and conferred it upon Zadok, who 
descended from Eleazar (1 Kings ii. 26, 27 ; Antiq. 
v. 11. 5 > viii. 1. 3). The sons of Eli introduced 
a new exaction from the peace-offering, of so much 
as a flesh-hook with three teeth brought up; for 
which and other rapacities (1 Sam. ii. 12-17) 
their death was threatened (ver. 34), and inflicted 
(iv. 11). The capture of the ark of God by the 
Philistines (b.c. 1116) affords us an insight into 
the state of sacerdotal things among that people 
(1 Sam. v.), viz., a temple (ver. 2), priests (ver. 
5), who are consulted respecting the disposal of 
the ark (vi. 2, 3). Ahiah, the great-grandson of 
Eli, succeeded to the high-priesthood (b.c. 1093) 
(1 Sam. xiv. 3) ; he asks counsel of God for Saul, 
but it is not answered (ver. 37); is succeeded in 
office by his brother Ahimelech (xxi. 1-9). Saul 
appears to have appointed Zadok, of the family 
of Eleazar, to the high-priesthood, and who, with 
his brethren the priests, officiated before the taber¬ 
nacle at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 39). David, at 
his elevation to the throne, sent for all the priests 
and Levites to bring the ark of God to Jerusalem 
(B.C. 1051) (1 Chron. xiii. 2, 3 ; comp, the Psalm 
he wrote on the occasion, cxxxii. 9-16). At this 
period, therefore, there were two high-priests 
at Jerusalem (1 Chron. xv. 11 ; xviii. 16). A 
peculiar use of the Plebrew word signifying priest 
occurs in 2 Sam. viii. 18, * and David’s sons were 
D*OrD, cohenim , chief rulers ; Sept, ai j\apxcu, 
‘chamberlains;’ Vulg. sacerdoies. The writer of the 
first book of Chronicles, however, did not choose to 
give the name to any but a priest, and renders it 
‘ the sons of David were chief (or heads) on the 
side of the king’ (xviii. 17). The word seems, 
however, certainly applied to some persons who 
were not priests (1 Kings iv. 5, ‘principal officer;’ 
Sept, eraipos ; Alex, lepetis eroupos ; Vulg. sacer- 
dos; comp. 2 Sam. xx. 26; 1 Chron. xxvii. 5; 
Ps. xcix. 6). These ‘sons of David’ were, there¬ 
fore, probably ecclesiastical councillors, or chief 
church lawyers. During the reign of David, both 
Zadok and Abiathar steadily adhered to his in¬ 
terests, accompanied him out of Jerusalem when 
he fled before Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 24), and, 
after having at his desire returned to Jerusalem 
(ver. 29), still maintained private correspondence 
VOL. in. * 


with him (ver. 35), and ultimately negotiated his 
restoration (xix. 11). David introduced the division 
of the priests into twenty-four classes or courses 
by lot (1 Chron. xxiv.), B.c. 1015. Pie appointed 
sixteen courses of the descendants of Eleazar, 
under as many heads of their families, and eight 
of those of Ithamar (ver. 4). This distribution 
took place in the presence of the king, the princes, 
Zadok, and the principal priests and Levites. 
The first of these courses was that which had 
Jehoiarib at the head of it (ver. 7). It was reck¬ 
oned the most honourable. Josephus values him¬ 
self on his descent from it (Vita, sec. 1). Matta- 
thias, the father of the Maccabees, descended 
from it (1 Maccab. ii. 1). Abijah was the head 
of the eighth course (ver. 10), to which Zacharias, 
the father of the Baptist, belonged (Luke i. 5). 
All these courses were placed under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the high-priest, called Aaron, on this occa¬ 
sion (ver. 19). Each course served a week, alter¬ 
nately, under a subordinate prefect (2 Kings xi. 5, 
7) ; and in the time of Zacharias, at least, the 
duties of each individual seem to have been 
determined by lot (Luke i. 9); but all attended 
at the great festivals (2 Chron. v. 11). This 
arrangement continued till the time of Josephus 
[Antiq. vii. 14. 7). At the close of David’s life, 
Abiathar sided with Adonijah in his effort to gain 
the throne ; but Zadok adhered to Solomon (1 
Kings i. 7, 8), and anointed him king (ver. 39). 
Accordingly, when Solomon became established 
in the government, he deposed Abiathar (ii. 26), 
and put Zadok in his place, who appears to have 
been anointed to the office (1 Chron. xxix. 22) 
owing to the interruption already alluded to, which 
had taken place in the proper succession of the 
high-priesthood. Frequent references to the priests 
occur in the Psalms written upon the dedication of 
the temple (B.c. 1004) (see Ps. cxxxv. 1, 19, etc.) 
The priests were now installed in their offices 
(2 Chron. viii. 14, 15). At the revolt of the ten 
tribes from Rehoboam (b. c. 975), all the priests 
repaired to him to Jerusalem (2 Chron. xi. 13) 
and there continued their sevices in the legal man¬ 
ner (xiii. 11). On the other hand, Jeroboam, 
now become king of Israel, deposed them from 
their office in his dominions, and consecrated 
priests of his own idolatrous worship (xi. 15), per¬ 
sons of the lowest class, not of the sons of Levi 
(1 Kings xii. 31); ‘whosoever would he conse¬ 
crated him ’ (xiii. 33), provided that the candidate 
could only bring a young bullock and seven rams 
for the purpose (2 Chron. xiii. 9). It was during 
this depression of the true religion and worship 
that Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, made the cele¬ 
brated attempt to restore and confirm it in his own 
dominions, recorded in 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9. For 
this purpose he sent priests and Levites, who 
‘ took with them the book of the law,’ under the con¬ 
voy of certain princes, to teach its contents through¬ 
out all the cities of Judah. This, which seems the 
nearest approach of any on record to teach the 
people by the priests or Levites, really ‘amounts to no 
more than the declaring the obligations of the law 
by the appointed expositors of its requirements 
(comp. Deut. xvi. 18; xvii. 9-13 ; xxiv. 8; xxxiii. 
10; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24; Hag. ii. 11-13; Hosea 
iv. 6 ; Micah iii. 11 ; Mai. ii. 6-9 ; and even Neh. 
viii. 7-9). It may be collected from this incident, 
that the Scriptures were not then in common cir¬ 
culation (for the deputation ‘ took the book of the 
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law with them’), and that there was then no 
religious instruction in synagogues (Campegius 
Vitringa, Synag . Vet., pt. ii. lib. i. c. 9). Al¬ 
though the priests, by the ceremonies they per¬ 
formed, no doubt incidentally revived religious 
principles in the minds of the people, yet they 
were never public teachers of religion in the cus¬ 
tomary sense of the words. Those of the prophets 
who collected assemblies on the Sabbaths and new 
moons, approached the nearest of any to religious 
teachers under the Gospel (comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 
30, 31; Jahn, Biblisches Archaol. , sec. 371, 372). 
Jehoshaphat shortly afterwards (b.C. 897) estab¬ 
lished a permanent court at Jerusalem, composed 
of priests and Levites, and of the chief of the 
Fathers of Israel, for the decision of all causes, 
with the high-priest presiding over them in regard 
to ecclesiastical concerns (2 Chron. xix. 8-n). 
About 120 years after, Jehu destroyed all the priests 
of Baal, and extirpated his worship from Israel 
(2 Kings x. 15-29). The account of this incident 
affords additional illustration of the general re¬ 
semblance observable between idolatrous worship 
and that of the true God, viz., ‘ prophets of Baal,’ 
‘priests,’ ‘servants’ who waited on the latter in 
the capacity of Levites, ‘a solemn assembly,’ ‘a 
temple’ for the god, ‘sacrifices,’ ‘ burnt-offerings,’ 
‘vestments for the priests.’ About B.C. 884 the 
high-priest Jehoiada recovers the throne of Judah 
for its youthful heir Joash ; and, after a long life 
of influence and usefulness, dies, aged 130 years, 
and is buried in the royal sepulchre at Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xi. 12 ; 2 Chron. xxiii. ; xxiv. 15, 16). 
During this reign the priests were empowered, 
under royal authority, to raise money for the repair 
of the temple, but at last forfeited this commission 
by their negligent discharge of it (2 Kings xii. 
4-12). At the public humiliation for the famine, 
ordered by the prophet Joel (b.C. 787), a form of 
prayer is delivered for the use of the priests (ii. 
17 ; comp. Hosea xiv. 2). 

Some time between B.C. 787 and 765, the 
attempt of Uzziah, king of Judah, to burn incense 
in the temple, calls forth the resistance of the high- 
priest Azariah and eighty of the priests, and ends 
with the king becoming leprous for life (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 16, 21). The ignorance and depravity of the 
idolatrous priests of Israel at this period are vividly 
described (Hosea iv. 6-8 ; vi. 9). These priests are 
called D'HDJ, Kemarim (2 Kings xxiii. 5 ; Hosea 

x. 5 ; Zeph. i. 4), from the Syr. Kumro , 

the idolatrous priests of Palestine being, as might 
be expected, derived from Syria. The abandoned 
character of the priests of Judah nearly at the 
same period is described, Is. xxviii. 7, 8 ; Micah 
iii. 11. In the reign of Ahaz, king of Judah (B.C. 
739), a flagrant violation of divine commands is 
permitted by Urijah the high-priest, by the intro¬ 
duction into the temple of an altar similar to one 
which the king had seen at Damascus (2 Kings 
xvi. 10-16 ; comp. Exod. xxvii. I, 2). The pro¬ 
phecy of Hosea, addressed to the priests (v. 1, 
etc.), is referred to this period. Better things 
marked the reign of Hezekiah, who reinstated 
the priests in their office (2 Chron. xxix. 4) ; they 
restore the Passover (xxx.), and are reinstated in 
their revenues (xxxi. 4-10), are also properly pro¬ 
vided for in their own cities (ver. 15), and have the 
care of their genealogies restored (ver. 16-21), 
B.C. 726. During the captivity of the ten tribes , at 


least one priest was sent back from Assyria to 
teach the Assyrian colonists in Samaria ‘ the man¬ 
ner of the God of the land ’ (2 Kings xvii. 27) ; 
but the colonists themselves also appointed priests 
for this purpose (ver. 32). Josiah, king of Judah, 
degrades idolatry by burning the bones of its 
priests upon their altars (2 Chron. xxxiv. 5), expels 
some of the survivors (2 Kings xxiii. 8), yet 
affords some of them an allowance (ver. 9), but 
puts others to death (ver. 20). Jeremiah, a sacer¬ 
dotal prophet, flourishes B.C. 630 ; he is informed 
that his commission was partly directed against 
the priests of Judah (i. 18), whose degeneracy is 
adverted to (ii. 8), and even idolatry (ver. 26, 27). 
In his time the office of second priest , or sagan , as 
he is called by the Jews in later times, is referred 
to (Jer. Iii. 24; 2 Kings xxv. 18). This was a 
sort of deputy, or vice high-priest , whose duty it 
was to officiate for his superior in case of sudden 
illness, etc. Many references to the depravity of 
the priests mark this period (2 Chron. xxxvi. 14; 
vi. 13 ; Ezek. xxii. 26), in which they were joined 
by the prophets (Jer. v. 31 ; viii. 10 ; xxvi. 8 ; 
Lam. iv. 13). Jeremiah records the attempt of a 
false prophet, Shemaiah, the Nehelamite, to induce 
Zephaniah , the second priest , to assume the office 
of high-priest at Jerusalem during the captivity 
of Judah (b.C. 597). He predicts the restoration 
of the sacerdotal office (xxix. 24-32). About this 
time Seraiah, the high-priest, and his sagan Ze¬ 
phaniah, were carried to Babylon, and put to 
death (2 Kings xxv. 18, 20). Jeremiah describes 
the miseries of the priests at this period (Lam. i. 
4, 19). At the decree of Cyrus to rebuild Jerusalem 
(b.C. 536), some of the priests in exile at Babylon, 
with the fathers and Levites, avail themselves of 
the royal permission to return (Ezra i. 5). These 
belonged to four of the courses which retained the 
names of their original heads (comp. ii. 36-39 ; 

1 Chron. xxiv. 7, 8, 14; 1 Chron. ix. 12), amount¬ 
ing in all to 4289 priests, besides others who could 
not produce their genealogy, and whom ‘the 
governor’ would not allow to eat the priests’ por¬ 
tion till their claim should be verified by a priest 
with Urim and Thummim (ver. 61-64). These 
were followed by a second company (vii. 7). The 
proportion of the priests who returned seems large 
in comparison with the number of the people who 
returned, and who scarcely amounted to 50,000. 
Some of the fathers who returned presented a hun¬ 
dred priests’ garments (Ezra ii. 69). The priests 
were restored to their cities (ver. 70); the service 
was restored (iii. 3-5); and, under Joshua, the son 
of Josedech, the temple was rebuilt (Hagg. i. 1) 
and dedicated (b.C. 519). The priests who had 
married strange wives were compelled to separate 
from them (Ezra x. 18-22). Ezra the scribe publicly 
reads the law (Neh. viii. 4), and the priests trans¬ 
late the passages read into the Aramcean dialect 
(ver. 7). They revive the feast of tabernacles 
(ver. 13-18), and the chief of them signed the 
covenant of the Lord as representatives of the rest 
(ix. 38, etc.) At the distribution of the inhabi¬ 
tants, 1760 priests remained at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
ix. 13). In Neh. xii. 10, II, an account is given 
of the succession of the high-priests from the re¬ 
turn of the captivity to Jaddua, or Jaddus, who 
held an interview with Alexander the Great. Thus, 
as Grotius observes, ‘the Scripture history ends 
where the very light of times, viz., the affairs of 
Alexander, begin, from which time profane history 
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becomes clear.’ Then follows a list of all those 
chief of the priests who officiated in the lifetime of 
Jehoiakim, son of Joshua, either as assistants or 
successors of their fathers (ver. 12). Again, how¬ 
ever, the negligence and wickedness of the restored 
priests are complained of by Malachi (i. 6-13). A 
heavy threatening is denounced against them (ii. 
1-9). . The fault of Eliashib, the high-priest, in 
the misappropriation of a sacred storehouse to the 
use of one of his relations (Neh. xiii. 4-10), and 
whose family was much corrupted (ver. 28, 29), 
closes the information furnished by the canonical 
books of the O. T. The high-priesthood and 
government of Judsea continued in the lineage of 
Eleazar, son of Aaron (subject, however, to the 
Persians), in the family of Josedech, by which it 
was transmitted down to Onias III. He was sup¬ 
planted by Jason, his brother, as Jason was by his 
brother Menelaus; at whose death Alcimus, of a 
different family, was put into the office by the king 
of Syria. In the year B.C. 152, Alexander, king 
of Syria, bestowed it upon the heroic general Jona¬ 
than (1 Maccab. x. 18-20), who belonged to the 
class Jehoiarib (ii. 1), and in whose family it be¬ 
came settled, and continued for several descents 
till the time of Herod, who took the liberty to 
change the incumbents of the office at his pleasure 
—a liberty which the Romans exercised without 
restraint, so that at last the office was often little 
more than annual. At the entrance of the Christian 
history, we are met with the priest Zacharias, the 
father of the Baptist, of the course of Abia, and 
married to a daughter of Aaron (Luke i. 5). ‘ The 

chief priests,’ mentioned in Matt. ii. 4, and else¬ 
where, so frequently, included, beside the high- 
priest properly so called and then in office, all that 
had already held it, who, for the reason just men¬ 
tioned, were numerous, and the chiefs of the 
twenty-four courses, who also enjoyed this title. 
The acting high-priest also usually had for his co¬ 
adjutor some influential senior who had previously 
filled the station. Hence the association of Annas 
and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2). Josephus speaks of 
many contemporary high-priests ( Vila , sec. 38); and 
alludes to the influence they possessed {De Bell. 
Jud. iv. 3, 6, 7, 9); and as even wearing the 
archieratical robe (10). By virtue of his office, 
the high-priest Caiaphas is said to have prophesied 
(John xi. 51). He appears as chairman of the 
Sanhedrim at our Lord’s trial (Matt. xxvi. 57). 
The chief priests appear as assessors in the court 
(ver. 59). The common priests still retain the 
exercise of their ancient functions, in judging of 
the leprosy, etc. (Mark i. 44). Christians are 
figuratively called priests (Rev. i. 6; xx. 6). The 
student will observe the important distinction, that 
the term lepets is never applied to the pastor of the 
Christian church ; with which term the idea of a 
sacrifice was always connected in ancient times. 
Thus Hesychius, 'lepetiei, aQdtei. T epetis, 6 8td 
Ovai&v p.avTev6p.evos. We submit the following in¬ 
ferences from the foregoing particulars to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader. The patriarchal form of the 
priesthood was of divine origin, and the purest. 
This was carried at the dispersion of the nations 
into every part of the globe, and became every¬ 
where corrupted in some degree, and ultimately 
even among the ancient Canaanites. Hence the 
unquestionable resemblances to it traceable in the 
religions of all nations. The legation of Moses > 
was directed to the revival of all the important I ; 


truths comprised in the early revelations, and-which 
were shrouded under the system of Egypt. Hence 
it was proper that he should become ‘ learned in 
all the wisdom’ of that country. In the accom¬ 
plishment of this mission, Moses retained also such 
innocent adaptations to the old system as were re¬ 
quired by the fixed associations of the people whom 
he was destined to deliver. Among these adapta¬ 
tions we incline to consider the peculiar office of 
the high-priest, of which we find no rudiments in 
the patriarchal church. Nor does the use and il¬ 
lustration made of that office in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews disturb our view, because the same writer 
finds more points of resemblance between the per¬ 
formances of Christ and the priesthood of the 
patriarchal Melchizedek than between the office of 
Aaron and that of Christ (chap. vii.; see Jer. vii. 
21-23). The resemblances between the religious 
customs of the ancient Egyptians and those of the 
Jews are numerous, decided, peculiar, and most 
important. Besides those laid before the reader 
in this article, we refer him to the articles Ark, 
Cherubim, etc., but especially to Kitto’s Pictorial 
History of Palestine , London 1S44, which con¬ 
tains all the most valuable illustrations of this 
nature derived from the best and most modern 
works on Egypt. To this work the reader is in¬ 
debted for the valuable cuts which have been now 
submitted to his consideration. For the similarity 
in the religion of ancient Greece, see Potter’s 
Archceologia , vol. i., p. 202, Lond. 1775; of 
ancient Rome, Adam’s Antiquities , p. 293, sec. 
ministri sacrorum, Edin. 1791. (Ugolini, Thesaur. 
xii. and xiii. ; Reland, Antiq. Sac ., ii. 4; Biihr, 
Mos. Cultus , bk. ii. ; Fairbairn, Typology ; Winer, 
R. IV. B., s. v. Priestcr; Kiesling, De Legibus 
Mos. circa Sacerd. Vitio Cor pores labor antes; T. 
C. Kali, De Morbis Sacerdot. V. T. ex minislerii 
eor. cojiditione oriundis , Iflafn. 1745 ; Jablonskii 
Pantheon, proleg., sec. 29, 41, 43 ; Munch, De 
Matrimonio Sacerd. V. T. cum fdiab. Sacer., 
Norimb. 1747 ; J. P. Smith, Discourses on the 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, London 1842; 
Wilson on the same subject).—J. F. D. 

PRIMOGENITURE (rniD3; Sept. IT pwro- 

t 6 kl(l, Gen. xxv. 31, 34; xxvii. 36; Deut. xxi. 17; 

1 Chron. v. 1) [Birthright]. It occurs in the 
N. T. only in Heb. xii. 16. TlpcorbroKos, always 
rendered ‘firstborn’ in the English version, is 
found in the Sept, in Gen. iv. 4, Deut. xxi. 17, 
and several other passages of the O. T., as the re¬ 
presentative of the Hebrew “VD 2 , signifying ‘ one 
who openeth the womb,’ whether an only child, 
or whether other children follow. ‘ Primogenitus 
est, non post quem alii, sed ante quern nullus alius 
genitus’ (Pareus). II pwrbroKos is found nine times 
in the N. T.—viz., Matt i. 25 (if the passage be 
genuine, and not introduced from the parallel pas¬ 
sage in Luke); Luke ii. 7; Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 
15, 18; Iieb. i. 6 ; xi. 28; xii. 23; Rev. i. 5. 
Except in the Gospels, and Heb. xi. 28, the word 
always bears a metaphorical sense in the N. T., 
being generally synonymous with heir or lord, and 
having, in Heb. i. 6, an especial reference to our 
Lord’s Messianic dignity. In Heb. xii. 23, ‘the 
assembly of the first-born,’ it seems to be synony¬ 
mous with ‘elect,’ or ‘dearly beloved,’ in which 
sense it is also used on one occasion in the O. T. 
(Jer. xxxi. 9). In the 4th century, Helvidius 
among the Latins, and Eunomius among the 
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Greeks, wished to attach a signification to vpuro- 
tokos in Matt. i. and Luke ii., different from the 
O. T. usage, maintaining, in order to support their 
hypothesis—(viz., that Joseph and Mary had chil¬ 
dren after the birth of our Lord)—that the word 
TrpuyroTOKos , by reason of its etymology, could 
not be applied to an only child. Jerome replied 
to the former by appealing to the usage of the 
word in the O. T. ( cidv. Ilelvid. in Mott. i. 9)* 
The assertion of Eunomius was equally refuted by 
the Greek fathers, Basil {Horn, tn A at.), Theo- 
phylact {in Luc. ii.), and Damascenus {De fid. 
Orlhod., 1 . iv.) In reference to this controversy, 
Drusius {Ad Difficiliora loca Mum., cap. 6) observes: 

‘ Sic sane Christus vocatur II/3 wt6to/cos, licet mater 
ejus nullos alios postea liberos habuerit. ^Notet 
hoc juventus propter Helvidium, qui ex ea voce 
inferebat Mariam ex Josepho post Christum natum 
plures filios suscepisse.’ ‘Those entitled to the 
prerogative’ [viz., of birthright], observes Campbell 
{On the Gospels), ‘were invariably denominated 
the first-born, whether the parents had issue after¬ 
wards or not.’ Eunomius further maintains, from 
Col. i. 15, that our Lord was ‘a creature;’ but 
his arguments were replied to by Basil and Theo- 
phylact. Some of the Fathers referred this passage 
to Christ’s pre-existence, others to his baptism. In 
Is. xiv. 30, the ‘ first-born of the poor’ signifies the 
poorest of all; and in Job xviii. 13? the ‘ first-born 
of death’ means the most terrible of deaths. See 
Suicer’s Thesaurus; Leigh’s Critica Sacra ; Wahls 
. Clavis Philo log. ; Rose’s edition of Parkhurst’s 
Lexicon; and Cruden’s Concordance. —W. W. 

PRINCE. 1. T 33 (from " 133 , to be in front, to 

• T ~ T 

precede), one who has the precedence, a leader, or 
chief; used of persons set over any undertaking, 
superintending any trust, or invested with supreme 
power (1 Kings xiv. 7; Ps. lxxvi. 13; 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 24 [A. V. ‘ruler’]; 1 Sam. ix. 16 [A. V. 
‘captain’], etc.) In Dan. ix. 25, it is applied to 
the Messiah; and in xi. 22, to Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. King of Egypt. 

2. 3^3 (from m 3 , which in Hithp. signifies to 

volunteer , to offer voluntarily or spontaneously ), 
generous, noble-minded, ?ioble by birth (1 Sam. ii. 

8; Ps. xlvii. 10; cvii. 40; cxiii. 8; cxviii. 9; 
Prov. xxv. 7, etc.) This word is the converse of 
the preceding; T33 means primarily a chief, and 
derivatively what is morally noble, excellent (Prov. 
viii. 6); !TH3 means primarily what is morally 
noble, and derivatively one who is noble by birth 
or position. 

3. fcOb 3 (from Nb 3 , to lift up, Niph. to be elevated), 

one exalted; used as a general term for princes, 
including kings (1 Kings xi. 24; Ezek. xii. 10, etc.), 
heads of tribes or families (Num. i. 44; iii. 24 
[A. V. ‘ chief’] ; vii. 10; xxxiv. 18; Gen. xvii. 
20; 1 Chron. vii. 40, etc.) In Gen. xxiii. 6, Ab¬ 
raham is addressed by the sons of Heth as &Ob 3 
{Nasi Elohim ), a prince of God, i. e., con¬ 
stituted, and consequently protected by God [A. 
V. ‘mighty prince’]. 

4. “lb (from Tib, to ride, to have dominion), 

the chief of any class, the master of a company, a 
prince or noble; used of Pharaoh’s chief butler and 
baker (Gen. xl. 2, ff.); of the taskmasters set over 
the Israelites in Egypt (Exod. i. 11); even of chief 
herdsmen (Gen. xlvii. 6). It is frequently used 


for military commanders (Exod. xviii. 21 [A. V 
‘rulers’]; 2 Kings i. 9 [A. V. ‘captain’]; Is. iii. 

3, etc.), and for princes both supreme and sub¬ 
ordinate (1 Sam. xxix. 3 ; Job xxix. 1, 9 ; Is. xlix. 
7; Jer. Ii. 59, etc.) In Dan. viii. 11, God is 
called fcOSn "lb {Sar haistsaba). Prince of the host; 
and in ver. 25 the title DHb "lb {Sar Sarim), 
Prince of princes, is applied to the Messiah. The 
‘princes of the provinces’ (JTO'HDn '“lb, Sard 
Hammedinoth, 1 Kings xx. 14) were probably the 
district magistrates who had taken refuge in Sa¬ 
maria, and by whose attendants victory was to be 
won. 

5. K 5 3 BTJbntf. [Achasdarpanim.] 

t •; : - : —: 

6. "Apxuv in the LXX. appears as the rendering 
of all the Hebrew words above cited, and in the 
N. T. it is used of earthly princes (Matt. xx. 25 ; 

1 Cor. ii. 6), of Jesus Christ (Rev. i. 5), and of 
Satan (Matt. ix. 34; xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; John 
xii. 31 ; xiv. 30; xvi. 11 ; Eph. ii. 2). 

7. ’A pxnybs in Theodotion is the rendering of 

fc^bJ (Num. xiii. 3 ; xvi. 2) ; in the LXX. is'the 

rendering of “lb (Judg. v. 15 ; Neh. ii. 9; Is. 

xxx. 4); and in the N. T., where it is applied 

only to our Lord (Acts iii. 15 ; v. 31 ; Iieb. ii. 

10 [A. V. ‘captain’]; xii. 2 [A. V. ‘author’]. 

8. 'H yepubu is used Matt. ii. 6 in a general sense 
for a chief or rider. —W. L. A. 

PRISCA. [Priscilla.] 

PRISCILLA {UplffKiWa), or Prisca (Ilpfinca), 
wife of Aquila, and probably, like Phoebe, a 
deaconess. She shared the travels, labours, and 
dangers of her husband, and is always named along 
with him (Rom. xvi. 3 ; 1 Cor.* xvi. 19; 2 Tim. 
iv. 19) [Aquila]. 

PRISON. [Punishment.] 

PRITIUS or PRITZ, John George, was a 
learned divine of the Lutheran school. lie was 
bom at Leipsic in 1662. He became professor of 
divinity and minister at Griefswalde in 1707, and 
was promoted to be principal minister at Franck- 
fort-on-the-Maine in 1711. He died there in 1732. 
Pritz was author of the Introductio in Lectionem 
Novi Testamenti, in qua, quce ad rem criticavi 
historiam, chronologiam, et geographiam pertinent , 
breviter et perspicue exponuntur; Editio nova et 
quibusdam aucta accessionibus, sm. 8vo, Lips. 1722. 
The author’s edition was first published in 1704, 
Kapp’s edition in 1722; and a still further improved 
edition was published by Hoffmann of Leipsic in 
1 737, and again in 1764. This work of Pritz was in 
its day highly valued as an introduction to the study 
of the N. T., and contains many useful hints on 
various points of interpretation. Bishops Marsh 
and Watson have commended it much.—W. J. C. 

PRIZE. [Games.] 

PROCHORUS {Upbxopos), one of the seven 
first deacons of the Christian church (Acts vi. 5). 
Nothing is known of him. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman officer appointed to 
the government of a province with consular au¬ 
thority. He was chosen out of the body of the 
senate; and it was customary, when any one’s 
consulate expired, to send him as a proconsul into 
some province. He enjoyed the same honour with 
the consuls, but was allowed only six lictors with 
the fasces before him. 

The proconsuls decided cases of equity and 
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justice, either privately in their palaces, where 
they received petitions, heard complaints, and 
granted writs under their seals; or publicly in 
the common hall, with the formalities generally 
observed in the courts at Rome. These duties 
were, however, more frequently delegated to their 
assessors, or other judges of their own appointment. 
As the proconsuls had also the direction of justice, 
of war, and of the revenues, these departments 
were administered by their lieutenants, or legati, 
who were usually nominated by the senate. The 
office of the proconsuls lasted generally for one 
year only, and the expense of their journeys to 
and from their provinces was defrayed by the 
public. After the partition of the provinces between 
Augustus and the people, those who presided over 
the provinces of the latter were especially desig¬ 
nated proconsuls, for whom it appears to have been 
customary to decree temples (Suet. Aug.) Livy 
(viii. and xxvi.) mentions two other classes of pro- 
consuls : those who, being consuls, had their office 
continued beyond the time appointed by law ; and 
those who, being previously in a private station, 
were invested with this honour, either for the go¬ 
vernment of provinces, or to command in war. 
Some were created proconsuls by the senate with¬ 
out being appointed to any province, merely to com¬ 
mand in the army, and to take charge of the mili¬ 
tary discipline ; others were allowed to enter upon 
their proconsular office before being admitted to 
the consulship, but having that honour in reserve. 

When the Apostle Paul was at Corinth, he was 
brought before Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, 
one of the provinces of Greece, of which Corinth 
was the chief city, and arraigned by the Jews as 
one who ‘persuadeth. men to worship God con¬ 
trary to the law’ (Acts xviii. 13); but Gallio re¬ 
fused to act as a judge of such matters, and ‘ drave 
them from the judgment-seat * (ver. 16).—G. M. B. 

PROCURATOR. This word does not occur 
in the Vulgate or in the A. V., nor is its accurate 
Greek equivalent, ixlrpoTros (though used by Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium , and by Josephus, Antiq. xx. 6. 2, 
.etc.), found in this sense in the Greek Testament, 
where it'is represented by the vaguer term ijyefubv, 
rendered by our translators ‘ governor’ (Luke ii. 2 ; 
Matt, xxvii. 2; xxviii. 14, etc.)* The word is 
generally applied both in the original and in our 
version to the Procurators of Judaea, Pontius Pilate 
(Matt, xxvii., etc.), Felix (Acts xxiii.), and Festus 
(Acts xxvi. 30) ; but it is also used of Cyrenius 
(Quirinus), who held the more responsible and 
distinguished office of Prases or Legatus Ccrsaris 
over the province of Syria (Luke ii. 2). Pro¬ 
curators were chiefly despatched to the imperial, 
and not to the senatorial provinces [Province]. 
The revenues of the latter flowed into the ^Erarium 
or exchequer, while those of the former belonged 
to the Fiscus, or privy purse. The Procuratores 
Casaris were specially intrusted with the interests 
of the fiscus, and therefore managed the various 


* 'Kyefuov also occurs in a perfectly general 
sense, Matt. x. 18 ; 1 Pet. ii. 14. In Matt. ii. 6 
it is rendered ‘princes,’ and corresponds to the 

Plebrew See Governor, vol. i., p. 167. 

‘ Governor’ in the A. V. is also used for eOvapxys, 
2 Cor. xi. 32. ALoucTjrrjs is another Greek term 
for procurator. 


taxes and imposts, performing similar duties to 
those exercised by the quaestors in the provinces 
administered by the senate.* Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the Procurators were invested with the dignity 
of legati , or procuratores cum jure gladii {rrj cirl 
iraoLv i£ov<rlq, Joseph. Bell. J(d. ii. 8. 1), and this 
was the case with the Procurators of Judaea, which 
had been made a sub-province of Syria (TrpoodrjKr) 
7-77s Hvplas ; Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 1. 1) since the de¬ 
position of the ethnarch Archelaus, a.d. 6 . There 
is therefore no inaccuracy in the use of ijyepubv 
in the N. T., since we find from inscriptions that 
Prseses and Procurator were often interchangeable 
(Gruter, 493, b). In one respect, indeed, the ijye- 
/i 6 pes were even more powerful than the proconsuls 
themselves ( avOviraroL) ; for, being regarded as the 
immediate emissaries and representatives of the 
Caesar, by whom they were appointed to an in¬ 
definite tenure of office (Dio Cass., liii. 13-15), 
they had the power of inflicting capital punishment 
at their own discretion (John xix. 10; Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8. 1). They also governed the province 
when the proconsul was dead or absent, ‘ vice pro- 
consulum,’ as we see from many inscriptions (Murat. 
907, 4, etc.) In a turbulent and seditious province 
like Judaea, their most frequent functions were of 
a military or judicial character. It was before 
Roman procurators that both our Lord and St. 
Paul were tried. The former trial took place in 
Jerusalem, where the procurators usually resided 
during the winter, and during the celebration of the 
great Jewish festivals (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 3. 1 ; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 3). Their presence was necessary 
at these seasons to overawe the turbulent fanaticism 
of the vast multitudes of pilgrims from all countries, 
who on such occasions thronged to the centre of 
the national worship. The trial of St. Paul took 
place at Caesarea, which was regarded as the 
capital of the sub-province, and where the pro¬ 
curators ordinarily held their court (Acts xxv.) 
Both at Caesarea and at Jerusalem the prsetorium 
belonged to the palace of Herod (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
iL 14. 8; Acts xxiii. 35). The pomp and dignity of 
the procurators may be inferred from the narrative 
of these trials, and from the titles of ‘ most ex¬ 
cellent,’ and ‘most noble’ ( KpaTurre ), applied to 
them by such different lips as those of Claudius, 
Lysias, Tertullus, and St. Paul; yet they were 
usually chosen from no higher rank than that of 
the equites, or even the freed men of the emperor ; 
and the ‘most noble Felix,’ in particular, was a 
mere manumitted slave. + It is satisfactory to find 
that even in the minutest details the glimpses of 
their position afforded to us by the N. T. are cor¬ 
roborated by the statements of heathen writers. 
The violence (Luke xiii. 1), the venality (Acts 
xxiv. 26), the insolence (John xix. 22), and the 
gross injustice (Acts xxiv. 27), which we see 
exemplified in their conduct towards our Lord and 
his apostles, are amply illustrated by contemporary 
historians (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 3.1; Bell. Jnd. 

* Procurators were, however, sometimes sent 
as well as quaestors to the senatorial provinces 
(Tac., Ann., xiii. 1; Dio Cass., liii. 15); but these 
were doubtless offices of less dignity, though bear¬ 
ing the same title. ‘ Procurator’ is also used for 
steward (Plaut., Pseud., 2. 2. 14), attorney (Ulp., 
Dig., 3. 3), regent (Caes., B. C., 3, 112), etc. 

+ ‘Jus regium servili ingenio exercuit’ (Tac., 
II., v. 9; Ann., xii. 54; Sueton., Claud., 28). 
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ii. 9; Cic. in Verrem, passim, etc. etc.); and they 
weighed so heavily on the mind of the Emperor 
Trajan, that he called the extortions of provincial 
governors ‘the spleen of the empire’ [lien imperii).* 
The presence of the wives of Pilate (Matt, xxvii. 
19) and Felix (Acts xxiv. 24) reminds us of the 
famous debate on the proposition of Czechia to 
forbid the proconsuls and procurators to be ac¬ 
companied by their wives (Tac., Ann., iii. 33, 34). 
This had been the old, and perhaps the wise regu¬ 
lation of earlier days, since the cruelty, ambition, 
and luxury of these ladies was often more formid¬ 
able to the provincials than that of the governors 
themselves. But the rule had been often violated, 
and had of late been deliberately abandoned. We 
see, too, in the ready handing ovei* of the prisoner 
from one authority to another [aveircpcpev, remisit, 
Luke xxiii. 7 ; Acts xxvi. 32), some trace of that 
salutary dread of being denounced after their term 
of office was over, which alone acted as a check 
upon the lawlessness of even the most unscrupulous 
governors. Even the mention made of things at 
first sight so trivial as the tribunal [firtfia), and the 
tessellated pavement (XiObarpuTOp) on which it was 
elevated, t derive an interest and importance from 
the fact that they were conventional symbols of 
wealth and dignity, and that Julius Czesar thought 
it worth while to carry one about with him from 
place to place (Suet., yul. , c. 46). Both in our 
Lord’s case and that of St. Paul, it was necessary 
for the accusing Jews to frame a political charge 
(Luke xxiii. 3 ; Acts xxiv. 5 ; xxv. 18), since their 
proceedings would otherwise have been rejected by 
Pilate or Felix with as much contempt as they 
were by the proconsul Gallio (Acts xviii. 14). Yet 
the procurators took care to keep under their own 
absolute control the appointment of the high-priest 
(Joseph. Antic/, xviii. 2. 2); and this became a 
constant source of violent contention between them 
and the Jews. 

The following is a list of the procurators of 
Judzea, with their approximate dates, so far as 
they are ascertainable, omitting Sabinus, who was 
only a temporary procurator :X — 

1. Coponius, A.D. 6-10. 

2. Marcus Ambivius, a.d. 10 (?) 

3. Annius Rufus, a.d. (?) 

4. Valerius Gratus, A.D. 14-25. 

5. Pontius Pilate, A.D. 25-36. 

6. Marcellus, A.D. 37. 

After this, in a.d. 41, Agrippa was established 
in the kingdom of Judaea, and, on his death, a 
procurator was again appointed, viz.: 

7. Cuspius Fadus, a.d. 44-46. 

8. Tiberius Alexander, A.D. 46-48. 


* ‘ Quia sicut crescente liene reliqui artus tabes- 
cunt, sic aucto fisco, improbis exactionibus civium 
paupertas augetur’ (Aurel. Viet., Epit ., 42). Ves¬ 
pasian [more suo) took a more humorous view of 
the matter, and said that the procurators were like 
sponges, ‘ quod quasi et siccos madefaceret et ex- 
primeret humentes’ (Suet., Vesp., 16). 

+ This was outside the prsetorium (John xix. 13), 
as the Roman przetors often heard causes in the 
open air. 

£ On the death of Herod the Great (Joseph. 
Antiq. xvii. 9. 3). The leading ttI/jlittos (fifth) for 
7T6 /x7tt6s (sent) in the passage of Josephus which 
refers to Valerius Gratus [Antiq. xviii. 2. 2), seems 
to have led to Sabinus being generally counted. 


9. Ventidius Cumanus, A.D. 48-52. 

10. Antonius* Felix, a.d. 52-60. 

11. Porcius Festus, A.D. 60-62 (?) 

12. Albinus, A.D. 62-64. 

13. Gessius Floras, a.d. 65-66. 

[See Pilate; Festus; Felix; Province, etc.) 
—F. W. F. 

PROGNOSTICATORS. The phrase ‘monthly 
prognosticators’ occurs in the A. V. of Is. 
xlvii. 13, where the prophet is enumerating the 
astrological superstitions of the Chaldzeans. In 
the later Hebrew, Htn denotes a ‘ seer,’ or 
4 prophet; * and to express the sense in which it is 
employed in this text, a better word than prog¬ 
nosticator could not well be chosen. The origi¬ 
nal, D' 03 'D 2 Dnn, might perhaps be more exactly 
rendered, as by Dr. Henderson, ‘ prognosticators 
at the new moons.’ It is known that the Chal- 
dzean astrologers professed to divine future events 
by the positions, aspects, and appearances of the 
stars, which they regarded as having great influence 
on the affairs of men and kingdoms ; and it would 
seem, from the present text, that they put forth 
accounts of the events which might be expected to 
occur from month to month, like our old almanac- 
makers. Some czirry the analogy further, and 
suppose that they also gave monthly tables of the 
weather ; but such prognostications are only cared 
for in climates where the weather is uncertain and 
variable ; while in Chaldaea, where (as we know 
from actual experience) the seasons are remarkably 
regular in their duration and recurrence, and where 
variations of the usual course of the weather are 
all but unknown, no prognosticator would gain 
much honour by foretelling what every peasant 
knows. [Divination.] 

PROPERTY. It has been the custom to regard 
the Hebrews as a pastoral people until they were 
settled in Palestine. In a great degree they doubt¬ 
less were so ; and when they entered agricultural 
Egypt, the land of Goshen was assigned to them 
expressly because that locality was suited to their 
pastoral habits (Gen. xlvii. 4-6). These habits 
were substantially maintained ; but it is cer tai n 
that they became acquainted with the Egyptia n " 
processes of culture ; and it is more than probable 
that they raised for themselves such products of 
the soil as they required for their own use. We 
may, indeed, collect that the portion of their terri¬ 
tory which lay in the immediate vicinity of the 
Nile was placed by them under culture (Deut. xi. 
10), while the interior, with the free pastures of 
the desert beyond their immediate territory, sufficed 
abundantly for their cattle (1 Chron. vii. 21). This 
partial attention to agriculture was in some degree 
a preparation for the condition of cultivators, into 
which they were destined eventually to pass. 
While the Israelites remained in a state of sub¬ 
jection in Egypt, the maintenance of their condi¬ 
tion as shepherds was highly instrumental in keep¬ 
ing them distinct and separate from the Egyptians, 
who were agriculturists, and had a strong dislike 
to pastoral habits (Gen. xlvi. 34). But when they 
became an independent and sovereign nation, their 
separation from other nations was to be promoted 
by inducing them to devote their chief attention to 

* Pie is so called by Tacitus ; Suidas and Zonaras 
calls him Claudius. His prsenomen does not occur 
elsewhere. 
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the culture of the soil. A large number of the 
institutions given to them had this object of separa¬ 
tion in view. Among these, those relating to agri¬ 
culture—forming the agrarian law of the Hebrew 
people—were of the first importance. They might 
not alone have been sufficient to secure the end in 
view; but no others could have been effectual with¬ 
out them ; for without such attention to agriculture as 
would render them a self-subsisting nation, a greater 
degree of intercourse with the neighbouring and 
idolatrous nations must have been maintained than 
was consistent with the primary object of the 
Mosaical institutions. The commonest observation 
suffices to show how much less than others agri¬ 
cultural communities are open to external influ¬ 
ences, and how much less disposed to cultivate in¬ 
tercourse with strangers. 

It was, doubtless, in subservience to this ob¬ 
ject, and to facilitate the change, that the Israel¬ 
ites were put in possession of a country already in 
a state of high cultivation (Ueut. vi. n). And 
it was in order to retain them in this condition, to 
give them a vital interest in it, and to make it a 
source of happiness to them, that a very peculiar 
agrarian law was given to them. In stating this 
law, and in declaring it to have been in the highest 
degree wise and salutary, regard must be had 
to its peculiar object with reference to the segrega¬ 
tion of the Plebrew people : for there are points in 
which this and other Mosaical laws were unsuited 
to general use, some by the very circumstances 
which adapted them so admirably to their special 
object. When the Israelites were numbered just 
before their entrance into the land of Canaan, and 
were found (exclusive of the Levites) to exceed 
600,000 men, the Lord said to Moses : ‘ Unto 
these the land shall be divided for an inheritance, 
according to the number of names. To many 
thou shalt give the more inheritance, and to few 
thou shalt give the less inheritance ; to every one 
shall his inheritance be given according to those 
that were numbered of him. Notwithstanding 
the land shall be divided by lot : according to 
the names of the tribes of their fathers shall they 
inherit’ (Num. xxvi. 53, 54). This equal distribu¬ 
tion of the soil was the basis of the agrarian law. 
By it provision was made for the support of 
600,000 yeomanry, with (according to different 
calculations) from sixteen to twenty-five acres of 
land to each. This land they held independent of 
all temporal superiors, by direct tenure, from Jeho¬ 
vah their sovereign, by whose power they were to 
acquire the territory, and under whose protection 
they were to enjoy and retain it. ‘ The land shall 
not be sold for ever, for the land is mine, saith the 
Lord : ye are strangers and sojourners with me ’ 
(Lev. xxv. 23). Thus the basis of the constitution 
was an equal agrarian law. But this law was 
guarded by other provisions equally wise and salu¬ 
tary. The accumulation of debt was prevented, 
first, by prohibiting every Hebrew from accepting 
of interest from any of his fellow-citizens (Lev. xxv. 
35, 36); next, by establishing a regular discharge 
of debts every seventh year; and, finally, by order¬ 
ing that no lands could be alienated for ever, but 
must, on each year of Jubilee, or every seventh 
Sabbatic year, revert to the families which origi¬ 
nally possessed them. Thus, without absolutely 
depriving individuals of all temporary dominion 
over their landed property, it re-established, every 
fiftieth year, that original and equal distribution of 


it, which was the foundation of the national polity; 
and as the period of this reversion was fixed and 
regular, all parties had due notice of the terms on 
which they negotiated; so that there was no ground 
for public commotion or private complaint. 

This law, by which landed property was released 
in the year of Jubilee from all existing obligations, 
did not extend to houses in towns, which if not 
redeemed within one year after being sold, were 
alienated for ever (Lev. xxv. 29, 30). This must 
have given to property in the country a decided 
advantage over property in cities, and must have 
greatly contributed to the essential object of all 
these regulations, by affording an inducement to 
every Hebrew to reside on and cultivate his land. 
Further, the original distribution of the land was 
to the several tribes according to their families, so 
that each tribe was, so to speak, settled in the 
same county, and each family in the same barony 
or hundred. Nor was the estate of any family in 
one tribe permitted to pass into another, even by 
the marriage of an heiress (Num. xxvii.); so that 
not only was the original balance of property pre¬ 
served, but the closest and dearest connections of 
affinity attached to each other the inhabitants of 
every vicinage. 

It often happens that laws in appearance similar 
have in view entirely different objects. In Europe 
the entailment of estates in the direct line is de¬ 
signed to encourage the formation of large proper¬ 
ties. In Israel the effect was entirely different, 
as the entail extended to all the small estates into 
which the land was originally divided, so that they 
could not legally be united to form a large pro¬ 
perty, and then entailed upon the descendants of 
him by whom the property was formed. This 
division of the land in small estates among the 
people, who were to retain them in perpetuity, 
was eminently suited to the leading objects of the 
Hebrew institutions. It is allowed on all hands 
that such a condition of landed property is in the 
highest degree favourable to high cultivation, and 
to increase of population, while it is less favourable 
to pasturage. The two first were objects which 
the law had in view, and it did not intend to 
afford undue encouragement to the pastoral life, 
while the large pastures of the adjacent deserts and 
of the commons secured the country against such 
a scarcity of cattle as the division of the land into 
small heritages has already produced in France. 

For this land a kind of quit-rent was payable to 
the sovereign proprietor, in the form of a tenth or 
tithe of the produce, which was assigned to the 
priesthood [Tithes]. The condition of military 
service was also attached to the land, as it appears 
that every freeholder (Deut. xx. 5) was obliged to 
attend at the general muster of the national army, 
and to serve in it, at his own expense (often more 
than repaid by the plunder), as long as the occa¬ 
sion required. In this direction, therefore, the 
agrarian law operated in securing a body of 600,000 
men, inured to labour and industry, always assumed 
to be ready, as they were bound, to come forward 
at their country’s call. This great body of national 
yeomanry, every one of whom had an important 
stake in the national independence, was officered 
by its own hereditary chiefs, heads of tribes and 
families (comp. Exod. xviii. and Num. xxxi. 14) ; 
and must have presented an insuperable obstacle 
to treacherous ambition and political intrigue, and 
I to every attempt to overthrow the Hebrew com- 
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monwealth and establish despotic power. Nor 
were these institutions less wisely adapted to secure 
the state against foreign violence, and at the same 
time prevent offensive wars and remote conquests. 
For while this vast body of hardy yeomanry were 
always ready to defend their country when assailed 
by foreign foes, yet being constantly employed in 
agriculture, attached to domestic life, and enjoying 
at home the society of the numerous relatives who 
peopled their neighbourhood, war must have been 
in a high degree alien to their tastes and habits. 
Religion also took part in preventing them from 
being captivated by the splendour of military glory. 
On returning from battle, even if victorious, in 
order to bring them back to more peaceful feelings 
after the rage of war, the law required them to 
consider themselves as polluted by the slaughter, 
and unworthy of appearing in the camp of Jehovah 
until they had employed an entire day in the rites 
of purification (Num. xix. 13-16; xxxi. 19). Be¬ 
sides, the force was entirely infantry ; the law for¬ 
bidding even the kings to multiply horses in their 
train (Deut. xvii. 16) ; and this, with the ordinance 
requiring the attendance of all the males three 
times every year at Jerusalem, proved the intention 
of the legislator to confine the natives within the 
limits of the Promised Land, and rendered long 
and distant wars and conquests impossible without 
the virtual renunciation of that religion which was 
incorporated with their whole civil polity, and 
which was, in fact, the charter by which they held 
their property and enjoyed all their rights (Graves’s 
Lectures on the Pentateuch , lect. iv. ; Lowman’s 
Civ. Gov. of the Heb., c. iii. iv. ; Michaelis, Mos. 
Recht, i. 240, seq.) —J. K. 

PROPHECY. The principal considerations 
involved in this important subject may be ar¬ 
ranged under the following heads :— 

I. The nature of Prophecy , and its position in 
the economy of the 0 . T. —The view commonly 
taken of the prophets is, that they were mere 
predictors of future events ; but this view is one¬ 
sided and too narrow, though, on the other hand, 
we must beware of expanding too much the accep¬ 
tation of the term prophet. Not to mention those 
who, like Hendewerk, in the introduction to his 
Commentary on the Prophet Isaiah , identify the 
notion of 2, prophet with that of an honest and 
pious man, the conception of those is likewise too 
wide who place the essential feature of a prophet 
in his divine inspiration. That this does not meet 
the whole subject, appears from Num. xii. 6, seq., 
where Moses, who enjoyed divine inspiration in its 
highest grade, is represented as differing from those 
called prophets in a stricter sense, and as standing 
in contrast with them. Divine inspiration is only 
the general basis of the prophetic office, to which 
two more elements must be added :— 

1. Inspiration was imparted to the prophets in a 
peculiar form. This appears decisively from the 
passage in Numbers above cited, which states it 
as characteristic of the prophet, that he obtained 
divine inspiration in visio?is and dreams , conse¬ 
quently in a state extraordinary and distinguished 
from the general one. This mode was different from 
that in which inspirations were conveyed to Moses 
and the apostles. The same thing is shown by the 
names usually given to the prophets, viz., D'fcO 

and D\fn, seers , and from this that all prophecies 
.which have come down to us have a poetical 


character, which points to an intimate affinity 
between prophecy and poetry ; a subject further 
illustrated by Steinberk, in his work, Der Die liter, 
ein Seher, Leipzig 1836 ; though the materials 
which he gives are not sufficiently digested. The 
prophetical style differs from that of books pro¬ 
perly called poetical, whose sublimity it all but 
outvies, only in being less restrained by those ex¬ 
ternal forms which distinguish poetical language 
from prose, and in introducing more frequently 
than prose does plays upon words and thoughts. 
This peculiarity may be explained by the practical 
tendency of prophetical addresses, which avoid all 
that is unintelligible, and studiously introduce 
what is best calculated for the moment to strike 
the hearers. The same appears from many other 
circumstances, ex. gr., the union of music with 
prophesying, the demeanour of Saul when among 
the prophets (1 Sam. x. 5), Balaam’s description 
of himself (Num. xxiv. 3) as a man whose eyes 
were opened, who saw the vision of the Almighty, 
and heard the words of God, the established phrase¬ 
ology to denote the inspiring impulse, viz., ‘the 
hand of the Lord was strong upon him ’ (Ezek. iii. 
14 : comp. Is. viii. 11 ; 2 Kings iii. 15), etc. All 
these facts prove that there essentially belonged to 
prophecy a state of mind worked up—a state of 
being beside one’s self—an ecstatic transport, in 
which ideas were immediately imparted from 
heaven. Acute remarks on the subject will be 
found in the works of Novalis (vol. ii. p. 472, seq.), 
from which we give the following passage : ‘ It is 
a most arbitrary prejudice to suppose that to man 
is denied the power of going out of himself, of 
being endued with a consciousness beyond the 
sphere of sense : he may at any moment be a 
supersensuous being (ein iibersinnliches IVesen seyn), 
else he would be a mere brute, not a rational free¬ 
man of the universe. There are, indeed, degrees 
in the aptitude for revelations ; one is more quali¬ 
fied for them than another, and certain dispositions 
are particularly capable of receiving such reve¬ 
lations ; besides, on account of the pressure of 
sensible objects on the mind, it is in this state 
difficult to preserve self-possession. Nevertheless 
there are such states of mind, in which its powers 
are strengthened, and, so to speak, armed.’ The 
state of ecstasy, though ranking high above the 
ordinary sensual existence, is still not the highest, 
as appears from Num. xii., and the example of 
Christ, whom we never find in an ecstatical state. 
To the prophets, however, it was indispensable, on 
account of the frailty of themselves and the people. 
The forcible working upon them by the Spirit ot 
God, would not have been required if their general 
life had already been altogether holy; for which 
reason we also find ecstasy to manifest itself the 
stronger the more the general life was ungodly; 
as, for instance, in Balaam, when the spirit of God 
came upon him (Num. xxiv. 4, 16), and in Saul, 
who throws himself on the ground, tearing his 
clothes from his body. With a prophet whose 
spiritual attainments were those of an Isaiah, such 
results are not to be expected. As regards the 
people, their spiritual obtuseness must be con¬ 
sidered as very great, to have rendered necessary 
such vehement excitations as the addresses of the 
prophets caused. Thus it appears that prophecy 
has a predominant place in the O. T. Under the 
N. T. it could takq only a subordinate place ; 
although even then it could not be dispensed with, 
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and hence we find it in the apostolic age. It had 
to prepare the soil on which the peculiar gifts of 
the N. T. might flourish, and the lower the church’s 
state, the more it resembled that of the O. T., the 
greater the need of this. It had also to counteract 
the risk of barrenness and inefficiency to which the 
unexciting form of the N. T. system was exposed. 
To the church in the present day one could wish 
a copious supply of the prophetic gifts ! 

2. Generally speaking, every one was a prophet 
to whom God communicated his mind in this 
peculiar manner. Thus, ex. gr ., Abraham, is called 
a prophet (Gen. xx. 7 )» n °t» as if commonly 
thought, on account of general revelations granted 
him by God, but because such as he received were 
in the special form described; as indeed in ch. 
xv. it is expressly stated that divine communications 
were made to him in visions and dreams. The 
body of the patriarchs are in the same manner called 
prophets (Ps. cv. 15). When the Mosaic economy 
had been established, a new element was added; 
the prophetic gift was after that time regularly con¬ 
nected with the prophetic office, so that the latter 
came to form part of the idea of a prophet. Thus 
Daniel’s work was not placed in the collection of 
prophetical books, because, though eminently en¬ 
dowed with prophetic gifts, he still had not filled 
the prophetic office. Speaking of office, we do 
not of course mean one conferred by men, but by 
God ; the mission to Israel, with which the cer¬ 
tainty of a continued, not temporary, grant of the 
donum prophelicum was connected. 

That the Lord would send such prophets was 
promised to the people by Moses, who by a special 
law (Deut. xviii. 1) secured them authority and 
safety. As his ordinary servants and teachers, 
God appointed the Priests : the characteristic 
mark which distinguished the prophets from them 
was inspiration ; and this explains the circum¬ 
stance that, in times of great moral and religious 
corruption, when the ordinary means no longer 
sufficed to reclaim the people, the number of pro¬ 
phets increased. The regular religious instruction 
of the people was no part of the business of the 
prophets : their proper duty was only to rouse and 
. The contrary, viz., that part of the regular 
ix. 27) t' prophets was to instruct the people, is 
is cpn sifrgued from 2 Kings iv. 23, where it is said 
' thaTthe Shunamite on the Sabbaths and days of 
new moon used to go to the prophet Elisha ; but 
this passage applies only to the kingdom of Israel, 
and admits of no inference with respect to the 
kingdom of Judah. As regards the latter, there 
is no proof that prophets held meetings for in¬ 
struction and edification on sacred days. Their 
position was here quite different from that of the 
prophets in the kingdom of Israel. The agency 
of the prophets in the kingdom of Judah was only 
of a subsidiary kind; these extraordinary mes¬ 
sengers of the Lord only filled there the gaps left 
by the regular servants of God, the priests and 
the Levites; the priesthood never became there 
utterly degenerate, and each lapse was followed 
by a revival of which the prophets were the vigor¬ 
ous agents ; the divine election always vindicated 
itself, and in the purity of the origin of the priest¬ 
hood lay the certainty of its continued renewal. 
On the contrary, the priesthood in the kingdom of 
Israel had no divine sanction, no promise ; it was 
corrupt in its verv source ; to reform itself would 
have been to dissolve itself; the priests there were 


the mercenary servants of the king, and had a brand ? 
upon their own consciences. Hence in the king¬ 
dom of Israel the prophets were the regular minis¬ 
ters of God ; with their office all stood or fell, and 
hence they were required to do many things be¬ 
sides what the original conception of the office of 
a prophet implied—a circumstance from the over¬ 
sight of which many erroneous notions on the 
nature of prophecy have sprung. This led to 
another difference, to which we shall revert below, 
viz., that in the kingdom of Judah the prophetic 
office did not, as in Israel, possess a fixed or¬ 
ganization and complete construction. 

In their labours, as respected their own times, 
the prophets were strictly bound to the Mosaic law, 
and not allowed to add to it or to diminish ought 
from it. What was said in this respect to the 
whole people (Deut. iv. 2 ; xiii. 1), applied also 
to them. We find, therefore, prophecy always 
takes its ground on the Mosaic law, to which it 
refers, from which it derives its sanction, and with 
which it is fully impressed and saturated. There^ 
is no chapter in the prophets in which there are 
not several references to the law. The business 
of the prophets was to explain it, to lay it to the 
hearts of the people, and to preserve vital its 
spirit. It was, indeed, also their duty to point 
to future reforms, when the ever-living spirit of 
the law would break its hitherto imperfect form, 
and make for itself another : thus Jeremiah (iii. 
16) foretells days when the ark of the covenant 
shall be no more, and (xxxi. 31) days when a 
new covenant will be made with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah. But for 
their own times they never once dreamt of alter¬ 
ing any, even the minutest and least essential pre¬ 
cept, even as to its form, how much less as to its 
spirit, which even the Lord himself declares (Matt, 
v. 18) to be immutable and eternal. The passages 
which- some interpreters have alleged as opposed 
to sacrifices as instituted by the Mosaic law, have 
been misunderstood; they do not denounce sacri¬ 
fices generally, but only those of the Canaanites, 
with whom sacrifice was not even a form of true 
worship, but opposed to the genuine and spiritual 
service of God. 

As to prophecy in its circumscribed sense, or the 
foretelling of future events by the prophets, some 
expositors would explain all predictions of special 
events, while others assert that no prediction con¬ 
tains anything but general promises or threaten- 
ings, and that the prophets knew nothing of the 
particular manner in which their predictions might 
be realised. Both these classes deviate from the 
correct view of prophecy ; the former resort often 
to the most arbitrary interpretations, and the lat¬ 
ter are opposed by a mass of facts against which 
they are unable successfully to contend ; ex. gr ., 
when Ezekiel foretells (ch. xii. 12) that Zede- 
kiah would try to break through the walls of the 
city and to escape, but that he would be seized, 
blinded, and taken to Babylon. The frailty of 
the people, under the O. T., required external 
evidence of the real connection of the prophets 
with God, and the predictions of particular forth¬ 
coming events were to them o^ela, signs. These 
were the more indispensable to them, because the 
ancients generally, and the Orientals in particular, 
showed the greatest tendency towards the explo¬ 
ration of futurity, which tended to foster supersti¬ 
tion and forward idolatry. All other methods of 
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was also proved by miracles, but this occurred only 
at important crises, when the existence of the king¬ 
dom of Israel was in jeopardy, as in the age of 
Elijah and Elisha. Miracles are mentioned as 
criteria of true prophets (Deut. xiii. 2), still with 
this caution, that they should not be trusted alone, 
but that the people should inquire whether the 
negative criteria were extant. 

(k) Those prophets whose divine commission 
had been sufficiently proved, bore testimony to the 
divine mission of others. It has been observed 
above, that there was a certain gradation among 
the prophets ; the principals of the colleges of pro¬ 
phets procured authority to the ‘sons’ of prophets. 
Thus the deeds of Elijah and Elisha at the same 
time authenticated the hundreds of prophets whose 
superiors they were. Concerning the relation of 
the true prophets to each other the passage 2 Kings 
ii. 9 is remarkable ; Elisha says to Elijah, ‘ I pray 
thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me.’ Here Elisha, as the first-born of Elijah in a 
spiritual sense, and standing to him in the same 
relation as Joshua to Moses, asks for a double por¬ 
tion of his spiritual inheritance, alluding to the law 
concerning the hereditary right of the lawfully- 
begotten first-born son (Deut. xxi. 17). This case 
supposes that other prophets also of the kingdom 
of Israel took portions of the fulness of the spirit 
of Elijah. It is plain, then, that only a few pro¬ 
phets stood in immediate communion with God, 
while that of the remaining was formed by media¬ 
tion. The latter were spiritually incorporated in the 
former, and on the ground of this relation, actions 
performed by Elisha, or through the instrument¬ 
ality of one of his pupils, are at once ascribed to 
Elijah, ex. gr ., the anointing of Hazael to be king 
over Syria (1 Kings xix. 15 ; comp. 2 Kings viii. 
13); the anointing of Jehu to be king over Israel 
(1 Kings xix. 16, comp. 2 Kings ix. I, seq.); the 
writing of the letter to Joram, etc. Thus, in a 
certain sense it may be affirmed that Elijah was in 
his time the only prophet of the kingdom of Israel. 
Similarly of Moses it is recorded, during his pas¬ 
sage through the desert, that a portion of his spirit 
was conveyed to the seventy elders. The history 
of the Christian church itself offers analogies ; 
look, ex. gr., at the relation of the second class re¬ 
formers to Luther and Calvin. 

VI. Promulgation of the Prophetic Declarations. 
—Usually the^ prophets promulgated their visions 
in public places before the congregated people. 
Still some portions of the prophetic books, as the 
entire second part of Isaiah and the description of 
the new temple (Ezek. xl.-xlviii.), probably were 
never communicated orally. In other cases the 
prophetic addresses first delivered orally were next, 
when committed to writing, revised and improved. 
Especially the books of the lesser prophets consist, 
for the greater part, not of separate predictions, 
independent of each other, but form, as they now 
are, a whole—that is, give the quintessence of the 
prophetic labours of their authors. In this case 
it is certain that the authors themselves caused the 
collection to be made. But it is so, likewise, in 
some cases where their books really consist of 
single declarations, and in others it is at least 
highly probable. Further particulars concerning 
the manner in which prophetic rolls were collected 
and published, we have only respecting Jeremiah, 
who, being in prison, called Baruch, ‘ to write 
from his mouth his predictions, and to read them 


in the ears of the people’ (Jer. xxxviii. 4-14). 
There is evidence to prove that the later pro¬ 
phets sedulously read the writings of the earlier, 
and that a prophetic canon existed before the pre¬ 
sent was formed. The predictions of Jeremiah 
throughout rest on the writings of earlier pro¬ 
phets, as Kiiper has established in his Jeremias 
librorum sacronwi inter pres atque v index, Berlin 
1837. Zechariah explicitly alludes to writings of 
former prophets ; ‘ to the words which the Lord 
has spoken to earlier prophets, when Jerusalem 
was inhabited and in prosperity’ (Zech. i. 4 ; vii. 
7, 12). In all probability we have complete those 
predictions which were committed to writing ; at 
least the proofs which Dr. Ewald gives (p. 43, 
seq.) for his opinion of prophecies having been lost 
do not stand trial. The words ‘ as the Lord hath 
said,’ in Joel ii. 32, refer to the predictions of Joel 
himself. In Is. ii. and Micah iv. nothing is intro¬ 
duced from a lost prophetic roll, but Isaiah bor¬ 
rows from Micah. Hosea alludes (ch. viii. 12), 
not to some unknown work, but to the Pentateuch. 
In Is. xv. and xvi. the prophet repeats, not 
another’s prediction, but his own, previously de¬ 
livered, to which he adds a supplement. Obadiah 
and Jeremiah do not avail themselves of the written 
address of a former prophet, but Jeremiah makes 
the prophecy of Obadiah the groundwork of his 
own. The opinion that in Is. lvi. 10; lvii. II, 
there was inserted, unaltered, a long remnant of 
an older roll, is founded on erroneous views re¬ 
specting the time of its composition. The same 
holds good of Is. xxiv., where Ewald would find 
remnants of several older rolls. The very circum¬ 
stance, that in the prophets there nowhere occurs 
a tenable ground for maintaining that they referred 
to rolls lost and unknown to us, but that they often 
allude to writings which we know and possess, 
clearly proves that there is no reason for supposing, 
with Ewald, that a great number of prophetic com¬ 
positions has been lost, ‘ and that of a large tree, 
only a few blossoms have reached our time.’ In 
consequence of the prophets being consid^^ 
organs of God, much care was bestowed 
preservation of their publications. Ewald 1 some 
cannot refrain from observing (p. 56), 4 We iU 1 / v -„ 
in Jer. xxvi. 1-19 a clear proof of the exact know¬ 
ledge which the better classes of the people had of 
all that had, a hundred years before, happened to 
a prophet, of his words, misfortunes, and accidents.’ 

The collectors of the Canon arranged the pro¬ 
phets chronologically, but considered the whole of 
the twelve lesser prophets as one work, which they 
placed after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, inasmuch as the 
three last lesser prophets lived later than they. 
Daniel was placed in the Hagiographa, because he 
had not filled the prophetic office. The collection 
of the lesser prophets themselves was again chrono¬ 
logically disposed; still Hosea is, on account of 
the extent of his work, allowed precedence before 
those lesser prophets, who, generally, were his 
contemporaries, and also before those who flour¬ 
ished at a somewhat earlier period. 

On the general subject of prophecy no compre¬ 
hensive or altogether satisfactory treatise has yet 
been produced. Some good remarks will be found 
in the essay of John Smith, On Prophecy (Select 
Discourses, disc. vi. p. 181, 8vo, ed. Lond. 1821), 
which was translated into Latin and reprinted at 
the end of Le Clerc’s Comme?itary on the Prophets, 
Amsterdam 1731. It contains interesting passages 
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the culture of the soil. A large number of the 
institutions given to them had this object of separa¬ 
tion in view. Among these, those relating to agri¬ 
culture—forming the agrarian law of the Hebrew 
people—were of the first importance. They might 
not alone have been sufficient to secure the end in 
view; but no others could have been effectual with¬ 
out them ; for without such attention to agriculture as 
would render them a self-subsisting nation, a greater 
degree of intercourse with the neighbouring and 
idolatrous nations must have been maintained than 
was consistent with the primary object of the 
Mosaical institutions. The commonest observation 
suffices to show how much less than others agri¬ 
cultural communities are open to external influ¬ 
ences, and how much less disposed to cultivate in¬ 
tercourse with strangers. 

It was, doubtless, in subservience to this ob¬ 
ject, and to facilitate the change, that the Israel¬ 
ites were put in possession of a country already in 
a state of high cultivation (Deut. vi. n). And 
it was in order to retain them in this condition, to 
give them a vital interest in it, and to make it a 
source of happiness to them, that a very peculiar 
agrarian law was given to them. In stating this 
law, and in declaring it to have been in the highest 
degree wise and salutary, regard must be had 
to its peculiar object with reference to the segrega¬ 
tion of the Hebrew people : for there are points in 
which this and other Mosaical laws were unsuited 
to general use, some by the very circumstances 
which adapted them so admirably to their special 
object. When the Israelites were numbered just 
before their entrance into the land of Canaan, and 
were found (exclusive of the Levites) to exceed 
600,000 men, the Lord said to Moses: * Unto 
these the land shall be divided for an inheritance, 
according to the number of names. To many 
thou shalt give the more inheritance, and to few 
thou shalt give the less inheritance ; to every one 
shall his inheritance be given according to those 
that were numbered of him. Notwithstanding 
the land shall be divided by lot : according to 
the names of the tribes of their fathers shall they 
inherit’ (Num. xxvi. 53, 54). This equal distribu¬ 
tion of the soil was the basis of the agrarian law. 
By it provision was made for the support of 
600,000 yeomanry, with (according to different 
calculations) from sixteen to twenty-five acres of 
land to each. This land they held independent of 
all temporal superiors, by direct tenure, from Jeho¬ 
vah their sovereign, by whose power they were to 
acquire the territory, and under whose protection 
to enjoy and retain it. * The land shall 
not be sole! for ever, for the land is mine, saith the 
Lord : ye are strangers and sojourners with me * 
(Lev. xxv. 23). Thus the basis of the constitution 
was an equal agrarian law. But this law was 
guarded by other provisions equally wise and salu¬ 
tary. The accumulation of debt was prevented, 
first, by prohibiting every Hebrew from accepting 
of interest from any of his fellow-citizens (Lev. xxv. 
35, 36); next, by establishing a regular discharge 
of debts every seventh year; and, finally, by order¬ 
ing that no lands could be alienated for ever, but 
must, on each year of Jubilee, or every seventh 
Sabbatic year, revert to the families which origi¬ 
nally possessed them. Thus, without absolutely 
depriving individuals of all temporary dominion 
over their landed property, it re-established, every 
fiftieth year, that original and equal distribution of 


it, which was the foundation of the national polity; 
and as the period of this reversion was fixed and 
regular, all parties had due notice of the terms on 
which they negotiated; so that there was no ground 
for public commotion or private complaint. 

This law, by which landed property was released 
in the year of Jubilee from all existing obligations, 
did not extend to houses in towns, which if not 
redeemed within one year after being sold, were 
alienated for ever (Lev. xxv. 29, 30). This must 
have given to property in the country a decided 
advantage over property in cities, and must have 
greatly contributed to the essential object of all 
these regulations, by affording an inducement to 
every Hebrew to reside on and cultivate his land. 
Further, the original distribution of the land was 
to the several tribes according to their families, so 
that each tribe was, so to speak, settled in the 
same county, and each family in the same barony 
or hundred. Nor was the estate of any family in 
one tribe permitted to pass into another, even by 
the marriage of an heiress (Num. xxvii.); so that 
not only was the original balance of property pre¬ 
served, but the closest and dearest connections of 
affinity attached to each other the inhabitants of 
every vicinage. 

It often happens that laws in appearance similar 
have in view entirely different objects. In Europe 
the entailment of estates in the direct line is de¬ 
signed to encourage the formation of large proper¬ 
ties. In Israel the effect was entirely different, 
as the entail extended to all the small estates into 
which the land was originally divided, so that they 
could not legally be united to form a large pro¬ 
perty, and then entailed upon the descendants of 
him by whom the property was formed. This 
division of the land in small estates among the 
people, who were to retain them in perpetuity, 
was eminently suited to the leading objects of the 
Hebrew institutions. It is allowed on all hands 
that such a condition of landed property is in the 
highest degree favourable to high cultivation, and 
to increase of population, while it is less favourable 
to pasturage. The two first were objects which 
the law had in view, and it did not intend to 
afford undue encouragement to the pastoral life, 
while the large pastures of the adjacent deserts and 
of the commons secured the country against such 
a scarcity of cattle as the division of the land into 
small heritages has already produced in France. 

For this land a kind of quit-rent was payable to 
the sovereign proprietor, in the form of a tenth or 
tithe of the produce, which was assigned to the 
priesthood [Tithes]. The condition of military 
service was also attached to the land, as it appears 
that every freeholder (Deut. xx. 5) was obliged to 
attend at the general muster of the national army, 
and to serve in it, at his own expense (often more 
than repaid by the plunder), as long as the occa¬ 
sion required. In this direction, therefore, the 
agrarian law operated in securing a body of 600,000 
men, inured to labour and industry, always assumed 
to be ready, as they were bound, to come forward 
at their country’s call. This great body of national 
yeomanry, every one of whom had an important 
stake in the national independence, was officered 
by its own hereditary, chiefs, heads of tribes and 
families (comp. Exod. xviii. and Num. xxxi. 14) ; 
and must have presented an insuperable obstacle 
to treacherous ambition and political intrigue, and 
to every attempt to overthrow the Hebrew com- 
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monwealth and establish despotic power. Nor 
were these institutions less wisely adapted to secure 
the state against foreign violence, and at the same 
time prevent offensive wars and remote conquests. 
For while this vast body of hardy yeomanry were 
always ready to defend their country when assailed 
by foreign foes, yet being constantly employed in 
agriculture, attached to domestic life, and enjoying 
at home the society of the numerous relatives who 
peopled their neighbourhood, war must have been 
in a high degree alien to their tastes and habits. 
Religion also took part in preventing them from 
being captivated by the splendour of military glory. 
On returning from battle, even if victorious, in 
order to bring them back to more peaceful feelings 
after the rage of war, the law required them to 
consider themselves as polluted by the slaughter, 
and unworthy of appearing in the camp of Jehovah 
until they had employed an entire day in the rites 
of purification (Num. xix. 13-16; xxxi. 19). Be¬ 
sides, the force was entirely infantry ; the law for¬ 
bidding even the kings to multiply horses in their 
train (Dent. xvii. 16) ; and this, with the ordinance 
requiring the attendance of all the males three 
times every year at Jerusalem, proved the intention 
of the legislator to confine the natives within the 
limits of the Promised Land, and rendered long 
and distant wars and conquests impossible without 
the virtual renunciation of that religion which was 
incorporated with their whole civil polity, and 
which was, in fact, the charter by which they held 
their property and enjoyed all their rights (Graves’s 
Lectures on the Pentateuch , lect. iv. ; Lowman’s 
Civ. Gov. of the Ileb ., c. iii. iv. ; Michaelis, If os. 
Recht, i. 240, seq .)—J. K. 

PROPHECY. The principal considerations 
involved in this important subject may be ar¬ 
ranged under the following heads :— 

I. The nature of Prophecy , and its position in 
the economy of the 0 . X —The view commonly 
taken of the prophets is, that they were mere 
predictors of future events; but this view is one¬ 
sided and too narrow, though, on the other hand, 
we must beware of expanding too much the accep¬ 
tation of the term prophet. Not to mention those 
who, like Hendewerk, in the introduction to his 
Commentary on the Prophet Isaiah , identify the 
notion of 5. prophet with that of an honest and 
pious man, the conception of those is likewise too 
wide who place the essential feature of a prophet 
in his divine inspiration. That this does not meet 
the whole subject, appears from Num. xii. 6, seq., 
where Moses, who enjoyed divine inspiration in its 
highest grade, is represented as differing from those 
called prophets in a stricter sense, and as standing 
in contrast with them. Divine inspiration is only 
the general basis of the prophetic office, to which 
two more elements must be added :— 

1. Inspiration was imparted to the prophets in a 
peculiar form. This appears decisively from the 
passage in Numbers above cited, which states it 
as characteristic of the prophet, that he obtained 
divine inspiration in visions and dreams, conse¬ 
quently in a state extraordinary and distinguished 
from the general one. This mode was different from 
that in which inspirations were conveyed to Moses 
and the apostles. The same thing is shown by the 
names usually given to the prophets, viz., b*'K“l 

and D\tn, seers, and from this that all prophecies 
.which have come dowu to us have a poetical 


character, which points to an intimate affinity 
between prophecy and poetiy ; a subject further 
illustrated by Steinberk, in his work, Der Dichter, 
ein Scher , Leipzig 1836 ; though the materials 
which he gives are not sufficiently digested. The 
prophetical style differs from that of books pro¬ 
perly called poetical, whose sublimity it all but 
outvies, only in being less restrained by those ex¬ 
ternal forms which distinguish poetical language 
from prose, and in introducing more frequently 
than prose does plays upon words and thoughts. 
This peculiarity may be explained by the practical 
tendency of prophetical addresses, which avoid all 
that is unintelligible, and studiously introduce 
what is best calculated for the moment to strike 
the hearers. The same appears from many other 
circumstances, ex. gr., the union of music with 
prophesying, the demeanour of Saul when among 
the prophets (1 Sam. x. 5), Balaam’s description 
of himself (Num. xxiv. 3) as a man whose eyes 
were opened, who saw the vision of the Almighty, 
and heard the words of God, the established phrase¬ 
ology to denote the inspiring impulse, viz., ‘ the 
hand of the Lord was strong upon him ’ (Ezek. iii. 
14 : comp. Is. viii. II ; 2 Kings iii. 15), etc. All 
these facts prove that there essentially belonged to 
prophecy a state of mind worked up—a state of 
being beside one’s self—an ecstatic transport, in 
which ideas were immediately imparted from 
heaven. Acute remarks on the subject will be 
found in the works of Novalis (vol. ii. p. 472, seq.), 
from which we give the following passage : ‘ It is 
a most arbitrary prejudice to suppose that to man 
is denied the power of going out of himself, of 
being endued with a consciousness beyond the 
sphere of sense : he may at any moment be a 
supersensuous being (ein iibcrsinniiches Wesenseyn), 
else he would be a mere brute, not a rational free¬ 
man of the universe. There are, indeed, degrees 
in the aptitude for revelations ; one is more quali¬ 
fied for them than another, and certain dispositions 
are particularly capable of receiving such reve¬ 
lations ; besides, on account of the pressure of 
sensible objects on the mind, it is in this state 
difficult to preserve self-possession. Nevertheless 
there are such states of mind, in which its powers 
are strengthened, and, so to speak, armed.’ The 
state of ecstasy, though ranking high above the 
ordinary sensual existence, is still not the highest, 
as appears from Num. xii., and the example of 
Christ, whom we never find in an ecstatical state. 
To the prophets, however, it was indispensable, on 
account of the frailty of themselves and the people. 
The forcible working upon them by the Spirit ot 
God, would not have been required if their general 
life had already been altogether holy; for which 
reason we also find ecstasy to manifest itself the 
stronger the more the general life was ungodly ; 
as, for instance, in Balaam, when the spirit of God 
came upon him (Num. xxiv. 4, 16), and in Saul, 
who throws himself on the ground, tearing his 
clothes from his body. With a prophet whose 
spiritual attainments were those of an Isaiah, such 
results are not to be expected. As regards the 
people, their spiritual obtuseness must be con¬ 
sidered as very great, to have rendered necessary 
such vehement excitations as the addresses of the 
prophets caused. Thus it appeal's that prophecy 
has a predominant place in the O. T. Under the 
N. T. it could takq only a subordinate place ; 
although even then it could not be dispensed with. 
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and hence we find it in the apostolic age. It had 
to prepare the soil on which the peculiar gifts of 
the N. T. might flourish, and the lower the church’s 
state, the more it resembled that of the O. T., the 
greater the need of this. It had also to counteract 
the risk of barrenness and inefficiency to which the 
unexciting form of the N. T. system was exposed. 
To the church in the present day one could wish 
a copious supply of the prophetic gifts ! 

2. Generally speaking, every one was a prophet 
to whom God communicated his mind in this 
peculiar manner. Thus, ex. gr ., Abraham is called 
a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), not, as is commonly 
thought, on account of general revelations granted 
him by God, but because such as he received were 
in the special form described; as indeed in ch. 
xv. it is expressly stated that divine communications 
were made to him in visions and dreams. The 
body of the patriarchs are in the same manner called 
prophets (Ps. cv. 15). When the Mosaic economy 
had been established, a new element was added; 
the prophetic gift was after that time regularly con¬ 
nected with the prophetic office, so that the latter 
came to form part of the idea of a prophet. Thus 
Daniel’s work was not placed in the collection of 
prophetical books, because, though eminently en¬ 
dowed with prophetic gifts, he still had not filled 
the prophetic office. Speaking of office, we do 
not of course mean one conferred by men, but by 
God ; the mission to Israel, with which the cer¬ 
tainty of a continued, not temporary, grant of the 
donum propheticum was connected. 

That the Lord would send such prophets was 
promised to the people by Moses, who by a special 
law (Deut. xviii. 1) secured them authority and 
safety. As his ordinary servants and teachers, 
God appointed the Priests : the characteristic 
mark which distinguished the prophets from them 
was inspiration ; and this explains the circum¬ 
stance that, in times of great moral and religious 
corruption, when the ordinary means no longer 
sufficed to reclaim the people, the number of pro¬ 
phets increased. The regular religious instruction 
of the people was no part of the business of the 
prophets : their proper duty was only to rouse and 
P x " iU -* 'j'kg con t r ary, viz.’, that part of the regular 
ix. 27) t^ ie p r0 ph e t s was to instruct the people, is 
is cons i/g U ed f r0 m 2 Kings iv. 23, where it is said 
that the Shunamite on the Sabbaths and days of 
new moon used to go to the prophet Elisha ; but 
this passage applies only to the kingdom of Israel, 
and admits of no inference with respect to the 
kingdom of Judah. As regards the latter, there 
is no proof that prophets held meetings for in¬ 
struction and edification on sacred days. Their 
position was here quite different from that of the 
prophets in the kingdom of Israel. The agency 
of the prophets in the kingdom of Judah was only 
of a subsidiary kind; these extraordinary mes¬ 
sengers of the Lord only filled there the gaps left 
by the regular servants of God, the priests and 
the Levites; the priesthood never became there 
utterly degenerate, and each lapse was followed 
by a revival of which the prophets were the vigor¬ 
ous agents ; the divine election always vindicated 
itself, and in the purity of the origin of the priest¬ 
hood lay the certainty of its continued renewal. 
On the contrary, the priesthood in the kingdom of 
Israel had no divine sanction, no promise ; it was 
corrupt in its very source ; to reform itself would 
have been to dissolve itself; the priests there were 


the mercenary servants of the king, and had a brand ’ 
upon their own consciences. Hence in the king¬ 
dom of Israel the prophets were the regular minis¬ 
ters of God ; with their office all stood or fell, and 
hence they were required to do many things be¬ 
sides what the original conception of the office of 
a prophet implied—a circumstance from the over¬ 
sight of which many erroneous notions on the 
nature of prophecy have sprung. This led to 
another difference, to which we shall revert below, 
viz., that in the kingdom of Judah the prophetic 
office did not, as in Israel, possess a fixed or¬ 
ganization and complete construction. 

In their labours, as respected their own times, 
the prophets were strictly bound to the Mosaic law, 
and not allowed to add to it or to diminish ought 
from it. What was said in this respect to the 
whole people (Deut. iv. 2; xiii. 1), applied also 
to them. We find, therefore, prophecy always 
takes its ground on the Mosaic law, to which it 
refers, from which it derives its sanction, and with 
which it is fully impressed and saturated. There. 
is no chapter in the prophets in which there are 
not several references to the law. The business 
of the prophets was to explain it, to lay it to the 
hearts of the people, and to preserve vital its 
spirit. It was, indeed, also their duty to point 
to future reforms, when the ever-living spirit of 
the law would break its hitherto imperfect form, 
and make for itself another : thus Jeremiah (iii. 
16) foretells days when the ark of the covenant 
shall be no more, and (xxxi. 31) days when a 
new covenant will be made with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah. But for 
their own times they never once dreamt of alter¬ 
ing any, even the minutest and least essential pre¬ 
cept, even as to its form, how much less as to its 
spirit, which even the Lord himself declares (Matt, 
v. 18) to be immutable and eternal. The passages 
which- some interpreters have alleged as opposed 
to sacrifices as instituted by the Mosaic law, have 
been misunderstood; they do not denounce sacri¬ 
fices generally, but only those of the Canaanites, 
with whom sacrifice was not even a form of true 
worship, but opposed to the genuine and spiritual 
service of God. 

As to prophecy in its circumscribed sense, or the 
foretelling of future events by the prophets, some 
expositors would explain all predictions of special 
events, while others assert that no prediction con¬ 
tains anything but general promises or threaten- 
ings, and that the prophets knew nothing of the 
particular manner in which their predictions might 
be realised. Both these classes deviate from the 
correct view of prophecy ; the former resort often 
to the most arbitrary interpretations, and the lat¬ 
ter are opposed by a mass of facts against which 
they are unable successfully to contend; ex. gr ., 
when Ezekiel foretells (ch. xii. 12) that Zede- 
kiah would try to break through the walls of the 
city and to escape, but that he would be seized, 
blinded, and taken to Babylon. The frailty of 
the people, under the O. T., required external 
evidence of the real connection of the prophets 
with God, and the predictions of particular forth¬ 
coming events were to them orj/jbeia, signs. These 
were the more indispensable to them, because the 
ancients generally, and the Orientals in particular, 
showed the greatest tendency towards the explo¬ 
ration of futurity, which tended to foster supersti¬ 
tion and forward idolatry. All other methods of 
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was also proved by miracles, but this occurred only 
at important crises, when the existence of the king¬ 
dom of Israel was in jeopardy, as in the age of 
Elijah and Elisha. Miracles are mentioned as 
criteria of true prophets (Deut. xiii. 2), still with 
this caution, that they should not be trusted alone, 
but that the people should inquire whether the 
negative criteria were extant. 

(e.) Those prophets whose divine commission 
had been sufficiently proved, bore testimony to the 
divine mission of others. It has been observed 
above, that there was a certain gradation among 
the prophets ; the principals of the colleges of pro¬ 
phets procured authority to the ‘sons’ of prophets. 
Thus the deeds of Elijah and Elisha at the same 
time authenticated the hundreds of prophets whose 
superiors they were. Concerning the relation of 
the true prophets to each other the passage 2 Kings 
ii. 9 is remarkable; Elisha says to Elijah, ‘ I pray 
thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me.’ Here Elisha, as the first-born of Elijah in a 
spiritual sense, and standing to him in the same 
relation as Joshua to Moses, asks for a double por¬ 
tion of his spiritual inheritance, alluding to the law 
concerning the hereditary right of the lawfully- 
begotten first-born son (Deut. xxi. 17). This case 
supposes that other prophets also of the kingdom 
of Israel took portions of the fulness of the spirit 
of Elijah. It is plain, then, that only a few pro¬ 
phets stood in immediate communion with God, 
while that of the remaining was formed by media¬ 
tion. The latter were spiritually incorporated in the 
former, and on the ground of this relation, actions 
performed by Elisha, or through the instrument¬ 
ality of one of his pupils, are at once ascribed to 
Elijah, ex. gr ., the anointing of Hazael to be king 
over Syria (1 Kings xix. 15 ; comp. 2 Kings viii. 
13) ; the anointing of Jehu to be king over Israel 
(1 Kings xix. 16, comp. 2 Kings ix. 1, seq.); the 
writing of the letter to Joram, etc. Thus, in a 
certain sense it may be affirmed that Elijah was in 
his time the only prophet of the kingdom of Israel. 
Similarly of Moses it is recorded, during his pas¬ 
sage through the desert, that a portion of his spirit 
was conveyed to the seventy elders. The history 
of the Christian church itself offers analogies ; 
look, ex. gr. , at the relation of the second class re¬ 
formers to Luther and Calvin. 

VI. Promulgation of the Prophetic Declarations. 
—Usually the prophets promulgated their visions 
in public places before the congregated people. 
Still some portions of the prophetic books, as the 
entire second part of Isaiah and the description of 
the new temple (Ezek. xl.-xlviii.), probably were 
never communicated orally. In other cases the 
prophetic addresses first delivered orally were next, 
when committed to writing, revised and improved. 
Especially the books of the lesser prophets consist, 
for the greater part, not of separate predictions, 
independent of each other, but form, as they now 
are, a whole—that is, give the quintessence of the 
prophetic labours of their authors. In this case 
it is certain that the authors themselves caused the 
collection to be made. But it is so, likewise, in 
some cases where their books really consist of 
single declarations, and in others it is at least 
highly probable. Further particulars concerning 
the manner in which prophetic rolls were collected 
and published, we have only respecting Jeremiah, 
who, being in prison, called Baruch, ‘to write 
from his mouth his predictions, and to read them 


in the ears of the people’ (Jer. xxxviii. 4-14). 
There is evidence to prove that the later pro¬ 
phets sedulously read the writings of the earlier, 
and that a prophetic canon existed before the pre¬ 
sent was formed. The predictions of Jeremiah 
throughout rest on the writings of earlier pro¬ 
phets, as Kiiper has established in his Jeremias 
librorum sacrorum interpres atque v index, Berlin 
1837. Zechariah explicitly alludes to writings of 
former prophets ; ‘ to the words which the Lord 
has spoken to earlier prophets, when Jerusalem 
was inhabited and in prosperity’ (Zech. i. 4 ; vii. 
7, 12). In all probability we have complete those 
predictions which were committed to writing; at 
least the proofs which Dr. Ewald gives (p. 43, 
seq.) for his opinion of prophecies having been lost 
do not stand trial. The words ‘ as the Lord hath 
said,’in Joel ii. 32, refer to the predictions of Joel 
himself. In Is. ii. and Micah iv. nothing is intro¬ 
duced from a lost prophetic roll, but Isaiah bor¬ 
rows from Micah. Hosea alludes (ch. viii. 12), 
not to some unknown work, but to the Pentateuch. 
In Is. xv. and xvi. the prophet repeats, not 
another’s prediction, but his own, previously de¬ 
livered, to which he adds a supplement. Obadiah 
and Jeremiah do not avail themselves of the written 
address of a former prophet, but Jeremiah makes 
the prophecy of Obadiah the groundwork of his 
own. The opinion that in Is. lvi. 10 ; lvii. 11, 
there was inserted, unaltered, a long remnant of 
an older roll, is founded on erroneous views re¬ 
specting the time of its composition. The same 
holds good of Is. xxiv., where Ewald would find 
remnants of several older rolls. The very circum¬ 
stance, that in the prophets there nowhere occurs 
a tenable ground for maintaining that they referred 
to rolls lost and unknown to us, but that they often 
allude to writings which we know and possess, 
clearly proves that there is no reason for supposing, 
with Ewald, that a great number of prophetic com¬ 
positions has been lost, * and that of a large tree, 
only a few blossoms have reached our time.’ In 
consequence of the prophets being conside’" n ^ ore 
organs of God, much care was bestowed 
preservation of their publications. Ewald > some 
cannot refrain from observing (p. 56), ‘ We. 1 '- 1 
in Jer. xxvi. 1-19 a clear proof of the exact know¬ 
ledge which the better classes of the people had of 
all that had, a hundred years before, happened to 
a prophet, of his words, misfortunes, and accidents.’ 

The collectors of the Canon arranged the pro¬ 
phets chronologically, but considered the whole of 
the twelve lesser prophets as one work, which they 
placed after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, inasmuch as the 
three last lesser prophets lived later than they. 
Daniel was placed in the Hagiographa, because he 
had not filled the prophetic office. The collection 
of the lesser prophets themselves was again chrono¬ 
logically disposed; still Hosea is, on account of 
the extent of his work, allowed precedence before 
those lesser prophets, who, generally, were his 
contemporaries, and also before those who flour¬ 
ished at a somewhat earlier period. 

On the general subject of prophecy no compre¬ 
hensive or altogether satisfactory treatise has yet 
been produced. Some good remarks will be found 
in the essay of John Smith, On Prophecy (Select 
Discourses , disc. vi. p. 181, 8vo, ed. Lond. 1821), 
which was translated into Latin and reprinted at 
the end of Le Clerc’s Commentary o?i the Prophets , 
Amsterdam 1731. It contains interesting passages 
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and hence we find it in the apostolic age. It had 
to prepare the soil on which the peculiar gifts of 
the N. T. might flourish, and the lower the church’s 
state, the mtfre it resembled that of the O. T., the 
greater the need of this. It had also to counteract 
the risk of barrenness and inefficiency to which the 
unexciting form of the N. T. system was exposed. 
To the church in the present day one could wish 
a copious supply of the prophetic gifts ! 

2. Generally speaking, every one was a prophet 
to whom God communicated his mind in this 
peculiar manner. Thus, ex. gr ., Abraham is called 
a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), not, as is commonly 
thought, on account of general revelations granted 
him by God, but because such as he received were 
in the special form described; as indeed in ch. 
xv. it is expressly stated that divine communications 
were made to him in visions and dreams. The 
body of the patriarchs are in the same manner called 
prophets (Ps. cv. 15). When the Mosaic economy 
had been established, a new element was added; 
the prophetic gift was after that time regularly con¬ 
nected with the prophetic office, so that the latter 
came to form part of the idea of a prophet. Thus 
Daniel’s work was not placed in the collection of 
prophetical books, because, though eminently en¬ 
dowed with prophetic gifts, he still had not filled 
the prophetic office. Speaking of office, we do 
not of course mean one conferred by men, but by 
God ; the mission to Israel, with which the cer¬ 
tainty of a continued, not temporary, grant of the 
donum prophelicum was connected. 

That the Lord would send such prophets was 
promised to the people by Moses, who by a special 
law (Deut. xviii. 1) secured them authority and 
safety. As his ordinary servants and teachers, 
God appointed the Priests : the characteristic 
mark which distinguished the prophets from them 
was inspiration ; and this explains the circum¬ 
stance that, in times of great moral and religious 
corruption, when the ordinary means no longer 
sufficed to reclaim the people, the number of pro¬ 
phets increased. The regular religious instruction 
of the people was no part of the business of the 
prophets : their proper duty was only to rouse and 
excite.>~The contrary, viz. , that part of the regular 
duty of the prophets was to instruct the people, is 
often argued from 2 Kings iv. 23, where it is said 
that the Shunamite on the Sabbaths and days of 
new moon used to go to the prophet Elisha ; but 
this passage applies only to the kingdom of Israel, 
and admits of no inference with respect to the 
kingdom of Judah. As regards the latter, there 
is no proof that prophets held meetings for in¬ 
struction and edification on sacred days. Their 
position was here quite different from that of the 
prophets in the kingdom of Israel. The agency 
of the prophets in the kingdom of Judah was only 
of a subsidiary kind; these extraordinary mes¬ 
sengers of the Lord only filled there the gaps left 
by the regular servants of God, the priests and 
the Levites; the priesthood never became there 
utterly degenerate, and each lapse was followed 
by a revival of which the prophets were the vigor¬ 
ous agents ; the divine election always vindicated 
itself, and in the purity of the origin of the priest¬ 
hood lay the certainty of its continued renewal. 
On the contrary, the priesthood in the kingdom of 
Israel had no divine sanction, no promise ; it was 
corrupt in its very source ; to reform itself would 
have been to dissolve itself; the priests there were 


the mercenary servants of the king, and had a brand ' 
upon their own consciences. Hence in the king¬ 
dom of Israel the prophets were the regular minis¬ 
ters of God ; with their office all stood or fell, and 
hence they were required to do many things be¬ 
sides what the original conception of the office of 
a prophet implied—a circumstance from the over¬ 
sight of which many erroneous notions on the 
nature of prophecy have sprung. This led to 
another difference, to which we shall revert below, 
viz., that in the kingdom of Judah the prophetic 
office did not, as in Israel, possess a fixed or¬ 
ganization and complete construction. 

In their labours, as respected their own times, 
the prophets were strictly bound to the Mosaic law, 
and not allowed to add to it or to diminish ought 
from it. What was said in this respect to the 
whole people (Deut. iv. 2; xiii. 1), applied also 
to them. We find, therefore, prophecy always 
takes its ground on the Mosaic law, to which it 
refers, from which it derives its sanction, and with 
which it is fully impressed and saturated. There 
is no chapter in the prophets in which there are 
not several references to the law. The business 
of the prophets was to explain it, to lay it to the 
hearts of the people, and to preserve vital its 
spirit. It was, indeed, also their duty to point 
to future reforms, when the ever-living spirit of 
the law would break its hitherto imperfect form, 
and make for itself another : thus Jeremiah (iii. 
16) foretells days when the ark of the covenant 
shall be no more, and (xxxi. 31) days when a 
new covenant will be made with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah. But for 
their own times they never once dreamt of alter¬ 
ing any, even the minutest and least essential pre¬ 
cept, even as to its form, how much less as to its 
spirit, which even the Lord himself declares (Matt, 
v. 18) to be immutable and eternal. The passages 
which- some interpreters have alleged as opposed 
to sacrifices as instituted by the Mosaic law, have 
been misunderstood; they do not denounce sacri¬ 
fices generally, but only those of the Canaanites, 
with whom sacrifice was not even a form of true 
worship, but opposed to the genuine and spiritual 
service of God. 

As to prophecy in its circumscribed sense, or the 
foretelling of future events by the prophets, some 
expositors would explain all predictions of special 
events, while others assert that no prediction con¬ 
tains anything but general promises or threaten- 
ings, and that the prophets knew nothing of the 
particular manner in which their predictions might 
be realised. Both these classes deviate from the 
correct view of prophecy ; the former resort often 
to the most arbitrary interpretations, and the lat¬ 
ter are opposed by a mass of facts against which 
they are unable successfully to contend ; ex. gr ., 
when Ezekiel foretells (ch. xii. 12) that Zede- 
kiah would try to break through the walls of the 
city and to escape, but that he would be seized, 
blinded, and taken to Babylon. The frailty of 
the people, under the O. T., required external 
evidence of the real connection of the prophets 
with God, and the predictions of particular forth¬ 
coming events were to them otj/j-eia, signs. These 
were the more indispensable to them, because the 
ancients generally, and the Orientals in particular, 
showed the greatest tendency towards the explo¬ 
ration of futurity, which tended to foster supersti¬ 
tion and forward idolatry. All other methods of 
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knowing future events, by necromancy, conjura¬ 
tion, passing through the fire, etc., having been 
strictly forbidden (Deut. xviii. io, il), it might be 
expected that the deep-rooted craving for the 
knowledge of forthcoming events would be grati¬ 
fied in some other and nobler manner. The suc¬ 
cess of a prophet depended on the gift of special 
knowledge of futurity ; this it is true was granted 
comparatively to only few, but in the authority 
thus obtained all those shared who were likewise 
invested with the prophetic character. It was the 
seal impressed on true prophecy, as opposed to 
the false. From I Sam. ix. 6, it appears that, to 
inspire uncultivated minds with the sense of divine 
truths, the prophets stooped occasionally to dis¬ 
close things of common life, using this as the 
means to reach a higher mark. On the same foot¬ 
ing with definite predictions stand miracles and 
tokens, which prophets of the highest rank, as 
Elijah and Isaiah, volunteered or granted. These 
also were requisite to confirm the feeble faith of 
the people; but Ewald justly remarks, that with 
the true prophets they never appear as the chief 
point; they only assist and accompany prophecy, 
but are not its object, not the truth itself, which 
supersedes them as soon as it gains sufficient 
strength and influence. 

Some interpreters, misunderstanding passages 
like Jer. xviii. 8; xxvi. 13, have asserted, with 
Dr. Koster (p. 226, seq.), that all prophecies were 
conditional, and have even maintained that their 
revocability distinguished the true predictions ( Weis- 
sagung) from soothsaying ( Wahrsagung). But be¬ 
yond all doubt, when the prophet denounces the 
divine judgments, he proceeds on the assumption 
that the people will not repent, an assumption 
which he knows from God to be true. Were the 
people to repent, the prediction would fail; but, 
because they will not, it is uttered absolutely . It 
does not follow, however, that the prophet's warn¬ 
ings and exhortations are useless. These serve 
4 for a witness against them and besides, amid 
the ruin of the mass, individuals might be saved. 
Viewing prophecies as conditional predictions nul¬ 
lifies them. The Mosaic criterion (Deut. xviii. 
22), that he was a false prophet who predicted 
4 things which followed not nor came to pass,’ 
would then be of no value, since recourse might 
always be had to the excuse, that the case had 
been altered by the fulfilling of the condition. 
The fear of introducing fatalism, if the prophecies 
are not taken in a conditional sense, is unfounded; 
for God’s omniscience, his foreknowledge, does 
not establish fatalism, and from divine omniscience 
simply is the prescience of the prophets to be 
derived. The prophets feel themselves so closely 
united to God, that the words of Jehovah are 
given as their own, and that to them is often 
ascribed what God does, as slaying and reviving 
(Hos. vi. 5), rooting out nations and restoring them 
(Jer. i. 10 ; xviii. 7 ; Ezek. xxxii. 18 ; xliii. 3) ; 
which proves their own consciousness to have been 
entirely absorbed into that of God. 

The sphere of action of the prophets was abso¬ 
lutely limited to Israel, and there is only one case 
of a prophet going to the heathen to preach among 
them, that of Jonah sent to Nineveh. He goes, 
however, to Nineveh, to shame the Hebrews by 
the reception which he meets with there, and 
acting upon his own nation was thus even in this 
case the prophet’s ultimate object. Many pre¬ 


dictions of the O. T. concern, indeed, the events 
of foreign nations, but they are always uttered 
and written with reference to Israel, and the 
prophets thought not of publishing them among 
the heathens themselves. The conversion of the 
pagans to the worship of the true God was 
indeed a favourite idea of the prophets ; but the 
Divine Spirit told them, that it was not to be 
effected by their exertions, as it was connected 
with extensive future changes, which they might 
not forestall. 

It needs hardly to be mentioned, that before a 
man could be a prophet he must be converted. 
This clearly appears in the case of Isaiah, 4 whose 
iniquity was taken away, and his sin purged,’ 
previous to his entering on his mission to the 
people of the covenant. For a single momentary 
inspiration, however, the mere beginning of spiri¬ 
tual life sufficed, as instanced in Balaam and Saul. 

The most usual appellation of a prophet is 
and Exod. iv. 1-17 is the classical passage 

* 1 

as to the meaning of this word. There God says 
to Moses, 4 Aaron shall be thy unto the 

people, and thou shalt be unto him instead of 
God.’ The sense is: Aaron shall speak what 
thou shalt communicate to him. This appella¬ 
tion implies, then, the prophet’s relation to God : 
he speaks not of his own accord, but what the 
Spirit puts into his mouth. This accords also 
with the etymology of the word, as signifies 
in the Arabic produxit, and next, protulit verba , 
nunciavit , indicavit. Thus & 03 .D is an adjective of 
passive signification; he who has been divinely 
inspired, who has received from God the revela¬ 
tions which he proclaims : it is of the form 7*Dp, 

which cannot be proved ever to have an active 
signification ; and hence the common opinion that 
signifies originally a speaker , which has 
recently been again set up by Dr. Ewald (p. 6), 
cannot be maintained. While this name refers 
to divine inspiration, the others are derived from 
the particular form in which this was communi¬ 
cated to the prophets. These names are nth and 
nx*l, differing only in the former bein|* more 

poetical and august. From 1 Sam. ix. 9, some 
expositors have inferred that the name K’O} sprang 
up after the age of Samuel, and that before this 
the name HSn had been exclusively in use. But 
that this view is wrong has been proved in Heng- 
stenberg’s 4 Contributions towards an Introduction 
to the Old Testament’ {Beitrage zur Einleitimg ins 
A. T. , vol. iii. p. 335). Other names, as 4 man of 
God,’ etc., do not belong to the prophets as such, 
but only in so far as they are of the number of ser¬ 
vants and instruments of God. 

II. Duration of the Prophetic office. —Although 
we meet with cases of prophesying as early as the 
age of the patriarchs, still the roots of prophetism 
among Israel are properly fixed in the Mosaic 
economy. Moses instilled into the congregation 
of Israel those truths which form the foundation of 
prophecy, and thus prepared the ground from which 
it could spring up. In the time of Moses himself 
we find prophesying growing out of those things 
which through him were conveyed to the minds of 
the people. The main business of Moses was not 
that of a prophet; but sometimes he was in the state 
of prophetic elevation. In such a state originated 
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his celebrated song (Dent, xxxii.), which Eichhorn 
justly calls the Magna Charta of prophecy ; and his 
blessings (Deut. xxxiii.) Miriam, the sister of 
Aaron, is called a prophetess (Exod. xv. 20 ; comp. 
Num. xii. 2, 6), when she took a timbrel and sang 
to the Lord, who had overthrown the enemy of the 
children of Israel. The seventy elders are expressly 
stated to have been impelled by the spirit of God 
to prophesy. In the age of the Judges, prophecy, 
though existing only in scattered instances, exerted 
a powerful influence. Those who would deny this, 
in spite of the plain evidence of history, do not con¬ 
sider that the influential operation of prophets, 
flourishing in later times, requires preparatory steps. 
‘Now only,’ says Ewald justly, ‘we are able to 
perceive how full of strength and life was the ground 
in which prophecy, to attain such an eminence, 
must have sprung up.’ The more conspicuous 
prophetic agency begins with Samuel, and the pro¬ 
phets’ schools which he founded. From this time 
to the Babylonian exile, there happened hardly any 
important event in which the prophets did not ap¬ 
pear as performing the leading part. But although 
the influential operation of the prophets begins with 
Samuel, none of the prophets up to the year B.c. 
800 left any written prophecies. This was certainly 
not a mere accident. Only when the more impor¬ 
tant and extensive divine judgments approached, it 
became necessary, by their announcement, to arouse 
the impious from their slumber of listlessness, and 
to open to the faithful the stores of consolation and 
hope. Before this time, the living oral speech of 
the prophets was the most important thing ; but 
now, when the Lord revealed to them more exten¬ 
sive prospects, when their calling was not restricted 
to present events merely, but forthcoming mo¬ 
mentous changes were conveyed to their notice and 
consideration, their written words became equally 
important. About a hundred years after the return 
from the Babylonian exile, the prophetic profession 
ceased. The Jewish tradition uniformly states that 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi were the last pro¬ 
phets. In the first book of the Maccabees (ch. 
ix. 27) the discontinuance of the prophetic calling 
is considered as forming an important era in Jewish 
ins^Ty; while at the same time an expectation of 
the renewal in future ages of prophetic gifts is 
avowed (iv. 46; xiv. 41). After the Babylonian 
exile the sacred writings were collected, which en¬ 
abled every one to find the way of salvation ; but 
the immediate revelations to the people of Israel 
were to cease for awhile, in order to raise a stronger 
longing for the appearance of the Messiah, and to 
prepare for him a welcome reception. For the same 
reason the ark of the covenant had been taken away 
from the people. The danger of a complete apos- 
tacy, which in earlier times might have been in¬ 
curred by this withdrawal, was not now to be ap¬ 
prehended. The external worship of the Lord was 
so firmly established, that no extraordinary helps 
were wanted. Taking also into consideration the 
altered character of the people, we may add that 
the time after the exile was more fit to produce 
men learned in the law than prophets. Before this 
period, the faithful and the unbelieving were 
strongly opposed to each other, which excited the 
former to great exertions. These relaxed when the 
opposition ceased, and pious priests now took the 
place of prophets. The time after the exile is cha¬ 
racterized by weakness and dependance ; the people 
looked up to the past as to a height which they 


could not gain; the earlier writings obtained un¬ 
conditional authority, and the disposition for re¬ 
ceiving prophetic gifts was lost. 

III. Manner of Life of the Prophets .—The pro¬ 
phets went about poorly and coarsely dressed (2 
Kings i. 8), not as a mere piece of asceticism, 
but that their very apparel might teach what the 
people ought to do ; it was a ‘sermo propheticus 
realis.* Compare 1 Kings xxi. 27, v/here Ahab 
does penance in the manner figured by the pro¬ 
phet : * And it came to pass, when Ahab heard 
these words, that he rent liis clothes, and put sack¬ 
cloth upon his flesh, and fasted.’ Generally the 
prophets were not anxious of attracting notice by 
ostentatious display; nor did they seek worldly 
wealth, most of them living in poverty and 
even want (1 Kings xiv. 3 ; 2 Kings iv. 1, 
38, 42 ; vi. 5). The decay of the congregation of 
God deeply chagrined them (comp. Micah vii. I, 
and many passages in Jeremiah). Insult, persecu¬ 
tion, imprisonment, and death, were often the 
reward of their godly life. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says (ch. xi. 37) : ‘They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword : they wandered 
about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being desti¬ 
tute, afflicted, tormented’ (comp. Christ’s speech. 
Matt, xxiii. 29, seq.; 2 Chron. xxiv. 17, seq.) 

The condition of the prophets, in their temporal 
humiliation, is vividly represented in the lives of 
Elijah and Elisha in the books of the Kings ; and 
Jeremiah concludes the description of his sufferings 
in the 20th chapter, by cursing the day of his 
birth. Repudiated by the world in which they 
were aliens, they typified the life of Him whose 
appearance they announced, and whose spirit dwelt 
in them. They figured him, however, not only 
in his lowness, but in his elevation. The Lord 
stood by them, gave evidence in their favour by 
fulfilling their predictions, frequently proved by 
miracles that they were his own messengers, or 
retaliated on their enemies the injury done them. 
The prophets addressed the people of both king¬ 
doms : they were not confined to particular places, 
but prophesied where it was required. For this 
reason they were most numerous in capital towns, 
especially in Jerusalem, where they generally 
spoke in the temple. Sometimes their advice was 
asked, and then their prophecies take the form of 
answers to questions submitted to them (Is. 
xxxvii.; Ezek. xx.; Zech. vii.) But much more 
frequently they felt themselves inwardly moved to 
address the people without their advice having 
been asked, and they were not afraid to stand for¬ 
ward in places where their appearance, perhaps, 
produced indignation and terror. Whatever lay 
within or around the sphere of religion and morals, 
formed the object of their care. They strenuously 
opposed the worship of false gods (Is. i. 10, seq.), 
as well as the finery of women (Is. iii. 16, seq.) 
Priests, princes, kings, all must hear them—must, 
however reluctantly, allow them to perform their 
calling as long as they spoke in the name of the 
true God, and as long as the result did not dis¬ 
prove their pretentions to be the servants of the 
invisible King of Israel (Jer. xxxvii. 15-21). 
There were institutions for training prophets ; the 
senior members instructed a number of pupils and 
directed them. These schools had been first 
established by Samuel (1 Sam. x. 8 ; xix. 19) ; and 
at a later time there were such institutions in 
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different places, as Bethel and Gilgal (2 Kings ii. 
3 ; iv. 38; vi. 1). The pupils of the prophets 
lived in fellowship united, and were called ‘ sons 
of the prophets;’ whilst the senior or experienced 
prophets were considered as their spiritual pa¬ 
rents, and were styled fathers (comp. 2 Kings 
ii. 12; vi. 21). Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, 
are mentioned as principals of such institutions. 
From them the Lord generally chose his instru¬ 
ments. Amos relates of himself (vii. 14, 15), as a 
thing uncommon, that he had been trained in no 
school of prophets, but was a herdsman, when the 
Lord took him to prophesy unto the people of 
Israel. At the same time, this example shows 
that the bestowal of prophetic gifts was not limited 
to the schools of the prophets. Women also might 
come forward as prophetesses, as instanced in 
Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah, though such cases 
are of comparatively rare occurrence. We 
should also observe, that only as regards the king¬ 
dom of Israel we have express accounts of the 
continuance of the schools of prophets. What is 
recorded of them is not directly applicable to the 
kingdom of Judah, especially since, as stated 
above, prophecy had in it an essentially different 
position. We cannot assume that the organiza¬ 
tion and regulations of the schools of the prophets 
in the kingdom of Judah should have been as 
settled and established as in the kingdom of Israel. 
In the latter, the schools of the prophets had a 
kind of monastic constitution: they were not 
institutions of general education, but missionary 
stations; which explains the circumstance that 
they were established exactly in places which were 
the chief seats of superstition. The spiritual 
fathers travelled about to visit the training schools; 
the pupils had their common board and dwelling, 
and those who married and left, ceased not on 
that account to be connected with their colleges, 
but remained members of them. The widow of 
such a pupil of the schools of prophets, who is 
mentioned in 2 Kings iv. 1, seq., considered Elisha 
as the person bound to care for her. The offerings 
which, by the Mosaic law, were to be given to the 
Levites, were by the pious of the kingdom of 
Israel brought to the schools of the prophets (2 
Kings iv. 42). The prophets of the kingdom of 
Israel stood in a hostile position to the priests. 
These points of difference in the situation of the 
prophets of the two kingdoms must not be lost 
sight of; and we further add, that prophecy in 
the kingdom of Israel was much more connected 
with extraordinary events than in the kingdom of 
Judah : the history of the latter offers no pro¬ 
phetical deeds equalling those of Elijah and Elisha. 
Prophecy in the kingdom of Israel not being 
grounded on a hierarchy venerable for its antiquity, 
consecrated by divine miracles, and constantly 
favoured with divine protection, it needed to be 
supported more powerfully, and to be legitimized 
more evidently. In conclusion, it may be observed, 
that the expression ‘schools of the prophets’ is 
not exactly suited to their nature, as general in¬ 
struction was not their object. The so-called 
prophets’ schools were associations of men endowed 
with the spirit of God, for the purpose of carrying 
on their work, the feeble powers of junior mem & - 
bers being directed and strengthened by those of a 
higher class. To those who entered these unions 
the Divine Spirit had been already imparted, which 
was the imperative condition of their reception. 


IV. Symbolic Actio?is of the Prophets .—In the 
midst of the prophetic declarations symbolic 
actions are often mentioned, which the prophets 
had to perform. The opinions of interpreters 
on these are divided. Some assert that they 
always, at least generally, were really done; 
others assert that they had existence only in the 
mind of the prophets, and formed part of their 
visions. The latter view, which was espoused 
by Calvin, is proved to be correct by a considerable 
number of such symbolic actions as are either 
impossible, or inconsistent with decorum. Thus 
Ilosea relates (i. 2-11) of himself ‘that the Lord 
had ordered him to take a wife of whoredoms, for 
the land had committed great whoredom, departing 
from the Lord ; and that he then had taken Gomer, 
by whom he had several children. That this is not 
to be taken as a real fact, is proved by Hengsten- 
berg’s Christologie , vol. iii. [E. T. i. 158, ff.], where 
it is shown that the prophet intended only sym¬ 
bolically to depict the idolatrous disposition of his 
nation. Another symbolic action of Jeremiah pre¬ 
figures the people’s destruction. He says (xiii. 
1 -10) he had. been by the Lord directed to get 
a linen girdle, to put it on his loins, to undertake 
a long tour to the Euphrates, and to hide the girdle 
there in a hole of the rock. Fie does so, returns, 
and after many days the Lord again orders him to 
take the girdle from the place where it was hidden, 
but ‘the girdle was marred and good for nothing.’ 
In predicting the destruction of Babylon and a 
general war (xxv. 12-38), he receives from the 
Lord a wine-cup, to cause a number of kings of 
various nations, among whom the sword would be 
sent, to drink from it till they should be overcome. 
Fie then goes with this cup to the kings of Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, Media, and many other countries. 
When the prophet Ezekiel receives his commission 
and instructions to prophesy against the rebellious 
people of Israel, a roll of a book is presented to 
him, which he eats by the direction of the Lord 
(P 2 zek. ii. 9 ; iii. 2, 3). He is next ordered to lie 
before the city of Jerusalem on his left side three 
hundred and ninety days ; and when he had’accom¬ 
plished them, on his right side forty days. He 
must not turn from one side to the other, afrfl'Lc 
is ordered to bake with dung of man the bread 
which he eats during this time (Ezek. iv. 4, 8, 12). 
Isaiah is ordered to walk naked and barefoot, for 
a sign upon Egypt and Ethiopia (Is. xx. 2, 3). 
Many other passages of this kind might be ad¬ 
duced from the books of the prophets, which com¬ 
pel us to admit that they state internal, not external 
facts. This may also further be supported by other 
reasons. In the records of the prophets, their 
seeing the Lord, hearing him speak, and address¬ 
ing him, are no doubt inward acts, Why then 
not likewise their symbolic representations ? The 
world in which the prophets moved was quite diffe¬ 
rent from the ordinary one ; it was not the sensible 
but the spiritual world. Vision and symbolic action 
are not opposed; the former is the general class, 
comprehending the latter as a species. We must, 
however, not refer all symbolic actions to internal 
intuition; at least, of a false prophet we have a 
sure example of an externally performed symbolic 
action (1 Kings xxii. n), and the false prophets 
always aped the true ones (comp. Jer. xix. 1, seq.) 
Inward actions were sometimes, when it was pos¬ 
sible and proper, materialized by external perform¬ 
ance. They are always at the bottom, and form 
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the regular, natural explanation of the symbolic 
actions of the prophets. To attain the intended 
object, external performance was not always re¬ 
quired ; the internal action was narrated, and com¬ 
mitted. to writing. It made a naked statement 
more intuitive and impressive, and by presenting 
the subject in a concentrated form, it was prefer¬ 
able to external performance, which could only 
take place when the sphere of internal action was 
circumscribed, and did not extend over long 
periods of time. 

V. Criteria by which True and False Prophets 
were distinguished. —As Moses had foretold, a host 
of false prophets arose in later times among the 
people, who promised prosperity without repent¬ 
ance, and preached the gospel without the law. 
The writings of the prophets are full of complaints 
of the mischief done by these impostors. Jeremiah 
significantly calls them ‘ prophets of the deceit 
of their own heart;’ i. <?., men who followed the 
suggestions of their own fancy in prophesying (Jer. 
xxiii. 26 ; comp. ver. 16, and chap. xiv. 14). All 
their practices prove the great influence which 
true prophetism had acquired among the people 
of Israel. But how were the people to distinguish 
true and false prophets? In the law concerning 
prophets (Deut. xviii. 20 ; comp. xiii. 7-9), the 
following enactments are contained :— 

1. The prophet who speaks in the name of other 
Gods — i. e. , professes to have his revelations from 
a God different from Jehovah—is to be considered 
as false, and to be punished capitally; and this 
even though his predictions should come to pass. 

2. The same punishment is to be inflicted on 
him who speaks in the name of the true God, but 
whose predictions are not accomplished. 

These enactments established a peculiar right 
of the prophets. He who prophesied in the name 
of the true God was, even when he foretold cala¬ 
mity, entitled to be tolerated, until it happened 
that a prediction of his failed of accomplishment. 
He might then be imprisoned, but could not be 
put to death, as instanced in Jeremiah (xxvi. 8-16), 
who is apprehended and arraigned, but acquitted : 
* The n said the princes and the people unto the 
p/r Is and the prophets, This man is not worthy 
to die, for he has spoken to us in the name of the 
Lord our God.’ Ahab is by false prophets en¬ 
couraged to attack Ramoth-gilead, but Micaiah 
prophesied him no good; on which the king be¬ 
comes angry, and orders the prophet to be con¬ 
fined (1 Kings xxii. 1-27) : ‘ Take Micaiah and 
put him in prison, and feed him with bread of 
affliction, and with water of affliction, until I come 
in peace.’ Micaiah answers (ver. 28), ‘ If thou 
return at all in peace, the Lord has not spoken by 
me.’ Until the safe return of the king, Micaiah is 
to remain in prison ; after that, he shall be put to 
death. The prophet agrees to it, and the king 
goes up to Ramoth-gilead, but is slain in the 
battle. 

3. From the above two criteria of a true pro¬ 
phet, flows the third, that his addresses must be 
in strict accordance with the law. Whoever de¬ 
parts from it cannot be a true prophet, for it is 
impossible that the Lord should contradict himself. 

4. In the above is also founded the fourth 
criterion, that a true prophet must not promise 
prosperity without repentance; and that he is a 
false prophet, ‘ of the deceit of his own heart,’ 
who does not reprove the sins of the people, and 


who does not inculcate on them the doctrines of 
divine justice and retribution. 

In addition to these negative criteria, there were 
positive ones to procure authority to true prophets. 
First of all, it must be assumed that the prophets 
themselves received, along with the divine revela¬ 
tions, assurance that these were really divine. Any 
true communion with the Holy Spirit affords the 
assurance of its divine nature ; and the prophets 
could, therefore, satisfy thetnselves of their divine 
mission. There was nothing to mislead and delude 
them in this respect; for temporal goods were not 
bestowed upon them with the gift of prophesying. 
Their own native disposition was often much averse 
to this calling, and could be only conquered by 
the Lord forcibly impelling them, as appears from 
Jer. xx. 8, 9 : ‘ Since I spake, the word of the 
Lord was made a reproach unto me, and a derision 
daily. Then I said, I will not make mention of 
him, nor speak any more in his name : but his 
word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up 
in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, 
and I could not stay.’ Now, when the prophets 
themselves were convinced of their divine mission, 
they could in various ways prove it to others, whom 
they were called on to enlighten. 

(a.) To those who had any sense of truth, the 
Spirit of God gave evidence that the prophecies 
were divinely inspired. This testimonium spiriUis 
sancti is the chief argument for the reality of a divine 
revelation, and he who is susceptible of it does not, 
indeed, disregard the other proofs suiting the wants 
of unimproved minds, but lays less stress on them. 

(b.) The prophets themselves utter their firm 
conviction that they act and speak by divine autho¬ 
rity, not of their own accord (comp, the often- 
recurring phrase nirP DfcvD, Jer. xxvi. 12, etc.) 
Their pious life bore testimony to their being 
worthy of a nearer communion with God, and de¬ 
fended them from the suspicion of intentional de¬ 
ception ; their sobriety of mind distinguished them 
from all fanatics, and defended them from the sus¬ 
picion of self-delusion ; their fortitude in suffering 
for truth proved that they had their commission 
from no human authority. 

(c .) Part of the predictions of the prophets re¬ 
ferred to proximate events, and their accomplish¬ 
ment was divine evidence of their divine origin. 
Whoever had been once favoured with such a 
testimonial, his authority was established for his 
whole life, as instanced in Sa? 7 iuel. Of him it is 
said (1 Sam. iii. 19): ‘The Lord was with him, 
and let none of his words fall to the ground (z. e ., 
fulfilled them); and all Israel knew (from this) 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the 
Lord.’ Of the divine mission of Isaiah no doubt 
could be entertained after, for instance, his pro¬ 
phecies of the overthrow of Sennacherib before 
Jerusalem had been fulfilled. The credentials of 
the divine mission of Ezekiel were certified when 
his prediction was accomplished, that Zedekiah 
should be brought to Babylon, but should not see 
it, for the king was made prisoner and blinded 
(Ezek. xii. 12, 13); they were further confirmed 
by the fulfilment of his prediction concerning the 
destruction of the city (Ezek. xxiv.) Jeremiah’s 
claims were authenticated by the fulfilment of his 
prediction that Shallum, the son of Josiah king of 
Judah, should die in his prison, and see his native 
country no more (Jer. xxii. 11, 12). 

(d.) Sometimes the divine mission of the prophets 
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was also proved by miracles, but this occurred only 
at important crises, when the existence of the king¬ 
dom of Israel was in jeopardy, as in the age of 
Elijah and Elisha. Miracles are mentioned as 
criteria of true prophets (Deut. xiii. 2), still with 
this caution, that they should not be trusted alone, 
but that the people should inquire whether the 
negative criteria were extant. 

(e.) Those prophets whose divine commission 
had been sufficiently proved, bore testimony to the 
divine mission of others. It has been observed 
above, that there was a certain gradation among 
the prophets ; the principals of the colleges of pro¬ 
phets procured authority to the ‘sons’ of prophets. 
Thus the deeds of Elijah and Elisha at the same 
time authenticated the hundreds of prophets whose 
superiors they were. Concerning the relation of 
the true prophets to each other the passage 2 Kings 
ii. 9 is remarkable ; Elisha says to Elijah, ‘ I pray 
thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me.’ Here Elisha, as the first-born of Elijah in a 
spiritual sense, and standing to him in the same 
relation as Joshua to Moses, asks for a double por¬ 
tion of his spiritual inheritance, alluding to the law 
concerning the hereditary right of the lawfully- 
begotten first-bom son (Deut. xxi. 17). This case 
supposes that other prophets also of the kingdom 
of Israel took portions of the fulness of the spirit 
of Elijah. It is plain, then, that only a few pro¬ 
phets stood in immediate communion with God, 
while that of the remaining was formed by media¬ 
tion. The latter were spiritually incorporated in the 
former, and on the ground of this relation, actions 
performed by Elisha, or through the instrument¬ 
ality of one of his pupils, are at once ascribed to 
Elijah, ex. gr ., the anointing of Hazael to be king 
over Syria (1 Kings xix. 15; comp. 2 Kings viii. 
13); the anointing of Jehu to be king over Israel 
(1 Kings xix. 16, comp. 2 Kings ix. 1, seq.); the 
writing of the letter to Joram, etc. Thus, in a 
certain sense it may be affirmed that Elijah was in 
his time the only prophet of the kingdom of Israel. 
Similarly of Moses it is recorded, during his pas¬ 
sage through the desert, that a portion of his spirit 
was conveyed to the seventy elders. The history 
of the Christian church itself offers analogies; 
look, ex. gi\, at the relation of the second class re¬ 
formers to Luther and Calvin. 

VI. Pro?nulgatic?i of the Prophetic Declarations. 
—Usually the prophets promulgated their visions 
in public places before the congregated people. 
Still some portions of the prophetic books, as the 
entire second part of Isaiah and the description of 
the new temple (Ezek. xl. -xlviii.), probably were 
never communicated orally. In other cases the 
prophetic addresses first delivered orally were next, 
when committed to writing, revised and improved. 
Especially the books of the lesser prophets consist, 
for the greater part, not of separate predictions, 
independent of each other, but form, as they now 
are, a whole—that is, give the quintessence of the 
prophetic labours of their authors. In this case 
it is certain that the authors themselves caused the 
collection to be made. But it is so, likewise, in 
some cases where their books really consist of 
single declarations, and in others it is at least 
highly probable. Further particulars concerning 
the manner in which prophetic rolls were collected 
and published, we have only respecting Jeremiah, 
who, being in prison, called Baruch, ‘to write 
from his mouth his predictions, and to read them 


I in the ears of the people’ (Ter. xxxviii. 4-14). 

! There is evidence to prove that the later pro¬ 
phets sedulously read the writings of the earlier, 
and that a prophetic canon existed before the pre¬ 
sent was formed. The predictions of Jeremiah 
throughout rest on the writings of earlier pro¬ 
phets, as Kiiper has established in his Jere?nias 
librorum sacrorum inierpres atque vindex , Berlin 
1837. Zechariah explicitly alludes to writings of 
former prophets ; ‘ to the words which the Lord 
has spoken to earlier prophets, when Jerusalem 
was inhabited and in prosperity’ (Zech. i. 4 ; vii. 
7, 12). In all probability we have complete those 
predictions which were committed to writing ; at 
least the proofs which Dr. Ewald gives (p. 43, 
seq.) for his opinion of prophecies having been lost 
do not stand trial. The words ‘ as the Lord hath 
said,’ in Joel ii. 32, refer to the predictions of Joel 
himself. In Is. ii. and Micah iv. nothing is intro¬ 
duced from a lost prophetic roll, but Isaiah bor¬ 
rows from Micah. Hosea alludes (ch. viii. 12), 
not to some unknown work, but to the Pentateuch. 
In Is. xv. and xvi. the prophet repeats, not 
another’s prediction, but his own, previously de¬ 
livered, to which he adds a supplement. Obadiah 
and Jeremiah do not avail themselves of the written 
address of a former prophet, but Jeremiah makes 
the prophecy of Obadiah the groundwork of his 
own. The opinion that in Is. lvi. 10; lvii. 11, 
there was inserted, unaltered, a long remnant of 
an older roll, is founded on erroneous views re¬ 
specting the time of its composition. The same 
holds good of Is. xxiv., where Ewald would find 
remnants of several older rolls. The very circum¬ 
stance, that in the prophets there nowhere occurs 
a tenable ground for maintaining that they referred 
to rolls lost and unknown to us, but that they often 
allude to writings which we know and possess, 
clearly proves that there is no reason for supposing, 
with Ewald, that a great number of prophetic com¬ 
positions has been lost, ‘ and that of a large tree, 
only a few blossoms have reached our time.’ In 
consequence of the prophets being considered as 
organs of God, much care was bestowed -on the 
preservation of their publications. Ewald h fisoglf 
cannot refrain from observing (p. 56), ‘ 
in Jer. xxvi. 1-19 a clear proof of the exacfknow- 
ledge which the better classes of the people had of 
all that had, a hundred years before, happened to 
a prophet, of his words, misfortunes, and accidents.’ 

The collectors of the Canon arranged the pro¬ 
phets chronologically, but considered the whole of 
the twelve lesser prophets as one work, which they 
placed after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, inasmuch as the 
three last lesser prophets lived later than they. 
Daniel was placed in the Hagiographa, because he 
had not filled the prophetic office. The collection 
of the lesser prophets themselves was again chrono¬ 
logically disposed; still Hosea is, on account of 
the extent of his work, allowed precedence before 
those lesser prophets, who, generally, were his 
contemporaries, and also before those who flour¬ 
ished at a somewhat earlier period. 

On the general subject of prophecy no compre¬ 
hensive or altogether satisfactory treatise has yet 
been produced. Some good remarks will be found 
in the essay of John Smith, On Prophecy (Select 
Discourses , disc. vi. p. 181, 8vo, ed. Lond. 1821), 
which was translated into Latin and reprinted at 
the end of Le Clerc’s Commentary on the Prophets , 
Amsterdam 1731. It contains interesting passages 
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on the nature of the predictions in the O. T., ex¬ 
tracted from Jewish authors, of whom Maimonides 
is the most distinguished. Of less importance is 
the essay of Hermann Witsius, De Prophetia et 
Prophet is, in vol. i. of his Miscellan . Sacra, 
Utrecht 1692, pp. 1-392 : he digresses too much 
and needlessly from the main question, and says 
little applicable to the point; but he still supplies 
some useful materials. The same remark also 
applies in substance to Knibbe’s History of the 
Prophets. Some valuable remarks, but much 
more that is arbitrary and untenable, will be found 
in Crusius’s Hypomnemata ad Theologiam Prophet ., 
3 vols. Lips. 1764. In the Treatise on Prophecy, 
inserted by Jahn in his Introduction to the O. T., 
he endeavours to refute the views of the Ration¬ 
alists, but does not sift the subject to the bottom. 
Kleuker’s work De Nexu Proph. inter utrumque 
Fcedus , possesses more of a genuine theological 
character. The leader of the Rationalists is 
Eichhom, in his Introduction to the O. T, and in 
his dissertation, De Prophet. Poes. Ilebr. Their 
views on this subject are most fully explained by 
Knobel, in his Prophetismus der Ilebrccer vollstan- 
dig dargestellt, Breslau 1837, 2 vols. : the work 
contains, however, little original research, and is 
valuable only as a compilation of what the Ra¬ 
tionalists assert concerning prophecy. The work 
of Koster, Die Proph elen dcs A. und N. 71 , Leip¬ 
zig 1838, bears a higher character: on many 
points he approaches to sounder views ; but he is 
inconsistent and wavering, and therefore cannot 
be said to have essentially advanced the knowledge 
of this subject. Of considerable eminence is the 
treatise by Ewald on prophecy, which precedes his 
work on the prophets, published in 1840 at Stutt¬ 
gart. But to the important question, whether the 
prophets enjoyed supernatural assistance or not ? an 
explicit answer will here be sought for in vain. His 
view of the subject is in the main that of the Ra¬ 
tionalists, though he endeavours to veil it: the Spirit 
of God influencing the prophets is in fact only their 
own mind worked up by circumstances; their enthu¬ 
siasm and ecstasy are made to explain all. Finally, 
the work of Hoffmann, IVeissa&ung und Erfullung 
ipj. _A. und N. 71 , Nordlingen 1841, vol. i., is 
chargeable with spurious and affected originality ; 
his views are often in their very details forced and 
strained ; and it is to be regretted that the subject 
has by this work gained less than from the author’s 
talent might have been expected.—E. W. H. 

[English works on Prophecy, besides that of 
Smith above mentioned :—Sherlock, Discourses on 
the Use and Intent of Prophecy, 8vo, 1755 ; Hurd, 
Introd. to the Study of the Prophecies, etc., 8vo, 
1772 ; Apthorp, Discourses* 071 Prophecy, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1786; Smith (John )'Summary View of the 
Prophets, Edin. 1787 ; Davison, Discourses on Pro¬ 
phecy, in which are considered its Structure, Use, and 
Inspiration, 8vo, 1824; Smith (J. Pye), Principles 
of Interpretation as applied to the Prophecies of Holy 
Scripture, 8vo, 1829; Brooks, Elements of Pro¬ 
phetical Interpretation, l2mo, 1837 ; Plome, Intro¬ 
duction, vol. ii. p. 534 f P* I 4° > S. Lee, 
Enquiry hito the Nature, Progress, and End of 
Prophecy, 1849; Alexander, Connection of the O. 
and N. 71 , Lect. iv.-vii. pp. 168-382, 2d ed. 

1 853 ; Fairbairn, Prophecy, Its Nature, Fu?:ctions, 
and Interpretation, 1856 ; W. Lee, Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, 3d ed. 1864 ; Garbett, Divine Plan 
of Revelation, Lond. 1864.] 


PROPHIAT DURAN (pH irDVID), whose 
Hebrew name was Isaac b. Moses Ha-Levi, and who 
is called by Christian writers Ephodi, Ephodanis— 
being a contraction of the initials of “lOtf 
pn rP’DV'D or ■OK, thus said, or I, Prophiat 
Duran, which was the signature of this celebrated 
grammarian and polemical writer against Christi¬ 
anity. He flourished A.D. 1360-1412, and was 
driven by the bitter persecutions of the Jews in Cata¬ 
lonia, 1391, outwardly to embrace Christianity to 
save his life. It was this which embittered him 
against the benighted Christianity of those days, and 
which made him employ his great learning and keen 
sarcasm against a religion which, in the name of love, 
nearly exterminated all his co-religionists. His works 
which are of importance to the Biblical student and 
to Christology, are as follows:—(1.) A Hebrew 
grammar cafled TDK the Work of Ephoct, 

divided into thirty-two chapters, with an interest¬ 
ing and elaborate introduction. He was the first 
who demonstrated that the Niphal has a reflexive 
or reciprocal instead of the passive meaning. This 
important grammar, which he finished in 1403, has 
not as yet been published entire. Some fragments 
of it are printed in the notes to Goldberg’s edition 
of Ibn Ganach’s Sepher Ha-Rikma, p. 15 ; in Fil- 
lipowski’s edition of Menachen Ibn Saruk’s He¬ 
brew and Chaldee Lexicon, p. 76, London 1854, 
and by Jacob b. Chajim in his Introduction to the 
Rabbinic Bible, pp. 6, II, ed. Ginsburg, London 
1865. (2.) A commentary on two sections of Ibn 

Ezra’s Exposition of the Pentateuch, De Rossi, 
No. 835. (3.) A commentary on Ibn Ezra’s enigma 
on the quiescent letters. (4.) The celebrated po¬ 
lemical work against Christianity, entitled 
D v mn, the Reproach of the Gentiles, in twelve chap¬ 
ters, which has not as yet been published. An 
extract of it, as well as the contents of the chap¬ 
ters, are given in the Catalogue of Michael’s Lib¬ 
rary, p. 364-65, Plamburg 1848; and (5.) The 

polemical epistle entitled ^VD^I] \“in ta, Be not 
like thy Fathers, called by Christian writers Altica 
botica, which is a corruption of the Plebrew name. 
This celebrated work was first published in Con¬ 
stantinople 1577, in a collection of other treatises. 
It was then republished by A. Giinzburg in the 
collection DTID’ 1 ') Breslau 1844; the name of 
the editor and the place of printing are not given. 
Geiger published a German translation of it in his 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, vol. iv., p. 452, seq., 
Stuttgart 1839. Comp. Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
i. 215 ; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Ilebr. in 
Bibliotheca Bodleia?ia, col. 2112-2119; Graetz, 
Geschichte der Juden, vol. viii., pp. 94, etc.; 403, 
etc. ; Leipzig 1864.—C. D. G. 

PROSELYTE {TrpocrrfKvTos), the name applied 
in the N. T. and the Sept, to converts from 
heathenism to Judaism ( 7 rpocr 7 )\vTos' ol e£ edvCov 
7 rpo(re\r)\v 06 T€S ral Kara robs Oeiovs noXiTevdpiepoL 
vbfxovs, Suidas, in voc .) The Ilebrew word for 
which the LXX. use this is HU, stranger, advena. 

Of these D'HJ there were always from the earliest 

periods of Israelitish history numbers who on 
various accounts were settled among the people of 
Israel, and were distinguished from such foreigners 
as merely visited the land (>“D3, “Dp |2), and such 

as dw r elt in it, but had no rights as citizens 
They were incorporated with the chosen people 
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by circumcision (DHiTHD, lovdaifavre $), and shared 

with them in the privileges of the covenant. It 
is probable that slaves who were circumcised, 
being thereby privileged to partake of the pass- 
over (Exod. xii. 44), were in a sense counted prose¬ 
lytes ; and certainly the children of heathen slaves 

‘ born in the house ’ (rp3 H W 1 ) were circumcised, 

and as part of the household reckoned among the 
worshippers of Jehovah, though being still retained 
in bondage they could not stand on an equal 
footing with a freeborn Israelite. There was no 
law or regulation which forbade any foreigner 
(excepting an Ammonite or Moabite, E)eut. xxiii. 
3) who chose to accept the prescribed conditions 
to enter the community of Israel, and become a 
partaker of its advantages ; only in the case of an 
Egyptian and an Edomite this could not be done 
till the third generation (Deut. xxiii. 7, 8). Those 
thus received into the congregation had the same 
privileges as born-Israelites (Exod. xii. 48,49; Num. 
xv. 14). It was, however, forbidden to a priest to 
marry the daughter of a proselyte (Lev. xxi. 14 ; 
comp. Ezek. xliv. 22), a prohibition which probably 
had respect to the ceremonial purity and sanctity 
of the priestly office (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in 
Luc. i. 5 ; Joseph. Cont. Ap. i. 7 ; Antiq. xi. 3. 
10). Nor could a proselyte hold any public 
office, or be a member of the Sanhedrim, unless 
his mother was an Israelite ; and even in this case 
he could not be king, or general, or president of 
the supreme council (Maimon., Hilk. Sank ., ii. 9 ; 
Melack . i.) Even when a stranger did not become 
a proselyte, he might reside in the land, and even 
be employed near the person of the sovereign 
(comp. 2 Sam. xi. 6 ; xv. 18; xxiv. 16-24; 1 
Chron. xi. 39, 46), provided he did not offend by 
indulging in heathen abominations or blasphemy 
(Lex. xvii. 10, ff.; xx. 2; xxiv. 16). Among prose¬ 
lytes to Judaism, though of an inferior class, maybe 
ranked the Nethinim [Nethinim]. When the Jews 
returned from Babylon, a number of proselytes 
went up with them (Neh. x. 28; comp. Esther 
viii. 17). The whole Jewish state was considered 
as composed of the two classes, Jews, and strangers 
within their gates, or proselytes. In later years 
this distinction was observed even to the second 
generation; a child of pure Jewish descent on both 
sides being designated *H 2 y p , H 3 y, 'Edpaios 
'EfipaLiov (Phil. iii. 5), whilst the son of a proselyte 
was denominated ; and if both parents were 
proselytes he was styled by the Rabbins 3332 , a 
contraction for myp! "iyp [Pirke Avoth. cap. 5). 

In the earlier and better ages of Judaism, though 
in accordance with the law (Exod. xii. 48 ; Lev. 
xvii. 8; Num. xv. 15, etc.), which made provision 
for the reception of strangers, they were freely ad¬ 
mitted, no special encouragement seems to have 
been given to proselytism; on the contrary, the 
fear of tempting to it by improper motives those 
who still retained the taint of heathenism, induced 
a disposition rather to throw impediments in the 
way of converts uniting themselves to the Jewish 
community. At a later period this strictness be¬ 
came greatly relaxed, and even a fanatical desire 
to make proselytes by any means took possession 
of the minds of Jewish religionists. Our Lord 
charges it on the Pharisees, that they compassed 
sea and land to make one proselyte, and declares 
that the result of their unprincipled zeal was 


only to make him twofold more the child of hell 
than themselves (Matt, xxiii. 15)—a charge the 
truth of which may be amply substantiated from 
the pages of the historian (cf. Joseph. Antiq. 
xiii. 9. I ; II. 3 ; xviii. 3. 4; Vit. 23 ; Hor., Sat. 
i. 4. 142 ; Dio, xxxviii. p. 21, and the other pas¬ 
sages cited by Wetstein in his note on Matt, xxiii. 
15). These proselytes were not respected either 
by the heathen whom they had left, or by the 
Jews to whom they had gone over; while the 
former applied to them opprobrious epithets, such 
as ‘curtus’ and ‘verpes’ (Hor., Sat. i. 4. 142; 
Mart., vii. 29, 34, 81, etc.), and subjected them to 
various indignities and oppressions (Sueton.,C/<7//</., 
25; Domii. 12; Tacit., Ann., ii. 85); the latter, if 
we may judge from the Talmud, regarded them 
with aversion and suspicion, speaking of them as a 

leprous scab on Israel (njn^* Jebam. 

xlvii. 4), classing them with the most flagitious 
characters (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt, xxiii. 
15), and pronouncing them unworthy of trust even 
to the 24th generation (Jalkuth Ruth f. 163, etc.) 
That many of the proselytes, however, were true 
converts, drawn by purely religious motives to join 
the Jewish community, we have the best assurance 
in the notices given of them in the N. T., where 
they were spoken of as (po^ob/xevoL or crepbp.evoi rbv 
2 yebv, evaefieis, and euXa/ 3 ets (Acts x. 2, 7 ; xiii. 16, 
26, 43, So ; xvi. 14; xvi. 4, 17 ; xviii. 7 ; ii. 5 ; 
comp. John xii. 20 ; Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 7. 2) ; 
though it may be doubted if all to whom these 
terms are applied had formally become Jews by 
circumcision ; many of them probably were per¬ 
sons who had accepted the religious beliefs of the 
Jews without having incorporated themselves with 
the Jewish nation. 

The Rabbins have introduced a distinction be¬ 
tween Proselytes of Righteousness (plVH ’H3), 

called also Sons of the Covenant (ITHIin \J3) 
or Full Israelites (D'HiDJ D'6x")£ v '), anc ^ Prose¬ 
lytes of the Gate (“dJC^n ’Hi), so called, according 

to some, in allusion to the phrase, stranger within 
thy gates (Exod. xx. 10, etc.); according to others, 
because they could not come beyond the do or oL the 
temple. Under the latter they included those con¬ 
verts from heathenism who had so far renounced 
idolatry as to become worshippers of the one God, 
and to observe, generally, what have been called 
the seven Noachic precepts, viz., against idolatry, 
profanity, incest, murder, dishonesty, eating blood, 
or things strangled, and allowing a murderer to live, 
but had not formally enrolled themselves in the 
Jewish state. The former they composed of those 
who had submitted to circumcision, and in all re¬ 
spects become converts to Judaism. The accuracy 
of this distinction, however, has been called in 
question by several, especially by Lardner, whose 
arguments appear decisive of the question ( Works, 
vol. vi., pp. 522-533 ; vol. xi., pp. 313-324, 8vo 
edit. 1788). That there were, in later times espe¬ 
cially, many among the Jews who had renounced 
the grosser parts of heathenism without having 
come over entirely to Judaism, is beyond all doubt; 
but that these were ever counted proselytes admits 
of question. It is probable that the distinction 
above mentioned was introduced by the later 
Rabbins for the sake of including among the con¬ 
quests of their religion those who, though indebted 
probably to the Jewish Scriptures for their im- 
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proved faith, were yet not inclined to submit to 
the ritual of Judaism, or to become incorporated 
with the Jewish nation. That this, however, was 
not the ancient view is clearly apparent from a 
passage in the Babylonian Gemara, quoted by 
Lightfoot (I/or. Heb. et Taim. in Matt. iii. 6), 
where it is said expressly that ‘ No one is a pro¬ 
selyte until such time as he has been circum¬ 
cised.’ Fiirst, himself a Jew, confirms our sug¬ 
gestion ; for in a note upon the word “0, in his 
Concordantice Libb. V. T., he says: ‘Judsei, in- 
terpretatione magis dogmatica quam historica , de 
eo interpretantur qui superstitiones barbaras re- 
pudiavit.’ 

The rites by which a proselyte was initiated are 
declared by the Rabbins to have been, in the 
case of a man, three, viz., circumcision , baptism , 

and a free-will sacrifice (D&WirQI 
P"lp bvi D'DI) ; in the case of a woman the first 
was of necessity omitted. Circumcision was per¬ 
formed as in the case of a child, only that the pre¬ 
sence of three witnesses was required : where a 
heathen already circumcised was admitted, a slight 
incision was made in the foreskin and a few drops 
of blood drawn forth. The proselyte then received 
a new name, which was the one that first presented 
itself on the opening of the Bible. It was not, 
however, until he had been baptized that the con¬ 
vert was fully received. According to the Rabbins, 
baptism was even more essential than circumcision. 
The ceremony was performed after the healing of 
the wound caused by the circumcision, in the pre¬ 
sence of three persons who had acted as the in¬ 
structors of the convert, and were regarded as not 
only witnesses for his baptism, but, with reference 
to the idea of a new birth therewith connected, 
as his fathers. Having stripped himself, cut his 
hair, and pared the nails on his hands and feet, he 
went into the water up to the arms ; the laws were 
then read to him, and having promised to obey 
them, he immersed himself wholly. Females were 

attended to the bath by persons of their own sex, 
while their teachers stood outside the door. After 
their immersion they received a new name. When 
a proselyte had young children, these were baptized 
with their parents. Having been thus by circum¬ 
cision and baptism received into the Israelitish com¬ 
munity, the convert had to celebrate his entrance 
by the presentation of an offering unto God, with¬ 
out which no one could approach the Lord. The 
offering consisted of a bullock, or a pair of turtle 
doves, or two pigeons. After the destruction of 
the temple a vow to present an offering was ac¬ 
cepted instead of the offering which could no 
longer be presented (Maimon. Bile. Issur. , c. 13, 
L 4 , 5 )- 

As to the first and last of these observances, 
their claim to be regarded as accordant with the 
ancient practice of the Jews has been on all hands 
admitted without scruple; but it has been matter 
of keen question whether the second can be ad¬ 
mitted to have been practised before the Chris¬ 
tian era. The substance of much learned dis¬ 
cussion on this head we shall attempt summarily 
to state. 

There is no direct evidence that this rite was 
practised by the Jews before the 2d or 3d century 
of the Christian era; but the fact that it was 
practised by them then necessitates the inquiry, 
when and how did such a custom arise among 
VOL. ill. * 


them ? That they borrowed it from the Christians 
is an opinion which, though supported by De 
Wette (in his treatise De Morte Christi expiatoria, 
p. 60), cannot be admitted when we consider the 
implacable hatred with which the Jews for many 
centuries regarded Christianity, its ordinances, and 
its professors. Laying aside this view, there are 
only two others which have been suggested. The 
one is that proselyte baptism was practised among 
the Jews from a period long anterior to the birth of 
Christ; the other is that the custom of baptizing 
proselytes arose gradually out of the habit which 
the Jews had of purifying by ablution whatever they 
deemed unclean, and came to be raised for the first 
time to the importance of an initiatory ordinance 
after the destruction of the temple-service, and 
when, in consequence of imperial edicts, it became 
difficult to circumcise converts. This latter opinion 
is that of Schneckenburger ( Ueb . das Alter d. Jtid. 
Proselytentaufe , Berlin 1828), and has been es¬ 
poused by several eminent German scholars. To 
us, however, it appears exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
The single fact adduced in support of it—viz., the 
difficulty of circumcising converts in consequence 
of the imperial edicts against proselytism—is a sin¬ 
gularly infelicitous piece of evidence; for, as the 
question to be solved is, How came the later Rab¬ 
bins to prescribe both baptism and circumcision as 
initiatory rites for proselytes ? it is manifestly 
absurd to reply that it was because they could only 
baptize and could not circumcise : such an answer 
is a contradiction, not a solution of the question. 
Besides, this hypothesis suggests a source of pro¬ 
selyte baptism which is equally available for that 
which it is designed to supersede ; for, if the practice 
of baptizing proselytes on their introduction into 
Judaism had its rise in the Jewish habit of ablution, 
why might not this have operated in the way sug¬ 
gested, two hundred years before Christ, as well as 
two hundred years after Christ ? And in fine, this 
hypothesis still leaves unremoved the master diffi¬ 
culty of that side of the question which it is designed 
to support, viz., the great improbability of the Jews 
adopting for the first time subsequently to the death 
of Christ, a religious rite which was well known to 
be the initiatoiy rite of Christianity. Assuming 
that they practised that rite before, we can account 
for their not giving it up simply because the Chris¬ 
tians had adopted it; but, trace it as we please to 
Jewish customs and rites, it seems utterly incredible 
that after it had become the symbol and badge of 
the religious y arty which of all others perhaps the 
Jews most bitterly hated, any consideration what¬ 
ever should have induced them to begin to practise 
it. On the other hand we have, in favour of the 
hypothesis that proselyte baptism was practised 
anterior to the time of our Lord, some strongly 
corroborative evidence. We have, in the first place, 
the unanimous tradition of the Jewish Rabbins, who 
impute to the practice an antiquity commensurate 
almost with that of their nation. 2dly, We have 
the fact that the baptism of John the Baptist was 
not regarded by the people as aught of a novelty, 
nor was represented by him as resting for its autho¬ 
rity upon any special divine revelation. 3dly, We 
have the fact that the Pharisees looked upon the 
baptism both of John and Jesus as a mode of pro¬ 
selyting men to their religious views (John iv. 1-3), 
and that the dispute between the Jews and some of 
John’s disciples about purifying was apparently a 
dispute as to the competing claims of John and 

2 Q 
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Jesus to make proselytes (John iii. 25, seq.) 4thly, 
We have the fact, that on the day of Pentecost 
Peter addressed to a multitude of persons collected 
from several different and distant countries, Jews 
and proselytes, an exhortation to 4 repent and be 
baptized’ (Acts ii. 38), from which it may be 
fairly inferred that they all knew what baptism 
meant, and also its connection with repentance or 
a change of religious views. 5thly, We have the 
fact, that according to Josephus, the Essenes were 
in the habit, before admitting a new convert into 
their society, solemnly and ritually to purify him 
with waters of cleansing ( De Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 7), 
a statement which cannot be understood of their 
ordinary ablutions before meals (as Mr. Stuart pro¬ 
poses in his Essay on the Mode of Baptism, p. 67); 
for Josephus expressly adds, that even after this 
lustration two years had to elapse before the neo¬ 
phyte enjoyed the privilege of living with the Pro¬ 
ficients. And, 6thly, We have the mode in which 
Josephus speaks of the baptism of John, when, 
after referring to John’s having exhorted the people 
to virtue, righteousness, and godliness, as prepara¬ 
tory to baptism, he adds, ‘For it appeared to him 
that baptism was admissible not when they used 
it for obtaining forgiveness of some sins, but for the 
purification of the body when the soul had been 
already cleansed by righteousness’ ( Antiq. xviii. 5. 
2); which seems to indicate the conviction of the 
historian that John did not introduce this rite, but 
only gave to it a peculiar meaning. A passage has 
also been cited from Arrian’s Discourses of Epictetus 
(ii. 9), in which, after stating that some who called 
themselves Jews yet played a double part, he adds, 
‘ But if any one assume the condition (or endure 
the suffering, avaXafir) rd xados) of one who has 
been baptized and convicted {yprjp.ipov, instead of 
which some have conjectured that 7 T€pL 7 jprip.ipov, 
circumcised, is the true reading), then is he indeed 
a Jew, and is called such.’ Were one sure that in 
this passage Arrian did not confound Jews with 
Christians, his testimony would be of great value 
in regard to the antiquity of Jewish baptism ; but 
the doubt attaching to this point, and the general 
obscurity of the passage (which we have translated 
somewhat differently from the usual rendering, but 
as the words seem to us to require), make it unsafe 
to lay much stress upon it. 

On these grounds we adhere to the opinion that 
proselyte baptism was known as a Jewish rite 
anterior to the birth of Christ. The reader will 
find the whole subject amply discussed in the 
following works : Selden, De Jure Nat. et Gent., 
ii. 2 ; Otho, Lex. Rab., p. 65 ; Lightfoot, ILor. 
Heb. et Talm. in Matt. iii. 6 ; Danz in Meus- 
chenii Nov. Test, ex Talm. IIlust., p. 233, seq., 
287, seq. ; Witsius, Oecon. Foed., iv. 15; Kuinoel, 
Comm, in Libros N. T. Histor. ap. Matt. iii. 6 ; 
Jahn, Bibl. Archdol., Pt. III., p. 219 ; and Halley, 
The Sacraments, Pt. I. Baptism, Lond. 1844, p. 
114, ff.—all of whom contend for the antiquity of 
Jewish proselyte baptism, whilst the following take 
the opposite side : Eraesti, Opusc. Theoll., p. 255, 
ff. ; Wernsdorff, Controv. deBapt. Recent., sec. 18; 
Carpzov, AppArat., p. 47, seq.; Paul us, Comment., 
i. 279 ; Bauer, Gottesdienst. Verfassung der Alien 
Heb., ii. 392; Schneckenburger, Lib. sup. cit.; 
De Wette, do. ; and Moses Stuart, do. {American 
Bib. Rep. , No. X.) 

It is worthy of notice that it was chiefly among 
the female sex that the proselytising Jews made 


converts, a fact which has been ascribed to the 
dislike of the males to submit to circumcision. 
Josephus tells us that nearly all the women at 
^Damascus were attached to Judaism {/bid. ii. 20. 
2 ; comp. Antiq. xviii. 4. 5 ; xx. 7. 11 ; De Bell. 
Jud. ii. 18. 2, etc. ; Juv. Sat., vi. 543, ff. ; Tacit. 
Hist. v. 5 ; Dion. Cass. 37, p. 21). 

On the subject of this article generally, besides 
the works of Carpzov, Bauer, and Otho, already 
referred to, the reader may consult Jahn, Archaeo- 
logie, iii. 215, ff. ; Leusden, Phil. Ilebr. Mixt., 
p. 142, seq. ; Alting, Diss. de Proselytis ; Ugolino, 
Thes. 27 ; Schroder, Salzungen und Gebriiuche des 
Talm. Rabb. JudentJmms; Saalschiitz, Mosaisch. 
Recht, ii. 690, ft., 704, ff., and the article ‘ Pro- 
selyten,’ by Leyrer in Herzog’s Real Encycl., xii. 
237.—W. L. A. 

PROSEUCHA (- jrpoaevxil), a word signifying 
‘ prayer,’ and always so translated in the A. V. 
It is, however, applied, per meton., to a place of 
prayer,—a place where assemblies for prayer were 
held, whether a building or not. In this sense it 
seems also to be mentioned in Luke vi. 12, where 
it is said that our Saviour went up into a moun¬ 
tain to pray, and continued all night iv rfj 7 rpo- 
aevxxi tov Qeov, which can hardly bear the sense 
our translators have put upon it, ‘ in prayer to 
God.’ This is admitted by Whitby and others, 
who infer, from the use of parallel phrases, such 
as ‘ the mount of God,’ ‘ the bread of God,’ ‘ the 
altar of God,’ ‘ the lamp of God,’ etc., which 
were all things consecrated or appropriated to 
the service of God, that the phrase Trpoaevxv tov 
0 eoD might here signify ‘ an oratory of God,’ 
or a place that was devoted to his service, espe¬ 
cially for prayer. In the same sense the phrase 
must, still more certainly, be understood in Acts 
xvi. 13, where we are informed that Paul and 
his companions, on- the sabbath day, went out 
of the city, by the river side, 06 ipofi^ero tt poaevxv 
elpcu, which the A. V. renders ‘ where prayer was 
wont to be made.’ But the Syriac here has, ‘ be¬ 
cause there was perceived to be a house of prayer ;’ 
and the Arabic, ‘ a certain place which was sup¬ 
posed to be a place of prayerI In both these ver¬ 
sions due stress is laid upon ov ipop-i^ero : where 
there was taken or supposed to be, or where 
according to received custom there was, or where 
there was allowed by law, a proseucha or ora¬ 
tory ; and where, therefore, they expected to meet 
an assembly of people. Bos contends {Exercit. 
PhiloL, in loc.), however, that the word irop.L- 
tero is redundant, and that the passage ought 
simply to be, ‘ where there was a proseucha ;’ but 
in this he is ably opposed by Eisner {Obset'v. Sacr., 
in loc.) 

That there really were such places of devotion 
among the Jews is unquestionable. They were 
mostly outside those towns in which there were no 
synagogues, because the laws or their adminis¬ 
trators would not admit any. This was, perhaps, 
particularly the case in Roman cities and colonies 
(and Philippi, where this circumstance occurred, 
was a colony) ; for Juvenal {Sat. iii. 296) speaks 
of proseuchae, not synagogues, at Rome : 

‘ Ede, ubi consistas ; in qua te quaero pros¬ 
eucha ?’ 

They appear to have been usually situated near a 
river, or the sea-shore, for the convenience of 
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ablution (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. io. 23). Josephus 
repeatedly mentions proseuchm in his Life, and 
speaks of the people being gathered eh ttjv irpoa- 
evxw ( Vita, sec. 44, 46). Sometimes the proseucha 
was a large building, as that at Tiberias ,(/. ,c. sec. 
54), so that the name was sometimes applied even to 
synagogues (Vitringa, Synag. Vet., p. 119). Pros¬ 
euchae are frequently mentioned as buildings by 
Philo, particularly in his oration against Flaccus, 
where he complains that the 'rrpoaevxa-l of the Jews 
were pulled down, and that no place was left them 
in which to worship God and pray for Caesar 
(Philo, in Flacc. Opera , p. 752). But, for the 
most part, the proseuchae appear to have been 
places in the open air, in a grove, or in shrubberies, 
or even under a tree, although always, as we may 
presume, near water, for the convenience of those 
ablutions which with the Jews always preceded 
prayer, as, indeed, they did among the pagans, 
and as they do among the Moslems at the present 
day. The usages of the latter exhibit something 
answering to the Jewish proseuchae, in the shape 
of small oratories, with a niche indicating the di¬ 
rection of Mecca, which is often seen in Moslem 
countries by the side of a spring, a reservoir, or a 
large water-jar, which is daily replenished for the 
use of travellers (Whitby, De Dieu, Wetstein, 
Kuinoel, on Acts xvi. 13 ; Jennings’s Jewish Anti¬ 
quities , pp. 379-382 : Prideaux’s Connection , ii. 
556).—J. K. 

PROVERBS, Book of. Title. —As in the 
Pentateuch, the Book of Proverbs takes its He¬ 
brew title from its opening words— 
or simply. From this are directly derived 

the titles it bears in the LXX. [tt a,poip.lcu 2aXo/m- 
ui'tos) and Vulgate (‘Liber Proverbiorum quam 
Hebron 4 Misle 7 appellant’^, and the name by which 
it is universally known. Another title, perhaps 
more appropriate to the book as a whole, is de¬ 
rived from its chief subject, 4 Wisdom. 7 In the 
Tosaphoth to Baba Bathra we find Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes combined under the name "HDD, 

‘ the book of wisdom,’ and this title appears to 
have passed thence into the early church. Clemens 
Rom. (c. 57) when quoting i. 23-31 says, ovtcjs 
X tyei 7) iravqpeTos aocpla, 4 wisdom which is the 
sum of all virtues,’ a name which, according to 
Eusebius [H. E., iv. 22), was adopted by Hegesip- 
pus, Irenseus, and 4 the whole band of the ancients, 7 
following the unwritten Jewish tradition, and by 
Clem. Alex. [Strom, ii., sec. 22). It is styled by 
Gregory Naz. (Oral, xi.) TraihayuyiKT) co^La, and 
by Dion. Alex. <ro(pr) pifiXos. In the catalogue of 
canonical books compiled by Melito of Sardis 
preserved by Euseb. [H. E., iv. 26), we find Ila/). 
SaXop.. i] Kal So0ia, a name which, as well as 
‘ Sapientia,’ is of frequent occurrence in the early 
Fathers (see Cotelerius in Clem. Rom., 1 . c. ; 
Vales, ad Euseb., /. c.), though by no means re¬ 
stricted to the Book of Proverbs, being equally 
used, as Cotelerius proves, of 4 Ecclesiasticus’ and 
‘the Wisdom of Solomon ;’ a circumstance from 
which some confusion has arisen. 

The word by which the so-called 4 Pro¬ 

verbs’ of Solomon are designated (Prov. i. 1, 6 ; 
x. 1 ; xxv. 1 ; and 1 Kings iv. 32 [v. 12]), is more 
appropriately translated in the Vulgate ‘ parabola.’ I 
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It is akin to the verb corresponding with the 

Arabic and the Syriac 4 to be like,’ 

and primarily signifies 4 a comparison,’ 4 similitude,’ 
4 parable’ (Ezdk. xvii. 2; xxiv. 3); whence it 
easily passed to those pithy sententious maxims 
which in the East so often appear in the form of a 
terse comparison, of which many are to be found 
in the book before us— ex. gr., xxvi. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 11, 14, 17, and then to ‘proverbs’ in general, 
whether containing a similitude or not (1 Sam. x. 
12 ; xxiv. 13 [14]; Eccles. xii. 9). Its scope was 
still further enlarged by its application to longer 
compositions of a poetical and figurative character— 
ex. gr., that of Balaam (Num. xxiii. 7, 18, etc., and 
Job xxvii. 1 ; cf. Ps. xlix. 5 ; Ixxviii. 2), and par¬ 
ticularly to taunting songs of triumph over fallen 
enemies— ex. gr ., against the king of Babylon (Is. 
xiv. 4), the Chaldeans (Hab. ii. 6) ; cf. also Mic. 
ii. 4; Deut. xxviii. 37; I Kings ix. 7. 

2. Canonicity. —The canonical authority of the 
Book of Proverbs has never been called in ques¬ 
tion, except among the Jews themselves. We learn 
from the Talmud that the school of Shammai, thus 
early adopting the principle of the free handling of 
Scripture, were led by some apparent contradictions 
in the book [ex. gr., Prov. xxvi. 4, 5) to question 
its inspiration, and to propose to cast it out of the 
canon. It is indeed certain, if we credit the 
Jewish tradition, that it did not at once take its 
place on a level with the other canonical Scrip¬ 
tures, but, like the Antilegomena of the N. T., 
remained for a time in suspense. According to 
Wolf [Bitil. Hebr., ii. 119 ; and Zunz, Gott. Vor- 
trdg., p. 14, apud Bertheau, p. xlviii.) it was not 
till the period of the Persian rule that 4 the men of 
the great synagogue’ admitted it to an equal rank 
with the other Hagiographa. In the remarkable 
passage of the Talmud, however, which contains 
the most ancient opinion of the Jews on the forma¬ 
tion of the O. T. Canon [Baba Bathra , p. 14, apud 
Westcott, Bible in the Church , p. 36), its recogni¬ 
tion is fixed earlier; the Proverbs ( 4 Meshalim’) being 
included with Isaiah, Canticles (‘Shir hashirim’) 
and Ecclesiastes (‘ Kohelet’) in the memorial word 
Jamshak, specifying the books ‘written’— i. e., re¬ 
duced to writing—by Hezekiah and his learned men. 
With the trifling exception mentioned above, its 
right to a place in the canon has never been ques¬ 
tioned since its admission into it, and there is no 
book of Holy Scripture whose authority is more 
unshaken. The amount of inspiration in the book 
has been a matter of speculation since the days of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who believed that the 
wisdom contained in it was that of Solomon only, 
not of the Spirit of God ; even as some of the 
Rabbins found in Ecclesiastes no divine wisdom, 
but merely that of Solomon. Leaving such vain 
and impracticable distinctions, the canonical autho¬ 
rity of the book is attested to us by the frequent 
use of it in the N. T. The following is a list of 
the principal passages ■:— 


ov. i. 16 

. Rom. iii. 10, 15. 

iii. 7 . . 

Rom. xii. 16. 

* iii. 11, 12 

. Heb. xii. 5, 6; Rev. iii. 19. 

* iii. 34 • • 

. James iv. 6. 

x. 12 

1 Pet. iv. 8. 

* xi. 31 . . 

1 Pet. iv. 18. 

xvii. 13 

Rom. xii. 17 ; I Thess. v. 
15 ; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 
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Prov. xvii. 27 . . James i. 19. 

xx. 9 . . 1 John i. 8. 

xx. 20 . . Matt. xv. 4; Mark vii. 10. 

xxii. 8; LXX. 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

* xxv. 21, 22 . Rom. xii. 20. 

* xxvi. 11 . . 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

xxvii. 1 . . James iv. 13, 14, 16. 

Of these only those marked with an asterisk are 
actual quotations ; in the others there is a more or 
less direct allusion. 

3. Divisions .—The thirty-one chapters of the 
Book of Proverbs may be roughly divided into 
four sections :—(1.) The hortatory introduction 
(i. -ix.) ; (2.) The first collection of ‘ the Proverbs 
of Solomon,’ properly so called, with its appen¬ 
dices (x.-xxiv.) ; (3.) The second collection, com¬ 
piled by Hezekiah’s scribes (xxv.-xxix.) ; (4.) An 
appendix by different writers. 

(1.) The first of these sections has no continuous 
connection, and is hardly capable of any very ac¬ 
curate subdivision. The separate chapters form 
in some instances a connected whole (ex.gr., ii. v. 
vii. viii. ix.); sometimes the connection does not 
extend beyond a few verses (ex. gr., iii. 1-10, 13- 
26 ; iv. 14-19 ; vi. 1-5, 6-11). There is little co¬ 
herence between the separate chapters, and little 
unity beyond that of the general subject or the 
mode of treating it, so that if one chapter were to 
be removed the organisation of the whole would 
not be affected, and it would hardly be missed. 
Ewald, however, who, somewhat in defiance of 
the internal evidence, looks on this portion as ‘ an 
original whole, thoroughly connected, and cast as 
it were at one gush,’ after the general introduction 
(i. 1-7) discovers three subdivisions, marked as well 
by the contents as by the position of the impera¬ 
tive verb at the beginning of the sections (ex. gr., 
i. 8 ; iv. 1 ; vi. 20); while in the smaller divisions 
‘ my son’ stands before the verb (ex. gr., i. 10, 
15; ii. I; iii. I, II, 20; iv. 21, etc.) Ewald’s 
divisions are—(1.) A general admonition to the 
pursuit of wisdom, not fully completed, but running 
off into particulars (i. 8—iii.) ; (2.) An exhaus¬ 
tive enumeration of the particular points of his 
admonition (iv. i-vi. 29), until (3.) the discourse, 
gradually rising in power and grandeur, at last 
attains an almost lyrical flight (vi. 20-1'x.) Accord¬ 
ing to Delitzsch (in Herzog’s Encyclop .) this sec¬ 
tion is divisible into fifteen separate strains—(1) 
i. 7-19; (2) i. 20-33; (3) (4) iii* 1-18; (5) 

iii. 19-26; (6) iii. 27-35; (7) i y * I_v - 6; (8) v. 
7-23 ; (9) vi. 1-5 ; (10) vi. 6-11 ; (n) vi. 12-19; 
(12) vi. 20-35 i ( J 3) vii - i (H) viii. ; (15) ix. 

(2.) The second section (x.-xxiv.) evidently con¬ 
tains three subdivisions— (a). The collection of un¬ 
connected proverbs or gnomes (x. i-xxii. 16) ; (b), 
‘The words of the wise’ (cf. i. 6; Eccles. ix. 7; 
xii. 11), consisting of a more connected series of 
maxims, with a hortatory preface recalling the style 
of the first section (xxii. 17-xxiv. 22); (c), A shorter 
appendix of proverbial sayings, with the title ‘ these 
also belong to the wise,’ ending with a description 
of a sluggard (xxiv. 23-34). 

(3.) The third section is a continuous series of 
gnomic sayings without any subdivision (xxv.-xxvii.) 

(4.) The fourth section, like the second, sepa¬ 
rates into three parts—(<z), ‘ The words of Agur,’ 
a collection of proverbial and enigmatical sayings 
(xxx.) ; (b), ‘The words of King Lemuel’ (xxxi. 
1-9) ; and (c), A short alphabetical poem in praise 
of a virtuous woman (xxxi. 10-31). 


Of the date and probable authorship of these 
divisions we shall speak hereafter. 

4. History of the Text .—The variations from the 
existing Masoretic text of the Book of Proverbs pre¬ 
sented by the versions of the LXX., Peshito-Syriac, 
the Targum, and to some extent by the Vulgate, 
bear witness to the former existence of copies 
differing in many and not unimportant points from 
that which has become the authoritative text. 
The text, as preserved in these ancient versions, 
differs from that of our Hebrew bibles both in 
excess and defect. They contain clauses, verses, 
and sometimes paragraphs not to be found in our 
extant copies, for the existence of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to account, unless they formed part of the 
book which was before the translators ; while other 
portions are wanting, for the absence of which 
no sufficient account can be given, except that 
they were not read in the ancient Hebrew MSS. 
they employed. The very large number of minor 
discrepancies, both in language and arrangement, 
which we meet with, all tend to confirm this view, 
and it well deserves consideration what influence 
these variations, which every student knows are 
not confined to this book, should have on the 
ordinarily received hypothesis of the integrity and 
purity of the present Hebrew text. This, however, 
is not the place for the prosecution of this investiga¬ 
tion. We shall content ourselves with pointing out 
the principal points of variation. 

To commence with the LXX., the earliest of the 
existing versions. The translation of this book, like 
that of Job, proves a more competent acquaintance 
with the Greek language and literature than is usual 
with the Alexandrine translators. The rendering 
is more free than literal : giving what the writer 
conceived to be the general spirit of the passage 
without strict adherence to the actual words. 
Bertheau remarks that the version of this book ap¬ 
pears to have been undertaken rather with a lite¬ 
rary than a religious object, as it was not read in 
the synagogues or required for their internal 
regulation. It is to this freedom of rendering that 
not a few of the apparent discrepancies are due, 
while there are others which are attributable to 
carelessness, misconception of the writer’s meaning, 
or even possibly to arbitrary alterations on the part 
of the translators. In some cases also we find two 
incompatible translations fused into one— ex.gr., vi. 
25 ; xvi. 26; xxiii. 31. Of the majority, however, 
of the variations, no explanation can be offered but 
that they represent a different original, and there¬ 
fore deserve the utmost consideration for the history 
of the text. 

In the first division, i. -ix., these variations are less 
considerable than in the second. Two verses ap¬ 
pended to ch. iv. remove the abruptness of the close, 
and complete the sense. To the simile of the ant, 
vi. 8, that of the bee is added. The insertion after 
viii. 21 seems out of place, and disturbs the con¬ 
tinuity. In ch. ix. there are two considerable addi¬ 
tions to the description of the wise and foolish 
women, which seem to complete the sense in a very 
desirable manner. The variations are much more 
considerable in the section x.-xxiv. A large num¬ 
ber of verses is wanting (xi. 4; xiii. 6; xvi. 1-4; 
xviii. 23, 24; xix. I, 2; xx. 14-19; xxi. 5 ; xxii. 
6 ; xxiii. 23—which comes in very awkwardly 
in the Hebrew text; xxiv. 8) ; the arrangement 
of others is dislocated— ex. gr., ch. xv. closes with 
ver. 29, vers. 30, 32, 33, standing at the begin- 
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ning of ch. xvi., while a verse very similar to ver. j 
31 is found after xvi. 17 ; xix. 3 stands as the ; 
last verse of ch. xviii. ; in ch. xx. vers. 20-22 
come between vers. 9 and 10. The most extra¬ 
ordinary dislocation, hardly to be ascribed to any¬ 
thing but an error of the scribe, appears in ch. 
xxiv. After ver. 22 is introduced xxix. 27, to 
which succeed four distichs descriptive of the wrath 
of a king and urging attention to the writer’s 
words, not found in the Hebrew. We then find, 
xxx.-xxxi. 9 (i. e., the prophecy of Agur, and of 
Lemuel), with the remainder of ch. xxiv. foisted 
in between vers. 14, 15 of ch. xxx. The re¬ 
mainder of ch. xxxi., the acrostic on a virtuous 
woman, stands in its right place at the end of the 
book. The additions in this section are also 
numerous and important. We find proverbs in¬ 
tercalated between the following verses, x. 4, 5 ; 
xi. 16, 17 (by which a very imperfect antithesis in 
the Hebrew is rectified); xii. 11, 12; 13, 14 ; xiii. 
9, 10 ; 13, 14 (found in the Vulgate, xiv. 15, 16); 
xiv. 22, 23 ; xv. 5, 6 ; 18, 19 ; 27, 28; 28, 29 ; 
xvii. 6, 7, 16, 17 ; xviii. 22, 23 ; xix. 7, 8; xxii. 
8, 9 (found with slight variations 2 Cor. ix. 7) ; 9, 
10; 14, 15. In the dislocated ch. xvi. five or 
perhaps six new proverbs appear. Intercalated 
proverbs are also found in the section xxv.-xxix.— 
ex.gr ., xxv. 10, II ; 20, 21 ; xxvi. II, 12 (found 
also Eccles. iv. 21) ; xxvii. 20, 21 ; 21, 22 ; xxix. 
25, 26. Besides these, a careful scrutiny will dis¬ 
cover a large number of smaller interpolations 
throughout, many of which are only explanatory 
clauses. 

To specify the words and clauses which vary 
from the Hebrew would carry us far beyond our 
limits. For these and the comparison of the two 
versions generally, the student may be referred to 
Jager, Observ. in Prov. Salom. vers. Alex., and 
Schleusner, Opnsc. critic. In many of these cases 
the LXX. has probably preserved the true reading 
{ex.gr., x. 10, b) ; but, on the whole, Evvald and 
Bertheau agree that the Masoretic text is the better 
and purer. 

"The Peshito-Syriac version, like the LXX., 
while it agrees with the Hebrew text generally, 
presents remarkable deviations in words and 
clauses, and contains whole verses of which there 
is no trace in the Hebrew. Some of the variations 
only prove a different interpretation of the text, but 
others are plainly referable to a difference in the text 
itself {ex.gr., vii. 22, ff. ; xv. 4-15 ; xix. 20; xxi. 
16 ; xxii. 21, etc.), and thus confirm the view that 
at the time the version was executed— i.e., anterior 
to the 4th century—the present Hebrew text was 
not universally recognised. 

The Vulgate translation of Proverbs, hastily 
executed by Jerome in three days (together with 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles), offers many of the 
same phenomena as the LXX. version. Many 
of the additions of the LXX. are to be found in 
it— ex. gr., x. 4; xii. II, 13; xv. 5, 27 (cf. xvi. 
6); xvi. 5, etc. ; and in one or two instances 
it has independent additions — ex. gr., xiv. 21 ; 
xviii. 8. There can be little doubt that in these 
points it preserves an authentic record of the state 
of the text at a period anterior to any existing 
Hebrew MS. 

We may conclude this hasty review with the 
Targum. That on the Proverbs is considered by 
Zunz (p. 64), on linguistic grounds, to be nearly 
contemporaneous with those on the Psalms and 


Job, and is assigned by Bertheau to the latter half 
of the 7th century, though it is not quoted before 
the 12th. The version is close, and on the whole 
follows the original text very faithfully, though 
with some remarkable deviations (the following are 
quoted by Bertheau—vii. 22 ; x. 3 ; xiv. 14; xxv. 
1, 20, etc.) Its similarity to the Peshito is too re¬ 
markable to be accidental (Mr. Deutsch instances 
the following [Smith’s Diet, of Bible, Ancient 
Versions], i. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13 ; ii. 9, 10, 13- 
15 ; iii. 2-9, etc.), and is probably to be accounted 
for by the supposition of a subsequent recension of 
the text, which is very corrupt, based upon that 
version ; cf Wolf, Biblioth. Heb., ii. 1176; Dathe, 
de rat. consens. vers. Chald. et Syr. Prov. Sal. ; 
Zunz, Gottesdienst. Vortrag. 

5. Form and Style. —The difference of style 
and structure between the first and second divi¬ 
sions is apparent on the most cursory perusal. 
Instead of the detached gnomes of the latter, 
we find a succession of hortatory addresses, vary¬ 
ing in length and differing in subject, though for 
the most part on the same plan and with the 
same general object, in which the writer does not 
so much define wisdom as enlarge upon the 
blessings to be derived from its possession, and 
the lasting misery which is the consequence of the 
violation of its precepts, and in the most powerful 
and moving language urge the young to the earnest 
pursuit of it as the best of all good things. Whether 
originally written as a proem or introduction or 
not, it is certainly well fitted to occupy its present 
place, and prepare the mind of the reader for the 
careful consideration of the moral and practical 
precepts which follow. The style is of a much 
higher and more dignified character than in the 
succeeding portions; the language is more rhetori¬ 
cal ; it abounds in bold persQnifications and vivid 
imagery. The concluding chapters (viii.-ix.) are 
cast in the grandest mould of poetry, and are sur¬ 
passed in true sublimity by few portions of Holy 
Scripture. At the same time, when this portion is 
viewed as a whole, a want of artistic skill is dis¬ 
coverable. The style is sometimes diffuse and the 
repetitions wearisome. The writer returns con¬ 
tinually on his steps, treating of the same topic 
again and again, without any apparent plan or 
regular development of the subject. As regards 
the form, we find but little regularity of structure. 
The paragraphs consist sometimes of no more than 
two or three verses (i. 8-9; iii. 11-12; vi. 1-5, 
6-11, 12-15, 16-19); sometimes the same thought 
is carried through a long succession of verses, or 
even an entire chapter (ii. 1-22 ; v. 1-20 ; vi. 20-35 ; 
vii. viii. ix.) A very favourite arrangement is a 
paragraph of ten verses (i. 10-19 ; iii 1-10; 11-20 ; 
iv. 10-19 f viii* 12-21 ; 22-31), a form which, if we 
may trust the LXX. version, existed also in the 
copies employed by them in iv. 20-27 ; v. 6-11 ; 
and, according to the Peshito Syriac in iv. 1-9. 
The parallelism of members is sometimes main¬ 
tained, but frequently neglected. The parallels 
are usually synonymous {ex. gr., i. 8-9, 11, 12, 
etc.) The antithetical parallels found iii. 32-35 
belong to a series of gnomes which disturb the 
harmony of the passage, and appear scarcely in 
their appropriate place. It may be remarked 
that the name ‘ Elohim’ only occurs six times in 
the whole book, and thrice in this section (ii. 5-17 ; 
iii. 4). The other places are, xxv. 2 ; xxx. 5-9. 

Other unusual words are JTiftDn, ‘ wisdoms,’ for 
: T 
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wisdom- in the abstract (i. 20; ix. I ; found also 
xxiv. 7) ; rnt» ‘ the strange woman,’ which occurs 

TT 

repeatedly [ex. gr.,. ii. 16; v. 3, 20, etc., found 
nowhere else save xxii. 14; xxiii. 23)-; and iTHD3, 

‘ the stranger’ (ii. 16 vii. 5, etc.; found also 
xx. 16; xxiii. 27xxvii. 13); i. e. , the foreign 
prostitute, then as now lurking at the dark corners 
of the streets, taken as fche representative of the 
harlot sense seducing the young and inexperienced 
from true wisdom. Ewald also notices the unusual 
construction of DT)Sr$, a dual fern, with a verb in 

the masc. pi. (v. 2) ; while in the next verse it has 
properly a fern, pi., and the unusual pi. 
i(viii. 4 )- 

In the second division, ‘ the Proverbs of So¬ 
lomon,’ which form the kernel of the book, 
(x.-xxii. 17), we find a striking similarity of struc¬ 
ture throughout. Every verse (reckoned by Delitzsch 
at 375) i n its normal form consists of two members, 
each containing three, four, or more rarely five 
short words. (The one exception to this rule 
(xix. 7) is probably due to the loss of a member, 
which is supplied by the LXX.) Every verse is 
independent, with no necessary connection with 
those that precede or follow, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, no attempt at arrangement. Ewald’s theory 
of a continuous thread of connection running 
through this collection in its original form, and 
binding together the scattered sayings, has abso¬ 
lutely no evidence in its favour, and can only be 
sustained by supposing an almost total dismember¬ 
ment of this portion of the book. It is true there 
are cases in which the same subject recurs in two 
or three successive verses [ex. gr., x. 2-5 ; 1S-21 ; 

xi. 4-8; 24-26), but these are the exceptions, and 
only occur, as Ewald elsewhere allows, when, 
from the studied brevity of the proverbial form, a 
thought cannot be expressed in all its fulness in a 
single verse. The cases in which the same charac¬ 
teristic word or words recur in successive proverbs 
are more frequent [ex.gr., x. 6, 7 ; 8, 10 ; xi. 5, 6 ; 
10, 11, etc.) But in every instance each verse 
gives a single definite idea, nor do we ever meet 
with two verses so connected that the latter con¬ 
tains the reason of the counsel, or the application 
of the illustration given in the former. 

Nearly the whole of the proverbs in the earlier 
part of this collection are antithetical; but after 
the middle of ch. xv. this characteristic gradually 
disappears, and is almost entirely lost in the con¬ 
cluding chapters. A large number are synonymous 
[ex. gr., xi. 7, 25, 30; xii. 14, 28; xiv. 13, 17, 
19, etc.), some aphoristic [ex. gr., xi. 31 ; xiii. 14), 
especially with the comparative and |D [ox gr., 

xii. 9; xv. 16, 17; xvi. 8, 9, etc.), or '3 TX, 

4 much more’ [ex. gr., xi. 31 ; xv. 11 ; xvii. 7). 
Others are syfithetic (x. 18; xi. 29 ; xiv. 17, etc.) ; 
only two are parabolic (x. 26 ; xi. 22). 

The style is lower and more prosaic than in the | 
former section. Ewald regards it as'an example 
of the most ancient and simplest poetical style, 
full of primeval terseness, and bearing the visible 
stamp of antiquity in its language and imagery 
without any trace of later colouring. He remarks 
very justly that the proverbs in this collection are 
not to be looked on as a collection of popular say¬ 
ings, embodying mere prudential wisdom, but that 
they belong to the higher life, and are as broad in 
their grasp of truth as in their range of thought. 


The germ of many of them may have been found 
in popular sayings ; but the skill and delicacy with 
which they have been fashioned into their present 
shape, though of the simplest kind, displays the 
hand of a master. 

Ewald remarks the following peculiar phrases 
as occurring in this section. ‘Fountain of life,’ 
x. 11; xiii. 14; xiv. 27; xvi. 22 (cf. Ps. xxxvi. 
9 (10)): ‘tree of life,’ iii. 18; xi. 30; xiii. 12; 
xv. 4 : ‘snares of death/ xiii. 14; xiv. 27 (cf. Ps. 
xviii. 5 (6)): and the following favourite words— 
NETITp, ‘healing/ in various similes and applica¬ 
tions, xii. 18 ; xiii. 17 ; xvi. 24 (but this also occurs 
in the former section, iv. 22; vi. 15): HATO, ‘ de¬ 
struction/ x. 14, 15, 29; xiii. 3; xiv. 28 ; xviii. 
7 ; xxi. 15 ; and only in four other places in the 
whole Bible : fVD*, part, from r]3£, ‘ to blow/ 

xii. 17 ; xiv. 5, 25 ; xix. 5-9 (cf. vi. 19; Ps. xii. 6 
xxvii. 11) : the unfrequent roots, Pj^D, ‘perverse¬ 
ness,’ xi. 3 ; xv. 4 ; and the verb ‘ to pervert/ 
‘ destroy/ xiii. 6 ; xix. 3; xxi. 12; xxii. 12: the 
phrase ‘shall not go unpunished/ xi. 

21 ; xvi. 5 ; xvii. 5 (cf. xxviii. 20; vi. 29): CJ’TI, 

‘ he that pursueth,’ xi. 19 ; xii. 11 ; xiii. 21 ; xv. 9 ; 
xix. 7 (cf. xxviii. 19), and nowhere else. Ewald 
instances also as archaic phrases not met with else¬ 
where, niPjpN IV, ‘but for a moment/ Xii. 19; 

T, ‘hand join in hand/ xi. 21; xvi. 5 ; DPI, 

‘ meddled with/ xvii. 14; xviii. 1 ; xx. 3 ; [-TO, 

‘whisperer/ ‘talebearer/ xvi. 28; xviii. 8 (cf. 
xxvi. 20-22). The word ‘there is/ though 

frequent elsewhere, scarcely occurs in Proverbs, 
save in this section, xi. 24; xii. 18; xiii. 7, 23 ; 
xiv. 12, etc. 

With xxii. 17, ‘the words of the wise’ (cf. i. 6), 
we are carried back to the style and language of 
the proem (i.-ix.), of which we are also reminded by 
the continued address in the second person singular, 
and the use of ‘my son.’ There is, however, a 
difference in the phraseology and language; and, 
as Maurer remarks, the diction is not unfrequently 
rugged and awkward, and somewhat laboured. 
Parallelism is neglected. The moral precepts are 
longer than those of x.-xxii., but not so diffuse as 
those of the first section. We find examples of 
the distich, xxii. 28; xxiii. 9; xxiv. 7-10: the 
tristich, xxii. 29 ; xxiv. 29 : but the tetrastich is 
the most frequent, the favourite form being that in 
which the second member gives the ground of the 
first, xxii. 22, 23 ; 24, 25 ; 26, 27, etc. We also 
find proverbs of five members, xxiii. 4, 5 ; xxiv. 
3, 4 : several of six, xxiii. 1-3, 12-14, 19-21 ; xxiv. 
11, 12 : and one of seven, xxviii. 6-8. We have 
a longer strain, xxiii. 29-35, against drunkenness. 

The short appendix, xxiv. 23-34, comprising 
more ‘ words of the wise/ can hardly be distin¬ 
guished in style or form from the preceding. It 
closes with a ‘ proverb-lay ’ of five verses on the 
evils of sloth. 

The second collection of ‘ the Proverbs of Solo¬ 
mon’ (ch. xxv.-xxix.), transcribed (^pTiyn, fxerTjpav, 

Aq. ; fxerrjveyKav, Gr. Ven. ; e^eypa.\j/avTO, LXX. ; 
cf. Pusey, Daniel, p. 322, note) by the scribes of 
Hezekiah, closely resembles the former one. They 
are, according to Pusey, ‘identical in language.’ 
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It has, however, some very decided points of differ¬ 
ence. The ‘parabolic’ proverb is much more 
frequent than the ‘ antithetical,’ the two members 
of the comparison being sometimes set side by side 
without any connecting link (ex. gr., xxv. 12, 13^)5 
which is in other cases given merely by ) ‘ and’ or |3 

(xxvi. 1, 2, 18-19; xxvii. 8, etc.) The parallelism is 
sometimes strict, sometimes loose and free. There 
is a want of the sententious brevity of the former 
collection, and the construction is looser and weaker. 
The proverbs are not always completed in a single 
verse (xxv. 6, 7; 9,. 10; 21, 22; xxvi. 18, 19); 
and more frequently than in the former section we 
have series of proverbs with an internal connection 
of subject (xxvi. 23-25 ; xxvii. 15, 16, 23-27), 
and others in which the same key-word recurs 
(xxv. 8-10 ; xxvi. 3-12 ; 13-16). This is not found 
so often after xxvii. 5 ; but a close examination of 
the text suggests the idea that this may be due to 
a disturbance of the original order (cf. xxvii. 7 » 9 > 
xxviii. 4, 7, 9 ; xxix. 8, 10, etc.) Ewald discovers 
a want of the figurative expressions of the earlier 
collection, and a difference of language and phrase¬ 
ology, while Rosenmiiller remarks that the mean¬ 
ing*^ the proverbs is more obscure and enigmatical. 
The greater part of them are moral precepts. 

‘ The earlier collection may be called ‘ a book for 
youth ;’ this ‘a book for the people’ ’ (Delitzsch) ; 

‘ the wisdom of Solomon in the days of Hezekiah 

(Stier). . , 

The three supplemental writings with which the 
book closes (xxx. xxxi.) are separated from the 
other portions and from one another no less by 
style and form than by authorship. Ewald some¬ 
what arbitrarily divides ch. xxx. after ver. 14 
(a division, however, sanctioned by the LXX.), 
and thinks it not improbable that xxx. and xxxi. 
1-9 are from the same pen. He also regards the 
opening verses of xxx. as a dialogue, vers. 2-4 being 
the words of an ignorant disciple of Agur, to which 
the teacher replies. The difference between the 
enigmatical savings of Agur (which find a counter¬ 
part in the collections of Oriental proverbs) and 
the simple admonitions of Lemuel’s mother is too 
great to allow us to assign them to one author. 
In ch. xxx. we have, in Ewald’s words, instead 
of moral aphorisms, a succession of elegant little 
pictures illustrative of moral truths, evidencing a 
decay of creative power, the skill of the author 
being applied to a novel and striking presentation 
of an old truth. The ancient terse proverbial form 
is entirely lost sight of, and the style rises to a 
height and dignity warranting the use of the term 
8t$>p (cf. Is. xiii. 1; Hab. i. I, etc.) applied to 

b °In ‘ the words of king Lemuel,’ we find much 
greater regularity. The parallelism is synonymous, 
and is maintained throughout. 

The alphabetical ode in praise of a virtuous 
woman—‘a golden A B C for women’ (Doderlein)— 
has all its verses of about the same compass. 1 he 
parallelism is very similar to that of the Psalms, 
especially those in which the same alphabetical 
arrangement is found. . 

6. Authorship and date.— On these points the 
most various opinions have been entertained, from 
that of the Rabbins and the earlier school of com¬ 
mentators, with whom some modern writers (ex. 
ir Keil) agree, who attribute the whole book to 
Solomon (even ch. xxx. xxxi. are assigned to him 


by Rashi and his school), to those of Hitzig and 
other representatives of the advanced critical 
school, who, however widely at variance with one 
another, agree in reducing to a minimum the wise 
king of Israel’s share in the book which from 
the remotest antiquity has borne his name. In 
the face of such wide discrepancies, where the 
same data lead careful investigators (ex. gr., Ewald 
and Hitzig) to exactly opposite conclusions, a satis¬ 
factory decision of the question of authorship and 
date is hardly to be hoped for. It may rather be 
doubted whether the evidence at present before us 
is such as to admit of a determination of the 
question at issue. Where so much indefiniteness 
exists, all we can do is to balance probabilities and 
to abstain from dogmatic decisions. 

The evidence in favour of a composite origin of 
the book appears, we must confess, irresistible. 
No unprejudiced person, we think, accustomed to 
the consideration of such questions, could read the 
book for the first time, even in English, without 
seeing in it the traces of several different authors. 
Irrespective of the two concluding chapters, the 
express reference to other sages (D^DIJn, in xxii. 

17; xxiv. 23; cf. i. 6) indicates a diversity of 
authorship, while the difference of style between 
various divisions of the work strengthens the hypo¬ 
thesis. Indeed, a careful observer will find at the 
very outset an indication of the composite character 
of the book in the introductory verses which pro¬ 
fess to give the contents and character (i. 1-7). 
These prepare us to find in it, not merely ‘proverbs’ 
and ‘ eloquent speeches’ (margin: A. V. ‘interpre¬ 
tation ’), but also such ‘ words of the wise ’ as those 
we have just referred to, and ‘ dark sayings ’ like 
those of Agur. 

Are we then to discard the title, ‘ the Proverbs 
of Solomon,’ and to consider that the designation 
has been given to the book erroneously? To 
us this appears rash in the extreme. W e know 
from historical sources that Solomon was the 
author of a very large number of proverbs ; and 
nothing but that restlessness of speculation which 
discards old beliefs simply, as it would seem, 
because they are old, and seeks to unsettle all that 
has been hitherto held certain, can discover any 
sufficient reason for questioning that Solomon was 
the composer of the greater part of those con¬ 
tained in our present book, especially in the 
sections x.-xxii. 16; xxv.-xxix. However much 
these collections may have been modified in suc¬ 
cessive redactions, though too much has probably 
been conceded to this hypothesis, of which there 
is no definite trace, and by which a work may be 
made to assume any form that may suit the theory 
to be supported, we have no sufficient reason for 
doubting that Solomon was the originator of the 
peculiar style of poetry in which they are com¬ 
posed, and that even if they are not all to be le- 
ferred to him, the mass are his, and that they are 
all pervaded with his spirit, and may be assigned 
to his epoch. Eichhorn finds in them no trace of 
language or thought subsequent to the time of 
Solomon. Even Ewald, who insists most on the 
collection as we have it having suffered from ab¬ 
breviations, transpositions, and unauthorised addi¬ 
tions, remarks that the proverbs all breathe the 
happy peace and growing civilisation of Solomon s 
age, nor is there any epoch either earlier or later to 
which we could preferably assign them. 
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The proverbs in the later collection (xxv.-xxix.), 
though they present some diversities, do not differ 
so essentially from the earlier ones as to give any 
sufficient grounds for questioning the accuracy of the 
superscription (xxv. i). The title itself informs us 
that the compilation was not made till four cen¬ 
turies after Solomon, and the differences are not 
greater than might be looked for in sayings that 
had been so long floating about among the com¬ 
mon people, and thereby subjected to disfigure¬ 
ment and change. The indications of an altered 
state of society and a decrease of confidence in the 
rulers, in which Ewald discovers such unmistak¬ 
able proofs of a later date, are hardly so evident to 
others as to himself. We know too little of the 
internal economy of Solomon’s reign to enable us 
to pronounce authoritatively that such and such 
expressions are inconsistent with the state of the 
people and tone of thought at that period. 

The objection brought by Eichhorn and others 
against assigning the proverbs in the two collec¬ 
tions to Solomon, that the genius of no one man, 
not even one as divinely gifted with wisdom as 
Solomon, is sufficient for the production of so large 
a number, is puerile in the extreme. Those we 
possess are but a portion of the 3000 ascribed to 
him (1 Kings iv. 32), and scarcely give 20 for 
each of the forty years of his reign. 

Similar and equally futile objections have been 
based, by Bertholdt and others, on the familiarity 
displayed in the proverbs with circumstances and 
conditions in life with which it is supposed that 
Solomon as a king could have had no experimental 
acquaintance. For example, it is maintained that 
x. 5 ; xii. 10, ii; xiv. 4; xx. 4, must have been 
written by a landowner or husbandman ; x. 15, by 
a poor man ; xi. 14, xiv. 19, by a citizen of a well- 
ordered state ; xi. 26, by a tradesman ; xii. 4, by 
one who was not a polygamist; xiv. 1, xv. 25, 
xvi. 11, xvii. 2, xix. 13, 14, xx. 10, 14, 23, by an 
ordinary citizen; xxv. 2-7, not by a king, but by 
one who had lived some time at a court; xxvii. 
11, by a teacher of youth; xvii. 23-27, by a 
sage who lived a nomadic life; xxviii. 16, by one 
free from those errors which weakened Solomon’s 
throne, and robbed his son of his kingdom. It is 
needless to point out the weakness of these fancied 
arguments which would affect no one who had not 
a theory of his own to support. They are akin to 
those which have been used with as little success to 
prove that no one man could have written the plays 
of Shakspeare, and display the most marvellous 
ignorance of that many-sidedness and keenness of 
perception and insight which are characteristic of 
the highly-gifted among mankind. 

. As idtle weight is to be assigned to the objec¬ 
tions drawn from the repetitions. It is true that 
we find the same idea, and even the same words 
recurring not only in the two collections [ex. g-r.\ 
xxi. 9, xxv. 24; xviii. 8, xxvi. 22 ; xxii. 3, xxvii. 

12 ; xxii. 13, xxvi. 13 ; xix. 24, xxvi. 15 ; xix. 1, 
xxviii. 6), but in the same collection [ex. gr. t 
xiv. 12, xvi. 25; x. 1, xv. 20; xvi. 2, xxi. 2 ; 
x. 2, xi. 4 ; xiii. 14, xiv. 27 ; xxvi. 12, xxix. 20). 
This latter is, however, no more, as Umbreit re¬ 
marks, than is natural in such a compilation, in 
the formation of which one is very apt to forget 
what had been already set down ; while the former 
class of repetitions is easily to be accounted for 
bv the anxiety of the collectors to lose nothing 
which had the stamp of Solomon’s authorship, 
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even though the same idea had been already ex¬ 
pressed in the earlier collection, and goes far to 
confirm the view that Solomon was the composer 
of the whole. 

The internal evidence—derived from language, 
construction, ideas, historic background, and the 
like—varies with every successive critic, and is 
entirely inadequate to warrant any decisive verdict. 
Its precariousness is proved by the opposite results 
to which the same data lead various commenta¬ 
tors. Keil maintains that every part of the book, 
with the exception of the last two chapters, corre¬ 
sponds to the epoch of Solomon, and that only. 
Eichhorn agrees with this to a certain extent, but 
limits the correspondence to i. -xxiv. ; while Ewald, 
Hitzig, and Bertheau, and other minor critics, 
arrive at conclusions, expressed with equal confi¬ 
dence, and at variance with these and with one 
another. There is, however, one evidence which 
speaks strongly in favour of an early date—the 
entire absence of all reference to idolatry. The 
form of religion appearing throughout is purely 
Jehovistic (as we have noticed above, Elohim oc¬ 
curs only four times in the body of the work), and 
false gods and foreign faiths are not even referred to. 

The above remarks refer chiefly to the collection 
of proverbs properly so called, which we have no 
difficulty in ascribing, on the whole, to Solomon 
as their ultimate author. 

The case is different with regard to the introduc¬ 
tory chapters (i.-ix.), and there is more ground for 
the diversity of opinion as to their date and author¬ 
ship. It is certainly quite possible that the whole 
or a considerable portion of this section may have 
been written by Solomon. The differences of 
style, of which Ewald makes much, are, as Ber¬ 
theau has shown, somewhat exaggerated by him, 
and are not perhaps greater than may be accounted 
for by the different nature of the compositions. 
The terse simplicity of a proverb would be out of 
place in a series of hortatory addresses such as 
those which characterise this section. Ewald dwells 
with emphasis on the internal evidence of a late 
date afforded by the state of society, and the tone 
of feeling as portrayed here. But we repeat our 
former remark, that we know too little of the in¬ 
ternal history of Judaea at this time to allow us to 
speak with so much confidence on these points, 
and express our conviction that the conclusions 
drawn by Ewald are not warranted by the pre¬ 
mises. The imagery all points to a large and profli¬ 
gate city, such as Jerusalem may well have become 
during the middle of Solomon’s prosperous reign ; 
and the vivid representation of the habits of the 
foreign prostitutes and lawless freebooters who 
roamed its streets, as Professor Plumptre has well 
remarked, is hardly more than could have been 
attained by one who, like Haroun Alraschid, was 
fond of laying aside his kingly state and visiting 
his city in disguise. 

It is evident, from what we have remarked in a 
former section, that we regard the proem (i.-ix.) 
in its present form as a composite work, though 
very possibly proceeding from one pen. The 
similarity of style, subject, and treatment, is 
strongly in favour of unity of authorship, while the 
internal evidence favours the view that it is com¬ 
piled of various unconnected members, collected 
and arranged subsequently to the time of their 
composition. The date of this compilation it is 
impossible to fix. The evidence on this point is 
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• faint and untrustworthy, and has led different in¬ 
vestigators to very opposite conclusions. Ewald 
places it in the 7th, Flitzig in the 9th century B.C., 
while Keil, as we have seen, ascribes it to the time 
of Solomon. The resemblance that may be traced 
in this portion of the work to the spirit and teach¬ 
ing of the Book of Job, and the recurrence of some 
of the words and images found there, is employed 
both by Plitzig and Ewald to aid in determining 
the date of this section (cf. Job xv. 7, Prov. viii. 
25 ; Job xxi. 17, Prov. xiii. 9 ; Job xxviii. 18, 
Prov. viii. 16; Jobv. 17, Prov. iii. 11 ; see Pusey, 
Daniel , p. 323, note 7). But as there is no 
unanimity as to the date of the composition of Job, 
little help is to be expected from this source, nor 
can we be surprised at the diversity of opinion 
among those who have employed it; Ewald main¬ 
taining that the writer of Proverbs had read and 
made use of Job ; Plitzig, on the contrary, believ¬ 
ing that the former is the earlier work, and that 
the author of Job borrowed from Proverbs. The 
adoption of such expedients proves most forcibly 
the complete want of any decisive testimony which 
will enable us to arrive at any trustworthy conclu¬ 
sion as to the date of this section. 

The similarity in style between i.-ix. and the 
appendix to the first collection of proverbs (xxii. 
17-xxiv.), appears to favour the view that this 
supplement is due to the ‘ redacteur’ by whom 
the proem was prefixed to the book. Ewald enu¬ 
merates several reasons for ascribing the two to 
the same writer (p. 42), but finally decides against 
the unity of authorship. The proverbs themselves, 
designated as ‘ words of the wise,’ are evidently 
distinguished from those of Solomon, and are pro¬ 
bably to be regarded as the adages of other sages, 
which the compiler of the work thought too valu¬ 
able to be lost, and therefore appended to his 
larger collection. The short supplement (xxiv. 
23-34) is accounted for by Umbreit on the suppo¬ 
sition that the compiler had laid aside his work 
for a time, and took it up again on the discovery 
of fresh sayings worthy of preservation. Fie ren¬ 
ders tTEOn^, < ‘for, not ‘^the wise,’ and regards 

them as directed to the compiler’s scholars. Ewald, 
Bertheau, Delitzsch, etc., defend the received trans¬ 
lation. 

It only remains for us to speak of the threefold 
supplement (xxx. xxxi.), with regard to the author¬ 
ship and date of which again nothing can be de¬ 
termined. It would be hardly profitable to discuss 
the marvellous fabric of fanciful history and biogra¬ 
phy which has been evolved from the scantiest 
materials by Flitzig, Bunsen, and Bertheau. Those 
who desire it may refer to their works to see the 
grounds on which ‘ Massa’ (A. V. ‘ the prophecy’) 
is identified with a district in Arabia (Gen. x. 30; 
xxv. 14 ; 1 Chron. i. 30) of which Lemuel was 
king, and Agur with a descendant of the Simeon- 
ites, who in the reign of Flezekiah drove out the 
Arnalekites from Mount Seir (1 Chron. iv. 42) ; 
or, again, on which it is sought to prove that Agur 
and Lemuel were brothers, sons of the reigning 
queen of Massa. We would rather commend to 
our reader Eichhorn’s sensible words, that ‘ Agui¬ 
sh ould remain Agur, and belong to the wise men 
of the old world of whom history gives us no 
further information,’ and with him deprecate 
‘ spinning a long thread of tedious conjectures 
about a name which do not advance us an inch 


in our insight into the literature of the old world, 
or any profitable learning.’ As little to the pur¬ 
pose is the fancy of Doderlein that the opening 
part of ch. xxx. is a dialogue : that Ithiel is a 
heathen ; Agur a much valued servant of Ithiel, 
to whom, as his master, his prayer (v. 7-9) is 
addressed. We can say no more than that Agur 
was an unknown Hebrew sage, the teacher of Ithiel 
and Ucal—names from which also many unprofit¬ 
able speculations have been built—and that he lived 
subsequently to the reign of Flezekiah. [Agur.] 

Lemuel—‘to God,’ ‘devoted to God,’ after the 

analogy of Num. iii. 24 (Pusey)—may cer¬ 
tainly be regarded as a figurative name descriptive 
of an ideal king, ‘a monarch as he should be’ 
(Ewald, Eichhorn ; cf. Pusey, Led. on Daniel , p. 
xiii., note 1, p. 323, note 5). [Lemuel.] 

The alphabetical lay which concludes the whole 
belongs probably to the latest period of Plebrew 
poetry, and can. hardly be placed higher than the 
7th century. Its style and language sufficiently 
distinguish it from the words of Lemuel, with 
which it has been sometimes confounded. 

The results of our inquiry may be thus summed 
up. The nucleus of the book is the larger collec¬ 
tion of proverbs (x.-xxii. 16). These may be safely 
regarded as really what they profess to be, ‘ the 
proverbs of Solomon.’ Whether they were ar¬ 
ranged as we now have them and published by 
him, there is not sufficient evidence to determine. 
It is probable, however, that the collection was 
either contemporaneous with, or not long subse¬ 
quent to him. The greater part of the hortatory 
introduction (i.-ix.) may also be, with great proba¬ 
bility, ascribed to Solomon, though we incline to 
the belief that its present form is due to a later 
compiler, who collected the admonitions of the 
wise king, and prefixed them to his book of pro¬ 
verbs. The same author also appears to have 
added the appendix (xxii. 17; xxiv. 22), containing 
proverbs of which Solomon was not the author, 
and after this had been closed the few supple¬ 
mentary sayings (xxiv. 23-34). The time when 
this was done cannot be fixed, but there are cogent 
arguments in favour of a late date. The second 
collection, as its name declares, was formed by 
the scribes of Flezekiah, circa 7 2 5 c * The 
two last chapters contain compositions of the 
dates and authors of which nothing certain can 
now be known. They belong to the latest period 
of Hebrew literature. 

It will not be worth while to enumerate the 
many and widely varying theories of recent critics 
as to the dates of the composition of the different 
parts of this book, and the time when it assumed its 
present form. One or two of the most character¬ 
istic may be specified. Suffice it to say that Ewald 
would place the publication of x.-xxii. 16 about 
two centuries after Solomon, and i.-ix. in the first 
half of the 7th century. Not much later the 
second collection of proverbs, xxv.-xxix., was 
added, the sections xxii. 17-xxiv. being due to 
the same compiler. Hitzig, on the contrary, views 
i.-ix. as the earliest part of the book ; x.-xxii. 16, 
and xxviii. 17-xxix., being added about 750 B. C. 
Twenty-five years later Hezekiah’s collection fol¬ 
lowed ; the gaps being filled up and the volume 
completed by some unknown compiler at a later 
period. The theory of Delitzsch (Herzog., Rncyclop.^ 
‘ Spriiche’) is marked by more calm sense. Rightly 
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regarding x.-xxii. 16 as the kernel of the book, 
and mainly composed by Solomon, he divides the 
whole into two portions—(i.), i.-xxiv. 22 put forth 
in the time of Jehoshaphat; the introduction (i.-ix.) 
and appendix (xxii. 16-xxiv. 22) being written by 
the compiler, whom he regards as ‘ a highly gifted 
didactic poet, and an instrument of the spirit of 
revelationand (2.), xxiv. 23-xxxi., published in 
the reign of Hezekiah; the introductory and closing 
portions (xxiv. 23-34, and xxx. xxxi.) being set 
on either side of the collection of Solomon’s pro¬ 
verbs to serve as a kind of foil. Our space forbids 
our particularising the theories of Umbreit, Keil, 
Bertheau, etc. 

Commentaries. —Perhaps the most comprehen¬ 
sive commentary ever attempted on this book is 
that of the Jesuit De Salazar (2 vols. fol., Par. 
1619-21), containing a literal, moral, and allego¬ 
rical exposition of the text. Other Romanist com¬ 
mentaries deserving mention are those of Jansenius 
(Louvain 1568), and Maldonatus (Par. 1643). 
From Lutheran divines we have the commen¬ 
taries of Melanchthon, Geier (Lips. 1653)—long 
considered the ablest work existing on the subject— 
and C. B. Michaelis. From those of the Reformed 
Church, that of Munster (Bas. 1525)* Lavater 
(Tigur. 1562), with copious illustrative parallels 
from profane as well as sacred sources; Mercer 
(Genev 1573), showing diligence and learning; and 
Schultens (Lugd. Bat. 1748), with a Latin version 
rather more obscure than the Hebrew, in inter¬ 
preting which the author has given too much weight 
to supposed Arabic derivations. Of later com¬ 
mentaries that of Umbreit (1826) is sound and 
sensible, and specially valuable for indicating the 
points of contact with the genuine wisdom of the 
last. The Latin notes of Maurer are clear and 
scholarlike. The translation and introductory dis¬ 
sertations of Ewald {Poet. Buck ., t. ii.) need no 
commendation here. The student may also be 
referred to the works of Hitzig, Bertheau {Kurzg. 
Ex. Hdbch .), Eichel in Mendelssohn’s Bible (ex¬ 
cellent), Lowenstein, Moses Stuart, as well as the 
introductions of Carpzov, Eichhorn, De Wette, 
Bertholdt, Keil, Bleek, and Rosenmuller’s Scholia. 
The comments of Hodgson and Holden are useful 
aids, and that of the Rev. C. Bridges is character¬ 
ised by sound common sense, a vein of fervid piety, 
and rich scriptural illustration, but is devoid of 
philological or exegetical power.—E. V. 

PROVINCE (PO^D; N. T. hrapxla, andLXX.; 

Vulg. Proz’incia). 1. This word, which occurs 
most frequently in the book of Esther, is derived 
from pj, judgment, and is generally applied to the 

Persian satrapies (Esther i. 1, et passim). The 
returning exiles are called ‘ sons of the provinces ’ 
(Ezra ii. 1 ; Neh. vii. 6). It is also used of the 
Babylonian (Ezra iv. 15 ; Dan. iii. 12, ff.) and of 
the Median provinces (Ezra vi. 2), and is applied 
to Elam (Dan. viii. 2), to Egypt (Dan. xi. 24; 
Lam. i. 1), and even apparently to some districts 
of the kingdom of Samaria, in the obscure ex¬ 
pression, * young men of the princes of the pro¬ 
vinces ’ (1 Kings xx. passim). The word is also 
twice used in a general sense in Eccles. ii. 8; 
v. 8. 

In Esther i. 1, the kingdom of Ahasuerus is 
said to consist of 127 provinces, and as the number 
of satrapies in the Persian empire was only 20 


(Herod, iii. 95), it is clear that the provinces were 
subdivisions of satrapies under governors who were 
subordinate to the satraps. The nnQ or governor 

(N. T. ifye/jubv ; Luther, Landpjleger ) of a province 
seems to have stood in nearly the same relat on to 
the satrap (JDTlLr'nN ; Luther, Landvogt; Esther 

viii. 9), as the procurator of a Roman province 
(A. V. governor) did to the proconsul (A. V. 
Deputy ; Procurator). Thus both Zerubbabel 
and Nehemiah, who were sub-prefects of Judaea 
(Haggai i. 14; Ezra ii. 63, etc.), had to submit 
to the counsels and decisions of the satrap of the 
district beyond the Euphrates [Tatnai], who, on 
important occasions, was advised by a council of 
assessors (Neh. iv. 7), and who could appeal for 
a ratification of his acts to the three superior 
ministers (of whom Daniel was one; Dan. vi. 
3), or to the great king himself (Ezra v.) The 
title of the ‘ governor ’ was Tirshatha, a Persian 
word meaning 4 the dreaded ’ (cf. Gestrenger Herr , 
Gesen. s. v.) The various particulars respecting 
the management of Persian provinces which we 
learn from the Book of Esther may all be corro¬ 
borated by the statements of Herodotus and Xeno¬ 
phon [Governor, vol. ii. p. 166; Achashdar- 
penim, etc.] 

2. In the N. T. the word lirapxla occurs but 
twice—Acts xxiii. 34 ; xxv. 1—being there applied 
to Cilicia and Judcea ; but, as we shall see, a study 
of the manner in which the Roman provinces were 
organised will confirm in a very remarkable manner 
the accuracy and trustworthiness of St. Luke. 

Strabo, in the locus classicus respecting this sub¬ 
ject, informs us that Augustus, on coming to the 
empire, divided all the provinces into two classes. 
For his own management he reserved all those 
half-civilised and disturbed districts which needed 
the protection of military garrisons, and these were 
called provincice Cccsaris , or imperatorice, and were 
governed by a prseses or legatus (rjyepubp) and by 
procurators ( 8 ioikt)tclL ). To the care of the senate 
he delivered the peaceful provinces (‘inermes 
prov.’), which required an easier government, and 
were called semitorice or populares , two of which 
were governed by proconsuls {clpOuttcltol) and ten 
by pro-praetors [aPTi-crTpaTrjyot), and which were 
hence distinguished as viraTiKal and arpox^yiKal 
(Strabo, xvii. 840, cf. Suet. Octav. 47; Dio Cass, 
liii. 12). Now, the word apOuTrarot, with the verb 
avdvTrcLTeijio, occurs three times in the N. T.—viz., 
in Acts xix. 38, of Asia Minor; in Acts xiii. 7, 8, 
of Cyprus, where Sergius Paulus was proconsul; 
and in Acts xviii. 12, of Achaia, where Gallio was 
proconsul. The A. V. renders it by £ deputy,’ a 
word they may have chosen, not (as has been 
suggested) from some doubt as to the accuracy of 
the term 4 proconsul ’ in the two latter cases, but 
as Professor Plumptre has pointed out, from the 
use of the title in Queen Elizabeth’s time of 4 Lord 
Depuly of Ireland.’ Grotius, Hammond, and 
other commentators, distinctly impugned the ac¬ 
curacy of St. Luke ; because in the lists of the 
provinces given by Strabo and Dio Cassius, both 
Cyprus and Achaia are assigned to the emperor, 
and therefore could not have been governed by 
proconsuls, but by legati or procurators. A little 
more diligent research turned the historical error 
into an 4 undesigned coincidence ’ with fact. For 
Dio Cassius (liii. 12, liv. 4) distinctly adds that Cyprus 
afterwards became a senatorial province, since 
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it was given to the senate with Gallia Narbonensis ' 
in exchange for Dalmatia (Bishop Marsh, Lee- j 
tures, p. 85). There is similar evidence respecting ! 
Achaia. In the original division (Dio Cass., liii. 
12) it had been assigned to the senate, but on the 
growth of various complaints, Tiberius took it 
under his own care (Tac. Ann. i. 76), and it was 
then governed by a legatus; it was, however, in 
the reign of Claudius that St. Paul visited Achaia, 
and Claudius, as we find from a notice fortunately 
preserved by Suetonius {Claud. 25), restored both it 
and Macedonia to the senate. That Gallio—the 
‘ dulcis Gallio’ of his brother Seneca’s affectionate 
address—was proconsul of Achaia at this time is 
indisputable (Tac. Ann. xv. 73; xvi. 17; Sen. 
Nat. Quce.t. pref. 4, etc.) The statements of his¬ 
torians are confirmed in the case of Cyprus by 
other and unsuspicious evidence. Both in inscrip¬ 
tions (Boeckh, No. 2632; Gruter, ccclx. 3 ; Brotier 
in Tac. xii. 45) and on coins of the period (Aker- 
man, Numism. Jllust. of the N. T., p. 41) the pro- 
consuls of Cyprus have recorded their dignity. 
To avoid all chance of error, it should be observed 
that, although of the senatorial provinces Asia 
and Africa were alone necessarily governed by men 
of proconsular rank, yet the governors of all th6se 
provinces were called proconsuls, as is expressly 
asserted by Dio Cassius (liii. 13. vSee Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, i. p. 154, where 
the original passages are given at length). It is 
to be regretted that the extreme accuracy with 
which these terms, ijyejjLcov and dvdvir aros, are used 
in the N. T., in spite of the complex arrangements 
of the Roman provincial system, is obscured in the 
A. V. by the vague renderings ‘governor’ and 
‘ deputy.’ The word praetor {arpaTTjyds) does not 
occur in the N. T. except as the ambitious title 
assumed by the duumviri (A. V. ‘magistrates’) 
of the colony of Philippi (Acts xvi. 20), who also 
have their attendant lictors {pafidovxoi, id.) The 
‘chiefs of Asia’ (’ AtrLapxoi), mentioned in Acts 
xix. 31, had an office very similar to that of the 
Roman sediles, and were the presidents of the public 
games. For further information on the manner 
in which the provinces were organized, see Walther, 
Gesch. der Rom. Rechis; Merival, Roman Empire, 
ch. xxxi. ; Diet, of Antiquities, p. 967 ; Winer, s. v. 
Landpfleger., etc.—F. W. F. 

PRUNING-HOOK, only used in the plural, 
nVlDTD (Is. ii. 4; xviii. 5 ; Joel iii. (iv.) 10; Mic. 

iv. 3), from “IDT, to prune the vine (cf. Lev. xxv. 3, 
4 ; Is. v. 6). In the LXX. it is always rendered 
dpiirava, and the alternative rendering of the A. V. 
is ‘ scythes but Gesenius and other lexicographers 
support the usual translation, which is that also of 
the Vulgate, ‘falces.’—E. V. 

PSALMODY is the singing of sacred songs as 
an act of worship. In this article we shall speak 
only of its use in public worship, and we shall use 
the term in its most inclusive sense. The simple 
idea of psalmody is the expression of religious 
feeling in lyrical poetry and in musical cadence. 
Rhythmical song seems to be the instinctive utter¬ 
ance of all strong emotion. Savage nations express 
themselves in language of natural poetry, uttered 
in the cadence of a rude chant or musical recitative. 
In worship, the use of poetry and music is coeval 
with society (Plato, de Legib. , lib. iii., c. 15 ; Lowth’s 
Heb. Poeiiy, lect. 1). Homer wrote hymns to the 


gods ; Orpheus was a priest-musician—the tamer 
and sanctifier by his lyre of whatever was rude and 
godless. The muses were chiefly employed in the 
service of the gods (Phurnutus, denatura deorum, p. 
157, ed. Gale), from which some of them— ex. gr., 
Melpomene, Terpsichore, Polymnia—derived their 
names. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us that a chief 
part of the worship of the Egyptians consisted in 
singing hymns to their gods—‘ First, a singer goes 
before, bringing forth some one thing of the sym¬ 
bols of music ; and they say that he ought to take 
two books out of those of Hermes, the one contain¬ 
ing the hymns of the gods, the other the method 
of a royal life . . . . There are ten things which 
are suitable to the honour of their gods, and com¬ 
prise the Egyptian religion, viz., sacrifices, first- 
fruits, hymns, prayers, shows, feasts, and such like 
things’ {Stromata, lib. vi., p. 633, ed. Paris). 
Porphyry confirms this—The Egyptians, he says, 
devote ‘ the day to the worship of their gods ; in 
which three or four times, viz., morning and even¬ 
ing, noon and sunsetting, they sing hymns unto 
them’ {DeAbstinent., lib. iv., sec. 8). Concerning 
the Indians he says, ‘ they spend the greatest part 
of the day and night in prayers and hymns to the 
gods ’ {ibid., sec. 12, see also sec. 18 ; also Vita 
Pythag., p. 200, ed. Cantab.) A remarkable pas¬ 
sage occurs in the writings of Arrianus the stoic 
philosopher. ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ we are intelligent crea¬ 
tures, what else should we do, both in public and 
private, than to sing a hymn to the Deity, to speak 
well of him, and give thanks unto him ? Should we 
not, whether digging or ploughing, or eating, sing 
a hymn to God?’ etc. (Arrian, Epictet., lib. i. c. 
16; also lib: iii. c. 26). Herodotus tells us that 
Homer got great credit for composing hymns 
to the gods {de vita Homeri, c. 9). Rewards 
were given in the Pythian games to those who 
sung the best hymns to the gods (Pausanias in 
Phocicis, lib. x.) The apostate Julian recom¬ 
mends that many of the excellent hymns to the 
gods be committed to memory, most of which he 
says were composed by the gods; some few by 
men inspired by a divine spirit {Opera, p. 551, ed. 
Paris). Sacred song, therefore, is no peculiarity 
of revealed religion. It rests upon deep instincts 
of human nature, perhaps of all intelligent moral 
nature, for at the creation ‘ the morning stars sang 
together for joy ;’ at the nativity, angelic song was 
heard by the shepherds of Bethlehem ; and in the 
final heaven both angels and redeemed men are 
represented as singing rapturous songs before the 
throne. 

In defining sacred song as the utterance of strong 
emotion, we do not restrict it to praise, although 
praise is the most natural and prominent form of 
it. Deep sorrow and earnest prayer may also find 
their fitting expression in musical song. Augustine 
thus defines the more technical and Christian con¬ 
ception of a hymn : ‘ Hymnus est cantus cum laude 
Dei; si cantus est et non laudas Deum, non dicis 
hymnum ; si laudas aliquid quod non pertinet ad 
laudem Dei, non dicis hymnum,’ Ps. 148. Church 
song is restricted to lyrical poetry, for this alone 
can express the consentaneous emotion of a con¬ 
gregation. It excludes, therefore, didactic poetry, 
which expounds doctrines, or analyses feelings, or 
inculcates duties ; and it excludes dramatic poetry, 
which expresses passion by action. It is also more 
than mere lyrical poetry : it is lyrical poetry which 
assumes the pure truth of God, and gives expression 
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to the deep religious feeling which it excites. A 
hymn is an outburst of religious life. 

In its form, worship-song may be either rhyth¬ 
mical or metrical; the former was its primitive and 
more uncultured form ; the latter is its subsequent 
and more artistic form. The former is exemplified 
in the Hebrew psalms and the Greek Christian 
hymns ; the latter in the Latin hymns of Ambrose 
and Gregory, and in the subsequent hymnology of 
the Western Church. Each of course requires a 
corresponding form of music — the rhythmical 
hymn, a musical and ad libitum recitative, closing 
with a cadence, technically known as a * chant; ’ 
the metrical hymn, a metrical tune. The anthem 
differs from both, in that it consists of certain 
rhythmical or metrical words set to specific music, 
which seeks to bring out their special emphasis, 
and is incapable of being used to any other. The 
anthem is, characteristically, the performance of 
choirs, and not the worship of the congregation. 
In public worship, sacred song may be either the 
singing of a choir to which the congregation are 
auditors, or the united act of the entire body of 
worshippers, the choir and organ simply leading 
and accompanying it. Without denying to the 
former the character of worship, it is obvious that 
it is worship only in a very restricted and imper¬ 
fect sense. It is worship of a much higher and 
catholic character for the whole congregation to 
unite in the utterance of religious feeling. Hence, 
as a rule, no composition should be allowed in 
congregational worship too artistic or too intricate 
for congregational use. On the other hand, every 
kind of composition is legitimate that a congrega¬ 
tion can use, and through which it can express the 
emotions of its spiritual life. Neither rhythmical 
psalm nor metrical hymn has any natural or legis¬ 
lative prerogative or sacredness in the church of 
God. 

The manner of singing, again, whether unisonal, 
as in the early church, or in part harmony as in 
the modern church ; whether antiphonal, between 
choir and congregation, or between one part of the 
congregation and another, as in many of the Jewish 
psalms, or universal and continuous by the whole 
congregation, is immaterial, so long as the best 
expression of religious feeling is secured. 

In the Bible, the use and importance of sacred 
song are fully recognised, and large provision for 
it is made. The earliest fragment of song in the 
Bible is not sacred. Lamech expresses himself in 
a snatch of song which has all the characteristics of 
later temple poetry. 

The Jews seem almost to have restricted their 
use of poetry and music to divine worship, probably 
because their theocracy so identified their national 
and their religious life, as that the expression of 
the one was the expression of the other. Music 
and song were joined in holy marriage, and pre¬ 
sented themselves hand in hand to worship before 
the Lord. 

The first record of Hebrew worship-song is the 
great outburst of the newly liberated life of the 
people on the borders of the Red Sea, where 
Miriam provided for the expression of their praise 
in her magnificent song. This is the earliest speci¬ 
men of choral song that the world possesses. It 
was evidently sung antiphonally—Miriam and the 
women on the one side, answered by Moses and 
the men on the other. 

We have minute accounts of the musical service 


of the Tabernacle and of the Temple, as arranged 
by David and Solomon ; and especially of the 
great musical celebration at the dedication of the 
latter, when we are told that Jehovah especially re¬ 
sponded to the invocation of worshipping song (2 
Chron. v. 12-14). 

Beyond all question the Temple-service was the 
most magnificent choral worship that the world 
has seen. On great occasions the choir consisted 
of 4000 singers and players (1 Chron. xxiii. 5 ; 
xxv.) ; the statements of Josephus ( Antiq . viii. 3) 
are evidently greatly exaggerated. Its psalmody 
would consist, first, of such compositions as had 
been written by Moses and others, with those of 
David, Asaph, etc. Some of David’s early psalms 
seem to have been adapted for Temple use (comp. 
Ps. xviii. with 2 Sam. xxii.) Others were doubtless 
composed specially for it. Hence most of David’s 
psalms, in the collection of Hebrew poetry so desig¬ 
nated, are inscribed ‘To the chief musician.’ 
From time to time fresh contributions of sacred 
song would be made. As we possess it, the book 
of Psalms was certainly not the Temple psalter. 
It is a collection, or rather a combination of four or 
five separate collections, of Ilebrew poetry, of long 
and gradual accumulation, containing the Temple 
psalms, but containing, also, many pieces neither 
meant nor fitting to be sung. Hence the ritual 
and religious absurdity of singing indiscriminately 
through the whole. Hippolytus, writing in the 
3d century, assigns the various authorship of the 
collection as a reason why no author’s name is 
affixed to it (Plippolytus on the Psalms , quoted by 
Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind , vol. i. p. 
458 ; see also ibid. , vol. ii. p. 176 ; Joseph. Antiq. 
vii. 12. 3). 

From the structure of some of the psalms, as 
well as from some expressions contained in them, 
it is certain that they were sung antiphonally, pro¬ 
bably by two choirs responding to each other. 
Some of the psalms, the 24th for instance, were 
evidently alternated between the priest and the 
people. Among the various suppositions concern¬ 
ing the meaning of the word ‘ selah ;’ one is that it 
is the sign of a great chorus shout of the people. 
See also 1 Sam. xviii. 6 ; Neh. ix. ; Ezra iii. 10 ; 
Is. vi. 1-3 ; Bishop Lowth on Hebrew Poetry, lect. 
xix. ; Wheatley on the Common Prayer , ch. iii., 
sec. 9. 

From 1 Chron. xxv. 7 it appears that church 
music was formally taught in the Jewish schools. 

That Jewish song was celebrated throughout the 
East, is implied in the ironical request of the Baby¬ 
lonians, that their poor captives would * sing them 
one of the songs of Zion. ’ 

It is to be observed that the singing of the 
Temple was no part of the Levitical ritual ; it was 
a fitting worship, independent of the specific eco¬ 
nomy with which it was connected. It has, there¬ 
fore, a certain permanent authority as a scriptural 
precedent of worship song. 

Concerning the music used in the Jewish 
Temple we have no certain traditions. The very 
meaning of the musical accents in the book of 
Psalms is unknown. Carl Engel [Music of the most 
Ancient Nations, ch. vi.) supposes that the musical 
system of the Hebrews, as indeed of all the East, 
was derived from the Assyrians, concerning whose 
musical knowledge, hitherto unsuspected, much 
interesting information has been derived from the 
sculptures discovered by Mr. Layard and Mr. 
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Botta. It is probable that David, who was mu¬ 
sician as well as poet, composed music for the 
use of his Psalms in public worship. From the 
structure of Hebrew poetry this would neces¬ 
sarily be a musical recitative, or * chant; ’ and as 
adapted for the use of worshipping thousands, it 
would probably be very simple in character. 
Whether the Jews had any form of written music 
or not, or whether the music of their Temple 
psalms was learnt by the ear, and traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation, is un¬ 
known. Certainly no trace of written music has 
come down to us. It is to be presumed that the 
music originally set to David’s Psalms would be 
perpetuated from age to age; and that therefore 
the music to which our Lord and his disciples sang 
the lesser Ltallel on the 4 night on which he was 
betrayed,’ and the music to which Paul and Silas 
sang their prison songs, would be the old tradi¬ 
tional temple music. The tradition is that the 
Peregrine Tone was the music to which the lesser 
Plallel was sung. All this, however, is pure con¬ 
jecture. There .is not a particle of historical proof 
to throw light upon it. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, considering the dispersions and the unparalleled 
sufferings of the Jews ; and when it is remembered 
that we are equally ignorant of the music of the 
Greeks and the Romans. 

At the dispersion, temple-song ceased. Burney 
says, some Hebrew high-priest being his informant, 

* that all instrumental, and even vocal perform¬ 
ances, have been banished the synagogue ever 
since the destruction of Jerusalem ; that the little 
singing now in use there is an innovation and a 
modern license ; for the Jews, from a passage in 
one of the prophets, think it unlawful, or at least 
unfit, to sing or rejoice before the coming of the 
Messiah, till when they are bound to mourn and 
repent in silence’ {Hist, of Music , vol. i., p. 251). 
It is probable, however, that although at the dis¬ 
persion the temple music was for ever silenced, yet 
that synagogue worship would be speedily restored, 
and that, as far as possible, its services would be 
based upon the old temple prayers and psalms, and 
that the traditional melodies of the latter would be 
sung to them. 

The first recorded uninspired psalmody of the 
synagogue is not earlier than the 10th century, 
when Saadiah Gaon first introduced rhyme into 
Hebrew poetry. On this subject, see Prayers of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Israelites, with English 
translation , by the Rev. D. A. de Sola ; Stein- 
schneider’s Jewish Lit., London 1857; Charisi’s 
Jewish Lit. from the eighth to the eighteenth century, 
ch. xviii. 

No existing Jewish melodies can be proved to be 
of any antiquity, compared with some Christian 
melodies. Purely traditional, their origin is un¬ 
known. The utmost that can be said is, that 
for some four or five centuries they have been 
handed down memoriter. As we possess them 
they are unmistakably modern in their forms ; but 
then it is possible that beneath these modem forms 
there may be a very ancient substance. The Rev. D. 
A. de Sola {Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jeivs) says, that a tradi¬ 
tion exists that the ‘ Birchat Cohanim ’ is identical 
with the melody used in the temple for the blessing 
of the priests (Num. vi. 22-26), and that it is sup¬ 
ported by great probability, almost amounting to 
direct proof. The ‘Song'of Moses’ is also sup¬ 


posed to be the melody sung by Miriam. But this 
is pure conjecture. See also Maimonides, ch. xiv. 
sec. 14; Lightfoot’s Temple Semice; Bingham’s 
Antiquities, vol. xiv. ; Carl Engel’s Music of the 
most Ancient Nations, ch. vi. 

In the N. T. veiy little is said concerning 
sacred song. Matthew and Mark very touchingly 
record the conformity of our Lord, not to any 
divine command, but to a traditional custom, 
when, before going to the Mount of Olives, he 
sang a hymn with his disciples ; probably the usual 
Passover psalms of thanksgiving. In his epistles 
to the Ephesians (v. 19) and to the Colossians (iii. 
16), the apostle Paul recognises and enjoins the use 
of sacred song. So does the apostle James (v. 13). 
Michaelis and others suppose that such passages as 
Acts iv. 24-30 are fragments of apostolic hymns. 
The Apocalypse contains some of the most mag¬ 
nificent bursts of worship song. 

The early Christians used the Jewish psalms in 
their worship, which would almost certainly be 
sung to their traditional temple music. G. B. 
Martini, says {Storia della Musica , t. i. p. 351) : 

‘ This is the Hebrew chant of the psalmodies which 
ever since the time of David and Solomon have 
been transmitted from one generation to another, 
and [therefore] goes beyond the first half of the 
first age of the church. These have not materially 
varied, but have been substantially preserved by 
the Hebrew nation. Is it not, then, sufficient to 
convince us, that the apostles who were born 
Hebrews, brought up in the customs of their 
nation, wont to frequent the temple and engage in 
the prayers and divine praises therein recited, 
should retain the same method and use the same 
chants with which the people used to respond to 
the Levitical choir.’ Fork el {Geschichte der Musik, 
vol. ii. p. 188) says, ‘This mode of reading the 
Scriptures with cantillation or chant has been 
adopted in the Christian church from the Temple, 
and is still preserved in the mode of chanting the 
collects, responses, etc. See also Dr. Saalschtitz, 
Geschichte und Wurdigung der Musik bei den 
Ilebraeru, sec. 61. 

So that while the destruction of the Temple, and 
the dispersion of the Jews suspended Jewish wor¬ 
ship, the singing of the psalms and the traditions 
of their melodies would be preserved in the Chris¬ 
tian church. If, therefore, we possess any vestiges 
of J ewish music at all, they are to be found in the 
Ambrosian or Gregorian tones. The Rev. J. W. 
Blakesley {Four Months in Algeria, p. 36) visited 
a synagogue in Algiers, and was surprised to find 
that ‘ the air to which the Psalms were chanted 
coincided almost exactly with one of the Gregorian 
tones.’ Hardly can we supppse that the early 
Christians either originated a new music, or adopted 
heathen music. 

We have no record of the introduction into the 
Christian church of uninspired hymnody. It would 
be only veiy gradually that Greek hymns, with 
corresponding music, would come into use. At 
first, probably, Christian hymns would be little 
more than centos of the Iiebrew psalms, or evan¬ 
gelical imitations of them, or compositions after 
their model—the angels’ song at the nativity, and 
the songs of Zacharias and Simeon leading the way. 
The earliest Christian hymns seem to have been 
simple glorifications of Christ. 

Eusebius intimates that private individuals wrote 
hymns to Christ as God, which were generally 
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sung (.H '. E., book v., ch. 2S ; vii. 24 ; ii. 17). 
In his letter to Trajan, Pliny says, ‘ the Christians 
are accustomed to sing alternately between them¬ 
selves, and to praise Christ as a God’ (Pliny, Epist , 
lib. x. ep. 39), alluding probably to the ‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis,’ the morning hymn of the early church. 

The earliest extant fragment of Greek hymnody 
is found in the Pedagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Op., pp. 312, 313. Potter’s ed.) Bunsen says, 
however, that this was never used in the public 
worship of the church (Christianity and Mankind , 
vol. ii. p. 156). 

Three early Christian hymns are preserved in 
the venerable Alexandrine MS. as an appendix 
to the O. T. psalms. The first is the morning 
hymn of the primitive church, commencing with 
the introductory verse of the nativity song of the 
angels, hence called the Angelical Doxology. It is 
found in the liturgy of the Greek Church, whence, 
about the year 380, it was transferred by Hilary 
to the communion service of the Latin Church, 
thence again to the communion sendee of the Eng¬ 
lish Church. 

The other two are another short morning hymn 
in which the verse occurs, ‘Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to keep us this day without sin,’ afterwards incor¬ 
porated in the Latin Te Deum; and an evening 
psalm, consisting of a cento of verses of the O. 
T. Psalms. 

Besides these, there is an evening hymn of the 
Greek Christians, W T fxvos too Xu^i ukov, the ‘ Hymn 
of the Kindling of the Lamp,’ corresponding to 
the ‘ Ave Maria’ hymns of Italy ; concerning which 
Basil says, it is ‘ so ancient that he knows not who 
is the author of it’ (Bingham, B. xiii. c. 5, sec. 5, 6). 

The Ter Sanctus, or Seraphic Hymn, also be¬ 
longs to the first three centuries, and is found in 
almost all the ancient liturgies. It is little more 
than the Trisagium of the seraphim in Is. vi.— 
See Palmer’s Orpines Liturgicce , vol. ii. p. 126. 

These are the only fragments of Greek hymnody 
that have been presented to us. Of course they 
are rhythmical, and would require a rhythmical 
tune or chant. Much of early Christian song was 
probably antiphonal; Socrates, H. E., lib. vi. cap. 
8 ; Theodoret, H. E ., lib. ii. cap. 24 ; as also 
Hahn, Ueber den Gesang in der Sy rise hen Kire he, 
P- 54 - 

Th e hymnody of the Syrian churches was much 
more copious. They had an ampler music, and 
poets of higher inspiration. Its invention is attri¬ 
buted by Ephrcem Syrus to the Gnostic Bardesanes. 
Horn, ad Heret., 53, quoted by Dr. Burgess in his 
Introd. to the Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies 
of Ephrcem Syrus , p. 30. Metres were called after 
his name. Next to him as an author of Syrian 
hymnody stands his son Harmonius, who is said 
to have invented new metres. Ephrrem Syrus 
flourished in the .4th century. For an account 
of his contributions, see Burgess’s Metrical Hymns , 
and Introd. The Benedictine preface to the works 
of Ephrcem Syrus, vol. v., says, ‘ While the Greeks 
reduced their sacred hymnology to about eight 
tunes, and to this day confine themselves to these 
limits, the Syrians expatiate on two hundred and 
seventy-five, which their ecclesiastical books exhibit 
here and there, inscribing the proper tunes at the 
beginning of individual hymns.’ The Syrians are 
said to have possessed a hymnology of twelve or 
fourteen thousand hymns. 

Great use was made of hymnody by the early 


heretics;—by the Gnostic Bardesanes, who en¬ 
deavoured to supersede the Hebrew Psalter by 
one of his own, containing also one hundred and 
fifty psalms (Theodoret, Heret Fab. 209) ;—bv 
Paul of Samosata, who largely beguiled the faithful 
by his captivating hymns and music (Euseb. H E., 
lib. vii. cap. 30) ;—by the Donatists in Africa, who 
adapted their hymns to common airs of a wild and 
passionate character, thereby inflaming the enthu¬ 
siasm of the people as with a trumpet (August. 
Confess .) ;—and by Arius, who made the streets of 
Constantinople resound with ballads written to 
well-known and seductive melodies, sung in torch¬ 
light processions. 

Patristic notices of early Christian hymnology 
are very numerous; our limits forbid more than 
mere references to a few in addition to those already 
given. Justin Martyr, Apol. ii.; Tertullian, Apol. 
Contra Gent. , c. 39 ; De A nima , c. 3 ; De Jejunio; 
Cyprian, Epist. ad Donat. ; Origen, Contra Cels ., 
lib. viii. c. 67 ; Eusebius, E. //., lib. ii. c. 17, lib. 
v. c. 28, lib. vii. c. 24, lib. viii. c. 9 ; Apost. Const ., 
lib. xx. c. 57 ; Athanasius, Ep. 7, ad Lcet ; Basil 
in Psabnos; Gregory of Nyssa, Ps. ii. ; Jerome, 
Comm. Eph ., lib. iii. c. 5 ; Epist. 17 ad Marcell. : 
Epist. ad Uxorem , lib. ii. c. 8 ; Ambrose, Hexain ., 
lib. iii. c. 5; Augustine, Confess ., lib. ix. sec. 14, 15, 
31, lib. x. sec. 49, 50; Chrysostom on 4.1st Ps.; 
Hilary, quoted by Bingham, book xiii. c. 5, sec. 7. 
See also Neander. Kurtz, and other church his¬ 
tories ; Milman’s History of Christianity , vol. iii. 
book ii. c. 3, 4 ; Bingham, Orig. Eccl ., book xiv. c. 
2. [Music: Musical Instruments: Psalms.] 
—H. A. 

PSALMS, Book of. This collection of sacred 
poetry received its name, iPaXyuol, in consequence 
of the lyrical character of the pieces of which it 
consists, as intended to be sung to stringed and 
other instruments of music. The word (from 
i/'dXXw, to touch or strike a chord) is thus aptly de¬ 
fined by Gregory of Nyssa (Tract, ii. in Psabnos , 
cap. 3) : paX/xds ianv i] 81a rov opyavov rod 
fj.ov(TLKov peXipbia. Another name, Psalter , was 
given to this book from the Greek 'pdkr'fjpiov, the 
stringed instrument to which its contents were 

originally sung. The Hebrew title D^iiri (Rab¬ 
binic form, with the H elided, or p 5 >n) signi¬ 
fies hymns or praises , and was probably adopted on 
account of the use made of the collection in divine 
service, though only a part can be strictly called 
songs of praise, not a few being lamentations and 
prayers. There is evidently no proper correspond¬ 
ence between the titles in the two languages, though 

each is suitable. The word answering to Q^nn 
is i)p.voi, and not \f/c:\p.ol , which rather corresponds 
to D’HiDTDj lyrical odes —a name which, though so 

plainly appropriate, does not appear to have been 
generally given to the book, at least so far as the 
Hebrew usage can now be ascertained. This is 
the more singular, inasmuch as no fewer than 
sixty-five of the songs distinctly bear the title of 

"llDTD, while only one (Ps. cxlv. 1) is styled i“6nn, 
That the name D V Y)DTD did, however, obtain in 

ancient times, rather than the present title D^HD, 
may be presumed from the use of xf/aX/xoL in the 

Septuagint and the N. T., and of *j J OlOjLo in 
the Peshito. 
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In Ps. Ixxii. 20 we find all the preceding com¬ 
positions (Ps. i.-Ixxii.) styled Prayers of David , 
because many of them are strictly prayers, and 
most, if not all, are pervaded by the spirit and 
tone of supplication or devotion. 

All the best judges—as Lowth, Herder, De 
Wette, Ewald, Tholuck, Delitzsch, and others— 
pronounce the poetry of the Psalms to be of the 
lyric order. 4 They are,’ says De Wette ( Einleit - 
ung in die Psalmen* p. 2), ‘lyric in the proper 
sense ; for among the Hebrews, as among the 
ancients generally, poetry, singing, and music were 
united, and the inscriptions to most of the Psalms 
determine their connection with music, though in 
a way not always intelligible to us. Also as works 
of taste these compositions deserve to be called 
lyric. The essence of lyric poetry is the immediate 
expression of feeling; and feeling is the sphere in 
which most of the Psalms move. Pain, grief, fear, 
hope, joy, trust, gratitude, submission to God, 
everything that moves and elevates the heart, is 
expressed in these songs. Most of them are the 
lively effusions of the excited susceptible heart, the 
fresh offspring of inspiration and elevation of 
thought; while only a few are spiritless imitations 
and compilations, or unpoetic forms of prayer, 
temple hymns, and collections of proverbs.’ For 
fuller information on this subject, see Poetry. 

Titles. —All the Psalms, except thirty-four, 
bear superscriptions. According to some there are 
only twenty-five exceptions, since they reckon 

as a title in all the Psalms which commence 
with it. To each composition that has no title, 
the Talmud ( Babyl . Cod. Avoda Sarah , fol. 24, 
col. 2) gives the name KDirP Orphan 

Psalm . 

The authority of the titles is a matter of doubt. 
By most of the ancient critics they were considered 
genuine, and of equal authority with the Psalms 
themselves, while most of the moderns reject them 
wholly or in part. They were wholly rejected at 
the close of the 4th century by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, one of the ablest and most judicious 
of ancient interpreters (Rosenmiiller, /list. Inter - 
pretationis Librorum Sacrorum , P. iii. p. 256). 
On the other hand it deserves to be noticed that 
they are substantially received by Tholuck, Iieng- 
stenburg, and Delitzsch in their works on the 
Psalms. Of the antiquity of the inscriptions there 
can be no question, for they are found in the Sept. 
They are supposed to be even much older than 
this version, since they were no longer intelligible 
to the translator, who often makes no sense of 
them. Their obscurity might, however, have been 
owing not so much to their antiquity as to the 
translator’s residence in Egypt, and consequent 
ignorance of the psalmody of the temple-service 
in Jerusalem. At any rate the appearance of the 
titles in the Sept, can only prove them to be about 
as ancient as the days of Ezra. Then it is argued 
by many that they must be as old as the Psalms 
themselves, since it is customary for Oriental poets 
to prefix titles to their songs. Instances are found 
in Arabic poems, but these are very unlike the 
Hebrew inscriptions. Much more important traces 
of the custom appear in Is. xxxviii. 9, in Hab. iii. 


* Of this valuable Einleitung a translation, rather 
too free to be faithful, is given in the American , 
Biblical Repository , vol. iii. 


1, and in 2 Sam. i. 17, 18 (Tholuck’s Psalmen , p. 

xxiv. ) The other instances commonly appealed 
to in Exod. xv. I ; Deut. xxxi. 30; Judg. v. 1 ; 2 
Sam. xxii. 1, furnish no evidence, since they are 
not proper titles of the songs so much as brief 
statements connecting them with the narrative. 
But in 2 Sam. xxiii. I, and Num. xxiv. 3, there is 
strong proof of the usage, if, with Tholuck, we 
take the verses as inscriptions, and not as integral 
parts of the songs, which most hold them justly to 
be from their poetical form. 

The following considerations militate against the 
authority of the titles. 1. The analogy between 
them and the subscriptions to the Apostolical 
Epistles. The latter are now universally rejected : 
why not the former? 2. The Greek and Syriac 
versions exhibit them with great and numerous 
variations, often altering the Hebrew (as in Ps. 
xxvii.), and sometimes giving a heading where 
the Hebrew has none (as in Ps. xciii.-xcvii.) 
Would the ancient translators have taken such 
liberties, or could such variations have arisen, if 
the titles had been considered sacred like the 
Psalms themselves ? At any rate the existence 
of these glaring variations is sufficient to induce a 
distrust of the titles in their present form, even 
though they had been once sanctioned by inspired 
authority. If ever Ezra settled them, the variations 
in versions and manuscripts (Eichhorn’s Einleitung, 
iii., pp. 490, 495) have tended since then to make 
them doubtful. 3. The inscriptions are occasion¬ 
ally at variance with the contents of the Psalms. 
Sometimes the author is incorrectly given, as when 
David is named over Psalms referring to the capti¬ 
vity, as in Ps. xiv. 7 ; xxv. 22 ; li. 20, 21 ; lxix. 
36. It is possible, however, as Tholuck thinks, 
that these references to the exile were added during 
that period to the genuine text of the royal singer. 
Others, as Calvin and Hengstenberg, with far less 
probability, take these passages in a figurative or 
spiritual sense. Also Ps. cxxxix. cannot well be 
David’s, for its style is not free from Chaldaisms. 
Then sometimes the occasion is incorrectly specified, 
as in Ps. xxx., unless indeed this refers to the dedi¬ 
cation of the site of the Temple (1 Chron. xxii. 1), 
as Rosenmiiller, Tholuck, and Hengstenberg 
think after Venema. 

On the whole, as the result of this investigation, 
it seems the part of sober criticism to receive the 
titles as historically valid, except when we find 
strong internal evidence against them. 

The design of these inscriptions is to specify 
either the author, or the chief singer (never the 
latter by name, except in Ps. xxxix.), or the his¬ 
torical subject or occasion, or the use, or the style 
of poetry, or the instrument and style of music. 
Some titles simply designate the author, as in Ps. 

xxv. , while others specify several of the above par¬ 
ticulars, as in Ps. li. The longest and fullest title 
of all is prefixed to Ps. lx., where we have the 
author, the chief musician (not by name), the his¬ 
torical occasion (comp. 2 Sam. viii.), the use or 
design, the style of poetry, and the instrument or 
style of music. It is confessedly very difficult, if 
not impossible, to explain all the terms employed 
in the inscriptions ; and hence critics have differed 
exceedingly in their conjectures. The difficulty, 
arising no doubt from ignorance of the Temple 
music, was felt, it would seem, as early as the age of 

I the Septuagint; and it was felt so much by the 
translators of our A. V., that they generally re- 
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tained the Hebrew words, even though Luther had 
set the example of translating them to the best of 
his ability, ft is worth observing that the difficulty 
appears to have determined Coverdale, 1535, to 
omit nearly all except names of authors ; thus in 
Ps. lx., which is lix. in his version, he gives only 
—a Psalme of David. 

Of the terms left untranslated or obscure in our 
Bible, it may be well to offer some explanation in 
this place, taking them in alphabetical order for 
the sake of convenience. On this subject most 
commentators offer instruction, but the reader may 
especially consult Rosenmuller, Scholia in Comp. 
Redacta, vol. iii. 14-22 ; De Wette, Commentar 
iibcr die Psalmen, pp. 27-37 ; Ewald, Poet. Bucher , 

i. 169-180, 195 ; and Davidson, Introduction. 

Aijeleth shahar , 'inDH hind of the morn¬ 

ing — i. e., the sun, or the dawn of day. This occurs 
only in Ps. xxii., where we may best take it to 
designate a song, perhaps commencing with these 
words, or bearing this name, to the melody of 
which the psalm was to be sung. So most of the 
ablest critics after Aben-Ezra. Yet Tholuck and 
Hengstenberg, after Luther, suppose it to denote 
the subject of the psalm, meaning David himself, 
or typically the Messiah. 

Alamoth , Ps. xlvi., probably signifies 

virgins, and hence denotes music for female voices, 
soprano or treble. So Gesenius, Delitzsch, and 
Hengstenberg, after Gusset, who, in Comment. 

Ling. Hebr . sub voce d by, explains it —vox 
clara et acuta , quasi virginum (see below under 
Sheminith). _ . 

Al-taschith, nnCTT/frs, destroy thou not, is found 
over Ps. lvii. lviii. lix. lxxv., and signifies, by 
general consent, some well-known ode beginning 
with the expression, to the tune of which these 
compositions were to be sung. 

Degrees, the ascents , appears over fifteen 

Psalms (cxx.-cxxxiv.), called Songs of Degrees, and 
has been explained in various ways, of which the 
following are the chief. 1. The ancients under¬ 
stood by it stairs or steps , as appears from the 
Sept, version of the title, cpdr) rCov avaftadgL&v, and 
the Vulgate, carmen graduum , song of the steps ; 
and in accordance with this, Jewish writers relate 
(Mishna, Sucah, cap. v. 4), that these fifteen Psalms 
were sung on fifteen steps (one on each), leading 
from the court of the women to the court of Israel. 
This explanation is now exploded, though Fiirst, 
in his Concordance , sanctions it. 2. Luther, whom 
Tholuck is inclined to follow, renders the title a 
song in the higher choir, supposing the Psalms to 
have been sung from an elevated place or ascent, 
or with elevated voice. 3. Gesenius and De 
Wette think the name refers to a peculiar rhythm 
in these songs, by which the sense advances by 
degrees, and so ascends from clause to clause. Thus 
in Ps. cxxi.— 

1. I will lift up my eyes to the hills, 

From whence cometh ?ny help. 

2. My help cometh from the Lord, 

The maker of heaven and earth. 

3. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved, 

Thy keeper will not slumber: 

4. Behold, he will neither slumber nor sleep, 

The keeper of Israel. 


5. Jehovah is thy keeper', 

Jehovah , thy shade on thy right hand. 

* * * * 

7. Jehovah will keep thee from all evil, 

lie will keep thy soul : 

8. Jehovah will keep thy going out and thy com- 

in, 

From this time even for evermore. 

To this very ingenious explanation it is objected, 
that this rhythm by gradation (as De Wette calls it) 
is not at all obvious in the structure of most of 
these songs, and therefore could hardly suggest the 
name. 4. According to the most prevalent and 
probable opinion, the title signifies song of the as¬ 
cents, or pilgrim song, meaning a song composed 
for, or sung during, the journeyings of the people 
up to Jerusalem, either as they returned from 
Babylon, or as they statedly repaired to the 
national solemnities. So Herder ( Geist der Ebr. 
Poesie, ii. 353-357), Ewald (Poet. Bucher, i. 195), 
Hengstenberg and Hupfeld. Journeys to Jeru¬ 
salem are generally spoken of as ascents, on account 
of the elevated situation of the city and temple (see 
Ezra vii. 9, and especially Ps. cxxii. 4). This ex¬ 
planation of the name is favoured by the brevity 
and the contents of these songs, and by the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, who ren¬ 
der by avafidaeis. 

Eduth, see below under Shushan. 

Gittith, JTTUr:, appears over Ps. viii. lxxxi. 
lxxxiv., and is of very uncertain meaning, though 
not improbably it signifies an instrument or tune 
brought from the city of Gath. So Rosenmiiller, 
De Wette, Ewald, Hengstenberg, and Delitzsch. 
In the opinion of not a few the word comes from 
DU, •winepress, and denotes either an instrument or 
a melody used in the vintage. So the Sept, ren¬ 
ders it vrckp rCov XtjvQv. Gesenius in his Thesaurus, 
and Fiirst in his Lexicon, prefer other explanation^ 
[Musical Instruments]. 

Iliggaion, jVjn, is found in Ps. ix. 16, and 
probably means either musical sound, according 
to the opinion of most, and the Sept, ipdr ); or medi¬ 
tation according to Tholuck and Hengstenberg 
(see more below, under Selah). 

Jeduthun, jlJTlT, is found over Ps. xxxix. lxii. 
Ixxvii., and is generally taken for the name of 
choristers descended from Jeduthun, of whom we 
read in 1 Chron. xxv. t, 3, as one of David’s three 
chief musicians or leaders of the Temple music. 
This use of the name Jeduthun for Jeduthunites is 
just like the well-known use of Israel for the 
Israelites. It is most probable that in Ps. xxxix. 
Jeduthun himself is meant, and not his family. So 
Rosenmiiller and Hengstenberg [Jeduthun]. 

Jonath-elcm-rechokim, D'pm JOT, the mute 

dove among strangers, found only over Ps. lvi., 
may well denote the subject of the song—viz., 
David himself, 4 when the Philistines took him in 
Gath ; ’ or it is the name or commencement of an 
ode to the air of which this psalm was sung, as Dr. 
Davidson thinks, who translates it dove of the dis¬ 
tant terebinths. 

Leannoth, DOT?, in the title of Ps. lxxxviii. 
means to sing or respond, denoting that it was to 
be recited in the way described. 

Mahalath, D^TO, occurs in Ps. liii. and 
Lxxxviii., and denotes, according to some, a sort of 
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flute, according to Gesenius in his Thesaurus, a 
harp, but in the opinion of Fiirst, a tune, named from 
the first word of some popular song. Upon Maha- 
lath Leannoth, Ps. lxxxviii., is accordingly a direc¬ 
tion to chant it to the instrument or tune called 
mahalath. . 

Maschil, is found in the title of thirteen 

psalms. According to De Wette, Delitzsch, and 
others, it means a poem, so called either for its 
skilful composition or for its wise and pious strain. 
The common interpretation, which Gesenius, Tho- 
luck, and Hengstenberg favour, makes it a didactic 

poem, from to teach or make wise. There 

seems very little to choose between the two 
opinions. 

Michtam, DfDD, is prefixed to Ps. xvi., lvi.-lx., 
and is subject to many conjectures. Many, after 
Aben-Ezra, derive it from DD 3 , gold, and under¬ 
stand a golden psalm, so called either on account 
of its excellence, or because written in goldett letters. 
Hengstenberg understands mystery, and supposes 
that these psalms, more than others, have a deep 
or occult sense. Others, after the Sept., which 
gives (TTrfKoypa(f>la, fancy that the word means a 
poem engraved on a pillar or monument. But the 
true explanation is most likely that offered by 
Gesenius, De Wette, Rosenmiiller, and Delitzsch, 
who hold DDDD to be only another form of 3D3D, 
by the familiar interchange of the kindred letters D 
and 3 , and to signify a writing or poem. It is 
actually found in this form over Hezekiah’s song 
in Is. xxxviii. 9. 

Muth-labben (Ps. ix.) presents a perfect riddle, 
owing to the ntrious readings of MSS., and the 
contradictory conjectures of the learned. Besides 

the common reading JTlET^, upon death to the 
son (or, death 7nakes white: so Delitzsch), we have 

and D'lD^y, the same word that is used in 

Ps. xlvi. (see above, Alamoih ). Some explain it as 
the subject or occasion of the song, but most refer it 
to the music. Gesenius, in his last edition, renders 
it with virgins' voice for the boys■ —i.e., to be sung 
by a choir of boys in the sopra?io or treble. Dr. 

Davidson holds that pA must be taken for to Ben, 

one of the singers named in I Chron. xv. 18. 

Neginoth, rnJMJ, Ps. iv. and four others; over 
Ps. lxi. neginah in the singular, though some MSS. 
give neginoth here also. This name, from pj, to 
strike a chord, like paWoj, clearly denotes stringed 
instruments in general. 

Nehiloth, n&TU (Ps. v.), comes most likely from 
from ^n, to perforate, and denotes pipes or flutes. 
Hengstenberg, however, fancies it means lots or 

heritages, from , to possess, and points out the 
subject of the psalm. 

Selah, r^D, is found seventy-three times in the 
Psalms, generally at the end of a sentence or para¬ 
graph ; but in Ps. lv. 19 and Ivii. 3 it stands in 
the middle of the verse. While most authors have 
agreed in considering this word as somehow relat¬ 
ing to the music, their conjectures about its precise 
meaning have varied greatly. But at present these 
two opinions chiefly obtain. Some, including 
Herder, De Wette, Ewald {Poet. Bucher, i. 179), 

and Delitzsch, derive it from n^D or ^D, to raise, 
and understand an elevation of the voice or music ; 
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others, after Gesenius, in Thesaurus, derive it from 

r6o, to be still or silent, and understand a pause in 
the singing. So Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, and 
Tholuck. Probably selah was used to direct the 
singer to be silent, or to pause a little, while the 
instruments played an interlude (so Sept. didpaXfia) 
or symphony. In Ps. ix. 16 it occurs in the expres¬ 
sion higgaion selah, which Gesenius, with much pro¬ 
bability, renders instrumental music,pause —i.e., let 
the instruments strike up a symphony, and let the 
singer pause. By Tholuck and Hengstenberg, how¬ 
ever, the two words are rendered meditation, pause 
—i.e., let the singer meditate while the music stops. 

Shemmith, (Ps. vi. and xii.), means pro¬ 

perly eighth, and denotes either, as some think, an 
instrument with eight chords, or, more likely, music 
in the lower notes, octave, or bass. So Gesenius, 
De Wette, Delitzsch, and Hengstenberg. This is 
strongly favoured by 1 Chron. xv. 20, 21, where 
the terms alamoth and shemmith clearly denote 
different parts of music; the former answering to 
our treble , and the latter to the bass, an octave 
below. 

Shiggaion, (Ps. vii.), denotes, according to 
Gesenius and Fiirst, a song or hymn ; but Ewald, 
Delitzsch, and Hengstenberg derive it from 
to err or wander ; and hence the two former under¬ 
stand a dithyrambic so 7 ig, uttered in the greatest ex¬ 
citement ; but the latter, error or wandering, sup¬ 
posing that the aberrations of the wicked are the 
subject of the psalm. According to Rosenmiiller, 
De Wette, and Tholuck, it means a plaintive song 
or elegy. 

Shushan, (Ps. lx.), and in plural shosha?i- 
nim (Ps. xlv., lxix., lxxx.) This word commonly 
signifies lily, and probably denotes either an instru¬ 
ment bearing some resemblance to a lily (perhaps 
cyjnbal), or a melody named lily for its pleasant¬ 
ness. Hengstenberg contends that it expresses 
the subject— i.e., some delightful theme. Eduth, 
rmjJ, is joined to it in Ps. lx. and lxxx., giving 
the sense lily of testimony, the name of a tune, ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck and Delitzsch, or lily of so?ig, 
according to others, who understand a lyricpoe7?i. 

Authors. —Many of the ancients, both Jews 
and Christians, maintained that all the psalms 
were written by David : which is one of the most 
striking proofs of their uncritical judgment. So 
the Talmudists {Cod. Pesachim, c. x., p. 117); 
Augustine, who is never a good critic {De Civ. Dei, 
xvii. 14) ; and Chrysostom {Prol. ad Psal77ios). 
But Jerome, as might be expected, held the opinion 
which now universally prevails {Epist. ad Sophro- 
nium). The titles and the contents of the psalms 
most clearly show that they were composed at dif¬ 
ferent and remote periods, by several poets, of 
whom David was only the largest and most eminent 
contributor. In the titles the author is indicated 

by to, i.e., ‘belonging to,’ prefixed to his name, 
hence called la77ied aucto7'is. Some suppose, with¬ 
out good reason, that ^ prefixed to a musician’s 
name— ex.gr., Asaph—indicates, not the author, 
but simply the head singer. According to the in¬ 
scriptions, we have the following list of authors :— 

1. David, ‘the sweet Psalmist of Israel’ (2 
Sam. xxiii. 1). To him are ascribed seventy-three 
psalms in the Hebrew text (not seventy-four, as 
De Wette and Tholuck state; nor seventy-one, as 
most others have counted ); and at least eleven 

2 R 
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others in the Sept.—namely, xxxiii., xliii., xci., I 
xciv.-xcix., civ., cxxxvii.; to which may be added 
Ps. x., as it forms part of Ps. ix. in that version. 
From what has been advanced above respecting 
the authority of the titles, it is obviously injudicious 
to maintain that David composed all that have his 
name prefixed in the Hebrew, or to suppose that 
he did not compose some of the eleven ascribed to 
him in the Sept., and of the others which stand 
without any author’s name at all. We cannot feel 
sure that Ps. cxxxix. is David’s, for its Chaldaisms 
(ver. 2, 8, 16, 17) betray a later age; and Ps. 
cxxii. can scarcely be his, for its style resembles 
the later Hebrew, and its description of Jerusalem 
can hardly apply to David’s time. Besides, it is 
worthy of notice that the Sept, gives this and the 
other Songs of Degrees without specifying the 
author. Of those which the Sept, ascribes to 
David, it is not improbable that Ps. xcix. and civ. 
are really his; and of those which bear no name 
in either text, at least Ps. ii. appears to be David’s. 

When we consider David’s eminence as a poet, 
and the delight he took in sacred song, we cannot 
wonder that he should be the author of so many 
of the psalms—no fewer, in all likelihood, than 
half the collection : the wonder rather should be, 
that we do not find more of his fine odes, for it 
is certain he wrote some which are not in this 
book ; see in 2 Sam. i. 19-27 his lament over Saul 
and Jonathan, and in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7 his last in¬ 
spired effusion. 

His character and merit as the father of Hebrew 
poetry and music—for it was in his hands and 
under his auspices that these flourished most*— 
are thus set forth by the Son of Sirach (ch. xlvii. 
8-10), ‘In all his work he gave thanks. To the 
Holy and Most High he sang songs with all his 
heart, in words of praise (pruxaTi 86^rjs), and he 
loved his Maker. He set singers also before the 
altar, and from their music (^x ou ) sweet melody 
resounded. He gave splendour to the feasts, and 
adorned the solemn seasons unto perfection {^XP L 
owreXeLas), in that they praised his holy name, and 
the sanctuary pealed with music from early morn.’ 

David’s compositions are generally distinguished 
by sweetness, softness, and grace ; but sometimes, 
as in Ps. xviii., they exhibit the sublime. His 
prevailing strain is plaintive, owing to his multi¬ 
plied and sore trials, both before and after his 
occupation of the throne. How often was he 
beset with dangers, harassed by foes, and chas¬ 
tised of God ! And, under these circumstances, 
how was his spirit bowed down, and gave vent to 
its plaints and sorrows on the saddened chords of 
the lyre! But in the midst of all he generally 
found relief, and his sorrow gave place to calm 
confidence and joy in God. What wonder that a 
soul so susceptible and devout as his should mani¬ 
fest emotions so strong, so changeful, and so 
various, seeing that he passed through the greatest 
vicissitudes of life ? God took him from the sheep- 
folds to feed Jacob his people and Israel his 
inheritance (Ps. lxxviii. 70, 71). See Herder’s 
Grist der Ebr. Poesie , ii. 297-301 ; and especially 
Tholuck (. Psalmen , Einlritung, sec. 3), who gives a 
most admirable exhibition of the Psalmist’s history 
and services. 


* It was he, as Herder observes, that collected 
the scattered wild field-flowers and planted them 
as a royal parterre on Mount Zion. 


The example and countenance of the king natur¬ 
ally led others to cultivate poetry and music. It 
appears from Amos vi. 5 that lovers of pleasure 
took David’s compositions as a model for their 
worldly songs : how much more would the lovers 
of piety be induced to follow him by producing 
sacred songs and hymns! The fine psalm in 
Hab. iii. is a striking imitation of his style as seen 
in Ps. xviii. And the celebrated singers of his 
day were men, like himself, moved by the divine 
afflatus not only to excel in music, but also to in¬ 
dite hallowed poetry. Of these psalmists the 
names of several are preserved in the titles. 

2. Asaph is named as the author of twelve 
psalms—viz., 1 ., lxxiii.-lxxxiii. He was one of 
David’s chief musicians [Asaph]. All the poems 
bearing his name cannot be his ; for in Ps. lxxiv., 
lxxix., and lxxx., there are manifest allusions to 
veiy late events in the history of Israel. Either, 
then, the titles of these three psalms must be wholly 
rejected, or the name must be here taken for the 
‘ sons of Asaph f which is not improbable, as the 
family continued for many generations in the 
choral service of the Temple. Asaph appears 
from Ps. 1 ., lxxiii., and lxxviii., to have been the 
greatest master of didactic poetry, excelling alike 
in sentiment and in diction. 

3. The sons of Korah was another family of 
choristers (see Korai-i, at the end), to whom eleven 
of the most beautiful psalms are ascribed. The 
authorship is assigned to the Korahites in general, 
not because many of them could have been en¬ 
gaged in composing one and the same song, but 
because the name of the particular writer was 
unknown or omitted. However, in Ps. lxxxviii. 
we find, besides the family designation, the name 
of the individual who wrote it, viz.— 

4. Heman , another of David’s chief singers 
(1 Chron. xv. 19) : he is called the Ezrahite, as 
being descended from some Ezrah, who appears to 
have been a descendant of Korah ; at least Pieman 
is reckoned a Koliathite (1 Chron. vi. 33-38), and 
was therefore probably a Korahite ; for the Ko- 
hathites were continued and counted in the line of 
Korah ; see 1 Chron. vi. 22, 37, 38 [Heman]. 
Thus Heman was both an Ezrahite and of the sons 
of Korah. That Ps. lxxxviii. was written by him is 
not unlikely, though many question it. 

5. Ethan is reputed the author of Ps. lxxxix. 
Pie also is called the Ezrahite, but this is either a 
mistake, or he as well as Heman had an ancestor 
named Ezrah, of whom nothing is known. The 
Ethan intended in the title is doubtless the Levite 
of Merari’s family whom David made chief musi¬ 
cian along with Asaph and Heman (1 Chron. vi 
44 ; xxv. 1, 6). The psalm could not, however, 
be composed by him, for it plainly alludes (ver. 
38-44) to the downfall of the kingdom. 

6. Solomon is given as the author of Ps. lxxii. 
and cxxvii., and there is no decided internal 
evidence to the contrary, though most consider 
him to be the subject, and not the author, of 
Ps. lxxii. 

7. Afoses is reputed the author of Ps. xc., and 
there is no conclusive reason to doubt the tradition, 
as De Wette, Hupfeld, and Olshausen do. But the 
Talmudists—whom Origen, and even Jerome, fol¬ 
lows —ascribe to him also the ten succeeding psalms 
(xcL-c.), on the principle that the anonymous pro¬ 
ductions belonged to the last-named author. This 
principle is manifestly false, since in several of 
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these psalms we find evidence that Moses was not 
the author. In Ps. xcv. the forty years’ wandering 
in the wilderness is referred to as past; in PsT 
xcvii. 8 mention is made of Zion and Judah, 
which proves that it cannot be dated earlier than 
the time of David ; and in Ps. xcix. 6, the prophet 
Samuel is named, which also proves that Moses 
could not be the writer. 

Jeduthun is sometimes, without just ground, 
held to be named as the author of Ps. xxxix. (see 
above, under that head.) Many conjectures have 
been formed respecting other writers, especially of 
the anonymous psalms. The Sept, seemingly 
gives, as authors, Jeremiah (Ps. cxxxvii.), and 
Haggai and Zechariah (Ps. cxxxviii.) Hitzig (Com¬ 
ment. iiber die Psalmen) ascribes to Jeremiah a large 
number of the elegiac or plaintive psalms, and 
some to Isaiah (Ps. xlvi.-xlviii.) ; but these are 
mere surmises, though perhaps consonant with 
fact. 

The dates of the Psalms, as must be obvious 
from what has been stated respecting the authors, 
are very various, ranging from the time of Moses 
to that of the Captivity in Babylon, and even later 
—a period of nearly iooo years. In the time of 
king Jehoshaphat (about B.c. 896) Ps. Ixxxiii., 
setting forth the dangers of the nation, as we read 
in 2 Chron. xx. 1-25, was composed either by 
himself, as some suppose, or most likely, accord¬ 
ing to the title, by Jahaziel, ‘ a Levite of the sons 
of Asaph,’ who was then an inspired teacher (see 
2 Chron. xx. 14). In the days of Hezekiah, who 
was himself a poet (Is. xxxviii. 9-20), we may 
date, with great probability, the Korahitic Psalms 
xlvi. and xlviii., which seem to celebrate the de¬ 
liverance from Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 35). In 
the period of the Captivity were evidently written 
such laments as Ps. xliv., lxxix., cii., and cxxxvii.; 
and after its close, when the captives returned, we 
must manifestly date Ps. lxxxv. and cxxvi. 

Some have maintained that several psalms, espe¬ 
cially Ixxiv., were written even in the days of the 
Maccabees. This view is urged by Hitzig, Ols- 
hausen, Davidson, and others ; whilst it is opposed 
not only by such men as Hengstenberg, Haver- 
nick, and Keil, but even by bolder critics, such as 
Gesenius, Ewald, Thenius, and others. Delitzsch, 
however, seems inclined to admit the existence of 
some psalms of so late a date (see his * Psalmen’ 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopcedie , p. 273). 

Collection and Arrangement.— As the 
Psalms are productions of different authors in dif¬ 
ferent ages, we are led to inquire how and when 
they were collected. The book has been styled by 
some moderns the A nthology of Hebrew lyric poetry , 
as if it consisted of a selection of the most admired 
productions of the sacred muse ; but the name is 
not altogether appropriate, since several pieces of 
the highest poetic merit are, to our knowledge, 
not included—namely, the songs of Moses in Exocl 
xv. and Deut. xxxii. ; the song of Deborah in 
Judg. v. ; the prayer of Hannah in 1 Sam. ii. 1-10 ; 
and even David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
in 2 Sam. i. 18-27. To these may be added the 
song of Hezekiah in Is. xxxviii. 9-20; and the 
prayer of Habakkuk in Iiab. iii. The truth seems 
to be, as Ewald and Tholuck maintain, that the col¬ 
lection was made not so much with reference to the 
beauty of the pieces as to their adaptation for devo¬ 
tional use in public worship. This view sufficiently 
accounts for omitting most of the above pieces, and 
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many others, as being either too individual or too 
secular in their application. It may account for 
not including the lament over Jonathan, and for 
the fact that only two of Solomon’s compositions 
(Ps. lxxii. and cxxvii.) are professedly given, 
though ‘ his songs were a thousand and five ’ ( 1 
Kings iv. 32, 33). His themes were secular, and 
therefore not suitable for this collection. 

When the Psalms were collected and by whom , 
are questions that cannot be confidently answered. 
The Talmudists most absurdly considered David 
the collector (Cod. Beracoth , c. i. p. 9). It is 
certain that the book, as it now stands, could not 
have been formed before the building of the second 
temple, for Ps. cxxvi. was evidently composed at 
that period. In all probability it was formed by 
Ezra and his contemporaries, about B.c. 450 
(Ewald’s Poet. Bucher , ii. 205), or by Simon the 
Just, about B.c. 300. But in the arrangement of 
the book there is manifest proof of its gradual 
formation out of several smaller collections, each 
ending with a kind of doxology. 

The Psalter is divided in the Hebrew into five 
books, and also in the Sept, version, which proves 
the division to be older than B.c. 200. Some have 
fancied that this five-fold division did not originally 
exist, but that it arose simply from a desire to have 
as many parts in the Psalms as there are in the 
law of Moses. But strong reasons demand the re¬ 
jection of such a fancy. Why should this con¬ 
formity to the Pentateuch be desired and effected 
in the Psalms, and not also in Proverbs, or in the 
Prophets ? The five books bear decided marks of 
being not arbitrary divisions, but distinct and inde¬ 
pendent collections by various hands. 

Th z first book (i.-xli.) consists wholly of David’s 
songs, his name being prefixed to all except i., ii., 
x » and xxxiii. ; and it is evidently the first collec¬ 
tion, having been possibly made in the time of 
Hezekiah, who is known to have ordered a collec¬ 
tion of Solomon’s proverbs (Prov. xxv. 1), and to 
have commanded the Levites to sing the words of 
David (2 Chron. xxix. 30). 

The second book (xlii.-lxxii.) consists mainly of 
pieces by the sons of Korah (xlii.-xlix.), and by 
David (li.-lxv.), which may have been separate 
minor collections. At the end of this book is 
found the notice—* The prayers of David the son 
of Jesse are ended ;’ and hence some have thought 
that this was originally the close of a large collec¬ 
tion comprising Ps. i. -lxxii. (Carpzov, Introduction 
etc., ii. 107). But that the second was originally 
distinct from the first book, is proved by the repe¬ 
tition of one or two pieces ; thus Ps. liii. is plainly 
the same as Ps. xiv., with only a notable variation 

in the divine name God , DVlta, being used in the 
former wherever Lord , IT)IT, is found in the latter.* 
So also Ps. Ixx. is but a repetition of Ps. xl. 13-17, 
with the same singular variation in the divine 
name. It is not likely that this collection was 
made till the period of the Captivity, if interpreters 
are right in referring Ps. xliv. to the days of Tere- 
miah. 

Th tt third book (Ixxiii.-lxxxix.) consists chiefly of 
Aasph’s psalms, but comprises apparently two 


* On the variation in the use of the divine names 

HUT and Dy6n in the Psalms (as in the Pentateuch), 
the reader may consult Delitzsch’s able tractate 
called Symbols ad Psalmos Ulustrandos Isagogicce. 
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smaller collections, the one Asaphitic (lxxiii.- 
lxxxiii.), the other mostly Korahitic (lxxxiv.- 
lxxxix.) The collector of this book had no in¬ 
tention to bring together songs written by David, 
and therefore he put the above notice at the end of 
the second book (see De Wette’s Psalmen , Einlei- 
tu 7 ig , p. 21). The date of this collection must be 
as late as the return from Babylon, for Ps. lxxxv. 
implies as much. 

The fourth book (xc.-cvi.) and the fifth (evil.-cl.) 
are made up chiefly of anonymous liturgic pieces, 
many of which were composed for the service of 
the second temple. In the last book we have the 
Songs of Degrees (cxx.-cxxxiv.), which seem to 
have been originally a separate collection. The 
five books may, with some propriety, be thus dis¬ 
tinguished : the first Davidic, the second Korahitic, 
the third Asaphitic , and the two others Liturgic. 

In the mode of dividing and numbering the 
Psalms, some Hebrew MSS. vary from the printed 
text. In some, Ps. i. and ii. are given as one, the 
first being reckoned as only introductory; which 
accounts for the various reading in Acts xiii. 33. 
So also Ps. xlii. and xliii. are sometimes joined 
into one, as they evidently ought to be. In the 
Septuagint also, which the Vulgate follows, the 
arrangement varies from the common order, for it 
joins Ps. ix. and x. together, and thus its number¬ 
ing falls one behind the Plebrew as far as Ps. 
cxlvii., which it cuts into two at ver. 12, and thus 
returns to the common enumeration. There is 
also in the Sept, an apocryphal psalm, numbered 
cli., on David’s victory over Goliath. 

Various classifications of the Psalms have been 
proposed (Carpzov, Introduction etc., ii. 132-134). 
Tholuck would divide them, according to the mat¬ 
ter, into songs of praise , of thanksgiving , of com¬ 
plaint , and of instruction. De Wette suggests 
another method of sorting them ( Einleitung, , p. 3), 

into—I. Hymns in the proper sense), as 

viii. xviii. ; 2. National Psalms, as lxxviii. cv. ; 3. 
Psalms of Zion and the Temple , as xv. xxiv. ; 4. 
Psalms respecting the King , as ii. cx. ; 5. Psalms 
of complaint, as vii. xxii. ; and 6. Religious Psalms, 
as xxiii. xci. It is obvious, however, that no very 
accurate classification can be made, since many 
are of diversified contents and uncertain tenor. 

Canonicity and Use.— The inspiration and 
canonical authority of the Psalms are established 
by the most abundant and convincing evidence. 
They never were, and never can be, rejected, 
except by impious impugners of all divine revela¬ 
tion. Not to mention other ancient testimonies 
[Canon], we find complete evidence in the N. T., 
where the book is quoted or referred to as divine 
by Christ and his apostles at least seventy times. 
No other writing is so frequently cited; Isaiah, 
the next in the scale of quotation, being cited only 
about fifty-five times. Twice (Luke xx. 42 and 
Acts i. 20) we find distinct mention of the Book of 
Psalms (( 3 i[ 3 Xos \f>aXp.Cov). Once, however (Luke 
xxiv. 44), the name Psalms is used not simply for 
this book, but for the Hagiographa, or the whole 
of the third division of the Hebrew Scriptures 
[Hagiographa], because in it the Psalms are the 
first and chief part; or possibly, as Havernick 
suggests ( Einleitung, sec. xiv. p. 78), because the 
division consists mainly of poetry. It deserves 
notice that in Heb. iv. 7, where the quotation is 
taken from the anonymous Ps. xcv., the book is 
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indicated by David, most likely because he was the 
largest and most eminent contributor, and also the 
patron and model of the other psalmists. For the 
same reasons many ancient and modem authors 
often speak of the book as the Psalms of Davicl 
(Carpzov, Introd., ii. 98), without intending to 
ascribe all the productions to him. 

In every age of the church the Psalms have been 
extolled for their excellence and their use for godly 
edifying (Carpzov, /. c., pp. 109-116). Indeed, if 
Paul’s estimate of ancient inspired Scripture 2 
Tim. iii. 15-17) can be justly applied to any single 
book, that book must be the Psalms. Even in the 
N. T. there is scarcely a work of equal practical 
utility. Basil the Great and Chrysostom, in their 
homilies (see Suiceri Thes. Eccles., sub xf/aXfios), 
expatiate most eloquently, and yet judiciously, on 
its excellence. The close of Basil’s eulogy is to this 
effect : ‘ In it is found a perfect theology (ivravda 
bn OeoXoyla reXeia) ; prophecy of Christ s sojourn 
in the flesh, threatening of judgment, hope of 
resurrection, fear of retribution, promises of glory, 
revelations of mysteries—all things are treasured 
in the book of Psalms, as in some great and com¬ 
mon store-house.’ Among the early Christians it 
was customary to leam the book by heart, that 
psalmody might enliven their social hours, and 
soften the fatigues and soothe the sorrows of life. 
They employed the Psalms not only in their reli¬ 
gious assemblies—of which use we find probable 
mention in 1 Cor. xiv. 26—but also at their meals 
and before retiring to rest, as Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria testifies : dvcLa t$ deip \f/aXfxol Kal vfivoc irapa tt)v 
iorlaatv, 7 rp6 re rvjs koLttjs. Of their use at meals 
we find an example also in the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Matt. xxvi. 30). 

The great doctrines and precepts embodied m 
the Psalms, what views they give of God and his 
government, of man and his sinfulness, of .piety 
and morals, of a future state, and of the Messiah, 
are most ably set forth by Tholuck in his Einlei- 
tung, sec. 4, and also by Delitzsch in his Commentar. 

In this connection it may be well to notice what 
are called the vhidictive Psalms, such as Ps. lix., 
lxix., lxxix., which present utterances of anger and 
imprecation against the enemies of God and his 
people. These and similar portions of Scripture, 
which indicate the spirit of resentment, if not of 
revenge, are very apt to shock the feelings ol 
certain Christian readers, and to call. forth the 
insidious cavils of men who discredit divine revela¬ 
tion. To avoid this offence, and to silence these 
objections, most of our devout commentators insist 
that the expressions in question are not maledic¬ 
tions, but mere declarations or predictions of what 
will come to pass. This explanation is, however, 
qute inadmissible ; for in several of the most start¬ 
ling passages—such as Ps. lix. 14; lxix. 25, 28 ; 
lxxix. 6—the verbs in the original are plainly im¬ 
perative and not indicative. It is possible, as 
Tholuck thinks [Psalmen, p. Ixiii.), that in some 
of these utterances, especially the imprecations in 
Ps. cix., unholy personal feeling may have been 
mingled with godly zeal, as was the case seemingly 
with the two disciples James and John, when the 
Lord chided their desire for vengeance (Luke ix. 
54-56.) But, in reality, the feeling expressed in 
these psalms may well be considered as virtuous 
anger, such as Bishop Butler explains and justifies 
in his sermons on Resentment and the Forgiveness 
of Injuries, and such as Paul teaches in Eph. iv. 
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26, ‘Be ye angry and sin not.’ Anger against sin 
and a desire that evil-doers may be punished are 
not opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, or that 
love of enemies which our Lord both enjoined and 
exemplified. If the emotion and its utterance were 
essentially sinful, how could Paul wish the enemy 
of Christ and the perverter of the Gospel to be 
accursed (avdde/jLa, 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8) ; 
and especially, how could the spirits of the mar¬ 
tyred saints in heaven call on God for vengeance 
(Rev. vi. 10), and join to celebrate its final execu¬ 
tion (Rev. xix. 1-6) ? Yea, resentment against the 
wicked is so far from being necessarily sinful, that 
we find it manifested by the Holy and Just One 
himself, when in the days of his flesh he looked 
around on his hearers 4 with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts’ (Mark iii. 5) ; and 
when in 4 the great day of his wrath ’ (Rev. vi. 17), 
he shall say to 4 all workers of iniquity ’ (Luke xiii. 
27), ‘Depart from me, ye cursed’ (Matt. xxv. 41). 
On this subject (The Imprecations in the Scrip¬ 
tures ), the reader may find an admirable article 
from the accomplished pen of the amiable and 
much lamented Prof. B. B. Edwards, in the 
American Bibliotheca Sacra for February 1844. 

The following are among the chief exegetical 
works on this book:—Venema, Comment, in 
Psalmos; Poli Synopsis; De Wette, Commentar 
iiber die Psalmen ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Epit. 
Redacta, vol. iii.; Maurer, Comment. Crit. Gram¬ 
maticus, , vol. iii.; Stier, Siebzig ausgewdhlte Psal- 
mer; Ewald, Poet. Bucher , vol. ii.; Tholuck, 
Uebersetzung und Auslegung der Psalmer; Heng- 
stenberg, Commentar iiber die Psalmer. This last, 
together with the commentaries of Hupfeld and 
Delitzsch, may be recommended as the best Ger¬ 
man helps for the thorough study of the book. 
Among English and American works the chief 
are by Ainsworth, Hammond, Horne, Horsley, 
Phillips, Noyes, Bush, and Alexander.—B. D. 

PSALTERY. [Musical Instruments.] 

PTOLEMAIS (HroXe^afr). 1. A maritime 
town in Palestine. [Accho.] 2. A place de¬ 
scribed as podotpbpos, rose-producing (3 Maccab. 
vii. 17), and supposed to be the 6p/j.os TLto\€/acus of 
Ptolemy (iv. 5. 57), in central Egypt, in the 
Arsinoite nome, a district still abounding in roses 
(Mannert, Geogr. der Griechen u. Komanen, x. 1, 
p. 419 ; Ritter, Erdkunde , i. 795, 797).—W. L. A. 

PTOLEMY or PTOLEMEUS (Jlrdkeptios), 
the name of several persons mentioned in the 
Apocrypha. Macedonian in its origin, it became 
the dynastic name of the Greek kings of Egypt. 
Of these the only one mentioned by name is Ptole- 
mmus VI. Philometor, B.c. 181-146 (1 Maccab. 
i. 17 ; x. 51, fF. ; xi. 1-18; xv. 16, ff. ; 2 Maccab. i. 
10 ; iv. 21 ; ix. 29 : probably also Esther x. 20, sec. 
LXX.) This Ptolemy is referred to as 4 the king 
of the south’ in Dan. xi. 25. In this chapter also 
other princes of the same dynasty are alluded to— 
namely, Ptolemaeus I. Soter, B.c. 323-283, or 285 
(ver. 5) ; Ptol. II. Philadelphus, B.c. 285-247 
(ver. 6) ; Ptol. III. Euergetes, B.c. 247-222 (ver. 
7); Ptol. IV. Philopator, B.c. 222-205 (ver. 11, 
cf. 3 Maccab. i. 1-5) ; and Ptol. V. Epiphanes, 
B.C. 205-181 (ver. 14, 15). 

Other persons of the name of Ptolemy mentioned 
in the Apocrypha are :—1. The son of Dorymeus, 
a courtier of influence under Antiochus Epiphanes 


I (1 Maccab. iii. 18 ; 2 Maccab. iv. 45-50 ; vi. 8). 
2. The son of Agesarches, surnamed Macron, 
governor of Cyprus during the minority of Ptolemy 
Philometor (2 Maccab. viii. 8; x. 11-13 ; comp. 
Athenaeus, vi. p. 246). 3. The son of Abubus, 

and son-in-law of Simon Maccabasus, who with 
two of his sons was murdered by him (1 Maccab. 
xvi. 11 -16 ; comp. Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 7. 4 ; viii. 1). 
4. The father of Lysimachus, by whom the letter 
[book] of Esther was translated (Esther x. 20, ap. 
LXX.) Whether this is the same Ptolemy who is 
mentioned in the same verse as the carrier of the 
book to Egypt remains uncertain.—W L. A. 

PUAH (nWI& ; Sept. <&oud). 1. The father of 

Tola, one of the judges of Israel (Judg. x. 1). 2. 

One of the sons of Issachar (1 Chron. vii. 1), else¬ 
where called Pua and Phurah. 

PU’AIL (njftQ), one of the two midwives ap¬ 
pointed by Pharaoh to attend on the Hebrew 
women (Exod. i. 15). Josephus (Antiq. ii. 9. 9) 
intimates that these were Egyptian women, and 
this has been adopted by some interpreters in 
recent times. But when it is considered that no 
Egyptian woman was likely to pollute herself by 
rendering such offices to a Hebrew woman—that 
Puah and Shiphrah are described as fearing Je¬ 
hovah (ver. 17)—that their names are Hebrew— 

and that though the words may 

be translated 4 midwives of the Hebrews,’ they 
more probably mean, as the A. V. gives them, 

4 Hebrew midwives,’ and that had Moses intended 
to convey the other meaning he would have written 

"yn ns “d ?; reason will be found for prefer- 

ing the opinion that they were Hebrew women. 
Probably they were the heads of their profession, 
and so are named instar omnhtm. —W. L. A. 

PUBLICAN (Gr. TeXibvys ; among the Romans 
publicanus ), a person who farmed the taxes and 
public revenues. This office was usually held by 
Roman knights, an order instituted as early as the 
time of Romulus, and composed of men of great 
consideration with the government, 4 the principal 
men of dignity in their several countries,’ who oc¬ 
cupied a kind of middle rank between the senators 
and the people (Joseph. Antiq. xii. 4). Although 
these officers were, according to Cicero, the orna¬ 
ment of the city and the strength of the common¬ 
wealth, they did not attain to great offices, nor 
enter the senate, so long as they continued in the 
order of knights. They were thus more capable 
of devoting their attention to the collection of the 
public revenue. 

The publicans were distributed into three classes : 
the farmers of the revenue, their partners, and their 
securities, corresponding to the Mancipes, Socii, 
and Prsedes. They were ail under the Qusestorer 
Hirarii, who presided over the finances at Rome. 
Strictly speaking, there were only two sorts o\ 
publicans, the Mancipes and the Socii. The 
former, who were generally of the equestrian order, 
and much superior to the latter in rank and char¬ 
acter, are mentioned by Cicero with great honour 
and respect (Orat. pro Plancio , 9) ; but the com¬ 
mon publicans, the collectors or receivers of the 
tribute, as many of the Socii were, are covered 
both by heathens and Jews with opprobrium and 
contempt. 
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The name and profession of a publican were, 
indeed, extremely odious among the Jews, who 
submitted with much reluctance to the taxes levied 
by the Romans. The Galileans or Herodians, the 
disciples of Judas the Gaulonite, were the most 
turbulent and rebellious (Acts v. 37). They 
thought it unlawful to pay tribute, and founded 
their refusal to do so on their being the people of 
the Lord, because a true Israelite was not permitted 
to acknowledge any other sovereign than God 
(Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2). The publicans were 
hated as the instruments by which the subjection 
of the Jews to the Roman emperor was perpetuated; 
and the paying of tribute was regarded as a virtual 
acknowledgment of his sovereignty. They were 
also noted for their imposition, rapine, and ex¬ 
tortion, to which they were, perhaps, more especi¬ 
ally prompted by having a share in the farm of the 
tribute, as they were thus tempted to oppress the 
people with illegal exactions, that they might the 
more speedily enrich themselves. Theocritus con¬ 
sidered the bear and the lion the most cruel among 
the beasts of the wilderness ; and among the beasts 
of the city the publican and the parasite. Those 
Jews who accepted the office of publican were 
execrated by their own nation equally with hea¬ 
thens : * Let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican’ (Matt, xviii. 17). It is said they 
were not allowed to 'enter the temple or synagogues, 
to engage in the public prayers, fill offices of judi¬ 
cature, or even give testimony in courts of justice. 
According to the Rabbins, it was a maxim that a 
religious man who became a publican was to be 
driven out of the religious society (Grotius, ad 
Matt . xviii. ; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad Matt . xviii.) 
They would not receive their presents at the temple 
any more than the price of prostitution, of blood, 
or of anything wicked and offensive. 

There were many publicans in Judsea in the time 
of our Saviour, of whom Zacchseus was probably 
one of the principal, as he is called ‘chief among 
the publicans’ (Luke xix. 2), a phrase supposed to 
be equivalent to our Commissioner of the Customs. 
Matthew appears to have been an inferior publican, 
and is described as ‘ sitting at the receipt of cus¬ 
tom’ (Luke v. 27). Jesus was reproached by the 
Jews as the friend of publicans and sinners, and 
for eating with them (Luke vii. 34) ; but such was 
his opinion of the unbelieving and self-righteous 
chief-priests and elders who brought these accusa¬ 
tions, that he replied unto them, ‘The publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you’ (Matt. xxi. 31). The parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican who went up in to the temple to 
pray (Luke xviii. 10) is a beautiful illustration of 
the distinction between hypocrisy and true piety. 
When Jesus visited the house of Zacchaeus, who 
appears to have been eminently honest and upright, 
he was assured by him that he was ready to give 
one-half of his goods to the poor; and if he had 
taken anything from any man by false accusation, 
to ‘restore him fourfold’ (Luke xix. 8). This was 
in reference to the Roman law, which required 
that when any farmer was convicted of extortion, 
he should return four times the value of what he 
had fraudulently obtained. There is no reason to 
suppose that either Zacchseus or Matthew had been 
guilty of unjust practices, or that there was any 
exception to their characters beyond that of being 
engaged in an odious employment. Some other 
examples of this occur. Suetonius ( Vcsp) mentions 


the case of Sabinus, a collector of the fortieth 
penny in Asia, who had several statues erected to 
him by the cities of the province, with this inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘To the honest tax-farmer.’ 

It has been imagined by some commentators 
that by the Jewish laws it was forbidden to pay 
tribute to foreigners, or to be employed as pub¬ 
licans under them (Deut. xvii. 15) ; but publicans 
that were Jews are so often mentioned in the N. 
T., that Dr. Lardner inclines to think the Roman 
tribute was collected chiefly by Jews. He con¬ 
ceives that in most provinces the natives were em¬ 
ployed in the towns as under-collectors, and that 
the receivers-general or superior officers only 
were Romans. As the office was so extremely 
odious, the Romans might deem it prudent to em¬ 
ploy some natives in collecting the taxes; and 
there is little doubt that in every district they 
would find Jews willing to profit by the subjection 
of their country, and to accept appointments from 
their conquerors.—G. M. B. 

PUBLIUS (II67rXios), governor of Melita at the 
time of Paul’s shipwreck on that island (Acts 
xxviii. 7, 8). Paul, having healed his father, pro¬ 
bably enjoyed his hospitality during the three 
months of his stay in the island. An inscription 
found in Malta designates the governor of the 
island by the same title (Trpuros, ‘ first’ or ‘chief’) 
which Luke gives to Publius. [Melita.] 

PUDENS (Tlovdrjs), one of the persons whose 
salutations Paul, writing from Rome, sends to 
Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). Nothing is really known 
of him ; but the martyrologies make him to have 
been a person of figure at Rome, of the senatorial 
order,, and father of two pious virgins. Praxis and 
Pudenda. Yet, by a strange incongruity, he is 
also deemed to have been one of the seventy dis¬ 
ciples. A female disciple, of the name of Claudia 
(K \avdla), is mentioned in the same verse ; and as 
a poet of the time. Martial, speaks of the marriage 
of a Pudens and Claudia, the same persons are 
supposed to be intended. But this sort of identi¬ 
fication requires little notice ; and if Pudens and 
Claudia were husband and wife, it is unlikely that 
the apostle would have interposed another name 
between theirs. [Claudia.] —J. K. 

PUL (^D ; Sept. <f>oi»a, <PaAt6x, ^>aXt6s), the 
first of the series of Assyrian monarchs whose inva¬ 
sions of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah are men¬ 
tioned in the Bible (2 Kings xv. 19, 20 ; 1 Chron. 
v. 26). Menahem, having succeeded in mounting 
the throne of Israel, proceeded to make himself 
master of the whole territory belonging to that 
kingdom. Setting forth from Tirzah he attacked 
and took by storm Tiplisah, or Thapsacus, on the 
Euphrates, which had once more been made a 
border town of Israel by the conquests of Jeroboam 
II., whose victorious career had restored the ancient 
boundaries of the land in that direction as they had 
been in the days of Solomon (2 Kings xv. 16 ; 
xiv. 25, 28 ; 1 Kings iv. 24). Pie appears to have 
thus drawn on himself the notice of Pul. The 
Assyrian monarch, having marched against him, 
was induced by the payment of a heavy tribute 
not only to withdraw his invading forces, but alsc 
to give Menahem his support ‘ to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand’ against all other aspirants 
to the crown. There is great difficulty in deter¬ 
mining what Assyrian king is referred to under the 
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name Pul. He must have ruled over Assyria as 
the immediate predecessor of Tiglath-pileser II., for 
this latter monarch, according to Sir H. Rawlinson 
[Athenaum, No. 1793), is recorded to have re¬ 
ceived tribute in his eighth year from Menahem, 
whose reign occupied only ten years. For some 
time Sir Ii. Rawlinson identified him with a king 
whose cuneiform name he has variously represented 
as Iva-lush, Vuldush, and Yama-zala-khus, and 
who reckoned among the countries tributary to 
himself that of Khumri or Samaria (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i. 467). This identification, however, 
he gave up on ascertaining that the lately . de¬ 
ciphered Assyrian canon interposed the reigns 
of three kings, comprising 37 years, in addition to 
a probable interregnum of two or three years, be¬ 
tween this king and Tiglath-pileser (. Athenaum , 
No. 1805). Subsequently he suggested that one 
and the same individual is denoted by the names 
Pul and Tiglath-pileser in the sacred narrative. 
His chief argument for this is that in 1 Chron. v. 
26, the same event—namely the deportation of the 
tribes beyond the Jordan—is attributed to the two 
kings associated together as if they were one and 
the same individual {Athenaum, No. 1869). But, 
as already remarked by Winer ( Realw., ii. 259k 
the passage in 1 Chron. does not necessarily ascribe 
to the two kings the accomplishment of the same 
measure. Pul is mentioned in it as the first As¬ 
syrian king who came into collision with the 
Israelites, and thus prepared the way for the 
subsequent deportation of the trans-Jordanic tribes. 
But that this measure is attributed solely to Tiglath- 
pileser, as in 2 Kings xx. 29, is manifest from the 

use of the singular Dr. Julius Oppert, who 

accepts the account of Ctesias, and takes it to refer 
to the subversion of the first Assyrian empire, 
supposes Pul to be the Babylonian Belesys. 
The eminent Assyriologist Dr. Hincks maintains 
that ‘ Pul became king of Babylon, holding Assyria 
in subjection, in 787 B.c. Tiglath-pileser revolted 
from him and established an independent king¬ 
dom of Assyria in 768 B.C.’ {Athenaum, No. 
1810). The main difference between this view and 
that of Dr. Oppert is, that Dr. Hincks supposes 
a considerable interval to have elapsed between 
Belesys, the conqueror of Nineveh, and Pul. It 
certainly appears the most plausible opinion ; and 
it seems safest to acquiesce in it until further 
discoveries of cuneiform students lead to a moie 
exact determination. It is in accordance with the 
scriptural chronology, and it falls in with what we 
can glean of Assyrian history from classical and 
monumental sources. The account of Ctesias, as 
found in Diodorus Siculus {Hist, ii.), though re¬ 
jected by Sir H. Rawlinson and his followers 
(comp. Prof. Rawlinson, Anc. Mon., ii. S^ 1 )? h as 
received the support of many eminent modern 
critics. It has been shown to be reconcilable with 
the narrative of Herodotus {Hist., i. 102, 106), 
which contains intimations that there had been a 
subversal of the Assyrian empire prior to its final 
overthrow alluded to by that historian (see 
Winer, Realw., i. 104)- It is admitted that the 
Assyrian canon, in the period between Iva-lush 
IV. and Tiglath-pileser II., gives indication ‘of 
troublous times, and of a disputed, or at any rate 
a disturbed succession’ (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon., ii. 
386). The writer last cited also asserts that the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser II. ‘support the 


notion of a revolution and change of dynasty 
in Assyria at this point of its history’ (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, i. p. 468). That Pul was a Babylonian 
holding rule in Assyria at this time is confirmed 
by the notice of Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb., 
Chron., p. i. c. iv.) ‘ Post hos ait exstitisse Chal- 
dseorum regem, cui nomen Phulus eratand also 
by the form of the name. The name Pul, while 
having, according to Professor Rawlinson, its 
counterpart among known Babylonian names, is 
wholly alien to the rules on which Assyrian names 
are formed. They are ‘ always compounds, con¬ 
sisting of two, three, or more characters’ {Anc. 
Mon., ii. 388, note).—H. C. G. 

PUL (^|B ; 5 ; Africa ), a country mentioned 

only in Is. lxvi. 19, and grouped between Tarshish 
and Lud. Iiitzig, Knobel, and some others sup¬ 
pose that the true reading is L^B, which is else¬ 
where joined with Lud (Ezek. xxvii. 10; Jer. xlvi. 

9 ; A. V. Libyans): and which is sometimes ren¬ 
dered in the LXX. d>otfS (Gen. x. 6 ; I Chron. i. 8), 
the same form which occurs here in that version ; 
for this, however, there is no MS. authority, and 
we are therefore bound to receive the Masoretic 
reading as correct. 

Bochart would identify Pul with Phila, an 
island in the Nile on the confines of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. The Egyptian name of that island is 
Pelak, which certainly bears some resemblance to 
the Plebrew Pul. Bochart says : Phul pro Phil 
scripsit Esaias permutatione literarum Van et Jod, 
qua nihil frequentius . . . Pro Phul Chaldaeus 

habet plurali numero 'fc&lB, Phulce, cui proxime 
accedit Philce (Geogr. Sac. in Opp. i. p. 

269 ; cf. Michaelis, Spicil. i. p. 257). This is all 
very true ; but it must be kept in mind that the 
other names here mentioned are those of great 
countries, while Philse is a very small island. Isaiah 
would scarcely speak of the Jewish people being 
driven to it. It seems much more probable that 
Pul was the name of some distant province of 
Africa; and perhaps the suggestion of Gesenius 
may be right, that we have a vestige of the old 
name in the word II0A0, which appears on inscrip¬ 
tions ( Thesaurus , p. 1094).—J. L. P. 

PULSE. [Pol.] 

PUNISHMENTS. This subject is properly re¬ 
stricted to the penalty imposed on the commission 
of some crime or offence against law. It is thus 
distinguished from private retaliation or revenge, 
cruelty, torture, popular violence, certain customs 
of war, etc. Human punishments are such as are 
inflicted immediately on the person of the offender, 
or indirectly upon his goods, etc. For the leading 
points in the literature of the question concerning 
future and divine punishment, see Soul. Capital 
punishment is usually supposed to have been insti¬ 
tuted at the deluge (Gen. ix. 5, 6) : ‘ At the hand 
of every man’s brother will I require the life of 
man : whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed ; for in the image of God made 
he man.’ Arnheim, however, contends that the 
words Prifrs must be rendered his kinsman, 
or near relative (compare xiii. 8, DTJtf D'BOK, or 
margin), and thus explains the precept: if 
one stranger slay another, the kinsmen of the 
murdered man are the avengers of blood; but if 
he be slain by Pntf one of his own kindred, 
the other kinsmen must not spare the murderer, 
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for if they do, then divine providence will require 
the blood—that is, will avenge it. Certainly 
capital punishment for murder was not inflicted on 
Cain, who was purposely preserved from death by 
divine interposition (iv. 14, 15), and was simply 
doomed to banishment from the scene of his crime 
to a distant country, to a total disappointment in 
agricultural labour, and to the life of a fugitive and 
a vagabond, far from the manifested presence of 
the Lord (11, 14) ; although the same reason 
existed in equal force in his case, namely, the 
creation of man in the image of God. We are in¬ 
clined to regard the whole of the ‘ blessing’ pro¬ 
nounced upon the Noachidce , including this precept, 
as intended to encourage them to re-people the 
earth, by promises, etc., corresponding to the mis¬ 
givings which were naturally created by the catas¬ 
trophe they had just escaped ; such as a continua¬ 
tion of the dread of man in the inferior creatures, 
a reinstatement of man in dominion over them 
(comp. i. 28), an assurance of God’s high regard 
for human life, notwithstanding his late destruction 
of all but themselves, and the institution of the 
most natural and efficient mode of preserving it, 
by assigning the punishment of homicide to the 
nearest of kin—no doubt, however, under the 
superintendence of the head of every family, who 
appears to have been the legislator till the reconsti¬ 
tution of things, spiritual and civil, at Siriai, when 
this among other ancient laws was retained, per¬ 
haps unavoidably, but at the same time regulated 
(Num. xxxv. 9-34). This interpretation would 
account for the custom of blood-revenge among all 
the ancient and Asiatic nations. Certainly those 
who generalise this precept into an authority for 
capital punishment by courts of law in Christian 
nations, ought, by parity of reason, to regard the 
prohibition of blood (Gen. ix. 4) of equal obliga¬ 
tion. The punishment of death appears among 
the legal powers of Judah, as the head of his 
family, and he ordered his daughter-in-law Tamar 
to be burnt (xxxviii. 24). It is denounced by the 
king of the Philistines, Abimelech, against those of 
his people who should injure or insult Isaac or his 
wife (xxvi. 11, 29). Similar power seems to have 
been possessed by the reigning Pharaoh in the 
time of Joseph (xli. 13). 

In proceeding to consider the punishments 
enacted by Moses, reference will be made to the 
Scriptures only, because, as Michaelis observes, 
the explanation of the laws of Moses is not to be 
sought in the Jewish commentators. Nor will it 
be necessary to specify the punishments ordered by 
him for different offences, which will be found 
under their respective names. [Adultery; Idola¬ 
try, etc.] The extensive prescription of capital 
punishment by the Mosaic law, which we cannot 
consider as a dead letter, may be accounted for 
by the peculiar circumstances of the people. They 
were a nation of newly-emancipated slaves, and 
were by nature perhaps more than commonly 
intractable ; and if we may judge by the laws en¬ 
joined on them, which Mr. Hume well remarks 
are a safe index to the manners and disposition of 
any people, we must infer that they had imbibed 
all the degenerating influences of slavery among 
heathens. Their wanderings and isolation did not 
admit of penal settlements or remedial punish¬ 
ments. They were placed under immediate divine 
government and surveillance. Hence, wilful of- 1 
fences evinced an incorrigibleness which rendered ; 


: death the only means of ridding the community of 
such transgressors ; and which was ultimately re¬ 
sorted to in regard to all individuals above a cer¬ 
tain age, in order that a better class might enter 
Canaan (Num. xiv. 29, 32, 35). If capital punish¬ 
ment in Christian nations be defended from the 
Mosaic law, it ought in fairness to be extended to 
all the cases sanctioned by that law, and among 
the rest, as Paley argues, to the doing of any work 
on the Sabbath day (Afor. Phil. , b. v. ch. 7). We 
have the highest authority for saying, that the 
Mosaic law of divorce was a condescension to cir¬ 
cumstances (Matt. xix. 8)—a condescension which 
may have extended somewhat further. 

The mode of capital punishment , which consti¬ 
tutes a material element in the character of any 
law, was probably as humane as the circumstances 
of Moses admitted. It was probably restricted to 
lapidation or stoning, which, by skilful manage¬ 
ment, might produce instantaneous death. It was 
an Egyptian custom (Exod. viii. 26). The public 
effusion of blood by decapitation cannot be proved 
to have been a Mosaic punishment, nor even an 
Egyptian; for, in the instance of Pharaoh’s chief 
baker (Gen. xl. 19), * Pharaoh shall lift up thine 
head from off thee,’ the marginal rendering seems 
preferable, ‘ shall reckon thee and take thine office 
from thee.’ He is said to have been ‘ hanged’ 
(xli. 13); which may possibly mean posthumous 
exposure, though no independent evidence appears 
of this custom in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson’s Man¬ 
ners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 45). The appearance 
of decapitation, ‘ slaying by the sword,’ in later 
times (2 Sam. iv. 8 ; xx. 21, 22 ; 2 Kings x. 6-8), 
has no more relation to the Mosaic law than the 
decapitation of John the Baptist by Plerod (Matt, 
xiv. 8-12); or than the hewing to pieces of Agag 
before the Lord by Samuel, as a punishment in 
kind (1 Sam. xv. 33); or than the office of the 
Cherethites, TTO (2 Sam. viii. 18; xv. 18 ; xx. 
7, 23), or headsman, as Gesenius understands by 
the word, from m3, * to chop off’ or ‘hew down’ 
(executioners belonging to the body-guard of the 
king) ; whereas execution was ordered by Moses, 
probably adopting an ancient custom, to be begun 
first by the witnesses, a regulation which consti¬ 
tuted a tremendous appeal to their moral feelings, 
and afterwards to be completed by the people 
(Deut. xiii. 10; xvii. 7; Josh. vii. 25; John viii. 
7). It was a later innovation that immediate exe¬ 
cution should be done by some personal attendant, 
by whom the office was probably considered as an 
honour (2 Sam. i. 15 ; iv. 12). Stoning, therefore, 
was probably the only capital punishment ordered 
by Moses. It is observable that neither this nor 
any other punishment was, according to his law, 
attended with insult or torture (comp. 2 Maccab. 

vii. ) Nor did his laws admit of those horrible 
mutilations practised by other nations. For in¬ 
stance, he prescribed stoning for adulterers (comp. 
Lev. xx. 10 ; Ezek. xxiii. 25 ; xvi. 38, 40 ; John 

viii. 5) ; but the Chaldzeans cut off the noses of 
such offenders (Ezek. xxiii. 25). According to Dio¬ 
dorus, the Egyptian monarch Actisanes punished 
robbers in like manner, and banished them to the 
confines of the desert, where a town was built 
called Rhinocolura, from the peculiar nature of 
their punishment, and where they were compelled 
to live by their industry in a barren and inhospi¬ 
table region (i. 60). Mutilation of such a nature 
amounts to a perpetual condemnation to infamy and 
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crime. It will shortly be seen that the lex talionis, 

‘ an eye for an eye,’ etc., was adopted by Moses as 
the principle, but not the mode of punishment. 
He seems also to have understood the true end of 
punishment, which is not to gratify the antipathy 
of society against crime, nor moral vengeance, 
which belongs to God alone, but prevention. ‘ All 
the people shall hear and fear, and do no more so 
presumptuously’ (Deut. xvii. 13 ; xix. 20). His 
laws are equally free from the characteristic of 
savage legislation, that of involving the family of 
the offender in his punishment. Ide did not allow 
parents to be put to death for their children, nor 
children for their parents (Deut. xxiv. 16), as did 
the Chaldseans (Dan. vi. 24) and the kings of 
Israel (comp. 1 Kings xxi. ; 2 Kings ix. 26). Va¬ 
rious punishments were introduced among the Jews, 
or became known to them by their intercourse 
with other nations—viz., precipitation , or throwing 
or causing to leap from the top of a rock, to 
which 10,000 Idumseans were condemned by Ama- 
ziah, king of Judah (2 Chron. xxv. 12). The inha¬ 
bitants of Nazareth intended a similar fate for our 
Lord (Luke iv. 29). This punishment resembles 
that of the Tarpeian rock among the Romans. 
Dichotomy , or cutting asunder, appears to have 
been a Babylonian custom (Dan. ii. 5 ; iii. 29 ; 
Luke xii. 46; Matt. xxiv. 51) ; but the passages 
in the gospels admit of the milder interpretation of 
scourging with severity, discarding from office, etc. 
Beating to death, TVfxiravicrfjLds, was a Greek punish¬ 
ment for slaves. It was inflicted on a wooden 
frame, which probably derived its name from 
resembling a drum or timbrel in form, on which 
the criminal was bound and beaten to death (2 
Maccab. vi. 19, 28; comp. v. 30). In Josephus 
(de Maccab .) the same instrument is called rpoxbs, 
or ‘ wheel’ (secs. 5, 9). Hence to beat upon the 
tympanum, to drum to death, is similar to ‘ break¬ 
ing on the wheel’ (Heb. xi. 35). David inflicted 
this among other cruelties upon the inhabitants of 
Rabbath-ammon (1 Chron. xx. 3). Fighting with 
wild beasts was a Roman punishment, to which 
criminals and captives in war were sometimes con¬ 
demned (Adam, Roman Aniiq., p. 344; 2 Tim. iv. 
17 ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 32). Drowning with a heavy 
weight around the neck, was a Syrian, Greek, and 
Roman punishment. This, therefore, being the 
custom of the enemies of the Jews, was introduced 
by our Lord to heighten his admonitions (Matt, 
xviii. 6). Josephus records that the Galileans, 
revolting from their commanders, drowned the 
partizans of Herod ( Antiq . xiv. 15. 10). The 
Persians had a singular punishment for great crimi¬ 
nals. A high tower was filled a great way up 
with ashes, the criminal was thrown into it, and 
the ashes, by means of a wheel, were continually 
stirred up and raised about him till he was suffo¬ 
cated (2 Maccab. xiii. 4-6). The lion's den was a 
Babylonian punishment (Dan. vi.), and is still cus¬ 
tomary in Fez and Morocco (see accounts of by 
I-Ioest, c. ii. p. 77 )- Bruising and pounding to 
death in a mortar is alluded to in Prov. xxvu. 22. 
For crucifixion, see the Article. 

Posthumous insults offered to the dead bodies of 
criminals, though common in other nations, were 
very sparingly allowed by Moses. He permitted 
only hanging on a tree or gibbet; but the expo¬ 
sure was limited to a day, and burial of the body 
nt night was commanded (Deut. xxi. 22). Such 
persons were esteemed ‘ cursed of God’ (comp. 


Josh. viii. 29 ; x. 26 ; 2 Sam. iv. 12)—a law which 
the later Jews extended to crucifixion (John xix. 31, 
etc. ; Gal. iii. 13). Hanging alive may have been 
a Canaanitish punishment, since it was practised 
by the Gibeonites on the sons of Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 
9). Another posthumous insult in later times 
consisted in heaping stones on the body or grave 
of the executed criminal (Josh. vii. 25, 26). To 
‘make heaps’ of houses or cities is a phrase denot¬ 
ing complete and ignominious destruction (Is. xxv. 
2; Jer. ix. 11). Burning the dead body seems to 
have been a very ancient posthumous insult. It 
was denounced by Judah against his daughter-in- 
law Tamar, when informed that she was with 
child (Gen. xxxviii. 24). Selden thinks that this 
means merely branding on the forehead {De Jure 
N. et G ., vii. 5). Moses retained this ancient ig¬ 
nominy for two offences only, which from the 
nature of things must have been comparatively 
rare —viz., for bigamy with a mother and her 
daughter (Lev. xx. 14), and for the case of a 
priest’s daughter who committed whoredom (xxi. 
9). Though ‘burning’ only be specified in these 
cases, it may be safely inferred that the previous 
death of the criminals, probably by lapidation, is 
to be understood (comp. Josh. vii. 25). Among 
the heathens this merciful preliminary was not 
always observed, as, for instance, in the case of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego (Dan. iii.) 

Among the minor corporal punishments ordered 
by Moses, was scourging, or the infliction of blows 
on the back of an offender with a rod. It was 
limited by him to forty stripes—a number which 
the J ews in later times were so careful not to ex¬ 
ceed, that they inflicted but thirty-nine (2 Cor. xi. 
24). It was to be inflicted on the offender lying 
on the ground, in the presence of a judge (Lev. 
xix. 20; Deut. xxii. 18; xxv. 2, 3). We have 
abundant evidence that it was an ancient Egyptian 
punishment. Nor was it unusual for Egyptian 
superintendents to stimulate labourers to their work 
by the persuasive powers of the stick. Women 
received the stripes on the back, while sitting, 
from the hand of a man ; and boys also, some¬ 
times with their hands tied behind them. The 
modern inhabitants of the valley of the Nile retain 
the predilection of their forefathers for this punish¬ 
ment. The Moslem say, ‘Nezel min e’semma 
e’neboot baraka min Allah : ’ ‘ The stick came 
down from heaven a blessing from God. ’ Corporal 
punishment of this kind was allowed by Moses, by 
masters to servants or slaves of both sexes (Exod. 
xxi. 20). Scourging was common in after times 
among the Jews, who associated with it no disgrace 
or inconvenience beyond the physical pain it occa¬ 
sioned, and from which no station was exempt 
(Prov. xvii. 26; comp. x. 13 ; Jer. xxxvii. 15-20). 
Hence it became the symbol for correction in 
general (Ps. lxxxix. 32). Solomon is a zealous 
advocate for its use in education (Prov. xiii. 24 ; 
xxiii. 13, 14; comp. Eccles. xxx. 1). In his 
opinion ‘ the blueness of a wound cleanseth away 
evil, and stripes the inward parts of the belly’ 
(Prov. xx. 30). It was inflicted for ecclesiastical 
offences in the synagogue (Matt. x. 17 ; Acts xxvi. 
11). The Mosaic law, however, respecting it, 
affords a pleasing contrast to the extreme and un¬ 
limited scourging known among the Romans, but 
which, according to the Porcian law, could not be 
inflicted upon a Roman citizen (Cicero, Pro Rabirio , 
3 ; ad Famil. x. 32; in Verr cm, v. 53 ; comp. Acts 
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xvi. 22-37 ; xxii. 25). Reference to the scourge 
with scorpions— i.e., a whip or scourge armed with 
knots or thorns—occurs in 1 Kings xii. 11. So in 
Latin, scorpio means ‘virga nodosa vel aculeata.’ 

Retaliation, the lex talionis of the Latins, and 
the avTLTreirovdbs of the Greeks, is doubtless the 
most natural of all kinds of punishment, and would 
be the most just of all, if it could be instantaneously 
and universally inflicted. But, when delayed, it is 
apt to degenerate into revenge. Hence the de¬ 
sirableness that it should be regulated and modified 
by law.. The one-eyed man, mentioned by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (xii.),- complained that if he lost his 
remaining eye, he would then suffer more than his 
victim, who would still have one left. Phavorinus 
argues against this law, which was one of the 
twelve tables, as not admitting literal execution, 
because the same member was more valuable to 
one man than another: for instance, the right 
hand of a scribe or painter could not be so well 
spared as that of a singer. Hence that law, in 
later times, was administered with the modification, 
4 Ni cum eo pacet,’ except the aggressor came to an 
agreement with the mutilated person, de talione 
redimenda, to redeem the punishment by making 
compensation. Moses accordingly adopted the 
principle, but lodged the application of it in the 
judge. 4 If a man blemish his neighbour, as he 
hath done so shall it be done to him. Life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe, breach for breach’ (Exod. xxi. 
23-25 ; Lev. xxiv. 19-22). His system of com¬ 
pensations, etc., occurs in Exod. xxi. He, how¬ 
ever, makes wilful murder, even of a slave, always 
capital, as did the Egyptians. Roman masters had 
an absolute right over the life of their slaves 
(Juvenal, vi. 219). The Egyptians doomed the 
false accuser to the same punishment which he en¬ 
deavoured to bring on his victim, as did Moses 
(Deut. xix. 19). Imprisonment, not as a punish¬ 
ment, but custody till the royal pleasure was 
known, appears among the Egyptians (Gen. xxxix. 
20, 21). Moses adopted it for like purposes (Lev. 
xxiv. 12). I11 later times it appears as a punish¬ 

ment inflicted by the kings of Judah and Israel 
(2 Chron. xvi. 10 ; 1 Kings xxii. 27; Jer. xxxvii. 
21) ; and during the Christian era, as in the in¬ 
stance of John (Matt. iv. 12), and Peter (Acts xii. 
4). Murderers and debtors were also committed 
to prison ; and the latter ‘ tormented’ till they 
paid (Matt, xviii. 30; Luke xxiii. 19). A com¬ 
mon prison is mentioned (Acts v. 18); and also 
an inner prison or dungeon, which was sometimes 
a pit (Jer. xxxviii. 6), in which were ‘ stocks’ (Jer. 
xx. 2 ; xxix. 26 ; Acts xvi. 24). Prisoners are 
alluded to (Job iii. 18), and stocks (xiii. 27). 
Banishment was impracticable among the Jews. 
It was inflicted by the Romans on John (Rev. i. 
9). Cutting or plucking off the hair is alluded to 
(Is. 1 . 6 ; Neh. xiii. 25). Excision , or ‘cutting off 
from his people,’ is denounced against the uncir¬ 
cumcised as early as the covenant with Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 14). This punishment is expressed in 
t he Mosaic law by the formulae—* that soul shall 
be destroyed from its people’ (Lev. xvii. 9, 10) ; 

‘ from Israel’ (Exod. xii. 15) ; ‘from the midst of 
the congregation’ (Num. xix. 20) ; ‘ it shall be de¬ 
stroyed’ (Lev. xvii. 14; xx. 17); which terms 
sometimes denote capital punishment (Exod. xxxi. 
14; comp. xxxv. 2; Num. xv. 32, etc.) [Ana¬ 
thema.] 


Ecclesiastical punishments are prescribed, as might 
be expected, under a theocracy, but these were 
moderate. Involuntary transgressions of the Levi- 
tical law, whether of omission or commission, were 
atoned for by a sin-offering (Lev. iv. 2, etc. ; v. 1, 
4-7). This head embraced a rash or neglected 
oath, keeping back evidence in court (Lev. iv. 2, 
etc. ; v. 1 ; iv. 7), breach of trust, concealment of 
property when found, or theft, even when the of¬ 
fender had already cleared himself by oath, but 
was now moved by conscience to make restitution. 
By these means, and by the payment of twenty per 
cent beyond the amount of his trespass, the of¬ 
fender might cancel the crime as far as the church 
was concerned (Lev. vi. 1-7 ; Num. v. 6-10). 
Adultery with a slave was commuted from death to 
stripes and a trespass-offering (Lev. xix. 20-22). 
All these cases involved public confession and the 
expenses of the offering. 

Future punishment. —Though the doctrine of a 
future state was known to the ancient Hebrews, 
yet temporal punishment and reward were the im¬ 
mediate motives held out to obedience. Hence 
the references in the O. T. to punishment in a 
future state are obscure and scanty. [See Hades ; 
Heaven; Hell.]—J. F. D. 

PUNON, one of the stations of the Israelites 
in the desert. [Wandering.] 

PURIFICATIONS. [Ablutions; Unclean¬ 
ness.] 

PURIM (D'TliD), the annual festival instituted 
by Mordecai, at the suggestion of Esther, to com¬ 
memorate the wonderful deliverance of the Jews 
from the destruction with which they were threat¬ 
ened through the designs of Plaman. 

1. Name of the Festival a?id its Signification .— 
The name D'H'lD (singular TlQ), which is derived 
from the Persian par), cognate with pars, part, 
and which is explained in Esther (iii. 7 ; ix. 24) by 

the Hebrew ^Ijj, lot, has been given to this fes¬ 
tival because it records the casting of lots by 
Hainan to ascertain when he should carry into 
effect the decree which the king issued for the 
extermination of the Jews (Esther ix. 24). The 
name 3 ?povpal, which, as Schleusner (Lex. in LXX., 
s. v. fi>povpai) and others rightly maintain, is a cor¬ 
ruption of <&ovpal, is the Greek pronunciation of 
the Hebrew term. In 2 Maccab. xv. 36, this 
festival is denominated ij Mapdoxo-LKT] ijpLlpo.. 

2. The manner in which it was and still is 
observed. —All that the Bible tells us about it is 
that Mordecai ordered the 14th and 15th of Adar 
to be kept annually by the Jews, both nigh and 
afar, that these two days are to be made days of 
feasting and of joy as well as of interchange of 
presents and of sending gifts to the poor, and that 
the Jews agreed to continue to observe this festival 
every year in the same manner as they had begun 
it (Esther ix. 17-24). No further directions are given 
about its observance, and the Bible here, as else¬ 
where, left the rites and ceremonies to develope 
themselves with the circumstances of the nation. 
The following is the mode in which this festival is 
kept at the present day. The day preceding the 
festival— i.e., the 13th of Adar—is kept as a fast day, 
and is called the Fast of Esther, nnDX JV:yn, in 
accordance with the command of this Jewish queen 
(Esther iv. 5, 6) ; and sundry praters expressive 

of repentance, humiliation, etc. (mrT^D), are intro- 
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duced into the regular ritual for the day. As on 
all the fast days, Exod. xxxii. n-14; xxxiv. 1-11, 
is read as the lesson from the Law, and Is. lv. 6- 
lvi. 9, as the Haphtara. If the 13th of Adar falls 
on a Sabbath, the fast takes place on the Thursday 
previous, as no fasting is allowed on this sacred 
day, nor on the preparation-day for the Sabbath. 
Some people fast three days, as Esther enjoined it 
at first. On the evening of this fast day— i.e., the 
13th of Adar—the festival commences, when all the 
Israelites resort to the synagogue, and after the 
evening service the Book of Esther, called kclt ’ 

Q°Xh v > the Megilla (rfelD, the Roll), is read by the 
prcelector. Before commencing to read it he pro¬ 
nounces the following benediction : 4 Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and 
hast enjoined us to read the Megilla ! Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, who 
hast wrought miracles for our forefathers in those 
days and at this time. Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, king of the universe, who hast preserved 
us alive, sustained us, and brought us to this 
season! The Megilla is then read. As often as 
the reader pronounces the name of Haman, the 
congregation stamp on the floor, saying, ‘ Let his 
name be blotted out. The name of the wicked 
shall rot! ’ whilst the children spring rattles. The 
passage in which the names of Haman and his 
sons occur (ix. 7-9) is read very rapidly, and if pos¬ 
sible in one breath, to signify that they were all 
hung at the same time, the congregation stamping 
and rattling all the time. It is for this reason that 
this passage is written in the MSS. in larger let¬ 
ters than the rest, and that the names are arranged 
under one another. After the Megilla is read 
through, the following benediction is pronounced 
by the reader, 4 Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
king of the universe, who hast contended our con¬ 
test, judged our cause, hast avenged our wrongs, 
requited all the enemies of our souls, and hast de¬ 
livered us from our oppressors. Blessed art thou 
who hast delivered thy people from all their op¬ 
pressors, thou Lord of salvation ! ’ 

In the morning of the 14th of Adar the Jews 
again resort to the synagogue, insert several ap¬ 
pointed prayers into the ordinary daily ritual; 
Exod. xvii. 8-16 is read as the lesson from the Law, 
and the Megilla or the Book of Esther as the Haph¬ 
tara, under the same circumstances as those of the 
previous evening. The rest of the festival is spent 
in great rejoicings, presents are sent backwards 
and forwards amongst friends and relations, and 
gifts are liberally forwarded to the poor. 

From the canons which obtained in the time of 
Christ, we learn that the Megilla had to be written 
in Hebrew characters, on good parchment, and 
with ink ( Mishna , Megilla , ii. 2) ; that if the 14th 
of Adar fell on a Tuesday or Wednesday, the in¬ 
habitants of villages read the Megilla on the Mon¬ 
day in advance, or a Thursday, because the country 
people came to town to attend the markets and 
the synagogues in which the law was read and 
tribunals held [Megilla, i. 1-3); that any one was 
qualified to read it except deaf people, fools, and 
minors [Ibid., ii. 4), and that it was lawful to 
read it in a foreign language to those who under¬ 
stood foreign languages [Ibid. ii. 1). But though 
the Mishna allows it to be read in other languages, 
yet the Megilla is generally read in Hebrew, and 


Mr. S. Clark, the writer of the article Purim in 
Smith’s Dictionary' of the Bible, is certainly wrong 
when he says that the reader 4 makes comments on 
particular passages,’ as any one may convince him¬ 
self by going to the synagogue on this festival. 
The rejoicings continue on the 15th, and the festival 
terminates on the evening of this day. During the 
whole of the festival the Jews may engage in trade, 
or any labour, if they are so inclined, as there is no 
prohibition against it. So popular was this festival 
in the days of Christ, that Josephus tells us, 4 that 
even now, all the Jews that are in the habitable 
earth keep these days festivals, and send portions 
to one another’ [Antiq. xi. 6. 13), and certainly its 
popularity has not diminished in the present day. 
For the much-disputed question whether eoprr) tQv 
’I ovdaLwv in John v. 1 means the feast of Purim, 
we must refer to the commentaries on St. John’s 
Gospel.—C. D. G. 

PURPLE. [Colours.] 

PURVER, Anthony, was bom at Up-Hurs- 
bom, in Hampshire, about 1702. Though his 
early education was very limited, his capacity and 
inclination for the acquisition of learning were very 
great. Determined to study the original languages 
of the Scriptures, he secured the assistance of a Jew 
in the acquisition of Hebrew, Chaldee, etc., and 
other aid for learning Greek and Latin. He joined 
the Society of Friends, and was a minister among 
them. Whilst labouring as a schoolmaster he 
occupied himself in preparing a new version of the 
Scriptures ; and this, after spending more than 30 
years over it, he published, by the aid of Dr. 
Fothergill, who gave him £1000, anc ^ carried it 
through the press at his own expense. It ap¬ 
peared in 1764, entitled, A New Translation of the 
0 . and N. T., with Notes, Critical and Explana¬ 
tory, in two volumes fol., beautifully got up. Not¬ 
withstanding the enormous labour bestowed upon 
it by its author, and though there is now and then 
a better rendering to be found in it than in 
the A. V., Purver’s translation, as a whole, is 
not of much critical value. The style is crude 
and bombastic, the very reverse of what might have 
been expected from a member of the society whose 
language is so simple ; whilst the notes, .though 
containing much valuable matter, abound in con¬ 
temptuous expressions about the labours of others 
in the same department. Purver’s Bible is there¬ 
fore deservedly scarce. He died in 1 777 » i n 
seventy-fifth year of his age.—C. D. G. 

PURVEY, John, the friend and fellow-labourer 
of Wycliffe, with whom he lived in his latter years. 
His denunciations of the errors of the Romish 
Church, as well as his endeavours to make the 
Bible accessible to the people at large, by translat¬ 
ing it into English, drew upon him the severest 
penalties which it was in the power of the hierarchy 
to inflict. He was forbidden, by a mandate of the 
Bishop of Bristol, dated Aug. 1387, to preach in 
the diocese where he officiated after the death of 
Wycliffe ; his books were declared as erroneous and 
heretical, and were among those which the bishops 
of Worcester, Salisbury, and Hereford were autho¬ 
rised to seize (May 29, 1388; Jan. 18, Dec. 16, 
1389). Some years after, however, he made a re¬ 
cantation at St. Paul’s Cross (Sunday, March 6, 
1401), and was admitted (Aug. 11, 1401), on the 
presentation of the Archdeacon of Canterbury, to 
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the vicarage of Westhithe in Kent, which he resigned 
Oct. 8, 1403. He then returned to the simple teach¬ 
ing of the Bible, denouncing the erroneous doctrines 
of the church, for which he was again imprisoned, 
and, in 1421, recanted a second time at Salt wood 
before Archbishop Arundel, He is supposed to 
have died about 1427. Purvey immortalised his 
name through his translation of the Scriptures into 
English. As the Bible, of late translated by 
Wycliffe, required correction, he tells us in the 
general introduction that he undertook to make 
the version more faithful, intelligible, and popular. 
The plan which he adopted to effect this, according 
to his own description, was as follows :—With 
the assistance of several fellow-labourers he (i.) 
corrected the Latin text by comparison of Bibles, 
doctors, and glosses; (11.), Studied the text thus 
corrected with the gloss and other authorities, 
particularly de Lyra on the O. T. [Lyra]; («/.), 
Made special reference to the works of gramma¬ 
rians and theologians for the meaning of difficult 
words and passages ; and (iv.), Did not translate 
literally but according to the sense and meaning as 
clearly as he could, taking care to have many persons 
of ability present at the correction of the translation. 
He inserted numerous textual glosses in the O. T., 
and only occasionally omitted those of Wycliffe’s 
version, but made no such insertions in the 
N. T., and carefully excluded all the glosses which 
were introduced into the former version. That he 
improved upon Wycliffe’s translation is beyond 
doubt, as may be seen from a comparison of the 
following passages in the respective versions :— 
Gen. ix. 13; Exod. xxix. 2; Deut. xxxii. 2; 
xxxiii. 7 ; Josh. v. 15 ; vi. 25 ; Job x. 1 ; xi. 12 ; 
xiv. 12 ; Matt. xii. 5 ; xiii. 52; 1 Cor. iii. 13-15 ; 
which are pointed out by the erudite editors, the 
Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden, 
who for the first time published this early English 
version, together with Wycliffe’s translation, in an 
entire form, in parallel columns, four volumes 
4to, Oxford University Press, 1850. Purvey’s 
translation of the N. T. was first published by 
Lewis, London 1731, fol., as Wycliffe’s transla¬ 
tion ; it was then erroneously reprinted as Wycliffe’s 
by Baber, London 1810, 4to, and by Bagster in 
the English Hexapla. Comp. Foxe, The Acts and 
Monuments , Townsend’s edition, vol. iii. pp. 285, 
292, 822, 826, London 1844 ; and the elaborate 
preface by Forshall and Madden to their edition 
of Wycliffe’s and Purvey’s translations of the 
Bible.—C. D. G. 

PUTEOLI (Ilor/oXot), a maritime town of Cam¬ 
pania, in Italy, on the north shore of the bay of 
Naples, and about eight miles north-west from the 
city of that name, where it still exists under the 
name of Pozzuoli. It derived its name from its 
tepid baths, whence the district in which it exists 
is now called Terra di Lavoro. The ancient Greek 
name of the place was AiKcuapxeici. It was a fa¬ 
vourite watering-place of the Romans, as its nume¬ 
rous hot-springs were judged efficacious for the 
cure of various diseases. It was also the port 
where ships usually discharged their passengers 
and cargoes, partly to avoid doubling the promon¬ 
tory of Circeium, and partly because there was no 
commodious harbour nearer to Rome. Hence the 
ship in which Paul was conveyed from Melita 
landed the prisoners at this place, where the apostle 
stayed for a week (Acts xxviii. 13). The harbour 


was protected by a celebrated mole, the remains 
of which are still to be seen. 

PYGARG. [Dishon.] 

PYLE, Thomas, born at Stodey in Norfolk in 
1674, was ordained in 1698 to a curacy at King’s 
Lynn, where he became greatly distinguished as a 
preacher, and was appointed lecturer at the chapel 
of St. Nicholas. Pie published, before 1718, six 
sermons in defence of the succession of the House 
of Brunswick. He afterwards distinguished him¬ 
self in the famous Bangorian controversy, which 
arose out of a sermon preached by Ploadley, bishop 
of Bangor, before George L, on the text, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ to prove that the 
clergy ought to have no temporal jurisdiction. He 
sided with the bishop, who rewarded him with the 
gift of a canonry in Salisbury cathedral, when he 
was himself translated to that see. IPis views of 
Christian doctrine, like those of Hoadley, were 
strongly tainted with Socinianism—so much so, as 
to be a bar to that advancement in the church 
which his talents and political principles might 
otherwise have gained for him. His Biblical works 
were—1. A Paraphrase, with Notes on the Acts of 
the Apostles and Epistles, London 1737 and 1765, 
2 vols. 8vo. This is a supplement to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s Paraphrase on the Four Gospels. 2. The 
Scripture Prese?*vative against Popery; being a 
Pai'aphrase with Notes on the Revelation of Si. 
John, 1735, 1795, 8vo.. 3. A Paraphrase, with 
Short and Useful Notes on the Books of the Old 
Testafnenl, published from time to time between 
1715 and 1725, and united under one title in an 
edition of 1738, 4 vols. 8vo. Father Chais has 
made use of this work in the Bible, with a com¬ 
mentary drawn from several English authors, which 
he published at the Hague, in 8 vols., from 1763 
to 1790.—M. H. 
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QAATH ; Syr. ]n p, qoqo; Arab. jy, 

quq; LXX. 7r eXeKciv). By this is denoted the 
Pelican. The name is supposed to be derived 
from the action of throwing up food, which the 
bird really effects when discharging the contents of 
the bag beneath its bill (- vomitor, from Nip, Ges.) 
But it may be suggested, as not unlikely, that all 
the above names are imitative of the voice of the 
pelican, which, although seldom heard in captivity, 
is uttered frequently at the periods of migration, 
and is compared to the braying of an ass. It may 
be likewise that this characteristic has influenced 
several translators of the Hebrew text in substitut¬ 
ing on some, or on all occasions, where Qaath 
occurs, bittern for pelican, but we think without 
sufficient reason [Kippod ; Bittern]. Qaath is 
found in Lev. xi. 18 ; Deut. xiv. 17 ; Ps. cii. 6 ; 
Is. xxxiv. 11 ; Zeph. ii. 14. 

Pelicans are chiefly tropical birds, equal or su¬ 
perior in bulk to the common swan ; they have 
powerful wings, fly at a great elevation, are par¬ 
tially gregarious, and though some always remain 
in their favourite subsolar regions, most of them 
migrate to our hemisphere with the northern spring, 
occupy Syria, the lakes and rivers of temperate 
Asia, and extend westward into Europe up the 
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Danube into Hungary, and northward to some 
rivers of southern Russia. They likewise frequent 
salt-water marshes, and the shallows of harbours, 
but seldom alight on the open sea, though they are 
said to dart down upon fish from a considerable 
height. 

The face of the pelican is naked ; the bill long, 
broad, and flat, is terminated by a strong crooked 
and crimson-coloured nail, which, when fish is 
pressed out of the pouch, and the bird is at rest, 
is seen reposing upon the crop, and then may be 



fancied to represent an ensanguined spot. This 
may have occasioned the fabulous tale which repie- 
sents the bird as wounding her own bared breast to 
revive its young brood ; for that part of the bag 
which is visible then appears like a naked breast, 
all the feathers of the body being white or slightly 
tinged with rose colour, except the great quills, 
which are black. The feet have all the toes united 
by broad membranes, and are of a nearly orange 
colour. Pelicamts onocrotalus , the species here 
noticed, is the most widely spread of the genus, 
being supposed to be identical at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in India, as well as in western Asia. 
It is very distinctly represented in ancient Egyptian 
paintings, where the birds are seen in numbers con¬ 
gregated among reeds, and the natives collecting 
basketfuls of their eggs. They still frequent the 
marshes of the Delta of the Nile, and the islands 
of the river high up the country, and resort to the 
lakes of Palestine, excepting the Dead Sea. With 
regard to the words ‘ of the wilderness or desert, 
often added to the pelican’s name in consequence 
of their occurrence in Ps. cii. 6, there is not suf¬ 
ficient ground to infer from them any peculiar 
capability in the genus to occupy remote solitudes ; 
for they live on fish, and generally nestle in reedy 
abodes ; and man, in all regions, equally desirous 
to possess food, water, and verdure, occupies the 
same localities for the same reasons. We think 
the Psalmist refers to one isolated by circumstances 
from the usual haunts of these birds, and casually 
nestling among rocks, where water, and conse¬ 
quently food, begins to fail in the dry season, as is 
commonly the case eastward of the Jordan—such 
a supposition offering an image of misery and deso¬ 
lation forcibly applicable to the context.—C. H. S. 

QALI C6p). [Food.] 

QANEH. [Kan eh.] 


QORE 

QAYITS [Fruits.] 

QERACH. [ICerach.] 

QETSACH. [Ketzach.] 

QETZIAH. [Ketzioth.] 

QIDDAH. [Kiddah.] 

QINNAMON. [Kinnamon.] 

QIPPOD. [Kippop.] 

QIPPOZ (flBp). This is rendered in the A. V. 

by 4 great owl’ (Is. xxxiv. 15). Bochart has shewn, 
however, that the word denotes the arrow-snake , 

serpens jaculus , the same as the Arab. 

qiphphaza (. Hieroz ., bk. i. ch. 9). It abounds in 
Arabia ; it springs suddenly and with much vigour 
on its victim, and its sting is fatal.—W. L. A. 

QIQAYON. [Kikayon.] 

QISHUIM. [Kishuim.] 

QORft (Kip, I Sam. xxvi. 20; Jer. xvii. n ; 

Sept. irtpdi£ ; Vulg. perdix, Ecclus. xi. 30). Late 
commentators state that; there are four species of 
the tetrao (grouse) of Linnaeus abundant in Pales¬ 
tine ; the francolin [T. francolinus\ the katta ( T. 
alchata ), the red-legged or Barbary partridge (T. 
petrosas ), and the Greek partridge (T. saxatilis). 
In this now obsolete classification there are included 
not less than three genera, according to the more 
correct systems of recent writers, and not one 
strictly a grouse occurs in the number, though the 
real T. Urogallus, or cock of the woods, is reported 
to frequent Asia Minor in winter, and in that case 
is probably no stranger in Libanus. There is, 
however, the genus Pterocles , of which the P. 
alchata is the katta, ganga, cata, and pin-tailecl 
grouse of authors, a species very common in Pales¬ 
tine, and innumerable in Arabia ; but it is not the 
only one, for the sand-grouse of Latham (P. a? A en - 
arias) occurs in France, Spain, Barbary, Arabia, 
Persia, and on the north side of the Mediterranean, 
or all round Palestine. P. Arabicns , and probably 
P. exustas , or the Arabian and singed gangas, oc¬ 
cur equally in the open districts of the south, 
peopling the desert along with the ostrich. All 
are distinguished from other genera of Tetraonidcc 
by their long and powerful wings, enabling them 
to reach water, which they delight to drink in 
abundance; and by this propensity they often 
indicate to the thirsty caravan in what direction to 
find relief. They feed more on insects, larvae, and 
worms than on seeds, and none of the species 
having a perfect hind toe that reaches the ground, 
they run fast : these characteristics are of some 
importance in determining whether they were held 
to be really clean birds, and consequently could be 
the selav of the Israelites, which our versions have 
rendered 1 quail.’ [Selav.] 

The Francolin forms a second genus, whereof 
F. vulgaris , or the common tree-partridge, is the 
Syrian species best known, though most likely not 
the only one of that country. It is larger than the 
ganga ; the male is always provided with one pair 
of spurs (though others of the genus have two), and 
has the tail longer than true partridges. This 
species is valued for the table, is of handsome 
plumage, and common from Spain and France, on 
both sides of the Mediterranean, eastward to Ben¬ 
gal. 
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The partridge is a third genus, reckoning in 
Syria the two species before named, both red- 
legged and furnished with orange and black cres- 



446. Partridge of Syria. Francolinus Vulgaris. 


cents on the sides ; but the other markings differ, 
and the Barbary species is smaller than the Greek. 
They are inferior in delicacy to the common par¬ 
tridge, and it is probable that Perdix rufa , and the 



Caspian partridge, both resembling the former in 
many particulars, are no strangers in Syria. 

The expostulation of David with Saul, where he 
says, 4 The king of Israel is come out to seek a 
flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge on the 
mountains,’ is perfectly natural ; for the red-legged 
partridges are partial to upland brushwood, which 
is not an uncommon character of the hills and 
mountains of Palestine ; and the koria sitting on 
her eggs and not hatching them (Jer. xvii. 11), 
we take to allude to the liability of the nest being 
trodden under foot, or robbed by carnivorous ani¬ 
mals, notwithstanding all the care and interesting 
manoeuvres of the parent birds to save it or the 
brood ; for this genus is monogamous, nestles on 
the ground, and both male and female sit and anxi¬ 
ously watch over the safety of their young. 

The name QorZ, is, we think, derived from the 
voice of a bird, and more than one species of 
bustard is thereby indicated in various tongues to 
the extremity of Africa and of India ; among which 
Otis cory and Otis Arabs are so called at this day, 
although the first-mentioned resides on the plains 
of Western India, the second in Arabia. We take 
both these, however, to be the same species. 

4 Cory’ is likewise applied in Caffraria to a bustard, 
which from an indigenous word has been converted 


by the Dutch into knorhaan. Notwithstanding 
the pretended etymology of the word, by which it 
is made to indicate a long beak, none of the genus, 
not even Otis Denhatni (a large bird of Northern 
Africa), has it long, it being, in fact, middle-sized 
in all. Thus it would appear that the type of the 
name belongs to Otis, and it might be maintained 
that species of that genus were known to the He¬ 
brews, by their name fcOp, kora or koria, were it 
not for the fact that birds bearing this name were 
hunted by the Hebrews, which could not well 
have been the case had they not included other 
genera; for bustards, being without a hind toe, 
were considered unclean, while partridges having 
it were clean. The ganga or katta, being provided 
with a small incomplete one, may have offered an 
instance -where the judgment of the priesthood 
must have decided. We give figures of both 
Francolinus vulgaris and Pterocles alchata .—■ 
C. H. S. 

QOTZ. [Kotz.] 

QUAIL. [Selav.] 

^ QUART US (Koiktpros), a Christian, resident a 
Corinth, and, from his name, apparently a Roman, 
whose salutations Paul communicated to the church 
of Rome in his epistle thereto (Rom. xvi. 23). In 
the old church books he is alleged to have been 
one of the seventy disciples, which is altogether 
unlikely; and it is on the same authority stated 
that he was eventually bishop of the church at 
Berytus. —J. K. 

QUATERNION (rerpaSLov), 4 a quaternion of 
soldiers’ (Acts xii. 4), was a detachment of four 
men, which was the usual number of a Roman 
night-watch. Peter, therefore, was guarded by 
four soldiers, two within the prison, and two out¬ 
side the doors ; and as the watch was usually 
changed every three hours, it was necessary that 
the 4 four quaternions’ mentioned in the text should 
be appointed for the purpose (Veget., De Re Milil., 
ii. 8; Philo, In Flacc ., p. 98).—J. K. 

QUEEN. The Hebrew's had no word properly 
answering to our term ‘queen,’ which is the femi¬ 
nine of 4 king j’ neither had they the dignity which 
that word denotes. The Hebrew word usually 
translated ‘queen’ is JTP3H, gebirah , which means 
4 mistress,’ or 4 lady,’ being the feminine of 
gebir, ‘master,’ or ‘lord.’ The feminine is to be 
understood by its relation to the masculine, which 
is not applied to kingly power, or to kings, but to 
general authority and dominion. It is, in fact, the 
word which occurs twice with reference to Isaac’s 
blessing of Jacob :— 4 Be lord over thy brethren;’ 
and, 4 1 have made him thy lord ’ (Gen. xxvii. 29- 

37 )- 

The limited use which is made even of the re¬ 
stricted term gebirah is somewhat remarkable. It 
is only employed twice with reference to the wife 
of a king. In one of these two cases it is applied 
to the wife of the king of Egypt, where the con¬ 
dition of the royal consort was more queenly than 
in Palestine (1 Kings xi. 19 ; comp. Wilkinson, 
A. Egypt., ii. 59 ; iii. 64 ; v. 28); and in the other 
to Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, who, as the daughter 
of a powerful king, appears to have enjoyed pecu¬ 
liar privileges in her matrimonial state (2 Kings 
x. 13). In two other places it is not clear whether 
the king’s wife or mother is intended (Jer. xiii. 18 ; 
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xxix. 2) ; and in the remaining passages it is point¬ 
edly referred to the king’s mother in such terms 
as clearly show that the state which she held was 
one of positive dignity and rank (1 Kings xv. 13 ; 
2 Chron. xv. 16). . 

There is another word, skegol, also trans¬ 

lated ‘queen,’ which simply denotes the king’s 
wife or (in the plural) his wives, as distinguished 
from his concubines. It occurs in Ps. xlv. 9; 
Neh. ii. 6 ; Dan. v. 2, 3, 23. 

The result of all inquiry into the subject seems 
to show that among the Jewish kings the usages 
bearing on this point were not different from those 
which are still exhibited in Western Asiatic courts. 
Where woman never becomes the head of the 
state, there can be no queen regnant; and where 
polygamy is allowed or practised, there can be no 
queen consort. There will, however, be a chief 
wife in the harem; and this is no doubt the rank 
indicated in the Bible by the words which we 
render ‘queen.’ This rank may be variously ac¬ 
quired. The first wife of the king, or the first 
whom he took after his accession , usually obtained 
it ; and if she is both of high birth and becomes 
the mother of the first son, her position is tolerably 
secure : but if she possesses neither of these advan¬ 
tages, she may be superseded in her position as 
head of the harem by a wife of higher birth and 
connections, subsequently espoused, or by one 
who becomes the mother of the heir-apparent. 
The king, however, will sometimes act according 
to his own pleasure in this matter, promote any 
favourite lady to this dignity, and also remove her 
from it at his pleasure; but more generally he 
finds it convenient to follow the established routine. 
The king of Egypt’s daughter was, doubtless, from 
her high rank, the chief wife of Solomon ; as was 
Jezebel, for the same reason, the chief wife of 
Ahab. In like manner the high-born mother of 
Absalom was probably the chief wife of David, 
although it is possible that the mother of the eldest 
son Amnon at first enjoyed that distinction, which, 
we may safely presume, eventually devolved on 
Bathsheba, after her son Solomon had been recog¬ 
nised as the heir (comp. Chardin, Voyages, edit. 
Langles, vi., ch. xii.; Thornton’s Turkey, ii. 264- 
286). 

Very different was, and is to this day, in West¬ 
ern Asia, the position of the king’s mother, whose 
state is much the nearest to that of an European 
queen of any with which the East is acquainted. 
It is founded on that essential principle of Oriental 
manners which in all cases considers the mother of 
the husband as a far superior person to his wife, 
and as entitled to more respect and attention. 
This principle should be clearly understood, for it 
extends throughout the Bible, and is yet entirely 
different from our own social arrangements, under 
which the mother, as soon as she becomes widowed, 
abandons her place as head of the family to the 
daughter-in-law (Urquhart, Spirit of the East, ii. 
387; seq.) 

This usage is by no means peculiar to the modern 
East, or to the Jews among the ancient Orientals. 
Heeren, indeed, thinks that the power ‘of the 
queen-mother’ was even more considerable among 
the ancient Persians than among the modem Turks 
(Hist. Researches, i. 400) ; and the narratives of 
Herodotus and Ctesias respecting the tyrannical 
influence exercised by Parysatis, Amestris, and 
others, bear ample testimony to this fact. The 


careful reader of Scripture will easily be able to 
trace the same ideas respecting the position of the 
king’s mother among the Israelites (comp. 1 Kings 
i. ii.; xv. 13 ; 2 Kings ix. 22, 30, 37; x. 13 ; xi. 
I, ff.)-J. IC 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. [Ashtoretii.] 
QUEEN OF SHEBA. [Sheba.] 

QUESNEL, Pasquier, was born at Paris 14th 
July 1634. He studied at the Sorbonne ; in 1657 
he entered the congregation of the Oratory; and 
two years after he was ordained priest. Having 
been appointed to the office of President of the 
Institute of the order, he composed for the benefit 
of the pupils a work containing moral reflections on 
the four gospels (Paris 1671). He subsequently 
extended these notes over all the N. T. books, and 
re-wrote those on the gospels ; the whole work 
appeared in 2 vols. i2mo, at Paris, in 1687, and 
having passed through many editions was finally 
revised and much enlarged by the author, and issued 
in 8 vols. in 1736, with the title N. T. en franqois 
avec des reflexions morales . This work, at first re¬ 
ceived with much fame, was afterwards denounced, 
and gave rise to the famous Bull Unigenitus, in 
which 101 propositions from it are condemned. 
This, together with his having attached himself to 
the Jansenists, exposed Quesnel to much perse¬ 
cution, from which he had to take refuge in Hol¬ 
land. He died at Amsterdam 2d Dec. 1719. His 
notes have been translated into German by J. A. 
Gramlich, Frankf. 1718, 4to, and into English, 
Lond. 1719-25, 4 vols. 8vo. The part on the 
gospels was translated in an expurgated form [‘the 
Popish errors expunged’] by ‘a presbyter of the 
Church of England,’ 2 vols. 8vo, Bath 1790. This 
was republished, with an introductory essay by Dr. 
D. Wilson, late Bishop of Calcutta, 3 vols. i2mo. 
These notes are much esteemed for their spirituality 
and richness.—W. L. A. 

QUICKSAND ( crijpTLs ). In Acts xxvii. 17, 
it is mentioned that when the ship in which Paul 
was embarked was driven past the Isle of Clauda 
on the south, the mariners, as would now be said, 
struck the sails and scudded under bare poles, 
lest they ‘ should fall into the quicksands.’ The 
original word syrtis denotes a sandbank or shoal, 
dangerous to navigation, drawn, or supposed to be 
drawn (from atpa), * to draw’) together by the 
currents of the sea. Two syrtes, or gulfs with 
quicksands, were particularly famous among the 
ancients ; one called Syrtis Major, between Cyrene 
and Leptis, and the other, Syrtis Minor, near Car¬ 
thage. Both then lay nearly to the south-west 
of the west end of Crete, adjoining which, on 
the south, lay the Isle of Clauda. These Syrtes 
were the great dread of those who navigated the 
seas in which the vessel was driven, and one of 
them was probably in this case the object of 
alarm to the mariners. The danger was not so 
imaginary in this case, we apprehend, as Dr. 
Falconer (Dissert. o?i St. Paul's Voyage, p. 13) 
conceives. For the apprehension does not appear 
to have been entertained till the ship had been 
driven past the isle of Clauda ; which, as we P he 
it, is mentioned merely as the last point of land 
which had been seen till the ship was wrecked on 
the isle of Melita. The position of that island 
must be regarded as indicating the course in which 
they were driven ; and if that were Malta, it is 
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clear, that had that course not been arrested by the 
intermediate shipwreck, they would in all proba¬ 
bility have been driven upon the Syrtis Minor, 
which we may therefore conclude to have been the 
subject of their apprehension. That apprehension 
only becomes ‘ imaginary’ when Meleda in the 
Adriatic is taken, as Dr. Falconer himself takes it, 
for the Melita of Scripture. It may therefore be 
added to the arguments in favour of Malta, that 
its identification with Melita gives reality to the 
fear entertained by the mariners, which under the 
other alternative must be supposed to have been 
imaginary. [Malta.] 

QUIRINUS. [Cyrenius.] 

QUIVER. [Armour; Arms.] 

QUOTATIONS. The quotations contained in 
Scripture are of three classes—I. Those which 
the later writers of the O. T. make from the earlier, 
such as Micah iv. 1-3 from Is. ii. 2-4; Heb. ii. 14 
from Is. xi. 9 ; Jon. ii. 3 from Ps. xlii. 8 ; ii. 5 
from Ps. lxix. 2 ; Obad. i. 8 from Jer. xlix. ; and 
several passages in the later Psalms, which are 
found also in the earlier. 2. The quotations made by 
St. Paul from heathen authors—viz., Acts xvii. 28 ; 
from Aratus, Phcenom. 5 ; or Cleanthes, Hymn. ad 
Jov. 5 ; I Cor. xv. 33 from Menander’s Thais ; and 
Tit. i. 12 from Callimachus Hymn, ad Jov. 8, 
according to Theodoret, or Epimenides according 
to Jerome, Chrysostom, Epiphanius, and others. 
To these may be added Gal. v. 23, where the 
words Kara rCov roiovrujv ot)K £ari vbpos are identical 
with the words of Aristotle, Pol. iii. 8 (Gill, 
Notes and Queries, v. 175). Perhaps also Acts xiv. 
17, and James i. 17, from their rhythmical form, 
may be quotations. 3. Those which the N. T. 
contains from the O. T. This third class is the 
most important, and the only one demanding special 
notice here. In regard to it there are three points 
requiring to be considered—1. The sources whence 
these quotations are taken ; 2. The mode of their 
introduction ; and 3. The purpose for which they 
are made. 

I. Sources whence the quotations are made .— 
These are two, the Hebrew original and the Sep- 
tuagint translation. On comparing the passages in 
order to apportion the quotations between these two 
sources, we find that by far the larger number are 
taken either wholly or chiefly from the Septuagint, 
while a very few materially differ from both the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew. The latter were pro¬ 
bably quoted from memory ; the occasion not re¬ 
quiring punctilious accuracy in the citation. For 
the most part the deviations from the text of the 
Hebrew or the Septuagint are not material. They 
may be classed as follows :— 

1. Changes of person, number, or tense, in parti¬ 
cular words. Thus in Matt. xxvi. 31, we read, 
7 rard£w rbv tt oiplva, Kal diaaKopTriaOrjaerai rd 
TrpbfSara rijs 7 rolpivijs, whilst the LXX. gives it, 
irara^ovrbv 7 roiplva, Kal dLaaKOpTnaOriaovraL,* K.r.X., 
Zech. xiii. 7. John xix. 36, ’ 0 arovv ov avvrpL- 
fthverai ai jtov, for ’0 arovv o 5 Gvvrptyere dP avrov, 
Exod. xii. 46. I Pet. ii. 24, 05 r<p pubXcoirL avrov 
ladrjre, for r(p fjubXuTri avrov Iddrjpev, Is. liii. 5, etc. 
Comp, also Matt. xi. 10 with Mai. iii. 1 ; and 
Tohn xix. 37 with Zech. xii. 4. 

* This is the reading of the Alexandrine Codex ; 
that of the Vatican differs considerably : 7ra ra£are 
rods iroLpivas Kal iKGTrdaare rd irpbpara. 


2. Substitution of synonymous words or phrases 
for those used in the LXX. or Heb. : ex. gr ., John 
xiii. 18, '0 rpcbyuv per' ipov rbv dprov, iirrjpev iir ’ 
£pb tt)V vrlpvav avrov, for '0 iadlcov dprovs pov 
epeyaXvvev err' £pb 7 rrepviapbv, Ps. xl. (xii.) 9. 

Comp. Heb. viii. 8, ff. Matt. xii. 20, where 

fcOVi' (Is- xiii. 3) is rendered by etos kv 
eK^aXrj els vlkos tt)v Kplaiv). Sometimes the words 
thus substituted are synonymous with those for 
which they are used only historically; as when 
Paul (Gal. iv. 30) calls Isaac 6 vlds rijs IXevOlpas, 
in a passage quoted from Gen. xxi. 10, where, in 
the words of Abraham, he is mentioned by name 
as 6 vlds pov 'laa a/c. Occasionally also this kind of 
substitution is effected by the use of a word de¬ 
scribing a species for one designating the genus to 
which it belongs; as when Paul, in 1 Cor. iii. 20, 
substitutes the words rCov ao(puv for the more gene¬ 
ral expression r&v dvdpdirwv, used in the passage 
(Ps. xix. 11) which he quotes ; or as in Matt. xxii. 
37, where diavola is put for the special 

kind of strength intended being that of the mind. 

3. Words and phrases transposed : ex. gr., Rom. 
x. 20, hLvp£6r)v rois £pb prj £rjrovaLv , £p<pavrjs £ye - 
voprjv rois ipb prj errepuruoLv, for ’E p<pavrjs eyevrjOrjv 
ro 7 s ifib prj iTrepurrwcriv, evpedrjv rois £pb prj ftrovaiv, 
Is. lxv. 1,* etc. 

4. Words and clauses interpolated or added : 

ex. gr., John vi. 31, dprov £k rov ovpavov £ 8 ojk€v abrois 
(payeiv, where the words £k rov and 0ay eiv are an 
addition (comp. Ps. lxxviii. 24). 1 Cor. xv. 45, 

'JZylvero 6 7 rp&ros dvdpunros 'A 8 ap els ^i'XV v &aav, 
where the words rrp&ros and ’A 5 a/x are added by 
the apostle (comp. Gen. ii. 7). These additions 
are made sometimes from parallel passages, and 
sometimes of the writer’s own. device, for the pur¬ 
pose of rendering the meaning of the passage 
clearer, or connecting it more readily with the pre¬ 
ceding or subsequent context. 

5 * Words omitted, and passages abridged : ex.gr.. 
Matt. iv. 6 , rois ayy£Xois airrov ivreXeirai irepl aov, 
Kal € 7 rl x gl P& v dpoval ae, p.r\irore 7 rpoo 7 c 60 fls irpbs 
Xldov rbv irbba gov, for rois ayyeXois abrov evreXel- 
rac 7 repl gov, rov diacpvXd^aL ae ev Taaacs rais odois 
gov’ iirl x eL P&v dpovGL ae, pAj-Kore TpoaK 6 iJ/r)s irpbs 
Xldov, r. 7r. a. Ps. xc. 11, 12. Comp, also Matt, 
xxii. 24 with Deut. xxv. 5 ; Rom. ix. 27, 28, with 
Is. x. 22, 23 ; Heb. iv. 4 with Gen. ii. 3, etc. 

6. Passages paraphrastically rendered, or the 
general sense only given: ex. gr., Rom. ix. 25, 
where we have a paraphrastic rendering of Hosea 
ii. 23 ; Rom. x. 6, ff., a free rendering of Deut. 
xxx. 12, ff. ; 1 Cor. i. 31, where the general sense 
of Jer. ix. 24 is given ; comp, also 1 Pet. ii. 22 
with Is. lix. 9. 

7. Several passages quoted together, so as to 
form one connected sense : ex. gr., in 2 Cor. vi. 
16-18 we have a passage made up of no less 
than three different passages—Lev. xxvi. 11 ; Is. 
Iii. 11 ; Jer. xxxi. 1 ; comp, also Mark i. 2, 3, 
where Mai. iii. 1 and Is. xl. 3 are combined; 
also Rom. xi. 8, where Is. xxix. 10 and Deut. 
xxix. 4 are strangely mixed together. 

8. Several of these species of deviations com¬ 
bined together : ex. gr., Rom. ii. 24, rb ydp 6 vopa 
rov 0 eov 5 i’ vpas ( 3 Xaa(p 7 )fxeirat. £v rois £ 6 veai, for 5 i’ 


* The Codex Alex, gives this passage exactly as 
cited by Paul. 
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fifias Sia iravrbs t6 6vopa fiov /3\ac<p7]fj.eiTai tv tols 
Hdveai. Here we have the substitution of rod Oeou 
for fiov , and the omission of did iravris. Comp, 
also Rom. xi. 3 with 1 Kings xix. 14, for an in¬ 
stance of the combination of omission, substitution, 
and transposition. 

9. Passages rather indicated, or hinted at, than 
formally quoted : ex. gr ., Eph. v. 14, “Eyeipai 6 
KadeOSoju , Kai avdcra £k tCjv veKpC>v y Kal iirupaiJcreL 
col 6 Xpicrbs. The difficulty of assigning this 
quotation to any passage in the O. T. has been felt 
by all interpreters, and various theories have been 
proposed for the sake of removing it. The most 
probable, however, seems that which regards these 
words as formed upon Is. lx. 1-3, and the passage 
as rather hinted at than quoted.* Comp, also 
Iieb. xiii. 15, with Hos. xiv. 2. To this head may 
be also referred John vii. 38, where no particular 
passage is quoted, but such passages as Is. xliv. 
3 ; lv. I ; lviii. 11 ; Zech. xiv. 8 ; xiii. I, are al¬ 
luded to. 

Of these none, it is obvious, amounts to a de¬ 
struction of the identity of the quotation. Some 
of them are evidently the result of intention on the 
part of the writer or speaker; as, for instance, 
where a word or phrase is added for the fuller ex- 
• position of the passage, or when such grammatical 
changes are made as are required by the context 
into which the quotation is introduced. Many of 
them may be attributable to various readings, so 
that we cannot be certain that at the time the auto¬ 
graphs of the N. T. were issued, all the discre¬ 
pancies existed which we now find on comparing 
their quotations with the LXX. or Heb. In fine, 
it is to be remembered that the N. T. writers ap¬ 
pear to have, in the majority of cases, quoted from 
memory, which will easily account for their trans¬ 
posing and altering words and phrases, omitting 
words, or indicating in a general way, instead of 
fully quoting the passage to which they refer. 
That they chiefly quoted from memory must be 
admitted when we consider the circumstances in 
which their writings were, for the most part, com¬ 
posed—sometimes on a journey—sometimes in 
prison—very seldom if ever where access to books 
could be had,—and observe the vagueness and 
generality which frequently characterise their refer¬ 
ences to the O. T. Scriptures ; as when, instead of 
naming the book from which they cite, they merely 
say £ctl yeypapphov, or ij ypcupr) \eya, or still 
more vaguely, diepLaprvparo 5 b ttov tI s, ‘ some one 
has somewhere testified,’ Heb. ii. 6 ; E tprjre ydp 
7rot/, ‘he hath somewhere said,’ iv. 4. Comp. 
X 6 \wv yap 7 rov etrre, x.r.X. Plato, Erast. , Opp ., 
ed. Stallbaum, vi. 2, p. 276. 

Some passages appear in the N. T. as quotations 
which are not to be found in the O. T. Of these 
the most remarkable are Matt. ii. 15 ; ii. 23 ; 
John vii. 38 ; James iv. 5. The two first we think 
are best accounted for by supposing them to be 
quotations of prophecies traditionally handed down 
and current among the Jews. That there must 
have been many such, no one who remembers the 
names of Samuel, and Nathan, and Gad, and 
Elijah, and Elisha, and others who are mentioned 
in Scripture, all of whom doubtless prophesied con¬ 
cerning Christ, will see much reason to doubt. + 

* See Bloomfield inloc. Greek N. T., 3d ed. 

+ ‘Nondubitandumest,’says Surenhusius, ‘quin 
apudjudaeos multa veterum prophetarum oracula 
VOL. III. * 


That Matthew should refer to any of these it may 
be more difficult to admit; but when it is con¬ 
sidered, in the first place, that, supposing such to 
exist, it was as natural and as desirable to show 
their fulfilment in Christ as it was to show that of 
the written prophecies ; and secondly, that it is 
just as probable that the evangelist should have re¬ 
ferred to traditionary prophecies , as that the apostles 
should have referred to traditionary facts , as they 
repeatedly do,—this difficulty may, perhaps, be 
surmounted. 

The attempts that have been made to trace these 
quotations to parts of the O. T. have only succeeded 
in showing how futile such attempts are. It is true 
that Matt. ii. 15 finds a parallel in Hos. xi. 1, but 
beyond a verbal correspondence the two passages 
have nothing in common. The subject of the one is 
entirely different from that of the other ; the one 
being the deliverance of the Israelites from their 
bondage in Egypt, the other being the return of our 
Saviour from his place of safety in Egypt. Nor 
does the language of the prophet bear the remotest 
semblance of a prediction, but on the contrary is 
entirely expostulatory and historical. And, in fine, 
if his words are to be viewed as containing a pre¬ 
diction of Christ, they must mean, that though Gbd 
loved him when a child and called him out of Egypt, 
yet when he grew up he ceased to please Jehovah 
and departed from him. This is plainly the state¬ 
ment of the prophet, but who would by any means 
apply this to Christ ? Various attempts have been 
made to show that Matthew merely accommodated 
this passage to the case of our Saviour ; but this 
appears to be forbidden by the obviously argumen¬ 
tative purpose for which he introduces it. Nearly 
akin to this is the opinion of those who argue that 
as Israel was a type of Christ, what was said of the 
one might be applied to the other ; for this after 
all just amounts to the assertion that Matthew ac¬ 
commodated what Hosea said of the literal Israel to 
what is supposed to have been the antitype of that 
people. Had the evangelist quoted the supposed 
type itself as fulfilled in the antitype, his reasoning 
would have been direct and free from any accom¬ 
modation ; but to suppose him to affirm that Hosea 
foretold Christ’s being carried into Egypt, because 
he referred to the fact of the deliverance of the 
type of Christ from Egypt, is only to affirm in a 
roundabout way that he accommodated the pro¬ 
phet’s words to suit his own purpose. Besides, 
how absurd to talk of the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt being a type of our Saviour’s being 
carried down to Egypt and back again by his 
parents ! One historical fact the type of another ! 
and that, when hardly any analogy subsists be¬ 
tween them ! 

With regard to Matt. ii. 23 it is admitted that no 
such prophecy as that here cited occurs in the 
O. T. ; but, nevertheless, attempts have been 
made to trace it somehow to the written prophe¬ 
cies. The favourite hypothesis appears to be that, 
since many prophets foretold the mean and de¬ 
spised estate of the Messiah, and as ‘ Nazarene ’ 
was a synonym with the Jews for a mean and des¬ 
picable person, so the affixing of this name to our 
Lord was a fulfilment of these prophecies concern¬ 
ing him. The assumption here made as to the use 

memoria tantum conservata fuerint sine script is 
eaque interdum ad memoriam juvandam a quibus- 
dam annotata fuisse.’— Bib. Kat. f p. 25. 
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of the term Nazarene among the Jews is entirely 
without authority; but, passing this by, let us see 
what this hypothesis involves. It would follow 
from it—ist, that the only way in which our Lord 
fulfilled these prophecies was by bearing the name 
of Nazarene; for Matthew does not say that he 
thereby fulfilled part of what was spoken, but the 
whole: and 2dly, that Joseph was divinely directed 
to take up his abode in Nazareth, in order that our 
Lord might acquire a nickname for the fulfilment 
of prophecies which make no allusion to his bear¬ 
ing such a name, and which would have been ful¬ 
filled, whether he had borne that name or not! 
It is amazing that a supposition fraught with such 
consequences should have found any quarter. 

No less futile appears to be the hypothesis that 
Matthew here refers to Is. xi. I. The reasoning 
of those who support this opinion seems to be 
this—Nazareth was originally and properly called 
Nezer; but Isaiah in that passage calls the Messiah 
Nezer; therefore, when Jesus Christ was taken 
down to Nazareth and was called a Nazarene, this 
prediction was fulfilled. It may be allowed, for 
the reasons advanced by Hengstenberg {Christology, 
ii. 106 ff., E. T.), that Nezer or Netser was pro¬ 
bably the original name of Nazareth. But con¬ 
ceding this, what follows? It follows that what 
Matthew calls a fulfilment of prophecy, was really 
nothing better than a sort of play upon words. 
Isaiah said that the Messiah should be a Nezer, 
and in fulfilment of this, says Matthew, he was 
carried to Nezer that he might be called a Naza¬ 
rene. Can we really suppose that this is the 
meaning of the sacred writer ? 

A recent learned and devout writer has advanced 
the opinion that the term Nazarene was applied to 
,our Lord as a sort of aggregate of all that is said 
in the prophets concerning the Messiah that may 
fairly be expressed by the word Nafapcuos ; and 
thus he proposes to include the of Is. xi. I, 
etc., the references to circumstances of humiliation 
under which the Messiah was to appear, and the 
general reproach attaching to the town of Naza¬ 
reth (Ellicott, Life of our Lord, p. Si, note). Now, 
if the learned prelate had proved that Nafwpcuos 
includes these ideas—the idea of a branch, and 
also the idea of humiliation and contumely, and 
had he shown in any articulate way how by be¬ 
coming and being called a Nazarene our Lord 
fulfilled certain prophecies in the O. T. concern¬ 
ing him, he would have done something of im¬ 
portance towards establishing his hypothesis. As 
it is, he assumes the very things that require to be 
proved, and so leaves his hypothesis without a 
basis. 

It has been alleged as a fatal objection to the 
hypothesis we have embraced that the phrase 4 by 
the prophets’ in the N. T. refers exclusively to the 
canonical books of the O. T. (Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, s. v. Nazarene.) To this it may be 
replied—(i.) That the phrase 5 ia tujv tt potpTjrwv, 
without any qualifying adjunct, occurs only once 
besides in the N. T.—viz., Rom. iii. 21—and even 
there it is so coupled with too vbfiov that its appli¬ 
cation to the written prophecies is specially indicated; 
(2.) So far is the phrase by itself from indicating 
properly the canonical prophets, that the apostle, 
when he wishes to specify these, finds it necessary 
to add kv ypatyals ayLais (Rom. i. 1) ; (3.) The 
altogether equivalent phrase, 4 bv [or by the mouth 
of] his holy prophets,’ occurs where others besides 


the canonical prophets are included (comp. Luke 
i. 70; Acts iii. 21); (4.) The appellation oi 
'jrpocprp’cu is used so as include many besides the 
canonical prophets (Matt. v. 12; xxiii. 37; Luke 
xi. 50; I Thess. ii. 15); and the mere addition 
of Blcl cannot affect the meaning or application of 
the word ; (5.) Even supposing it proved that the 
phrase in question invariably elsewhere in the N. 
T. refers to the canonical prophets, this is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that they had no occasion 
to refer to any others, and can never be held to 
prove that a writer who had occasion to refer to 
others to whom it was equally applicable was 
thereby precluded from so using it. 

On John vii. 38 it may suffice here to remark 
that perhaps the best solution of the difficulty is to 
regard our Lord as not making any direct quota¬ 
tion from any part of the O. T., but as only re¬ 
ferring in metaphorical language, suited to the 
strain of his previous address (comp. ver. 37), to 
a fact which in plainer style is unquestionably 
announced in the ancient prophecies—viz., the 
abundant possession of divine knowledge by those 
who should live under the Messiah’s reign. 

The passage James iv. 5 is beset with diffi¬ 
culty. Not only is there doubt as to what 4 Scrip¬ 
ture’ is cited, but much obscurity hangs over the 
meaning of the words themselves so adduced. We 
cannot enter into the details of the investigation. 
Referring for these to Iiuther’s note on the passage 
in Meyer’s Kommentar, Abt. 15, the substance of 
which is given by Dean Alford in his notes, we 
content ourselves here with saying, that some in¬ 
terpreters understand 7 rvevp.a of the human spirit, 
and translate 4 the spirit [temper, feeling of mind] 
which dwells in us lusts to envy [covetousness]; ’ 
while others understand it of the Holy Spirit, or 
the Spirit implanted in the soul by God, and trans¬ 
late either, 4 The Spirit which dwelleth in us lusts 
(desires, inclines) against envyor. The Spirit 
which he [God] hath placed in us jealously de- 
sireth [us for himself]. In neither case can the 
statement be referred to any single passage in the 
O. T. ; but, if the last rendering be adopted, the 
writer may be supposed to refer generally to those 
parts of the O. T. in which God is represented as 
dwelling in his people (Num. xxxv, 34; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 27), and as desiring them with a jealous 
affection (Deut. xxxii. 10, ff.) This is far from 
satisfactory, but it seems the best solution that has 
been offered. 

II. Mode in which quotations from the 0 . T. in 
the N. T. are introduced .—For this purpose cer¬ 
tain formulae are employed, of which the following 
is a list: Kadibs or ovtu ykypairraL, ttlos ykypair- 
Tcu ; *E an yeypapfikvov, '0 \6yos 6 yeypafj.jj.kvos, 
Karb. rb yeypap.fj.evov, 'T&fipkQrj, KaO&s etpTfrai, Kara 
rb eiphpevov, 'H ypcKprj ehre or Xkyei, or simply 
Xkyei (sup. Qebs vel Trpo<f>7] r Vs)i Trepikxe*- kv rrj ypa&rj, 
*0 vbfios kXeyev, WpTjKe 8e ns, BA^rere rb elprjp.kvov, 
Ovdeirore bvkypcore; Kaflcbs iXabijae, Tore eirXTj- 
ptbOrj if ypa<f>rj, "lva (ttircos) ttXi jpudrj ( reXeiwdfi ) rb 
prjdkv ( i) ypatpij). Surenhusius is of opinion, and 
labours to prove, that by attending to the force of 
these different formulae, we may ascertain with what 
intent the words they respectively introduce are 
quoted, as each formula, he asserts, involves a diffe¬ 
rent meaning ( Prcef. in Bib. Catall.) A fatal objec¬ 
tion, however, to this opinion is, that we find the 
very same quotations, expressed in the same words, 
and brought to prove the very same points, introduced 
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by different formulae in different gospels (Horne, 
Introd.j ii. 339). At the same time, there are ob¬ 
viously two classes of these formulas, the difference 
between which is distinctly marked by the circum¬ 
stance that, whilst some of them merely express 
the fact that what follows is a quotation, others of 
them intimate the existence of a material relation 
between the passage quoted and the subject of 
which the writer quoting it is treating. Thus, 
when it is simply said, ‘ The Scripture saith,’ no¬ 
thing more is necessarily implied than that what 
follows is taken from the O. T. ; but when it is 
said, ‘ Then was the Scripture fulfilled which 
saith,’ or 4 This was done that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled,’ we immediately perceive that 
the writer would intimate a real connection of some 
sort between the event he is recording and the 
statement with which he compares it in the passage 
quoted. We may, therefore, so far adopt the 
hypothesis of Surenhusius, as to admit a distinc¬ 
tion between these two classes, and expect to find 
in the passages introduced by the latter of them 
something more than a mere verbal quotation. 

Beside the quotations introduced by these for¬ 
mulae there is a considerable number scattered 
through the writings of the apostles which are 
inserted in the train of their own remarks without 
any announcement whatever of their being cited 
from other writers. To the cursory reader the 
passages thus quoted appear to form a part of the 
apostle’s own words, and it is only by intimate 
acquaintance with the O. T. Scriptures, and a 
careful comparison of these with those of the N. T., 
that the fact of their being quotations can be de¬ 
tected. In the common version every trace of 
quotation is in many of these passages lost, from 
the circumstance that the writer has closely fol¬ 
lowed the LXX., whilst our version of the O. T. 
is made from the Hebrew. Thus, for instance, in 
2 Cor. viii. 21 , Paul says, 7 rpovooO/ievoL Ka\a ov 
fibvov ivuTTLOP Ki iplov, a\Xa kclI evumov &v&pibTT(ov, 
which, with a change in the mood of the verb, is 
a verbatim citation of the LXX. version of Prov. 
iii. 4. Hardly any trace of this, however, appears 
in the common version, where the one passage 
reads, 4 Providing for honest things not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men ; ’ 
and the other, 4 So shalt thou find favour and 
good understanding in the sight of God and man.’ 
So also in 1 Pet. iv. 18, the apostle quotes word 
for word from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31, 
the clause, el 6 SIkcuos p,6\is ertf^erat, 6 acrepijs kclI 
apapTojXbs irou tpaveirat ;— a quotation which we 
should in vain endeavour to trace in the common 
version of the Proverbs, where the passage in 
question is rendered, 4 Behold, the righteous shall 
be recompensed in the earth; much more the 
wicked and the sinner.’ Such quotations evidently 
show how much the minds of the N. T. writers 
were imbued with the sentiments and expressions 
of the O. T., as exhibited in the Alexandrine 
version. 

III. Purposes for which these quotations are intro- 
duced. —These, as appears from an examination of 
the passages, are three. 

1. For the explanation or proof of some doctrinal 
position. —Thus Paul, for the sake of explaining 
and confirming his doctrine of the efficacy of faith, 
quotes repeatedly from Habak. ii. 4, the sentence ' 
* The just shall live by faith.’ So also, in order to 
prove that mere natural descent from A braham did ' 


not of itself entitle any one to the divine favour, 
the same apostle quotes the terms of God’s promise 
to Abraham, in which he expressly declares that 
in Isaac alone of all Abraham’s family was the 
seed of Abraham— i.e., the spiritual Israel—to be 
called or chosen. Comp, also Rom. iv. 7, 8; 
ix. 12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21 ; xii. 19, 20 ; xiv. 10, 
11, etc. It is to be observed that the passages 
thus adduced are almost always found in writ¬ 
ings addressed to Jews, and are therefore to be re¬ 
garded as containing argumenta e concessis. They 
are always applied, if not in the words, at least 
in the sense of the original from which they are 
taken. 

2. For the purpose of pointing out the applica¬ 
tion of the passage quoted to some statement or descrip¬ 
tion in the context into which it is introduced. From 
the circumstance that several of the passages thus 
adduced are in the phraseology of the N. T., as 
well as in that of the Rabbinical writings, said to 
be 4 fulfilled,’ it has been hastily inferred by some 
that they are all to be regarded as designed pro¬ 
phecies of the events to which they are applied. 
For this opinion, however, no adequate support 
seems to be afforded by the phrase in question. 
The general idea attached to the verb TrXrjpbu) is 
that of filling up to its full capacity anything of 
which it is predicated. Thus the Jews are said by 
Christ to have filled up the measure (7 rXrjpcbo-are rb 
ntrpov) of their fathers, Matt, xxiii. 32. The phrase 
in question consequently is susceptible of applica¬ 
tion to whatever is thought of as supplying the 
complement of any given capacity, and that whether 
it is used in a literal or tropical sense. Hence it is 
appropriately used in the N. T. with respect to 
passages quoted from the O. T. in the following 
cases :— 

First, when it announces the accomplishment of 
a prophecy contained in the words quoted. As 
the prediction is a mere empty declaration, as it 
were, until the fact predicted has occurred ; so 
that fact, by giving meaning and force to the pre¬ 
diction, is viewed as its complement or filling up. 
Thus the N. T. writers, in recording the facts of 
our Lord’s history, when they come to any which 
formed the subject of ancient prophecy, whether 
explicit or typical, direct the attention of their 
readers to the circumstance by adducing the pre¬ 
diction and intimating its fulfilment in the fact they 
have recorded. 

Secondly , when it introduces some description 
or statement which affords a parallel to what the 
writer has been saying. Such a description being 
regarded as involving a fact of general applicability 
to the human race, or to certain portions of it, is 
thought of as being, so to speak, in a state of de¬ 
ficiency until the measure of its applicability has 
been filled up. Each new case, therefore, which 
affords a parallel to that to which the description 
was originally applied goes so far to supply this 
deficiency, by affording another instance in which 
the description holds ; and hence the N. T. writers 
are in the habit of quoting such descriptions as 
having been fulfilled in the cases to which they are 
applied by them. Thus a passage from the pro¬ 
phecies of Jeremiah, in which a description is given 
of the desolation caused by the divine judgments 
upon the Jews, under the beautiful personification 
of Rachel rising from the dead looking in vain for 
her children, and refusing to be comforted because 
they are not, is adduced by Matthew (ii. 17, 18) 
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as fulfilled in the sorrow which was produced by 
the massacre of the babes in Bethlehem by order 
of Herod. No person who studies the context of 
the passage as it occurs in the O. T. can suppose 
for a moment that it contains a prediction of the 
cruelties which were pepetrated on the occasion 
related by the evangelist. The sole purport of 
the quotation seems to be to intimate, as Bishop 
Kidder remarks, that ‘ such another scene of sorrow 
appeared then (upon the murder of the innocents) 
as was that which Jeremy mentions upon another 
sad occasion’ {Demonstration of theMessias, Pt. ii. p. 
215 ; see also Sykes, Essay on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, etc., pp. 217, 218; Blaney, in 
loc.; Henderson, in loc ., and on Hos. ii. I ; De 
Wette, on Matt. ii. 17, 18; and Marsh’s Notes to 
Michaelis, vol. i. p. 473). Comp. Matt. xv. 7, 8, 
with Is. xxix. 13 ; Matt. xiii. 14 with Acts xxviii. 
25 and Is. vi. 9, etc. 

It appears, then, that even when a quotation is 
introduced by a part of the verb TrXrjplo), it does 
not necessarily follow that it is to be regarded as 
containing a prophecy. This is true as well of the 
conditional formula tva (tircos) TrXrjpioOfj, as of the 
more direct rore iTrXrjpibdyj, for these particles, as 
used in the N. T., frequently express nothing more 
than that occasion is given for a particular action 
or remark. 

Besides the passages introduced as fulfilled, there 
are others referable to the same general head, 
which are introduced by others of the formulae 
above mentioned. Of these, some belong to both 
the classes just described —prophecies of which the 

N. T. announces the fulfilment, and general de- 
sci'iptions to which something parallel is brought 
forward. Another class consists of moral and re¬ 
ligious maxims, which are adduced as applicable 
to the state of things of which the writer or speaker 
is discoursing, and which, though not said to be 
fulfilled thereby, are quoted under essentially the 
same idea. Such sentences embody, as it were, 
certain laws of human nature and conduct, certain 
general facts in the human economy, of which we 
are to expect the verification wherever the neces¬ 
sary conditions are exemplified. Like the laws of 
physical science, therefore, they are dependent for 
their verification upon the examination of the phe¬ 
nomena appropriate to that region to which they 
belong; and as no law of science can be said to 
lie absolutely beyond the possibility of refutation 
until every one of the phenomena which it em¬ 
braces has been examined and been found to sup¬ 
port it, every experiment or occurrence that favours 
it may be said to fill up what is wanting to its per¬ 
fect and undeniable certainty. Hence the N. T. 
writers, in recording events or describing characters 
which accord with and so exemplify the truth of 
the moral maxims of the O. T., speak of these as 
if they had contained actual pre-intimations of the 
occurrence to which they are applied. They con¬ 
tain, in fact, the norm or ride according to which 
the matter in question has occurred. 

The usage of the N. T. writers in the cases we 
have been considering is illustrated by that of the 
Rabbinical writers in their quotations from the 

O. T., as Surenhusius has largely shown in his 
work upon this subject (Bt/ 3 \os K.araXXay7js, etc. 
etc., lib. i.; see also Waehner, Anliquitates Hebrce- 
oi~um vol. i. p. 527, ff.) Instances have also been 
adduced of a similar usage by the classical and 
ecclesiastical writers. Thus, .dSlian introduces 


Diogenes Sinopensis as saying that ‘ he fulfilled 
and endured the curses out of the tragedy’ (on 
a tiros iKvXrjpoi icai xnropdvei ras ex ttjs rpayudLas 
dpas). Olympiodorus says of Plato that * a swarm 
of bees made honey on his lips (IVa aXTjdts irepl 
ai ’jtov yivrjTcu, 

ToD icai cLTrb yXilxrorjs pu^Xiros yXvxtuv plev avdrj, 

II., A. 249), 

that it might become true concerning him, ‘And 
from his tongue flowed a strain sweeter than 
honey,’ which is what Homer says of Nestor. Epi- 
phanius says of Ebion, ‘ But in him is fulfilled that 
which is written : I had nearly been in all mischief, 
between the church and the synagogue’ (a\\’ ev 
avnp ttXtipovtcu t6 yeypa.pip.tvov, k. t. X. Ilceresis 
Ebion., cap. i.) So also the Latin implere is used 
by Jerome : ‘ Caeterum Socraticum illud impletur 
in nobis, Hoc tantulum scio, quod nescio’ (Ep. 
103 ad Paulin. (Cf. Clem. Rom., Ep. I. ad Cor., 
sec. 3.) 

Thirdly, the N. T. writers make quotations from 
the Old, for the purpose of clothing their own ideas 
in language already familiar to their leaders, or at¬ 
tractive from its beauty, force, or dignity. The 
writings of the O. T. were the great classics of the 
Jewish nation, venerable at once for their literary 
value and their divine authority. In these the youth 
of Judaea were carefully instructed from their earli¬ 
est years, and with their words all their religious 
thoughts and feelings were identified. Hence it 
was natural, and nearly unavoidable, that in dis¬ 
coursing of religious subjects they should express 
their thoughts in language borrowed from the 
books which had formed the almost exclusive ob¬ 
jects of their study. Such quotations are made 
for merely literary purposes—for ornament of style, 
for vigour of expression, for felicity of allusion, or 
for impressiveness of statement. The passages 
thus incorporated with the writer’s own thoughts 
and words, are not appealed to as proving what he 
says, or as applying to any circumstance to which 
he refers; their sole use appears to be to express 
in appropriate language his own thoughts. Thus, 
when Paul, after dissuading the Roman Christians 
from the indulgence of vindictiveness, adds in the 
words of Solomon (Prov. xxv. 21, 22), ‘There¬ 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink, for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head ;’ the quotation evidently 
serves no other purpose than to express in language 
of an appropriate and impressive kind, the duty 
which the apostle would enjoin, and which would 
have been equally intelligible and equally binding 
if expressed in his own words, as when uttered in 
those of the inspired author of the Proverbs. On 
what other principle, moreover, are we to account 
for the quotation made by Paul, in Rom. x. 18, 
from the 19th Psalm, where, in speaking of the 
diffusion of the gospel among the Jews, he says, 
‘But I say, have they not heard? Yes, verily, 
their sound went into all the earth, and their words 
into the end of the world’—a passage originally 
applied by the Psalmist to the heavenly bodies? 
To insist upon regarding this as a prediction of 
the diffusion of the gospel, or as furnishing even 
a parallel to it, is surely to sacrifice reason and 
common sense to prejudice or some favourite 
theoiy. 

It has appeared to some that the hypothesis of 
an accommodation of words originally used of one 
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thing to designate another, is inconsistent with due 
reverence to the divine word. But wherein does 
the alleged irreverence of such a practice lie ? To 
employ the words of Scripture to express low and 
unworthy ideas, or for the sake of giving point to 
mere worldly reasonings, is to use them irrever¬ 
ently ; but to use them to convey ideas as elevated 
as those originally attached to them, if not more 
so (which is the case, ex. gr in Rom. x. 18), has 
but little appearance of treating them with irrever¬ 
ence. The only ground on which such a charge 
could be maintained is, that words once employed 
by an inspired writer in a peculiar combination 
become thenceforward sacred to the expression in 
that combination of the one idea they were fii'st used 
to designate, whatever others they may be suscep¬ 
tible of expressing. But who is there who could 
seriously attempt to defend such a position as 
this? If this were the case, every quotation not 
made expressly as authority would be liable to 
censure ; and, as the number of such in the N. T. 
is indisputably considerable, hardly any of its 
writers would stand clear of blame. [Accom¬ 
modation. ] 

The truth is, the practice of making use, in this 
way, of previous and popular writers, is one which 
was common, not only in the days of the apostles, 
but which can hardly fail to be common wherever 
an established national literature exists. In proof 
of this, we have only to examine the writings of 
the later classics of Greece and Rome, which 
abound in quotations direct and accommodated 
from their earlier authors. We see the same course 
pursued by the Rabbinical writers towards the 
O. T., and by the Christian Fathers towards both 
the 0 . T. and the N. T., as well as towards the 
profane classics. Indeed, such quotations form so 
apt and natural an ornament of style, that writers 
of all ages and countries, where the means of doing 
so exist, have availed themselves of it. Why, 
then, should we wonder that such a practice should 
have been followed by the sacred writers, who in 
other respects appear to have obeyed in the pre¬ 
paration of their works the ordinary rules and 
usages, both grammatical and rhetorical, of literary 
composition ? 

Surenhusius, BfjSAos ’KaraXKayijs, in quo secundum 
Vet. Theol. Hebrceorum Formulas allegandi et Modos 
interpretandi conciliantur Loca ex V. in N. T. 
allegata , 1713, 4to ; Drusius, Parallela Sacra: h. e. 
Locorum V. T. cum iis quee in N. citantur con- 
junda Commemoratio, Ebraice et Greece, cum Noils, 
1616, 4 to > published also in the 8th vol. of the 
Critici Sacri; Hoffmann, Dcmonstratio Evangelica 
per ipsum Scripturarum Consensum ex Oraculis 
V. T. in N. allegatis declarata, Edidit T. G. Hegel- 
maier , 1773 " 79 " 81, 3 vols. 4to ; Michaelis, 
Einleitung in die Gottlichen Schriften des N. B. 
Erster Theil , s. 223-265, E. T. by Marsh, vol. i. 
p. 200-246 ; Owen, Modes of Quotation used by 
the Evangelical Writers Explained and Vindicated,, 
1789, 4to; Randolph, Prophecies and other Texts 
cited in the N. T. compared with the Hebrew original, 
and with the Scptuagint Version , 1782, 4to ; Koppe, 
Excursus I. in Ep. ad Romanos , N. T. Koppianum , 
vol. iv. p. 346, 1806; Home, Introduction , vol. 
ii. p. 281, '8th edit. ; Davidson, Hermeneutics, 
ch. xi. ; Gough, N. T. Quotations collated with the 
O. T ., Lond. 1853; Alexander, Connection and 
Harmony of the O. and N T., Lond. 1853, 2d 
ed.—W. L. A. 


R. 

RAAMAH (TOJTI or NDJH ; 'Peyfid; but in 

Ezek. xxvii. 22, 'Pa/xfid ; Alex. "Pay/ia ; Regma , 
and Recma ), the fourth son of Cush, and the father 
of Sheba and Dedan (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chron. i. 9). 
It appears that the descendants of Cush colonised 
a large part of the interior of Africa, entering that 
great continent probably by the straits of Babel- 
mandeb. A section of the family, however, under 
their immediate progenitor Raamah, settled along 
the eastern shores of the Arabian peninsula. There 
they founded nations which afterwards became 
celebrated, taking their names from Raamah’s two 
sons, .Sheba and Dedan [Cush]. Though Sheba 
and Dedan became nations of greater importance 
and notoriety, yet the name Raamah did not wholly 
disappear from ancient history. Ezekiel, in enu¬ 
merating the distinguished traders in the marts of 
Tyre, says, ‘The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, 
they were thy merchants; they occupied in the 
fairs with chief of all spices, and with all precious 
stones, and gold’ (xxvii. 22). The eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Arabia were famed in all ages for their 
spices. The position of Sheba is well known 
[Sheba], and Raamah must have been near it. 

There can be little doubt that in the classic name 
Regma (Pey/xd), which is identical with the Sep- 
tuagint equivalent for Raamah, we have a memo¬ 
rial of the O. T. patriarch and of the country he 
colonised. The town of Regma was situated on 
the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf, on the 
northern side of the long promontory which sepa¬ 
rates it from the ocean. And it is interesting to 
note that, on the southern side of the promontory, 
a few miles distant, was a town called Dadena, 
evidently identical with Dedan.. Around Regma 
Ptolemy locates an Arab tribe of the Anariti [Geog. 
vi. 7). Pliny appears to call them Epiviaranitce 
(vi. 26), which, according to Forster {Geog. of 
Arabia , i. 64), is just an anagrammatic form of 
Rcunaniice , the descendants of Raamah —an opi¬ 
nion not improbable. Forster traces the migrations 
of the nation from Regma along the eastern shores 
of Arabia to the mountains of Yemen, where he 
finds them in conjunction with the family of Sheba 
{Id., pp. 66-71). There the mention of the Rha- 
manitee .tribe by Strabo, in connection with the 
expedition of Gallus (xvi., p. 781), seems to cor¬ 
roborate the view of Forster [Sheba]. Be this as 
it may, however, there can be no doubt that the 
original settlements of the descendants of Raamah 
were upon the south-western shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Probably, like most of their brethren, while 
retaining a permanent nucleus, they wandered with 
their flocks, herds, and merchandise, far and wide 
over Arabia. For the different views entertained 
regarding Raamah, see Bochart, Opp. i. 218; 
Michaelis, Spicileg. i. 193.—J. L. P. 

RAAMSES. {Rameses.] 

RAB, properly Abba Areka , or Abba of Areka, 
a city on the borders between Susiana and Babylon, 
on the river Tigris. This eminent expositor of the 
Pentateuch was bom about 165 a.d., and obtained 
the Babylonian appellation Rab (yr\)—the Teacher, 
in consequence of the great reverence in which 
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he was held by his numerous disciples ; just as 
Jehudah the Holy was called in Palestine Rabbi 
('ll), i.e., the Teacher, or Rabbenu i.e., our 

Teacher. After the death of his father Aibu, he 
went to Judaea and became the disciple of R. Jehu¬ 
dah, whose redaction of the Mishna he afterwards 
took back with him to Babylon, where it became 
the basis of discussion, and of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Plaving brought a codex of the Mishna 
with him, Rab now founded the celebrated college 
at Sora (219 a.d.), which maintained its celebrity 
for nearly 800 years, and which attracted about 
1200 students from all parts of Babylon in the life¬ 
time of its founder. In this college, which was 
called Be-Rab p"D), being an abbreviation of Beih- 
Rab ( 3“1 1 YQ), the school of Rab, the disciples as¬ 
sembled two months in the yean—viz., Adar and 
Elul —in autumn and spring, for which they were 

denominated Jarche Kalla (nta 'TTV), the months of 
assembly ; and into it all the people were admitted 
a whole week before each principal festival, when 
this distinguished luminary delivered expository 
lectures for the benefit of the. nation at large. So 
eager were the people to hear him, and so great 
were the crowds, that many could find no house 
accommodation, and were obliged to take up their 
abode in the open air on the banks of the Sora 
river ( Succa, 26 a). These festival discourses were 

denominated Rigle and during the time in 

which they were delivered all courts of justice were 
closed [Baba Kama, 113 a). After holding the 
presidency of the college for twenty-eight years 
(219-247 A.D.), and raising the literature and 
authority of Babylon to that of Palestine, Rab died, 
a.d. 247. lamented by the-whole nation ( Berachoth, 
43 b; Sabbath, 110 a). His contributions to 
Biblical literature and exegesis are contained in his 
compilation and redaction of the ancient traditional 
expositions of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter¬ 
onomy, in two volumes, which bear his name—viz., 
(i.), Siphra of the school of Rab (X*l 'Xl fcOIDD), 
or simply Siphra y being a commentary on Leviticus; 
and (ii.), Siphri D"be Rab (T) 'XT n&D), on Num¬ 
bers and Deuteronomy. When it is remembered 
that these works embody the ancient principles of 
interpretation which guided the authors of the 
Sept., the Syriac version, the Chaldee paraphrases, 
etc., their importance to the criticism of the O. T. 
will be apparent. An analysis of these works is 
given in the article Midrash. Comp. Graetz, Ge- 
schichteder Juden, vol. iih p. 312, etc., Berlin 1853 ; 
Fiirst, Kultur und Literaturgeschichte der Juden in 
Asien, p. 33, etc., Leipzig 1853; and by the same 
author, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 125, etc. See also 
the article Education. —C. D. G. 

RABBx^H (HIP ; Sept. *Pct/?/ 3 a 0 ). This name, 

which properly denotes a great city or metro¬ 
polis, is given in Scripture to the capital of the 
Ammonites (Josh. xiii. 25 ; 2 Sam. xi. 1 ; xii. 
27 ; 1 Chron. xx. 1 ; Jer. xlix. 3) ; the full name 
of which, however, as given in Deut. iii. 11, ap¬ 
pears to have been Rabbath-beni-Ammon. It 
was in this place that the great iron bedstead 
of Og king of Bashan was preserved (Deut. iii. 
11). Here also, during the siege of the place by 
Joab, the unsuspecting Uriah was slain, through 
the contrivance of David, that he might possess 
himself of his wife Bathsheba; after which the 
king went in person and took the city, the im¬ 


portance of which is shown by the solicitude 
of the monarch thus to appropriate to himself 
the glory of its subjugation (2 Sam. xi. xii.) 
After this Rab bah was included in the tribe of 
Gad. After the separation of the ten tribes, 
Rabbah, with the whole territory beyond the 
Jordan, adhered to the kingdom of Israel, till 
it was ravaged by the Assyrians under Tiglath- 
pileser, and the inhabitants expatriated to Media. 
The Ammonites then recovered possession of 
Rabbah and the other cities and territories which 
had in former times been taken from them by the 
Israelites (Jer. xlix. 3 ; Ezek. xxv. 2-5) [Ammon¬ 
ites]. Some centuries later, when these parts 
were subject to Egypt, Rabbah was restored or 
rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadelphia, and called bv 
him Philadelphia (Euseb. 0 nomast., s. v. "Pa/iad 
and ’A/uL/j.dv), and under this name it is often men¬ 
tioned by Greek and Roman writers (Plin., Hist. 
Nat., v. 16; Ptol., Geog., v. 15) ; by Josephus 
[De Bell. Jud., i. 6. 3 ; i. 19. 5 ; ii. 18. 1), and 
upon Roman coins (Eckhel, iii. 351 ; Mionnet, v. 
335), as a city of Arabia, Ccele-Syria, or Deca¬ 
pods. The old name was not, however, altogether 
superseded, for Polybius (Hist., v. 7. 4) calls it 
’Pa(3(3aTa,fjLai'a. 

Rabbah appears to have consisted, like Aroer, 
of two parts ; the city itself, and ‘ the city of 
waters,.’ or royal city, which was probably a de¬ 
tached portion of the city itself, insulated by the 
stream on which it was situated. The ‘ city of 
waters’ was taken by Joab; but against the city 
itself he was obliged to call for the assistance of 
David with a reinforcement (2 Sam. xii. 29). 

The ancient name has been preserved among the 
natives of the country. Abulfeda calls it Amman, 
and by that name it is still known. It was in ruins 
in his time ( Tab. Syr., p. 19). The ruins stand 
about 19 miles south-east of Szalt, in a long valley 
traversed by a stream, the Moiet Amman, which 
at this place is arched over, the bed as well as 
the banks being paved. The ruins are exten¬ 
sive, but there remains nothing of much interest 
excepting the theatre, which is very large and per¬ 
fect, and a small odeum close to it. There are 
also an ancient castle and some vestiges of Roman 
buildings and of Christian churches. The prophet 
Ezekiel foretold that Rabbah should become £ a 
stable for camels,’ and the country ‘a couching 
place for flocks ’ (Ezek. xxv. 5). This has been 
literally fulfilled, and Burckhardt actually found 
that a party of Arabs had stabled their camels 
among the ruins of Rabbah. Too much stress has 
however been laid upon, this minute point by Dr. 
Keith and others (Evidence from Prophecy, p. 150). 
What the prophet meant to say was that Ammon 
and its chief city should be desolate ; and he ex¬ 
pressed it by reference to facts which would cer¬ 
tainly occur in any forsaken site in the borders of 
Arabia; and which are now constantly occurring 
not in Rabbah only, but in many other places. 
Seetzen, in Zach's Monat. Corresp., xviii. p. 428 ; 
Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 356, seq. ; Irby and Man¬ 
gles, Travels, p. 474. 

The Rabbah of Josh. xv. 60 was in the tribe of 
Judah.—J. K. 

R ABB ATH-AMMON. [Rabbah.] 
RABBATH-MOAB. [Ar.] 

RABBI fOT; 'Pa/ 3 / 3 *), a title of honour given by 
the Jews to their learned men, authorised teachers 
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of the law, and spiritual heads of the community, 
and which in the N. T. is frequently given to Christ. 

I. Different forms,-and the signification of the 
Title. —The term - 21 , Rabbi, is the noun 21 Rab 
(from 231 , to multiply, to become great, distin¬ 
guished), with the pronominal suffix -, and in the 
Biblical Hebrew denotes a great man ; one distin¬ 
guished either for age, position, office, or skill (Job 
xxxii. 9 ; Dan. i. 3 ; Prov. xxvi. 10), only that in 
canonical books it does not occur with the pronomi¬ 
nal suffix. It is in post-biblical Hebrew that this 
term is used as a title, indicating sundry degrees 
by its several terminations for those who are dis¬ 
tinguished for learning, who are the authoritative 
teachers of the law, and who are the appointed 
spiritual heads of the Jewish community. Thus, 
for instance, the simple term 31 , Rab, without any 

termination, and with or without the name of the 
person following it, corresponds to our expression 
teacher, master, otdacncaXos, and is the lowest 
degree ; with the pronominal suffix first person 
singular -, viz., ’’Ill Rabbi, 'Pa/ 3/3 i, my Rabbi (Matt. 

xxiii. 7, 8; xxvi. 25, 49 ; Mark ix. 5 ; xi. 21 ; xiv. 
45 ; John i. 38, 49 ; iii. 2, 26 ; iv. 31 ; vi. 25 ; ix. 

2; xi. 8), it is a higher degree, like the Syriac 
7 

and with the pronominal suffix first per- | 
son plural J, viz., | 31 , Rabbon, 'Pa/ 3 / 3 ov, our 
teacher, our master, Chaldee form like the Syriac 

7 

il is the highest degree, and was given to 

the patriarchs (D-fcOKO) or the presidents of the 
Sanhedrim. Gamaliel I., who was patriarch in Pa¬ 
lestine A. D. 30-50, was the first that obtained this 
extraordinary title, and not Simon b. Hillel as is 
erroneously affirmed by Lightfoot ( Harmony of the 
Four Evangelists, John i. 38), and by Mr. Eddrup 
(in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Rabbi). 
This is evident from the following statement in the 
Aruch of R. Nathan (s. v. -- 2 K) : ‘ We do not find 
that the title Rabbon began before the patriarchs 
Rabbon Gamaliel I., Rabbon Simon his son, who 
perished in the destruction of the second Temple, 
and Rabbon Jochanan b. Zakkai, all of whom 
were presidents.’ Lightfoot’s mistake is all the 
more strange since he himself quotes this passage 
elsewhere (comp. Hebrew and Talmudical Exerci - 
tations, Matt, xxiii. 7). | 31 , however, which, as 

we have said, is the noun 31 , with the Chaldee pro¬ 
nominal suffix first person plural, is also used in 
Aramaic as a noun absolute, the plural of which is 
p 21 and □’031 (comp. Chaldee paraphrase on 

Ps. lxxx. 11 ; Ruth i. 2) ; pronominal suffix second 
person singular 7 ]"021 (Song of Songs vi. 4) ; pro¬ 
nominal suffix third person plural fliT 031 (Ps. 

lxxxiii. 12). Accordingly 'Pa/ 3 / 3 ow in Mark x. 
51, which in John xx. 16 is spelled 'Pappovvt, is the 
equivalent of ‘ 031 , my master, giving the Syriac 

pronunciation to the Kametz under the Beth. 

2. Origin and date of these Titles. —Nathan b. 
Jechiel tells us, in his celebrated lexicon denomi¬ 
nated Aruch (s. v. - 3 tf), which was finished A.D. 
1101 [Nathan b. Jechiel], that Mar Rab Jacob 
asked Sherira Gaon, and of his son Iiai the co- 
Gaon (a.d. 999), for an explanation of the origin 
and import of these different titles, and that these 
spiritual heads of the Jewish community in Babylon 


replied as follows :—‘ The title Rab ( 31 ) is Baby- 
Ionian, and the title Rabbi 031 ) is Palestinian. 
This is evident from the fact that some of the 
Tanaim and Amoraim are simply called by their 
names without any title— ex. gr., Simon the Just, 
Antigonus of Soho, Jose b. Jochanan, Rab, Sa¬ 
muel, Abaje and Rabba; some of them bear the 
title Rabbi (- 21 )— gr.. Rabbi Akiba, Rabbi 
Jose, Rabbi Simon, etc. ; some of them have the 
title Mar (ID)— ex. gr.. Mar Ukba, Mar Januka, 
etc.; some the title Rab ( 21 ) — ex > 8 r "> Dana, 

Rab Jehudah, etc.; whilst some of them have the 
title Rabbon (| 31 )— cx.gr., Rabbon Gamaliel, Rab¬ 
bon Jochanan b. Zakkai, etc. The title Rabbi 
(-21) is that of the Palestinian sages, who received 
there of the Sanhedrim the laying on of the hands, 
in accordance with the laying on of the hands as 
transmitted in unbroken succession by the elders 
(DDpT), and were denominated Rabbi, and received 
authority to judge penal cases ; whilst Rab ( 31 ) is 
the title of the Babylonian sages who received the 
laying on of hands in their colleges. 1 he more 
ancient generations, however, who were far supe¬ 
rior, had no such titles as Rabbon (J 3 H, Rabbi 
031 ), or Rab ( 31 ), either for the Babylonian or 
Palestinian sages, as is evident from the fact that 
Hillel I., who came from Babylon, had not the 
title Rabbon (J 31 ) attached to his name ; and that 
of the prophets, who were very eminent, it is simply 
said *Haggai the prophet,’ etc.; ‘Ezra did not come 
up from Babylon,’ etc., without the title Rabbon 
being affixed to their names. Indeed, we do not 
find that this title is of an earlier date than the 
patriarchate. It began with Rabbon Gamaliel the 
Elder (a.d. 30), Rabbon Simon, his son, who 
perished in the destruction of the second temple, 
and Rabbon Jochanan b. Zakkai, all of whom were 
patriarchs or presidents of the Sanhedrim (D-N-CO). 
The title Rabbi 031 ), too, comes into vogue among 
those who received the laying on of hands at this 
period—as, for instance, Rabbi Zaddok, Rabbi 
Eliezei* b. Jacob, etc., and dates from the disciples 
of Rabbon Jochanan b. Zakkai downwards. Now 
the order of these titles is as follows— Rabin is 
greater than Rab ; Rabbon again is greater than. 
Rabbi; whilst the simple name is greater than 
Rabbon. No one is called Rabbon except the pre¬ 
sidents.’ From this declaration of Sherira Gaon 
and I-Iai, that the title Rabbi obtained among the 
disciples of Jochanan b. Zakkai, the erudite Graetz 
concludes, that ‘ we must regard the title Rabbi, 
which in the gospels, with the exception of that 
by Luke, is given to John the Baptist and to Jesus, 
as an anachronism. As an anachronism must 
also be regarded the disapprobation put into the 
mouth of Jesus against the ambition of the Jewish 
doctors, who love to be called by this title, and 
the admonition to his disciples not to suffer them¬ 
selves to be styled Rabbi ral (piXovai^ (01. 7 pap.p.a- 
refs)— KaXeia^ai virb tCjv av^pwiriov pafifti pa( 3 ( 3 l. 
'Tyueis p.7) KXrj^Tjre pafipi, Matt, xxiii. 7, 8). This, 
moreover, shows that when the gospels were written 
down, namely at the time when the title Rabbi 
stood in so high a repute that the fathers could not 
but transfer it to Christ’ ( Geschichte der Judea, iv. 
500, Berlin 1853). But even supposing that the 
title Rabbi came into vogue in the days of Jochanan 
b. Zakkai, this would by no means warrant Graetz’s 
conclusion, inasmuch as Jochanan lived upwards of 
a hundred years, and survived four presidents viz., 
Hillel I. (b.c. 30-10), Simon I. (a.d. 10-30), Ga- 
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maliel I. (a.d. 30-50), and Simon II. (a.d. 50-70), 
and it might therefore obtain in the early days of 
this luminary, which would be shortly after the 
birth of Christ [Education]. The Tosaphoth at 
the end of Edujoth , however, quoted in the Aruch 
in the same article, gives a different account of the 
origin of this title, which is as follows He who 
has disciples, and whose disciples again have dis¬ 
ciples, is called Rabbi; when his disciples are for¬ 
gotten (i.e., if he is so old that his immediate 
disciples already belong to the past age), he is called 
Rabbon ; and when the disciples of his disciples are 
also forgotten, he is simply called by his own 
nam . e ' This makes the titles coeval with the 
origin of the different schools, and at the same 
time accounts for the absence of them among the 
earliest doctors of the law.—C. D. G. 

RABBINIC BIBLES, or Mikraoth Gedo- 

loth niSOpD) = Great Bibles, as they are 

called in Hebrew. This name is given to the fol¬ 
lowing seven editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
because they contain the commentaries of sundry 
Jewish rabbins. . 

i. The Hebrew Bible (nTTO fcOpD), with Jewish 
commentaries, published by Bomberg, and carried 
through the press by Felix Pratensis, Venice, 
Kislev 27, 278 (nyn) = 1516-17, fol. This is pro¬ 
perly the first edition of the Rabbinic Bible. It 
consists of four parts, with a separate title-page to 
each part, and its contents are given in the article 
Pratensis. Comp, also Wolf, Bibliotheca He - 
brcea , ii. 336 ; Bibliotheca Sacra , i. 96-99, who erro¬ 
neously dates this edition 1518; Steinschneider, 
Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
col. 6. 

ii. The Bible which is entitled (miY 1 
t^Tpn) Porta Dei Sancta, was also published by 
Bomberg, Venice, Kislev 25, 285 (HSTl), Tishri 
24,286 (1£“i) = 1524-25, four vols. fol. This, though 
properly the second edition of the Rabbinic Bible, 
is the first edition carried through the press by the 
celebrated Jacob b. Chajim, who corrected the 
numerous errors in the text of the foregoing edi¬ 
tion, published for the first time the entire Masso- 
retic apparatus, and made sundry other additions 
detailed in the article Jacob b. Chajim. The 
celebrated Introduction of Jacob b. Chajim, writ¬ 
ten for this edition, which gives an account of the 
different views about the origin of the various 
readings, has recently been published separately in 
Hebrew, with an English translation and notes by 
Ginsburg, Longman, 1865. Comp, also Masch, 
Ibid., i. 100-102 ; who erroneously dates this edi¬ 
tion 1526; Steinschneider, Ibid. , col. 11. 

in . The Rabbinic Bible, which is Bomberg’s 
third edition, Venice, Kislev 25, 307 (fE>)—Tishri 
4 ) 309 (D^) = 1546-48, four vols. fol., and Jacob 
b. Chajim’s second edition. This edition contains 
as follows :— 

The first volume, embracing the Pentateuch 
(min), begins with the elaborate Introduction of 
Jacob b. Chajim; an Index of the sections of the 
whole O. T. according to the Massorah, and Ibn 
Ezra’s preface to the Pentateuch. Then follow 
the five books of Moses in Hebrew, with the Chal¬ 
dee paraphrase, the commentaries of Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, and Jacob b. Asher. 

The second volume , comprising the earlier pro¬ 
phets DW 3 J), with the Chaldee para¬ 

phrase, the commentaries of Rashi, David Kimchi, 
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and Levi b. Gershon, as well as the comments of 
Isaiah di Trani on Judges and Samuel. 

The third volume embraces the later prophets 
(D'Jl'inX with the Chaldee paraphrase 

and the commentaries of Rashi and Kimchi. 

The fourth volume comprises the Iiagiographa 
(DUIfD) with the Chaldee paraphrase, the com¬ 
mentaries of Rashi on the Psalms, Proverbs, Job the 
Five Megilloth, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles; 
of Ibn Ezra on the Psalms, Job, the Five Megilloth, 
Daniel; of Moses Kimchi on Proverbs, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, falsely ascribed to Ibn Ezra [Kimchi, 
Moses] ; of David Kimchi on Chronicles ; of Levi 
b. Gershon on Proverbs and Job ; of Saadia (spu¬ 
rious) on Daniel; the Massorah finalis ; the treatise 
on the points and accents by Moses the Punctuator, 
the variations of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, and 
the variations between the Western and Eastern 
Codices. On comparing this edition with the 
editio princeps of Jacob b. Chajim, as described in 
the article Jacob b. Chajim, it will be seen that in 
this second edition, which is undoubtedly the best, 
are omitted Ibn Ezra’s commentaries on Isaiah 
and the Minor Prophets, some portions of the 
Massorah, etc., etc. ; whilst Jacob b. Asher’s com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch, and Isaiah di Trani’s 
commentary on Judges and Samuel are inserted. 
Comp. Masch, Ibid., i. 102, 103, who erroneously 
dates this edition 1549; Steinscheider, Ibid., col. 24. 

tv. Bomberg’s fourth Rabbinic Bible, by Di 
Gora, carried through the press and corrected by 

Isaac b. Joseph D^D, and Isaac b. Gershon Treves, 
Venice, Elul 17, 328 (^^ = 1568, four vols. fol’. 
The correctors remark, at the end, that they have 
re-inserted in this edition the portion of the Mas¬ 
sorah which was omitted in the edition of 1546-48. 
Appended to this volume is the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum on the Pentateuch. The assertion that Ibn 
Ezra’s commentaries on Isaiah and the Minor Pro- 
phets, which were also omitted in the previous 
edition, are given in this is incorrect. Wolf (Biblio¬ 
theca Hebrcea, ii. 372), says : ‘ In catalogo quodam 
MSto Codicum Hebr. Bibl. Bodlej. observatum 
vidi, quod haec editio opera Genebrardi passim sit 
castrata in iis, quae contra rem Christianum et prse- 
cipue contra Romanos dicuntur.’ Masch (Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra, i. 103) repeats it, and characterises 
this edition as castrated by Genebrard. No less 
an authority, however, than Steinschneider, posi¬ 
tively states, ‘ sed. expl. tale in Bodl. non exstal’ 
(Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
col. 37). 

v. Mikra Gedolah (TOTl *OpD), or the Great 
Bible, published in Venice 1617-19, 4 vols. fol., 
by Pietro and Lorenzo Bragadin, and edited by 
the celebrated Leo di Modena and Abraham 
Chaber-Tob b. Solomon Chajim Sopher. It con¬ 
tains the Chaldee paraphrases, the Massorahs, and 
the Rabbinic commentaries of the foregoing edi¬ 
tion, and is preceded by a preface written by Leo 
di Modena. This edition, however, is of less value 
to the critical student, being castrated by the In¬ 
quisition, under whose censorship it was published, 
as may be seen from the remark of the censor at 
the end, ‘ Visto per me Tr. Renato da Mod. a 1626.’ 
Comp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraia, ii. 375 ; Masch, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, i. 104; Steinschneider, Cata¬ 
logus, etc., col. 70. 

vi. Biblica Sacra Hebraica et Chaldaica cum 
Masora, etc., by John Buxtorf, Basle 1618-19, 2 
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vols. fol. This Bible is divided into four parts, the 
latter of which, consisting of the later prophets 
and Hagiographa, is dated 1619. The title-page 
is followed by a Latin preface by Buxtorf, a table 
of the number of chapters in the Bible, and a 
poem of Ibn Ezra on the Hebrew language. Be¬ 
sides the Hebrew text and the Chaldee paraphrases, 
it contains as follows :—(1.) Rashi on the whole 
O. T. ; (2.) Ibn Ezra on the Pentateuch, Isaiah, 
the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Job, the Five Me- 
gilloth, and Daniel; (3.) Moses Kimchi on Pro¬ 
verbs, Ezra, and Nehemiah, falsely ascribed to 
Ibn Ezra, in whose name they are given [Kimchi, 
Moses]; (4.) David Kimchi on Chronicles; (5.) 
Levi b. Gershon on the Earlier Prophets and Pro¬ 
verbs; (6.) Saadia’s spurious commentary on 
Daniel; (7.) Jacob b. Asher on the Pentateuch; 
(8.) Jachja on Samuel; (9.) The Massorah finalis 
and Buxtorf s Tiberias , etc. ; (10.) The various 
readings of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali; (11.) 
The variations between the Eastern and Western 
Codices; (12.) A treatise on the Accents. The 
whole is formed after Jacob b. Chajim’s second 
edition (1546-48), with some corrections and altera¬ 
tions by Buxtorf. There is also a Hebrew edition 
in three volumes folio, differing from the previous 
one in the following particulars :—(1.) It has a 
Hebrew title-page, enumerating the various com¬ 
mentaries inserted; (2.) A Hebrew preface, stating 
that this edition was published by Lud. Ronig at 
Basil, and that it was revised by Abraham b. 
Eleazar of Brunswick, assisted by Buxtorf; and 
(3.) At the end of Buxtorf’s address on the study 
of the sacred tongue there is an index to the 
chapters, a Clavis Massorse, and an index to the 
Massoretic commentaries, in the Latin language; 
whereupon follows an address to the reader on the 
Massorah by the younger Buxtorf. In the Duke 
of Sussex’s library there was also the first volume 
of Buxtorf’s Bible, dated 1620 on the title-page. 
Comp. Wolf, ibid. , ii. 375; Masch, ibid., i. 105, 
etc. ; Pettigrew, Bibliotheca Sussexiana, London 
1827, vol. i. part ii. pp. 164-167. 
vii. Moses Frankfurter’s Great Rabbinic Bible, 

entitled HE'D D^Hp, the Congregation of Moses, 
Amsterdam 1724-27, 4 volumes royal folio. This 
gigantic edition, which is by far the most complete 
of all the Rabbinic Bibles, is described in the 
article Frankfurter, and it is to this edition that 
the references in this Cyclopaedia are made.— 
C. D. G. 

RABBINICAL LITERATURE. [Kab¬ 
balah; Talmud.] 

RABBONI. [Rabbi.] 

RABE. [Ibn Ezra.] 

RAB-MAG. [Nergal Sharezer.] 
RAB-SARIS (DnD’Zn ; Sept. ’P a<pLs), one of 

the three Assyrian generals in command of the 
army which appeared before Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xviii. 17) [Rab-SHAKEH]. The word means ‘chief 
of the eunuchs ;’ which could scarcely have been a 
proper name; but whether his office was really 
that which the title imports, or some other great 
court office, must be determined by the considera¬ 
tions which have been offered under the article 
Eunuch. The chief of the eunuchs is an officer 
of high rank and dignity in the Oriental courts : 
and his cares are not confined to the harem, but 


many high public functions devolve upon him. 
In the Ottoman Porte the Kislar Aga, or chief of 
the black eunuchs, is one of the principal personages 
in the empire, and in an official paper of great 
solemnity is styled by the sultan the most illustri¬ 
ous of the officers who approach his august person, 
and worthy of the confidence of monarchs and of 
sovereigns’ (D’Ohsson, Tab. Gen., ui. 308). It is, 
therefore, by no means improbable that such an 
office should be associated with a military commis¬ 
sion ; perhaps not for directly military duties, but 
to take charge of the treasure, and to select from 
the female captives such as might seem worthy of 
the royal harem.—J. K. 

RAB-SHAKEH (flpBfcn; Sept. 'Pai/'cbcijs). 

This name is Aramaic, and signifies chief-cup¬ 
bearer. Notwithstanding its seemingly official 
significance, it appears to have been used as a 
proper name, as butler with us; for the person 
who bore it was a military chief in high command, 
under Sennacherib king of Assyria. Yet it is not 
impossible, according to Oriental usages, that a 
royal cup-bearer should hold a military command ; 
and the office itself was one of high distinction. 
He is the last named of three Assyrian generals 
who appeared before Jerusalem ; and was the 
utterer of the insulting speeches addressed to the 
besieged. ‘ He stood and cried with a loud voice 
in the Jews’ language;’ perhaps because he was 
the only one of the three who could speak that 
language freely. 2 Kings xviii. 17, 19, 26, 28, 37 ; 
xix. 4, 8 ; Is. xxxvi. 2, 4, 12, 13, 22 ; xxxvii. 4, 8. 

-J. K. 

RACA ('Pa/ca), a word which occurs in Matt, 
v. 22, and which remains untranslated in the A. V. 
It is expressive of contempt, from the Chaldee 
Np'H, and means an empty, worthless fellow. 
Jesus, contrasting the law of Moses, which could 
only take notice of overt acts, with his own, which 
renders man amenable for his motives and feelings, 
says in effect : * Whosoever is rashly angry with 
his brother is liable to the judgment of God ; who¬ 
soever calls his brother Raca is liable to the judg¬ 
ment of the Sanhedrim ; but whosoever calls him 
fool (Mwp^) becomes liable to the judgment of 
Gehenna.’ To apprehend the higher criminality 
here attached to the term fool, which may not at 
first seem very obvious, it is necessary to observe 
that while ‘ raca’ denotes a certain looseness of life 
and manners, ‘ fool’ denotes a wicked and reprobate 
person : foolishness being in Scripture opposed to 
spiritual wisdom.—J. K. 

RACE. [Games.] 

RACHAL. [Sheep.] 

RAC HAL (^m, traffic; omitted in the Vatican 

Cod. ; but in the Alex. ’Pax^X ; Rachal), a town 
mentioned only in I Sam. xxx. 29, as one of those 
to which David sent portions of the spoil captured 
in his raid against the Amalekites. It was situated 
in the tribe of Judah, and apparently towards the 
south, but nothing more is known of it.—J. L. P. 

RACHAM (Dm; Sept. k6kvov ; Vulg. por- 

phyrio; Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16) is now ad¬ 
mitted to be the white carrion vulture of Egypt, 
Percnopterus Neophron TEgyptiacus. Gesner had 
already figured (Be Aquila quem Pcrctiopterwn 
vocani, p. 199) the Barbary variety, and pointed 
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out the Racham of Scripture as the identical 
species, but Bruce first clearly established the fact. 
The Rachama of that writer is apparently the Ak- 
bobha (‘ white father’) of the Turks, and forms one 
of a small group of Vulturidse, subgenerically dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of Percnoptcrus and Neoph¬ 
ron, differing from the other vultures in the bill 
being longer, straight, more attenuated, and then 
uncinated, and in the back of the head and neck 
being furnished with longish, narrow, suberectile 
feathers, but, like true vultures, having the pouch 
on the breast exposed, and the sides of the head 
and throat bare and livid. The great wing-coverts 
are partly, and the quill-feathers entirely, of a 
black and blackish ash-colour ; those of the head, 
nape, smaller wing-coverts, body, and tail, in 
general white, with tinges of buff and rufous; the 
legs are flesh-colour, and rather long; and the 



448. Vultur percnopterus. 

toes are armed with sharp claws. The females 
are brownish. In size the species is little bulkier 
than a raven, but it stands high on the legs. Al¬ 
ways soiled with blood and garbage, offensive to 
the eye and nose, it yet is protected in Egypt both 
by law and public opinion, for the services it ren¬ 
ders in clearing the soil of dead carcases putrefying 
in the sun, and the cultivated fields of innumerable 
rats, mice, and other vermin. The Racham ex¬ 
tends to Palestine in the summer season, but be¬ 
comes scarce towards the north, where it is not 
specially protected ; and it accompanies caravans, 
feasting on their leavings and on dead camels, etc. 

Gesner’s figure represents the Barbary variety; 
but there are two other species besides—viz., the 
Percnopterus Angolensis, and Percnopterus Hypo- 
leucus —both similarly characterised by their white 
livery, and distinguished from the Egyptian by a 
different arrangement of colour, a shorter bill, and 
more cleanly habits. 

In our version the name of Gier-eagle is cer¬ 
tainly most improper, as such a denomination 
can apply only to a large species, and is most 
appropriate to the bearded vulture of the Alps. 

I he Lammer-geyer of the Swiss {Gypectus Bar- 
batus ), which in the shape of varieties, or dis¬ 
tinct species, frequents also the high snowy ranges 
of Spain, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Crete, Abys- I 


sinia, Caffraria, Barbary, and most likely of 
Libanus, was no doubt the bird intended by our 
translators to represent the Racham ; nor was the 
application unreasonable. The Percn op terns is 
somewhat singularly classed, both in Lev. and 
Deut., along with aquatic birds; and it may be 
questioned whether any animal will eat it, since, 
in the parallel case of Vultur aura , the turkey- 
buzzard or carrion-crow of America, we have 
found even the ants abstaining from its carcase, 
and leaving it to dry up in the sun, though swarm¬ 
ing around and greedy of every other animal sub¬ 
stance [Nesher]. —C. H. S. 

RACHEL (^rn, a ewe; Sept. 'Pax^A), the 

most beloved of the two daughters of Laban whom 
Jacob married (Gen. xxix. 16, seq.), and who be¬ 
came the mother of Joseph and Benjamin, in 
giving birth to the latter of whom she died near 
Bethlehem, where her sepulchre is shown to this 
day (Gen. xxx. 22 ; xxxv. 16). For more minute 
particulars, see Jacob, with whose history Rachel’s 
is closely involved.—J. IC. 

RADDAI ( ,| Tn ; Sept. Z addaL \ Alex. Za/ 35 at)> 

one of David’s brothers (1 Chron. ii. 14), by Ewald 
conjectured to be the same as Rei. 

RAGAU ('PctYaO), one of the ancestors of our 
Lord (Luke iii. 35) ; the same as Reu son of Peleg. 

RAGES (this word appears in different forms, 
as'Pcuy?), ’Pcuycd, 'Pa7cua, etc.), a city and province 
of Media, connected with the later history of the 
Jews, as one of the places in which they w r er$ lo¬ 
cated during the captivity (Tob. v. 5 ; vi. 13 ; ix. 

2 ; Judith i. 5). It stood in the north-eastern part 
of Media, and not far from' the site of the modern 
Teheren ; according to Arrian (Exped. Alex., iii. 
20), it was distant eleven days’ march from Ek- 
batana, and near the celebrated pass called the 
Caspian Gates, which lead across the mountain- 
range from the central plains of Media to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. Strabo states that it 
received its name from certain chasms (payas, a 
rent) made in the ground near the pass by earth¬ 
quakes ( Geog ., i. 3 ; xi. 9). Rages appears to 
have been one of the chief cities of the country. 

It suffered much from war, having been repeatedly 
captured and destroyed. It was always rebuilt 
again, however (Id., xi. 13, p. 524), and continued 
to flourish down to the close of Grecian dominion 
in Western Asia. The history of its decline and 
fall is unknown. It is now ruined and deserted, 
little remaining save the massive foundations of the 
ancient walls, and immense heaps of ruins and 
rubbish. Sir Ker Porter describes some singular 
colossal sculptures on the rocks at Rages. The 
place still bears its ancient name under the form 
Rhey. The modern city of Teheren, a few miles 
westward, has been built to a large extent of the 
remains of Rages (See Ker Porter, Travels, i. p. 
358 ).—J- L. P. 

RAGUEL, or Reuel ( tayn, friend of God; 

Sept. 'PC170U77A). 1. A son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 

4, 10). 2. The father of Jethro (Exod. ii. 18; 

Num. x. 29). Some confound him with Jethro ; 
but, in the text last cited, he is called the father 
of Hobab, who seems to have been the same as 
Jethro. In Exod. ii. 18, seq., indeed, the daugh¬ 
ters of the * priest of Midian’ relate to ‘ Reuel 
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their father’ their adventure with Moses : which 
might seem to support his identity with Jethro; 
but it is quite a Scriptural usage to call a grand¬ 
father * father,’ and a granddaughter 4 daughter’ 
(Gen. xxxi. 43 ; 2 Sam. xix. 25 ; 1 Kings xiv. 3 ; 
xvi. 2 ; xviii. 3). The Targum in this place reads, 

4 They came to Reuel their father’s father’ [Ho- 
HAB]. 3. Another person of this name occurs in 
1 Chron. ix. 8.—J. K. 

RAHAB pm; Sept. 'Pact/3), a name, signi¬ 
fying 4 sea-monster,’ which is applied as an appel¬ 
lation to Egypt in Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14; lxxxvii. 4 ; 
Ixxxix. 10; Is. li. 9 (and sometimes to its king, 
Ezek. xxix. 3; xxxiii. 3, comp. Ps. lxviii. 31); 
which metaphorical designation probably involves 
an allusion to the crocodiles, hippopotami, and 
other aquatic creatures of the Nile. 

RAHAB, properly RACHAB pm, large; Sept. 

’Pa%d/3), a woman of Jericho who received into 
her house the two spies who were sent by Joshua 
into that city ; concealed them under the flax laid 
out upon the house-top, when they were sought 
after ; and, having given them important informa¬ 
tion, which showed that the inhabitants were 
much disheartened at the miracles which had at¬ 
tended the march of the Israelites, enabled them 
to escape over the wall of the town, upon which 
her dwelling was situated. For this important 
service Rahab and her kindred were saved by the 
Hebrews from the general massacre which fol¬ 
lowed the taking of Jericho (Josh. ii. 1-21 ; vi. 17; 
comp. Heb. xi. 31). 

In the narrative of these transactions Rahab is 
called njlf, zonah , which our own, after the ancient 
versions, renders ‘harlot.’ The Jewish writers, 
however, being unwilling to entertain the idea of 
their ancestors being involved in a disreputable 
association at the commencement of their great 
undertaking, chose to interpret the word 4 hostess,’ 
one who keeps a public-house, as if from jit, 4 to 
nourish’ (Joseph. Antiq. v. 1 ; ii. and vii. ; comp, 
the Targum, and Kimchi and Jarchi on the text). 
Christian interpreters also are inclined to adopt 
this interpretation for the sake of the character of 
a woman of whom the Apostle speaks well, and 
who would appear from Matt. i. 4 to have become 
by a subsequent marriage with Salmon, prince of 
Judah, an ancestress of Jesus. But we must be 
content to take facts as they stand, and not strain 
them to meet difficulties ; and it is now universally 
admitted by every sound Hebrew scholar that HJ1T 
means 4 harlot,’ and not ‘hostess.’ It signifies 
harlot in every other text where it occurs, the idea 
of 4 hostess’ not being represented by this or any 
other word in Hebrew, as the function represented 
by it did not exist. There were no inns ; and 
when certain substitutes for inns eventually came 
into use, they were never, in any Eastern country, 
kept by women. On the other hand, strangers 
from beyond the river might have repaired to the 
house of a harlot without suspicion or remark. 
The Bedouins from the desert constantly do so at 
this day in their visits to Cairo and Baghdad. The 
house of such a woman was also the only one to 
which they, as perfect strangers, could have had 
access, and certainly the only one in which they 
could calculate on obtaining the information they 
required without danger from male inmates. This 
concurrence of analogies in the word, in the thing, 


and in the probability of circumstances, ought to 
settle the qilestion. If we are concerned for the 
morality of Rahab, the best proof of her reforma¬ 
tion is found in the fact of her subsequent marriage 
to Salmon : this implies her previous conversion 
to Judaism, for which indeed her discourse with 
the spies evinces that she was prepared. The 
Jewish writers abound in praises of Rahab, on ac¬ 
count of the great service she rendered their ances¬ 
tors. Even those who do not deny that she was a 
harlot, admit that she eventually became the wife of 
a prince of Israel, and that many great persons of 
their nation sprang from this union. The general 
statement is, that she was ten years of age at the 
time the Hebrews quitted Egypt, that she played 
the harlot during all the forty years they were in 
the wilderness, that she became a proselyte when 
the spies were received by her, and that after the 
fall of Jericho no less a personage than Joshua 
himself made her his wife. She is also counted as 
an ancestress of Jeremiah, Maaseiah, Hanameel, 
Shallum, Baruch, Ezekiel, Neriah, Seriah, and 
Huldah the prophetess. (See T. Babyl . tit. 
Megilla , fol. 14, col. 2 ; Juchasin , x. 1 ; Shalshalet 
Hakabala , vii. 2; Abarbanel, Kimchi, etc., on 
Josh. vi. 25; Mitzvoth Torek , p. 112 ; Lightfoot, 
IIor. Heb. ad Matt. i. 4; Meuschen, N. T. 
Talmud , p. 40).—J. K. 

RAIN. See under the head Climate , in art. 
Palestine. 

RAINBOW (D^p ; Sept. r 6 £ov ; N. T. tpis). 

This is mentioned in connection with the covenant 
which God made with Noah as the second father 
of the race after he came out of the ark. God set 
his bow in the clouds as the token or assurance of 
that covenant; not that the rainbow then for the 
first time appeared , but that for the first time this 
special significance was attached to its appearance. 
In its symbolical usage the rainbow appears as the 
symbol of mercy returning after and triumphing 
over judgment (Ezek. i. 27, 28; Rev. iv. 3). 

RAKKATH (DjA probably = Arabic J3 ,, a 

shore; Aaicfe; Alex. 'Pa/c/cuS-; Reccath ), a town 
of Naphtali, mentioned only in Josh. xix. 35, where 
it is grouped between Hammath and Chinnereth. 
We may hence infer that it lay on the western 
shore of the lake of Galilee, not far distant from 
the warm baths of Tiberias, which, as has been 
seen [Hammath], are on the site of the ancient 
Hammath. According to the Rabbins, Rakkatli 
stood upon the spot where the city of Tiberias was 
afterwards built (see the references in Lightfoot, 
Opp., ii. 223). This is probably true, as has al¬ 
ready been stated in the article Cinnereth. Rak- 
kath appears to have fallen to ruin at an early 
period ; or at least it was not a place of sufficient 
note to be mentioned in history; and the name 
passed away altogether when Tiberias was founded. 
The statement of Josephus that ancient tombs had 
to be removed to make room for the buildings of 
Tiberias, does not, as Dr. Robinson supposes, 
make it impossible that the city stood on the site 
of Rakkath (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2. 3 ; Robinson, 
Bib. Res., ii. 389). Rakkath may have stood close 
on the shore where there were no tombs; while 
Tiberias, being much larger, extended some dis¬ 
tance up the adjoining rocky hill-sides, in which 
the tombs may still be seen.—J. L. P. 
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RALBAG This eminent commentator, 

grammarian, metaphysician, mathematician, astro¬ 
nomer, and philosopher, was born at Banolas, not 
far from Gerona, in 1288. He is called Ralbag = 

by the Jews, from the initial letters of his 

proper name, p ^ '"), R. Levi b. Gershon , 

and is quoted by Christian writers by the name 
Magister Leo de Bannolis or Gersonides. Very 
little is known about the personal history of this 
remarkable Hebrew, beyond the fact that by virtue 
of his residence in Orange and Avignon he was 
providentially exempted from the fearful sufferings 
inflicted upon his brethren (1306, etc.) by the cruel 
government of Philip IV. the Fair and his suc¬ 
cessors, and that he was thus enabled quietly to con¬ 
secrate his extraordinary powers to the elucidation 
of the Scriptures as well as to the advancement of 
science. It is beyond the range of this article to 
notice the peculiar system of moral philosophy pro¬ 
pounded by Ralbag, or to describe his valuable con¬ 
tributions to the science of medicine and to astro¬ 
nomy : we must confine ourselves to his exegetical 
works, and these we shall detail as much as possible 
in chronological order. Though he began his 
authorship with philosophical and scientific produc¬ 
tions when about thirty (1317), yet he published no 
exegetical work till he was thirty-seven years of age, 
from which time he unremittingly devoted himself 
to the exposition of the Bible. His first commen¬ 
tary is on the Book of Job, and was finished 1325. 
Twelve months later (1326) he published a com¬ 
mentary on the Song of Songs; and in 1328 a 
commentary on Coheleth or Ecclesiastes. These 
three books afforded him ample scope for pro¬ 
pounding his philosophical theories, inasmuch as 
Job and Ecclesiastes discuss the moral government 
of God, whilst the Song of Songs by its allegory 
disclosed to him the profoundest metaphysical 
secrets, — ‘Jerusalem’ being man—for ‘just as 
man was chosen from the creatures for the service 
of God, so Jerusalem was selected from all other 
cities for the worship of the Most High;’ ‘the 
daughters of Jerusalem are the powers of the soul;’ 
and King Solomon is ‘ the spirit in man which 
rules.’ About the same time (1328) Ralbag 
finished his commentary on the first chapters of 
Genesis treating on the hexahemeron, and shortly 
after issued an exposition of Esther (1329). The 
Pentateuch now engaged his attention ; and, after 
labouring over it eight years (1329-1337), he com¬ 
pleted the interpretation of this difficult part of the 
O. T.—Genesis in 1329; Exodus, 1330; Leviticus 
—Deuteronomy, 1337. Whilst engaged on this 
portion of the Bible, he also worked (1334-1338) 
at a commentary on the Earlier Prophets— i. e ., 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings—which he 
finished in 1338, as well as on commentaries on 
Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
all of which are dated 1338. The following are 

the editions of his works (1.) miDil by £T1Q, 
Commentary on the Pentateuch , first printed at 
Mantua before 1480, then by Corn. Adelkind, 
Venice 1547, and then again in Frankfurter’s Great 
Rabbinic Bible, Amsterdam 1724-1727 [Frank¬ 
furter]. (2.) DWfrO by Com¬ 

mentary on the Earlier Prophets , Leiria 1494, and 
in all the Rabbinic Bibles [Rabbinic Bibles]. 
Excerpts of the commentaries on the Pentateuch 

and the Earlier Prophets, entitled nV^ID, Utility , 


have been published 1550, and a Jewish-German 
version of them is given in Jekutiel’s German 
translation of the Bible, Amsterdam 1676-78 [Je- 

kutiel]. (3.) *bwO by TO Commentary on 
Proverbs , Leiria 1492, and in all the Rabbinic 
Bibles. A Latin translation of this commentary by 

Giggeius appeared in Milan 1620. (4.) by £TID, 

Commentary on Job , Ferrara 1477, Naples 
i486 ; and in the Rabbinic Bibles, ch. i.-v. of this 
commentary have been translated into Latin by Lud. 

Hem. Aquinate, Paris 1623. (5.) by CTiQ 

nm ni>np “1DDX Dnm Commentary on the Song 
of Songs, Esther , Ecclesiastes, and Ruth , with an 
introduction by Jacob Morkaria, Riva 1560; the 
commentaries on the Song of Songs, Ruth, and 
Esther, are also given in Frankfurter’s Rabbinic 
Bible, and the whole four books were published in 

Konigsberg i860. (6.) by KTIQ, Commen¬ 

tary 071 Da 7 iiel, published in Italy before 1480, in 
Pratensis’ Rabbinic Bible, and in Frankfurter’s 
Great Bible. The commentaries on Ezra, Nehe¬ 
miah, and Chronicles, which he finished in 1338, are 
still in MS., Codd. MSS., Opp. 288 Q, and Mich. 
623. As to his mode of interpretation, Ralbag 
first gives an explanation of the words p’IN’O 

rfi^DH) in each section, then propounds the mean¬ 
ing according to the context (fcTfPSn TI& 03 ), and 
finally gives the utility or application of the pas¬ 
sage (njvJRft). The extreme liberality of his 
mind will be seen from the following principle 
which he enunciates,—‘Truth must be brought to 
light even if it contradicts the revealed law most 
emphatically; as the Bible is no tyrannical law 
which intends to impose untruth for truth, but its 
design is to lead us to true knowledge’ (comp, his 

philosophical work entitled D&T1 HltD/lta, Riva di 
Trenta 1560, Introduction, p. 2 b, and sec. vi. p. 
69 a). Ralbag died about 1342. (Comp. Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebrcea, i. 726, etc; iv. 892 ; Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 82-84 ; Steinschneider, 
Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , 
col. 1607-1615 ; Joel, in Frankel’s Monatschrifl, 
vol. ix. p. 223, etc., Leipzig i860; vol. x. 41-60; 
93 - 1 II ; 137-145; 297-312; 333 - 344 ; vol. xi. 
20-31; 65-75; 101-114; Graetz, Geschichte der 
Juden , vol. vii. p. 367-373, Leipzig 1863.— 

RAM. 1. (O'] ; Sept. ’Apaju,; Alex. ’A /5 pav in 

Ruth, ’Opd/j. in 1 Chron. ; N. T. ’A pdf), the 
second son of Hezron, and father of Amminadab 
(Ruth iv. 9 ; 1 Chron. ii. 9, 10, 25 ; Matt. i. 3, 4; 
Luke iii. 34). 

2. (Sept. ’PdyLt.) The nephew of the preceding, 
and son of Jerahmeel (1 Chron. ii. 25, 27). 

3. The chief of the family or sept to which Elihu 

belonged (Job xxxii. 2). The Targum identifies 
this Ram with Abraham ; an opinion which Rashi 
and other Rabbins support, on the ground that 
Abram was first called Ram, i. e., excelsus. Coc- 
ceius, whom Ewald follows ( Gesch ., i. 414), sug¬ 
gests that he is the person called Aram (Gen. xxii. 
21). By others Ra 7 n is supposed to be the same 
as A ram, the Heb. name for Syria; and they 
translate ‘ of the family of Syria,’ or ‘ of an Ara¬ 
maean family’ (comp. 2 Chron. xxii. 5, where 
the Chetibh has DW for ‘ Syrians’).— 

W. L. A. 
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RAM. [Sheep.] 

RAM, BATTERING 0 ? J Sept. BeUcrraais), 

an implement used for the purpose of effecting a 
breach in the wall of a town or fortification. It 
derived its name—not only among the Hebrews, 
but also among the Greeks (/c/nds) and the Romans 
(aries) —from its shape ; it consisted of a heavy 
beam of wood fortified with iron plates, and ter¬ 
minating in an iron head made like that of a ram. 
Either carried by the soldiers or suspended by 
ropes or chains, it was driven with force against 
the wall till a breach was effected. It is expressly 
mentioned by Ezekiel (iv. 2; xxi. 27 [A. V. 22]), 
and is probably also referred to by him in xxvi. 9 

under the words '•ntD, though some would 

understand this of projectiles. An instrument of 
this kind was also apparently used by the followers 
of Joab at the siege of Abel (2 Sam. xx. 15). 
Vitruvius says (Architect., x. 19) the battering-ram 
was first used by the Phoenicians. On the Assyrian 
battering-rams, see Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, 
ii. 78, ft—W. L. A. 

RAMA CPa/xa), the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Ramah (HCn, see below, No. 1), used only in 

Matt. ii. 18, in the quotation from Jer. xxxi. 15 : 

‘ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping 
for her children,’ etc. The allusion is doubtless 
to Ramah, one of the leading cities of Benjamin, 
and not, as many have supposed, to some place of 
that name near Bethlehem. The passage is a 
difficult one, but the difficulty may be solved by a 
careful examination of the topography of the dis¬ 
trict. The difficulties are these:—I. Why is 
Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, represented as 
weeping for her children, seeing that Bethlehem 
was in Judah and not in Benjamin ? The reply is : 
Rachel died and was buried near Bethlehem (Gen. 
xxxv. 19) ; the border of the tribe of Benjamin 
reached to her sepulchre (1 Sam. x. 2); not only 
were the children of Bethlehem slain, but also those 
‘in all the coast thereof,’ thus including part of 
Benjamin. The spirit of the departed Rachel is 
then represented as rising from the tomb and 
mourning her slaughtered children. 2. But why 
was the voice of lamentation heard in Ramah, 
nearly ten miles distant ? The answer is now easy. 
So deep was the impression made by the cruel 
massacre, that the cry of distress went through the 
whole land of Benjamin, reaching to the capital of 
the tribe.—J. L. P. 

RAMAH (Hipn) signifies a height, or a high 

place, from the root DD, to be high ; and thus it is 
used in Ezek. xvi. 24. Very many of the ancient 
cities and villages of Palestine were built on the tops 
of hills so as to be more secure ; and hence, as was 
natural, such of them as were especially conspicuous 
were called by way of distinction HDIH (with the 
article), the Height; and this, in the course of 
time, came to be used as a proper name. We find 
no less than five Ramahs mentioned in Scripture ; 
and in modem Palestine the equivalent Arabic 
name is of very frequent occurrence. In regard to 
most of them the traveller can still see how appro¬ 
priate the appellation was. In the A. V. we 
have various forms of the word— Ram&th (TOH), 


the status constructs (Josh. xiii. 26) ; Ramdth 
(niEH and nb'j), the plural (Josh. xxi. 36; I 
Sam. xxx. 27); and Ramathaim (D'HO^), a dual 
form (1 Sam. i. 1). Remeth (DEn) appears to be 
only another form of the same word. 

I. A city of Benjamin ('Pa/xa and ’A pa/xa ; Alex. 
’la/xa, 'Fa/x/xa and "Pa/x/xdv; Rama), frequently 
mentioned in Scripture. Joshua, in enumerating 
the towns of Benjamin, groups Ramah between 
Gibeon and Beeroth (xviii. 25). It is probably 
this place which is mentioned in the story of De¬ 
borah, ‘ She dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah, 
between Ramah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim’ 
(Judg. iv. 5.) Its position is clearly indicated in 
the distressing narrative of the Levite recorded in 
Judges xix. Pie left Bethlehem for his home in 
Mount Ephraim in the afternoon. Passing Jeru¬ 
salem he journeyed northward, and crossing the 
ridge, came in sight of Gibeah and Ramah, each 
standing on the top of its hill; and he said to 
his servant, ‘ Come and let us draw near to one of 
these places to lodge all night, in Gibeah or in 
Ramah’ (ver. 13). The towns were near the road 
on the right, and about two miles apart. The 
position of these two ancient towns explains 
another statement of Scripture. It is said of Saul 
(1 Sam. xxii. 6), that ‘he abode in Gibeah under a 
tree in Ramah.’ The meaning appears to be that 
the site of his standing camp was in some com¬ 
manding spot on the borders of the two territories 
of Gibeah and Ramah. When Israel was divided 
Ramah lay between the rival kingdoms, and ap¬ 
pears to have been destroyed at the outbreak of the 
revolt; for we read that ‘ Baasha king of Israel 
went up against Judah, and built Ramah’ (1 Kings 
xv. 17). It was a strong position, and commanded 
the great road from the north to Jerusalem. The 
king of Judah was alarmed at the erection of a 
fortress in such close proximity to his capital, and 
he stopped the work by bribing the Syrians to 
invade northern Palestine (ver. 18-21), and then 
carried off all the building materials (22). Ramah 
was intimately connected with one of the saddest 
epochs of Jewish history. The full story is not 
told, but the outline is sketched in the words of 
Jeremiah. In the final invasion of Judaea by the 
Babylonians, Nebuchadnezzar established his head¬ 
quarters on the plain of Hamath at Riblah (Jer. 
xxxix. 5). Thence he sent his generals, who cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem. The principal inhabitants who 
escaped the sword were seized, bound, and placed 
under a guard at Ramah, while the conquerors 
were employed in pillaging and burning the temple 
and palace, and levelling the ramparts. Among 
the captives was Jeremiah himself (xl. 1, 5, w r ith 
xxxix. 8-12.) There, in that heartrending scene 
of captives in chains wailing over slaughtered 
kindred and desolated sanctuaries, was fulfilled the 
first phase of the prophecy uttered only a few years 
before : ‘ A voice was heard in Ramah, lamenta¬ 
tion and bitter weeping; Rachel weeping for her 
children, refused to be comforted for her children 
because they were not’ (xxxi. 15.) That mourn¬ 
ing was typical of another which took place six 
centuries later, when the infants of Bethlehem were 
murdered, and the second phase of the prophecy 
was fulfilled (Matt. ii. 17 ; see Rama). 

Ramah was rebuilt and reoccupied by the de¬ 
scendants of its old inhabitants after the Captivity 
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(Ezraii. 26 ; Neh. xi. 33). According to Josephus 
h was forty stadia distant from Jerusalem {Antiq. 
viii. 12. 3) ; and Eusebius and Jerome place it in 
the sixth mile north of the Holy City ( Onomast ., 
s.v. Rama; but in his commentary on Hosea v. 
8 , Jerome says in scptimo lapide ) ; and the latter 
states that in his day it was a small village {ad 
Sopkoniam , i. 15). 

Modern travellers are right in identifying Ramah 
of Benjamin with the village of er-Ram (Brocardus, 
vii. ; Robinson, B.R., i. 576) ; though Maundrell 
and a fevy others have located it at Neby Samwil. 
Er-Ram is five miles north of Jerusalem, and four 
south of Bethel. The site of Gibeah of Saul lies 
two miles southward, and Geba about the same dis¬ 
tance eastward. Ram is a small miserable village ; 
but in the walls and foundations of the houses are 
many large hewn stones, and in the lanes and 
fields broken columns and other remains of the 
ancient capital. The situation is commanding, on 
the top of a conical hill, half a mile east of" the 
great northern road, and overlooking the broad 
summit of the ridge; the eastern view is inter¬ 
cepted by bleak ridges and hill-tops. The whole 
country round Ramah has an aspect of stern and 
even painful desolation ; but this is almost forgot¬ 
ten in the great events which the surrounding 
heights and ruins recal to memory. 

2. Ramah of Asher (*P a/xa ; Hormd), a town 
mentioned only in Josh. xix. 29, in the description 
of the boundaries of Asher. It would appear to 
have been situated near the sea-coast, and not far 
from Tyre, towards the north or north-east. 
Eusebius and Jerome mention this place, but in 
such a way as shows they knew nothing of it farther 
than what is stated by Joshua. In the Vulgate 
Jerome calls it Horma, making the Hebrew article 
H a part of the word. This, however, is plainly an 
error ( Onomast. , s.v. Rama; and note by Bonfrer.) 
Robinson visited a village called Rameh , situated 
on the western declivity of the mountain-range, 
about seventeen miles south-east of Tyre. 11 ‘ stands 
upon an isolated hill in the midst of a basin with 
green fields, surrounded by higher hills.’ In the 
rocks are numerous ancient sarcophagi, and the 
village itself has some remains of antiquity. He 
says, * There is no room for question, but that this 
village represents the ancient Ramah of Asher’ 
{Bib. Res., iii. 64). Its position, however, not¬ 
withstanding the assertion of so high an authority, 
does not at all correspond with the notice in Scrip¬ 
ture ; and the name Ramah was too common to 
indicate identity with any degree of certainty. 
Another Rameh has been discovered on a little 
tell, two miles south-east of modern Tyre, and 
about one mile north-east of Ras-el-Ain, the site of 
ancient Tyre (Van de Velde, Map and Memoir ■ 

P- 34 2 )- In position this village answers in all 
respects to the Ramah of Asher. The writer did 
not visit it, and has not been able to find any de¬ 
scription of its site or remains. 

3. Ramah of Naphtali (’A parfK ; Alex. 'Vafia ; 
Arama ), one of the strong cities of the tribe, men¬ 
tioned only in Josh. xix. 36, and situated appa¬ 
rently to the south of Hazor, between that city and 
the Sea of Galilee. Reland seems inclined to 
identify it with the Ramah of Asher ; but they are 
evidently distinct cities, as indicated both by 
ancient geographers and the sacred writer.(Reland, 
Fat., p. 963). Eusebius and Jerome record the 
name, though they appear to have known nothing 


of the place ( Onomast. , s. v. Rama). About six 
miles west by south of Safed, on the leading road 
to Akka, is a large modern village called Rameh. 
It stands on the declivity of the mountain, sur¬ 
rounded by olive groves, and overlooking a fertile 
plain. It contains no visible traces of antiquity ; 
but the name and the situation render it highly 
probable that it occupies the site of Ramah of 
Naphthali. It was visited by Schultz in 1847 
(Ritter, Pal. und Syr., iii. p. 772), and by Robin¬ 
son in 1852 {Bib. Res., iii. p. 79). 

4. Ramah, the birth-place and home of the 
prophet Samuel, and the city elsewhere called 
Ramathaim-Zophim, which see (1 Sam. i. 19; 
ii. 11, etc.) 

5. Ramah, a City of Gilead (2 Kings viii. 29 ; 2 
Chron. xxii. 6), identical with Ramoth-Gilead, 
which see. 

It has been supposed that the Ramah of Neh. 
xi. 33 is distinct from Ramah of Benjamin (Mr. 
Grove, in Smith’s Diet, of Bible, ii. p. 1000) ; if 
so this would make a sixth Scripture town of the 
same name. The only reason for the supposition 
is that its position in the list of towns seems to re¬ 
move it farther west than Ramah of Benjamin. 
Mr. Grove is inclined to identify it with Ramleh in 
the plain of Philistia. This supposition is of little 
weight, for the grouping of the names would lead 
us to place Ramah as near to Nob and Anathoth 
as to Lod and Ono. If the sites of Ananiah, 
Hazor, and Gittaim were satisfactorily identified 
we might be able to pronounce more definitely re¬ 
garding Ramah.—J. L. P. 

RAMATIi-LEHI (Tl^ D^TI ; ’Rvalpecns aia- 

yovos; Ramath-lechi). The origin of this name, 
which occurs only in Judg. xv. 17, forms one of 
the most romantic episodes in Scripture history. 
Samson, having been bound with two new cords, 
was given up to the Philistines at a place called 
Lehi, a name which signifies ‘jaw-bone.’ When 
the enemy attacked him he burst his bonds* seized 
the jaw-bone {lehi) of an ass that lay upon the 
ground, and with this odd weapon slew a thousand 
of them. Then he threw away the jaw-bone, and, 
as a memorial of the event, and by a characteristic 
play upon the old name, he called the place 
Ramath-Lehi, that is the lifting (or wielding ?) of 
the jaw-bone ; and so it is interpreted in the Vul¬ 
gate— elevatio maxillce; and in the LXX. The 
same word differently pointed (DED, from the root 

HD1, ‘ to cast ’) would signify ‘ the casting away ’ 

(see Gesenius, Thes., p. 752). For the topography 
of the place, see Lehi. —J. L. P. 

RAMATH-MIZPEPI (nSftftDn with the 

art. ‘The high-place of the watch-tower;’ 
’Apa^d/S- /card ttjv Maacrrjtpd ; Alex. 'Pa/itbS- /card 
tt]v M a<r<t>& ; Ramoth, Masphe ). In defining the 
boundaries of the tribe of Gad, Joshua states that 
Moses gave them inheritance. . . . ‘ From 

Heshbon unto Ramath-mizpeh, and Betonim’ 
(Josh. xiii. 26). This place is nowhere else men¬ 
tioned ; and it appears to have constituted one of 
the landmarks on the northern border of the tribe, 
which ran from the banks of the Jabbok in the 
parallel of Jerash to the southern end of the Sea of 
Galilee. Somewhere in this region therefore 
Ramath-mizpeh must have stood, "it was in this 
region Jacob and Laban had their remarkable 
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interview and entered into the covenant. The 
place where they vowed to each other was marked 
by a heap of stones, and called both Galeed and 
Mizpah (Gen. xxxi. 48, 49). This would seem to 
suggest the identity of the Mizpah of Jacob and 
Ramath-mizpeh (see Gad and Jegar-Saha- 
DUTHA). There was, however, another Mizpeh 
in Gilead, on the north-east border of Gad, and 
close to the territory of the Ammonites. In later 
times it became the great gathering-place of Israel 
east of the Jordan. It may perhaps have been the 
same as Ramath-mizpeh (see Mizpeh, No. 5). 
Such minute points of topography cannot be settled 
until we have a careful survey of the whole country 
east of the Jordan.—J. L. P. 


RAMATPI-NEGEB, or Ramatii of the 
South (333 nDl; B a^Kara Ax'jSa; Alex. ’Ia/x£S- 

tcara \l( 3 a ; Ramath contra Australem plagam), a 
place apparently on the extreme southern border 
of Simeon. In this form it is only mentioned in 
Josh. xix. 8, and from the peculiarity of the con¬ 
struction, there being no copulative, it would seem 
to be only another name for Baalath-beer, as sug¬ 
gested by Reland (Pal., p. 964), and interpreted 
by Keil (ad loc.) Yet the Septuagint makes the 
places distinct. Be this as it may, Negeb is mani¬ 
festly the name of a district, and not a general 
term signifying ‘ south.’ [Negeb.] 

in 1 Sam. xxx. 27, South ramoth (ajrnton ; 

in the plural; 'Pa/xa vbrov ; Alex. 'Pa/xaS- vbrov ; 
Ramoth ad meridiem) is mentioned as one of the 
cities to which David sent portions of the spoils of 
the Amalekites. Doubtless it is the same place 
called by Joshua Ramath-negeb. The name should 
be written Ramoth-negeb. The site is unknown, 
and the region where it stood is in a great measure 
unexplored.—J. L. P. 


RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM or Ramah (DTlETin 

• “ T T T 

CPSft ; ’Ap/xaS-cd/x 2 x 0 a ; Alex. ’Ap/xaS-al/x 2 w 0 t>, 

both MSS. making the art H part of the word ; 
Ramathaim Sophim ; and nD 3 H ; ’Ap/xaW/x; Ra- 

viathd ). In its full form this name only occurs in 
1 Sam. i. I ; in all other places it is written simply 
Ramah, of which Ramathaim appears to be the 
dual, and Zophim is added by way of distinction. 
It was the birth-place of the prophet Samuel (1 
Sam. i. 19), his own permanent and official resi¬ 
dence (vii. 17 ; viii. 4), and the place of his sepul¬ 
ture (xxv. 1). This is all we know of it with any 
degree of certainty. 

Gesenius questions the identity of Ramathaim- 
Zophim and Rama (Thesaurus, p. 1275); but a 
comparison of 1 Sam. i. I with ver. 19 shows 
without doubt that the same place is referred to. 
This, too, was the view of the Septuagint transla¬ 
tors, who uniformly render the name ’A pficfoalfjL. 
The word Zophim has been variously explained. 
The most natural explanation appears to be that 
Zuph, one of Samuel’s ancestors, had migrated 
from his home in Ephrata (1 Sam. i. 1 ; 1 Chron. 
vi. 35), and settled in a district to which he gave 
his own name, and which was afterwards called 
the land of Zuph (1 Sam. ix. 5). Ramah, or Ra¬ 
mathaim, was the chief town of this district, and 
was hence called Ramathaim-Z^Azw, that is, 
Ramah of the Zuphites’ (see Robinson, B.R., 
ii. 7). 

The position of Ramathaim-Zophim is one of the 


puzzles of Biblical geography. Though the ablest 
students have exercised all their learning and in¬ 
genuity upon it, it remains to this day without a 
satisfactory solution. As the city is one of great 
interest, it may be well to give the principal 
theories as to its site, and then to state the data 
on which alone the site can be determined. 

(1.) Eusebius and Jerome locate it near Dios- 
polis or Lydda ( 0 nomast., s. v. Armatha Sophim) 
and identify it with the Arimathsea of the N. T. 
(Matt, xxvii. 57). The latter may be correct, for 
the Septuagint ’Ap/xaS-cd/x seems to be the same 
name as the N. T. ’A/n/xaS-cda, and represents the 
Hebrew D’ , DD"in, with the article. There is no 
doubt there was a city,called Armatha or Rama- 
them, on the plain near Lydda, at an early period, 
and its modern representative may be Ramleh, as 
suggested by Reland and others (Reland, Pal., 
pp. 580, 959; see, however, Robinson, B.R., ii. 
238); but Ramah of Samuel could not have been 
so far distant from Gibeahof Saul, and was besides 
situated in the mountains. (2.) Some would iden¬ 
tify this city with Ramah of Benjamin (Gesenius, 
Thes., p. 1275 ; Winer, R. W., s. v. Rama) ; but 
this Ramah was much too close to Saul’s residence 
at Gibeah to suit the requirements of the sacred 
narrative (1 Sam. ix. ; xix. 18). (3.) Dr. Robin¬ 

son has suggested that the site of Ramah may be 
that now occupied by the village of Soda, which 
stands on a lofty and conspicuous hill-top, about 
six miles west of Jerusalem. Soba, he thinks, may 
be a corruption of the old name Zuph ; its eleva¬ 
tion would answer well to the designation Ramah ; 
it might be regarded as included in the mountains 
of Ephraim, or at least as a natural extension of 
them ; and a not very wide detour would take the 
traveller from Soba to Gibeah by the tomb of 
Rachel (Bib. Res., ii. 7-9). The arguments are 
plausible but not convincing; and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that even Dr. Robinson’s remarkable geo¬ 
graphical knowledge has failed to throw light on 
the site of Ramathaim-Zophim. (4.) Mr. Wolcott, 
seeing on the spot the difficulties attending Ro¬ 
binson’s theory, and finding a remarkable ruin 
called Ra?nei el Khultl, near Hebron, concluded 
that this was the site of Samuel’s city. A summary 
of his reasons is given by Robinson in the Biblical 
Cabinet (vol. xliii. p. 51 ; see also Bib. Res., iii. 
279). They are not more convincing than those 
advanced in favour of Soba, yet they have been 
adopted and expanded by Van de Velde (Nairat., 
ii. 48-54; Memoir, 341). (5.) Gesenius thinks that 
Jebel Fureidis, or, as it is usually called, Frank 
Mountain , the conspicuous conical hill three miles 
south-east of Bethlehem, is the true site of Ramah 
(Thesaurus, p. 1276). This, however, is pure con¬ 
jecture, without any evidence to support it. (6.) 
Ewald is in favour of the little village of Ram-allah, 
a mile west of Beeroth ( Geschichte , ii. 550, note). It 
is doubtless situated in Mount Ephraim, retains 
the old name, and the name Allah, ‘God,’ might 
be an indication of some old peculiar sanctity; but it 
is open to the same objections as all others north of 
Rachel’s tomb. (7.) One of the most ancient, and 
certainly one of the most plausible theories is that 
which locates Ramathaim-Zophim at Neby Samwil. 
It is most probably to this place Procopius alludes 
in the statement that Justinian caused a well and 
a wall to be erected for the convent of St. Samuel 
(DeALdifc. fust., v. 9 ; cf. Robinson, B. R., i. 459). 
From the 7th centuiy, when Adamnanus de- 
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scribed Palestine, and spoke of * the city of Samuel, 
which is called Ramatha’ {Early Travels , Bohn, 
p. 5), down through the Middle Ages to the present 
day, the name of the prophet has been connected 
with this spot, and the uniform tradition of Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans, has made it the 
place of his birth and burial (see authorities cited 
in Robinson, l. c.) The Crusaders built a church 
over the alleged tomb, which after the fall of the 
Latin kingdom was converted into a mosque ; and 
its walls and tall minaret are still visible from afar 
(Quaresmius, ii. p. 727 ; Pococke, ii. p. 48). Neby 
Sarnwil is unquestionably the site of a very ancient 
city ; its position on the summit of a high conical 
hill would give it a just title to the name Ramah ; 
it probably lay within the region termed the 
‘ Mountains of Ephraim,* and it would form an 
appropriate residence for the great judge of Israel. 
Yet there are very formidable objections to its 
identification with Ramathaim-Zophim. It ap¬ 
pears to be much too near Gibeah, the capital of 
Saul’s kingdom, to form a safe refuge for David 
when he fled from that monarch. It is not an 
hour’s ride distant, and it is in full view. Then if 
the scene of Saul’s first interview with Samuel 
when in search of his father’s asses be fixed at 
Samuel’s home in Ramah, as appears most natural, 
Neby Sarnwil cannot possibly be the place. It has 
been shown besides, that Neby Sarnwil is most 
probably the site of Mizpah (Mizpah, No. 4). 

Those scriptural allusions which tend to indicate 
the position of Ramathaim-Zophim are the follow¬ 
ing ; and they are our only trustworthy guides. 
The statements of Eusebius and later writers can 
have little weight; and indeed it appears that all 
knowledge of the city was lost before their time. 

{a .) In 1 Sam. i. I we read : ‘ There was a 
certain man of Ramathaim-Zophim, of Mount 
Ephraim.’ From this it would appear at first 
sight that Ramathaim was situated in the district 
called Mount Ephraim. The construction of the 
Hebrew, however, does not make this quite certain. 
The phrase OnBN D'BW DW 11 TJD might 
possibly mean, not that Ramathaim was in Mount 
Ephraim (which would be expressed rather by 
"inn), but that Elkanah was in some way of Mount 
Ephraim (the Hebrew is ITO), though residing 
in Ramathaim. The statement of the sacred 
writer, therefore, does not form an insuperable 
objection to a theory that would locate Ramathaim 
beyond the bounds of Mount Ephraim. And be¬ 
sides, the extent of the region called Mount Eph¬ 
raim is nowhere defined. It may mean that section 
of mountain allotted to the tribe of Ephraim, or it 
may have extended so as to include part, or even 
the whole of Benjamin. It could scarcely have 
embraced any portion of Judah, since the two 
tribes were rivals for sovereignty. The allusions 
to Mount Ephraim in 1 Sam. ix. 4 ; Josh. xvii. 15 ; 
Judg. xvii. 1 ; appear to confine the name to the 
territory of the tribe. 

(b. ) Ramah would appear to have been at some 
considerable distance from the residence of Saul at 
Gibeah ; such at least is the conclusion one would 
naturally draw from the following passages : I Sam. 
xv - 34, 35 ; xix - 18-23. 

(c .) It is generally supposed that the first inter¬ 
view between Saul and Samuel took place at 
Ramah. This is not directly stated. Dr. Robin¬ 
son admits that it is not, and says that ‘ the answer 
of the maidens (1 Sam. ix. 11, 12) would perhaps 


rather imply that Samuel had just arrived, possibly 
on one of his yearly circuits, in which he judged 
Israel in various cities’ {Bib. Res., ii. 10). Mr. 
Grove argues that the interview could not have 
taken place in Ramathaim, because the place of 
the interview was near the sepulchre of Rachel 
close to Bethlehem, while Mount Ephraim did 
not extend farther south than Jerusalem (Smith’s 
Did. of the Bible, ii. 999). This assumes that 
Ramathaim-Zophim was in Mount Ephraim, which 
is not certain. It cannot be questioned that, apart 
from all theories, the whole course of the narrative 
leaves the impression that Samuel was in his own 
house in Ramah when Saul visited him. He was 
there when the Lord informed him, apparently on 
the preceding day (cf. I Sam. viii. 4, 22 ; ix. 15, 
16), of his intention to appoint a king. The 
words of Saul’s servant, too, convey the same im¬ 
pression : ‘ When they were come to the land of 
Zuph, Saul said, Let us return;’ but the servant 
said, ‘ Behold now, there is in this city a man of 
God ... let us go thither’ (ix. 5, 6). This would 
scarcely apply to a place in which Samuel was but 
a casual visitor. And it ought not to be forgotten 
that the interview took place in the land of Zuph. 
Samuel’s ancestor, as has been seen, was called 
Zuph , and his city was Ramathaim -Zophim. The 
Hebrew words are identical (D'QIV is the plural 

form of It is granted that all this is not 

conclusive. It is impossible to say with absolute 
certainty that the interview took place at Ramah. 
But if it did, it is clear that Neby Sarnwil cannot 
occupy the site of that city. The place of the in¬ 
terview could not have been within the tribe of 
Benjamin, because {a) the Lord, in foretelling to 
Samuel the coming of Saul, said, ‘ To-morrow, 
about this time, I will send thee a man out of the 
land of Benjamin’ (1 Sam. ix. 16) ; and {b) Saul 
when in search of the asses ‘ passed through Mount 
Ephraim, and passed through the land of Shalisha ; 
then through the land of Shalim ; and he passed 
through the land of the Benjamites’ (ver. 6). 
Then they came ‘ to the land of Zuph.’ The land 
of Zuph was consequently south of Benjamin. 
So in returning home (apparently to Gibeah) from 
the place of the interview, Saul’s way led past 
Rachel’s tomb, the site of which is well known 
near Bethlehem. The city where the interview 
took place, therefore, must have stood somewhere 
to the south or south-west of Bethlehem. 

This seems to be all that can be said upon the 
subject. To attempt greater definiteness would be 
only to put theories in the place of facts.—J. L. P. 

RAMBACH, Johann Jakob, was born at 
Halle 24th Feb. 1693, and died 19th April 1735 
at Giessen, where he was professor of theology 
and first superintendent. During his comparatively 
short life he devoted himself to sacred studies, and 
produced some valuable works. Besides assisting 
Michaelis in the preparation of his Hebrew Bible, 
and of his Adnotationes uberiores in Hagiographa , 
he was the author of Institutiones Hermeneuticce 
sacrce , of which the 8th edition appeared in 1764 ; 
Exercitationes Her men., sive p. ii. Institt. Herm ., 
Jena 1728, ed. sec. 1741 ; Comment. Herm. de sen - 
sus mystici criteriis, Jen. 1728, 1731. His other 
works are dogmatical and polemical.—W. L. A. 

RAMBAM. [Maimonides.] 

RAMBAN. [Nachmanides.] 
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RAMESES (DDEJH > Sept. Va/xecari), an 

Egyptian city in the land of Goslien, built, or at 
least fortified, by the labour of the Israelites (Gen. 
xlvii. ii; Exod. i. II ; xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 
3-5). The name of the city seems to have been 
sometimes given to the whole province (Gen. 
xlvii. 11), by which it would appear to have been 
the chief city of the district. It has been supposed 
that it was situated on the watershed between the 
Bitter Lakes and the Valley of the Seven Wells, 
not far from Heroopolis, but not identical with 
that city (See Robinson’s Bibl. Researches , i. 70, 
547-55°). This, however, is veiy doubtful. In 
Exod. i. 11, the name is, by a difference in the 
points, spelt DDDJTl, Raamses. The name means 

* son of the sun,’ and was borne by several of the 
ancient kings of Egypt, one of whom was probably 
the founder of the city. 

RAMMAK OtsH). This word occurs once in 
the plural combined with *03 (Esther viii. 10). In 

the A. V. the conjoined words are rendered ‘ young 
dromedariesbut for this there is no authority. 
These words are evidently in apposition with what 
precedes; and the whole may be rendered thus : 
‘ persons riding on swift horses [Rechesh], mules, 
sons of brood-mares or, as Bertheau (with strong 
reasons in support of his rendering) gives it, * riding 
on runners [horses], noble (or lxyal) sons of stal¬ 
lions’ ( Exeget . Hdb. , in loc.) The word stands 

allied with Syr. ramko , a herd (especially 

of horses), and the Arab. ,, ramakat , a mare. 

Rammak , as a strong form, is held by Bertheau to 
designate ‘ that animal which in the herd or in the 
stud is pre-eminent in energy, the stallion.’ — 
W. L. A. 

RAMOTH (ntofcO), an article of value (Job 

xxviii. 18), and an object of commerce on the 
part of the Syrians (Ezek. xxvii. 16). In the A. V. 
it is rendered by coral , an interpretation which is 
vouched for by tradition, but has little else in its 
favour. The word properly means ‘high things’ 
(Prov. xxiv. 7), and Lee proposes to retain this 
meaning in Job in the sense of things in high csii- 
niation, cosily things; but both in Job and in 
Ezekiel it seems to denote some special precious 
thing. It may have been coral, and the name may 
be derived from to be high , to branch out; or 

from DfcO, comp. Arab, io be red; or per¬ 

haps from DX"I, the Reem , or wild ox , whose 

branching horns it may have been thought to 
resemble.—W. L. A. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD and RAMOTH IN 
GILEAD 0^3 nbl and DDS 1 ; 1^33 "*1 also 

T . • T T T i 

written plene ,' JYlD“b i n 2 Chron. xxii. 5 ; and 
simply HED in 2 Kings viii. 29 and 2 Chron. xxii. 

6 ; 'hlanu'blvTfi Ta\aad ; ’Pa/ 3 wSTa\ad 5 ; 'P e/jL/xa^r ; 
'P e/jL/xd)^ etc. ; Ramoth-Gcilaad ), one of the chief 
cities of the tribe of Gad, on the east side of the 
Jordan. It was allotted to the Levites, and ap¬ 
pointed a city of refuge (Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8). 
The latter fact would seem to indicate that it occu¬ 
pied a central position in the tribe, and also pro- 
VOL. ill. * 


bably in the country assigned to the Israelites east 
of the Jordan. If so it could scarcely have stood, 
as some have supposed, on the extreme north¬ 
eastern border of Gad. Ramoth played for a time 
an important part in Israelitish history, and was 
the scene of many a hard struggle. It was appa¬ 
rently a strong fortress, and considered the key of 
the country. Hence when taken by the Syrians 
the kings of Israel and Judah regarded it as a na¬ 
tional loss, affecting both kingdoms; and they 
combined to drive out the common enemy (1 
Kings xxii. 4, seq.) The united attack was unsuc¬ 
cessful, and the king of Israel was mortally wounded 
in the battle (xxii. 34-37). 

At a later period, apparently in the reign of 
Joram (2 Kings ix. 14, 15; with Joseph. Antiq. ix. 
6. 1), Ramoth was taken from the Syrians, and 
held notwithstanding all the efforts of Hazael to 
regain it. Joram having been wounded in the 
struggle left his army under the command of Jehu, 
and returned to Jezreel to be healed (2 Kings viii. 
29). During his absence Jehu was anointed by 
order of Elisha (ix. I, 2), and commissioned to 
execute vengeance on the wicked house of Ahab 
(ver. 7-10). Leaving Ramoth, Jehu drove direct 
to Jezreel. The king, expecting news from the seat 
of war, had watchmen set on the towers who saw 
his chariot approaching (16, 17). The rest of the 
story is well known. 

After this incident Ramoth-Gilead appears no 
more in Jewish history. 

The exact position of Ramoth is nowhere defined 
in Scripture. The name {Ramoth, ‘heights’) 
would seem to indicate that it occupied a com¬ 
manding position on the summit of the range of 
Gilead. In 1 Kings iv. 13 we read that when the 
districts of Solomon’s purveyors were arranged, the 
son of Geber was stationed in Ramoth, and had 
charge of all the cities of Jair the son of Manasseh, 
both in Gilead and Bashan ; and these cities ex¬ 
tended over the whole north-eastern section of 
Palestine beyond Jordan. Various opinions have 
been entertained regarding the site of this ancient 
city. Some would identify it with Jerash, the old 
Roman Gerasa , whose ruins are the most magni¬ 
ficent and extensive east of the Jordan (see Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela , by Asher), but this is too far 
north, and Jerash besides lies in a valley. Ewald 
would locate it at the village of Reimuti among 
the mountains, five miles west of Jerash {Gesch., 
iii. p. 500; Winer, R. IV., s. v. Ramoth). For 
this there is no evidence whatever. 

The most probable opinion regarding the site Oi. 
Ramoth is that which places it at the village or 
es-Salt. This is indicated— [a), by its position on 
the summit of a steep hill; (b), by its old eccle¬ 
siastical name Salt us Hieraticus, which appears to 
point to its original ‘sacerdotal’ and ‘holy’ char¬ 
acter, Ramoth having been both a Levitical city 
and a ‘city of refuge’ (see Reland, Pal., p. 213) ; 
{c), by the fact that about two miles to the north¬ 
west of es-Salt is the highest peak of the moun¬ 
tain-range still bearing the name Jebcl Jildd, 

‘ Mount Gilead;’ and (a), by the statement of 
Eusebius that Ramoth-Gilead lay in the fiiteenth 
mile from Philadelphia towards the west, and this 
is the exact distance of es-Salt from Rabbath- 
Ammon (Onomast., s.v. Rammoth ). 

It may therefore be concluded that es-Salt occu¬ 
pies the place of the celebrated Ramoth-Gilead. 
The situation is strong and picturesque. The hill 

2 T 
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on which it stands is separated by deep ravines from 
the loftier mountains that encompass it; and its 
lower slopes are covered with terraced vineyards, 
while the neighbouring hill-sides and valleys 
abound with olive groves. On the summit stands 
the castle, a rectangular building with towers at 
the corners, and defended by a deep moat hewn in 
the rock. The foundations appear to be Roman, 
if not earlier, but the upper walls are Saracenic. 
In the town itself, which contains some three 
thousand inhabitants, there are few remains of 
antiquity. In the cliffs and ravines beneath it are 
great numbers of tombs and grottoes {Handbook for 
S. and P p. 308). Es-Salt is famed for its vine¬ 
yards ; and its raisins are esteemed the best in 
Palestine. They are carried in large quantities to 
Jerusalem (Burckliardt, Syria , p. 349 ; Irby and 
Mangles, Travels , p. 321 ; Ritter, Pal. und Syr., 
pp. 1121-38; Abulfeda, Tab. Syr., p. 92; Buck¬ 
ingham, Travels, p. 20). 

Winer and others identify Ramoth-Gilead, 
Ramath-Mizpah, and Mizpah of Gilead. On this, 
see the articles Mizpah, No. 5 ; and Ramah.— 
J. L. P. 

RAMS’ HORNS. [Musical Instruments.] 
RAMS’ SKINS DYED RED (□'tax rny 
Exod. xxv. 5, and xxxv. 7). One of the 

materials employed for the covering of the taber¬ 
nacle. The words may be rendered ‘ red rams’ 
skins,’ and may be understood as the produce of 
the African Aoudad, the Ovis tragelaphus .of natu¬ 
ralists, whereof the bearded sheep are a domesti¬ 
cated race. The tragelaphus is a distinct species 
of sheep, having a shorter form than the common 
species, and incipient tear-pits. Its normal colour 
is red, from bright chestnut to rufous chocolate ; 
which last is the cause of the epithet purple being 
given to it by the poets. We agree, however, 
with Dr. Mason Harris, that the skins in question 
were most likely tanned and coloured crimson ; for 
it is well known that what is now termed red 
morocco was manufactured in the remotest ages in 
Libya, especially about the Tritonian Lake, where 
the original aegis, or goat-skin breastplate of Jupi¬ 
ter and Minerva, was dyed bright red; and the 
Egyptians had most certainly red leather in use, 
for their antique paintings show harnessmakers 
cutting it into slips for the collars of horses and 
furniture of chariots.—C. H. S. 

RANDOLPH, Thomas, was born at Canter¬ 
bury in 1701. He was educated at Oxford, where 
he ultimately became president of Christ Church 
College, and Lady Margaret professor of divinity. 
He was also archdeacon of Oxford, and held other 
pieces of ecclesiastical preferment. He died in 
1783. His only contribution to Biblical literature 
is entitled, The Prophecies and other texts cited in 
the N. 71 , cojnpared with the Hebreiv original 
and with the LXX. versio 7 i , Oxf. s. a. ; a care¬ 
ful collation of passages, with judicious notes.— 
W. L. A. 

RAPHEL, Georg, pastor and superintendent 
at Liineburg, was born 10th September 1673, at 
Liiden, in Silesia, and died 7th June 1740. He 
was the author of A imotationes in S. S. historical in 
Vet., philol. in N. T. ex Xenophonti, Poly bio, Ar- 
riano et Herodoto Collecice, Lugd. Bat. 1747, 2 vols. 
8vo.—W. L. A. 


RAPIION (l?a(pu:v), a place where Judas Mac- 
cabaeus obtained a victory over Timotheus (1 Mac- 
cab. i. 37). Josephus calls it a 7 r 6 \is {Antiq. xii. 
8. 4) ; and it has been suggested that it is probably 
the Raphana mentioned by Pliny {Hist. Nat., v. 
16) as one of the towns of the Decapolis. From 
ver. 45 it appears it was near to Camaim— i.e ., 
Ashtaroth-Carnaim. Near to it was a torrent, but 
there are no means of identifying it.—W. L. A. 

RASPIBAM is the acrostic of 

TXD p Rabbi Sa??iuel b. Meier, the cele¬ 

brated commentator and Tosafist, and Rashi’s 
daughter’s son. He was born at Ramero about 
1085, and died about 1154. Till the beginning of 
the last century this exquisite scholar was chiefly 
known as having completed the commentaries on 
certain tractates of the Talmud (viz., Pesachim, 
Baba Baihra, etc.), which his grandfather Rashi 
had left unfinished, and by his discussions on 
sundry legal points in the Pentateuch which are 
embodied in the Tossaphoth. In 1705, however, 
his co?mnenta 7 y on the Five Books of Moses, en¬ 
titled DH"Enn ITHiD, the Expositio 7 i of Rashba 77 i, 
was for the first time published in the edition of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, with the Haphtaroth, the 
Five Megilloth, the Massorah, the three Chaldee 
paraphrases, the Chaldee paraphrases of the Me¬ 
gilloth, the second Chaldee paraphrase of Esther, 
the commentaries of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Jacob b. 
Asher, Aaron Pesaro, David Kimchi on the 
Haphtaroth, etc., Berlin 1705—which at once 
established his reputation as one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished expositors of the Scriptures belonging 
to the French school. Rashbam’s commentary, 
which was published from Oppenheim’s MS., 
begins with Gen. xviii. and ends with Deut. xxxiii. 
3. It was republished in this imperfect condition 
in the excellent edition of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
with the Chaldee paraphrases, sundry commen¬ 
taries, etc., Amsterdam 1727-29, though it was evi¬ 
dent from his quotations (Gen. xxv. 27 ; Exod. 
xiv. 30; xx. 10; Lev. ii. 1), as well as from the 
writings of others (comp. Jacob b. Asher on Gen. 
iv. 26), that the other portions existed in MS. 
The erudite and indefatigable Geiger published, 
from a Munich MS., a portion of this missing 
commentary, extending from Gen. i. 1 to 31, in 
the Hebrew Annual called Kere 77 i Che 7 ned, vol. 
viii. p. 41-51, Berlin 1854, and it is to be regretted 
that this portion is not inserted in the excellent 
edition of the Pentateuch, with sundry Rabbinic 
commentaries, published at Vienna 1859, in which 
Rashbam’s commentary is given. A super-com¬ 
mentary, entitled pp, the Hor 7 i of Sa 77 iuel, 

on Rashbam’s exposition, by S. Hessel, was pub¬ 
lished in Frankfort-on-the-Oder 1721. Rashbam 

also wrote (m^D KT 1 D) A Comme 7 itary 071 

the Five Megilloth, of which only that on two Me¬ 
gilloth—viz., the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
—has been published by Jellinek, Leipzig 1855. 
Excerpts from the other three Megilloth are given 

in nn\S"l nn “IDDX by DWIQ, edited by the 
same indefatigable scholar, Leipzig 1855. An 
English translation of the first chapter of the com¬ 
mentary on Ecclesiastes is given by Ginsburg, 
Histo/'ical and C7‘iiical Co 77 i 7 neutary 071 Ecclesiastes, 
Longman, 1861, p. 42-46. The commentary on 
the Psalms, edited by Isaac Satanov, Berlin 1794, 
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and reprinted Vienna 1816, which is ascribed to 
Rashbam, is not his. He also completed Rashi’s 
commentary on Job, and we learn from the quota¬ 
tions by the expositors of the north of France 
school, that he both wrote independent commen¬ 
taries and glosses to Rashi’s comments on the 
whole O. T. The extraordinary influence which 
his literal, grammatical, and exegetical commen¬ 
taries exercised upon his contemporary fellow- 
labourers, maybe judged of from the fact, that no 
less a person than his own grandfather—the im¬ 
mortal Rashi—was convinced by the soundness of 
Rashbam’s principles of interpretation, and de¬ 
clared to him, that if he had to re-write his exposi¬ 
tions, he would adopt those principles of interpre- 
tion. Comp. Rashbam’s Commentary on Gen. 
xxxvii. 2; Geiger, p. 29-39, Bres¬ 

lau 1847. By the same author, Parschandata , 
p. 20-24 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 239, etc. 
—C. D. G. 

RASHI C»"&JH), formed from the initials of 

'prep Tvt&&, Rabbi Solomon Izchaki or Isaaki— 
b. Isaac, is the name of that eminent commentator 
and Talmudist who was the founder of the Ger- 
mano-French school of Biblical exegesis, and who 
is erroneously called Jar chi. He was born, 1040, 
at Troyes in Champagne, and not at Lunel in Per¬ 
pignan, as some will have it, who have been misled 
by the erroneous assertion of Munster and Buxtorf, 

that Rashi, V 'KH, is the acrostic of 

R. Salomon Jar chi— of Lunel (from nT 
luna)* Being the son of a thorough Talmudist, 
he imbibed from his youth an insatiable desire to 
become master of all the Rabbinic lore, and for this 
purpose went to the Rabbinic school at Mayence 
which was founded by R. Gershon, and which was 
then conducted by R. Jacob b. Jakar. He after- 


* Simon {Hist. Crit. V. T, p. 152) and Wolf 
[Bibliotheca Hebrcea, i. 1057, etc.) are perfectly 
right in their assertion that the name Jarchi, by 
which Christians call this celebrated commentator, 
is a blunder, and that the Jews of France, and 
throughout the world, for more than five hundred 
years after the birth of Rashi, did not even know 
him by the appellation of Jarchi. The first Jew 
who mentions Rashi by the name Jarchi is Man- 
assehb. Israel (1604-1657 [Manasseh b. Israel]); 
but even he only uses this name in his Latin works, 
De Resurrectionc, 1636; De Fragilitate, 1642; and 
Spes Israelis, 1650, which he wrote for Christians 
who knew this name from Munster and Buxtorf. 
Sabbatai Bass (1641-1718), who next uses this 
name in his Bibliographical work, entitled 

Amst. 1680, has not only borrowed it from 
Buxtorf and Bartolocci, but copied it from the 
Leyden Catalogue, 1674; and he again was fol¬ 
lowed by Solomon Oliveyra (1640-1708) in his 
work OT, Amst. 1683 ; by Jechiel Heil- 
prin in his DITfin “HD, Carlsruhe 1769 ; and by 

Abraham Asulai (died 1644) in his D'^Vljn DE>, 
vol. ii., Leghorn 1774. It is therefore astonishing 
that Pressel (in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie, s. v. 

‘ Rashi’), who refers to Zunz’s researches on 
Rashi, should yet repeat De Rossi’s objection to 
Simon, Wolf, etc., without having seen Zunz’s 
thorough refutation of De Rossi’s objection (Jost, 
Aunalen, i. 328, 335). 


| wards attended the lectures of R. Isaac Ha-Levi, and 
Isaac b. Jehudah, at Worms, as well as the school 
of R. Eiijakim at Spires, leaving his home and 
wife, and suffering from want of food and garments 
in order to acquire divine knowledge. At the age 
of twenty-five (1064), he permanently settled down 
at Troyes, where he was already recognised as a 
high authority in Rabbinic learning, and was con¬ 
sulted by some of the most distinguished Talmudists 
about difficult civil and religious questions. He soon 
after became Rabbi of the Jewish community in 
Troyes, and founded a school to which numerous 
disciples resorted both from Germany and France 
(1070). Here he delivered those famous lectures on 
the Talmud and the Bible which form the substance 
of his commentary on the Talmud and the Scrip¬ 
tures, and which secured for him the distinguished 
and witty title of Parschandata (NITUCHD) = Inter¬ 
preter of the Law, which is the name of one of 
Plaman’s sons (Esther ix. 7). With the exception 
of Chronicles and part of Job, Rashi wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the whole O. T. And though the 
order of his commentaries cannot be traced, as there 
are no dates affixed to them, internal evidence goes 
far to show that he began with expounding the 
Talmud, then wrote his exposition of the tradi¬ 
tional commentary on Genesis called Bereshith 
Rabba [Midrash], and last of all wrote his com¬ 
ments on the Hebrew Scriptures. As a commen¬ 
tator Rashi combines the traditional exposition 
contained in the Talmud and Midrashim with a 
simple and literal explanation of the text; and 
does not see any inconsistency in putting side by 
side with the Halachic and Hagadic interpreta¬ 
tion his own verbal interpretations, which are 
sometimes at variance with tradition. Though un¬ 
acquainted with the labours of the Spanish gram¬ 
marians and expositors, he incorporates in his 
commentaries all the lore contained in the cyclo¬ 
paedias of Jewish tradition, as well as the learning 
of the French expositors. The accents (Num. xi. 
9 ; Deut. xi. 30, al.) ; the Chaldee paraphrases 
(Gen. iii. 15; vi. 6; xiv. 17, al.); the Massorah 
(Deut. xxxiii. 23; Prov. xiii. 23) ; the Midrash 
Bereshith (Gen. i. 5, and almost on every page); 
Midrash Samuel (Gen. xxxvi. 3 ; 1 Sam. ii. 30); 
Midrash Tanchuma (Gen. xi. 5 ; xiv. 13 ; Deut. 
xxxiii. 1, al.) ; Midrash Tillim (Ps. frequently) ; 
the Mishna (Gen. xxxvii. 25; Exod. xvi. 31 ; 
Num. xxxiv. 3, al.) ; Pesikta (Jer. xl. 1 ; La¬ 
ment. i. 14) ; Siphri (Exod. xviii. 1) ; Siphri ii. 
(Levit. x. 19) ; the Talmuds, both Babylon (Gen. 
xlviii. 2) and Jerusalem (Gen. xxix. 26); Tosephta 
(Ezek. xlviii. 8) ; the expositions and grammatical 
works of Baruch b. Eliazar (Exod. vi. 9) ; Dunash 
b. Lab rat (Exod. xxviii. 28; Num. xi. 8, al.); 
Eliazar b. Isaac Gaon (Ps. lxxvi. 11 ; Job xxiv. 6); 
Gershon b. Jehudah (Is. xlvi. 1) ; Hai Gaon 
(Judg. iv. 18; Hos. iii. 3); Jacob b. Jakar (Job 
xxii. 30) ; Jacob b. Manachem (Exod. iii. 19) ; 
R. Isaac Ha-Levi, one of Rashi’s teachers (1 Sam. 
i. 24; Prov. xix. 24); Jehudah Pla-Darshan (Is. 
xxxi. 22) ; Jehudah Ibn Koreish (Jer. xi. 19) ; 
Joseph Kara (Prov. iv. 4; v. 14; vi. 20, al.) ; 
Josippon (2 Kingsxx. 13; Is. xxi. 4; xxix. 2, al.); 
Eliazar Kalir (Gen. xxx. 22 ; Is. xxiv. 22 ; Ezek. 
xlii. 20, al.); Kalonymos b. Shabtai (Deut. xviii. 
2 ; I Sam. xxv. 18; Dan. viii. 14) ; R. Machir 
(Gen. xliii. 10); Meier b. Isaac (Ps. lxxiii. 12; 
Amos iii. 14; Flos. vi. 9) ; Menachem b. Chelbo 
(1 Sam. xix. 24; 1 Kings vi. 9; 2 Kings iv. 39, 
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al.) ; Menachen b. Saruk (Gen. xv. 2 ; Exod. iii. 
22; xxi. 13; xxviii. 12, al.) ; Menachem the 
physician (Job vi. 7) ; Moses Ha-Darshan (Gen. 
xxxv. 8; xlviii. 7; Num. viii. 7, al.) ; Nathan 
Ishmaelite (1 Sam. xiv. 27) ; Saadia Gaon (Exod. 
xxiii. 12; Ps. xl. 10; Zech, vi. 10; Dan. vii. 
25); R. Simon (Is. lviii. 14; Amos vi. 3); R. 
Tanchuma (Gen. iv. 24)—are all made tributaiy 
to the elucidation and illustration of the Scriptures. 
So great was Rashi’s piety and learning, and so 
extraordinary was the influence which his exposi¬ 
tions exercised upon the Jewish nation, that his 
comments are almost looked upon as part of the 
Bible, and his interpretation is to the present day 
regarded by most orthodox Jews as the authoritative 
import of Holy Writ. Yet it greatly redounds to 
his honour that when he, in after life, studied the 
commentaries of his grandson Rashbam, he frankly 
confessed that if another opportunity were offered 
to him he would make his expositions more literal 
[Rashbam.] Rashi died July 13, 1105, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. The following are the 
editions, super-commentaries, and translations of 
his commentaries :—The Commentary on the Pen¬ 
tateuch was first published in Calabria 14.75» ^ ien 
before 1480, then again 1487, and has since been 
printed in almost every Jewish edition of the 
Hebrew text. His comments on the other por¬ 
tions of the Bible soon followed. Without entering 
into particulars about the several editions of the 
sundry portions, it suffices to say that all Rashi’s 
commentaries are given in the Rabbinic Bibles ; 
that Breithaupt translated the whole of Rashi’s 
commentaries into Latin (four vols. 4to, Gotha 
1710-1714), and that this translation is accom¬ 
panied by very learned and extensive annotations, 
and contains the super-commentaries entitled *113 
rvntf, by Lowe, Prague 1578 ; and ’'DSC' 

by Sabbatai Bass. The best German translation of 
the commentary on the Pentateuch is by Leopold 
Dukes, printed in Plebrew letters with the original 
of Rashi, and the Hebrew text, Prague 1833-1S38, 
five vols. 8vo. Comp, the elaborate essay on Rashi 
by the erudite Zunz, Zeilschriftfur die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums, Berlin 1822, p. 277, etc. ; by the 
same author, Heisst Raschi Jarchi? in Jost’s An- 
nalcn, vol. i. pp. 328 and 385, etc., Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine 1839, and Zur Geschichte und Literatur , 
Berlin 1845, p. 62, etc. ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica, ii. 78-90; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Ilebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 2340-2357; 
Geiger, Parschandata, Leipzig 1855, p. 12, etc.; 
Graetz, Geschichteder Jaden, vol. vi., Leipzig 1861, 
p. 77, etc.—C. D. G. 

RASSES, Children of. a people whose 
country was ravaged by Holofernes (Judith ii. 23). 
The Vulg. reads Thar sis, which has led some to 
suppose that the original was and that 

Tarsus is meant. The Syr. has Thiras and Ra'm- 
sis, the old Lat. Thiras et Rasis. Fritzsche pro¬ 
poses to find the place in 'Pwtros, 'Pu;<7<ro?, a 
mountain-range and town south from Amanos 
(Exeg. Ildb ., p. 143).—W. L. A. 

RAVEN. [’Oreb.] 

RAZIS (Tafts; Alex. 'Pctfas = or tfjn ; 
comp. Syr. - » a patriotic Jew who com¬ 
mitted suicide rather than fall into the hands of the 
enemy (2 Maccab. xiv. 37-46). In dying he pro¬ 


fessed his faith in the resurrection (ver. 46). As 
suicide was wholly repugnant to Jewish modes of 
thought, the evident commendation with which the 
writer records this act has been urged as an 
argument against the canonicity of the book.— 
W. L. A. 

REBEKAPI a noosed cord; Sept. 

*P eftt/aca), daughter of Bethuel, and sister of La¬ 
ban, who became the wife of Isaac, and the 
mother of Jacob and Esau. The particulars of 
her history and conduct, as given in Scripture, 
chiefly illustrate her preference of Jacob over Esau, 
and have been related in the article Jacob : see 
also Isaac. 

RECENSION. After the critical materials at 
the basis of the N.T. text had accumulated in the' 
hands of Mill and Bentley, they began to be ex¬ 
amined with care. Important readings in different 
documents were seen to possess resemblances more 
or less striking. Passages were found to present 
the same form, though the MSS. from which they 
were derived belonged to various times and coun¬ 
tries. The thought suggested itself to Bengel, that 
the mass of materials might be definitely classified 
in conformity with such peculiarities. The same 
idea afterwards occurred to Sender. Bengel classi¬ 
fied all the documents from which various readings 
are collected into two nations or families —the 
Asiatic and the African. To the former belonged 
the codex Alexandrinus as the chief; to the latter 
the codices Graeco-Latini. At first the eminent 
critic does not seem to have had a very distinct 
apprehension of the subject; and therefore he 
speaks in general terms of it in his edition of 
the Greek Testament published in 1734; but in 
the posthumous edition of the Apparatus Criiicus 
(1763, edited by Burkius) he is more explicit. 
Sender was the first that used the term recension 
of a particular class of MSS., in his Henneneutische 
Vorbereitung (1765). This critic, however, though 
acquainted with Wetstein’s labours on the text of 
the N. T., had nothing more than a dim notion of 
the subject, tie followed Bengel without clearly 
understanding or enlarging his views. Griesbach 
was the first scholar who treated the topic with 
consummate learning and skill, elaborating it so 
highly that it became a prominent subject in the 
criticism of the N. T. But he had the benefit of 
Wetstein’s abundant treasures. The term recension 
applied to MSS. quotations by ancient writers, and 
versions of the Greek Testament bearing an affinity 
to one another in characteristic readings, became a 
classical word in his hands ; and has continued so. 
The appellation is not happily chosen. Family , 
nation, class , or order, would have been more ap¬ 
propriate ; because recension suggests the idea of 
revision, which is inapplicable. If it be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the word denotes nothing 
more than a certain class of critical documents 
characterised by distinctive peculiarities in com¬ 
mon, it matters little what designation be em¬ 
ployed. 

The sentiments of Griesbach, like those of Ben¬ 
gel, developed and enlarged with time. Hence 
we must not look for exactly the same theory in 
his different publications. In his Dissertaiio Cntica 
de codicibus quatuor Evangeliorum Origenianis, 
pars prima, published in 1771, he says, that there 
are perhaps three or four recensions into which ail 
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the codices of the N.T. might be divided (Opuscula 
Academica , edited by Gabler, p. 239, vol. i.) 

In the preface to his first edition of the Greek 
Testament (1777) he states that at the beginning 
of the 3d century there were two recensions of the 
gospels, the Alexandrian and the Western. 

In the prolegomena to the first volume of his 
second edition of the Greek Testament, the ma¬ 
tured sentiments of this able critic are best set 
forth. There he illustrates the Alexandrian recen¬ 
sion, the Western, and the Constantinopolitan. 
The first two are the more ancient, belonging to 
the time in which the two collections of the N. T. 
writings, the ebayy IXlou and 6 airbcrToXos, were 
made. The Alexandrian was an actual recension 
arising at the time when the two portions in ques¬ 
tion were put together; the Western was simply 
the accidental result of carelessness and arbitrary 
procedure on the part of transcribers and others in 
the MSS. current before the clttojtoXos or epistles 
were collected. The Constantinopolitan arose 
from the intermingling of the other two, and, like 
the Western, is no proper recension , but was rather 
the result of a condition of the documents brought 
about by the negligence and caprice of copyists or 
meddling critics. The Alexandrian is presented 
by the MSS. C L 33, 102, 106, and by B in the 
last chapters of the four gospels; by the Memphitic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, and Philoxenian versions; 
and the quotations of Clemens Alexandrinus, Ori- 
gen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and Isidore of Pelusium. The Western accords 
with the codices Graeco-Latini, with the Ante- 
Ilieronymian Latin version, and with B in the 
gospel of St. Matthew; also with i. 13, 69, 118, 
124, 131, 157; with the Thebaic and Jerusalem- 
Syriac versions, and the quotations of Irenaeus in 
Latin, Cyprian, Tertullian, Ambrose, and Augus¬ 
tine. The third or Constantinopolitan is shown 
in A E F G PI S of the gospels, the Moscow 
codices of the Pauline epistles, the Gothic and 
Slavonic versions; and in the quotations of such 
fathers as lived during the 4th, 5th, and 6th cen¬ 
turies in Greece, Asia Minor, and the neighbouring 
provinces. 

The text in Chrysostom he describes as a mixed 
one; and of P Q and T he says, that they accord 
sometimes with the Alexandrian, sometimes with 
the Western. The Alexandrian recension sought 
to avoid and change whatever might be offensive 
to Greek ears ; but the Western preserved the 
harsher genuine readings when opposed to the 
genius of the Greek language; Plebraising ones; 
readings involving solecism or unpleasant to the 
ear. The Alexandrian sought to illustrate words 
and phrases rather than the sense : the Western 
endeavoured to render the sense clearer and less 
involved by means of explanations, circumlocutions, 
additions gathered from every side, as well as by 
transpositions of words and sentences. It also pre¬ 
ferred the readings which are more full and ver¬ 
bose, as well as supplements taken from parallel 
passages ; sometimes omitting what might render 
the sense obscure or seem repugnant to the context 
or parallel passages ; in all which respects the 
Alexandrian is purer. The Alexandrian critic acted 
the part of a grammarian ; the Western that of an 
interpreter. In all these points Griesbacli asserts 
that the Constantinopolitan commonly agrees with 
the Alexandrian ; but with this difference, that it 
is still more studious of Greek propriety, admits 


more glosses into the text, and intermingles either 
Western readings, which differ from the Alexan¬ 
drian, or else readings compounded of Alexandrian 
and Western. No recension is exhibited by any 
codex in its original purity (Prolegomena in Noeuum 
Testamentuni , 3d edition, by Schulz, vol. i. p. lxx., 
et seqq .) 

Michaelis thinks that there have existed four 
principal editions :— 

1. The Western, used in countries where the 
Latin language was spoken. 

2. The Alexandrian or Egyptian, with which 
the quotations of Origen coincide, and the Coptic 
version. 

3. The Edessene edition, embracing the MSS. 
from which the old Syriac was made. 

4. The Byzantine, in general use at Constan¬ 
tinople after that city became the capital of the 
Eastern empire. 

This last is subdivided into the ancient and the 
modern (Introductio7i to the N. T. , translated by 
Marsh, vol. ii. p. 175, et seq., 2d edition). 

Assuredly this classification is no improvement 
upon Griesbach’s. 

Somewhat different from Griesbach’s system is 
that of Hug, which was first proposed in his Ein- 
leitung in das Neue Testament (1808J. 

1. The Kotvrj ^kSools, i.e ., the most ancient text, 
unrevised, which came into existence in the 2d 
century, found in D, 1, 13, 69, 124, of the gos¬ 
pels ; in D E F G of Paul’s epistles ; in D E of 
the Acts ; and in the old Latin and Thebaic ver¬ 
sions. The Peshito also belongs to this class of 
text; though it differs in some respects from D. 

2. About the middle of the 3d century, Plesy- 
chius, an Egyptian bishop, made a recension of 
the kolut] Zkoools. To this belong B C L of the 
gospels ; A B C, 40, 30, 367, in the Acts ; A B C, 
40, 367, in the Catholic epistles; A B C, 46, 367, 
17, of the Pauline epistles ; and A C of the Apoca¬ 
lypse. It appears in the citations of Athanasius, 
Marcus and Macarius the monks, Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, and Cosmas Indicopleustes. This recen¬ 
sion had ecclesiastical authority in Egypt and Alex¬ 
andria. 

3. About the same time, Lucian, a presbyter of 
Antioch in Syria, revised the koivt) tKdocns as it 
then existed in the Peshito, comparing different 
MSS. current in Syria. In this way he produced 
a text which did not wholly harmonise with the 
Hesychian, because he was less studious of elegant 
Latinity. It appears in E F G H S V of the gos¬ 
pels, and b h Moscow Evangelisiaria collated by 
Matthcei, with most of the cursive MSS.; in f, a 1, 
b, d, c, m, k (Matthari), of the Acts; in g (Mat- 
thaei), f, k, 1, m, c, d, of the Pauline and Catholic 
epistles; in r, k, p, 1, o, Moscow MSS., of the 
Apocalypse ; in the Gothic and Slavonic versions, 
and the quotations of Theophylact, though his text 
is no longer pure. 

4. A fourth recension Plug attributes to Origen 
during his residence at Tyre. To it belong A K 
M, 42, 106, 114, 116, and 10 of Matthaei in the 
gospels, the Philoxenian Syriac, the quotations of 
Theodoret and Chrysostom. 

From this summary it appears that Hug’s kolvt) 
ticdo&Ls agrees substantially with the Western re¬ 
cension of Griesbach. It is more comprehensive, 
as including the Peshito, with the quotations of 
Clement and Origen. The Hesychian recension of 
Hug coincides with the Alexandrian of Griesbach. 
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Eichhorn’s system is substantially that of Hug, 
with one important exception. lie assumed an 
unrevised form of the text in Asia, and, with some 
differences, in Africa also. This unrevised text 
may be traced in its two forms as early as the 2d 
century. Lucian revised the first, Hesychius the 
second. Hence, from the close of the 3d century 
there was a threefold phase of the text—the African 
or Alexandrian, the Asiatic or Constantinopolitan, 
and a mixture of both. Eichhorn denied that 
Origen made a new recension {Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament, vol. iv. sec. 35 and following). 

In 1815 Nolan published an Inquiry into the 
integrity of the Greek Vulgate , in which he pro¬ 
pounded a peculiar theory of recensions. He 
divided all the documents into three classes—the 
Palestinian, equivalent to Griesbach’s Alexandrian ; 
the Egyptian, identical with Griesbach’s Western ; 
and the Byzantine. The three forms of the text 
are represented, as he assumed, by the Codex 
Vaticanus and Jerome’s Vulgate, with the Codices 
Verceilensis and Brixianus of the Latin version. 
The last two contained a more ancient text than 
that represented by the version of Jerome. The 
Palestinian recension, which he attributes to Euse¬ 
bius of Caesarea, is greatly censured as having 
been executed by this Father with arbitrariness 
and dishonesty, since he tampered with passages 
because of their opposition to his Arian opinions. 
At the end of the 5th century this recension was 
introduced into Alexandria by Euthalius, and was 
circulated there. 

Scholz made two classes or families—the Alex¬ 
andrian or Occidental, and Constantinopolitan or 
Oriental. Griesbach’s western class is contained 
in the former. He referred to the Alexandrian, 
several of the ancient MSS., and a few later ones 
—the Memphitic, Thebaic, Ethiopic, and Latin 
versions, and the ecclesiastical writers belonging to 
western Europe with those of Africa. To the 
Constantinopolitan he referred the MSS. belong¬ 
ing to Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, eastern Europe, 
especially Constantinople, with the Philoxenian, 
Syriac, Gothic, Georgian, and Slavonic versions, 
besides the fathers of these regions. To the latter 
he gave a decided preference, because of their 
alleged mutual agreement, and also because they 
were supposed to be written with great care after 
the most ancient exemplars; whereas the Alex¬ 
andrian documents were arbitrarily altered by 
officious grammarians. Indeed, he traces the Con¬ 
stantinopolitan to the autography of the original 
writers. 

Rinck agrees with Scholz in classifying all docu¬ 
ments under two heads—the Occidental and the 
Oriental—the former exhibited in A B C D E F G 
in the Epistles; the latter containing the cursive 
MSS. The former he subdivides into two families 
—the African (A B C) and the Latin codices (D E 
F G). He finds in it the result of arbitrary correc¬ 
tion, ignorance, and carelessness. 

Tischendorf’s view, given in the prolegomena to 
the seventh edition of his Greek Testament, is, 
that there are two pairs of classes, the Alexandrian 
and Latin, the Asiatic and Byzantine. The oldest 
form of the text, and that which most bears an 
Alexandrian complexion, is presented in A B C D 
ILPQTXZA, perhaps also R in the gospels. 
A later form, bearing more of an Asiatic com¬ 
plexion, is in E F G H K M O S U V T A. For 
the Acts and catholic epistles the oldest text is 


given in ABC; for Acts probably D and I also. 
For the Pauline epistles the oldest text is repre¬ 
sented byABCHIDFG, the first five being 
Alexandrian, the last two Latin; D standing be¬ 
tween the two classes. A and C in the Apocalypse 
have a more ancient text than B. 

Lachmann has disregarded all systems of recen¬ 
sions, and proceeded to give a text from ancient 
documents of a certain definite time—the text which 
commonly prevailed in the 3d and 4th centuries, 
drawn from Oriental MSS.; with the aid of Occi¬ 
dental ones in cases where the former disagree 
among themselves. In his large edition he follows 
the united evidence of eastern and western MSS. 
His merits are very great in the department of N. 
T. criticism; but this is not the place to show 
them. He does not, however, profess to give a 
text as near as possible to that which he judges to 
proceed from the sacred writers themselves, as 
Griesbach and Tischendorf have done. On the 
contrary, he has simply undertaken to present that 
form of the text which is found in documents be¬ 
longing to a certain period, as a basis contributing 
to the discovery of the authentic text itself. His 
text is an important aid to the work of finding out 
the original words; not the original itself, as he 
would have given it. For this reason his edition 
contains readings which, in his own opinion, could 
not have been original. His object was therefore 
somewhat different from that of most editors. But 
he set an example of rigid adherence to the task 
proposed, and of critical sagacity in eliminating 
the true text from ancient documents of the time, 
evincing the talents and skill of a master. Since 
his time it has been the fashion among inferior 
critics and imitators to attach undue weight to an¬ 
tiquity. Uncial MSS. and their readings have 
been too implicitly followed by some. 

Tischendorf has recently adopted the same views 
as those of Lachmann, holding that the most 
ancient text alone should be edited ; though it may 
not always be what the sacred authors wrote. If 
this principle be laid at the basis of his eighth 
edition now in progress, it will make a considerable 
difference between it and the seventh. The internal 
goodness of readings, the context, and sound judg¬ 
ment, are thus excluded. And they are excluded 
at the expense of something more valuable; for 
mere outward and ancient testimony can never 
elicit what ought to be an editor’s chief object—the 
presentation of a text as near the original one as 
can be procured. The oldest text of the best 
MSS. and versions is valuable only as far as it 
assists in attaining that object. It is owing to the 
undue elevation of antiquity that such a reading as 
6 /Lovoyepyjs 6e6s in John i. 18 has been given in 
the text of a recent edition. The same excessive 
veneration for antiquity has led to the separation 
of 6 ylyovep from ou 5 £ £p (John i. 3) in modern 
times. Lachmann is exceeded by smaller follow¬ 
ers ; not in his own exact line. 

To Griesbach all must allow distinguished merit. 
He was a consummate critic, ingenious, acute, 
candid, tolerant, and learned. His system was 
elaborated with great ability. It exhibits the marks 
of a sagacious mind. But it was assailed by many 
writers, whose combined attacks weakened its 
basis. In Germany, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, 
Schulz, Gabler, and Schott, made various objec¬ 
tions to it. In consequence of Hug’s acute re¬ 
marks the venerable scholar himself modified his 
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views. He did not, however, give up the three 
recensions, but still maintained that the Alexan¬ 
drian and Western were distinct. He admitted 
that the Syr ac, which Hug had put with the kolvtj, 
was nearer to that than to the Alexandrian class ; 
but he hesitated to put it with the Western, be¬ 
cause it differed so much. He denied that Origen 
used the kolvtj ; maintaining that the Alexandrian, 
which existed before his time, was that which he 
employed. He conceded, however, that Origen 
had a western copy of Mark besides an Alexan¬ 
drian one ; that in his commentary on Matthew, 
though the readings are chiefly Alexandrian, there 
is a great number of such as are western, and which 
therefore appear in D I, 13, 28, 69, 124, 131, 157, 
the old Italic, Vulgate, and Syriac. Thus Origen 
had various copies at hand, as he himself repeatedly 
asserts. Griesbach also conceded that Clemens 
Alexandrinus had various copies, differing in the 
forms of their texts. Hence his citations often 
agree with the kolvtj HkSoctls and D. Thus Origen 
and Clement cease in some measure to be standard 
representatives of the Alexandrian recension. The 
concessions of Griesbach, resulting from many acute 
observations made by Hug and others, amounted 
to this, that the nearness of MSS. and recensions 
to one another was greater than he had before 
assumed— that his two ancient recensions had more 
points of contact with one another in existing docu¬ 
ments than he had clearly perceived. The line be¬ 
tween his Alexandrian and Western classes became 
less perceptible. This indeed was the weak point 
of the system ; as no proper division can be drawn 
between the two. In the application of his system 
he professed to follow the consent of the Alexan¬ 
drian and Western recensions, unless the internal 
marks of truth in a reading were so strong as to 
outweigh this argument. But he departed from his 
principle in several instances, as in 1 Cor. iii. 4 ; 
Gal. iv. 14; Philip, iii. 3; 1 Thes. ii. 7; Heb. iv. 2. 

In the year 1814, Dr. Laurence published objec¬ 
tions to Griesbach’s system, many of which are un¬ 
founded. Some of his observations are pertinent 
and fair ; more are irrelevant. He does not show 
much appreciation of the comparative value of MSS. 
and texts ; and reasons in a sort of mechanical 
method against Griesbach. It is evident that he 
was somewhat prejudiced against the Alexandrian 
recension. Observations like the following show 
an animus against the German critic : * Too much 
dazzled, perhaps, by the splendour of intricate and 
perplexing research, he overlooked what lay im¬ 
mediately before him. When he threw his critical 
bowl among the established theories of his prede¬ 
cessors, he too hastily attempted to set up his own, 
without having first totally demolished theirs ; for¬ 
getting that the very nerve of his criticism was a 
principle of hostility to every standard text’ {Re¬ 
marks upon the Systematic Classification of MSS. 
adopted by Griesbach , p. 57). The pamphlet of the 
Oxford scholar is now almost forgotten ; yet it pro¬ 
duced considerable effect at the time of its appear¬ 
ance, when the reprinting of Griesbach’s Greek 
Testament in England was associated with the active 
dissemination of Unitarian tenets, and the accom¬ 
plished German himself was unjustly charged with 
leaning to similar views. 

In America, Mr. Norton subsequently animad¬ 
verted upon the same system with considerable 
acuteness and plausibility. It is evident, however, 
that he did not fully understand all Griesbach s 


sentiments. He had not studied the peculiar read¬ 
ings of MSS., the quotations of the Fathers, and 
the characteristics of ancient versions. Yet he has 
urged some objections forcibly and conclusively 
against the adoption of the system. 

Hug’s theory of recensions, as far as it differs 
from Griesbach’s, is without foundation. It makes 
Origen use the kolvtj ZkSoctls ; whereas his usual 
text agrees with the Alexandrian. 1 he Hesychian 
recension was employed at least a hundred years 
previously by Clement of Alexandria; and that 
Hesychius was really the author of a recension is 
historically baseless. He may have corrected, in 
some places, a few copies which he used. I he 
recension attributed to Lucian is also destitute of 
historical proof. The basis of this is supposed to 
have been the kolvtj £kSools as it existed in Syria. 
Again, it is very improbable that Origen undertook 
to revise the kolvtj tKdoats. It is true that Jerome 
appeals to the exemplars of Origen ; but this does 
not imply that the latter made a revision of exist¬ 
ing copies. The Alexandrian father used copies 
of the N. T. selected with care, and probably 
corrected them in various places ; but he did not 
undertake in his old age the laborious task of 
making a peculiar revision. The silence of ancient 
writers, especially of Eusebius, who is most copious 
in his praises of Origen, speaks strongly against 
the critical studies of the Alexandrian father in 
the N. T. text. We believe, therefore, that the 
recension-system of Hug is unsustained by his¬ 
torical data. Succeeding critics have refused to 
adopt it. Griesbach himself made several perti¬ 
nent objections to it. It was also assailed by 
Schott, Rinck, Gabler, and others. Mr. Norton, 
too, opposed it. 

Nolan’s system is fundamentally wrong. There 
is no evidence that the Codex Brixianus contains 
the Latin version in its oldest form ; and therefore 
the assumed connection of it with the Byzantine 
text fails to show that the latter is the most ancient 
and best representative of the original Greek. The 
Codex Brixianus, on the contrary, is itself a revision 
of the old Latin text. Nolan thinks that the 
Codex Vercellensis has a text corrected by Euse¬ 
bius of Vercelli, after that which he brought froni 
Egypt on his return from exile. But this form of 
the text circulated in the West before Eusebius; 
and the Palestinian recension, which he supposes 
to have been introduced into Alexandria by Eu- 
thallus, was there before. Thus the system so in¬ 
geniously elaborated by the critic is historically 
erroneous. It introduces arbitrary and baseless 
conjectures into the department of criticism, ignores 
facts, and deals in unjust accusations against ancient 
writers, such as Eusebius of Cassarea, who were as 
honest as the zealous upholder himself of the Byzan¬ 
tine text. All attempts to maintain the most re¬ 
cent, in opposition to the most ancient text, must 
necessarily fail. 

Thoroughly erroneous as Nolan’s theory is, it 
was eagerly welcomed by some advocates of the 
received text in England. Mr. Horne could say 
of it, even in the ninth edition of his Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures , «The integrity of the Greek Vulgate he has 
confessedly established by a series of proofs and 
connected arguments, the most decisive that can 
be reasonably desired or expected ! ’ 

With regard to Scholz’s system, which is iden¬ 
tical with Bengel’s, it may be preferable to 
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Griesbach’s as far as it allows but two classes of 
documents. It is certainly simpler. His estimate, 
however, of the •value of families is erroneous. 
He failed to prove that the particular form of the 
text current in Asia Minor and Greece during' the 
first three centuries was the same as that presented 
by the Constantinopolitan MSS. of a much later 
date. He did not show that the Byzantine family 
was derived from the autographs of the original 
writers in a very pure state ; and he was obliged 
to admit that the text which obtained at Con¬ 
stantinople in the reigns of Constantine and Con¬ 
stance was collated with the Alexandrian; a cir¬ 
cumstance which would naturally give rise to a 
mingling of readings belonging to both. Euse¬ 
bius states that he made out fifty copies of the N. 
1. for the use of the churches at Constantinople, 
at the request of Constantine; and as we know 
that he gave a decided preference to Alexandrian 
copies, it cannot be doubted that he followed those 
sanctioned by Origen’s authority. Constantinopol¬ 
itan codices difter in their characteristic readings 
from the Alexandrian ; but the preference belongs 
to the latter, not the former. Why should junior 
be placed above older documents ? " Antiquity may 
be overbalanced by other considerations; and 
certainly the Alexandrian MSS. are neither fault¬ 
less nor pure. But the Byzantine and later MSS. 
are more corrupt. Numbers must not be con¬ 
sidered decisive of right readings in opposition to 
antiquity ; yet numbers had an undue influence on 
Scholz’s mind. Rinck has refuted his supposed 
proofs of the superiority .of Constantinopolitan 
MSS. ; and Tischendorf has more elaborately done 
the same, in the preface to his first edition of the 
Greek Testament (1841). In fact, Scholz’s histo¬ 
rical proofs are no better than fictions which true 
history rejects. 

No definite system of recensions, such as those 
of Griesbach, Hug, and Scholz, can be made out, 
because lines of division cannot be drawn with 
accuracy. Our knowledge of the ways in which 
the early text was deteriorated,, of the influences to 
which it was exposed, the corrections it underwent 
in different places at different times, the methods 
in which it was copied, the principles, if such there 
were, on which transcribers proceeded, is too 
meagre to build up a secure structure. The sub¬ 
ject must, therefore, remain in obscurity. Its 
genius is such as to give rise to endless specula¬ 
tion, without affording much real knowledge. It 
is vague, indefinite, shadowy ; awakening curiosity 
without satisfying it. Yet we are not disposed to 
reject the entire system of classification as visionary. 

It is highly useful to arrange the materials. The 
existence of certain characteristic readings may be 
clearly traced in various monuments of the text; 
however much we may speculate on their causes. 

It is true that in several cases it is very difficult to 
distinguish the family to which a particular reading 
belongs, because its characteristics may be divided 
between two classes. Or they may be so mixed 
that it is almost impossible to detect the family 
with which it should be united. The evidences of 
its relationship may be so obscure as to render the 
determination of its appropriate recension a subtle 
problem. . It is also unquestionable, that no one 
MS. version or Father exhibits a recension in a 
pure state ; but that each form of the text appears 
more or less corrupted. 

The speculations of the critics to which we have 


referred have had one advantage—viz., that they 
have made the characteristic readings of MSS. 
better understood, and enabled us to group together 
certain documents presenting the same form of 
text. Thus in the gospels— 

NABCDILPQTXZ present an older 
form of the text than EFGHKMSUV T. 
Among the former, X B Z have a text more 
ancient and correct than that of the others. 

Matthiei repudiated the whole system of recen¬ 
sions as useless and absurd. We question whether 
he was warranted by learning, penetration, or 
judgment, to use the contemptuous language which 
he applied. His industry in collating MSS. and 
editing their text, was praiseworthy ; but he had 
not the genius to construct a good text out of the 
materials within his reach. He over-estimated his 
Moscow codices, and looked on Griesbach’s merits 
with envious eye. Hence his diatribe on recen¬ 
sions shows more ardent zeal than discretion. 
What sentence can show the spirit of the man 
better than this ?—‘ Griesbach has been hammer¬ 
ing, filing, and polishing for thirty years at this 
masterpiece of uncriticism, unbelief, and irreli¬ 
giousness, in Semler’s recension - manufactory ’ 

(Ueber die sogenannten Recensionen ivelche der 
Herr Abt Bengel , Der Herr Doctor Semler, und 
der Herr Geheim-Kirchenrath Griesbach , in dem 
Grieckischen Texte der N T. wollen entdeckt 
haben , p. 28). Professor Lee employed language 
equally strong as Matthcei’s, but not so scurrilous, 
though of the same tendency—‘ Ingeniosse illce 
familiarum fabrics, ut mihi videtur, in unum tan- 
tummodo finem feliciter exstructae sunt; ut se 
rem in seipsa baud valde obscurant, tenebris 
Aigyptiacis obscuriorem reddant; Editoresque eos 
qui se omnia rem acu tetigisse putent, supra mor- 
talium labendi statum, nescio quantum, evehere ’ 
(Prolegomena in Biblia Polyglotta Londincnsia 
minora , p. 69). Neither is sufficiently eminent 
to be justified in the employment of phraseology 
from which masters in criticism, like Griesbach, 
would refrain. Plear the veteran scholar, in his 
last publication, speaking of Hug—‘ Dubitationis 
igitur causas exponere mihi liceat, sed paucis et 
modeste, nec eo animo, ut cum viro doctissimo 
quern permagni me facere ingenue profiteor, decer- 
tem, sed ut turn alios viros harum rerum peritos, 
turn in primis ipsum excitem et humanissime 
invitem ad novum instituendum causre, qure in 
universa re critica Novi Testamenti maximi mo- 
menti est, examen, quo ea, si ullo modo fieri id 
possit, ad liquidum tandem perducatur’ (Meletemata 
de vetustis textus Novi Testamenti rccensionibus , 
particula ii. p. 42). 

The preceding observations will help to account 
for the varying schemes of different critics. Some 
may look for greater exactness and nicety than 
others. Hence they will make more families of 
documents. Others, with less acuteness or inge¬ 
nuity, will rest satisfied with classes more strongly 
marked by the number of materials they embrace, 
or the breadth of territory over which they were 
supposed to circulate. There is no possibility of 
arriving at precision. The commingling of read¬ 
ings has obliterated many peculiarities in the pro¬ 
gress of time ; though enough has been left to form 
the basis of a rough classification. 

It is more difficult to classify the ancient versions, 
such as the Peshito Syriac, because their texts 
have suffered frequent interpolations and changes. 
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In the quotations of the fathers we must make i 
.allowance for memoriter citation, without expecting I 
great care or attachment to the letter. Griesbach, 
however, denies that Origen quoted from memory ; 
and none has investigated the citations of the 
Alexandrian father with equal labour. But the 
state of his commentaries is far from being what 
we could wish ; and the original is often lost or 
corrupted. 

The term recension is sometimes applied to the 
O. T. as well as the N. T. There the materials 
hitherto collated all belong to one recension—viz., 
the Masoretic. Some, indeed, have divided them 
into Masoretic and Ante-Masoretic ; but the latter 
cannot be traced. At present, we are acquainted 
with only one great family ; though it is probable 
that particular revisions of parts of the O. T. pre¬ 
ceded the labours of the Masoretes. Whether the 
Karaite Hebrew MSS., of which many have been 
recently brought to St. Petersburg, present a 
different form of the text from the Masoretic, will 
be seen after they have been collated. It is certain 
that their vowel-system is different from the present 
one. We expect, therefore, that important read¬ 
ings may be furnished by these very ancient 
codices. 

(See Bengel’s Introdudio in Crisin N. 71 , pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of the Greek Testament, 
Tiibingen 1734, 4to ; Semler’s Vorbercitungen zur 
Hermetieutik , Halle 1760-69, 8vo ; Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the N. 71 , by Marsh, vol. ii. p. 173, 
et sec/. ; Griesbach’s Opuscula , edited by Gabler, 
with tiie Preface of the latter, Jena 1824-25, 2 vols. 
8vo ; Griesbach’s Commentarius Criticus in Tex- 
tum Grcecum , particulin i. and ii., Jena 1798, 1811, 
8vo; Griesbach’s Prolegomena to the second edi¬ 
tion of his Greek Testament, 1796, 8vo ; Eich- 
horn’s Einleitung , vol. iv., Gottingen 1827, 8vo ; 
Bertholdt’s Einleitung , vol. i., Erlangen 1812, 8vo; 
Schulz’s Prolegomena to the third edition of Gries¬ 
bach, Berlin 1827, 8vo ; Plug’s Einleit. , vol. i., 
Stuttgart 1847, fourth edition, 8vo ; De Wette’s 
Einleit. in das Neucs Testament , Berlin i860, 8vo, 
sixth edition ; Schott’s Isagoge Historico-Critica, 
Jena 1830, 8vo; Matthaei, Ueber die sogenannten 
Recensionen, u. s. w., Leipzig 1804, 8vo ; Scholz’s 
Biblisch-Kritische Reise, u.s. w., Leipzig 1823, 8vo; 
Scholz’s Prolegomena to the N. 71 , vol. i. 1830 ; 
Laurence’s remarks on Griesbach’s Systematic 
Classification of MSS.) Oxford 1814, 8vo ; Rinck’s 
Lucubratio criiica in Acta Apost ., Epp. Cathol ., 
et Paulin ., u. s. w., Basel 1830, 8vo ; Tischen- 
dorf’s Prolego?nena to his edition of the Greek 
Testament, Lipsise 1841, 8vo, with the Prolegomena 
to his seventh edition, Leipzig 1859, and his article 
Bibeltext in Herzog’s Encyklopaedie; Reuss’s 
Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Neuen Tes¬ 
taments , fourth edition, Brunswick 1864; Norton’s 
Genuineness of the Gospels , vol. i., Boston 1837, 
8vo ; Davidson’s Treatise on Biblical Criticism , 
vol. ii., Edinburgh 1852.)—S. D. 

RECKAB (HUH, rider; Sept. *Pi7xa/3), son of 

Hemath the Kenite, and probably a descendant of 
Jethro [Kenites] : he is only known as the father 
of Jonadab, the founder of the sect of Rechabites, 
which took from him its name (2 Kings x. 15 ; 
1 Chron. ii. 55 ; Jer. xxxv. 6). 

RECPIABITES. The tribe or family of Ke¬ 
nites, whom Jonadab, the son of Rechab, subjected 


to a new rule of life ; or rather bound to the con¬ 
tinued observance of ancient usages which were 
essential to their separate existence, but which the 
progress of their intercourse with towns seemed 
likely soon to extinguish. By thus maintaining 
their independent existence as a pastoral people, 
they would keep themselves from being involved 
in the distractions and internal wars of the country, 
would be in no danger of becoming objects of 
jealousy and suspicion to the Israelites, and would 
be able at all times to remove from a country in 
which they were strangers. The Rechabites found 
so much advantage in these rules, that they ob¬ 
served them with great strictness for about 300 
years, when we first become aware of their exist¬ 
ence. Jeremiah brings some Rechabites into one 
of the chambers of the Temple, and sets before 
them pots full of wine, and cups, saying, ‘ Drink 
ye wine ; ’ on which it is well observed by Gataker 
and others that the prophet omits the usual formula, 

‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ which would have con¬ 
strained obedience in men so pious as the Recha¬ 
bites, even at the expense of infringing their rule 
of life. But now they answer, ‘We will drink no 
wine ; for Jonadab, the son of Rechab, our father, 
commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, 
neither ye nor your sons for ever. Neither shall 
ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, 
nor have any : but all your days ye shall dwell in 
tents, that ye may live many days in the land 
where ye be strangers’ (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7). They 
added that to the present time they had observed 
these injunctions, although they had been con¬ 
strained to take refuge in Jerusalem when the 
Chaldoean armies swept the face of the land. The 
Vulgate, by translating all the proper names in 
I Chron. ii. 55, has given currency to an impression 
that the Rechabites were employed in some of the 
inferior offices of the temple; and has led to the 
inference that they were taken as captives to Baby¬ 
lon, from which they returned, and resumed their 
duties under the second temple, Jabesh in Gilead 
being the chief place of their residence. There is 
no shade of authority, beyond this assumption of 
proper names as appellatives, for a statement every 
point in which is contrary to the probabilities of the 
case. The Septuagint, though prone to regard 
Hebrew proper names as appellatives, does not do 
so in this text, with the exception of Sopherites. 
which it renders by ‘ scribes,’ in which it is followed 
by the A. V. But there is no apparent ground 
for thus taking one only as an appellative in a 
list of proper names, unless an intelligible sense 
could not be otherwise obtained. But the sense 
is better with this also as a proper name than as 
an appellative. We may then read, much as in 
Geddes’ version, ‘ But the Sopherite families who 
inhabited Jabesh, the Tirathites, the Shimathites, 
and the Suchathites, were Kenites who came from 
Hemath Abi-Beth-Rechab.’ The translator re¬ 
marks on the last words, * I do not translate these 
words, because I do not understand them. There 
is probably some corruption of the text. The 
literal version would be, ‘ Hemath, father of the 
house of Rechab.’ This Rechab was doubtless the 
same from whom the Rechabites took their name; 
and it appears to us that the text is far from mean¬ 
ing to say that the families at Jabesh (whether 
‘ scribes ’ or not) were Rechabites in the limited 
sense ; their residence at Jabesh being indeed con¬ 
clusive against that notion : but that these families 
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were Kenites descended from the Hemath who 
was also the progenitor of that Rechab from whom 
the Rechabites took their name. We doubt if a 
clearer explanation of this difficult text can be ob¬ 
tained : and if so, it conveys no other information 
concerning the Rechabites than that their progeni¬ 
tor was a descendant of Hemath, who was likewise 
the founder of other Kenite families. 

What eventually became of the Rechabites is not 
known. The probability is that, when they found 
themselves no longer safe among the Hebrews, 
they withdrew into the desert from which they at 
first came, and which was peopled by men of simi¬ 
lar habits of life, among whom, in the course of 
time, they lost their separate existence. The 
various attempts to identify them with the Assi- 
deans, mentioned in the books of Maccabees (i 
Maccab. ii. 42 ; vii. 13 ; 2 Maccab. xiv. 6), and with 
the later Jewish sect of Essenes, will not bear 
examination. We can as little recognise as Recha¬ 
bites the body of people in Arabia of whom Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela (.Itinerary , i. 112-114, ed. Asher), 
Niebuhr, Wolf (Journals , ii. 276, 331-334; iii. 
17), and others, have given hearsay accounts. 
The details, however, whether correct or not, 
apply to Talmudical Jews more than to Rechabites. 
They are described as living in caverns and low 
houses, not in tents—and this in Arabia, where 
Bedouin habits would cease to be singular; nor 
are any of the Rechabite rules observable in them 
except that of refraining from wine—an abstinence 
which ceases to be remarkable in Arabia, where 
no one does drink wine, and where, among the 
strongholds of Islam, it could probably not be ob¬ 
tained without danger and difficulty. There were 
large numbers of Talmudical Jews in Arabia in the 
time of Mohammed, and these supposed Recha¬ 
bites are probably descended from a body of them. 
It is to be hoped that some competent traveller will 
penetrate to the spot which they are said to inhabit, 
and bring back some more satisfactory accounts 
than we yet possess. (See Witsius, Dissert, de 
Rechabit is , in Miscell. Sacra, ii. 176, seq.; 
Carpzov, Apparat ., p. 148; Calmet, Dissert, sur 
les Rechabites , in Co?nme?itaire Lit teral, vi. 18- 
2I.)-J. K. 

RECHESH (KOI), an animal for riding and 

draught. The A. V. (Esther viii. 10, etc.) renders 
by ‘ mules,’ but the word rather denotes a swift 
horse, from fcJO'lj to run swiftly. See Bochart, 

Rieroz ., i. p. 100. In Micah i. 13 the A. V. has 
‘ swift beast.’ 

RECORDER (T3TD; Sept. dvafufivificrKtav or 

vTTOfj.v 7 ]/jLaToypd<pos ), the title of a high officer in the 
court of the kings of Judah (2 Sam. viii. 16 ; 1 
Kings iv. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 18 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 15 ; 
Is. xxxvi. 3). As the idea of memory, memorials, 
is prevalent in the etymology of the word, ‘ remem¬ 
brancer’ would perhaps be a more exact translation 
of it. We have no office with which it can be 
compared ; for the functions of the Master of the 
Rolls do not sufficiently correspond with the title 
lo warrant the parallel which it might suggest. 
The Hebrew mazktr seems to have been not only 
the grand custodier of the public records, but to 
nave kept the responsible registry of the current 
transactions of the government. This was an em¬ 
ployment of the very first rank and dignity in the 
courts of the ancient East.—J. K. 


RED HEIFER. [Sacrifice.] 

RED SEA. [Sea.] 

RED SEA, PASSAGE OF. [Exodus.] 
REDAK. [Kimchi.] 

REED. [Kaneh.] 

REEM (DNTl) or Reym (D*H). A wild animal 

of fierce and untamable character. The word is 
always rendered unicorn in the A. V., our trans¬ 
lators in this following the LXX. (fiovoidpios); but 
this may be at once set aside, on the ground that 
the unicorn, if not certainly a fabulous animal, is 
so exceedingly rare and doubtful, as not to answer 
to the allusions made in Scripture to the Reem, 
which was evidently well known ito the inhabi¬ 
tants of Palestine and the neighbouring countries 
—not to mention that in Deut. xxxiii. 17 the 
reem is said to have horns , not a horn. By some 
the rhinoceros is supposed to be the animal in¬ 
tended ; but this also is open to the objection that 
it does not suit the allusions. Bochart contends 
{Hieroz., ii. 952, ff.) for the oryx, a large and 
fierce kind of antelope ; but his conclusion rests 
mainly on the application to this animal of the 

Arab. j , rim, which, though corresponding to 

the Hebrew word, is not identical with it, and is 
by the Arabs widely used, so as to include animals 
of the bovine as well as the cervine class. From 
the fact that the reem is classed in Scripture with 
bulls or bullocks (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 17; Ps. 
xxii. 12-21 ; xxix. 6 ; Is. xxxiv. 7), and that he is 
presented as untamable, so as not to be used for 
agricultural purposes (Job xxxix. 9, 10), it has 
been concluded that he was of the bovine species, 
and probably the buffalo or the wild ox. From 
the last-cited passage, it would appear that the 
reem stood to the domestic ox in the same relation 
as the wild ass and the wild goat to the domesti¬ 
cated ass and goat. In Num. xxiii. 22, the reem 
appears as the emblem of strength ; and emphasis 
is laid on its horns as the instruments of its power 
(Deut. xxxiii. 17; Ps. xcii. 10). All this accords 
with the supposition that it is the buffalo or the 
wild ox {ulcephalus bubulus ) that is meant. The 
latter is common in Arabia.—W. L. A. 

REFINER. [Metals.] 

REFUGE, Cities of. [Asylum ; Cities of 
Refuge.] 

REGEM-MELECPI (jta D^H), a person sent 

with Sherezer by Bethel (z. e., the Jews dwelling 
in Bethel) to entreat the face of the Lord and make 
enquiry concerning fasting and humiliation (Zech. 
vii. 2). The whole passage is obscure ; see Hen¬ 
derson, Minor P 7 'ophets, in loc. 

REGGIO, Isaac Samuel, was born August 
15, 1784, at Gorz, in Illyria. His father, as the 
Rabbi of the place, gave him a thorough Jewish 
education, and Reggio, with his brilliant powers, 
soon became master of the literature of his nation, 
and acquired an extraordinary knowledge of He¬ 
brew. His talents and fame secured for him the 
government appointment to the professorship of 
literature, history, and geography, at the Lyceum, 
when Illyria became a French province. At the 
death of his father Reggio succeeded to the Rab¬ 
binate of his native place, when he conceived the 
plan of founding a Rabbinic college. The govern- 
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ment having sanctioned the plan (1S25), the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Jewish communities throughout 
Lombardy met at Venice (1826), drew up the con¬ 
stitution, and the Collegium Rabbinicum was opened 
at Padua in 1829. In the midst of all his profes¬ 
sional duties Reggio devoted himself to the eluci¬ 
dation of the Scriptures and the advancement of 
Hebrew literature. The results of his labours in 
these departments are—(1.) A treatise on the in¬ 
spiration of the Mosaic law, entitled min 'IDND 
own JD, being an introduction to the Penta¬ 
teuch, Vienna 1818; (2.) An Italian translation of 
the Pentateuch, with a Hebrew commentary and 
a most elaborate introduction, in which he gives 
an account of one hundred and forty-eight Hebrew 
expositions of the Pentateuch, of various ages, 
Vienna 1821, 5 vols. Svo; (3.) II libro d’lsaia. 
Versione poetica fatta sull’ original texte ebraico, 
Vienna 1831 ; (4.) A historico-critical introduction 

to the book of Esther, entitled, flDCD 

"iriDtt, Vienna 1841. Besides these Reggio wrote 
numerous treatises on various points connected 
with the Hebrew Scriptures and literature in the 
different Jewish periodicals. He died August 29, 
1855, at the age of seventy-one. Comp. Stein- 
schn eider, Catalogue Li hr. ffebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana , col. 2135-2137 ; and Fiirst, Biblio¬ 
theca Judaica, iii. 139-142, where a complete list 
of Reggio’s various treatises is given. See also 
Geiger, Leo da Modena, Breslau 1856, pp. 57-63. 
—C. D. G. 

REHOB (Dim ; Sept. Pad/ 3 ), the father of 
Pladadezer, king of Zobah, in Syria (2 Sam. viii. 3). 

REHOB. 1. (Dm, and Dim, ‘a street;’ also 
written Dim JVD ; Po 6/3 ; 'Pow /3 ; Alex. 'Poc £/3 ; 

Rohob ), a city on the northern border of Palestine. 
It is first mentioned in connection with the mission 
of the spies :—They ‘ searched the land, from the 
wilderness of Zin unto Rehob , as men come to 
Plamath’ (Num. xiii. 21). Rehob was thus the 
extreme point of their journey northward. Its 
situation is described as on the leading route to 
Plamath. From southern and central Palestine 
there was just one way to Hamath, leading up the 
valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. That 
valley, however, extends from the base of Hermon 
to the fountain of the Orontes, a distance of eighty 
miles ; but it seems probable that the spies did not 
proceed farther than its southern end, and there 
Rehob may have been situated. From 2 Sam. x. 
6, 8, we learn that it was a city of the Syrians ; 
and it is grouped with Zoba and Maacah. The 
latter province lay at the base of Hermon 
[Maacah]. One other incidental notice appears 
to fix its position definitely at the southern end of 
the great valley. In describing Laish, or Dan, the 
sacred writer says, ‘ it was in the valley that lieth 
by Beth-Rehob’ (Judg. xviii. 28). These state¬ 
ments led Dr. Robinson to suggest that the site 
of Rehob may be marked by the village and castle 
of Hunin [Betii-Rehob]. 

2. (Dm J 'Pad/ 3 ; Alex. PocfyS ; Rohob), a town 

on the northern or north-eastern border of Asher, 
and apparently not far distant from ‘ Great Zidon.’ 
It is mentioned only in Josh. xix. 28 ; and its site 
is unknown. 

3. (*Pagu ; 'Paa /3 ; ’Epec£; *Poc 6/3 ; Alex. 
*Pau >/3 and ‘Pocu /3 ; Rohob), another city of Asher, 


situated on the southern border of the tribe (Tosh, 
xix. 30). It was assigned to the Levites (xxi. 31 ; 

1 Chron. vi. 75) ; the Israelites, however, were 
unable to drive out the old Canaanites (Judg. i. 
31). Eusebius and Jerome identify the Rehob of 
Asher with the Syrian city of Rehob, or Beth- 
Rehob, and locate it at the distance of four miles 
from the Scythopolis ( Onomast ., s. v. Rood). In 
this they are in part followed by Reland {Pal., p. 
nc^ and Winer {R. W., s. v. Rechob). But the 
cities of Asher are manifestly distinct from Beth- 
Rehob, as the territory of that tribe lay along the 
shore of the Mediterranean. The site of Rehob 
is unknown.—J. L. P. 

REPIOBOAM (Djnm, he enlarges the people; 

Sept. "Pofiodji), only son of Solomon, born of an 
Ammonitess called Naamah (1 Kings xiv. 21, 
31). His reign commenced E.c. 975, when he was 
at the age of forty-one, and lasted seventeen years. 
This reign was chiefly remarkable for the political 
crisis which gave rise to it, and which resulted in 
the separation of the previously single monarchy 
into two kingdoms, of which the smaller, which 
took the name of Judah, adhered to the house of 
David. All the points involved in this important 
event, and its immediate results, have been con¬ 
sidered in the articles Israel, Jeroboam, Judah, 
and little remains to be added in this place. It is 
highly probable, from the considerations adduced 
in those articles, that the imprudent and imperious 
answer of the misguided son of Solomon to the 
public cry for redress of grievances only precipi¬ 
tated a separation which would in any case have 
occurred, and could not have been long delayed. 
The envy of Ephraim at the sceptre being in the 
house of Judah naturally led to this result; and 
the popular voice was, moreover, represented by 
a man whose presence was an insult to Rehoboam, 
and whose interest and safety lay in widening the 
difference, and in producing the separation. Al¬ 
though this consideration may relieve Rehoboam 
from the sole responsibility of the separation, it 
cannot excuse the unwise and foolish answer which 
threatened a heavier yoke to those who sought to 
have their existing burdens lightened (1 Kings xii. 
1-16). Rehoboam at first thought of nothing less 
than of bringing back the revolted tribes to their 
obedience by force of arms ; but the disastrous war 
thus impending was arrested by the interference of 
a prophet (1 Kings xii. 21-24) ; and the ample 
occupation which Jeroboam found in settling his own 
power left the king of Judah some years in peace, 
which he employed in fortifying his weakened king¬ 
dom. Concerning this, and the invasion of the 
land in the fifth year of Rehoboam’s reign, by 
Shishak, king of Egypt, see Judah, Kingdom of. 
Jeroboam, king of Israel, being in alliance with 
Egypt, not only escaped this storm, but may pos¬ 
sibly have instigated the invasion as the most 
effectual means of weakening his adversary. The 
treasures which David and Solomon had laid up 
in, or lavished on, the temple of God and the 
royal palaces, offered an adequate temptation to 
the Egyptian king, and they became his prey. 
The brass with which Rehoboam replaced the 
plundered gold of Solomon furnished no inapt 
emblem of the difference between his own power 
and that of his glorious predecessors (1 Kings xiv. 
27). Idolatry, and the worshipping in high places, 

I which had grown up in the last years of Solomon, 
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gained strength in the early years of his son’s reign, 
and were not discouraged by the example or mea¬ 
sures of the king (i Kings xiv. 22-24) 5 an< d it is 
probably for the sake of indicating the influence of 
early education in producing this culpable indiffer¬ 
ence that it is so pointedly recorded in connection 
with these circumstances that his mother was 
Naamah an Ammonitess (2 Chron. xii. 13). The 
invasion of the land by Shishak seems to have been 
intended as a punishment for these offences, and 
to have operated for their correction ; which may 
account for the peace in which the subsequent 
years of this king’s reign appear to have been 
passed. 

REHOBOTH (rofri, also lYOfTl). This name 

occurs in four passages in Scripture. It is derived 
from the root 3 /T 1 , ‘to be wide,’ or ‘spacious;’ 

and may thus signify ‘open, roomy places,’ as 
plains (it is a plural form) or * streets.’ It is 
applied by the sacred writers to three distinct 
places. 

1. Rehoboth the City, or Rehoboth-Ir (T*JJ nhhl ; 

rijv 'Pou>/ 3 cl>S- 7 r6\iv; Alex. Pow/ 3 c 5 s ; platens civi- 
tatis). The passage in which this word occurs 
may be rendered in two ways : ‘ Out of the land 
came he (that is Nimrod) forth to Asshur, and 
builded Nineveh, and Rehoboth-tr ,’ etc. ; or, ‘ Out 
of that land came forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth,’ etc. The for¬ 
mer rendering is more in accordance with the 
general scope of the context; but the latter is 
grammatical, and is supported by the Septuagint 
and Vulgate. However this may be, Rehoboth 
was one of the four cities then founded. It has 
been supposed by recent commentators that these 
four constituted one great city . They argue that 
the first name, Nineveh , is the chief, and that the 
other three are subordinate. ‘ He built Nineveh, 
with (taking 1, not as a copulative, but as the sign 
of subordination) Rehobo th-ir, Calah, and Resen 
between Nineveh and Calah.’ From this it would 
follow that the four places formed a large com¬ 
posite city, or range of towns, to which the general 
name ‘Nineveh’ was given (see Keil and De- 
litzsch, ad loc.) This appears to put too great a 
strain upon the passage; and it is better, because 
more natural, to take them as distinct places. They 
were most probably not far distant from each 
other; and as Nineveh and Calah stood on the 
Tigris, the others may be looked for there also. 
[Calah.] This prevents us from identifying Re- 
hoboth-ir with Rehoboth of the river, which must 
have stood on the Euphrates (see below, No. 2). 
The name Rehoboth has not been discovered upon 
the Tigris’s plain ; and no ruins or mounds have 
yet been found that would seem to mark its site 
(Michaelis, Spicileg. , p. 240). 

2. Rehoboth by the river , or more accurately, 
Rehoboth of the river ("111311 ""1; 'Pow/ 3 u>S- rrjs vapa 

TroTa.iJ. 6 v ; in I Chron. 'Pw/ 3 u&; but Alex. 'Pow- 
/ 3 u& ; de fluvio Rehoboth ; but in Chron. Rohoboih, 
guee. juxta amnetn sita est). In enumerating the 
kings who reigned in Edom before the time of 
the Israelitish monarchy, the following occurs: 

‘ And Samlah died, and Saul of Rehoboth by the 
river reigned in his stead’ (Gen. xxxvi. 37; 1 
Chron. i. 48). The kings of Edom were not all 
natives of that country. The river is doubtless the 


Euphrates (cf. Gen. xxxi. 21 ; xv. 18 ; Deut. i. 7 ; 
Exod. xxiii. 31). The Targum of Onkelos adds, 
‘ Rehoboth, which is on the Phraid Though some 
have attempted to identify the city with that 
founded by Nimrod, there are no good grounds 
for it; ancl as the Euphrates was far distant from 
the site of Nineveh, there is a strong probability 
against it (Bochart, Opp ., i. 225; Winer, R. W., 
s.v. Rechoboth). 

Rehoboth has been identified with a ruin called 


// / 



Euphrates, a short distance below the mouth of 
the Khabur. Chesney says : ‘ On the right bank 
of the Euphrates, at the north-western extremity of 
the plain of Shinar, and three and a half miles 
south-west of the town of Mayadin, are extensive 
ruins around a castle still bearing the name of 
Rehoboth’ (i. p. 119 ; ii. p. 222). Rahabah is 
mentioned by Abulfeda. In his day there was a 
small village on the site. Schultens in his note 
(Index Geogr. in vit. Salad., s.v. RaJiaba ) identifies 
it with Rehoboth of Gen. xxxvi. 37 ; and this is the 
view of Bochart (/. c.), Winer, Gesenius {The¬ 
saurus, p. 1281), and others. It is probably 
correct, though the same name is given to another 
place at some distance, and nearer the river. 

3. Rehoboth (evpvxwpla, latitude ), the name given 
by Isaac to a well which he digged in the valley of 
Gerar. He had digged several wells before, but 
was obliged to abandon them in consequence of the 
quarrels of the Philistines. When this one was 
completed, they did not strive for it; ‘and he called 
the name of it Rehoboth; and he said, For now the 
Lord hath made room pTlIil) for us’ (Gen. xxvi. 

22). The name was intended to indicate the fact 
that the patriarch had at length got space to rest in. 
Most of the ancient versions translate the word, 
though it must evidently be regarded as a proper 
name. It is a remarkable fact that the name clings 
to the spot still. In the wilderness of et- Tth (‘The 
Wandering’), about twenty-three miles south¬ 
west of Beersheba, is a wady called er-Ruhaibeh 

1) radically identical with the Hebrew 

nnni), in which and on the adjoining heights are 
remains of antiquity thus described by Robinson : 
—‘ In the valley itself is the ruin of a small rough 
building with a dome, built in the manner of a 
mosque. On the right of the path is a confused 
heap of hewn stones, the remains of a square build¬ 
ing of some size, perhaps a tower. On the acclivity 
of the eastern hill we found traces of wells ; a deep 
cistern, or rather cavern, and a fine circular thresh¬ 
ing-floor, evidently antique. But on ascending the 
hill on the left of the valley we were astonished to 
find ourselves amid the ruins of an ancient city. 
Here is a level track of ten or twelve acres in ex¬ 
tent entirely and thickly covered over with confused 
heaps of stones, with just enough of their former 
order remaining to show the foundations and form 
of the houses, and the course of some of the streets. 
The houses were mostly small, all solidly built of 
bluish limestone, squared and often hewn on the 
exterior surface. Many of the dwellings had each 
its cistern, cut in the solid rock; and these still re¬ 
mained quite entire. . . . Once, as we judged upon 
the spot, this must have been a city of not less than 
twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants’ (Bib. Res ., 
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i. 196). Dr. Robinson thinks Ruhaibeli too far 
south for the Rehoboth of Isaac, and Mr. Grove 
appears to agree with him. It is said, however, in 
Genesis that after leaving Rehoboth Isaac went up 
to Beersheba (ver. 23). Now the phrase ‘going 
up’ usually indicates progress towards Palestine. 
There can "be little doubt that it does so here ; and 
consequently we would look for Rehoboth in this 
very direction. It seems in the highest degree pro¬ 
bable that this is the place where the patriarch 
had his station ; and that after his time the wells of 
water attracted round them some border tribe, and 
thus became the nucleus of a city’ (Williams, Holy 
City , i. 465 ; Van de Velde, Memoir , 343 ; Bonar, 
Sinai, 316).—J. L. P. 

REINECCIUS, Christian, rector of the aca¬ 
demy at Weissenfels, was born 22d January 1668, 
and died 18th October 1752. He is known as the 
editor of an edition of the Hebrew Bible (Lips. 
1725), frequently reprinted, and which was anew 
edited with various readings from Kennicott and 
De Rossi by Meisner and Doderlein (Lips. 1793). 
Reineccius also issued an edition of the LXX. 
(Lips. 1730, 1756). 

REINS (nV^D), properly the kidneys, from Lat. 

renes. From the sensitiveness to pain of this part 
of the body it was regarded by the Hebrews as the 
seat of sensation and feeling, as also of desire and 
longing (Ps. lxxiii. 21 ; Job xvi. 13; xix. 27). It 
is sometimes used of the inner nature generally 
(Ps. xvi. 7 ; Jer. xx. 12), and specially of the 
judgment or directive reason (Jer. xi. 20 ; xii. 2). 
When the word is thus metaphorically used our 
translators render it by reins ; when used literally 
they render it by kidneys ; except in Is. xi. 5, where 
it is used to designate the lower part of the back, 
Lev. xv. 2, where * flesh’ is used, and Lev. xxii. 4, 
where they have substituted ‘issue,’ with ‘reins’ 
in the margin in both passages.— W. L. A. ^ ^ 

REKEM (Dp*], ‘variegated,’ perhaps = iUij, 

‘ a flower-garden ;’ Alex. 'P cicfa ; Recent), a town 
of Benjamin. From its position in the group it 
would seem to have been situated towards the 
western part of the tribe. It is only mentioned in 
Josh, xviii. 27, and Eusebius evidently knew nothing 
of it. Its site is unknown.—J. L. P. 

RELAND, Hadrian, was born in the village 
of Ryp, in Holland, 17th July 1676. In 1699 
he became professor of philosophy at Harderwyk, 
and in 1718 professor of Oriental languages and 
Christian antiquities at Utrecht, where he died 5th 
February 1718. His works are numerous, and 
all valuable for their erudition, perspicacity, and 
solidity. The principal are Dissertationes Miscel¬ 
lanea, 3 vols. 1706-8 ; Decas Exercitaiionum 
philoL de vera pronmitiatione nominis Jehovah 
[by different authors, with a preface and analysis 
by Reland], Traj. 1707 ; De nummis vet . Heb. 
qui Samaritani appellantur , Utr. 1709 ? Analecta 
Rabbinica , sm. 8vo, Traj. 1713, a collection of 
tracts by different authors on the rabbinical writ¬ 
ings and their authors ; Antiquitates sacra vet. 
Heb., Lips. 1713 (sec. ed. enlarged by Vogel, 
Halle 1769, also in Ugolin. Thes. 2, ‘amplissimis 
comment, philol. illustrate’); Palestina ex Monu - 
mentis veter i bus illustrata, 2 vols. 4to, Traj. I 7 H? 
still the standard work on the geography of Pales¬ 


tine ; De Spoliis templi Hierosol. in arcu Titiano 
Conspicuis, Utr. 1616 (new edition by Schulze, 
Utr. 1775 ; reprinted by Ugolinus, Thes. 9) ; De 
Religione Mohammedica, Traj. 1717-—W. L. A. 

REMETH (nD^ = nD“> ; 'PW<h ; Alex. 

‘P a/jLcfo; Rametli), one of the cities of Issachar, 
grouped with En-gannim (Josh. xix. 21). The 
border of Issachar appears to have run along the 
southern side of the plain of Esdraelon, and as En- 
gannim lies in the plain at the base of the hills, 
Remeth must have been situated to the north of 
it. No such name now exists in that locality. 
The word Rameth signifies ‘ a height;’ and, as has 
been stated [Ramah], was given to such towns as 
were situated on lofty and conspicuous positions. 
On one of the rocky summits of Mount Gilboa, 
about five miles north of En-gannim [Jenin), stands 
a little village called JVezdr, which is seen from the 
whole surrounding country. It was a fortress in 
former days, and may perhaps mark the site of the 
Rameth of Issachar ( Handbook, p. 353 ; Robinson, 
B. R., iii. 339; Ritter, Pal. und Syr., ii. 422). 

/ / 

The Arabic signifies ‘a height,’ and is thus 

identical in meaning with the Plebrew DDl [Ramus 
Dj. s. v.)—J. L. P. 

REMMON (pEH ; *E pew&v ; Alex. 'Pe/i/*c6S-; 

Remmon), a town of Simeon, mentioned only with 
this orthography in the A. V. of Josh. xix. 7 : it is 
the same which is elsewhere and properly written 
Rintmon . 

REMMON-METHOAR (“IKhlpPI ; ‘P^ 
fjiwvaa MaS-apaofd; Alex. 'P efi/xcova/x M a^aplfi; 
Remmon Amthar; Josh. xix. 13). Various ren¬ 
derings and interpretations have been given of 
these words. The Septuagint translators regarded 
them as forming a compound proper name. Jerome 
made them two distinct names. Symmaclius ren¬ 
dered IKHDri a descriptive epithet attached to 
Rimmon—‘ Rimmon the Renowned’ (Rosenmiiller, 
ad loc.) It seems most probable that “iSDDn is the 
participle Pual of and is to be connected with 
the word which follows. Hence nyjH 
would signify, according to Rosenmiiller, ‘ qui (ter¬ 
minus) describitur, i. e., porrigitur Abeam ;’ according 
to Gesenius, ‘which pertains to Neah;’ according to 
Jarchi, ‘ it turned to Neah.’ The marginal render¬ 
ing of our A. V. appears to convey the same general 
idea : ‘ And goeth out to Remmon which is drawn 
to Neah.’ The object of the sacred writer is to 
describe as minutely as possible the exact course of 
the border line. 

The proper orthography of the name is Rimmon , 
and it is supposed to be identical with the Rimmon 
of 1 Chron. vi. 77 (62), which was allotted out of 
Zebulun to the Levites [Rimmon]. From the 
connection in which the name is placed, the city 
would seem to have stood somewhere near the 
north-east border of the tribe. It is not mentioned 
by any of the ancient geographers. About six miles 
north of Nazareth, on the edge of the upland plain 
of Buttauf, is a little village called Rummdneh, 
noticed by Pococke (ii. 62), Robinson [B. R., in. 
no), Thomson [Land and the Book, 426), and 
others. This is in all probability the Remmon or 
1 Rimmon of Zebulun.—J. L. P. 
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REMPPIAN, or Rephan ('Pe/x0ctz/, 'Pe0cti'), a 
name quoted in Acts vii. 43, from Amos v. 26, 
where the Septuagint has 'P aupav, for the He¬ 
brew (PD, Chiun . It is clear that, although thus 
changing the letter j into 1, the Sept, held the 
original to be a proper name, in which interpreta¬ 
tion our own and most other versions have con¬ 
curred. But this is by no means clear; for, ac¬ 
cording to the received pointing, it would better 
read, ‘ Ye bore the tabernacle of your king (idol), 
and the statue (or statues) of your idols, the star of 
your god, which ye make to yourselves ;’ and so 
the Vulgate, which has ‘ Imaginem idolorum ves- 
trorum. ’ According to this reading, the name of 
the idol so worshipped by the Israelites is in fact 
not given, although the mention of a star still 
suggests that some planet is intended. Jerome 
supposes it may be Lucifer or Venus. But the 


Syriac renders the Hebrew by 


3 ^ 


ph, 


‘ Saturn your idol? who was worshipped by the 
Semitic nations along with Mars as an evil demon 
to be propitiated with sacrifices. This now seems 
to be the general conclusion, and Winer, indeed, 
treats the subject under the head Saturn. It has 
been alleged, but not satisfactorily proved, that 
Remphan and Rephan were Egyptian names of 
the planet Saturn. They, indeed, occur as such 
in the Coptic-Arabic Lexicon of Kircher [Ling. 
sEgypt. Reslit ., p. 49; (Edip. AEgypti , i. 386); 
but Jablonsky has long since shown that this and 
other names of planets in these lexicons are of 
Greek origin, and drawn from the Coptic versions 
of Amos and the Acts (Jablonsky, Remphan 
•/Egyptian ., in Opusc., ii. 1, seq.; Schroeder, De 
Tabernac. Molochi ct Stella Dei Remph ., 1745; 
Maius, Dissert, de Kiu 7 ?i et Remphan, 1763; Iia- 
renberg, De Idolis Chium et Remphan , 1723 ; 
Wolf, Dissert, de Chium et Remph., 1741; Gesenius, 
Thesaurus , pp. 669, 670). 


RENxANIM (D’OJp, from p“l, to utter a shrill 

cry), a poetical name for the female ostrich, so 
called from its peculiar cry (Job xxxix. 16). See 
Bochart, Hieroz., ii. p. 240, ff. 


REPHAIM (D^NiD"! ; Sept, ylyavres), an ancient 

people of unusual stature, who, in the time of Abra¬ 
ham, dwelt in the country beyond the Jordan, in 
and about Ashtoreth-Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5). [See 
next article.] 


REPHAIM, Valley of, also Valley of the 
Giants (D , ’NQ"l"pDV ; t^v KoiXada tQp T ltolvwv ; 

KoiXadi 'Pa0cuV, and rdv yiyavrwv ; also yijs 'Pa- 
(patp, and ’E/^/c 'P. in Josh. ; also in Is. xvii. 5, iv 
(f)dpayyi crrepea ; vallis Raphaim , and gigantum). 
The origin and meaning of the word Rephaim 
have not been satisfactorily determined. It is a 
fact that most of, if not all, the proper names in 
primeval times were descriptive. If Rephaim be 
so understood then it may be derived from an 

✓ / 

obsolete root equivalent to the Arabic ,, ‘ to 

be high and D^NSTI will signify, as commonly 
rendered, 'giants' (see Kalisch on Gen. xiv. 5 ; 
Gesen., T/ies., p. 1302). Ewald gives another 
etymology. lie takes the root 50*1 as equivalent 
to PISH, which he renders ‘stretched’ (gestrecht), 
and then he thinks it may also signify * great,’ and 


‘giants,’ like the German Recke ( Geschichte , i. p. 
327, 2d ed.) Others suppose the name to be a 
patronymic, derived from a common ancestor 
Rapha, as may perhaps be indicated by 2 Sam. 
xxi. 16, and 1 Chron. xx. 4. 

The Rephaim were an aboriginal nation which 
dwelt in Palestine in primeval ages, and left their 
traces in the names, history, and traditions of vari¬ 
ous sections of the country both east and west of 
the Jordan. Their gigantic stature and military 
prowess made them formidable and celebrated even 
at a time when the race was almost extinct 
[Giants]. They had settlements in Bashan at a 
very remote period ; and that country was called 
‘ the land of the Rephaim’ (A. V. ‘giants’) at and 
even after the conquest (Gen. xiv. 5 ; Deut. iii. 
II_I 3 > Josh. xiii. 12). The country occupied by 
the Ammonites also was called the ‘land of the 
Rephaim’ (Deut. ii. 11, 20); and a section of 
Western Palestine adjoining the mountains of 
Ephraim (probably the plain of Esdraelon) re¬ 
ceived the same name (Josh. xvii. 15). But the 
name Rephaim clung much longer to a ‘ valley’ or 
‘plain’ (pDJJ) situated between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. 

The valley of Rephaim was a noted place, and 
was the scene of a few stirring incidents in Jewish 
history. It is first mentioned in the description 
given by Joshua of the northern border of Judah. 
The passage is important:—‘ The border went up 
by the valley of the son of Ilinnom unto the south 
side of the Jebusite : the same is Jerusalem; and 
the border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of Hinnom westward, which 
is at the e?id of the valley of the giants northward' 
(xv. 8). The last clause in the Hebrew is not 
quite clear (TOStt D\XD*TpDy HSpn). It may 
mean that the boundary-line was north of the 
valley, or that the valley was north of the bound¬ 
ary. The latter construction is possible ; but the 
former is unquestionably the more natural, and is 
supported by the Septuagint and the Vulgate, and 
also by most commentators. If this interpretation 
be admitted, the situation of the valley is certain : 
it lay on the south of the hill which enclosed Hin- 
nom on the west. This view is farther strengthened 
by the notice in Josh, xviii. 16. 

When David was hiding from Saul in the cave 
of Adullam, we are told that the Philistines, no 
doubt taking advantage of intestine troubles, in¬ 
vaded the mountain fastnesses of Israel. A band 
of them pitched in the valley of Rephaim, and at 
the same tune seized and garrisoned Bethlehem, 
David’s native-place (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, 14). It was 
then that three of his warriors, to gratify a wish of 
their chief, broke through the enemies’ lines and 
drew water from the well by the gate of Bethlehem. 
The narrative shows clearly that the valley of 
Rephaim could not have been far distant from 
Bethlehem (1 Chron. xi. 15-19). On two other 
occasions, soon after David was proclaimed king, 
the Philistines invaded the mountains and drew up 
their armies on the same plain ; they were at once 
attacked by David’s veterans and routed with great 
slaughter (2 Sam. v. 18, 22 ; 1 Chron. xiv. 9-13). 
But from neither of these notices do we learn any¬ 
thing of the position of the valley; and there is 
only one other mention of it in the Bible (Is. xvii. 5). 
Josephus in one place (Antiq. vii. 4. 1) says that 
the valley of the giants was near Jerusalem ; and in 
another place (vii. 12. 4), when narrating the story 
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of the drawing of water from the well at Bethlehem, 1 
in which he makes a strange blunder, he says the I 
valley extended from Jerusalem ‘to the city of 
Bethlehem.’ Eusebius and Jerome, on the other 
hand, place it on the north of Jerusalem (i Ononiast 
s. v. Rapkaim), and in the territory of Benjamin 
(Id., s. v. Emec Raphaim). Their notices, how¬ 
ever, are brief and unsatisfactory (see Onomast ., 
s. v. Codas Titanorum , and the excellent note by 
Bonfrerius). 

On the west side of the valley of Iiinnom rises 
a bare rocky ridge, beyond which commences an 
upland plain, considerably lower than the ridge, 
but almost on a level with the city. It extends 
southward towards Bethlehem more than a mile. 
Declining gradually on the south-west, it contracts 
at length into a narrow and deep valley called 
Wady el-Werd. The plain is flat and fertile, but 
is shut in on all sides by rocky hill-tops and ridges. 
This appears to be the valley of Rephaim ; and its 
position certainly agrees well with all the notices 
in the Bible and in Josephus (Robinson, Bib. Res., 
i. 219 ; Handbk. , p. 75 ; Bonar, Land of Promise, 
p. 121). It has been objected that this is a plain, 
and not a valley ; and it is said the Hebrew word 
pDV signifies a low-lying enclosed valley (Grove in 
Smith’s Did. of Bible, iii. 1030). It is true that 
Emek could not be applied to an open plain ; it 
means a plain or valley shut in, and lower than the 
ground around it. But these are just the features 
of this little plain. The writer has viewed it from 
all sides, and he was struck with the correctness of 
the term. Dr. Bonar has well said :—‘ When 
passing through it, and looking at its wide extent, 
with its scarcely perceptible south-west slope, you 
naturally call it a plain, as we found ourselves gene¬ 
rally doing ; but marking the low hills which hem it 
in on all sides, you see that it is really a valley , 
and understand the accuracy of the Scripture name, 
which is always valley , not plain ; an emek , a wide 
depression between hills, such as ‘ the vale of 
Hebron’ and the ‘valley of Ajalon” ( Land of 
Promise , p. 177). The attempt of Tobler and 
others to transfer the valley of Rephaim to the 
north or north-west side of Jerusalem appears to 
be at variance with the words of the sacred writer 
as shown above (see, however, Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung, p. 202 ; Fiirst, Handwb ., ii. 383).— 

J. L. P. 

REPHIDIM (D'TSH; also DT£H, ‘supports;’ 

'P acpidetp ; ‘Pa <pi 8 lv; Raphidim), one of the prin¬ 
cipal stations of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
Though its position is not described in Scripture, 
yet if the identity of Sinai with the modern Jebel 
Musa is established, no great difficulty can be felt 
in ascertaining approximately the site of Rephidim 
[Sinai ; Wandering]. The order of march to 
the encampment at Sinai was as follows :—On the 
15th of the second month they encamped in the 
desert of Sin (Exod. xvi. 1). From Sin, according 
to the narrative in Exodus (xvii. 1), they marched 
to Rephidim. But on turning to the more detailed 
list of the stations given in Num. xxxiii. 12-15, we 
find that between Sin and Rephidim there were 
two stations, Dophkah and Alush, and conse¬ 
quently three marches. It appears, however, from 
both narratives, that from Rephidim to Sinai there 
was only one march (cf. Exod. xix. 2 ; Num. xxxiii. 
15). An incidental remark in Exod. xvii. shows 
that Rephidim could not have been far distant from 


Mount Horeb. While encamped at Rephidim, 

‘ there was no water for the people to drink,’ and 
they murmured against Moses. He was therefore 
commanded to ‘go on before the people,’ and 
with his rod to smite ‘ the rock in Horeb.’ He 
did so. Water sprang from the smitten rock ; and 
in consequence of this incident Rephidim was 
called Massah (‘temptation’) and Mcribah (‘chid¬ 
ing’). As the Israelites, though encamped in 
Rephidim, were able to draw their needful supply 
of water from ‘ the rock in Horeb,' the two places 
must have been adjacent. Assuming Jebel Musa 
to be Sinai (or Horeb), and that the Israelites ap¬ 
proached it by Wady esh-Sheikh, which is the 
only practicable route for such a multitude coming 
from Egypt, it follows that Rephidim was in Wady 
esh*Sheikh, and not more than one march—and 
apparently a very short one—distant from the 
mountain. Perhaps the solitary sanctuary of Sheikh 
Saleh, one of the most sacred spots in the whole 
peninsula, and which gives its name to the great 
valley, may mark the position of Rephidim. The 
valley is here of considerable width, and it opens 
out still more towards Sinai, affording space for 
the conflict of armies {Handbook for S. and P., p. 
37 ; Robinson, B. R., i. 146 ; Stanley, S. and P., 
p. 78). 

The position of Rephidim has created much dis¬ 
cussion among travellers and sacred geographers. 
Josephus appears to locate it very near to Sinai, 
and states that the place was entirely destitute of 
water, while in their preceding marches the people 
had met with fountains {Antiq. iii. 1. 7 j ail< ^ 5 - 0 - 
Eusebius and Jerome say it was near Mount Iloreb 
{Onomast., s. v. Raphidhii). Cosmas places it at 
the distance of six miles, which agrees pretty nearly 
with Sheikh Saleh ( Topographia Christiana , v. 
207, seq.) Robinson removes it some miles farther 
down Wady esh-Sheikh to a narrow gorge, which 
forms a kind of door to the central group of moun¬ 
tains. He gets over the difficulty in regard to the 
proximity of Horeb by affirming that that name 
was given, not to a single mountain, but to the 
whole group [B. R., i. 120). Mr. Sandie places 
Rephidim at the extreme end of Wady er-Rahah, 
and identifies it with a Wady Rudhwan. He 
supposes that the Israelites marched from the coast- 
plain of el-Kaa by Wady Daghadah {Horeb and 
Jerusalem , p. 159). This route, however, would 
scarcely be practicable for such a multitude. Lep- 
sius (ed. Bohn, pp. 310, seq.), Stewart {Tent and 
Khan), Ritter {Pal. ttnd Syr., i. pp. 73 8 > •«£•)> 
Stanley [S. and P, 40, seq.), and others, locate 
Rephidim in Wady Feiran, near the base of Mount 
Serbal. The great distance from Sinai—twelve 
hours’ march ; and the abundance of water at 
Feiran, appear to be fatal to this theory. No 
spot in the whole peninsula has such a supply of 
water ; and Feiran is on this account called ‘ the 
paradise of the Bedawin.’ 

Rephidim was one of the most noted stations in 
the wilderness journey. There the Israelites were 
supplied with water by a miracle. There, too, 
they were enabled to triumph over the Amalekites 
by a miracle. Moses, Aaron, and Hur sat upon a 
hill-top hard by, overlooking the battlefield. ‘ And 
it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, 
that Israel prevailed. . . . And Aaron and Hur 
stayed up his hands . . . until the going down 
of the sun’ (Exod. xvii. 8-12). There, too, Jethro 
came to Moses, and by his wise counsel helped 
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him to marshal the whole host of Israel (xviii.) 
The time spent at Rephidim is not stated ; but it 
could not have been more than a week, seeing they 
encamped in the desert of Sin on the 15th of the 
second month, thence it was three days’ march 
to Rephidim and one to Sinai, which they reached 
on the 1st of the third month (xvi. 1 : xix. 1).— 

J. L. P. 


RESEN (jCH ; Sept. A ao-rf), an ancient town of 

Assyria, described as a great city lying between 
Nineveh and Calah (Gen. x. 12). Biblical geo¬ 
graphers have been disposed to follow Bochart 
{PhaZeg. iv. 23) in finding a trace of the Hebrew 
name of Larissa, which is mentioned by Xenophon 
{Anab. iii. 4. 7) as a desolate city on the Tigris, 
several miles north of the Lycus. The resemblance 
of the names is too faint to support the inference of 
identity; but the situation is not irreconcilable with 
the Scriptural intimation. Ephrem Syrus ( Comment ., 

in loc.) says that |cd 5 Rassa, which he substitutes 
for Resen (the Pesliito has Ressin), was the 

same as Rish-Ain ( fountain-head ); 

by which Assemanni understands him to mean, 
not the place in Mesopotamia so called, but 
another Rish-Ain in Assyria, near Saphsaphre, in 
the province of Marga, which he finds noticed in a 
Syrian monastic history of the middle age (Asse¬ 
manni, Biblioth. Orient ., iii. 2, p. 709). It is, 
however, still uncertain if Rassa is the same with 
Rish-Ain ; and whether it is so or not, a name so 
exceedingly common (corresponding to the Arabic 
Ras-el-Ain) affords a precarious basis for the identi¬ 
fication of a site so ancient.—J. IC. 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. [Jesus 
Christ.] 


REUBEN (f 3 ! lX“), behold a son ; Sept. *P ov( 3 r)v), 

eldest son of Jacob by Leah (Gen. xxix. 32 ; xxxv. 
23 ; xlvi. 8). Plis improper . intercourse with 
Bilhah, his father’s concubine wife, was an enor¬ 
mity too great for Jacob ever to forget, and he 
spoke of it with abhorrence even on his dying bed 
(Gen. xxxv. 22 ; xlix. 4). Yet the part taken by 
him in the case of Joseph, whom he intended to 
rescue from the hands of his brothers and restore 
to his father, and whose supposed death he so 
sincerely lamented, exhibits his character in an 
amiable point of view (Gen. xxxvii. 21, 22, 29, 30). 
We are, however, to remember that he, as the 
eldest son, was more responsible for the safety of 
Joseph than were the others ; and it would seem 
that he eventually acquiesced in the deception 
practised upon his father. Subsequently, Reuben 
offered to make the lives of his own sons respon¬ 
sible for that of Benjamin, when it was necessary 
to prevail on Jacob to let him go down to Egypt 
(Gen. xlii. 37, 38). The fine conduct of Judah in 
afterwards undertaking the same responsibility, is 
in advantageous contrast with this coarse, although 
well-meant, proposal. For his conduct in the 
matter of Bilhah, Jacob, in his last blessing, de¬ 
prived him of the pre-eminence and double portion 
which belonged to his birth-right, assigning the 
former to Judah, and the latter to Joseph (Gen. 
xlix. 3, 4; comp. ver. 8-10 ; xlviii. 5). The doom, 

‘ Thou shalt not excel,’ was exactly fulfilled in the 
destinies of the tribe descended from Reuben, 


which makes no figure in the Hebrew history, and 
never produced any eminent person. At the time 
of the Exodus, this tribe numbered 46,500 adult 
males, which ranked it as the seventh in popula¬ 
tion; but at the later census before entering 
Canaan, its numbers had decreased to 43,730,, 
which rendered it the ninth in population (Num. i. 
21; xxvi. 5).—J. K. j 

REUBEN, Tribe and Possessions of. It is 
a remarkable fact that the tribe of Reuben, Jacob’s 
first-born, was in almost every respect the least 
distinguished of the twelve. The unnatural crime 
of the head left a stain upon the whole race, |uid 
destroyed at once both the prestige of birth and 
the spirit of leadership (Gen. xlix. 4; 1 Chron. v. 1). 

In the order of march through the wilderness, 
the station of the tribe was a subordinate one. 
Judah had the post of honour, and led the van. 
The chief of the Reubenites commanded the three 
tribes on the south, or right wing of the host 
(Num. ii. 10). The only incident recorded of the 
tribe during the forty years’ wandering is one which, 
brought upon them new dishonour. Three of the 
four leaders in the wicked rebellion against Moses 
were ‘sons of Reuben’ (xvi. 1), and suffered the 
terrible punishment which God inflicted (ver. 32; 
Deut. xi. 6). The plague which followed may 
have chiefly affected the Reubenites, and caused 
that marked diminution in their numbers which is. 
observable in the second census (cf. Num. i. 21 ; 
xxvi. 7). 

It is not stated in Scripture how the Israelites 
were employed during the long period of their re¬ 
sidence in Egypt. Some of them were doubtless 
dispersed in little groups and colonies throughout 
the great cities ; a few were engaged, at least for a 
time, as royal shepherds (Gen. xlvii. 6) ; but the 
vast body was concentrated in the pastoral territory 
of Goshen, where they probably united the culti¬ 
vation of the soil to their old occupation (xlvi. 34 ; 
xlvii. 1-6). It seems likely that some of the tribes, 
having taken up a position on the confines of the 
desert, continued their wandering mode of life, 
and pastured their flocks and herds over a wide 
region, running up to the borders of Philistia on 
the one side, and away to the mountains of Sinai 
on the other. Among these may have been the 
tribe of Reuben. During the forty years’ wander¬ 
ing, all their pastoral habits would naturally not 
only be retained but strengthened. And thus, on 
reaching the confines of Palestine, and on seeing 
the broad grassy plains of Moab, and the rich 
pastures of Gilead and Bashan, they resolved, with 
their pastoral brethren of Gad and Manasseh, to 
settle there :—‘Now the children of Reuben, and 
the children of Gad, had a very great multitude of 
cattle ; and when they saw the land of Jazer, and 
the land of Gilead, that, behold, the place was a 
place for cattle . . . they came and spake unto 
Moses . . . saying ... If we have found 
grace in thy sight, let this land be given unto thy 
servants for a possession’ (Num. xxxii. 1-5). Their 
prayer was granted ; and that act determined to a 
large extent the manner of their after life, and the 
events of their history. A wide territory was be¬ 
stowed upon the Reubenites. Its pastures are to 
this day reckoned among the finest in Palestine. 
On its eastern border lay the broad plain of Arabia, 
then as now thinly peopled, and affording to bold 
and hardy shepherds a boundless extent of country, 
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and an inexhaustible supply of grass for their flocks. 
Upon their borders hovered restless and warlike 
hordes, whose sudden raids made cultivation diffi¬ 
cult and harvests insecure. The Reubenites were 
thus compelled to devote themselves chiefly to 
pastoral pursuits, and at the same time to keep up 
a number of fortified cities for refuge in cases of 
sudden invasion, and for the defence of their terri¬ 
tory (Num. xxxii. 16, 37-39). Their position 
brought them into contact with the wandering 
Ishmaelites; and the only war in which we find 
them acting energetically and successfully was one 
against these desert tribes. Here they were op¬ 
posed to men like themselves. They were doubt¬ 
less driven to war by repeated acts of aggression, 
and they felt that they must conquer or give up 
their possessions altogether. By the aid of their 
brethren of Gad and Manasseh they did conquer, 
and gained immense booty. Their weapons were 
those of nomads—the sword, buckler, and bow; 
and their booty was such as nomads prize—cattle, 
camels, sheep, and asses (1 Chron. v. 18-22). 

While the geographical position of the Reuben¬ 
ites brought them into close contact with the desert 
tribes, it separated them in a great measure from 
their brethren, and gradually alienated them in 
heart and form from the national religion. The 
deep valley, and the rapid river Jordan, formed an 
almost impassable barrier between Eastern and 
Western Palestine. The Reubenites and their 
brethren felt this. When returning home after the 
conquest of Western Palestine, they feared that the 
ten tribes might at some future time ignore the tie 
of brotherhood, and cast them off. Hence they 
raised up, at the ford of the river, a vast, altar¬ 
shaped mound, to serve in all generations as a wit¬ 
ness of common origin and of common rights 
(Josh. xxii. 10-34). In the wars of the western 
tribes the Reubenites do not appear to have taken 
any part. Their own countiy was too open to be 
left exposed by the withdrawal of their warriors ; 
and their flocks required to be constantly guarded 
against the raids of the Ishmaelite. We can thus 
understand the reason of the reproachful stanza in 
the war-song of Deborah ‘ For the divisions of 
Reuben there were thoughts of heart. Why abod- 
est thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the bleat- 
ingsof the flocks?’ (Judg. v. 15, 16). But even 
the distant and almost isolated tribe of Reuben 
came under the control of King David. Probably 
his relationship to the Moabites may have brought 
him into closer connection with that tribe. Be this 
as it may, ‘ an hundred and twenty thousand men 
of war’ from Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, marched 
with their brethren to Hebron, to place David upon 
the throne (1 Chron. xii. 37, 38); and among the 
number of his ‘mighty men’ was ‘Adina the 
Reubenite, a captain of the Reubenites, and thirty 
with him ’ (xi. 42). Of the subsequent history of 
the tribe only two facts are related—their territory 
was overrun by the Syrians, under Hazael, about 
B.C. 884 (2 Kings x. 32, 33), and the whole 
people were taken captive by Tiglath-pileser, and 
carried off to Plalah, Ilabar, and Hara, in Assyria, 
about a century later (1 Chron. v. 6, 26; 2 Kings 
xv. 29). 

The country allotted to the Reubenites extended 
on the south to the river Arnon, which divided it 
from the Moabites (Josh. xiii. 8, 16). On the east 
it touched the desert of Arabia. On the west were 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan. The northern 
VOL. in. 


border was probably marked by a line running east¬ 
ward from the Jordan through Wady Hesban (ver. 
17-21 ; Num. xxxii. 37, 38). This country had 
originally been conquered and occupied by the 
Moabites; but they were driven out a short time 
before the Exodus by Sihon king of the Amorites, 
who was in his turn expelled by the Israelites 
(Deut. ii. ; Num. xxi. 22-31). Immediately aftei 
the captivity the Moabites again returned to their 
old country, and occupied their old cities. This is 
the reason why, in the later prophets, many of the 
cities of Reuben are embraced in the curses pro¬ 
nounced upon Moab (Jer. xlviii.) The territory 
was divided naturally into two sections ; the west¬ 
ern declivities towards the Dead Sea and the Jor¬ 
dan valley, which were steep, rugged, and bare, 
with the little section of the lower plain of Jordan 
(called in Scripture ‘the plains of Moab,’ Num. 
xxii. 1) at their base ; and the high table-land 
stretching from the summit of the ridge away 
towards Arabia. The latter, from its even surface, 
as contrasted with the rocky soil of Western Pales¬ 
tine, received from the accurate sacred writers the 
appropriate name Mislior (Mishor ; see also 
Moabites). The whole region is now deserted. 
There is not a single settled inhabitant within its 
borders. Its great cities, mostly bearing their 
ancient names, are heaps of ruins. The wild 
wandering tribes of the desert visit it periodically 
to feed their flocks and herds on its rich pastures, 
and to drink the waters of its fountains and cisterns 
(see article Palestine ; Burckhardt, Travels in 
Syria, pp. 365, seq.; Irby and Mangles, Travels, 
pp. 460, seq. ; Handbook , pp. 298, seq.) —J. L. P. 

REUCI-ILIN, Johann von, who adopted the 
Grecised name of Capnio, was born at Pforzheim 
in 1454. After serving in different political func¬ 
tions he became, in 1520, professor of Greek and 
Hebrew at Ingoldstadt, whence he removed to 
Tubingen, thence to Stuttgard, where he died 28th. 
Dec. 1521. Besides his memorable services in 
connection with classical literature and general 
culture he may be regarded as the principal pro¬ 
moter of the study of Hebrew in his day. He 
published a Plebrew grammar and lexicon under 
the title Ad Dionysium fratrem sunm de rudi- 
mentis hebraicis, libri Hi. , s. 1. 1506, 4to, of which 
an improved edition by Seb. Munster appeared in 
i 537, Bas. fol. Reuchlin wrote also De accentibus 
et orthographia ling, heb., Plagenau 1518, 4to.— 
W. L. A. 

REVELATION, Book of. i. Authorship .— 
The prevailing opinion has always been that John 
the apostle, the son of Zebedee, wrote the book 
before us. In favour of this view both external 
and internal evidence unite to speak. In relation 
to the former, some begin the series of witnesses 
with Polycarp, the apostle’s disciple ; as Hengsten- 
berg does. In the Epistle to the Philippians he 
writes, ‘ Let us therefore so serve him with fear 
and all reverence, as he himself hath commanded, 
and as the apostles who have preached the gospel 
unto us, and the prophets who have foretold the 
coming of our Lord ; being zealous of what is good,’ 
etc. The Berlin critic supposes that the prophets 
are not personally different from the apostles ; and 
that the apostle John in the Apocalypse is their 
representative. But we believe that the O. T. 
prophets are spoken of. 

2 u 
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The most ancient testimony in favour of the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse comes to us indi¬ 
rectly. Two Cappadocian bishops, belonging to 
the latter part of the 5th century, Andreas and 
Arethas, relate, that Papias knew the Apocalypse 
and looked upo 7 i it as an inspired book; which in 
their day was tantamount to the belief of its apo¬ 
stolic origin. It is true that Papias does not speak 
of it as the work of John the apostle in express 
terms ; but it is a fair inference that his regarding 
it as of divine authority and credible, comports best 
with the idea of its being written by none other. 
We may admit with Eusebius, that Papias was not 
the hearer of John the apostle, but of John the 
presbyter ; especially as he himself intimates thus 
much ; and at the same time cite him as a good 
witness for the apostolic authorship of the Apo¬ 
calypse. It has seemed singular that Eusebius 
should have omitted the testimony of this early 
writer. But his silence is capable of an easy expla¬ 
nation. The historian was unfavourable to Papias 
because of the latter’s millennarian views ; calling 
him weak-minded on that account. The extrava¬ 
gant expectations of John the presbyter’s hearer, 
and of his day, were probably derived from 
oral tradition, in the view of Eusebius ; if not, 
Dionysius of Alexandria had influenced the mind 
of the historian, leading it to doubt the authenticity 
of the book. One thing is clear, that Eusebius 
would not have omitted all mention of Papias in 
relation to the point, if the latter had expressed 
himself hesitatingly on it. This he did not, for he 
belonged to a country where he had good oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing the origin of the Apocalypse, 
and the presbyter John himself to whom Diony¬ 
sius ascribes it. The testimony of Melito, bishop 
of Sardis, is on the same side with Papias’s. 
Eusebius states that he wrote a book ‘ about the 
devil and the Apocalypse of John.’ The fact of 
the bishop of Sardis, one of the cities to which an 
epistle is addressed in the introductory part of Re¬ 
velation, writing upon the book, proves its aposto- 
licity. 

Justin Martyr is the earliest writer who attributes 
the book expressly to John the apostle, at Ephesus. 
It is true that Rettig tried to impugn the,authen¬ 
ticity of the passage in Justin, but without effect; 
as Liicke and Schott have ably proved. And 
Eusebius states, that Justin wrote his Dialogue or 
Disputation with Trypho, in which the place 
alluding to the Apocalypse occurs, at Ephesus ; the 
first city of the seven to which an epistle was ad¬ 
dressed by the author (Rev. i. 11 ; ii. 1). Surely 
the worthy father must have known the authorship 
well by historical tradition. In the circle within 
which he lived and acted, Justin knew of none 
other than the apostle as the author. We conclude, 
therefore, that before the middle of the 2d century 
the opinion that John the presbyter was the writer 
had not originated. There is no reason for think¬ 
ing that Justin rested on exegetical grounds. Neither 
the time nor the place agrees with such hypothesis. 
The earliest Christian period relied more upon 
persons than writings, for the support of their faith. 
Not long after, Justin, and in the same century, 
Apollonius, presbyter at Ephesus, drew proofs 
from the Apocalypse, even against the Montanists, 
as Eusebius states. The context of the passage in 
which the historian speaks of him, leaves no room 
for doubt that Apollonius used the book as the 
production of John the apostle. Irenseus is also a 


witness in favour of the apostolic origin of the Apo¬ 
calypse. He appeals, besides, to ancient MSS. 
for the genuineness of the number 666, as well as 
to persons who had seen the apostle John. Great 
weight belongs to this testimony, because Irenaeus 
must have learned the truth about the writer in 
proconsular Asia before he went to Gaul. The 
seven churches would carefully preserve the docu¬ 
ment addressed to themselves. We do not see 
that the witness of Irenaeus is weakened because 
he was mistaken in the date of the book ; or 
because he received superstitious and absurd ac¬ 
counts of John from the presbyters who professed 
to have seen him. It is probable that the Father 
drew the late date he assigns to the Apocalypse 
from a false interpretation of itself; or from vague 
report. And as to the superstitious opinions of John, 
received from the elders, they have nothing to do 
with the composition of a work like the present, 
because they were deduced from the interpretation 
of places in the O. T. The epistle of the churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, given by Eusebius, also pre¬ 
supposes the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse — 
so that from Asia Minor to Gaul the book is well 
attested as St. John’s in the 2d century. 

Tertullian uses it as an apostolic one, showing 
that Africa participated in the historical tradition 
which prevailed in other countries. 

But the want of one witness during the 2d cen¬ 
tury appears suspicious at first sight — viz., the 
Syriac translation of the N. T. The Apocalypse 
is absent from the Peshito. Nor did this old ver¬ 
sion admit the book afterwards; though scholars 
in the Syrian church subsequently put it on a level 
with the other parts of the N. T. ; and another 
Syriac translation of the Apocalypse was made, 
which was never thought to be equal in authority 
to what the Peshito would have been considered 
had the latter existed. It is true that Hug and 
others suppose the Peshito to have had the book 
at first; but this is incorrect. Plow, then, is the 
exclusion of the Apocalypse from this very ancient 
version to be accounted for ? Perhaps by this, that 
at the commencement of the 2d century when the 
Peshito was made, the Apocalypse had not found 
its way to Edessa, the birth-place of the version. It 
is certain that Theophilus of Antioch, at the end 
of the same century, accepted the book as apo¬ 
stolic. In the 2d century, also, the Alogi ascribed 
the Apocalypse, as well as the other writings of 
j John, to Cerinthus. Caius of Rome, from oppo¬ 
sition to Montanism, ventured to make the same 
statement; as a fragment of Proclus’s, preserved by 
Eusebius, asserts : ‘ But Cerinthus, by means of 
revelations, which he pretended were written by a 
great apostle, falsely introduces wonderful things 
to us, as if they were showed to him by angels,’* 
etc. This passage has given rise to discussion; 
some affirming that the. revelations spoken of do 
not mean the present Apocalypse, but forged reve¬ 
lations as a counterpart to it. We agree with 
Liicke, in opposition to Paulus and Hug, in refer¬ 
ring it to the Apocalypse, not to fictitious revela¬ 
tions. 

Marcion and his followers excluded the book 
from their canon, and therefore they rejected its 

* ’AAAa Kai ’Krjpu'Oos 6 5 i’ aTOKaXbipeuv cbs virb 
aTrocrT&kov [xeyalkov yeypap.p.lvuv, reparoXoyLas ijpuv 
us oc 1 ayyeXuv avru bedeiy/ilpas if/evobp.ei'os lireicd- 
■ yei, k.t. A. (II. E ., iii. 28). 
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apostolic authorship. This arose from their pecu¬ 
liar tenets, and is of no weight as evidence. 

When we pass to the 3d century, the evidence 
for the apostolic authority of the book is most 
favourable. Clement of Alexandria ascribed it to 
John ; as did also Origen, notwithstanding his op¬ 
position to millennarianism. Cyprian, Lactantius, 
and Methodius were of the same opinion. And 
Hippolytus of Ostia probably wrote a commentary 
on the Apocalypse directed against the Montanists. 
But critical doubts began with Dionysius of Alex¬ 
andria, owing, as it would seem, to doctrinal dis¬ 
putes with the millennarian adherents of Nepos. 
This Father ascribed the work to John the pres¬ 
byter, not to the apostle. His testimony has 
been so often and so much insisted on, that it 
is necessary to adduce it at length. * Some who 
were before us have utterly rejected and confuted 
this book, criticising every chapter, showing it 
to be throughout unintelligible and inconsistent; 
adding, moreover, that the inscription is false, 
forasmuch as it is not John’s; nor is it a reve¬ 
lation which is hidden under so obscure and thick 
a veil of ignorance ; and that not only no apostle, 
but not so much as any holy or ecclesiastical man 
was the author of this writing ; but that Cerinthus, 
founder of the heresy called after him Cerinthian, 
the better to recommend his own forgery, prefixed 
to it an honourable name. For this (they say) was 
one of his particular notions, that the kingdom of 
Christ should be earthly ; consisting of those things 
which he himself, a carnal and sensual man, most 
admired,—the pleasures of the belly and of con¬ 
cupiscence ; that is, eating and drinking and mar¬ 
riage ; and for the more decent procurement of 
these, feastings, and sacrifices, and slaughters of 
victims. But for my part, I dare not reject the 
book, since many of the brethren have it in high 
esteem ; but allowing it to be above my under¬ 
standing, I suppose it to contain throughout some 
latent and wonderful meaning; for though I do 
not understand it, I suspect there must be some 
profound sense in the words ; not measuring and 
judging these things by my own reason, but ascrib¬ 
ing more to faith, I esteem them too sublime to be 
comprehended by me. Nor do I condemn what I 
have not been able to understand ; but I admire 
the more, because they are above my reach. . . . 
And having finished in a manner his prophecy, the 
prophet pronounceth those blessed that keep it, 
and also himself. For ‘ blessed is every one,’ says 
he, ‘ that keepeth the words of the prophecy of 
this book ; and I John, who saw and heard these 
things’ (Rev. xxii. 7, 8). I do not deny then that 
his name is John, and that this is John’s book, for 
I acknowledge it to be the work of some holy and 
divinely inspired person. Nevertheless, I cannot 
easily grant him to be the apostle the son of Zebe- 
dee, brother of James, whose is the Gospel in¬ 
scribed according to John, and the Catholic epistle ; 
for I conclude, from the manner of each, and the 
turn of expression, and from the conduct (or dis¬ 
position) of the book, as we call it, that he is not 
the same person. For the Evangelist nowhere 
puts down his name, nor does he speak of himself 
either in the gospel or in the epistle.’ Then a little 
after he says again : ‘John nowhere speaks as con¬ 
cerning himself nor as concerning another. But 
he who wrote the Revelation, immediately at the 
very beginning prefixeth his name : ‘ the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him to show 


unto his servants things which must shortly come 
to pass. And he sent and signified it by his angel 
unto his servant John, who bare record of the word 
of God, and his testimony, the things which he 
saw’ (Rev. i. 1, 2). And then he writes an epistle, 
‘John unto the seven churches in Asia. Grace be 
unto you and peace ’ (ver. 4). But the Evangelist 
has not prefixed his name, no, not to his catholic 
epistle ; but without any circumlocution begins with 
the mystery itself of the divine revelation, ‘ that 
which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes’ (1 John 
i. 1). And for the like revelation the Lord pro¬ 
nounced Peter blessed, saying, ‘ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and blood has not re¬ 
vealed it unto thee, but my father which is in heaven’ 
(Matt. xvi. 17). Nor yet in the second or third 
epistle ascribed to John, though, indeed, they are 
but short epistles, is the name of John prefixed ; 
for without any name he is called the elder. But 
this other person thought it not sufficient to name 
himself once and then proceed, but he repeats 
it again, ‘I, John, who am your brother and 
companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle called Pat- 
mos for the testimony of Jesus ’ (Rev. i. 9). And 
at the end he says, ‘ Blessed is he that keepeth the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book ; and I, John, 
who saw and heard these things’ (ch. xxii. 7, 8). 
Therefore, that it was John who wrote these things, 
ought to be believed because he says so. But who 
he was is uncertain ; for he has not said, as in the 
gospel often, that he is ‘ the disciple whom the 
Lord loved ;’ nor that he is he ‘ who leaned on his 
breastnor the brother of James ; nor that he is 
one of them who saw and heard the Lord : whereas 
he would have mentioned some of these things if 
he had intended plainly to discover himself. Of 
these things he says not a word ; but he calls him¬ 
self our * brother and companion, and witness of 
Jesus,’ and ‘blessed,’ because he saw and heard 
those revelations. And I suppose there were many 
of the same name with John the apostle, who for the 
love they bore to him, and because they admired 
and emulated him, and were ambitious of being 
beloved of the Lord like him, were desirous of 
having the same name: even as many also of the 
children of the faithful are called by the names of 
Paul and Peter. There is another John in the 
Acts of the Apostles, surnamed Mark, whom Paul 
and Barnabas took for their companion : concern¬ 
ing whom it is again said, ‘and they had John 
for their minister’ (Acts xiii. 5). But that he is 
the person who wrote this book, I would not 
affirm. But I think that he is another, one of 
them that belong to Asia ; since it is said that 
there are two tombs at Ephesus, each of them 
called John’s tomb. And from the sentiments and 
words, and disposition of them, it is likely that he 
is different (from him that wrote the gospel and 
epistle). For the gospel and epistle have a mutual 
agreement, and begin alike. The one says, ‘ In 
the beginning was the word;’ the other, ‘That 
which was from the beginning.’ The former 
says, * And the word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only-begotten of the Father.’ The 
latter has the same with a slight variation: 

‘ That which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the word of life. For 
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the life was manifested.’ He is uniform through¬ 
out, and wanders not in the least from the points 
he proposed to himself, but prosecutes them in the 
same chapters and words, some of which we shall 
briefly observe : for whoever reads with attention 
will often find in both ‘life;’ frequently ‘light,’ 
the ‘avoiding of darkness;’ oftentimes ‘truth, 
grace, joy, the flesh and the blood of the Lord : 
judgment, forgiveness of sins, the love of God 
toward us, the commandment of love one toward 
another ; the judgment of this world, of the devil, 
of antichrist; the promise of the Holy Spirit, the 
adoption of the sons of God, the faith constantly 
required of us, the Father and the Son,’ every¬ 
where. And, in short, throughout the gospel and 
epistle it is easy to observe one and the same char¬ 
acter. But the Revelation is quite different and 
foreign from these, without any affinity or resem¬ 
blance, not having so much as a syllable in com¬ 
mon with them. Nor does the epistle (for I do 
not here insist on the gospel) mention or give any 
hint of the Revelation, nor the Revelation of the 
epistle. And yet Paul, in his epistles, has made 
some mention of his Revelations, though he never 
wrote them in a separate book. Besides, it is easy 
to observe the difference of the style of the gospel 
and the epistle from that of the Revelation; for 
they are not only written correctly, according to 
the propriety of the Greek tongue, but with great 
elegance of phrase and argument, and the whole 
contexture of the discourse. So far are they from 
all barbarism or solecism, or idiotism of language, 
that nothing of the kind is to be found in them ; 
for he, as it seems, had each of those gifts, the 
Lord having bestowed upon him both these, know¬ 
ledge and eloquence. As to the other, I will not 
deny that he saw the Revelation, or that he had 
received the gift of knowledge and prophecy. But 
I do not perceive in him an accurate acquaintance 
with the Greek language ; on the contrary, he uses 
barbarous idioms, and some solecisms, which it is 
necessary that I should now show particularly, for 
I do not write by way of ridicule; let none think 
so. I simply intend to represent in a critical man¬ 
ner the difference of these pieces.’ 

Thus Dionysius bases his opinion on internal 
grounds—on style, language, and characteristic 
peculiarities—arguing from the differences of the 
fourth gospel and first epistle general of John, 
that the same person could not have written the 
Apocalypse also. His reasoning has a subjective 
value merely; and is valid on the assumption that 
the gospel and first epistle proceeded from the 
apostle. But it has no worth as an independent 
historical testimony ; because it contradicts the cur¬ 
rent of ecclesiastical tradition. When Dionysius 
appeals to some of his predecessors who utterly re¬ 
jected the book, and thought that it should be 
excluded from the canon, he could only have 
alluded to the few who looked upon the production 
as the work of Cerinthus—to Caius, the Alogi, 
and other Antimontanists. 

In the 4th century, Eusebius the historian seems 
undecided about retaining or rejecting the Apoca¬ 
lypse. His opposition to millennarianism inclined 
him to the latter course, not less than the critical 
doubts of Dionysius. On the other hand, a con¬ 
stant and firm tradition was arrayed on behalf of 
the apostolicity. The historian conjectures, with 
Dionysius, that the writer may be John the pres¬ 
byter ; but affirms that he will not refuse to put it 


among the d/xo\oyotifieva if cause for doing so 
should appear {hye (f>avelri). This wavering policy 
tells unfavourably on behalf of his honesty as a 
historian ; since it is not improbable that he could 
have cited older witnesses for the apostolic autho¬ 
rity of the book, had he been so disposed. 

It is scarcely necessary to follow the series of 
external testimonies farther than Eusebius. Later 
witnesses belong to the history of the canon, rather 
than to criticism. Enough has been given to prove 
that the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse is as 
well attested as that of any other book" in the N. 
T. Flow can it be proved that Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Galatians, for example, on the basis 
of external evidence, if it be denied that John the 
apostle wrote the closing book of the canon? 
With the limited stock of early ecclesiastical litera¬ 
ture that survives the wreck of time, we should 
despair of proving the authenticity of any N. T. 
book by the help of ancient witnesses, if that ot 
the Apocalypse be rejected as insufficiently attested. 

Let it not be urged that the patristic tradition 
was unanimous but divided in character; and that 
little weight should be attached to the testimonies 
of the Fathers, discordant as they frequently are on 
topics that came under their notice. The historical 
tradition relative to the Apocalypse seems to have 
been interrupted by doctrinal views merely. Had 
no Montanism or millennarianism appeared in the 
earliest times, we should not have heard of voices 
doubting the authorship of John. We do not deny 
that the ecclesiastical writers of the first three cen¬ 
turies occasionally adopted vague traditions, with¬ 
out inquiring whether they rested on a good foun¬ 
dation ; and that they were generally incapable of 
critical investigation, if not disinclined to it; or 
that they often iollowed their immediate prede¬ 
cessors, contented to glide down the ecclesiastical 
stream without examining the correctness of their 
belief. There were, however, noble exceptions. 
It is an undoubted fact that, from the middle of 
the 2d century, several of the most distinguished 
Fathers connected with the church in Asia Minor, 
who had excellent opportunities of knowing the 
truth of the prevailing tradition there, received the 
work as an authentic document of the apostle 
John. Even Clement and Origen, whose doctrinal 
standpoint hardly agreed with the book, did not 
doubt its apostolicity. The basis of the tradition 
cannot be explained away without violence to the 
principles of historical evidence. 

We should not have drawn out the argument to 
such extent, had not the apostolicity of the book 
been doubted or denied by some of the ablest 
scholars in Germany. At the time of the Refor¬ 
mation, Erasmus intimated his doubts of it; think¬ 
ing it strange that one writing revelations should 
repeat his name so carefully —I John, I J 0 hn —\as 
if he were drawing up a bond, not a book, which 
is contrary both to the custom of other apostles, 
and especially his own ; for in the gospel he speaks 
more modestly, and never gives his name. When 
Paul is forced to speak of his visions, he explains 
the thing in the person of another. Erasmus goes 
on to say, that in the Greek copies he had seen, the 
title was, of John the Divine , not John the Evan¬ 
gelist; and that the language is not a little different 
from that in the gospel and epistle.* 


* Annotationes in Apocalypsin ftannis, Novum 
Testametilum , ed. 1, p. 625! 
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Luther speaks more decidedly against the apo¬ 
stle’s authorship : ‘ More than one thing presents 
itself in this book as a reason why I hold it to be 
neither apostolic nor prophetic. First, and most 
of all, that the apostles do not concern themselves 
with visions, but with prophecy in clear, plain 
words, as Peter, Paul, and Christ in the gospel 
do ; for it belongs to the apostolic office clearly, 
and without image or vision, to speak about Christ 
and his work. Moreover, there is no prophet in 
the O. T., not to speak of the N. T., who is occu¬ 
pied with visions throughout; so that I almost 
imagine to myself a fourth book of Esdras before 
me ; and certainly can find no reason for believing 
that it was set forth by the Holy Spirit. Besides, 
it seems to me far too arrogant in him to enjoin it 
upon his readers to regard his own as of more 
importance than any other sacred book, and to 
threaten that if any one shall take aught away from 
it, God will take away from his part in the book 
of life. Moreover, even were it a blessed thing to 
believe what is contained in it, no man knows 
what that is. The book is believed in (and is 
really just the same to us) as though we had it not, 
and many nobler books exist for us to believe in. 

. . . But let eveiy man think of it as his spirit 

prompts him. My spirit cannot adapt itself to the 
production ; and this is reason enough for me that 
I should not highly esteem it, that Christ is neither 
taught nor perceived in it—which is the great 
business of an apostle.’* Though he used milder 
language afterwards, he never retracted his doubts. 

Zwingle would not accept passages in proof from 
the Apocalypse, ‘because it is not a Biblical book,’ 
i.e ., a canonical one. Oecolampadius and Bucer 
appear to have had the same opinion. Carlstadt 
shared their doubts. Oeder and Semler also denied 
the apostolicity ; but the latter changed his opinion, 
and admitted it. Michaelis assigned better reasons 
for the negative view. In the same path followed 
Heinrichs, Bretschneider, Bleek, De Wette, Ewald, 
Liicke, Schott, Hitzig, Credner, Reuss, Neander, 
and Diisterdieck. Respectable names are found 
on the other side; but the arguments of Liicke, 
Ewald, Bleek, De Wette, and Diisterdieck are 
ably advanced. Ewald and Bleek, two of the 
latest writers on the subject, deserve respect for 
their learning, honesty, and integrity. No critical 
opinion of theirs ought to be summarily dismissed. 
In England the book has been uniformly as¬ 
signed to the apostle ; but a conservative ten¬ 
dency in general has been more influential in this 
respect than the result of thorough investigation ; 
as appears from the fact that the fourth gospel and 
first general epistle of John have been generally 
attributed to the apostle. English theologians do 
not yet see, with De Wette, that if the apostle 
wrote the Apocalypse, he did not write the fourth 
gospel; or if he wrote the latter, that he could not 
have been the author of the former. We believe, 
however, that this proposition is beginning to be 
acknowledged as possible, or even probable. The 
more it is considered, it will appear the more 
reasonable. 

Does internal evidence correspond to the ex¬ 
ternal as regards authorship? In four places John 
calls himself the author (i. I, 4, 9 ; xxii. 8), some¬ 
times without a predicate, at other times in the 
phrase, servant of Jesus Christ; or, your brother 

* Preface to the Revelation, 1522. 


and companion in tribulation , and in the kingdom 
and patie?ice of Jesus Christ , in relation to his 
readers; while in xxii. 9 he is styled by the angel 
a fellow-servatit and brother of the prophets. He 
presents himself in the character of a man who was 
well known to the Christian churches of proconsular 
Asia ; an influential personage, in whose divine 
mission they could have no reason to doubt. The 
predicates he attributes to himself show a con¬ 
sciousness of his dignity, yet a modesty withal, 
arising from a sense of the unity of true Christians. 
Though he does not call himself an apostle , yet he 
is commanded to write what he had seen, and to 
send it to the seven churches (i. 11). He is the 
prophet of the Messiah, not his apostle in this in¬ 
stance. There was no apparent necessity for the 
writer to designate himself an apostle , because the 
epithets accompanying the name John were suf¬ 
ficient to indicate his person. He was the im¬ 
mediate witness of the Messiah, the announcer of 
the revelations of God, the prophet of the new 
covenant. Like Daniel, he speaks of himself, I 
Joint. He treats of the apostolic time, when Jew¬ 
ish ideas prevailed and the expectation of Messiah 
was fresh in the general mind. When he wrote, 
several apostles were living, and probably near the 
sphere in which John himself acted. No other 
man could then lay claim to the position and privi¬ 
lege which the writer of the book asserts. Con¬ 
temporary apostles would have frowned upon the 
work ; John himself would have disowned it. A 
work bearing his name, and composed about thirty 
years before his death, would have certainly called 
forth a contradiction, because he saw that it would 
be taken for his; and such contradiction would 
have reached us from the circle of his disciples 
through Irenseus. The later assertions of its non- 
apostolic authorship arose from doctrinal interests. 
None of them, as far as we can judge, sprang from 
a historical tradition. 

Two passages, however, have been adduced as 
unfavourable to the apostolic authorship—viz., xviii. 
20; xxi. 14. In the former, the writer speaks 
of saints, and apostles, and prophets, rejoicing 
over the downfall of Babylon ; in the latter, of the 
names of the twelve apostles being inscribed upon 
the foundations of the walls of the New Jerusalem. 
Now it is argued that the apostle would not speak 
so if he himself were living. But in the context 
of xviii. 20, the seer had transferred himself from 
the future into the past and present, anticipating 
the judgment upon Babylon. Taken strictly, the 
language would imply that no believer whatever 
was upon earth at the time; which proves too 
much. As to xxi. 14, the language is not very 
different from that of Paul in Eph. ii. 20, where 
he affirms that the Christian church is built upon 
the foundation of apostles and prophets, not ex¬ 
cluding himself; nor from that in 1 Cor. iii. 10, 
where he speaks of himself as a wise master 
builder, laying the foundation of the church at 
Corinth. Why then should John not speak of 
himself as one of the foundations ? Is it inconsis¬ 
tent with modesty to do so ? If so, did not the 
sons of Zebedee covet the two highest places in 
the kingdom of Christ, as we read in Matt. xx. 20 ? 
We need not wonder at the number twelve being 
employed, rather than thirteen, including St. Paul. 
The types and symbols of the book exclude the 
idea of minute exactness. Twelve is a number 
often used by the writer; the twelve tribes of 
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Israel; twelve thousand sealed ones, etc. ; and 
Matthew himself, in speaking of the thrones allotted 
to the apostles, regards them as twelve, without 
relation to St. Paul, whom he must have known. 
Nothing more is needed than a comparison of 
Paul’s own language in the epistles to the Gala¬ 
tians and Corinthians, to show that he never lost 
the feeling of conscious dignity implied in the 
apostolic office, though he retained his Christian 
humility. And surely the consciousness of a like 
dignity was not less among the Palestinian apo¬ 
stles, as we may infer from 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; xii. 11, 
etc. Thus nothing in either passage is fitted to 
shake our belief in the apostolicity of the work. 

Do the contents of the book agree with the 
assumption of its proceeding from an apostolic 
man ; or do they present phenomena inconsistent 
with the known character of John, and the time 
when he wrote ? To answer this question, we 
must take a general survey of the contents. These 
are certainly apostolic ; chiefly the eschatology (doc¬ 
trine of the last things) of the book, which is the 
prominent feature. When we survey the N. T., 
it is remarkable to observe the deep impression 
which the idea of their Lord’s speedy coming had 
made upon the minds of the apostles. Pie was to 
appear in the clouds of heaven with great power 
and glory, like the Messiah in Daniel whom the 
Jews expected. The near approach of Christ’s 
advent was the enlivening and consolatory motive 
held out in all the apostolic epistles. It was ever 
present to the mind of St. Paul, who proclaims 
Maran-atha, speaks of his coming with all his 
saints, of his descending from heaven with the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God ; 
believes that the day of the Lord which is equiva¬ 
lent to the day of Jesus Christ , that day , the day of 
redemption , is at hand ; and that he himself shall 
live to see it. Then shall the saints be judges of 
the world, and even of angels. Because of the 
nearness of this day, the apostle exhorts his readers 
to watchfulness. Now St. Paul assures us, that 
he received nothing from the other apostles ; but 
that all his Christian ideas came from immediate 
revelation ; which shows that the eschatological 
element in the first gospel and the Apocalypse was 
an essential part of Christianity. Nor is it confined 
to Paul’s epistles. We find it in the letter to the 
Hebrews. Peter teaches the same thing, saying, 

‘ the end of all things is at hand.’ The epistles of 
John express it also. The forerunners of antichrist 
are already come. James recommends patience 
unto the coming of the Lord, which he affirms to 
be near. And Jude proves, from the existence of 
mockers, that it is the last time. The description 
of Christ’s advent thus hoped for and expected by 
all the N. T. writers, is most developed in the 
24th chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, where ideas 
of retribution are embodied in a solemn judicial 
process preceded by great distress, and of Mes¬ 
siah’s appearance in splendour, introducing a new 
dispensation in which the faithful should be re¬ 
compensed for their present sufferings. Such ideas 
are common to it and the Apocalypse. The 
main difference between the Revelation and other 
apostolic writings, in regard to the expected coming 
of the Lord, consists in the wide interval which 
John puts between the manifestation of Messiah 
and the end of the world—the space of a thousand 
years ; while they place the time of the Messianic 
kingdom very near the process of final judgment. 


In like manner, the Christology of the Apoca¬ 
lypse contains genuine apostolic elements, lhe 
idea of Jesus the Messiah is, that he existed before 
the world ; that he is the highest spirit; that by 
virtue of his Messianic nature he is like to Jehovah 
from the beginning ; that he is the Alpha and the 
Omega; yet that he is a created spirit, having 
received his Messiah-nature from the Father. 
Hence he is termed ‘ the beginning of the creation 
of God’ (iii. 14). So also the expression, ‘ Son 
of God’ (ii. 18), refers merely to the divine sove¬ 
reignty bestowed upon him by the Father, accord¬ 
ing to Ps. ii. 8. Divine qualities and powers are 
assigned to Jesus, as far as the Messiah appeared 
in him. Accordingly, he sits upon the same throne 
with his Father; and the Jehovah-name is a nezv 
name. The spiritual and potential perfections he 
possesses were bestowed upon him as a reward for 
his faithful and victorious career. He is the organ 
of communication between God and his people ; 
and therefore he is the ‘ Word of God,’ not ‘ God 
the Word,’ as in John i. 1. When he has accom¬ 
plished the purposes for which the government of 
the world was given into his hands, he will resign 
the power and kingdom into the hands of the 
Father, and reign under him (xi. 15, 17). This 
agrees with the Pauline Christology in the main ; 
though it is unfolded here in a more Jewish form 
than in St. Paul’s epistles. 

The conception of antichrist in the Apocalypse 
manifests the apostolic time also. The name of 
this power, which became stereotyped from the 
beginning of the 2d century, does not appear in the 
book. The idea is found in its concrete form ; but 
the appellation is wanting. The antichrist of the 
Revelation is a worldly prince, in whom the evd 
powers are concentrated. Bearing the symbolical 
name of the Beast, he is conceived of as a definite 
historical character ; and other hostile beast-forms 
are latent in him. So also in the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, antichrist has the same con¬ 
crete form, and receives general appellations, such 
as, the Man of sin , the Son of perdition, etc. It is 
in John’s epistles that we first meet with the name 
antichrist. Thus the idea of the great enemy of 
Christ, in the Apocalypse, is in the same stage of 
development with that in the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 

Need we add, that the pneiwiatology of the 
Revelation agrees with all that we find in the 
apostolic writings ; and that it contains no later 
ideas on the subject than the Pauline ones ? The 
power of the devil in relation to the kingdom of 
Christ is presented under the same aspect in the 
Apocalypse as in the epistles of Paul. Though 
the arch-enemy of man was vanquished by Christ 
at his first advent, he was not for ever subdued. 
He is still active ; and the contest with him con¬ 
tinues till the second advent of the Redeemer. 
This prince of darkness has legions of spirits asso¬ 
ciated with himself; and the Messiah, by whom he 
is subdued, must therefore be the King of kings 
and Lord of lords; or, as it is expressed by Paul, 
the head of all principality and power. Thus the 
book before us contains no ideas of the spiritual 
world additional to the Pauline. 

As far as the individuality of John is reflected in 
the N. T. and in tradition, it is in harmony with 
the contents of the Apocalypse. The sons of 
Zebedee were fiery, zealous, impetuous spirits, 
whose feelings readily led them to excess or re- 
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venge. They wished to call down fire from heaven 
to consume the inhabitants of a Samaritan village ; 
and begged for the foremost places in the kingdom 
of heaven. John forbade one who presumed to 
cast out devils in the name of Jesus. He was a 
Boanerges, or son of thunder ; with a decided indi¬ 
viduality, and an ardent disposition that needed 
checks. As far as he appears in the Acts and 
Pauline epistles, he is somewhat narrow and Ju¬ 
daic, not wholly emancipated from national pre¬ 
possessions. Accordingly, the Quartodecimans 
appealed to the Jewish practice of the apostle John; 
while Polycrates of Ephesus states that he was a 
priest, and wore the sacerdotal plate. This agrees 
with the priestly character of the seven epistles; 
and if he were of a priestly family, as is not im¬ 
probable, he might appropriate to himself the 
insignia of priestly dignity, designating himself as 
one initiated into the mysteries of Jesus. Tradition 
in Asia Minor represented him as a mediator be¬ 
tween Christ and the Church. He had the sur¬ 
name of II apOtvos, the virgin (comp. Rev. xiv. 4) ; 
and appeared as an ascetic who received divine 
communications. Continuing as he did for a while 
in Jerusalem, we are unable to tell with what his 
mind was chiefly occupied. Perhaps he was tracing 
out in the Scriptures the signs of the returning 
Messiah, and looking for the great future at hand. 
Probably the dissolution of the bond existing 
between the Jews and Jewish Christians there, 
broken as it was by the latter, caused him to feel 
that the place was unfit for his presence. With 
the enemies of Christ, as he must have considered 
the unbelieving Jews, he could have no more com¬ 
munion ; they were rejected. The very metro¬ 
polis they prided in, with its ancestral renown, 
was to be overthrown, and a nno kingdom of Israel 
brought down to earth. Hence it was time to 
depart. 

After he had removed to Asia Minor, he is 
depicted as indignantly contending against erro¬ 
neous teachers, both of the Jewish and Gentile 
parties. Irenseus states from Polycarp, that the 
apostle, going into a bath on one occasion, dis¬ 
covered Cerinthus there, and, leaping out of it, 
hastened away, saying he was afraid lest the build¬ 
ing should fall on him and crush him along with 
the heretic. Very faithfully are these traits of 
character reflected in the book before us; whose 
prevailing tone is that of an impassioned spirit, full 
of rage against the despisers of God and his 
anointed One, suggesting images of dragons, mur¬ 
der, blood and fire, vials of wrath. Lienee too, 
the souls of the martyrs invoke vengeance on their 
persecutors; and all heaven is called upon to rejoice 
over the downfall of Babylon the great. 

We have represented the apostle as retaining 
some of his old Judaic prepossessions—one whose 
Christianity was narrowed by the national type of 
thought. This opinion is justified by the Apoca¬ 
lypse itself, where the elders , who are always num¬ 
bered in relation to the twelve tribes , appear a 
selected body, representing the faithful church of 
God on earth; and sit upon thrones immediately 
surrounding that of God, as if they were a kind of 
assessors participating in judicial functions. They 
are the elect, the first-fruits to God and the Lamb 
(viL 4, 5 ; xiv. 1, etc. ; xxi. 12). On the other 
hand, the saved of the heathen, though a great 
multitude, are farther from the Almighty’s throne, 
behind and distinguished from the former (viL 13). 


The latter are the crowd—an appendix as it were 
to the chosen representatives of the true people of 
God. It is true that the 144,000, presented to view 
in vii. 1-9 ; xiv. 1-5 ; xv. 2-4, may be regarded 
as the whole multitude of Christians collected 
out of all nations and peoples : yet even there 
the very universalism of the Apocalyptist has a 
Judaising character, since the entire number of be¬ 
lievers is classified according to the old division of 
the twelve tribes ; and every Christian is put into 
one tribe or another. The title to the kingdom of 
God is bound up with such classification. The 
heathen are enrolled among the twelve tribes when 
they become Christian. Thus their formulising 
proves the Judaising view of the apostle. Yet it 
must not be supposed that the apostle was a 
narrow-minded Jew of the kind which Schweg- 
ler has depicted him. He was emphatically a 
Christian. Primitive Christianity stood upon a 
Jewish basis, being developed out of Judaism. 
Hence the victory of Christianity assumes in the 
Apocalypse the external form of a kingdom co¬ 
extensive with the world itself; but with Christ 
reigning in the royal city of Jerusalem purified 
and transformed—no longer the old apostate Jeru¬ 
salem which crucified the Lord and is called 
Sodom and Egypt on that account. While we 
see the partiality with which the Jews in particular 
are called and converted ; the national Judaism 
of the twelve tribes reappearing in the New Jeru¬ 
salem in elevated splendour and glory ; the Apo¬ 
calyptist regards Christians as the only orthodox 
Jews, having the commandments of God and the 
testimony of* Jesus. Pie looks upon them as an 
elect Jewish church, admitting the heathen to 
their communion. The nationality of the apostle 
had assumed a Christian type. He had fairly 
abandoned empirical Judaism, by teaching that 
the Judaism which embraced Christ was the only 
genuine one. This accounts for the fact that he 
describes the cause of Christ triumphing over 
Judaism ; and exalts the person of that Redeemer 
whom the Jews crucified. As soon as union ceased 
to exist between the Jews who believed in Christ 
and such as still adhered to the old religion, the 
former must have looked upon the latter no longer 
as brethren but enemies; and John would repair 
to Asia Minor, a theatre of activity, already im¬ 
pressed with Pauline ideas. There he lived and 
laboured in the spirit of a Christian Judaism, so to 
speak, which differed from Paul’s in the method of 
its development and limitations, more than in the 
essential result. When the freer Pauline tendency, 
which set up an opposition to the spirit of Judaism 
from the beginning, had prevailed over the Judaised 
Christianity of John, the fourth gospel could be 
written in Asia Minor. 

So far we have endeavoured to keep the evidence 
in favour of apostolic authorship distinct from the 
fourth gospel, in order to simplify the discussion. 
But when one is treated of, the other must be re¬ 
garded ; because both have been so long current in 
the church under the name of John, and because a 
partial comparison at least is necessary to a com¬ 
plete knowledge of either. Though the two may 
be understood apart, their authorship cannot be 
properly investigated without mutual reference; 
such reference placing general characteristics, as 
well as individual points, in a better light. It will 
not satisfy the demands of criticism merely to as¬ 
sume the non-authenticity of the gospel from the 
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authenticity of the Apocalypse, or vice versa ; be¬ 
cause respectable English scholars still maintain 
that both were written by the same author. Hav¬ 
ing shown, as clearly as the nature of the question 
allows, that the one was written by the son of 
Zebedee, it remains for the critic to bring into view 
the points of resemblance and 1 discrepancy as evi¬ 
dence for identity or diversity of origin. 

The Christology of the Apocalypse is in apparent 
unison with that of the gospel. As the latter de¬ 
scribes Jesus as the incaniate wisdom of God, the 
former uses language of similar tendency (Apoc. iii. 
14). His preexistence is asserted in the gospel 
as it is in Apocalypse (iii. 14). The appellation 
\070s, distinctive of person, occurs only in the 
gospel, first epistle, and Apocalypse. And as the 
evangelist says that the Logos was God; so Jesus 
bears the name of Jehovah in the Apocalypse. 

We find the favourite p.aprvplco and fiapTvpla of 
the gospel in the sense of public profession , or de¬ 
claration of belief in the Saviour. The use of 
vlkolv expressive of overcoming evil, opposition, 
and enmity in the world, is peculiar to the Apoca¬ 
lypse, First Epistle of John, and fourth’ gospel. 

Trjpeiv rov \ 6 yov, to keep the word , a frequent 
phrase in the fourth gospel and first epistle, often 
occurs in the Apocalypse. 

XKrjvovv, to tabernacle , is found only in the 
fourth gospel besides the Revelation. 

2< paTTav , to slay , appears twice in the first 
epistle, and frequently in the Apocalypse. 

”E x^ v P-lpos, to have part or share , is in the fourth 
gospel and the present book. So is Trepurarelv 
//era Xpiarov, to walk with Christ. 

“Epxerai Copa, the hour is coming, is frequent in 
the gospel, and occurs twice in the Apocalypse. 

Christ or God is often termed akrj&Lvos , the true. 
So in the gospel Christ is called the true light; 
and God is the true God in the first epistle. 

In Apocalypse ii. 17, Jesus promises believers 
the hidden manna ; in the gospel, the trite bread 
from heaven. 

Christ is often styled in our book a lamb; an 
epithet nowhere else applied to him except in the 
fourth gospel. 

The image of Christ as a shepherd is found in 
Apoc. vii. 17, and in the gospel, x. 1, etc. 

Living water, or the water of life, is promised to 
the believer in Apocalypse xxi. 6, xxii. 17, and 
gospel, vii. 38. 

The comparison of Christ with a bridegroom in 
the fourth gospel, iii. 29, should be put by the side 
of Apocalypse xix. 7 ; xxi. 2 ; xxii. 17 ; on account 
of the diction. In the Apocalypse it is said of the 
Jews who do not believe in Jesus that they are not 
true Jews; so in the fourth gospel, viii. 39, 40. 

In ii. 11 a promise is made to him that overcometh 
that he shall not be hurt by the second death ; 
in the fourth gospel, it is said of him that keeps 
fesuds word that he shall never see death. 

In xiv. 15 a call is addressed to the angel to 
thrust in his sickle and reap, because reaping-time is 
come and the harvest of the earth is ripe. So in 
the gospel Jesus says to his disciples, ‘ Look on the 
fields, for they are white already to harvest. 7 

In Apocalypse vii. 15, he that sits upon the 
throne is said to dwell among the saints ; an idea 
similar to that in the gospel (xiv. 23), where the 
father and the son are said to take up their abode 
with the believer. The same thought is in Apoc¬ 
alypse iii. 20 ; xxi. 22; xxii. 5. 


In xiv. 4, the hundred and forty-four thousand 
sealed ones follow the Lamb whithersoever he goes 
(dKo\ov 6 eio, virayw) ; so Jesus says to Peter, 
4 Whither I go (v-jt dyed), thou canst not follow 
(aKoXovOeu) me now,’ etc. 

The phrase 4 Lord, or sir, thou knowest’ Kbpie, 
ab otdas, is common to the Apocalypse and the 
fourth gospel. 

Ypd(f)eiv followed by eh before the noun signify¬ 
ing the object on which the writing is made, is 
peculiar to the Apocalypse and gospel. 

In the gospel there is an account of piercing 
Jesus’s side with a spear ; to which act is applied a 
prediction in Zechariah (xii. 10). In the Apoca¬ 
lypse, the same version as that of the gospel is 
exhibited. And as it is a new one (i^eKevr-rjo-av), 
not that of the Seventy, it has been inferred that 
the same hand appears in both passages. 

The manner of writing in the Apocalypse often 
reminds one of that in the fourth gospel and first 
epistle, where the same idea is expressed both posi¬ 
tively and negatively; and where a certain parallel¬ 
ism of thought and expression may be noticed. 

More specimens of resemblance than these have 
been collected by such writers as Donker-Curtius, 
Dannemann, and Stuart, to prove identity of 
authorship in the Apocalypse and fourth gospel. 
We have given the most striking and plausible 
ones. The reader must judge of their force, and 
draw his own conclusion. Some may be thought 
far-fetched; though most do not appear in that light. 
Stuart’s list needs sifting, because he does not 
scruple to use the 21st chapter of the fourth gospel 
throughout, as if it were unquestionably a genuine 
part of the work; though that position has been 
ably disputed on critical . grounds by Liicke and 
others. It is easy to see the weakness of Stuart’s 
reasoning when he asserts that John is familiar with 
the neuter apviov; whereas it occurs but once in 
the gospel, and that too in the 21st chapter. And 
it is surely a proof of haste to adduce the spurious 
1 John v. 7 as an instance of the application of 
Logos to Christ. In short, he makes several rash 
assertions which his examples sometimes fail to 
support; as under the head of the omniscience of 
Christ, where some irrelevant places are given from 
the gospel and Apocalypse. But after every 
reasonable deduction enough remains to prove that 
the correspondences between the Apocalypse and 
fourth gospel are not accidental. They either 
betray one author ; or show that the writer of one 
was acquainted with the other. These cognate 
phenomena have not been allowed their full force 
by Liicke, Evva-ld, He Wette, and Diisterdieck. 
On which side the originality lies appears from 
the internal relation of the two books to one 
another, more than from their external form and 
expression. The Revelation betrays a tendency of 
mind akin to what is known as Jewish Christianity 
in its first stage ; whereas a higher degree of re¬ 
ligious progression belongs to the gospel. The 
development of the religious conception commonly 
begins with the sensuous and concrete, which it 
seeks to spiritualise, and to transform into the ab¬ 
stract. Now it needs no argument to prove, that 
the expressions and ideas common to the two works 
have a more spiritual and abstract bearing in the 
gospel. The evangelist purposely attaches himself 
to the forms of the Apocalyptist even after their 
original signification had been laid aside. Perhaps 
he wished his work to pass for that of the apostle. 
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The strongest apparent coincidence is in the 
Christology. Here three particulars bear con¬ 
siderable resemblance to the fourth gospel—viz., 
Christ’s designation as the beginning of the creation 
of God; the attribution to him of the name and 
predicates of Jehovah; and the appellation the 
Word of God. The first of these denotes the pre¬ 
existence of Christ. As it has parallels in the 
Pauline epistles, we deem it hazardous, with Zeller, 
to regard the phrase as a mere honorary title, rather 
than a doctrinal predicate to be taken literally. 
Though the expression be obscure, it seems to us 
most natural to understand it in the sense of the 
first-created being , the highest creature. But the 
fourth gospel makes the Logos or Word, repre¬ 
senting Messiah, to have created all things. Again, 
Jesus or the Messiah is expressly termed the Alpha 
and Omega, which is merely a periphrasis for 
Jehovah; and the new name of Messiah, which 
none knows but himself, is the unutterable name, 
the Slum Hamphorash. Yet the name does not 
lead to the conclusion that the nature of Jehovah 
belongs to the Messiah. It is an old Rabbinic 
tradition (Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum , 
Theil i. p. 449) that the name Jehovah belongs 
to three things—the Messiah, the righteous, and 
Jerusalem; which is proved by Jer. xxiii. 6; Is. 
xliii. 7 ; Ezek. xlviii. 35. That the Apocalyptist 
alludes to this tradition is highly probable, because 
the faithful are represented as having the name of 
God and that of the new Jerusalem, and the new 
name of Messiah, written upon their foreheads— 
the name being none other than Jehovah. Be¬ 
sides, the angel Metatron , in Jewish doctrine, is 
also called Jehovah (Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des 
Neils , vol. i. pp. 318, 319), showing that it is given 
to creatures. 

The Messiah is called the 6 \ 6 yos roO Oeov (xix. 
13), but in the gospel he is called 6 \ 6 yos abso¬ 
lutely. A different theological standpoint is evinced 
in the two. The former savours of Palestinian, 
the latter of Alexandrian metaphysics. The one 
is the well-known ifliT* H fcOD'D of the Targums ; 

the other reminds us of Philo. 

It should also be noticed, that while the heavenly 
name of Messiah is called a nt:v name (Rev. iii. 
12), the gospel contains the words of Jesus to the 
Father, ‘ Thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world’ (xvii. 24). 

Similarity of expression has in this case misled 
some critics to assume greater agreement between 
the descriptions of Christ’s person in the Apoca¬ 
lypse and gospel than really exists. The heavenly 
nature and pre-existence of Messiah was a late 
Jewish doctrine, which was gradually taken into 
the circle of Christian ideas, and developed there. 
But in the gospel it has reached a higher stage of 
unfolding than in the Apocalypse. 

The most striking mutual term is hacevrl w, the 
new representative of the Hebrew “Ipl in Zech. 

xii. 10, applied to the piercing of the Saviour in 
both works, and different from the Septuagint 
word. It is precarious, perhaps, to found identity 
of authorship on the use of a mere word ; yet its 
connection is a peculiar one. And though we 
might conjecture, with Ewald, that the Septuagint 
had the verb i/acem-tca at first in its text; the as¬ 
sumption is too hazardous. Nor does it relieve 
the difficulty felt by those who argue against iden¬ 
tity of authorship, to say that Aquila, Symmachus, 


and Theodotion translate the Hebrew verb by this 
very Apocalyptic word ; or that the evangelist 
refers to the fact of Christ’s side being pierced 
with a spear; whereas the Apocalyptist alludes to 
the slaying of him generally, the extreme mani¬ 
festation of hostile belief. 

On the other hand, the characteristic mode in 
which the writer of the Apocalypse views beings, 
scenes, and objects, betrays a different person 
from John the apostle. His intuitional nature 
is of another cast, and has a different expression. 
The view of the one is sensuous ; that of the other 
spiritual and mystic. In the Apocalyptist, fancy 
is creative and lively; in the evangelist, calmness 
prevails. The objective predominates in the one ; 
speculative depth, gracious trust, a loving free¬ 
dom of spirit, in the other. The one is intro¬ 
spective, looking at spiritual things and relations 
with a finely tender psychological organisation 
which attracts the reader ; the other is of rougher 
mould, viewing things in concrete, plastic forms. 
Quiet contemplation has full scope in the evan¬ 
gelist ; mildness and love find utterance in affec¬ 
tionate discourse. But the spirit of the Apoca¬ 
lyptist is stem and vengeful, with cutting re¬ 
proofs, calls to repentance, commands and threat - 
enings. Here, indeed, the promises are rich; but 
they bear a pregnant form suited to the majesty of 
the book. According to the writer of the fourth 
gospel, happiness arises essentially from faith in 
the Saviour on earth ; and therefore the reader re¬ 
ceives the impression that blessedness is a present 
possession; whereas, according to the Apocalyptist, 
the righteous pray for vengeance and are restored 
to life in the first resurrection, that they may reign 
with Christ a thousand years. In short, the gospel 
presents an idealising, universalist tendency, which 
breaks away from the J udaic basis, and sets forth 
the Redeemer’s person, his grace and truth, over 
against that of Moses, proclaiming him as the light 
and life of the world. In the Apocalypse, Christ 
is the external conqueror of his enemies, whose 
power rather than grace is exhibited. His coming 
to reign outwardly fills the mind of the seer, instead 
of his spiritual sway in the heart. 

Again, a sharp, definite, decided tone appears 
in sentences short and unconnected, without in¬ 
ternal pliancy. But the evangelist’s method of 
writing has a circumstantiality foreign to the Apo¬ 
calyptist. It is difficult to make this argument 
palpable to the reader, because it rests in part on 
subjective tact and taste. Its reality can be fell 
more easily than described. Based upon a careful 
survey of all the literature that passes under the 
name of John, it forces itself on the mind of him 
that surrenders himself to the natural effect pro¬ 
duced. When he perceives the difference of the 
spiritual element in which the evangelist and Apo¬ 
calyptist move, their characteristic modes of spiritual 
apprehension, and the views they take of religious 
phenomena, creating diffeient casts of style and 
diction, he will infer that the one cannot be identi¬ 
fied with the other. Power and majesty, poetic 
energy and fancy, are scarcely consistent with 
philosophical idealising, which an emotional ten¬ 
derness permeates and occasionally conceals. The 
fervour of the evangelist is not fiery—it is sub¬ 
dued by love. A charm lies in the writings of the 
one; a solemn grandeur in those of the other. 
The one presents refinement and philosophical 
cultivation; the other, mysterious sublimity and 
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sensuous symbolism. We need only institute a 
comparison between certain phenomena in the 
Apocalypse and fourth gospel to see how unlike 
they are. Thus the long series of plagues which 
precede the coming of the Lord is introduced by 
demoniacal beings, such as scorpion-like locusts, 
or lion-headed horses, with fire, smoke, and brim¬ 
stone issuing out of their mouths, and strange 
riders, in an objective and artificial imagery unlike 
the spiritual idiosyncrasy of the evangelist. 

Agreeably to these observations, it should be 
noticed that the doctrinal type of the book before 
us is not exactly the same as that presented in the 
fourth gospel and first epistle. Thus in eschatology 
it has a first and second resurrection—a thing un¬ 
known in the writings of the N. T.; for, though 
the evangelist speaks of a twofold resurrection (v. 
21-30), the second only, which occurs at the Lord’s 
return, is literal; the other being a spiritual re¬ 
surrection from sin (v. 24-27 ; 1 Epist. iii. 14). In 
like manner, the idea of antichrist differs in the 
Apocalypse and first Epistle of John. The anti¬ 
christ of the former is a notable instrument of 
Satan; but the antichrist of the latter is a con¬ 
centration of many antichrists—one who destroys 
Christianity from within by corrupting its funda¬ 
mental faith. The antichrist of the Apocalyptist 
is outside Christianity, hating both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians. False prophets are termed antichrist in the 
first epistle. 

The doctrine of redemption , so far as allusions 
to it in the book enable us to judge, is more Jewish 
than in the gospel. It is represented by the strong 
figure of washing in bloody which is of Jewish origin; 
but certain terms, such as dpviov, ayopafrLv, Scopeav, 
kXtjtoI , resemble Paul’s manner. Christianity at 
first was strongly impregnated with the O. T. ideas 
of sacrifice and atonement, which were more sen¬ 
suous than spiritual; and some time was required 
for leavening it with the pure essence of the gospel. 
The love of God in sending his Son into the world 
to be the life and light of men, quickening within 
them that higher principle which sin debases, broke 
through the grosser conceptions of propitiation 
which the Jewish Christians inherited from their 
fathers, only by degrees. 

Though the Apocalyptist wrote in Greek, he 
followed Hebrew sources, especially the later pro¬ 
phets, Daniel, Ezekiel, Zechariah, perhaps Enoch. 
So thoroughly Judaic is he, that he is not without 
examples of what was afterwards developed in a 
bad form in Judaism under the name of Kabbala ; 
as in xiii. 18, where the mysterious number of the 
beast sounds as Gematria. The sacred number 
seven, which enters into the plan of the book, as 
well as that of three, savours of Kabbalism. So 
does the description of the heavenly Jerusalem in 
the twenty-first and twenty-second chapters. 

The views of angels, demons, and spirits are 
also Jewish, unlike those of the fourth gospel. 
These seven spirits are said to be before the throne 
of the Almighty (i. 4), meaning the seven highest 
spirits ; an idea taken from the Zoroastrian religion 
into the Jewish, as we see from Zech. iv. 2-7 ; 
but modified in the Hebrew conception, so that in 
our book the seven spirits are representatives of 
the one spirit of God. So intimately are these 
seven associated with the Supreme, that grace and 
peace are invoked from them equally with him. 
An angel interpreter attends to John. Seven angels 
sound trumpets ; and the same number pour out 


vessels filled with the divine wrath. An angel 
comes down from heaven. An angel stands on the 
sea. An angel has a book in his hand. An angel 
takes up a great stone. An angel of the waters is 
spoken of, etc. Liicke correctly remarks, that the 
fourth gospel employs angels only on moral and 
spiritual errands; while the Apocalypse makes 
them preside over the phenomena of nature. It is 
inappropriate to quote, as Stuart does, the analo¬ 
gous case of the angel at the pool of Bethesda in 
proof of the gospel representing angelic control 
over the material elements ; because the passage is 
spurious. In like manner, Ilengstenberg adcluces 
the place, without the least hint of its later interpo¬ 
lation. We cannot agree with Stuart’s assertion, 
that there is no case in the Apocalypse which is not 
justified by analogy in the Hebrew Scriptures ; for 
where does the O. T. present an example of an 
angel taking up a great millstone and casting it 
into the sea ? Thus angelology plays an important 
part in the book, showing its likeness to the apoca¬ 
lyptic Daniel and Enoch. We admit that the 
envelope of visions in which the author clothes his 
Messianic hopes required some such spiritual ma¬ 
chinery as that of angels ; but they are introduced 
so frequently, and the representations of them are so 
peculiar, as to show another idiosyncrasy than the 
evangelist’s. The view of demons is also singular. 
Out of the mouths of the three confederate beasts 
three unclean spirits issue; and these are termed 
the spirits of demons, seducing the kings of the 
earth by bringing them to join the antichristian 
leader in his attack upon Rome. In like manner, 
Satan is conspicuous in the Apocalypse. He is 
even chained and loosed again. He is the great 
dragon, the arch-enemy of the faithful. Lie is at 
the head of other spirits ; is cast out of heaven with 
them to the earth ; and is said to have accused the 
brethren before God continually. Some of these 
ideas resemble Pauline ones; but they are unlike 
anything in the fourth gospel or first epistle. 

The language of the book is very different from 
that of the fourth gospel. It departs materially 
from the usual Greek of the N. T., presenting 
anomalies, incorrectnesses, peculiar constructions, 
awkward disposition of words, which cannot be 
paralleled. These originate in Hebraism. The 
Greek is so moulded by Hebrew as to follow its 
constructions. With respect to cases , the unusual 
license is taken of discontinuing the genitive case 
for a nominative, as in iii. 12; xiv. 12; or the 
accusative for a nominative, as in xx. 2. In vii. 9 
the nominative is discontinued for the accusative. 

Greek usage is often violated in gender and 
number, as in vi. 9, 10; ix. 13, 14. Neuters 
plural take plural verbs (xi. 18 ; xv. 4, etc.) ; \tjv6s 
is both masculine and feminine in xiv. 19, so is Tpt s. 
In xii. 5 vlbs dpaev is merely an imitation of 

“91 la¬ 
in regard to verbs, the Apocalyptist uses the 
future like the Hebrew imperfect in a frequentative 
sense, as at iv. 9-11. The participle stands for a 
finite tense in i. 16 ; while the present passes into 
the future in i. 7 ; or into the past, xii. 2-4. The 
future and past tenses are strangely mixed in xx. 
7-10. 

In the syntax of nouns, the plural regularly stands 
for the dual, as in xii. 14. 

The genitive case is almost always put after a 
noun to explain it, in the manner of an adjective ; 
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and a number of genitives are linked together, as 
at xvi. 19. 

Two nouns coupled together by a conjunction 
have each its own suffix, as in Hebrew (vi. 11 ; 
ix. 21). 

The repetition of a preposition with each con¬ 
nected genitive often occurs (xvi. 13). 

The genitive absolute seems wanting, unless 
there be an example of it in ix. 9, which is 
doubtful. 

’Ei> is almost always prefixed to the dative of the 
instrument, as in vi. 8. 

The usage of the writer in prepositions and con¬ 
junctions is quite Hebraised. Thus we have the 
nominative after ws where another case should have 
stood (iv. 7). This is from 3 prefixed. 

The verb didatriceiv is followed by a dative case 
(ii. 14) following the Hebrew ; tubuceiv has ir with 
a genitive (vi. 10), equivalent to Dp: followed by 

the prefix D ; and a.Ko\ovdeiv has fierd with the 

genitive (vi. 8), like 'HPIX 7 }^il. Greek and Hebrew 

constructions are remarkably intermingled in 
xvii. 4. 

These remarks will make it appear that the 
language differs from that of the evangelist. Gram¬ 
matically irregular and syntactically harsh, it is so 
thoroughly Hebraistic as to neglect the usual Greek 
rules. ‘ The solecisms that appear in the Apoca¬ 
lypse,’ says Winer, ‘give the diction the impress 
of great harshness, but they are capable of expla¬ 
nation, partly from anacoluthon and the mingling 
of two constructions, partly in another manner. 
Such explanation should always have been adopted 
instead of ascribing the irregularities to the ignor¬ 
ance of the author, who, in other constructions of 
a more difficult nature in this veiy book, shows 
that he was exceedingly well acquainted with the 
rules of grammar. For most of these anomalies, 
also, examples may be found in the Greek writers, 
with this difference alone, that they do not follow 
one another so frequently as in the Apocalypse ’ 
(Grammatik, fiinfte Aujlage, pp. 273, 274). This 
language is too apologetic, and can hardly be 
justified. Still more apologetic and one-sided are 
the details which the same scholar gives elsewhere 
{Exegetische Studien , i. p. 154, et seq .), in attempt- 
ing to justify and parallel what cannot be done to 
the extent he supposes. 

It is unquestionable that the Greek of the Apo- 
calyptist is worse than that of any N. T. writer—the 
kind of diction which might be expected from an 
‘ unlearned and ignorant man,’ as John is called in 
the Acts (iv. 12). But in the use of Hebraisms he 
is at home. His Rabbinic mode of expression, 
though artificial, is good. His Palestinian educa¬ 
tion qualified him for Rabbinical forms ; as well as 
his study of the O. T. prophecies. This applies 
to the synoptists and Paul; but not to the same 
extent. The apostle was undoubtedly a ‘ learned 
man ’ in relation to the sacred literature of his own 
nation, his knowledge of the O. T., and probably 
of the Septuagint : the epithets aypdfj.fj.aTos and 
iduoTTjs, so far as they are correct, we restrict to 
his Greek culture and facility of writing in the new 
language, which Hebrew and Aramaean had almost 
supplanted. 

After all the endeavours to find analogies to the 
linguistic peculiarities and departures from good 
Greek usage in the book before us, either in the 


Greek Testament itself or in classical Greek writers, 
it presents anomalies of such a nature and in such 
number as to separate the author widely from the 
evangelist, and from any N. T. author. Such Iie- 
brew-Greek stands apart and unique. 

The apologies which the peculiarities in question 
have cost some critics are seen in Professor Stuart, 
who has often misapprehended the true state of 
the question, or wrapped it in a multitude of irre¬ 
levant words. Yet he is often foiled, and has to 
confess the uniqueness of an expression in the 
book, as in xxi. 21, where avd ds 6 Kacrros cannot 
be paralleled ; and in ii. 13, where he would drop 
6 s out of the text. ‘ Is not the Apocalypse,’ asks 
the same critic, ‘ the production of an excited state 
of mind, and of the most vivid feeling ? Is it not 
prophetic poetry ? ) Granted ; yet the answer is 
insufficient to explain the phenomena. The same 
reasoning applied to the O. T. prophets, which 
the critic would surely allow, justifies the expecta¬ 
tion of frequent and peculiar Hebrew constructions 
in them. Do they not write the same kind of 
Hebrew as the sacred historians and poets ? Does 
any of them violate Hebrew construction exten¬ 
sively because he was in an excited state of mind ? 
He does not. We must not deprive the Apocalyp- 
tist of conscious calmness when he wrote. Indeed 
the very fact of his writing in Greek and yet fol¬ 
lowing Hebrew so much—the fact of his knowing 
both the Septuagint and its Hebrew original— 
militates against the peculiarities he exhibits. 

The phenomena now stated should be attentively 
considered in their bearing on authorship. Some, 
perhaps, will still think that they are compatible 
with the hypothesis of the same writer. But when 
we find an absence of the evangelist’s characteristic 
expressions, or of such at least as suit Apoca¬ 
lyptic ideas; or when we see the Apocalyptist 
having favourite words and phrases foreign to the 
evangelist, and not inseparably united with the 
Apocalyptic circle of expressions, the argument is 
strengthened against identity of authorship. In 
like manner, the new form given to the evangelist’s 
terms, and the new sense they are used in, show 
diversity. Thus the Apocalyptist uses rb apv'iov , 
which never occurs in the gospel, where 6 afivbs 
tov deov appears. ’A pvloo, indeed, is found in 
gospel xxi. 15 ; but that chapter does not belong to 
the same writer. The verb vlkolv is common to 
the gospel and the Revelation ; but in the former 
a definite object accompanies it, such as the world , 
the evil one , while the latter uses it absolutely. 
The gospel has xJjei'xrrrjs, the Apocalypse \f/eijdrjs. 
The latter writes 'I epovcraXrf/A, the former T epoab- 
\vfj.a. ’I 5 oi> of the Apocalypse is tde in the gospel. 

These differences—doctrinal, theological, linguis¬ 
tic—are variously explained by apologists, especi¬ 
ally by Donker-Curtius, Kolthoff, Dannemann, and 
Stuart, who either try to find the same or similar 
words in the gospel and first epistle which are in 
the Apocalypse, overlooking the characteristic ones 
in each. 

Three causes are commonly assigned for all the 
diversities—viz., difference of subject, of age in the 
apostle, and difference of mental state. Of these 
the first should be allowed to have its weight. 
The Apocalypse is in the main a prophetic book. 
It portrays the future in poetical colours. Yet the 
epistles to the seven churches are of the same 
character with the First Epistle of John, and should 
be a fair object of comparison. And their diversity 
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is more prominent than their likeness. A different 
tone and style appear. The compositions in ques¬ 
tion are characteristically different. 

We place little reliance on the argument of age, 
though Olshausen and Guericke think it weighty. 
Written, as they believe, twenty years before the 
fourth gospel, the Revelation shows marks of in¬ 
experience in writing, of an ardent temperament, 
and of youthful fire. It is like the first essay of 
one expressing his ideas in a language to which he 
was unaccustomed. But the author must have 
been about sixty years of age when he wrote ; a 
time when inexperience and youthful fire are past. 
A comparison of the earlier and later epistles of 
St. Paul shows the insufficiency of time to account 
for the characteristic differences between the evan¬ 
gelist and Apocalyptist. Nothing but the hypo¬ 
thesis of two persons can explain them ; and Kolt- 
hoff’s (Apocalypsis Joanni aposiolo vindicate, etc., 
p. no) reference to the earlier and later epistles 
of St. Paul as an analogy is beside the mark. 

Others find the chief cause of diversity in the 
author’s phrase iyevo/xrju iv nvetifiaTi, I was in the 
spirit (i. io). Hengstenberg supposes that he was 
in an ecstatic state ; or at least in a passive condition 
of mind; the recipient of things communicated. 
The visions and their colouring were given , says 
Ebrard ; whereas in the fourth gospel and epistles 
John’s own reflectiveness appears. His mind was 
active in the latter, but passive in the former. We 
object to this assumption, because it deprives the 
author of his own consciousness, and is contrary to 
the analogy of prophecy. The O. T. seers were 
never without consciousness, even in their highest 
moments of inspiration. Their own individuality 
appears throughout. Each has his characteristic 
peculiarities of conception and language. So must 
the author of the Apocalypse have. Ezekiel and 
Zechariah had visions ; yet their own reflectiveness 
is manifest. We must not convert our writer into 
a machine or unconscious agent in the hand of 
the Spirit. If, indeed, the Apocalyptist had written 
down the visions at the very time he received them, 
the idea that he was overpowered by the substance 
of the communications, and had little or no regard 
to readers, might appear more plausible ; but the 
fact of their not being written in Patmos shows 
that their present form proceeds from later and 
calm conception. How then could he fall back 
into the Aramaean colouring which was natural to 
him if his mind had been divested of it long since ? 
Would he not have retained his proper manner? 

In a question like that before us it is fortunate 
to have the decided weight of external evidence in 
favour of the apostolic authorship of the Revelation, 
along with the preponderance of the internal. The 
entire cast of the work, all its distinguishing fea¬ 
tures of conception, delineation, style, diction, 
manner, harmonise with the historical tradition of 
authorship. And it is clear that the evangelist is 
not identical with the Apocalyptist, because their 
minds are of a different complexion and grasp. The 
whole method of their description varies. The writer 
of the present book departs from the usual syntax. 
Whatever deductions be made on the ground that 
the work is prophetic poetry, not prose, that the 
author was a younger man when he wrote the Apo¬ 
calypse, that the character of his inspiration was 
higher, that his object was different, that he should 
not be restricted to the same circle of ideas and lan¬ 
guage, enough remains to show another. There 


are two idiosyncrasies; characteristic differences 
which occasional points of coincidence do not efface. 
Apologists have lessened the diversities ; but their 
ingenuity has not succeeded in removing or fairly 
accounting for them. Our conclusion is, that as 
John the apostle wrote the Apocalypse, he did not 
write the fourth gospel. Had John the presbyter 
been a disciple of the apostle some might have 
attributed the authorship of the Apocalypse to him 
with greater probability, because John the presby¬ 
ter might have thought it justifiable to introduce 
his instructor as the speaker, as he wrote in his 
manner. But the one John was not an immediate 
disciple of the other. According to Papias, John 
the presbyter was a disciple of the Lord. Hence 
most of the critics who deny the apostolicity of the 
book content themselves with the indefinite con¬ 
jecture that it proceeded from a disciple of the 
apostle. But Credner and Ewald attribute the 
work to John the presbyter. No probability be¬ 
longs to the hypothesis of Hitzig (Ueber Johannes 
Marcus und seine Schriften , 1843), that the writer 
of the Revelation is John Mark, from whom the 
second gospel proceeded. His arguments are 
mainly based on analogies of language and con¬ 
struction, which weightier phenomena overpower. 

II. Time and place of writing. —There is some 
difficulty in ascertaining these. The prevailing 
opinion has been, that the book was written A. i>. 
95 or at Patmos, under Domitian; or, after his 
death, in Nerva’s reign. This accords with the 
tradition that John was banished to Patmos towards 
the close of Domitian’s reign, where he had the 
visions described in the book. The fact of his 
being sent to Patmos is mentioned by Irenseus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Euse¬ 
bius, and Jerome. Irenceus calls the emperor 
Domitian; but Clement and Origen merely style 
him the tyrant or king of the Romans. Epipha- 
nius makes him Claudius ; the Syriac version of the 
Apocalypse Nero ; with which Theophylact and the 
younger Hippolytus (of Thebes) agree. The author 
of the Synopsis devita et morte prophetamim, aposto- 
lorum et discipuloi'um Domini, said to be Doro- 
theus, bishop of Tyre, names Trajan. The oldest 
form of the tradition is that in Irenzeus—viz., that 
the apostle saw and WTOte the vision towards the 
end of the reign of Domitian, in Patmos, to which 
he had been banished. Later writers made a dis¬ 
tinction between the time of the banishment and 
that of the composition, which latter was referred 
to Ephesus, after the emperor’s death. The tradi¬ 
tion is neither consistent nor weighty. It will 
scarcely stand the test of criticism. But we cannot 
take the view of those who think that it originated 
in the words of i. 9. Probably the basis is histori¬ 
cal. The apostle was compelled to withdraw to 
Patmos for a time. At first sight it might appear 
doubtful whether he was really banished thither ; 
but the expressions, * for the w r ord of God,’ * for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ,’ compared with their 
use in vi. 9 ; xii. 11 ; xx. 4, can only imply banish¬ 
ment or persecution, and will not bear a milder 
sense. In the absence of external evidence, inter¬ 
nal considerations come to our aid. The book it¬ 
self shows that Jerusalem had not been destroyed, 
for if it had the catastrophe could scarcely have 
been unnoticed. An event pregnant with momen¬ 
tous consequences to the cause of truth and the 
fates of the early Christians, would have been 
surely mentioned. There are distinct allusio'ns to 
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the impending catastrophe. We see from ch. xi. 
i-14, that the holy city, with the temple, was not 
destroyed; for it is stated there, that only a part 
of the city should perish, while the temple is sup¬ 
posed to be still standing. Had both been de¬ 
stroyed, the fact would have been treated at some 
length. This is confirmed by xvii. 10, ‘ And 
there are seven kings; five are fallen, and one 
is, and the other is not yet come,’ i. e., when 
the writer lived five emperors had already fallen, 
the sixth was reigning, and the other had not yet 
come. The series begins with Augustus, so that 
Galba is the sixth, * the king that is.’ Augus¬ 
tus, Tiberias, Caius, Claudius, Nero, are the five 
fallen ones : the seventh coming one who must 
continue a short space means the returning Nero, 
as appears from xiii. 3, 14. Other critics begin 
the series with Julius Csesar, and fix upon Nero as 
the sixth, under whom John wrote. Galba is then 
the seventh, and he reigned but seven months, ac¬ 
cording to the prophecy. But this reckoning is 
faulty, since Julius Ccesar was not an Augustus ; 
nor was it till the time of Augustus and his succes¬ 
sors that the Romans ruled over Jerusalem. Others 
begin with Augustus, but make the sixth Vespa¬ 
sian— Otho, Galba, and Vitellius being passed 
over. It is arbitrary to omit these names. The 
most probable view is, that the book was composed 
under Galba, after Nero’s death, which agrees best 
with * the beast that was and is not and yet is’ 
(xvii. 8). The ovk 2gti shows that he who is 
spoken of is no longer living; and it is little better 
than special pleading in Stuart to refer it to the 
future, on the ground that the prophets employed 
the present for the future in predicting. The 
author is not predicting here, but is simply ex¬ 
plaining who the beast is. 

The place in which the apostle wrote was Asia 
Minor, probably Ephesus itself, to which he had 
returned from Patmos. The visions were received 
in the barren island, and afterwards committed to 
writing at Ephesus, as is probable from the past 
tense of the verb in i. 9 (i'yevbfirjv). This is 
favoured, among other circumstances, by the epi¬ 
stles being addressed to the seven churches. 

On the basis of Irenseus’s testimony, it has been 
very generally believed that the book did not ap¬ 
pear till Domitian’s reign. The principal argu¬ 
ments adduced against an earlier date, such as the 
time of Galba or Nero, are the following :— 

Nero’s persecution did not extend to the pro¬ 
vinces ; the Nicolaitanes did not form a sect as early 
as 68 or 69, whereas they are spoken of as such; 
and the condition of the seven churches shows that 
they had been planted a considerable time. 

If it were necessary to speak of the extent of the 
Neronian persecution, we should refer to Tertul- 
lian, who mentions the laws (commentarios) of 
Nero and Domitian against the Christians ; an ex¬ 
pression, says Milman, too distinct to pass for 
rhetoric even in that passionate writer. And Oro- 
sius expressly testifies to its extension beyond 
Rome.* While the spirit of hostility was active 
in the metropolis, we may fairly infer that the 
Christians in the provinces did not escape. What¬ 
ever affected the centre with terror, would affect 
the more distant parts of the empire. If perse¬ 

* Romse christianos suppliers et mortibus affe- 
cit, ac per omnes provincias pari persecutione ex- 
cruciari imperavit.— Adversus Faganos , lib. vii. 7. 


cution raged in Rome, it must soon have found its 
way to Asia Minor, as well as the various places 
where Christianity had been planted; for the em¬ 
peror’s example was infectious. That a martyr 
called Antipas had suffered death at Pergamos 
even in Nero’s reign need not excite surprise. But 
it is not necessary to assume that he was slain 
under that emperor. Individual Christians may 
have suffered in the provinces even before his day. 
Heathen persecutions in Asia Minor awakened in 
the minds of Christians the hope of Christ’s speedy 
reappearance. The writer beheld the coming 
struggle. Pleathen magistrates, as well as Jews, 
were ever ready to put forth their enmity, even 
when the edicts of emperors forbade injury to the 
persons of Christians, and their hostility increased. 

As to the Nicolaitanes, Irenseus speaks of such 
a sect in his time, deriving their name from the 
deacon Nicolas (Acts vi.), and referring the allu¬ 
sion in the Apocalypse to it. The sect of the 
Nicolaitanes, mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, 
is probably not the same with that here. And there 
is no proof in the book itself that the Nicolaitanes 
formed a sect so early. Their doctrine was not 
speculative but practical—a kind of antinomianism 
which encouraged sinfulness of life. The writer 
finds a certain resemblance between them and the 
morality of Balaam, which led to heathenism. The 
Balaamites and Nicolaitanes were not two heretical 
sects , as some have supposed ; but the lax morality 
of the latter rese?nbled that of old Balaam. They 
were a class of men within the Ephesian church, 
not a sect. It does not seem probable that these 
Nicolaitanes were the adherents of .Pauline free 
grace, as the Tubingen critics usually suppose ; or 
that John wrote with a polemic object against 
Paul’s doctrine. The name is symbolical, formed 
with reference to the word Balaam. Still farther, 
a close examination of the language addressed to 
each of the churches will show its appropriateness 
even in a.d. 68 or 69. About a.d. 61 the church 
at Ephesus is commended by Paul for the faith 
and love of its members ; which is consistent with 
the language of Apocalypse (ii. 2, 3); and both are 
compatible with the charge that they had left their 
first love. In the lapse of a very few years, amid 
trying circumstances, the ardour of new converts is 
liable to cool. The patience for which they are 
commended refers, as the context shows, to the 
temptations they suffered from corrupting teachers, 
and the difficulties attendant on the faithful exer¬ 
cise of discipline in the church. The case of the 
church at Smyrna was similar. 

III. The class of waitings to which the Apo¬ 
calypse belongs .—Paraeus seems to have been the 
first who thought it a prophetic drama. A like 
opinion was afterwards held by Hartwig, who 
terms it a symbolical dramatic poem. This view 
the genius of Eichhorn elaborated with much 
ability. Hence the hypothesis of its being a re¬ 
gular dramatic poem is commonly associated with 
his name. He makes the following divisions : 
the title, i. 1-3; the prologue, i.-4-iv. 22; the 
drama in three acts, preceded by a prelude, iv. 
i-xxii. 5. The prelude consists of iv. i-viii. 5. 
The first act (viii. 6-xii. 17) sets forth in three 
scenes the destruction of Jerusalem, the over¬ 
coming of Judaism, and the church’s weak con¬ 
dition after that catastrophe. The second act (xii. 
18-xx. 10) represents the downfall of heathen¬ 
ism. The third act (xx. 11-xxii. 5) describes the 
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heavenly Jerusalem descending from heaven. The 
epilogue (xxii. 6-n) contains a threefold address— 
that of the angel, of Christ, and of John ( Commen - 
tarius in Apocalypsin Joann is, vol. i. p. 19, et 
seq.) This theory needs no confutation at the pre¬ 
sent day. However ingenious, it is baseless. When 
Stuart calls the poem an epopee, the name is as 
objectionable as that of drama. 

IV. The object for which the apostle wrote was to 
set forth the immediate coming of the Lord, in order 
to support his fellow-Christians under calamities al¬ 
ready endured and still impending, to foster hope, 
and discourage apostasy. The world had shown 
its opposition to the truth, and would exhibit still 
greater hostility. lienee believers in Christ are en¬ 
couraged to look for his speedy reappearance, and 
to hold fast their profession. By steadfast ad¬ 
herence to the gospel, the redeemed should re¬ 
ceive the blessed reward which their Master has to 
bestow. The circumstances seemed sufficiently 
alarming. The misery of war, the terrors of fre¬ 
quent executions, the perplexities of political affairs, 
anxious hopes and fears of the future, had produced 
great excitement among the Christians; such of 
them especially as had not attained to the spiritual 
views of Paul, in whose sight Judaism had become 
a thing of the past. The majority looked for a 
great revolution, which, beginning with the purifi¬ 
cation of Jerusalem and the downfall of Rome, 
should issue in the return of Christ, the resurrection 
of the dead, the judgment of the world, and the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. Their 
hopes were raised to the highest pitch. Christ 
indeed had eome once; but that advent fell short 
of their ideal desires. The humbleness of his per¬ 
son and claims disappointed many. They sighed 
for another and more glorious manifestation, as 
they had been taught to believe. The heathen 
seemed to have concentrated their strength against 
the followers of the new religion. Calamities al¬ 
ready endured appeared the prelude to greater. 
The atmosphere was lowering. Well might the 
disciples of Jesus in Asia Minor tremble. Some 
had fallen away, needing repentance and return to 
their first love. The weak had yielded to tempta¬ 
tion. lienee it was necessary to reprove as well 
as console; to censure as well as to encourage. 
The central idea of the book is the Lord’s second 
coming, forming both its prophetic and hortatory 
character. Christ will soon appear to destroy his 
enemies and reward his followers in that new king¬ 
dom which he is to establish. The time is at hand, 
and therefore there is no reason for despair. The 
period of endurance is short. Nothing was better 
fitted to make them steadfast in the faith. The 
great event that formed the consummation of their 
hopes, the expected redemption to which their 
weary souls turned for solace, was nigh. The 
suffering may have sorrowfully thought that they 
should not be able to stand the shock of their 
fierce enemies; but the writer’s views point to 
the triumph of truth and righteousness. Exalted 
honours, glorious rewards, awaited the Christian 
soldier who endured to the end. The patient 
believer should receive a crown of victory, the 
Redeemer’s approval, everlasting happiness in Mes¬ 
siah’s peaceful kingdom on earth. With him he 
should reign continually. Thus the book arose 
out of specific circumstances, and was meant to 
serve a definite object. When the lot of the apostle 
was cast in troublous times, what better theme 


could he have to strengthen and comfort his fellow- 
disciples than the speedy reappearance of their 
Lord ? 

But what shall be said of the writer’s belief in 
the speedy advent of his Lord a second time ? 
Was he mistaken about the nearness of the event 
in his day ? Events have shown that he was. ‘1 
believe,’ says an able lecturer on the book, ‘that 
the time of which St. John wrote was at hand when 
hi wrote. I as little suppose him to have been 
mistaken about its nearness, as I suppose him to 
have been a wilful deceiver.’ If this be correct, 
Christ’s coming is taken in ah unnatural and alle¬ 
gorical sense, for it is explained away into the 
events connected with Jerusalem’s destruction by 
the Romans, and the subsequent triumph of Chris¬ 
tianity ; whereas the writer of the Apocalypse 
merely connected the advent with that catastrophe. 
He did not suppose, any more than St. Paul, that 
the one was identical with the other ; or that the 
coming was aught else than literal and physical, for 
the purpose of destroying his enemies, and setting 
up a new kingdom in renovated Jerusalem. Far 
be it from us to entertain the idea that the sacred 
writer was a wilful deceiver. But it is not incon¬ 
sistent with his apostleship to believe that both he 
and the rest of the early disciples supposed the time 
of their Lord’s return to be near at hand. St. 
Paul’s language in the First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians shows that he himself expected to be then 
alive. Not till a considerable time after the apostles 
did the adherents of Christianity generally begin to 
interpret the coming of the Lord spiritually—a fact 
which had an unfavourable influence on their judg¬ 
ment of the Apocalypse. Millennarians there still 
were who threw the predicted advent into the 
future; but the spiritual view prevailed over the 
carnal. Primitive Christianity was corrected and 
developed by the consciousness of the church in 
which the divine Spirit ever dwells. This spiritual 
development appears already in the fourth gospel, 
whose scope and genius are adverse to a speedy 
second advent, like that of the Revelation. 

If such be the principal aim of the seer, we 
ought not to look for secular history in the book. 
The kingdoms and nations of the world are not 
described in it. The genius of Christ’s kingdom 
differs from that of earthly ones. It advances inde¬ 
pendently of, and frequently in opposition to them. 
The Apocalypse does not contain a syllabus of the 
world’s history, or even of the Roman empire. 
Neither does it present a history of the church. It 
relates to a great event which the author thought 
should soon happen. His horizon was limited and 
dim. His glances at the immediate past are brief. 
He does not dwell upon the present, but alludes 
mainly to the near future, in which a mighty phe¬ 
nomenon filled the sphere of his vision—the coming 
of the Lord Jesus. Catastrophes and judgments 
usher in the mysterious drama—the inauguration 
of the Redeemer’s triumph. 

These remarks are fully sustained by the pro¬ 
logue and epilogue. ‘ Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, for 
the time is at hand.’ ‘ The revelation of Jesus 
Christ which God gave unto him, to shew unto 
his servants things which must shortly come to 
pass. ’ ‘ He which testifieth these things saith, 

Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus.’ 

V. In relation to its general structure, the work 
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is disposed in a symmetrical but artificial plan, a 
knowledge of which is the safest guide towards a | 
right apprehension of the vision-drapery. Sevtii 
is the leading number throughout. There arc I 
seven spirits before the Father’s throne, seven 
epistles to seven churches, seven stars, seven candle¬ 
sticks, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials, 
seven heads on the beast, seven thunders, seven 
eyes, seven horns, seven angels. Subdivisions of 
this principal number are three and four. The 
phases of the future are three : seals, trumpets, 
and vials. The first four scenes in each of these 
are closely connected, being separated from the 
following by a concluding figure. The seventh 
trumpet brings the description of three enemies— 
the dragon, the beast with seven heads and ten 
horns, and the other beast. The number seven is 
also subdivided into 3-4, or a time, times, and 
half a time (xii. 14). Thus some numbers play 
an important part in the arrangement, and deter¬ 
mine the general method. The interpreter must 
carefully distinguish between such as are normal 
and those that are subordinate. Stuart has made 
too much of this principle of numerosiiy , as he terms 
it, without discriminating the numbers properly. 
Instead of making three the most conspicuous in 
the author’s plan, he should have made it seven . 
Three and four are less prominent, being parts of 
seven. As to ten and twelve they do not belong to 
the general disposition. Zullig is right in assigning 
the cardinal number; and his accuser (Stuart) is 
wrong. 

VI. We have now to speak of the contents. 

The Apocalyptic picture consists of a series of 
visions very like those of Daniel. The descriptions, 
colours, symbols, figures, are taken from the O. T. 
prophets, especially Zechariah, the author of 
Daniel’s book, and Ezekiel. The second Esdras, 
and perhaps the book of Enoch, supplied various 
ideas. John lived and breathed in the O. T. pro¬ 
phecies of a Messianic future. His originality lies 
in the combination of scattered ideas, and in the 
artificial construction of the book where there is still 
a patent unity. lie revises the existing Apocalyptic 
elements, expands the great Hebrew theocratic 
conception, adapting it to the progress of events ; 
and forms all his materials, borrowed or otherwise, 
into a majestic whole, vitalised with the fiery breath 
of his genius. 

The future is represented as written in a book 
with seven seals which Christ alone could open ; 
and the seer is permitted to have a view of its con¬ 
tents. As the seals are successively broken, cal¬ 
amities befal the righteous, putting their fidelity to 
the test. After the sixth, the believing people are 
sealed themselves with the name of God, for se¬ 
curity against subsequent danger. At the opening 
of the seventh seal, seven angels with trumpets 
appear, announcing one after another various 
punishments on the evil world. On the sounding 
of the sixth trumpet, the people of God, or the 
elect, are concealed in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
and Israel is purified. The seventh trumpet is 
followed by a description of the hellish powers that 
oppose Messiah, with the announcement of their 
destruction. This is succeeded by the final cata¬ 
strophe, or the outpouring of the vials of divine 
wrath, and the decisive battle. Rome falls by the 
returning antichristian emperor, who in his turn 
falls before Messiah ; the devil is chained for a 
thousand years, at the end of which he is let loose 


and besieges the holy city, but is cast into a lake 
| of fire and brimstone. Then come the resurrection, 
the general judgment, and eternal blessedness in 
i the new Jerusalem. 

Thus the seals, trumpets, and vials, are succes¬ 
sive phases in the development of the great drama. 
Though in some respects parallel, they increase in 
power as they near the final catastrophe. We need 
scarcely say, that the Messianic hopes of the seer 
were not fulfilled as his fancy and faith projected 
them. Yet we cannot affirm that he uttered them 
as mere poetry, without all belief in their objective 
fulfilment. The Jews in Jerusalem were not sepa¬ 
rated and purified, as John anticipated. All were 
destroyed, including the holy sanctuary and the city 
itself. Antichrist did not return from the east in 
the person of Nero to devour and lay waste. 
Paganism indeed fell, and Christianity triumphed ; 
but not so soon as represented ; nor in that way. 
The first and second resurrections, with their as¬ 
sociated events, did not happen. Nor did Christ 
come personally, destroying all opposing powers 
and persons in order to set up his everlasting king¬ 
dom. Yet there is spiritual truth in some of these 
descriptions. Christ came again by his spirit, and 
is ever present with his people. His religion con¬ 
quered heathenism. Imperial Rome fell. But 
the reign of blessedness has yet to begin. The 
non-fulfilment of the seer’s Messianic hopes arose 
in part from the fact that they were essentially 
Jewish-christian. Had they been of the purely 
evangelical type they would have presented a dif¬ 
ferent aspect. Without objective sensuousness or 
close imitation of Daniel’s visions, to which they 
are the sequel, they would have grasped the living 
power of the gospel as Christ preached it when he 
was on earth, accompanied with the Spirit’s opera¬ 
tion on the hearts and lives of men ; and above all, 
the love of God would have animated his pen — that 
great motive-power which is to regenerate mankind. 
But this implies an ulterior development of Christian 
truth totally divested of the husk of Judaism. 

The book may be divided into three parts—viz., 
the introduction, consisting of chapters i.-iii; the 
body, made up of a series of visions, iv.-xxii. 5 > 
and the epilogue, xxii. 6-21. 

1. (i.-iii.) This portion contains the inscription 
(i. 1-3) and the dedication (i. 4-8), with the direct 
address and letters to the seven churches of Asia 
(i. 9-iii.) 

2. The body of the work is naturally divided 
into two parts, iv.-ix. and x.-xxii. 5. 

3. The epilogue may be subdivided into four 
pieces — viz., the conclusion of the visions, xxii. 
6-9 ; the close of the prophecy, xxii. 10-17 ; the 
seer’s final remarks, xxii. 18-20; and the epi¬ 
stolary termination, xxii. 21. 

As the early Christians believed that Christ 
would come speedily, and associated with that 
great event the destruction of his enemies, the pro¬ 
phet paints the overthrow of heathenism, which he 
identifies with the Roman empire. And that em¬ 
pire again is symbolised by its head, Nero, who 
had recently fallen by his own hand. The story 
that Nero was not really dead, but had retired to 
the Euphrates, whence he returned with the Par- 
thians, is here drawn by a Christian imagination. 
He is antichrist. The interpretation is at least as 
old as Commodian (a. d. 270). The Roman 
power is personified and embodied in Nero, who 
should reappear in the character of antichrist. 
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The great persecutor of the Christians at that par¬ 
ticular crisis was readily identified with antichrist, 
because he elevated himself against Christ; and had 
struck terror into the pious by his cruelties. Ac¬ 
cording to this view, the Apocalypse exhibits the 
triumph of Christianity over paganism ; which is 
equivalent to. its universal victory. There is a 
gradual preparation for the catastrophe which 
ushers in the triumph. Dramatic scenes precede 
the consummation ; so that the reader is led on 
step by step to the final issue. 

Chapters iv.-vi. refer to the book having seven 
seals, which none but the Lamb could open. 
These seals denote the incipient act of the judg¬ 
ment. After the seventh seal, the sounding of 
seven trumpets takes place, heralding the approach 
of the judgment (vii.-ix.) 

The tenth chapter is a formal introduction to the 
following division or the second part, xi.-xxii. 
The sounding of the seventh angel-trumpet is 
naturally expected, with which the judgment actu¬ 
ally begins ; yet there is another delay instead. 
The end can only take place on earth. Hence the 
scene shifts from heaven to earth. A mighty angel 
descends from heaven terrifying all with the thunder 
of his voice (x. I, etc.) The eleventh chapter 
forms an episode. Before the seventh trumpet, 
Jerusalem is warned, and exhorted to repent in 
time. Moses and Elias, significant of the law and 
the prophets, testify in blood as the witnesses of 
the Lamb. 

The next vision describes the enemy of the 
church, or the beginning of the executing of the 
judgment (xii. xiii.), which is succeeded by the 
vision of the seven vials, that is, the wrathful 
judgment itself (xiv.-xvi.), issuing in the fall of 
Babylon the metropolis, or the final catastrophe 
on heathenism (xvii.-xix.) The last vision relates 
of the new J erusalem, or the consummation of the 
judgment (xx.-xxii.) 

It is worthy of remark that the first four seals 
are separated from the last three. Time is gained 
by the episode of the vision of the souls of Chris¬ 
tian martyrs whose cry for vengeance on their 
heathen persecutors is not answered immediately. 
After the sixth seal is opened, it would appear that 
they have not long to wait; since the heathen rulers 
and magistrates flee from impending retribution. 
Even now, however, the dominion is not given to 
the saints. The scene shifts, and a new vision is 
interposed. The people of God are sealed. At 
the opening of the seventh seal the end is still de¬ 
ferred. There is a short period of breathless ex¬ 
pectation. The import of the last seal is unfolded 
by means of the seven trumpets and seven vials, 
each bringing the final catastrophe nearer and 
nearer. This repeated postponement of the end 
serves to keep expectation alive, and shows the 
deep feeling of the prophet. 

A brief notice of some leading features will 
throw light upon the scope and meaning of the 
book. 

First, The nature X)f the connection between the 
nth and 12th chapters is difficult to discover. 
The 10th chapter forms a transition to the second 
part of the work, and the nth intervenes. 
Hence the little book mentioned in x. 1 is the same 
as the book in v. 1. It is open in x. 1, because 
the seals had been loosed before. It is a little 
book, because its contents are concentrated, as it 
were, in a focus. What had hitherto been idea 


and vision to the prophet, now becomes historical 
and actual. The scene shifts from heaven to 
earth. Hence the seer says in xii. 18 (xiii. 1). 

‘ I stood upon the sand of the sea ’ {larad-qv, not 
laTadrj) ; whereas he had been taken up to heaven 
at the commencement of the first part (iv. 1). 
The preparations for the impending event take 
place in heaven ; but when it is on the eve of being 
carried into effect, earth must be the theatre. 

Secondly, The beast with seven heads and ten 
horns rising up out of the sea symbolises the Ro¬ 
man power. The seven heads are identical with 
the ten kings or emperors ; and the ten horns are 
the ten proconsuls, the imperial vicegerents in the 
thirty provinces. The head, slain as it were, 
yet having its deadly wound healed, represents 
Nero. The dragon which gave power to the beast 
is Satan (xiii. 1, etc.) The same beast is depicted 
in xvii. 3 as scarlet-coloured, full of names of 
blasphemy. The woman on the beast is the great 
city Babylon or Rome, the metropolis of spiritual 
harlotry. The second beast, or the false prophet, 
which helps the first beast, is a personification of 
false heathen prophecy, including magic, auguries, 
omens, etc., supporting idolatrous paganism con¬ 
centrated in the Roman power. 

Thirdly, The number of the beast is said to be 
the number of a man 666 (xiii. 18). This is made 
up of the numeral letters |1"0 "IDp, Ccesar Nero 
(p= 100, D = 6o, "1 = 200; 3 = 50, "1 = 200, 1 = 6, 
1 = 50 , making 666). The shorter form of p"0, 
viz. VU, would make 616, which is a very ancient 
reading for 666, as we learn from Irenseus. Ob¬ 
jection has been made to this explanation that the 
author writes in Greek not Hebrew ; but his style 
of thought is Hebrew. 

Fourthly, After the fourth angel sounded his 
trumpet, a threefold woe is announced in viii. 13. 
In ix. 12, it is said that the first woe, correspond¬ 
ing to the fifth trumpet-sound, is past, and that 
two more are to come. In xi. 14, the second w r oe 
is past, and * behold the third woe cometh 
quickly.’ Yet the third woe is not mentioned 
afterwards. When or where did it come ? or did 
it take place at all ? Hengstenberg affirms that the 
third woe and seventh trumpet-sound are in xi. 
15-19, and explains the point arbitrarily. With 
Baur we discover the third woe in xvi. 15, ‘ Be¬ 
hold, I come as a thief.’ Thus, the Lord’s sudden 
coming is identical with the third woe. 

Fifthly, Some have thought that the nth chap¬ 
ter describes a catastrophe befalling Jerusalem 
similar to that which afterwards happens to Rome. 
In this view the fall of Judaism and the fall of 
heathenism are leading phenomena in the book. 
Accordingly Eichhom, Heinrichs, and others sup¬ 
pose the general theme to be Christianity triumph¬ 
ing over Judaism and paganism. But this is in¬ 
correct. What befals Jerusalem is not a cata¬ 
strophe or total destruction, but a partial judgment 
or purifying process ; and the scene in which this 
is described is only a subordinate one in the drama 
of preparatory phenomena. Jerusalem is not de¬ 
stroyed but preserved. The theocratic seed is 
spared. Believing Judaism is still an object of the 
divine favour. The author, himself a Jew, and 
having patriotic feelings which Christianity did not 
quench, supposes that the city and outer court of 
the temple would be trodden down by the heathen 
for three years and a half—a number taken from 
the book of Daniel—but that the sanctum of the 
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temple would be spared, and the worshippers in 
it, during that period. James the Just was there, 
and other Jewish Christians, praying for the sal¬ 
vation of the nation. This is very different 
from the fate predicted for Rome, the persecuting 
and implacable enemy of the Christians. Total 
destruction awaits the new Babylon. Jerusalem 
would only suffer in part, and for a season. The 
holy city would be spared and the faithful inhabi¬ 
tants protected by Jehovah ; while the unbelieving 
Jews would be destroyed. A comparatively small 
portion (the tenth) of the city falls, and but 7000 
of the inhabitants ; the majority being saved by 
penitence. If the event did not correspond to the 
hopes of the prophet, we ought not to be surprised. 
Inspiration did not enable the Jewish seer to pre¬ 
dict definite events in the future ; though his sym¬ 
pathies were right and true. The nth chapter 
should not be resolved into mere symbol, as it is 
by Eichhorn and Stuart. 

Sixthly, The millennium , or thousand years’ 
reign of the saints, has given rise to much discus¬ 
sion. While a few regard it as past, most consider 
it still future. Among the N. T. writers the mil¬ 
lennium is peculiar to the Apocalypse, though it 
was not new ; for many rabbins held it asGfrorer 
has shown (Das Jakrhundert des Heils , ii. p. 198, 
et seq ., 210). The common view of the early 
Christians was, that the righteous and wicked 
would rise, with a short time intervening, and be 
judged by the coming Messiah. But John has 
two resurrections separated by the space of a 
thousand years. Two resurrections was already a 
Jewish opinion, and is probably contained in the 
book of Daniel (xii. 2, etc.) ; but their separation 
by a thousand years is new. The chaining and 
loosing of Satan during the millennium and at the 
end of it respectively, together with the attack of 
the heathen powers on the followers of the Lamb, 
are also singular. Such ideas do not agree well 
with the Saviour’s discourse in the 24th chapter of 
Matthew; nor are they in perfect harmony with 
the Pauline passages in 1 Cor. xv. 23-28; 1 Thes. 
iv. 15-17; 2 Thes. i. 5-10 ; ii. 3-12. John’s de¬ 
scription is ideal. The seer gives expression to 
hopes and aspirations. lie paints a subjective 
state of things for which no objective correspond¬ 
ence in the future should be sought; else a poetical 
picture will be converted into literal prediction. 
That it is merely ideal is seen from certain incon¬ 
gruities, such as the risen saints having their camp 
beside the earthly Jerusalem, and being attacked 
by heathen nations; as well as from the existence 
of heathen enemies, after it had been said (xix. 21) 
that all the inhabitants of the earth were slain. 

Seventhly, We need not say much about the 
period described in the 21st and 22d chapters as 
that of the new heavens and the new earth. Most 
take it to be what we are accustomed to call heaven, 
or the heavenly state ; while some, as Idammond, 
Hug, and Bush, think that it alludes to an earthly 
flourishing state of the church. The ideas and 
imagery are taken from Is. liv. 11, 12; lx. 3-ii ; 
lxv. 17-20; lxvi. 22. The future renovation of 
the earth was a prevailing notion of the Jews after 
the captivity in Babylon. Here the prophet drew 
from the Deutero-Isaiah in part, and partly from 
his own imagination. Plis ideal hopes are, that 
heaven and earth should become one in the future 
kingdom of Messiah. Earth becomes heaven, and 
heaven descends to earth. The holy church of 
VOL. ill. * 


Christ’s faithful ones, in her triumphant state, is 
the fulfilment of all that was associated with ancient 
Jerusalem in the Hebrew heart. She is depicted 
as God’s dwelling-place, the holy city, new Jeru¬ 
salem, the chaste spouse of Christ, the Lamb’s 
wife. This is the highest aim of all Apocalyptic 
prophecy; the everlasting completion of the mys¬ 
tery of God. The description embodies the writer’s 
prophetic ideas respecting the consummation of 
the Christian church ; or, in other words, the ever¬ 
lasting happiness of the righteous; and is largely 
ideal. To attempt to find particulars correspond¬ 
ing to the figures employed, would be to convert 
poetry into prose—the subjective into the objective. 
The conceptions of the seer should be left in their 
indefiniteness, else their beauty vanishes. No 
mystical meaning lies in the details. Elements 
expressive of magnificence and splendour com¬ 
bine to aid the rhetorical beauty of the composi¬ 
tion. A new Jerusalem symbolises a new state of 
tilings ; and all the ideas of earthly greatness and 
excellence entertained by the Jews were centred in 
their beloved city. 

VII. The question of authorship has been usu¬ 
ally thought to affect that of canonicity and value. 
Yet the book may not have proceeded from an 
apostle, and be equal in value to his acknowledged 
production. Luke was only an evangelist; yet 
his writings are justly in the N. T. canon. It is 
not of essential moment that the Revelation should 
be written by John the son of Zebedee. The 
value does not depend so much on the canonicity 
as on the contents. Degrees of excellence attach 
to the canonical writings. We are far from deny¬ 
ing that authorship is of consequence ; but it is not 
of the highest. The evangelist who wrote the 
fourth gospel and John the apostle would neces¬ 
sarily write differently, because their mental de¬ 
velopment was unequal. Inspired by the divine 
Spirit, their ideas, and the modes of expressing 
them, might still differ. Apostles themselves were 
not equally gifted. The Apocalypse is not of the 
same authority as if it had been written by Paul. 
The Judaic texture it bears, the story respecting 
Nero coming back from the east with a Parthian 
army after he had taken away his own life, and 
the part which that emperor occupies in the Apo¬ 
calyptic prophecy generally, do not consist with 
Pauline sentiments. The inquirer feels that the 
more he examines, the stronger is his belief that 
the book neither breathes the same spirit as that 
of the fourth gospel, nor strictly accords w-ith 
the church’s destination. The proper evangelical 
element, which we see in Matt. xxiv. 14, Rom. 
xi. 25, is in the background; and the general tone 
of the work clashes with Mark xiii. 32, Matt. xiii. 
3.1-33. Thus the inspiration of the writer was not 
so high as that of St. Paul. The book occupies a 
less philosophical standpoint than the fourth gospel 
or Paul’s epistles. Yet it has exerted, and will con¬ 
tinue to exert, a great spiritual influence upon man¬ 
kind. The effects of a certain moral expression in 
its symbolical descriptions are decided. Much value 
belongs to its prophetic utterances in moving and 
strengthening the soul; in bearing it upward to the 
throne of God amid suffering, sorrow, and per¬ 
secution ; in attracting its sympathies towards the 
faithful followers of the Lamb; and in exciting 
aspirations which can only be realised in the new 
Jerusalem gorgeously painted at the close. The 
general tenor of the work is elevating. Alluring 
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promises console the righteous : awful warnings 
deter them from unfaithfulness- to their vocation : 
tiie vengeance of the Almighty appals the wicked. 
The grandeur of the book impresses the spirit 
most forcibly, urging it onward in the difficult 
path of duty with the hope of a glorious crown, a 
golden harp, celestial fruits, refreshing waters of 
the river of life—the hope of living and reigning 
with the Lamb in perpetual blessedness. Not till 
we begin to examine the various contents do we 
perceive the lower place it occupies in the develop¬ 
ment of Christianity. 

VIII. The schemes of interpretation —- preierist , 
continuous , and future —which the different com¬ 
mentators have adopted, must be rejected, with 
the exception of the first. Expositors of the con¬ 
tinuous and futurist class fall into the fatal error 
of converting Apocalyptic poetry into historical 
prose ; and of making all symbols significant. 
Nor are preterists usually free from blame. In 
applying their principle of interpretation, they are 
sure to err if they endeavour to show that all was 
properly fulfilled in the immediate future ; or that 
the seer was everywhere guided infallibly in his 
prognostications and hopes. The apostle’s stand¬ 
point should be correctly estimated. His idio¬ 
syncrasy must be apprehended. The mode in 
which the old prophets depicted the future should 
be known—not as if they were able to predict 
definite events succeeding one another in the ar¬ 
rangements of Providence, but as they dimly saw 
the things to which their enraptured spirits were 
carried forward, and painted them in ideal colours. 
Their own sentiments, hopes, desires, and fears 
are elements in the pictures they drew—pictures 
whose general outline alone should be considered 
real to them, though it may be so to us in a very 
different sense. 

IX. To enumerate all the mistakes committed by 
interpreters of the Apocalypse would be impossible. 
We can only glance at a few prominent ones. 

First, The historic basis should not be aban¬ 
doned, else imagination has ample range for wild 
extravagance. The writer did not forego time and 
place—elements that cannot safely be neglected 
by the interpreter. Thus he states that the things 
must shortly come to pass, and that the time is at 
hand. So likewise at the close it is said, that the 
things must shortly be done. The Saviour affirms, 
Behold, I come quickly. These expressions are sig¬ 
nificant as to the period of the visions. The advent 
of Christ is announced to take place within a short 
time. One city is the theatre of sublime and ter¬ 
rible occurrences—Babylon built on seven hills; 
Rome the representative of heathenism or anti- 
christian idolatry. In this catastrophe the judg¬ 
ment culminates, and the new Jerusalem succeeds. 
Historic personages of John’s time appear in the 
book. Seven Roman emperors are alluded to, 
and one in particular. Unless the expositor ad¬ 
here to the historic present and immediate future 
of the seer, he will lose himself in endless conjec¬ 
ture. Jewish ideas of Messiah’s advent should be 
known not less than J e wish - chmstian ones. The 
prophet stood in the historical circumstances of 
his own time, and described the second advent in a 
series of dramatic visions which are ideal poetry. 
In this particular Eichhorn has erred to some 
extent. 

Secondly, It is a fundamental mistake in explain¬ 
ing the Apo^lypse to look for a detailed history 


of the church, or of the leading events in the 
world’s history that affect the Christian religion. 
Some find an epitome of the church’s history even 
in the epistles to the seven churches. Others find 
it in the remainder of the book ; others in both to¬ 
gether. Hence particular events are assigned to 
particular periods, persons are specified, peoples 
characterised, and definite names assigned. In 
this fashion are sketched the vicissitudes through 
which the Christian religion has passed in the 
world. The allegorising process by which the 
present scheme of interpretation is supported 
cannot be repudiated too strongly. The ablest 
advocates of it areVitringa, Mede, Faber, Heng- 
stenberg, Ebrard, Auberlen, and Hofmann. It is 
inconsistent with the scope of the Apocalypse as 
well as the analogy of prophecy, and leads to 
arbitrary conjectures. 

Thirdly, We should not look for a circumstance, 
event, person, or nation, corresponding to the 
images of the seer. ‘ All the particular traits in 
this large work,’ says Hug, ‘are by no means sig¬ 
nificant. Many are introduced only to enliven the 
representation, or are taken from the prophets and 
sacred books for the purpose of ornament: and no 
one who has any judgment in such matters will 
deny that the work is extraordinarily rich and 
gorgeous fora production of western origin.’ This 
plain principle has been systematically violated by 
nearly all English commentators, including Elliott 
in particular. Thus, in explaining the language 
employed to describe the effect of the fifth angel- 
trumpet (ix. i, etc.), the star fallen from heaven is 
pronounced Mohammed, by birth a star on the 
horizon of the political firmament, but a neglected 
orphan, because his family had lost the keys of 
the Caaba. The secret cave of Hera, near Mecca, 
was the pit of the abyss, whence the pestilential 
fumes and darkness issued. The key of the abyss 
was given him in allusive contrast to the key of God 
in the Koran. The locusts, to which the Saracens 
are compared, are peculiarly Arabic. The very 
name of the one suggests the other, both being 
similar in pronunciation and radicals, nTW (arbeh) 

and (arbi) ! Akin to this absurd process is 

the sense attached to the three frog-like spirits 
issuing out of the mouth of the dragon, the beast, 
and the false prophet (xvi. 13); the first being 
democratic infidel lawlessness and rebellion, the 
second popery, and the third Oxford Tractarianism. 
If the absurdity of this method needs farther ex¬ 
posure, the reader needs only to look at the 
hypothesis respecting the two witnesses in the 
eleventh chapter, which Ebrard, reviving an old 
view, refers to the law and the gospel; and another 
has assumed to be the Son and the Spirit of God ; 
whereas they are Elias and Moses, as the whole 
description shows. In like manner, the fourth 
vial being referred to the wars of the French Re¬ 
volution—the words, ‘power was given him to 
scorch men with fire ’ (xvi. 8), alludes to Napoleon, 
who employed artillery to an extent beyond all 
former example in military annals, and inflicted 
fiery suffering both on his own nation and others. 
The men thus scorched ‘ blasphemed the name of 
God, who had power over these plagues, and re¬ 
pented not to give him glory ’ (xvi. 9), which 
means that the suffering nations during that fearful 
period (1789-1809) did not renounce the papal 
apostasy for a purer faith. The author of the 
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New Testament in Greek and English (Mace), 
published 1729, makes the tail of the great red 
dragon to be Simon Magus. Another expositor 
tells us that the woman in the 12th chapter ‘repre¬ 
sents the covenant of redemption; and the child to 
be brought forth, the righteousness provided by the 
covenant; that is, the destined means of counter¬ 
acting the power of the legal accuser or avenger— 
the means of delivering the sinner from a yoke 
even worse than that of Egyptian bondage.’ 

Fourthly, The principle of synchronisms has 
been largely adopted by inteqDreters since the days 
of Mede and Vitringa ; an explanation and defence 
of it being found in the Clavis Apocalyptica of the 
former. A scheme so ingenious has been followed 
by the majority of English expositors, especially 
by Faber. The same events, it is said, are repre¬ 
sented by a succession of symbols, the symbols 
being varied, while the things they signify are the 
same. Instead of the book being continuously pro¬ 
gressive, it is progressive and retrogressive through¬ 
out. The principle in question is connected with 
that interpretation which finds an epitome of his¬ 
tory in the book, and stands or falls with it. The 
series of visions is progressive; but as the events 
which the seer depicts are nearly the same, the 
progression is not historical, but prophetic-ideal. 
It is rhetorical and poetical; not a description of 
successive events. 

Fifthly, We cannot now enter into the desig¬ 
nations of time occurring in the Apocalypse. 
Those who take a day for a year have never proved 
the truth of their opinion. In prophecy a day 
means a day as elsewhere, unless the number be 
indefinite. This has been proved by Maitland, 
Stuart, and Davidson. Most numbers in the Re¬ 
velation should not be taken arithmetically, but 
indefinitely. They are employed as part of the 
poetic costume, and are borrowed from the O. T. 

Sixthly, In the 13th century began that peculiar 
exegesis which refers the book in part to heretics 
and sectaries. The Romish Church set the ex¬ 
ample. Innocent III., in rousing up the crusade, 
said that the Saracens were the true antichrist, 
Mohammed the false prophet, and 666 years the 
duration of his power. As the Church of Rome 
grew more corrupt, its opponents applied to it the 
descriptions of the book. The pope was identified 
with antichrist; and Rome papal with the great 
whore of Babylon. Since the Reformation, Pro¬ 
testants have usually found in the Revelation the 
papacy and its destruction. We need not say that 
the allusion is baseless. Protestant antipapal 
exegesis has as much foundation as Rome’s anti¬ 
heretic one. Thus Signor Pastorini explains the 
fifth trumpet (ix. 1-11) of the rise and progress of 
the Reformation. The star falling from heaven is 
Luther, who, renouncing his faith and vows, may 
be said to have fallen. When he opened the door 
of hell there issued forth a thick smoke, or a 
strong spirit of seduction which had been hatched 
in hell. A Protestant parallel to this is Elliott’s 
application of the beast in xiii. and xvii. to the 
succession of popes. 

X. The best book on the literature of the Apo¬ 
calypse is that of Liicke ( Versuch einer vollstdndi- 
gen Einleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannes , 
oder allgemeine Untersnchungen ueber die apoka- 
lyptische Litteratur ueberhaupt, and die Apokalypse 
des Johannes insbesondere. Ziveyte Auflage, Bonn 
1852). To this may be added Diisterdieck’s 


Kritisch exegetisches Handbicch ueber die Offen¬ 
barung Johanzzis , 1859, with the introductions of 
Bleek and De Wette. 

The best commentaries are those of Ziillig (1834, 
1840), De Wette (1848), Ewald (1828 and 1862), 
Diisterdieck (1S59), Bleek’s Lechires (1862), and 
Volkmar (1862). Some good remarks are con¬ 
tained in Reuss’s Histoire de la Theologie chretienne 
au siecle apostolique , i. 429, et seqq ., 2d ed. The 
most esteemed English works have been Lowman’s 
Commentary , Mecle’s Clavis with the commentary 
attached to it, and Woodhouse’s Commentary. Of 
more recent books, Stuart’s Commentary, that of 
Hooper, and Desprez’s Apocalypse Fulfilled , have 
their respective merits. The most pretentious is 
that of Elliott, 4 vols. 8vo, 5th edition, 1862, 
whose scheme is fundamentally erroneous. We 
regret to say that the observations prefixed to the 
Apocalypse, in the editions of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment published by Alford and Wordsworth, con¬ 
tribute nothing to the understanding of the book. 
—S. D. 

REVELATIONS, SPURIOUS [Apocrypha]. 
The Apocalyptic character, which is occupied in 
describing the future splendour of the Messianic 
kingdom and its historical relations, presents itself 
for the first time in the book of Daniel, which is 
thus characteristically distinguished from the former 
prophetical books. In the only prophetical book 
of the N. T., the Apocalypse of St. John, this 
idea is fully developed, and the several apocry¬ 
phal revelations are mere imitations, more or less 
happy, of these two canonical books, which fur¬ 
nished ideas to a numerous class of writers in the 
first ages of the Christian church. The principal 
spurious revelations extant have been published by 
Fabricius in his Cod. Pseudep. V. T., and Cod. 
Apoc. N. T.; and their character has been still 
more critically examined in recent times by Arch¬ 
bishop Laurence (who has added to their number), 
byNitzsche, Bleek, and others; and especially by Dr. 
Liicke, in his Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johan, 
and die gesammte apocalyptische Litteratur. To 
this interesting work we are in a great measure in¬ 
debted for much of the information contained in 
the present article. 

I. We shall first treat of the apocryphal reve¬ 
lations no longer extant, which are the following, 
viz.— 

1. The Apocalypse of Elias. 2. The Apoca¬ 
lypse of Zephaniah. 3. The Apocalypse of Ze- 
chariah. 4. The Apocalypse of Adam. 5. The 
Apocalypse of Abraham. 6. The Apocalypse of 
Moses. 7. The Prophecies of Hystaspes. 8. The 
Apocalypse of Peter. 9. The Apocalypse of Paul. 
10. The Apocalypse of Cerinthus. 11. The Apo¬ 
calypse of Thomas. 12. The Apocalypse of the 
proto-martyr Stephen. 

The first three are referred to by St. Jerome 
[Ep. ad Pammach.), and cited as lost apocryphal 
books in an ancient MS. of the Scriptures in the 
Coislinian Collection (ed. Montfaucon, p. 194). 
The Apocalypse of Adam, and that of Abrahazn , 
are cited by Epiphanius {Ilceres. xxxi. 8) as Gnostic 
productions. The Apocalypse of Moses, mentioned 
by Syncellus ( Chronog .) and Cedrenus [Comp. 
P/ist.), fragments of which have been published 
by Fabricius (ut sup?'a ), is conjectured by Grotius 
to have been a forgery of one of the ancient Chris¬ 
tians. 
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The Prophecies of Hystaspes were in use among 
the Christians in the 2d century. This was ap¬ 
parently a pagan production, but is cited by Justin 
Martyr, in his Apology , as agreeing with the Si¬ 
bylline oracles in predicting the destruction of the 
world by fire. Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, vi.) 
and Lactantius (Instit. vii. 15) also cite passages 
from these prophecies, which bear a decidedly 
Christian character. 

The Apocalypse of Peter is mentioned by Euse¬ 
bius (Hist. Eccles ., iii. 3. 25), and was cited by 
Clement of Alexandria, in his Adumbrations , now 
lost (Euseb. /. c., vi. 14). Some fragments of it 
have, however, been preserved by Clement, in his 
Selections from the lost Prophecies of Theodotus the 
Gnostic , and are published in Grabe’s Spicilegium 
(vol. i. p. 74, seq.) From these we can barely 
collect that this Apocalypse contained some melan¬ 
choly prognostications, which seem to be directed 
against the Jews, and to refer to the destruction of 
their city and nation. This work is cited as extant 
in the ancient fragment of the canon published by 
Muratori, with this proviso, * Apocalypsis Johannis 
et Petri tantum recipimus; quam quidam ex nostris 
legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ Eusebius designates it at 
one time as ‘spurious,’ and at another as ‘here¬ 
tical.’ From a circumstance mentioned by Sozo- 
men (Hist. Eccles., vii. 19)—viz., that it was read 
in some churches in Palestine on all Fridays in the 
year down to the 5th century—Liicke infers that 
it was a Jewish-Christian production (of the 2d 
century), and of the same family with the Preaching 
of Peter. It is uncertain whether this work is the 
same that is read by the Copts among what they 
call the apocryphal books of Peter. There was also 
a work under the name of the Apocalypse of Peter 
by his Disciple Clement, an account of which was 
transmitted to Pope Honorius by Jacob, bishop 
of Acre in the 13th century, written in the Sara¬ 
cenic language ; but this has been conjectured to 
be a later work, originating in the time of the 
Crusades. 

In the ancient Latin stichometry in Cotelerius 
(Apostolic Fathers ), the Apocalypse of Peter is 
said to contain 2070 stichs, and that of John 1200. 
It is cited as an apocryphal book in the Indiculus 
Scripturarum after the Quastiones of Anastasius 
of Nicsea, together with the Apocalypse of Ezar 
and that of Paul. There is in the Bodleian Lib¬ 
rary a MS. of an Arabic Apocalypse of Peter, of 
which Nicoll has furnished an extract in his cata¬ 
logue, and which may possibly be a translation of 
the Greek Apocalypse. 

The Apocalypse of St. Paid is mentioned by 
Augustine (Tract. 98 in Ev. Joan.), who asserts 
that it abounds in fables, and was an invention 
to which occasion was furnished by 2 Cor. xii. 
2-4. This appears from Epiphanius (Hares. 
xxxviii. 2) to have been an anti-Jewish Gnostic 
production, and to be identical with the avci( 3 a- 
tlk6v of Paul, used only by the anti-Jewish sect 
of Gnostics called Cainites. It is said by Sozo- 
men (Hist. Eccles., vii. 19) to have been held in 
great esteem. It was also known to Theophylact 
and CEcumenius (on 2 Cor. xii. 4), and to Nice- 
phorus in the 9th century (Can. 3, 4). Whether 
this is the same work which Du Pin (Prolog. 
and Canon) says is still extant among the Copts 
is rendered more than doubtful by Fabricius 
(Cod. Apoc., ii. p. 954) and Grabe (Spicileg., i. 
p. 85). The Revelation of St. Paul, contained in 


an Oxford MS., is shown by Grube (/. c.) to be 
a much later work. Theodosius of Alexandria 
(’ EpcoTrj/jLCLTa irepi TrpoacodLcov) says that the Apo¬ 
calypse of St. Paul is not a work of the apostle, 
but of Paul of Samosata, from whom the Pauli- 
cians derived their name. The Revelation of Paul 
is one of the spurious works condemned by Pope 
Gelasius, together with the Revelations of St. 
Thomas and St. Stephen. 

The Apocalypse of Cerinlhus is mentioned by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles., iii. 28), and by Theodoret 
(Fab. Hceret., ii. 3). Eusebius describes it as a 
revelation of an earthly and sensual kingdom of 
Christ, according to the heresy of the Chiliasts. 

Of the Revelations of St. Thomas and St. 
Stephen we know nothing beyond their condem¬ 
nation by Pope Gelasius, except that Sixtus of 
Sienna observes, that according to Serapion they 
were held in great repute by the Manichees; but 
in the works of Serapion which we now possess 
there is no allusion to this. There is, however, an 
unpublished MS. of Serapion in the Hamburg 
Library, which is supposed to contain a more com¬ 
plete copy of his work. 

II. We now proceed to treat of the extant spu¬ 
rious Revelations. 

The Ascension and the Vision of Isaiaii 
('AvapaTiKdv Kal " Opacns 'Hctcllov), although for a 
long time lost to the world, was a work well 
known to the ancients, as is indicated by the 
allusions of Justin Martyr, Origen, Tertullian, 
and Epiphanius. The first of these writers (Dial, 
c. Tryph., ed. Par., p. 349) refers to the account 
therein contained of the death of Isaiah, who ‘ was 
sawn asunder with a wooden saw ;’ a fact, he 
adds, ‘ which was removed by the Jews from the 
sacred text.’ Tertullian also (De Patientid) among 
other examples from Scripture, refers to the same 
event; and in the next (the 3d) century Origen 
(Epist. ad African.), after stating that the Jews 
were accustomed to remove many things from 
the knowledge of the people, which they neverthe¬ 
less preserved in apocryphal or secret writings, 
adduces as an example the death of Isaiah, ‘ who 
was sazvn asunder, as stated in a certain apocry¬ 
phal writing, which the Jews perhaps corrupted 
in order to throw discredit on the whole.’ In his 
Comm, in Malt, he refers to the same events, ob¬ 
serving, that if this apocryphal work is not of 
sufficient authority to establish the account of the 
prophet’s martyrdom, it should be believed upon 
the testimony borne to that work by the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Iieb. xi. 37) ; in 
the same manner as the account of the death of 
Zechariah should be credited upon the testimony 
borne by our Saviour to a writing not found in 
the common and published books (koIvois koX dedrj- 
p.€vp.evois (3 l(3\Lois), but probably in an apocryphal 
work. Origen cites a passage from the apocryphal 
account of the martyrdom of Isaiah, in one of his 
Homilies (ed. De la Rue, vol. iii. p. 108). The 
Apostolical Constitutions also refer to the apocry¬ 
phal books of Moses, Enoch, Adam, and Isaiah , 
as writings of some antiquity. 

The first writer, however, who mentions the 
Ascension of Isaiah by name is Epiphanius, in the 
4th century, who observes (Hares, xl.) that the 
apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah was adduced by the 
Archonites in support of their opinions respecting 
the seven heavens and their archons or ruling 
angels, as well as by the Egyptian Iiieracas and 
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his followers in confirmation of their heretical 
opinions respecting the Holy Spirit, at the same 
time citing the passage from the ’A va(3ariK6v to 
which they refer ( Ascens. of Isaiah , ix. 27, 32-36 ; 
xi. 32, 33). Jerome also (in Esau lxiv. 4) ex¬ 
pressly names the work, asserting it to be an apo¬ 
cryphal production, originating in a passage in the 
N. T. (1 Cor. ii. 9). St. Ambrose (Opp., i. p. 
1124) cites a passage contained in it, but only as a 
traditionary report, * plerique ferunt’ (Ascens. Is., 
v. 4-8) ; and the author of the Imperfect Work on 
Matt., a work of the 5th century erroneously attri¬ 
buted to St. Chrysostom (Chrysost., Opp., horn. 1 .), 
evidently cites a passage from the same work 
(Ascens., i. 1, etc.) After this period all trace of 
the book is lost until the nth century, when Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus informs us that the Messalian 
heretics made use of that ‘ abominable pseudepi- 
graphal work, the Vision of Isaiah .' 1 It was also 
used (most probably in a Latin version) by the 
Cathari in the West (P. Moneta, Adv. Catharos , 
ed. Rich, p. 218). The Vision of Isaiah is also 
named in a catalogue of canonical and apocryphal 
books in a Paris MS. (No. 1789), after the Qucest. 
et Resp. of Anastasius (Cotelerius, P. P. Apost., i. 
pp. 197, 349). Sixtus of Sienna (Bibl. Sanct., 1566) 
states that the Vision of Isaiah, as distinct from 
the Anavasis (as he calls it), had been printed at 
Venice. Referring to this last publication, the 
late Archbishop Laurence observes that he had 
hoped to find in some bibliographical work a fur¬ 
ther notice of it, but that he had searched in vain ; 
concluding at the same time that it must have been 
a publication extracted from the Ascension of 
Isaiah, or a Latin translation of the Vision, as the 
title of it given by Sixtus was, * Visio admirabilis 
Esaioe prophetse in raptu mantis, quae divinae 
Trinitatis arcana, et lapsi generis humani redemp- 
tionem continet.’ Dr. Laurence observes also that 
the mode of Isaiah’s death is further in accordance 
with a Jewish tradition recorded in the Talmud 
(Tract Jebammoth, iv.); and he supposes that Mo¬ 
hammed may have founded his own journey through 
seven different heavens on this same apocryphal 
work. He shows at the same time, by an extract 
from the Raboth, that the same idea of the precise 
number of seve?i heavens accorded with the Jewish 
creed. 

There appeared now to be little hopes of re¬ 
covering the lost Ascension of Isaiah, when Dr. 
Laurence (then Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford) had the good fortune 
to purchase from a bookseller in Drury Lane an 
Ethiopic MS. containing the identical book, to¬ 
gether with the canonical book of Isaiah and the 
fourth (called in the Ethiopic the first ) book of 
Esdras. It is entitled the Ascension of the Pro¬ 
phet Isaiah, the first five chapters containing the 
martyrdom, and the six last (for it is divided in 
the MS. into chapters and verses) the Ascension 
or Vision of Isaiah. At the end of the canonical 
book are the words, ‘ Here ends the Prophet 
Isaiah after which follows * The Ascension,’ etc., 
concluding with the words, * Here ends Isaiah 
the Prophet, with his Ascension.’ Then follows 
a postscript, from which it appears that it was 
transcribed for a priest named Aaron, at the cost 
of a piece of fine cloth, twelve measures long 
and four broad. The Ascension of Isaiah was 
published by Dr. Laurence at Oxford in 1819, 
with a new Latin and an English version. This 


discoveiy was first applied to the illustration of 
Scripture by Dr. Gesenius (Comm, on Isaiah). 
Sometime afterwards the indefatigable Dr. An¬ 
gelo Mai (Nova Collect. Script. Vet. e Vat. Codd ., 
Rom. 1828) published two Latin fragments as 
an appendix to his Sermon. Avian. Fragment. 
Antiquiss ., which he conjectured to be portions 
of some ancient apocryphal writings. Niebuhr, 
however, perceived them to be fragments of the 
Ascension and Vision of Isaiah ; and Dr. Nitzsche 
(Nachweisicng zweyer Bruchstiicke , etc., in the 
Theolog. Stud, tend Kritik. 1830) was enabled to 
compare them with the two corresponding por¬ 
tions (ii. 14-iii. 12; vii. 1-19) of the Ethiopic 
version. Finally, in consequence of the more 
complete notice of the Venetian edition of the 
Latin version given by Panzer (Annal. Typog., 
viii. p. 473), Dr. Gieseler had a strict search made 
for it, which was eventually crowned with suc¬ 
cess, a copy being discovered in the Library at 
Munich. This work, the date of whose impression 
was 1522, contained also the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
and the Letter of Lenlulus to the Roman Senate. 
The Latin version contains the Vision only, cor¬ 
responding to the last seven chapters of the Ethi¬ 
opic version. 

The subject of the first part is the martyrdom 
of Isaiah, who is here said to have been sawn 
asunder in consequence of the visions which he 
related to Hezekiah, in the twenty-sixth year of 
the reign of that monarch, and which are recorded 
in the first four chapters. These relate princi¬ 
pally to the coming of ‘Jesus Christ the Lord’ 
from the seventh heaven ; his being changed into 
the form of a man; the preaching of his twelve 
apostles ; his final rejection and suspension on a 
tree, in company with the workers of iniquity, 
on the day before the sabbath ; the spread of the 
Christian doctrine; the last judgment; and his 
return to the seventh heaven. Before this, how¬ 
ever, the arch-fiend Berial is to descend on earth, 
in the form of an impious monarch, the murde 7 ‘cr 
of his mother, where, after his image is worshipped 
in every city for three years, seven months, and 
twenty-seven days, he and his powers are to be 
dragged into Gehenna. 

The second portion of the work gives a prolix 
account of the prophet’s ascent through seven 
heavens, each more resplendent and more glorious 
than the other. It contains distinct prophetical 
allusions to the miraculous birth of Christ of the 
Virgin Mary at Bethlehem ; his crucifixion, re¬ 
surrection, and ascension ; and the worship of ‘ the 
Father, his beloved Christ, and the Holy Spirit.’ 
The mode of the prophet’s own death is also an¬ 
nounced to him. The whole work, observes its 
learned translator, is * singularly characterised by 
simplicity of narration, by occasional sublimity of 
description, and by richness as well as vigour of 
imagination.’ Dr. Laurence conceives that the 
writer had no design of imposing upon the world 
a spurious production of his own as that of the 
prophet, but rather of composing a work, avow¬ 
edly fictitious, but accommodated to the character, 
and consistent with the prophecies, of him to 
whom it is ascribed. 

As to the age of this work, Dr. Laurence sup¬ 
poses, from the obvious reference to Nero, and the 
period of three years, seven months, and twenty- 
seven days, and again of three hundred and thirty- 
two days, after which Berial was to be dragged to 
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Gehenna, that the work was written after the death 
of Nero (which took place on the 9th June a.d. 
68), but before the close of the year 69. Liicke, 
however, looks upon these numbers as purely arbi¬ 
trary and apocalyptical, and maintains that the 
dogmatical character of the work, the allusion to 
the corruptions of the church, the absence of all 
reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
Chiliastic view, all point to a later period. All 
that can be considered as certain respecting its date 
is, that the first portion was extant before the time 
of Origen, and the whole before Epiphanius. It 
has been doubted whether the work does not con¬ 
sist of two independent productions, which were 
afterwards united into one, as in the Ethiopic ver¬ 
sion ; but this is a question impossible to decide in 
the absence of the original. The Latin fragments 
discovered by Mai correspond literally with the 
Ethiopic, while they not only differ from the Vene¬ 
tian edition in single phrases, but the latter con¬ 
tains passages so striking as to induce the supposi¬ 
tion that it is derived from a later recension of the 
original text. 

The author was evidently a Jewish Christian, as 
appears from the use made of the Talmudical 
legend already referred to, as well as by his re¬ 
presenting the false accuser of Isaiah as a Samaritan. 
The work also abounds in Gnostic, Valentinian, 
and Ophitic notions, such as the account of the 
seven heavens, and the presiding angels of the first 
five, the gradual transmutation of Christ until his 
envelopment in the human form, and finally the 
docetic conception of his history on earth. All 
this has induced Liicke {lit supra ) to consider the 
whole to be a Gnostic production of the 2d or 
3d century, of which, however, the martyrdom 
was first written. Dr. Laurence finds so strong a 
resemblance between the account of the seven 
heavens here, and in the Testament of Levi 
(Twelve Patriarchs), that he suspects the latter to 
‘ betray a little plagiarism.’ If this learned divine 
were right in his conjecture respecting the early 
age of this production, it would doubtless afford an 
additional testimony (if such were wanting) to the 
antiquity of the belief in the miraculous conception 
and the proper deity of Jesus, who is here called 
the Beloved, the Lord, the Lord God, and the 
Lord Christ. In respect, however, to another pas¬ 
sage, in which the Son and Holy Spirit are repre¬ 
sented as worshipping God, the learned prelate 
truly observes that this takes place only in the 
character of angels, which they had assumed. 

Dr. Liicke observes that the drapery only of the 
apocalyptic element of this work is Jewish, the 
internal character being altogether Christian. But 
in both form and substance there is an evident imi¬ 
tation, if not of the Apocalypse of St. John, at 
least of the book of Daniel and of the Sibylline 
oracles. The use of the canonical Apocalypse 
Liicke (/. c., sec. 16) considers to be undeniable in 
viii. 45 (comp. Rev. xxii. 8, 9; vii. 21-23 ; Rev. 
xix. 10). 

Of the ancient Greek poems called the Sibyl¬ 
line Oracles (written in hexameter verse), there 
was formerly a considerable number in use, of 
which but few have descended to our times. 
Servius, in the 5th century, mentions a hundred 
books ( sermones , X6yoi) ; and Suidas, who lived 
most probably in the nth, speaks of twenty- 
four books of the Chaldtean sibyls alone. But 


eight only were known to the moderns, until the 
recent discoveries of Angelo Mai, who has re¬ 
covered and published an eleventh, twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, and fourteenth book from palimpsests in 
the Ambrosian and Vatican libraries {Script. Vet. 
Nov. Collect ., vol. iii. p. 3). The first eight books 
have been shown to be the compositions of various 
writers from the commencement of the 2d cen¬ 
tury b.c. to a.d. 500. Of these, the earliest in point 
of date is supposed to be the third book , contain¬ 
ing a series of connected predictions written by an 
Alexandrian Jew in the time of the Maccabees, 
but containing heathen poems of a still earlier 
period. The subject is continued by another 
Alexandrian Jew, who lived about forty years 
before the Christian era. Notwithstanding the 
later Christian interpolations by which this docu¬ 
ment has been disfigured, it forms a valuable col¬ 
lection of Sibylline oracles respecting the Messiah, 
anterior to the Christian era. It concludes with 
another addition, written partly in the 3d century 
and partly at a still later period. But before this 
period, the fourth and fifth books come in, the 
former of which was written by a Christian about 
a.d. 80; the latter consists of several predictions 
from various authors, principally Egyptians, one of 
whom was an Alexandrian Jew, who wrote in the 
middle of the 2d century; another portion is 
by a Jew in Asia Minor, about A.D. 20 ; and cer¬ 
tain parts by another Jewish author, about A.D. 
70. But the whole book in its present form pro¬ 
ceeds most probably from the Jewish Christians 
residing at Memphis in the commencement of 
Adrian’s reign, who collected the greater portion 
of the oracles of the first part, and united them to 
the third and fourth books. At least the whole 
three books were formed into one collection in the 
middle of the 2d century, and ascribed to one 
and the same sibyl. But at the close of the next 
century these books were completely separated, 
and were, together with the subsequent books then 
written (sixth, seventh, and eighth), each attributed 
to a distinct prophetess. Of these, the earliest in 
point of date is the eighth book, part of which was 
composed about a.d. 170-180, and the entire 
finished at the end of the 3d century, when it 
was united with the others, as we learn from Lac- 
tantius. The seventh book , separate from its later 
interpolations, was composed by a Judaizing Chris¬ 
tian in the 3d century. The sixth book appears 
to have been written at the close of this century by 
a Christian, for he speaks of Christ as the second 
Adam. That part called the Acrostics was con¬ 
structed in the 4th century from earlier Sibyl¬ 
line verses. Some portions of the eighth book were 
probably written at this period, and" introduced at 
a still later among the Sibylline oracles. The latest 
of all are the first and second books , written by one 
and the same author, who lived in the West in the 
middle of the 5th century. 

Of this motley group the chief portions only are 
of an apocalyptic character, others being purely 
epic, or in the form of hymns. The sibyl, as the 
oracle of God, predicts the destruction of paganism 
in its wars on both Judaism and Christianity. To 
this is annexed the apocalyptic consolation and 
encouragement to the sufferer and oppressed among 
God’s people. The poetic interest, which is a 
characteristic of apocalyptic composition, both 
Jewish and Christian, is not lost sight of. 

There have been three distinct periods traced in 
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respect to the Sibylline Revelations. The first is 
the Jewish, commencing at the Maccabaean period. 
This, observes Liicke, ‘belongs to the cycle of 
Daniel’s Apocalypse.’ The second period is the 
Jewish Christian, having a special relation to the 
antichristian character of the persecuting Nero, 
with an admixture of Chiliastic elements. The 
third period is free from Chiliasm, and belongs 
to the Christian character of the 3d century, 
embracing a species of universal history in the 
Sibylline form, concluding with the end of all 
things at the final judgment. 

It is impossible to deny the resemblance between 
the Apocalypse of John and the Sibylline poems 
of the second period. ‘ Besides the Chiliastic ele¬ 
ments, and the reference to the return of Nero, it 
is common to both that the destruction of Rome 
forms the grand crisis of their predictions, and 
that letters and cyphers are symbolically employed. 
But, on the other hand, what a difference! The 
Sibylline oracles are characterised by a dry, mono¬ 
tonous series of mere predictions, threatenings, and 
promises; while the Apocalypse of John presents 
us with an all'but dramatic development of the 
kingdom of God in a living picture. The most im¬ 
portant portion for comparison with the Apocalypse 
is the contemporary first oracle of the fourth book. 
The later pieces of this kind may have stood in 
conscious relation with the Apocalypse, but this is 
incapable of proof’ (Liicke, ut supra). 

The books discovered by Angelo Mai are much 
of the same character with the former, but have 
less of the religious element. The eleventh book 
contains a statement of Jewish, Greek, Macedo¬ 
nian, and Egyptian history, from the Deluge to 
Julius Caesar. There are some single passages 
which resemble the third book, but the author was 
a different person, and was probably a Jew, who 
lived a short time before the Christian era. 

The twelfth book resembles the fifth in its com¬ 
mencement, and contains the same series of Roman 
emperors from Augustus, under whose reign the 
appearance of Christ is prominently brought for¬ 
ward. This series, which in the third book ended 
with Hadrian, here proceeds as far as Alexander 
Severus, passing over Sulpicius Severus. Its 
Christian origin is beyond question, and it may 
have been written after the death of Severus, A. D. 
222. 

The thirteenth book narrates, in the Sibylline 
form, the wars of the Romans in the East to the 
middle of the 3d century, probably commencing 
where the former had ended. It is observable 
that the author alludes to the mathematical fame 
of Bostra. 

The most prominent feature of the fourteenth 
book is the destruction and rebuilding of the city 
of Rome, which is provisioned for a whole year 
in expectation of a long period of adversity; the 
last prince of the Latin race appears and departs, 
after whom comes a royal race of long duration. 
The whole narration points to the period of the 
migration and downfall of the Western Empire. 
The author doubtless was a Christian of the 5th 
century. 

The book called the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs is an ancient apocryphal 
work (founded most probably on Gen. xlix. 1, 
seq.\ in which the twelve sons of Jacob are repre¬ 
sented as delivering their dying predictions and 


precepts to their posterity. If we are to credit the 
authority of a manuscript in the Bodleian library, 
this work was originally written in Hebrew, and 
translated into Greek by St. Chrysostom. But 
Dr. Grabe, who first adduced this testimony, con¬ 
siders it very doubtful. The author of the Latin 
version (from the Greek) was Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln in the 13th century, with the 
assistance of a Greek named Nicholas, abbot of 
St. Albans. The bishop’s attention was first 
directed to it by Archdeacon John de Basingstoke, 
who had seen the work during his studies at 
Athens. This version, which was first printed 
from very incorrect copies in 1483, and afterwards 
in 1532 and 1549, was reprinted in the Orthodoxo- 
grapha of Grynseus, and in the Bibliotheca Patrum. 
A few specimens of the original were printed at 
various times by Cotelerius (Not. in Script. Aposiol.), 
Gale ( Annot. in Jamblich .), and Wharton (A no¬ 
tarise m) ; but it was reserved for the learned Dr. 
Grabe to give the entire work in the original 
Greek, in 1699, from a Cambridge manuscript on 
vellum (the identical MS. used by Robert of Lin¬ 
coln for his translation), a copy of which was 
made for him by the learned Dr. John Mill, who 
collated it with a manuscript on paper in the 
Bodleian, written A.D. 1268, and annexed to it 
various readings from other manuscripts. Dr. 
Grabe was the person who first divided the work 
into chapters or paragraphs, with numbers pre¬ 
fixed. He added some valuable notes, which, 
with the originals, were republished by Fabricius 
in his Cod. Pseudep. V. T. 

This work contains many beautiful passages, 
and, while its form is that of a pretended pro¬ 
phecy, bears indirect testimony to the facts and 
books of the N. T. ; the nativity, crucifixion, resur¬ 
rection, ascension, and unblemished character of 
Jesus—ascribing to him such titles as evidently 
show that his divinity was fully recognised. The 
author testifies also to the canonical authority of 
the Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and seems especially to allude to the four Gospels. 
The age of this apocryphal work is, therefore, of 
considerable importance in sacred criticism. 

Mr. William Whiston, who has given an Eng¬ 
lish translation of this work in his Authentic 
Records , considers it to be a genuine production, 
and one of the concealed (as he interprets the 
word apocryphal) books of the O. T., maintaining 
that if this and the book of Enoch were not 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem (which 
he holds to be a wild notion), they are of neces¬ 
sity genuine and divine. Cave [Hist. Liter.) was 
at first disposed to place the work in the year 
A.D. 192, but he subsequently regarded it as more 
probably written near the commencement of the 
2d century. That the work was extant in the 
time of Origen appears from his observation: 
‘ We find the like sentiment in another little book, 
called the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs , 
although it is not in the canon,’ viz., that by sin¬ 
ners are to be understood the angels of Satan 
{Honiil. in fos. comp, with Testament. Reuben., 
sec. 3). Jerome also observes that there had 
been forged revelations of all the patriarchs and 
prophets. Tertullian has also been supposed to 
refer to it. It is cited by Procopius of Gaza, 
about A.D. 520; and in the Sticho?netry of Nice- 
phorus (about A.D. 800) it is said to contain in the 
Greek 5100, and in the Latin 4800, stichs or 
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verses [Verse]. Dr. Dodwell, from its Hellen¬ 
istic character, ascribes it to the 1st century. The 
recent investigations of Dr. Nitzsche {Be Tcsta- 
mentis duodecim Pairiarcharnm, Wittenb. 1810), 
however, seem to leave no doubt of its having been 
the work of a Jewish Christian, about the begin¬ 
ning of the 2d century. The design, of the writer 
was evidently to convert the twelve tribes to the 
Christian faith. For this object are introduced 
the apocalyptic elements. The time of Christ’s 
appearance is predicted. The Messiah is repre¬ 
sented as both priest and king, and with this view 
characterised as equally sprung from the tribes of 
Judah and Levi. He is to appear, after many 
calamities, as the common Saviour of Jews and 
Gentiles. It also contains revelations purely Chris¬ 
tian, as the everlasting reign of Christ, the general 
resurrection, and the last judgment. The Apoca¬ 
lypse of John is referred to, if not expressly cited ; 
and the apocalyptical portions have evidently this 
for their groundwork, together with the book of 
Daniel, and that of Enoch, which is expressly 
cited as a work of authority (Levi, 2.; Naphthali, 
5), and is consequently an earlier production. 
There was an altered and interpolated English 
translation of this book, published (as a genuine 
work of the twelve patriarchs) in Bristol by Richard 
Day, in 1813. 

The Fourth Book of Ezra. [Esdras.] 

The ancient romantic fiction, entitled the Shep¬ 
herd of PIermas, is not without its apocalyptic 
elements. These, however, are confined to book 
i. 3, 4; but they are destitute of signification or 
originality [PIermas]. 

The Book of Enoch is one of the most curious 
of the spurious revelations, resembling in its out¬ 
ward form both the book of Daniel and the Apo¬ 
calypse ; but it is uncertain whether this latter 
work or the book of Enoch was first written 
[Enoch]. 

There was an Apocryphal Revelation of 
St. John extant in the time of Theodosius the 
Grammarian, the only one of the ancients who 
mentions it, and who calls it a pseudepigraphal 
book. It was not known what had become of it, 
until the identical work was recently published 
from a Vatican as well as a Vienna manuscript, 
by Birch, in his Auctarmm , under the title of 
4 The Apocalypse of the Holy Apostle and Evan¬ 
gelist John the Divine.’ From the silence of the 
ancients respecting this work, it could scarcely 
have been written before the 3d or 4th century. 
Liicke has pointed out other internal marks of a 
later age, as, for instance, the mention of incense , 
which he observes first came into use in the Chris¬ 
tian Church after the 4th century (although here 
the author of the spurious book may have taken 
his idea from Rev. v. 8; viii. 3); also of images 
and rich crosses , which were not in use before the 
‘4th and 5th centuries.’ The name patriarchy 
applied here to a dignitary in the church, belongs 
to the same age. The time in which Theodosius 
himself lived is not certainly known, but he cannot 
be placed earlier than the 5th century, which 
Liicke conceives to be the most probable age of 
the work itself. Regarding the object and occa¬ 
sion of the work (which is a rather servile imitation 
of the genuine Apocalypse), in consequence of the 
absence of dates and of internal characteristics, 


there are no certain indications. Birch’s text, as 
well as his manuscripts, abound in errors; but 
Philo has collated two Paris manuscripts for his 
intended edition (see his Acta Thornes, Prolog, p. 
lxxxiii.) Assemann [BibliotJi. Orient ., tom. iii. 
pt. i. p. 282) states that there is an Arabic version 
among the Vatican MSS.—W. W. 

REZEPH (PJV*1I; Sept. 'Pa (pis; ' Pa(pe 0 ), a city 

which occurs among those subdued by the As¬ 
syrians (2 Kings xix. 12 ; Is. xxxvii. 12). It is 
supposed to be the same that Ptolemy mentions 
under the name of 'PrjocKpa, as a city of Palmyrene 
( Geog. v. 15. 24); and this again is possibly the 
same with the Rasapha which Abulfeda places at 
nearly a day’s journey west of the Euphrates. 

REZIN (pin ; Sept. 'Paaaeribv; PafcV). 1. The 

last king of Damascene-Syria, slain bv Tiglath- 
pileser (2 Kings xv. 37 ; xvi. 5-10; Is. vii. 1; viii. 
4-7) [Damascus]. 2. One of the families of the 
Nethinim [Nethinim]. 

REZON (jin, prince; Sept. ’E£oc b/x] Alex. 

'Paftw), an officer of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
who established the independence of Damascus, 
and made it the seat of the kingdom of Damascene- 
Syria, so often mentioned in the history of the He- 
brew kingdoms (1 Kings xi. 23, 24) [Damascus]. 

RHEGIUM ('Prjyioi'), a city on the coast of 
Italy, near its south-western extremity, opposite 
Messina in Sicily (Acts xxviii. 13). It is now 
called Reggio, and is the capital of Calabria. 

RPIENFERD, Jakob, was born at Mulheim 
on the Rhine, 15th August 1654. lie was suc¬ 
cessively rector of the Latin School and professor 
of Oriental languages in the university of Franeker, 
where he died 7th November 1712. Besides edit¬ 
ing a Syntagma of dissertations by different writers, 
Be Stylo Novi Testamenti , 4to, 1701, he published 
several learned dissertations. These have been 
collected and issued in one vol. 4to, with a preface 
by D. Mill, and an Oratio Funebris by Professor 
Andala, under the title Jac. Rhenferdi Opera 
Philologica , dissertationibns exquisitissimi Argu- 
menti Constantia , Traj. Rhen. 1722. Besides dis¬ 
cussing such Biblical subjects as the style of the 
Apocalypse, the meaning of the phrase 6 albv 6 
/xiWoiv in the N. T., the meaning of several pas¬ 
sages in the N. T., the author treats largely on 
points of Jewish literature and archaeology, and 
takes up the subject of the Palmyrene and Phoe¬ 
nician dialects* and other points of interest to 
Oriental scholars.—W. L. A. 

RHESA ( P^crd), the father of Joanna in the 
genealogy of our Lord (Luke iii. 27) [Joanna]. 

RFIODA ( P 68 rj, 1. e., Rose), a servant-maid 
mentioned in Acts xii. 13. 

RPIODES ('P 65 os), an island in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, near the coast of Asia Minor, celebrated 
from the remotest antiquity as the seat of com¬ 
merce, navigation, literature, and the arts, famous 
during the middle ages as the residence of the 
knights of St. John, but now reduced to a state of 
abject poverty by the devastations of war and the 
tyranny and rapacity of its Turkish rulers. It is 
of a triangular form, about forty-four leagues in 
circumference, twenty leagues long from north to 
south, and about six broad. In the centre is a 
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lofty mountain named Artemira, which commands 
a view of the whole island ; of the elevated coast 
of Carmania on the north; the Archipelago, studded 
with numerous islands, on the north-west; Mount 
Ida, veiled in clouds, on the south-west; and the 
wide expanse of waters that wash the shores of 
Africa on the south and south-east. It was famed 
in ancient times, and is still celebrated, for its de¬ 
lightful climate and the fertility of its soil. The 
gardens are filled with delicious fruit, every gale is 
scented with the most powerful fragrance wafted 
from the groves of orange and citron trees, and the 
numberless aromatic herbs exhale such a profusion 
of the richest odours, that the whole atmosphere 
seems impregnated with spicy perfume. It is 
well watered by the river Candura, and numerous 
smaller streams and rivulets that spring from the 
shady sides of Mount Artemira. It contains two 
cities—Rhodes, the capital, inhabited chiefly by 
Turks, and a small number of Jews; and the 
ancient Lindus, now reduced to a hamlet, peopled 
by Greeks, who are almost all engaged in com¬ 
merce. Besides these, there are five villages occu¬ 
pied by Turks and a small number of Jews; and 
five towns and forty-one villages inhabited by 
Greeks. The whole population was estimated by 
Savery at 36,500; but Turner, a later traveller, 
estimates them only at 20,000, of whom 14,000 
were Greeks and 6000 Turks, with a small mix¬ 
ture of Jews residing chiefly in the capital. 

St. Paul appears to have visited Rhodes while 
on his journey to Jerusalem, a.d. 58 (Acts xxi. 1). 
It was then under the power of the Romans, under 
whom, however, it enjoyed a considerable measure 
of independence. 

The vSept. translators place the Rhodians among 
the children of Javan (Gen. x. 4), and in this they 
are followed by Eusebius, Jerome, and Isidore; 
but Bochart maintains that the Rhodians are too 
modern to have been planted there by any im¬ 
mediate son of Javan, and considers that Moses 
rather intended the Gauls on the Mediterranean 
towards the mouth of the Rhone, near Marseilles, 
where there was a district called Rhodanusia, and 
a city of the same name. They also render Ezek. 
xxvii. 15, ‘children of the Rhodians,’ instead of, 
as in the Idebrew, ‘children of Dedan.’ Calmet 
considers it probable that here they read * children 
of Redan or Rodan,’ but that in Gen. x. 4 they 
read ‘ Dedan,’ as in the Hebrew. (Ross, Reisen 
auf d. Griech. Justin, iii. 70-113; Coronelli, /so¬ 
lan cli Rodi Geografica ; Clarke’s Travels; Turner’s 
Journal; Schubert’s Reise ins Morgenl.) —G. M. B. 

RPIODON ( p65ov ), signifying ‘ rose,’ occurs 
only in the apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus 
and the Book of Wisdom (Ecclus. xxiv. 14 ; xxxix. 
13 ; 1 . 8 ; Wisdom xi. 8). 

The rose, though so seldom referred to in the 
writings of the Jews, is indigenous in some parts 
of Palestine (see Monro, as quoted by Kitto in the 
Physical History of Palestine; Rosenmiiller, Bib. 
Pot., p. 144, E. T.) Burckhardt was struck with 
the number of rose-trees which he found among the 
ruins of Bozra beyond the Jordan. That the rose 
was cultivated in Damascus is well known ; indeed, 
one species is named Rosa Damascetia from being 
supposed to be indigenous there (Kitto, /. c ., p. 
cclxxxiv.) 

It is possible, however, that the common rose 
may not be the plant meant in the above passages 


of Ecclesiasticus, and that the name rkodon may 
have been used in a general sense, so as to include 
some rose-like plants. We have an instance ol 
this, indeed, in the oleander, of which rhododen¬ 
dron, or rose-tree, was one of the ancient names, 
and rhododaphne another. The former name is 
now applied to a very different genus of plants, but 
laurier-rose, the French translation of rhododaphne, 
is still the common name in France of the plant 
which used to be called rose-bay in this country, 
but which is now commonly called oleander. Its 
long and narrow leaves are like some kinds of wil¬ 
lows, and in their hue and leathery consistence 
have some resemblance to the bay-tree, while in 
its rich inflorescence it may most aptly be compared 
to the rose. The oleander is well known to be 



common in the south of Europe, by the sides of 
rivers and torrents; also in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and the north of India; and nothing can 
be conceived more beautiful than the rivulets at 
the foot of the mountains, with their banks lined 
with thickets of oleanders, crowned with large 
bunches of roseate coloured flowers. Most travel¬ 
lers in Palestine have been struck with the beauty 
of this plant. Such a plant could hardly escape 
reference, and therefore we are inclined to think 
that it is alluded to in the book of Ecclesiasticus 
by the name podov. If this should not be con¬ 
sidered sufficiently near to rhododaphne and rhodo¬ 
dendron, we may state, that in Arabic writers on 
Materia Medica ?'odyon is given as the Syrian name 
of the oleander.—J. F. R. 

RIBLAH (H^H, ‘fertility,’ from the Arabic 

/■S t : • 

root j ; B 7 j\d ; FafiXadju. ; 'PqSXaS-a ; Ae/ 3 - 

AaS-a ; Alex, sometimes Ae/ 3 A ad, and Ae/ 3 \aS-a ; 
Rebla ; Reblatha), a very ancient city of Canaan. 
In describing the boundaries of the land which the 
Lord promised to bestow on the Israelites, Riblah 
is mentioned as one of the land-marks on the east: 
‘ And ye shall point out your east border from 
Hazar-enan to Shepham : and the coast shall go 
down from Shepham to Riblah , on the east side of 
Ain ; and the border shall descend and shall reach 
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unto the side of the sea of Chinnereth eastward’ 
(Num. xxxiv. io, n). There is just one other 
incidental notice in Scripture tending to fix the site 
of Riblah ; it is said to be ‘ in the land of Hamath’ 
(2 Kings xxiii. 33 ; xxv. 21 ; Jei\ Hi. 9). The land 
of Hamath lay on the north of the ancient kingdom 
of Damascus. [Hamath.] It embraced the plain 
on both sides of the Orontes, extending from the 
city of Hamath southward to the fountain of the 
Orontes. Somewhere on this plain Riblah must 
have stood; and the scope of the passage shows 
that it must have been near the southern border of 
Hamath. It is farther described as lying 4 on the 

east side of Ain’ (p^ D“TpD ; airb ava to\&v eirl 

Trrjyas ; Rebla contra foniem Daphne). Ain seems 
to be a proper name, but is doubtless descriptive ; 
and it therefore signifies either a noted 4 fountain,’ 
or a town beside a fountain and taking its name 
from it. 

Guided by these indications there can be little 
difficulty in identifying Riblah. On the right bank 
of the Orontes, about twelve miles east by north 
of its great fountain, which still bears the name el- 
Ain, is the little village of Riblah, surrounded by 
some low mounds containing ruins of former build¬ 
ings. Its name is identical with that in the Bible ; 
its site is where the sacred writers represent it to 
be—in the southern part of the land of Hamath, 
and 4 on the east side of Ain.’ It may therefore 
be concluded that this is the old border city of 
Canaan. 

An attempt has recently been made to distinguish 
Riblah the border city from Riblah in the land of 
Hamath (Smith’s Diet, of Bible, iii. 1041). The 
reasons given, however, will scarcely be considered 
sufficient by any one who will examine carefully 
the topography of the northern and eastern borders 
of the promised land. [Palestine; Hamath.] 
There is nothing whatever in Num. xxxiv. 11 to 
indicate that Riblah was near the sea of Chinnereth. 
The renderings of the ancient versions and the 
Targums only serve to confuse the passage. In 
the Septuagint the division of the Hebrew words 

is even mistaken. Thus n^Xin is rendered 

cltt'o Ze 7 r(pa/iap Brj\a, joining the two first letters of 
the second word to the first word. The Vulgate, 
too, without any authority, inserts the word Daph- 
nim; and Jerome affirms that Riblah is identical 
with Antioch ( Onomast ., s. v. Reblatha). In his 
commentary on Ezekiel he is still more explicit. 
He says, 4 From the end, therefore, of the northern 
side, that is from the temple ( a trio ) Enan, the 
border extends, according to the book of Numbers, 
to Sepham, which the Hebrews call Apamia, and 
from Apamia to Rebla, which is now called Anti¬ 
och of Syria. And that it may be known that 
Rebla means that city which is now the noblest; in 
Coele-Syria, the words contra fontejn are added, 
which it is manifest signify Daphne ’ (Opera, vol. v. 
p. 478, ed. Migne). This singular view appears to 
be taken from the Targums (Bochart, Opet'a, i. 431). 
Some suppose that the Daphne here mentioned 
was the place near the lake of Merom of which 
Josephus speaks (Bell. Jud. iv. 1. 1) ; and that 
therefore Ain may mean one of the fountains of 
the Jordan. It will be seen, however, that the 
name Daphne is inserted without any authority. 
It is a pure hypothesis of some Jewish rabbin ; 
and as the name Riblah still exists in the southern 


part of the 4 land of Hamath,’ and on the east side 
of the great ‘fountain’ of the Orontes, there can 
be no legitimate ground for doubt that it is the 
Riblah of the O. T. 

Riblah lay on the line of route between Palestine 
and Assyria. It was a favourite camping-ground 
for the armies both of Assyria and Egypt when 
marching along this route. Plere Pharaoh-necho, 
after defeating the Jews on the fatal field of Esdrae- 
lon, put the youthful Jehoahaz in chains, and made 
Eliakim king (2 Kings xxiii. 29-35). Here Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar encamped while his general invaded 
Judah and captured Jerusalem. Hither the un¬ 
fortunate Zedekiah was brought captive, and after 
being compelled to witness the murder of his sons, 
his eyes were put out, and he was bound in fetters 
of brass (2 Kings xxv. 6, 7; Jer. xxxix. 5-7). 
Riblah is now a poor village. Its glory has long 
since passed away. But its suitableness for the 
headquarters of a great army is still apparent. It 
is encompassed by a vast plain of unrivalled rich¬ 
ness ; a large river flows past it; its air is pure and 
bracing ; and there is ready access from it by easy 
and open roads to every district of the country, 
whether maritime or inland. It is a strategic posi¬ 
tion of the first importance. The military monarch 
•of Babylon, who established his headquarters here, 
was evidently thoroughly acquainted with the geo¬ 
graphy of Syria and Palestine, and perfectly capable 
of applying his knowledge to the advancement of 
his ambitious designs (Handbook, pp. 577, 578 ; 
Robinson, B. R. , iii. 542, seq. ; Porter’s Damascus, 
ii. 335, seq.)— J. L. P. 

RIDDLE (PlTTI), literally, 4 something intricate 
or complicated;’ alviyfia. Gesenius derives the 
Hebrew word from the Arabic C 'U*- ‘ to bend off, 

or tie in knots ;’ and the immediate etymology 
usually assigned to the Greek word is amaaop-ciL, 
4 to hint obscurely.’ The Hebrew word (Judg. 
xiv. 12-19) properly means 4 a riddle or enigma ;’ 
Sept. irpbfiX'qua ; Vulg. problema and propositio ; 
where Samson proposes to the thirty young Philis¬ 
tines who attended his nuptials an enigma, derived 
from the circumstance of his having lately found a 
swarm of bees and honey in the skeleton of the 
lion which he had killed some months before when 
he had come to espouse his wife [Bee]. This 
riddle or enigma, though unfair in regard to those 
who accepted the pledge to unravel it, because 
they were ignorant of the particular fact by the 
knowledge of which alone it could be explained by 
them, nevertheless answers to the approved defini¬ 
tion of an enigma, as consisting of an artful and 
abstruse proposition, put in obscure, ambiguous, 
and even contrary terms, in order to exercise the 
ingenuity of others in finding out its meaning. 

The pleasure of the propounder is derived from 
perplexing his hearers ; and theirs from overcoming 
the difficulty, which is usually renewed by their 
proposing another enigma. 

This kind of amusement seems to have been 
resorted to, especially at entertainments, in all ages, 
among different nations ; and has even been treated 
as an art, and reduced to rules. The chief writers 
on this curious subject are Nic. Reusner (AEnigma- 
tograph.) and F. Menestrier. 

The principal rules laid down for the construc¬ 
tion of an enigma are the following : that it must 
be obscure, and the more obscure the better, pro- 
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vided that the description of the thing, however 
covered and abstract, and in whatever remote or 
uncommon terms, be really correct; and it is 
essential that the thing thus described be well 
known. Sometimes, and especially in a witty 
enigma, the amusement consists in describing a 
thing by a set of truisms, which tell their own 
meaning, but which confound the hearer, through 
his expectation of some deep and difficult meaning. 
The greater enigma is to be rendered more intri¬ 
cate and knotty by a multitude of words ; the 
lesser may consist of only one or two remote words 
or allusions. 

The speech of Lamech to his wives Adah and 
Ziliah (Gen. iv. 23, 24) is, possibly, an enig¬ 
matic mode of communicating some painful in¬ 
telligence. It is recorded (1 Kings x. 1) that the 
queen of Sheba came to prove Solomon (niTTQ; 
Sept, iv alviyfJLa.(TL ; Vulg. in cenigmatibus). Jose¬ 
phus relates that Hiram, king of Tyre, tried the 
skill of Solomon in the same way ; and quotes 
Dins to attest that Solomon sent riddles to Hiram, 
and that the Tyrian king forfeited much money to 
Solomon from his inability to answer them, but re¬ 
deemed it upon a man of Tyre named Abdemon 
being found able to solve them {Antiq. viii. 5. 3). 
The description of the Messiah under the name of 
the Branch, "1VJ, when considered in regard to the 
occasion and context, may be considered as a spe¬ 
cimen of the lesser enigma (see Lowth upon the 
passage). * The number of the beast’ (Rev. xiii. 
18) may be also considered as an enigma. The 
other instances in which the Hebrew word is used 
all exhibit more or less of the enigmatic character. 
They are as follows, with the vSept. and Vulg. 
readings :—Num. xii. 8, where it means ‘ an 
oracle or vision,’ di’ aivLy/mdrcov, no)i per cenigmata 
et figuras (Moses) dominnm videt; Ps. xlix. 5, 

‘ a song,’ 7 rp6(3\r)fj.a, propositio ; Ixxviii. 2, ‘ dark 
sayings,’ 7 rpo^\ri/xara, propositions ; Prov. i. 6 , 

‘ intricate proverbs,’ alvLy/xara, cenigmata; Ezek. 
xvii. 2 , ‘ a parable,’ OLrjyrjiuLa, Aq. ; atviy/xa, (enigma; 
Dan. viii. 23, ‘ artifices 7rpo/SX^/xara, proposi¬ 
tions^ cenigmata; Ilab. ii. 6, ‘ a song,’ 7rp6/3\?7,ua, 
loquela cenigmatum . In the Apocrypha we find 
(Ecclus. xlvii. 15) 7rapa(3o\cus aivLy/xarcju, cenig¬ 
mata; in the N. T. (1 Cor. xiii. 12) iv alvlyfiarL, 
in cenigmate , which Bretschneider points out as a 
quotation of Num. xii. 8, and where alvlypLarc is 
opposed to rb eTdos, ‘the clear reality.’ The word 
enigma, taken in the extensive meaning of its root, 
cuvos, certainly applies to an immense portion of 
the sacred writings—viz., as a narrative or tale 
having an application to present circumstances; 
Odyss. xiv. 508, a fable bearing moral instruction ; 
Hes. Oper. 202, which nearly approaches to the 
nature of a parable [Parable] ; a pointed sen¬ 
tence, saying, or proverb (Theocritus, xiv. 43) 
[Proverbs ; Prophecy]. According to Lennep, 
the word atviy/uL a, taken substantively, means ‘ any- 
thing obscure.’ As specimens of the ehigmatical 
style in the O. T., Winer points out Prov. xxx. 
12-19; I s - XXI - 12. In the N. T. we may adduce 
our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus (John iii. 3), 
and with the Jews (vi. 51, etc.), where the enig¬ 
matical style is adopted for the purpose of engaging 
attention, in an unrivalled manner (Winer, Bib). 
R. W.B.; Stuck, Antiq. Conviv ., iii. 17).—J. F. D. 

RIMMON (j^ED) is mentioned in numerous 
places in the O. T., and is universally acknow- ] 


1 edged to denote the pomegranate-tree and fruit, 
being described in the works of the Arabs by the 
name 7 ‘ooman. The pomegraante is a native of 
Asia; and we may trace it from Syria, through 
Persia, even to the mountains of Northern India. 
It is common in Northern Africa, and was early 
cultivated in Egypt: hence the Israelites in the 
desert complain (Num. xx. 5), ‘ It is no place of 
seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates .’ 
Being common in Syria and Persia, it must have 
early attracted the attention of Eastern nations. 
In the present day it is highly valued, and travellers 
describe the pomegranate as being delicious through¬ 
out Persia. The bright and dark-green foliage of 
the pomegranate, and its flowers conspicuous for 
the crimson colour both of the calyx and petals, 
must have made it an object of desire in gardens ; 
while its large reddish-coloured fruit, filled with 
numerous seeds, each surrounded with juicy plea- 
sant-tasted pulp, would make it still more valuable 
as a fruit in warm countries (Cant. viii. 2 ; vi. 7 ; 
xi. 12). Being valued as a fruit, and admired as a 
flower, it was to be expected that it should be cul¬ 
tivated in gardens and orchards ; and to this several 
passages refer, as Cant. iv. 13. In other places it 
is enumerated with the more valued and cultivated 
trees of the country, such as the vine, the fig-tree, 
the palm-tree, and the olive, as in Joel i. 12 ; Hag. 
ii. 19. The pomegranate is not likely to have been 
a native of Egypt; it must, however, have been 
cultivated there at a very early period, as the 
Israelites, when in the desert, lamented the loss of 
its fruit. That it was produced in Palestine during 
the same early ages is evident, from the spies 
bringing some back when sent into Canaan to see 
what kind of a land it was; for we are told that 
they ‘ came unto the brook of Eshcol, and cut 
down from thence a branch with one cluster of 
grapes, etc., and they brought of the pomegran¬ 
ates, and of the figs’ (Num. xiii. 23.) 

The pomegranate was well known to the Greeks, 
being the pod of Theophrastus and of Dioscorides 
(i. 151). It was employed as a medicine by Hip¬ 
pocrates, and is mentioned by Homer under the 
name side , supposed to be of Phoenician origin. 
Its English name is derived from the pomum 
granatum (‘ grained apple ’) of the Romans. Vari¬ 
ous parts of the plant were employed medicinally— 
as, for instance, the root, or rather its bark ; the 
flowers, which are called kvtlvos by Dioscorides, 
and the double flowers / 3 aXauanov ; also the rind 
of the pericarp, called malicorium by the Romans 
and oLdiov by Dioscorides. Some of the properties 
which these plants possess make them useful both 
as drugs and as medicines. We have hence a 
combination of useful and ornamental properties, 
which would make the pomegranate an object sure 
to command attention ; and these, in addition to 
the showy nature of the flowers, and the roundish 
form of the fruit, crowned by the protuberant re¬ 
mains of the calyx, would induce its selection as an 
ornament to be imitated in carved work. Hence 
we find frequent mention of it as an ornament on 
the robes of the priests (Exod. xxviii. 33 ; xxxix. 
24); and also in the temple (1 Kings vii. 18, 20, 
42 ; 2 Kings xxv. 17 ; 2 Chron. iii. 16 ; iv. 13). 
It might, therefore, well be adduced by Moses 
among the desirable objects of the land of promise 
(Deut. viii. 8) : ‘a land of wheat, and barley, and 
vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of 
oil-olive and honey.’—J. F. R. 
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RIMMON, an idol worshipped by the Syrians 
(2 Kings v. 18). As this name is found nowhere 
but in the Bible, and there only in the present 
text, nothing positive can be affirmed concerning 
the power it symbolised. If it be referred to the 
pomegranate, we may suppose that the fruit had 
become the symbol of some mysterious powers 
in nature. But many commentators entitled to 
respect—as Le Clerc, Selden, Vitringa, and Rosen- 
miiller—would rather seek the signification of the 
word in DD"), ramam , ‘ the exalted ;’ in which case 
we may take it to have been a name of eminence 
applied to the sun, or rather to some idol under 
which the sun was represented.—J. K. 

RIMMON, the name of several ancient places 
in Palestine. The word jlED signifies a pome¬ 
granate ; and probably the places were so called 
because of the abundance of the fruit in their 
localities. 

I. (jitsTl ; ’E/jw/xcoS-; ’E pefipubv; Alex. ‘P e/npubv; 

"Pepfidfo- ; Remmon ), a city on the extreme southern 
border of the territory originally assigned to the 
tribe of Judah; it is grouped with Ziklag and Ain 
(Josh. xv. 21, 32). The region in which it was 
situated was subsequently given to Simeon (Josh, 
xix. 7, where the name is Remmon in the A. V., 
though the Hebrew is jit-D. The translators have 

perhaps followed the Vulgate). Rimmon would 
appear to have stood towards the western extremity 
of Simeon, and thus south of the plain of Philistia ; 
for Joshua in enumerating 4 the uttermost cities of 
the tribe of the children of Judah,’ begins at the 
coast of Edom on the east, and Rimmon is the 
last of twenty-nine, and therefore must have been 
near the western extremity. The only other notice 
of it in the Bible is in the prophecies of Zechariah : 
‘ All the land shall be turned as a plain, from Geba 
to Rimmon, south of Jerusalem’ (xiv. 10). The 
land referred to is the kingdom of Judah; Geba 
lay on the northern and Rimmon on the southern 
border. It is worthy of note that in Neh. xi. 29 
En-rimmon is found among the towns which were 
occupied by the tribe of Judah after the return from 
Babylon. It is grouped with Ziklag and Beer- 
sheba, and must consequently have been situated 
near the southern border of the tribe. The name 
is compounded of the words Ain and Rimmon, 
which, it will be observed, occur together without 
the copulative in Josh. xix. 7 and 1 Chron. iv. 32. 
It would appear that Ain and Rimmon were dis¬ 
tinct places, but situated close together. And this 
view, as will be seen, is confirmed by modem 
research. 

Though both Eusebius and Jerome mention 
Rimmon, their notices are so confused, and even 
contradictory, that they evidently knew nothing of 
it. They appear to have confounded three towns 
of the same name. In one place Jerome calls it a 
town 4 of Simeon or Judah ;’ and yet he locates it 
4 fifteen miles north of Jerusalem.’ In the very next 
notice he writes, 4 Remmon, in tribu Simeonis, 
vel Zabulon’ ( Onomast. , s. v. Remmon ). Under 
the name Eremmon (‘Epefi( 3 uv, Onomast., s. v.) 
both Eusebius and Jerome appear to give a more 
accurate account of the site of this city. They state 
that it is a 4 very large village’ ( vicusprtzgrandis ), 
sixteen miles south of Eleutheropolis. This was 
no doubt pretty nearly its true position (see Reland, 
Pal., p. 973). 


About thirteen miles south of Eleutheropolis 
(now Beit Jibrin) is a ruined village called Um 
er-Rummanim ( 4 Mother of Pomegranates’), which 
in all probability marks the site, as it bears the 
name, of Rimmon of Simeon. A short distance 
(about a mile) south of it are two tells, both of 
which are covered with ruins; and between them, 
in the valley, is 4 a copious fountain, filling a large 
ancient reservoir, which for miles around is the 
chief watering-place of the Bedawin of this region’ 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 344). As fountains 
are extremely rare in this southern district, it seems 
probable that this one may have given the name of 
Ain to the ancient town on the adjoining tell; and 
the proximity of Ain and Rimmon led to their 
being always grouped together. 

2. OoiEn ; 'PejjL/jubv ; Remmono). A city of Ze- 

bulun, assigned to the Levites of the family of 
Merari (1 Chron. vi. 77). Some suppose that it is 
identical with Dimnah in the list given by Joshua 
(xxi- 35 )> and that the latter is a corruption. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it is the same 
Rimmon which is called Remmon-Methoar in Josh, 
xix. 13 (see Remmon-Methoar). 

3. The Rock Rimmon (jttDn.H ; and "1 "D, 

without the article; tj\v irerpav rod 'Fefxfjubv, also 
without the article ; ad petram, cujns vocabulum 
est Remmon ; also, in petra Remmon ), a high rock 

(such is the meaning of the term ^D) to which 
the remnant of the tribe of Benjamin fled for refuge 
after the defeat and slaughter of their brethren at 
Gibeah. It is described as lying on the way to¬ 
ward the wilderness, evidently the wild region on 
the east overlooking the plain of Jericho (Judg. xx. 
45). Of the whole tribe only six hundred men 
were left alive. They took up a strong position 
on the top of the rock Rimmon, and held it for 
four months (ver. 47), until the righteous indigna¬ 
tion of their brethren was appeased, and such 
terms of peace proposed as saved the tribe from 
utter annihilation (xxi. 13). 

This is doubtless the Rimmon which Eusebius 
and Jerome mention, locating it fifteen miles north 
of Jerusalem {Onomast., s. v. Remmon). 

About ten miles north of Jerusalem, and nearly 
four east of Bethel, is a very conspicuous white 
limestone tell, rising like a cone above the neigh¬ 
bouring hill-tops, and overlooking the whole 
wilderness down to the Jordan valley. Upon it 
stands a large modern village called Rummon. 
This is unquestionably the 4 Rock Rimmon’ on 
which the Benjamites took refuge. It is admirably 
adapted for the purpose. A deep and wild ravine 
cuts off. the approach from the south, and others 
skirt its western and northern sides, rendering it a 
natural fortress of great strength. The sides of the 
tell are steep, bare, and rocky, and could be de¬ 
fended by a few resolute men against a host. The 
top is rounded, affording ample space for the refu¬ 
gees, while along the sides are some large caverns 
(Robinson, B. R., iii. 290; Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 344; Handbook, p. 217).—J. L. P. 

RIMMON-PAREZ (^3 JED; *P efipL&v $ap£s; 

Remmon-phares ), one of the stations of the Israel¬ 
ites in the wilderness—the second according to the 
enumeration in Num. xxx. 19, arter Hazeroth. It 
is not again mentioned, and nothing is known of 
its site. The word Perez signifies 4 a breach,’ and 
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perhaps may have been suggested by some pecu¬ 
liarity in the physical features of the region.— 

J. L. P. 

RIPHATH (ng *7 ; Sept. *P «pd 9 ; in I Chron. 
i 6 the Keri has DQH), a northern people de¬ 
scended from Gomer (Gen. x. 3). See Nations, 
Dispersion of. 

RITI-IMAH (PIDrn ; equivalent to the Arabic 
iUJ 1, * broom PaSajuia ; Rethma ), a desert sta¬ 
tion, mentioned only in Num. xxxiii. 18, 19. It 
appears to have been the first camping-ground of 
the Israelites after Hazeroth, and the name may 
have been derived from the abundance of the shrub 
retain , which grows largely in the desert. The 
place has not been identified.—J. L. P. 

RIVER. No less than seven distinct Idebrew 
words are rendered in the A. V. by the common 
term ‘ river.’ These words are not synonymous. 
Most of them have definite significations, and were 
used by the sacred writers to set forth certain 
physical peculiarities. When these are overlooked, 
the full force and meaning of the Scriptures cannot 
be understood; and important points of physical 
geography and topography fail to be apprehended. 
It is intended in this article briefly to define the 
meaning of the several Idebrew terms translated 
river , and to explain, as far as possible, the reasons 
of their use in particular instances. 

In this countiy 4 a river ’ always means a river— 
that is, a body of water flowing through a defined 
channel. Several of the words rendered ‘river’ 
in the English Bible have not that meaning, and 
consequently the word river conveys to us a wrong 
impression. Again, we distinguish carefully be¬ 
tween rivers, streams, winter-torrents, and valleys ; 
so also do the sacred writers; but in the English 
Bible the distinction is too often overlooked by a 
mistranslation of the Hebrew words. 

From the veiy frequent use of the term ‘ river ’ 
in the A. V. ordinary readers are apt to form a 
wrong idea of Palestine. They suppose it to be a 
country, like Britain, abounding in noble rivers and 
perennial streams. Such is far from being the 
case. The Hebrew scholar knows that the word, 
in a vast majority of instances, means ‘valley,’ 

‘ ravine,’ or ‘ winter torrent.’ It is unfortunate, too, 
that the Hebrew words are not translated with any 
regard to uniformity. Sometimes the same word 
is rendered in four or five different ways. The 
following are the Hebrew words translated ‘ river ’ 
in the A. V.— 

1. [Ahbal), used only in three passages of 

Daniel (viii. 2, 3, 6). ‘ I was by the river of Ulai.’ 

It comes from the root bs which, like the Arabic 

// 

Jj signifies ‘to flow copiously.’ ‘River’ is 
therefore a proper translation of the word. Its 
derivative, is the Hebrew term for deluge. 

2. p'DK [Aphih). This word is derived from 

‘to hold’ or ‘restrain.’ It thus comes to 
signify ‘ a channel,’ from the fact of its ‘ holding, 
or ‘ restraining ’ within its banks a river. It is said 
in 2 Sam. xxii. 16, ‘The channels of the sea ap¬ 
peared, the foundations of the world were dis¬ 
covered’ (cf. Ps. xviii. 15). The Psalmist gives it 


very appropriately to the glens of the Negeb 
(south), which are dry during a great part of the 
year; ‘ Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the 
channels in the Negeb.’ The beauty of this passage 
is marred by the present translation, ‘ streams in 
the south’ (Ps. cxxvi. 4). The word is rightly 
translated ‘ channels ’ in Is. viii. 7. It ought to be 
rendered in the same way in Ezek. xxxii. 6 ; ‘ And 
the channels (rivers) shall be full of thee.’ But the 
most striking example of a wrong rendering is in 
Joel iii. 18; ‘And all the rivers of Judah shall 
flow with waters.’ It ought to be ‘channels’ 
instead of ‘ rivers.’ In all the places, in fact, in 
which the word occurs, ‘ channels ’ is the proper 
meaning. 

3- T‘l &0 ( Yedr) is an Egyptian word, which is 

applied originally, and almost exclusively, to the 
river Nile. It was introduced into the Hebrew 
language by Moses, and is used more frequently in 
the Pentateuch than in all the rest of the Bible. 
As employed by him it has the definiteness of a 
proper name. Thus, ‘ Pharaoh stood by the river ’ 
(Gen. xli. 1 ; cf. ver. 2, 3, 17, etc.) ; ‘Every son 
that is born ye shall cast into the river ’ (Exod. i. 
22). The Nile was emphatically the river of 
Egypt. Subsequent writers, when speaking of the 
river of Egypt, generally borrow the same word 
(Is. vii. iS ; xix. 6 ; Jer. xlvi. 7 ; Ezek. xxix. 3 ; 
Amos viii. 8, etc.) In a few places it is employed 
to denote a large and mighty river, not like the 
rivulets or winter-torrents of Palestine. Thus in 
Is. xxiii. 10 : ‘ Pass through the land as a river , O 
daughter of Tarshish’ (cf. xxxiii. 21). The usual 
rendering of this word in the A. V. is ‘ river;’ but 
it is translated ‘streams’ in Is. xxxiii. 21 ; ‘flood’ 
in Jer. xlvi. 7, 8 ; Amos viii. 8, etc. ; and 
‘brooks’ in Is. xix. 6, 7, 8, where reference is 
manifestly made to the ‘ canals’ which convey the 
water of the Nile to different parts of Egypt. 

4- iw ( Yubdl) is found only in Jer. xvii. 8; 

‘ He shall be as a tree . . . that spreadeth 

out her roots by the river? The word is radically 

identical with (No. 1), and its meaning is the 
same. 

5. (. Nahar ). This word is from the root 

“in:, which signifies ‘to flow;’ and it maybe re¬ 
garded as the proper Hebrew equivalent for our 

word ‘ river? The cognate Arabic ^ has the 

same meaning. It is always applied to a perennial 
stream. It is often followed by the genitives of 
countries, as ‘ the river of Egypt’ (Gen. xv. 18), 
that is, the Nile; ‘ the river of Gozan’ (2 Kings 
xvii. 6) ; the rivers of Ethiopia’ (Is. xviii. 1) ; ‘ the 
rivers of Damascus’ (2 Kings v. 12). 

With the article, T"Bn, the word is applied em¬ 
phatically to the Euphrates; thus in Gen. xxxi. 
21, ‘He rose up, and passed over the river ; 3 and 
Exod. xxiii. 31, ‘I will set thy bounds . . . 

from the desert unto the river? The Euphrates is 
also called ‘ the great river' (Gen. xv. 18 ; Deut. 
i. 7, etc.) In one passage this word, without the 
article, evidently signifies the Nile (Is. xix. 5) ; 
though in poetry, when thus used, the Euphrates 
is meant (Is. vii. 20 ; Ps. lxxii. 8; Zech. ix. 10). 
In a few passages the word is translated ‘ flood ” 
(Josh. xxiv. 2; Job xiv. n ; Ps. lxvi. 6) ; but the 
ordinary rendering is ‘ river? 
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6. !?m (. Nakhal) is derived from the root ^n!3, 

which signifies ‘to receive’ or ‘to possess.’ Its 
usual meaning is ‘ a valley,’ probably from the fact 
of its receiving the surface-water after rains, and 
affording a bed for a stream. Sometimes it is ap¬ 
plied to a valley or glen, apart altogether from the 
idea of a stream. Thus in Gen. xxvi. 17, Abraham 
‘ pitched his tent in the valley df Gerar.’ As many 
of the valleys of Palestine were the beds of winter 
streams, the word was sometimes applied to the 
stream itself, as in Lev. xi. 9, 10 ; and is rendered 
in the A. V. ‘ river' or ‘ brook' (Gen. xxxii. 23). 
Sometimes, however, the rendering is incorrect, 
and conveys a very wrong impression. In Num. 
xiii. 23, ‘ the brook Eshcol’ should manifestly be 
‘ the valley of Eshcoland in Deut. iii. 16 the 
same word is rendered in two ways ‘ unto the 7'iver 
Arnon half the valley .’ Valley is the correct trans¬ 
lation in both cases (cf. Josh. xii. 2). Again, in 
Josh, xiii, 6 the sacred writer is represented as 
speaking of ‘ a city that is in the midst of the river ; ’ 
it means of course valley (cf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 5). 
Frequent mention is made of the ‘ brook Kidron’ 
(2 Kings xxiii. 6, 12 ; 2 Chron. xv. 16 ; xxix. 16 ; 
xxx. 14) ; but valley is the true meaning. In Ps. 
lxxviii. 20 is the following: ‘ He smote the rock, 
that the waters gushed out, and the streams over¬ 
flowed.’ It ought to be ‘ the valleys overflowed.’ 
This word is also translated * flood’ in 2 Sam. xxii. 
5 ; Job xxviii. 4, etc. 

The frequent use of the word Nakhal in Scrip¬ 
ture, and the clear distinction drawn between it 
and Nahar by the sacred writers, are indicative of 
the physical character of Palestine—‘ a land of 
hills and valleys ; ’ a land in which nearly all the 
valleys are dry in summer, and the beds of torrents 
during the winter rains. The Arabic word wady 
is the modern equivalent of the Hebrew nakhal. 
It means a valley, glen, or ravine of any kind, 
whether the bed of a perennial stream, or of a 
winter torrent, or permanently dry. Like its 
Hebrew equivalent it is also sometimes applied to 
the river or stream which flows in the valley ; but 
not so commonly as nakhal. In reading the 
Iiebrevv Scriptures the context alone enables us to 
decide the meaning attached by the writer in each 
passage to the word nakhal. In a few instances it 
appears to be used in two senses in the very same 
sentence (cf. 1 Kings xvii. 3-7, etc.) 

7 - A# {Peleg). The root of this word appears 

to be the same as that of 0\eo;, fleo, fluo, 

pluo , and the English flow; its meaning is ‘ to 
gush’ or ‘flow over.’ Peleg is equivalent to the 

Arabic ^Jj, ‘a stream,’ and is always given to 

something plowing. Thus in Job xxix. 6, ‘The 
rock poured me out rivers of oil; ’ and Lam. iii. 
48, ‘ Mine eye runneth down with rivers of water.’ 
In the Bible it is used ten times, and is translated 
rivers , except in Ps. xlvi. 4, where it is rendered 
streams. —J. L. P. 

RIVER OF EGYPT. This term occurs eight 
times in the O. T. In one of these the word 
translated river is “IPO, while in all the others it is 

^JjJ. The preceding remarks on these two terms, 

and the clear distinction drawn between them by 
the sacred writers, will show that in the above pas¬ 


sages they can scarcely be regarded as identical in 
meaning, and that in all probability Nahar Mitz- 
raim is to be regarded as distinct from Nakhal 
Milzraim. To determine this point, it will be 
necessary to examine critically the several passages 
in which the words occur, and the light that may 
be thrown upon them by parallels. Geographi¬ 
cally, the question is of importance, as determining 
the southern border of ‘ the land of promise,’ and 
of ‘ the land of possession.’ 

1. Nahar Mitzraim (''D "IPIJ, ‘The river of 
Egypt’). The land which the Lord gave in cove¬ 
nant promise to Abraham is thus described in Gen. 
xv. 18 : ‘ Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates.’ The Septuagint renders ‘river 
of Egypt,’ dir 6 rov tt orapiov Alylnrrov; and the 
Vulgate, a fluvio Aegypti. The word "liU, as has 
been stated, like ttotcl/jlos and fluvius , means ‘ river .’ 
But the Nile is the only river of Egypt, and hence 
it is natural to conclude that the Nile is here meant. 
So it is understood by most commentators (Kalisch, 
Delitzsch, etc., ad loc.) It is true the extent of 
territory thus defined was never actually occupied 
by the seed of Abraham; nor was it possessed 
except perhaps during the reigns of David and 
Solomon [Palestine]. 

2. Nakhal Mitzraim ("ft occurs seven times 

in the Bible. In six of these the A. V. translates 
‘river,’ and in one ‘stream’ (Is. xxvii. 12). The 
Septuagint has appoos in Num. xxxiv. 6 ; Josh, 
xv. 47 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 7; and 2 Chron. vii. 8; 
<pdpay£ in Josh. xv. 4; worafibs in 1 Kings viii. 
65; and "PivoKopotipwi' in Is. xxvii. 12. The Vul¬ 
gate has rivus in 1 Kings viii. 65 and 2 Kings 
xxiv. 7, but torrens in the others. The proper 
meaning of nakhal is ‘valley,’ though it is some¬ 
times, as has been stated (see above), applied to 
the winter-streams of Palestine. It could not with 
any propriety be applied to a large permanent 
river like the Nile. What, therefore, do the sacred 
writers mean by Nakhal Mitzraim ? 

In describing to Moses the land of Canaan, 
which the Israelites were about to enter and pos¬ 
sess, the Lord stated that the southern boundary 
should extend from Kadesh-Barnea to ‘ the 7 'iver of 
Egypt y or more correctly ‘ the wady (valley) of 
Egypt’ (Num. xxxiv. 5). And, after the conquest, 
the southern border of Judah extended to the same 
points (Josh. xv. 4, 47). The country over which 
the Israelites had spread in the time of Solomon 
was ‘from the entering in of Hamath unto the 
river of Egypt' (1 Kings viii. 65 ; 2 Chron. vii. 8). 
In all these passages it will be obsei*ved that the 
country described is much smaller than that given 
in covenant-promise to Abraham, extending only 
on the north as far as the entrance of Hamath. 
This has already been explained in the article 
Palestine. 

Two other passages in which the term is em¬ 
ployed are more difficult. In 2 Kings xxiv. ‘ the 
river of Egypt’ is mentioned as the proper boundary 
of that country ; and it is said of the king of Baby¬ 
lon, that he had taken ‘ from the river of Egypt to 
the river Euphrates all that pertained to the king 
of Egypt.’ The expression nearly rese nbles that 
in Gen. xv. 18, where the river Nile is meant (see 
above). A similar form is used by Isaiah (xxvii. 
12) ; and there the Septuagint has rendered Nakhal- 
Mitzraim by Rhmocorura , which was the name of 
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a town now called el-Arish. If this be correct, 
then Nakhal-Mitzraim must be identified with Wady 
el-Arish, a valley and small winter stream which 
falls into the Mediterranean near this town. This 
is the view adopted by most of the old commenta¬ 
tors (see in Gesenius, The.s. , p. 872; Reland, Pal., 
p. 969, and authorities there cited). Jerome states 
that Rhinocorura was situated on the borders of 
Palestine and Egypt, and that the ‘ river ( torrens) 
of Egypt’ was near it ( Comment . ad Jes. xix., and 
xxvii.; ad Amos vi.) Ancient geographers and 
historians describe Egypt as extending to this city 
(Eusebius, Onomast ., s.v. ; Diod. Sic., i. 60; 
Strabo, xvi. p. 780 ; Reland, p. 286). This tor¬ 
rent, or valley, derived its notoriety from being 
the boundary of two great countries ; and hence in 
Ezek. xlvii. 19 and xlviii. 28 it is called emphati¬ 
cally ‘ the valley'' (A. V., ‘the river’). 

There is nothing, therefore, in any of the pas¬ 
sages of Scripture in which this term occurs, nor in 
the geographical notices in other passages, nor is 
there anything in the old geographers or historians 
tending to identify Nakhal Mitzraim with the Nile. 
This appears more clearly when the proper dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the country given in 
covenant promise to Abraham, and that actually 
allotted to the Israelites (PALESTINE; Bochart, 
Opera , i. 62). 

It may be inferred that the first term, Nahar 
Mitzraim , ought to be translated ‘the river of 
Egypt;’ and that it was the designation of the 
Nile in Abraham’s time, before the Egyptian word 
yedr became known. The other term, Nakhal 
Mitzraim , might be rendered ‘ torrent, or wady, of 
Egypt.’ It was applied to Wady el-Arish, which 
acquired its importance and notoriety from the 
fact of its marking the boundary between Palestine 
and Egypt.—J. L. P. 

RIZPAH (nQTb a coal; Sept. 'Petr^ct), a con¬ 
cubine of Saul, memorable for the touching ex¬ 
ample of maternal affection which she afforded, in 
watching the dead bodies of her sons, and driving 
the birds away from them, when they had been 
gibbeted by the Gibeonites (2 Sam. iii. 7 ; xxi. 8, 
10, n). 

ROADS. In the East, where travelling is per¬ 
formed mostly on some beast of burden, certain 
tracks were at a very early period customarily pur¬ 
sued ; and that the rather as from remote ages 
commerce and travelling went on by means of 
caravans, under a certain discipline, and affording 
mutual protection in their passage from city to city, 
and from land to land. Now wherever such a band 
of men and animals had once passed they would 
form a track which, especially in countries where it 
is easy for the traveller to miss his way, subsequent 
caravans or individuals would naturally follow ; 
and the rather inasmuch as the original route was 
not taken arbitrarily, but because it led to the first 
cities in each particular district of country. And 
thus at a very early period were there marked out 
on the surface of the globe lines of intercommuni¬ 
cation, running from land to land, and in some sort 
binding distant nations together. These, in the 
earliest times, lay in the direction of east and west, 
that being the line on which the trade and the 
civilisation of the earth first ran. 

The purposes of war seem, however, to have 
furnished the first inducement to the formation of 


made or artificial roads. War, we know, afforded 
to the Romans the motive under which they formed 
their roads; and doubtless they found them not 
only to facilitate conquest, but also to insure the 
holding of the lands they had subdued ; and the 
remains of their roads which we have under our 
own eyes in this island show us with what skill 
they laid out a country, and formed lines of com¬ 
munication. To the Romans, chiefly, was Pales¬ 
tine indebted for such roads. 

There seem, indeed, to have been roads of some 
kind in Palestine at an earlier period. Language 
is employed which supposes the existence of arti¬ 
ficial roads. In Is. xl. 3 are these words, ‘Pre¬ 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low ; and the crooked shall be made straight 
and the rough places plain.’ There cannot be a 
more graphic description of the operations and re¬ 
sults connected with the formation of a long and 
important road. That this is the language of pro¬ 
phetic inspiration affords no objection, but rather 
confirms our view; for poetry, as being an appeal 
to widely-spread feelings, grounds itself in such a 
case as this on fact; nor could such imagery as 
we find here have been employed, had artificial 
roads been unknown in Palestine. Nor is the 
imagery unusual (comp. Is. xi. 16; xix. 23; xxxiii. 
8; xxxv. 8; xlix. 11 ; Ixii. 10). In 1 Sam. 
vi. 12 we read, ‘The kine went along the high¬ 
way, lowing as they went, and turned not aside to 
the right hand or to the left.’ In Numbers also 
(xx. 17), ‘ We will go by the king’s highway,’ etc. 
(xxi. 22 ; Deut. ii. 27 ; Lev. xxvi. 22). Whether 
or not these were roads in the modern acceptation 
of the term, we know from the law regarding a 
free, open, and good passage to the cities of re¬ 
fuge (see that article, and Deut. xix. 3, compared 
with Mishna. tit. Maccoth ), that the minds of the 
Israelites were early familiarised with the idea : 

‘ Thou shalt prepare thee a way,’ etc., ‘ that every 
slayer may flee thither.’ And, much as we hesi¬ 
tate to differ from so high an authority, we cannot 
agree with Winer {Real-wort, in ‘ Strasse’), that 
this last-cited passage stands alone; for other 
passages have been given which, when taken in 
conjunction with it, seem to prove that to some 
extent artificial roads were known to the Hebrews 
in the commencement of their commonwealth. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that the Hebrews had 
become acquainted with roads during their sojourn 
in Egypt, where, in the Delta especially, the nature 
of the country would require roads and highways 
to be thrown up and maintained. Josephus {Antiq. 
viii. 7. 4) expressly says, ‘ Solomon did not neglect 
the care of the ways, but ‘he laid a causeway of 
black stone (basalt) along the roads that led to 
Jerusalem, both to render them easy for travellers 
and to manifest the grandeur of his riches.’ Winer, 
indeed, remarks that Josephus’s roads find no sup¬ 
port in the Bible. But although these particular 
roads may not be mentioned, it does not hence 
follow that they did not exist; but mention is 
made, as we have seen, of ways and highways in 
the Scriptural authorities. To the Romans, how¬ 
ever, Palestine was greatly indebted for its roads. 
On this subject Reland {Pala;stind) has supplied 
useful information. In the East generally, and 
in Palestine in particular, the Romans formed 
roads, and set up milestones, in imitation of what 
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they had done in Italy. These stones bore the 
names crtjfxe'ia , <tt7]\ol , and /doves. From the fact 
of their existing in Palestine, Eusebius, in his 
Onomasticon, frequently uses the terms iv Zktu 
( njudq), and similar phrases. In Reland’s time 
fragments of these milestones still remained. 

For the merely internal Palestinian roads, Re¬ 
land may be consulted. Pie gives a list of them 
(iii. 2), which will supply the reader with the 
requisite information, especially if studied under 
the corrections supplied by recent travellers. 

Our remarks will be confined to roads which 
connected Palestine with other countries, since a 
notice of the internal roads as well, if at all com¬ 
plete, would require too much space. 

The Phoenicians, as a mercantile people, main¬ 
tained a connection not only with the West, bv 
sea, but also, overland, with the East. They had 
two great commercial highways. One came out 
of Arabia Felix, through Petra. The other struck 
from the northern extremity of the Persian Gulf, 
through Palestine, to Tyre. 

The first road in Palestine which we mention 
ran from Ptolemais, on the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to Damascus. This road remains to the 
present day. Beginning at Ptolemais (Acco), it 
ran south-east to Nazareth, and continuing south 
and east, passed the plain of Esdraelon on the 
north ; after which, turning north and east, it 
came to Tiberias, where, running along the sea of 
Galilee, it reached Capernaum, and having passed 
the Jordan somewhat above the last place, it 
went over a spur of the Anti-Libanus (Jebel- 
Heish), and keeping straight forward east by north, 
came to Damascus. This road was used for the 
purposes both of trade and war. In the history of 
the Crusades it bears the name of Via Maris. It 
connected Europe with the interior of Asia. Troops 
coming from Asia over the Euphrates passed along 
this way into the heart of Palestine. Under the 
Romans it was a productive source of income. It 
was on this road, not far from Capernaum, that 
Jesus saw Matthew sitting ‘at the receipt of custom,’ 
and gave him his call to the apostleship. 

Another road passed along the Mediterranean 
coast southward into Egypt. Beginning at Pto¬ 
lemais, it ran first to Caesarea, thence to Diospolis, 
and so on, through Ascalon and Gaza, down into 
Egypt. This was also an important line of com¬ 
munication, passing as it did through cities of 
great importance, running along the coast and 
extending to Egypt. A glance at the map will 
show how important it was for trade by land and 
by sea, as well as for the passage of troops. A 
branch of this road connected the sea with the 
metropolis leading from the same Caesarea through 
Diospolis to Jerusalem. Down this branch Paul 
was sent on his way to Felix (Acts xxiii. 23-33). 
The band went through Antipatris, and thence on 
to Caesarea. 

A third line of road connected Galilee with 
Judaea, running through the intervening Samaria 
(Luke xvii. 11; John iv. 4; Joseph. Antiq. xx. 
6. 1 ; Vita, sec. 52). The journey took three davs. 
Passing along the plain of Esdraelon the traveller 
entered Samaria at Ginea (Jenin), and was thence 
conducted to Samaria (Sebaste), thence to She- 
chem (Nablous), whence a good day’s travel 
brought him to Jerusalem. This last part of the 
journey has been described by Maundrell ( Journey, 
p. 85, seq.) 


In the time of the Romans there was also a road 
from Jerusalem to the lake Gennesareth, through 
Shecliem and Scythopolis. The same road sent 
a branch off at Scythopolis, in a westerly direction 
through Esdraelon to Coes area; and another branch 
across the Jordan to Gadara, on to Damascus, 
along which line of country there still lies a road, 
southward of the sea of Galilee, to the same cele¬ 
brated city. 

There were three chief roads running from 
Jerusalem. One passed in a north-easterly di¬ 
rection over the Mount of Olives, by Bethany, 
through openings in hills and winding ways on to 
Jericho, near which the Jordan was passed when 
travellers took their way to the north, if they 
wished to pass through Persea : which was the 
road the Galilean Jews, in coming to and returning 
from the festivals in the capital, were accustomed 
to take, thus avoiding the unfriendly territory of 
Samaria; or travellers turned their faces towards 
the south, if they intended to go towards the Dead 
Sea. This road was followed by the Israelites 
when they directed their steps towards Canaan. 
Through Persea the Syrian and Assyrian armies 
made their hostile advances on Israel (2 Kings 
viii. 28; ix. 14; x. 32, seq.; 1 Chron. v. 26). 

A second road led from Jerusalem southward 
to Hebron, whence travellers went through the 
wilderness of Judaea to Aila, as the remains of a 
Roman road still show ; or they might take a 
westerly direction on to Gaza, a way which is still 
pursued, and is of two days’ duration. The ordi¬ 
nary way from Jerusalem to Gaza appears, in the 
Roman period, to have lain through Eleutheropolis 
and Ascalon. From Gaza through Rhinocorura 
and Pelusium was the nearest road down into Egypt 
from Jerusalem (Antiq. xiv. 14. 2). Along this road 
many thousand prisoners, made by Vespasian in 
his capture of Jerusalem, were sent to Alexandria 
in order to be shipped for Rome. Of these two 
roads from Jerusalem to Gaza, one went westward 
by Ramlah and Ascalon ; the other southward by 
Hebron. This last road Raumer (Palastina, p. 
191 ; see also his Beitrage , published after Robin¬ 
son’s work on Palestine, namely in 1843, cor- 
recting or confirming the views given in his Pal- 
dstina , 1838) is of opinion was that which was 
taken by Philip (Acts viii. 26, seq.), partly because 
tradition states that the eunuch was baptized 
in the vicinity of Hebron, and this road from 
Jerusalem to Plebron runs through the ‘ desert ’ 
Thekoa (Thecua), in the Onomasticon. And here 
he finds the reason of the angel’s command to go 
‘towards the south;’ for Hebron lay south of 
Jerusalem; whereas but for this direction Philip 
might have gone westward by Ramlah. Robin¬ 
son, admitting that there is a road from Jerusalem 
to Hebron, maintains (ii. 640 ; i. 320) that Philip 
went by a third road, which led down Wady 
Musurr to Betogabra (Eleutheropolis), and thinks 
that he has found at Tell el-Hasy the spot where 
the eunuch received baptism. But, says Raumer 
(Beitrage, p. 41), this road ran in a south-westerly 
direction, and Philip was commanded to go towards 
the south, for which purpose he must have gone 
by Hebron. Raumer then proceeds to confirm his 
original position. Jerome, in his Life of Paula, 
testifies that a road from Jerusalem to Gaza went 
through Hebron. Paula travelled from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem, which lay south of the city : ‘ When 
she reached Bethlehem she quickened the pace of 
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her horse, and took the old road which leads to 
Gaza.’ This road conducted to Bethsur (a little 
north of Hebron), 4 where,’ says Jerome, ‘while 
he read the Scriptures, the eunuch found the gos¬ 
pel fountain.’ ‘ This,’ adds Raumer, * is the same 
Bethzur of which Jerome, in his 0 nomast icon, 
says, ‘ As you go from HHia to Hebron, at the 
twentieth milestone, you meet Bethsoron, near 
which, at the foot of a mountain, is a fountain 
bubbling out of the soil. The Acts of the Apostles 
state that the chamberlain of Queen Candace was 
baptized in it by Philip.’ From Bethzur Paula 
proceeded to Hebron. The Itinerarinm Hiero- 
solymitanum (of the year 333) mentions Bethsur as 
the place where the baptism was performed.’ 

Raumer concludes by remarking— 4 Robinson 
rightly rejects tradition wdien it contradicts the 
Sacred Scriptures, but he must also reject those 
pretended scientific theories which contradict Ploly 
Writ. Such hypotheses may easily become the 
groundwork of scientific legends. To fix the bap¬ 
tismal-place of the chamberlain at Tel el-PIasy 
contradicts the Scripture ; but Bethsur, which has 
from the earliest ages been so accounted, agrees 
with the passage in the Acts of the Apostles.’ 

There only remains for us to mention what 
Winer reckons the third of the three great roads 
which ran from Jerusalem ; this third road went to 
the Mediterranean at Joppa (Jaffa)., a way which 
from the time of the Crusades has been taken by 
pilgrims proceeding to the Holy City from Egypt 
and from Europe. 

In addition to the works already referred to, see 
De Wette, Archdologie; Scholz, A rchdologie ; 
Iieeren, Idem , i. 740; Ritter, Erdkunde ; Crome, 
Paldstina , i. 8 ; Burckhardt, Syria , ii. 547 ; also 
the article Geography. —J. R. B. 

ROAST. [Food.] 

ROBINSON, Edward, D.D., was born at 
Southington, Connecticut, in 1794. He studied 
at Hamilton College, New York, and at Andover, 
Massachusetts; at the latter of which he became 
assistant professor of Biblical literature in 1821. 
In 1826 he visited Europe, and spent some time at 
Paris, Halle, and Berlin, in the prosecution of the 
study of the Oriental languages and theology. On 
his return, in 1830, to America, he resumed his 
duties at Andover, and some time after became 
professor of Biblical literature at New York. In 
1838 he commenced his travels in the East, the 
account of which appeared in his Biblical Re¬ 
searches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrcea , 3 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1841, a work which 
supplies the most valuable contribution that modem 
learning and enterprise have made to our know¬ 
ledge of Biblical geography and topography. A 
second exploration of the Ploly Land was made by 
him in 1851, the result of which he published 
under the title of Later Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, Lond. 1856. The design of both these 
journeys was to collect materials for a systematic 
work on the physical and historical geography of 
the Holy Land. On this the author was engaged 
at the time of his death. It has since been pub¬ 
lished so far as completed, Lond. 1865. Besides 
these works, Dr. Robinson published a translation 
of Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar , 1833; and 
of Gesenius’s Heb. and Chald. Lexicon , 1836; a 
work which, in the 5th edit. (1854), was largely 
improved from various sources, especially the 
VOL. in. * 


Thesaurus of Gesenius. He issued also A Har¬ 
mony of the Four Gospels in Greek , 1834; and 
wrote numerous articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra , 
of which he was the founder. He died in 1864.— 
W. L. A. 

ROE. [Antelope ; species Tsebi.] 

ROLL. [ W riting. ] 

ROLLOCK, Robert, first principal of the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, was born 1555, and died at. 
the age of forty-three. In 1583, when that univer¬ 
sity was founded, he was invited to take the chief 
management of it, and in 1585 the magistrates of 
the city—the founders and patrons of the univer¬ 
sity—testified their sense of the value of his labours 
by constituting him principal. Pie seems to have 
taught philosophy at first, but ultimately his chief 
work was the tuition of the students in theology. 
In addition to his labours as principal and professor 
in the university, and in spite of his natural dispo¬ 
sition for a retired and studious life, he exerted 
himself in various ways for the public interests of 
religion in Scotland, and was chosen in conse¬ 
quence, on one occasion, moderator of the General 
Assembly. Observing the crowds that gathered 
early, in one of the churches, on the mornings of 
the Lord’s day, he began a course of lectures to 
them at 7 A.M. His subject was the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and when he had finished the course, 
he published, in 1590, a Commentary on the 
Epistle. About the same time he published a logi¬ 
cal analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. The 
learned Beza held these works in the highest 
esteem : 4 I have never read,’ he says, ‘ in this 
kind of interpretation, anything exceeding them in 
elegance and sound judgment united with brevity.’ 
Besides sermons and treatises, other works by this 
author appeared both before and after his death : 
a Commentary on Daniel , 1591 ; Commentaries on 
the 1 st and 2 d Epistles to the Thessalonians , with 
an Analysis of the Epistle to Philemon , 1598 ; upon 
the following fifteen Psalms , iii., vi., xvi., xxiii., 
xxxii., xxxix., xlii., xlix., li., lxii., lxv., Ixxxiv., 
cxvi., exxx., and cxxxvil, in 1599 ; upon the Gos- 
pcl of John , 1599 ; upon the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians , 1600 ; upon the Epistles to the Corinthians , 
1600; Analysis Logica of the Epistle to the Gala¬ 
tians, 1602 ; and Analysis Logica of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 1605. It may be added that all 
these works are in Latin, and that they were fre¬ 
quently reprinted. Some of them were printed or 
reprinted at Geneva and in other continental cities. 
The precise object of most of the author’s produc¬ 
tions is the simple and lucid illustration of the 
course of thought and reasoning pursued by the 
sacred writers, with a brief but clear and compre¬ 
hensive explanation of the verses and clauses sepa¬ 
rately, and the more important words. Dr. M‘Crie 
{Life of Melville, ii. 30S) commends them as 4 per¬ 
spicuous, succinct, and judicious.’ They are not 
disfigured by any logical formalism. For the pur¬ 
pose they were intended to serve—analytical expo¬ 
sition—they are of considerable value.—W. H. G. 

ROMAN EMPIRE. This article having more 
particularly to treat of Roman histoiy during its 
connection with that of Palestine, more fulness 
will be found in the account especially devoted to 
that country, than in the present remarks upon the 
earlier and later history of the Roman Empire. 

The first mention of Rome in the Bible is in 
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I Maccab. i. io, where it is stated that there arose 
‘ a wicked root, Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, 
son of Antiochus the king, who had been an 
hostage at Rome.’ About the year B.C. 161, when 
Judas Maccabaeus heard of the defeat of Philip, 
Perseus, and Antiochus, and of the great fame of 
the Romans, he sent an embassy to them to solicit 
an alliance, and to obtain protection against the 
Syrian government (i Maccab. viii. I, seq.; cf. 2 
Maccab. xi. 34 ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 10. 6; Justin 
xxxvi. 3). The ambassadors were graciously re¬ 
ceived, and Demetrius ordered to desist from 
harassing the Jews ; but before the answer arrived 
Judas was slain, having valiantly engaged the 
whole army of Bacchides sent by Demetrius 
into Judaea (1 Maccab. ix. 1-18; Joseph. Antiq. 

xii. 11. 1). In B.c. 143, Jonathan renewed the 
alliance with the Romans (1 Maccab. xii. 1-4, 
16 ; Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 5.8), the embassy being 
admitted before the senate (to povXevrripLov), and 
on his death, the same year, his brother Simon, 
who succeeded him, sent also to Rome to again 
seek a renewal of friendship. The Romans readily 
acceded to his request, and the valiant deeds of 
Simon and his predecessors were engraved on 
tables of brass. Shortly afterwards, Simon sent 
Numenius to Rome with a great shield of gold, of 
a thousand pounds weight, to confirm the league 
with them. The senate at once consented to its 
re-establishment, and recognised him as high-priest 
and prince of Judaea. The tables of brass on 
which the league was written were set up in the 
temple (1 Maccab. xiv. 17, seq. ; cf. Joseph. Antiq. 

xiii. 7. 3). Lucius, the consul of the Romans, 
wrote to several kings and nations requesting 
them to assist the Jews (1 Maccab. xv. 16-23 
[Lucius]. Hyrcanus, the successor of Maccabaeus, 
again sent in B.c. 129 an embassy to Rome, which 
was favourably received, confirming the alliance 
already concluded (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 9. 2). In 
the year b.c. -66, Pompey arrived in the East to 
take command of the Roman armies, and sent his 
general Scaurus to Syria. While at Damascus, 
the latter received an offer of 400 talents from 
Aristobulus and Plyrcanus, who were both fight¬ 
ing for the kingdom, each one wishing to be aided. 
Scaurus accepted the offer of Aristobulus, and 
ordered Aretas, who was assisting Hyrcanus, to 
withdraw his forces, or he would be declared an 
enemy to the Romans (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 2. 3). 
The following year Pompey came into Syria, and 
deprived Antiochus XIII. (Asiaticus) of his king¬ 
dom, reducing it to a Roman province. Ambas¬ 
sadors were sent to Pompey from the rival princes, 
and in B.C. 64, when Pompey returned again 
to Damascus from Asia Minor, their respective 
causes were heard by him. Notwithstanding the 
prejudices of the people in favour of Aristobulus, 
Pompey, perceiving the weakness of character and 
imbecility of Hyrcanus, seemed to incline towards 
the latter, knowing that it was better to have a weak 
man under the Roman control. He, however, left 
the matter undecided, and Aristobulus, seeing that 
his case was lost, withdrew to make preparations for 
defence (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 2. 3). Pompey then 
occupied himself in reducing the forces of Aretas, 
and afterwards marched against Aristobulus, who 
fled to Jerusalem. Aristobulus, on his approach, 
met him, and offered him a large sum of money, 
and Pompey sent Gabinius to receive it; but on 
his arrival at Jerusalem he found the gates closed. 


Aristobulus was then thrown into prison, and 
Pompey marched to Jerusalem. Hyrcanus opened 
the gates to him, whilst the party of Aristobulus, 
including the priests, shut themselves up in the 
temple, and withstood a siege of three months. 
Pompey, observing that the Jews did not work 
on the seventh day, gained material advantage, 
and at last took the place by assault, killing, 
according to Josephus, as many as 12,000 persons, 
even desecrating the temple by entering the Ploly 
of Holies (cf. Tac. Hist. v. 9), though he did not 
touch any of the treasures. Hyrcanus was then 
appointed high-priest and governor of the country, 
but was forbidden to wear a diadem (cf. Joseph. 
Antiq. xx. 10). Tribute was also exacted of him, 
and Pompey took Aristobulus and his two sons, 
Alexander and Antigonus, prisoners to Rome, 
from whence they subsequently escaped (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 3. 2 ; 4. 2, 3, 4 ; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 6 ; 
Strabo, xvi. p. 763). 

The restoration of Plyrcanus was, however, 
merely nominal, as the Idumaean Antipater, an 
active friend of the Romans, was placed over him 
as governor of Judaea. ‘ Now began the struggle 
which was destined to continue with little inter¬ 
mission for nearly two hundred years. It was 
nourished by feelings of the deadliest animosity on 
both sides ; it was signalised by the most frightful 
examples of barbarity, in which each of the con¬ 
tending parties strove to outdo the other; but it 
was directed by a controlling Providence to a bene¬ 
ficial consummation, in the destruction of the 
Jewish nationality, and the dispersion throughout 
the world of the Christian communities.’* 

In the year 57 B.c., Alexander, the eldest son of 
i£ristobulus, escaped from Pompey, and took up 
arms in Judaea. Plyrcanus upon this applied for 
assistance to Gabinius, the Roman proconsul of 
Syria, who thereupon sent Mark Antony with a 
large force into Judaea. Antony, being joined by 
Antipater with the forces of Hyrcanus, defeated 
Alexander, and compelled him to fly to Alexan- 
drium. Gabinius soon after arrived, and through 
the mediation of the mother of Alexander, made 
peace with him and allowed him to depart. After 
these matters were settled, Gabinius went to Jeru¬ 
salem, and there committed the care of the temple 
to Plyrcanus, thus changing the government from a 
monarchy to an aristocracy. At the same time he 
instituted five councils (cr vvedpca) instead of the two 
sanhedrims which had existed in every city, and he 
distributed these five among five cities. These were 
Jerusalem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sep- 
phoris, in Galilee (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 5. 4). 

In B.c. 54 Gabinius was superseded in the go¬ 
vernment of Syria by Crassus, who plundered the 
temple of about 10,000 talents, notwithstanding 
that a beam of gold of immense value had been 
given him, on condition that he would touch nothing 
else in the temple (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 7. 1). All 
this time Antipater was gaining influence with the 
Romans, and after the death of Pompey, in B.C. 48, 
he was very useful to Julius Caesar in his war against 
Egypt. In return for this, he made Antipater pro¬ 
curator of Judaea, gave him the privilege of a citizen 
of Rome, and freedom from taxes everywhere. 
Hyrcanus also was confirmed in the priesthood and 

* See Merivale’s Romans unde 7 • the Empire, vol. 
iii. chap, xxix., where the events of the period are 
admirably summed up. 
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ethnarchy, the claims of Antigonus, the only sur¬ 
viving son nf Aristobulus, being put on one side, 
and thus the aristocratical constitution of Gabinius 
was abolished (Joseph. Antiq. xiv.) The ascend¬ 
ency and prosperity of Antipater were now ensured. 
At this period he had four sons. Two of them, 
Phasael and Herod, were holding important posts, 
the former being governor of Jerusalem and the 
latter governor of Galilee. An account of the many 
intrigues and tragedies of the next forty years will 
be found under the Herodian Family. 

The Jewish people, being at last worn out with 
the disputes and cruelties of the Herods, sent a 
mission to Rome, begging that Judaea might be 
made a Roman province. In the year a.d. 6, 
Archelaus was banished, and Judaea put under the 
government of Rome. The first procurator ap¬ 
pointed was Coponius, who accompanied Cyrenius 
(the Greek form of the Roman name Quirinus) into 
Syria. The latter had been sent to take an account 
of their substance, and to make a census or ai ro- 
ypd<p 7 ) [Chronology ; Cyrenius] of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Judaea (Luke ii. i ; Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 
13. 5; xviii. 1. I ; Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 1). In a.d. 
10 Coponius was succeeded by Marcus Ambivius, 
who remained at the head of the government till 
A.D. 13, and was then replaced by Annius Rufus. 
The next year Augustus died. On the accession of 
Tiberius, Valerius Gratus was made procurator, a 
post he filled for eleven years, and was succeeded 
(a.d. 25) by Pontius Pilate (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 
2. 2), who entered Jerusalem with the military 
ensigns, on which were the effigies of the emperor. 
The Jewish law forbids the making of images, and 
a great tumult arose, and shortly Tiberius ordered 
him to withdraw them (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 3. 1 ; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 3). Pilate tyrannically governed 
the Jews till a.d. 35, and at last, owing to con¬ 
tinual complaints, was ordered by Vitellius, the 
president of Syria, to proceed to Rome to give an 
account of his administration. Tiberius died before 
he arrived, and he put an end to his life at the 
commencement of the reign of Caius (Caligula) 
(Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 3. 1-3; 4. 1; Bell. Jud. 
ii. 9. 2; Euseb. H\ E. ii. 7). It was during his 
administration that our Lord was condemned and 
crucified (Matt, xxvii. ; Mark xv.; Luke iii. 1 ; 
xxiii.; John xviii. xix.) On Pilate’s departure, 
Marullus was appointed over Judaea by Vitellius 
(Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 4. 2). The new emperor 
Caius, however, superseded him, and appointed 
Marcellus procurator of Judaea (Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 6. 10). In a.d. 40 Vitellius was recalled, 
and Petronius sent as president of Syria, with orders 
from Caius to set up his statue in the temple. 
This insult caused the whole nation to rise. The 
intercession of Agrippa, and ultimately the death 
of the tyrant, prevented this order from ever being 
executed (Joseph. Antiq. xviii.; Bell. Jud. ii. 10; 
Philo, Leg . ad Caium , 26). In the Acts it is re¬ 
corded that the churches had rest through all Judaea, 
Galilee, and Samaria (ix. 31), doubtless owing to 
the impious attempt of Caligula (Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 8. 2-9). Under Claudius, who succeeded to 
the throne in a.d. 41, the Jews had some peace. 
Agrippa I. was king of the whole country from 
that period to A. D. 44, when he died, leaving one 
son. Claudius wished to allow the young Agrippa 
to rule his father’s kingdom, but evidently by per¬ 
suasion sent a Roman procurator to govern the 
province (Tac. Hist. v. 9). Cuspius Fadus was 


the first appointed (Joseph. Antiq. xix. 9. 2 ; xx. 
5. 1). It was under his administration that a 
movement of the whole Jewish people broke forth, 
in consequence of the sacred vestments being placed 
under his charge. Longinus, the governor of Syria, 
interfered, an embassy w T as sent to Rome, and the 
matter ended in the Jews being permitted to retain 
these vestments under their care. Judsea was 
cleared of robbers by the care and providence of 
Fadus (Joseph. Antiq. xx. I. 1-2). Pie was suc¬ 
ceeded by Tiberius Alexander, a renegade Jew, 
and nephew of Philo ( Joseph. Antiq. xx. 5. 2; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 11. 6). In a.d. 47 Tiberius was re¬ 
called, and Ventidius Cumanus appointed in his 
stead. During his government a fearful tumult 
ensued, which would have spread far and wide 
had not Quadratus the governor of Syria interfered. 
The matter ended in the banishment of Cumanus 
and the appointment of Felix, the brother of 
Pallas, the favourite of Claudius, as procurator 
(Joseph. Antiq. xx. 6; 7. i; Bell. Jud. ii. 12; 
cf. Tac. Ann. xii. 54). Felix was procurator 
from a.d. 52 to a.d. 60. Of his government 
Tacitus speaks : ‘ Per omnem ssevitiam ac libidinem 
jus regium servili ingenio exercuit’ (Hist. v. 9), 
and his corruptness is shown by his expecting to 
receive money from St. Paul (Acts. xxiv. 26). Pie 
had induced Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa I., 
to live with him. She was with him when Paul 
preached 4 of righteousness, temperance, and judg¬ 
ment to come’ (Acts xxiv. 25). Felix, however, 
did some good services while he was in power; 
for the country being infested with robbers and 
impostors, he cleared several parts of it. He also 
drove out the Egyptian impostor (cf. Acts xxi. 38). 
These are doubtless the very worthy deeds alluded 
to by Tertullus (Acts xxiv. 2). Bearing ill-will 
against Jonathan the high-priest, Felix had him 
barbarously murdered. By treachery, also, he 
put to death Eleazar, the captain of a company of 
robbers (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 8. 5). At last his mis- 
government caused his recall, and Porcius Festus 
succeeded. His government seems to have been 
milder (Joseph. Antiq. xxi. 8. 9; Bell. Jud. ii. 
14. 1). He heard Paul with king Agrippa at 
Caesarea (Acts xxv. xxvi.) Festus died after two 
years. Pie was succeeded by Albinus, a bad and 
cruel man, who, on hearing that Gessius Florus 
was coming to succeed him, brought out all the 
prisoners whb seemed most worthy of death, and 
put them to death, and at the same time released 
many of them, but only on receiving a bribe 
(Joseph. Antiq. xx. 9. 5 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 1). 
He was recalled in A.D. 65, and Gessius Florus 
appointed in his stead. He was the last and the 
worst of the Roman procurators (Joseph. Antiq. 
xx. 9. 1 ; 11. 1 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 1). Josephus 
does not hesitate to accuse him of the most flagrant 
and horrid crimes [Antiq. xx. II. 1 ; Bell. Jud. 
1 . c.), and even Tacitus says that the Jewish pa¬ 
tience could endure the yoke no longer (duravit 
patientia Judseis usque ad Gessium Florum— Hist. 
v. 10). In a.d. 66 Cestius Gallus, the prefect of 
Syria, found it necessary to march a powerful 
army into Palestine. He was, however, defeated 
with great loss, and immediately sent word to 
Nero, laying the whole blame on Florus—Florus 
likewise laying the blame on him. He soon after¬ 
wards died, as some have supposed, from chagrin 
or disappointment (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 19 ; 
Suet. Vesp. 4; Tac. Hist. v. 10). The follow- 
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ing year Nero sent Vespasian into Judaea (Joseph. 
Beil. Jud. iii. I. 2). Accounts of the war and 
siege of Jerusalem will be found in another article 
[Jerusalem]. In 68 Nero died. Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius followed in quick succession; and 
Vespasian himself was elected emperor by the 
legions in Judaea. In A.D. 70 Titus was sent by 
his father to conduct the war, and after a four 
months’ siege Jerusalem was taken. Josephus 
states that 1,100,000 were killed during the siege 
(Bell. Jud. vi. 9. 3), that several were allowed to 
depart, and an immense number sold to the army 
and carried captive. These numbers are of course 
exaggerated [Jerusalem] (cf. Luke xxi. 24). 

Under Trajan the Jews again broke out into 
open revolt, and the disturbances continued under 
Hadrian. At last, A.D. 131, one Barcochebas, the 
Son of a Star , was placed at the head of the Jews. 
Several times the Roman arms were defeated ; 
but Julius Severus, by reducing their fortresses 
one by one, finally defeated him in A.D. 135. 
Dion Cassius says that 580,000 Jewish people 
were slain in these battles (lxix. 14). This state¬ 
ment is as extravagant as that of Josephus (vide 
supra). 

In A.D. 136 the emperor Hadrian founded a 
new city, under the name of iElia Capitolina, to 
which he gave the privileges of a colony. None 
but Christians and pagans were allowed to enter 
(Dion Cass., lxix. 12 ; cf. Gibbon). 

The N. T. history falls within the reigns of 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 
Only Augustus (Luke ii. 1), Tiberius (Luke iii. 1), 
and Claudius (Acts xi. 28 ; xviii. 2), are mentioned, 
but Nero is alluded to in the Acts from ch. xxv. to 
the end, and in Phil. iv. 22. The Roman emperor 
in the N. T. is usually called Caesar (Acts xxv. 10, 
11, 12, 21), though sometimes Augustus (Se/fooros 
Acts xxv. 21, 25), and once Lord (6 fctipios , Acts 
xxv. 26). We thus find many characteristics of 
the Roman rule constantly before us in the N. T. 
The publicans (Luke iii. 12; xix. 2) ; the tribute 
money (Matt. xxii. 19) ; soldiers and centurions 
recruited in Italy (Acts x. 1); Caesar the only king 
(John xix. 15) ; the tetrarchs, Plerod, Philip, and 
Lysanias ; the appeal against the governor (Acts 
xxv. 11) ; Roman money, etc. 

In order to illustrate the connection of Rome 
with Palestine it will be as well to give an account, 
necessarily brief, of the principal relations of the 
Empire with the N. T. history and the Jews. 

At the time of Augustus the finest countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Egypt, with all the northern 
part of Africa, were comprehended in the Roman 
Empire. The boundaries in Europe were the 
Rhine and Danube, in Asia the Euphrates and 
the deserts of Syria, and in Africa the tract of land 
known at present under the name of Sahara. Subse¬ 
quent additions were made by Claudius of Britain, 
and by Trajan of Dacia. [For a list of the pro¬ 
vinces, see Gibbon, vol. i. pp. 201-2, ed. Smith, 
note.] 

The population at the time of Augustus has been 
calculated at eighty-five millions, including both 
sexes, all ages, and every class of inhabitants 
(Merivale, Hist, of the Rom ., vol. iv. p. 450) ; and 
Gibbon (Decline and Fall , ch. ii.) reckons the po¬ 
pulation at the time of Claudius at about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions. 

The entire armies of the Roman Empire are 
reckoned at 340,000 men, exclusive of the battalions 


maintained in Rome itself, not counting the numer¬ 
ous battalions of auxiliaries levied throughout the 
Empire (Tac. Ann. iv. 5 ; Merivale, Iiist. vol. 
iii • P- 534 )* Augustus may also be regarded as the 
founder of a naval power (Merivale, /. cf which 
has been considered to have numbered 21,000 men 
(De Champagny, des Cesars, ii. 429). 




450. Roman Emperor and Empress. 

Though it was the endeavour of Augustus to 
make the government introduced by him appear as 
possessing the forms of the ancient Republic, he 
had established in fact an absolute monarchy. The 
prince united in his own person all the attributes 
of supreme power. It is true that the senate pos¬ 
sessed extensive prerogatives. To secure the 
maintenance of peace in countries which had been 
subdued by force it became necessary to maintain, 
standing armies in them, and in the year B.C. 27 
Augustus arranged that the provinces should be 
divided between the senate and himself. The go¬ 
vernors of those provinces which were assigned to 
the senate were called proconsuls (dvdoirdroi, de¬ 
puties, A. V. Acts xiii. 7 ; xviii. 12 ; xix. 38), 
whatever their previous office may have been (Dion 
Cass., liii. 13). The imperial provinces, on the other 
hand, were governed by a Legatus (Trpea^vrrjs) or 
propraetor (dvriar pdrrjyos), even if the officer ap¬ 
pointed had been consul. The minor districts of 
the imperial provinces were governed by a procu¬ 
rator (iTrir pottos, Dion. Cass., liii. 15, steward 
A. V., Matt. xx. 8). Augustus brought all the 
procurators under his control (Dion Cass., liii. 32). 
Under the Republic they had managed the affairs 
of private citizens, but under the Empire they 
discharged the duties performed by the Quaestors in 
the senatorial provinces. They controlled the 
revenue and collected the taxes, and their power 
extended from these matters to justice and adminis¬ 
tration (Tac. Hist. i. 11). ' The procurators o£ 
Judaea seem to have been under the control of the 
proconsul of Syria, as Quadratus condemned the 
indiscretion of the procurator Cumanus (Joseph. 
Antiq. xx. 6. 3; Tac. Ann. xii. 54). They are 
called ‘governors’ (Tf/eixoves) in the N. T. The 
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verb (rjye/JLovevw) is employed in Luke ii. 2 to 
show the nature of the government of Quirinus 
over Syria. Asia and Achaia were assigned to 
the senate, and in each case the title of the governor 
in the Acts is proconsul (avOlnraros, xviii. 12 ; xix. 
38). Dion Cass. (liii. 12) informs us that Cyprus 
was retained by the emperor, but Sergius Paulus 
is called in the Acts (xiii. 7) ‘ proconsul.’ This is 
quite correct, as Dion adds that Augustus restored 
Cyprus to the senate in exchange for another dis¬ 
trict of the empire. Coins and inscriptions of 
Cyprus also bear the title ‘Proconsul’ (cf. Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life of St. Paul , vol. i. p. 173, 
seq.; Akerman, Num. III. of N. 7 , p. 41). 
The procurator sometimes had the power of life 
and death, as in the case of Pontius Pilate (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 44). 



The procurator of Judaea resided principally at 
Caesarea, and the military forces were generally 
stationed there (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 3. 1). During 
the Passover the troops were stationed at Jerusalem, 
in order to prevent any insurrection from the multi¬ 
tude of visitors at that festival (Acts xxi. 31 ; xxii. 
24; xxiii. 23 ; Joseph. Antiq. xx. 5. 3). The troops 
consisted of infantry and cavalry (Acts xxiii. 23), 
and were commanded by tribunes (xdudpxot, Acts 
xxiii. 17) and centurions ( Kevrvpluves , Mark xv. 
39, 44, 45 ; eKarovTapxoi, Matt. viii. 5 ; xxvii. 54; 
Acts x. 1, 22). The former were at the head of 
the cohorts ( aire'ipaL ), and the latter at the head of 
the centuria, of which two made a maniple [Army]. 
It was the duty of the soldiers to execute the sen¬ 
tence of death and to keep guard over the prisoners 
(Matt, xxvii. 27, seq. ; John xix. 23, seq. ; cf. Acts 
xxii. 25), and the garments of those who were exe¬ 
cuted became their perquisite (John xix. 23). They 
also guarded the prisoners (Acts xxiii. 23 ; xxvii. 
31). In Acts x. 1 mention is made of the Italian 
band at Caesarea. This was probably a cohort 
serving in Syria composed of natives of Italy, and 
called : lra\LKr] to distinguish it from those which 
consisted of troops raised in Syria (Joseph. Antiq. 
xiv. 15. 10 ; Bell. Jud. i. 17. 1), as we know from 
Gruter fuse?', ccccxxxiv. 1) that Italian cohorts 
were serving in Syria. The HireLpri 2 e( 3 a<TT 7 ) (Acts 
xxvii. 1) could not well be a cohors Augusta, as 
Winer thinks (. Realw ., s.v. Power), for no legions 
were in Syria or Judaea bearing that title, nor could 


it be the band levied from Samaria (t 'Xrj linrluv 
KaXovpievr) He^aoTi)v&v, Joseph. Antiq. xix. 9. 2 ; 
xx. 6. 1 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 12. 5). Wieseler suggests 
that it was the Augustani mentioned by Tacitus 
(Ann. xiv. 15) and Suetonius (Nero, 20, 25). The 
first levying of this band by Augustus is recorded by 
Dion Cassius (xiv. 12). 

Some of the cities within the provinces were free 
cities, like Thessalonica, at which there was an 
assembly of the people ( 5 %tos, Acts xvii. 5) and 
supreme magistrates called politarchs (Acts xvii. 
8). So also were Antioch in Syria, Tarsus, and 
Athens. Others were colonies, like Philippi, Troas, 
or Antioch in Pisidia, whose affairs were regulated 
by (n-parrjyol (A. V. magistrates, Acts xvi. 22). 
Their proper title was duumvir , but they pre¬ 
ferred calling themselves by the Roman title 
prsetor (C. and PI., i. 345). They were usually 
attended by lictors (pa( 35 ovxol, A. V. serjeants, 
Acts xvi. 35). 

Under this arrangement the welfare of the pro¬ 
vinces was greater than it had been under the re¬ 
public, but the condition of those provinces over 
which Augustus had special control was often pre¬ 
ferable to that of the others, instances being re¬ 
corded of some of the senatorial provinces request¬ 
ing to be transferred to the rule of the emperor 
(Tac. Ann. i. 76). 

Seeing how great the privileges of a Roman 
citizen were, the eagerness with which it was sought, 
and the earnestness with which it was pleaded in 
case of any unjust treatment, is not to be wondered 
at. The freedom of Rome was often obtained by 
purchase for great sums (Acts xxii. 28), though at 
the time of Claudius it is said that it became so 
cheap it might be bought for a little broken glass 
(Dion Cass., lx. 17). A citizen under the republic 
could in criminal cases, if he were so minded, appeal 
from the magistrates to the people, for without the 
acquiescence of the whole Roman people no man 
could be put to death (Cic., Tusc. Quccst., 4. I; 
In Verr., 54, 57). At the commencement of the 
imperial period it was, however, necessary that the 
appeal should be made to the emperor, who had 
assumed the privilege of final adjudication. It was 
thus that St. Paul, when being tried before Festus, 

‘ appealed unto Caesar’ (Actsxxv. 11; xxvi. 32), ful¬ 
filling our Lord’s words that he should ‘ bear witness 
also at Rome’ (Acts xxiii. 11 ; xxvii. 23 ; xxviii. 14, 
16, 17 ; 2 Tim. i. 17 ; iv. 17). St. Paul remained 
a prisoner about two years, but his trial resulted 
in his acquittal. About four years after he was 
arrested at Nicopolis, and sent to Rome for trial. 
This was at the time of the great fire at Rome under 
Nero, and the charge of conspiring to set fire to 
Rome formed one part of the accusation brought 
against him. He was executed at Rome in the 
summer of A.D. 68 (cf. C. and PI., vol. ii. passbn) 
[St. Paul]. The scourging of a Roman citizen 
was contrary to the law, and St. Paul, by the as¬ 
sertion of his Roman citizenship, prevented Claudius 
Lysias from ordering him to be scourged (Acts 
xxii. 26-29 ; xxiii. 27). At an earlier period Paul 
and Silas had been scourged (Acts xvi. 37), and 
two Roman laws thereby violated (Lex Valeria, 
B.c. 508 ; Lex Porcia, B.c. 300). They were also 
illegally treated, being ‘uncondemned’ (Cic. Verr. 
L 9 ; Tac. Hist. i. 6 ) [Citizenship]. 

The treatment that the Jews received at the 
hands of the Romans was at times very moderate. 
Under Julius Ctesar they were not forbidden to 
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live according to their customs even in Rome itself 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiv. io. 8), and Augustus ordered 
that they should have full freedom of worship, 
hold their assemblies, and make gifts to their 
temple ; they were even admitted with the citizens 
to a share in the largesses of corn (Philo, ad Cai, 
p. 1015 ; cf. PI01*. Sat. i. 9. 69); and when it fell 
upon the Sabbath day, Augustus allowed it to be 
put off to the next day. They were also exempted 
from military service on account of their religious 
prejudices (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 10. 11 -19; xvi. 6 ; 
cf. xix. 5. 3). Suetonius [Cess. 84) records that 
the Jews were in great grief at the death of 
Augustus. Tiberius and Claudius banished them 
from Rome, the latter on account of tumults caused 
by a certain Chrestus (Tac. Ann. ii. 85 ; Suet. 
Tib. 36; cf. Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 3. 5 ; Suet. 
Claud. 25 ; Acts xviii. 2) [Claudius] ; but the 
expulsion by Claudius is contradicted by Dion 
Cassius (lx. 6), and a few years after the Jews 
were again at Rome in great numbers (Acts xxviii. 
17, seq.) The administration of religious cere¬ 
monies was committed to the high-priest and San¬ 
hedrim; civil and criminal jurisprudence was re¬ 
tained by them, and they were permitted to pass 
the sentence of condemnation, but its execution 
depended upon the procurator (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 
9. 1 ; Mark xiv. 53-55, 62-65 > J°^ in xv ^- 3 1 )* 

‘ It is not lawful for us to put any man to death ’ 
(John, l. c.) [See Alford’s note on this passage, 
and Biscoe on the Acts, pp. 134-167.] The stone- 
ing of Stephen probably took place during a 
tumult, and not with the sanction of the procu¬ 
rator (Acts vii. 28). Even beyond the borders of 
Palestine the Jews exercised among themselves 
the civil jurisdiction according to their laws. Jose¬ 
phus [Antiq. xiv. 10. 17) gives a Roman decree to 
the city of Sardis sanctioning this privilege. 

Notwithstanding their privileges the Jews were 
heavily taxed [Taxes ; Tribute]. These con¬ 
sisted of the poll-tax ( Krjvcros, (popos , Matt. xxii. 
17 ; Luke xx. 22) and the custom-tax [tIXtj, Matt, 
xvii. 25). Various passages in the N. T. show 
how odious the collectors of the tributes ( portitores, 
A. V. publicans) were to the Jews (Matt. v. 46 ; 
Mark. ii. 15, 16 ; Luke iii. 12), insomuch that the 
Pharisees would hold no communication with them 
(Matt. ix. 10, 11; xxi. 31, 32). 

The Romans carefully abstained from forcing 
their own language upon the inhabitants of the 
countries they conquered, though the strictness 
with which every official act, even to the farthest 
limits of the empire, was carried out in the Roman 
language, was never relaxed, but the edicts were 
generally translated into Greek (Joseph. Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 2). The better educated Romans un¬ 
doubtedly spoke Greek. The inscription on the 
cross was written in Hebrew, Roman, and Greek 
(Luke xxiii. 38 ; John xix. 20); the Hebrew for the 
common people, the Latin the official language, 
and the Greek that usually spoken (Alford, in loc.) 
All the official inscriptions put up by the Romans 
were called tituli (cf. Suet, in Ccilig. 34; in Dom. 
10) ; and St. John (/. c.) uses the same expression 
(£7 paxpe titXov). 

The freedom of religious worship enjoyed by 
the nations subject to Rome was remarkably great, 
though foreign religions were not allowed to be in¬ 
troduced among the Romans (Liv. xxxix. 16); and 
it is recorded by Dion Cassius (lii. 36) that Maecenas 
advised Augustus not to permit such innovations, 


as they would only tend to destroy the monarchy. 
This rule was strictly maintained by all his suc¬ 
cessors. Judaism was an exception, though, as we 
have seen, the Jews were sometimes expelled from 
Rome. 

Notwithstanding the attempts of Augustus to 
stop all tendencies to corruption, by punishing im¬ 
morality, it was chiefly immorality that undermined 
the empire. With a high civilisation, a flourishing 
commerce, and general outward refinement, was 
associated a terrible depravity of morals. Yet the 
prosperous state of the empire was confessed by 
the provinces as well as the Romans. ‘ They 
acknowledged that the true principles of social life, 
laws, agriculture, and science, which had been 
first invented by the wisdom of Athens, were now 
firmly established by the power of Rome, under 
whose auspicious influence the fiercest barbarians 
were united by an equal government and common 
language’ (Gibbon, ch. ii.) The cruelties and 
exactions of the provincial magistrates were sup¬ 
pressed by Augustus and Tiberius (Tac. Aim. 
iv. 6). Roads were constructed and commerce in¬ 
creased, but all of no avail. Society would not be 
reformed, and St. Paul draws a striking picture of 
the corruption of the age (Rom. i. 14-23). ‘ Charity 
and general philanthropy were so little regarded as 
duties that it requires a very extensive acquaintance 
with the literature of the time to find any allusion 
to them. There were no public hospitals, no in¬ 
stitutions for the relief of the infirm and poor ; no 
societies for the removal of abuses or the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of mankind from motives of 
charity. Nothing was done to promote the instruc¬ 
tion of the lower classes, nothing to mitigate the 
miseries of domestic slavery, and far less to stop 
altogether the perpetual atrocities of the kidnapper 
and the slave-market’ (Arnold, Encyc. Metropol. 
Hist., vol. ii. p. 380). But the spirit of Christian¬ 
ity was floating in the atmosphere, and ‘ the wisdom 
of providence was preparing a knowledge which 
struck root as deeply as the literature of the Au¬ 
gustan age had been scattered superficially’ 
(Arnold, l. c.) 

The Roman Empire, terminated with the anarchy 
which followed the murder of Justinian II., the last 
sovereign of the family of Heraclius ; and Leo III. 
or the Isaurian, must be ranked as the first Byzan¬ 
tine monarch (Finlay, Greece tinder the Romans , p. 
433 )- 

For the prophetical notices of Rome as the 
fourth empire, in Daniel xi. 30, 40; vii. 23, etc., 
see article Daniel ; and for the mention of Rome 
in the Apocalypse, see article Rome. —F. W. M. 

ROMANS, the Epistle to the. This epistle 
claims our interest more than the other didactic 
epistles of the apostle Paul, because it is more 
systematic, and because it explains especially that 
truth which became subsequently the principle of 
the Reformation—viz., righteousness through faith. 
Melanchthon was so fond of this epistle that he made 
it the subject of constant lectures, and twice copied 
it out with his own hand, just as Demosthenes 
copied Thucydides (comp. Strobel’s Litterdrges- 
chichte der loci Theologici des Melanchthon, p. 13) : 
in these lectures he explained the leading dogmati¬ 
cal and ethical ideas— i.e., the loci Theologici which 
at a later period gave rise to the dogmatical work 
bearing this title. 

I. Time and Place of writing the Epistle. —At 
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the period when the apostle wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans, he had passed through a life full of 
experience. About four years after the composi¬ 
tion of this letter Paul calls himself Upea^brrjs, 

‘ the aged’ (Philemon, ver. 9). Paul was at this 
time between fifty and sixty years old. After 
having spent two years and a half at Ephesus, he 
planned a journey to Macedonia, Achaia, Jeru¬ 
salem, and Rome (Acts xix. 21). Plaving spent 
about three months in travelling, he arrived at 
Corinth, where he remained three months (Acts xx. 
2); and during this second abode at Corinth he 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans (comp. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1-3, and 2 Cor. ix. with Rom. xv. 25). Paul 
dispatched this letter by a Corinthian woman, who 
was just then travelling to Rome (xvi. 1), and sent 
greetings from an inhabitant of Corinth (xvi. 23 ; 
comp. 1 Cor. i. 14). [The date generally assigned 
to this epistle is towards the close of a.d. 57, or 
the beginning of A.D. 58.] 

II. To whotti addressed, —The congregation of 
Christians at Rome was formed at a very early 
period, but its founder is unknown. [The opinion 
that St. Peter was the founder of the church will not 
stand the test of historical inquiry, and is rejected by 
all except bigoted adherents of the Romish Church 
[ Peter]. It was probably, however, one of the ear¬ 
liest of the Gentile churches.] Paul himself men¬ 
tions two distinguished teachers at Rome who were 
converted earlier than himself. According to Rom. 
i. 8, the Roman congregation had then attained 
considerable celebrity, as their faith was spoken of 
throughout the whole world. From chap. xvi. we 
learn that there were a considerable number of 
Christian teachers at Rome, from which we infer 
that the congregation had existed there for some 
time ; and it is most likely that the Jews at Rome 
were first converted to Christianity. Under Au¬ 
gustus there were so many Jews at Rome, that this 
emperor appointed for them quarters beyond the 
Tiber. These Jews consisted mostly of freedmen, 
whom Pompey had carried to Rome as slaves. 
Some of the early Christians at Rome followed 
mercantile pursuits. [The gospel was probably 
carried to Rome by some of the Jewish Christians 
who had gone up to Jerusalem and been converted 
on the day of Pentecost. As such would vividly 
recollect and speak much of St. Peter’s discourse 
on that day, and as the founding of the church at 
Rome by them was the result of their conversion 
by the preaching of Peter, the tradition of his 
having been the founder of the church (Euseb., 
H. E., ii. 14; 25; Chron ., p. 372; Hieron, D.e 
Script/.. Eccles ., i.; etc.) may have thus arisen.] 

At the time when this epistle was written, there 
were also Gentile Christians in the Roman church.; 
and from passages like xi. 13 ; xv. 16; i. 7 and 
13, we learn that the Gentile Christians were then 
more numerous than the converted Jews. It is 
well known that in those times many heathens em¬ 
braced Judaism (Tacitus, Annul, , xv. 44; Juvenal, 
Sat., xiv. 96). These converts to Judaism were 
mostly women. Such proselytes formed at that 
period the point of coalescence for the conversion 
of the Gentiles. Among the converts from Judaism 
to Christianity, there existed in the days of Paid 
two parties. The congregated apostles had de¬ 
creed, according to Acts xv., that the converts 
from paganism were not bound to keep the ritual 
laws of Moses. There were, however, many con¬ 
verts from Judaism who were disinclined to re¬ 


nounce the authority of the Mosaic law, and ap¬ 
pealed erroneously to the authority of James (Gal. 
ii. 9; comp. Acts xxi. 25) : they claimed also the 
authority of Peter in their favour. Such converts 
from Judaism, mentioned in the other epistles, 
who continued to observe the ritual laws of Moses, 
were not prevalent in Rome; however, Dr. Baur 
of Tubingen supposes that this Ebionitic tendency 
prevailed at that time in all Christian congregations, 
Rome not excepted. He thinks that the converts 
from Judaism were then more numerous than the 
Gentile Christians, and that all were compelled to 
submit to the Judaising opinions of the majority 
(comp. Baur’s Abhandlung iiber Zweck und Ver an- 
las sung des Romerbriefs, in der Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 
1836). However, we infer from the passages above 
quoted that the Gentile Christians were much more 
numerous at Rome than the converts from Judaism. 
Neander has also shown that the Judaising ten¬ 
dency did not prevail in the Roman church (comp. 
Neander’s Pflanzung der Christlichen Kirche , 3d 
ed., p. 388). This opinion is confirmed by the 
circumstance that, according to ch. xvi., Paul had 
many friends at Rome. Dr. Baur removes this 
objection only by declaring ch. xvi. to be spurious. 
He appeals to ch. xiv. in order to prove that there 
were Ebionitic Christians at Rome. It appears, 
however, that the persons mentioned in ch. xiv. 
were by no means strictly Judaising zealots, wish¬ 
ing to overrule the Gentile Christians, but, on the 
contrary, some scrupulous converts from Judaism, 
upon whom the Gentile Christians looked down 
contemptuously. There were, indeed, some dis¬ 
agreements between the converts from Judaism 
and the Gentile Christians in Rome. This is evi¬ 
dent from ch. xv. 6-9, and xi. 17, 18. These de¬ 
bates, however, were not of so obstinate a kind as 
among the Galatians; otherwise the apostle could 
scarcely have praised the congregation at Rome as 
he does in ch. i. 8 and 12, and xv. 14. From ch. 
xvi. 17-20, we infer that the Judaisers had endea¬ 
voured to find admittance, but with little success. 

III. Occasion and Purpose. —The opinions on this 
head differ according to the various suppositions of 
those who think that the object of the letter was 
supplied by the occasion, or the supposition that 
the apostle selected his subject only after an op¬ 
portunity for writing was offered. In earlier times 
the latter opinion prevailed, as, for instance, in 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Calvin. In more recent times the other 
opinion has generally been advocated—as, for in¬ 
stance, by Hug, Eichhorn, and Flatt. Many 
writers suppose that the debates mentioned in ch. 
xiv. and xv. called forth this epistle. Hug, there¬ 
fore, is of opinion that the theme of the whole 
epistle is the following:— Jews and Gentiles have 
equal claim to the kingdom of God. According to 
Eichhorn, the Roman Jews, being exasperated 
against the disciples of Paul, endeavoured to de¬ 
monstrate that Judaism was sufficient for the salva¬ 
tion of mankind ; consequently Eichhorn supposes 
that the polemics of St. Paul were not directed 
against Judaising converts to Christianity, as in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, but rather against Judaism 
itself. This opinion is also maintained by De 
Wette ( Emleitung ins Neue Testament, 4th ed., 
sec. 138). According to Credner {Emleitung, sec. 
141) the intention of the apostle was to render the 
Roman congregation favourably disposed before his 
arrival in the chief metropolis; and he therefore en- 
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deavoured to show that the evil reports spread con¬ 
cerning himself by zealously Judaising Christians 
were erroneous. This opinion is nearly related to that 
of Dr. Baur, who supposes that the real object of this 
letter is mentioned only in cli. ix. to xi. According 
to Dr. Baur, the Judaising zealots were displeased 
that by the instrumentality of Paul such numbers 
of Gentiles entered the kingdom of God, that the 
Jews ceased to appear as the Messianic people. 
Dr. Baur supposes that these Judaism's are more 
especially refuted in ch. ix. to xi., after it has been 
shown in the first eight chapters that it was in 
general incorrect to consider ’one people better 
than another, and that all had equal claims to be 
justified by faith. Against the opinion that the 
apostle, in writing the Epistle to the Romans, had 
this particular polemical aim, it has been justly 
observed by Riickert (in the 2d ed. of his Com- 
nientar ), Olshausen, and De Wette, that the 
apostle himself states that his epistle had a general 
scope. Paul says in the introduction that he had 
long entertained the wish of visiting the metro¬ 
polis, in order to confirm the faith of the church, 
and to be himself comforted by that faith (ch. i. 12). 
He adds (i. 16), that he was prevented from preach¬ 
ing in the chief city by external obstacles only. 
He says that he had written to the Roman Chris¬ 
tians in fulfilment of his vocation as apostle to the 
Gentiles. The journey of Phoebe to Rome seems 
to have been the external occasion of the epistle : 
Paul made use of this opportunity by sending the 
sum. and substance of the Christian doctrine in 
writing, having been prevented from preaching in 
Rome. Paul had many friends in Rome who com¬ 
municated with him ; consequently he was the 
more induced to address the Romans, although he 
manifested some hesitation in doing so (xv. 15). 
These circumstances exercised some influence as 
well on the form as upon the contents of the letter; 
so that, for instance, its contents differ considerably 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians, although this 
also has a general scope. The especial bearings 
of the Epistle to the Romans are particularly mani¬ 
fest in ch. xiii. to xvi.; Paul shows to both Jews 
and Gentiles the glory of Christianity as being 
absolute religion , and he especially endeavours to 
confirm the faith of the converts from Judaism 
(iv.); Paul refers to the circumstance that in Rome 
the number of Gentile Christians was much greater 
than that of the converted Jews,, and he explains 
how this was consistent with the counsel of God. 
He endeavours to re-establish peace between the 
contending parties; consequently he had to pro¬ 
duce many arguments which might be converted 
into polemics (Polemik) against the Jewsbut it 
does by no means follow that such polemics were 
the chief aim of the apostle. 

IV. Contents of the Epistle .—It belongs to the 
characteristic type of St. Paul’s teaching to exhibit 
the gospel in its historical relation to the human 
race. In the Epistle to the Romans, also, we find 
that peculiar character of St. Paul’s teaching which 
induced Schelling to call St. Paul’s doctrine a 
philosophy of the history of man. The real pur¬ 
pose of the human race is in a sublime manner 
stated by St. Paul in his speech in Acts xvii. 26, 
27 ; and he shows at the same time how God had, 
by various historical means, promoted the attain¬ 
ment of his purpose. St. PauL exhibits the O. T. 
dispensation under the form of an institution for 
the education of the whole human race,, w'hich 


should enable men to terminate their spiritual 
minority, and become truly of age (Gal. iii. 24, 
and iv. 1-4). In the Epistle to the Romans, also, 
the apostle commences by describing the two great 
divisions of the human race—viz., those who under¬ 
went the preparatory spiritual education of the 
Jews, and those who did not undergo such a pre¬ 
paratory education. We find a similar division 
indicated by Christ himself (John x. 16), where he 
speaks of one flock separated by hurdles. The 
chief aim of all nations, according to St. Paul, 
should be the biKatoavv-q ev&i tlov tov Qeov, righteous¬ 
ness before the face of God , or absolute realisation of 
the moral law. According to St. Paul, the hea¬ 
then also have their v6/aos, law , as well religious as 
moral internal revelation (Rom. i. 19, 32 ; ii. 15). 
The heathen have, however, not fulfilled that law 
which they knew, and are in this respect like the 
Jews, who also disregarded their own law (ii.) 
Both Jews and Gentiles are transgressors, or by 
the law separated from the grace and sonship of 
God (Rom. ii. 12; iii. 20); consequently, if 
blessedness could only be obtained by fulfilling 
the demands of God, no man could be blessed. 
God, however, has gratuitously given righteousness 
and blessedness to all who believe in Christ (iii. 
21-31); the O. T. also recognises the value of 
religious faith (iv.) ; thus we freely attain to peace 
and sonship of God presently, and have before us 
still greater things—viz., the future development of 
the kingdom of God (v. 1-11). The human race 
has gained in Christ much more than it lost in 
Adam (v. 12, 21). This doctrine by no means 
encourages sin (vi.); on the contrary, men who 
are conscious of divine grace fulfil the law much 
more energetically than they were able to do before 
having attained to this knowledge, because the law 
alone is even apt to sharpen the appetite for sin, 
and leads finally to despair (vii.); but now we 
fulfil the law by means of that new spirit which is 
given unto us, and the full development of our sal¬ 
vation is still before us (viii. 1-27). The sufferings 
of the present time cannot prevent this develop¬ 
ment, and must rather work for good to them 
whom God from eternity has viewed as faithful 
believers ; and nothing can separate such believers 
from the eternal love of God (viii. 28-39). It 
causes pain to behold the Israelites themselves 
shut out from salvationbut they themselves are 
the cause of this seclusion, because they wanted to 
attain salvation by their own resources and exer¬ 
tions, by their descent from Abraham, and by their 
fulfilment of the law : thus, however, the Jews 
have not obtained that salvation which God has 
freely offered under the sole condition of faith in 
Christ (ix.); the Jews have not entered upon the 
way of faith, therefore the Gentiles were preferred, 
which was predicted by the prophets. However, 
the Jewish race, as such, has not been rejected ; 
some of them obtain salvation by a selection made, 
not according to their works, but according to the 
grace of God. If some of the Jews are left to 
their own obduracy, even their temporary fall serves 
the plans of God—viz., the vocation of the Gentiles. 
After the mass of the Gentiles shall have entered 
in, the people of Israel also, in their collective 
capacity, shall be received into the church (xi.) 

V. Authenticity and Integrity of the Epistle. — 
The authenticity of this epistle has never been 
questioned. The Epistle to the Romans is 
quoted as early as the 1st and 2d century 
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by Clemens Roinanus (Ad Cor., i. 35) and Poly¬ 
carp (AdPhil., 6). [It is also cited by Theophilus 
of Antioch (Ad Autol i. 20; iii. 14 [ed. J. C. 
Wolf, Iiamb. 1724]), by Irenaeus (Adv. Baer., 
iii. 16. 3), by Clement of Alexandria (Paedag., i. 
p. 117 ; Strom., iii. p. 457), by Tertullian (Adv. 
Prax., 13), etc. It is alluded to in the Epistle to 
Diognetus (c. 9), by Justin Martyr (Dial., c. 23), 
by Athenagoras (p. 13), and by others. It stands 
in the Muratori Canon ; it had a place in that of 
Marcion; and it is found in the Syriac and I tala 
versions. With this copious external evidence the 
internal fully accords : in manner of thought, style, 
language, and allusion, it is wholly Pauline.] Its 
integrity has lately been attacked by Dr. Baur, who 
pretends that ch. xv. and xvi. are spurious, but 
only, as we have observed above, because these 
chapters do not harmonise with his supposition 
that the Christian church at Rome consisted of 
rigid Judaisers. Schmidt and Reiche consider the 
doxology at the conclusion of ch. xvi. not to be 
genuine. In this doxology the anacolouthical and 
unconnected style causes some surprise, and the 
whole has been deemed to be out of its place (ver. 
26 and 27). We however, observe, in reply to 
Schmidt and Reiche, that such defects of style may 
be easily explained from the circumstance that the 
apostle hastened to the conclusion, but would be 
quite inexplicable in additions of a copyist who had 
time for calm consideration. The same words 
occur in different passages of the epistle, and it 
must be granted that such a fluctuation sometimes 
indicates an interpolation. In the Codex i., in 
most of the Codices Minusculi, as well as in Chry¬ 
sostom, the words occur at the conclusion of ch. 

\ * 

xiv. In the Codices B, C, D, E, and in the Syrian 
translation, this doxology occurs at the conclusion 
of ch. xvi. In codex A it occurs in both places ; 
whilst in Codex D**, the words are wanting 
entirely, and they seem not to fit into either of the 
two places. If the doxology be put at the conclu¬ 
sion of ch. xiv., Paul seems to promise to those 
Christians weak in faith, of whom he had spoken, 
a confirmation of their belief. But it seems unfit 
(unspassend) in this connection to call the Gospel 
an eternal mystery, and the doxology seems here 
to interrupt the connection between chs. xiv. and 

xv. ; and at the conclusion of ch. xvi. it seems to 
be superfluous, since the blessing had been pro¬ 
nounced already in ver. 24. We, however, say that 
this latter circumstance need not have prevented 
the apostle from allowing his animated feelings to 
burst forth in a doxology, especially at the con¬ 
clusion of an epistle which treated amply on the 
mystery of redemption. We find an analogous 
instance in Eph. iii. 20, 21, where a doxology 
occurs after the mystery of salvation had been 
mentioned : we are therefore of opinion that the 
doxology is rightly placed at the conclusion of ch. 

xvi. , and that it was in some codices erroneously 
transposed to the conclusion of ch. xiv., because 
the copyist considered the blessing in xvi. 24 to 
be the real conclusion of the epistle. In confirma¬ 
tion of this remark we observe that the same 
codices in which the doxology occurs in ch. xvi. 
either omit the blessing altogether, or. place it after 
the doxology. 

VI. Interpreters of the Epistle .—Chrysostom is 
the most important among the fathers who at¬ 
tempted to interpret this epistle; he enters deeply, 


and with psychological acumen, into the thoughts 
of the apostle, and expounds them with sublime 
animation. Among the reformers Calvin is dis¬ 
tinguished by logical penetration and doctrinal 
depth ; Beza by his grammatical and critical 
knowledge. [The Commentaries of Melanchthon, 
Strasb. 1540; ofBucer, Bas. 1562; and of Brent, 
Francf. 1564, may also be mentioned among those 
of the Reformers; also that of C. Ferme, Edin. 1651, 
translated into English by W. Skae, and edited 
with the Commentarins of And. Melville by W. L. 
Alexander, D.D., Edin. 1849. Of more recent 
works the number is great. The following are of 
most importance:—Willet, Hexapla, 1611; Locke, 
Paraphrase and Notes, Lond. 1733; Turretin, 
Prcelect., Lausan. 1741 ; Taylor, Paraphrase and 
Notes, Lond. 1745; Baumgarten, Auslegung, Halle 
1749; Carpzov, Strictures, Helmst. 1758; Schmidt, 
Annott., Lips. 1777 ; Morus, Prcelect., Lips. 1794; 
Bohme, Comment. Perpet., Lips. 1806; Tholuck, 
Auslegung, Berl. 1824, 5th ed. 1856, translated 
into English by Menzies, 2 vols., Edinb. Bib. 
Cabinet 1833-36; Flatt, Vorlesungen, Tiib. 1825 ; 
Riickert, Conunentar, Leipz. 1831 ; Stuart, Com¬ 
mentary, Andover, U. S., 1832, Lond. 1833 ; 
Reiche, Erkldrnng, 2 vols., Gott. 1833-34; Glock- 
ler, Erkldrung, Leipz. 1834; Kollner, Comm entar, 
Darmst. 1834; Olshausen, Bibl. Commentar, 
Konigsb. 1835, translated in Clark’s For. Theol. 
Library; Hodge, Co??imejita?y, 1S35, new edition 
1S64, reprinted at Edinburgh 1864; Fritzsche, 
Comment. Perpet., 3 vols., Berol. 1836-43; De 
Wette, Kurze Erklar., Leipz. 1835, 3d ed. 1841 ; 
Umbreit, Auslegung (‘ auf clem Grunde des A. T.’), 
Gotha 1856; Haldane, Exposition , 3 vols., Edin. 
1842, 3d ed. ; Jowett, Exposition, 2d ed., 1839 ; 
Brown, Analytical Exposition, Edin. 1857 ; 
Turner, New York, 1859; Philippi Commentar, 
3 vols., Francof. 1852 ; Van Hengel, Interpretatio , 
Silv. Due., 1854.J—A. T. 

ROME, the famous capital of the Western 
world, and the present residence of the Pope, 
stands on the river Tiber, about fifteen miles from 
its mouth, in the plain of what is now called the 
Campagna (Felix ilia Campania —Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
iii. 6), in lat. 41 0 54' N., long. 12 0 28' E. The 
country around the city is not a plain, but a sort 
of undulating table-land, crossed by hills, while it 
sinks towards the south-west to the marshes of 
Maremma, which coast the Mediterranean. In 
ancient geography the country in the midst of 
which Rome lay was termed Latium, which, in 
the earliest times, comprised within a space of 
about four geographical square miles the country 
lying between the Tiber and the Numicius, ex¬ 
tending from the Alban Hills to the sea, having 
for its chief city Laurentum. Here, on the Pala¬ 
tine Hill, was the city of Rome founded by Romu¬ 
lus and Remus, grandsons of Numitor, and sons of 
Rhea Sylvia, to whom, as the originators of the 
city, mythology ascribed a divine parentage. The 
origin of the term Rome is in dispute. Some derive 
it from the Greek "Pih/xTj, ‘strength,’ considering that 
this name was given to the place as being a fortress. 
Cicero (De Repub. ii. 7) says the name was taken 
from that of its founder Romulus. At first the 
city had three gates, according to a sacred usage. 
Founded on the Palatine Hill, it was extended, by 
degrees, so as to take in other six hills, at the foot of 
which ran deep valleys that, in early times, were in 
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part overflowed with water, while the hill-sides 
were covered with trees. In the course of the 
many years during which Rome was acquiring to 
herself the empire of the world, the city underwent 
great, numerous, and important changes. Under 
its first kings it must have presented a very different 
aspect from what it did after it had been beautified 
by Tarquin. The destruction of the city by the 
Gauls (u.c. 365) caused a thorough alteration in it; 
nor could the troubled times which ensued have 
been favourable to its being well restored. It was 
not till riches and artistic skill came into the city 
on the conquest of Philip of Macedon, and An- 
tiochus of Syria (u.c. 565), that there arose in 
Rome large handsome stone houses. The capture 
of Corinth conduced much to the adorning of the 
city ; many fine specimens of art being transferred 
from thence to the abode of the conquerors. And 
so, as the power of Rome extended over the world, 


and her chief citizens went into the colonies to en¬ 
rich themselves, did the masterpieces of Grecian 
art flow towards the capital, together with some of 
the taste and skill to which they owed their birth. 
Augustus, however, it was, who did most for em¬ 
bellishing the capital of the world, though there 
may be some sacrifice of truth in the pointed saying, 
that he found Rome built of brick, and left "it 
marble. Subsequent emperors followed his ex¬ 
ample, till the place became the greatest repository 
of architectural, pictorial, and sculptural skill, that 
the world has ever seen ; a result to which even 
Nero’s incendiarism indirectly conduced, as af¬ 
fording an occasion for the city’s being rebuilt 
under the higher scientific influences of the times. 
The site occupied by modern Rome is not pre¬ 
cisely the same as that which was at any period 
covered by the ancient city: the change of locality 
being towards the north-west, the city has partially 
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retired from the celebrated hills. About two- 
thirds of the area within the walls (traced by 
Aurelian) are now desolate, consisting of ruins, 
gardens, and fields, with some churches, convents, 
and other scattered habitations. Originally the 
city was a square mile in circumference. In the 
time of Pliny the walls were nearly twenty miles in 
circuit; now tl ey are from fourteen to fifteen miles 
round. Its original gates, three in number, had 
increased in the time of the elder Pliny to thirty- 
seven. Modern Rome has sixteen gates, some of 
which are, however, built up. Thirty-one great 
roads centred in Rome, which, issuing from the 
Forum, traversed Italy, ran through the provinces, 
and were terminated only by the boundary of the 
empire. As a starting-point a gilt pillar (Millia- 
rium Aureum) was set up by Augustus in the 
middle of the Forum. This curious monument, 
from which distances were reckoned, was dis¬ 


covered in 1S23. Eight principal bridges led over 
the Tiber; of these three are still relics. The four 
districts into which Rome was divided in early 
times, Augustus increased to fourteen. Large open 
spaces were set apart in the city, called Campi, for 
assemblies of the people and martial exercises, as 
well as for games. Of nineteen which are men¬ 
tioned, the Campus Martius was the principal. It 
was near the Tiber, whence it was called Tiberius. 
The epithet Martius was derived from the plain 
being consecrated to Mars, the god of war. In the 
later ages it was surrounded by several magnificent 
structures, and porticoes were erected, under which, 
in bad weather, the citizens could go through 
their usual exercises. It was also adorned with 
statues and arches. The name of Fora was given 
to places where the people assembled for the 
transaction of business. The Fora were of two 
kinds—fora venalia, ‘markets;’ fora civilia, ‘law 
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courts,’ etc. Until the time of Julius Ccesar there 
was but one of the latter kind, termed by way of 
distinction Forum Romanum, or simply Forum. It 
lay between the Capitoline and Palatine Hills; it 
was eight hundred feet wide, and adorned on all 
sides with porticoes, shops, and other edifices, on 
the erection of which large sums had been ex¬ 
pended, and the appearance of which was very im¬ 
posing, especially as it was much enhanced by 
numerous statues. In the centre of the Forum 
was the plain called the Curtian Lake, where 
Curtius is said to have cast himself into a chasm or 
gulf, which closed on him, and so he saved his 
country. On one side were the elevated seats 
or suggestus, a sort of pulpits from which magis¬ 
trates and orators addressed the people—usually 
called Rostra, because adorned with the beaks of 
ships which had been taken in a sea-fight from the 
inhabitants of Antium. Near by was the part of 
the Forum called the Comitium, where were held 
the assemblies of the people called Comitia Curiata. 
The celebrated temple, bearing the name of Capitol 
(of which there remain only a few vestiges), stood 
on the Capitoline Hill, the highest of the seven : 
it was square in form, each side extending about 
two hundred feet, and the ascent to it was by a 
flight of one hundred steps. It was one of the 
oldest, largest, and grandest edifices in the city. 
Founded by Tarquinius Priscus, it was several 
times enlarged and embellished. Its gates were 
of brass, and it was adorned with costly gild¬ 
ings; whence it is termed ‘golden’ and ‘glittering,’ 
cturea , fulgens. It enclosed three structures—the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the centre, the 
temple of Minerva on the right, and the temple of 
Juno on the left. The Capitol also comprehended 
some minor temples or chapels, and the Casa 
Romuli, or cottage of Romulus, covered with straw. 
Near the ascent to the Capitol was the asylum 
[Cities of Refuge]. We also mention the Basi- 
licse, since some of them were afterwards turned to 
the purposes of Christian worship. They were 
originally buildings of great splendour, being ap¬ 
propriated to meetings of the senate and to judicial 
purposes. Here counsellors received their clients, 
and bankers transacted their business. The earliest 
churches, bearing the name of Basilicse, were 
erected under Constantine. He gave his own 
palace on the Ctelian Hill as a site for a Christian 
temple. Next in antiquity was the church of St. 
Peter, on the Vatican Hill, built A.D. 324, on the 
site and with the ruins of temples consecrated to 
Apollo and Mai's. It stood about twelve centuries, 
at the end of which it was superseded by the 
modern church bearing the same name. The Cirri 
were buildings oblong in shape, used for public 
games, races, and beast-fights. The Theatra were 
edifices designed for dramatic exhibitions; the 
Amphitheatra (double theatres, buildings in an 
oval form) served for gladiatorial shows and the 
fighting of wild animals. That which was erected 
by the Emperor Titus, and of which there still 
exists a splendid ruin, was called the Coliseum, 
from a colossal statue of Nero that stood near it. 
With an excess of luxury, perfumed liquids were 
conveyed in secret tubes round these immense 
structures, and diffused over the spectators, some¬ 
times from the statues which adorned the interior. 
In the arena which formed the centre of the amphi¬ 
theatres, the early Christians often endured mar¬ 
tyrdom by being exposed to ravenous beasts. 


The connection of the Romans with Palestine 
caused Jews to settle at Rome in considerable 
numbers. On one occasion, in the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, when the Jews were banished from the city 
by the emperor, for the misconduct of some mem¬ 
bers of their body, not fewer than four thousand 
enlisted in the Roman army, which was then 
stationed in Sardinia (Sueton, Tib. 36 ; Joseph. 
Antiq. xviii. 3. 5). These appear to have been 
emancipated descendants of those Jews whom 
Pompey had taken prisoners in Judaea, and brought 
captive to Rome (Philo, De Leg. ad Cai ., p. 1014). 
From Philo also it appears that the Jews in Rome 
were allowed the free use of their national worship, 
and generally the observance of their ancestral cus¬ 
toms. Then, as now, the Jews lived in a part of 
the city appropriated to themselves (Joseph. Antiq. 

xiv. 10. 8), where, with a zeal for which the nation 
had been some time distinguished, they applied 
themselves with success to proselytising (Dion Cass., 
xxxvii. 17). They appear, however, to have been 
a restless colony; for when, after their expulsion 
under Tiberius, numbers had returned to Rome, 
they were again expelled from the city by Claudius 
(Suet. Claud. 25). The Roman biographer does 
not give the date of this event, but Orosius (vii. 6) 
mentions the ninth year of that emperor’s reign 
(a.D. 50). The precise occasion of this expulsion 
history does not afford us the means of determining. 
The words of Suetonius are, ‘Judseos, impulsore 
Chresto, assidue lumultuantes, Roma expulit’— 
* He expelled from Rome the Jews continually 
raising disturbances under the impulse of Chrestos.’ 
The cause here assigned for their expulsion is, that 
they raised disturbances, an allegation which, at 
first view, does not seem to point to a religious, 
still less to a Christian influence. And yet we 
must remember that the words bear the colouring 
of the mind of a heathen historian, who might 
easily be led to regard activity for the diffusion of 
Christian truth, and the debates to which that 
activity necessarily led, as a noxious disturbance of 
the peace of society. The Epicurean view of life 
could scarcely avoid describing religious agitations 
by terms ordinarily appropriated to martial pursuits. 
It must equally be borne in mind that the diffu¬ 
sion of the gospel in Rome—then the very centre 
and citadel of idolatry—was no holiday task, but 
would call forth on the part of the disciples all the 
fiery energy of the Jewish character, and on the 
part of the pagans all the vehemence of passion 
which ensues from pride, arrogance, and hatred. 
Had the ordinary name of our Lord been employed 
by Suetonius, we should, for ourselves, have found 
little difficulty in understanding the words as in¬ 
tended to be applied to Jewish Christians. But 
the biographer uses the word Chrestus. The us 
is a mere Latin termination ; but what are we to 
make of the root of the word, Chrest for Christ? 
Yet the change is in only one vowel, and Chrest 
might easily be used for Christ by a pagan writer. 
A slight difference in the pronunciation of the word 
as vocalised by a Roman and a Jew would easily 
cause the error. And we know that the Romans 
often did make the mispronunciation, calling Christ 
Chrest (Tertull., Apol., c. 3 ; Lactant., Inst., iv. 7 ; 
Just. Mart., Apol. , c. 2). The point is important, 
and we therefore give a few details, the rather that 
Lardner has, under Claudius (vol. i. 259)? left the 
question undetermined. Now in Tacitus (. Annal ., 

xv. 44), Jesus is unquestionably called Chrest (quos 
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per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. 
Auctor nominis ejus Chrestus} in a passage where 
his followers are termed Christians. Lucian, too, 
in his Philopatris, so designates our Lord, playing 
on the word XpyjoTos, which, in Greek, signifies 
‘good:’ these are his words— el tuxol ye Xprjorbs 
kclI ev ZQueoi, k.t.X., £ since a Chrest (a good man) 
is found among the Gentiles also.’ And Tertullian 
{lit supra) treats the difference as a case of ignorant 
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mispronunciation ‘ Christiaiius perperam Chres- 
tianus pronunciatur a vobis, nam nominis certa est 
notitia penes vos.’ The mistake may have been the 
more readily introduced from the fact that, while 
Christ was a foreign word, Chrest was customary : 
lips therefore that had been used to Chrest would 
rather continue the sound than change the vocali¬ 
sation. The term Chrest occurs in inscriptions 
(Heumann, Sylloge Diss. , i. 536), and epigrams in 
which the name appears may be found in Martial 
(vii. 55 ; ix. 28). In the same author (xi. 91) a 
diminutive from the word—namely, Chrestillus— 
may be found. The word assumed also a feminine 
form, Chresta, as found in an ancient inscription— 
4 Hoc, virtus, fatique decus et amabile nomen, 
Dote pudicitice, celebrata laboribus actis 

Vitce, Chresta jacet condita nunc tumulo.’ 

We subjoin a few lines from Martial (vii. 55) : 

‘ Nulli munera, Chreste, si remittis, 

Nec nobis dederis, remiserisque, 

Credam te satis esse liberalem.’ 

There can therefore be little risk in asserting that 
Suetonius intended to indicate Jesus Christ by 
Chrestus ; and we have already seen that the terms 
which he employs to describe the cause of the ex¬ 
pulsion, though peculiar, are not irreconcilable with 
a reference on the part of the [writer to Christians. 
The terms which Suetonius employs are accounted 
for, though they may not be altogether justified, by 
those passages in the Acts of the Apostles, in which 
the collision between the Jews who had become 
Christians and those who adhered to the national 
faith is found to have occasioned serious disturb¬ 
ances (Kuinoel, Acts xviii. 2 ; Rorsal, De Christo 
per errorem in Chrest. Comm., Groning. 1717). 
This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that a 
Christian church, consisting of Jews, proselytes, 
and pagan Romans, had at an early period been 
formed in Rome, as is evident from the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans ; which Christian community 
must have been in existence a long time when Paul 
wrote (about a.d. 59) that epistle (see Rom. i. 8- 
13) ; and Meyer (Commeniar der Brief an die 
Romer Einleit ., sec. 2) is of opinion that the foun¬ 
dations of the church in Rome may have l een 


I laid even during the lifetime of our Lord. It is 
I al $o worthy of notice that Luke, in the book of 
Acts (xviii. 2), when speaking of the decree of 
Claudius as a banishment of ail the Jews from 
Rome, adverts to the fact as a reason why two 
Christians, Aquila and Priscilla, whom we know 
(Rom. xvi. 3) to have been members of the Ro¬ 
man church, had lately come from Italy: these 
the apostle found on his arrival at Corinth in the 
year a.d. 51. Both Suetonius and Luke, in men¬ 
tioning the expulsion of the Jews, seem to have 
used the official term employed, in the decree ; the 
Jews were known to the Roman magistrate / and 
Christians, as being at first Jewish converts, would 
be confounded under the general name of Jews ; 
but that the Christians as well as the Jews strictly 
so. called were banished by Claudius appears cer¬ 
tain from the book of Acts; and, independently 
of this evidence, seems very probable, from the 
other authorities of which mention has been made. 

The question, Who founded the church at 
Rome ? is one of some interest as between Catholic 
and Protestant. The former assigns the honour to 
Peter, and on this grounds an argument in favour 
of the claims of the papacy. There is, however, 
no sufficient reason for believing that Peter was 
ever even so much as within the walls of Rome. 
But we have no intention of entering here on that 
disputed point, and content ourselves with referring 
the reader to the most recent work on the subject 
which has come to our knowledge, in which he 
will find the argument well and learnedly handled 
(D. J. Ellendorf, 1 st Petrus in Rom und Bischof 
der Romischen Kirchegewesen ? Darmstadt 1843). 

Rome, as being their tyrannical mistress, was 
an object of special hatred to the Jews, who there- 
foie denominated her by the name of Babylon— 
the state in whose dominions they had endured a 
long and heavy servitude (Schottgen, Her. Hcb ., i. 
p. 1125; Eisenmenger, Entdeckt Judenth., i. i8co). 
Accordingly, Rome, under the name of Babylon, 
is set forth in the Apocalypse (xiv. 8 ; xvi. 19 ; 
xvii. 5 ; xviii. 2) as the centre and representative 
of heathenism ; while Jerusalem appears as the 
symbol of Judaism. In ch. xvii. 9 allusion is clearly 
made to the Septicollis, the seven-hilled city — 
‘seven mountains on which the woman sitteth.’ 
The description of this woman, in whom the profli¬ 
gacy of Rome is vividly personified, may be seen 
in ch. xvii. of the Revelation. In ch. xiii. Rome 
is pictured as a huge unnatural beast, whose name 
or number ‘ is the number of a man, and his num¬ 
ber is x|ctt,’ not improbably A arivos, Latin, Ro¬ 
man. I his beast has been most variously inter¬ 
preted. The several theories serve scarcely more 
than to display the ingenuity or the bigotry of their 
originators, and to destroy each other. Munster 
[Deocculto Urbis Romce nomine , Hafn. 1811) thinks 
there is a reference to the secret name of Rome, 
the disclosure of which, it was thought, would be 
destructive to the state (Plin., Hist. Nat., iii. 9 ; 
Macrob., Sat., iii. 5; Plutarch, Quest. Rom., c. 
61 ; Serv., ad rEn., ii. 293). Pliny’s words occur 
in the midst of a long and picturesque account of 
Italy. Coming in the course of it to speak of 
Rome, he says, ‘ the uttering of whose other name 
is accounted impious, and when it had been spoken 
by Valerius Soranus, who immediately suffered the 
penalty, it was blotted out with a faith no less 
excellent than beneficial.’ lie then proceeds to 
speak of the rites observed on the 1st of January 
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in connection with this belief, in honour of Diva 
Angerona, whose image appeared with her mouth 
bound and sealed up. This mystic name tradition 
reports to have been Valencia. 

The most recent view of the name of the beast, 
from the pen of a Christian writer, we find in 
Hyponoia , or Thoughts on a Spiritual Understand¬ 
ing of the Apocalypse. London 1844. 4 The num¬ 

ber in question (666) is expressed in Greek by 
three letters of the alphabet; six hundred; £, 
sixty ; err, six. Let us suppose these letters to be 
the initials of certain names, as it was common 
with the ancients in their inscriptions upon coins, 
medals, monuments, etc., to indicate names of 
distinguished characters by initial letters, and some¬ 
times by an additional letter, where the initial might 
be considered insufficient, as C. Caius, Cn. Cneus. 
The Greek letter % (ch) is the initial of Xpiarbs 
(Christ) ; the letter £ is the initial of £uW (wood 
or tree)—sometimes figuratively put in the N. T. 
for the cross ; and in the Revelation applied to the 
tree of life, the spiritual cross. The last letter a 
is equivalent to <7 and r, but whether an s or an 
st , it is the initial of the word Satanas, Satan, or 
the adversary. Taking the two first names in the 
genitive, ancl the last in the nominative, we have 
the following appellation, name, or title : Xpurrov 
gu\ou varavas, ‘the adversary of the cross of 
Christ,’ a character corresponding with that of cer¬ 
tain enemies of the truth, described by Paul (Phil, 
iii. 19).’ The spiritual hyponoia, or underlhought, 
embodied in this the author thus states : 4 Any doc¬ 
trine tending to represent the intervention of a 
divine propitiation as unnecessary, or militating 
with a belief and trust in the vicarious sacrifice of 
Jesus, as the only hope of salvation, must be an 
adversary of the cross of Christ ; of this character 
we consider every principle of self-righteousness,’ 
etc. (See Ansald, De Romana Tutelar. Deor 
evocatione, Brix. 1743; Plin., Hist. Nat., iii. 9; 
Cellar., RoliL , i. p. 632, seq. ; Mannert., Geog., ix. 
1. 581, seq. ; Sachse, Versuch ein Hist. Topogr. 
Beschreib. von Rom , Hannov. 1S12 ; Hilscher, De 
Chresio cujus mention, fecit Suet ., Lips. ; also 
Ernesti and Wolf, ad Suelon. ; Eichhorn, Comm, 
in Apocal., p. 104, seq.) 

ROOF. [I-Iouse.] 

ROOM. [House.] 

ROOS, Magnus Friedrich, successively pastor 
at Stuttgard and Goppingen, superintendent at Lust- 
nau, and prelate at Anhausen, was born 6th Sep¬ 
tember 1727, and died 19th March 1803. Lie was 
a voluminous writer, but only two of his works are 
now of'importance. The one is Fundamenla Psy¬ 
chologic Sacra, Tub. 1769; the other, Auslegung 
der IVeissagungen Daniels, Tub. 17 7 °- Both these 
works are held in high repute in Germany (see 
Delitzsch, Syst. der Bibl. Psychologie, p. 7 ; Auber- 
len, Der Proph. Daniel, p. 20, Bas. 1854) ; the 
latter has been translated into English by the late 
Dr. E. Henderson, Edin. 1811.—W. L. A. 

ROSE. [Chabbazzeleth ; Riiodon.] 

ROSENMULLER, Ernst Fried. Karl, was 
bom 10th December 1768, at Hessburg, near Hild- 
burghausen. After studying at Erlangen and 
Giessen, he entered the university of Leipzig, 
where the rest of his life was spent. In 1792 he 
became a docent there; in 1796, professor-extra¬ 
ordinary of Arabic ; and in 1813, ordinary professor 


of Oriental languages—an office which he held till 
his death on the 17th September 1835. His time 
was divided between the duties of his professor¬ 
ship and the pursuit of Biblical studies. Of his 
numerous publications, all of which are of high 
value, the following are the most important :— 
Institutiones ad fundam. lingua Arabica , Lips. 
1818; Analecta Arabica, 3 vols., Lips. 1824-27; 
Scholia in Vetus Test., 16 vols., Lips. 1788-1817; 
Eadem in compendium redacta , 5 vols., Lips. 
1823-31; Handbuch fur die liiei’atur der Bibl. 
Kritik u. Exegese, 4 vols., Gott. 1797-1800 ; 
Handbuch der Bibl. Alterthumskunde, 4 vols., 
Leipz. 1823-31; Das alie u. neue Morgenlande oder 
erlauterungen der H. S. aus der natiirlichen bes- 
chaffenhcit der Sagen, Sitten u. Gebrduchen des 
Morgenl., 6 vols., Leipz. 1816-20.—W. L. A. 

ROSENMULLER, Johann Georg, father of 
the preceding, was bom at Ummerstadt 18th De¬ 
cember 1736. He was successively pastor at Hild- 
burghausen, Llessburg, and Konigsberg in Fran¬ 
conia ; and professor of theology at Erlangen, at 
Geissen, and at Leipzig, at which last place he 
also held the office of pastor of the church of St. 
Thomas and superintendent. He died there 14th 
March 1815. He exerted considerable influence 
both on religious opinion and on education in 
Germany during his long and active life, but is 
now remembered only as the author of Scholia in 
Nov. Test., 5 vols., Norimb. 1777, of which the 
6th edition, partly edited by his son after his death, 
appeared 1815-31 [Commentary]. —W. L. A. 

ROSLI (£’N 1 and occurs in several places 
of the O. T. The word is thought originally to 
signify 4 poison,’ and is therefore supposed to indi- 
.cate a poisonous plant. But this has not yet been 
ascertained. It is sometimes translated gall, some¬ 
times bitter or bitterness, but is generally considered 
to signify some plant. This we may infer from its 
being frequently mentioned along with laanah or 
‘wormwood’ (comp. Deut. xxix. 18; Jer. ix. 15 ; 
xxiii. 15 ; Lament, iii. 19; Amos vi. 12). That it was 
a ben*y-bearing plant has been inferred from Deut. 
xxxii. 32, 4 For their vine is of the vine of Sodom, 
and their grapes are grapes of gall {rosh), their 
clusters are bitter.’ In Jer. viii. 14, 4 water of gall’ 
(rosh) is mentioned ; which may be either the ex¬ 
pressed juice of the fruit or of the plant, or a bitter 
infusion made from it; ‘aquae Rosch dicuntur, 
quia sunt succus herbae, quam Rosch appellant.’ 
That it was a plant is very evident from Hosea x. 
4, where it is said 4 their judgment springeth up as 
hemlock [rosh] in the furrows of the field.’ Here 
we observe that rosh is translated hemlock in the 
A. V., as it is also in Amos vi. 12. 

Though rosh is generally acknowledged to 
indicate some plant, yet a variety of opinions 
have been entertained respecting its identifica¬ 
tion : some, as the A. V. in Hosea x. 4, and 
Amos vi. 12, consider cicuta or hemlock to be 
the plant intended. Tremellius adopts this as 
the meaning of rosh in all the passages, and is 
followed by Celsius ( Hierobot . ii. 49). The cicuta 
of the Romans, the K&veiov of the Greeks, is gene¬ 
rally acknowledged to have been what we now 
call hemlock, the conium maculatum of botanists. 
There can be no doubt of its poisonous nature, 
4 Cicuta venenum est publica Atheniensium poena 
invisa * (Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxv. 13). There is, 
however, little or no proof adduced that rosh is 
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hemlock. Celsius quotes the description of Lin¬ 
naeus in support of its growing in the furrows of 
fields, ‘ Frequens per Europam in ruderatis, juxta 
pagos, urbes, in sepibus, aggeribus, agris.’ But it 
does not appear to be so common in Syria. Cel¬ 
sius, however, adduces Ben Melech, the most 
learned of Rabbins, as being of opinion that rosh 
was comum or hemlock: ‘Aquae Rosch, virus; 
barbare toxicum. Herba est, cujus succum biben- 
dum porrigunt illi, quern interimere volunt.’ 

But there does not appear any necessity for our 
considering rosh to fyave been more poisonous than 
laanah or wormwood, with which it is associated so 
frequently as to appear like a proverbial expression. 
Some have erroneously translated it wormwood, 
from which it is sufficiently distinguished in the 
above passages. The Sept, translators render it 
agrostis, intending some species of grass. lienee 
some have concluded that it must be lolium temu - 
lentum, or darnel, the zizanium of the ancients, 
which is remarkable among grasses for its poison¬ 
ous and intoxicating properties. It is, how¬ 
ever, rather sweetish in taste, and its seeds being 
intermixed with corn are sometimes made into 
bread. It is well known to grow in corn-fields, 
and would therefore suit the passage of Hosea ; 
but it has not a berry-like fruit, nor would it yield 
any juice: the infusion in water, however, might 
be so understood, though it would not be very 
bitter or disagreeable in taste. Some have in con¬ 
sequence thought that some of the solanece or luridee 
of Linnasus might be intended by the word rosh. 
These are remarkable for their narcotic properties,* 
though not particularly bitter ; some of them have 
berried fruits, as the belladonna, which, however, 
is not indigenous in Palestine; but solanum ni¬ 
grum, common nightshade, a small herbaceous 
plant, is common in fields and road-sides from 
Europe to India, and is narcotic like the others. 
The henbane is another plant of this family, which 
is possessed of powerful narcotic properties, and 
has been used in medicine from early times, both 
by the Greeks and Asiatics. But no proof appears 
m favour of any of this tribe, and their sensible 
properties are not so remarkably disagreeable as to 
have led to their being employed in what appears 
to be a proverbial expression. Hiller, in his ILiero- 
phyticon (ii. 54), adduces the centaury as a bitter 
plant, which corresponds with much of what is 
required. Two kinds of centaury, the larger and 
smaller, and both conspicuous for their bitterness, 
were known to the ancients. The latter, the 
Erythreea centaurium , is one of the family of gen¬ 
tians, . and still continues to be employed as a 
medicine on account of its bitter and tonic proper¬ 
ties (Plin. xxv. c. 6). From the extreme bitterness 
of taste, from growing in fields, and being a native 
of warm countries, some plant like centaury, and 
of the tribe of gentians, might answer all the pas¬ 
sages in which rosh is mentioned, with the excep¬ 
tion of that (Deut. xxxii. 32) where it is supposed 
to have a berried fruit. Dr. Harris, quoting 
Blaney on Jer. viii. 14, says, ‘In Ps. Ixix. 21, 
which is justly considered as a prophecy of our 
Saviour’s sufferings, it is said, ‘they gave me 
C’fcO to eat,’ which the Sept, have rendered 
Xo\r}v, gall. And accordingly it is recorded in 
the history (Matt, xxvii. 34), ‘They gave him 
vinegar to drink, mingled with gall,’ 6 £os yuera 
XoXifc. But in the parallel passage (Mark xv. 23) 
it is said to be ‘wine mingled with myrrh,’ a very 


bitter ingredient. From whence I am induced to 
think that *0X77, and perhaps ^*0, may be used 
as a general name for whatever is exceedingly 
bitter; . and, consequently, when the sense re¬ 
quires, it may be put specially for any bitter herb 
or plant, the infusion of which may be called ’’D 
‘ Aquae Rosch.”—J. F. R. 

ROSSI or RUBEIS, Azzariah (=Bonajuto) 
de, was bom, 1513, in Mantua, of the celebrated 
family called in Hebrew | D=De Rossi, 

who, like the families DTHiTin \ft=De Pomis, 
D'ljyn |D, and D'HJJjn jD, traced their origin to 
those Jews who were led into captivity after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus and Vespasian. 
Naturally endowed with extraordinary powers of 
mind, keenness of perception, refinement of taste, 
and with an insatiable desire for the acquisition of 
knowledge, De Rossi, or Azariah Min ILa-Ad- 
omim, as the Jews call him, devoted himself from 
his very youth with unwearied assiduity and zeal to 
the study of Plebrew literature, and of medicine as 
his profession. Plis exclusive application to the 
acquisition of Talmudic lore was, however, provi¬ 
dentially interrupted. The infamous edict of Pope 
Julius III. (1553) for the destruction of the Talmud 
and the Rabbinic writings, in consequence of which 
numerous volumes of Hebrew works were com¬ 
mitted to the flames in Rome, Bologna, Venice, 
Ancona, Padua, etc.—in Cremona alone 10,000 
volumes of the lalmud, and 1000 copies of a com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch being destroyed—De 
Rossi was led to study archaeology, history, and 
the writings of ancient Greece and Rome, and the 
bathers, as this wholesale extermination made 
Plebrew books scarce. 1 hese acquisitions were of 
great use to him afterwards, when he devoted him¬ 
self more especially to the archaeology of the Ple- 
biews, and to the criticism of the Plebrew language 
and sacred text. Plaving prosecuted his studies in 
Mantua, Ferrara, Ancona, Sabionetta, Bologna, 
etc., he went back to Ferrara with the accumulated 
learning of more than half a centuiy, the results of 
which he now communicated to the world in his 
celebrated work entitled TlNID, The Light 

of the Eyes, which appeared in Mantua 1574-75. 

I his remarkable work, which is an encyclopaedia 
of Biblical literature, consists of three parts, sub¬ 
divided into chapters as follows—Part I., entitled, 

^lp, TJie Voice of the Lord, which was occa¬ 
sioned by the terrible earthquake at Ferrara, Nov. 
18 and 19, I 57 °» and which De Rossi witnessed, 
contains a dissertation on the theory of earthquakes 
according to the Bible and the Talmudic writings, 
giving also at the same time the opinions of Plu¬ 
tarch, Seneca, Pliny, and other ancients, as well 
as of moderns, on this subject. Nearly the whole 
of this part has been translated into Latin by Iiot- 
tmger in his dissertation on earthquakes. Part II 
entitled D^pT JTTin, The Glory of Old Men, gives 
an account of the origin of the Septuagint and is a 
Hebrew translation of Aristeas’ History of this 
Greek Version. This part was published separately, 
Vilna 1818. Part III. is entitled flJ'a 'HDN, 
Words of Understanding; it consists of four sec¬ 
tions (D'HDNE)), subdivided into sixty chapters 
(D-p*lD), as follows .-—The first section ('tf TJND), 
embracing cap. i.-xiii., treats on the use of the Fa¬ 
thers and heathen writings, Philo, the Jewish sects, 
especially the Essenes, the Septuagint and the Ara¬ 
maic versions, the history of the Jews in Alexandria 
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and Cyrene, the Bar Kochba revolts, the ten tribes, 
the Talmudic story about Alexander the Great’s 
entry into Jerusalem, and on the Talmudic theory 
of nature. The second section ("II ~)DND), em¬ 
bracing cap. xiv.-xxviii., contains treatises on the 
explanation of Scripture by ancient sages, on the 
Midrash and Hagadic exegesis, on sundry striking 
differences between Christian and Jewish writers, 
the old Persian list of kings, on the different eras 
of the Jewish chronology, Josephus, on the ancient 
chronicle entitled Seder Olam , on the series of high- 
priests during the second temple, etc. etc. The 
third section ('I 'IDKD), embracing cap. xxix.-xliv., 
contains treatises on the Biblical chronology and the 
Jewish calendar, on old Persian kings, extracts from 
and criticisms on Philo, Josephus, etc. etc. Whilst 
the fourth section ('“I “IDXD), embracing cap. xlv.- 
lx., contains treatises on the difference between 
Onkelos and Aquila, on the sacerdotal vestments, 
on the prayers used by the Jews, on the literature 
and chronology of the Samaritans, on the antiquity 
of Hebrew language, on the history of the Hebrew 
text, on the use of the Aramaic among the Jews, 
on the antiquity of the letters and the vowel points, 
on Hebrew poetry. The following chapters of this 
part have been translated into Latin by Bartolocci: 
cap. ix. and xxii., in his Bibliotheca Magna Rab- 
binica , i. 680, ii. 800; by Bochart, cap. xvi. and 
xxi. in his Hierozoicon ; Buxtorf, cap. ix., xlii., lix., 
in his Tractatus de Antiquitate Functorum, Basel 
1648; cap. 1. and lx. in his translation of JCusari, 
Basel 1660; cap. lvi. and lviii. in his Dis- 
sertationes , etc., Basel 1662; by Meyer, cap. viii., 

xiv., and xix. in his version of the VID, Amst. 
1699; by Morin, cap. iii., v., vii., ix., xix., xx., 
xlviii., in his Exercitationes Biblicce , Paris 1638, 
1699; and by Vorst, cap. xxiii., xxv., xxxiii., 
xxxv., in his version of the TfT HDV, Leyden 1644. 
There are English translations of cap. xvi. by 
Raphel, Hebrew Review, vol. ii., London 1837 ; 
and of cap. lx. by Bishop Lowth in the preliminary 
dissertation to his translation of Isaiah, p. xxviii., 
etc., ed. London 1835. This brief analysis of its 
contents will show, to some extent, the great im¬ 
portance of this work to the student of the Bible, 
and to the critic of the O. T. text. De Rossi has 
brought together in the Meor Enajim a mass of 
ancient Jewish information bearing on the sacred 
text and on Biblical literature which can hardly be 
found elsewhere. One chapter of this remarkable 
cyclopaedia of Biblical literature sufficed to suggest 
the idea of Hebrew poetry to the erudite Bishop 
Lowth [Lowth]. De Rossi has criticised his 
material in so liberal a manner that many of the 
Jews proscribed the work, whilst others wrote in 
refutation of some of his liberal criticisms. Promi¬ 
nent amongst these were R. Moses Proven9ale of 
Mantua, and R. Isaac Finzi of Pisari. De Rossi 
subjoined to some copies of the Meor Enajim itself 
a reply to the former, and wrote a separate work, 

entitled P|DI& TOD 1 BD, The Refining-pot for 
Silver , after Prov. xvii. 3. This work, which is 
an essential supplement to the Meor Enajim, has 
only recently been published by Filipowski, Edin¬ 
burgh 1854. Dr. Ginsburg possesses De Rossi’s 
own copy of the Meor Enajim with the author’s 
autograph emendations and extensive additions, 
which are of great importance to Biblical literature, 
and which will shortly be published. De Rossi 
died Nov. 1577, in the neighbourhood of Mantua. 


Comp. Zunz, Biography of De Rossi in the Hebrew 
Annual, entitled Kerem Chemed, vol. v. p. 131, 
etc., Prague 1841 ; Rappaport’s Additions to this 
Biogi'aphy, ibid. 159, etc. ; Supplement to the Bio¬ 
graphy of De Rossi, by Zunz, in the same annual, 
vol. vii. p. 119, etc., Prague 1843 ; the biography 
by the same author prefixed to De Rossi’s *n^D 
; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr . Hebr. in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 747 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica , iii. 171-174.—C. D. G. 

ROSSI, John Bernard de, an eminent Orien¬ 
talist, and one of the most distinguished Hebraists, 
was born at Castel-Nuovo in Piedmont, October 
25, 1742. FIaving manifested a great passion for 
learning from his very youth, and being desirous 
to become an ecclesiastic, he resorted to the Uni¬ 
versity of Turin (1763), where his extraordinary 
progress in Flebrew secured for him a doctor’s 
degree in 1766, whilst his indefatigable industry in 
the acquisition of the cognate as well as modern 
languages, was rewarded by a place in the Royal 
Library at Turin in 1769. His fame as an Orien¬ 
talist was now established, and when the Duke of 
Parma founded the university at his capital, he 
invited the Abbe de Rossi to occupy the chair of 
Oriental Languages, which office he held for forty 
years. It was during the long years of his profes¬ 
sional career that he amassed his extraordinary 
collection of Hebrew MSS., established the famous 
printing-office, and issued those numerous works 
on Biblical and Flebrew literature which have im¬ 
mortalised his name. Flis works on Biblical criti¬ 
cism and Hebrew literature are as follows—(1.) 
De prcecipuis caussis et momeniis neglectce a non- 
nullis' hebr. Hit. discipline, Turin 1769, Tubin¬ 
gen 1782; (2.) Della lengua propria, di Cristo e 
degli ebrei nazionali del tempo dei Maccabcei, Parma 
1772 ; (3.) Della vana aspettazione degli ebrei del 
loro Messia, Parma 1773 ; (4.) De Hebraicce Typo¬ 
graphic origine ac primitiis commenlatio, Parma 
1776, Erlangen 1778; (5.) Annali ebreo-tipografici 
di Sabbioneta, Parma 1780 ; (6.) De Typographia 
hebr. — Ferrar. Comment, historicus, Parma 1780; 
(7.) Apparatus hebrceo-biblicus sive MSS. editique 
codices sacri textus, Parma 1782; (8.) De ignotis 
nonnullis anliquissimis hebr. textus Editionibus ac 
critico earum usu. Accedit de editionibus hebrao- 
biblicis appendix historico-critica ad nuperrimam 
Bibliothecam Saci'am Le-Longio-Maschianam, Er¬ 
langen 1783 ; (9.) Specimen variarum ledionum 
sacri textus et Chaldaica Esthei'is additamenta cum 
latind versione ac notis, Rome 1782; (10.) Varice 
Lectiones veteris testamenti, 4vols. 4to, Parma 17S4- 
1788.—De Rossi undertook this work, so im¬ 
portant to the criticism of the O. T. text, on account 
of the omissions and imperfections he perceived 
in the similar production of Kennicott. With the 
numerous MSS. at Rome and the various cities of 
Italy, and his own matchless library, and with his 
great industry and learning, he was enabled to 
embody in these volumes not only Kennicott’s col¬ 
lection verified, but the results of the collation of 
731 MSS. and additional MSS., 300 editions, the 
ancient versions, as well as of the Rabbinic and 
Massoretic writings. Prefixed to these volumes are 
elaborate prolegomena, in which he gives an ac¬ 
count of the work, as well as of the MSS. and 
printed editions he used, and lays down ninety-three 
critical, canons; (11.) Schol. crit. in V. T. libr. S. 
supplementa ad varias sacri textus ledt., Parma 
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1798 in .this supplement to the preceding work 
De Rossi gives extracts from new sources ; (12.) 
A finales hebrceo-typograph . , sec. xv. -xvi., Parma 
1 795 j ( I 3-) Bibliotheca yudciica a n tickristiana , 
Parma 1800 ; (14.) Diztionariq storico degli autori 
ebrei e delle loro opere, 2 vols., Parma 1802. This 
biographical and bibliographical dictionary, which 
is extremely useful to Biblical literature, has been 
translated into German by Hr. Hamberger, Leip¬ 
zig I ^ 39 - A most elaborate review of this work, 
with important additions to it, was published bv 
Geiger in his Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift , vol. iv.', 
Stuttgart 1839, p. 419-448; (15.) Codices hebraici 
111 Bibliotheca y. B. de Rossi descripti et cam notis 
historicis illustrate 3 vols., Parma 1803 ; (16.) 
Lexicon hebraicum selectum quo ex antiquo el in - 
edito R. Parchonis Lexico novas ac diversas rario¬ 
rum ac difficiliorum vocum significationes sislit, 
Parma 1805 ; (17.) A final i ebrco-tipografici di Cre - 
mo a a, Parma 1808; (18.) Compendio di critica 
sacra , Ibid. 1S11 ; (19.) Libri stain fiati di Lett, 
sacre ebraica ed orientale della sua Bibliot ., Ibid. 
1812 ; (20.) Introduzione della Sacra Scrittura 
Ibid. 1817; and (21.) Sinopsi della ermeneutica 
sacra , Ibid. 1819 ; also translations into Italian 
of the Psalms (Parma 1808), and of Lamen¬ 
tations (Ibid. 1813). After refusing tempting 
offers for his library from the German emperor, 
the king of Spain, Pope Pius VI., and the 
duke of Wurtemberg, he parted with it to the 
archduchess Maria-Louise for 100,obo francs in 
1816. Pie retired from his laborious office in 
1821, when he was decorated with the order of a 
knight of St. Constantine, and died at Parma 1831, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. Comp. Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana, col. 2151-2153 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca yu¬ 
daica, ni. 174, 175 ; Davidson, Biblical Criticism , 
p. 155, etc., Edinburgh 1854; Biographie Uni- 
verselle, new ed., vol. xxxvi. p. 321, etc.— C. D. G. 



ROTHEM (Drfl), a shrub under which a person 
might repose (1 Kings xix. 4, 5), the roots of 


which might be used for food, though only by the 
most destitute (Job xxx. 4), and which was used 
for fuel (Ps. cxx. 4). The older interpreters iden¬ 
tify it with the juniper , and so the word is rendered 
in the A. V. But it is now generally admitted 
that it is the genista or broom (genista spartium or 
rcetam of Forskal) which is referred to in these 
passages. The Arabic name for this is Ratam , 
which is evidently identical with the Hebrew Ro- 
them. The roots, though edible, ‘ are very bitter, 
and are regarded by the Arabs as yielding the best 
charcoal. This illustrates Job xxx. 4, and Ps. cxx. 
4; comp. Burckhardt, p. 483’ (Robinson, Bib. 
Res., i. 299 > see also Kitto, Palestine / Thomson, 
Land and Book , ii. p. 436, ff.)— YV. L. A. 

RUBY. [Peninim ; ICad-kod.] 

RUFUS ('Povtpos). A person of this name was 
one of the sons of Simon the Cyrenian, who was 
compelled to bear the cross of Christ (Mark xv. 
21) : he is supposed to be the same with the Rufus 
to whom Paul, in writing to the Romans, sends 
his greeting in the remarkable words, ‘Salute 
Rufus chosen in the Lord, and his mother, and mine’ 
(Rom. xvi. 13). The name is Roman; but the 
man was probably of Hebrew origin. He is said 
to have been one of the seventy disciples, and 
eventually to have had charge of the church at 
Thebes.— J. K. 

RUM API (non, ‘elevation;’ 'Poi/^aa ; Alex. 

"Pv/ia ; Rurna). It is said in 2 Kings xxiii. 36, of 
the mother of king Jehoiakim, that ‘ she was the 
daughter of Pedaiah of Rumah.’ The name is not 
again mentioned, and there is no guide to its geo¬ 
graphical position. Keil says, ‘perhaps HIDII is 
the same with riDVIK CMg. ix. 41) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shechem ’ ( Comment., ad loc.) Jerome 
appears to have held the same opinion, but he 
locates the town near Diospolis, on the plain of 
Sharon (0 nomast., s.v. Ruma). — J. L. P. 

RUSPI. [Agmon.] 

RUTPI (DYI; Sept. f P obO), a Moabitish woman, 
brought, under peculiar circumstances, into inti¬ 
mate relation with the stock of Israel, and whose 
history is given in one of the books of the sacred 
canon which bears her name. The narrative that 
brings her into the range of inspired story is con¬ 
structed with idyllic simplicity and pathos, and 
forms a pleasant relief to the sombre and repulsive 
shades of the picture which the reader has just 
been contemplating in the latter annals of the 
Judges. It is the domestic history of a family 
compelled, by the urgency of a famine, to abandon 
the land of Canaan, and seek an asylum in 
the territories of Moab.* Elimelech, the head 


* The period to which this famine is to be re¬ 
ferred is a greatly disputed point among commen¬ 
tators. The opinion of Usher, which assigns it to 
the age of Gideon, and which is a mean between 
the dates fixed upon by others, carries with it the 
greatest probability. The oppression of the Midi- 
anites, mentioned in Judg. vi. 3-6, which was pro¬ 
ductive of a famine, and -from which Gideon was 
instrumental in delivering his people, wasted the 
land and destroyed its increase, * till thou come 
unto Gaza; ’ and this embraced the region in 
which Judah and Bethlehem were situated. The 
territory of Judah was also adjacent to Moab, and 
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of the emigrating household, dies in the land of 
his sojourn, where his two surviving sons * took 
them wives of the women of Moab; the name of 
the one was Orpah, and the name of the other 
Ruth.’ On the death of the sons, the widowed 
parent resolving to return to her country and 
kindred, the filial affection of the daughters-in-law 
is put to a severe test, and Ruth determines at 
all hazards to accompany Noami. She accord¬ 
ingly arrives at Bethlehem with her mother, where, 
in the extremity of want, she goes to glean after 
the reapers in the harvest-field of Boaz, a wealthy 
kinsman of her deceased father-in-law Elimelecli. 
Attracted by her appearance, and informed of her 
exemplary conduct towards her mother-in-law, 
Boaz bade her return from day to day, and directed 
his servants to give her a courteous welcome. An 
omen so propitious could not but be regarded as a 
special encouragement to both, and Naomi there¬ 
fore counselled Ruth to seek an opportunity for 
intimating to Boaz the claim she had upon him as 
the nearest kinsman of her deceased husband. 
A stratagem, which in other circumstances would 
have been of veiy doubtful propriety, was adopted 
for compassing this object ; and though Boaz 
entertained the proposal favourably, yet he replied 
that there was another person more nearly related 
to the family than himself, whose title must first 
be disposed of. Without delay he applied himself 
to ascertain whether the kinsman in question was 
inclined to assert his right—a right which extended 
to a purchase of the ransom (at the Jubilee) of Eli- 
melech’s estate. Finding him indisposed to the 
measure, he obtained from him a release, ratified 
according to the legal forms of the time, and then 
proceeded himself to redeem the patrimony of 
Elimelecli, and espoused the widow of his son, in 
order ‘ to raise up the name of the dead upon his 
inheritance.’ From this union sprang David, the 
illustrious king of Israel, whose line the writer 
traces up, in conclusion, through Boaz, to Pharez 
son of Judah.—G. B. 

RUTH, Book of, is inserted in the canon, 
according to the English arrangement, between 
the book of Judges and the books of Samuel, as a 
sequel to the former and an introduction to the 
latter. Among the ancient Jews it was added to 
the book of Judges, because the transactions which 
it relates happened in the time of the judges of 
Israel (Ruth i. i). Several of the ancient Fathers, 
moreover, make but one book of Judges and 
Ruth. But the modern Jews commonly place in 
their Bibles, after the Pentateuch, the five Megil- 
loth—i. The Song of Solomon; 2. Ruth ; 3. The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah; 4. Ecclesiastes; 5. 
Esther. Sometimes Ruth is placed the first of 
these, sometimes the second, and sometimes the 
fifth. 

The true date and authorship of the book are 
alike unknown. The Talmud (Baba Bathra , 
f. 14. 2) ascribes it to Samuel; and to this most 
have assented. It is, however, unsupported by 


a removal thither was easy and natural. The 
scourge of Midian endured, moreover, for seven 
years ; and at the expiration of ten years after the 
deliverance by Gideon was fully consummated, 
Naomi re-emigrated to her native land. All the 
circumstances combined favour, mainly, the hy¬ 
pothesis of Usher. 

VOL. III. * 


any evidence beyond that of late traditions. That 
it was written at a time considerably remote from 
the events it records, would appear from the 
passage in ch. iv. 7, which explains a custom 
referred to as having been c the manner in for¬ 
mer time in Israel concerning redeeming and con¬ 
cerning changing’ (comp. Deut. xxv. 9). That it 
was written, also, at least as late as the establish¬ 
ment of David’s house upon the throne, appears 
from the concluding verse—* And Obed begat 
Jesse, and Jesse begat David.’ The expression, 
moreover (ch. i. 1), ‘ when the judges ruled,’ 
marking the period of the occurrence of the events, 
indicates, no doubt, that in the writer’s days kings 
had already begun to reign. Add to this what 
critics have considered as certain Chaldaisms with 
which the language is interspersed, denoting its 
composition at a period considerably later than 
that of the events themselves. Thus Eichhorn 
finds a Chaldaism or Syriasm in the use of N for 
H in &OD, though the same form occurs elsewhere. 
He adverts also to the existence of a superfluous 
Yod in and Tni' 1 (hi- 3 )» and (ver. 

4). As, however, the language is in other re¬ 
spects, in the main, pure, these few Chaldaisms 
may have arisen from a slight error of the copyists, 
and therefore can scarcely be alleged as having 
any special bearing on the era of the document. 
The same remark is to be made of certain idio¬ 
matic phrases and forms of expression which occur 
elsewhere only in the books of Samuel and of 
Kings, as—‘ The Lord do so to me, and more 
also’ (Ruth i. 17; comp. 1 Sam. iii. 17; xiv. 44; 
xx. 13 .; 2 Sam. iii. 9, 35 ; xix. 13 ; I Kings ii. 23 ; 
xix. 2; xx. 10; 2 Kings vi. 31); ‘I have dis¬ 
covered to your ear,’ for c I have told you’ (Ruth 
iv. 4; comp. 1 Sam. xx. 2; 2 Sam. vii. 27). 
Ewald ( Gesch ., i. 207) and Bertheau (Exeget. IJdb ., 
Lief, vi.) would place the writing of the work in 
the time of or after the captivity ; but for so late a 
date there is no ground. 

The canonical authority of Ruth has never been 
questioned, a sufficient confirmation of it being 
found in the fact that Ruth the Moabitess comes 
into the genealogy of the Saviour, as distinctly 
given by the Evangelist (Matt. i. 6). The prin¬ 
cipal difficulty in regard to the book arises, how¬ 
ever, from this very genealogy, in which it is stated 
that Boaz, who was the husband of Ruth, and 
the great-grandfather of David, was the son of 
Salmon by Rachab. Now, if by Rachab we sup¬ 
pose to be meant, as is usually understood, Rahab 
the harlot who protected the spies, it is not easy 
to conceive that only three persons — Boaz, Obed, 
and Jesse—should have intervened between her and 
David, a period of near 400 years. But the solu¬ 
tion of Usher is not improbable, that the ancestors 
of David, as persons of pre-eminent piety, were 
favoured with extraordinary longevity. Or it may 
be that the sacred writers have mentioned in the 
genealogy only such names as were distinguished 
and known among the Jews. 

The leading scope of the book has been variously 
understood by different commentators. Umbreit 
(Ueber Gcist und Ziveck des Bitches Ruths , in 
TJieol. Stud, und Krit. for 1834, p. 308) thinks 
it was written with the specific moral design of 
showing how even a stranger, and that of the hated 
Moabitish stock, might be sufficiently noble to 
become the mother of the great king David, be¬ 
cause she placed her reliance on the God of Israel. 

2 z 
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Bertholdt regards the history as a pure fiction, de¬ 
signed to recommend the duty of a man to marry 
his kinswoman ; while Eichhorn conceives that it 
was composed mainly in honour of the house of 
David,, though it does not conceal the poverty of 
the family. The more probable design we think 
to be to pre-intimate, by the recorded adoption of 
a Gent'le woman into the family from which 
Christ was to derive his origin, the final reception 
of the Gentile nations into the true church, as 
fellow-heirs of the salvation of the Gospel. The 
moral lessons which it incidentally teaches are of 
the most interesting and touching character : that 
private families are as much the objects of divine 
regard as the houses of princes ; that the present 
life is a life of calamitous changes; that a devout 
trust in an overruling Providence will never fail of 
its reward ; and that no condition, however adverse 
or afflicted, is absolutely hopeless, are truths that 
were never more strikingly illustrated than in the 
brief and simple narrative before us.—G. B. 


S. 

SAADIA GAON (= Rector), b. Joseph Ha- 
Pithomi ODUTDn), Iia-Mizri (pSDD), called in 
Arabic Said Ibn Jaakub al-Fajjumi. This famous 
founder of a new exegetical and scientific school 
among the Rabbins, as well as of a system of moral 
philosophy, in the middle ages, was bom A. D. 892, 
at Fajum, in Upper Egypt. Very little is known of 
the events of his youthful life beyond the fact that he 
distinguished himself as a philosopher, Talmudist, 
theologian, orator, grammarian, and commentator, 
when scarcely more than twenty. When little 
more than twenty-two (914) he published his first 
production, written in Arabic, and entitled 3 Xi"D 

py 'ba inV A Refutation of Anan , the founder 
of Karaism or Sadduceeism revived. This work 
has not as yet been found, but from Solomon b. 
Jerucbam’s (a celebrated Karaite) rejoinder to it, 
we learn that the import of it was to refute Anan’s 
doctrines, and to show the necessity of the tradi¬ 
tional explanation of the Scriptures as contained in 
the Rabbinic writings. He urged in support of 
tradition that the simple words of the Bible are 
insufficient for the understanding and the perform¬ 
ance of the law, since many of the enactments in 
the Pentateuch are only stated in outline, and re¬ 
quire explanation ; as in the case of the general 
prohibition to work on the Sabbath, where the 
nature of the labour is not defined ; that prayer is 
not at all ordered in the Mosaic law, whilst the 
necessity of it is referred to an oral communication ; 
that the advent of Messiah and the resurrection 
of the dead are based upon traditional exegesis ; 
and that the history of the Jews is derived entirely 
from tradition (comp. Solomon b. Jerucham against 
Saadia, Alphabet iii. MS.) The rapid strides of 
Karaism, and the fact that the Karaites were now 
almost the sole possessors of the field of Biblical 
exegesis and grammatical research, whilst the 
orthodox Jews were satisfied with taking the Tal¬ 
mud as their rule of faith and practice, determined 
Saadia to undertake an Arabic translation of the 
Scriptures, accompanied by short annotations. Plis 

Biblical works are—(1), DNT.D^N TDDD, A 
Translation of the Pentateuch , with annotations, 


which he completed a.d. 915-920. That this 
translation was accompanied bv a commentary is 
evident from the fact that Ibn Ezra in the intro¬ 
duction to his Comment, on the Pentateuch refers 
to it, and censures its digressions, and that Saadia 
himself mentions it in his work On Faith and Doc¬ 
trine (rnjTn DUIDN). The commentary, however, 
has not as yet come to light, and it is only the 
Arabic version which has been published, first with 
the reputed Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos, the 
Jewish Persian version of Jacob Tusi, the Hebrew 
text, and Rashi’s Commentary, Constantinople 
1546 ; then in the Paris and London Polyglotts, 
with a Latin version. To the treatises on Saadia’s 
translation of the Pentateuch mentioned in the 
article Arabic Versions in this Cyclopaedia, we 
must add the thorough critique on it by the learned 
Leopold Dukes in Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
aeltesten Auslegung des A. 71 , von Ewald und 
Dukes, Stuttgart 1844, vol. ii. p. 44, etc. (2), 
iTyiy 1 TDSD, A Translation of Isaiah, finished 
shortly after the preceding work. This translation 
was published by H. E. G. Paulus from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library (Cod. Pococke, No. 32) of 
the year 1244, entitled R. Saadice Phijumensis 
Versio Iesaice Arabica , etc., Jena 1790-91. Dis¬ 
sertations and criticisms on this version, as well as 
many corrections, appeared in Eichhorn’s Allg. 
Bibliothek der bibl. Literatur, vol. iii. p. 9, ff., p. 
455, ff. ; Michaelis’ None orient. Bibliothek, vol. 
viii. p. 75, ff.; Gesenius, Der Prophet lesaia, vol. 
i. part i. p. 88, ff. ; Leipzig 1821. Rappaport, 
who possesses a MS. of this version, has published 
some corrections of Paulus’ edition in his Biography 
of Saadia , which appeared in the Plebrew Essays 
and Reviews , entitled Bikure Ha-Jitim , vol. ix. 
p. 32, etc., Vienna 1828. Munk, who thoroughly 
re-examined the Bodleian MS., has published some 
emendations of Paulus’ text, and has also corrected 
sundry errors of Gesenius and Rosenmiiller, comp. 
Cahen’s Bible, vol. ix. p. 101, etc., Paris 1838. 
[Cahen.] (3), D 1 ND TDT T’DDD (!TIB>), A Trans¬ 
lation of the Psalms of David, with annota'ions. 
Two MSS. of this commentary, the one written 
with Hebrew letters, and the other with Rabbinic 
characters, are in the Bodleian Library (Cod. 
Pococke, No. 281 [Uri 39], and Cod. Hunt. 416 
[Uri 49]), and one is in Munich. Schnurrer pub¬ 
lished in 1790 from the first-named Bodleian MS. 
Ps. xvi., xl., and cx., in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine 
Bibliothek der bibl. Literatur, vol. iii. p. 425-438. 
Ps. lxviii., with the annotations, was published by 
Professor Ilaneberg from the Munich MS. in his 
treatise entitled Ueber die in einer Miinchner 
HS. aufbehaltene arabische Psalmubcrselzung des 
R. Saadia Gaon ; mit einer Probe, Munich 1841. 
Whilst Ewald published from a collation of all the 
three MSS. the entire translation of Ps. i.-v., and 
excerpts of the commentary on the whole Psalter, 
with excellent critical remarks of his own, in the 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der aeltesten Auslegung des 
A. 71 , vol. i. p. 1-74. (4), TDDD, A trans¬ 

lation of Job , with annotations, entitled UNDID 

The Book of Justification, or Theodiccea. 
Excerpts of this version, and annotations from the 
only MS. extant (Bodleian Library, Cod. Hunt. 
511), have been published by Ewald, with a Ger¬ 
man translation by the learned editor in the same 

Beitrage, etc., p. 75-115. (5), D'T'K’n Tt? by 5 JT 1 S, 
A Commentary on the Song of Songs. This com- 
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mentary, which is a free translation into Hebrew 
of Saadia’s Arabic work, was first published, to¬ 
gether with Ibn Caspi’s and Jacob Provinicali’s 
expositions of the same book, by Isaac Akrish, 
Constantinople, circa 1579; then separately by 
Solomon b. David Moses, under the title '“l 
ITHyD, Prague 1608. Excerpts of the extremely 
rare Constantinople edition, with an English trans¬ 
lation, have been published by Ginsburg, Histori¬ 
cal and Critical Commentary on the Song of Songs, 
Longman 1857, p. 36, etc. Saadiaalso made trans¬ 
lations of and wrote commentaries on the other 
four Megilloth—viz,, Ruth, Lamentations, Ec¬ 
clesiastes, and Esther—as well as the Minor Pro¬ 
phets and the Book of Daniel, which are only 
known by quotations from them in the works of Ibn 
Ezra, Kimchi, Salomon b. Jerucham, and other 
Jewish expositors and lexicographers. Moreover, 
he was the first non-Karaite Jew who wrote gram¬ 
matical and lexical works on the language of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. All these works, however, 
have become a prey to time, and are only known 
from quotations in other treatises on the same sub¬ 
jects, with the exception of his work on the seventy 

<X7ra£ \ey 6 /j.eva, entitled nuai> TDsn, 

iTTlS^X. which has been published by Dukes in 
the above-named Beit rage, etc., vol. ii. p. 110-115, 
and again with important corrections in Geiger’s 
WissenscJiaftliche Zeilschrft, vol. v. p. 317-324, 
Leipzig 1844. The commentary on Daniel, printed 
in the Rabbinic Bibles under the name Saadia 
Gaon [Rabbinic Bibles], is not his, as has been 
proved to demonstration by Rappaport in his bio¬ 
graphy of Saadia, Bikure Ha-Jitim, vol. ix. p. 34, 
etc., Vienna 1828. 

All these works Saadia wrote between A. D. 915 
and 928 — /. e., before he was thirty-six years of age. 
So great was the reputation which these literary 
works secured for him, that David b. Sakkai, the 
prince of the captivity (fcOCO), sent for him to come 
to Sora in Babylon [Education], where he was ap¬ 
pointed Gaon of the academy (928), a dignity which 
had never before been conferred upon any but the 
sages of Babylon, who were selected from the 
learned teachers of their own academies. After 
occupying this high office a little more than two 
years (928-30), he was deposed through the jealousy 
of others and his own unflinching integrity. He 
however retained his office in the presence of an 
anti-Gaon for nearly three years more (930-933), 
when he had to relinquish his dignity altogether. 
He then retired to Bagdad, where he resided as a 
private individual for four years (933-937), and 
composed sacred poems, compiled a prayer-book, 
and wrote against the celebrated Massorite Aaron 
b. Asher [Ben Asher], as well as those two philo¬ 
sophical works—viz., the commentary on the Book 
Jetzira , and the treatise entitled Faith and Doc¬ 
trine (rnm ITIJIDK)—which were the foundation 
of the first system of ethical philosophy among the 
Jews. He was re-installed in his office as Gaon of 
Sora in 937, laboured in the academy for five 
years, raising it to the highest state of prosperity, 
and died in 942, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
In his translations and expositions of the Bible, 
Saadia tells us, in the introduction to the Penta¬ 
teuch {London Polyglott, vol. vi., beginning), he had 
a threefold object in view— i. He was desirous to 
render the Ploly Scriptures accessible to the people 
at large ; ii To demolish Karaism, which was 


then undermining the Talmudic interpretation, 
thus in fact to preserve the traditional against 
the Karaite exegesis ; and Hi. To oppose the fana¬ 
ticism and perverseness of the mystics who took 
the anthropomorphisms of the Bible literally, and 
formed to themselves the grossest representations 
of the Deity, ascribing to him a body, sensuous 
organs, passions, etc. It was this anxiety to effect 
a harmony between the teachings of the Bible, the 
Talmud, and philosophy, which made him para¬ 
phrase loosely and interpret unnaturally every pas¬ 
sage which, in its obvious sense, did not square with 
the traditional exegesis, or with his philosophical 
notions. Thus, ex. g?\, as he did not admit the 
existence of an evil principle, or Satan, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Deity, he maintained that Satan, who 
is spoken of in the Book of Job as the tempter, 
was not a demoniac power, but a human adversary; 
1 for,’ says he, ‘ if we believe that an angel is 
capable of envy and jealousy, we shall also have 
to concede that he has other passions and sensuous 
desires, which is contrary to the idea of angels ’ 
(comp. The Fragment of Saadia's Commentary on 
Job in Munk’s Notice sur Saadia, p. 8). The 
Arabic style of his translation is pure and elegant. 
He often shows his mastery of the two languages 
by selecting such expressions in his version as cor¬ 
respond in their sound to the original Hebrew. 
Unlike his Jewish brethren who wrote Arabic, he 
employed Arabic letters. (Comp. Ibn Ezra, Com¬ 
mentary on Gen. ii. II.) 

Literature. —Rappaport, Biography of R. Saadia 
Gaon, in the Hebrew Essays and Reviews, entitled 
Bikure Ha-Jitim, vol. ix. p. 20-37, Vienna 1828 ; 
Geiger, Recensionen Rappaport's Biographien in 
WissenscJiaftliche Zeitschrift, vol. i. p. 182, etc., 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine 1835, ibid. vol. v. p. 261, 
etc., Leipzig 1844 ; Munk, Notice sur Rabbi Saa¬ 
dia Gaon et sa version Arabe in Cahen’s Bible, 
vol. ix. p. 73, etc., Paris 1838; Ewald and Dukes, 
Beitrcige zur Geschichte der aeltesten Auslegung des 
Alten Testamentes, vol. i. p. 1 -115 ; vol. ii. p. 5- 
115, Stuttgart 1844; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , 
i. 266-271 ; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. 
in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 2156-2224; Graetz, Ges¬ 
chichte der Juden, vol. v. pp. 302, ff. ; 5 2 9 > — 

C. D. G. 

SAALSCHUTZ, Joseph Levin, was born in 
Konigsburg, March 15, 1801. Being the rabbi of 
the place, his father gave him a thoroughly good 
Hebrew education, sent him to the gymnasium, 
and afterwards to the university, where he especially 
distinguished himself in the department of Hebrew 
archaeology, and published in 1824, when only 
twenty-three years of age, an elaborate treatise on 
the Urim and Thummim, for which he obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Twelve months 
later he published Von der Form der Hebr. Poesie 
nebst einer Abhandlung liber die Musik der Hebrder , 
Konigsberg 1825. The first treatise on poetry he 
republished, with two additional treatises, entitled 
Form and Spirit of the Biblical Hebrew Poetry, ibid. 
1853. lie then went to Berlin, where lie was 
engaged in the Jewish public school (1825-29), 
and prosecuted his archaeological researches. In 
1829 the Jews in Vienna invited him to become 
teacher of religion, which office he held for five 
years, when he received an invitation from the com¬ 
munity of his native place to become their pastor 
(1835). Plere he more than ever spent all the 
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time which he could snatch from his professional 
duties to the investigation of Biblical archaeology, 
and published the following treatises in this de¬ 
partment, which are so indispensable to the student 
of the Bible :—i. Forschungen im Gebiete der heb- 
7 'disch-dgyptischen Archaologie, 3 vols., Konigsberg 
1838-49 ; 2. Das MosaischeReckt, 2 vols., 1846-48, 
2d ed., Berlin 1863 ; 3. Archdologie der Hebraer, 
2 vols., ibid. 1856 ; 4. Die Ehe nach biblischer 
Vorstellung , ibid. 1858. So great was his reputa¬ 
tion as a scholar, that he was the first Jew who 
was appointed as Privatdocent in philosophy at the 
University of Konigsberg, in 1849, and afterwards 
became honorary professor. Saalschiitz died Au¬ 
gust 23, 1863.—C. D. G. 

SABAOTH, Lord God of. An appellation 
of God indicative of his majesty, authority, and 
power (Rom. iv. 29 ; James v. 4). Sabaoth stands 
for the Hebrew DINIA*, Tsebaoth , the plural of 
XHV, an army , a host; and with the exception of 
the two passages cited, it is translated in the A. V. 
‘hosts.’ The title ‘Jehovah God of Hosts,’ or 
simply ‘Jehovah of Hosts,’ occurs frequently in 
the prophetical books of the O. T. It is not found 
in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, in Judges, in Ezekiel, 
in Job, or in the writings of Solomon. That it 
has reference to the dominion of Jehovah over the 
angels and over the powers of heaven is an opinion 
which has all but universal assent in its favour, 
and is not likely to be superseded by the notion, 
which some have advanced, that it is of Jehovah 
as the leader of the armies of Israel that this title 
is used.—W. L. A. 

SABBATH ; LORD’S DAY. We have de¬ 
cided to place these two subjects in juxtaposition, 
and to treat them in the same article, not because 
we believe the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day iden¬ 
tical, or that there are not very important differ¬ 
ences between them, but on account of the many 
analogies which, in spite of those differences, sub¬ 
sist between them, as regards their general character 
and purpose; and more especially because both 
have been so often considered together in the vo¬ 
luminous controversies to which they have given 
rise, that it is almost impossible to treat the one 
without frequent reference to the other. 

I. Sabbath, ri3$, a day of rest. Its derivation 

is, by general concurrence, from rDfcy, signifying to 

‘ rest,’ to * cease from action.’ This is so natural, 
and so obviously connected with Gen. ii. 2, 3, 
that it does not seem worth while to say anything 
more respecting its etymology. 

The Pentateuch, after giving the narrative of 
the creation, declares (Gen. ii. 2, 3) that the Sab¬ 
bath was designed to commemorate the completion 
of the work. It must in candour, we think, be 
admitted that it does not necessarily follow, from 
that reference, that the institution of the day, as 
a day that was to be dedicated to ‘rest, social 
enjoyment, and worship,’ dates from that time. 
The reference may have been proleptical. It is 
possible, assuredly, that the writer may here refer 
to it, because he is treating of the events in rela¬ 
tion to which (though at a later date) the Sabbath 
was actually instituted. But it can hardly be 
doubted by any intelligent and candid reader that 
the words most naturally suggest at least this much : 
—that the author’s design was to intimate that, 
from the earliest age of the world, the day had 


had a notable mark set upon it; that it was ‘ set 
apart,’ to be to some extent ‘hallowed’ in the 
traditions of men, and encircled with associations 
of reverence, by the sanction of God. That this 
w r as the accepted tradition of the writer himself, and 
of the people for whom he wrote, certainly seems 
the more natural interpretation of the words. 

Nor is it very easy to account for certain facts, 
either of sacred or profane history, without sup¬ 
posing as much as this.* Whether the seventh 
day was regarded as consecrated to religious wor¬ 
ship or not, it is difficult to account for the very 
general adoption, among so many nations of the 
ancient world, of the hebdomadal reckoning, with¬ 
out supposing some primitive traditions which sanc¬ 
tioned the ideas of a peculiar reverence due to this 
day. Some have endeavoured, we are aware, to 
show that the septimand division of time may 
have resulted from associations connected with 
‘seven’ as a sacred number, or as the highest 
‘prime number’ under the decimal system of nota¬ 
tion ! But these are surely most fanciful and per¬ 
fectly gratuitous reasons. There is no proof that 
any investigations of the properties of ‘ prime num¬ 
bers’ troubled the heads of men at that early period 
of the world’s history, nor if they had, do they show 
why any peculiar notions of the sacredness of such 
and such a number should have grown out of them. 
It is surely much more natural to suppose that a 
tradition, originating in some presumed fact , gave 
r*ise to this peculiar partition of time, than to sup¬ 
pose it the result of abstract reasoning on the pro¬ 
perties of numbers, or an unaccountable propensity 
to attach moral significance to some of these, 
apart from some such tradition. Neither does any 
such theory account for the adoption of the custom 
in question among widely different—many of them 
comparatively barbarous—nations, and far distant 
from one another in place. When presumed facts 
have once been generally admitted, and have led 
on to customs , then (especially if traditions have 
grown dim), it is very natural for the human mind 
to account for or illustrate such customs by re¬ 
ferring them to abstract speculations of philosophy, 
or the analogies (often faint enough) of imagination. 
But even this supposes the culture and develop¬ 
ment, to a considerable extent, of the philosophic 
faculties, and leisure to indulge in such speculative 
luxury. It is certainly difficult to imagine the 
bulk of the early nations, especially if they were 
(as so often supposed) in a condition of primitive 
rudeness, either prone to speculate on the pro¬ 
perties of ‘prime numbers,’ or learnedly idle 
enough to found upon them physical or moral 
mysteries. It is much as if it were contended that 
the idea of the trinity arose from a general rever¬ 
ence for the properties of the ‘ trinaP number ; or 
that of the divine unity from profound speculations 
on the powers of the ‘unit;’ or the tradition which 


* Though our eyes are not sharp enough to see, 
in the brief history of the patriarchal ages, what 
some commentators have professed to discover, 
traces of such an observance of the seventh day 
as was enjoined upon the Jews (Dr. Wardlaw’s 
reply to Paley on this point—founded on the 
succinctness of the narrative—though ingenious, 
seems altogether unsatisfactory), yet there are se¬ 
veral incidents mentioned, especially in the history 
of Noah, which argue the familiar and recognised 
division of time by weeks. 
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traces the origin of all mankind to one pair, from 
the notions of ‘duality.’ In fact, to attempt to 
account for the very general custom of a seplimand 
measure of time by any such fanciful hypothesis 
seems nothing better than an example of iiarepov 
irporepov ; especially when we reflect that the divi¬ 
sion in question has been found among the rudest 
as well as the most cultivated of the nations of 
antiquity. 

It is a little more plausible (but still only plausible) 
to attribute this very general concurrence of the 
nations in the weekly division of time, to observa¬ 
tion of the lunar phases, and so to represent it as 
nothing more than an instance of a natural division 
of time. This is still, in our judgment, to anticipate 
the course of human development. It is to sup¬ 
pose the accurate observation of the lunar pheno¬ 
mena, and reasoning upon them, much more early 
and general than we have any reason to believe 
they were; and what is more, it is to make the 
nations (singularly enough) generally concur in 
taking precisely the same subdivision of the entire 
cycle of lunar changes, when they might with just 
as much likelihood have taken another, as in fact 
some nations seem to have done.* 

That the distinction is not (as is sometimes con¬ 
tended) so obvious and convenient that it could not 
well be missed, is sufficiently apparent from the 
very exceptions, which are also much insisted on 
when the object is to show that it was not univer¬ 
sal l If this division of time was not only not used, 
but not even known (which however requires 
proof), by the acute Greeks and the practical Ro¬ 
mans, it does not seem very conclusive to argue 
from its obviousness. 

Such a general concurrence, if the effect of ob¬ 
servation, would be the more marvellous, that it 
would imply approximate unanimity in error, where 
several errors were equally possible. A week is 
not an exact aliquot part of the month any more 
than nine days or ten. It would be in fact a gene¬ 
ral concurrence in a similar, but rather refined, 
error, while other errors were just as likely to be 
adopted. If one of these divisions were the abso¬ 
lute truth, and also obvious, and that had been 
generally adopted, we should have had more plaus¬ 
ible ground for acquiescing in this solution. 

The general adoption, therefore, of the septi- 
mand period seems more probably due to the 
diffusion of some primitive tradition, such as is 
conveyed in the narrative of Genesis. So obvious 
is the probability of this conclusion, that it may be 
surmised that the reason for rejecting it, and resort¬ 
ing to such farfetched explanations, originated in 
st/ong prejudices against the cosmogony of the first 
chapter of Genesis, the rejection of which necessi¬ 
tates, of course, the rejection of this particular frag¬ 
ment of the history; else the supposition of a 
widely-spread immemorial tradition—consecrating, 


* ‘ Primum ab<TT 7 )p.a ex diebus dicitur Septi- 
mana, res omnibus quidem Orientispopulis ab ultima 
usque antiquitate usitata, nobis autem Europseis vix 
tandem post Christianismum recepta ’—De Emend. 
Temp ., p. 9. That is to say, the distinction was 
well known to the Hebrews, Egyptians, Plindoos, 
Chinese; in a word, in those regions where we 
search for the native seats and cradle of the human 
race. Meantime the exceptions, as said above, 
prove that the distinction was not so obvious and 
natural as it is often the fashion to represent it. 


to some extent, the seventh day—would certainly 
seem the most natural way of accounting for the 
very general concurrence in this arbitrary division 
of time by weekly periods. 

The theory of M. Proudhon on this point (see 
his De la Celebration du Dimanche, to which we 
shall return by and by) is peculiar. Puzzled to 
account for the hebdomadal division of time, which 
he believes originally based on that particular ratio 
of ‘labour’ to ‘rest’ which is better adapted to the 
average human constitution and the collective ne¬ 
cessities of human life than any other, yet unable 
to attribute the primitive decision on the subject 
to the deductions of any science known to us, he 
supposes it ‘ without doubt’ the result of a certain 
‘spontaneous genius, a sort of magnetic vision 
which discovered primitive arts, developed language, 
invented writing, created systems of religion and 
philosophy;—a marvellous faculty, the operations 
of which elude analysis, and which reflection, a rival 
and progressive faculty, gradually enfeebled without 
ever so far prevailing as wholly to obliterate it! ’ 
(p. viii.) It is certainly curious to find philosophers 
arguing at once that human nature was cradled in 
the rudest savageism and gradually groped its way 
from uttermost degradation to the lowest elements 
of civilisation, and yet gratuitously investing man 
in that primitive state with the power of vaulting 
to the most wonderful achievements of science and 
deciding the most difficult social problems ; invent¬ 
ing the arts of speech and writing, and determining 
the precise ratio in which the social system requires 
our life to be divided between ‘labour and rest ;’ 
and all in virtue of a transcendental instinct, which 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose human 
nature ever possessed, and least of all in such a con¬ 
dition as they suppose its aboriginal state ! Is it 
more easy to believe all this than to admit that there 
is truth in the history of Genesis; that man did 
not absolutely begin 011 all fours ; or that he derived 
some glimmer of light—the rudiments at least of 
the arts necessary to make life tolerable—from 
divine revelation? Certainly, if he possessed the 
transcendental instinct ascribed to him by M. 
Proudhon, it is hard to see how it differs from direct 
inspiration. It seems, however, that there is one 
thing which staggers M. Proudhon still more than 
even the notion that the hebdomadal division of 
time, and the purpose to which it was applied, 
should have been imparted by revelation ; and 
that is, that Moses should have stumbled on this 
institution by chance or guess. He therefore con¬ 
jectures that though ‘ L’origine de la semaine est 
inconnue,’ yet it is possible that Moses, rich in all 
the knowledge of the Egyptians, might have had 
resources in a science to which Paris has not at¬ 
tained,—‘ & une science des sciences, a une har- 
monique transcendante , s’il m’est permis de lui 
donner un nom. ... La certitude de cette science 
est demontree par le fait meme dont nous nous oc- 
cupons.’ Pie indulges in some mystical attempts to 
illustrate this ‘science of sciences’ by reference to 
certain numerical analogies, which do not seem to 
satisfy himself, and can still less satisfy anybody 
else ; but anyhow his rejection of all chance-work 
shows the abundant faith of a sceptic ; for he de¬ 
clares that sooner than believe that chance alone so 
favoured Moses, he would believe that some special 
revelation had been made to him (p. 67), or accept 
the ‘ fable that a sow wrote the Iliad with its snout.’ 

We have conceded that it is not necessary to infer 
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more from the reference to the Sabbatic institution 
in Gen. ii., than that the author, compiling the 
book after the institution of the Sabbath was known 
and established, took the opportunity en passant 
of parenthetically noting the occasion; still it 
is not unnatural to suppose a peculiar emphasis 
attached to the word ‘hallowed;’ that from the 
earliest times of primitive tradition the notion of a 
certain sacredness was attached to the seventh day ; 
and if so, it is at least highly probable that it was 
also generally marked by some religious observ¬ 
ances, even though not formally enforced, or made 
universally obligatory upon mankind. It is im¬ 
possible to deny that the words, j And God blessed 
the seventh day, and hallowed’ [separated) ‘it, 
because that in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made,’ would naturally 
lead the great majority of readers to such a conclu¬ 
sion, even though they do not necessitate it; and, 
if fairly explicable..in another way, it cannot be 
denied that this has been the prevailing opinion. 

The grand occasion in reference to which this day 
was instituted, and the events of which it was to be 
commemorative, are, we conceive, sufficiently clear 
from the intimations in the Pentateuch. It is not 
at all necessary, in order to make such intimations 
intelligible, to decide on the absolute accuracy of 
any special interpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis, or of the events narrated in it. The inter¬ 
pretation of that portion of Scripture is at present 
beset with insuperable difficulties; nor until both 
geology and exegesis have done more for their re¬ 
spective sciences, can we be sure that we have 
thoroughly mastered it [Creation]. But whether 
the ‘ six days ’ be supposed literally days of twenty- 
four hours each, or periods of vast but indefinite 
duration, each more or less sharply defining the 
progress in the gradual development of the Cosmos , 
and its stages of transition towards the condition 
in which it has been since man first made his 
appearance ; whether it be interpreted literally, as 
an unvarnished narration of facts, revealing new 
arrangements of the terrestrial globe, and the crea¬ 
tion of new species of animals (changes immedi¬ 
ately preceding, and having a designed relation 
to, the advent of man) ; or whether it be re¬ 
garded as a grand symbolical vision—a picture, as 
it were, in chiaro-oscuro —presenting only a general 
resemblance to the real facts, and not a literally 
accurate delineation, it is plain that in the estimate 
of the writer of the Pentateuch, and in the judg¬ 
ment of primitive tradition, there was a sublime 
succession of acts in this great drama of creation. 
And indeed upon any hypothesis, even that of the 
most gradual development, there must have been 
some such stages ; for they are written on the 
books of stone which geology pores over, as well 
as in the book of Genesis. The writer also sup¬ 
poses that the creative energy, having interposed in 
these successive acts, ceased when the present sys¬ 
tem of causes and effects was developed, and the 
ordinary course of the world established upon the 
basis of its present laws ; whereupon the Creator, 
in the final survey of his work, pronounced it all 
‘ very good,’ and ‘ rested on the seventh day.’ All 
admit, of course, that this language is wholly anthro- 
popathetic ; which gives some reason to conjecture 
that the narrative of the ‘ six days ’ may be also 
only a symbolical representation, in condescending 
adaptation to the capacities of man; presenting 
only a shadowy and approximate, not a clear and 


I exact, delineation of the facts. But, at all events, 
the language just quoted respecting God himself 
must be merely tropical, and is universally felt to 
be so ; for as the Book itself plainly says, ‘ He 
fainteth not, neither is weary.’ Nor if our Lord 
spoke truth when he said, ‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto,’ is it true that God ceases working in the 
only sense in which he works at all; that is, by 
the constant activity of an omnipotent Will. 
Since ‘ he speaks, and it is done ; commands, and 
it stands fast,’ his omnipotence cannot be sup¬ 
posed at all more active when he wills anything to 
/;<?, than when he wills it to continue in being; 
when he creates, than when he conserves. This 
language is, however, in keeping with the ordinary 
style in which not only the divine condescension 
actually speaks to man, but in which, for the most 
part, it must speak, in order to be intelligible at all. 
Every form of expression employed to denote the na¬ 
ture or the attributes of God, or his mode of opera¬ 
tion, must be in language derived from the analogies 
of our nature, and is necessarily anthropopathetic. 
The real analogies, however, in the present case, 
though metaphorically expressed, are obvious 
enough. The several acts of creative energy, and 
their cessation at the completion of the series of 
the related wonders (represented as God’s ‘ work¬ 
ing’ and ‘resting’) correspond to man’s alternate 
‘ working and resting’ according to the law of his 
nature, and teach him that he should periodically 
‘ cease from his labours, even as God did from his.’ 
—This, in the judgment of the writer of the Penta¬ 
teuch, was the principal occasion of the institution 
of the day, whether actually instituted then or at a 
later period. 

Whatever, then, be the true interpretation of the 
first chapter of Genesis, the injunction to observe 
the Sabbath (whether old as the world and given 
to all mankind, or long after and to the Jews ex¬ 
clusively) was principally commemorative of the 
completion of the divine work in creation. That 
it was really founded on the divine authority must 
of course be made out by the general evidences of 
the veracity of the sacred writer, and can be denied 
by no one who admits the sufficiency of those evi¬ 
dences. While it is plain that the principal reason 
for the institution of the Sabbath is a commemora¬ 
tion of the completed work of creation, an addi¬ 
tional reason is added in Deut. v. ; namely, to 
commemorate the deliverance from Egypt. This is 
sometimes represented as a contradictoiy reason ; 
but this cannot be justly said. There is no incon¬ 
sistency in the case ; it is simply a double com¬ 
memoration, instead of a single one, that is en¬ 
joined.* 


* The enforcement of the command to keep the 
day of rest, and the duty of a lenient and merciful 
treatment of menials and dependants (‘that thy 
man servant and maid servant may rest as well as 
thou,’ etc.), are certainly most naturally and beauti¬ 
fully connected (Deut. v. 15) with the injunction to 
‘remember thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt.’ The words of Grotius on this subject, 
founded on the traditions of some of the Rabbis, 
are worth quoting. Commenting on Exod. xx. 8, 
he says—‘Verissima enim sententia est Rabbini 
Judte Barbesalhelis et Rabbini Ephraimi in Keli 
Jacar, alnid hie, almd sequentibns verbis pnecipi. 
Sanctus ille cultus causam habet mundum condi- 
tum : otium quod mox prsecipitur, HIgyptiacam 
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Such being the worthy occasion on which the 
day was instituted, to commemorate the consum¬ 
mated work of creation, and ‘ celebrate the throne 
and equipage of God’s almightiness,’ so it is not 
difficult to show the profound wisdom and bene¬ 
ficence of the institution itself; and the last not less 
than the first Some may demur to this as affirmed 
of the Jewish Sabbath ; but, as we shall presently 
show, without reason. 

I. As to the wisdom , in a physical point of view, 
of some such institution, nobody doubts. All the 
facts of physiology, all individual experience, the 
customs of all nations in the appointment of certain 
days as * * * 4 festal ’—in which the ordinary avocations 
of life should be for awhile intermitted—show the 
necessity and expediency of it. If there be one thing 
clear, it is that man requires such periodic intermis¬ 
sion if he would keep either his physical, intel¬ 
lectual, or moral nature in health, or prevent his 
soul from becoming the mere drudge of his body. 
That he is not capable of continuous activity, we 
all know familiarly enough ; the absolute need of 
sleep every few hours—a third of man’s whole life 
being spent in that simulated death—is the most 
striking proof of it ; but this is not enough. 
Not only is man incapable of continued exertion, 
whether of body or mind, without sleep ; but in 
spite of that periodic anodyne, he will, if he has 
nothing more, generally fall into a morbid condition, 
more especially if his occupations (even though 
they may not be very arduous) are marked by 
little variety, pursued in a crowded city or amidst 
monotonous scenes, or make large demands on the 
nervous energy. Man needs not only the periodic 
rest of sleep at short intervals, but longer rest at 
longer intervals; and, what is as important to health 
as sleep itself, he needs change of mood. His 
life will no more bear one unvarying routine and 
succession of the same thoughts and employments 
without paying the penalty of ill health, than his 
stomach will bear one kind of food without resent¬ 
ing it. Nothing is more common, in medical 
practice, than to find patients complaining of ‘ being 
out of health’ (as the saying is), and getting daily 
worse, though their employments are neither un¬ 
healthy, nor very heavy, nor very irksome ; but 
which have been too long pursued without varia¬ 
tion. The mere wear and tear of the ordinary 
routine, the continuity of the same thoughts, espe¬ 
cially if attended with anxiety, has put the whole 
system out of tune, and gradually induced diseased 
action of the brain, stomach, and nerves. The 
shrewd physician often perceives that the sure and 
speedy remedies in such a case are rest, change, 
and a complete suspension and abandonment of 
the ordinary mode of life ; and that wrench alone 
from all the ordinary holdings of life, will, in in¬ 
numerable cases, magically restore health, and 
prove the only medicine necessary. If the patient 
can be got away from the deadly malaria of con¬ 
stant and uniform occupations, his physician knows 
he will do well ; and the result in a thousand 
cases justifies his prognostics. There are few of 

servitutem. lllud ad genus humanum pertinet, 
hoc ad Hebrmos solos.’ Admitting that it is hardly 
possible to contend for so sharp a distinction, 
nothing can be more natural or pathetic than the 
re-inforcement on the Jews of the enjoined Sabbatic 
rest by the recollection of their sufferings during 
their Egyptian bondage. 


those who have attained middle life who have not 
for themselves experienced this beneficial effect of 
change. Away from home, which they left with a 
brain filled with vapours, and a heart oppressed 
with all the fancies of the malade imaginaire , the 
cloud has been lifted from the mind as it were by 
magic; in the presence of new scenes, sunshine 
in spite of themselves has stolen into the soul, and 
all the vital functions have returned to their nor¬ 
mal play under its influence. Now, the institution 
of the Sabbath gave the Jew a beneficial periodic 
break of this kind ; an enforced abstinence from all 
the ordinary occupations and trains of thought, the 
continuous prosecution of which is so apt to pro¬ 
duce enfeebled health, and at length, it may be, 
madness or death.—And whether it were a com¬ 
mon tradition or experience that was the teacher, 
other nations learned the necessity of something 
analogous to it, as far as regards this end at least. 
If they had no Sabbath, they yet instituted certain 
festal days on which the sons of toil were released 
from their drudgery, and recruited their wasted 
vigour, both of body and of mind, by needed re¬ 
pose ; days on which the wheels of the soul might 
be dragged out of the deep ruts of customary 
thought and feeling on to the green sward of 
‘pleasant fancies’ and quiet contemplation. 

Among different nations these days have been 
variously employed ; sometimes consecrated to re¬ 
ligion, and sometimes spent as holidays in the 
ordinary sense; generally, in various degrees, de¬ 
voted to both purposes. But they have all had 
the same beneficial tendency we are now insisting 
on — to break the fatal continuity of daily toil, and 
to prevent the ill effects of it.* 

Nor is the moral significance of such an institu¬ 
tion less conspicuous. That there should be sea¬ 
sons in which the mind, as well as the body, may 
repair its energies and 4 retrim its lamp,’ reason 
shows to be desirable, and experience necessary. 
If the soul is to be at all cared for; if leisure is to 
be secured for higher interests than those of the 
body; for the culture of the intellect and the dis¬ 
cipline of the heart; for due meditation on those 

* Among the many beautiful tributes which 
eloquence and poetry have paid to the momentous 
physical benefits of the Sabbath, there is none 

more so than that which Lord Macaulay has paid 

in one of his speeches on the factory question. 

4 The natural difference,’ says he, 4 between Cam¬ 
pania and Spitzbergen is trifling when compared 
with the difference between a country inhabited by 
men full of bodily and mental vigour, and a country 
inhabited by men sunk in bodily and mental decre¬ 
pitude. Therefore it is that we are not poorer 
but richer, because we have, through many 
ages, rested from our labour one day in seven. 
That day is not lost. While industry is suspended— 
while the plough lies in the furrow—while the 
exchange is silent—while no smoke ascends from 
the factory—a process is going on, quite as im¬ 
portant to the wealth of nations as any process 
which is performed on more busy days. Man, the 
machine of machines—the machine compared with 
which all the contrivances of the Watts and Ark¬ 
wrights are worthless—is repairing and winding up, 
so that he returns to his labours on the Monday 
with clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, with 
renewed corporeal vigour.’—Speech on the Ten 
Hoard Bill. 
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relations m which man stands to his Creator and 
to a future world ; in a word, for the attainment of 
those objects for which, as the ultimate end, the 
body itself subsists, and the whole machinery of 
life is put in motion, what more desirable than the 
institution of such a day ? in which, with a mind 
free from distracting thoughts, and a body rejoicing 
in welcome release from its daily chains, man may, 
in accordance with the designed commemorative 
character of the day, contemplate the glorious 
works of the Infinite Creator, and his own soul as 
the most wondrous of them all; ponder his mo¬ 
mentous relations to him, and hold elevating con¬ 
verse with him. Without such leisure (in part at 
least so employed), all experience shows that man, 
unintermitting toil and absorbing cares 
on behalf of his material interests, soon loses al¬ 
most all trace of his higher nature; and not least 
(paradoxical though it may seem) when his life 
is spent chiefly amidst the worlds of nature itself. 
The hebetating effect of the severe bodily toil of 
those who have to ‘work the stubborn glebe’ is pro¬ 
verbial. Wearied with the day’s labour, they are 
too often at its close fit for little but the sleep that 
is to recruit them for the next day’s task, and they 
wake only to resume it. If it were not for the 
break of the Sabbath, their whole life would be 
little else than an alternation of exhausting work 
and unconscious slumber; and themselves little 
better than those machines whose wheels move in 
a monotonous round during the day and are stopped 
during the night. 

It is not very difficult to see what would be the 
effect on the whole animal creation (man and brute 
alike) if it were not for that ratchet in the wheel of 
life which is provided by some such institution 
as the Sabbath. In all probability, that part of 
the creation which, like man, is doomed to daily 
toil, would, in spite of the periodic relief of sleep 
—supposing no other break—soon degenerate in 
spirit and strength, and bequeath to each successive 
generation a diminished vitality. It is not very 
easy perhaps to detect, or even to conceive, all 
those subtle and very gradual steps by which mere 
want of variety (that salt of life), the mere same¬ 
ness of continuous occupation, will at length break 
down health, both of body and mind; still less 
can we comprehend the mysterious law by which 
physical debility or depravation is propagated to 
successive generations. But though the operation 
of these causes is too complicated and insidious for 
us to analyse it, and the process too gradual for 
us to trace out the law, the absolute necessity of 
variety of scene and employment, of periodic re¬ 
pose, of periodic suspension of thought, is matter 
of obvious fact and daily experience. 

While the subject-matter of this Hebrew law—if 
it be indeed the duty of man to comply with the 
laws of his physical nature, to maintain his faculties 
in full vigour, to care for the culture of his intellect, 
his heart, and his social affections, not to let his 
lower nature usurp dominion over his higher—was 
moral , it is conceded that the separation, for this 
purpose, of one day in seven , as well as the special 
mode of observance, is positive. The aspects of the 
law just insisted on—its immense social and moral 
significance—well justified its being placed in the 
Decalogue. But even the positive part of the in- \ 
stitution (supposing it to be of divine command) i 
was not unworthy (as has been sometimes rashly 1 
said) of the care of the Supreme. For, in point i 


of fact, as some fixed time was necessary if the law 
was to be generally obeyed at all, so in the present 
case there seemed abundant reason, supposing God 
to give any general law on the subject, why he 
should also fix the time for the observance. It 
has been sometimes affirmed that this might be de¬ 
termined in ever)' nation by public compact, founded 
on the experience and conscious wants of the com¬ 
munity. But suppose, for argument’s sake, this 
were conceded ; still, on the supposition now 
argued upon, that the law itself was of divine 
origin, it was not unworthy of the Supreme Wis¬ 
dom thus to fix the limits in point of time. For 
the absolute best in such a case is not a problem of 
easy solution ; or rather it is impossible (otherwise 
than by guess-work, or by a very imperfect and 
tentative experience) to such ignorant creatures as 
ourselves. A very little reflection will show that 
there must be an absolute best in relation to the 
entire conditions of this social problem, though it 
may, and indeed must, transcend the wisdom of 
man to find it. To take the day in one of its as¬ 
pects only—that of general rest from toil, of sus¬ 
pension of all the ordinary occupations of life : 
though we know from experience, and it is con¬ 
fessed by the practice of the world in general, that 
such periodic intermission is necessary, it is a very 
different thing to know how often it should recur, 
so as best to answer all the purposes contemplated, 
and without doing either more or less. And yet 
it is obvious that, in relation to the actual average 
capacities of man for labour—the average powers 
of the human constitution—there must be some 
ratio of labour to rest which will best comport 
with the material as well as all the other interests 
of the community; best conciliate the welfare of 
the individual with all the conditions of social pros¬ 
perity ;—in a word, secure the highest maximum 
of good of all kinds with the minimum of counter¬ 
balancing evil. This point is too difficult for us to 
assign; and yet there certainly must be such a 
point. If every alternate day were one of suspen¬ 
sion of all public business, all would say it was far 
too much, and feel that such an arrangement would 
well justify the sarcasms with which Voltaire up¬ 
braided the rustics of Ferney, whose ever-recurring 
saints’ days were a continual excuse for laziness. 
On the other hand, such a day once a month 
would be generally acknowledged to be too rare. 
But between too much and too little there must 
be the juste milieu , the ne nimis , if we could but 
find it. Yet its determination depends on an exact 
calculation of the effect of innumerable laws, and 
the interaction of numberless varying elements; 
and he only who constituted us and the world can 
make the computation. Though not moral , there¬ 
fore, this part of the law was by no means arbi - 
trary, and could only be fixed with absolute accu¬ 
racy by him who gave it. We have seen in what 
terms M. Proudhon, in the brochure already re¬ 
ferred to, speaks both of the difficulty of the pro¬ 
blem and of the ‘transcendental science’ implied 
in solving, it. A few sentences from this remark¬ 
able pamphlet may not displease the reader :— 

‘ La certitude de cette science est demontree 
par le fait meme dont nous nous occupons. Di- 
minuez la semaine d’un seul jour, le travail est in- 
suffisant comparativement au repos; augmentez-la 
de la meme quantite, il devient excessif. Eta- 
blissez tous les trois jours une demi-journee de 
relache, vous multipliez par le fractionnement la 
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perte de temps, et en scindant l’unite naturelle du 
jour vous brisez l’equilibre numerique des choses. 
Accordez, au contraire, quarante-huit heures de 
repos apres douze jours consecutifs de peine, vous 
tuez l’homme par Pinertie apres l’avoir epuise par 
la fatigue. J’omets, pour abreger, la foule de con¬ 
siderations du meme genre que pourrait suggerer 
l’intervirtissement des relations de famille et de 
cite, et qui ferait ressortir bien d’autres incon- 
venients. Comment done Moi'se rencontra-t-il si 
juste? il n’inventa pas la semaine, mais il fut, je 
crois, le premier et le seul qui s’en servit pour un 
si grand usage. Aurait-il adopte cette proportion, 
s’il n’en eut calcule d’avance toute la portee ? Eh 
si ce ne fut pas en lui 1’efFet d’une theorie, com¬ 
ment expliquer une intuition si prodigieuse ? Du 
reste, quant a supposer que le hasard seul l’efit ainsi 
favorise, je croirais plutot a une revelation speciale 
qui lui en aurait ete faite, ou a la fable de la truie 
ecrivant l’lliade avec son groin.’ — pp. 67, 68. 

As the considerations already touched suffi¬ 
ciently show the wisdom of this institution, so they 
equally prove its beneficence. For it was adapted to 
the physical and moral nature of man, and aimed 
at his moral and physical well-being. This being the 
case, it is hard to conceive how and by what per¬ 
version it is, that the Jewish Sabbath has been so 
persistently imagined to be a day of joyless austerity 
and irksome restraint ; not a feast, but a fast; not 
a festival to be thankfully observed, but ‘ a day on 
which a man was to afflict his soul ;’ not an invi¬ 
tation to freedom from toil and a farewell to care, 
but a part of that yoke of which the apostle Peter 
says, ‘ neither we nor our fathers were able to bear 
it.’ Certainly there is nothing in the documents 
which prescribe it, and indicate its mode of observ¬ 
ance (of the penalties for disobedience we shall speak 
immediately), which can justify any such notions. 
Its main feature is to inculcate, not any hard task, 
but abstinence from all tasks. Its main require¬ 
ment is — and surely it should be welcome to toil- 
worn man—that he should take his rest and ease ; 
that he should give to himself and all his poor 
drudges of the inferior creation a holiday ; that he 
should let 4 the plough lie idle in the furrow,’ and 
the vine be untormented by the pruning-knife; 
that the hind should be free from his master, and 
the master free from his cares : — £ In it tbou shalt 
not do any work ’ — any servile or ordinary work — 
4 thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates ; that thy man¬ 
servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou.’ 

What is meant by ‘work’ is sufficiently evident 
from the Hebrew terms employed. They are such 
as we should employ to signify that sort of occupa¬ 
tion whether of body or of" mind, the condition of 
which is toil and the object gain. They are 

rDtfta, by which is denoted pretty nearly what we 
should call business , and rnhjl, which, as its deri¬ 
vation implies, signifies servile and menial work. 
To extend the meaning of 4 work’ so as to compre¬ 
hend every kind of 4 action’ was the error of those 
who invented the 4 traditions ’ which our Saviour 
rebukes, and which, fairly carried out, would be 
inconsistent with any observance of the Sabbath 
at all, unless men were to sleep through it! The 


references in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, are in 
general confirmatory of the definitions here given. 
Men are not 4 to think their own thoughts, nor find 
their own pleasure,’ on that day; phraseology 
which, literally interpreted, would turn man into 
stone, but susceptible of a very natural interpreta¬ 
tion if it be meant that they are not to pursue the 
every-day schemes and projects on which they 
usually expend their 4 thought* and in which they 
usually find their 4 pleasure.’ The prohibition 4 to 
carry burdens on the Sabbath-day’ (Jer. xvii. 21, 
22, 27) points to the same thing ; the cessation of 
the ordinary traffic, of the purchase of merchandise, 
and the porterage of goods, of all that is implied 
in buying, selling, and getting gain. 

But the ordinary forms of social enjoyment were 
certainly not forbidden. It was customary to give 
feasts on that day ; and our Saviour is expressly 
said to have been a guest at one. It is true, indeed, 
that 4 cooking’ was forbidden on the sacred day ; 
but the hospitality seems to have been freely (though 
doubtless in the best days of Judaism modestly) 
exercised. The 4 collation ’ was to be 4 cold ; ’ 
but this in a Syrian climate would be seldom a 
hardship. For similar reasons, the Jews were for¬ 
bidden to kindle a fire ; but this prohibition seems 
to have had reference to culinary purposes : at all 
events the Rabbis have themselves always had 
doubts whether it was designed to forbid a fire when 
kindled to maintain vital warmth in severe weather 
—which sometimes, though rarely, would be felt in 
Palestine. Indeed, only a casuist of the Pharisaic 
order would ever be tempted thus to sacrifice the 
spirit to the letter: for with a shivering body and 
benumbed limbs, it would not be possible to make 
the Sabbath ‘ a delight,’ or a season of 4 rest,’ or 
anything but a day of torment. So that, on our 
Saviour’s just principle of interpretation, that the 
‘ Sabbath was made for man,’ we may infer the 
less rigid is also the more just exposition of this 
command. Similar observations apply to the 
general injunction that every one should ‘ abide in 
his place’ (Exod. xvi. 29). This it is impossible 
to interpret literally ; indeed, it is so obviously 
connected with the prohibition to go out to * gather 
manna’ on the Sabbath, that it has been reasonably 
conjectured to have been only a temporary injunc¬ 
tion. * 

What were the religious observances of the 
ancient Jews on this day is not very clear. That 
there were some, from immemorial periods, is 
plain ; probably consisting chiefly in the public 
reading and expounding of the Law—leading 
on at length to the more definite services of the 

* The assigning of the limits of the allowed ‘Sab¬ 
bath day’s journey,’ the exact measure of which 
has been much disputed by critics, was, though 
probably suggested by this precept, an innovation 
on the law. The Pentateuch says nothing about it. 
It was one of the ‘traditions of the elders,’ and 
worthy of the rest. It was an attempt to mete out, 
with precision, what was best left to the sense of 
propriety in every individual worshipper ; who, if 
he really reverenced the day, would have a better 
measure in his conscience than he could have in a 
foot-rule. If he took the last, he would be con¬ 
tinually tormenting himself with subtle questions, 
as to the very inches to which he might go, and all 
sorts of disputes as to the terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quod. [See next article.] 
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Synagogue-worship. As far as the Temple-ser¬ 
vice was concerned, the morning and evening sac¬ 
rifice were both doubled, the stale shewbread was 
removed from the table, and the new substituted 
for it. 

In a word, so far as the original and only authen¬ 
tic documents go, we can discern nothing which 
should have imparted so gloomy a tinge to the in¬ 
terpretation of the Jewish Sabbath as has often 
been given by Christian writers, both by those who 
have adduced Jewish precedents for a more strin¬ 
gent law of the Christian day of rest than they find 
in the N. T., and by those who, having a very 
superfluous horror of Sabbatic asceticism in these 
lax modern times, and foolishly supposing such 
asceticism the result of a too fond imitation of the 
primeval Sabbatic practice, have deprecated a re¬ 
turn to Judaism. 

In fact, the character of the Jewish Sabbath has 
been strangely misrepresented. Instead of being the 
harsh law it has been so often libellously painted, 
instead of being an institution which specially illus¬ 
trated the rigour of the elder dispensation, and 
implied bondage to a hard yoke, it was, if we are 
to judge (and we have no other light) from the 
tenor of the sacred documents which describe 
and enjoin it, designed to be a day of joy and re¬ 
joicing.* 

The only thing that can be plausibly alleged 
against the beneficent character of the original 
J ewish Sabbath is the penalty attached to the viola¬ 
tion of it ; that was undoubtedly severe, and such 
as would not be justifiable in a human government. 
But, then, that is a distinct consideration from that 
of the character of the institution itself. Whether 
it was unduly severe, will depend on whether the 
Jews were really living under a veritable theocracy, 
miraculously authenticated to them ; and whether 
the law enjoined was one which had peculiarly 
their welfare in view, and which therefore there 
were few temptations to violate. If these things 
be granted, as they will be by every one who be¬ 
lieves the O. T., then, though it is easy to repre¬ 
sent the violation of the law as a trivial thing, it is 
really impossible to imagine a more audacious defi¬ 
ance of the supreme legislator, or a more wanton 
and excuseless disregard of his laws. Nor is the 
severity of the penalty—where the authority that 
imposes the law is thus plain and the law itself 
one of beneficence — without abundant analogies in 
the constitution and laws of nature ; for we too are 
living under a 4 theocracy,’ and God deals in the 
same summary way with us now, in those cases 
where, his authority is plainly declared, and his 
laws simply invite us to be happy. He deals with 
us more indulgently where the law is not so obvi¬ 
ous, or where there are strong temptations to 
human weakness to transgress it. But in the case 
of the more indispensable laws essential to our 
physical welfare, the more beneficial they are, the 

The caricatures too often given of it in later 
times are the result either of looking too exclusively 
at the Pharasaic glosses instead of the original 
laws, or of perverse attempts on the part of the 
civil legislature (when the degenerate church had 
perverted the character of the Lord’s day), to 
force or to find analogies for their arbitrary and 
stringent enactments in the ordinances of the Jewish 
law. On this subject we shall say a few words 
further on. 


more easy to be obeyed, the more designed and 
adapted to promote our wellbeing, the less excus¬ 
able and the more wanton the breach of them, the 
more they prove the goodness of the great legis¬ 
lator who has imposed them, so much more severe 
is the punishment exacted. It is a law of our 
physical nature that we must eat when hungry and 
drink when thirsty, and rest when weary ; and if a 
man chooses to disobey that physical law, he is 
subjected to a punishment to which * stoning: ’ is 
a trifle. 

Now the law of the Sabbath, supposing it to 
have been given by the supreme legislator of the 
Jews, under the circumstances the history records, 
was at once an expression of his goodness, and de¬ 
signed to promote their happiness ; had everything 
about it which, like those laws of nature to which 
we have just adverted, rendered disobedience with¬ 
out excuse, and justified severity for its violation. 
It was enjoined for the purpose of promoting, in the 
most comprehensive form, the welfare of man; it 
was easy of obedience; it summoned him merely 
to lay down his burden and forego his toil, and 
should have been most welcome for that very 
reason. It proclaimed a weekly suspension of that 
‘ curse’ of labour which was pronounced as a part 
of the penalty of the Fall, and told him that for 
one day in seven he had nothing to do with that 
ungrateful glebe which 4 brought forth thorns and 
thistles,’ and which he was to cultivate 4 with the 
sweat of his brow.’ The severity of the penalty of 
disobedience, therefore, by no means proves that 
the law was not of a most beneficent character, any 
more than those natural penalties to which allusion 
has just been made, would prove the like of the phy¬ 
sical laws to which we are subjected. The institu¬ 
tion itself may be viewed quite apart from the 
penalty. At all events, since it is acknowledged on 
all hands that it was only of temporary applica¬ 
tion, and peculiar to a miraculously-authenticated 
dispensation, which implied the most daring impiety 
and the most wanton rebellion in those who in¬ 
curred it, it does not disprove the beneficence of 
the institution, and has no relation to any contro¬ 
versy in which we can be engaged respecting it. 

But as to the enjoined modes of observing the 
day, there is, as we have said, positively nothing 
that can justify the charge that the Jewish Sabbath 
was of a rigorous or austere character. No action 
that was demanded by necessity, duty, or benefi¬ 
cence, was forbidden. This is plainly to be seen 
by our Lord’s most reasonable interpretation of the 
law, when he justifies the disciples for 4 plucking 
the ears of corn,’ for which they had been blamed 
by the censorious hypocrisy of the Pharisees ; when 
he justified his own works of healing, and showed 
by an a fortiori argument that his enemies must 
give judgment against themselves, inasmuch as 
they would not hesitate to 4 lead ox or ass to 
water,’ or to 4 pull him out of a pit on the Sabbath 
dayand triumphantly closed the appeal by say¬ 
ing, 4 How much is a man better than a sheep 1 ’ 
The great principle also which he laid down, when 
he affirmed that 4 The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,’ shows us distinctly 
what was the design and purpose of the original 
institution ; and that if man had in fact been sub¬ 
ordinated to the Sabbath, it was only in virtue of 
those perverse glosses by which, in this, as in so 
many other cases, the Pharisees had justified the 
censure of Christ, 4 that they had made the law of 
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God of none effect by their traditions.’ It were 
strange indeed if, having corrupted all the rest of 
the law by * bondage to the letter’ and by their 
casuistical refinements, this institution, which was 
from its very nature so readily liable to such cor¬ 
ruption, had remained untouched. There is, in 
truth, in all ages, and amongst all nations, a ten¬ 
dency to subordinate the spiritual to the formal, to 
‘ tithe the mint, anise, and cummin,’ and to forget 
‘ the weightier matters of the law ;’ to reduce to 
time and weight, measure and number, and outward 
precision, acts which derive their sole value from 
the motives which determine them, and the spirit in 
which they are performed ; and, at last, when this 
process has proceeded far enough, even to commute 
the moral for the literal, and to let the formal act 
usurp the place of the spiritual observance. The 
Pharisees, certainly, carried their extravagant des¬ 
potism of the ‘ letter’ over the ‘ spirit’ to as great 
a length in their glosses on the law of the Sab¬ 
bath, as in relation to any law whatever ; and that 
casuistry which Pascal so inimitably ridicules in 
his Provincial Letters can alone match the refine¬ 
ments of these spiritual sophists. 

It would not at first sight seem very possible for 
Tewish superstition to degrade the noble institution 
of the Sabbath more completely than in the in¬ 
stances which the N. T. records, and our Saviour 
rebukes. But this would be a mistake. As Hey- 
lin says, * The modern Jews still dote upon their 
Sabbath, and that more sottishly, and with more 
superstition far, than ever their fathers did.’ When 
he wrote, this was certainly true, if we may depend 
on the numerous instances he has given ( History of 
the Sabbath, Parti, ch. viii.) These instances are 
avowedly taken from Buxtorf [Synagoga Judaica). 
Heylin cites particularly cap. x. xi., though it is in 
cap. xv. xvi. that Buxtorf more particularly treats 
of the Sabbath. Many of the examples which 
Heylin cites are rather of superstitions connected 
with the synagogue-worship in general than with 
the Sabbath usages; still, as the synagogue-ser¬ 
vices were chiefly Sabbath observances, and as 
the whole of the superstitions in question were 
bound up with one another, it was not unnatural 
to refer to them, though he should have noted 
the fact that many of the examples only indirectly 
illustrated the Jewish superstitions respecting the 
Sabbath. What refined absurdities, equally piti¬ 
able and ridiculous, and what fantastical subtleties 
of casuistry, were gravely entertained by some of 
the doting Rabbis, may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing citations ‘ A horse may have a bridle or a 
halter to lead, but not a saddle to load him ; and 
he that leadeth him must not let it hang so loose 
that it may seem he rather carrieth the bridle than 
leads the horse.’ 4 The lame may use a staff, but 
the blind may not.’ ‘ They may not carry a flap 
or fan to drive away the flies. If a flea bite, they 
may remove it, but not kill it, but a louse they 
may; yet Rabbi Eliezer thinks one may as lawfully 
kill a camel.’ ‘They must not fling more corn to 
their poultry than will serve that day, lest it may 
grow by lying still, and they be said to sow their 
com upon the Sabbath.’ ‘ If a Jew go forth on 
the Friday, and on the night falls short of home 
more than is lawful to be travelled on the Sabbath 
day, there must he set him down, and there keep 
his Sabbath, though in a wood, or in a field, or on 
the highway-side, without all fear of wind and 
weather, of thieves or robbers, without all care of 


meat or drink with many other infinite 

absurdities,’ adds I-Ieylin, ‘of the like poor nature, 
wherewith the Rabbins have been pleased to afflict 
their brethren, and make good sport to all the 
world. . . . Nay, to despite our Saviour, as Bux- 
torfius tells us, they have determined since , that it 
was unlawful to lift the ox or ass out of the ditch, 
which in the strictest time of the Pharisaical rigours 
was accounted lawful.’ If would seem, if the story 
he goes on to tell, out of Crantzius, of the Jew of 
Magdeburgh (or of another, in our own annals, of 
Tewkesbury) be true, that it was possible for a 
Jew to go still further, and not allow even himself^ 
to be pulled out of a worse place than. ‘ a- ditch, 
on the Sabbath-day; whereupon it is said the 
bishop ordered this strange recusant to remain there 
over the ‘ Christian Sabbath’ too. The latter 
story, which is told in the rhyming Latin, Pleylin 
translates with more freedom (in all senses) than 
literality :— 

‘Tende manus, Solomon, ut te destercore tollam.’ 

‘ Sabbata nostra colo ; de stercore surgere nolo.’ 

‘ Sabbata nostra quidem, Solomon, celebrabis 
ibidem.’ 

But for all these infinite follies of the doting Rab¬ 
bis (which have often given unfounded notions of the 
genuine Jewish Sabbath to our modern Protestant 
Christians), the Bible is no more responsible than 
is the Sermon on the Mount for the casuistry of the 
Jesuits. We are rejoiced to see, since this pre¬ 
sent article was written for the press, indications 
that the Jews themselves are entering a vigorous 
and most just protest as well against the fond con¬ 
ceits of their own Rabbis as against the extravagant 
calumnies of their Protestant adversaries, whose 
perpetually iterated representations of the ‘ morose¬ 
ness and bondage of the Jewish Sabbath’ have 
no foundation in the O. T. In a spirited article 
in the ‘ Jewish Chronicle,’ the Christians, who 
are perpetually exclaiming, ‘ Not Judaism but 
Christianity,’ are fairly challenged to show’, not from 
Rabbinical glosses, but from the sacred books, 
that their charges against the Mosaic Sabbath are 
founded in truth. 

If w’e would judge of the original law fairly, 
all these glosses must be sw r ept away, and we must 
confine ourselves to the writings of the O. T. , espe¬ 
cially as they are expounded, and their spirit illus¬ 
trated, by ‘him who spake as never man spake.’ 
Restricting ourselves to these sources of informa¬ 
tion, we repeat that, w r hile the original design of 
the day was in the highest degree beneficent— 
nothing more nor less than an invitation to man to 
be happy ; to employ that rest which itself ought 
to be most welcome in the tranquil enjoyment 
of God’s gifts and in thankful remembrance and 
worship of the Giver—it gave no discouragement 
to social enjoyment, forbade no act which necessity 
or benevolence required, and allowed of the exer¬ 
cise of the rites of hospitality, and consequently of 
the ‘giving feasts,’ though no doubt without pomp 
or parade. The festal character of the day leads us 
to suppose that this social feature belonged to the 
Jewish Sabbath in the most ancient times. We 
know that it did only too conspicuously in later; 

* See this illustrated by an amusing story related 
by Buxtorf (Synag. Judaica , cap. xv.), and well 
worthy of a place in the most extravagant of the 
monkish legends. 
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and that among the early Christians one of the 
commonplaces of reproach against the Jews, urged 
with rather too sanctimonious an air by some of 
the Fathers, was that they indulged too much in 
‘ gulosity’ on that day. The Christians, it seems, 
were fond of contrasting the full diet and formal 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath with the spare 
diet and the spiritual observance of the Christian’s 
Sunday. (See passages from Augustine and other 
Fathers in Hessey’s Bcunpton Lectures, Lect. ii. iii.) 

II* We now proceed to the subject of the 
* Christian Sabbath,’ as it has been called, or as 
we piefer calling it, the 4 Lord’s day ’ (ij KvpiaKTj 
Wfya) ; to determine what are the relations in 
which it stands to the Jewish Sabbath ; whether it 
be the same institution,— mutatis mutandis , and 
allowing for the different circumstances of the two 
dispensations,—as some maintain ; or, as others 
(we think more justly) contend, a merely analogous 
institution, arising out of a general similarity of 
object, but originating in different circumstances, 
standing on a distinct basis, and appealing, like 
everything else in Christianity, and in contradis¬ 
tinction to Judaism, to the spontaneous obedience 
of the heart, rather than to the sanctions of any 
precise statute. Those who maintain the identity 
of the Jewish Sabbath and of the ‘ Lord’s day’ 
maintain that it is only an immaterial part of the 
institution that has been changed, leaving the 
purposes and the obligations of the ancient law 
what they were. One of these arguments is, that 
the 4 Sabbath’ was anterior to the Jewish law, and 
therefore of universal obligation on man. 

In what sense the idea of a primitive Sabbath 
may be admitted, and in what rejected, we have 
endeavoured to explain in a former part of this 
article. That the precise law given to the Tews 
was enjoined on all mankind (however probable it 
be that a certain tradition of sacredness was from the 
earliest time attached to the seventh day, and that 
hence the division of time by weeks became so cus¬ 
tomary), it would certainly be difficult to prove, 
either from profane or sacred history. That the first 
mention of the Sabbath in the second chapter of 
Genesis does not necessarily prove this, has already 
been shown. Neither does the language of our 
Lord, that 4 the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath,’ prove it. For though it has 
been ingeniously argued that it does, and by none 
more ingeniously than Dr. Wardlaw, in his Dis¬ 
courses on the Sabbath , yet it being an expression 
equally natural on either hypothesis, it cannot be 
conclusive for one of them. Our Lord is evidently 
inculcating the great principle, illustrated by a 
special instance, that all ritual and positive or¬ 
dinances of religion must be for the sake of the 
worshipper, and not the worshipper for the sake 
of them. Had he therefore been speaking of 
any such institution as on all hands was acknow¬ 
ledged to belong exclusively to the Jews, and in 
which the Christian had no part, it would have 
been equally natural and appropriate for him to use 
just the language he did. For example, had it 
been the passover or circumcision that was in 
question, it would have been equally natural to ; 
remind his auditors that these were made for man ; 
(for the Jews, indeed, in this case, but still as they 
were men), and not man for the passover or cir- i 
cumcision. We therefore cannot but concede that I 
these positive arguments are by no means sufficient 1 
to prove that the 4 Lord's day ’ is merely the uni- ] 


: versal 4 Sabbath’ that was coeval with the creation, 
now transferred to another day and baptized by a 
Christian name.—But this is not the most serious 
objection to such a view. The main objection is 
the absence of what we might surely require— 
some clear evidence to this effect from the 
N. 1. When it is asked on what authority there 
such a conclusion is arrived at, we find not one 
syllable adducible for it. All is matter of doubtful 
inference as to the identity of the two institutions. 
It was natural, indeed, considering the purposes of 
the Jewish Sabbath—purposes physically and 
morally of universal importance—to expect that 
.Christianity should have something analogous to 
it. This may be granted ; and, as we think, any 
candid reader of the N. T. may discover no slight 
indications of such an analogous institution in the 
4 Lord’s day.’ But when it is argued that the two 
are identical, except that the day is changed; that 
the strict observance of the whole of one day in 
every week is made as plainly imperative on the 
Christian as that of the seventh day was on the 
Jew; of all this we cannot find that the N. T. 
gives any satisfactory evidence. Let us briefly con¬ 
sider how many things make against the hypothesis. 
—It is said the day is simply changed. If it 
be so, might we not expect that some indications 
would be given in the N. T. that such a transfer 
had been made? especially considering the un¬ 
doubtedly divine authority on which the seventh 
day had been appointed, and the great transactions 
of which it was to be commemorative ? Surely it 
was not so slight a change as to be unworthy of 
some express mention. And as the Lord’s day 
is commemorative of equally glorious events, one 
would imagine it still more natural that the substi¬ 
tution of the one for the other would be at least 
referred to.—Again, it is acknowledged on all 
hands that the sanctions and penalties of the 
original law are altogether abolished. —Further, 
since the Jewish polity and ritual in general are 
avowedly abrogated in the gospel, the primd facie 
impression (apart from express exceptions to the 
contrary) is not unnatural, that what is not ex¬ 
cepted is abolished. Now, there is not the slightest 
hint that the Jewish Sabbath, as a peculiar insti¬ 
tution, was not among the things abolished. If it 
be said that the Decalogue was not abolished, and 
that this law was among them, the answer is that 
cxceptio probat regulam; all the other articles 
of the Decalogue are expressly made binding in 
the code of Christian morals, with a more emphatic 
meaning and a more comprehensive application. 
On the other hand, the Sabbath is not so re¬ 
ferred to ; while there are several express declara¬ 
tions which look the other way in the Pauline 
epistles, especially the passages in which he speaks 
so strongly in deprecation of foolish reverence, 
under the Jewish notions of their sanctity, of 4 davs, 
and seasons, months and years.’ In particular 
passages (Col. ii. 16 ; Gal. iv. io ; Rom. xiv. 
2-6), when reproving the lingering looks of super¬ 
stitious fondness cast on the older dispensation 
by the Judaising Christians, he would seem to 
argue the abolition of all the ancient commemor¬ 
ations,, and in the first of these passages the very 
worci 'Sabbaths’ is employed. Looking at these 
passages, it seems impossible, at any rate, to deny 
that he who doubts whether the Christian Sunday 
was designed to take the place oi the Jewish Sabbath 
has exceedingly strong grounds for his opinion. It 
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is surely very uncandid not to admit it. To say that 
the apostle really means that these Judaisers should ■ 
not observe their Sabbaths as Jewish , but as 
Christian ; that while ‘ Sabbaths ’ in general were 
abolished, the Sabbath was still retained, though 
to be celebrated on another day, and by another 
name, and for different purposes ; that they should 
not regard with such punctilious and scrupulousob- 
servance the seventh day, but that they might 
and ought the first (though he says not a syllable 
of all this)—requires, in the first place, proof, 
of which the N. T. furnishes none; and in 
the second, would make the reasoning of the 
apostle nugatory, since his argument is to show 
that no such days demand the soi't of observance 
which the Jewish law required. 

But if it be said that since the institution of the 
Sabbath was of such immense moment, and of such 
essential value both to the physical and moral well¬ 
being of man, and since its subject-matter is chiefly 
moral, it would be strange if Christianity had no¬ 
thing analogous to it ; and that therefore we might 
naturally look for traces of some similar institution 
in the N. T.— in that we fully agree. _ And, in our 
judgment, such traces may be found in the Lord’s 
day ; though we do not see any evidence that it is 
merely the Jewish Sabbath with the day and name 
changed, nor that it is designed to bear the same 
precise character, nor to occupy the same place. 
On the contrary, it is pretty plain that, though its 
object and purpose be analogous, it is discriminated 
from the Jewish Sabbath by many marked charac¬ 
teristics, which, in the absence of distinct declara¬ 
tions that these are to be considered merely acci¬ 
dental to the institution, make it a different insti¬ 
tution. As already said, the day is different, and 
vet no mention of a transfer; the occasion is dif¬ 
ferent, and no hint of the substitution of one set 
of commemorated events for another; the penalties 
and sanctions of the law appear no longer, and 
are replaced by no others; the observance of the 
day is not prescribed by express statute at all, but 
the obligation is left to be gathered, by way of 
inference, from oblique references, and the early 
practices of the apostles ; it is not made compulsory 
as the Jewish Sabbath so expressly was ; instead 
of appealing to a rigid demand of law, it presents 
itself as a privilege of grateful love and spontaneous 
reverence. It is enforced not so much by the 
precept of those who legislated for the early church, 
as by their known example , which could not but 
recommend their practice to those who held them 
in perpetual veneration. 

So much for the light in which the Lord’s day 
appears to be represented in the N. T. If it be 
thought that thereby its authority is weakened, we 
answer, Far from it to those (and the N. T. ad¬ 
dresses only such) who are willing to render the 
obedience of the heart, and to make loyal love take 
the place of what is ‘set down in the bond;* the 
obligation is only the more perfect from the 
spiritual nature of the institution. Considered in 
this light, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
reasoning which represents the Lord s day as 
binding on the Christian, though not precisely after 
a Jewish fashion, is, in spite of being founded only 
on primitive practice and inferential reasoning, 
quite irrefutable. Let us look at that reasoning. 

And, first, it is evident that the Christians during 
the lifetime of the apostles did hold stated assem¬ 
blies for religious worship and instruction—assem¬ 


blies which it was considered a duty to attend, and 
culpable to neglect. This appears plainly from 
Heb. x. 25, where they are exhorted ‘ not to for¬ 
sake the assembling of themselves together, as the 
manner of some is.’ This of course implies fixed 
times for such public acts. Now, secondly, we do 
in fact find repeated references to such assemblies 
taking place on the first day of the week; and 
most of the memorable events in the history of the 
N. T. church are expressly connected with that 
day. An induction from all the passages in which 
th & first day of the week is mentioned cannot Jail 
to convey, to any candid mind, an indelible im¬ 
pression that the founders of Christianity designed 
to put a signal honour upon it. As matter of 
fact, it was the day on which Christians met, under 
the sanction, and in accordance with the example 
and practice, of the apostles, for instruction and 
devotion, for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the appropriation, to purposes of charity and 
benevolence, of their substance, ‘ according as God 
had prospered them.’ It is undeniable that stated 
periodic assembling of Christians for these pur¬ 
poses—and we have seen from the passage in Heb. 
x. that there were such assemblies—took place on 
this day, and, so far as we are told, on no other. 

Our Lord having risen on the first day of the 
week (rrj puq. <rafifi 6 ,Twv), and having manifested 
himself on several different occasions on that day 
—for example, to Mary Magdalene, to the other 
women, to Peter alone, to the two disciples on the 
way to Emmaus in the evening, and afterwards 
to the assembled apostles in the upper room—did 
not appear again till after eight days (fied' rj/xlpas 
6 ktu)), that is, according to the usual reckoning, 
on the first day of the following week. The day 
of Pentecost in that year fell, as it seems, on the 
first day of the week; and it was signalised by 
the impartation of those miraculous gifts which 
equipped the apostles for their grand commission. 
In Acts xx. 7, whqn Christianity had already made 
considerable progress, we meet with the incidental 
notice that the first day of the week, already so 
signalised, had become the regular day when the 
disciples met for mutual edification and the cele¬ 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. We are there told 
that when St. Paul came to Troas ‘he abode there 
seven days, and upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them.’ In I Cor. xvi. 1, 2, 
when he gives the Christians in that church instruc¬ 
tions concerning ‘ the collection for the saints,’ he 
associates the public performance of that duty with 
the first day of the week, and intimates that his 
instructions were not addressed to them in special, 
but that he had issued them also to the churches 
in general: ‘As I have given orders to the churches 
in Galatia, even so do ye. . . . On the first day 
of the week, let every one lay by in store, as God 
hath prospered him.’ In the book of Revelation, 
John says, ‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day’ 
iif rrj KupLcucrj Tjpepq.) ; and though there has been 
some dispute among commentators as to whether 
the phrase refers to the first day of the week, there 
can hardly be any rational doubt, considering that 
the very phrase is that by which the day conse¬ 
crated to the commemoration of Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion has become designated. 

If the evidence stopped even here, Christians 
' would have it to say, that as it was a plain duty, 
enjoined in Scripture, ‘ not to forsake the assem- 
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bling of themselves together,’ but to meet for the 
above public offices of religion, so they had both 
the precept and the example of the apostles them¬ 
selves, and of the Christian churches of the N. T., 
for such stated and public ‘assembling’ on that day 
and on no other. Nor is it possible to conceive, 
since such public assemblies must be held on some 
day, that any day could more commend itself to 
them and to us than that which commemorates the 
cardinal event in the history of Christianity,—the 
resurrection of our Lord. 

When we consider, further, how these conclu¬ 
sions are confirmed by the whole stream of eccle¬ 
siastical tradition, usage, and practice; that the 
earliest Christian literature bears evidence to the 
distinction put on this day above every other; 
that the observance of the day for the above-men¬ 
tioned purposes was continued throughout all the 
churches ; that express statements and casual allu¬ 
sions alike bear witness to these same facts ;—it is 
scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that the 
Founders of Christianity, however scanty their allu¬ 
sions to the subject in their writings, foreknew that 
their example would, and designed that it should, 
give the law to future generations. 

# We have not space, nor is it at all necessary, to 
give the succession of testimonies along the early 
centuries to this effect. The reader, if he wishes 
the detailed evidence (the facts are sufficiently no¬ 
torious) may refer to Hessey’s Bampton Lectures , 
Lect. ii. Two notices, however, of great import¬ 
ance, immediately linking the N. T. history with 
that of the succeeding ages, may be mentioned. 
Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, a.d. 107, speaks of 
the Christians as assembling on a stated day 4 to 
sing hymns to Christ as God,’ and to bind them¬ 
selves by an oath ( Sacramentum ) to discharge cer¬ 
tain characteristic prescribed duties in the moral 
code of their founder; and as assembling again 4 to 
take a meal.’ This is an obvious, though, as is 
natural in a heathen, somewhat confused account 
of the ordinary worship of the Christians; yet, 
as we have seen in the N. T. records that they 
never met for such stated purposes but on one 
day, it is hardly possible to doubt that this is 
‘the day’ to which Pliny refers. In confirma¬ 
tion of this view, Justin Martyr, writing about 
thirty years after (a.d. 140) expressly tells us what 
the day of public assembly was : ‘ On the day 
called Sunday (ry rod yXLou Xeyojitvy yfitpq.) there 
is an assembly of all who live either in the cities 
or in the country districts and in his account of 
what transpired there, he gives us a tolerably 
exact transcript of the chief characteristics of 
Christian worship at the present day. He tells 
us that the ‘ memoirs ( a.’Kop.vyp.bvevp.a.Ta .) of the 
apostles and the writings of the prophets were 
read, that prayer was offered, that the president of 
the assembly delivered a discourse, that the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated, and alms collected.’ He 
tells us also ‘ that the first day was observed, be¬ 
cause it was the day on which God created the 
light, and on which Jesus Christ our Saviour rose 
from the dead. ’ 

But admitting the manifest obligation of Christians 
to observe the day, what, it may be asked, is the 
mode ? We can only answer that, in the absence of 
all minute directions (which is so marked a character¬ 
istic of the N. T. in all matters of ritual), this must 
be, to a large extent, determined by the conscience 
of the individual Christian. If he be one indeed, 


duly impressed with the glorious events which the 
day is designed to commemorate ; really inclined to 
ponder the divine themes which it is intended to 
impress on his memory and his heart; if they be in 
his eyes the things which ‘ belong to his peace if 
he believes that the day is chiefly designed to 
neutralise the inordinate effect of the ‘ things seen 
and temporal,’ and to enable him to recover his 
just sense of the ‘ things unseen and eternal;’ if he 
values for this purpose a day which invites to 
mental calm, and affords a breakwater against 
those stormy cares which beat on him when he 
is on the open sea of the world; if he recog¬ 
nises, as regards the body, the mercy of the law 
which forbids him to be a slave of toil, and inter¬ 
mits its pressure for a little time; if, in a word, 
the day be welcome to him as calculated to answer 
all the beneficent purposes of such a day—whether 
Jewish or Christian, the ancient Sabbath or the 
modern Sunday—he will not account it a 6 weari¬ 
ness,’ feel its hours long and irksome, or be at a 
loss how to employ it profitably and innocently, 
though he be forbidden ‘ to buy and sell, and get 
gain,’ or do ‘any manner’ of needless ‘servile 
work. ’ Then will come true all that Jeremy Taylor 
and other writers have so beautifully said as to 
the increased, not diminished, obligations which 
will be felt by every true believer, precisely because 
he feels the observance of the day to be enforced 
by love rather than command, by example rather 
than precept, in imitation of primitive practice 
rather than by any legal bond. But if a man 
feel nothing of all this, we know not that the 
N. T. says anything to enforce the day on his 
observance. In conformity with its whole genius 
and character, Christianity appeals to ‘ a willing 
mind,’ and what it cannot get from that, by per¬ 
suasive argument and appeals to men’s best affec¬ 
tions, it disdains to secure by ritual punctilio and 
precise legal stipulation. 

As regards the duty of the public religious ob¬ 
servance of the day by every Christian who ac¬ 
knowledges the authority of the N. T., there can be 
little doubt. It has been seen that public worship, 
the ‘ not forsaking of the assembling of ourselves 
together,’ is mentioned as an express duty ; and 
that duty can be discharged only by a general 
compact to observe the same day of meeting. The 
apostles and primitive Christians chiefly met for 
such purpose on the ‘Lord’s day,’ as is evident 
from sacred and ecclesiastical history ; and Chris¬ 
tians still observe the same day for the same pur¬ 
pose. ^ Public worship, then, according to the 
conscientious convictions entertained by Christians, 
will be one marked feature in the mode of observ¬ 
ing the day. As to the number and frequency of 
the public services which each can profitably attend, 
or what proportion of time he shall give to private 
religious duties ; and, when not engaged in directly 
religious duties, what latitude of social relaxation 
he shall permit himself,—all this, like so much else 
that relates to the mode of observing the day, must 
be left to the individual conscience of the Christian ; 
for certain it is that the N. T. says nothing on the 
subject, nor, it is manifest, can any one rule be 
laid down for all. 

That the primitive Christians continued through 
the post-apostolic age of the church to celebrate 
the day by public assemblies for religious worship 
is plain from the evidence, already cited, of Justin 
Martyr and others. Nor is it uninteresting to ob- 
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serve that the services consisted substantially of the 
same parts as at present : namely, the reading and 
exposition of the Scriptures, psalmody, and prayer; 
and, as already said, these same elements of public 
worship are found alluded to in the early letter (cir. 
107) of Pliny to Trajan. 

As regards the degree of strictness with which 
the Christian shall observe the day in private, it is 
equally impossible to lay down any rule in the ab¬ 
sence of any precise instructions in the N. T. The 
principles already enunciated must determine the 
matter. If the Christian regards the day as both 
a ‘holiday’ and a ‘holy day,’ and its celebration de¬ 
terminable by its whole design, it is certain that he 
will not permit himself in any kind of worldly oc¬ 
cupation which can be avoided, because that would 
simply poison it under the former of these notions ; 
nor in any such recreation, however innocent on 
other days, or in itself, which would be inconsistent 
with the desire that others should have the rest 
which he himself wishes to enjoy, or which would 
(as many recreations will) jar with the spirit and 
the duties of the day, untune the mind, and dissi¬ 
pate whatever of salutary impression has been pro¬ 
duced. But even within these limits the judgment 
of what may be done or not will vary considerably 
in different minds. Yet. since Christians (if they 
be such indeed) will not be oblivious on this day 
of that charity which is so strongly inculcated on 
every day, each will be content to allow his brother 
a reasonable liberty, and be happy if he ‘ does not 
condemn himself in the thing that he alloweth.’ 
Certainly the notion of some, that the whole day 
should be given up to unbroken religious thought, 
emotion, and contemplation, is a mere absurdity, 
and refutes itself by its impracticability. It is an 
effort of which the human mind is wholly incapable, 
and, if made, can only issue in outward formality 
of gesture and manner in which the heart takes no 
part. Such a constrained posture of the mind 
would be as incompatible with the ‘rest’ of the 
Lord’s day as that constrained posture of the body 
which some of the Rabbis tell us the Jew, in certain 
circumstances, must preserve during the whole day 
lest he profane the Sabbath, would be with its rest. 
In fact, either would make any day inexpressibly 
irksome. Variety of mental mood, changes in the 
train of thought, are essential to the salutary action 
of the mind, whether our employments be religious 
or secular ; and it would be as impossible, under 
ordinary conditions of mind, to spend the whole 
day even in the most interesting religious exercises, 
without pause or change, as in uninterrupted and 
energetic action of any other kind. And practi¬ 
cally, we never do find the most scrupulous advo¬ 
cates of Sabbath rigour attempt any such vain 
conformity to their own ideal of Sabbath sanctity. 
Follow them to their homes and to the social 
meal, and they converse as freely (for aught we 
have ever been able to see) on topics which 
naturally suggest themselves at table, as anybody 
else with laxer notions. Nor need undue laxity 
be feared by any who have a due regard for 
the day. The unconscious influence of the habits 
of sincere respect for the institution will keep 
all such topics within bounds, both as regards 
their nature and the degree of attention given to 
them ; and this unconscious reverence is a far 
better safeguard against laxity than any strained 
and artificial tabooing of specified topics can be. 
For the latter would infallibly produce a self¬ 


conscious constraint inconsistent with spontaneous 
and genuine emotion, and utterly prevent that 
natural play of the faculties without which all 
social intercourse becomes irksome and unprofit¬ 
able. 

For this reason, if there were no other, the 
Christian will render all his occupations, even 
those of a religious character, as varied as possible ; 
in his reading, for example, he will vary works of 
a more directly religious or devotional character 
with religious biography and history, and the 
poetry and fiction of devout imagination. If spent 
by the Christian as it ought to be, in harmony with 
the joyous events it commemorates, or the primitive 
traditions of the church, the day will certainly not 
be one of ascetic gloom or irksome constraint. 

In the preceding remarks we have confined 
ourselves to the question as to what the ‘ Lord’s 
day ’ is, and what sort of celebration it may be sup¬ 
posed to involve on the part of him who acknow¬ 
ledges the divine authority of the N. T., judging 
from the evidence that can be adduced from the 
N. T. itself, or from primitive practice as inter¬ 
preting it. If it be asked, What in this matter is 
required from those who are not in any sense 
Christians? it must be replied, ‘Nothing at all.’ 
If it be further asked, Has not then the legislature 
the right to enjoin and enforce the observance of 
the day on all classes of the community ? we answer, 
If it be an observance in any sense religious , it has 
no more right than to compel anybody to go to 
church or chapel, or to say his prayers, or read his 
Bible ; and as all such rights are now distinctly re¬ 
nounced by the legislature, so, in fact, is the right 
of enforcing the religious observances of the day. 
But, on the other hand, if it be asked whether it is 
not competent to the legislature to compel all 
classes of the community to abstain from their 
ordinaiy occupations, and to suspend all public 
business which is not necessary on that day-—that 
is, to proclaim certain days of rest and relaxation— 
we answer, It is ; but not on religious grounds ; not 
therefore to enforce the celebration of the day 
because it is the ‘Lord’s day.’ If it can do that, 
it might as consistently attempt (as it used to do) a 
great deal more. Assuredly it cannot plead any, 
the slightest authority, from the statute-book of 
the N. T. for enforcing the observance of the 
‘ Lord’s day ’ on the public generally. It is com¬ 
petent, no doubt, on the part of our own or of any 
legislature, to take eveiy seventh or every tenth day 
for the purpose of ‘rest,’ and on the general grounds 
of necessity and expediency (which prove some such 
days to be essential to a nation’s welfare), to deter¬ 
mine that on these days the ordinary toils of life 
and the turmoil of business in our streets, markets, 
and public offices shall cease. It may take any 
days already fixed by custom for this purpose, or 
change those already fixed, and adopt others. 1 f 
it be wise, indeed, it will do as our legislature 
actually does—take those days which public cus¬ 
tom or religious reverence has already fixed upon 
for these very purposes, though not for these 
exclusively; for otherwise the ‘holidays’ would 
become too frequent. Among ourselves, for ex¬ 
ample, the legislature, unless bereft of common 
sense, would never forget, in fixing such days, 
to take into consideration that the great bulk of 
the people are Christians, and will observe the 
Lord’s day as a day cf ‘ rest ’ (though not for that end 
alone), whether the legislature sanctions this or any 
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other. And since two days of rest in seven would 
be too frequent, it would be obviously expedient 
ihat the legislature should adopt this day in pre¬ 
ference to another, simply because, in point of fact, 
it is already set apart to attain the same object, 
though those who observe it contemplate other 
objects besides. Similarly, if the great bulk of a 
community were Jews, not therefore living under a 
foreign government, it would be as obviously wise 
to fix on the seventh day. But while conceding to 
any legislature the right to fix periodic suspension 
of all ordinary business and r servile ’ work, in 
obedience to one of its first and most vital duties,— 
that of providing the periodic recreation which all 
history and experience show to be necessary to the 
health and wellbeing of the community,—we deny 
that it has the right to enact any law on the sub¬ 
ject which shall go beyond this end ; nor probably 
will governments in general ever be able to do all 
that they legitimately might, even within these re¬ 
stricted limits, unchallenged or uncensured. 

Whether we look at the civil or religious welfare 
of the nation, we are most anxious that the above 
view should prevail. Until it does, Christianity 
will never cease to be libelled and calumniated as 
intruding beyond its sphere, and as infringing on 
religious liberty. Any, the most moderate intefer- 
ence with individual freedom, the most moderate 
attempts to enforce the law of the public * rest,’ 
will be apt to be charged as an invasion of civil 
rights, and an act of persecution.* The conse¬ 
quence is, that a clear, most legitimate, and bene¬ 
ficial exercise of the civil right of the legislature 
(disguised by its being pressed on purely religious 
grounds) is questioned or denied, which otherwise 
would be readily conceded. 


* See this matter taken up in a little brochure , 
published during the last general discussion of the 
subject of Sunday observance, entitled ‘Three 
letters on the Sunday question,’ by N. M. P., in 
which the author imagines an atheist, in a legisla¬ 
ture of atheists, claiming for it, and as I think 
justly, the liberty of doing that which is rarely 
attempted by our legislature without bringing down 
a stream of indignant eloquence about religious 
persecution and religious liberty ; in utter oblivion 
that a just legitimate authority of the legislature is 
thereby denied, simply because the question is un¬ 
wisely implicated with religious considerations. 
See particularly pp. 8-12. 

The celebrated edict of Constantine, so much 
censured by some, and as much applauded by others, 
appears to us pretty nearly an example of what the 
civil lawgiver can rightfully attempt in any such 
matter; and it would have been well if he had stopped 
there, and never given his successors precedents for 
proceeding further. It was issued a.d. 321, some 
years, therefore, before he became sole master of 
the Empire, or took the Church under the avowed 
protection of the state, and about eight years after 
the edict of Milan, which proclaimed the welcome 
doctrine of Toleration. Some think the edict an 
indication that he was already secretly a Chris¬ 
tian, that it was to protect Christian worship that 
he issued it, and that Sunday, ‘Dies Solis,’ was 
already a familiar synonym for the ‘Lord’s day;’ 
others (as Gibbon), that ‘Dies Solis,’ Apollo’s day, 
indicates that Constantine was still a heathen, and 
was chiefly intent on paying honour to his patron 
deity. However this may be, its object is to sus- 


If Christianity were to cease from among us, if 
we were all to become atheists, it would not be 
less necessary than now, as M. Proudhon and many 
other men with as little religious conviction as he 
maintain, that nations should have their periodic 
intervals, and those not unfrequent, of public rest. 
So far as such intervals are essential to the physical 
and social welfare of the community, it certainly 
falls within the proper province of the civil power 
to appoint them. But then the nature of the ob¬ 
servance which the magistrate has a right to de¬ 
mand will necessarily depend on the objects for 
which alone he is empowered to appoint them ; 
that is, observance will involve only the intermis¬ 
sion of the ordinary avocations of life. The reason 
which justifies the magistrate in demanding this 
much, in telling a man that he shall not drive his 
ordinary trade or business on such day, is obvious ; 
it is because, by the general consent, some such 
days are essential to the common weal, and he, as 
the organ of the community, is entrusted with the 
duty of securing that what is every man’s right 
should be (which it otherwise could not) enjoyed 
by each member of the community. It is‘only 
thus that the dependent and labouring classes can 
be sure of that leisure which the law awards them ; 
that the fair dealer, paying respect to the claims of 
government, can be protected against one who, 
for the sake of gain, would employ in labour the 
hours which those who obey the law give to repose. 
So far the magistrate has clear right on his side. 
But he has no right (so the whole nation declares 
both by its theory and practice) to say how any 
one who does not violate the rights of others shall 
employ the leisure secured to him on such days ; in 
fasting or feasting ; in company or alone ; in wor- 

pend the ordinary avocations and business of life, 
with the exception of works of presumed necessity 
or humanity, in pursuance of the several benefits of 
a periodic ‘public rest;’ leaving each man, Chris¬ 
tian or heathen, to spend the day as he pleased, 
provided he did not, in enjoying his own day of rest, 
invade the privilege of his neighbours. In the es¬ 
timation of many people, indeed, the edict gave a 
too ample immunity to the agriculturist,—albeit 
the reference to the fact that the seasons will not 
always allow of delay in farming operations would 
suggest the idea that it was not a general license to 
the farmers to work, independently of that con¬ 
sideration. The words of this memorable docu¬ 
ment are as follows:— ‘Imperator Constan- 
TINUS Aug. Helpidio.— Omnes judices urban- 
seque plebes et cunctarum artium officia venerabili 
Die Solis quiescant. Ruri tamen positi agrorum 
culturse libere licenterque inserviant, quoniam 
frequenter evenit ut non aptius alio die frumenta 
sulcis aut vinese scrobibus mandentur, ne occasione 
momenti pereat commoditas coelesti provisione 
concessa.’ Dat. Non. Mart. Crispo II. et Con¬ 
stantino II. Coss. 

‘ Let all the magistrates and all the city popula¬ 
tions rest, and the functions of all who are engaged 
in the arts cease on the venerable day of the Sun. 
Nevertheless, those dwelling in the country may 
freely and lawfully attend to the claims of agricul¬ 
ture,—since it often happens that another day will 
not be so fit for sowing grain or planting vines,— 
that the blessings granted us by heaven’s bounty 
may not be lost by neglecting the proper moment 
of securing them.’ 
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ship or amusement. In exacting the one sort of 
observance the law is but protecting the interests and 
legally-recognised rights of all classes in the com¬ 
munity ; in attempting the other, it would be vio¬ 
lating the rights of conscience. In enforcing the 
former, it is only exacting from each member of 
the community respect for the property of his 
neighbour—for the time thus given for relaxation is 
each man’s property; in exacting the latter, it 
would be dictating the way in which each shall use 
his own.* 

But as there has unquestionably grown up among 
many Christian churches and communities a notion 
of the obligation to spend the day in a more gloomy 
and ascetic fashion than either the O. T. sanctions 
in relation to the Sabbath or the N. in relation to 
the Lord’s day, it is worth while to enquire how 
this occurred. It is principally due, we apprehend, 
to causes which ought to make those who inveigh 
against 4 Puritan scruples and fanaticism,’ as the 
chief causes, at least a little more moderate. For 
though there have been periods, no doubt, when 
religious men have been chargeable with excessive 
and absurd scrupulosity in relation to this matter, 
certainly the primary cause of their error—that 
which made it possible for them to wish to impose 
their scruples as a rule on the community—origi¬ 
nated in the vexatious legislation which the state, 
when once made the patrbn of the church, thought 
it had a right to indulge in. It was not simply as 
religious men, but as men who had the notion that 
the state could rightfully intrude into this province, 
that they clamoured for minute and stringent legis¬ 
lation on the subject; and in so doing they only 
acted in accordance with the practice and traditions 
of centuries. The religious communities to which 
they belonged were conditioned by ancient prece¬ 
dents, and therefore held exaggerated views of 
what falls within the civil province to enact and 
enforce. It is only necessary to read the decisions 
of the several ecclesiastical councils after the time 
of Constantine, to see how the influence of the 
civil power tended to render the law more minute 
and stringent; it made the observance of the day 
more precise and universal in its obligation, de¬ 
fined what scripture had left indefinite, and limited 
what it left free. And as it was the natural 
tendency of the civil power to do this, as also 
to demand summary, complete, and universal 
obedience, so it enacted a number of penalties 
for disobedience of which scripture knows no¬ 
thing, and which were entirely owing to the en¬ 
largement of church authority conferred and en¬ 
forced in virtue of its state alliance. And lastly, 


* And here it may be observed by the way, that 
even if it be true that the N. T. does not so pre¬ 
cisely bind upon those who receive it the observ¬ 
ance of one day out of seven, as the O. T. bound 
the Jewish people, it would be well for all who 
profess Christianity to consider whether (though 
they be left to a freer law) they are likely to find 
any better general solution of the problem as to 
the wisest limits of alternate toil and rest; they 
would do well to reflect that it has been (if they 
admit the divine origin of the law among the 
Jews) once settled bv a wisdom greater than ours, 
and without any special reference (so far as appears) 
to the wants or capacities of that particular nation ; 
more probably with reference to the constitution of 
man and the ends of human society in general. 

VOL. HI. * 


as the church, enlarging its claims with this alliance, 
sought precedents for its new pretensions in the 
O. T. (where the theocratical and civil elements 
were really combined), it pressed to the utmost the 
analogies between the Jewish Sabbath and the 
Lord’s day, in defence of its successive innovations. 
In its eagerness to find such precedents, it not only 
perverted the Lord’s day, But, as we have seen, 
misinterpreted the Jewish Sabbath also, and saw 
in that a character of gloom and austerity which 
never originally belonged to it. Lienee, in the first 
instance, the exaggerated and distorted notions of 
the day, the rigorous observance enjoined, and the 
multitude of minute and vexatious laws which civil 
legislatures, or ecclesiastical councils acting with 
and backed by them, have from time to time 
framed ; hence also, chiefly, not only morose and 
excessively rigid views of the kind of observance 
which the day demands, but traditional errors as 
to the power of the state to make such observance 
binding on the community at large. 

The reader may see this in part illustrated in Dr. 
Llessey’s Bampton Lectures , where, though much 
more might be said to show how vexatious, minute, 
and tyrannical were the laws and regulations made 
by ecclesiastical authority, when it had the civil 
power at its beck, enough is said to show that 
the Puritans, brought up in the same notions of 
the powers of church and state, found the task of 
pressing the supposed analogies from the Jewish 
Sabbath pretty well done to their hands.* Speak¬ 
ing even of the 4th century, our author truly says : 

4 insensibly, in part from dependence upon secular 
aid, and imitation of secular legislation (which must 
be universal in its terms and stringent in the en¬ 
forcement of its commands) . . . rest, though em¬ 
phatically a Christian rest, is beginning to be 
insisted on, attendance at divine worship, hereto¬ 
fore a service of love , is enforced by ecclesiastical 
penalties’ (p. 113). A little further he says, as 
truly: 4 In the centuries ranging from the 6th to 
the 15th, we find civil rulers, and councils, and 
ecclesiastical writers, by degrees altering their 
tone’ (p. 116), and he proceeds to give illustrations 
of this in a brief historic survey. It is not wonder¬ 
ful that, partaking in the same erroneous notions 
of what 4 church and state’ conjointly might right¬ 
fully attempt, and having such a long array of pre¬ 
cedents to back them, the Puritans should have 
fallen into similar errors ; and as to the direction of 
those errors, it is fair to recollect (what Dr. Llessey 
candidly admits) the utterly 4 unsatisfactory state of 
the observance of Sunday throughout the reign of 
Elizabeth (a.d. 1558-1603):’ nor must we forget 
that the methods by which it was sought to counter¬ 
work the Puritans were errors of precisely the same 
kind, only in an opposite direction, and still more 


* Among other things, Dr. Hessey says : 4 A 
synod held at Friuli, A.D. 791, under Pepin king 
of France, makes a singular canon in reference to 
the Lord’s day, Etiam a propriis conjugibus , etc., 
which savours very strongly of Judaism,’p. 117. 
If Dr. Llessey refers to Judaism as it is found in 
the Q. T., certainly no parallel regulation respect¬ 
ing the Sabbath exists there. If by Judaism he 
means traditiojial Judaism, he ought surely to have 
said that it 4 savoured’ of what was directly con¬ 
trary to 4 Judaismat least, if we may believe 
the representations of Buxtorf ( Synag . Jud. pp. 
321-23). 
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absurd than their own. To compel clergymen to 
read the ‘ Book of Sports’ along with the church- 
service was at least as absurd as to fine men for 
not going to church; to attempt to make men play 
harlequin by acts of legislation, at least as absurd 
as to make them play the monk. The 4 Book of 
Sports,’ says Dr. Hessey, truly enough, was 4 most 
faulty in principle. By its enumeration of things 
permitted, it gave occasion to the same casuistry as 
the enumeration of things forbidden on the other 
side. In fact, it flowed from the same perverted 
notions of what church and state could lawfully 
attempt, only in a yet more extravagant way.’ 

While this may be said in extenuation of the 
errors of the Puritans, who imagined they were 
acting on precedents which ages had hallowed, it 
must be confessed that the opinions of the leading 
Reformers—as Luther, Calvin, and Knox—were 
far less austere on this subjectJ In estimating the 
scriptural grounds for the due observance of the 
Lord’s day, they deserve to be remembered and 
duly weighed. 

Literature .—Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica : Grotii 
A nnotatimes ad Gen. et Exod. ; Ileylin, History 
of the Sabbath ; Michaelis, Lau>s of Moses , vol. iii. 
ch. iii. part 4th; Paley’s Moral and Political 
Philosophy, B. v. c. 7 ; Wardlaw’s Discourses on 
the Sabbath ; Whately’s Thoughts on the Sabbath ; 
Proudhon, De la Celebration die Dimanche; Three 
Letters on the Sunday Question , by N. M. P. ; 
Idessey’s Bampton Lectures, 1S60 ; Conder’s Poli¬ 
tical Law of the Sabbath ; Articles in Plerzog’s Real- 
Encyclop.; and Winer’s Real- Wbrterbuch ; Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, arts. 4 Lord’s Day ’ and 
4 SabbathKalisch, Hist, and Crit. Commentary 
(Exod. xx.)—H. R. 

SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY (TUP DVin, 
<ra/ 3 / 3 drou 65 os), the prescribed distance which may 
lawfully be traversed on a Sabbath, and beyond 
which no Jew can go without violating the sanctity 
of the day, except he adopts the means appointed 
for exceeding the canonical boundary. 

I. Distance of a Sabbath-way, and its origin .— 
From the injunction in Exod. xvi. 29 that every 
man is to 4 abide in his place,’ and not 4 to go out 
of his place’ on the Sabbath, the ancient Hebrew 
legislators deduced that an Israelite must not go 2000 
yards, or 12,000 hand-breadths—as the ancient 
Hebrew yard consisted of six hand-breadths = five 
Greek stadia, for the Greek stadium measured 
2400 hand-breadths—beyond the temporary or per¬ 
manent place of his abode. Epiphanius’ definition 
of the Sabbath day’s journey at six stadia= 14,400 
hand-breadths, or 750 Roman geographical paces 
(ILcer. 66, 82), is most probably based upon the 
larger yard, which the Jews adopted at a later 
period. [Weights and Measures.] These 2000 
yards are not to be measured from any and every 
spot, but according to definite and minute rules; 
the city having always to be reduced to a square. 
Thus if the Sabbath day’s walk is to be fixed from 
a circular city an imaginary square must be circum¬ 
scribed about it, and the measurement is not to 
be taken from the corner a in a diagonal direction 
— i.e. from a to e —inasmuch as thereby the dis¬ 
tance between a f will be less than 2000 yards, 
but from a to f whereby the allowable distance 
is increased in the direction of a e, as will be seen 
from the following diagram. 

The reason for fixing the distance of a Sabbath 


day’s walk or journey at 2000 yards is that the 
fields of the suburbs "for the pasture of the flocks 
and herds belonging to the Levites measured 2000 
cubits or yards, and that in Exod. xxi. 13 it is 



said, 4 1 will appoint thee a place (DlpD) whither 
he shall flee’— i.e. the Levitical suburbs or cities. 
Now, it is argued, if one who committed murder ac¬ 
cidentally was allowed to undertake this journey of 
2000 yards on a Sabbath without violating the 
sanctity of the day, innocent people may do the 
same. Besides the place of refuge is termed D*lpD, 
which is the same word employed in Exod. xvi. 
29. As the one DIpD, place, was 2000 yards dis¬ 
tant, it is inferred, according to the rule the ana - 
logy of ideas ox words (!T)^ PH hi) that the command 
4 Let no man go out of his place (IDpDD) on the 
seventh day’ (Exod. xvi. 29) means not to exceed 
the distance of the place 2000 yards off ([HlLLEL 
I., ruleii.] Erubin, 51 a ; Maccoih , 12 b; Zebachim , 
117 a). 

2. Cases in which the limits of a Sabbath-day 1 s 
journey could be exceeded. —Though the laws about 
the Sabbath day’s journey are very rigorous, and he 
who walked beyond the 2000 yards, or moved more 
than four yards further than his temporary place of 
abode, when the Sabbath day’s journey had not been 
determined beforehand, received forty stripes save 
one, yet in cases of public or private service, when 
life was in danger, people were allowed to overstep 
the prescribed boundary ( Mishna, Erubin iv. ; 
Rash Ha-Shana, ii. 5). The Pharisees, or the 
orthodox Jews in the days of our Saviour, also 
contrived other means whereby the fraternity of 
this order could exceed the Sabbath day’s walk 
without transgressing the law. They ordained that 
all those who wished to join their social gather¬ 
ings on the Sabbath were to deposit on Friday 
afternoon some article of food in a certain place at 
the end of the Sabbath day’s journey, that it might 
thereby be constituted a domicile, and thus another 
Sabbath day’s journey could be undertaken from 
the first terminus. [Pharisees.] This mode of 
connecting or amalgamating the distances pWJJ 
pDirUD), as it is called, is observed by the ortho¬ 
dox Jews to the present day. Such importance 
have the Jews since their return from the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity attached to the Sabbath day’s 
journey, that a whole Tractate in the Mishna (i.e. 
Erubin) is devoted to it. Hence the phrase is 
mentioned in the N. T. (Acts i. 12) as expressive 
of a well-known law, and the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum translates Exod. xvi. 29, 4 And let no man 
go walking from his place beyond two thousand 
yards on the seventh day,’ whilst the Chaldee 
paraphrase of Ruth i. 16 makes Naomi say to 
Ruth— 4 We are commanded to keep Sabbaths and 
festivals, and not to walk beyond two thousand 
yards’ (comp. Mishna, Erubin , cap. v. ; Rosh Ha - 
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Shana , ii. 15; Babylon Talmud Erubin, 56 b, 
57 a; Zuckermann in Frankel’s Monatschrift fur 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums , vol. 
xii. p. 467, ff. Breslau 1863).—C. D. G. 

SABBATICAL YEAR ( 1 W, ntMMPn 1 W 
firing, or simply riLTO^; e/ 35 o.uari/cds, or <ra/ 3 - 
paTucbs evLavros ), the septennial rest for the land 
from all tillage and cultivation enjoined in the 
Mosaic law (Exod. xxiii. 10, 11 ; Lev. xxv. 2-7; 
Deut. xv. 1-11; xxxi. 10-13). 

1. Na??ies and their signification. —In the Mo¬ 

saic legislation this festival is called by four names, 
each of which expresses some feature connected 
with the observance thereof. Thus it is called— 
i. pnn^ 113 Rest of entire Rest , or Sabbath of 
Sabbat ism (Lev. xxv. 4), because the land is to 
have a complete rest from all tillage and cultiva¬ 
tion ; ii. prn&y nyty, the Year of Sabbatis?n or Rest 
{ibid. xxv. 5), because the rest is to extend through 
the year ; Hi. HDW, or more fully nttWH JW, 
Release, Remission, or the Year of Release (Deut. 
xv. 1, 2, 9), because on,it all debts were remitted ; 
and iv. JDOT the Seventh Year (Deut. xv. 
9), because it is to be celebrated every seventh 
year, for which reason it is called in the Hebrew 
canons /car’ iijoxr)v, the Seventh [i.e. 

njfcy, Year), as is also the name of the Tractate in 
the Mishna treating on the Sabbatical year. 

2. The laws connected with this Festival. —Like 
the year of Jubilee, the laws respecting the Sab¬ 
batical year embrace three main enactments— 
(1), Rest for the soil ; (2), Care for the poor and 
for animals ; and (3), Remission of debts. 

The first enactment, which is comprised in Exod. 
xxiii. 10, 11 ; Lev. xxv. 2-5, enjoins that the soil, 
the vineyards, and the olive-yards, are to have 
perfect rest, there is to be no tillage or cultiva¬ 
tion of any sort. What constitutes tillage and 
cultivation, and how much of labour was regarded 
as transgressing the law, may be seen from the 
following definitions of the Hebrew canons :— 
4 The planting even of trees which bear no fruit is 
not allowed on the Sabbatical year; nor may one cut 
off withered or dried up boughs of trees, nor break 
off the withered leaves and branches, nor cover the 
tops with dust, nor smoke under them to kill the 
insects, nor besmear the plants with any kind of 
soil to protect them from being eaten by the birds 
when they are tender, nor besmear the unripe fruit, 
etc. etc. And whoso does one of these things in 
the Sabbatical year is to receive the stripes of a 
transgressor’ (Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka Hil- 
choth Shemita Ve-Jobel, i. 5). Anything planted 
wittingly or unwittingly had to be plucked up by 
its roots {Mishna, Teruma, ii. 3). 

The second enactment, which is contained in 
Exod. xxiii. 11 ; Lev. xxv. 5-7, enjoins that the 
spontaneous growth (ITDD) of the fields or of trees 
is to be for the free use of the poor, hirelings, 
strangers, servants, and cattle (Exod. xxiii. 11 ; 
Lev. xxv. 5-7). This law is thus defined by the 
Jewish canons :—* He who locks up his vineyard, 
or hedges in his field, or gathers all the fruit 
into his house in the Sabbatical year, breaks this 
positive commandment. Everything is to be left 
common, and every man has a right to everything 
in eveiy place, as it is written, 4 that the poor of 
thy people may eat’ (Exod. xxiii. 11). One may 
only bring into his house a little at a time, accord¬ 
ing to the manner of taking things that are in 


common’ (Maimonides, ibid. iv. 24). ‘The fruit 
of the seventh year, however, may only be eaten 
by man as long as the same kind is found in the 
field ; for it is written, 4 and for the cattle and for 
the beast that are in thy land shall all the increase 
thereof be meat’ (Lev. xxv. 7). Therefore as long 
as the animals eat the same kind in the field thou 
mayest eat of what there is of it in the house, and 
if the animal has consumed it all in the field thou 
art bound to remove this kind from the house into 
the field’ (Maimonides, ibid. vii. 1). The people, 
who are enjoined to live upon the harvest of the 
preceding year, and the spontaneous growth of the 
Sabbatical year, are promised an especially fruitful 
harvest to precede the fallow year as a reward for 
obeying the injunction (Lev. xxv. 20-22). That 
the fields yielded a crop in the Sabbatical year, 
and even in the second fallow year— i.e., in the year 
of Jubilee—has been shown in the article Jubilee, 
the Year of. 

The third enactment, which is contained in Deut. 
xv. 1-3, enjoins the remission of debts in the Sab¬ 
batical year. This law is defined by the ancient 
Hebrew canons as follows :—The Sabbatical year 
cancels every debt, whether lent on a bill or not. 
It does not cancel accounts for goods ; daily 
wages for labour which may be performed in the 
Sabbatical year, unless they have been converted 
into a loan ; or the legal fines imposed upon one 
who committed a rape, or was guilty of seduction 
(Exod. xxii. 15, 16), or slander, or any judicial 
penalties ; nor does it set aside a debt contracted 

on a pledge, or on a ^‘|3D'f)3 = 'n7>ds ( 3 ov\rj (Krjv) — 
i.e. declaration made before the court of justice at 
the time of lending not to remit the debt in the 
Sabbatical year. The formula of this legal decla¬ 
ration was as follows— 4 1 , A B, deliver to you, 
the judges of the district C, the declaration that I 
may call in at any time I like all debts due to me,’ 
and it was signed either by the judges or witnesses. 
If this Prosbul was ante-dated it was legal, but it 
was invalid if post-dated. If one borrowed money 
from five different persons a Prosbul was necessary 
from each individual; but if, on the contrary, one 
lent money to five different persons one Prosbul 
was sufficient for all. This Prosbul was first in¬ 
troduced by Hillel the Great (born about 75 B.c.) 
[IIillel I.], because he found that the warning 
contained in Deut. xv. 9 was disregarded : the rich 
would not lend to the poor for fear of the Sabbati¬ 
cal year, which seriously impeded commercial and 
social intercourse {Mishna, Shebiith , x. 1-5 ; Gittin, 
iv. 3). This shows beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the release of the seventh year did not simply 
last through the seventh year, as some will have it, 
but was final. The doctors before and in the time 
of Christ virtually did away with this law of re¬ 
mitting debts by regarding it as a meritorious act 
on the part of the debtor not to avail himself of 
the Mosaic enactment, and pay his debts irrespec¬ 
tive of the Sabbatical year. But not glaringly to 
counteract the law, these doctors enacted that the 
creditor should say, ‘ In accordance with the Sab¬ 
batical year, I remit thee the debt;’ whereunto the 
debtor had to reply, 4 1 nevertheless wish to pay it,’ 
and the creditor then accepted the payment {Mishna, 
Shebiith, x. 8). As the Mosaic law excludes the 
foreigner from the privilege of claiming the re¬ 
mission of his debts in the Sabbatical year (Deut. 
xv. 3), the ancient Jewish canons enacted that even 
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if any Israelite borrows money from a proselyte 
whose children were converted to Judaism with 
him, he need not legally repay the debt to his chil¬ 
dren in case the proselyte dies; because the prose¬ 
lyte, in consequence of his conversion, is regarded 
as having severed all his family ties, and this dis¬ 
solution of the ties of nature sets aside mutual in¬ 
heritance, even if the children professed Judaism 
with the father. Still the sages regarded it as a 
meritorious act if the debts were paid to the chil¬ 
dren ( Mishna , Shebiith , x. 9). 

3. Time , observance , and limit of the Sabbatical 
year. —The Sabbatical year, like the year of Jubilee, 
began on the first day of the civil new year = the 
first of the month Tishri (Maimonides, lad Ha- 
Chezaka , Hilchoth Shemita Ve-Jobel , iv. 9) ; [New 
Year, Feast of]. But though this was the time 
fixed for the celebration of the Sabbatical year 
during the period of the second temple, yet the 
tillage and cultivation of certain fields and gardens 
had already to be left off in the sixth year. Thus 
it was ordained that fields upon which trees were 
planted were not to be cultivated after the feast of 
Pentecost of the sixth year ( Mishna , Shebiith , i. 1-8), 
whilst the cultivation of com r fields was to cease 
from the feast of Passover {ibid. ii. 1). Since the 
destruction of the temple, however, the Sabbatical 
year, or more properly cessation from tillage and 
cultivation of all kinds, does not begin till the feast 
of New Year. According to the Mosaic legisla¬ 
tion, the laws of the Sabbatical year were to come 
into operation when the children of Israel had pos¬ 
session of the promised land, and the Talmud, Mai¬ 
monides, etc., tell us that the first Sabbatical year 
was celebrated in the twenty-first year after they 
entered Canaan; as the conquest of it recorded in 
Josh. xiv. 10 occupied seven years, and the division 
thereof between the different tribes mentioned in 
Josh, xviii. etc., occupied seven years more, where¬ 
upon they had to cultivate it six years, and on the 
seventh year=the twenty-first after entering therein, 
the first Sabbatical year was celebrated {Babylon 
Talmud Erachan , 12 b; Maimonides, lad Ha- 
CJiezaka, Hilchoth Shemita Ve-Jobel , x. 2). On the 
feast of Tabernacles of the Sabbatical year, certain 
portions of the Law were read in the temple 
before the whole congregation (Deut. xxxi. 10-13). 
As the Pentateuchal enactment assigns the pre¬ 
election of the Law to the priests and college of 
presbyters (Deut. ibid.) —viz. the spiritual and 
civil heads of the congregation (hence the singular 
N"ipn, 4 thou shall read this law before all Israel’) 
—the Hebrew canons ordained.that the high-priest, 
and after the return from Babylon the king, should 
perform this duty. The manner in which it was 
read by the monarch is thus described in the 
Mishna : 4 At the close of the first day of the feast 
of Tabernacles in the eighth year— i.e. at the ter¬ 
mination of the seventh fallow year, a wooden 
platform was erected in the outer court, whereon he 
sat, as it is written, 4 at the end of the seventh year 
on the festival’ (Deut. xxxi. 10). Whereupon the 
superintendent of the synagogue took the Book of 
the Law and gave it to the"head of the synagogue ; 
the head of the synagogue then gave it to the head 
of the priests, the head of the priests again gave 
it to the high-priest, and the high-priest finally 
handed it to the king ; the king stood up to 
receive it but read it sitting. He read— 
/. Deut. i. i-vi. 3 (yw -jp Dhmn ; ii. 
Deut. vi. 4-8 (PD^); Hi. Deut. xi. 13-22 (n\ni 


WDW ; iv. Deut. xiv. 22-xv. 23 (“It^p 
; v. Deut. xxvi. 12-19 (YJ'P^ 'J) ; vi. 

Deut. xvii. 14-20 nfeTlD) ; and vii. Deut. 

xxvii. xxviii. (Henan bo ~idw ijj mro). 
The king then concluded with the same benedic¬ 
tion which the high-priest pronounced, only that 
he substituted the blessing of the festivals for 
the absolution of sins’ (. Mishna , Sola, vii. 8). This 
benediction forms to the present day a part of the 
blessing pronounced by the Maphtir , or the one 
who is called to the reading of the lesson from the 
Prophets after the reading of the lesson from the 
Law, and is given in an English translation in the 
article PIaphtara of this Cyclopaedia, beginning 
with the words 4 For the Law, for the divine ser¬ 
vice, etc.’ The Sabbatical year, however, was only 
binding upon the inhabitants of Palestine {Kid- 
dushin , i. 9 ; Orlah , iii. 9), the limits of which were 
determined on the east by the desert of Arabia, 
on the west by the sea, on the north by Amana, 
whilst on the south the boundary was doubtful 
(comp. Geiger, Lehr und Lesebuch zur Sprache der 
Mishna, vol. ii. p. 75, etc., Breslau 1845). As to 
the obedience to this law, ancient Jewish tradition 
tells us that it was never kept before the exile, and 
that it is for this reason that the Jews were seventy 
years in the Babylonish captivity, to give to the 
land the seventy years of which it was deprived 
during the seventy Sabbatical years, or the 430 
years between the entrance into Canaan and the 
captivity, as it is written (2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, 21) 
4 until the land had enjoyed her Sabbaths [i.e. 
Sabbatical years], for. as long as she lay desolate 
she kept Sabbath to fulfil threescore and ten years 
[i.e. Sabbatical years]’ (comp. Shabbath , 13 a ; 
Seder Olam , cap. xxvi ; Kashi on 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
20). After the captivity, however, when all the 
neglected laws were more rigidly observed, the 
Sabbatical year was duly kept, as is evident from 
the declaration in 1 Maccab. vi. 49, that 4 they came 
out of the city, because they had no victuals there to 
endure the siege, it being a year of rest for the 
land,’ from the fact that both Alexander the Great 
and Caius Caesar exempted the Jews from tribute 
on the seventh year, because it was unlawful for 
them to sow seed or reap the harvest (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 10. 6), and from the sneers of Tacitus 
about the origin of this festival {IJist. v. 2, 4), as 
well as from the undoubted records and the post¬ 
exile minute regulations about the Sabbatical year 
contained in the ancient Jewish writings. 

4. Literature. — Mishna , Shebiith; the Talmud 
on this Mishna; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth Shemita Ve-Jobel; Michaelis, Commen¬ 
taries on the Laws of Moses , articles Ixxiv.-lxxvii. 
vol. i. p. 387-419, English Translation, London, 
1814; Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus , vol. 
ii.pp. 569, ff.; 601,ff, Pleidelberg 1839.—C. D. G. 

SAB^ENS. [Siieba.] 

SABTAH and SABTA (nmD and NPDp ; 

2 ci/ 3 aS-c£ ; Sabafha ), a son of Cush and founder of 
one of the nations of antiquity. The name is only 
mentioned in those two remarkable passages of 
Scripture which contain an account of the primeval 
colonisation of the world by the descendants of 
Noah (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chron. i. 9). Geographers, 
both ancient and modern, differ widely as to the 
position of the country to which Sabtali gave his 
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name. Some locate it in Ethiopia, on the river 
Astaboras (now Takazze ), which flows through the 
province of Meroe (Joseph. Antiq. i. 6. 2 ; 

Kalisch on Gen. x .) Others say there is a trace of 
the ancient name and settlement in the city of Sab- 
batha , mentioned by Pliny and others as a noted 
place in south-eastern Arabia (Pliny, II N. vi. 
32 ; Winer, R. IV. s. v. Sabtha). Others transfer 
it to the western shores of the Persian Gulf, where 
there stood a town called Saphtha (Bochart, Opera, 

i. 223). Other theories are mentioned in Winer 
and Bochart (/. c.) 

It seems most probable that the great settlement 
of the tribe was in Africa ; but some families may 
have wandered, as was customary in most of the 
ancient tribes, and left their traces along the shores 
of Arabia (see farther, Michaelis, Spicil. p. 191 ; 
Cellarius, Geogr. ii. 704; Gesenius, Thes. p. 936). 
-J. L. P. 

SABTECHA and SABTECHAII (fcOrDp ; 

2 a/ 3 aS-a/ca ; 2 ej 3 eB-a%d ; Sabatacha ; Sabathachd) 
is mentioned in Gen. x. 7, and I Chron. i. 9, as 
the fifth, and apparently youngest son of Cush. 
The Bible gives no farther information either re¬ 
garding the history of his descendants, or the 
country they occupied. Gesenius suggests that the 
territory must be sought for in the country of the 
Cushites, or Ethiopia ( Thes. p. 936). And in 
confirmation of this view the name Sabaiok has 
been discovered on Egyptian monuments {Id. p. 
940 ; Kalisch on Gen. x. 7 ; Rosellini, Monument. 

ii. 198). Bochart would identify Sabtecha with 
Samydace, a city of Carmania on the northern 
shore of the Persian Gulf (Opera, i. 217 ; Ptol. vi. 
8) ; but both etymology and history are opposed 
to this theory.—J. L. P. 

SACCUTO, or SAKKUTO (KITDT), also called 
Sacuit (mDT\ Abraham b. Samuel, a celebrated 
astronomer, mathematician, historian, and lexico¬ 
grapher, was born in Salamanca about a.d. 1450. 
His distinguished talents secured for him the pro¬ 
fessorial chair of astronomy at Saragossa; and 
when he, together with 300,000 of his Jewish 
brethren, had to quit Spain, in consequence of the 
infamous edict for the expulsion of the Jews, issued 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, March 30, 1492, 
Saccuto repaired to Portugal, where King Em¬ 
manuel appointed him chronographer and astro¬ 
nomer-royal. His literary labours were, however, 
soon interrupted, for in 1496 the Jews were also 
expelled from Portugal, and Saccuto had to quit 
the country of his adoption and to seek an asylum 
in Tunis. It was here that he completed, in 1504— 
(1.) The famous chronicle entitled I'DiTP 1 DD, the 
Book of Genealogies , which comprises a chronologi- * 
cal history of the Jews from the creation to a.m. 
^260=A. D. 1500. In this elaborate work Saccuto 
gives an account of—/. The oral law as transmitted 
from Moses through the elders, prophets, sages, 
etc.; ii. The acts and monuments of the kings of 
Israel, as well as of the surrounding nations, in a 
chronological order; Hi. The Babylonian colleges 
at Sora and Pumbadita; iv. The events which 
occurred during the period of the second temple ; 

v. The different sects of that period—viz., the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, and Nazarites; 

vi. The Nesiim (DWJ), Gaonim (MlfcO), or the 
princes of the captivity, and the rectors of the col¬ 
leges aftei the close of the Talmud; and vii. The 


post-Gaonim period, down to the end of the 15th 
century. Saccuto composed this work in imita¬ 
tion of a very ancient and important chronicle, 
Juchasin, mentioned in the Talmud (Pesachnn, 

I 62 b), now lost. It is an encyclopaedia of Jewish 
L literature, and is indispensable to the student of 
| Hebrew antiquities. It was first published at Gon- 
1 stantinople 1566, then with sundry additions and 
glosses, Cracow 1581 ; Amsterdam 1717 ; Konigs- 
berg 1857 ; and from a MS. in the Bodleian 
library, with many corrections, additions, etc., by 
Filipowski, London 1857. It is to this excellent 
edition that the references in this cyclopaedia are 
made. Saccuto also wrote (2.) A Rabbinic Ara¬ 
maic Lexicon to the Chaldee paraphrases, the 

Midrashim, and Talmud, entitled JTlDDin 

Tfiyn, which consists of—/. Additional references to 
passages containing the words given by R. Nathan’s 
Aruch [Nathan] ; ii. New forms of the words ex¬ 
plained by R. Nathan ; Hi. References to the works 
wherein they occur; and iv. Of an independent 
supplement containing about eighty new articles. 
This work has not as yet been published, but Geiger 
gives an elaborate account of it, and specimens 
from it, in the Zeilschrift der deutschen morgenlcindi- 
schen Gesellschaft , vol. xii. p. 144, ff-» Leipzig 
1858. Fie also wrote sundry theological and astro¬ 
nomical works, which are enumerated by Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Hebr. Libr. m Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana , p. 706,' etc. ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , 
iii. 200, etc.—C. D. G. 

SACHS, Michael, was born in Great Glogau, 
September 3, 1808. Owing to his distinguished 
talents, both as a Biblical scholar and as a preacher, 
he was invited to become the pastor of the New 
Temple at Prague in 1836, which office he occupied 
till 1844, when he was appointed rabbinate assessor 
to the Jewish community at Berlin, and in 1859 
became chief rabbi of Pesth, where he remained 
till his death, January 31, 1864. The following 
are his valuable contributions to Biblical literature 
and archaeology :—1. A German translation of the 
Psalms , with annotations, Berlin 1835. 2. Deu¬ 

teronomy, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, Joel, 
Amos, Ilabakkuk, Zephaniah, Hag gal. Mala chi, 
the Psalms, the Song of Songs, and Lamentations, 
as well as pari of Jeremiah, translated from the 
original Hebrew into German, embodied in the 
Twenty four Books of Holy Scripture according to 
the Massoretic Text, edited by Zunz, Berlin 1838. 
3. Die religiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien, Berlin 
1845. Excerpts of this work, which is replete 
with antiquarian lore, have been translated into 
English in the Hebrew Review, edited by Breslau, 
London i860; and 4 - Beit rage zur Sprach unit 
Alterthumsforschung , 2 vols. Berlin 1852-54. 

These contributions are a storehouse of Jewish 
learning.—C. D. G. 

SACKBUT. [Musical Instruments.] 

SACKCLOTH (pp ; (tcikkos). The sackcloth 

mentioned in Scripture was, as it is still in the East, 
a coarse black cloth, commonly made of hair (Rev. 
vi. 12) and was used for sacks (Gen xlii. 25 ; Lev. 
xi. 32 ; Josh. ix. 4), and for mourning garments. 
In the latter case the garment, made to hang on 
the body like a sack, was worn instead of the ordi¬ 
nary outer garment, or next the skin, bound with 
a girdle of the same material upon the loins, or 
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spread under the mourner on the ground (Gen. 
xxxvii. 34; i Kings xxi. 27 ; Is. iii. 23 ; lviii. 5 ; 
Joel i. 8 ; Jonah iii. 5) [Mourning]. Such gar¬ 
ments were also worn by prophets, and by ascetics 
generally (Is. xx. 2 ; Zech. iii. 4; comp. 2 Kings 
i. 8; Matt. iii. 4) [Prophecy]. 

SACRIFICES. [Offering.] 

SACY, Louis Is. le Maistre de, was born 
at Paris 29th March 1613. Having studied under 
the direction of the Abbe de St. Cyran, he became 
attached to the Port Royalists, and on assuming 
priest’s orders was chosen director of the recluses 
at Port-Royal-des-Chainps. He shared largely in 
the troubles of the Jansenists; from 1661 to 1668 
he was a prisoner in the Bastille ; he had often to 
change his residence, but ultimately settled in 1676 
at Pompone, where he died 4th Jan. 1684. Not¬ 
withstanding the unsettled state in which he was 
compelled to live, he found time for numerous and 
extensive literary works. His most important is 
La Bible en Latin et en Francois, avec des expla¬ 
nations dn sens literal et du sens spirituel tirees des 
saints Feres , 32 vols. 8vo, Par. 1672 and following 
years. [French Versions.] The translation of 
the N. T. was made three times, the author being 
anxious to combine fidelity with clearness and 
grace. Of this version, especially the N. T., Dr. 
Pye Smith praises ‘ the extraordinary excellence 
both as to fidelity of sentiment and felicity of ex¬ 
pression’ [Four Discourses, p. 286,2ded.)—W. L. A. 

^ SADDUCEES (D'pTO; N. T. and Josephus, 
Zaddov/eaioi, Sadduccei, more properly Zadokim or 
Zadokites), one of the three sects or orders of Juda¬ 
ism in the time of Christ, the other two being the 
Essenes and the Pharisees. 

1. Name of the Sect and its signification. —Ac¬ 
cording to the current tradition of the Jews, the 
appellation D'pVIV, of which 2a 55 ovKaioi=Saddu- 
ccei is the Greek form, is derived from Zadok , the 
name of the founder of this sect, who was a dis¬ 
ciple of Antigonus of Soho, B. c. 200-170 [Educa¬ 
tion]. This is not only declared in the Aboth di 
Rabbi Nathan (cap. v.), but by Saadia Gaon, 892- 
942 a. d. [Saadia Gaon], by R. Nathan (circa 
1030-1106 A.D.), in his lexicon called A ruck, s. v. 
PDWa; Maimonides (1135-1204 A.D.), in his 
commentary on Aboth (i. 3), but by the greatest 
Jewish authorities since the 9th century of the 
Christian era. Dr. Geiger who, in his Urschrift 
und Uebersetzwigen der Bibel (p. 105), shows in 
a most elaborate manner that there are not suffi¬ 
cient historical data for deriving the name Sadducee 
from Zadok, a disciple of Antigonus of Soho, de¬ 
rives it nevertheless from this proper name, which 
he assigns to another person of an earlier date, as r 
will be seen in the sequel. Epiphanius, however, 
seems to derive it from a double source—viz. from 
a proper name Zadok , and from the Hebrew noun 
|TIV, righteousness. lie says that they call them- 
seives Sadducees because this name is derived 
from righteousness, as ZEDEK denotes righteousness 
(i^7 Tovo/xd^ovaiv iavrobs ZaodovKciiovs 5 ?frep airb 
OLKaioavvrjs rrjs e7rtx/\?7(recds oppLUpLlpyjs' aedtic yap 
€pp.7]V€veTai diKaioabvr}) ; and that there was also 
anciently a priest named Zadok, but they did 
not continue in the doctrines of their (eTnaTaT-qs) 
chief (Adversus litereses, i. 14). Dr. Low rejects 
altogether the derivation of Sadducee from the 
proper name Zadok, for the following reasons :— i. 


Because there is no precedent in the whole ancient 
Jewish history for the followers of a sect to be 
called by the name of the chief of the sect, and 
that it is as contrary to the genius of the Hebrew if 
j 'pVTC is taken as the proper name pVl¥, with ' 
appended, to translate it a follower of Zadok, as it 
would be to render a follower of Jeroboam, 

ii. The older Talmudic literature knows nothing 
of Zadok and Boethus, the supposed originators 
of the Sadducees; and iii. The Sadducees, as is 
evident from ancient sources, called themselves 
D'p'HV, the righteous (Epiphanius, Adversus lice - 
reses, i. 1. 4). Hence, Dr. Low concludes 
that, in harmony with his Hebrew name p'HV, 
the Sadducee called himself in Greek efeus, the 
straightfoi~ward, open, honest, righteous, and that the 
opponents of this sect changed both the honourable 
Hebrew appellation D'p'HV into D'pHV (hence the 
singular ’•pnV= Sadducee), and the Greek name 
efevs, which is written in Hebrew DirDX (accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of DHVDK = eifyepi}?) into DWa, 
from which originated D'DWQ, Boethusians. He 
moreover maintains that it is for this reason that the 
Talmud makes no distinction between the Saddu¬ 
cees and the Boethusians ( Ben Chananja, i. 346, ff.) 
This definition of the appellation Sadducee is entirely 
speculative, and its soundness must be determined 
by an examination of the rise, progress, and doc¬ 
trines of the Sadducees. Besides the first objec¬ 
tion against the derivation of s pHV from the proper 
na?ne pVlV is set aside by the fact that the first 
Karaites called themselves follcrwers of 

A nan, Ananites; so that * 03 ^, an Ananite, is an 
exact parallel to *pVl¥, a. Zadokite. Still more 
speculative, and altogether unique, is the opinion 
of Koster, that 4 Sadduc-ee is simply a different 
form of Stoic ’ (Studien und Kritiken, 1837, p. 
164). According to some readings the Sadducees 
also called themselves D'Klp, Scripturalists, Bible 
followers, Karaites [Megilla, 24 b ; Jerusalem Me- 
gilla, iv. 9), because they adhered to the written 
law. This is in perfect accordance with the an¬ 
cient custom of calling a Biblical student by the 
honourable Hebrew appellation fcOp (formed ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of j s *l) ; or by the Aramaic 
form *Vlp (defective of fcOTIp), or *Hp, formed ac- 

T - T 

cording to the analogy of Thus Chanina, 

Abba Chalifa, Eliezer b. Simon, and Levi b. Sisi, 
were designated by this title ( Taanith, 27 b; Baba 
Bathra, 123 ; Midrash Rabba on Levit. cap. xxx. ; 
Jalkut on the Song of Songs, section 533); and the 
Talmud tells us that those were deemed worthy of 
this name (Hpim UlfiDI TO ^pT) 

who understood how to read accurately the Law, the 
• Prophets , and the Hagiographa (comp. Kiddushin, 
42 ; Fiirst, Karderthum, 129). 

2. The tenets and practices of the Sadducees .— 
To apprehend duly the doctrines and practices of 
this sect, it must be borne in mind that the Saddu¬ 
cees were the aristocratic and conservative priestly 
party, who clung to their ancient prerogatives and 
resisted every innovation which the ever-shifting 
circumstances of the commonwealth demanded ; 
whilst their opponents, the Pharisees, were the 
liberals, the representatives of the people — their 
principle being so to develope and modify the Mo¬ 
saic law as to adapt it to the requirements of the 
time, and to make the people at large realise that 
they were * a people of priests, a holy nation ‘ 
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[Pharisees]. Thus, standing immovably upon 
the ancient basis, the Saclducees, whose differences 
were at first chiefly political, afterwards extended 
these differences to doctrinal, legal, and ritual 
questions. 

A. Political Opinions. 

The primary political difference between the 
two sects was, that the Sadducees maintained that 
a man’s destiny is in his own hands, and that 
human ingenuity and statecraft are therefore to 
be resorted to in political matters; whilst the 
Pharisees clung to the conviction that the poli¬ 
tical relations with foreign nations, like the theo¬ 
cracy at home, are under the immediate con¬ 
trol of the Holy One of Israel (Joseph. Anliq. 
xiii. 5. 9 ; xviii. i. 4, with De Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 
14; Berachoth , 33 b; Nidah. 16, 72). That the 
Sadducees, who were the real aristocracy (Joseph. 
Anliq . xviii. 1. 4) and the successful warriors in 
the Maccabsean struggles (Anliq. xiii. 16. 2 ; De 
Bell. Jnd. i. 5. 3), should have espoused such poli¬ 
tical views, was the natural result of their political 
success. Moreover, the doctrine that what a man 
possesses is what he deserves was peculiarly gratify¬ 
ing to the successful and aristocratic caste. Be¬ 
sides, in this respect, as in all other matters, the 
Sadducees showed their conservatism in abiding by 
the Pentateuchal views that a man is rewarded in 
this world according to his deeds, and that pros¬ 
perity and adversity are a test of piety and wicked¬ 
ness (Deut. xxviii. 1-68 with Ps. xxxvii. 25). 

B. Doctrinal Views. 

i. Foremost among the doctrines of the Sad¬ 
ducees is the tenet that the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with the authoritative explanations and glosses 
which developed themselves in the course of time, 
are the sole rule of faith and practice, thus deny¬ 
ing that there existed any orally transmitted law to 
supplement the written law, to which their oppo¬ 
nents the Pharisees laid claim; or, as Josephus states 
it, * the Pharisees have given to the people many 
statutes from the traditions of the fathers which are 
not written in the law of Moses ; and it is for this 
reason that the Sadducees reject them, saying that 
it is only the written observances which are bind¬ 
ing, but those which are transmitted by the fathers 
are not to be observed’ (Anliq. xiii. 10. 6). For the 
better understanding of this important question, it 
must be remarked that the Pharisees and the ortho¬ 
dox Jews to the present day have an oral law in addi¬ 
tion to the written law. This oral law consists of 
sundry religious, ceremonial, and social practices 
which obtained in the course of time, and which 
were called forth either through the obscurity, con¬ 
ciseness, and apparent contradiction of some of the 
written enactments, or through the inapplicability 
of some of the Mosaic statutes to the ever-changing 
circumstances of the commonwealth. Some of the 
enactments contained in this oral code are undoubt¬ 
edly as old as the original laws which they sup¬ 
plement and explain, so as to adapt them to excep¬ 
tional cases not specified in the Mosaic law ; others 
again were introduced by the spiritual heads of the 
nation after the return from the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity, because the altered state of the nation ab¬ 
solutely required these regulations, although there 
was no basis in the Mosaic law for them ; whilst 
others originated in party feeling, to shield the 
pious against even approaching the limits of trans¬ 
gression. Now the Sopherini = scribes and the 
lawyers, after the Babylonish captivity, who found 


this accumulated traditional code, tried to classify 
and arrange it. Those practices which could 
be deduced from or introduced into the text of 
Holy Writ by analogy, combination, or otherwise, 
were regarded as the legitimate and authoritative 
traditional exposition of the law [Midrash]; whilst 
those practices which obtained in the course of 
time, which were venerated and esteemed by the 
people both for their antiquity and utility, but for 
which neither author nor apparent reason could 
be found in the written law, were denominated A 

traditional law of Moses from Sinai (H&’D^ 

S JDD), because from their antiquity and importance 
it was thought that they must have come down 
orally from the lawgiver himself. It is this oral law 
which the Sadducees rejected, and in their con¬ 
servatism adhered to the ancient Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, as well as to those time-honoured explana¬ 
tions and practices (rVD^n) which were not at 
variance with the text of the Bible. It must dis¬ 
tinctly be borne in mind that by their rejecting 
traditions is not meant that the Sadducees rejected 
all the traditional comments upon the law and the 
ancestral practices not found in the Bible. Even 
the Talmud itself only charges them with rejecting 
some things (Sanhedrin, 33 b; Horajoth , 4 a), 
and there is but little doubt that those practices 
which they rejected were originated by the Phari¬ 
sees, the liberal party whose innovations the con¬ 
servative Sadducees disliked, and regarded as an 
encroachment upon their priestly and aristocratic 
rights. Indeed, it will be seen in the course of 
this article, from the enumeration of their distinct¬ 
ive tenets, that the theological views of the two 
sects were not so much at variance as might have 
been supposed, and that the Sadducees in many 
cases actually adhered to ancient traditions, whilst 
the Pharisees abandoned these traditions and intro¬ 
duced new statutes in order to raise the people, 
whose true representatives they were, to a nation 
of kings and priests. That the Sadducees also 
rejected the Prophets and Hagiographa, and only 
believed in the Pentateuch, as is asserted by Epi -• 
phanius (Adversns Ilccreses , xiv.), Origen (Cels. 

i. 49), Jerome (Comment, on Maith. xxii. 31-33), 
and followed by some modern writers, is utterly at 
variance with the Jewish records of this sect, and 
has evidently arisen from a confusion of the Saddu¬ 
cees with the Samaritans. When it is borne in 
mind that even those fathers who understood He¬ 
brew and knew most about the Jews committed 
the greatest blunders when they described the most 
common practices of this nation, as has been shown 
in the article Phylacteries and elsewhere in this 
Cyclopaedia, we shall not be surprised at their 
having confused these two sects. 

ii. Next in importance in point of doctrine is 
their eschatology. The Sadducees denied the re¬ 
surrection of the dead to receive their reward and 
punishment. Josephus, who specifies the second 
cardinal difference between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, describes their respective doctrines of a 
future reward and punishment in such a manner as 
to infer that the former believing in a future judg¬ 
ment also believed in the immortality of the soul; 
whilst the latter, by denying a future judgment, 
also denied the survival of the soul after the death 
of the body re rr)v 5lcl/jlovtiv nai ra s xaS-’ 

qdov TLfxcopias Kai rifjLas avaipouoi, De Bell. Jud. 

ii. 8. 14). In another place, again, where this 
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historian mentions the distinctive eschatological 
views of the Sadducees, he plainly says, Their 
doctrine is that soids perish with the bodies (Zaooov- 
Kciiois 8Z ras \/svxcls 6 \6yos avvaqxxvl^eL rois au'fxaoL , 
An tip xviii. i. 4). But in the Talmud and in the 
N. T. we are told that they simply denied the 
resurrection (comp. Sanhedrin 90 b with Luke 
xx. 27, Mark xii. iS; see also Matt. xxii. 23), 
which by no means involves the immortality of 
the soul; and it cannot be supposed that if the 
Sadducees had actually denied the immortality of 
the soul, so vital a point would be passed over in 
silence by the Talmudic doctors, when unimportant 
differences are minutely specified: There can there¬ 
fore be no doubt that Josephus in his vanity to de¬ 
pict to the Greeks the Jewish sects in such colours 
as to make them correspond to the different philo¬ 
sophical schools among the Greeks, did injustice 
to the Sadducees by assigning to them the doctrines 
of the Stoics. The misrepresentation of the Sad¬ 
ducees will appear all the more evident when it is 
borne in mind how defectively Josephus describes 
the Pharisaic eschatology in the very same section, 
lie there represents the Pharisees, who were his 
own party, as believing that the resurrection is to 
be confined to the righteous, whilst the wicked are 
to be detained in everlasting punishment in Hades 
under the earth (Antiq. xviii. 1! 3); whereas it is 
well known that this opinion was only entertained 
by some of the later doctors, that the Pharisees 
generally believed in the resurrection of both the 
righteous and the wicked (Dan, xii. 2) ; and that 
it was the common doctrine as late as the second 
book of Maccab. (comp. xii. 40-45). The reason 
which the Sadducees assigned for not believing in 
the resurrection of the dead to receive their reward 
and punishment, is that it is not taught in the law 

of Moses (rmnn p dtidh rrnn pa p-ON ppm 

Sanhedrin, 90 b), which simply promises temporal 
rewards and punishments for obedience and dis¬ 
obedience (Exod. xx. 12; xxiii. 25, 26; Deut. vii. 
12-15 ; xxviii. 1-68). That the Sadducees were 
right in their assertion may be seen from the veiy 
quotation made by our Saviour (Matt. xxii. 31, 32; 
Mark xii. 26, '27; Lukexx. 37) of Exod. iii. 6, 15, 
which it is only natural to suppose is the most 
cogent text in the law, and which, nevertheless, 
does no more than suggest an inference on this 
doctrine. The Sadducees, however, did not admit 
the inference, and they simply regarded this mode 
of proving the resurrection from the law as Phari¬ 
saic, as they were in the habit of hearing similar 
inferences deduced by the Pharisees from other 
passages. Thus the Talmud relates: ‘The Sad¬ 
ducees asked Rabban Gamaliel, Whence do you 
know that the Holy One, blessed be he, will raise 
the dead? To which he replied, From the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa; from the 
l aw, because it is written, ‘ And the Lord said to 
Moses, Behold thou shalt lie down with thy fathers 
(Dpi), and this people shall rise again’ (Deut. 
xxxi. 16); from the Prophets, because it is written, 

‘ Thy dead men shall live,’ etc. (Is. xxvi. 19) ; 
and from the Iiagiograplia, because it is written, 

* And the roof of thy mouth,’ etc. (Song of Songs 
vii. 9). The Sadducees, however, would not 
accept these passages till he quoted the passage, 
‘The land which the Lord sware unto your fathers 
to give it to them 1 (Deut. xi. 21). He promised it 
to them (DH?)— i.e. to the living and not to the 
dead; but as they were now dead, hence it is evi- 


I dent that there will be a resurrection if the promise 
is to be fulfilled’ (Sanhedrin , 90 b). We are also 
told in the N. T. that the Sadducees say that there 
is ‘ neither angel nor spirit’ (Acts xxiii. 8); but this 
can by no means imply that they altogether denied 
the existence of angelic and spiritual beings, since 
the Sadducees were firm believers in the divinity 
of the Mosaic law, where the appearance of angels 
is again and again recorded (Gen. xvi. 7 ; xix. 1 ; 
xxii. 11 ; xxviii. 12; Exod. xxiii. 20; Nura. xxii. 
23, at.), and as neither Josephus nor the Talmudic 
writings charge them with this unbelief. What 
they denied is the incarnation and manifestation of 
demoniac powers and angelic beings in later days, 
as believed and described in the Jewish writings 
and in the N. T. 

C. Legal Matters. 

i. The Sadducees restricted the Levirate law to 
cases of betrothal (HDPK) but denied its obligation 
when the marriage was consummated (riNlEO). 
Thus, for instance, though they regarded a betrothed 
woman (PIDDX) as a wife , and treated her as a mar¬ 
ried woman in accordance with the Mosaic legisla¬ 
tion [Marriage], yet, when her betrothed husband 
died without cohabiting with her, his surviving 
brother could perform the duty of Levir without 
committing incest, as she was still a virgin. In 
this respect, too, the Sadducees, as the erudite 
Geiger has shown, followed the ancient Levirate 
law, which is based upon Gen. xxxviii. 7-10, and 
which—inferring from the similarity of expression 
used in verses 7 and 10 that Er too had acted 
wickedly and not properly consummated the marriage 
with Tamar—enacted that the Levir is only then to 
perform the duty towards his deceased brother 
. when the marriage has not been consummated 
[Jebamoth, 34 b; Bereshith Rabba , cap. lxxxv. ; 
Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, i. 30, etc., Breslau 
1862). It is to be remarked that the Samaritans of 
old restricted the Levirate law (Deut. xxv. 5, etc.) 
in the same manner, and that the Talmud which 
records it tells us that in support of this restriction 
the Samaritans appealed to the expression H VI nil, 
which they translated outer , and regarded as the 
adjective of DDH construing it with the pre¬ 
ceding rvnn tih, whilst they took Df as 

explicative of the preceding by way of repetition, 
translating the whole passage ‘ the wife of the de¬ 
ceased who is outside (i.e. the consummation of 
the marriage) is not to be for another man’ {Jeru¬ 
salem Jebajnoth, i. 6 ; Kirchheim, KarmeShomron, 
p. 36). The Karaites, who may be regarded as 
modern Sadducees, explain the Levirate law in the 
same manner. This restriction of the Levirate 
law on the part of the Sadducees imparts additional 
force to the incident recorded in the gospels (Matt, 
xxii. 23, etc. ; Mark xii. 18, etc.; Luke xx. 27, 
etc.) Here we are told that the Sadducees, not 
believing in a resurrection, put the following ques¬ 
tion to our Saviour :—The first of seven brothers 
married a wife and died childless, whereupon the 
second brother performed the duty of levir, and he 
too died without issue ; then the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh brother successively performed 
the duty of levir, so that she alternately became 
the wife of seven husbands—now whose wife is 
she to be at the resurrection ? With the restricted 
application of the Levirate law before us, it will 
be seen that though this ironical question was 
chiefly directed against the doctrine of the resurrec- 
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tion, yet it at the same time also attacks the ortho¬ 
dox Pharisaic view of the Levirate law which was 
undoubtedly shared by our Saviour. What the 
Sadducees thereby say is, as Geiger rightly remarks, 
that according to their application of the Levirate 
law, which restricts it to the betrothed woman 
(nDVIX), apart from the extremely rare occurrence 
of death between the betrothal and connubial 
intercourse (il&WJ), especially several times under 
similar circumstances, the relation of the woman to 
her last husband who consummated the marriage is 
far more intimate than to any of the other husbands 
to whom she was simply betrothed. Supposing, 
therefore, for argument’s sake that there will be a 
resurrection, and that the woman will rise with all 
the seven brothers, no difficulty will be experienced 
according to the restricted application of this law, 
inasmuch as she will be the wife of the last husband 
who alone consummated the marriage. According 
to the Pharisaic practice, however, the Levirs have 
to marry the widow after the marriage has been 
consummated, so that she is the real wife of all the 
seven brothers ; hence the ironical question put to 
our Saviour, ‘ According to the Pharisaic doctrine of 
the Levirate law, in which you believe, the difficulty 
will be to decide whose wife she is to be V , 

ii. The ceremony of taking off the shoe 
in case the surviving brother refuses to perform the 
duty of Levir towards the widow of his deceased 
brother, is explained most rigidly by the Sadducees 
insisting upon the letter of the law, that the rejected 
widow is to spit into the man’s face (I'OEQ, Deut. 
xxv. 9), whilst the Pharisees, adapting the law to 
the requirements of the time, regarded the spitting 
before his face as satisfying the demands of the 
injunction [Marriage], and hence explained the 
passage accordingly {Megillath Taanith , cap. iv.) 

Hi. The same conservatism and rigour the Sad¬ 
ducees manifested in the right, of retaliation , insisting 
upon the literal carrying out of the law, ‘eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for loot,’ 
etc. (Exod. xxi. 23, etc.), whilst the Pharisees, 
with a due regard for the interests of the people, 
maintained that pecuniary compensation is sufficient 
{Baba Kama, 53 b; 34 a, b ; Megillath Taanith, 
cap. iv. 2). 

iv. For the same reason the Sadducees also 

insisted upon the literal explanation of the law in 
Deut. xix. 21, maintaining that false witnesses are 
only then to be executed when the sentence of 
the falsely accused had actually been carried out, in 
which case alone the words ‘life for life’ receive 
their literal fulfilment; whereas the Pharisees con¬ 
cluded from Deut. xix. 19, that if they are found out, 
even before the sentence has been carried out, they 
are to be executed, for it is there said, ‘ ye shall do 
unto him as he intended to do unto his brother.’ 
Plence the intention is to be visited with capital 
punishment (Mishna Maccoth, i. 6; Tosiphta San¬ 
hedrin , cap. vi.) ,. 

v. The law of inheritance formed another dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Sadducees. According to 
the Mosaic law the son alone is the rightful heir, 
and in case there is no son the daughter inherits 
the father’s property (Num. xxvii. 1-11). Now the 
Sadducees maintained that m case the son, who is 
the heir presumptive, has sisters, and lie dies, leav¬ 
ing a daughter, the property is not to go entirely to 
his female issue, but that the deceased’s sisters are 
to have an equal share with his issue, urging that 
the deceased son’s daughter is only the second de- 


1 gree, whilst his sisters are the first degree. The 
Pharisees, on the contrary, maintained that the 
deceased brother’s daughter is the rightful and sole 
heir, inasmuch as she is the descendant of the male 
heir, whose simple existence disinherited his sisters 
[Mishna, Baba Bathra, viii. 1 ; Babylonian Baba 
Bathra , 115b; 116; Megillath Taanith, v. 2). 

vi. From the law that the owner of cattle is re¬ 
sponsible for damages done by his animals (Exod. 
xxi. 28, 29), the Sadducees maintained that a mas¬ 
ter is responsible for damages done by his slave, 
submitting that he is far more answerable for him 
than his cattle, inasmuch as he is to watch over his 
moral conduct. The Pharisees, on the other hand, 
denied this, submitting that the slave is a rational, 
and hence a responsible creature, and that if the 
I master be held answerable for his conduct, the dis- 
1 satisfied slave might out of spite commit ravages 
1 in order to make liis master pay {Mishna, Jadajim, 
iv. 7). 

D. Ritual Questions. 

i. As the first important distinction in this de¬ 
partment, is to be mentioned the great stress 
which the Sadducees laid on the ritual purity of 
the person of the officiating priest. Pie had to 
keep aloof from the very appearance of unclean¬ 
ness. Hence they required that the burning of 
the red heifer, from the ashes of which the 
water of absolution was prepared, should not be 
performed by any priest who had been defiled, 
although he had immersed, because he does not 
become undefiled before sunset {WD'C* 

The Pharisees, on the other hand, disregarding the 
person, and regarding the thing, opposed this great 
ado about the aristocratic priest; ‘ they prepared a 
baptistry on the Mount of Olives, where the burn¬ 
ing of the red heifer took place, and designedly de¬ 
filed the priest who was to burn it, so that the Sad¬ 
ducees should not be able to say that the heifer is 
not to be prepared by such who had not become 
pure by the sun setting’ {Mishna Para, iii. 7). 

ii. The Sadducees, again, did not believe that 
the sacred vessels in the temple are to be subjected 
to the strict laws of Levitical purity, which the 
Pharisees stoutly maintained. So strict were their 
views on this subject, that the Pharisees had all the 
sacred vessels immersed at the conclusion of every 
festival, because some unclean priest might have 
touched them. Plence, when the Pharisees on one 
occasion immersed even the golden candlestick 
after a festivity, the Sadducees tauntingly exclaimed, 

‘ Behold the Pharisees will at last also purify the 
sun!’ {Jerusalem Chagiga, 79 d). That the Pharisees 
should thus have guarded the sanctity of the vessels 
against the possible touch of a defiled priest must 
have been all the more annoying to the priestly 
Sadducees, since in other things which did not affect 
this aristocratic fraternity, but conduced to the com¬ 
fort of the people at large, the Pharisees were less 
rigorous with regard to the laws of Levitical purity 
than the Sadducees, as may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing instance :— 

iii. The Sadducees interpreted the injunction in 
Lev. xi. 39,40, most rigidly, maintaining that it is not 
only the carcase of an animal which died a natural 
death that defiles by touching it, but also its sundry 
parts, such as the skin, bones, sinews, etc. etc. ; 
whilst the Pharisees restricted this defilement by 
contact simply to the flesh, except the parts of a dead 
human body, and of a few reptiles, in which the 
skin and the flesh are to a certain extent identical 
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iv. As a necessary and vital consequence of the 
foregoing view, the Saclducees maintained that the 
skin and the other parts of an animal not legally 
slaughtered— i.e. both of all those animals which 
the law permits to be eaten when legally slaughtered, 
but which have died a natural death, and of those 
which the law does not permit to be eaten—are 
not allowed to be made into different articles of 
use, and that leather, parchment, or any other of 
the numerous articles made from the skin, bones, 
veins, etc., is defiling. This rigid view obliged the 
Sadducees to explain Lev. vii. 24 in an . unna¬ 
tural manner, by taking the expression to 

denote an animal approaching the condition of be¬ 
coming a carcase — i.e. being so weak that it must 
soon expire—and to urge that an animal in such 
a condition may be slaughtered before it breathes its 
last. In such a case, though its flesh is a defiling 
carcase and must not be eaten, the fat, skin, bones, 
etc., may be used for divers purposes ( Jerusalem 
Megilla , i. 9 ; Babylon Sabbath , 108 a). The Phari¬ 
sees, on the other hand, as the representatives of 
the people, whose interests they had at heart, 
allowed the sundry parts of such animals to be 
used as materials for different utensils. They even 
allowed the sacred Scriptures, the phylacteries, and 
the mezuza [Mezuza], to be written on parchment 
prepared from the skin of an animal which either 
died a natural death or was torn by wild beasts, 
but not on parchment prepared from the skin of an 
unclean animal [ibid, and Tract Scpher Torn be¬ 
ginning, Sopherim beginning). Bearing in mind 
this difference of opinion, we shall understand the 
import of the two discussions recorded in the 
Mishna between the Sadducees and the Pharisees 
based thereupon—‘The Sadducees,’ we are told, 
said, ‘ We complain of you Pharisees because 
you say the sacred Scriptures when touched 
defile the hands, but the books of Homer do 
not defile the hands.’ Jochanan b. Zakkai said, 

‘ And have we nothing else to object to the Phari¬ 
sees but this? Do they not also assert that the 
bones of an ass are clean, but the bones of Jochanan 
the high-priest are unclean?’ ( Jadajim , iv. 6). 
Now, according to the Sadducees, contact with 
sacred things so far from defiling actually sanctified ; 
whilst the Pharisees, in order to guard the sacred 
things against contact, ordained that contact with 
such holy things defiles. On the other hand, the 
Sadducees regarded the touching of foreign books 
as defiling, because they are written upon parch¬ 
ment made from skins of unclean animals, or of 
clean animals not legally slaughtered, which with 
them were like carcases, and which, as we have seen, 
the Pharisees did not admit. Hence the charge 
of the Sadducees that the Pharisees assign a superi¬ 
ority to profane books over the sacred Scriptures, 
which Jochanan b. Zakkai rebuts by ironically en¬ 
hancing this charge, and saying that this is not the 
only accusation against the Pharisees, inasmuch as 
he shows thereby a similar consequence arising from 
Pharisaic views. The bones of a dead man, he 
submits, are unclean, according to the express 
declaration of the Bible, even if they happen to be 
the bones of such a man as John Hyrcanus, the 
patron of the Sadducees, whereas the bones of an 
animal, even if it be unclean, and such a con¬ 
temptible one as an ass, are clean, thus showing 
that the defiling power of an object does not always 
betoken a degradation in its nature, but, on the 
contrary, because it is of an elevating nature there¬ 


fore it defiles more easily. The other discussion, 
also arising from this difference of opinion, is re¬ 
corded in the Talmud, where the law of the Phari¬ 
saic sages is recorded that the sacred Scriptures, the 
phylacteries, and the mezuza, may be written upon 
parchment prepared from the skin of an animal 
which died a natural death, but not from an un¬ 
clean beast. Whereupon a Boethusian [= SAD- 
ducee] asked R. Joshua Ha-Garsi, ‘ Where can 
you show that the phylacteries are not to be 
written on the skin of an unclean animal ?’ [R. 
Joshua], ‘Because it is written [Exod. xiii. 9, 
where the phylacteries are enjoined] that the law 
of the Lord be in thy mouth, that is to say, pre¬ 
pared from animals allowed to be put into the 
mouth.’ [The Sadducee], ‘ But according to this 
they ought not to be written on the skin of an 
animal which died or was torn [because these too 
must not be put into the mouth, or be eaten]? ’ To 
which he replied, ‘ I will tell thee a parable to show 
the distinction between the two. Two men are 
guilty of death : one is killed by the king himself, 
and the other by the executioner. Whose lot is 
preferable?’ Reply, ‘That one’s whom the king 
executed.’ [So is the carcase of a clean animal 
killed by the hand of the King of Kings to be pre¬ 
ferred to the unclean animal which is already stamped 
with defilement whilst alive.] ‘ But according to 
this’ [said the Sadducee], ‘ the carcase ought also to 
be eaten.’ To which he replied ‘The Law says ye 
shall not eat of any thing that died [Deut. xiv. 21], 
and sayest thou that it should be eaten ? ’ To this 
he replied ‘Bravo!’ (DPKp = Sabbath 108 a). 

s'. The Sadducees, who stood upon their priestly 
dignity and ancient prerogatives, rejected the ar¬ 
tificial mode of amalgamating the distances pITy 
pDVTjn) introduced by the Pharisees to. enable the 
members of their order to walk beyond the Sab¬ 
bath day’s journey without infringing on the sanc¬ 
tity of the day, so as to join the social meal which 
was instituted in imitation of the priestly social 
repast [Pharisees ; Sabbath Day’s Journey]. 

vi. As priests, the Sadducees were not subject 
to the stringent Sabbatical laws, and could there¬ 
fore enjoy their meals comfortably, inasmuch as 
they regarded the work requisite for their prepara¬ 
tion as part of their sacerdotal duties, which set 
aside the Sabbatic regulations; whereas upon 
the people they imposed the most rigorous observ¬ 
ance. 1 hus, in accordance with Exod. xxv. 3, 
they insisted that lights must not be kindled on 
Sabbath eve, and that the supper should be eaten 
in the dark {Sabbath, 55 b J Rashi on Tosephta in 
Sabbath , ibid. ; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chczaka , 
Hilchoth Sabbath , vi. I ; Tanchuma, cap. lviii.) ; 
they prohibited the eating of any food which was 
either kept warm since the preparation day (my 
rQty), or was warmed on the Sabbath {Responses 
of the Gaomm , called Shaare Teshuba , No. xxxiv.), 
and forbade connubial intercourse, because of the 
exertion connected therewith, and of its not being 
holy work, according to Exod. xix. 10, 15 (comp. 
Baba Kama , 82 a). 

vii. The Sadducees, who, as the priestly party, 
regarded the temple treasury as their own, de¬ 
manded that the daily morning and evening sacri¬ 
fices should be procured from the private and 
voluntary gifts of each individual, basing their 
opinion upon the expression of the law (Num. 
xxviii. 4) ; whilst the Pharisees, on the other hand, 
also basing their opinion upon the letter of the law 
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(ibid, xxviii. 2), and wishing to protect the interests 
of the people, maintained that the sacrifices were 
national, and that they ought to be procured with 
the money of the temple treasury. Accordingly 
the Pharisees ordered a special temple tax, which 
was collected every spring, and deposited in three 
distinct boxes in the temple treasury, on which 
was indicated that the money therein contained was 
destined for the sacrifices for all Israel. The re¬ 
quired money was taken out of the boxes three 
times a year—on the three great festivals, i. e. on 
the feast of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. 
From the first box it was taken with the announce¬ 
ment that it was ‘ in the name of the whole land of 
Israel from the second with the express declara¬ 
tion, ‘in the name of its surrounding cities;’ and 
from the third ‘ in the name of Babylon, in the 
name of Media, and in the name of the distant 
countries generally;’ so that all the Israelites, in¬ 
cluding even those who did not contribute to this 
tax, were represented in this daily sacrifice (Sheka¬ 
lim, iii. 1-3 ; Maimonides, Shekalim). So hotly 
was this point contested between them that it 
lasted eight days (Nissan 1-8, year not mentioned), 
and that the Pharisees, to mark their victory over 
the Sadducees, appointed these eight days half 
festivals, during which no mourning should take 
place (Menachoth, 65 a). 

z>iiu Regarding the sacrifices as their own, or as 
belongingto their priestly party, the Sadducees main¬ 
tained that the priests might eat of the meat-offerings 
which were connected with the free-will animal 
sacrifices (Num. xv. 2, etc.) ; whilst the Pharisees 
maintained that they must be burned on the altar, 
and carried their opinion into a law, for which 
reason they again instituted a half festival in com¬ 
memoration of their victory. 

ix. Taking the expression rQOT rPTOD (Lev. 
xxiii. 11, 15, 16) literally, the Sadducees maintained 
that the Omer ought to be offered on the first day 
following the weekly Sabbath, so that the feast of 
Pentecost is always to be on the first day of the 
week (Mishna, Menachoth , x. 3 ; Gemara on the 
Mishna , 6s a ; Megillath Taanith , cap. i. 1) 
[Pentecost]. 

x. The Sadducees rejected the old custom of 
pouring water on the altar every day at the morn¬ 
ing sacrifice during the Feast of Tabernacles (‘JlD'O 
D'Dri); and so opposed were they to this cere¬ 
mony, that it became the cause of separation be¬ 
tween the Sadducean king Alexander Jannai and 
the Pharisees ( Succa , 48 b, with Joseph. Anliq. 
xiii. 13. 5 ; Graelz, Geschichte der Jttden. vol. iii. 
p.473, 2d ed.) 

xi. They also objected to the procession of the 
people round the altar holding willow branches in 
their hands, on the Feast of Tabernacles (Joma, 
43 b [Tabernacles, Feast of]. 

xii. They maintained that the incense which 
the high-priest was to carry into the Iloly of 
Plolies on the Great Day of Atonement ought 
to be kindled outside, and thus to be carried into 
the sanctuary ; because they deemed it impro¬ 
per to do work in the presence of the Lord, and 
because it was. more in accordance with the 
words msun by n*ax pyn ^ (Lev. xvi. 2), 
which they interpreted to mean ‘ only in the 
cloud (i.e. rising off the burning incense), will I 
be seen on the cover;' the cloud thus arising 
from the burning incense was to conceal the mani¬ 
fested Deity, whereas, if the high-priest were to 


enter before this cloud begins to ascend, he would 
see' God and die. The Pharisees considered this 
as violating the express command of the text, 
which plainly requires that the frankincense should 
be put on the burning coals in the Ploly of Holies. 
So particular were they about it, that they exacted 
an oath from the high-priest, before the Day of 
Atonement, to perform everything in strict ac¬ 
cordance with their enactments (Siphra, Pericope 
JT 1 D ‘HriN, cap. iii.; Jerusalem Joma , i. 5 ; Baby¬ 
lon Join a, 19 b, 53 a). 

xiii. Though admitting that Exod. xiii. 6 en¬ 
joins phylacteries, the Sadducees rejected the 
Pharisaic regulations about the making and weaving 
of them (Sanhedrin, 88 b ; Maimonides, lad Ha- 
Chezaka , Hilchoth Tephillin , iv. 3 [Phylacteries]). 

xiv. Based upon the law that a lying-in woman 
is not to touch holy things nor to go into the 
temple during the thirty-three days following the 
first seven days after the birth of a boy, and dur¬ 
ing the sixty-six days following the first fourteen 
days after the birth of a girl (Lev. xii. 2-8) ; the 
Sadducees maintained that this law excludes the 
woman from the enjoyment of her connubial rights 
all these days; whilst the Pharisees, who always 
endeavoured to relieve the people as much as pos¬ 
sible from the burden of the law, did not transfer 
the holiness of the things and of the temple to the 
persons, thus granting to the wife and to the hus¬ 
band the enjoyment of their rights. Hence, whilst 
they held every other appearance of blood in the 
woman as defiling, they regarded it in this in¬ 
stance as the effects of the birth, and as pure blood 
(milLD ' 127 ). It is for this reason that the H in 
rnnD (Lev. xii. 4, 5) has not the Mappik , thus 
denoting pure blood, as the present Massoretic text 
is the Pharisaic text, and that the rendering of it 
in the A. V. by ‘the blood of her purifying? though 
agreeing with the Sadducean text, which is un¬ 
doubtedly the original one, is at variance with the 
texlus receptus (comp. Geiger, He-Chaluz , v. 29 ; 
vi. 28, ff. ; Jiidische Zeiischrift, i. 51, ii. 27, etc.) 

It must not, however, be concluded that these 
are the only distinctive features of the Sadducees, 
although not many more are mentioned by their 
opponents the Pharisees. 

3. Origin and development of the Sadducees.— 
The oldest record pretending to describe the origin 
of this sect (jnj ' 2.71 JYOK) is the commentary of 
Rabbi Nathan on the tractate of the Mishna, en¬ 
titled A both (7)2$) = the moral Sayings of the An¬ 
cient Fathers . I11 this commentary on the saying of 
Antigonus of Soho, B.c. 200-170 [Education], 
* Be not like servants who serve their master for the 
sake of receiving wages, but be like servants who 
serve their master without expecting to receive 
wages, and let the fear of the Lord be upon you’ 
(Mishna, Aboth, i. 3), Rabbi Nathan* remarks 

* This Rabbi Nathan or Nathan Ha-Babli, as 
he is called in the Talmud, because he was a native 
of Meshan in Babylon (Baba Bathra , 73 a )> was 
one of the most distinguished Mishnaic doctors. In 
consequence of his high birth, as his father was the 
Prince of the Captivity in Babylon, and his mar¬ 
vellous knowledge of the law, both divine and 
human, which he acquired as student in the coun¬ 
try of his adoption, he was created vicar of the 
patriarch Simon II. b. Gamaliel II., A.D. 140-163, 
or president of the tribunal (P*l JV 2 [Educa¬ 
tion]). He is frequently quoted in the Talmud 
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as follows : { Antigonus of Soho had two disciples 
who propounded his maxim ; they taught it to their 
disciples, and their disciples again taught it to their 
disciples. Whereupon they began to examine it 
after them, and said, What did our fathers purport 
to teach by this maxim ? Is the labourer to work 
all day and not receive his wages in the evening ? 
Surely, if our fathers had known that there is 
another world, and believed in a resurrection of the 
dead, they would not have spoken thus. . They 
then separated themselves from the law, and two 
sects arose from them, the Zadokites [=Sadducees] 
and the Boethusians. The Zadokites are called 
after Zadok, and the Boethusians after Boethus. 
They used vessels of silver and vessels of gold all 
their days, not because they were proud, but be¬ 
cause the Sadducees said that the Pharisees had a 
tradition that they are to afflict themselves in this 
world, and yet they have nothing in the world to 


as a profound scholar of the law (. Horajoth , 13 b ; 
Baba Kama, 23 a ; Baba Mezia , 117 b), and has 
materially contributed to the compilation of the 
Mishna , as he himself compiled a Mishna , which 
is quoted by the name of Mishnath de Rabbi Na¬ 
than (jnj *01*1 D^D), and which Rabbi Jehudah 
the holy used for the redaction of the present 
Mishna. Besides this Corpus Juris , which the 
present recension of the Mishna caused to be lost, 
the two following works are ascribed to Rabbi 
Nathan :— i. The above-mentionkl commentary on 
the sayings of the ancient fathers (j Ti 2 ‘OTl JTDN), 
which is incorporated in the editions of the Talmud 
after Tractate Shebuoth ; it has also been published 
separately, with two excellent commentaries, Wilna 
1833, translated into Latin, with notes, by Francis 
Taylor, London 1654, but in its present form contains 
later interpolations; and ii. A work of mathematical 
import, entitled, Forty-nine Rules (y£/T)*l 
DHD), which Geiger thinks was written by a later 
author of the same name (comp. Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden , p. 108, ff., Berlin 
1832; Fiirst, Kullur-und Literaturgeschichte der 
Juden in Asien , p. 16, ff., Leipzig 1849 ; Geiger, 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, vol. vi. p. 17, ff., 
Leipzig 1847 ; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 2032-4 ; Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, vol. iii. p. 19, etc.) The state¬ 
ment of the Hon. Edward T. B. Twisleton, the 
writer of the article ‘ Sadducees’ in Smith’s Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible , that * the age in which this Rabbi 
Nathan lived is uncertain (Bartolocci, Bibliotheca 
Magna Rabbinica , vol. iii. p. 770), and that the 
earliest mention of him is in a well-known Rab¬ 
binical dictionary called the Aruch , which was 
completed about the year 1105 a.d.,’ will appear 
extraordinary in the face of the description given 
in the Talmud of this famous Rabbi. It is thecom- 
mentary on A both which is not mentioned in the 
Talmud ; but even this work is cited by Nissim 
b. Jacob, who flourished 1030, as the production of 
Rabbi Nathan (comp. Schorr, in Geiger’s Wissen- 
schaflliche Zeitschrift, vol. v. p. 440, Leipzig 1844), 
so that nearly a century before R. Nathan’s Aruch 
appeared, the A both of Rabbi Nathan was known 
and quoted. Besides the story about the heretical 
leaders Zadok and Boethus, the disciples of Anti¬ 
gonus of Soho, recorded in the Aboth of Rabbi 
Nathan, as we have seen, is quoted as history by 
Saadia Gaon nearly two centuries before the 
Aruch. 


come’ ( Aboth de Rabbi Nathan , cap. v.) That 
Zadok and Boethus were contemporaries of Anti¬ 
gonus of Soho, that they opposed the doctrines of 
the sages, and that the sages ordained laws to 
obviate the cavils of their opponents, is also declared 
by Saadia Gaon, 892-942 a.d. [Saadia Gaon]. 
Thus Isaac Israeli tells us : ‘ Saadia says, the con¬ 
temporaries and the tribunal of Antigonus of Sgho 
ordained it as a law, that the beginning of the 
month is to be determined by the appearance of 
the new moon [Hillel II.], to do away with the 
cavils of Zadok and Boethus, who disputed against 
the sages about the fixing of the new moon’ (Jesod 
Olavi, iv. 6, p. 9 ed. Berlin 1848). Similar in im¬ 
port to Rabbi Nathan’s statement on Aboth i. 3 is 
the remark of Maimonides (1135-1204, a.d.) on 
the same passage : £ Antigonus,’ says this great 
authority, * had two disciples, one named Zadok 
and the other Boethus, who when they heard this 
sage propound this maxim, left him, saying one to 
the other, the Rabbi distinctly declares that there 
is neither a future state of reward and punishment 
nor any hope for man, because they misunderstood 
his maxim. Whereupon they strengthened each 
other’s hands, separated themselves from the con¬ 
gregation, and left the observance of the law ; when 
one sect followed the one, and another sect fol¬ 
lowed the other, whom the sages respectively called 
the Zadokites and the Boethusians’ ( Comment . on 
Aboth , i. 3). It must be added, that the greatest 
Jewish authorities since the 9th century of the 
Christian era have regarded Zadok and Boethus as 
the heretical leaders who originated two sects. 
Modern critics, however, reject this current account 
of the origin of the Sadducees from Zadok and 
Boethus, the disciples of Antigonus of Soho, as 
unhistorical; because — i. It is not mentioned 
either in Josephus, the Mishna, or the Talmud ; ii. 
The original account of R. Nathan neither says 
that Zadok and Boethus themselves misunder¬ 
stood Antigonus’ maxim, nor that they were the 
chiefs of these sects, but that their disciples misin¬ 
terpreted the import of the maxim, and separated 
themselves from the congregation ; and iii. It is 
illogical to suppose that the disciples of Zadok, 
who according to R. Nathan’s account did not 
misunderstand Antigonus, but simply continued to 
propound his master maxim, would call themselves 
or be called Zadokites=Sadducees, and not Anti- 
gonites, seeing that the maxim belongs to Anti¬ 
gonus and not to Zadok. The second and third 
reasons, however, are of little value, since the pre¬ 
sent text of Rabbi Nathan’s Aboth is obscure, and 
since Saadia Gaon, the Aruch, Maimonides, and 
all the ancient Jewish authorities who lived cen¬ 
turies ago, and who had better means of procuring 
correct codices, understood the passage to mean, 
and also derived it from independent sources, that 
Zadok and Boethus themselves misunderstood their 
master Antigonus, and that they were the origina¬ 
tors of the sects. It is the first reason which, 
coupled with the fact that the oldest records are 
perfectly silent about Zadok and Boethus* as dis- 


* When Ewald declares that, ‘ die Rabbinen 
reden viel von Him [i.e. Boethus], (comp. Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, iv. 314, note), we can only say 
that we are at a loss to know where to find this 
information, since, with the exception of the pas¬ 
sage in the Aboth of Rabbi Nathan, the ancient 
Jewish records say nothing about this Boethus. 
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ciples of Antigonus, goes far to show that the 
passage in the Aboth of Rabbi Nathan , like many 
other pieces in the same work, is by a later hand, 
and that its author, who most probably flourished 
towards the end of the 7th century, though pos¬ 
sessing the right information that the Zadokites 
and Boethusians were the followers of Zadok and 
Boethus, misstated the fact by making these two 
chiefs, who lived at different times, contemporaries, 
and by describing them as disciples of Antigonus. 
This mistake is all the more natural since the real 
and essential differences between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees actually began to develop them¬ 
selves in the time of Antigonus, and it is not at all 
improbable, that though the Sadducees, as we shall 
presently see, derived their early sentiments and 
distinctive name from a much older leader named 
Zadok, a distinguished descendant of that leader, 
bearing the same name, may have lived in the time 
of Antigonus, and may have contributed greatly to 
the final separation of the Sadducees from the 
Pharisees. 

We have seen from their tenets and practices 
that the Sadducees were the ancient priestly aris¬ 
tocracy, and that they persisted in maintaining 
their conservative notions, as well as in retaining 
their pristine prerogatives, against the voice of the 
people. It is therefore natural, in tracing their 
origin, to look for a leader among the priests 
themselves, as their strong conservative sentiments 
would, as a matter of course, make them centre 
around a representative and a name of their own 
caste celebrated in the records of the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. Such a chief, answering all the condi¬ 
tions required, we find, as Geiger has elabo¬ 
rately shown it, in the eminent priest Zadok, the 
tenth in descent from the high-priest Aaron, who 
declared for the succession of Solomon to the 
throne when Abiathar took the part of Adonijah 
(1 Kings i. 32-45), and whose line of descendants, 
or ‘ house’ as it is termed in the Bible, henceforth 
retained a pre-eminence in the future history of 
the Jewish people. Thus when Hezekiah put a 
question to the priests and Levites generally, the 
answer was given by Azariah, * the chief priest 
of the house of Zadok’ (2 Chron. xxxi. 10); and 
Ezekiel, in his prophetic vision of the future temple, 
pre-eminently distinguishes ‘the sons of Zadok,’ 
and ‘the priests and the Levites of the seed of 
Zadok,’ as the faithful guardians of the Lord’s 
sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray 
(Ezek. xl. 46; xliii. 19; xliv. 15; xlviii. Ji). 
When the Jews returned from the Babylonish 
captivity, this sacerdotal aristocracy, and especially 
the ‘priests of the seed of Zadok,’ the ‘sons of 
Zadok,’ or which comes to the same thing ‘the 
Zadokites’ = Sadducees, naturally continued to 
form the centre of the newly-formed state, and 
to be the time-honoured guardians both of God’s 
sacred heritage and their holy religion. The 
higli-priests were also the chief functionaries of 
state. Their maxim, however, that statecraft 
and ingenuity are to be employed in political 
transactions with foreign nations, as well as the 
conduct of the chiefs among this sacerdotal 
aristocracy based upon this maxim, threatened 
to destroy both the nationality and the religion of 
the Jews. Hellenism—which gradually found its 
way' into Judaea after its occupation by Alex¬ 
ander the Great—Grecian sports, and political 
alliances with the heathen, were advocated by the 


highest of the land, and openly espoused by mul¬ 
titudes (I Maccab. i. 11 -15). The very liigh-priest, 
who hitherto was the centre of religion, did all he 
could to denationalise the people of his charge 
(2 Maccab. iv. 1-19). The people, who saw their 
sanctuary ravished by the Syrians whilst their 
aristocracy were engaged in their ruinous state¬ 
craft, became embittered against both the foreigners 
abroad and the rulers at home. We cannot do 
better than continue the description of the Saddu¬ 
cees in the powerful words of Geiger : ‘ It was 
then that a pliable priestly family made itself the 
hand and the mouthpiece of this discontent ; it 
conquered and crushed the foreign sway, over¬ 
threw the governing families at home, and assumed 
the pre-eminence. But the aristocracy soon sur¬ 
rounded the new sun of the Maccabees, and the Za¬ 
dokites, who themselves had hitherto been the sun, 
now became its satellites, as Sadducees. 1 he party 
struggle increased with continued success to the 
Pharisees. The internal struggles, however, made 
the interference of the Romans easy, and paved 
the way of the keenly ambitious Herod to the 
throne. He was neither a priest nor a born 
Israelite ; but, like all upstarts, he was anxious to 
ally himself with the ancient aristocracy. His 
connection with Mariamne supported a Maccabasan 
family in the court itself, which, in opposition there¬ 
unto, had popular sympathies, because it had its root 
among the people, in consequence of its celebrated 
past. Hence the eternal court intrigues, and the 
consequent brutalities. It was for this reason that 
Herod sought for another alliance with the sacer¬ 
dotal aristocracy, which should both legitimatise 
him and be his faithful followers, and which he, 
on his part, would raise, by being connected with 
the sovereign. For this purpose he selected the 
family of Boethus, a sacerdotal family to whom 
the functions of the high-priesthood did not belong. 
He married the daughter of Simon Boethus, 
whom he made high-priest. Thus was a new high 
aristocracy created, which, being of ancient aristo¬ 
cratic blood, was blended with the high aristocracy, 
but which nevertheless owed its elevation to the 
sovereign, and was allied to his house. T. hese 
were the Boethusians. Their double character, 
being both upstarts, and yet claiming to be ancient 
aristocracy, enhanced their arrogance ’ (Judische 
Zeitschrift , ii. 34, ff.) They are the Herodians, 
and for this reason are alternately called Herodians 
and Sadducees in the N. T. (Matt. xvi. 6 with 
Markviii. 15). Thus we are told that the Phari¬ 
sees took counsel with the Herodians— i.e. with 
the Boethusian branch of the Sadducees—how they 
might destroy Jesus (Mark iii. 6), as these Hero¬ 
dians, from their alliance with the reigning dynasty, 
had the temporal power for their aid. Again, in 
Mark xi. 27, xii. 13, it is stated that the chief 
priests, the scribes, and the elders, sent unto Jesus 
certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians to 
catch him in his words, and after they had con¬ 
jointly put to him the question about the tribute- 
money (14-17), each of the representatives of 
the two sects —u <?. of the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees—tried to entrap him with questions 
in harmony with their sectarian tenets. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Sadducean portion of the deputation, 
which are called in ver. 13 Herodians, and in ver. 
19 Sadducees, came forward first and asked him 
the question about the seven brothers, which bore 
upon the Sadducean doctrine of the resurrection 
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and the Levirate law (19-27). When they were 
silenced, one of the scribes— i.e. of the Pharisaic 
portion of the deputation who was pleased with 
the manner in which Jesus put down the cavils of 
the Herodians—came forward and tried to entangle 
our Saviour with a question from a Pharisaic point 
of view (28-37). The reason why our Saviour, 
who so frequently rebuked the extravagances of 
some of the Pharisees, did not expose the doctrines 
of the Sadducees is, that at his advent their tenets 
had been thoroughly refuted by their opponents the 
Pharisees, and that although, through their alliance 
with the court, they wielded the temporal arm 
(Acts v. 17), they exercised no religious influence 
whatever upon the mass of the Jewish people, with 
whom the Pharisees were all in all (Joseph. Antiq. 
xiik 10. 5). But even their political influence soon 
ceased, for with the destruction of the Jewish state 
by the Romans the Sadducees lost their temporal 
significance; and though their doctrines continued 
to be held by a small fraction of the dispersed Jews, 
yet they were deemed of so little influence that 
Jehudah the Holy (163-193), in his redaction of 
the Mishna, only rarely and sparingly takes notice 
of the different opinions upon the various Jewish 
enactments held by the Sadducees and the Boethu- 
sians. It is for this reason that the Sadducees are 
also mentioned so little in the Talmud and the 
Midrashim, and that their origin was forgotten in 
the 7th century, when the above-quoted passage 
relating to their rise was introduced into the Abotk 
of Rabbi Nathan. 

4. Modern Sadducees or the Karaites. —Without 
religious influence upon the mass of the Jewish 
people, and without any political power to protect 
their spiritual weakness, the handful of Sadducees 
continued to struggleon from the destruction of the 
second temple to the rise of Islamism, when a new 
era of resuscitation began for their tenets. The 
youthful Islam, which allied itself to science, 
breathed a reviving spirit upon Judaism, of which 
dying Sadduceeism had more than a double share. 
In addition to the fact that an oppressed sect na¬ 
turally seizes any new tendency whereby it can be 
resuscitated, Sadduceeism—being free from the 
trammels of the traditional ordinances, as well as 
from the mass of artificial explanations, having had 
no share in the hazardous decisions passed by the 
Pharisees in the gloomy centuries which intervened 
between the rise of Christianity and Mohammedan¬ 
ism, and possessing only the Hebrew Scriptures as 
their religious code and classical literature—could 
more easily be penetrated by science than Phari¬ 
saism with its prodigious accumulation of authorita¬ 
tive works. And the learned and renowned Anan 
b. David, who rejected the traditions of the fathers, 
or in other words who was a Sadducee, duly 
availed himself of these auspicious circumstances 
about A. d. 760. 

z. Rise of Karaism. —Though the exact time 
when Anan b. David, the renowned founder of 
Karaism, was born, cannot now be ascertained, 
yet we know that in a.d. 761 or 762 he was old 
enough to become the prince of the captivity or 
patriarch, to which he was the legitimate successor, 
as. his uncle Solom, who held this dignity, died 
childless ; and that the brothers R. Jehudai the 
Blind, who was at that time Gaon of Sora, and 
R. Dudai, Gaon of Pumbadita, prevented him from 
obtaining the patriarchate, because he, like many 
other representatives of the ancient Sadducees, re¬ 


jected the traditions of the fathers, and elected his 
brother in his stead. As Anan was not singular 
in his theological views, those who sympathised 
with him, and could not see the truth of Pharisaic 
or Rabbinical Judaism, when they saw that he suf¬ 
fered for conscience sake, gathered round him as 
the legitimate prince and as the powerful champion 
of their principles. Having been compelled by the 
Rabbinical party, who had great influence with the 
caliph Abugafar el-Almanzor, to quit Babylon, he 
repaired co Jerusalem, where he was followed by 
his children and his influential friends, some of 
whom were members of the Gaonim college, and 
where he founded a synagogue, which continued 
till the first invasion of the Holy City by the Cru¬ 
saders. The Pharisaic Jews formally excommuni¬ 
cated Anan and his party, whilst Anan, on the 
other hand, prohibited his followers from inter¬ 
marrying with the Rabbinists, taking any meals 
with them, visiting their synagogues, or having 
any intercourse with them. Thus originated the 
separation between the Karaites, or the successors 
of the Sadducees, and the Rabbinical or Pharisaic 
Jews. 

ii. Tenets and practices of the Karaites. —The 
doctrines of the Karaites are, with few exceptions, 
the same as those of the Sadducees. 

a. Like his predecessors the Sadducees, Anan 
propounded the principle of worldly policy with the 
surrounding nations. Plence he regarded the 
founders of both Christianity and Mohammedanism 
as divinely commissioned. Christ, he said, whis a 
true prophet for the Gentiles, and a wise teacher 
of the Jews; he proclaimed the revealed law to 
the heathen, and endeavoured to remove from the 
Scriptures the obscuring mass of human ordinances 
and vain traditions which the scribes and the Phari¬ 
sees palmed thereupon, but which the Jews in their 
blindness did not understand. Mohammed, again, 
had a divine mission to the Arabs to destroy‘their 
idols, and teach them the existence of one true 
God and to worship him only. The Koran, there¬ 
fore, is the inspired book for the Islamites, but 
does not set aside the Jewish law for the Jews (De 
vSacy, Chresto?jiathie Arabe , i. 326 ; Wolf, Biblio¬ 
theca Hebrcea , iv. 1086). These doctrines Anan 
propounded in a small work entitled Fadhalkah — 
1. e. Summary of Doctrines —which is now lost 
(comp. Munk, in Jost’s Annalen, 1846, p. 76). 

b. The rejection of the oral law and the Phari¬ 
saic enactments which constituted the vital differ¬ 
ence between the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
was thoroughly espoused by Anan, and is the car¬ 
dinal doctrine of the Karaites to the present day. 
His distinguishing tenet was, ‘ Search the Scriptures 
thoroughly (TBP Krpnifcc 1B*an), thus making 
literal teaching of the Bible the only infallible 
source and test of religious truth and observance. 
It is from this important principle that these mo¬ 
dern Sadducees derive their honourable appella¬ 
tion, Karaites or Karaim (D'fcDp) = Scripturalists, 

or Bene Mikra (fcOp£ \n), Baale Mikra 

Followers of the Bible, in contradistinction 
to the Bene Mishna ’Ol), Baale Ha-Kabbala 

(rfapn ^jn), thefollowers of the oral law , which, 
as we have seen, was also the name of the Saddu¬ 
cees in olden times.* In their rejecting tradition, 

* The first Karaites also called themselves 
Ananites (Q^D]/), or followers of Anan, out of re- 
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however, the Karaites, like their predecessors the 
Saclducees, do not discard every ancestral observ¬ 
ance. Anan, their founder, simply refused to 
regard the expositions and decisions of the Phari¬ 
sees or Rabbins as final, and as precluding private 
and individual examination of the simple meaning 
of Holy Writ according to the laws of grammar 
and exegesis. lie only claimed for himself and 
his followers the liberty which the older Mishna- 
doctors exercised prior to these traditional enact¬ 
ments, of ascertaining logically what is the mind 
of the spirit. Hence the remark of Japheth, the 
Karaite Biblical expositor [Japheth] : 4 The mode 
of interpretation pursued by the Mishna-doctors is 
that adopted by Anan, Benjamin Nahavendi, and 
other opponents of the Rabbinists, who wrote 
works on the laws (DIVD 'HSD), wherein every 
one of them propounded his views and supported 
them by arguments demonstrating the correctness 
of his opinions, which peradventure may be right 
or wrong’ (Pinsker, Lickutc Kadmoniot , 20, 21). 
Hence, too, Anan adopted R. IshmaePs thirteen 
exegetical rules [Ishmael b. Elisa] in his expo¬ 
sition of the Bible. These principles he embodied 
in his commentary on the Pentateuch, which, 
though quoted by many early Karaite writers, and 
even as late as Ibn Ezra, who cites the Introduc¬ 
tion to his Comment, on Pentateuch , has not as yet 
come to light. 

c. The Sadducean restriction of the Levirate law 
to cases of betrothal (HDH^) continued to be the 
law of the early Karaites. Thus Benjamin b. 
Moses Nahavendi (flour. 800-810 A. d.) distinctly 
declares that 4 if the woman is actually the wife of 
the man, and he dies without issue, she is for ever 
interdicted to the Levir; still some member of the 

family is to act as Gael and marry her in 

order to preserve the name of the deceased in his 
possession’ (comp. Ibn Ezra on Deut. xxv. 5; 
Geiger, in He-Chaim , vi. 26, ff.; Jiidische Zeit- 
schrift , i. 34, ff.) 

d. The Karaites also espoused the literal carry¬ 
ing out of the right of retaliation , which was held 
by the Sadducees. The controversy between the 
celebrated Karaite Ibn Sitta and Saadia Gaon upon 
this point is given by Ibn Ezra in his Comment, on 
Exod. xxi. 23, 24. 

e. The Karaite also held to the Sadducean law 
of inheritance (Fiirst, Karaerthum, i. 54). 

f The rigid interpretation of the injunction in 
Lev. xi. 39, 40, maintained by the Sadducees, 
which extends the defilement of a carcase to the 
skin and all its parts, is also defended by the Kara¬ 
ites. Thus Elias, in his Adereth (cap. i. fol. 70 
d), distinctly says, 4 The skin defiles, since it is a 
part of the carcase, but the followers of tradition 
[/. e. the Rabbinic or Pharisaic Jews] maintain 
that it does not defile because they do not call it 
the carcase’ (Geiger, in the Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenldndischen Gesellschaft , vol. xvi. p. 725 ; 
Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot , p. 83, ff.) 

g. Like the Sadducees of old, the Karaites re¬ 
ject the artificial mode of amalgamating the dis¬ 
tances (pDirUD HITy), introduced by the Pharisees 
to remove from the people the rigorous and in¬ 
convenient Sabbatical laws. Thus they interpret 


verence for their founder. This name, however, 
was afterwards entirely superseded by the appella¬ 
tion now in vogue. 


Exod. xvi. 29, that a man is not to move about on 
the Sabbath more than 2000 yards within the city 
and its precincts, and that only when the city is 
inhabited by Jews ; and in case the majority of the 
inhabitants are not Israelites, he is not to quit the 
house at all except to go to the synagogue (Adereth 
Elijahu , 29 c ; Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift , ii. 27 ; 
Fiirst, Karaerthum , i. 51). 

h. The Karaites also defend all the other rigor¬ 
ous enactments of the Sadducees respecting the 
observance of the Sabbath. Thus they will allow 
no lights to be kindled for the Sabbath eve, but 
sit in darkness ; nor any food to be eaten, the cook¬ 
ing or warming of which, though begun on the 
preparation-day, continues on the Sabbath, rigidly 
interpreting the injunction in Exod. xxxv. 3 (Adereth 
Elijahu, 31 b; Ibn Ezra, Comment, on Exod. 
xxxv. 3); nor connubial intercourse, partly because 
it is contrary to the principle of rest, and partly 
because it is deemed contrary to the holiness of 
the day (Adereth Elijahu , 28 b ; Ibn Ezra, Com¬ 
ment. on Exod. xxxiv. 21) ; nor will they permit a 
child to be circumcised if the eighth day happens 
to be the Sabbath (Adej'eth Elijahu , 26 a; Levi 
b. Japheth in Pinker’s Lickute Kadmoniot , Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 90). 

i. Like the Sadducees of old, the Karaites maim 

tain that the paschal animal was to be slain on the 
last quarter of the fourteenth of Nisan, taking the 
phrase □'’IHJjn p2, between the two evenings (Exod. 
xii. 6 ; Lev. xxiii. 5), to denote the space between 
the setting of the sun and the moment when the 
stars become visible [Passover] ; and that the 
orner is to be offered on the first day following the 
weekly Sabbath, so that the feast of Pentecost is 
always to be on the first day of the week, taking 
the expression mTOD (Lev. xxiii. 11, 15, 

16) literally (Adereth Elijahu , 40 c-43 b [Pente¬ 
cost]). 

k. Like the Sadducees, the Karaites reject the 
Pharisaic regulations about the phylacteries ; nay, 
in this they go beyond their progenitors in doc¬ 
trine, for they discard the phylacteries altogether, 
and interpret Exod. xiii. 6 metaphorically. 

/. Like the Sadducees, the Karaites interpret 
rigidly the injunction about lying-in women (Lev. 
xii. 2-3), extending their impurity and keeping 
aloof from their husbands to the whole period of 
thirty-three days, in addition to the first seven days 
after the birth of a boy, and of sixty-six days in 
addition to the first fourteen days after the birth of 
a girl. 

From this comparison, it will be seen that, with 
the exception of the doctrine of the resurrection 
and future rewards and punishments, the tenets of 
the Karaites, collected and systematised by Anan 
in 760 A.D., and elaborated by his distinguished 
followers, Benjamin Nahavendi and others, are the 
tenets of the ancient Sadducees. Indeed, their 
identity was acknowledged from the beginning. 
Thus Saadia Gaon, who wrote against Anan, dis¬ 
tinctly declares, in his description of the first or¬ 
ganisation of the Karaites, 4 that about this time 
Anan and all the godless and unbelieving who 
were still left of the horde of Zadok and Boethus 

n e\x bi Kin pj> iopn: njjn mixa) 
npi^noa pinrrn Din’ai pins numo D'-inun 

were fired with jealousy, and secretly con¬ 
cocted a schism’ (Pinsker, Lickute Kad?noniot, 
Appendix, p. 103). Whilst Jacob b. Joseph 
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Kirkisani, who records the opinions of older 
writers, speaks of the two sects as identical. 

‘ Know therefore,’ says he (ITOS^ DS 'D JTI 

Dm nnvjo D’mn ti w nun nun 
om nts^nna D'&npn ti d'sstim own 

D'pTO DW»n), ‘ that there was a division during 
the second temple, and that the Rabbinists, who 
are known by the name Pharisees, prevailed, whilst 
the Karaites, who are known by the name Saddu- 
cees, succumbed’ (Pinsker, ibid. p. 84). 

Hi, Influence of the Karaites on Biblical Litera¬ 
ture and Exegesis in fast days , and the present Con¬ 
dition of this Sect.— As the Karaites did not re¬ 
gard the folios containing the traditions of the 
Rabbins as authoritative expositions of the contents 
of the Bible, the study of the Plebrew Scriptures 
in their literal and grammatical sense became their 
chief object. Tire impulse which this fact gave 
to the prosecution of sound exegesis and philology 
can hardly be overrated. The Rabbinic Jews, 
seeing that their opponents the Karaites had made 
great progress in Biblical knowledge, and could 
wield the Scriptures as a most dangerous weapon 
against the traditions of the fathers, were driven in 
self-defence also to apply themselves to the study 
of the written word of God. Both parties were 
thereby greatly benefited. The Karaites, however, 
for a time remained masters of the field. It is 
beyond the scope and limits of this article to detail 
the changes and modifications which have been 
introduced into the tenets and practices of Karaism 
since its first organisation by Anan. Suffice it to 
say that this sect still exists and numbers about 
5000 or 6000 followers. About 1500 of them reside 
at Djufut Kale, about 800 at Eupatoria, 200 at 
Odessa, about 30 in Theodotia. Some of them are 
to be found in Wilna and other parts of Lithuania, 
and in Taganrog and Cherson. Out of Russia 
they are to be found in Galiqia, where they have 
synagogues under the protection of the Austrian 
government ; in Constantinople, where there are 
about 150 of them ; in Kahira. in Jerusalem, and in 
Syria. Everywhere their morality is unexception¬ 
able, their honesty and general probity in the 
transaction of business with their Jewish, Christian, 
and Mohammedan neighbours, are proverbial. No 
vice nor crime is known among them. 1 he records 
of the police in Russia show that no Karaite has 
been punished for an offence against the laws for 
four hundred years. Both the Russian and Aus¬ 
trian governments, as a reward for their high 
integrity and quiet industry, have conferred privi¬ 
leges and immunities upon the Karaites which are 
denied to the Rabbinical Jews, and sometimes even 
to their Christian fellow-subjects. 

5. Literature.— Owing to the complete triumph 
and general prevalence of Pharisaism, the literature 
of the Sadducees recording their principles, rise, 
progress, etc., is exceedingly meagre; and our 
chief information upon this sect is derived from the 
sources of their opponents— i.e. the Mislina, the 
Talmud, and the" Midrashim—which are both 
scanty and greatly distorted by party feeling. To 
supplement this deficiency we have the scattered 
notices of the Samaritans, which materially aid 
us in many points, since the Samaritans, like 
the Sadducees, adhered in matters of law to the 
pre-Pharisaic or Sadducean application thereof. 
Of still greater help is the more ample informa¬ 
tion we possess about the Karaites or the modern 


Sadducees. Of modern writers who have treated 
upon the Sadducees are to be mentioned Ewald, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel , vol. iv. p. 313-3:8, 
Gottingen 1852 ; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , vol. iii. pp. 359, 365, 382-388, Nord- 
bausen 1857 ; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden , pp. 
76-79, 454-463, 2d ed., Leipzig 1863; Jost, Ge¬ 
schichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten , vol. i. 
p. 216, etc., Leipzig 1857. No one, however, has 
done so much to elucidate the true character of 
the Sadducees, their position with regard to the 
Pharisees, their connection with the ancient Sama¬ 
ritans and the modern Karaites, as the learned 
Geiger, in his Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel , p. 100, etc., Breslau 1857. The results 
which this indefatigable scholar first communicated 
in the Urschrift he "followed up by further researches 
into divers points connected with the Sadducees : 
the additional information thus obtained he com¬ 
municated in the Jildische Zeitschrift, vol. i. p. 19, 
etc., Breslau 1862; vol. ii. p. II, etc., Breslau 1863; 
in the Zeitschrift der deiitschen morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft , vol. xvi. p. 714, etc., Leipzig 1862; 
and in the Hebrew Essays and Reviews entitled 
He-Chaluz , vol. v. p. 29, etc.; vol. vi. p. 13, etc., 
Breslau 1861. The great storehouse of Karaite 
literature is the Hebrew work published by Pinsker, 
entitled Lickute Kadmoniot , Vienna i860. This 
volume, which consists of two parts and a double 
pagination (viz., the text or Part One, extending 
from p. 1 to 234, and the appendix, or Part Two, 
embracing p. 1 to 228), has created a new era in 
the history of the Karaites or modern Sadduceeism. 
To this must be added Ftirst’s excellent Geschichte 
des Karcierthums , vol. i. Leipzig 1862, vol. ii. 
Leipzig 1865. Fiirst, whose history of this inter¬ 
esting sect is based upon Pinsker’s elaborate work, 
also gives in the first volume a sketch of the doc¬ 
trines and practices of the Sadducees, and like 
Geiger shows the intimate connection subsisting 
between the Sadducees and the Karaites.—C. D. G. 

SAFFRON. [Karcom.] 

SAIL. [Ship.] 

SAIT. [Zait.] 

SALAH (nf>& ci shoot; Sept, and N. T. 

2 ctXd), a son, or grandson, of Arphaxad (Gen. x. 
24; xi. 13 ; Luke iii. 35). 

SALAMIS {ZdXafsLs) , one of the chief cities of 
Cyprus on the south-east coast of the island, visited 
by Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary tour 
(Acts xiii. 5). It was afterwards called Constantia, 
and in still later times Famagusta [Cyprus]. 

SALATIIIEL ( 2 aXa 0 ri?X, answering to the 
Heb. asked of God), the father of 

Zerubbabel (Matt. i. 12; Luke iii. 27; comp. 
Ezra iii. 2; Nell, xiii I ; Flag. i. 12, 14; ii. 2). 
In the genealogy of our Lord given by Matthew he 
appears as the son of Jeconiah ; in that given by 
Luke he is the son of Neri. With Matthew ac¬ 
cords 1 Chron. iii. 17. It thus appears that in 
some sense Salathiel was reckoned the son both of 
Jeconiah and of Neri. There are two ways of ac¬ 
counting for this : either he was really the son of 
Jeconiah, and was counted for a son to Neri from 
having married his daughter ; or he was really the 
son of Neri, and was counted the son of Jeconiah 
from having.succeeded to him on the failure of the 
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line of descent from Solomon through him. The 
former is the more probable hypothesis ; the state¬ 
ment of both the Chronicler and St. Matthew lead¬ 
ing to the conclusion that Jeconiah was the real 
father of Salathiel, and there being no evidence of 
any failure of the line of descent in Jeconiah’s 
family through his having no sons, seeing he had 
not fewer than seven besides Salathiel. It has 
indeed been said that the * supposition that the son 
and heir of David and Solomon would be called 
the son of Neri, an obscure individual, because he 
had married Neri’s daughter, is too absurd to need 
refutation’ (Smith’s Diet . of the Bible, art. ‘Neri’). 
But this is said without reason. For—I. Though 
Neri may be an ‘ obscure individual’ to us, it by no 
means follows that he was so to his contempo¬ 
raries ; 2. He is not more obscure than Salathiel; 
we know as much of the one as of the other; 3. 
He was as much a descendant of David as was 
Jeconiah, so that his daughter would be a fitting 
match for Jeconiah’s son ; 4. Supposing Salathiel 
the son of Jeconiah married Neri’s daughter, he 
could not help being his legal son, and, if Neri had 
no other son, he would of course be reckoned in 
the genealogies as the son of Neri, however obscure 
the latter might have been. From all which it 
appears that the ‘ absurdity’ exists only in the 
fancy of the critic, and does not attach to the sup¬ 
position he criticises. —W. L. A. 

SALCAH and SALCHAH (rD$>D; 'E\ X a; 

ZtTKXcd ; Alex. SeX^a ; ’AtreXxa; Salecha ), an 
ancient city of Bashan, situated on its eastern bor¬ 
der. The territory which the Israelites took from 
the giant Og is described as embracing ‘ all Bashan 
unto Salchah’ (Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xiii. 11). This 
city appears to have been one of the old capitals 
of Og’s kingdom (Josh. xii. 5). A statement in 
I Chron. v. 11 appears to show that Salchah was 
upon the eastern confines of both Manasseh and 
Gad. In later Jewish history the name is never | 
mentioned, and the probability is that the city soon 
fell into the hands of the original inhabitants. 

There can be no doubt that Salcah is identical 

with the modern Sulkhad (j^h-Ls). The town 

occupies a strong and commanding position on a 
conical hill at the southern extremity of the range 
of Jebel Hatiran. On the summit stands the 
castle, a circular building of great size and strength, 
surrounded by a deep moat. The external walls 
are still tolerably perfect, and were evidently 
founded not later than the Roman age, though the 
upper portions are Saracenic. The sides of the 
cone immediately beneath the walls are steep and 
smooth, and are covered with light cinders and 
blocks of lava. The city occupies the lower slopes 
on the south, extending to the plain. A large 
number of the houses are still perfect, with their 
stone roofs and stone doors, though they have been 
long deserted. On the walls of the castle, and 
among the ruins, the writer saw Greek inscriptions 
bearing dates equivalent to A.D. 246 and 370; 
while an Arabic record on the walls of a large 
mosque showed that it was built in the year A. D. 
1224 ; and a minaret near it about four centuries 
later. The latter appeared to be the newest build¬ 
ing in the place. 

The country round Salcah is now without inha¬ 
bitants ; but traces of former industry and wealth, 
and of a dense population, are visible. The roads, 
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the fields, the terraces, the vineyards, and the fig 
orchards are there, but man is gone. The view 
from the summit of the castle of Salcah is one of 
the most remarkable for desolation in all Palestine 
(Porter, Damascus, ii. 171-187 ; Abulfed. Tab. 
Syr. p. 106).—J. L. P. 

SALEAM (D$&D), a species of locust, winged 

and esculent (Lev. xi. 22). The LXX. render by 
aTTOLKr], A. V. ‘ bald locust.’ A Chaldee root is 

given by Bochart, Djfo> 1 ° consume; but some 

prefer tracing the word to a rock, with much 
less probability. So little is known of this insect 
that it is impossible to identify it with any recorded 
species. Tychsen thinks that the Gryllus eversor 
of Asso is meant; but it is not certain what this 
is.—W. L. A. 

SALEM (D^b, peace; Sept. 'ZdXrjf), the ori¬ 
ginal name of Jerusalem (Gen. xiv. 18 ; Heb. 
vii. I, 2), and which continued to be used poeti¬ 
cally in later times (Ps. lxxvi. 2) [Jerusalem]. 

SALIM (ZaXetfi ; and Alex. ’ZaWel/f). In John 
iii. 23, the only passage of Scripture in which this 
name occurs, it is s<iid, ‘and John also was bap¬ 
tizing in iEnon, near to Salim, because there was 
much water there.’ Salim was manifestly a well- 
known place ; but its situation is not described, 
and sacred geographers are unable to fix it with 
any degree of certainty. The sacred narrative af¬ 
fords some little guidance. Christ was in Judaea 
(ver. 22), and the whole scope of the passage cer¬ 
tainly conveys the impression that John was near 
him, and consequently Salim was either in Judaea 
or close to its borders. 

This fact appears to render the statement of 
Eusebius and Jerome impossible. They locate 
Salim in the plain of the Jordan, eight miles south 
of Scythopolis ( 0 nomast . s.v. sEnon) ; and there, 
at the base of a little tell, are some ancient ruins 
beside a copious fountain. A wely, or tomb, near 
the ruins is called Sheikh Salim (Van de Velde, 
Travels, ii. 346 ; Robinson, B. R. iii. 333). 
There can be little doubt, notwithstanding the 
opinion of Robinson, that this is the Salim men¬ 
tioned by Eusebius ; yet, as it is nearly forty miles 
from the borders of Judtea, it cannot be that in 
which John was baptizing. 

There is a village called Salim in the plain of 
Mukhna, east of Nabulus, which is probably the 
Shalem of Gen. xxxiii. 18 ( Handbook, p. 340; 
B. R . ii. 279) ; but it is too far north to suit the 
gospel narrative ; and besides it cannot be said of 
it ‘ there is much water there.’ 

The theory of Dr. Barclay, though lightly re¬ 
garded by so high an authority as Mr. Grove 
(Smith’s Diet, of Bible, s.v.), is much more in 
accordance with the gospel narrative than either 
of the foregoing. He identifies Salim with Wady 
Selim, a wild ravine which runs down from Ana- 
thoth into Wady Farah ; and TEnon with a large 
fountain discovered by him in that ravine, which 
he describes in somewhat extravagant terms ( City 
of the Great King, pp. 558, seq.) This place is in 
Judaea, about six miles north-east of Jerusalem; 
and may be the place where John was baptizing. 
According to Dr. Barclay’s description it can truly 
be said of this valley, ‘ there are many waters 
(i/Sara 7roXXa) there.’—J. L. P. 

3B 
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SALLONIM. [Sillon.] 

SALMON clothed; Sept, and N. T. 

the father of Boaz (Rutliiv. 21; Matt. i. 
4, 5; Luke iii. 32), elsewhere called Salmah, 

(Ruth iv. 20), and (1 Chron. ii. 11). 

SALMON or ZALMON, prop. Tsalmon 
(fld^)» a woody hill near Shechem (Judg. ix. 48). 

Whether it is this that is referred to in Ps. lxviii. 15 
[A. V. 14] is disputed. Some interpreters take 

jlD^V here in its etymological meaning of darkness 
= ; thus Luther renders the clause ‘ so wird 

es helle wo es dunkel ist,’ thus it be bright 
where it is dark , and understands it with a Mes¬ 
sianic reference. Ewakl adopts much the same 
rendering. The majority, however, retain the 
name as a proper name, but exhibit great variety 
in their explanation of the passage. Ilengstenberg 
thinks that the phrase ‘it snows on Tsalmon’ is 
equivalent to ‘ there is brightness where there was 
darkness,’ the hill originally dark with wood is now 
white with snow. l)e Dieu supposes a compari¬ 
son : Tsalmon is white with the bones of the 
slaughtered kings as if with snow. Some suppose 
that there is here a mere note of time : it was 
winter, the snow was on Tsalmon (Herder) ; and 
this Hupfeld adopts, with the I explanation that the 
statement is made derisively with reference to those 
who tarried at home deterred by the winter’s snow. 
He considers the passage (13-1*5) as a fragment of 
an ancient song celebrating some of the early con¬ 
quests of Israel in Canaan, and deriding those who, 
from indolence or fear, shrank from the enterprise. 
He translates thus :— 

The kings of the armies flee, flee, 

And the housewife shares the spoil! 

Will ye lie among the shippens ? 
Pigeon-feathers decked with silver 
And their wings with yellow gold ! 

As the Almighty scattered kings therein 
It was snowing on Tsalmon.—W. L. A. 

SALMONE (ZaXfjLuvr]), a promontory forming 
the eastern extremity of the island of Crete (Acts 
xxvii. 7). See Smith, Voy. and Shipzur. 0/St. Paul , 
ii. 393, 2d ed. 

SALOME (SaXcS/xT?). 1. A woman of Galilee, 
who accompanied Jesus in some of his journeys, 
and ministered unto him; and was one of those 
who witnessed his crucifixion and resurrection 
(Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1). It is gathered, by com¬ 
paring these texts with Matt, xxvii. 56, that she 
was the wife of Zebedee, and mother of the 
apostles James and John. 2. The name (though 
not given in Scripture) of that daughter of Plero- 
dias whose dancing before her uncle and father-in- 
law, Herod Antipas, was instrumental in procuring 
the decapitation of John the Baptist [Herodian 
Family ; John ti-ie Baptist]. 

SALT (|-6d) was procured by the Hebrews 

from two sources—first, from rock-salt, obtained 
from hills of salt which lie about the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Dead Sea; and, secondly, from the 
waters of that sea, which, overflowing the banks 
yearly, and being exhaled by the sun and the heat, 
left behind a deposit of salt both abundant and 


I good. In the same manner the Arabs of the pre¬ 
sent day procure their supply of salt from the de¬ 
posits of the Dead Sea, and carry on a considerable 
trade in that article throughout Syria. 

The uses to which salt was anciently applied 
were not dissimilar to those for which it serves at 
present—a fact which arises from the circumstance 
that these uses depend on its essential qualities, 
and on the constitution and wants of the human 
frame. It is now known as a physiological fact, 
that salt is indispensable to our health and vigour. 
For this reason, doubtless, the use of it was pro¬ 
videntially made agreeable to the palate. Inde¬ 
pendently of its services to man as an ingredient in 
his food, salt is employed—1. As a manure, since, 
when used in proper proportions, it enriches the 
soil; and 2. As an antiseptic, as it preserves flesh- 
meat from corruption. From these qualities sever¬ 
ally result the applications of salt, both natural 
and figurative, of which mention is made in Scrip¬ 
ture. 

From Job vi. 6 it is clear that salt was used as 
a condiment with food. Salt was also mixed with 
fodder for cattle (Is. xxx. 24), where the marginal 
reading in preferable, ‘ savoury provender.’ As 
offerings, viewed on their earthly side, were a pre¬ 
sentation to God of what man found good and 
pleasant for food, so all meat-offerings were required 
to be seasoned with salt (Lev. ii. 13 ; Spencer, 
De Legibus Pit. i. 5. 1). Salt, therefore, became 
of great importance to Hebrew worshippers; it 
was sold accordingly in the temple market, and a 
large quantity was kept in the temple itself, in a 
chamber appropriated to the purpose (Maii Diss. 
de Usu Sal is Symbol, in rebus Sacris, Giessen 1692 ; 
Wokenius, De Salitura oblationum Deo factar. 
1 747 > Joseph. Antiq. xii. 3. 3; Middoth , v. 3; 
Othon. Lex. Rabb. p. 668). Jewish tradition 
agrees with Ezek. xliii. 24 in intimating that animal 
offerings were sprinkled with salt (Joseph. Antiq. 
iii. 9. i ; Philo, ii. 255; Hottinger, Jur. ILeb. 
Legg. p. 168) ; as was certainly the case with the 
Greeks and Romans (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxi. 44 ; 
Ovid, Fast. i. 337; Spencer, De Leg. Rit. iii. 2. 
2 ; Lukemacher, Antiq. Greec. Sacr. p. 350 ; 
Plottinger, De Usu Salis in Cultu Sacro , Marburg 
1708 ; Schickeclanz, De Salis usu in Sacrijic. 
Servest. 1758). The incense, ‘perfume,’ was also 
to have salt as an ingredient (Exod. xxx. 35 ; mar¬ 
ginal reading ‘salted’), where it appears to have 
been symbolical, as well of the divine goodness as 
of man’s gratitude, on the principle that of every 
bounty vouchsafed of God, it became man to make 
an acknowledgment in kind. 

As salt thus entered into man’s food, so to eat 
salt with any one was to partake of his fare, to 
share his hospitality; and hence, by implication, 
to enjoy his favour, or to be in his confidence, 
lienee, also, salt became an emblem of fidelity 
and of intimate friendship. At the present hour 
the Arabs regard as their friend him who has eaten 
salt with them—that is, has partaken of their hos¬ 
pitality (Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 48; Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl. ii. 150); in the same way as, in Greece, 
those regarded each other as friends even to dis¬ 
tant generations, between whom the rites of hos¬ 
pitality had been once exchanged. The domestic 
sanctity which thus attached itself to salt was much 
enhanced in influence by its religious applications, 
so that it became symbolical of the most sacred 
and binding of obligations. Accordingly ‘ a cove- 
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nant of salt,’ n^D rVH3, was accounted a very 
solemn bond (Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chron. xiii. 5; 
Lev. ii. 13)—a signification to which force would 
be given by the preservative quality of salt (Bahrdt, 
De Feeders Salis ; Zerbech, De Feeders Sails). 

But salt, if used too abundantly, is destructive 
of vegetation, and causes a desert. Hence arose 
another class of figurative applications. Destroyed 
cities were sown with salt, to intimate that they 
were devoted to perpetual desolation (Judg. ix. 
45); salt became a symbol of barrenness (Deut. 
xxix. 23 ; Zeph. ii. 9; Virg. Georg, ii. 23S) ; and 
‘a salt land’ (Jer. xvii. 6) signifies a sterile and 
unproductive district (Job xxxix. 6; Altmann, 
Meletem . Philolog. Exeg. i. 47). By exposure to 
the influence of the sun and of the atmosphere, 
salt loses its savoury qualities (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxxi. 34; xxxi. 39; Maundrell, R. 162); whence 
the striking and forcible language of our Lord in 
Matt. v. 13. 

We have reserved to the end reference to a sin¬ 
gular usage among the Israelites, namely, washing 
new-born infants in salt water; which was regarded 
as so essential that those could have hardly any 
other than an ill fate who were deprived of the rite 
(Ezek. xvi. 4). The practice obviously arose from 
a regard to the preserving, the domestic, the moral, 
and the religious uses to which salt was applied, 
and of which it became the emblem (Richter, De 
Usu Sails apud Priscos Profano et Sacro , Zettau 
1766).—J. R. B. 

SALT, City of (nfen"T , y; y tQp dXwp; 

civitas sails), one of the six cities enumerated by 
Joshua in the wilderness of Judah (Josh. xv. 62), 
but not elsewhere mentioned in Scripture. It is 
grouped with Engedi, and appears to have been 
situated to the south of it. It seems most pro¬ 
bable that it took its name from salt-works or 
mines. At the south-western extremity of the 
Dead Sea stands a remarkable range of hills of 
pure salt [Sea], and near them ‘ the City of Salt’ 
was perhaps situated. There are ancient ruins at 
the mouth of Wady Zuweireh, at the northern end 
of the range ; and others at Um Baghek, five miles 
farther north. One or other of these places may 
mark the site of ‘ the City of Salt’ (Robinson, B. 
R. ii. 109 ; Van de Velde, Memoir, 345; Tristram, 
Land of Israel, pp. 318, seq.) —J. L. P. 

SALT, Valley of (r&D &W)). This name is 

employed five times in the Bible, but in these the 
sacred writers mention only two events which oc¬ 
curred in the place. In 2 Sam. viii. 13, and 1 Chron. 
xviii. 12, an account is given of the slaughter of 
eighteen thousand Edomites by the army of king 
David in ‘ the valley of Salt.’ The former passage 
reads D'ltf, Aram, or ‘Syrians,’ in the Masoretic 
text; but, from the testimony of some MSS. (De 
Rossi, Var. Led. ii. p. 174), ancient versions, and 
the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xviii. 12, it is evi¬ 
dent the word ought to be D* 1 X, Edom. There is 
nothing to indicate the exact position of the valley. 
It may be inferred,, however, from the whole scope 
of tiie passage, that it was on or near' the border 
of Edom, which appears to have been defined by 
the Arabah on the west, and Wady el-Ahsy on 
the north [Idum/Ea]. 

The second incident which occurred in ‘the 
valley of Salt’ was also a conflict with the Edom¬ 
ites. Amaziah, king of Judah, ‘slew of Edom, in 


the valley of Sail, ten thousand, and took Selah by 
war’ (2 Kings xiv. 7; 2 Chron. xxv. 11). The 
Edomites probably opposed him on the frontier, 
and were defeated; the remnant then retired to 
their strongholds, which were captured and de¬ 
stroyed. 

The salt-hills and numerous salt-springs at the 
south-western extremity of the Dead Sea, within a 
few miles of the frontier of Edom, and in the route 
along which armies would naturally march between 
Edom and Judah, suggest the idea that ‘ the valley 
of Salt’ must have been somewhere in that region. 
It would seem probable, from the word which in 
the A. V. is translated ‘valley,’ and which usually 
signifies a ‘glen’ or ‘ravine’ (fcOJ), that the sacred 
writers do not refer to the Arabah, or great plain 
south of the Dead Sea, but rather to one or other 
of the passes leading from it, either up into Judah 
on the one side, or Edom on the other. Wady 
Zuweireh, a well-known pass at the northern end 
of the salt range of Usdum, might be the one 
meant, though the scope of the narrative would 
rather seem to locate it nearer Edom. Robinson 
and others (B. R. ii. 109 ; Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 346) suppose the ‘ valley of Salt’ to be the 
Arabah itself (see also Keil on 2 Kings xiv. 7).— 


SALUTATION. The frequent allusion in 
Scripture to the customary salutations of the Jews 
invests the subject with a higher degree of interest 
than it might otherwise claim ; and it is therefore 
fortunate that there are few scriptural topics which 
can be better understood by the help of the illus¬ 
trations derivable from the existing usages of the 
East. 

Most of the expressions used in salutation, and 
also those which were used in parting, implied 
that the person who employed them interceded for 
the other. Hence the word TU barak , which 
originally signified ‘to bless,’ meant also ‘to sa¬ 
lute,’ or ‘to welcome,’ and ‘to bid adieu’ (Gen. 
xlvii. 8-11; 2 Ivings iv. 29 ; x. 13; 1 Chron. 
xviii. 10). 

The forms of salutation that prevailed among 
the Hebrews, so far as can be collected from 
Scripture, are the following :— 

1. ‘ Blessed be thou of the Lord,' or equivalent 
phrases. 

2. The Lord be with thee. 

3. ‘ Peace be unto thee,' or ‘ upon thee,' or ‘ with 
thee.' In countries often ravaged, and among 
people often ruined by war, ‘peace’ implied every 
blessing of life; and this phrase had therefore 
the force of ‘ Prosperous be thou.’ This was 
the commonest of all salutations (Judg. xix. 20; 
Ruth ii. 4; 1 Sam. xxv. 6; 2 Sam. xx. 9 ; Ps. 
cxxix. 8). 

4. ‘ Live, my lord ’ fOIN HI PI), was a common 
salutation among the Phoenicians, and was also in 
use among the Hebrews, but was by them only 
addressed to their kings in the extended form of 
‘Let the king live for ever!’ (1 Kings i. 31); 
which was also employed in the Babylonian and 
Persian courts (Dan. ii. 4; iii. 9 ; v. 10; vi. 6, 
21 ; Nell. ii. 3). This, which in fact is no more 
than a wish for a prolonged and prosperous life, 
has a parallel in the customs of most nations, and 
does not differ from the ‘ Vivat!’ of the Latin, the 

‘Vivele Roi!’ of the French, or our own ‘- 

for ever! ’ 
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5. yLaipe, x a (-pere,joy t° thee ! joy to you ! ren¬ 
dered by Hail! an equivalent of the Latin Ave! 
Salve! (Matt, xxvii. 29; xxviii. 9; Mark xv. 18; 
Luke i. 28; John xix. 3). 

The usages involved in these oral salutations 
seem not only similar to, but identical with, those 
still existing among the Arabians. These, indeed, 
as now observed, go upon the authority of religious 
precepts. But it is known that such enactments 
of the Koran and its commentaries merely embody 
such of the previously and immemorially existing 
usages as the legislature wished to be retained. 
Their most common greeting, as among the Jews, 
is, 4 Peace be on you !’ to which the reply is, 4 On 
you be peace! ’ to which is commonly added, 

4 and the mercy of God, and his blessings ! ’ This 
salutation is never addressed by a Moslem to one 
whom he knows to be of another religion ; and if 
he find that he has by mistake thus saluted a per¬ 
son not of the same faith, he generally revokes his 
salutation : so also he sometimes does if a Moslem 
refuses to return his salutation, usually saying, 

4 Peace be on us , and on (all) the right worshippers 
of God ! ’ This seems to us a striking illustration 
of Luke x. 5, 6 ; 2 John xi. Various set com¬ 
pliments usually follow this salam, which, when 
people intend to be polite, are very much ex¬ 
tended, and occupy considerable time. Plence 
they are evaded in crowded streets, and by per¬ 
sons in haste, as was the case, for the same reason, 
doubtless, among the Jews (2 Kings iv. 29; Luke 
x. 4). Specimens of this conventional intercourse 
are given by Lane (Mod. Egyptians , i. 253), who 
says, that to give the whole would occupy a dozen 
of his pages. There are set answers, or a choice 
of two or three answers, to every question ; and it 
is accounted rude to give any other answer than 
that which custom prescribes. They are such as 
those by which the Israelites probably prolonged 
their intercourse. If one is asked, 4 How is your 
health?’ he replies, 4 Praise be to God !’ and it is 
only from the tone of his voice that the inquirer 
can tell whether he is well or ill. When one 
greets another with the common inquiry, ‘Is it 
well with thee?’ (see 2 Kings iv. 26), the answer 
is, ‘God bless thee!’ or ‘God preserve thee!’ 
An acquaintance, on meeting another whom he 
has not seen for several days, or for a longer 
period, generally says, after the salam, ‘Thou hast 
made us desolate by thy absence from us ; ’ and is 
usually answered, ‘ May God not make us desolate 
by thy absence ! ’ 

The gestures and inflections used in salutation 
varied with the dignity and station of the person 
saluted, as is the case with the Orientals at this 
day. It is usual for the person who gives or re¬ 
turns the salutation to place at the same time his 
right hand upon his breast, or to touch his lips, 
and then his forehead or turban, with the same 
hand. This latter mode, which is the most re¬ 
spectful, is often performed to a person of superior 
rank, not only at first, with the salam, but also 
frequently during a conversation. In some cases 
the body is gently inclined, while the right hand 
is laid upon the left breast. A person of the lower 
orders, in addressing a superior, does not always 
give the salam, but shows his respect to high rank 
by bending down his hand to the ground, and then 
putting it to his lips and forehead. It is a common 
custom for a man to kiss the hand of his superior 
instead of his own (generally on the back only, 


but sometimes on both back and front), and then 
to put it to his forehead in order to pay more par¬ 
ticular respect. Servants thus evince their respect 



towards their masters. When residing in the East, 
our own servants always did this on such little 
occasions as arose beyond the usage of their ordi¬ 
nary service; as on receiving a present, or on re¬ 
turning fresh from the public baths. The son also 
thus kisses the hand of his father, and the wife 



that of her husband. Very often, however, the 
superior does not allow this, but only touches the 
hand extended to take his ; whereupon the other 
puts the hand that has been touched to his own 
lips and forehead. The custom of kissing the 
beard is still preserved, and follows the first and 
preliminary gesture ; it usually takes place on 
meeting after an absence of some duration, and 
not as an everyday compliment. In this case, the 
person who gives the kiss lays the right hand under 
the beard, and raises it slightly to his lips, or rather 
supports it while it receives his kiss. This custom 
strikingly illustrates 2 Sam. xx. 9. In Arabia 
Petrsea, and some other parts, it is more usual for 
persons to lay the right sides of their cheeks to¬ 
gether. 

Among the Persians, persons in saluting under 
the same circumstances often kiss each other on 
the lips; but if one of the individuals is of high 
rank the kiss is given on the cheek instead of the 
lips. This seems to illustrate 2 Sam. xx, 9 ; Gen. 
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xxix. II, 13; xxxiii. 4; xlviii. 10-12; Exod. iv. 27 ; 
xviii. 7. 



Another mode of salutation is usual among 
friends on meeting after a journey. Joining their 
right hands together, each of them compliments 
the other upon his safety, and expresses his wishes 
for his welfare, by repeating, alternately, many 
times the words salamat (meaning, 4 1 congratulate 
you on your safety ’) and teiyibeen ( 4 1 hope you are 
well’). * In commencing this ceremony, which is 
often continued for nearly a minute before they pro¬ 
ceed to make any particular inquiries, they join 
their hands in the same manner as is usually prac¬ 
tised by us; and at each alternation of the two ex¬ 
pressions, change the position of the hands. These 
circumstances further illustrate such passages as 
2 Kings iv. 19 ; Luke x. 4. Other particulars, 
more or less connected with this subject, may be 
seen in Attitudes ; Kiss ; see also Epistles for 
epistolary salutations.—J. K. 

SAMARIA (|hD$, watch-height; Sa^dpeta), 

a city, situated near the middle of Palestine, built 
by Omri, king of Israel, on a mountain or hill of 
the same name, about B.C. 925. It was the metro¬ 
polis of the kingdom of Israel, or of the ten tribes. 
The hill was purchased from the owner, Shemer, 
from whom the city took its name (1 Kings xvi. 
23, 24). The site of the capital was therefore a 
chosen one; and all travellers agree that it would 
be difficult to find in the whole land a situation of 
equal strength, fertility, and beauty combined. 

4 In all these particulars,’ says Dr. Robinson, 4 it 
has greatly the advantage over Jerusalem ’ (Bill. 
Researches, iii. 146). Samaria continued to be the 
capital of Israel for two centuries, till the carrying 
away of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser, about B. c. 
720 (2 Kings xvii. 3, 5). During all this time it 
was the seat of idolatry, and is often as such de¬ 
nounced by the prophets, sometimes in connection 
with Jerusalem. It was the seat of a temple of 
Baal, built by Ahab, and destroyed by Jehu (1 
Kings xvi. 32, 33 ; 2 Kings x. 18-28). It was the 
scene of many of the acts of the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha, connected with the various famines of 
the land, the unexpected plenty of Samaria, and 
the several deliverances of the city from the Syrians. 
After the exile of the ten tribes, Samaria appears 
to have continued, for a time at least, the chief 
city of the foreigners brought to occupy their place, 
although Shechem soon became the capital of the 
Samaritans as a religious sect. John Hyrcanus 
took the city after a year’s siege, and razed it to 


the ground (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 10. 3; De Bell. 
Jud. i. 2. 7). Yet it must soon have revived, as 
it is not long after mentioned as an inhabited place 
in the possession of the Jews. Pompey restored it 
to its former possessors ; and it was afterwards re¬ 
built by Gabinius (Joseph. Antiq . xiii. 5. 4; xiv. 
4. 4; xiv. 5. 3). Augustus bestowed Samaria on 
Herod ; who eventually rebuilt the city with great 
magnificence, and gave it the name of Sebaste 
(which is the Greek translation of the Latin name 
or epithet Augustus), in honour of that emperor 
(Antiq. xv. 7. 3 ; De Bell. Jud. xv. 7. 7 ; xv. 8. 
5). Here Herod planted a colony of 6000 per¬ 
sons, composed partly of veteran soldiers, and 
partly of people from the environs; enlarged the 
circumference of the city; and surrounded it with 
a strong wall twenty stades in circuit. In the 
midst of the city—that is to say, upon the summit 
of the hill—he left a sacred place of a stade and a 
half, splendidly decorated, and here he erected a 
temple to Augustus, celebrated for its magnitude 
and beauty. The whole city was greatly orna¬ 
mented, and became a strong fortress (Joseph. 
Antiq. xv. 8. 5 ; Be Bell. Jud. i. 21. 2; Strabo, 
xvi. 2. 13). 

Such was the Samaria of the time of the N. T., 
where the gospel was preached by Philip, and a 
church was gathered by the apostles (Acts viii. 5, 
9, seq.) Nothing is known of Sebaste in the fol¬ 
lowing ceniuries, except from the coins, of which 
there are several, extending from Nero to Geta 
(Eckhel, iii. 440; Mionnet, Med. Antiq. v. 513). 
Septimius Severus appears to have established 
there a Roman colony in the beginning of the 3d 
century (Cellarius, Not. Orb. ii. 432). Eusebius 
scarcely mentions the city as extant; but it is often 
named by Jerome and other writers of the same 
and a later age (adduced in Reland’s Palccstina, 
pp. 979-981). Samaria was early an episcopal 
see. Its bishop, Marius, or Marinus, was present 
at the council of Nice in A.D. 325 ; and Pelagius, 
the last of six others whose names are preserved, 
attended the council of Jerusalem in A.D. 536. 
The city, along with Nabulus, fell into the power 
of the Moslems during the siege of Jerusalem; and 
we hear but little more of it till the time of the 
Crusades. At what time the city of Iierod became 
desolate no existing accounts state; but all the 
notices of the 4th century and later lead to the in¬ 
ference that its destruction had already taken place. 

The Crusaders established a Latin bishopric at 
Sebaste; and the title was continued in the Rom¬ 
ish Church till the 14th century (Le Quien, Oriens 
Christ, iii. 1290). Saladin marched through it in 
A.D. 1184, after his repulse from Kerak (Abulfed. 
Annal. a.h. 580). Benjamin of Tudela describes 
it as having been 4 formerly a very strong city, and 
situated on the mount, in a fine country, richly 
watered, and surrounded by gardens, vineyards, 
orchards, and olive-groves. He adds that no Jews 
were living there (Itiner. ed. Asher, p. 66). Phocas 
and Brocardus speak only of the church and tomb 
of John the Baptist, and of the Greek church and 
monastery on the summit of the hill. Notices of 
the place occur in the travellers of the 14th, 
16th, and 17th centuries; nor are they all so 
meagre as Dr. Robinson conceives. That of 
Morison, for instance, is full and exact (Voyage die 
Mont Sinai , pp. 230-233). Scarcely any traces 
of the earlier or later Samaria could then be per¬ 
ceived, the materials having been used by the in- 
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habitants for the construction of their own mean 
dwellings. The then residents were an extremely 
poor and miserable set of people. In the 18th 
century the place appears to have been left unex¬ 
plored ; but in the present century it has often 
been visited and described. 

The Hill of Samaria is an oblong mountain of 
considerable elevation, and very regular in form, 
situated in the midst of a broad deep valley, the 
continuation of that of Nabulus (Shechem), which 
here expands into a breadth of five or six miles. 
Beyond this valley, which completely isolates the 
hill, the mountains rise again on every side, forming 
a complete wall around the city. They are ter¬ 
raced to the tops, sown in grain, and planted with 
olives and figs, in the midst of which a number of 
handsome villages appear to great advantage, their 
white stone cottages contrasting strikingly with the 



459. Samaria : Church of St. John. 


verdure of the trees. ‘The Hill of Samaria’ itself 
is cultivated from its base, the terraced sides and 
summits being covered with corn and with olive- 
trees. About midway up the ascent the hill is 
surrounded by a narrow terrace of level land, like 
a belt ; below which the roots of the hill spread 
off more gradually into the valleys. Higher up, 
too, are the marks of slight terraces, once occupied, 
perhaps, by the streets of the ancient city. The 
ascent of the hill is very steep, and the narrow foot¬ 
path winds among the mountains through substan¬ 
tial cottages of the modern Sebustieh (the Arabic 
form of Sebaste), which appear to have been con¬ 
structed to a great extent of ancient materials, very 
superior in size and quality to anything which could 
at this day be wrought into an Arab habitation. 
The first object which attracts the notice of the 
traveller, and at the same time the most conspicu¬ 
ous ruin of the place, is the church dedicated to 
John the Baptist, erected on the spot which an old 
tradition fixed as the place of his burial, if not of 
his martyrdom. It is said to have been built by 
the Empress Helena; but the architecture limits 
its antiquity to the period of the Crusades, although 
a portion of the eastern end seems to have been of 
earlier date. There is a blending of Greek and 


Saracenic styles, which is particularly observable 
in the interior, where there are several pointed 
arches. Others are round. The columns follow 
no regular order, while the capitals and ornaments 
present a motley combination, not to be found in 
any church erected in or near the age of Constan¬ 
tine. The length of the edifice is 153 feet long 
inside, besides a porch of 10 feet, and the breadth 
is 75 feet. The eastern end is rounded in the com¬ 
mon Greek style; and resting, as it does, upon a 
precipitous elevation of nearly 100 feet immediately 
above the valley, it is a noble and striking monu¬ 
ment. Within the enclosure is a common Turkish 
tomb; and beneath it, at a depth readied by 21 
stone steps, is a sepulchre, three or four paces square, 
where, according to the tradition, John the Baptist 
was interred after he had been slain by Herod. 
This tradition existed in the days of Jerome ; but 
there is no earlier trace of it: and if Josephus is 
correct in stating that John was beheaded in the 
castle of Machserus, on the east of the Dead Sea 
{Antiq. xviii. 5. 2), his burial in Samaria is veiy 
improbable. 

On approaching the summit of the hill, the 
traveller comes suddenly upon an area, once sur¬ 
rounded by limestone columns, of which fifteen are 
still standing and two prostrate. These columns 
form two rows, thirty-two paces apart, while less 
than two paces intervene between the columns. 
They measure seven feet nine inches in circum¬ 
ference ; but there is no trace of the order of 
their architecture, nor are there any foundations 
to indicate the nature of the edifice to which they 
belonged. Some refer them to Herod’s temple to 
Augustus, others to a Greek church which seems 
to have once occupied the summit of the hill. The 
descent of the hill on the W. S.W. side brings the 
traveller to a very remarkable colonnade, which is 
easily traceable by a great number of columns, 
erect or prostrate, along the side of the hill for at 
least one-third of a mile, where it terminates at a 
heap of ruins, near the eastern extremity of the 
ancient site. The columns are sixteen feet high, 
two feet in diameter at the base, and one foot eight 
inches at the top. The capitals have disappeared ; 
but the shafts retain their polish, and, when not 
broken, are in good preservation. Eighty-two of 
these columns are still erect, and the number of those 
fallen and broken must be much greater. Most of 
them are of the limestone common to the region ; 
but some are of white marble, and some of granite. 
The mass of ruins in which this colonnade termi¬ 
nates toward the west is composed of blocks of 
hewn stone, covering no great area on the slope of 
the hill, many feet lower than the summit. Neither 
the situation nor extent of this pile favours the 
notion of its having been a palace ; nor is it easy to 
conjecture the design of the edifice. The colon¬ 
nade, the remains of which now stand solitary and 
mournful in the midst of ploughed fields, may, how¬ 
ever, with little hesitation, be referred to the time 
of Herod the Great, and must be regarded as be¬ 
longing to some one of the splendid structures with 
which he adorned the city. In the deep ravine 
which bounds the city on the north there is 
another colonnade, not visited by Dr. Robinson, 
but fully described by Dr. Olin ( Travels , ii. 371- 
373). The area in which these columns stand is 
completely shut in by hills, with the exception of 
an opening on the north-east; and so peculiarly 
sequestered is the situation, that it is only visible 
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from a few points of the heights of the ancient site, 
by which it is overshadowed. The columns, of 
which a large number are entire and several in 
fragments, are erect, and arranged in a quadrangle, 
196 paces in length, and 64 in breadth. They are 
three paces asunder, which would give 170 columns 
as the whole number when the colonnade was 
complete. The columns resemble in size and 
material those of the colonnade last noticed, and 
appear to belong to the same age. These also 
probably formed part of Herod’s city, though it is 
difficult to determine the use to which the colonnade 
was appropriated. Dr. Olin is possibly right in 
his conjecture, that this was one of the places of 
public assembly and amusement which Herod in¬ 
troduced into his dominions (Robinson, Researches , 
iii. 136-149; Olin, Travels , ii. 366-374; Buck¬ 
ingham, Travels in Palestine, pp. 512-517; Richard¬ 
son, Travels , ii. 409-413 ; Schubert, Morgenland , 
iii. 156-162; Raumer, Paldstina , p. 158; Maun- 
drell, Journey , pp. 78, 79).—J. K. 

SAMARIA, Kingdom and Province of. 
The political history of the kingdom of which 
Samaria was the capital has been given under the 
word Israel. It is intended in this article briefly 
to explain the geographical meaning attached to 
the term Samaria by some of the sacred writers, as 
well in the O. T. as in the N. T. 

‘The cities of Samaria’ are mentioned in such a 
way in I Kings xiii. 32 as shows that the kingdom 
of Israel, including the whole country over which 
Jeroboam ruled, was meant. It then embraced 
the territories of all the tribes except Benjamin, 
Judah, Simeon, and that portion of Dan which 
had originally been allotted to Judah. Conse¬ 
quently Samaria, as a geographical term, was at 
that time applied to the whole of Palestine east of 
the Jordan, and to all west of that river and north 
of the parallel of Bethel. In this sense it is used 
by Hosea—‘ Thy calf, 0 Samaria , hath cast thee 
off;’ alluding to the images which Jeroboam had 
set up at Dan and Bethel, on the northern and 
southern extremities of his kingdom. In like 
manner, Amos speaks of ‘the mountains of Sa¬ 
maria’ (iii. 9; cf. iv. 1). 

The name was borrowed from the capital city; 
and the country embraced under it became more 
and more limited in extent, as section after section 
was lopped off Jeroboam’s old kingdom. The 
territory ‘beyond Jordan’ was invaded first by 
Pul, and thirty years later by Tiglath-pileser, kings 
of Assyria, and the Israelites taken captive. The 
country beyond Jordan was thus taken from under 
the jurisdiction of Samaria, and was no more called 
by its name (1 Chron. v. 26; cf. 2 Kings xv. 19, 
29). It received the distinctive appellation Pei'cea . 
Tiglath-pileser also invaded northern Palestine, 
captured the province of Galilee, and removed its 
old inhabitants to Assyria (2 Kings xv. 29). This 
section was then cut off from the kingdom of Israel, 
and no longer bore the name Samaria. This name 
was thus confined, after the conquests of Tiglath- 
pileser, to the central portion of Palestine lying 
between Judah and Galilee (b.c. 738). 

On the capture of the city of Samaria, and the 
final overthrow of the kingdom of Israel by Shal¬ 
maneser (b.c. 721), the Jews were removed, and 
strangers were brought from Assyria ‘ and placed 
in the cities of Samaria’ (2 Kings xvii. 24; cf. 
Ezra iv. 10). These colonists took the name of 


their new country, and were thenceforth called 
Samaritans. Instead of a kingdom, Samaria 
now became a province. Its extent cannot be 
exactly ascertained. The political geography of 
Palestine was undergoing changes every year, in 
consequence of incessant wars and conquests ; and 
it was not until the period of Roman dominion 
that the boundaries of provinces began to be accu* 
rately defined. 

To distinguish the province from the city, the 
former is called in the apocryphal writings and in 
Josephus Za/uapecns, and also 'Zafxapls and Xwpa 
2 afiap£ix)v. Josephus describes the province as 
follows :—‘ The district of Samaria lies between 
Judaea and Galilee. Commencing at a village 
called Ginaea, situated in the Great Plain, it termi¬ 
nates at the territory of the Acrabatenes. In its 
natural characteristics it differs in no respect from 
Judaea, hills and plains being interspersed through 
both—the soil, moreover, being arable and ex¬ 
tremely fertile, richly wooded and amply supplied 
with fruits both wild and cultivated’ (Bell. Jud. 
iii. 3. 4). Ginaea is identical with the modern 
Jenin, on the southern side of the plain of Esdraelon. 
It is evident, therefore, that the northern border of 
Samaria ran along the foot of the mountain-range, 
beginning at the promontory of Carmel on the 
west, and terminating at the Jordan, near the site 
of Succoth. Its southern border would probably 
correspond pretty nearly to a line drawn from 
Joppa eastward through Bethel to the Jordan (see 
Reland, Pal. p. 192). The geographical position 
of the province is several times incidentally men¬ 
tioned in the N. T. Thus in Luke xvii. 11 it is 
stated that our Lord, in proceeding to Jerusalem 
from Northern Palestine, ‘passed through the 
midst of Samaria ;’ and again, when he left Judrea 
and went to Galilee, St. John says, ‘ lie must 
needs go through Samaria’ (iv. 4). And so, when 
Paul and Barnabas were sent on a special mission 
from Antioch to Jerusalem, ‘ they passed through 
Phenice and Samaria’ (Acts xv. 3). They followed 
the road along the sea-coast, doubtless calling at 
the great cities of Sidon, Tyre, and Caesarea. 

After the time of Roman rule in Syria, the name 
of Samaria as a province appears to have passed 
away. It is used by Pliny and Ptolemy, and is 
mentioned by Jerome. It is not found, however, 
in the Notitice Ecclesiastics , nor in any later work ; 
and it is now wholly unknown to the natives of the 
country. The name of the ancient city has even 
given place to the Arabo-Greek Sebustieh. 

See for fuller information on physical geography, 
history, and topography, the article Palestine.— 
J. L. P. 

SAMARITANS. The word Samaritan occurs 
but once in the O. T.—viz. 2 Kings xvii. 29. In 
the N. T. it is applied, strictly speaking, to the 
people or sect who had established an independent 
worship of their own in a temple or synagogue at 
Nablus. In the books of Kings it has a wider 
signification. The origin of the people so desig¬ 
nated is somewhat obscure, on account of the 
scanty details of them supplied by the O. T. Two 
points have been discussed in relation to them— 
viz. Were all the inhabitants carried away from the 
cities and villages of Samaria in 721 B.c., by 
Shalmaneser king of Assyria ? and, Who colonised 
the depopulated district? In 2 Kings xvii. 5, 6, 
we read : ‘ Then the king of Assyria came up 
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throughout all the land and went up to Samaria 
and besieged it three years. In the ninth year of 
Hosea, the king of Assyria took Samaria and 
carried Israel away into Assyria and placed them 
in Halali and in Habor, by the river of Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes.’ By Israel is here 
meant the remnant of the ten tribes which acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of Hosea; for Pul and Til- 
gath-pileser had depopulated the territory before. 
Hengstenberg, and those who follow him, argue 
that the Israelites were removed to the last man by 
Esarhaddon, because it is said in 2 Kings xvii. 24 
that other peoples were placed in the land instead 
of the children of Israel; because the petition of 
the heathen colonists implies (2 Kings xvii. 26) 
that there was no one in the land who could give 
them the rudest notion of the way and manner of 
worshipping the God of the land ; because the pro¬ 
phetic expressions relating to the destruction of the 
ten tribes represent the members as completely 
carried away (Jer. iii. 30, 31 ; Zech. x.); and be¬ 
cause they did not assert their Israelitish origin, in 
Ezra iv. 3. The same critic calls special attention 
to Sirach 1 . 25, 26, contending that the passage 
corroborates his view, since the inhabitants of the 
mountains of Samaria (the Israelites) are there re¬ 
presented as perfectly distinct from the people who 
dwell in Sichem (the Samaritans). The climax, he 
tells us, is conceivable only on the supposition of 
the entirely heathen origin of the Samaritans. He 
refers also to Sirach xlviii. 15, ‘ according to which 
the Israelites had been completely carried away ; r 
to 2 Maccab. vi. 2 ; and to Josephus’s testimony 
(Aniiq . x. 9. 7). The name Cut kites, prevalent 
in Josephus’s time and commonly used in the 
Talmud, is said to confirm the same conclusion. 
The notices of the Samaritans in the N. T. are ad¬ 
duced and commented upon with a like object by 
Hengstenberg. Whatever plausibility belongs to 
this argument, and it cannot be denied that it has 
some such character, we believe it to be weak and 
unsound. From 2 Kings xvii. 24 it cannot be in¬ 
ferred that the Israelites were removed to the last 
man, because we learn from 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9 that 
a remnant of Israel existed in the cities of Manasseh, 
Ephraim, and Simeon, of whom the Levites col¬ 
lected money for the repair of the temple, in 
Josiali’s reign. The same king sent to search the 
houses in the cities of Manasseh, and Ephraim, 
and Simeon, even as far as Naphtali, and to de¬ 
stroy the high places and idolatrous altars in the 
land (2 Chron. xxxiv. 6, 7) ; showing that there was 
still a remnant of the Israelites in the land after the 
times of Esarhaddon, that had not been carried 
away. Besides, according to 2 Chron. xxx., Heze- 
kiah sent an invitation to the escaped who re¬ 
mained from the hand of the king of Assyria in 
the country of Ephraim and Manasseh, even to 
Zebulon, to take part in the passover at Jerusalem. 
It is probable that this event belongs to the time 
after the final destruction of the kingdom of Israel; 
at all events, Hengstenberg admits that it was 
subsequent to the devastation by Shalmaneser. 
All that the words in 2 Kings xvii. 24 prove is, 
that the colonists who had been transplanted 
thither took the place of the deported Israelites as 
owners of the soil. The Israelites were no longer 
the chief inhabitants. The petition of the heathen 
colonists does not show that the last remnant had 
been removed by the Assyrians. From the re¬ 
moval of all the pt'iests , it does not follow that all 


the inhabitants had been carried away; and the 
petition of the inhabitants merely speaks of sending 
a priest of whom it was thought that he alone 
could offei worship acceptable to a local deity. 
The people wanted priests to teach them the right 
worship of the God of the land ; nor is aught said 
of giving the inhabitants the rudest idea of the man¬ 
ner of worshipping such a deity. According to 
the analogy of similar deportations, such as that of 
Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, we must suppose that 
the principal inhabitants of Israel—those fit for war, 
the priests, and others—were carried away ; leaving 
the poor, weak, and aged, in the country districts, 
who had little or nothing to do with war. The 
prophetic expressions in Jeremiah and Zechariah 
speak only of the Israelites as a whole, of their 
rejection and banishment. The fact that the Samari¬ 
tans in Ezra iv. 1, etc., do not mention their Israel¬ 
itish origin is easily explained, because heathen 
blood had overpowered the Israelitish element. 
Had the latter retained its distinctive existence they 
would probably have referred to their origin ; but 
as it had become almost extinct, the wiser policy 
was to make no allusion to descent. The very fact, 
however, of their application for admission to the 
national worship of the Jews, and all their subse¬ 
quent history in connection with this people, im¬ 
ply an Israelitish element in their origin. Had 
they been of pure heathen descent, what propriety 
was there in the application? What had they to 
do with Jewish worship, on the supposition that 
they were mere heathens ? 

It is unnecessary to follow the line of ITeng- 
stenberg’s argument farther, through Sirach, Mac¬ 
cabees, and the N. T. Kalkar has entirely destroyed 
whatever weight might be supposed to attach to it. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with referring 
to him ( Theologische Mitarbeiten by Pelt, Mau, and 
Dorner, for 1S40 ; DrittesHeft. p. 24, ct seq.) The 
people in their origin were a mixed race. Doubt¬ 
less the heathen element prevailed, because the 
colonists were greatly superior in numbers. When 
they came they found none but the dregs of the 
populace, whom the victors had left. All power 
was in the hands of the colonists. It is useless to 
refer to authorities in favour of the purely Assyrian 
origin of the people. Hengstenberg quotes Mill, 
Schultz, R. Simon, Reland, and Elmacin. To 
this list others add Suicer, Hammond, Drusius, 
Maldonatus, Havernick, and Robinson. In 
ancient times, Josephus, Origen, Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, are quoted 
on the same side. But weightier names are on the 
other. Three alone, De Sacy, Gesenius, and 
Winer, are sufficient to outweigh a host. How is 
it that the Samaritans always claimed descent from 
Ephraim and Manasseh ? Iiave they been con¬ 
tinuous liars in making this pretension ? So Heng¬ 
stenberg would persuade us. If so, their history 
proves an unaccountable imposture. Was there 
ever before a heathen people so desirous to unite 
with the worshippers of the true Jehovah, as to be¬ 
come implacable enemies to their recusants ? Can 
a refusal of their participation in the national wor¬ 
ship at Jerusalem have led, in the main, to such 
opposition and lying pretensions ? 

We come now to the second point—viz., Who 
colonised the depopulated district ? It is plain that 
Shalmaneser was the Assyrian king who completed 
the destruction of Israel as a kingdom. Did he 
also colonise it ? The narrative in 2 Kings xvii. 
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24 would lead one to suppose that Shalmaneser is 1 
the king of Assyria intended, because he is spoken 
of in the preceding context as the deporting king. 
So Josephus understood the matter. But when we 
• compare Ezra iv. 2, we see that Esarhaddon 
brought the colonists into the land. It is possible 
that Shalmaneser may have brought one part of 
the colonists into the land and Esarhaddon another. 
So some solve the apparent contradiction. But 
the assumption is far-fetched. There is no trace in 
the O. T. of a double transplanting of colonists. 
Neither does the context necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that Shalmaneser effected their introduc¬ 
tion. We suppose, therefore, that Esarhaddon is 
meant by the king of Assyria in 2 Kings xvii. 24 ; 
and thus the narrative harmonises with the account 
which the Samaritans themselves give in Ezra iv. 
We can only agree with Hengstenberg so far as to 
hold that Esarhaddon colonised Samaria. That 
after his time there were none but heathens in the 
land cannot be maintained. He invaded Samaria 
a second time, and completed the depopulation 
which his grandfather had begun. 

The new inhabitants of Samaria carried along 
with them their idolatrous worship. In the early 
period of their settlement they were attacked by 
lions, which they regarded as a judgment inflicted 
by the deity of the land, whom they did not wor¬ 
ship. Accordingly they applied to the Assyrian 
king Esarhaddon for an Israelitish priest to teach 
them the proper worship of the local god. The 
request was granted. One of the transported 
priests was despatched to them, who came and 
dwelt at Bethel, and instructed them in the worship 
of Jehovah. He was not a Levitical priest, but 
an Israelitish priest of the calves ; because there 
had been no Levitical ones in the kingdom when 
the inhabitants were carried away; and because 
Bethel, where he settled, was the chief seat of the 
calf-worship. On the return of the Jews from 
their Babylonish captivity, the Samaritans wished 
to join them in rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem, 
saying, ‘ Let us build with you : for we seek your 
God as yq do ; and we do sacrifice unto him since 
the days of Esarhaddon, king of Assur, which 
brought us up hither’ (Ezra iv. 2). But the prof¬ 
fered assistance was declined. Thenceforward they 
threw all obstacles in the way of the returned exiles. 
Nor were their efforts to frustrate the operations 
of the Jews entirely unsuccessful. Two Persian 
kings were induced to hinder the Jews in their re¬ 
building ; and their opposition was not finally over¬ 
come till the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

The enmity which began at the time when the 
co-operation of the Samaritans in rebuilding the 
temple was refused, continued to increase till it 
reached such a height as to become proverbial in 
after times. In the reign of Darius Nothus, one 
Manasseh, of priestly descent, was expelled from 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah for an illegal marriage, 
and took refuge with the Samaritans. Whether 
the temple on Mount Gerizim was actually built in 
the days of Manasseh is doubtful. Probably he 
laboured to unite the people in a common worship. 
The temple does not seem to have been erected 
till the time of Alexander the Great, who gave 
permission to build it. If so, it did not exist till 
about 100 years after Manasseh. It is difficult to 
make a consistent and clear account of the matter 
out of Josephus, who has evidently fallen into 
error, since he is inconsistent with Neh. xiii. 28, 


etc. The establishment of a separate worship and 
temple made the breach existing between the Jews 
and Samaritans irreparable. From this time mal¬ 
content Jews resorted to Samaria; and the very 
name of either people became odious to the other. 
About the year 129 B.C., John Hyrcanus, high- 
priest of the Jews, destroyed the city and temple 
of the Samaritans. Under Vespasian the city of 
Sichem received the new name of Neapolis, which 
still remains in the Arabic form Nablus. At the 
time of Pilate a tumult was excited among the 
Samaritans by an adventurer, who persuaded the 
common people to follow him to the summit of 
Gerizim, where he pretended that Moses had buried 
the golden vessels. But Pilate dispersed the multi¬ 
tude with troops, and put the heads of the sedition 
to death. In consequence of the Samaritans com¬ 
plaining of his conduct to Vitellius, Pilate was de¬ 
posed and sent to Rome. Josephus relates that 
while Vespasian was endeavouring to subjugate the 
neighbouring districts, the Samaritans collected in 
large numbers and took up their position on Mount 
Gerizim. The Roman general attacked and slew 
11,600. Under Septimius Severus they joined the 
Jews against him ; and therefore Neapolis was de¬ 
prived of its rights. In the 3d and 4th centuries, 
notwithstanding their former calamities, they seem 
to have greatly increased and extended, not only 
in the east but the west. In the 5th century a 
tumult was excited at Neapolis, during which the 
Samaritans ran into the Christian church which 
was thronged with worshippers, killing, maiming, 
and mutilating many. The bishop Terebinthus 
having repaired to Constantinople, and complained 
to the emperor, the latter punished the guilty by 
driving them from Mount Gerizim and giving it to 
the Christians, where a church was erected in 
honour of the Virgin. Under Anastasius an insur¬ 
rection headed by a woman broke out, and was 
soon suppressed. Under Justinian there was a 
more formidable and extensive outbreak. It is 
related that all the Samaritans in Palestine rose up 
against the Christians, and committed many atro¬ 
cities, killing, plundering, burning, and torturing. 
In Neapolis they crowned their leader Julian king. 
But the imperial troops were sent against them ; 
and great numbers, with Julian himself, were slain. 
In the time of the Crusaders Neapolis suffered, 
along with other places in Palestine. In 1184 it 
was plundered by Saladin. After the battle of 
Hattin, in 1187, it was devastated; and the sacred 
places in the neighbourhood were polluted by Sala- 
din’s troops. Having been several times in the hands 
of the Christians, it was taken by Abu ’Aly in 
1244 ; since which it has remained in the power of 
the Mohammedans. No Christian historian of the 
Crusades mentions the Samaritans; but they are 
noticed by Benjamin of Tudela in the 12th century, 
who calls them Cuthites or Cutheans. In the 17th 
century Della Valle gives an account of them ; 
subsequently Maundrell and Morison. After an 
interest in the people had been awakened by the 
reception of copies of their Pentateuch, their answers 
to the letters which Joseph Scaliger had sent to 
their communities in Nablus and Cairo came into 
the hands of John Morin, who made a Latin trans¬ 
lation of them. The originals, and a better ver¬ 
sion, were published by De Sacy in Eichhorn’s 
Repertorinm , Band xiii. In 1671 a letter was sent 
by the Samaritans at Nablus to Robert Hunting- 
ton, which was answered by Thomas Marshall of 
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Oxford. The correspondence thus begun con¬ 
tinued till 1688. De Sacy published it entire in 
Correspondance des Samaritans, contained in Notices 
et extraits des MSS. de la Bibliotheque du Roi, vol. 
xii. The correspondence between Ludolf and the 
Samaritans was published by Cellarius and Bruns ; 
and is also in Eichhorn’s Repertorinm , Band xiii. 
In 1807 a letter from the Samaritans to Gregoire 
the French bishop came into De Sacy’s hands, who 
answered it. This was followed by four others, 
which were all published by the eminent French 
orientalist. In recent times many travellers have 
visited and given an account of the Samaritan 
remnant, such as Pliny Fisk, Robinson, and 
Wilson. One of the late notices is that of M. E. 
Rogers, in Domestic Life in Palestine , 1863, 2d 
ed. ch. x. Another and fuller account is given in 
Mills’s Three months ’ 7 'esidence in Nablus, and an 
account of the modern Samaritans , i2tno, 1864; 
see also Barges’ Les Samaritains de Naplouse, 1855, 
8vo, Paris. Their festivals and customs are de¬ 
scribed by Petermann, who spent two months in 
that locality (article ‘ Samaria’ in Herzog’s Ency- 
klopaedie , vol. xiii.) Mr. Grove has given an ac¬ 
count of the ceremonial of their atonement in 
Vacation Tourists for 1861 ; and Stanley, of their 
passover, in Lectures on the Jewish Church, ap¬ 
pendix iii. The people are very poor now, and 
their number small, less than 200. To all appear¬ 
ance their total extinction is not far distant.— S. D. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. This re¬ 
cension of the first five books of the O. T. was 
mentioned or alluded to by early writers, by Cyril 
of Alexandria, Eusebius, Jerome, Diodorus, Pro¬ 
copius of Gaza, and others. Plaving been after¬ 
wards unnoticed, its existence began to be doubted, 
till Pietro della Valle, in 1616, obtained a complete 
copy from the Samaritans in Damascus. De Sancy, 
who was then French ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, sent it to the library of the Oratoire in 
Paris, in 1623. It was first described by J. Morin 
in his preface to the Septuagint, and then printed 
in the Paris Polyglott. From this Polyglott Walton 
inserted it, with several improvements, in his Lon¬ 
don one. Meantime Ussher had procured six ad¬ 
ditional copies from the East, five of which were 
sent to various libraries in England, and the sixth 
to Le Dieu. In the time of Kennicott, the number 
had increased to sixteen, which were collated for his 
Plebrew Bible. Another is in the library of Gotha, 
and another in the library of the count of Paris. 

These MSS. are written partly on parchment, 
etc., partly on paper made of linen or cotton. 
Their sizes are folio, quarto, octavo, and duo¬ 
decimo. They have no vowels, accents, or dia¬ 
critic points. The words are divided, not merely 
by a space but by an intervening point. A period 
is distinguished by one point above another (:) ; 
though one is also used, and three are put at other 
times ( •:). Two points placed lengthwise (••) 
indicate a continuation of the narrative without 
delay, after a brief respiration; corresponding to 
a colon. These signs, however, are arbitrary and 
variable ; nor are they identical in all MSS. Sec¬ 
tions or paragraphs are marked by = .: or : 
or =-{ or or — •: or ; the most frequent 
being = •:, and next to it —-{ : But occasionally 
a number of these are put together. The scribes 
often put a small line over a letter to mark an un¬ 
usual signification, or some doubt, or the absence of 


a letter. Sometimes a double line is placed above a 
word the meaning of which is unknown. Besides 
these marks, others occur to express interrogation, 
exclamation, irony, indignation, entreaty, and 
other emotions ; but they are not found constantly 
in the same MS., and are either varied or omitted 
in different ones. The Masoretic division into 
sedarim and parshioth is not found, but another 
one into shorter sections which the Samaritans 
call katzin. Of these there are 964 in the whole 
law; whereas the Jews have 154 sedarim, and 54 
parshioth. At the end of each book is appended 
the number of its sections. The Samaritans also 
count the words like the Jews ; and mark the 
middle of the law accordingly at Lev. vii. 15. The 
matres lectionis are more numerous than in the He¬ 
brew Pentateuch \ and a frequent characteristic 
mistake is the interchange of gutturals. 

The age of these MSS. is as difficult of ascertain¬ 
ment as that of Plebrew ones, because the dates in 
them cannot always be relied upon; and in their 
absence internal criteria are uncertain. The oldest 
known to Kennicott was supposed to belong to the 
8th century (No. 334). If an ancient roll could 
be procured, more value would attach to its text; 
but none has yet come into the hands of Christians. 
The following is a list of the MSS. known to 
scholars :— 

1. The oldest MS. of which we have any know¬ 
ledge is the sacred roll of the Samaritans, which is 
shown to believers on certain festivals in their 
synagogue at Nablus. It consists of twenty-one 
skins of unequal size, most containing six, but 
some only five columns. The columns are 13 
inches deep and 74 inches wide. Each contains 
from 70 to 72 lines, and the entire roil has 
no columns. Owing to various causes, it is 
now in a bad state of preservation, so that only 
about half the contents are legible. A tarich or 
notice in the roll itself states that it was made by 
Abischa, son of Phinehas, son of Eleazar, son of 
Aaron, on mount Gerizim, in the 13th year after 
the Israelites had got possession of the land of 
Canaan. Dr. Rosen is inclined to believe that the- 
roll in question was prepared for the temple which 
was built upon Gerizim. This, however, may be 
doubted; though its high antiquity is unquestion¬ 
able. It seems to have been a primitive and autho¬ 
ritative codex, from which others were copied. A 
kind of fac-simile of it is given by Rosen, who was 
indebted to Kraus for the various particulars le- 
garding it which he has communicated to the public 
(see the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgaildndischen 
Gesellschaft, Band xviii. 3 Heft, p. 582, el seq.) 
Mr. Mills also saw it, and noted a few particulars 
respecting it, which do not all agree with those 
given by Kraus. 

- 2 ‘ Levisohn procured a very old copy from 
Nablus, which was probably written not long after 
the commencement of the Christian era. The 20th 
chapter of Exodus is given from it in fac-simile by 
this scholar. The codex seems to be very old, 
since it wants the numbering of the ten command¬ 
ments, which the Samaritans reduce to nine. The 
story connected with it is, that it is the identical 
Thorah which Zerubbabel threw into the fire before 
the Babylonian king, when he disputed with San- 
ballat. 

r 3 * Another codex was seen by Levisohn and 
Kraus at Nablus, which probably reaches up to the 
7th century of the Christian era, and of which a 
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fac-simile is given by Rosen. This codex also 
wants the numbering of the commandments. The 
MS. itself, which is in 8vo, has a taricli or gloss, 
stating that it belongs to the 35th year of the 
Hegira. 

4. A fac-simile from anothei codex, in folio, 
which is also at Nablus, is given by Rosen. 

5. At Oxford, Bodl., fol., 3127 (Ussher). This 
is perfect, except the first twenty and the last nine 
verses. 

6. At Oxford, Bodl., 4to, 3128 (Ussher). This 
MS. has a parallel Arabic version in Samaritan 
letters. It is very imperfect, all Leviticus being 
lost, with the greater part of Numbers and Deu¬ 
teronomy. 

7. At Oxford, Bodl., 4to, 3129 (Ussher). This 
is also imperfect, especially in Deuteronomy and 
Numbers. 

8. At Oxford, Bodl., 4to, 624 (Ussher, Laud). 
This is defective from Deut. xvii. 2 to xvii. 15, and 
from xxv. 17 to xxvi. 16. 

9. At Oxford, Bodi., i2mo, 15 (Marsh). This 
MS. wants the first thirty verses; and is much 
obliterated in the first seventeen and last four 
chapters. 

10. At Oxford, Bodl., 241110, 5328 (Pococke). A 
perfect MS., except that parts of the leaves are lost 
in the 16th, 23d, 30th, and 31st chapters of Deu¬ 
teronomy. 

11. At London, British Museum, Claud. B. 8vo 
(Ussher). This MS. is complete, and of great 
value. 

12. At Paris, Imperial Library (Peiresc), No. 1. 
This codex contains both the Hebrew and Samari¬ 
tan texts, with an Arabic version in the Samaritan 
character. It is defective in various places. 

13. At Paris, Imperial Libraiy (Peiresc), No. 2. 
This MS. is defective in many parts. 

14. At Paris, Oratory, No. 1 (De Sancy). This 
is the MS. of Pietro della Valle, which was printed 
by Morin. It is complete, and ancient. 

15. At Paris, Oratory, No. 2 (Dom. Nolin). A 
perfect MS., but made up from sheets of different 
copies. Genesis is the most ancient. 

16. At Paris, in the Libraiy of St. Genevieve, 
written on paper, and of small value. 

17. At Rome, Vatican, No. 106 (Peir.and Barber.) 
This MS. contains the Hebrew and Samaritan 
texts, with an Arabic version in the Samaritan 
character. It is very defective in two or three 
places. The first part, to Deut. xi. 28, was written 
earlier than the rest. 

18. At Rome, Vatican (Cardinal Cobellertius). 
Dated, like the preceding, in the 7th century, but 
not so old. 

19. At Milan, in the Ambrosian Libraiy. It is 
much faded in Genesis, and defective in many 
places, but of special value, and belongs to the 
12th century. 

20. At Leyden, fob, 1 (Golius’s MSS.) A 
complete MS. of the 14th century. 

21. At Gotha, in the Ducal Library. Very im¬ 
perfect. 

22. At London, in the Count of Paris’s Library, 
4to. Said to be complete, with a parallel Samari¬ 
tan version. 

The texts of these MSS., as far as we know 
them by inspection, or by collations more or less 
careful, differ considerably from one another. 
They are by no means so uniform as those of 
Hebrew codices. It is matter of regret that they 


have not been properly collated. Little has been 
done towards their examination since Kennicott’s 
time. 

With respect to the authority and value of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the opinions of scholars are 
nearly unanimous at the present day. Morin was 
the first to maintain the great superiority of the 
Samaritan over the Idebrew recension. His Ex - 
ercitationes opened up a controversy, which was 
carried on with much zeal and little calmness on 
both sides. In 1815, Gesenius published his cele¬ 
brated Dissertation , in which he showed that little 
value belongs to the text, that no critical reliance 
can be placed upon its readings, and that therefore 
they cannot be employed as a source of emendation. 
This masterly essay went far to ruin the credit of 
the Samaritan in the critical world.* According 
to Gesenius, the peculiarities of the text may be 
divided into the following classes :— 

I. This class comprises such readings as have 
been adapted by Samaritan scribes to a gram¬ 
matical standard usually inaccurate. 

In orthography, the quiescent letters, or matres 
lectionis , are inserted, as ^ for ' (Gen. i. 14, 16). 

In the case of pronouns , their unusual forms are 
constantly corrected, as nPWK f° r *Dnj, TOP! for 
DPI, etc. 

As to verbs, the shorter or apocopated future is 
changed into the long one; thus for *J3Pn is put 

Tarn. 

In regard to nouns, the paragogic and 1 ap¬ 
pended to the noun in regimen are omitted, as 
for vpg;. 

Genders are also corrected, nouns common being 
made masculine or feminine as the scribe thought 

fib For example, Dr6 is made masculine (Gen. 
xlix. 20). 

With respect to the syntax of verbs, the infinitive 
absolute is altered into a finite verb, as in Gen. 
viii. 3. Where the verb is singular with a plural 
noun, it is almost always changed into the plural, 
as in Gen. iv. 10. 

II. The second class consists of interpretations 
or glosses received into the text. These are 
numerous, many of them being also in the LXX. 

An example occurs in Gen. xx. 3, where for 
fTdWP! the Samaritan has H^NPI nrriK bv> 

III. The third class consists of readings sub¬ 
stituted to remove real or imaginary difficulties 

from the text. Thus, instead of pUD, from 
behveen his feet, the Samaritan reading is PHD 
from among his banners (Gen. xlix. 10). 

* In a recent work by Mr. Mills entitled Three 
months' residence at Nablus and an account of the 
modern Samaritans, we find these words applied 
to the essay in question—‘ A more unfounded and 
reckless performance has seldom issued from the 
press.’ One example only is given to justify the 
strong language used; in which, however, the 
critic of Gesenius makes that scholar say what he 
does not, totally misapprehending or misreading 
his real statement. We submit that a writer who 
asserts that the Jews divided the law into fifty-four 
sedroth and each sederah (sic) into seven parshioth, 
is incompetent to judge of the relative value of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan copies of the Pentateuch. 
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IV. The fourth class consists of those readings 
where the Samaritan is corrected or supplied from 
parallel passages. Proper names, which are va¬ 
riously written in Hebrew, are all conformed to 
one orthography, as VUT, Moses’s father-in-law. 
In Gen. xi. 8 , and the tower , is added to the Hebrew 
text, taken from the fourth verse. 

V. The fifth class consists of larger interpola¬ 
tions taken from parallels, in which, whatever was 
said or done by Moses as recorded in a preceding 
passage is repeated; and whatever is said to have 
been commanded by God is repeated in as many 
words where it is recorded to have been carried 
into effect. In this way Exodus is much enlarged 
by interpolations from itself, or from Deuteronomy. 
Gesenius thinks that these insertions were made 
between the date of the Septuagint and Origen, 
■because the Alexandrian father mentions a passage 
of the kind. 

VI. The sixth class consists of corrections made 

in order to remove what was offensive in sentiment 
to the Samaritans, or what conveyed an improbable 
meaning in their view. Thus in the antediluvian 
times, none begets his first son after he is 150 
years of age. Hence, from Jared, Methuselah, 
and Lamech, 100 years are subtracted at the time 
they are said to have their first son. In the post¬ 
diluvian times, none is allowed to beget a son till 
after he is 50 years old. Accordingly, some years 
are subtracted from several patriarchs and added 
to others. Under this head falls the passage Exod. 
xii. 40, ‘ Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt was 430 years.’ The 
Samaritan has, ‘ The sojourning of the children of 
Israel and their fathers who dwelt in the land of 
Canaan and in the land of Egypt was 430 years.’ 
The same reading is in the Septuagint (cod. Alex.) 
In Gen. ii. 2, '•y’QETI is altered into the 

sixth. 

VII. Passages which have been conformed to 
the theology, hermeneutics, and worship of the 
Samaritans. Thus, to avoid the appearance of 
polytheism, the four passages where Elohim is con¬ 
strued with a plural are altered so as to present 
the singular (Gen. xx. 13 ; xxxi. 53 ; xxxv. 7 ; 
Exod. xxii. 9). Again, whatever savours of an¬ 
thropomorphism, or is unsuitable to the divine 
majesty, is either removed or softened. Wherever 
the Almighty himself is brought immediately into 
view as speaking to and dealing with men, the 
angel of God is substituted. Reverence for the 
patriarchs and Moses led to the alteration of Gen. 
xlix. 7 and Deut. xxxiii. 12 ; for example, for 
cursed is their anger , the Samaritan reads, excellent 
is their anger; and instead of the beloved of the 
Lord shall dwell, , it has, the hand , the hand of the 
Lord makes him to dwells which yields no sense. 
In like manner, voces honestiores are sometimes put 
when there is fancied immodesty, as in Deut. xxv. 
11 W2D2 is changed into 

Here Gesenius puts the notable passage Deut. 
xxvii. 4, where the Samaritans changed Ebal into 
Gerizim to favour their own temple. Some have 
attempted to show that the Jews changed Gerizim 
into Ebal, but unsuccessfully. 

Another classification of the Samaritan charac¬ 
teristic readings is given by Kircliheim. Pie makes 
thirteen classes, as follows :— 

1. DTn:nn rbytb msDin, additions 

and alterations in favour of Mount Gerizim. 


2. mSDID, additions to fill up. 

3. "11 Nlin, explications or glosses. 

4. DT^nni pl^n, change of verbs and 

conjugations. 

5. m»OT pipn, change of nouns. 

6. nxi&yn, assimilation, or bringing irregular 
forms into the same uniform type. 

7- nwitfpl mion, permutation of letters. 

8. pronouns. 

9. pDH, gender. 

10. niSDlin niTVlX, letters added. 

11. Drpn niVTlN, addition of qualifying letters, 
as articles, conjunctions, prepositions. 

12. mam p2pn, junction and separation. 

13. D^iy IHD* 1 , chronological alterations ( Carmi 
Shomer on, p. 32, seq.) 

This classification is by no means so good as 
that of Gesenius, being inferior to the latter in 
clearness and comprehension. 

Frankel has treated of the subject more by way 
of supplement to Gesenius than from an independ¬ 
ent point of view. His additions to the classes of 
the latter are small and unimportant, besides being 
pervaded by erroneous conceptions of the age 
when the Samaritan Pentateuch originated. He 
alludes—I. To the use of the imperative for the 
third person, as 21 pn for nip' 1 (Exod. xii. 48) ; 
and to ignorance of the use of the infinitive ab¬ 
solute, as raj for 1121 (Exod. xiii. 3), for 

T)DN (Num. vi. 23), etc. 2. The characteristics 
of the Galilean-Palestinian dialect, such as the 
interchange of the Ahevi letters, and of 2 for D, 
of T for V, etc. But this peculiarity is simply 
owing to carelessness of transcription in the copy¬ 
ists, who wrote as they pronounced, and softened 
the hard gutturals which were difficult to their 
organs. 3. The Aramaean colouring and ortho¬ 
graphy, as ^pp and ^Dp- This is likewise owing 

to transcription, and can hardly be called a cha¬ 
racteristic of the Samaritan. 

Are there then, it may be asked, no readings 
in the Samaritan recension preferable to those in 
the Iiebrew ? 

Gesenius specifies four examples of this sort— 
viz. Gen. iv. 8, where the Samaritan adds, ‘Let 
us go into the field ;’ Gen. xxii. 13, ins, a instead 
of InX, behind; Gen. xlix. 14, where D 1 L a bone, 

is D'HS, bony; and Gen. xiv. 14, pTl, instead of 
p 1 *l, i.e. he numbered, for he led forth. Even 

these have been thought emendations, and rejected 
by the majority of critics, though we prefer one of 
them to the Hebrew. But though Gesenius was 
not very happy in selecting Samaritan readings 
preferable to the Hebrew, it should not be denied 
that the one is everywhere superior to the other. 
There are good and valuable readings in the Sa¬ 
maritan which have a fair claim to be considered 
original, and therefore preferable to those" of the 
Masoretic recension. The evidence of the Sep¬ 
tuagint and other versions, in addition to that of 
Iiebrew MSS., should not be despised when it 
corroborates the Samaritan. Kennicott went too 
far in his high estimate of the Samaritan. So did 
Geddes, Bauer, Jahn, and Bertholdt. But we 
need not proceed to the other extreme, and de¬ 
preciate every characteristic reading ; as some have 
done after Gesenius. It is sufficient to say that 
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the Samaritan cannot be put in comparison with I 
the Hebrew recension, because its deviations from ' 
the latter have generally the appearance of design. 
The difference between the two chiefly consists in 
additions to the Samaritan text. And we know 
that insertions show design, much more than omis¬ 
sions. The Hebrew text is not immaculate : none 
can uphold its absolute integrity. If it needs 
emendation, why should not the Samaritan recen¬ 
sion be taken as one source of evidence? It is 
not, indeed, a valuable instrument of emendation ; 
but it is not destitute of all worth ; and should be 
classed with the other materials on which a pure 
text depends. Critical conjecture must sometimes 
be resorted to in restoring the original text, as the 
best scholars admit; why then throw aside the 
Samaritan as more useless even than conjecture ? 
It may sometimes suggest the right reading, if it 
does not give it. 

As to the age and origin of the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch, opinions have been much divided. We 
shall enumerate the principal ones. 

1. Ussher thought that the document was the 
production of an impostor named Dositheus, who 
lived in the apostolic period, and pretended to be 
the Messiah. As he falsified the Pentateuch in 
many places, Ussher conjectured that he may have 
made it out of a Jewish copy and the Septuagint. 
But it is incorrect to assert, with Photius, that he 
falsified the Pentateuch. Messianic passages are 
not pei-verted in the Samaritan. And the Samari¬ 
tans gave little heed to Dositheus’s pretensions. 
How unlikely then that they would have received 
a compilation from his hands. 

2. Le Clerc, Poncet, and others supposed that 
this copy of the law was made by the Israelitish 
priest whom the Assyrian king Esarhaddon sent to 
the new colony to instruct them in the worship of 
Jehovah. This hypothesis is unsupported by his¬ 
torical testimony. It was not necessary for the 
priest to make a new document, but to instruct the 
people out of the existing Pentateuch. Why should 
he have undertaken the superfluous task of writing 
a new law-book, when the old was sufficient ? 

3. Frankel conjectures that the document was 
made from the Masoretic text by additions and 
corruptions which took place gradually, as also 
from the Septuagint, subsequently to the 6th 
century. Against this is the testimony of Jerome 
(Profat. in Libr. Reg * et ad Galat. iii. 10), 
which Frankel tries to evade, but most bunglingly. 
The Talmud itself recognises the existence of the 
recension; and Frankel quotes two Mishnic authors 
who refer to it, R. Simon ben Eleasar and R. 
Eleasar ben Simon. It is needless to add the tes¬ 
timony of Eusebius of Ctesarea and other fathers. 
Frank el’s alleged evidences of Galileanism are 
nugatory; ancl his remarks upon the document 
show an inability to get beyond isolated expressions 
and phenomena into the genius of the work itself. 
He has a prejudice against the people unfavourable 
to the investigation of truth (see Ueber den Einfluss 
der Palaestinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik , p. 237, et seqq.) 

4. Tychsen conjectured that the Samaritans 
transcribed the work from a Hebrew copy into 
their own character, in the 10th, nth, or 12th 
century. This is clearly refuted by the testi- 

* Samaritani Pentateuchum Mosis totidem literis 
scriptitant, figuris tantum et apicibus discrepantes. 


monies of Origen and Jerome, who affirm that the 
Samaritans had the Pentateuch in peculiar charac¬ 
ters before their times. 

5. Many think that copies of the Pentateuch 
must have been in Israel from the time of Reho- 
boam as well as in Judah, and that they were pre¬ 
served by the former as well as the latter. Thus 
the Samaritans inherited the document from the 
ten tribes. This opinion was first advanced by 
John Morin ; and is that of Walton, Houbigant, 
Cappellus, Kennicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bauer, 
Jahn, Steudel, Mazade, Stuart, and others. 

The truth or falsehood of the view is essentially 
connected with the question of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch. If Moses wrote the five books 
which bear his name, it may be plausibly argued 
that the Samaritan recension was derived from the 
ten tribes ; but if the Pentateuch did not originate 
in its present form till the time of Manasseh or 
Josiah, the view in question is obviously incorrect. 
It appears to us that the Pentateuch, as we now 
have it, did not originate earlier than the reign of 
Manasseh ; and therefore the hypothesis before us 
must be rejected. It has no valid argument in its 
favour, all the considerations once urged for it 
having been proved weak or untenable, such as the 
national hatred of the two peoples, the fact that 
the Samaritans admitted no other books than the 
Pentateuch, and the old Hebrew character in which 
the Samaritan is written. 

6. The origin of this recension must be looked 
for at the time when the people separated them¬ 
selves for ever from the Jews, becoming an inde¬ 
pendent sect. About 409 B.c. one Manasseh, of 
priestly descent, having been expelled from Jeru¬ 
salem by Nehemiah, betook himself to the Sama¬ 
ritans. It is possible that he may have carried 
with him the first copy of the Pentateuch which 
the people had; though it is more probable that 
they had some before. These they may have got 
in the time of Josiah, whose ecclesiastical reform 
extended farther than Judah, since we are told that 
under him the Levites collected money for the re¬ 
pair of the temple from Manasseh, Ephraim, and 
all the remnant of Israel (2 Chron. xxxiv. 9). 
Single copies of the law may have found their way 
there among the mixed people that dwelt in Sa¬ 
maria and the neighbouring parts even then. Yet 
none of them could have formed the normal 
codex ; nor could there have been such a docu¬ 
ment till their temple was built and a separate 
worship established. An ecclesiastical code would 
be required then for the first time. The copy of 
the Pentateuch they received must have come from 
the Egyptian Tews directly or indirectly, since the 

' Samaritan agrees in so many of its readings with 
the Septuagint against the Masoretic text Why 
they did not receive the book of Joshua, as well as 
the Pentateuch, can only be conjectured. Those 
who suppose that it formed a constituent part of 
the Pentateuch at first, affirm that it was not se¬ 
parated from the preceding five books till after 
Ezra’s time, which agrees with the date we have 
chosen for the Samaritan Pentateuch. Such as 
believe that Joshua was not at first connected with 
the other five books may say that the Samaritans 
did not wish for more Jewish writings than were 
necessary to regulate their worship. We believe 
that the text which constitutes the proper Samari¬ 
tan, the authentic copy they assumed for the guide 
of their religious services, was obtained some time 
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after the Babylonian captivity, when the temple on 
Gerizim was finished. The priests who went to 
them from Jerusalem contributed to the result in 
question, so that they adopted the Pentateuch as 
their code in the same extent, and substantially in 
the same form, as the Jews at Jerusalem. It is 
improbable that the Samaritans themselves first 
brought the Pentateuch with them into Egypt, as 
Ilavernick asserts. Their recension must have 
been made about the end of the 4th century 
before Christ. It originated, unquestionably, 
before the Septuagint was made— i.e. before 
the reign of Ptolemy Lagi, or Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus his son. The 3d century before Christ 
is too late a date for it. It is not indeed un¬ 
likely that after the appearance of the Greek 
version the Samaritan received emendations or 
alterations, bringing it into greater conformity to 
the Greek; but most of the characteristic read¬ 
ings belonged to it at first. It received its present 
form substantially prior to the LXX. Since then, 
there is scarcely a doubt that it has been corrupted 
by careless transcription, and smoothed down in 
many cases by the desire of regularity or ease in 
pronunciation. The orthography has suffered 
most; for there is reason to believe that the pro¬ 
nunciation of the Samaritans was more imperfect 
than that of the Jews. At the present day they 
read the text very differently from the latter. The 
view of the age belonging to the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch now given is that of Ant. van Dale, R. 
Simon, Prideaux, Fulda, Hasse, Gesenius, De 
Wette, Plupfeld, Hengstenberg, ICeil, Bieek, and 
others. The fact that Hengstenberg, though be¬ 
lieving that the Pentateuch existed before the ten 
tribes separated from the other two, holds the post¬ 
exile origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch, shows the 
untenableness of a prior date. 

The remarks now made on the antiquity of the 
Samaritan recension convey our opinion on the 
cause of the agreement between numerous readings 
of the LXX. and it. The similarity exists in above 
a thousand places, some of them important. It is 
true that the Septuagint also agrees with the Maso- 
retic text in many passages against the Samaritan ; 
but these discrepancies are not so striking as the 
coincidences of the Septuagint and Samaritan 
against the Hebrew. If the original Samaritan 
codex was an Egyptian-Jewish one, the similarity 
is sufficiently explained. Amid successive emen¬ 
dations, or corruptions as some would call them, 
of the Samaritan and the Greek, in addition to the 
mistakes made by copyists, all that can be looked 
for now is an agreement in the principal charac¬ 
teristic readings. And that is actually found. 
Hence we reject the numerous hypotheses which 
have been framed to account for the agreement in 
question, such as that the LXX. translated from 
the Samaritan, that the two documents were mutu¬ 
ally interpolated, that the Samaritan has been 
merely altered from the Septuagint, etc. etc. 

It is highly desirable that a critical edition of the 
Samaritan should be printed in the Samaritan 
character, from a good collation of all known 
MSS. Since it was inserted in Walton’s Polyglott, 
it has not been published in its own character. 
Blayney’s edition (Oxford 1790) is in the square or 
Hebrew character. Kennicott gave his various 
readings from the Samaritan, in his Hebrew Bible 
in the same letters. Levisohn published at Jeru¬ 
salem, i860, the 20th chapter of Exodus in fac¬ 


simile from a very old MS. at Nablus, already 
noticed, with some parts of the Masoretic text, a 
Russian version, and an Introduction; but the 
specimen is badly executed. 

Besides the Introductions of Eichhom, Berthoklt, 
Jalin, De Wette, Haverniclc, Keil, and Bieek. the 
reader is referred to Gesenius, De Pent. Samarit. 
origine, indoleetanctoritaie, Halle 1815,410.; Morini 
(J*), Exercitationes in utruinque Samarit. Pentateu- 
c/ium, Paris 1631,4to; Ussher’s Syntagma de LXX. 
interpretibus, epistolaadL. Cappellum, London 1655, 
4to; Poncet’s Nouveaux eclaircissemenis sur Vorigine 
et le Peniateuque des Samaritains , Paris 1760, 8vo ; 
Le Clerc’s Sentimens de quelques theologiens de Hoi- 
lande sur Vhistoire critique du R. Simon , Amster¬ 
dam 1686, 8vo ; Tychsen’s Disputatio histoiico- 
philologico-critica de Peniateucho Ebrcco - Samari- 
tano, ab Ebrceo eoque Masoretico descripto exemplar i, 
Butzovii 1765, qto ; Prideaux’s Old and New 
Testament connected in the history of the Jews and 
neighbouring nations, London 1719, 8vo ; Walton’s 
Prolegomena , xi. 9, 11, ed. Dathe, Lipsirn 1777, 
8vo ; Cappelli Critica Sacra , ed. Vogel and 
Scharfenberg, Halm 1775-1786, 8vo ; Kennicott’s 
Second Dissertation, Oxford 1759; A letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Kennicott, in which his defence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch is examined , and his second 
Dissertation on the state of the printed Hcbrrw text 
of the 0 . T. is shown to be in many instances inju¬ 
dicious and inaccurate , by T. Rutherford, D.D., 
Cambridge 1761, 8vo ; An answer to a letter from 
the Rev. T. Rutherford, D.D. , 1761, Svo; also 
A second letter to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott, in which 
his defence of the second dissertation is examined 
1763, Svo; Bauer’s Critica Sacra, Lipsim 1795; 
Steudel in BengePs Archiv., iii. 626, etc. ; R. 
Simon’s Histoire critique du V. T., Paris 1678, 
4to ; Fulda in Paulas''s Memorabilia, vii. ; Hasse’s 
Aussichten zu kiinftiger Aufklarung ueber das 
A. T., Jenm 17S5, Svo; Paulus’s Commentar 
ueber das A 7 . T., 4 Theil, Liibeck 1804, Svo; 
Plupfeld’s Beleuchtung einiger dunklen und miss- 
verst a ruienen Stellen der alltestamentlicher Text- 
geschi elite in the Studien und Kritiken of 1830, //. 
2 ; Mazade, Sur Vorigine. Page, et Petal critique du 
Pent. Samar., Geneve 1830, Svo; Hug in the 
Freiburg Zeitsckrift, vii. ; Hengstenberg’s Die 
Autkentie des Pcntateuches, vol. i. Berlin 1836, 
Svo ; Stuart in the North American Review for 
1826 and American Biblical Repository for 1S32 ; 
Frankel’s Ueber den Einfluss der palaestinischen 
Exegese auf die alexatidrinische Hermeneutik, 
Leipzig 1851, Svo; Davidson’s Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism, Edinburgh 1852, 8vo; VOTD, 

Introductio m Librum Talmudicum ‘ de Samari¬ 
tan.is 1 scripsit Raphael Kirchheim, Frankfurt 1851, 
Svo. 

Samaritan Version of the Pentateuch. —This is a 
translation of the Samaritan Pentateuch which 
follows the text literally, except that in rendering 
the names of God, in dispensing with anthropo- 
pathisms and using euphemisms, it adopts the 
method of the Targums, especially that of Onkelos 
with which it often agrees. This agreement, 
though striking, is not uniform. Hottinger and 
Eichhorn account for it by supposing that the 
translator made use of the Targum—an improbable 
hypothesis, because of the enmity then subsisting 
between the Jews and Samaritans. To say that 
it has been subsequently interpolated from Onkelos 
will hardly account for the peculiar character of 
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the version. In difficult places it departs from 
the Targum. How then is the likeness to be ex¬ 
plained"? According to Winer, followed by Haver- 
nick and Juynboll, it was owing to the influence of 
the hermeneutical tradition of the Jews on the 
theology of the Samaritans. Yet it is difficult to 
resist the impression that some MSS. have been 
interpolated from Onkelos ; because the agreement 
in various’ places is identical. The language in 
which it is written is that sort of Chaldee which 
comes near the Hebrew, mixed with several Arab- 
isms. As a whole the version cannot be called 
a good one ; since the translator seems to have 
been guided by no proper rules of exegesis. Hence 
he falls into many mistakes. Elohirn or Jehovah 
is commonly avoided, and angel put instead, to suit 
the supposed dignity of the divine being. The 
names of peoples, countries, cities, mountains, and 
rivers are changed from the old into more modern 
names ; less so, however, than by Onkelos and 
Saadias. Thus Ararat, in Gen. viii. 4, is Sarnedib ; 
the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10) is njHN, 

land of the leaver (Babylonia) ; Potipherah (Gen. 
xlvi. 20) is Cohenan ; Gad, a troop will depopulate , 
as it is in the Samaritan, is here rendered a despiser 
will despise. In Gen. x. 31 for ‘ these are the sons 

of Shem,’ this version has Dp^n iTUl, 

these are the poriwis of the sons of Shem. Mis¬ 
takes are numerous and glaring : thus for the 
two of them (DiTO£>, Gen. iii. 4), the version has 

OT, pursuing them , apparently because 
the translator read I11 Exocl. xx. 26, 

thou shalt not go up by steps , is rendered p'lD 
nnpBa, thou shalt not ascend with prevarications. 
In Num. xii. 14, PP 2 S, her father , seems to have 
been taken from NU, for it is rendered in bringing 
her. In Gen. xlix. n, iTPJJ, his colt , is mistaken 
for city , and is therefore translated niTlp. In Gen. 

xxiv. 63, for Isaac went out to take a walk (m^), 

the Samaritan has Isaac went out to pray (n&$^?D^)> 
taking iTl^ as equivalent to ; but in this it 
agrees with Onkelos, the Arabic, and Persian. 
In Blanchini’s Evangeliarium Quadruplex , vol. ii. 
part 2, after DCIV there is a fac-simile of several 
verses from Num. v. 30 to vi. 9, taken from the 
Barberini Triglott at Rome, which give a good idea 
of the version and its close relation to Onkelos. 
Author and date are both unknown. Later ac¬ 
counts of the Samaritans themselves assign it to 
the high-priest Nathanael, who died about twenty 
years before Christ; but this is a vague tradition. 
More probably it was made in the 1st century of 
the Christian era, as Gesenius believes. It is 
absurd to date it after Mohammed, as Frankel 
does. The version was first printed in the Paris 
Polyglott from a codex which Della Valle got from 
the East in 1616. It passed thence into the Lon¬ 
don Polyglott more accurately, but with many 
imperfections. The Latin version in both works 
is of little use. Only portions of it have been since 
printed ; the first eighteen chapters of Genesis at 
I-Ialle 1705 ; selections by Cellarius in his Horae 
Samaritance\ Frankfurt and Jena 1705, 4to, 2d edi¬ 
tion, pp. 1-58 ; and by Uhlemann in his Samaritan 
Chrestomathy , Lipsite 1837 (see Walton’s Prolego¬ 
mena , ed. bathe; Castell’s Obserz>alions on the 
sixth volume of the London Polyglott ; Eichhorn’s 
Einleitung ins A. T., vol. ii. ; Gesenius, De Penta- 
tcuchi Samarit. origine , etc. etc. ; Winer, De Pen¬ 


sion! Pen tat. Samar, indole , Lipsise 1817, 8vo ; 
De Wette’s Einleitung in das A. T. ; Havernick’s 
Einleit. i. 1 ; Juynboll’s Coimnentarii in historiam 
gentis Samaritance , Leyden 1846, 4to ; Davidson’s 
Treatise on Biblical Criticism , vol. i. ; Lee’s Pro¬ 
legomena in Bib Ha Polyglotta Londinensia minora , 
Prolegomenon ii. sec. 1, 3). 

T6 Za/xapelrcKov .—In the fathers of the 3d and 
4th centuries, as well as in MSS. containing the 
LXX. with fragments of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, we find scholia, or pieces of a Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch so designated. These 
fragments have been collected by Morin, Hottinger, 
and Montfaucon, and are in Walton’s prolegomena. 
Castell, Vossius, and Herbst, think that they are 
merely translated extracts from the Samaritan ver¬ 
sion ; while Gesenius, Winer, and Juynboll sup¬ 
pose them to be remains of a continuous Greek 
version of the Samaritan Pentateuch. On the 
other hand, Hengstenberg and Iiavernick regard 
them as belonging to a recension of the Samaritan 
which corrected and explained certain passages of 
the LXX. The most probable of these opinions 
seems to be that which looks upon the notes or 
scholia as the Samaritan corrections of certain 
places in the LXX. Their fewness renders the 
solution of the question impossible ; and precludes 
their utility in criticism or interpretation. 

An Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
was made by Abu Said for the use of his brethren 
in Egypt about 1070 a.d. The basis of it was the 
translation of Saadias Haggaon, which it follows 
closely where the Samaritan agrees with the lie- 
brew Pentateuch ; but where the Samaritan departs 
from the Hebrew it follows the former. The 
Samaritan version was used by the translator, and 
the Samaritan original too. Anthropomorphisms 
and the like are avoided, and euphemisms adopted. 
Thus for the name of God there is messenger or 
angel of God (Gen. v. 24 ; Exod. iv. 29 ; Num. 
xxii. 9, 10, etc.) InDeut. xxv. 11, for the Hebrew 
y / 

PwO/DH he gives in his flesh. Great rever¬ 

ence is shown for Moses and the tribe of Levi; but 
envy of the tribe of Judah (Gen. xlix. 10). It is 
written in the common language of the Arabs, and 
abounds in Samaritanisms. The version before us 
is being edited by Kuenen at Leyden. Genesis 
was published in 1851 ; Exodus and Leviticus in 
1854. In Syria it would appear that the Samari¬ 
tans still used Saadias’s even after Abu Said’s had 
been made, for which reason Abul Baracat (about 
1208) wrote Scholia upon the latter in order to re¬ 
commend it to the people. This must not be con¬ 
sidered a new version, but a Syriac recension of the 
Arabic-Samaritan. The two recensions—the Syriac 
of Abul Baracat and the Egyptian of Abu Said— 
are mixed together in the MSS., and cannot now 
be properly separated. For further particulars we 
must refer to Juynboll and Eichhorn, the former 
in his Orientalia , vol. ii. p. 115, et seq.; the latter 
in the second volume of his Einleitung to the 0 . T. 
Van Vloten described a MS. of Abu Said’s in the 
University of Leyden, in 1803; and Juynboll 
notices the MSS. at Paris, especially Nos. 2 and 4, 
in the Orientalia , vol. ii. p. 115, et seq. 

Other literature of the Samaritans embraces the 
Samaritan Chronicle , or book of Joshua, written 
in Arabic. In the main this work contains the 
history of Joshua, with which other materials are 
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incorporated. The additional history comes down 
to the age of the Christian emperors, a.d. 355. 
It contains very little that is real history, and ter¬ 
minates abruptly. What is related of Joshua agrees 
in part with the Hebrew narrative and differs from 
the old original materially, being dressed out with 
strange, fantastic, and fabulous particulars. The 
chronicle was written in the 13 th century, in Egypt; 
perhaps by a priest who made it up from various 
sources ; four Arabic and one Samaritan, accord¬ 
ing to Juynboll. There are fifty chapters. The 
MS. of this chronicle, which was sent from Egypt 
to Scaliger in 1584, was edited by Juynboll in 
1848, with a Latin version and copious commen¬ 
tary. According to the editor the former part of 
the codex was written in 1362-63, and the latter in 
1513. Another MS. is in the British Museum, 
dated A.H. 908, or a.d. 1502. 

The chronicle of Abulfalh is a compilation from 
the preceding, as well as from various sources, 
Jewish or Rabbinical. It is full of fables, and 
contains little useful matter. The history in it 
extends from Adam to Mohammed, and was com¬ 
posed in the 14th century— i.e. in 1355 or 756 
A. H. —at Nablus. Five MSS. of it are known ; 
one at Paris, another at Oxford procured by 
Hungtington, and three in Berlin ; but one of the 
last three consists of nothing but a few fragments. 
Schnurrer gave a long extract from the Oxford 
copy, with a German translation, in Paulus’s Neues 
Repertorium fiir biblische und morgenlandische 
Literature 1790, Theil i. p. 120, et seqq. ; and in 
Paulus’s Memorabilia, 1791, 2 Stiick; so too De 
Sacy in his Arabic Chrestomaihy, and Notices et ex¬ 
traits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi , tom. 
xii. Some portions are also printed in Heidenheim’s 
Journal by R. Payne Smith, accompanied by an 
English version which is inaccurate. The whole 
has been published by Vilmar, Abidfathi annales 
Samaritani , Gothae 1865, after a collation of the 
various MSS., and with learned prolegomena. 
The erudite editor intends to give a Latin transla¬ 
tion and commentary in another volume. 

The remaining literature of the Samaritans is un¬ 
important. They have two collections of hymns, 
Durran and Defter. The collector of the Durran, 
in which the Defter is also contained, is said to 
have been Amran-ez-zeman, who lived before 
Christ. The hymns are written almost entirely in 
the Samaritan dialect, and in rhyme. There are 
also alphabetical poems. Others are in strophes, 
Arabic and Samaritan alternating. Gesenius pub¬ 
lished a selection in his 4 Carmina Samaritana,’ 
1824. The number of their prayers is large. The 
oldest are said to be the prayers of angels, which 
they sang after the tabernacle was finished, and 
after the death of Aaron. The prayers are for 
Sabbath days, festivals, etc. M. Heidenheini has 
given various notices of MSS. in the British 
Museum, containing prayers, hymns, and other 
liturgical literature of the Samaritans ( Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift, Hefte 2-5) ; but he has made 
many mistakes in explaining the fragments, as 
Geiger shows (see Zeitscrift der deutschen mor- 
genliindischen GesellscJiaft , Band xviii. p. 590, etc.) 

In addition to the above, they have a short 
chronicle, partly prophetic and partly historical, 
written, as they allege, by Moses in their own 
dialect, and reaching from Adam to the end of the 
world. The high-priest possesses an old codex of 
it consisting of about 16 leaves. There is an 


Arabic commentary upon it in the British Museum, 
No. 1140 add. They possess, too, another work of 
the same kind in Arabic, purporting to be written 
by Jacob Besini. The greatest part of their litera¬ 
ture is in Arabic; because most of their earlier 
Plebrew and Samaritan books were destroyed by 
the emperor Commodus. But they have still 
fragments relating to the reading of the law, gram¬ 
matical pieces, commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
controversial writings against the Jews, and a book 
on the birth of Moses, etc. etc. (see Petermann’s 
article 4 Samaria’ in Herzog’s Encyclopaedic, vol. 
xiii.; and Mills’s Nablus, chapter xi.)—S. D. 


SAMGAR-NEBO (IDD “ODD), the name of one 

of the princes of Babylon (Jer. xxxix. 3). It is 
doubtful, however, whether the Nebo should not be 
joined with the following word, as it is contrary to 
analogy for this to stand at the end of a name. 
As in ver. 13 the chief of the eunuchs is called 
Nebu-shazban, it is supposed that Nebu-Sarsechim 
is only another name of the same person, and that 
Samgar is a name of office. It may be from Pers. 

a cup, and^*£, the particle of derivation, 
and may mean the cup-bearer =Hpp'Dl.—W. L. A. 


SAMMIM (D^DD; Sept. &pw/j.a), rendered in¬ 
cense Exod. xxx. 7, and spices ver. 34, may be 
supposed to denote aromatic drugs in general. It 

is derived from the unused root DDD, Arab. 
samma, to smell. [Spices.]—+ 


SAMOS (Zd/ios), an island in the /Egean Sea, 
near the coast of Lydia, in Asia Minor, and sepa¬ 
rated only by a narrow strait from the promontory 
which terminates in Cape Trogyllium. This strait, 
in the narrowest part, is not quite a mile in width 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 34; Strabo, xiv. p. 634 ; 
comp. Leake’s map of Asia Minor). The island is 
sometimes stated to have been famous for its wines ; 
but, in fact, the wine of Samos was in ill repute. 
Strabo says expressly that the island was oik 
exioLvos : it now, however, ranks high among Le¬ 
vantine wines, and is largely exported, as are also 
grapes and raisins. The apostle Paul touched at 
the island in his voyage from Greece to Syria (Acts 
xx. 15). Having been at Chios, he on the follow¬ 
ing day reached Samos. Whether he landed or 
not is uncertain ; the historian simply mentions 
that they tarried at Trogyllium, which was a place 
of anchorage in the narrow strait between Samos 
and the extremity of Mount Mycale. At the time 
of St. Paul’s visit, Samos was a free city in the 
province of Asia. Samos contained, some years 
ago, about 60,000 people, inhabiting eighteen large 
villages, and about twenty small ones. For further 
information, see the travels of Pococke, Clarke, 
Dallaway, and Turner. 

SAMOTHRACE (Za/ioO p&Krj), an island in the 
north-east part of the riEgean Sea, above the 
Hellespont, with a lofty mountain, and a city of 
the same name. It was anciently called Dardana, 
Leucania, and also Samos; ancl to distinguish it 
from the other Samos, the name of Thrace was 
added from its vicinity to that country. Plence 
Zauos QpaKrjs, and by contraction Za/JLodpaKTj, Samo- 
thrace. The island was celebrated for the mysteries 
of the Cabeiri, and was a sacred asylum (Diod. 
Sic. iii. 35 ; v. 47; Ptolem. Geog. v. 11; Plin. Hist. 
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A r at. iv. 23). Paul touched at this island on his 
first voyage to Europe (Acts xvi. 11). Sailing from 
Troas to Neapolis with a fair wind (evOvdpop.rj- 
oap.ev), they accomplished the passage in two days, 
anchoring for the night at Samothrace. As a 
fair wind would be from the S.E., the northern 
side of the island, where was the town of Samo¬ 
thrace, would afford the most suitable place for 
anchorage. The island is now called Saman- 
drachi. It is but thinly peopled, and contains 
only a single village. The mountain is described 
in the Missionary Herald for 1836, p. 246 ; comp. 
Richter, Wallfahrt , p. 438, seq. 

SAMSON Shimshon; Sept. Zafxpuv), 

the name of the celebrated champion, deliverer, 
and judge of Israel, equally remarkable for his 
supernatural bodily prowess, his moral infirmities, 
and his tragical end. He was the son of Manoah, 
of the tribe of Dan, and born A.M. 2848, of a 
mother whose name is nowhere given in the Scrip¬ 
tures. The circumstances under which his birth 
was announced by a heavenly messenger gave dis¬ 
tinct presage of an extraordinary character, whose 
endowments were to be of a nature suited to the 
providential exigencies in which he was raised up. 
The burden of the oracle to his mother, who had 
been long barren, was, that the child with which 
she was pregnant was to be a son, who should be 
a Nazarite from his birth, upon whose head no 
razor was to come, and who was to prove a signal 
deliverer to his people. She was directed accord¬ 
ingly to conform her own regimen to the tenor 
of the Nazarite law, and strictly abstain from 
wine and all intoxicating liquor, and from every 
species of impure food [Nazarite]. According to 
the ‘ prophecy going before upon him,’ Samson 
was born in the following year, and his destination 
to great achievements began to evince itself at a 
very early age by the illapses of superhuman 
strength which came from time to time upon 
him. Those specimens of extraordinary prowess, 
of which the slaying of the lion at Timnath without 
weapons was one, were doubtless the result of that 
special influence of the Most High which is re¬ 
ferred to in Judg. xiii. 25 ‘ And the spirit of the 

Lord began to "move him at times in the camp of 
Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol.’ The import 

of the original word (D I'sb) for moved is peculiar. 
As DyS, the radical form, signifies an anvil , the 
metaphor is probably drawn from the repeated and 
somewhat violent strokes of a workman with his 
hammer. It implies, therefore, a peculiar urgency , 
an impelling influence , which he could not well 
resist in himself, nor others in him. But we do 
not know that this attribute, in its utmost degree, 
constantly dwelt in him. 

As the position of the tribe of Dan, bordering 
upon the territory of the Philistines, exposed them 
especially to the predatory incursions of this 
people, it was plainly the design of heaven to 
raise up a deliverer in that region where he was 
most needed. The Philistines, therefore, became 
very naturally the objects of that retributive course 
of proceedings in which Samson was to be the 
principal actor, and upon which he could only 
enter by seeking some occasion of exciting hos¬ 
tilities that would bring the two peoples into direct 
collision. Such an occasion was afforded by his 
meeting with one of the daughters of the Pliilis- 
VOL. in. 


tines at Timnath, whom he besought his parents 
to procure for him in marriage, assigning as a 
reason that she ‘pleased him well*—Heb. mty* 
{OH TyQ, She is right in mine eyes, where the 
original for right is not an adjective, having the 
sense of beautiful, engaging, attractive, but a verb, 
conveying, indeed, the idea of right, but of right 
relative to an end, purpose, or object; in other words, 
of fitness or adaptation (see Gousset’s Lexicon, s. v. 
Ip' ; and comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 4; 1 Kings ix. 12 ; 
2 Chron. xii. 30 ; Num. xxviii. 27). This affords, 
we believe, the true clue to Samson’s meaning, 
when he says, ‘She is right in mine eyes ;’— i.e. 
adapted to the end which I have in view ; she may 
be used, she is available, for a purpose entirely 
ulterior to the immediate connection which I pro¬ 
pose. That he entertained a genuine affection for 
the woman, notwithstanding the policy by which 
he was prompted, we may doubtless admit; but 
that he intended, at the same time, to make this 
alliance subservient to the great purpose of deliver¬ 
ing his country from oppression, and that in this he 
was acting under the secret control of Providence, 
would seem to be clear from the words immediately 
following, when, in reference to the objection of 
his parents to such a union, it is said, that they 
‘ knew not that it was of the Lord that he sought 
an occasion against the Philistines.’ It is here 
worthy of note, that the Plebrew, instead of 
‘against the Philistines,’ has ‘of or from the 
Philistines,’ clearly implying that the occasion 
sought should be one that originated on the side of 
the Philistines. This occasion he sought under 
the immediate prompting of the Most High, who 
saw fit, in this indirect manner, to bring about the 
accomplishment of his designs of retribution on his 
enemies. His leading purpose in this seems to 
have been to baffle the power of the whole Philistine 
nation by the prowess of a single individual. The 
champion of Israel, therefore, was not appointed 
so much to be the leader of an army, like the other 
judges, as to be an army in himself. In order, then, 
that the contest might be carried on in this way, it 
was necessary that the entire opposition of the 
Philistines should be concentrated, as far as possible, 
against the person of Samson. This would array 
the contending parties in precisely such an attitude 
as to illustrate most signally the power of God in 
the overthrow of his enemies. But how could this 
result be brought about except by means of some 
private quarrel between Samson and the enemy 
with whom he was to contend? And who shall 
say that the scheme now projected was not the 
very best that could have been devised for accom¬ 
plishing the end which God had in view? To 
what extent Samson himself foresaw the issue of 
this transaction, or how far he had a plan distinctly 
laid corresponding with the results that ensued, it 
is difficult to say. The probability, we think, is, 
that he had rather a general strong impression, 
wrought by the Spirit of God, than a definite con¬ 
ception of the train of events that were to transpire. 
It was, however, a conviction as to the issue suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to warrant both him and his 
parents in going forward with the measure. They 
were, in some way, assured that they were engaged 
in a proceeding which God would overrule to the 
furtherance of his designs of mercy to his people, 
and of judgment to their oppressors. 

From this point commences that career of 
achievements and prodigies on the part of this Is- 
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raelitish Hercules which rendered him the terror 
of his enemies and the wonder of all ages. At his 
wedding-feast, the attendance of a large company 
of paranymphs, or friends of the bridegroom, con¬ 
vened ostensibly for the purpose of honouring his 
nuptials, but in reality to keep an insidious watch 
upon his movements, furnished the occasion of a 
common Oriental device for enlivening entertain¬ 
ments of this nature. He propounded a riddle, 
the solution of which referred to his obtaining a 
quantity of honey from the carcase of a slain lion, 
and the clandestine manner in which his guests got 
possession of the clue to the enigma cost thirty 
Philistines their lives. The next instance of his 
vindictive cunning was prompted by the ill-treat¬ 
ment which he had received at the hands of his 
father-in-law, who, upon a frivolous pretext, had 
given away his daughter in marriage to another 
man, and was executed by securing a multitude of 

foxes (D^JW), and, by tying firebrands to their 
tails, setting fire to the cornfields of his enemies. 
[Shual.] The indignation of the Philistines, on 
discovering the author of the outrage, vented it¬ 
self upon the family of his father-in-law, who 
had been the remote occasion of it, in the burning 
of their house, in which both father and daughter 
perished. This was a fresh provocation, for 
which Samson threatened to be revenged; and 
thereupon falling upon them without ceremony he 
smote them, as it is said, c hip and thigh with a 
great slaughter.’ The original, strictly rendered, 
runs, ‘ he smote them leg upon thigh’—apparently 
a proverbial expression, and implying, according 
to Gesenius, that he cut them to pieces, so that 
their limbs, their legs and thighs, were scattered 
and heaped promiscuously together ; equivalent to 
saying that he smote and destroyed them wholly , 
entirely. Mr. Taylor, in his edition of Calmet, 
recognises in these words an allusion to some kind 
of wrestling combat , in which perhaps the slaughter 
on this occasion may have commenced. 

Having subsequently taken up his residence in 
the rock Etam, he was thence dislodged by con¬ 
senting to a pusillanimous arrangement on the part 
of his own countrymen, by which he agreed to sur¬ 
render himself in bonds provided they would not 
themselves fall upon him and kill him. He pro¬ 
bably gave in to this measure from a strong inward 
assurance that the issue of it would be to afford him 
a new occasion of taking vengeance upon his foes. 
Being brought in this apparently helpless condition 
to a place called from the event, Lehi, a jaw , his 
preternatural potency suddenly put itself forth, and 
snapping the cords asunder, and snatching up the 
jaw-bone of an ass, he dealt so effectually about 
him, that a thousand men were slain on the spot. 
That this was altogether the work, not of man, but 
of God, was soon demonstrated. Wearied with 
his exertions, the illustrious Danite became faint 
from thirst, and as there was no water in the place, 
he prayed that a fountain might be opened. I-Iis 
prayer was heard ; God caused a stream to gush 
from a hollow rock hard by, and Samson in grati¬ 
tude gave it the name of En-hakker , a word that 
signifies ‘the well of him that prayed,’ and which 
continued to be the designation of the fountain ever 
after. The rendering in our version—‘ God clave 
a hollow place in the jaw’—is unhappy, as the ori¬ 
ginal is Lehi , the very term which in the final 

clause is rendered ‘ in Lehi.’ The place received 


its name from the circumstance of his having then 

so effectually wielded the jaiv-bone (Yl^, Lehi). 

The Philistines were from this time held in such 
contempt by their victor, that he went openly into 
the city of Gaza, where he seems to have suffered 
himself weakly to be drawn into the company of a 
woman of loose character, the yielding to whose 
enticements exposed him to the most imminent peril. 
Elis presence being soon noised abroad, an attempt 
was made during the night forcibly to detain him, 
by closing the gates of the city and making them 
fast; but Samson, apprised of it, rose at midnight, 
and breaking away bolts, bars, and hinges, de¬ 
parted, carrying the gates upon his shoulders, to 
the top of a neighbouring hill that looks toward 

Ilebron (Iran '3D by Sept. 67 rl irpocrioTrov rod 
Xefipuv, facing Hebron). The common rendering 
‘before Hebron’ is less appropriate, as the dis¬ 
tance between the two cities is at least twenty 
miles. The hill lay doubtless somewhere between 
the cities, and in full view of both. After this his 
enemies strove to entrap him by guile rather than 
by violence ; and they were too successful in the 
end. Falling in love with a woman of Sorek, 
named Delilah, he became so infatuated by his 
passion, that nothing but his bodily strength could 
equal his mental weakness. The princes of the 
Philistines, aware of Samson’s infirmity, determined 
by means of it to get possession, if possible, of his 
person. For this purpose they propose a tempting 
bribe to Delilah, and she enters at once into the 
treacherous compact. She employs all her art and 
blandishments to worm from him the secret of his 
prodigious strength. Elaving for some time amused 
her with fictions, he at last, in a moment of weak¬ 
ness, disclosed to her the fact that it lay in his hair, 
which if it were shaved would leave him a mere com¬ 
mon man. Not that his strength really lay in his 
hair, for this in fact had no natural influence upon 
it one way or the other. His strength arose from 
his relation to God as a Nazante, and the preser¬ 
vation of his hair unshorn was the mark or sign of 
his Nazariteship, and a pledge on the part of God 
of the continuance of his miraculous physical 
powers. If he lost this sign, the badge of his con¬ 
secration, he broke his vow, and consequently for¬ 
feited the thing signified. God abandoned him, 
and he was thenceforward no more, in this respect, 
than an ordinary man. His treacherous paramour 
seized the first opportunity of putting his declara¬ 
tion to the test. She shaved his head while he 
lay sleeping in her lap, and at a concerted signal 
he was instantly arrested by his enemies lying in 
wait. Bereft of his grand endowment, and for¬ 
saken of God, the champion of Israel could now 
well adopt the words of Solomon—‘ I find more 
bitter than death the woman whose heart is snares 
and nets, and her hands are bands ; whoso pleaseth 
God shall escape from her; but the sinner shall be 
taken by her.’ Elaving so long presumptuously 
played with his ruin, Iieaven leaves him to himself, 
as a punishment for his former guilty indulgence, 
lie is made to reap as he had sown, and is con¬ 
signed to the hands of his relentless foes. His 
punishment was indeed severe, though he amply 
revenged it, as well as redeemed in a measure his 
own honour, by the manner in which he met his 
death. The Philistines having deprived him of 
sight, at first immured him in a prison, and made 
him grind at the mill like a slave. As this was an 
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employment which in the East usually devolves on 
women, to assign it to such a man as Samson was 
viitually to reduce him to the lowest state of de¬ 
gradation and shame. To grind corn for others 
was, even for a woman, a proverbial term expres¬ 
sive of the most menial and oppressed condition. 
How much more for the hero of Israel, who seems 
to have been made grinder-general for the prison- 
house ! 

In process of time, while remaining in this con¬ 
finement, his hair recovered its growth, and with it 
such a profound repentance seems to have wrought 
in his heart as virtually re-invested him with the 
character and the powers he had so culpably lost. 
Of this fact his enemies were not aware. Still 
exulting in their possession of the great scourge of 
their nation, they kept him, like a wild beast, for 
mockery and insult. On one of these occasions, 
when an immense multitude, including the princes 
and nobility of the Philistines, were convened in a 
large amphitheatre, to celebrate a feast in honour 
of their god Dagon, who had delivered their ad¬ 
versary into their hands, Samson was ordered to 
be brought out to be made a laughing-stock to his 
enemies, a butt for their scoffs, insults, mockeries, 
and merriment. Secretly determined to use his 
recovered strength to tremendous effect, he per¬ 
suaded the boy who guided his steps to conduct 
him to a spot where he could reach the two pillars 
upon which the roof of the building rested. Idere, 
after pausing for a short time, while he prefers a 
brief prayer to Heaven, he grasps the massy pillars, 
and bowing with resistless force, the whole build¬ 
ing rocks and totters, and the roof, encumbered 
with the weight of the spectators, rushes down, 
and the whole assembly, including Samson him¬ 
self, are crushed to pieces in the ruin ! 

Thus terminated the career of one of the most 
remarkable personages of all history, whether 
sacred or profane. The enrolment of his name by 
an apostolic pen (Heb. xi. 32) in the list of the 
ancient worthies, ‘who had by faith obtained an 
excellent repute,’ warrants us undoubtedly in a 
favourable estimate of his character on the whole, 
while at the same time the fidelity of the inspired 
narrative has perpetuated the record of infirmities 
which must for ever mar the lustre of his noble 
deeds. It is not improbable that the lapses with 
which he was chargeable arose, in a measure, from 
the very peculiarities of that physical temperament 
to which his prodigies of strength were owing; 
but while this consideration may palliate, it cannot 
excuse the moral delinquencies into which he was 
betrayed, and of which a just Providence exacted 
so tremendous a penalty in the circumstances of 
his degradation and death. 

Upon the parallel between the achievements of 
Samson and those of the Grecian Hercules, and 
the derivation of the one from the other, we cannot 
here enter. The Commentary of Adam Clarke 
presents us with the results of M. De Lavour, an 
ingenious French writer on this subject, from 
which it will be seen that the coincidences are ex¬ 
tremely striking, and such as would perhaps afford 
to most minds an additional proof of how much 
the ancient mythologies were a distorted reflection 
of the Scripture narrative.—G. B. 

SAMUEL Sept. Za/iovrjX), the last 

of those extraordinary regents that presided over 
the Plebrew commonwealth under the title of 


Judges. The circumstances of his birth were 
ominous of his future career. His father, Elkanah 
of Ramathaim-Zophim, of Mount Ephraim, ‘had 
two wives, the name of the one was Hannah, and 
the name of the other Peninnah ; and Peninnah 
had children, but Hannah had no children.’ The 
usual effect of polygamy was felt in Elkanah’s 
household. The sterility of Hannah brought upon 
her the taunts and ridicule of her conjugal rival, 
who ‘ provoked her sore, to make her fret, because 
the Lord had shut up her womb’ (1 Sam. i. 6). 
The jealousy of Peninnah was excited also by the 
superior affection which was shown to Hannah by 
her husband—‘To Hannah he gave a worthy 
portion; for he loved Plannah’ (i. 5). More 
especially at the period of the sacred festivals did 
the childless solitude of Hannah create within her 
the most poignant regrets, when she saw her hus¬ 
band give portions to all the sons and daughters of 
Peninnah, who, in maternal pride, took advantage 
of these seasons to subject the favourite wife to a 
natural feminine retaliation. Hannah’s life was 
embittered—‘she wept and did not eat’ (i. 7). 
On one of these occasions, during the annual so¬ 
lemnity at Shiloh, whither Elkanah’s family had 
travelled, ‘to worship and to sacrifice,’ so keen 
was the vexation of Hannah, that she left the do¬ 
mestic entertainment, went to the tabernacle, and 
‘ wept sore,’ while in the extremity of her anguish 
she implored Jehovah to give her a man-child, ac¬ 
companying her supplication with a peculiar pledge 
to dedicate this gift, should it be conferred, to the 
service of Jehovah ; vowing to present the child in 
entire unreserved consecration to the Lord all the 
days of his life, and at the same time to bind him 
to the special obligations and austerities of a Na- 
zarite. In her agony of earnestness her lips moved, 
but articulated no words, so that Eli, the high- 
priest, who had observed her frantic appearance 
from his seat by a post of the temple, ‘ thought 
she had been drunken,’ and sharply rebuked her. 
Her touching explanation removed his suspicion, 
and he gave her his solemn benediction. Her 
spirit was lightened, and she ‘ went her way.’ The 
birth of a son soon fulfilled her hopes, and this 
child of prayer was named, in memory of the pro¬ 
digy, Samuel, heard of God. In consequence 
of his mother’s vow, the boy was from his early 
years set apart to the service of Jehovah, under 
the immediate tutelage of Eli. Hannah brought 
him to the house of the Lord in Shiloh, and intro¬ 
ducing herself to the pontiff, recalled to his memory 
the peculiar circumstances in which he had first 
seen her. So ‘ Samuel ministered before the Lord, 
being a child, girded with a linen ephod’ (ii. 18). 

The degeneracy of the people at this time was 
extreme. The tribes seem to have administered 
their affairs as independent republics, the national 
confederacy was weak and disunited, and the spirit 
of public patriotic enterprise had been worn out 
by constant turmoil and invasion. The theocratic 
influence was also scarcely felt, its peculiar ministers 
being withdrawn, and its ordinary manifestations, 
except in the routine of the Levitical ritual, having 
ceased; ‘ the word of the Lord was precious in 
those days, there was no open vision’ (iii. 1). The 
young devotee, ‘the child Samuel,’ was selected 
by Jehovah to renew the deliverance of his oracles. 
As he was laid down in his chamber adjoining the 
sacred tent, the Lord, by means adapted to his 
juvenile capacity, made known to him his first and 
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fearful communication—the doom of Eli’s apostate 
house. Other revelations speedily followed; the 
frequency of God’s messages to the young prophet 
established his fame ; and the exact fulfilment of 
them secured his reputation. The oracle of Shiloh 
became vocal again through the youthful hiero¬ 
phant (iii. 19-21). The fearful fate pronounced on 
the head and the family of the pontificate was soon 
executed. Eli had indulgently tolerated, or leni¬ 
ently palliated, the rapacity and profligacy of his 
sons. Through their extortions and impiety, ‘men 
abhorred the offering of the Lord,’ and Jehovah’s 
wrath was kindled against the sacerdotal trans¬ 
gressors. They became the victims of their own 
folly; for when the Philistines invaded the land a 
panic seized the Hebrew host, and they clamoured 
for the ark to be brought out to the camp and into 
the field of battle. Hophni and Phinehas, Eli’s 
sons, indulging this vain superstition, accompanied 
the ark as its legal guardians, and fell in the terrible 
slaughter which ensued. Their father, whose sin 
seems to have been his passive and quiescent 
temper, sat on a sacerdotal throne by the wayside, 
to gather the earliest news of the battle, for his 
‘heart trembled for the ark of God;’ and as a 
fugitive from the scene of conflict reported to him 
the sad disaster, dwelling with natural climax on 
its melancholy particulars—Israel routed and flee¬ 
ing, Hophni and Phinehas both slain, yea, and the 
ark of God taken—this last and overpowering in¬ 
telligence so shocked him, that he fainted and fell 
from his seat, and in his fall, from the imbecile 
corpulence of age, ‘ brake his neck and died’ (iv. 
18). When the feeble administration of Eli, who 
had judged Israel forty years, was concluded by 
his death, Samuel was too young to succeed to the 
regency, and the actions of this earlier portion of 
his life are left unrecorded. The ark, which had 
been captured by the Philistines, soon vindicated 
its majesty, and after being detained among them 
seven months, it was sent back to Israel. It did 
not, however, reach Shiloh, in consequence of the 
fearful judgment of Bethshemesh (vi. 19), but 
rested in Kirjath-jearim for no fewer than twenty 
years (vii. 2). It is not till the expiration of 
this period that Samuel appears again in the his¬ 
tory. Perhaps during the twenty years succeeding 
Eli’s death, his authority was gradually gathering 
strength, while the office of supreme magistrate 
may have been vacant, each tribe being governed 
by its own hereditary phylarch. This long season 
of national humiliation was to some extent im¬ 
proved. ‘All the house of Israel lamented after 
the Lord,’ and Samuel, seizing upon the crisis, 
issued a public manifesto, exposing the sin of 
idolatry, urging on the people religious amend¬ 
ment, and promising political deliverance on their 
reformation. The people obeyed, the oracular 
mandate was effectual, and the principles of the 
theocracy again triumphed (vii. 4). The tribes 
were summoned by the prophet to assemble in 
Mizpeh, and at this assembly of the Hebrew 
comitia Samuel seems to have been elected regent; 
at all events, his official pre-eminence was formally 
recognised (vii. 6). Some of the judges were raised 
to political power, as the reward of their military 
courage and talents, but Samuel seems to have 
been raised to the lofty station of judge, from his 
prophetic fame, his sagacious dispensation of justice, 
and his success as a patriotic restorer of the true 
worship. His government, founded not on feats 


of chivalry or actions of dazzling enterprise, which 
great emergencies only call forth, but resting on 
more solid qualities essential to the growth and 
development of a nation’s resources in times of 
peace, laid the foundation of that prosperity which 
gradually elevated Israel to the position it occupied 
in the days of David and his successors. 

This mustering of the Hebrews at Mizpeh on 
the inauguration of Samuel alarmed the Philistines, 
and their ‘lords went up against Israel.’ Samuel 
assumed the functions of the theocratic viceroy, 
offered a burnt-offering, and implored the imme¬ 
diate protection of Jehovah. He was answered 
with. propitious thunder. A fearful storm burst 
upon the Philistines, who were signally defeated, 
and did not recruit their strength again during the 
administration of the prophet-judge. The grateful 
victor erected a stone of remembrance, and named 
it Ebenezer. From an incidental allusion (vii. 14) 
we learn, too, that about this time the Amorites, 
the inveterate foes of Israel, were also at peace with 
them—another triumph of his government. The 
presidency of Samuel appears to have been emi¬ 
nently successful. From the very brief sketch 
given us of his public life we infer that the ad¬ 
ministration of justice occupied no little share of 
his time and attention. Pie went from year to 
year in circuit to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, places 
not very far distant from each other, but chosen, 
perhaps, as Winer suggests, because they were the 
old scenes of worship {Real-Wort, sub voce). 

The dwelling of the prophet was at Ramali, his 
native city, ‘ for there was his house.’ There re¬ 
ligious worship was established after the patriarchal 
model, and Samuel, like Abraham, built an altar 
to the Lord. Such procedure was contrary to the 
letter of the Mosaic statute. But the prophets 
had power to dispense with ordinary usage, for 
they were God’s accredited representatives, and 
wielded a divine prerogative (Knobel, Der Pro¬ 
phet Ism. d. Heb. i. 39 ; Koester, Der Proph. a. 
A. 6° N. T. etc. p. 52). Besides, in this case 
one reason of Samuel’s conduct may be found in 
the state of the religious economy. The ark yet 
remained at Kirjath-jearim, where it had been left 
in terror, and where it lay till David fetched it to 
Zion. There seems to have been no place of public 
resort for the tribes, the present station of the ark 
not having been chosen for its convenience as a 
scene of religious assembly. The shrine at Shiloh, 
too, which had been hallowed ever since the settle¬ 
ment in Canaan, had been desolate from the date 
of the death of Eli and his sons—so desolate as to 
become in future years a prophetic symbol of divine 
judgment (Jer. vii. 12-14; xxvi. 6). In such a 
period of religious anarchy and confusion, Samuel, 
a theocratic guardian, might, without any violation 
of the spirit of the law, superintend the public wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah in the vicinity of his habitation. 

In Samuel’s .old age two of his sons were ap¬ 
pointed by him deputy-judges in Beersheba. These 
young men possessed not their father’s integrity of 
spirit, but ‘ turned aside after lucre, took bribes, 
and perverted judgment’ (1 Sam. viii. 3). The 
advanced years of the venerable ruler himself and 
his approaching dissolution, the certainty that none 
of his family could fill his office with advantage to 
the country, the horror of a period of anarchy 
wduch his death might occasion, the necessity of 
having some one to put an end to tribal jealousies 
and concentrate the energies of the nation, espe- 
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daily as there appeared to be symptoms of renewed 
warlike preparations on the part of the Ammonites 
(xii. 12)—these considerations seem to have led the 
elders of Israel to adopt the bold step of assem¬ 
bling at Ramah and soliciting Samuel 4 to make a 
king to judge them.’ The proposed change from 
a republican to a regal form of government dis¬ 
pleased Samuel for various reasons. Besides its 
being a departure from the first political institute, 
and so far an infringement on the rights of the 
divine head of the theocracy, it was regarded by 
the regent as a virtual charge against himself, one 
of those examples of popular fickleness and in¬ 
gratitude which the history of every realm exhibits 
in profusion. Jehovah comforts Samuel by saying, 
‘They have not rejected thee, but they have re¬ 
jected me.’ Being warned of God to accede to 
their request for a king, and yet to remonstrate 
with the people, and set before the nation the 
perils and tyranny of a monarchical government 
(viii. 10), Samuel proceeded to the election of a 
sovereign. Saul, son of Kish, ‘ a choice young 
man and a goodly,’ whom he had met unexpectedly, 
was pointed out to him by Jehovah as the king of 
Israel, and by the prophet was anointed and saluted 
as monarch. Samuel again convened the nation 
at Mizpeh, again with honest zeal condemned their 
project, but caused the sacred lot to be taken. 
The lot fell on Saul. The prophet now formally 
introduced him to the people, who shouted in joy¬ 
ous acclamation, ‘ God save the king.’ 

Not content with oral explanations, this last of 
the republican chiefs not only told the people the 
manner of the kingdom, ‘ but wrote it in a book 
and laid it- up before the Lord.’ What is here 
asserted of Samuel may mean, that he extracted 
from the Pentateuch the recorded provision of 
Moses for a future monarchy, and added to it 
such warnings, counsels, and safeguards as his in¬ 
spired sagacity might suggest. Saul’s first battle 
being so successful, and the preparations for it dis¬ 
playing no ordinary energy and promptitude of 
character, his popularity was suddenly advanced, 
and his throne secured. Taking advantage of the 
general sensation in favour of Saul, Samuel cited 
the people to meet again in Gilgal, to renew the 
kingdom, to ratify the new constitution, and so¬ 
lemnly instal the sovereign (xi. 14). Here the 
upright judge made a powerful appeal to the as¬ 
sembly in vindication of his government. * Wit¬ 
ness against me before the Lord, and before his 
anointed; whose ox have I taken ? or whose ass 
have I taken ? or whom have I defrauded ? whom 
have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I re¬ 
ceived any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith? 
and I will restore it you.’ The whole multitude 
responded in unanimous approval of his honesty 
and intrepidity (xii. 3, 4). Then he, still jealous 
of God’s prerogative and the civil rights of his 
people, briefly narrated their history, showed them 
how they never wanted chieftains to defend them 
when they served God, and declared that it was 
distrust of God’s raising up a new leader in a 
dreaded emergency that excited the outcry for a 
king. In proof of this charge—a charge which 
convicted them of great wickedness in the sight of 
God—he appealed to Jehovah, who answered in a 
fearful hurricane of thunder and rain at an unusual 
period—‘wheat-harvest.’ The terrified tribes con¬ 
fessed their guilt, and besought Samuel to intercede 
for them in his disinterested patriotism. And thus 


Samuel yielded to the current of events, though he 
struggled against it. His heart clung to the old 
order established. by Moses, yet he wisely and 
calmly inaugurated and guided the new era. 

It is said (vii. 15) that Samuel judged Israel all 
the days of his life. The assertion may mean that 
even after Saul’s coronation, Samuel’s power, 
though he had formally abdicated, was yet actually 
felt and exercised in the direction of state affairs. 
No enterprise could be undertaken without his 
concurrence. His was an authority higher than 
the king’s. We find Saul, having mustered his 
forces, about to march against the Philistines, yet 
delaying to set out till Samuel consecrated the 
undertaking. He came not at the time appointed, 
as Saul thought, and the impatient monarch pro¬ 
ceeded to offer sacrifice—a distinct violation of the 
national law, and a clear act of rebellion against 
prophetic authority. The prophet arrived as the re¬ 
ligious service w^as concluded, and rebuking Saul 
for his presumption, distinctly hinted at the short 
continuance of his kingdom. Again we find 
Samuel charging Saul with the extirpation of the 
Amalekites. The royal warrior at once proceeded 
on the expedition, but obeyed not fully the divine 
mandate. His apologies, somewhat craftily framed, 
for his inconsistencies, availed him not with Samuel, 
who, in the style of the later prophets, boldly pro¬ 
claimed the worthlessness of mere ceremonial 
scrupulosity. By the indignant seer Saul w r as 
virtually dethroned. lie had forfeited his crown 
by disobedience to God. Yet ‘Samuel mourned 
for him.’ His heart seems to have been set on 
the bold athletic soldier. But now the Lord 
directed him to make provision for the future go¬ 
vernment of the country (xvi. 1). To prevent strife 
and confusion, it was necessary, in the circum¬ 
stances, that the second king should be appointed 
before the first sovereign’s demise. Samuel went 
to Bethlehem and set apart the youngest of the 
sons of Jesse, ‘and came to see Saul no more till 
the day of his death.’ Yet Saul and he met once 
again at Naioth, in Ramah (xix. 24), when the 
king was pursuing David. As on a former occa¬ 
sion, the spirit of God came upon him when he ap¬ 
proached the company of the prophets with Samuel 
presiding over them, and ‘he prophesied and lay 
down naked all that day and all that night.’ A 
religious excitement seized him; the contagious 
influence of the music and rhapsody fell upon 
his nervous, susceptible temperament, and over¬ 
powered him. At length Samuel died, and ‘ all 
Israel lamented for him, and buried him in his 
house at Ramah’ (xxv. 1). The troubles of Saul 
increased, and there w r as none to give him coun¬ 
sel and solace. Jehovah answered him not in 
the ordinary mode of oracular communication, 
‘by dreams, Urim, or prophets.’ His chafed and 
melancholy spirit could find no rest, and he re¬ 
sorted to the sad expedient of consulting ‘ a woman 
that had a familiar spirit’ (xxviii. 3-7). The sove¬ 
reign in disguise entered her dwelling, and he of 
whom the proverb was repeated, ‘Is Saul also 
among the prophets?’ was found in consultation 
with a sorceress. This is not the place to enter 
into a discussion of this subject [Saul]. We 
follow the inspired narrative, and merely say that 
Saul strangely wished to see Samuel recalled from 
the dead, and Samuel himself (ton ma de 

his appearance suddenly, and to the great terror 
of the necromancer; heard the mournful complaint 
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of Saul, and pronounced his speedy death on an 
ignoble field of defeat and massacre (Thenius, in 
loc.; Keil, do. ; Delitzsch, Bib. Psychologies p. 
428, 2d ed. ; Deyling, Observat. ii. p. 253). 

We have reserved a few topics for discussion, 
that we might not interrupt the brief narrative. It 
is almost superfluous to say that the derivation of 
the prophet’s name to which we have referred is 
preferable to others which have been proposed— 

such as name of God; asked 

of God; or Dens posuit. Josephus ren¬ 

ders it by the Greek name Gecur^ros, Theaetetus. 
The opinion was in former times very current that 
Samuel was a priest ; nay, some imagine that he 
succeeded Eli in the pontificate. Many of the 
fathers inclined to this notion, but Jerome affirms 
(Advers. Jovin.) : Samuel Prophet a fnit , Judex 
fidts “Levita flits non Pontifex, ne Sacerdos quidem 
(Ortlob, Samuel Judex et Propheta non Pont, aul 
Sacerd. Sacrificans; Thesaurus Novus Tkeol. Philol. 
Hasei et Ikenii, i. 587 ; Selden, De Success, ad 
Pontif. lib. i. c. 14). That Samuel was a Levite 
is apparent from 1 Chron. vi. 22-28, but there is 
no evidence of his being a priest. The sacerdotal 
acts ascribed to him were performed by him as an 
extraordinary legate of Jehovah. The objection, 
that if he had been a Levite his mother’s dedica¬ 
tion of him would have been superfluous, is met 
by the assertion, that if he had not been a Levite 
such a dedication of him would not have been 
accepted. But the maternal dedication was to a 
life-long service, the ordinary Levites only serving 
during their middle years. Samuel’s birth-place 
was Ramathaim-Zophim; the dual form of the 
first term, according to some signifying one of the 
two Ramahs, to wit, that of the Zophites (Light- 
foot, vol. ii. 162, ed. 1832); and the second term 
according to others meaning specula- 
tores— i.e. prophets—and denoting that at this place 
was a school of the prophets—an hypothesis sup¬ 
ported by the Chaldee paraphrast, who renders it 
* Elkanah, a man of Ramatha, a disciple of the 

prophets’ (fcOKm ‘•Thrift). Others find in the 
dual form of □’’HDI a reference to the shape of 
the city, which was built on the sides of two hills ; 
and in the word Zophim see an allusion to some 
watch-towers, or places of observation, which the 
high situation of the city might favour (Clerici 
Operas ii. 175). Others again affirm that the word 
D'BIV is added because Ramah or Ramatha was 
inhabited by a clan of Levites of the family of 
W (Calmet, sub voce). This term (TnEN), if the 
genealogy in Chronicles remain undisturbed, must 
signify not an Ephraimite by birth, but by abode, 

‘ domicilii ratione non sanguinis’ (Selden, l. c. ; 
Keil in loc.) So we find that the Kohathites, to 
whom Samuel belonged, had their lot in Mount 
Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 5-20), where D’HDtf in sig¬ 
nifies, not the hill of Ephraim, but the hill-country 
of Ephraim (Gesenius, Thesaur. sub voce). The 
family of Zoph, living in the hill-country of 
Ephraim, might be termed Ephrathite, while their 
ancestor’s name distinguished their special locality, 
as Ramathaim-Zophim. Thus, too, the Levite 
was of Bethlehem-Judah ( Judges xvii. 7) ; and 
Mahlon and Chilion are called Ephrathitesof Beth¬ 
lehem-Judah (Ruth i. 2). The geography of the 
place has been disputed, and eight cities contend 
for the honour [Ramah]. Eusebius and Jerome 


confound it with the Arimathea of the N. T. (Ono- 
mast. art. Armatha Sophim). The Seventy render 
it ’Apnadal/JL 2o0t/4, Cod. A, or Cod. B. ’Ap/aa- 
6 aIp. 2i0a. For an account of the place now and 
for long called Neby Samwel, see Robinson’s 
Palestine , ii. 239, 2d ed. ; and for an interesting 
discussion as to the site of Ramath-Zophim, the 
latter name being yet retained in the Arabic term 
Sobah, the curious reader may consult the same 
work (ii. 8-11, 2d ed. See also Stanley’s Sinai 
and Palestines 220, 221). 

Specific data are not afforded us for determining 
the length of either Samuel’s life or his administra¬ 
tion. Josephus mentions that he was twelve years 
of age when his first oracle was communicated to 
him. As the calculation of the duration of 
Samuel’s life and government depends upon the 
system of chronology adopted, the reader may turn 
to the article Judges, and to the comparative 
chronological table which is there given. 

Samuel’s character was one of uncommon dig¬ 
nity and patriotism. His chief concern was his 
country’s weal. Grotius compares him to Aris¬ 
tides, and Saul to Alcibiades ( Opera Theol. tom. i. 
p. 119). To preserve the worship of the one 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, to guard the liberties 
and rights of the people, to secure them from 
hostile invasion and internal disunion, was the 
grand work of his life. His patriotism was not 
a Roman love of conquest or empire. The subju¬ 
gation of other peoples was only sought when they 
disturbed the peace of his country. lie was loath 
indeed to change the form of government, yet he 
did it with consummate policy. First of all he 
resorted to the divine mode of appeal to the Omni¬ 
scient ruler — a solemn sortilege — and brought 
Saul so chosen before the tribes, and pointed 
him out to them as peerless in form and aspect. 
Then, waiting till Saul should distinguish himself 
by some victorious enterprise, and receiving him 
fresh from the slaughter of the Ammonites, he 
again confirmed him in his kingdom, while the 
national enthusiasm, kindled by his triumph, made 
him the popular idol. Samuel thus, for the sake 
of future peace, took means to show that Saul was 
both chosen of God and yet virtually elected by the 
people. This procedure, so cautious and so gene¬ 
rous, proves how little foundation there is for the 
remarks which have been made against Samuel 
by some writers, such as Schiller (tVeue Thalia , 
iv. 94), Vatke {Bibl. Theol. p. 360), and the Wol- 
fenbiittel Fragmentist, p. 200, ed. Schmidt). 

The power of Samuel with God, as an inter¬ 
cessor for the people, is often referred to, and is 
compared to that of Moses (Jer. xv. 1; Ps. xcix. 
6). He was the first of a series of prophets that 
continued in an unbroken line till the close of the 
O. T. Canon (Acts iii. 24 ; Augustin, De Civ. Deis 
1 . xvii.J Early established as a prophet, he was 
known as ‘the seer’ (1 Sam. ix. 18). Though the 
term seer became obsolete, the objective term 
‘ vision’ was still preserved as the title of prophetic 
oracles. From Samuel’s position he was highly 
venerated (1 Sam. ix. 13 ; xvi. 4). It is in the 
days of Samuel that mention is first made of the 
schools of the prophets at Naioth. It is natural 
to suppose that he was to some extent their origi¬ 
nator. In the prospect of a regal form of govern¬ 
ment he seems to have made the prophetic office a 
formal institute in the Jewish nation. [Schools.] 
We are informed (1 Chron. ix. 22) that the alloca- 
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tion of the Levites for the temple-service was made 
by David and Samuel the seer— i.e. that David 
followed some plan or suggestion of the deceased 
prophet, which he may have learned when among 
the sons of the prophets at Naioth (i Sam. xix. iS). 
Reference is made (i Chron. xxvi. 28) to some do¬ 
nations which Samuel gave for the public religious 
service. Lastly (xxix. 29), the acts of David the 
king are said to be written in the book of Samuel 

the seer; at least the TYl were written ^ j 

‘HU, whatever the phrase may mean 
(Davidson’s Introd. i. p. 513). It may imply 
authorship, or it may signify that the history of 
David was written in the history of Samuel. He- 
man, grandson of Samuel, is noted as a singer 
(1. Chron. vi. 33). The high respect in which 
Samuel was held by the Jewish nation in after 
ages may be learned from the eulogy pronounced 
upon him by the son of Sirach (Ecclus. xlvi. 13- 
20). His fame was not confined to Israel. The 
remains of Samuel, according to Jerome ( Advers. 
Vigil.), were under the emperor Arcadius brought 
from Judrea, with great pomp, to Constantinople 
(D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, pp. 735, 1021 ; Hot- 
tinge r, Histor. Oriental, i. 3).—J. E. 

SAMUEL, Books of. The two books of 
Samuel were anciently reckoned as brut one among 

the Jews "1SD- That they form only one 

treatise is apparent from their structure. . The 
present division into two books, common in our 
Hebrew Bibles since the editions of Bomberg, was 
derived from the Septuagint and Vulgate, in both 
which versions they are termed the First and 
Second Books of Kings. Thus Origen (apud 
Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 25), in his famous cata¬ 
logue of the Hebrew Scriptures, names the books 
of Samuel—/ 3 acri\eiW TrpujTrj bevrbpa. Trap' avrois 

lapcovrjX, 6 OebKXrjTos; and Jerome thus describes 
them (Prolog. Galeatus) : 4 Tertius sequitur Samuel, 
quern nos regum primum et secundum dicimus.’ 
None of these titles, ancient or modern, is very 
felicitous. To call them Books of Samuel is, if we 
follow the analogy of the phrases, Books of Moses, 
Book of Isaiah, to assert the prophet to be their 
author, though a great portion of the events 
recorded in them happened after his death. The 
title Books of Kings, or Kingdoms, is by no means 
an accurate indication of their contents, as they 
refer only to two monarchs, and the narrative does 
not even include the death of David. And if they 
be named after Samuel, as he was a principal 
agent in the events recorded in them, then the 
title is only appropriate to a few of the introduc¬ 
tory chapters. Jewish opinion is divided on the 
reason of the Hebrew name. It is affirmed in 
Baba Bathra (fol. 15, cap. i.) that Samuel wrote 
the book so called, and also Judges and Ruth; 
and Abarbanel argues that these compositions are 
named after Samuel because the events narrated in 
them may be referred to him, either as a person or 
as a chief instrument, for Saul and David, being 
both anointed by the prophet, became 4 opus 
veluti manuum’ (Prcef. in lib. Sam. fol. 74, col. i). 
The source of the appellation /3 aaCXeiwv (Regum), 
is to be found in the historic resemblance of the 
books of Samuel to those which come after them, 
and to which they serve as an introduction. On 
the other hand, it was desirable to have short 
names for the books of Scripture ; and as Samuel 


was a prophet of such celebrity, and had such 
influence in changing the form of government 
under which the son of Kish and the son of Jesse 
became sovereigns, it was natural to name after 
him the biographical tracts in which the life and 
times of these royal chieftains are briefly sketched : 
especially as they at the same time contain striking 
descriptions of the marvel of his own birth, the 
oracles of his youth, and the impressive actions of 
his long career. The selection of this Jewish 
name might also be strengthened by the national 
belief of the authorship of a large portion of the 
work, founded on a common interpretation of 1 
Chron. xxix. 29. 

Contents. —The contents of the books of Samuel 
belong to an interesting period of Jewish histoiy. 
The preceding book of Judges refers to the affairs 
of the republic as they were administered after 
the conquest, when the nation was all but a con¬ 
geries of independent cantons, sometimes partially 
united for a season under an extraordinary dictator. 
As, however, the form of government was changed, 
and remained monarchical till the overthrow of the 
kingdom, it was of national importance to note the 
time, method, and means of the alteration. This 
change happening under the regency of the wisest 
and best of their sages, his life became a topic of 
interest. The first book of Samuel gives an ac¬ 
count of his birth and early call to the duties of a 
seer, under Eli’s pontificate ; describes the low and 
degraded condition of the people, oppressed by 
foreign enemies; proceeds to narrate the inaugura¬ 
tion of Samuel as judge ; his prosperous regency ; 
the degeneracy of his sons ; the clamour for a 
change in the civil constitution ; the installation of 
Saul; his rash and reckless character; and his 
neglect of, or opposition to, the theocratic elements 
of the government. Then the historian goes on 
to relate God’s choice of David as king ; his en¬ 
durance of long and harassing persecution from the 
reigning sovereign ; the defeat and death of Saul 
on the field of Gilboa; the gradual elevation of 
the man 4 according to God’s own heart’ to na¬ 
tional dominion ; his earnest efforts to obey and 
follow out the principles of the theocracy ; his 
formal establishment of religious worship at Jeru¬ 
salem, now the capital of the nation; and his 
series of victories over all the enemies of Judoea 
that were wont to molest its frontiers. The an¬ 
nalist records also David’s aberrations from the 
path of duty; the unnatural rebellion of his son 
Absalom and its suppression; his carrying into 
effect a military census of his dominions, and the 
Divine punishment which this act incurred; and 
concludes with a few characteristic sketches of his 
military staff. The second book of Samuel, while 
it relates the last words of David, yet stops short 
of his death. As David was the real founder of 
the monarchy and reorganiser of the religious 
worship ; the great hero, legislator, and poet of 
his country; as his dynasty maintained itself on 
the throne of Judah till the Babylonian captivity— 
it is not a matter of wonder that the description 
of his life and government occupies so large a 
portion of early Jewish history. The books .of 
Samuel thus consist of three interlaced biographies 
—those of Samuel, Saul, and David. 

Age and Authorship. —The attempt to ascertain 
the authorship of this early history is attended with 
difficulty. Ancient opinion is in favour of the 
theory that the first twenty-four chapters were 
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written by Samuel, and the rest by Nathan and 
Gad. Abarbanel, however, and Grotius, suppose 
Jeremiah to be the author (Grot. Prccf. in I. Sam.) 
Stahelin {Einleit. sec. 25, etc.) conjectures that a 
large portion of Samuel was written by the author 
of the Pentateuch, and of the books of Joshua and 
Judges. But continuity of history in the same form 
does not prove identity of authorship, nor are the 
similar phrases found in these books sufficient in 
number or characteristic idiom to support the theory. 
Nay, Samuel is free from the so-called Chaldaisms 
of Judges and the archaisms of the Pentateuch. 
The peculiar theory of Jahn, on the other hand, is 
that the four books of Samuel and Kings were 
written by the same person, and at a date so recent 
as the 30th year of the Babylonish captivity. 
His arguments, however, as well as those of Eich- 
liorn {Einleit. sec. 468), and Plerbst {Einleit. ii. 
1-139), who hold a similar view, are more in¬ 
genious than solid (. Introduction , sec. 46). The 
fact of all the four treatises being named ‘ Books 
of Kings’ is insisted on as a proof that they were 
originally undivided and formed a single work—a 
mere hypothesis, since the similarity of their con¬ 
tents might easily give rise to this general title, 
while the more ancient appellation for the first two 
was The Books of Samuel. Great stress is laid on 
the uniformity $f method in all the books. But 
this uniformity by no means amounts to any proof 
of identity of authorship. It is nothing more than 
the same Hebrew historical style. The more 
minute and distinctive features, so far from being 
similar, are very different. Nay, the books of 
Samuel and Kings may be contrasted in many of 
those peculiarities which mark a different writer :— 

1. In Kings there occur not a few references to 
the laws of Moses, in Samuel not one of these is to 
be found. 

2. The books of Kings repeatedly cite authori¬ 
ties, to which appeal is made, and the reader is 
directed to the ‘ Acts of Solomon,’ 4 the book of 
the Chronicles of Kings of Israel,’ or 4 Judah.’ But 
in the books of Samuel there is no formal allusion 
to any such sources of information. 

3. The nature of the history in the two works is 
very different. The plan of the books of Samuel 
is not that of the books of Kings. The books of 
Samuel are more of a biographical character, and 
are more limited and personal in their view. 

4. There are in the books of Kings many later 
forms of language. For a collection of some of 
these the reader is referred to De Wette {Einleit. 
in das A. T. sec. 185, note e). Scarcely any of 
those more recent or Chaldaic forms occur in 
Samuel. Besides, some peculiarities of form are 
noted by De Wette (sec. 180), but they are not so 
numerous or distinctive as to give a general charac¬ 
ter to the treatise (Hirzel, De Chaldaismi Bibl. 
origine , 1830). Many modes of expression, com¬ 
mon in Kings, are absent from Samuel [Kings, 
Books of]. Keil, Einleit. sec. 53. 

5. The concluding chapters of the second book 
of Samuel are in the form of an appendix to the 
work—a proof of its completeness. The connec¬ 
tion between Samuel and Kings is thus interrupted. 

It appears, then, that Samuel claims a distinct 
authorship from the books of Kings. Stahelin, 
indeed, supposes that the present division between 
the two treatises has not been correctly made, 
and that the two commencing chapters of 1 Kings 
really belong to 2 Samuel. This he argues on 


philological grounds, because the terms TTDm 

Tltam (1 Kings i. 38), t>*3J (i. 12), and 

(i- 29), are found nowhere in Kings but in the 
first two chapters, while they occur once and again 
in Samuel. There is certainly something peculiar 
in this affinity, though it may be accounted for on 
the principle that the author of the pieces or 
sketches which form the basis of the initial portions 
of 1 Kings not only composed those which form 
the conclusion of Samuel, but also supervised or 
published the whole work which is now called by 
the prophet’s name. 

Thus the books of Samuel have an authorship 
of their own—an authorship belonging to a very 
early period. While their tone and style are very 
different from the later records of Chronicles, they 
are also dissimilar to the books of Kings. They 
bear the impress of a hoary age in their "language, 

| allusions, and mode of composition. The insertion 
of odes and snatches of poetry, to enliven and 
verify the narrative, is common to them with the 
Pentateuch. They abound in minute sketches and 
vivid touches. As if the chapters had been ex¬ 
tracted from a diary, some portions are more fully 
detailed and warmly coloured than others, accord¬ 
ing as the original observer was himself impressed. 
Many of the incidents, in their artless and striking 
delineation, would form a fine study for a painter. 

Besides, it is certainly a striking circumstance 
that the books of Samuel do not record David’s 
death, though they give his last words—his last 
inspired effusion (Haveraick, Ebileit. sec. 167). 
We should reckon it natural for an author, if he 
had lived long after David’s time and were writing 
his life, to finish his history with an account of the 
sovereign’s death. Had the books of Samuel and 
Kings sprung from the same source, then the 
abrupt conclusion of one portion of the work, con¬ 
taining David’s life down to his last days, and yet 
omitting all notice of his death, might be ascribed 
to some unknown capricious motive of the author. 
But we have seen that the two treatises exhibit 
many traces of a different authorship. If the 
writer of Samuel gives a full detail of David’s 
life, actions, and government, and yet fails to re¬ 
cord his decease; a natural inference is, that the 
document must have been composed prior to the 
monarch’s death, or at least about that period. If 
we should find a memoir of George the Third, 
entering fully into his private and family history, 
as well as describing his cabinets, councillors, and 
parliaments ; the revolutions, and wars, and state 
of feeling under his government ; and ending with 
an account of the appointment of a regent, and a 
reference to the king’s lunacy, our conclusion 
would be that the history was composed before 
the year 1820. A history of David, down to the 
verge of his dissolution, yet not including that 
event, has the semblance of being written before 
that monarch ‘slept with his fathers.’ But it may 
be replied, as by Stahelin, that the division of 
Kings and Samuel is unfortunate, and that Samuel 
contained the first and second chapters of I Kings. 
We are inclined to think that the books, or rather 
the materials out of which they have been formed, 
were contemporaneous with the events recorded. 
The composition of a portion of 1 Samuel, Stahelin 
places in the time of Samilel, and his arguments 
are not without some force. Nor should we be in¬ 
clined to place the date later than the. reign of 
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Rehoboam, or very soon after it, as is the view of 
Thenius and De Wette. 

Against this opinion as to the early age of the 
books of Samuel various objections have been 
brought. The phrase * unto this day ’ is often em¬ 
ployed in them to denote the continued existence 
of customs, monuments, and names, whose origin 
has been described by the annalist (i Sam. v. 5 ; 
vi. 18; xxx. 25). This phrase, however, does not 
always indicate that a long interval of time elapsed 
between the incident and such a record of its dura¬ 
tion. It was a common idiom. Joshua (xxii. 3) 
uses it of the short time that Reuben, Gad, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh had fought in concert 
with the other tribes in the subjugation of Caanan. 
So again (xxiii. 9) he employs it to specify the 
time that intervened between the entrance into 
Caanan and his resignation of the command on 
account of his approaching decease. Matthew, in 
his Gospel (xxvii. 8, and xxviii. 15), uses it of the 
period between the death of Christ and the com¬ 
position of his book. Reference is made in Samuel 
to the currency of a certain proverb (1 Sam. x. 12), 
and to the disuse of the term seer (1 Sam. ix. 9), 
but in a manner which by no means implies an 
authorship long posterior to the time of the actual 
circumstances. The proverb, ‘ Is Saul also among 
the prophets ? ’ was one which for many reasons 
would obtain rapid and universal circulation : and 
if no other hypothesis be considered satisfactory, 
we may suppose that the remark about the term 
‘seer’ becoming obsolete maybe the parenthetical 
insertion of a later hand. Or it may be that in 
Samuel’s days the term tf'QJ came to be techni¬ 
cally used in his school of the prophets. 

The statement made in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6— £ Ziklag 
pertainetli unto the kings of Judah unto this day,’ 
is a form of language, which, according to De 
Wette (sec. 180), could not have been employed 
before the separation of the nation into the king¬ 
doms of Judah and Israel. Havernick remarks, 
however (sec. 169), that Ziklag belonged first to 
Judah, and then to Simeon, ere it fell into the 
hands of the Philistines; and that it became the 
property of David, and of David’s successors as 
sovereigns of the territory of Judah. Judah is not 
used in opposition to the ten tribes; and Ziklag 
became a royal possession in consequence of its 
being a gift to David, and to such as might have 
regal power over Judah. The names Israel and 
Judah were used in the way of contrast even in 
David’s time, as De Wette himself admits (1 Sam. 
xviii. 16 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 ; v. 5 ; xix. 41-43 ; xx. 2). 
The explanation, however, is in all points not 
satisfactory. The phrase, if it be not a copyist’s 
annotation, seems to imply the previous separation 
of the two kingdoms. 

It is said in 1 Chron. xxix. 29, 4 Now the acts 
of David the king, first and last, behold they are 
written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the 
book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of 
Gad the seer.’ The old opinion as to the author¬ 
ship of Samuel, to which we have already alluded, 
was founded on this quotation. The prophets 
were wont to write a history of their own times. 
That Samuel did so in reference to the great events 
• of his life is evident from the statement that he 
‘ wrote the manner of the kingdom in a book, and 
laid it up before the Lord’ (1 Sam. x. 25). Bleek 
(Etui. p. 178) thinks that the phrase, ‘HTT, 

may refer to our present Samuel; but it is not so 


comprehensive as this collection seems to love 
been, as it does not, like the treatise to which the 
author of Chronicles refers, include ‘the acts of 
David, first and last.’ The annals which these 
three seers compiled were those of their own times 
in succession ; so that there existed a history of 
contemporary events—prophetic materials for the 
books of Samuel. For we do not hold, with 
Gramberg and other critics, that the ‘words of 
Samuel, Nathan, and Gad’ mean the present books 
of Samuel, as written successively by those pro¬ 
phetic authors. Havernick (sec. 161) supposes that 
there was another source of information to which 
the author of Samuel might resort—namely, the 
annals of David’s reign—a conjecture not altogether 
unlikely, as may be seen by his reference to 2 Sam. 
viii. 17, compared with 1 Chron. xxvii. 24. The 
accounts of David’s heroes and their mighty feats, 
with the estimate of their respective bravery, may 
be a contribution by Seraiah, the scribe. Out of 
such materials—ample and authoritative, some of 
them written and some of them oral—the books oi 
Samuel appear to be made up (Bunsen, Bibelwerk , 
2d Abth. p. 496 ; Karo, De fontibus librorum quce 
feninlur Samuelis , 1862). 

Another evident source from which materials 
have been brought is a collection of poetic com¬ 
positions—some Hebrew anthology. We have, 
first, the song of Hannah, the mother of Samuel, 
which is not unlike the hymn of the Virgin recorded 
by Luke. That song is by no means an anachron¬ 
ism, as has been asserted by Hensler (Erlduter. 
d. I. B. Sam. 12), by Thenius, who supposes it 
written by David after his victory over Goliath, and 
Ewald, who regards it as a triumphal ode cele¬ 
brating a successful battle over some Gentile foes. 
Its mention of King and Messiah is thought to be¬ 
tray its recent and spurious birth. The song is one 
of ardent gratitude to Jehovah. It portrays his 
sovereign dispensations; asserts the character of 
his government to be that he ‘ resisteth the proud, 
and giveth grace to the humble;’ and concludes 
with a prophetic aspiration, in pious keeping with 
the spirit of the theocracy, and with the great pro¬ 
mise which it so zealously cherished (Hengstenberg, 
Die Authentie des Pentat. ii. 115). It is Messianic 
in spirit, and its figures are not more warlike than 
many other Messianic odes. Perhaps the references 
to King and Messiah embody the longing of the 
age, as it was ever portraying to itself its grand 
ideal—safety, peace, and life by the Anointed One 
so soon to have a type of himself in the two kings 
of Israel, on whose heads the son of Hannah was 
to pour the holy oil. 2 Sam. i. 18 also contains 
an extract from the book of Jaslier—viz. a com¬ 
position of the sweet singer of Israel, named ‘ the 
Song of the Bow.’ Besides, there is the chorus of 
a poem which was sung on David’s return from the 
slaughter of the Philistine giant (1 Sam. xviii. 7). 
There are also three hymns of David (2 Sam. vii. 
18-29), in which the king offers up his grateful de¬ 
votions to Jehovah (2 Sam. xxii.) ; a triumphal 
ode, found with some alterations in the 18th Psalm 
and 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7, which preserves the last 
words of the ‘ anointed of the God of Jacob.’ To 
these may be added the remains of a short elegy on 
the death of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34). Whether 
all these effusions, as well as the lament over 
David and Jonathan, were taken from Jasher, we 
know not. It may be that they were drawn from 
this common source, this national collection of the 
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Hebrew muse. At least some critics, who com¬ 
pare the long hymn found in 2 Sam. xxii., and 
which forms the 18th psalm, and note the varia¬ 
tions of the text, are inclined to think that the 
one has not been copied from the other, but that 
both have been taken from a very old common 
source : a conjecture quite as natural as the ordi¬ 
nary hypothesis—namely, that David either pub¬ 
lished a second edition of his poem, or that the 
varies lectiones are the errors of transcribers. At 
all events the compiler of the books of Samuel 
has evidently used as one of his sources some col¬ 
lection of poetry. Such collections contain the 
earliest history of a nation, and they abounded 
among the susceptible people of the East. 

But in opposition to our hypothesis it has been 
argued that in these books there are traces of 
several documents, which have been clumsily and 
inconsiderately put together, not only by a late 
but a blundering compiler. The elaborate theory 
of Eichhom {Einleit. iii. p. 476), is similar to that 
which he has developed in his remarks on Chron¬ 
icles—viz. that the basis of the second book of 
Samuel was a short life of David, which was aug¬ 
mented by interpolated additions. The first book 
of Samuel is referred by him to old written sources, 
but in most parts to tradition, both in the life of 
Samuel and Saul. Bertholdt ( Einleit . p. 894) 
modifies this opinion by affirming that in the first 
book of Samuel there are three independent docu¬ 
ments, chaps, i.-vii.; viii.-xvi.; xvii.-xxx.; contain¬ 
ing respectively Samuel’s history, Saul’s life, and 
David’s early biography ; while in reference to the 
second book of Samuel, he generally admits the 
conjecture of Eichhom. Gramberg {Die Chronik , 
vol. ii. p. 80) is in favour of two narratives, named 
by him A and B, but his theory wants even 
plausibility. Nor is the view of Tbenius more 
satisfactory, though it be simpler. Such theories 
have little else to recommend them but the in¬ 
genious industry which framed them. It is said, 
however, that there are evident vestiges of two dif¬ 
ferent sources being used and intermingled in 
Samuel; that the narrative is not continuous; 
especially, that it is made up of duplicate and con¬ 
tradictory statements. Such vestiges are alleged 
to be the following : In 1 Sam. x. 1, Samuel is said 
to have anointed Saul, whereas in x. 20-25 the 
prophet is described as having chosen him by lot. 
The reason of this twofold act we have already 
given in our remarks on Samuel in the preceding 
article. The former was God’s secret election, the 
latter his public theocratic designation. Again, it 
is affirmed that two different accounts are given of 
the cause why the people demanded a king; 
the one (1 Sam. viii. 5) being the profligacy of 
Samuel’s sons, and the other (xii. 12, 13) a menaced 
invasion of the Ammonites. Both accounts per¬ 
fectly harmonise. The nation feared the inroads 
of the children of Ammon, and they felt that 
Samuel's sons could not command the respect and 
obedience of the various tribes. It was necessaiy 
to tell the old judge that his sons could not succeed 
him; for he might have pointed to them as future 
advisers and governors in the dreaded juncture. 

The accounts of Saul’s death are also said to dif¬ 
fer from each other (1 Sam. xxxi. 2-6, and 2 Sam. 
i. 2-12). We admit the difference, the first ac¬ 
count being the correct one, and the second being 
merely the invention of the cunning Amalekite, 
who framed the lie to gain the favour of Saul’s 


great rival David. It is recorded that twice did 
David spare Saul’s life (1 Sam. xxiv. and xxvi.) 
The fact of the repetition of a similar deed of gene¬ 
rosity can never surely give the narrative a legen¬ 
dary character. The miracle which multiplied the 
loaves and the fishes was twice wrought by Jesus. 
The same remark may be made as to the supposed 
double origin of the proverb, ‘ Is Saul also among 
the prophets?’ In 1 Sam. x. 11 its real source is 
given, and in xix. 24 another reason and occasion 
are assigned for its national currency. Especially 
has great stress been laid on what are supposed to 
be different records of David’s introduction to Saul, 
contained in 1 Sam. xvi. 18-22, and in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. That there is difficulty here cannot 
be denied ; but to transpose the passages, on the 
supposition that David’s encounter with Goliath 
was prior to his introduction to Saul as musician, 
will not remove the difficulty. For if Saul became 
so jealous of David’s popularity as he is represented, 
no one of his domestics would have dared to recom¬ 
mend David to him as one possessed of high en¬ 
dowments, and able to charm away his melancholy. 
The Vatican MS. of the Sept, omits no less than 
twenty-five verses in these chapters. Yet the omis¬ 
sion does not effect a reconciliation. Some critics— 
such as Houbigant, Michaelis, Dathe, and Kenni- 
cott—regard the entire passage as an interpolation. 
In the chapters as they stand David is first intro¬ 
duced to Saul as a minstrel, then as becoming a 
favourite of the sovereign, and being appointed one 
of his aides-de-camp. "Now the fact of this previous 
introduction is alluded to in the very passage which 
creates the difficulty ; for after, in minute Oriental 
fashion (Ewald, Komposition der Genes, p. 14S), 
David and his genealogy are again brought before 
the reader, it is said, ‘ and David went and returned 
from Saul to feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.’ 
The only meaning this verse can have is, that 
David’s attendance at court was not constant, es¬ 
pecially as Saul’s evil spirit may have left him. 
1 he writer who describes the combat with Goliath 
thus distinctly notices that David had already been 
introduced to Saul; nay, farther, specific allusion 
is again made to David’s standing at court : ‘ And 

it came to pass on the morrow, that the evil spirit 
from God came upon Saul, and he prophesied in 
the midst of the house ; and David played with 
his hand, as at other times’ (1 Sam. xviii. 10). 
The phrase, ‘as at other times,’ must refer to the 
notices of the former chapter. Yet, after the 
battle, Saul is represented as being ignorant of the 
youth, and as inquiring nfter him ; while Abner the 
general declares that he does not know the youthful 
hero. Can we imagine any ordinary compiler so 
to stultify himself as this author is supposed to have 
done, by intimating that David had been with Saul, 
and yet that Saul did not know him ? It is there¬ 
fore very probable that David had left Saul for 
some time before his engagement with Goliath; 
that the king’s fits of gloomy insanity prevented 
him from obtaining correct impressions of David’s 
form and person—the period of David’s life, when 
the youth passes into the man, being one which 
is accompanied with marked change of appear¬ 
ance. The inquiry of Saul is also more about the 
young ^ champion’s parentage than about himself. 
Abner’s vehement profession of ignorance is some¬ 
what suspicious : ‘ As thy soul liveth, O king, I 
cannot tell; ’—a response too solemn for a question 
so simple. We cannot pursue the investigation 
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farther. We would not in such a passage deny all 
difficulty, like Havernick (sec. 166), nor do we 
suppose that the difficulty is completely removed 
by any of these previous hints, yet no inconsis¬ 
tency can have been apparent to the compiler. 
The one of the accounts, however, may have been 
inserted in the course of transmission, and it does 
not seem to have been in the Codex from which 
the Alexandrian versionists translated. Appeal 
has also been made to David’s two visits to Achish, 
king of Gath ; but they happened in circumstances 
very dissimilar, and cannot by any means be re¬ 
garded as a duplicate chronicle of the same event. 

Lastly, in i Sam. xv. 35 it is said that ‘ Samuel 
came no more to see Saul again till the day of his 
death,’ and the statement is supposed to contradict 
xix. 24, where Saul met with Samuel, and ‘ lay naked 
all day and all night before him.’ The language 
is, ‘Samuel added not to see or to visit Saul;’ 
that is, no longer paid him any visit of friendship 
or ceremony, no longer sought him out to afford 
him counsel or aid. This declaration cannot surely 
be opposed to the following portion of the record, 
which states that Saul accidentally met Samuel ; 
for he pursued David to Ramah, where the prophet 
dwelt, and so came in contact with his former bene¬ 
factor. May we not therefore conclude that the 
compiler has not in these cases joined two narra¬ 
tives of opposite natures very loosely together, or 
overlapped them in various places ; but has framed 
out of authoritative documents a consecutive history, 
not dwelling on all events with equal interest, but 
passing slightly over some, and formally detailing 
others with national relish and delight ? There is, 
whatever their various sources—written or oral—a 
substantial unity in these books: Besides there are 
phrases peculiar to them, such as lTlfcO¥ HUT in 

1 Sam. i. 3, 11, etc., and iTliT (2 Sam. xx. 

19, etc.), which do not occur in the earlier books, 
and which seem to indicate a characteristic unity 
of style. 

Scope. —The design of these books is not veiy 
different from that of the other historical treatises 
of the O. T. The books of Kings are a history of 
the nation as a theocracy ; those of Chronicles have 
special reference to the form and ministry of the 
religious worship, as bearing upon its re-establish¬ 
ment after the return from Babylon. Samuel is 
more biographical, yet the theocratic element of the 
government is not overlooked. It is distinctly 
brought to view in the early chapters concerning 
Eli and his house, and the fortunes of the ark ; in 
the passages which describe the change of the con¬ 
stitution ; in the blessing which rested on the house 
of Obed-Edom; in the curse which fell on the 
Bethshemites, and Uzzali and Saul, for intrusive 
interference with holy things. The book shows 
clearly that God was a jealous God ; that obedi¬ 
ence to him secured felicity ; that the nation sinned 
in seeking another king ; that Saul’s special iniquity 
. was his impious oblivion of his station as Jehovah’s 
vicegerent, for he contemned the prophets and slew 
the priesthood ; and that David owed his prosperity 
to his careful culture of the central principle of 
the Hebrew government. 

Relation to Kings and Chronicles. —Samuel is 
distinctly referred to in Kings, and also quoted 
(comp. 1 Sam. ii. 33 with I Kings ii. 26 ; 2 Sam. 
v. 5 with 1 Kings ii. 11 ; 2 Sam. vii. 12 with I 
Kings ii. 4, and 1 Cliron. xvii. 24, 25). The his¬ 


tory in Kings presupposes that contained in Samuel. 
The opinion of Bertholdt, that the author of 
Chronicles did not use our books of Samuel, ap¬ 
pears contrary to evident fact, as may be seen by 
a comparison of the two histories. Even Keil 
(Apologetischer Versuch iiber die Chronik , p. 206) 
supposes that the chronicler Ezra did not use the 
memoirs in Samuel and Kings ; but Movers, Eich- 
horn, Gramberg, and De Wette prove that the 
present books of Samuel were, among others, the 
sources which the chronicler drew from in the for¬ 
mation of a large portion of his history. 

Credibility. —The authenticity of the history 
found in the books of Samuel rests on sufficient 
grounds. Portions of them are quoted in the N. 
T. (2 Sam. vii. 14, in Pleb. i. 5 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 14, 
in Acts xiii. 22). References to them occur 
in other sections of Scripture, especially in the 
Psalms, to which they often afford historic illustra¬ 
tion. It has been argued against them that they 
contain contradictory statements. The old objec¬ 
tions of Hobbes, Spinoza, Simon, and Le Clerc, 
are well disposed of by Carpzovius ( Introduction 
p. 215 ; see Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 
541). Some of the objections of Vatke, in his 
Bibl. Theol. —cujus menlio est refutatio—are sum¬ 
marily disposed of by Hengstenberg ( Die Authentic 
des Rental, vol. ii. p. 115). Discrepancies in 
numbers, and sometimes in proper names, are the 
most common ; and it is well known that textual 
errors in numeration are both most frequently and 
most easily committed. [David ; Chronicles ; 
Kings; Saul.] 

Commentaries. —Victorini Strigelii Comm, in 
quaiuor Libr. Reg. ct Paralipp. 1624, folio ; N. 
Serrarii Comm, in libr. Josuce , Jud. Ruth , Reg. 
el Paralipp. 1609, folio ; Seb. Schmidt, In Lib. 
Sam. Comm. 1684-89,4to ; Jac. Bonfrerii Comm, in 
libr. quat. Reg. etc. 1643; Clerici Comm, in 
libr Sam., Opera, ii. ; Jo. Drusii Annotat. in 
Locos dijfic. Josh. Jud. Sam. 1618 ; I lensler, 
Erlduterungen des I. B. Sam. etc. 1795 ; Maurer, 
Comment. Critic, vol. i. 1835 5 Chandler’s Critical 
History of the Life of David, 2 vols. 1786; Die 
Biicher Samuels erkldrt von Otto Thenius, 1842 ; 
Biblischer Commentar iiber d. Alte Test , Die Bucher 
Samuels von C. F. Keil, 1864.—J. E. 

SAMUEL b. MEIER. [Rashbam.] 

SANBALLAT (Db:D; Sept. 2 ava^aWar), 

a native of Horonaim, beyond the Jordan (Neh. 
ii. io), and probably also a Moabitish chief, whom 
(probably from old national hatred) we find united 
in council with the Samaritans, and active in at¬ 
tempting to deter the returned exiles from fortifying 
Jerusalem (Neh. iv. i, seq. ; vi. I, seq.) Subse¬ 
quently, during the absence of Nehemiah in Persia, 
a son of Joiada, the high-priest, was married to his 
daughter (Neh. xiii. 28). Whether Sanballat held 
any "public office as governor over the Moabites, or 
over the Samaritans, the record does not state. 
Such a character is usually ascribed to him on the 
supposed authority of a passage of Josephus, who 
speaks of a Sanballat, a Cuthean by birth, who 
was sent by the last Darius as governor of Samaria 
(Anliq. xi. 7. 2). The time assigned to this San¬ 
ballat is 120 years later than that of the Sanballat 
of Nehemiah, and we can only identify the one with 
the other by supposing that Josephus was mistaken 
both in the age and nation of the individual whom 
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he mentions. Some admit this conclusion, as 
J osephus goes on to state how this person gave his 
daughter in marriage to a son of the high-priest, 
which high-priest, however, he tells us was Jaddua, 
in accordance with the date he has given. The 
son of the high-priest thus married to the daughter 
of San ball at was named Manasseh, and is further 
stated by Josephus to have become the high-priest 
of the schismatical temple which his father-in-law 
established for the Samaritans in Mount Gerizim 
[Samaritans]. Upon the whole, as the account 
in Josephus is so circumstantial, it seems probable 
that, notwithstanding the similarity of name and 
other circumstances, his Sanballat is not to be 
understood as the same that obstructed the labours 
of Nehemiah. It is just possible that the Jewish 
historian, who does not mention this contemporary 
of Nehemiah purposely, on account of some 
similar circumstance transferred the history and 
name of Nehemiah’s Sanballat to fill up the ac¬ 
count of a later personage, of whose name and 
origin he may have been ignorant. But there is 
much obscurity and confusion in that part of his 
work in which he has lost the guidance of the 
canonical history, and has not acquired that of the 
books of Maccabees.—J. K. 

SANDAL (^2 > Sept, and N. T. vtt odrj/jLa, 

aavdaXiov), a covering for the feet, usually denoted 
by the word translated * shoe’ in the A. V. It was 
usually a sole of hide, leather, or wood, bound on 
to the foot by thongs ; but it may sometimes denote 
such shoes and buskins as eventually came into 
use. 1 hus the word vTrodrjiua, which literally 
means ‘ what is bound under,’ i.e. the foot, and 
certainly in the first instance denoted a sandal, 
came to be also applied to the Roman calceus , or 
shoe covering the whole foot. Josephus [De Bell. 
Jud. vi. I. 8 ) so uses it of the caliga, the thick 
nailed shoe of the Roman soldiers. This word 
occurs in the N. T. (Matt. iii. ii ; x. io ; Mark 
i. 7 > Luke iii. 16 ; x. 4 ; John i. 27 ; Acts vii. 33 ; 
xiii. 25), and is also frequently used by the Sept, 
as a translation of the Hebrew term ; but it appears 
in most places to denote a sandal. lienee the word 
rendered ‘shoe-latchet’ (Gen. xiv. 23, and in most 
of the texts just cited) means properly a sandal 
thong. 

Ladies of rank appear to have paid great atten¬ 
tion to the beauty of their sandals (Cant. vii. 1) ; 
though, if the bride in that book was an Egyptian 
princess, as some suppose, the exclamation, ‘ How 
beautiful are thy feet with sandals, O prince’s 
daughter!’ may imply admiration of a luxury 
properly Egyptian, as the ladies of that country 
were noted for their sumptuous sandals (Wilkin¬ 
son, Anc. Egypt, iii. 364)* But this taste was 
probably general ; for, at the present day, the 
dress slippers of ladies of rank are among the 
richest articles, of their attire, being elaborately 
embroidered with flowers and other figures wrought 
in silk, silver, and gold. 

It does not seem probable that the sandals of 
the Hebrews differed much from those used in 
Egypt, excepting, perhaps, that from the greater 
roughness of their country, they were usually of 
more substantial make and materials. The 
Egyptian sandals varied slightly in form : those 
worn by the upper classes, and by women, were 
usually pointed and turned up at the end, like 
our skates, and many of the Eastern slippers at the 


present day. They were made of a sort of woven 
or interlaced work of palm-leaves and papyrus- 
stalks, or other similar materials, and sometimes 
of leather; and were frequently lined with cloth, 
on which the figure of a captive was painted ; 
that humiliating position being considered suited 
to the enemies of their country, whom they hated 



and despised. It is not likely that the Jews 
adopted this practice ; but the idea which it ex¬ 
pressed, of treading their enemies under their feet, 
was familiar to them (Josh. x. 24). Those of 
the middle classes who were in the habit of wear¬ 
ing sandals often preferred walking barefooted. 
Shoes, or low boots, are sometimes found at 
Thebes; but these are believed by Sir J. G. Wil¬ 
kinson to have been of late date, and to have 
belonged to Greeks, since no persons are repre¬ 
sented in the paintings as wearing them, except 
foreigners. They’were of leather, generally of a 
green colour, laced in front by thongs, which 
passed through small loops on either side, and 
were principally used, as in Greece and Etruria 
by women (Wilkinson, iii. 364-367). 



461. Greek and Roman Sandals. 


In transferring a possession or domain, it was 
customary to deliver a sandal (Ruth iv. 7), as in 
our middle ages a glove. Hence the action of 
throwing down a shoe upon a region or territory, 
was a symbol of occupancy. So Ps. lx. 10 : 

‘ Upon the land of Edom do I cast my sandal;’ 
i.e. I possess, occupy it, claim it as my own. 
In Ruth, as above, the delivering of a sandal sig¬ 
nified that the next of kin transferred to another 
a sacred obligation; and he was hence called 
‘sandal-loosed. 1 A sandal thong (Gen. xiv. 23), 
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or even sandals themselves (Amos ii. 6 ; viii. 6), 
are put for anything worthless or of little value; 
which is perfectly intelligible to those who have 
witnessed the extemporaneous manner in which a 
man will shape two pieces of hide, and fasten them 
with thongs to the soles of his feet—thus fabricat¬ 
ing in a few minutes a pair of sandals which would 
be dear at a penny. 

It was undoubtedly the custom to take off the 
sandals on holy ground, in the act of worship, and 
in the presence of a superior. Hence the com¬ 
mand to take the sandals from the feet under 
such circumstances (Exod. iii. 5 > Josh. v. 15). 
This is still the well-known custom of the East— 
an Oriental taking off his shoe in cases in which 
a European would remove his hat. The shoes of 
the modern Orientals are, however, made to slip 
off easily, which was not the case "with sandals, 
that required to be unbound with some trouble. 
This operation was usually performed by servants ; 
and hence the actof unloosing the sandals of another 
became a familiar symbol of servitude (Mark i. 7 ; 
Luke iii. 16 ; John i. 27 ; Acts xiii. 25). So also 
when a man’s sandals had been removed, they were 
usually left in charge of a servant. In some of the 
Egyptian paintings, servants are represented with 
their master’s sandals on their arm : it thus became 
another conventional mark of a servile condition, 
to bear the sandals of another (Matt. iii. 11).— 

J. K- 

SANHEDRIM or SANHEDRIN Q'nirOD), 

more properly Synhedrium or Synedrion (= <nW- 
dpiov), as it is called in the N. T. (Matt. v. 22 ; 
xxvi. 59 ; Mark xiv. 55 ; xv. 1 ; Luke xxii. 66 ; 
John xi. 47 ; Acts iv. 15; v. 21, 27, 34; vi. 12, 
15 ; xxii. 30; xxiii. I, 6, 15, 20, 28; xxiv. 20), 
and by Josephus ( Vita , xii. ; Antiq . xiv. 9. 3) apo¬ 
copated ’’"prop, plural JTPYliTlp, the supreme 

council of the Jewish nation in and before the 
time of Christ. As there were two kinds of Syne- 
dria—viz. the supreme or metropolitan Sanhedrim, 

called rhm pnrDD, the Great Sanhedrim (Mishna 
Sanhedrin , i. 5); and provincial councils called 
HJDp pnnjD, the Small Sanhedrim [Mishna , 
ibid .)—differing in constitution and jurisdiction from 
each other, we shall describe their respective organ¬ 
isation and functions separately. 

I. Ti-ie Great Sanhedrim or the Supreme 
Council. 

I. Num her of Mem hers a nd their Classification. — 
The Great Sanhedrim, or the supreme court of jus¬ 
tice pH rva) as it is called [Mishna Hora- 

ioth , i. 5 ; Sanhedrin , xi. 4), or /car’ e£o% t) v -> p*l ITU, 
the court of justice , the judgment-hall, because 
it was the highest ecclesiastical and civil tri¬ 
bunal, consisted of seventy-one members [Mishna 
Sanhedrin , i. 5, 6 ; ii. 4; Shebuoth , ii. 2). These 
members represented three classes of the nation— 
viz. i. The priests , who were represented by their 
chiefs, called in the Bible the chief priests 

D^rD^ jTQXn = ravres ol apx^p^), of whom 
there were most probably four and twenty (1 
Chron. xxiv. 4, 6 ; with Matt, xxvii. 1 ; John 
vii. 32 ; xi. 47 ; xii. 10); ii. The elders , D’OpT 
=Trpe(r( 3 vTepoL (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xxi. 23 ; xxvi. 3, 
47» 57, 59 ; xxvii. 1, 3, 12, 20, 41 ; xxviii. 12 ; 
Mark viii. 31 ; xi. 27 ; xiv. 43, 53 ; Luke Lx. 22 ; 
xx. 1 ; xxii. 52; John viii. 9 ; Acts iv. 5, 23 ; vi. 


12; xxiii. 14; xxv. 15) ; also called the elders of 
the people [&pxovt€s TovXaov, Acts iv. 8 with ver. 5 )> 
because they were the heads of the families and 
tribes of the people, for which reason TTpea^urepoL 
and apxovres are also synecdochically used for ( 3 ov\t) 
and avuldpiov (Luke xxiii. 13 ; xxiv. 20; Acts iii. 
17, etc.) These elders, who most probably were 
also twenty-four in number (Rev. iv. 4), were the 
representatives of the laity, or the people generally ; 
and iii. The scribes or laivyers (□'HiD'ID=7 pap.p.a- 
rets [Scribes]), who, as the interpreters of the law 
in ecclesiastical and civil matters, represented that 
particular portion of the community which con¬ 
sisted of the literary laity, and most probably 
were twenty-two in number. As the chief priests, 
elders, and scribes, constituted the supreme court, 
these three classes are frequently employed in the 
N. T. as a periphrasis for the word Sanhedrim 
(Matt. xxvi. 3, 57, 59 ; xxvii. 41 ; Mark viii. 31 ; 
xi. 27 ; xiv. 43, 53 ; xv. I ; Luke ix. 22 ; xx. 1 ; 
xxii. 66; Acts v. 21 ; vi. 12; xxii. 30; xxv. 15) ; 
whilst St. John, who does not at all mention the 
Sadducees, uses the term Pharisees to denote the 
Sanhedrim (i. 24; iv. 1 ; viii. 3 ; xi. 46, etc.) 

2. Qualification and Recognition of Members. — 
The qualifications for membership were both very 
minute and very numerous. The applicant had to 
be morally and physically blameless. Pie had to be 
middle-aged, tall, good-looking, wealthy, learned 
both in the divine law and diverse branches of 
profane science—such as medicine, mathematics, 
astronomy, magic, idolatry, etc.—in order that he 
might be able to judge in these matters. He was 
required to know several languages, so that the 
Sanhedrim might not be dependent upon an inter¬ 
preter in case any foreigner or foreign question 
came before them [Menachoih, 65 a ; Sanhedrin, 

17 a; Maimonides, lad Iia-Chezaka, Hilchoth 
Sanhedrin, ii. 1-8). Very old persons, proselytes, 
eunuchs, and Nethinim, were ineligible because of 
their idiosyncracies, nor could such candidates be 
elected as had no children, because they could not 
sympathise with domestic affairs [Mishna Horajoth, 
1. 4; Sanhedrin, 36 b), nor those who could not 
prove that they were the legitimate offspring of a 
priest, Levite, or Israelite, who played dice, lent 
money on usury, flew pigeons to entice others, or 
dealt in produce of the Sabbatical year [Mishna 
Sanhedrin, iii. 3). In addition to all these quali¬ 
fications, a candidate for the Great Sanhedrim 
was required, first of all, to have been a judge 
in his native town, to have been transferred from 
there to the Small Sanhedrim, which sat at the 
temple mount, or at its entrance (or IVOn "IH nnD 
nun nn), thence again to have been advanced to 
the second Small Sanhedrim, which sat at. the 
entrance of the temple hall (iTl?yn rUIE) or Phi), 
before he could be received as member of the 
seventy-one [Sanhedrin, 32 a, 88 b ; Maimonides, 
lad Ha- Chezaka, Hilchoth Sanhedrin, ii. 8). 

The ordination took place when the candidate 
was first appointed judge in his native place. In 
olden days every ordained teacher could ordain his 
disciples"; afterwards, however, the sages conferred 
this honour upon Hillel I., B.C. 30 ; it was then 
decreed that no one should be ordained without 
the permission of the president of the Sanhedrim 
(&0K0), that the president and the vice-president 
should not ordain in the absence of each other, but 
that both should be present, and that any other 
member may ordain with the permission of the 
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president and the assistance of two non-ordained 
persons, as no ordination was valid if it was effected 
by less than three persons (Mishna Sanhedrin, i. 
3). The ordination was effected, not by the laying 
on of hands on the head of the elder, but by their 
calling him rabbi, and saying to him, ‘ Behold 
thou art ordained, and hast authority to judge 
even cases which involve pecuniary fines’ 

swi hv p'T laDD't? i 6 , nnnb remon jon 
nx nn i^anowa 'm 6 pipe* jprn 

D 1 D 3 p W mtn C”1 11 DD, Mai- 

monides, ibid. iv. 1-4). 

The Sanhedrim was presided over by a president 
called Nasi (N'ESO) = prince, patriarch, and a vice- 
president styled pn DU the father of the house 

of judgment. The power of electing these high 
officials was vested in the corporate assembly of 
members, who conferred these honours upon those 
of their number who were most distinguished for 
wisdom and piety. The king was the only one 
disqualified for the presidential throne, because 
according to the Jewish law it is forbidden to differ 
from him, or to contradict his statement; but the 
high-priest might be elected patriarch provided he 
had the necessary qualifications ( Sanhedrin , 18 b ; 
Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Sanhedrin, 
ii. 3). After the death of Hillel I., however, the 
presidency became hereditary in his family for 
thirteen generations. [Education; Hillel I.] 
The functions of the Nasi or the Patriarch were 
more especially external. Being second to the 
king, the Nasi represented the civil and religious 
interests of the Jewish nation before the Roman 
government abroad, and before the different Jewish 
congregations at home; whilst in the Sanhedrim 
itself he was simply the reciting and first teacher. 
The vice-president, on the other hand, had his 
sphere of labour more especially within the Sanhe¬ 
drim. It was his office to lead and control their 
discussions on disputed points. Hence his appella¬ 
tion, ‘ Father of the House of Judgment.'' Next to 
the vice-president, or the third in rank in the 
Sanhedrim, was the D 3 il, sage, referee, whose office 
it was to hear and examine the pending subject in 
all its bearings, and then to bring it before the court 
for discussion. This dignitary we first meet with 
under the presidency of Gamaliel II., the teacher 
of the apostle Paul [Gamaliel], and his son Simon 
II. (Horajoth, 13 ; Tosephta Sanhedrin, cap. vii. ; 
Frankel, Monatschrift, i. 348). Besides these 
high functionaries there were sundry servants not 
members of the seventy-one, such as two judges’ 
scribes (pj v “in ’HiDID), or notaries, one of whom 
registered the reasons for acquittal, and the other 
the reasons for condemnation (Mishna Sanhedrin, 

iv. 3) ; and other menial officials, denominated 

JV 2 = inrrjpirTjs, irpaKTiap (Matt. 

v. 25 ; xxvi. 58 ; Mark xiv. 54, 65 ; Luke xii. 58; 
John vii. 32, 45 ; xviii. 3, 12, 18, 22 ; xix. 6; Acts 
v. 22, 26; xxiii. 2, etc.) 

3. Place, time, and order in which the sessions 
were held.— There seems not to have been any 
prescribed place for holding the sessions in the 
early part of the Sanhedrim’s existence. In all 
probability they were held in some place adjoining 
the temple, as the neighbourhood of the sanctuary 
was deemed specially appropriate for the solemn 
assemblies which had to decide upon the most 
momentous questions affecting life and death, time I 


and eternity. It was Simon b. Shetach (b.c. no- 

65) who built the Hall of Squares (JVttn rO&6), 
where both the Sanhedrim and the priests perma¬ 
nently held their meetings. This basilica, the floor 
of which was made of hewn square stones—whence 
its name (Joma, 25 a)—was situate in the centre of 
the south side of the temple court, the northern 
part extending to the court of the priests (D‘Hp), 
and the southern part to the court of the Israelites 

6in) ; it was thus lying between these two courts, 
and had doors into both of them (Mishna Sanhe¬ 
drin, xi. 2 ; Pea, iii. 6 ; Middoth, v. 3, 4; Herz- 
feld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 394, ffi ; Jost, 
Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 145, 275). This hall 
henceforth became the prescribed court for the 
sessions of the Sanhedrim. The assembling of the 
Sanhedrim in the high-priest’s house was illegal. 
Equally illegal was the assumption of the presi¬ 
dency by this sacerdotal functionary over this 
supreme court recorded in the N. T. (Matt. xxvi. 
3 ; Acts v. 21, 27 ; xxiii. 2), as Gamaliel I. was 
then the legitimate president (Pesachim, 88 b; 
[Education]). When it is remembered that this 
sacred office was at that time venial, and that the 
high-priest fss the creature of the Romans, this 
priestly arrogance will not be matter of surprise. 

‘ Forty years before the destruction of the temple 
[/.e. while the Saviour was teaching in Palestine] 
the sessions of the Sanhedrim were removed from 
the Hall of Squares to the Idalls of Purchase’ 

(row pTin:D r6 nrta nun nnn ny 

npunn n^ 5 , Sabbath, 15 a ; Aboda Sara, 8 b), on 
the east side of the temple mount. 

The Sanhedrim sat every day from the termination 
of the daily morning sacrifice till the daily even¬ 
ing sacrifice, with the exception of the Sabbath and 
festivals, when they retired to the synagogue on the 
temple mount and delivered lectures (Sanhedrin, 
88 b ; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth 
Sanhedrin, iii. 1). The order in which they sat 
was as follows The president sat in an 

elevated seat; on his right hand sat the vice-presi¬ 
dent (pn HU 3N), and at his left the Chacham 
(CUP!), or Referee; whilst the members, seated on 
low cushions, with their knees bent and crossed 
in the Oriental fashion, were arranged according 
to their age and learning in a semicircle—so that 
they could see each other, and all of them be seen bv 
the president and vice-president. The two notaries 
stood before them, one to the right and the other 
to the left. Before them sat three rows of disciples 

(D'oan n'p^n), in places appropriate to their re¬ 
spective attainments. From the first of these rows 
the ranks of the judges were always filled up, when 
those of the second row took their seat in the first, 
those of the third took the seats of the second, whilst 
members of the congregation generally were selected 
to fill the lowest places vacated in the third row 
(Mishna Sanhedrin, iii. 3, 4 ; Maimonides, ibid. 
i. 3). Under ordinary circumstances all. the seventy- 
one members were not required to be present in 
their seats, so that most of them could attend to 
their business, since twenty-three members formed 
a quorum. Less than this number during any part 
of the session was illegal. Hence before one could 
go out he was obliged to look round in order to 
ascertain that there was the legal quorum without 
him (Sanhedrin, 88 b ; Posiphta Shekalim, at the 
end; Maimonides, Hilchoth Sanhedrin, iii. 2). 
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4. Jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim. —Being both 
legislative and administrative, the functions of the 
Sanhedrim in the theocracy extended to the institution 
of ordinances and the definition of disputed points 
in ecclesiastical matters, as well as to the adjudica¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical and secular questions, including 
even political matters. The tribunal had in the first 
place to interpret the divine law, and to determine 
the extension or limitation of its sundry enactments, 
inasmuch as the members of the Sanhedrim were 
not only the most skilled in the written word of 
God, but were the bearers of the oral law which 
was transmitted to them by their predecessors, and 
which they again in succession handed down to the 
other members of this body. Thus the Sanhedrim 
had— i. To watch over the purity and legality of 
the priests who ministered in holy things. For this 
purpose they appointed trustworthy persons to keep 
family registers (pDnV * 1 DD, genealogies) of the 
priests in Egypt, Babylon, and in all places where 
the Jews resided, stating the names, and giving all 
the particulars both of the head of the family and 
all his male descendants, and to supply every priest 
with such a document attested by the Sanhedrim, 
inasmuch as those priests who could not prove that 
they were not the issue of proscribed marriages 
were disqualified for ministering in holy things, 
and were ordered to divest themselves of their 
sacerdotal robes and put on mourning ( Mishna 
Sanhedrin , i. 5 ; Middoth v. 4 ; Bechoroth , 45 a; 
Tosephta Chagiga, cap. ii. ; Joseph. Coni. Apion. 
i. 7). ii. To try cases of unchastity on the part of 
priests’ daughters, and married women who were 
accused by their husbands of infidelity, which were 
questions of life and death [Mishna Soia, i. 4; 
Sanhedrin , 52 a). Hi. To watch over the religious 
life of the nation, and to try any tribe which was 
accused of having departed from the living God to 
serve idols (Sanhedrin, i. 5). iv. To bring to trial 
false prophets or any heretic who promulgated 
doctrines contrary to the tenets of the Scribes or 
the Sanhedrim (D'HDID ‘HTl) : £ Such an one is not 
to be executed by the tribunal of his native place, 
nor by the tribunal at Jabne, but by the supreme 
court of Jerusalem ; he is to be kept till the forth¬ 
coming festival, and to be executed on the festival 

6:ra VTIN pjvmi), as it is written (Dent. xvii. 13), 
‘and the people shall hear and fear, and do no 
more presumptuously’ (Mishna Sanhedrin, xi. 3, 
4 ; comp, also Matt. xxvi. 65 ; xxvii. 63 ; John 
xix. 7 ; Acts iv. 2 ; v. 28 ; vi. 13). In accord¬ 
ance with this is the remark of our Saviour: ‘ It 
cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jeru¬ 
salem’ (Lukexiii. 33, with Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 9. 
3). v. To see that neither the king nor the high- 
priest should act contrary to the law of God. 
Thus the Talmud tells us that Alexander Jannmus 
was summoned before the Sanhedrim to witness 
the trial of his servant who had committed murder 
(b. c. 80), under the presidency of Simon b. 
Shetach (Sanhedrin, 19 a), and we know that 
Herod had to appear before this tribunal to answer 
for his conduct (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 9. 4). vi. To 
determine whether a war with any nation con¬ 
templated by the king is to be waged, and to 
give the sovereign permission to do so (Sanhedrin, 
i. r, ; ii. 4). vii. To decide whether the boundaries 
of the holy city or the precincts of the temple are 
to be enlarged, inasmuch as it was only by the 
decision ol "the Sanhedrim that these additions 


could be included in the consecrated ground (ibid. 
i. 5 ; Shebuoth, 14 a), viii. To appoint the pro¬ 
vincial Sanhedrim, or courts of justice (Sanhedrin, 
i. 5 ; Gemara, ibid. 63 b; Tosephta Sanhedrin, cap. 
vii.; ibid. Chagiga, cap. ii. ; Jerusalem Sanhedrin, 

i. 1, p. 19 b). ix. To regulate the calendar and 
harmonise the solar with the lunar year by appoint¬ 
ing intercalary days (Sanhedrin, 10 b). This juris¬ 
diction of the Sanhedrim was recognised by all 
the Jews both in Palestine and in foreign lands 
(Acts ix. 2 ; xxvi. 10; with Mishna Manoth, vi. 
10; Tosephta Sanhedrin, cap. vii. ; Chagiga, cap. 

ii. ) Thereby this supreme court secured unity of 
faith and uniformity of practice. 

5. Mode of conducting trials, punishments, etc. 
—The humane and benevolent feelings of the 
Pharisees towards the people whom they repre¬ 
sented [Pharisees] were especially seen in their 
administration of the law. They always steted 
upon the principle that the accused was innocent 
till he could be proved guilty. Hence they always 
manifested an anxiety in their mode of conducting 
the trial to clear the arraigned rather than secure 
his condemnation, especially in matters of life and 
death. Their axiom was that ‘ the Sanhedrim is 
to save, not to destroy life’ (Sanhedrin, 42 b). 
Hence no man could be tried and condemned in 
his absence (John vii. 51) ; and when the accused 
was brought before the tribunal, the president of 
the Sanhedrim at the very outset of the trial 
solemnly admonished the witnesses, pointing out 
to them the preciousness of human life, and ear¬ 
nestly beseeching them carefully and calmly to 
reflect whether they had not overlooked some cir¬ 
cumstances which might favour the innocence of 
the accused (Sanhedrin, 37 a). Even the attendants 
were allowed to take part in the discussion, if a 
mild sentence could thereby be procured ; whilst 
those members of the Sanhedrim who during the 
debate once expressed themselves in favour of 
acquitting the accused, could not any more give 
their votes for his condemnation at the end of the 
trial. The taking of the votes always began from 
the junior member and gradually went on to the 
senior, in order that the lowest members might 
not be influenced by the opinion of the highest 
(ibid. 32 a). In capital offences, it required a 
majority of at least two to condemn the accused, 
and when the trial was before a quorum of twenty- 
three, or before the Small Sanhedrim, which con¬ 
sisted of this number, thirteen members had to de¬ 
clare for the guilt (Mishna Sanhedrin, iv. 1 ; Ge- 
7nara, ibid. 2 a, 40 a). In trials of capital offences, 
the verdict of acquittal could be given on the same 
day, but that of guilty had to be reserved for the 
following day; for which reason such trials could 
not commence on the day preceding the Sabbath 
or a festival. No criminal trial could be carried 
through in the night (Mishna Sanhedrin, iv. 1 ; 
Gemara, ibid. 32). The judges who condemned a 
criminal to death had to fast all day (Sanhedrin, 63 
a). The condemned was not executed the same 
day on which the sentence was passed ; but the 
votes pro and con. having been taken by the two 
notaries, the hiembers of the Sanhedrim assembled 
together on the following day to examine the dis¬ 
cussion, and to see whether there was any contra¬ 
diction on the part of the judges (Mishna Sanhedrin, 
iv. 1 ; Gemara, ibid. 39 a). If on the way to 
execution the criminal remembered that he had 
something fresh to adduce in his favour, he was 
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led back to the tribunal, and the validity of his 
statement was examined. If he himself could say 
nothing more, a herald preceded him as he was 
led to the place of execution, and exclaimed, * A, 
son of B, has been found guilty of death, because 
he committed such and such a crime according to 
the testimony of B and C ; if any one knows any¬ 
thing to clear him, let him come forward and de¬ 
clare it’ (Afishna Sanhedrin, vi. i). Clemency and 
humanity, however, were manifested towards him 
even when his criminality was beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and when the law had to take its final 
course. Before his execution, a stupifying beverage 
was administered to the condemned by pious women 
to deprive him of consciousness, and lessen the 
pain ( Sanhedrin , 43 a, with Matt, xxvii. 48 ; Mark 
xv. 23, 36 ; Lukexxiii. 36 ; John xix. 29, 30). The 
property of the executed was not confiscated, but 
passed over to his heirs ( Sanhedrin , 48 b). The 
only exception to this leniency was one who gave 
himself out as the Messiah, or who led the people 
astray from the doctrines of their fathers (fTHDl TVDD 
= 7rXct rovs ; Matt, xxvii. 63 ; Lukexiii. 33 ; Acts iv. 
2; v. 28). Such an one had to endure all the 
rigours of the law without any mitigation (Sanhe¬ 
drin , 36 b ; 67 a). He could even be tried and 
condemned the same day or in the night (Tosephta 
Sanhedrin , x. ; Matt, xxvii. 1,2). 

As to the different punishments which the San¬ 
hedrim had the power to inflict, though they were 
commensurate with the gravity of the offences 
which fell within their jurisdiction to try, and em¬ 
braced both corporeal (Acts v. 40; Mishna Afa- 
noth, iii. 1-5) and capital punishments, yet even this 
supreme court was restricted to four modes of 
taking life—viz. by stoning, burning, beheading, 

and strangling (pjITl nn PIB'niy Pl^pD). These 
four modes of execution were the only legal ones 
among the Jews from time immemorial ( Mishna 
Sanhedrin , vii. 1), and could be inflicted either by 
the Great Sanhedrim or by the Small Sanhedrim. 
According to the Gospel of St. John, however, the 
Jews declare (rjfuv ovk Zt-eanv d.TroKTeivai obheva), 1 It 
is not lawful for us to put any man to death’ (xviii. 
31); which agrees with the remark in the Jerusa- 

lem Talmud pin ah® 1 J 1 7 t 3 E> D'X 3 nt 6 Dip '371 

niii’33 '3'1 ^D 3 n'in), that ‘ forty years 
before the destruction of the temple the power of 
inflicting capital punishment was taken away from 
Israel’ ( Sanhedrin , i. beginning; vii. 2, p. 24). 
But this simply means that without the confirma¬ 
tion of the sentence on the part of the Roman pro¬ 
curator, the Jews had not the power to cany the 
sentence of the Sanhedrim into execution. This is 
not only confirmed by Josephus, who tells us that 
the Pharisees complained to the procurator Albi- 
nus about the assumption to execute capital 
punishment on the part of the Sadducean high- 
priest (.Antiq. xx. 9. 1), but by the appeal of St. 
Paul to the chief captain (Acts xxii. 25-30), and 
especially by the whole manner in which the trial 
of Jesus was conducted. The stoning of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 54, etc.) was the illegal act of an enraged 
multitude. 

II. The Small Sanhedrim. 

i. Members , Constitution, etc .—This judicial 
court consisted of twenty-three members, who were 
appointed by the Great Sanhedrim (Afishna San¬ 
hedrin , i. 5, 6), and a president (X^DlDj excellency) 


as their head ( Mishna Sanhedrin , i. 6 ; Horajoth, 
4 b). They had the power not only to judge 
civil cases, but also such capital offences as did not 
come within the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
( Mishna, ibid. i. 4 ; iv. 1). Such provincial courts 
were appointed in every town or village which had 
not less than 120 representative men (pTDJJD)— 
i.e. 23 judges, three ranks of disciples of 23 per¬ 
sons each ( = 69), 10 constant attendants in the 

synagogue (7103371 n'lW p 3 ^ton mtw), 2 judges’ 
notaries, the one to write down the arguments for 
and the other the arguments against the accused’s 
innocence; 2 court-servants to administer the 
forty stripes save one, and to wait upon the judges; 
2 judges, 2 witnesses, 2 counter-witnesses, 2 wit¬ 
nesses to gainsay the counter-witnesses, 2 almoners, 
and 1 additional to distribute the alms, 1 physician, 

1 scribe ("l^ni?), and 1 schoolmaster for children, 
in all 120 (Sanhedrin, 17 b; Maimonides, lad ffa- 
Chezaka, Ifilchoth Sanhedrin, i. 10). 

ii. Place, Time, and Ordei' in which the Sessions 
were held. —In the provinces these courts of justice 
were at first held in the market-place, but after¬ 
wards in a room adjoining the synagogue (Jerusa¬ 
lem Sanhedrin, i. 1; Baba Afezia, li. 8), for the same 
reason which made the Great Sanhedrim hold their 
sittings in the Hall of Squares, in the inner court of 
the Temple. They sat every Monday and Thurs¬ 
day, being market-days (Baba Rema, 82 a ; Kathu- 
both, 3 a), from the termination of morning prayer 
till the sixth hour (Maimonides, Ifilchoth Sanhe- 
drin, iii. 1). The order in which they were ranged 
was the same as that of the Great Sanhedrim. 
There were two of these lesser courts of justice in 
Jerusalem itself; one sat at the entrance to the 
Temple Mount (ITa * 171 , ITOn in riDS) and the other 
at the entrance to the Temple Hall (HDTyn fins, 

^n, Afishna Sanhedrin, ix. 2), which on special 
occasions met together with the Great Sanhedrim 
(Sanhedrin, 88 b). There was no appeal to the 
Great Sanhedrim against the decision of this lesser 
Sanhedrim. Only when the opinion of the judges 
was divided did they themselves consult with the 
supreme court. The stripes to which offenders 
were sentenced were given in the synagogue by 
the officer already mentioned (Mark xiii. 9 with 
Matt. x. 17, xxiii. 34), and it is evidently to such 
a local Sanhedrim that reference is made in Matt, 
v. 22, x. 17 ; Mark xiii. 9. 

Besides these two courts there was also one con¬ 
sisting of three judges. Within the jurisdiction of 
this court came suits for debts, robbery, bodily 
injuries, compensation for damages; thefts which 
involved a twofold, fourfold, or fivefold value to 
the proprietor (Exod. xxii. 1-9); rapes, seduction, 
slander, and all minor offences (Afishna Sanhedrin, 
i. 1-3 ; iii. 1). There were in Jerusalem alone 390 
such Sanhedrim. 

III. Origin, Development, and Extinction 
of the Sanhedrim. 

According to the most ancient Jewish tradition, 
the Sanhedrim was instituted by Moses, when he 
appointed, according to the command of God, 
seventy elders, who, together with him as their 
president, were to act as magistrates and judges 
(Num. xi. 16-24), lh lis constituting the first San¬ 
hedrim with its seventy-one members (Mishna 
Sanhedrim, i. 6 ; Gemara, ibid. 2). Hence the 
so-called Jerusalem Targum paraphrases Exod. 
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xv. 27, ‘ And they came to Elim, and there were 
there twelve fountains of water, answering to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, and seventy palm-trees, 
answering to the seventy elders of the Sanhedrim 
of Israel,’ whilst the other Chaldee versions express 
the judicial courts and colleges of the remotest 
antiquity by the name Sanhedrim (comp. Targum, 
Is. xxviii. 6; Ruth iii. II ; iv. 1; Ps. cxl. 10; 
Eccles. xii. 12). Hence, too, the offices of president 
and vice-president are traced to Moses ( Jerusale??i 
Sota , ix. 10); in the time of the kings, we are 
assured, Saul was president of the Sanhedrim in 
his reign, and his son Jonathan was vice-president 
{Moed Katoii, 26 a); and these two functions con¬ 
tinued during the time of the later prophets {Pea, 
2b; Nasir, 56b; Tosephta Jadajim , cap. 11). 
The Chaldee paraphrase on the Song of Songs 
tells us that the Sanhedrim existed even in the 
Babylonish captivity, and that it was reorganised 
by Ezra immediately after the return from the exile 
(comp. Song of Songs vi. 1). But though this 
view has also been entertained by some of the 
most learned Christian scholars {ex. gr. Selden, 
Leusden, Grotius, Reland), and though allusion 
is made in Jeremiah (xxvi. 8, 16) to the several 
distinct classes which we afterwards find constitut¬ 
ing the Sanhedrim, whilst Ezekiel (viii. 11, etc.) 
actually mentions the existence of seventy elders in 
his time ; yet there seems to be little doubt that 
this supreme court as it existed during the second 
temple developed itself in the Greek rule over 
Palestine. This is corroborated by the following 
reasons :—u The historical books of the Bible are 
perfectly silent about the existence of such a tri¬ 
bunal. iu The prophets, who again and again 
manifest such zeal for justice and righteous judg¬ 
ment, never mention this court of justice, but always 
refer the administration of the law to the ruling 
monarch and the magnates of the land, thus show¬ 
ing that this central administration belongs to the 
period of the second temple, iii. The name oW- 
dptov , avvedpebeiv , by which it has come down to 
us, points to the fact that this synod originated 
during the Macedonian supremacy in Palestine. 
It is true that Josephus does not mention the 
Sanhedrim before the conquest of Judaea by Pom- 
peius (b.C. 63) ; but the very fact that it had such 
power in the time of Hyrcanus II. as to summon 
Herod to answer for his unjust conduct (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 9. 4), shows that it must then have 
been a very old institution to have acquired such 
development and authority. Hence Frankel rightly 
remarks : ‘ Upon more minute examination, we find 
that the chronicler gives a pretty plain sketch of 
the Great Sanhedrim, as he mentions the existence 
in Jerusalem of a supreme court consisting of 
priests, Levites, and heads of families, with the 
high-priest as president (2 Chron. xix. 8, 11). . . . 
Now the chronicler, as Zunz has shown ( Gottes - 
dienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 32), lived about the be¬ 
ginning of the 2d century of the Seleucidean era, 
so that at that time the Sanhedrim did already 
exist, and its beginning is to be placed at the 
period in which Asia was convulsed by Alexander 
and his successors of the Ptolemean and Seleu¬ 
cidean dynasties. Palestine, too, felt deeply the 
consequences of these recent convulsions, and to 
preserve its internal religious independence it re¬ 
quired a thoroughly organised body to watch over 
both its doctrines and rights. This body manifested 
itself in the Sanhedrim, at the head of which was the 
VOL. in. * 


high-priest, as is seen from Ecclesiasticus iv. 4, 5, 
and 2 Chronicles xix. 8, 11. The Sanhedrim seems 
to have been dissolved in the time of the Maccabean 
revolt in consequence of the unworthy high-priests 
(comp. 2 Maccab.) ; but it was reconstructed after 
the overthrow of the Syrian yoke. As the people, . 
however, were unwilling to leave the whole power 
in the hands of the Maccabees, who were already 
princes and higli-priests, they henceforth placed at 
the head of the Sanhedrim a president (tWJ) 
and a vice-president’ (JH 1 TQ 3 X, Der gerichtliche 
Beweis , p. 68, note). This is moreover corrobo¬ 
rated by the traditional chain of presidents and 
vice-presidents, which are uninterruptedly traced 
from Joseb. Joeser (b.C. 170), as well as by the 
statement that with Simon the Just terminated the 
Great Synagogue [A both, i. 2), from which the San¬ 
hedrim developed itself. The transition from the 
Great Synagogue to the Great Sanhedrim is perfectly 
natural. ‘ The Macedonian conqueror,’ as Frankel 
justly states {Programm, p. 6, 1834), ‘with all 
his clemency towards Palestine, which resisted him 
so long and so obstinately, effected changes in the 
internal government of the people, and dissolved 
the Great Synagogue, which to a certain extent con¬ 
ferred independence and a republican constitution 
upon the land. The people, however, valued 
highly their old institutions, and would not relin¬ 
quish them. Hence most probably in the con¬ 
fusions which broke out after Alexander’s death, 
when the attention of the fighting chiefs could not 
be directed towards Palestine, the Supreme Court 
was formed anew, assuming the name Synhedrion, 
which was a common appellation among the Greeks 
for a senate.’ It was this development of the Great 
Sanhedrim from the Great Synagogue which ac¬ 
counts for the similarity of the two names (pTirOD 

n^njn nD33, r6vU). After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when the holy city was no longer 
adapted to be the centre of religious administration, 
R. Jochanan b. Zakkai transferred the seat of the 
Sanhedrim to Jabne or Jamina (a.d. 68-80); it 
was thence transferred to Usha (. Kethuboth , 49 ; 
Sabbath , 15 ; Rosh Ha-Shana , 15 b), under the 
presidency of Gamaliel II. b. Simon II. (A.D. 80- 
116), conveyed back to Jabne and again to Usha ; 
to Shafran under the presidency of Simon III. b. 
Gamaliel II. (a.d. 140-163), to Beth-Shearim and 
Sapphoris under the presidency of Jehudah I. the 
Holy, b. Simon III. (a.d. 163-193, comp. Ke¬ 
thuboth, 103 b ; Nida, 27 a), and finally to 
Tiberias under the presidency of Gamaliel III. b. 
Jehudah I. (a.d. 193-220), where it became 

more of a consistory, but still retaining under the 
presidency of Jehudah II. b. Simon III. (a.d. 
220-270) the power of excommunication in case 
any Israelite refused to abide by its decisions ; 
whilst under the presidency of Gamaliel IV. b. 
Jehudah II. (a.d. 270-300), it dropped the ap¬ 
pellation Sanhedrim, and the authoritative decisions 
were issued under the name fcjmDn JYQ. Gam • 
aliel VI. (A.D. 400-425) was the last president. 
With the death of this patriarch, who was executed 
by Theodosius II. for erecting new synagogues 
contrary to the imperial inhibition, the title of 
Nasi (fcOKO), the last remains of the ancient San¬ 
hedrim, became wholly extinct in the year 425 
[Education]. It was with reference to this Su- 
, preme Court that Christ chose seventy disciples 
I (Luke x. 1), answering to the seventy senators 

3 J) 
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composing the Sanhedrim, just as he chose 
twelve apostles with reference to the twelve tribes 
of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30), to indi¬ 
cate thereby to the Jews that the authority of their 
supreme religious court was now taken away and 
was vested in the seventy of his own choice, and 
over which he himself was the president and su¬ 
preme Lord. 

Literature.—Miskna Sanhedrin and the Getnara 
on this Tractate ; excerpts of the Gemara Trac¬ 
tate Sanhedrin have been translated into Latin 
with elaborate notes by John Coch, Amsterdam 
1629 ; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chczaka , Hilchoth 
Sanhedrin; Selden, De Synedriis el Prcefecturis 
Juridicis veterum Ebraornni, London 1650 ; 
Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der fuden , p. 
37, ff., Berlin 1832 ; IsraelitischeAjinalen , vol. i. 
pp. 108, 131, ff., Frankfort-on-the-Maine 1839 ; 
Frankel, Der gerichtliche Beweis nach mosaisch - 
talmudischem Rcchte , p. 68, ff, Berlin 1846; 
Rapaport, Erech Millin , p. 2, Prague 1852; 
Frankel, Monatschrift fur Geschichte und IVisseJi- 
schaft des Judenthums, vol. i. p. 344, ff. ; Levy in 
Frankel’s Monatschrift , vol. iv. pp. 266 ff., 301 
ff, Leipzig 1S55 ; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , vol. ii. p. 380, ff, Nordhausen 1855; 
Krochmal in the Hebrew Essays and Reviews 
entitled Ile-Chaluz , vol. iii. p. 118 ff., Lemberg 
1856; Jost, Geschichte des "Judenthums und seiner 
Secten, vol. i. pp. 123 ff, 270 ff, Leipzig 1S57; 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, p. 88 ff., 2d ed., 
Leipzig 1863 ; comp, also this Cyclopcedia , article 
Education, where all the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the Sanhedrim are given in chronolo¬ 
gical order; and Synagogue, the Great, where 
the development of the Sanhedrim from this insti¬ 
tution is traced.—C. D. G. 

SANSANNAH (i"l 3 D 3 p), a town mentioned as 

belonging to the Simeonites (Josh. xv. 31). In ch. 
xix. 5 and 1 Chron. iv. 31, for it and Madmannah, 
with which it is here classed, we have Plazar-susah 
(. Id 07 ‘se-village ), and Beth-Marcaboth {House of 
Chariots ). These are probably descriptive titles of 
the places whose names are given in Josh. xv. 31. 
Neither has been identified. The Onomasticon 
makes Madmannah a hamlet called Maoris, near 
Gaza ; but it identifies Madmannah with Madmena 
(Is. x. 31), which is a mistake (s. v. Medemena ).— 
W. L. A. 

J 

SAPIilR, properly Shaphir a town 

mentioned Micah i. 11, and said in the Onomasti¬ 
con (s. v. Saphir) to be in the mountain-region 
between Eleutheropolis and Ascalon. In this dis¬ 
trict a village still exists, called es-Sawdfir , which 
Robinson supposes to be the ancient Shaphir {Bib. 
Res. ii. 34, note). This, it is true, is not in the 
mountain-region, but on the plain ; but there is 
some reason to suspect the accuracy of the Onomas¬ 
ticon description in this respect, for it is impossible 
that a place lying between Eleutheropolis {Beil- 
. fibrin , on the western slope of the mountains) and 
Ascalon could be itself in the mountain-region.— 
W. L. A. 

SAPPHIRA (2a7r0a/)?7), the wife of Ananias, 
and his accomplice in the sin for which he died 
(Acts v. 1-10). Unaware of the judgment which 
had befallen her husband, she entered the place 
about three hours after, probably to look for him; 


and being there interrogated by Peter, repeated 
and persisted in the ‘lie unto the Holy Ghost’ 
which had destroyed her husband; on which the 
grieved apostle made known to her his doom, 
and pronounced her own. On hearing his words 
she fell dead at his feet. The cool obstinacy of 
Sapphira in answering as she did the questions 
which were probably designed to awaken her con¬ 
science, deepens the shade of the foul crime com¬ 
mon to her and her husband ; and has suggested to 
many the probability that the plot was of her devis¬ 
ing, and that, like another Eve, she drew her 
husband into it. But this is mere conjecture 
[Ananias].—J. K. 

SAPPHIRE (TGD; Sept, and N. T. acur- 

<f> 6 Lpos) f a precious stone, mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 
10; xxviii. 18; Job xxviii. 16; Ezek. xxviii. 13 ; 
'Rev. xxi. 19. That which we call sapphire is next 
in hardness and value to the diamond, and is mostly 
of a blue colour of various shades. But the stone 
which Pliny describes under the name of sapphire 
{Hist. Hat. xxxvii. 39), in agreement with Theo¬ 
phrastus {De Lapid. 23), is manifestly the lapis 
lazuli. It is opaque, inclines often to the deep blue 
colour of the violet, and has sometimes pebble- 
spots of a golden yellow hue. This stone, however, 
is not sufficiently valuable for Job xxviii. 16 ; and 
Pliny says that it is ‘ inutilis sculpture,’ which does 
not apply to the sapphir of Exod. xxviii. 18, 
which was engraved. It seems therefore likely 
that, notwithstanding the classical appropriation of 
the name to the lapis lazuli, the true sapphire, or 
rather that which we call such, is the stone men¬ 
tioned in Scripture. It is often found in collections 
of ancient gems.—J. K. 

SARABIM (O^TID) occurs once (Ezek. ii. 6), 

where it is rendered in the A. V. by * briers.’ In 
this our translators have followed some of the 
Rabbins; but all the ancient versions concur in 
regarding the word as derived from the verb TlD, 
to be refractory or rebellious. This is the rendering 
of the Targum. The Sept, rendering is TrapoioTpr)- 
aovcn , they shall be in a frenzy; and the Syr. 
renders who are obstinate. The rendering ‘briers’ 
is thought by some to be favoured by the word 

being conjoined with sallonim , which they 

take to be the plural of sillon, a thorn ; but 
this is probably a mistake. [Sillon.] —W. L. A. 

SARAH (rn&N a princess , a noble lady , being 
the fem. of ^ sar, ‘a prince,’ *a nobleman;’ 

Sept. 2 ct/ 5 /$a), the wife of Abraham, and mother of 
Isaac. She was at first called •»")£> Sarai, the ety¬ 
mology and signification of which are obscure. 
Ewald {Gram. sec. 324) explains it to mean con- 
tentious , quarrelsome (from the root mfcO, which is 

perhaps the most natural sense; and the mere 
change of the name to one more honourable may 
imply that there was something unpleasant in the 
one previously borne (Gen. xvii. 5, seq.) As 
Sarah never appears but in connection with some 
circumstance in which her husband was principally 
concerned, all the facts of her history have already 
been given in the article Abraham, and her con¬ 
duct to Hagar is considered in the article which 
bears her name. These facts being familiar to the 
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reader, a few supplementary remarks on particular 
points are alone required in this place. 

There are two opinions with respect to the 
parentage of Sarah. Many interpreters suppose 
that she was the daughter of Haran, the elder son 
of Abraham’s father Terah (probably by a former 
wife), and the same person with the Iscah who is 
named as one of the daughters of Haran (Gen. xi. 
29). In this case she was niece of Abraham, 
although only ten years younger than her husband, 
and the sister of Milcah and of Lot. The reasons 
for this conclusion are of much weight. It is cer¬ 
tain that Nalior, the surviving brother of Abraham, 
married Milcah, the other daughter of Haran, and 
the manner in which Abraham’s marriage with 
Sarah is mentioned would alone suggest that he 
took the remaining daughter. ‘ Abram and Nahor 
took them wives : the name of Abram’s wife was 
Sarai ; and the name of NahoPs wife Milcah, the 
daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah and the 
father of Iscah’ (Gen. xi. 29). Here most of the 
Jewish writers say that Iscah is Sarai; and without 
supposing this to be the case, it is difficult to un¬ 
derstand for what reason it should be so pointedly 
noted that Haran, who was the father of Milcah, 
was also the father of Iscah. Besides, if Sarai is 
not Iscah, no account is given by Moses of her de¬ 
scent ; and it can hardly be supposed that he would 
omit it, as it must have been agreeable to a people 
so careful of genealogy to know whence they were 
descended, both by the father’s and mother’s side. 
Again, when Terah leaves Ur of the Chaldees, it 
is said that ‘ Terah took Abram his son, and Lot 
his son’s son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his 
son Abram’s wife ; and they went forth,’ etc. (Gen. 
xi. 31) ; on which Aben Ezra observes that if Sarai 
had been (as some suppose) the daughter of Terah 
and sister of Abram, the text would doubtless have 
run : 4 Terah took Abram his son, and Sarai his 
daughter, the wife of Abram.’ The double rela¬ 
tionship to Lot which such an alliance would pro¬ 
duce may also help to the better understanding of 
some points in the connection between Lot and 
Abraham. Against this view we have to produce 
the assertion of Abraham himself, that Sarai was 
his half-sister, 4 the daughter of my father, but not 
the daughter of my mother’ (Gen. xx. 12) : but 
this is held by many to mean no more than that 
Haran her father was his half-brother; for the 
colloquial usage of the Hebrews in this matter 
makes it easy to understand that he might call a 
niece a sister, and a granddaughter a daughter. 
In general discourse 4 daughter’ comprised any and 
every female descendant, and 4 sister’ any and 
every consanguineous relationship. 

That Sarah had great beauty appears from the 
precautions which Abraham took to guard himself 
and her from the dangers it was likely to occasion. 
And that his was not too partial an estimate of her 
attractions is evinced by the transactions in Egypt 
and at Gerar (Gen. xii. 15 ; xxi. 2). In the former 
case the commendations which the princes of 
Pharaoh bestowed upon the charms of the lovely 
stranger have been supposed by some to have been 
owing to the contrast which her fresh Mesopotamian 
complexion offered to the dusky hue of their own 
beauties. But so far as climate is concerned, the 
nearer Syria could offer complexions as fair as hers ; 
and, moreover, a people trained by their habits to 
admire 4 dusky’ beauties, were not likely to be 
inordinately attracted by a fresh complexion. 


It is asked whether Sarah was aware of the in¬ 
tended sacrifice of Isaac, the son of her long-de¬ 
ferred hopes. The chronology is uncertain, and 
does not decide whether this transaction occurred 
before or after her death. She was probably alive ; 
and if so, we may understand, from the precautions 
employed by Abraham, that she was not acquainted 
with the purpose of the journey to the land of 
Moriah, and indeed that it was the object of these 
precautions to keep from her knowledge a matter 
which must so deeply wound her heart. He could 
have the less difficulty in this, if his faith was such 
as to enable him to believe that he should bring 
back in safety the son he was commanded to sacri¬ 
fice (Heb. xi. 19). As, however, the account of 
her death immediately follows that of this sacrifice, 
some of the Jewish writers imagine that the intelli¬ 
gence killed her, and that Abraham found her dead 
on his return [Targ. Jonath ., and Jarchi on Gen. 
xxiii. 2; Pirke Eliezet ', c. 52). But there seems 
no authority for such an inference. 

Sarah is so rarely introduced directly to oar 
notice, that it is difficult to estimate her character 
justly, for want of adequate materials. She is seen 
only when her presence is indispensable ; and then 
she appears with more of submission and of sim¬ 
plicity than of dignity, and manifests an unwise 
but not unusual promptitude in following her first 
thoughts, and in proceeding upon the impulse of 
her first emotions. Upon the whole, Sarah scarcely 
meets the idea the imagination would like to form 
of the life-companion of so eminent a person as 
Abraham. Nevertheless, we cannot fail to observe 
that she was a most attached and devoted wife. 
Her husband was the central object of all her 
thoughts ; and he was not forgotten even in her 
first transports of joy at becoming a mother (Gen. 
xxi. 7). This is her highest eulogium. 

Isaiah is the only prophet who names Sarah 
(li. 2). St. Paul alludes to her hope of becoming a 
mother (Rom. iv. 19); and afterwards cites the 
promise which she received (Rom. ix. 9) ; and 
Peter eulogises her submission to her husband (1 
Pet. iii. 6).—J. IC. 

SARAPPI (*n£>). When the Israelites were in 

the wilderness they were visited, as a punishment 
for their murmuring, by fiery serpents (D^rUil 
D'Snbn), Num. xxi. 6. This saraph , the sup¬ 
posed winged serpent, we take to be a Iiaye, one 
of the more eastern species or varieties, which have 
the faculty of actually distending the hood, as if 
they had wings at the side of the head, and are the 
same as, or nearly allied to, the well-known spec¬ 
tacle-snake of India. The serpent may exhibit 
this particular state of irritation when it stands half 
erect with its hood distended, or it may be that 
variety which is possessed of this faculty to the 
greatest extent. Nega Reflectrix, the Pof or 
Spooch adder of the Cape colonists, is reported by 
Dr. Smith to be scarcely distinct from the Egyp¬ 
tian Naga Haye. With regard to the faculty of 
flying, the lengthened form, the muscular appara¬ 
tus, the absence of air-cells, and the whole osteo- 
logical structure, are all incompatible with flight 
or the presence of wings. Flying serpents are only 
found represented in the symbolical pictures of 
Egypt, w h ere they occur with birds’ wings. Those 
of history, and of barbarous nations excessively 
habituated to figurative forms of speech, are various, 
some being so called because of their rapid motion, 
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others on account of a kind of spring they are said 
to make at their victims, and a third class because 
they climb trees, and are reported to swing them¬ 
selves from thence upon their victims, or to other 
trees. Now, many species of serpents are climbers; 
many hang by the tail from slender branches of 
low trees in highly-heated glens, snapping at in¬ 
sects as they wheel around them ; but all are deli¬ 
cately jointed; and if any should swing further 
than merely to change their hold, and should miss 
catching a branch, they would most certainly be 
dislocated, and, if not killed, very seriously injured. 

Of the so-called flying, or rather darting ser¬ 
pents, Niebuhr found, near Basra, a venomous 
species called Iieie Sursurie, and Heie Thiare, that 
is, ‘ flying serpent,’ because it was said to fling 
itself from one tree to another. Admiral Anson 
heard, at the island of Quibo, of snakes flying 
without wings : we may notice the Acontias and 
Prester, that fell like arrows from the tops of trees, 
and the green vEtuk of Ceylon, said to spring 
from trees at the eyes of cattle—an accusation 
repeated of more than one species in tropical 
America. Next we have the UlerTampang Hari, 
seen in a forest near the river Pedang Bessie, some¬ 
where, we believe, in the Australasian islands, 
under circumstances that most certainly require 
confirmation; since this fiery serpent, so called 
from the burning pain and fatal effect of its bite, 
swung itself from one tree to another 240 feet dis¬ 


tant, with a declination to the horizon of only about 
fifteen degrees! 

We find Leffah and Bsetan, both conjectured to 
be the Saraph, without being able to point out the 
species in natural history, where, nevertheless, it 
seems most likely that varieties, or perhaps dif¬ 
ferent species of the common \iper may be meant, 
as is likewise assumed of Acontias and Prester, 
since that family, in hot and dry climates, is far 
more virulently noxious than in Europe. The 
Leffah, though little more than a foot long, re¬ 
garded by Shaw at least as the most formidable 
serpent of Northern Africa, is one of this genus, 
and may be the (HJ/QN) Epheh , Arabic Epha , and 
Persian Mar-iefy; but as there is some difference 
in dimensions and markings, as well as a still 
greater extent of region assigned to these, more 
than one species of viper is most likely included in 
the above names. But that the Epheh is a name 
of most ancient date is plain from its being em¬ 
ployed in Job xx. 16 and Is. xxx. 6 ; while under 
the form of ^x L ^ va —that is ‘viper’—it occurs in the 
N. T., Matt. iii. 7; xii. 34; xxiii. 33 ; Luke iii. 
7 ; and Acts xxviii. 3. The last of these texts 
confirms the common superstitious belief of anti¬ 
quity, which regarded the bite of one of these ser¬ 
pents as a punishment directly inflicted by heaven. 
—C. H. S. 

SARDINE, or SARDIUS. [Odem.J 



462. Sardis. 


SARDIS ( 2 a/> 5 eis), the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Lydia, situated at the foot of Mount 
Tmolus, in a fine plain watered by the river Pac- 
tolus (Ilerod. vii. 31 ; Xenophon, Cyrop . vii. 2-11 ; 
Pliny, Hist . Nat .; Strabo, xiii. p. 625). It is in 
N. lat. 38° 30'; E. long. 27 0 57'. Sardis was a 
great and ancient city, and from its wealth and 
importance was the object of much cupidity and 
of many sieges. When taken by Cyrus, under 
Croesus, its last king, who has become proverbial 


for his riches, Sardis was one of the most splendid 
and opulent cities of the East. After their victory 
over Antiochus it passed to the Romans, under 
whom it rapidly declined in rank and importance. 
In the time of Tiberius it was destroyed by an 
earthquake (Strabo, xii. p. 579), but was rebuilt 
by order of the emperor (Tacit. Annul, ii. 47). 
The inhabitants of Sardis bore an ill repute among 
the ancients for their voluptuous habits of life. 
Hence, perhaps, the point of the phrase in the 
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Apocalyptic message to the city—* Thou hast a few 
names, even in Sardis , which have not defiled their 
garments’ (Rev. iii. 4). The place that Sardis 
holds in this message, as one of the ‘ Seven 
Churches of Asia,’ is the source of the peculiar 
interest with which the Christian reader regards it. 
From what is said, it appears that it had already 
declined much in real religion, although it still 
maintained the name and external aspect of a 
Christian church, ‘ having a name to live, while it 
was dead’ (Rev. iii. 1). 

Successive earthquakes, and the ravages of the 
Saracens and Turks, have reduced this once flou¬ 
rishing city to a heap of ruins, presenting many 
remains of its former splendour. The habitations 
of the living are confined to a few miserable 
cottages, forming a village called Sart. This, 
with the ruins, is still found on the true site of 
Sardis, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, or Bouz-dag, 
as the Turks call it. The ruins are chiefly those 
of the theatre, stadium, and of some churches. 
There are also two remarkable pillars, supposed 
to have belonged to the temple of Cybele; and, 
if so, they are among the oldest monuments now 
existing in the world, the temple having been built 
only 300 years after that of Solomon. The acro¬ 
polis seems well to define the site of the city. It 
is a marked object, being a tall distorted rock of 
soft sandstone, rent as if by an earthquake. A 
countless number of sepulchral hillocks, beyond 
the Hermus, heighten the desolateness of a spot 
which the multitudes lying there once made busy 
by their living presence and pursuits. See Smith, 
Hartley, Macfarlane, and Arundell, severally, On 
the Seven Churches of Asia; Arundell, Discoveries 
in Asia Minor; Storch, Dissert, de Sept. Urb. 
A sics in Apocal.; Richter, Wallfahrten; Schubert, 
Morgenland , etc.—J. K. 

SARDONYX. [Yahalom. ] 

SAREPTA ( 'Zapeirra , Luke iv. 26 ; Hebrew, 
Zarephath , n£“l¥), a Phoenician town between 

Tyre and Sidon, mentioned in I Kings xvii. 9, 10; 
Obad. xx. It is the place where Elijah went to 
dwell, and where he performed the miracle of 
multiplying the barrel of meal and cruse of oil, and 
where he raised the widow’s son to life. It still 
subsists as a large village, under the name of 
Sarafend. The Crusaders made Sarepta a Latin 
bishopric in the archiepiscopate of Sidon, and 
erected near the port a small chapel over the re¬ 
puted site of Elijah’s miracle (Will. Tyr. xix. 14; 
Jacob de Vitriacus, ch. 44). It is clear that the 
Sarepta of the Crusaders stood on the sea-shore ; 
and, therefore, the present village bearing the 
same name, which stands upon the adjacent hills, 
must have been of more recent origin. (See Nau, 
Nov. Voyage, p. 544; Pococke, ii. 85; Robinson, 
Bib. Researches , iii. 413, 414; Raumer, Palastina , 
p. 140).—J. K. 

S ARGON, king of Assyria. [Assyria; Mero- 
dach-Baladan.] 

SARON. [Sharon.] 

SAS (DD, from D^lD, to leap; Sept. Zt}s), a 
species of moth (Is. li. 8). [Ash.] 

SATAN. The doctrine of Satan and of Satanic 
agency is to be made out from revelation, and 
from reflection in agreement with revelation. 


Scripture Names or Titles of Sata?i. —Besides 
Satan, he is called the Devil, the Dragon, the Evil 
One, the Angel of the Bottomless Pit, the Prince 
of this World, the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
the God of this World, Apollyon, Abaddon, Belial, 
Beelzebub. Satan and Devil are the names by 
which he is oftener distinguished than by any other; 
the former being applied to him about forty times, 
and the latter about fifty times. 

Satan is the Hebrew word transferred to 

the English. It is derived from the verb 
which means * to lie in wait,’ ‘ to oppose,’ ‘ to be 
an adversary.’ Hence the noun denotes an adver¬ 
sary or opposer. The word in its generic sense 
occurs in 1 Kings xi. 14 : ‘ The Lord raised up an 
adversary (jt3£J) against Solomon,’ i.e. Hadad the 
Edomite. In the 23d verse the word occurs again, 
applied to Rezon. It is used in the same sense in 

1 Sam. xxix. 4, where David is termed an adver¬ 
sary; and in Num. xxii. 22, where the angel 
‘stood in the way for an adversary ()Dt2>) to 
Balaam,’ i.e. to oppose him when he went with 
the princes of Moab. See also Ps. cix. 6. 

In Zech. iii. 1, 2, the word occurs in its specific 
sense as a proper name : ‘ And he showed me 
Joshua the high-priest standing before the angel of 
the Lord, and Satan (jDbn) standing at his right 

hand to resist’ ‘ to satanize him’). ‘ And 

the Lord said unto Satan (JD^n), The Lord rebuke 
thee, O Satan.’ Here it is manifest, both from 
the context and the use of the article, that some 
particular adversary is denoted. 

In the 1st and 2d chapters of Job, the same use 
of the word with the article occurs several times. 
The events in which Satan is represented as the 
agent confirm this view. He was a distinguished 
adversary and tempter. Se also 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
When we pass from the O. T. to the N. T., this 
doctrine of an invisible evil agent becomes more 
clear. With the advent of Christ and the opening 
of the Christian dispensation, the great opposer of 
that kingdom, the particular adversary and anta¬ 
gonist of the Saviour, would naturally become 
more active and more known. The antagonism of 
Satan and his kingdom to Christ and his kingdom 
runs through the whole of the N. T., as will 
appear from the following passages and their con¬ 
texts : Matt. iv. 10; xii. 26; Mark iv. 15 ; Luke 
x. 18; xxii. 3, 31; Acts xxvi. 18; Rom. xvi. 20; 

2 Cor. xi. 14 ; Rev. ii. 13 ; xii. 9. Peter is once 
called Satan, because his spirit and conduct, at a 
certain time, were so much in opposition to the 
spirit and intent of Christ, and so much in the same 
line of direction with the workings of Satan. This 
is the only application of the word in the N. T. to 
any but the prince of the apostate angels. 

Devil (Airi/ 3 o\os) is the more frequent term of 
designation given to Satan in the N. T. Both 
Satan and Devil are in several instances applied to 
the same being (Rev. xii. 9), ‘ That old serpent, 
the Devil and Satan.’ Christ, in the temptation 
(Matt, iv.), in his repulse of the tempter, calls him 
Satan ; while the evangelists distinguish him by the 
term ‘ Devil.’ Devil is the translation of didfioXos, 
from the verb 8 ia( 3 dXXio, ‘ to thrust through,’ ‘ to 
carry over,’ and, tropically, ‘ to inform against,’ 
‘ to accuse.’ He is also called the accuser of the 
brethren (Rev. xii. 10). The Hebrew term Satan 
is more generic than the Greek SidfioXos. The 
former expresses his character as an opposer of all 
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good ; the latter denotes more particularly the re¬ 
lation which he bears to the saints, as their traducer 
and accuser. Ata/ 3 oAos is the uniform translation 
which the Septuagint gives of the Hebrew 
when used with the article. Farmer says that the 
term Satan is not appropriated to one particular 
person or spirit, but signifies an adversary or 
opponent in general. This is to no purpose, since 
it is also applied to the Devil as an adversary in 
particular. There are four instances in the N. T. 
in which the word 5 ta/ 3 o\os is applied to human 
beings. In three out of the four it is in the plural 
number, expressive of quality, and not personality 
(i Tim. iii. 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 3 ; Tit. ii. 3). In the 
fourth instance (John vi. 70), Jesus says to his dis¬ 
ciples, ‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is a devil ? ( 5 ia/ 3 oAos). This is the only in¬ 
stance in the N. T. of its application to a human 
being in the singular number; and here Dr. Camp¬ 
bell thinks it should not be translated 4 devil. * The 
translation is, however, of no consequence, since it 
is with the use of the original word that this article 
is concerned. The obvious reasons foi this appli¬ 
cation of 8Ld(3o\os to Judas, as an exception to the 
general rule, go to confirm the rule. The rule is 
that, in the N. T. usage, the word in the singular 
number denotes individuality and is applied to 
Satan as a proper name. By the exception, it is 
applied to Judas, from his resemblance to the Devil, 
as an accuser and betrayer of Christ, and from his 
contributing to aid him in his designs against 
Christ. With these exceptions, the usus loquendi 
of the N. T. shows 6 Aid/ 3 oAo$ to be a proper 
name, applied to an extraordinary being, whose 
influence upon the human race is great and mis¬ 
chievous (Matt. iv. 1 -11 ; Luke viii. 12 ; John viii. 
44; Acts xiii. 10 ; Eph. vi. 11 ; I Pet. v. 8 ; 
1 John iii. 8 ; Rev. xii. 9). The term devil, which 
is in the N. T. the uniform translation of 5 ict/ 3 oAos, 
is also frequently the translation of dal/nuv and 8cu- 
fxbviov. Between these words and 8ia(3o\os the 
English translators have made no distinction. The 
former are almost always used in connection with 
demoniacal possessions, and are applied to the 
possessing spirits, but never to the prince of those 
spirits. On the other hand, dia(3o\os is never 
applied to the demons, but only to their prince; 
thus showing that the one is used definitely as a 
proper name, while the others are used inde¬ 
finitely as generic terms. The sacred writers made 
a distinction, which in the English version is lost. 
In this our translators followed the German version: 
teufel , like the term devil, being applied to both 
5 iri/ 3 oAo$ and dat/jLWP. 

Personality of Satan. —We determine the per¬ 
sonality of Satan by the same criteria that we use 
in determining whether Caesar and Napoleon were 
real personal beings, or the personifications of 
abstract ideas—viz. by the tenor of history con¬ 
cerning them, and the ascription of personal attri¬ 
butes to them. All the forms of personal agency 
are made use of by the sacred writers in setting 
forth the character and conduct of Satan. They 
describe him as having power and dominion, 
messengers and followers. Pie tempts and resists; 
he is held accountable, charged with guilt; is to 
be judged, and to receive final punishment. On 
the supposition that it was the object of the sacred 
writers to teach the proper personality of Satan, 
they could have found no more express terms than 
those which they have actually used. And on 


the supposition that they did not intend to teach 
such a doctrine, their use of language incapable of 
communicating any other idea is wholly inex¬ 
plicable. To suppose that all this semblance of a 
real, veritable, conscious moral agent, is only a 
trope, a prosopopeia, is to make the inspired pen¬ 
men guilty of employing a figure in such a way 
that, by no ascertained laws of language, it could 
be known that it was a figure—in such a way that 
it could not be taken to be a figure, without violence 
to all the rhetorical rules by which they on other 
occasions are known to have been guided. A 
personification, protracted through such a book as 
the Bible, even should we suppose it to have been 
written by one person—never dropped in the most 
simple and didactic portions—never explained 
when the most grave and important truths are to 
be inculcated, and when men the most ignorant 
and prone to superstition are to be the readers— 
a personification extending from Genesis to Reve¬ 
lation,—this is altogether anomalous and inadmis¬ 
sible. But to suppose that the several writers of 
the different books of the Bible, diverse in their 
style and intellectual habits, writing under widely 
differing circumstances, through a period of nearly 
two thousand years, should each, from Moses to 
John, fall into the use of the same personification, 
and follow it too in a way so obscure and enig¬ 
matical that not one in a hundred of their readers 
would escape the error which they did not mean to 
teach, or apprehend the truth which they wished to 
set forth,—to suppose this is to require men to be¬ 
lieve that the inspired writers, who ought to have 
done the least violence to the common laws of lan¬ 
guage, have really done the most. Such uniformity 
of inexplicable singularity, on the part of such men 
as the authors of the several books of the Bible, 
could be accounted for only on the hypothesis that 
they were subject to an evil as well as a good in¬ 
spiration. On the other hand, such uniformity of 
appellations and imageiy, and such identity of cha¬ 
racteristics, protracted through such a series of 
writings, go to confirm the received doctrine of a 
real personality. 

But there are other difficulties than these general 
ones, by which the theory of personification is 
encumbered. This theory supposes the Devil to 
be the principle of evil. Let it be applied in the 
interpretation of two or three passages of Scripture. 
‘ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil’ (Matt, 
iv. i-ii). Was Jesus tempted by a real, personal 
being ? or was it by the principle of evil ? If by 
the latter, in whom or what did this principle 
reside ? Was it in Jesus ? Then it could not be 
true that in him was no sin. The very principle of 
sin was in him, which would have made him the 
tempter of himself. This is bad hermeneutics, 
producing worse theology. Let it also be remem¬ 
bered that this principle of evil, in order to be 
moral evil, must inhere in some conscious moral 
being. Sin is evil, only as it implies the state or 
action of some personal and accountable agent. 
Who was this agent of evil in the temptation ? 
Was it to a mere abstraction that the Saviour 
said, ‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God 
* Get thee behind me, Satan ?’ Or was it to a real 
person, having desires and purposes and volitions, 
— evil, because these desires and purposes and 
volitions were evil ? There is but one intelligible 
answer to such questions. And that answer shows 
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how perfectly untenable is the position that the 
Devil, or Satan, is only the personification of evil. 
Again : ‘ He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and. abode not in the truth: he is a liar and the 
father of it ’ (John viii. 44). With what propriety 
could these specific acts of guilt be charged upon 
an abstraction ? An abstraction a murderer! a 
liar ! The principle of evil abode not in the truth ! 
Seriously to affirm such things of the mere abstrac¬ 
tion of evil is a solemn fiction; while, to assert 
them of a fallen angel, who beguiled Eve by false¬ 
hood, and brought death upon all the race of man, 
is an intelligible and affecting truth. What neces¬ 
sity for inspired men to write that the Devil sinned 
from the beginning, if he be only the principle of 
evil ? What consistency, on this hypothesis, in 
their saying that he transforms himself into an 
angel of light, if he has no volition, no purpose, no 
craft, no ends or agency ? If there are such things 
as personal attributes, it must be conceded that the 
sacred writers do ascribe them to Satan. On any 
other supposition the writers of the N. T. could 
more easily be convicted of insanity than believed 
to be inspired. The principle of interpretation by 
which the personality of Satan is discarded leads 
to the denial of the personality of the Deity. 

Natural History .—The class of beings to which 
Satan originally belonged, and which constituted 
a celestial hierarchy, is very numerous: ‘Ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him’ 
(Dan. vii. 10). They were created and dependent 
(John i. 3). Analogy leads to the conclusion that 
there are different grades among the angels as 
among other races of beings. The Scriptures 
warrant the same. Michael is described as one of 
the chief princes (Dan. x. 13); as chief captain of 
the host of Jehovah (Josh. v. 14). Similar dis¬ 
tinctions exist among the fallen angels (Col. ii. 
15 ; Eph. vi. 12). It is also reasonable to suppose 
that they were created susceptible of improvement 
in all respects, except moral purity, as they cer¬ 
tainly were capable of apostasy. As to the time 
when they were brought into being the Bible is 
silent; and where it is silent, we should be silent, 
or speak with modesty. Some suppose that they 
were called into existence after the creation of the 
world; among whom is Dr. John Dick. Others 
have supposed that they were created just anterior 
to the creation of man, and for purposes of a mer¬ 
ciful ministration to him. It is more probable, 
however, that as they were the highest in rank 
among the creatures of God, so they were the first 
in the order of time; and that they may have con¬ 
tinued for ages in obedience to their Maker before 
the creation of man, or the fall of the apostate 
angels. 

The Scriptures are explicit as to the apostasy 
of some, of whom Satan was the chief and leader. 

‘ And the angels which kept not their first estate 
or principality, but left their own habitation,’ etc. 
(Jude, ver. 6). ‘ For if God spared not the angels 

that sinned,’ etc. (2 Pet. ii. 4). Those who fol¬ 
lowed Satan in his apostasy are described as 
belonging to him. The company is called the 
Devil and his angels (rip Ata /3 oXcp koX roh ayyt- 
\ols ai jtov, Matt. xxv. 41). The relation marked 
here denotes the instrumentality which the Devil 
may have exerted in inducing those called his 
angels to rebel against Jehovah and join them¬ 
selves to his interests. How Satan and his fol¬ 
lowers, being created so high in excellence and 


holiness, became sinful and fell, is a question upon 
which theologians have differed, but which they 
have not settled. The difficulty has seemed so 
great to Schleiermacher and others, that they have 
denied the fact of such an apostasy. They have 
untied the knot by cutting it. Still the difficulty 
remains. The denial of mystery is not the removal 
of it. Even philosophy teaches us to believe some¬ 
times where we cannot understand. It is here that 
the grave question of the introduction of evil first 
meets us. If we admit the fact of apostasy among 
the angels, as by a fair interpretation of Scripture 
we are constrained to do, the admission of such a 
fact in the case of human beings will follow more 
easily, they being the lower order of creatures, in 
whom defection would be less surprising. As to 
what constituted the first sin of Satan and his fol¬ 
lowers, there has been a diversity of opinions. 
Some have supposed that it was the beguiling of 
our first parents. Others have believed that the 
first sin of the angels is mentioned in Gen. vi. 2. 
The sacred writers intimate very plainly that the 
first transgression was pride, and that from this 
sprang open rebellion. Of a bishop, the apostle 
says (1 Tim. iii. 6 ), ‘ He must not be a novice, lest, 
being puffed up with/77'^, he fall into the condem¬ 
nation of the devil.’ From which it appears that 
pride was the sin of Satan, and that for this he was 
condemned. This, however, marks the quality of 
the sin, and not the act. 

In his physical nature, Satan is among those 
that are termed spiritual beings; not as excluding 
necessarily all idea of matter, but as opposed 
rather to the animal nature. It is the TrvtvfiaTLKbs, 
in opposition to the rf/vx^bs. The good angels are 
all ministering spirits , wet para (Heb. i. 14). 
Satan is one of the angels that kept not their first 
principality. The fall produced .no change in his 
physical or metaphysical nature. Paul, in warning 
the Ephesians against the wiles of the Devil (ras 
fMedoddas rod dia[36\ov), tells them (Eph. vi. 12) that 
they contended not against flesh and blood—mere 
human enemies — but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places; 

7 rpos Ttt 7TV€VfJLCLTlKCL TTjS TTOVTJpiaS €P Tois llTOV- 
pavLois, in which the contrast is between human 
and superhuman foes, the ra r^ev/mri/ca being for 
ras <f>vaeis Tn/evpLCLTiKds, or ra irvebpLara spiritual 
natures, or spirits , in opposition to flesh and blood 
(Rosenmiiller, in loc.) Satan is not pure spirit in 
the sense that God is spirit, nor necessarily to the 
exclusion of body; but that body, if he has any, 
is ethereal, pneumatic, invisible. He is unlike 
God, because finite and dependent; and, in his 
ethereal physical nature, and the rapidity with 
which he moves unseen from place to place, he is 
unlike to man. He is immortal, but not eternal; 
neither omniscient nor omnipresent, but raised 
high above the human race in knowledge and 
power. The Persian mythology, in its early stage, 
and subsequently the Gnostics and Manicheans, 
ranked the evil principle as coeval and co-ordinate, 
or nearly so, with God, or the good principle. 
The doctrine of the Jewish church always made 
him a dependent creature, subject to the control 
of the Almighty. By the modifications which 
Zoroaster subsequently introduced, the Persian 
angelology came more nearly to resemble that of 
the Jews. Some have ascribed to Satan the power 
of working miracles, contending that there are 
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two series of antagonistical miracles running 
through the Bible. To the miracles of Moses 
were opposed those of the Egyptian magicians ; 
and to those of Christ and his apostles the signs 
and wonders of false prophets and Antichrists—the 
Divine and the Satanic. Olshausen maintains 
this view, as do some of the older commentators 
{Biblischen Commentary vol. i. p. 242). The evi¬ 
dence in support of such a belief has not been 
sufficient to procure for it general acceptance 
(see Rosenmiiller and Calvin on Matt. xxiv. 
24 ; 2 Thess. ii. 9; Hengstenberg’s Egypt and 
the Books of Moses, ch. iii.; also Rosenmiiller and 
Bush on Exod., ch. vii.) With a substantial 
presence in only one place at one time, yet, as 
the head of a spiritual kingdom, he is virtually 
present wherever his angels or servants are execut¬ 
ing his will. 

His character is evil, purely and entirely so (1 
John iii. 8; John viii. 44). His character is de¬ 
noted by his titles, Satan, Adversary, Diabolos, 
False Accuser, Tempter, etc. All the representa¬ 
tions of him in Scripture show him to have un¬ 
mixed and confirmed evil as the basis of his 
character, exhibiting itself in respect to God in 
assuming to be his equal, and in wishing to transfer 
the homage and service which belong only to God 
to himself; and in respect to men, in efforts to draw 
them away from God and attach them to his king¬ 
dom. The evil developes itself in all possible 
ways and by all possible means of opposition to 
God, and to those who are striving to establish 
and extend his dominion. Evil is so transcendent 
in him, that his whole intellectual and moral nature 
is subordinated to it. His character is symmetrical. 
It has a dreadful consistency, from the concurrence 
in evil, and subjection to it, of all the powers of 
his being. It is unique and complete in evil, made 
so by the act of apostasy, and continued so by a 
pertinacious adherence to evil as his good. Quen- 
stedt says that 4 some angels are called evil, not by 
reason of their essential constitution, but—first, 
from an evil act, that is, apostasy from God; 
secondly, from an habitual perverseness which fol- 
. lowed this act of apostasy; thirdly, on account of 
an irreclaimable persistency in evil.’ Evil is his 
fixed state, in which he is confirmed by the invinci¬ 
bility of his dispositions to sin—an invincibility 
which no motives can ever overcome. This con¬ 
firmation of evil is denoted by the everlasting 
chains of darkness in which the apostate angels 
are reserved unto the judgment of the great day 
(Jude, ver. 6). The immutability of his evil 
character precludes the idea of repentance, and 
therefore the possibility of recovering grace. 4 He 
possesses an understanding which misapprehends 
exactly that which is most worthy to be known, to 
which the key fails without which nothing can be 
understood in its true relations—an understanding 
darkened, however deep it may penetrate, however 
■wide it may reach. He is thereby necessarily un¬ 
blessed ; tom away from the centre of life, yet 
without ever finding it in himself; from the sense 
of inward emptiness, continually driven to the ex¬ 
terior world, and yet with it, as with himself, in 
eternal contradiction ; for ever fleeing from God, 
yet never escaping him ; constantly labouring to 
frustrate his designs, yet always conscious of being 
obliged to promote them ; instead of enjoyment in 
the contemplation of his excellence, the never- 
satisfied desire after an object which it cannot 


attain; instead of hope, a perpetual wavering be¬ 
tween doubt and despair ; instead of love, a power¬ 
less hatred against God, against his fellow-beings, 
against himself’ (Twesten). 

Agency .—The agency of Satan extends to all 
that he does or causes to be done : * Qui facit per 
alium facit per se.’ To this agency the following 
restrictions have been generally supposed to exist : 
It is limited, first, by the direct power of God; he 
cannot transcend the power on which he is de¬ 
pendent for existence;—secondly, by the finiteness 
of his own created faculties ;—thirdly, by the esta¬ 
blished connection of cause and effect, or the laws 
of nature. The miracles, which he has been sup¬ 
posed to have the power of working, are deno¬ 
minated lying signs and wonders, crrifxeLoLs Kal 
ripacTL peudovs (2 Thess. ii. 9). With these re¬ 
strictions, the Devil goes about like a roaring lion. 

His agency is moral and physical. First, moral. 
He beguiled our first parents, and thus brought 
sin and death upon them and their posterity (Gen. 
iii.) He moved David to number the people (1 
Chron. xxi. 1). He resisted Joshua the high-priest 
(Zecli. iii. 1). He tempted Jesus (Matt. iv.); 
entered -into Judas, to induce him to betray his 
master (Luke xxii. 3); instigated Ananias and 
Sapphira to lie to the Holy Ghost (Acts v. 3); 
hindered Paul and Barnabas on their way to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 18). He is the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedience 
(Eph. ii. 2); and he deceiveth the whole world 
(Rev. xii. 9). 

The means which he uses are variously called 
wiles, darts, depths, snares, all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness. Pie darkens the understandings 
of men, to keep them in ignorance. He perverts 
their judgments, that he may lead them into error. 
He insinuates evil thoughts, and thereby awakens 
in them unholy desires. Pie excites them to pride, 
anger, and revenge; to discontent, repinings, and 
rebellion. He labours to prop up false systems of 
religion, and to corrupt and overturn the true one. 
He came into most direct and determined conflict 
with the Saviour in the temptation, hoping to 
draw him from his allegiance to God, and procure 
homage for himself; but he failed in his purpose. 
Next, he instigated the Jews to put him to death, 
thinking thus to thwart his designs and frustrate 
his plans. Here, too, he failed, and was made to 
subserve the very ends which he most wished to 
prevent. Into a similar conflict does he come 
with all the saints, and with like ultimate ill suc¬ 
cess. God uses his temptations as the means of 
trial to his people, and of strength by trial, and 
points them out as a motive to watchfulness and 
prayer. Such are the nature and mode of his 
moral influence and agency. 

But his efforts are directed against the bodies 
of men, as well as against their souls. That the 
agency of Satan was concerned in producing phy¬ 
sical diseases, the Scriptures plainly teach (Job ii. 
7 ; Luke xiii. 16). Peter says of Christ, that he 
went about doing good and healing (lu/uevos) all 
that were oppressed of the Devil [rod 5iap6\ov) 
(Acts x. 38). Plymeneus and Alexander were 
delivered to Satan, that they might leam not to 
blaspheme (1 Tim. i. 20); where physical suffering 
by the agency of Satan, as a divine chastisement, 
is manifestly intended. 

Farmer seems to have been among the first in 
modern times who adopted the rationalistic or ac- 
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commodation principle of interpretation upon the 
subject of demoniacal possessions. Semler intro¬ 
duced his work on Demoniacs into Germany, and 
the German neologists adopted substantially his 
view. For a refutation of this system of inter¬ 
pretation, see Twesten’s Dogmalik , Olshausen’s 
Commentar, Storr and Flatt’s Biblical Theol., and 
Appleton’s Lectures; and for a general statement 
of the arguments on both sides, see the articles 
Demon ; Demoniacs. 

Whatever the demons may have been, they were 
considered by the N. T. writers as belonging to 
the kingdom of Satan. They are called unclean 
spirits, evil demons. They are conscious of being 
under condemnation (Matt. viii. 29). Christ came 
to destroy the works of Satan; and he refers to 
his casting out demons by the finger of God as 
proof that he was executing that work. And 
when charged with casting them out by the prince 
of demons, he meets the charge by the assertion 
that this would be dividing the kingdom of Satan 
—Satan casting out Satan, i.e. casting out his 
own subjects : the irresistible inference from which 
is, that Satan and the demons are one house , per¬ 
tain to one and the same kingdom. 

It is of no avail that there are difficulties con¬ 
nected with the agency ascribed to Satan. Objec¬ 
tions are of little weight when brought against 
well-authenticated facts. Any objections raised 
against the agency of Satan are equally valid 
against his existence. If he exists, he must act; 
and if he is evil, his agency must be evil. The 
fact of such an agency being revealed, as it is, is 
every way as consonant with reason and religious 
consciousness as are the existence and agency of 
good angels. Neither reason nor consciousness 
could by themselves establish such a fact; but all 
the testimony they are capable of adducing is in 
agreement with the Scripture representation on the 
subject. If God communicates with good men 
without their consciousness, there is no apparent 
reason why Satan may not, without their conscious¬ 
ness, communicate with bad men. And if good 
men become better by the influence of good beings, 
it is equally easy to suppose that bad men may 
become worse by the influence of evil beings. 
Such an influence no more militates against the 
benevolence of God than does the agency of wicked 
men, or the existence of moral evil in any form. 
Evil agents are as really under the divine control 
as are good agents. And out of evil God will 
cause good to come. lie will make the wrath of 
devils as well as of men to praise him, and the 
remainder he will restrain.—E. A. L. 

SATANOW, Isaac Ha-Levi. This remark¬ 
able philosopher, poet, Talmudist, lexicographer, 
and commentator, was born Elul 29, 1732, at 
Satanow or Satanov, in Russian Poland, whence 
he obtained his name. He came to Berlin in 
1772, where, at the age of forty, he began to issue 
those celebrated works for which he had prepared 
himself in his native place, and which immortalised 
his name in connection with Hebrew literature and 
Biblical exegesis. His works in these departments 
are as follow:—1. A short Hebrew Grammar, 
entitled The Joyful Lips (TVI 331 VlBt? " 1 BD), in 
allusion to Ps. lxiii. 5, which he published in Ber¬ 
lin, 1773, as the first instalment of a large work, 
embracing the whole critical apparatus of the 
Biblical Hebrew; 2. A Hebrew lexicon (“ 0 D 


D^cn^n), in two parts. The first part, which 
gives all the meanings of the Hebrew words, is 
entitled the Lip of Truth (HDK IW), m allusion 
to Prov. xii. 19, which is a continuation of the 
former work; and the second part, which is a 
treatise on the synonyms and homonyms of the 
Hebrew language, and is the third part of his cri¬ 
tical apparatus, Berlin 1787, 2d ed., Prague 1804; 
3. A Hebrew commentary on and German trans¬ 
lation of Job, Berlin 1799. 'Besides these, Satanow 
has also written several works of gnomes and 
apothegms in imitation of the Psalms and Proverbs, 
which are most masterly, and which will always be 
charming reading books for the student of the 
Ilebrew language ; as well as grammatical notes 
on all the difficult passages of the O. T., which 
have not as yet been published. He died in 1802. 
Comp. Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der jiidischen 
Poesie , p. 115, ffi, Leipzig 1836; Fiirst, Biblio¬ 
theca Judaica , iii. 251, etc. ; Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthums und seiner Secien , vol. iii. p. 39 ^, etc., 
Leipzig 1859.—C. D. G. 

SATRAPS. [Achashdarpanim.] 

SATYRS. [Seirim.] 

SAUL ; Sept, and N. T. SaoiJX), son of 

Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, was the first king 
of the Israelites. The corrupt administration of 
justice by Samuel’s sons furnished an occasion to 
the Hebrews for rejecting that theocracy, of which 
they neither appreciated the value, nor, through 
their unfaithfulness to it, enjoyed the full advan¬ 
tages (1 Sam. viii.) An invasion by the Ammon¬ 
ites seems also to have conspired with the cause 
just mentioned, and with a love of novelty, in 
prompting the demand for a king (1 Sam. xii. 12) 
—an officer evidently alien to the genius of the 
theocracy, though contemplated as an historical 
certainty, and provided for by the Jewish lawgiver 
(1 Sam. xii. 17-20; Deut. xvii. 14-20 ; on which 
see Grotius’s note; also De Jure Belli , etc., i. 4. 
6, with the remarks of Gronovius, who (as Puffen- 
dorf also does) controverts the views of Grotius). 
An explanation of the nature of this request, as 
not only an instance of ingratitude to Samuel, but 
of rebellion against Jehovah, and the delineation 
of the manner in which their kings—notwithstand¬ 
ing the restrictions prescribed in the law—might 

be expected to conduct themselves 
Sept. 8 iKat(j)fia tov ( 3 a<ri\iws ; I Sam. viii. 11 ; x. 
25), having failed to move the people from their 
resolution, the Lord sent Saul, who had left home 
in quest of his father’s asses, which had strayed, to 
Samuel, who having informed Saul of the divine 
purpose regarding him, and having at a feast shown 
him a preference, which, no doubt, the other guests 
understood, privately anointed him king, and gave 
him various tokens by which he might be assured 
that his designation was from Jehovah (1 Sam. ix. 
x.) Moved" by the authority of Samuel, and by 
the fulfilment of these signs, Saul’s reluctance to 
assume the office to which he was called was over¬ 
come ; which may be the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion (I Sam. X. 9), though his hesitation 

afterwards returned (ver. 21, 22). On his way 
home, meeting a company of prophets, he was seized 
with the prophetic afflatus, and so gave occasion to 
a proverb afterwards in use among the Jews, though 
elsewhere a different origin is assigned to the saying 
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Ci Sam. xix. 24). Immediately after, Saul was 
elected at Mizpah in a solemn assembly by the 
determination of the miraculous lot—a method 
of election not confined to the Hebrews (Aristot. 
Polit. vi. 115 and Virg. ALn. ii. ‘Laocoon lectus 
Neptuni sorte sacerdos’); and both previously to 
that election (x. 16), and subsequently, when in¬ 
sulted by the worthless portion of the Israelites, he. 
showed that modesty, humility, and forbearance 
which seem to have characterised him till cor¬ 
rupted by the possession of power. The person 
thus set apart to discharge the royal function pos¬ 
sessed at least those corporeal advantages which 
most ancient nations desiderated in their sovereigns 
(the ddos &£iov rvpavvLdos —Eurip.) His person 
was tall and commanding, and lie soon showed 
that his courage was not inferior to his strength 
(1 Sam. ix. 2 ; x. 23). His belongingto Benjamin 
also, the smallest of the tribes, though of distin¬ 
guished bravery, prevented the mutual jealousy 
with which either of the two great tribes, Judah 
and Ephraim, would have regarded a king chosen 
from the other; so that his election was received 
with general rejoicing, and a number of men, 
moved by the authority of Samuel (x. 26), even 
attached themselves to him as a body-guard, or as 
counsellors and assistants. In the meantime the 
Ammonites, whose invasion had hastened the ap¬ 
pointment of a king, having besieged Jabesh in 
Gilead, and Nahash their king having proposed 
insulting conditions to them, the elders of that 
town, apparently not aware of Saul’s election 
(1 Sam. xi. 3), sent messengers through the land 
imploring help. Saul acted with wisdom and 
promptitude, summoning the people en masse to 
meet him at Bezek ; and having at the head of a 
vast multitude totally routed the Ammonites (ver. 

11), and obtained a higher glory, by exhibiting a 
new instance of clemency, whether dictated by 
principle or policy—‘ Novum imperium inchoanti- 
bus utilis dementias fama’ (Tac. Hist. iv. 63), 

4 For lowliness is young ambition’s ladder,’—he 
and the people betook themselves, under the direc¬ 
tion of Samuel, to Gilgal, there with solemn sacri¬ 
fices to reinstal the victorious leader in his kingdom 
(1 Sam. xi.) If the number set down in the He¬ 
brew text, of those who followed Saul (1 Sam. xi. 
8), can be depended on (the Sept, more than 
doubles them, and Josephus outgoes even the 
Sept.), it would appear that the tribe of Judah was 
dissatisfied with Saul’s election, for the soldiers 
furnished by the other tribes were 300,000, while 
Judah sent only 30,000 ; whereas the population 
of the former, compared with that of Judah, ap¬ 
pears, from other passages, to have been as about 
five to three (2 Kings xxiv. 9). And yet it is 
strange that this remissness is neither punished 
(1 Sam. xi. 7) nor noticed. At Gilgal Saul was 
publicly anointed, and solemnly installed in the 
kingdom by Samuel, who took occasion to vindi¬ 
cate the purity of his own administration— which 
he virtually transferred to Saul—to censure the 
people for their ingratitude and impiety, and to 
warn both them and Saul of the danger of dis¬ 
obedience to the commands of Jehovah (1 Sam. xii.) 
These were the principal transactions that occurred 
during the first year of Saul’s reign (which we 
venture to assign as the meaning of the first clause 

of ch. xiii. 13^D3 iUB' p, ‘the son of a 

year was Saul in his reigning’—the emendation of I 


Origen, ‘ Saul was thirty years old,’ which the 
chronology contradicts, for he seems now to have 
been forty years old, and the omission of the whole 
first verse by the Sept, being evidently arbitrary, 
and therefore inadmissible expedients for solving 
a difficulty) ; and the subsequent events happened 
in the second year—which may be the meaning of 
the latter clause. 

SauFs first trial and transgression .—The restric¬ 
tions on which he held the sovereignty had (1 Sam. 
x. 25) been fully explained as well to Saul as to 
the people, so that he was not ignorant of his 
true position as merely the lieutenant of Jehovah, 
king of Israel, who not only gave all the laws, but 
whose will, in the execution of them, was constantly 
to be consulted and complied with. The first 
occasion on which his obedience to this constitution 
was put to the test brought out those defects in his 
character which showed his unfitness for his high 
office, and incurred a threat of that rejection which 
his subsequent conduct confirmed (1 Sam. xiii. 13). 
Saul could not understand his proper position, as 
only the servant of Jehovah speaking through his 
ministers, or confine himself to it; and in this 
respect he was not, what David, with many indi¬ 
vidual and private faults and crimes, was—a man 
after God’s own heart, a king faithful to the prin¬ 
ciples of the theocracy. 

Flaying organised a small standing army, part 
of which, under Jonathan, had taken a fort of’ the 
Philistines, Saul summoned the people to withstand 
the forces which their oppressors, now alarmed for 
their dominion, would naturally assemble. But so 
numerous a host came against Saul, that the 
people, panic-stricken, fled to rocks and caverns 
for safety—years of servitude having extinguished 
their courage, which the want of arms, of which 
the policy of the Philistines had deprived them, 
still further diminished. The number of chariots, 
30,000, seems a mistake ; unless we suppose, with 
Le Clerc, that they were not war-chariots but 
baggage-waggons (an improbable supposition), so 
that 3000 may be the tme number. Apparently 
reduced to extremity, and the seventh day being 
come, but not being ended, the expiration of which 
Samuel had enjoined him to wait, Saul at least 
ordered sacrifices to be offered—for the expression 
(1 Sam. xiii. 9) does not necessarily imply that he 
intruded into the priest’s office (2 Sam. vi. 13 ; 
1 Kings iii. 2-4), though that is the most obvious 
meaning of the text. Whether that which Saul 
now disregarded was the injunction referred to 
(1 Sam. x. S), or one subsequently addressed to 
him, this is evident, that Saul acted in the full 
knowledge that he sinned (xiii. 12) ; and his guilt, 
in that act of conscious disobedience, was probably 
increased by its clearly involving an assumption of 
authority to conduct the war according to his own 
judgment and will. Samuel having denounced 
the displeasure of Jehovah and its consequences, 
left him, and Saul returned to Gibeah (the addition 
made to the text of the Sept. ver. 15, where after 
‘from Gilgal,’ the clause, ‘and the rest of the 
people went up after Saul to meet the enemy from 
Gilgal to Gibeah,’ etc., being required apparently 
by the sense, which, probably, has been the only 
authority for its insertion). Left to himself, Saul’s 
errors multiplied apace. Jonathan, having assaulted 
a garrison of the Philistines (apparently at Mich- 
mash, 1 Sam. xiv. 31, which, therefore, must have 
been situated near Migron in Gibeah, ver. 1, and 
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within sight of it, ver. 15), Saul, aided by a panic 
of the enemy, an earthquake, and the co-operation 
of his fugitive soldiers, effected a great slaughter; 
but by a rash and foolish denunciation, he (1) im¬ 
peded his success (ver. 30), (2) involved the people 
in a violation of the law (ver. 33), and (3), unless 
prevented by the more enlightened conscience of the 
people, would have ended with putting Jonathan to 
death for an act which, being done in invincible 
ignorance, could involve no guilt. This success 
against the Philistines was followed, not only by the 
retirement for a time within their own territory, but 
by other considerable successes against the other 
enemies of his country—Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
the kings of Zobah, the Amalekites, and the Philis¬ 
tines, all of whom lie harassed, but did not subdue. 
These wars may have occupied five or six years, 
till the tenth or eleventh year of Saul’s reign, 
rather than the sixteenth, as marked in the Bible 
chronology. 

Saul's second transgression .—Another trial was 
afforded Saul before his final rejection, the com¬ 
mand to extirpate the Amalekites, whose hostility 
to the people of God was inveterate (Deut. xxv. 
iS; Exod. xvii. 8-16 ; Num. xiv. 42-45 ; Judg. iii. 
13 * vi. 3)j anc l who had not by repentance averted 
that doom which had been delayed 550 years 
(1 Sam. xiv. 48). They who represent this sen¬ 
tence as unworthy of the God of the whole earth 
should ask on what principle the execution of a 
criminal under human governments can be de¬ 
fended. If men judge that the welfare of society 
demands the destruction of one of their fellows, 
surely God, who can better judge what the interests 
of his government require, and has a more perfect 
right to dispose of men’s lives, may cut off by the 
sword of his servants the persons whom, without 
any imputation of injustice, he might destroy by 
disease, famine, or any such visitation. It is more 
to our present purpose to remark, that the apparent 
cruelty of this commission was not the reason why 
it was" not fully executed, as Saul himself confessed 
when Samuel upbraided him, ‘ I feared the people 
and obeyed their voice’ (1 Sam. xv. 24). This 
stubbornness in persisting to rebel against the direc¬ 
tions of Jehovah was now visited by that final re¬ 
jection of his family from succeeding him on the 
throne, which had before been threatened (ver. 23 ; 
xiii. 13, 14), and which was now significantly re¬ 
presented, or mystically predicted, by the rending 
of the prophet’s mantle. After this second and 
flagrant disobedience, Saul received no more public 
countenance from the venerable prophet, who now 
left him to his sins and his punishment; ‘ neverthe¬ 
less, he mourned for Saul,’ and the Lord repented 
that he had made Saul king (xv. 35). 

Saul's co 7 iduct to David .—The denunciations of 
Samuel sank into the heart of Saul, and produced 
a deep melancholy, which either really was, or 
which his physicians (1 Sam. xvi. 14, 15; comp. 
Gen. 1 . 2) told him, was occasioned by an evil 
spirit from the Lord; unless we understand the 
phrase HJH ITH subjectively, as denoting the con¬ 
dition itself of Saul’s mind, instead of the cause of 
that condition (Is. xxix. 10 ; Num. v. 14; Rom. 
xi. 8). We can conceive that music might affect 
Saul’s feelings, might cheer his despondency, or 
divert his melancholy ; but how it should have the 
power to chase away a spiritual messenger whom 
the Lord had sent to chasten the monarch for his 
transgressions, is not so easily understood. Saul’s 


case must probably be judged of by the same prin¬ 
ciples as that of the demoniacs mentioned in the 
N. T. [Demoniacs]. David was recommended 
to Saul on account of his skill as a musician (1 
Sam. xvi. 16-23), though the narrative of his intro¬ 
duction to Saul, his subsequently killing Goliath, 
Saul’s ignorance of David’s person after he had 
been his attendant and armour-bearer, with various 
other circumstances in the narrative (1 Sam. xvi. 
14-23 ; xvii. xviii. 1-4), present difficulties which 
neither the arbitrary omissions in the Sept., nor 
the ingenuity of subsequent critics, have succeeded 
in removing, and which have led many eminent 
scholars to suppose the existence of extensive dis¬ 
locations in this part of the O. T. Certainly the 
solutions offered by those who would reconcile the 
narrative as it now stands in the Hebrew text 
demand too much ingenuity, and appear very un¬ 
satisfactory. That proposed by Hales and others 
seems to be the most feasible, which would place 
the passage xvi. 14-23 after xviii. 9; yet why 
should Saul’s attendants need to describe so 
minutely a person whom he and all Israel knew so 
well already? Also, how can we conceive that 
Saul should love so much (xvi. 21) a person 
against whom his jealousy and hatred had been so 
powerfully excited as his probable successor in the 
kingdom? (xviii. 9). Besides, David had occupied 
already a much higher position (xviii. 5); and, 
therefore, his being made Saul’s armour-bearer 
must have been the very opposite of promotion, 
which the text xvi. 21 supposes it was. 

Though not acquainted with the unction of 
David, yet having received intimation that the 
kingdom should be given to another, Saul soon 
suspected, from his accomplishments, heroism, 
wisdom, and popularity, that David was his des¬ 
tined successor; and, instead of concluding that 
his resistance to the divine purpose would only 
accelerate his own ruin, Saul, in the spirit of jea¬ 
lousy and rage, commenced a series of murderous 
attempts on the life of his rival, that must have 
lost him the respect and sympathy of his people, 
which they secured for the object of his malice and 
envy, whose noble qualities also they both exer¬ 
cised and rendered more conspicuous. He at¬ 
tempted twice to assassinate him with his own 
hand (xviii. 10, II; xix. 10); he sent him on 
dangerous military expeditions (xviii. 5, 13, 17) ; 
he proposed that David should marry first his elder 
daughter, whom yet he gave to another, and then 
his younger, that the procuring of the dowry might 
prove fatal to David; and then he sought to make 
his daughter an instrument of her husband’s de¬ 
struction ; and it seems probable, that unless 
miraculously prevented, he would have imbrued 
his hands in the blood of the venerable Samuel 
himself (1 Sam. xix. 18), while the text seems to 
intimate (xx. 33) that even the life of Jonathan 
was not safe from his fury, though the subsequent 
context may warrant a doubt whether Jonathan 
was the party aimed at by Saul. The slaughter of 
Ahimelech the priest (1 Sam. xxii), under pre¬ 
tence of his being a partisan of David, and of 
eighty-five other priests of the house of Eli, to 
whom nothing could be imputed, as well as the 
whole inhabitants of Nob, was an atrocity perhaps 
never exceeded ; and yet the wickedness of the act 
was not greater than its infatuation, for it must 
have inspired his subjects not only with abhorrence 
of their king as an inhuman tyrant, but with horror 
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of him as an impious and sacrilegious monster. 
This crime of Saul put David in possession of the 
sacred lot, which Abiathar, the only surviving 
member of Eli’s priestly family, brought with him, 
and by which he was enabled to obtain oracles 
directing him in his critical affairs (xxii. 21-23; 
xxiii. 1, 2). 

Having compelled David to assume the position 
of an outlaw, around whom gathered a number of 
turbulent and desperate characters, Saul might per¬ 
suade himself that he was justified in bestowing the 
hand of David’s wife on another, and in making 
expeditions to apprehend and destroy him. A 
portion of the people were base enough to minister 
to the evil passions of Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 19 ; 
xxvi. 1), and others, perhaps, might colour their 
fear by the pretence of conscience (xxiii. 12). But 
his sparing Saul’s life twice, when he was com¬ 
pletely in his power, must have destroyed all 
colour of right in Saul’s conduct in the minds of 
the people, as it also did in his own conscience 
(xxiv. 3-7 ; xxvi.) ; which two passages, though 
presenting many points of similarity, cannot be re¬ 
ferred to the same occasion, without denying to the 
narrative all historic accuracy and trustworthiness. 
Though thus degraded and paralysed by the indul¬ 
gence of malevolent passions, Saul still acted with 
vigour in repelling the enemies of his country, and 
in other affairs wherein his jealousy of David was 
not concerned (xxiii. 27, 28). 

The Bible chronology, as does also Usher, dates 
David’s marriage with Michal A.M. 2491, the same 
year in which Goliath was slain. Hales, with ap¬ 
parent reason, makes it five years later, when David 
had attained the age of twenty-five. 1 The same 
year Mephibosheth was born; which seems to be 
alluded to in 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; and about five years 
more appear to have elapsed before the death of 
Saul. Samuel’s death had taken place not long 
before, as the statement in 1 Sam. xxviii. 3 implies. 
Probably two years are sufficient to allow time for 
the intermediate transactions (1 Sam. xxv.-xxxi.), 
instead of four, as set down in the Bible chron¬ 
ology. 

Saul's third offence and death .—The measure of 
Saul’s iniquity, now almost full, was completed by 
an act of direct treason against Jehovah the God 
of Israel (Exod. xxii. 18 ; Lev. xix. 31 ; xx. 27 ; 
Deut. xviii. 10, 11). Saul, probably in a fit of 
zeal, and perhaps as some atonement for his dis¬ 
obedience in other respects, had executed the 
penalty of the law on those who practised necro¬ 
mancy and divination (1 Sam. xxviii. 3). Now, 
however, forsaken of God, who gave him no oracles, 
and rendered, by a course of wickedness, both des¬ 
perate and infatuated, he requested his attendants 
to seek him a woman who had a familiar spirit 
(which is the loose rendering in the English Bible 
of the expression occurring twice in ver. 7, 
nix rpyn, ‘a woman a mistress of Ob ‘ habens 
Pythonem,’ Vulg.), that he might obtain from her 
that direction which Jehovah refused to afford 
him. The question as to the character of the ap¬ 
parition evoked by the witch of Endor falls more 
properly to be considered under other articles 
[Divination ; Witci-i] ; but we may remark that 
the king himself manifestly both saw and conversed 
with the phantom, whatever it was, which appeared 
in the form and spoke in the character of Samuel, 
and that the predictions uttered by the spectre were 
real oracles, implying distinct and certain foreknow¬ 


ledge, as the event proved (see Hales, vol. ii., who 
has discussed this subject very judiciously). 

Assured of his own death the next day, and that 
of his sons ; of the ruin of his army and the triumph 
of his most formidable enemies, whose invasion had 
tempted him to try this unhallowed expedient— 
all announced to him by that same authority which 
had foretold his possession of the kingdom, and 
whose words had never been falsified—Saul, in a 
state of dejection which could not promise success 
to his followers, met the enemy next day in Gilboa, 
on the extremity of the great plain of Esdraelon ; 
and having seen the total rout of his army and the 
slaughter of his three sons, of whom the magnani¬ 
mous Jonathan was one; and having in vain 
solicited death from the hand of his armour-bearer 
(Doeg the Edomite, the Jews say, 4 A partner be¬ 
fore of his master’s crimes, and now of his punish¬ 
ment’), Saul perished at last by his own hand. 

4 So Saul died for his transgression which he com¬ 
mitted against the word of the Lord, which he 
kept not, and also for asking counsel of one that 
had a familiar spirit, to inquire of it; and inquired 
not of the Lord: therefore the Lord slew him, and 
turned the kingdom unto David’ (1 Chron. x. 13, 
14). 

When the Philistines came on the morrow to 
plunder the slain, they found Saul’s body and the 
bodies of his sons, which, having beheaded them, 
they fastened to the wall of Bethshan; but the 
men of Jabesh-gilead, mindful of their former obli¬ 
gation to Saul (1 Sam. xi.), when they heard of 
the indignity, gratefully and heroically went by 
night and carried them off, and buried them under 
a tree in Jabesh, and fasted seven days. It is 
pleasing to think that even the worst men have left 
behind them those in whom gratitude and affection 
are duties. Saul had those who mourned him, as 
some hand was found to have strewed flowers on 
the newly-made grave of Nero. From Jabesh the 
bones of Saul and of his sons were removed by 
David, and buried in Zelah, in the sepulchre of 
Kish his father. 

There is not in the sacred history, or in any other, 
a character more melancholy to contemplate than 
that of Saul. Naturally humble and modest, 
though of strong passions, he might have adorned 
a private station. In circumstances which did not 
expose him to strong temptation, he would pro¬ 
bably have acted virtuously. But Ills natural rash¬ 
ness was controlled neither by a powerful under¬ 
standing nor a scrupulous conscience ; and the 
obligations of duty, and the ties of gratitude, 
always felt by him too slightly, were totally disre¬ 
garded when ambition, envy, and jealousy had 
taken possession of his mind. The diabolical 
nature of these passions is seen with frightful 
distinctness in Saul, whom their indulgence trans¬ 
formed into an unnatural and blood-thirsty monster, 
who constantly exhibited the moral infatuation, so 
common among those who have abandoned them¬ 
selves to sin, of thinking that the punishment of 
one crime may be escaped by the perpetration of 
another. In him also is seen that moral anomaly 
or contradiction, which would be incredible did 
we not so often witness it, of an individual pursuing 
habitually a course which his better nature pro¬ 
nounces not only flagitious, but insane (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 16-22). Saul knew that that person should 
be king whom yet he persisted in seeking to de¬ 
stroy, and so accelerated his own ruin. For it can 
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hardly be doubted that the distractions and dis¬ 
affection occasioned by Saul’s persecution of David 
produced that weakness in his government which 
encouraged the Philistines to make the invasion in 
which himself and his sons perished. * I gave thee 
a king in mine anger, and took him away in my 
wrath’ (Hos. xii. n). In the prolonged troubles 
and disastrous termination of this first reign, the 
Hebrews were vividly shown how vain was their 
favourite remedy for the mischiefs of foreign inva¬ 
sion and intestine discord.—R. L. 

SAUL of Tarsus. [Paul.] 

SAURIN, Jacques, was bom at Nismes in 
1677. After serving some time as a soldier he 
devoted himself to study, and in 1709 became 
pastor of the French church at the Hague, where 
he died in 1730. He acquired much fame as a 
preacher, and his sermons, of which 12 vols. have 
been published, have had a wide circulation. His 
title to a place in this work rests on his Discours 
sitr Vancien Testament , of which the first two vols. 
appeared before his death. The work was com¬ 
pleted by Beausobre and Roques, and fills 6 vols. 
fol., or 11 8vo, Amst. 1720. It is a work of 
much research, and contains some ingenious and 
valuable remarks on many points of difficulty, his¬ 
torical and philosophical. It is adorned by a 
costly set of engravings. The first vol. was trans¬ 
lated into English by John Chamberlayne, Lond. 
1723, fob—W. L. A. 

SAW (m 3 D, Tl&D; Sept. irplw). The saw 

was doubtless used among the Hebrews for the 
cutting of wood, though this is not mentioned in 
the Bible; it was used for the cutting of stone 
(1 Kings vii. 9), and also as an instrument of 
punishment (2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chron. xx. 3). 
The saws of the Egyptian, so far as known, were 
all straight and single-handed; but the double- 
handed saw seems to have been known to the As¬ 
syrians (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 195), and we 
suppose must have been known to the Hebrews 
from their sawing stones. Jerome is thought to 
allude to the circular saw, for he says {In Esai. 
xxviii. 27) that the iron wheels used to thresh corn 
were driven round ‘in serrarum similitudinem.’ 
The Egyptian saws in the British Museum are of 
bronze; but those used by David as instruments 
of punishment were of iron. [Handicraft.]— 
W. L. A. 

SCAPE-GOAT. [Goat, Scape; Atonement, 
Day of.] 

SCARLET. [Colours.] 

SCEPTRE. The Hebrew word thus rendered 
is which in its primary signification denotes 

a staff of wood (Ezek. xix. 11), about the height of 
a man, which the ancient kings and chiefs bore as 
an insigne of honour {Iliad, i. 234, 245 ; ii. 185, 
seq. ; Amos i. 5 ; Zech. x. 11 ; Ezek. xix. 11 ; 
Wisd. x. 14. Comp. Gen. xlix. 10 ; Num. xxiv. 
17 ; Is. xiv. 5). As such it appears to have ori¬ 
ginated in the shepherd’s staff, since the first kings 
were mostly nomade princes (Strabo, xvi. 783 ; 
comp. Ps. xxix.) There were, however, some 
nations among whom the agricultural life must 
have been the earliest known ; and we should not 
among them expect to find the shepherd’s staff 
advanced to symbolical honour. Accordingly, 


Diodorus Siculus (iii. 3) informs us, that the sceptre 
of the Egyptian kings bore the shape of a plough— 
a testimony confirmed by existing monuments, in 
which the long staff which forms the sceptre ter¬ 
minates in a form obviously intended to represent 
a plough. 

A golden sceptre—that is, one washed or plated 
with gold—is mentioned in Ezek. iv. 11 (comp. 
Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 7, 13 ; Iliad , i. 15 ; ii. 268 ; 
Odyss. xi. 91). Other decorations of Oriental 
sceptres are noticed by Strabo (xvi. 746). Inclin¬ 
ing the sceptre was a mark of kingly favour (Esth. 
iv. 11), and the kissing it a token of submission 
(Esth. v. 2). Saul appears to have carried his 
javelin as a mark of superiority (1 Sam. xviii. 10 ; 
xxii. 6).—J. K. 

SCEVA ( 2 /cevas), a Jew resident at Ephesus at 
the time of St. Paul’s second visit, and described 
as ‘high-priest’ either from his having held that 
office, or from his being chief of one of the twenty- 
four courses of priests (Acts xix. 14-16).—W. L. A. 

SCIIAAF, Karl, was born at Nuys or Neuss, 
in the electorate of Cologne, 28th Aug. 1646, and 
died at Leyden, where he was professor of Orien¬ 
tal languages, 4th Nov. 1719. His principal works 
are, Grammaiica Chald. et Syr. 1686; Nov. Test. 
Syriacum, 1708 ; Lexicon Syr. Concordantiale , 
1709 ; Epitome Gram mat. Heb. 1716. The edi¬ 
tion of the N. T. and the concordantial lexicon 
which accompanies it, have given Schaaf a high 
place among Syriac scholars.—W. L. A. 

SCHEUCHZER, Johann Jakob, M.D., pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics and physics at Zurich, was 
born in that town 4th Aug. 1672, and died there 
25th June 1733. His principal work is his Phy - 
sica Sacra h. e. Historia Naturalis Biblice , pub¬ 
lished originally in German in 1725, and translated 
by the author into Latin, Augsb. 1731-35, 5 vols. 
fob It was also translated into French and Dutch. 
The first German edition is preferred, on account 
of the greater brilliancy of the plates, of which 
there are 750. As a popular and correct descrip¬ 
tion of the objects of natural history in the Bible, 
this work possesses great attractions. It does not, 
however, throw much light on difficult questions. 
—W. L. A. 

SCHINOS (Sxh'os) occurs only in the book 
entitled Susannah, ver. 54, where one of the elders 
says that he saw Susannah with a young man, inro 
aylvov, which is correctly translated ‘ under a 
mastic-tree.’ The other elder replied, that it was 
vird rpivov , ‘ under a holm-tree,’ that is, a species 
of oak. The mastic-tree was well known to the 
Greeks by the name of axivos. It is the Pistacia 
Lentiscus of botanists, and belongs to the same 
genus as the Pistachio nut and turpentine tree. 
[Botnim and Alah.] The mastic-tree is a native 
of the Mediterranean region, and is found in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Syria. It is a moderate-sized tree 
or large shrub. It is celebrated for producing 
mastic, a resin which exudes from incisions made 
in the bark, chiefly in the island of Scio. The 
hardened mastic, in the form of roundish straw- 
coloured tears, is much chewed by Turkish women. 
It consists of resin, with a minute portion of vola¬ 
tile oil: it is much used as a varnish, and some¬ 
times as a medicine, and by dentists in this country. 
—J. F. R. 
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SCHLEIERMACHER, Fried. Ernest Da¬ 
niel, was born at Breslau 21st Nov. 1778, and 
died at Berlin 12th Feb. 1834. He was educated 
at Halle, and commenced his active career as 
assistant minister at Landsberg, on the Warthe, 
and after filling several subordinate offices in the 
church, he became professor of theology and pas¬ 
tor of Trinity Church at Berlin. From this posi¬ 
tion he exercised an immense influence on the 
intellectual and religious life of Germany. His 
writings are numerous in several departments of 
literature. His Biblical works are : Ueb. die So- 
geiiannten ersten brief d. Paulos an d. Timotheos; 
ein Krit. Sendschreiben , Berl. 1807; Ueber die Schrif- 
tendes Lukas. Ein Kritisches Versuch , Berl. 1817, 
translated into English, with an introduction by 
the translator, Lond. 1825 ; Henneneiitik und 
Kntik mit besond. beziehung attf d. N. 71, Berl. 
1838; Einleitung ins N. 71, Berl. 1845 ; both these 
two last published from the author’s MS. by Liicke. 
—W. L. A. 

SCHLEUSNER, Jon. Fried., D.D., was 
bom at Leipzig 16th Jan. 1756, and died 21st Feb. 
1831, at Wittemberg, where he was professor of 
theology, provost, and director of the theological 
seminary. He rendered important service to 
Biblical literature by his lexicons to the LXX. 
and the N. 1. The latter appeared first under 
the title Novum Lexicon Grceco-Latinum in Nov. 
Test ., congessit et variis observaiionibus philologias 
illustravit, 2 vols. 8vo, Lips. 1792. Several edi¬ 
tions.of this work have appeared both in Germany 
and in this country. The British editions are the 
best as respects paper and type. The Lexicon to 
the LXX. bears the title, Novus Thesaurus Philol. 
Crit. sive lexicon in LXX. et reliquos interpp. 
Gnecos ac scriptt. apocryphos N. 71, Lips. 1820-21, 

5 parts, Glasg. 1S22, 3 vols. These lexicons are 
distinguished by great copiousness of learning and 
illustration ; and though that on the N. T. has 
been succeeded by works of greater exactness as 
regards the meaning of the words, its abundance of 
material will still make it attractive and useful to 
the student. For that on the LXX. no substitute 
has appeared.—W. L. A. 

SCHMID, Erasmus, bom 27th April 1560 at 
Delitzsch, was professor of Greek and mathematics 
at Leipzig, where he died 22d Sept. 1637. He 
prepared a Latin translation of the N. T., which 
was published after his death (Niirm. 1658, fol.); 
but his great work was his Ta/jLielov rCov rijs K. A. 

sive Concordantice omnium vocum N. T. 
Gr., Wittemb. 1638, fol. Of this work, which is 
the Concordance to the Greek N. T., new editions 
appeared at Gotha 1717, fob, edited by E. S. 
Cyprian; at Glasgow, 2 vols. 8vo, 1819 ; and at 
Leipzig 1853, edited by C. H. Bruder, 4to. This 
last is immeasurably superior to any of the preced¬ 
ing.—W. L. A. 

SCHMID, Sebastian, D.D., a native of Al- 
satia, was born 6th Jan. 1617 at Lamperheim, and 
died 9th Jan. 1696 at Strasburg, where he was pro¬ 
fessor . of theology and canonicus. He was a 
voluminous writer. His principal Biblical works 
were his translation of the Bible : Biblia Sacra 
V. T. et N. ex Unguis original, in ling. lat. trans - 
lata, Strasb. 1696, 1708, N. T. 17^15; and his 
Commentaries : on Genesis , Strasb. 1697; on Judges, 
ib. 1684, 1691, 1706; on Ruth , 1696; on Kings, I 


1687 ; on Job , 1670, and often ; on Coheleth, 1704 ; 
on Lsaiah, Hamb. 1702; on Jeremiah , Strasb. 
1685, Frank. 1697, 1706 ; Minor Prophets, Leipz. 
1685, 1687, 1698 ; Hosea, Frank. 1687 ; Romans, 
Galatians, and Colossians, etc., Hamb. 1704; 
Ephesians, Strasb. 1684, 1699; Hebrews , 1680, 
Leipz. 1693, 1722 ; 1 John, Frank, and Leipz. 
1687, 1707, 1726. Some of these were posthum¬ 
ous publications ; they are all much valued for 
sound and learned exegesis.—W. L. A. 

SCHOLZ, Joh. Mart. Augustin, was born at 
Kapsdorf, near Breslau, 8th Feb. 1794. Having 
entered the priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1821, he became Catholic professor of 
theology at Bonn in that year, and prebendary of 
the cathedral at Cologne in 1831. He devoted 
himself to Biblical criticism, and acquired fame by 
his edition of the Greek N. T., 2 vols. 410 [Criti¬ 
cism, Biblical]. As preparatory to this work he 
travelled in the East and through Europe, to 
examine the different MSS. of the N. T., of which 
travels he published accounts. He wrote also 
Cures Crit. in hist, iextus Evangeliorum, Ileidelb. 
1820; ILandbuch derBibl. Archaeologie, Bonn 1834; 
Einleitung in das A. und N. T., of which only the 
O. T. part was published, 3 vols. Coin 1845-48. 
He completed the translation and commentary of 
Brentano and Dereser, of which the portion on the 
N. T. is wholly his. He died in 1853.—W. L. A. 

SCHOOLS. [Education.] 

SCHOTT, Heinr. Aug., D.D., successively 
extraordinaiy professor of theology at Leipzig, ordi¬ 
nary professor of theology at Wittemberg, and 
afterwards at Jena, was born at Leipzig 5th Dec. 
1780, and died at Jena 30th Dec. 1835. He pub¬ 
lished some valuable works on sacred rhetoric, and 
several in Biblical literature. The following are 
the more important:— Nov. Test, e recens. Gries- 
bach. nova versione lat. illustratum. Lips. 1805, 
1811, 1825 ; Lsagoge Hist. Crit. in libros N. 71, 
Jen. 1830 ; Libri S. antiqui foed. ex sermone Heb. 
in lat. transl. (in conjunction with J. F. Winzer), 
vol. i., containing the Pentateuch, Alton. 1816 ; 
Epp. Pauli ad Thess. et Gal., Test. Gr. recognovit 
et comment, perpet. illust., Lips. 1834; Opuscula 
exeget. crit. dogmat ., 2 vols. Jen. 1S17.—W. L. A. 

SCHOTTGEN, Christian, born 14th March 
1687, died 15th Dec. 1751, was successively rector 
of a school in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, professor at 
Groningen, and rector of the Kreuzschule at Dres¬ 
den. He wrote several works characterised by 
much learning, but his most important work is 
Hone ILebraicceet Talmudicce in N. 71, 2 vols. 4to, 
Dresd. and Leipz. 1733-42. In connection with 
this he issued a volume entitled Der IVahre Messias, 
in which he has collected passages from Jewish 
writings illustrative of the Messianic prophecies. 
He was the author also of Nov. Lex. Gr. Lat. in 
N. 71, Lips. 1746, of which a new edition by 
Krebs appeared in 1765, and another by Spohn in 
1790.—W. L. A. 

SCHULTENS, Albert, D.D., rector of the 
theological college of the states of Holland, and 
professor of Oriental languages and Plebrew anti¬ 
quities at Leyden, was born 22d Aug. 1686 at 
Groningen, and died 26th Jan. 1750. He was a 
distinguished Shemitic scholar, and the founder of 
the Dutch school of Iiebrew philology [Hebrew 
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Language]. His principal works are :— Institu- 
Hones ad fundamenta Ling. Heb., Leyd. 1737,1756; 
Veins el regia via HebrcCizandi asseria, Leyd. 1738 ; 
Animadversiones Philol. et Crit. ad varialoca V. T., 
Amst. 1709? I 73 2 > Liber Jobi ctim nova vers . ad 
Iiebr. foniem et comment, per pet., Leyd. 1737; Pro- 
verbia Salomonis. Versionem integrant ad Plebr. 
fontem express., etc., Leyd. 1748; Opera Minora , 
Leyd. 1769.—W. L. A. 

SCORPION. PAkrab.] 

SCOTT, Thomas, was born at Bray toft, in 
Lincolnshire, Feb. 16, 1747. Having received 
some amount of education, he was apprenticed, 
in his fifteenth year, to an apothecary and surgeon 
in Alford, in his native county; but was, after a 
few months, dismissed in disgrace, and had to turn 
to the drudgery of a grazier’s life, as an assistant 
to his father. Notwithstanding his difficulties and 
disadvantages, he applied for and obtained ordina¬ 
tion in his twenty-sixth year, and was appointed 
to the united curacies of Stoke Goldington and 
Weston U nderwood. Reversing the ordinary course, 
he now entered himself at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
to complete his education. After this he removed 
to the curacy of Ravenstone, where the great 
change in his spiritual life, described in the Force 
of Truth, took place. At the instance of the Rev. 
J. Newton he accepted the curacy of Olney, left 
vacant by the removal of Mr. Newton to London 
(1781). In 1785 he became chaplain of the Lock 
Hospital, London; and, in 1801, was appointed 
to the living of Aston-Sandford, Bucks, where he 
died April 16, 1821. Mr. Scott was a diligent 
student and sound theologian of the moderate Cal- 
vinistic school. He wrote and published many 
useful theological works, none of which requires 
notice here except that which he regarded as ‘ the 
grand business’ of his life : The Holy Bible, con¬ 
taining the Old and New Testaments, with Original 
Notes, Practical Observations, and copious Margi¬ 
nal References. This work was begun in 1788, and 
published in parts. It went through four editions 
during Mr. Scott’s lifetime, each edition being an 
improvement on the preceding. The fifth edition, 
which received the author’s last corrections, was 
published after his death in 6 vols. 4to, 1822. 
Well received at first, it has been always popular. 
It contains much judicious exposition, and is cha¬ 
racterised throughout by good sense and pious 
feeling. [Commentary.]— I. J. 

SCREECH-OWL. [Lilith.] 

SCRIBES, or Sopherim (D’HD'lD, ypa/jL/xareis, 
Scribed), the doctors of the law and interpreters of 
the Scriptures in, before, and after the time of 
Christ. 

1. Name and its signification. —In the earlier 
records of the O. T. the name Sopher D, par¬ 
ticiple of 1SD, to wnfe, to count) is given to officers 

of state whose functions were to write the king’s 
letters, draw up his decrees (2 Kings xii. 10; 2 
Chron. xxiv. n), and to number and write down 
the military forces, as well as the prisoners (Judg. 
v. 14 ; 2 Kings xxv. 19 ; Is. xxxiii. 18 ; Jer. lii. 25). 
As learning was intimately connected with the art 
of writing, and as these two accomplishments were 
always associated together in ancient days, these 
Scribes occupied a distinguished position. Hence 
they are mentioned side by side with the high-priest 


and the captain of the host (2 Kings xii. 10; 2 
Chron. xxiv. 11); and hence too the term Sopher 
("1SD) became in the post-exile period the honour¬ 
able appellation of one who copied the law for him¬ 
self or others, one skilled in the divine law, an 
interpreter of the Scriptures (Jer. viii. 8 ; Ezra vii. 6, 
12; Neh. viii. 1, al.) In their anxiety to preserve 
the text of Holy Writ, as well as to point out the 
import of its injunctions, these Scribes counted 
every letter and classified every precept of the law. 
To indicate this the Talmud, in accordance with 
its general practice always to deduce from the name 
the various actions of the man, derives the appella¬ 
tion Sopher from "1QD, to count, maintaining that 
this name was given to those who counted the 
letters of the law {Kiddushin, 30 a), as well as 
from *1£D, to immber, to arrange, to classify, sub¬ 
mitting that the name was also given to them be¬ 
cause they classified the precepts of Scripture 
{Jerusalem Shekalim, v. 1). 

2. Origin and development. —In describing the 
rise and progress of the ancient doctors and inter¬ 
preters of the Scriptures we shall have to distinguish 
five different periods, viz. — i. The period of the So- 
pherim, or the Scribes in the strict sense of the 
word; ii. The period of the Tanaim; Hi. The 
Amoraim ; iv. The Saboraim ; and v. The period 
of the Gaonim. It is only by separating these dif¬ 
ferent epochs that the work and influence of the 
doctors of the law can be duly understood. 

I. The Sopherim (D^IDID) or Scribes. 

i. Date and institution. —The period of the So¬ 
pherim begins with the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity, and ends with the death of 
Simon the Just {circa 458-300 B.C.), embracing 
nearly a hundred and sixty years. Though there 
were popular teachers of the law in the Babylonish 
captivity, as is evident from Ezra viii. 16, where 
these official instructors are denominated skilled in 
the law (D’O’OD), and from the fact that Ezra him¬ 
self was at the head of such a class (Ezra vii. 12, 
21, with Neh. xiii. 13), yet the language in which 
the sacred oracles were written was gradually dying 
out, and Hebrew ceased in many instances to be the 
language of the people (Neh. xiii. 24). This 
rendered the understanding of the Scriptures by the 
people at large a difficult matter. Besides, the 
newly altered state after the return from the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, which called for new enactments 
as well as for the expansion and modification of 
some Pentateuchal laws, imperatively demanded 
that an authoritative body of teachers should so 
explain the law, which was regarded as the only 
rule of practice, as to adapt it to present circum¬ 
stances. Hence Ezra, who reorganised the new 
state, also organised such a body of interpreters, 
of which he was the chief. It is for this reason 
that he is called Sopher—one occupied with books, 
interpreter of the Book (Ezra vii. 6, 11, 12, 21; Neh. 
viii. 1, 4, 9, 13 ; xii. 26, 36), that he is denominated 
the second Moses {Sajihedrin, 21b; Tosiphta, ibid, 
cap. iv. ; Jerusalem Megilla, i. 9), and that it is 
said ‘ when the Torn was forgotten by Israel Ezra 
came from Babylon and restored it again’ {Succa, 
20 a, with 2 Esdras xiv. 21-47). The skilled in 
the law both from among the tribe of Aaron and 
the laity, who with Ezra, and after his death to 
the time of the Tanaim, thus interpreted and fixed 
the divine law, are denominated Sopher bn, Scribes, 
in the strict sense of the word. Many of these 
Sopherbn were members of the Great Synagogue 
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which was formed by Nehemiah after the death of 
Ezra [Synagogue, the Great] ; hence the terms 
Sopherim and the men of the Great Synagogue (H 5 DK 

n^njn HD3D) are frequently interchanged, and 
hence too the canons which were enacted during 
this period are sometimes recorded in the name of 
the former and sometimes in the name of the latter, 
though they proceed from one and the same body. 
Reserving those enactments which are recorded in 
the name of the Great Synagogue for that article 
[Synagogue, the Great], we shall here specify 
the most important acts and monuments which 
have come down to us as proceeding from the 
Sopherim or Scribes. 

ii. The work of the Sopherim or Scribes. —It is 
not too much to say that the work of these Sophe¬ 
rim embraces the whole field of civil and religious 
law, both as it is contained in the written word of 
God and as it obtained in the course of time ; and 
that it is most essential to the criticism and inter¬ 
pretation of the O. T. to understand these enact¬ 
ments, inasmuch as they materially affect the text 
ot the Hebrew Scriptures. This will be evident 
from the following brief description of some of the 
Sopheric work:—I. In accordance with the pri¬ 
mary meaning of their name, the Scribes or Sophe¬ 
rim copied the Pentateuch, the Phylacteries, and 
Mezuzoth, for the people ( Pesachim , 50 b), since 
it was only the codices which proceeded from these 
authoritative teachers that could be relied upon. 
2. They guarded the Bible against any interpola¬ 
tions or corruptions, and for this purpose counted 
the letters of the Scriptures. Thus the Scribes 
tell us that in five instances (Gen. xviii. 5 ; xxiv. 
35 ; Num. xxxi. 2; Ps. xxxvi. 7 ; lxviii. 26), a 
•vav crept into the text through a vitiated provin¬ 
cial pronunciation, for which reason these Sophe¬ 
ric corrections are called the emendations of the 
Scribes (D'IDID TlDy, Nedarim , 37 b [ICeri AND 
Kethiv ; Masorah] ; Ginsburg’s translation of 
Jacob b. Chafin ' 1 s Introduction to the Rabbinic 
Bible , p. 12), and that the *| in plU (Lev. xi. 42) 
is the central letter of the whole Pentateuch (Kid- 
dushiit , 30 a). 3. They read the law before the 

people in the synagogues on stated occasions, for 
which reason Ezra, the chief Scribe, is denominated 
(avayv 6 <TT 7 )s) the praelector of the law (1 Esdras 
viii. 8). Hence the usage of the word Scribe or 
Sopher ODD) in post-biblical Hebrew to denote a 
public reader of the law (.Sabbath , 31 a). Moreover 
they indicated to the people when words were in 
pause or when they were in the plural, or simply 
had dual forms, as is the case with JOS, D’HVD, 
etc. These indications are called the Reading of 
the Scribes (D*HD 1 D &TlpD). 4. They propounded 
the duties inculcated in the Scriptures to the 
people at large on Sabbath and festivals, and 
delivered lectures to their disciples in the week¬ 
days, in the colleges, on the profounder import of 
Holy Writ. These expositions are called Sopheric 
comments (D'HDID 'D’lTD). 5 * They defined the 
limits of each precept, and determined the manner 
in which the sundry commands of the divine law 
are to be performed— ex. gr. they fixed the pas¬ 
sages of Scripture meant by ‘the words of com¬ 
mand’ which the Lord enjoined the Israelites * to 
bind for a sign upon their hands, and to be as 
frontlets between their eyes’ (Exod. xiii. 9, 16; 
Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18, with Menachoth , 34 b [PHY¬ 
LACTERIES]) ; the portions of the Bible to be re¬ 


cited at morning and evening prayer as indicated in 
the words ‘ thou shalt talk about them .... when 
thou liest down and when thou risest up ’ (Deut. vi. 
7), etc. These definitions of the injunctions are 
denominated the measures of the Scribes ('"flJPfiP 
D'HDID), which, though in theory they are dis¬ 
tinguished from the letter of the Bible (iTfln HD*1), 
yet in authority are equal to it, and are regarded 
as divinely legal (NHH 1 &OD). 6. They fixed the 
traditional law, which was in the mouth and 
memory of the people. 7. They enacted pro¬ 
hibitory laws, called Fences (fTlM, 1 PD, VD), to 
guard the Biblical precepts from being violated, 
and these enactments are styled the precepts of the 
Scribes or the Sopherim, the injunctions of the elders 

pim, D’opr nan, D’oprn nim D’oprn hhdd 

DHD 1 D); and in the N. T. the traditions of the 
elders (irapabboeis t&v Trpea^vrepwv, Matt. xv. 2 ; 
Mark vii. 3), the traditions of the fathers (7r arpL- 
Kal Tapad 6 (rei$, Gal. i. 14). Hence, as the phrase 
dhdid nm is not only used to express the So¬ 
pheric expositions of the Pentateuch , but more 
especially to denote the definitions and hedges of 
the Scribes superadded to the divine law , it is fre¬ 
quently identical with the phrase oral lazo (miD 

HD Hence, too, the remark which often 

occurs in the Talmudic writings, ‘ a subject the basis 
of which is in the words of the Pentateuch , but the 
definition or superstructure of which is from the 
zuords of the Scribes' (miD WO llpW "131 
DHDID WO 11 W, Sanhedrin, 87 a ; Jerusa¬ 
lem, ibid. xi. 4; Kiddushin , 77 a) ; when the sim¬ 
ple letter of the inspired code is spoken of in con¬ 
tradistinction to the definitions and hedges of the 
Scribes ; and 8. They removed anthropomorphisms 
and other indelicate expressions from the Scriptures 
by introducing alterations into the text, of which 
the following eighteen instances are especially re¬ 
corded :—I. For the original reading, *Oliy HIITI 

DrraK 'xb nay, and Jehovah still stood before 
Abraham (Gen. xviii. 22), they substituted DiTOKI 

niPP * 0 D b IDy 131 iy, Cind Abraham still stood 
before Jehovah , because it appeared offensive to say 
that the Deity stood before the patriarch. 2. For 
the remark of Moses in his prayer, ‘ Kill me, I 
pray thee, .... that I may not see QnjTO) thy 
evil’ (Num. xi. 15)— i.e. the punishment where¬ 
with thou visitest Israel—they substituted, ‘ that I 
may not see (HlJTO) MY EVIL,’ because it might 
seem as if Moses ascribed evil to the Deity. 3 and 

4. They altered ‘ Let her not be as one dead, who 
proceeded from the womb of ( 13 DN) our mother, 
and half of ( 131 BQ) OUR flesh be consumed* 
(Num. xii. 12), into ‘ Let her not be as one dead born, 
which, when it proceeds from the womb of (IDfcS) its 
mother, has half (HDO) ITS FLESH consumed.' 

5. They changed l for his sons cursed (D^H^X) God ’ 
(1 Sam. iii. 13), which is still retained in the Sept., 

into * for his sons cursed (or6) THEMSELVES,’ be¬ 
cause it was too offensive to say that the sons of 
Eli cursed God, and that Eli knew it and did not 
reprove them for it. 6. ‘ Will God see (I^VD) 
WITH HIS eye’ (2 Sam. xvi. 12) ? they altered into 
‘ will God look (\J 1 JD) at MY AFFLICTION ?’ be¬ 
cause it was too anthropomorphitic. 7. ‘To HIS 

God (Vnta^b 0 Israel, .... and Israel went 
ClM^w) to their God’ (i Kings xii. 16), they 
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altered into ‘To your tents (^ilK^O, 0 Israel, 

. . . and Israel departed (y£n&6) TO THEIR tents ;’ 
because the separation of Israel from the house of 
David was regarded as a necessary transition to 
idolatry, it was looked upon as leaving God and 
the sanctuary for the worship of idols in tents. 
8. For the same reason they altered 2 Chron. x. 

16, which is a parallel passage. 9. ‘My people 
have changed CHUD) MY GLORY for an idol’ (Jer. 
ii. 11), they altered into ‘ have changed (DllHD) 
their glory into an idol,' because it is too offen¬ 
sive to say such a thing. 10. ‘ They have put the 
rod to ODtf) MY NOSE’ (Ezek. viii. 17), they 
changed into ‘they have put the rod to (D 5 K) their 
nose.’ 11. 1 They have changed (H 13 D) MY 
GLORY into shame ’ (Hos. iv. 7), they altered into 

‘ I will change their glory into shame' <r6pa DTDS 
TDK), for the same reason which dictated the ninth 
alteration. 12. ‘ Thou diest not ' (JYlDn), addressed 
by the prophet to God (Hab. i. 12), they altered 
into ‘we shall not die ' (JYlDJ), because it was 
deemed improper. 13. ‘ The apple of (TJJ) mine 
eye’ (Zech. ii. 12), they altered into * the apple of 
(IJiy) his eye,’ for the reason which called forth the 
tenth emendation. 14. ‘ Ye make (VBK) me expire ’ 
(Mai. i. 13), they altered into ‘ye weary (IJTlK) it,’ 
because of its being too gross an anthropomorphism. 
15. ‘ They have changed (HUD) MY glory into the 
similitude of an ox ’ (Ps. cvi. 20), they altered into 
‘ they have changed (DTQ 3 ) their glory into the 
similitude of an ox;' for the same reason which 
called forth the alterations in Jer. ii. 11 and Hos. 
iv. 7, or emendations nine and eleven. 16. ‘Am 

la burden TO THEE?’ (Job vii. 20), which Job 

addresses to God, they altered into ‘ so that 1 am 
a burden (^K) TO MYSELF,’ to remove its offen¬ 
siveness. 17* ‘They condemned (DM^K HK? or 
pinna) God, or THE divine justice’ (Jobxxxii. 
3), they altered into ‘they condemned ( 2 VK) Job;' 
for the same reason which called forth the six¬ 
teenth emendation ; and 18. ‘ Thou wilt remember, 

and THY SOUL will mourn over me’ c6y nntfm 
Lam. iii. 20), they altered into ‘ and my soul 
is humbled within me WIT); because of 

the seeming impropriety on the part of the sacred 
writer to say that God will mourn. These altera¬ 
tions are denominated Tikun Sopherim, the eighteen 

emendations of the Scribes (D'HSID )1 pH )^D rf), 
or simply, Tikun Sopherim (D'HDID ppn) = the 
emendations of the Scribes, and are given in the 
Massora magna on Num. i. 1 ; xi. 15 ; Ps. cvi. 
20; Ezek. viii. 17; Hab. i. 12; and in the 
the Massora finalis DD, 13 (comp. Pinsker in the 
I-Iebrew Essays and Reviews, entitled Kcrem Che¬ 
vied, vol. ix. p. 52, ff, Berlin 1856; Geiger, 
Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 308, 
ff. ; Frensdorff, Ochlah W'ochlah, p. 37 » Han¬ 
over 1864 ; Ginsburg, The Introduction of Jacob b. 
Chajim to the Rabbinic Bible, Hebrew and English, 
p. 28, etc., Longman 1865). 

Hi. The manner in which the Sopherim or Scribes 
transmitted their work. —Their great reverence for 
the divine law, their extraordinary modesty and 
humility, as well as their fear lest any of their 
writings should be raised to the dignity of Holy 
Writ, prevented the Scribes or Sopherim from em¬ 
bodying their expositions and enactments in sepa- 
vol. in. + 


rate treatises. This is the reason why there are no 
books of the Scribes extant, and why they most 
scrupulously abstained from dogmatising, so much 

so that the phrase, * the Laws of the Scribes' (TYD^n 
D'HiD'lD) does not occur. It was the later doctors 
of the law (D*’K!3n = vo]j.odi5daKa\oi) who canon¬ 
ised the opinions of the Scribes (DHSID 'TTT), 
which had been transmitted orally and through 
diverse signs. These signs (DDDD) or indications 
(D 1 D 1 ) the Scribes put down in the margins of the 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, to indicate to 
them the interpretations and definitions which their 
predecessors, contemporaries, and which they them¬ 
selves put on certain passages, and these signs 
formed the foundation of the Ileri and Kethiv, plene 
and defective , etc. Thus, for instance, from Exod. 
xxi. 8 they deduced that it is the bounden duty of 



put in the margin against niJT ‘ whom 

he will not betroth,' the word with 1 instead of 
X, i. e. whom he ought to betroth (comp. Bechoroth, 
13 a; Rashi on Exod. xxi. 8). Again, in Lev. 
xxv. 29, 30, it is enacted that if a house in a walled 
city has been sold and is not redeemed within a 
year it becomes the absolute property of the pur¬ 
chaser. Now, the Scribes defined the phrase 
walled city to mean a city which had walls in the 
time of the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, though 
these walls were afterwards removed, and to in¬ 
dicate this they put in the margin against 

HDin, ‘ which had a wall,' the word with 1 in¬ 
stead of K, he. which has no wall now (comp. 
Erachin , 32 a; Shebuoth, 16 a; Rashi on Lev. 
xxv. 30, 31 ; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka Hil- 
choth Shemita Ve- Jobel, xii. 15). They concluded 
from Lev. xxiii. 4 that the proclamation or fixing 
of the new moon devolved upon the supreme 
court at Jerusalem (Mishna Rosh Ha-Shana, i. 

9 ; ii* 5 » 7)5 and t0 indicate this the Scribes 
wrote the defective DfiK, 1 ye shall pronounce, i.e. 

EHIpD, it is sanctified ’ [New Moon], instead of 
the plene DlTlK. The Scribes also indicated that 
certain commandments are not to be restricted to 
Jerusalem, but are to be kept wherever the Jews 
reside, by writing in such instances the defective 
DTFlBfcyD, i. e. in your desolations, instead of the 

plene DD'TDC”)D, your dwellings (Lev. xxiii. 14, 
31). These signs are the basis of the Massorah, 
and account for many of the various readings 
which obtained in the course of time. For further 
information on this most important branch of the 
Sopheric work, we must refer to the elaborate 
treatise of Krochmal, entitled More Neboche Ha- 
Zeman, sec. xiii. p. 161, etc. 

iv. The authority of the Scribes. —Though the 
Scribes themselves did not issue their expositions 
of what they believed to be the doctrines of Holy 
Writ with the declaration that ‘ except every one 
do keep them whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly;’ or ‘except a man 
believe them faithfully, he cannot be saved;’ but 
simply stated them as their opinions about the 
teachings of the divine law; yet the doctors of the 
law who succeeded the Sopherim accepted these 
expositions as final, and decreed that whosoever 
gainsays their authority commits a capital offence. 

3 E 
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As the penalty attached to the violation of some of 
the Mosaic injunctions and prohibitions was not 
veiy serious, inasmuch as the law distinguished 
between the diverse kinds of transgression, whilst 
there is no distinction made in the Sopheric enact¬ 
ments, since the same amount of guilt and the 
same kind of punishment were incurred in case 
any one of their precepts was violated ; the sages 
of the Mishna remark, ‘ To be against the words of 
the Scribes is more punishable than to be against the 
woids of the Bible ; he who, in order to transgress 
the Scriptures, says phylacteries are not enjoined 
in Holy Writ is acquitted, but he who says that 
there ought to be five compartments in the phy¬ 
lacteries, thus adding to the decisions of the Scribes 
[Phylacteries], is guilty’ [Sanhedrin, xi. 3). 
Hence also the Talmudic exposition of Eccles. xii. 
9 ? which is as follows :—‘ Above these, my son, be¬ 
ware of making many books there is no end;’ i.e. my 
son, take care of the decisions of the Scribes above 
the words of the Bible, for in the words of Scrip¬ 
ture there are both (H^) injunctions and 
ntWl) prohibitions [the transgression of some of 
these involves only a slight punishment], whilst 
the transgression of any one of the precepts of the 
Scribes is a capital offence. And if thou shouldest 
say, seeing that they are so weighty. Why are they 
not written down? [Reply] To make many books 
there is no end’ (Erubin, 21 b). Now, however 
much these bold statements might at first appear 
to exalt the expositions of men above the word of 
God, a little reflection will show that the inference 
deduced therefrom, and the charges preferred by 
Eisenmenger, Buxtorf, M‘Caul, and others, against 
the Jews, based thereupon, are alike unfair and 
unjust. Is it not true that, though we boast that 
the Bible is the code of Protestants, yet we accept 
the creeds, the articles, and the canons, which are 
uninspired compositions, as the exponents of Ploly 
Writ, and that in questions of heresies our supreme 
ecclesiastical court does not test the soundness or 
unsoundness of any doctrine by the dicta of the 
Bible, but by these human expositions ? Nay, our 
ecclesiastical court positively refuses to listen to 
any appeal to the Bible, and punishes far more 
severely nonconformity to its decrees than depart¬ 
ures from some of the injunctions in Holy Writ. 
Still, we should rebut it as unfair if the Jews were 
to charge us with honouring the decisions of our 
Scribes above the Bible; and surely it is only just 
that if they, like ourselves, appeal to certain exposi¬ 
tions and decrees of their Scribes as final, we should 
not charge them with annulling the Word of God. 
Besides, it must be remembered that, though only 
three names of the Scribes, properly so called, 
have come down to us—viz., Ezra, Zadok (Neh. 
xiii. 13), and Simon the Just—yet there can be 
but little doubt that, like these three, all the rest 
were inspired with divine wisdom, and that most 
of their expositions, which are dispersed through 
the ancient Jewish writings, exhibit the spirit of 
the Bible, and that their decrees answered the re¬ 
quirements of the time. 

II. The Tanaim (D^fcOD) or Teachers of the 
Law. 

. *• Name and date of the Tanaim—The appella¬ 
tion Tanaim is Aramaic (D^D, sing. 'fcOD, fre¬ 
quentative of the Chaldee H 3 D = Hebrew to 
repeat ), and literally denotes Repeaters of the Law, 
or Teachers of the Law. The Hebrew equivalent 


for this title is whilst in the N. T. 

this class of teachers are denominated vo/iodidda- 
koXol (Luke v. 17 ; Acts v. 34). These teachers of 
the law are also called the Sages , the Wise (□’’DSn, 
<JO(f>ol ), elders (D*0pT, irpeoftbreppi, Succa , 46 ; Sab¬ 
bath, 64), and in later times Rabbanan (p2~l) = 
our Teacher, Rabbani (='Pa /3 ( 3 ovvL, Mark x. 51 ; 
John xx. 16), Rabbon, and Rabbi [Rabbi]. It is 
only rarely that the great doctors of this period 
are called DUQID, Scribes (comp. Kelim , 13 b). 
The period of the Tanaim begins with the famous 
Antigonus of Soho (b.c. 200), and terminates with 
Gamaliel III. b. Jehudah I. (a.d. 220), in whose 
presidency the Sanhedrim, and with it the college, 
were transferred from Jabne to Tiberias, thus ex¬ 
tending over 420 years. 

ii. The work of the Tanaim. —The labours and 
tenets of these doctors of the law are of the greatest 
interest to the Christian student of the N. T., in¬ 
asmuch as it was in their midst that our Saviour 
appeared; and as both Christ and his apostles 
frequently refer to the teachings, and often employ 
the very language of the Tanaim. The chief aim 
of the doctors of the law during this period was— 
1. To fix and formularise the views and expositions 
of their predecessors, the Sopherim, and to pass 
them as laws. Thus fixed and established, these 

views were termed Halachoth (DIS^D) = laws : 
they are composed in Hebrew and expressed in 
laconic and often enigmatical formulae. The for¬ 
mularising of thes eLLalachoth was especially needed, 
since the successive ascendency of the Persians, 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Romans, over Palestine 
greatly influenced the habits and conduct of the 
Jewish people; and since the Scribes themselves, 
as we have seen, did not set forth their opinions 
as final. The relation which the work of the Ta¬ 
naim or the vopLodiddffKaXoL in this department bears 
to that of the Scribes will be better understood by 
an example. The Scribes deduced from the words, 

‘ When thou liest down and when thou risest up ’ 
HDIpHI “pSfcJU, Deut. vi. 7), that it is the duty 
of every Israelite to repeat both morning and even¬ 
ing the sections of the law (i.e. Deut. vi. 4-9 ; xi. 
13-21) which proclaim the unity of God, without 
specifying the hours during which the passages are 
to be recited. Whilst the vop.o 8 i 8 doKa\oi, accepting 

this deduction of the Scribes as law (rO^H), fixed 
the time when this declaration about the unity of 
God is to be made by every Israelite, without 
mentioning the length of the section to be recited, 
or that it is a duty to do so, because they founded 
it upon the interpretation of the Sopherim (Mishna 
Berachoth , i. 1-5). 2. The Tanaim compiled exe- 

getical rules (DUD) to show how these opinions of 
the Scribes, as well as the expansion of these views 
by doctors of the law, are to be deduced from the 
Scriptures. These rules are given in the articles 
Hillel I. and Ishmael b. Elisa in this Cyclo¬ 
paedia. The study of the connection between the 
opinions of the Scribes formularised into Halachoth 
and the Bible was called the Midrash, or exposi¬ 
tion of the Scriptures (QUIDS D tTHD). 3. They 
developed the ritual and judicial questions hinted 
at in the Pentateuch in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements of the time and the ever-changing cir¬ 
cumstances of the nation. As the period over which 
the work of these teachers of the law extended 
was very long, and as the older doctors of this 
period expressed their definitions of the Halachoth 
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in extremely concise and sometimes in obscure 
formulae, many of these Halachoth , like the Scrip¬ 
tures, needed further elucidation, and became the 
object of study and discussion among the later 
Tanciim . These discussions, as well as the differ¬ 
ent modes of exposition whereby the sundry Hala¬ 
choth were connected with the Bible, which reflect 
the mental characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the 
particular teachers and schools, were gradually col¬ 
lected and rubricated, and now constitute the con¬ 
tents of the Mishna , and the commentaries on the 
Pentateuch entitled Mechiltha , Sip hr a, and Siphri , 
a description of which is given in the article Mid¬ 
rash. For the other work of the most distin¬ 
guished among these doctors of the law we must 
refer to the article Sanhedrim in this Cyclopaedia. 
It must be remembered that this supreme court 
and chief seat of learning dates from the com¬ 
mencement of the Tanaitn period. 

Hi. Some of the distinguished Doctors of the Law 
of the period, and their tenets. —As the presidents 
and vice-presidents of the chief seat of learning 
during the whole of this period are given in chro¬ 
nological order in the article Education, we shall 
here only mention such of the doctors of the law 
as have influenced the Jewish mind and the re¬ 
ligious opinions of the nation, and by their teach¬ 
ing prepared the way for Christianity. Foremost 
among these doctors of the law are to be men¬ 
tioned :— 

a, Antigonus of Soho (b.c. 200-170), whose 
famous maxim given in the article Sadducees, 
according to tradition gave rise to Sadduceeism 
and Boethusianism [Sadducees], and who received 
the traditions of the fathers from Simon the Just, 
and transmitted them to his successors {Aboth. i. 3). 

b. Jose b. Joeser, of Zereda, and his companion 
Jose b. Jochanan, of Jerusalem, who were the first 
of the four pairs (JYlMT) that headed the Sanhedrim 
and the doctors of the law as president and vice- 
president (b.c. 170-140). Jose b. Joeser was a 
priest, and played an important part in the Mac- 
cabcean struggles. Pie was the spiritual head of the 
Chasidim (.Mishna Chagiga , ii. 7), also called Scribes 
(ypafjL/iaTe'is, I Maccab. vii. 12, 13 ; 2 Maccab. vi. 
18), who afterwards developed themselves into the 
Essenes [Chasidim ; Essenes], was among the 
‘ company of Assideans who were mighty men of 
Israel, even all such as were voluntarily devoted 
unto the law,’ and the high-priest of the sixty 
who were slain by Bacchides through the treach¬ 
ery of Alcimus (1 Maccab. ii. 42; vii. 12-16, 
with Chagiga , 18 b ; Bereshith Rabba, Pericope 

nnSn sec. lxv.) The grand maxim of Jose b. 
Joeser was : ‘Let thy house be the place of as¬ 
sembly for the sages, sit in the dust of their feet, 
and eagerly drink in their words’ (Aboth. i. 4). 
Bearing in mind the distracted state of the Jewish 
people at that time, and the fearful strides which 
Plellenism made among the highest sacerdotal 
functionaries, and which threatened to overthrow 
the ancestral doctrines, this solemn admonition of 
the martyr that every household should form itself 
into a band of defenders of the faith, headed by 
sages —i.e. scribes , or doctors of the law —and that 
every Israelite should strive to be instructed in the 
religion of his forefathers (the phrase ‘ to be en¬ 
veloped in the dust of their feet,’ has its origin in the 
ancient custom of disciples sitting on the ground 
and sometimes in the dust at the feet of their 


teachers), will be appreciated. This will also ex¬ 
plain the maxim of his colleague Jose b. Jochanan : 

‘ Let thy house be wide open, let the poor be thy 
guests, and do not talk too much with women’ 
(Aboth. i. 5). To erect a wall of partition between 
the apostate Hellenists who desecrated the sanctu¬ 
ary. and the faithful, as well as to prevent the 
residence of Jews among the Syrians, and check 
Hellenistic luxuries, these two doctors of the law 
enacted that contact with the soil of any foreign 
country, and the use of glass utensils, impart Levi- 
tical defilement (Sabbath) 14 b). These rigorous 
laws of Levitical purity laid the foundation of the 
withdrawal of the Essenes from the community at 
large, and of the ritual and doctrinal difference 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees, as hitherto 
the differences of these two parties were chiefly 
political. Hence the remark in the Mishna, 

‘ since the death of Jose ben Joeser of Zereda, and 
Jose ben Jochanan of Jerusalem, the unity in the 
schools has ceased’ ( Sola , ix. 9). 

c. Jochanan, the high-priest and governor of 
Jerusalem, ben Simon, ben Mattathias, commonly 
called John Hyrcanus (B.c. 135-106), was a distin¬ 
guished Pharisaic scribe or doctor of the law. The 
enactments which he passed, as recorded in the 
Mishna, show his endeavours to render the temple 
service uniform, his humane feelings, and desire to al¬ 
leviate the unnecessary burdens of the law. Though 
Ezra, to punish the Levites for their backwardness in 
returning from Babylon, deprived them of their 
tithes or transferred them to the priests (Ezra ii. 
36-42 ; viii. 15 ; Neh. vii. 43-45, with Mishna 
Maser Sheni , v. 15 ; Sola, ix. 10; Babylon Tal¬ 
mud Jebamoth, 86 b ; Kethuboth , 26 a), yet the 
formula consisting of Deut. xxvi. 13-15} and called 
confession C'lTl), in which the Israelite had to de¬ 
clare in the temple before God that he had paid 
the tithes to the Levite) continued to be recited at 
the time of the evening sacrifice or the last day of 
Passover. There was also a custom of singing 
every morning in the temple Ps. xliv. 23-26 as part 
of the hymnal service, and of wounding the sacri¬ 
fices on their head for the blood to run into their 
eyes, so as momentarily to blind them in order that 
they might be bound easily. Moreover, up to the 
time of Jochanan the high-priest=John Hyrcanus, 
the people worked during the middle days of the 
festivals [Passover ; Tabernacles, Feast of]. 

‘Now Jochanan the high-priest did away with the 
confession about the Levitical tithes (because it was 
now inapplicable); he also ordered the discontinu¬ 
ance of chanting ‘ Awake ! ’ (Ps. xliv. 23, etc., be¬ 
cause the singing of it every morning made it 
appear as if God were asleep), and the wounding 
of the sacrifices (because it was cruel), interdicted 
working on the middle days of the festivals, since 
up to his days the hammer was busily at work in 
Jerusalem, and ordered buyers of questionable pro¬ 
duce whether it had been tithed or not to tithe it’ 
(. Mishna , Maser Sheni) v. 16 ; Sola, ix. 10). 

d. Jehoshua ben Perachja, and his colleague 
Nitai of Arabela, who were the second of the lour 
pairs (HOT) that headed the Sanhedrim and the 
doctors of the law as president and vice-president 
(b.c. 140-110). Though their surviving maxims 
are very few, yet they are indicative of the irrepar¬ 
able breach which was then made between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. In harmony with 
the wisdom, humanity, consistency, and leniency 
of John Hyrcanus, under whose pontificate and 
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rale these two distinguished doctors of the law 
taught, Jehoshua b. Perachja propounded the maxim: 
‘ Procure for thyself a teacher, gain to thyself a 
friend, and judge every man by the rule of inno¬ 
cence ’ ( Aboth. i. 6). . His colleague, Nitai of 
Arabela, however, who regarded the foreign policy 
of the Sadducees as desecration of God’s holy 
heritage [Sadducees], and as working into the 
hands of those very enemies whom they had only 
just driven from the holy city (i Maccab. xiii., 
etc.), taught: ‘ Keep aloof from wicked neighbours, 
have no fellowship with sinners, and reject not the 
belief in retribution’ [Aboth. i. 7). It was this 
maxim which brought about the final separation 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees in the 
time of Hyrcanus. The gulf thus created was 
deepened by an unhappy circumstance which made 
John Hyrcanus desert the ranks of the Pharisees 
and go over to the Sadducees, and which gave the 
first impulse to the bloody sufferings, and the ulti¬ 
mate destruction of his country and people for 
whose independence and religion he and his family 
fought so bravely. The circumstance is as fol¬ 
lows :—Having returned from a glorious victory, 
and being pleased with the condition of the people 
at home, Hyrcanus gave a banquet, to which he 
invited both Pharisees and Sadducees. As he was 
enjoying himself in the midst of his guests, he, in¬ 
stigated by the Sadducees, asked the Pharisees to 
tell him whether there was any command which he 
had transgressed, that he might make amends, since 
it was his great desire to make the law of God his 
rule of life. To this one of the Pharisees replied : 

‘ Let Hyrcanus be satisfied with the regal crown 
and give the priestly diadem to some one more 
worthy of it; because before his birth his mother 
was taken captive from the Maccabsean home, in a 
raid of the Syrians upon Modin, and it is illegal 
for the son of a captive to officiate as a priest, 
much more as high-priest.’ The Sadducees, who 
had thus far succeeded, tried to persuade Hyrcanus 
that the Pharisees did this designedly in order to 
lower him in the eyes of the people. To ascertain 
it, Hyrcanus demanded of the Sanhedrim to sen¬ 
tence the offender to capital punishment. But 
the Pharisaic doctors of the law, who had no 
special enactment against indignities heaped upon 
a sovereign, who believed and taught that all men 
are alike in the sight of God, and whose very 
president at this time propounded the maxim of 
leniency, said that according to the law they could 
only give him forty stripes save one, which was 
the regular punishment for slanderers. It was 
this which made Hyrcanus go over to the Sad¬ 
ducees, massacre many .of the Scribes, and fill 
the Sanhedrim with Sadducees (comp. Josephus, 
Antiq. xiii. 10. 5, 6, with Kiddushin , 66 a; 
Graetz, Geschichie der Jiulen, iii. 453, 2d ed.) 

e. This deplorable condition, however, soon pas¬ 
sed by, and the Scribes were again in the ascend¬ 
ency in the reign of Alexander Jannai, son of John 
Hyrcanus, when Simon ben Shetaah, brother of 
queen Salome ( Bcrachoth , 48, a), was the president 
of the Sanhedrim, and Jehudah ben Tabai vice- 
president (b.c. 110-65). Though Simon b. Shetaah 
had for a time to quit the court and hide himself, 
because he was accused of treason against the 
sovereign, yet Alexander Jannai reinstated him 
upon the solicitation of the Parthian ambassadors, 
who missed at the royal table the wisdom of this 
Scribe, which they had so much enjoyed on a former 


occasion. He allowed himself to be elected mem¬ 
ber of the Sanhedrim, which was then filled with 
the Sadducees whom John Plyrcanus had put 
there, and by his wisdom repeatedly in the pre¬ 
sence of the queen and king confounded these 
Sadducees by puzzling questions about the treat¬ 
ment, without tradition, of such legal cases as 
are not mentioned in the Mosaic law, so much 
so that they gradually quitted the supreme court, 
and Simon filled the vacancies with the Scribes. 
The calamitous event which happened at the Feast 
of Tabernacles whilst Alexander Jannai was offi¬ 
ciating in the temple [Tabernacles, Feast of] 
checked for a time the progress of the Scribes, but 
it was more than made up by the fact that this 
sovereign on his death-bed committed his wife to 
the care of the Pharisees (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 16. 
I, 2). Under Simon b. Shetaah and Jehudah b. 
Tabai the Sanhedrim was entirely cleared of the 
Sadducees, and a festival day was instituted (March 
17, B.C. 78) to commemorate the return of the 
residue of the Scribes (Nns^D HDvD) who went 
into exile in the days of John Hyrcanus. The 
reconstruction of the Sanhedrim, however, was 
not the only important work effected by these two 
doctors of the law. To render divorce difficult, 
Simon b. Shetaah decreed that the money of mar¬ 
riage-settlement, which was at first deposited with 
the wife’s father, and afterwards laid out in house¬ 
hold furniture—thus being no loss to the husband 
in case he divorced his wife—should amount at 
least to two minae silver (about £7 : 10) if the 
bride is a maiden, and half that sum to a widow ; 
that the husband is to invest it in his business, so 
as to render it a matter of great inconvenience and 
difficulty to draw it out, and that the whole of his 
property is to be pledged for the payment of this 
settlement (iTHIDD, avyypcMprj), thus precluding the 
possibility of her being defrauded of it by unprin¬ 
cipled heirs [Babylon Kethuboth, 82 b ; Jerusalem 
Kethuboth , cap. viii. end; Sabbath , xiv. 6; xvi. 6). 
The formula of this instrument is given in the article 
Marriage in this Cyclopaedia. Simpn b. Shetaah, 
moreover, introduced superior schools into every 
provincial town, and ordained that all the youths 
from the age of sixteen should visit them ( Jerusalem 
Kethuboth, viii. n), which created a new epoch in 
the education of the nation [Education]. Their 
zeal, however, to uphold the law in opposition to 
the Sadducees led them to commit rigorous acts 
towards their antagonists (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 16. 
1) ; and on one occasion Jehudah b. Tabai, to 
eradicate the Sadducean notions from the people 
[Sadducees], condemned to death a false witness 
in a capital trial (Maccoth, v. b). But when 
Simon b. Shetaah reprimanded his colleague for 
this unlawful act, Jehudah b. Tabai, who was then 
president of the Sanhedrim, was so truly penitent, 
that he at once gave up the presidency, threw him¬ 
self on the grave of the man he had condemned, 
crying most bitterly, and beseeching God to take 
his own life as an atonement for the one he had 
judicially taken away ( Maccoth , ibid.) This rash 
act taught him greater leniency for the future, and 
accounts for his precept to judges : ‘ Only as long 
as the accused stand before thee regard them as 
transgressors of the law; but regard them as in¬ 
nocent immediately after they are released, and 
have suffered the penalty of the law’ (Aboth. i. 
8). The following may be mentioned as an in¬ 
stance of Simon b. Shetaah’s extraordinary con- 
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scientiousness, which must have greatly impressed 
itself upon the minds of the people, and prepared 
the way for the reception of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. The Sadducees, out of revenge for 
his rigorous measures against them, suborned two 
witnesses who testified that his son committed a 
capital crime. He was accordingly sentenced to 
death. As he was led to the place of execution, 
the witnesses, being filled with horror that they had 
condemned innocent blood, confessed that they had 
borne false witness. But as the law from time im¬ 
memorial had enacted that * the evidence onoe given 
and accepted cannot be revoked ’ (Maimonides, 
lad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Eduth , iii. 5), and 
though Simon’s fatherly feelings for a moment 
made him hesitate about the propriety of the 
execution, yet his son, to uphold the dignity of the 
law, exclaimed to him, 4 Father, if thou wishest 
that salvation should come to Israel through thee, 

pay no regard to my life’ DX fcOK 

naipDio 'ms nE’y "p' nyiEn), and accord- 
ingly the son died a martyr to the honour of the law 
{Jerusalem Chagiga , ii. 2 ; Sanhedrin , i. 5 ; vii. 3). 
This noble sacrifice on the part of Simon b. Shetaah 
evidently made him lay down the maxim : *Test wit¬ 
nesses most carefully, and be cautious in question¬ 
ing them, lest they learn therefrom how to impart 
to their falsehood the garb of truth ’ {Aboth. i. 9). 
No wonder that tradition celebrates Simon b. 
Shetaah as 4 the restorer of the divine law to its 

pristine glory’ (pjJDty X 3 EHJJ DOWE’D tfolin mill 

n:En^> minn mrim toe’ p, Kiddushin\. 

f Shemaia ( = 2 a/zeas, Joseph. Antic]\ xiv. 9. 4) 
and Abtaljon ( = Uo\\ia3ic, Joseph. Antiq . xv. 1. 1, 
10. 4) are the two great doctors of the law who 
now succeeded to the presidency and vice-presi¬ 
dency (b.c. 65-30) as the fourth pair (JTlJIT). They 
are generally considered as having been proselytes. 
But this is precluded by the fact that they were at 
the head of the Sanhedrim, and that according to the 
Jewish law [Sanhedrim] no proselyte could even 
be an ordinary member of the seventy-one. Indeed 
Graetz (iii. 481) has shown that they were Alex¬ 
andrian Jews, and that the notion of their having 
been proselytes rests upon the misinterpretation of 
a passage in the Talmud. Though very few of 
their enactments have come down to us, yet the 
influence which their great learning and unflinching 
integrity gave them among the people at large, and 
especially among the succeeding doctors of the law, 
was such as to secure for any question an authori¬ 
tative reception if it could be traced to have been 
propounded by Shemaia and Abtaljon (. Mishna, 
Eduioth, i. 3 ; Pesachim , 66 a), who were styled 

the two magnates of their day ("THn ' 6 y 12 ). The 
two maxims of these distinguished Scribes which 
have survived reflect the deplorable condition of 
the Jews under the Roman yoke. Thus Shemaia 
urged on his disciples, 4 Love a handicraft, hate the 
Rabbinate, and befriend not thyself with the worldly 
powers’ {Aboth. i. 10) j.whilst Abtaljon said, ‘ Sages, 
be careful in your utterances, lest ye draw upon 
yourselves the punishment of exile, and ye be 
banished to a place where the water is poisonous 
[i. e. of seductive influence], and the disciples who 
go with you drink thereof and die, and thus bring 
reproach upon the sacred name of God’ {ibid. i. 11). 
Some idea may be formed of Shemaia’s unflinching 


integrity from his conduct at the trial of Herod 
before the Sanhedrim. When this magnate was 
summoned before the supreme tribunal to answer 
the accusation of the mothers whose children he 
had slain, and when his armed appearance, and his 
retinue of soldiers, frightened the other members of 
the court into silence, Shemaia the president had 
the courage to pronounce the sentence of death 
against him (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 9. 4). 

g. Great as was the learning, the integrity, and 
the influence of all the foregoing Scribes, yet Hillel 

1.. , who now succeeded to the presidential throne 
(b.c. 30-A.D. 10), surpassed in these and in many 
other respects all his predecessors. His character, 
however, as well as his doctrines, etc., are described 
in a separate article [Hillel I.] in this Cyclopaedia. 
Of the other doctors of the law (viz. Simon b. 
Hillel, Gamaliel I. b. Simon, Simon II. b. Ga¬ 
maliel, Jochanan b. Zakkai, Gamaliel II., Simon 

111., Jehudah I., and Gamaliel III.) who succes¬ 
sively became the heads of the colleges till the 
close of this period, Gamaliel I. and Gamaliel II. 
are noticed in separate articles, whilst the distin¬ 
guished disciples of this epoch are enumerated in 
the article Education. The most cursory reflec¬ 
tion upon the characters and teachings of the chiefs 
of these Scribes down to the time of Christ, as 
above described—and be it remembered that as is 
the head so is the body—will convince any im¬ 
partial reader that they were not the set of formal¬ 
ists and hypocrites which they are too often repre¬ 
sented to be, but that the conclusions arrived at in 
the article Pharisees and elsewhere in this Cyclo¬ 
paedia are based upon facts. 

III. Tile Amoraim (□’’NlttDN), or later doc¬ 
tors of the Law. 

i. Name and date. —The name Amoraim 
(D'fcOHDK, sing. NTlDK, from “1DX, to say, to hold 
forth, to expound), like the appellation Tanaim, is 
Aramaic ; it literally denotes Recorders, Expositors, 
and was given, after the redaction of the Mishna, 
to those ‘ wise men’ and * doctors of the law,’ who 
alone constituted the authorised recorders and ex¬ 
positors of the received Halacha. The period of 
the Amoraim begins with the immediate disciples 
of R. Jehudah the Holy (a.b. 220), and terminates 
with the completion of the Babylonian Talmud 
{circa A.D. 500), embracing nearly 270 years. 

ii. The work of the Amoraim. —As the title im¬ 
plies, these Amoraim had to examine, decide, and 
expound the import of the Mishna for general 
practice. After the redaction of the Mishna by 
Jehudah the Holy (A.D. 163-193), this Corpus 
Juris became the canonical code, and constituted 
the source of study and the rule of practice, both in 
Babylon, whither it was imported immediately 
after its appearance by the celebrated Rab [Rab], 
and in Palestine. These commentaries and dis¬ 
cussions on the Mishna in the two countries are 
embodied in the two Palmuds, or more properly 
Gemaras, which are named after them—viz. Jeru¬ 
salem and Babylon. The Jerusalem Talmud was 
made up in Tiberias about a.d. 400, because the 
Christian government took away from the doctors 
of the law the right of ordination, thus causing the 
extinction of the patriarchate and the declension 
of the Palestinian school; whilst the Babylonian 
Talmud was not closed finally till the period of 
the Saboraim, as the schools were still greatly 
flourishing in Babylon under the presidency of 
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Resk Methibtha (WDTUO or Heads of Schools, 

and the Resk Galulha or the Princes 

of the Exiles , as they were called [Education ; 
Midrash ; Talmud]. For the distinguished doc¬ 
tors of the law who occupied the patriarchate, and 
were the presidents and vice-presidents of colleges 
during this period, we must refer to the article 
Education, where they are enumerated in chrono¬ 
logical order. 

IV. The Saboraim (DWQD), or the Teach¬ 
ers of the Law after the conclusion of the 
Talmud. 

i. Name and date. —The appellation Saboraim 
(D\XTQD, from the Aramaic "DD, to think , to dis- 
cern , to judge ) properly signifies decisores , and was 
given to those doctors of the law who determined 

the law (flD^H) from a careful examination of all 
the pros and cons (X“OD) urged by the Amoraim 
in their controversies on divine, legal, and ritual 
questions contained in the Talmud. Hence the 
remark of Sherira Gaon (a.d. 968-998) : ‘Though 
no independent legislation existed after the cessation 
of the Amoraim , yet there continued exposition 
and weighing of the transmitted and prevalent 
opinions ; and it is from this weighing of opi¬ 
nions that the doctors derive their name Saboraim 1 
(Graetz, v. 426). The period of the Saboraim 
extends from about a.d. 500 to A.D. 657. This 
period, however, is divisible into two parts, and 
it is only the first part— i.e. from the death of 
Rabina, A.D. 500—to the death of R. Giza and R. 
Simuna, a.d. 550, which can properly be denomi¬ 
nated the real Saboraim epoch ; whilst the second 
part, which consists of the interval between the 
real Saboraim and the rise of the Gaonitn from 
a.d. 550 to 657, has no proper designation, be¬ 
cause the doctors who lived at this time, and the 
work which they did, are alike unimportant and 
desultory. 

ii. The work of the Saboraim. —Unlike their pre¬ 
decessors the Tanaim and Amoraim , and their 
successors the Gaonim , these doctors of the law 
neither formed a succession of teachers nor were 
they engaged in any new work. They were a 
circle of literati and teachers, who supplemented 
and completed the work of the Amoraim. They 
explained all doubtful questions in the Talmud* 
made new additions to it both from oral traditions 
and MS. notes, inserted into it all the anecdotes 
which were current in the different schools, closed 
it, and wrote it down in the form in which we now 
have it. Hence their work had nothing to do 
with theories, but was preeminently practical. The 
chief men among these Saboraim which have come 
down to us by name are R. Giza, the president of 
the college at Sora, R. Simuna, the president of 
the college at Pumbadita and Rabbi of Rob. Their 


disciples and successors who belong to this period 
are unknown (Graetz, v. 15, ff.; 422, ff.) 

V. The Gaonim (D'OlfcO), or the last Doctors 
of the Law in the chain of Rabbinic Suc¬ 
cession. 

i. Name and date .—It is now difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the etymology of JlfcO, the title of the chief doc¬ 
tors of the law who succeeded the Saboraim. One 
thing, however, is certain—namely, that it is not 
Hebrew, since both in the Bible and in the Talmud 
this word signifies pride , haughtiness , whilst here it 
is an honourable appellation given exclusively to 
the presidents of the two distinguished colleges at 
Sora and Pumbadita. Now the period in which 
it originated may throw some light on the etymo¬ 
logy of this title. Graetz (v. 139, 477) has shown 
that this title obtained circa a.d. 658. When 
Ali, the son-in-law and vizier of Mohammed, was 
elected caliph (655), and the Islamites were divided 
into two parties, one for and the other against him, 
both the Babylonian Jews and the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians decided in his favour and rendered him great 
assistance. Maremes, who supported Ali’s com¬ 
mander-in-chief in the siege of Mosul, was nominated 
Catholicos , whilst R. Isaac the president of the 
college at Sora, who at the head of several 
thousand Jews aided Ali in the capture of Tiruz- 
Shabur (May 657), was rewarded with the title 
Gaon [Excellence). Accordingly the title jlNJ is 
either of Arabic or Persian origin, and properly 
belonged to the presidents of the Sora college, 
who alone bore the appellation at the beginning. 
The president of the subordinate sister college at 
Pumbadita was called the head of the college (Heb. 
n:w Aramaic NrUTlD by the Babylo¬ 
nians, and the appellation Gaon , whereby they were 
sometimes styled, obtained at first among the non- 
Babylonian Jews who were not thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the dignities of the respective colleges 
in Babylon. It was only after 917, when Pum¬ 
badita became of equal importance with Sora, and 
especially after 942-1038, when Sora, after the 
death of Saadia, began to decay altogether, and 
Pumbadita continued alone to be the college of the 
doctors of the law, that the presidents of its college, 
like those of Sora, were described by the title 
Gaon. The period of the Gaonim extends from 
A.D. 657 to 1034 in Sora, and from 657 to 1038 
in Pumbadita, during which time the former col¬ 
lege had no less than thirty-five presidents, and 
the latter forty-three. 

ii. The Presidents and Organisation of the Colleges. 
—As frequent reference is made throughout this 
Cyclopaedia to the Gaonim or the presidents of the 
colleges which were the chief seats of learning, 
where the successors of the Scribes or the doctors 
of the law were trained, we subjoin the following 
chronological list of these Gaonitn both in Sora and 
Pumbadita. 


Sora. 


1. Mar Isaac . . Circa A.D. 

2. R. Hunai .... 

3. Mar Sheshna b. Tachlipha 

4. Mar Chaninai of Nehar Pakor . 

5. Nahilai Ha-Levi of Nares . 


657-670 

670-680 

680-689 

689-697 

697.715 


6. Jacob of Nahor Pakor . . 715-732 


7. Mar b. Samuel .... 733-751 


Pumbadita. 


1. R. Cahana 

2. Mar Raba . 

3. Mar Bussai or Bostanai 

4. Hunai Mari b. Joseph 

5. R. Chija of Mesene . 

6. Mar Rabja 

7. Natronai b. Nehemiah, 

Marjanka 

8. Mar J ehudah 


Circa a.d. 658-670 
670-680 
680-689 
. 689-700 

700-710 
710-719 

surnamed 

719-730 

730-739 
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Sora. 



PUMBADITA. 


8. 

Mari Ha-Cohen . Circa A.D. 731-759 

9* 

Mar Joseph, b. Chutanai . \ 

Circa A. D. 

9* 

R. Acha .... 

a few months 

10. 

Samuel b. Mari . . f 

739-761 

10. 

R. Jehudah, the Blind 

759-762 

11. 

Mar Natroi Kahana b. Emuna ( 

11. 

Achunai Kahna b. Papa 

762-765 

12. 

Abraham Kahana . . ) 


12. 

Chaminai Kahana b. Huna 

765-775 

13- 

R. Dadai b. Nachman 

761-764 

13* 

Mari Ha-Levi b. Mesharshaja 

775-778 

14. 

Chananja b. Mesharshaja . 

764-771 

14. 

Bebai Ha-Levi b. Abba 

. 778-788 

i5* 

Malka b. Acha .... 

771-773 




16. 

Rabba b. Dudai 

773-782 




l 7 - 

R. Shinui . ... a 

few months 




18. 

Chananai b. Abraham Kahana . 

782-786 

IS* 

Plilai b. Mari 

788-797 

i9* 

Huna Mar Ha-Levi b. Isaac 

7S6-7SS 

16. Jacob b. Mordecai 

797-811 

20. 

Manasseh b. Joseph . 

788-796 




21. 

Isaiah b. Abba .... 

796-798 




22. 

Joseph b. Shila .... 

798-804 




23* 

Mar. Kahana b. Chaninai . 

804-810 

17* 

Abumari b. Mordecai 

811-819 

24. 

Abumari b. Abraham 

810-814 

18. 

Zadok or Isaac b. Ashi 

. 819-821 

25* 

Joseph, b. Abba 

814-816 

19. 

Hilai b. Chaninai 

821 -824 

26. 

Mar Abraham b. Sherira . 

816-828 

20. 

Kimoj b. Ashi . 

. 824-827 


R. Joseph b. Chija anti Gaon 


21. 

Moses b. Jacob . 

827-837 

27. 

R. Joseph b. Chija sole Gaon 

828-833 


Interregnum 

837-839 

28. 

Joseph b. Rabbi 

833-842 

22. 

Mar Cohen Zedek I. b. Abima 

839-849 

29. 

Paltoi b. Abaji .... 

842-858 

23* 

Mar Sar Shalom b. Boas . 

849-859 

30. 

Menachem b. Joseph b. Chija 

858-860 





Mar Mattathias anti Gaon 





3 1 * 

Mar Mattathias sole Gaon . 

860-869 

24. 

Natronai II. b. Hilai . 

859-869 

32. 

Rabba b. Ami .... 

869-872 

25. 

Mar Amram b. Sheshna 

869-881 

33* 

Mar Zemach I. b. Paltoi . 

872-890 

26. 

Nachshon b. Zadok . 

881-S89 




27. 

Mar. Zemach b. Chajim 

889-896 

34* 

Hai b. David .... 

890-897 

28. 

R. Malchija 

a few months 




29. 

Hai b. Nachshon 

896-906 

35* 

Kimoj b. Achai 

897-906 

30* 

Hilai b. Mishael 

906-914 

36. 

Mar Jehudah b. Samuel 

906-917 

3i- 

Jacob b. Natronai = Amram 

. 914-926 




32. Tom Tob Kahna=IIai b. Kijumai 926-928 

37* 

Mar Cohen Zedek II. b. Joseph . 

917-936 

33* 

Saadia b. Joseph 

928-932 





Joseph b. Satia anti Gaon 

930-932 




34* 

Joseph b. Satia sole Gaon . 

933-937 

38. 

Zemach b. Kaphnai . 

936-938 


Saadia b. Joseph again 

937-942 

39* 

Chanina b. Jehudai 

938-943 


Joseph b. Satia again 

942-948 

40. 

Aaron Ibn Sargadu . 

943-960 


Interregnum 

948-1009 

41. 

Nehemia b. Cohen Zedek . 

960-968 




42. 

Sherira b. Chanina 

968-998 

35* 

Samuel b. Chophni . 

. 1009-1034 

43* 

Hai b. Sherira .... 

998-1038 


As to the organisation of these colleges, the pre¬ 
sident of each school sat in front, next to him in 
rank was the superior judge (Heb. pi ITU US ; 
Aramaic, STH), who discharged the judi¬ 

cial functions, and was presumptive successor to 
the Gaonate. Then came the ten who constituted 
the more limited synod, seven of whom were at 

the head of the assembled students (rv&3 
and three associates (D'-Qn) ; these sat with their 
faces towards the president. Then came the college 
of ioo members, subdivided into two uneven bodies, 
the one consisting of 70 members, and representing 
the Great Sanhedrim [Sanhedrim], the other 
consisting of 30 members, and representing the 
Smaller Sanhedrim. Of these hundred, the 70 
only were ordained; they bore the title of teachers 

magistri ), or the ordained sages pCOn 
D’a'lDOn), and were capable of advancing to the 
highest office, whilst the other thirty were simply 
candidates ('DVp ^2), and do not seem to have 
been legally entitled to a seat or voice. The 70 
sat in seven rows, each consisting of ten, and being 
under one of the seven heads of the college. They 
transmitted their membership to their sons. 

Hi. The work and authority of these Colleges .— 


In later times these colleges assembled together for 
two months in the year—viz. in Adar ( = March) 
and Elul ( = September). In these sittings the 
members explained difficult points in the Talmud, 
discussed and answered all the legal and ritual ques¬ 
tions which were sent in during the vacation from 
the different Jewish communities abroad, and en¬ 
acted new laws for the guidance and regulation of 
the dispersed congregations, in accordance with the 
requirements of the ever-shifting circumstances of 
the nation and the sundry localities. Each mem¬ 
ber of the college took part in the discussions, the 
president summed up the various opinions, decided 
the question, and ordered the secretary to write 
down the decision. All the decisions which were 
passed through the session were read over again by 
the president before the assembly was dissolved, 
were signed in the name of the college, sealed with 
the college seal, and forwarded by special messen¬ 
gers to the respective communities, who in return 
sent gifts to the college, which constituted the ex¬ 
traordinary revenue of these schools for training 
the doctors of the law. Their ordinary income was 
derived from regular taxes which the college fixed 
for those communities which were under their 
jurisdiction. Thus the jurisdiction of Sora ex* 
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tended over the south of Irak, with the two im¬ 
portant cities Wasit and Bassra, to Ophir ( = India), 
and its annual income, even when it began to 
decline, amounted to 1500 ducats; whilst that of 
Pumbadita extended over the north of Irak up 
to Chorasan. The president, with the superior 
judge and the seven heads of the college, appointed 
judges for each district, and gave them regular 
diplomas. As these judges or dajanim (D'O'H) had 
not only to decide civil questions, but also to settle 
religious matters, they were also the Rabbis of the 
respective communities, and selected for themselves 
in each place two learned members of the congre¬ 
gation who were styled elders (D^pT), and with 
them constituted the judicial and Rabbinate college. 
This local college had to issue all the legal instru¬ 
ments, such as marriage contracts, letters of divorce, 
bills of exchange, business contracts, receipts, etc. 
etc. Though each of the two imperial colleges 
had the power of governing itself and of managing 
its own affairs and dependencies, yet the college of 
Sora was at first over that of Pumbadita, as may 
be seen from the following facts :—1. In the ab¬ 
sence of the Prince of the Exiles the Gaon of Sora 
was regent, and called in the taxes from all the 
Jewish communities. 2. The college of Sora got 
two shares of the taxes, whilst Pumbadita only got 
one share. 3. The president of Sora took prece¬ 
dence of the president of Pumbadita, even though 
the former happened to be a young man and the 
latter an old man. In later times, however, the 
college of Pumbadita rose to the dignity of Sora, 
and eventually eclipsed it. These seats of learning, 
in which were trained the doctors of the law, the 
successors of the ancient Scribes , and which repre¬ 
sented the unbroken chain of tradition and ordina¬ 
tion, were extinguished in the middle of the nth 
century. The remarkable men of these schools 
who contributed to the elucidation and exposition 
of the Bible and the Hebrew language are noticed 
in separate articles of this Cyclopaedia. 


Literature .—Krochmal, More Neboche Ha-Semart , 
p. 161, etc., Lemberg 1851 ; Frankel, Monatschrift 
fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentkums , 
vol. i. pp. 203 ff., 403 ff., Dessau 1852; Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature , p. 9, etc., Longman 
1857 ; Catalogus Libr. Hcbr. in Bibliotheca Bodlei- 
ana , p. 2615, etc.; Graetz, in FrankePs Monats- 
chrift , vol. vii. pp. 336 ff, 381 ff, Leipzig 1857; 
Geschichte der Juden, vols. iv. and v. ; Frankel, 
Hodegetica in Mischnam , Lipsice 1859.—C. D. G. 

SCRIP ; Sept. avWoyrj , Trrjpd), a bag 

used for the carrying of food or other necessaries, 
generally made of leather and slung over the 
shoulder (1 Sam. xvii. 40; Matt. x. 10; Mark vi. 
8; Luke ix. 3; x. 4; xxii. 35, 36). A similar 
article is still used by the Syrian shepherds (Porter, 
Five Years in Damascus , ii. 109).—W. L. A. 

SCRIPTURE, HOLY ; y ypcupl), ai 

ypa(pal, ra iepa ypa^ara). About A. D. 180 the 
term Holy Scriptures (ai ayiai ypa<paL) is used by 
Theophilus (Ad Autolyc. iii. 12) to include the 
gospels. Irenosus (ii. 27) calls the whole collection 
of the books of the O. T. and N. T. the Divine 
Scriptures (dGac ypatpai), and the Lord's Scriptures , 
Dominicse Scriptural (v. 20. 2). By Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom, vii.) they are called the Scrip¬ 
tures (ypa(pai), and the inspired Scriptures (at Oeb- 
TTpevcrrai ypa<pai). From the end of the 2d and 
beginning of the 3d century, at which time a col¬ 
lection of the N. T. writings was generally received, 
the term came into constant use, and was so ap¬ 
plied as to include all the books contained in the 
version of the LXX., as well as those of the He- 
brew canon. [Apocrypha ; Canon ; Deutero- 
canonical ; Bible ; Biblical Criticism ; 
Manuscripts ; Rabbinical Bibles ; Poly- 
glott; Recension; Testament; Versions; 
Hebrew Language ; Aramaic Language ; 
Greek Language, etc.] 


463. A Scythian Family. 



SCYTHTAN (S/a'^s), a name which occurs 
only in Col. iii. 11. It was anciently applied some¬ 
times to a particular people, and sometimes to all 
the nomade tribes which had their seat to the north 
of the Black and Caspian seas, stretching indefi¬ 
nitely eastward into the unknown regions of Asia. 


It had thus much the same latitude as ‘Tartars,’ 
and was in like manner synonymous with Barbarian, 
Bap( 3 apos. The name also occurs in 2 Maccab. iv. 
47, and Joseph. Cont. Apion. ii. 37. The Scythians 
were, in fact, the ancient representatives of the 
modern Tartars, and like them moved from place 
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to place in carts drawn by oxen. It is from this 
circumstance that they, or a tribe nearly allied to 
them, may be recognised on the monuments of 
Egypt. About seven centuries before Christ, the 
Scythians invaded south-western Asia, and ex¬ 
tended their incursions as far as Egypt (Herodot. 
i. 103). In doing this they could not but have 
touched on or passed through Palestine : and it is 



464. 1. A Scythian. 2. A Scythian General. 


even supposed that Bethshan derived its classical 
name of Scytliopolis from them [Bethshan], It 
is singular, however, that the Hebrew writers take 
no notice of this transaction ; for we cannot admit 
that the prophecies of Joel and Zephaniah have 
reference to it, as some writers have imagined.— 
J.K. 

SCYTHOPOLIS ( ’ZkvOottoXls ), the name of a 
city mentioned Judith iii. 10, and 2 Maccab. xii. 
29. The LXX. apply this name to Bethshean 
(Judg. i. 27), and this identification is generally 
accepted. Reland, whom Gesenius follows, thinks 
the name a corruption of Succothopolis, the chief 
town of the district of Succoth; but the older 
opinion, that it derived its name from having been 
occupied by the Scythians in their inroad on 
Palestine mentioned by Herodotus (i. 104-6), is still 
accepted as the more probable by many eminent 
scholars.—W. L. A. 

SEA. The term D** ydm> or ‘ sea,’ was used by 

the Hebrews more extensively than with us, being 
applied generally to all large collections of water, 
as they had not a set of terms such as we employ 
(defectively, indeed) to discriminate the different 
kinds. ‘ Sea ’ for large collections, and ‘ pool ’ for 
smaller, formed the extent of their vocabulary ; 
although, indeed, pools were distinguished into 
D3N agom, a natural pool or pond (Ps. cvii. 35 ; 
cxiv. 8 ; Is. xxxv. 7 ; xli. 18, etc.), and rD“D 
bereekah , the same as the Arabic beerkeh , an arti¬ 
ficial pool or reservoir (2 Sam. ii. 13 ; iv. 12 ; 
Nah. ii. 8). The term ydm is applied to various 
parts of the ocean, to large inland lakes, even to 
smaller lakes (Job xiv. 11), and to great rivers (Is. 
xix. 5 ; Jer. Ii. 36, etc.) 

I. The Mediterranean, being on the west, 
and therefore behind a person facing the east, is 
called in Scripture the Hinder Sea (p“inxn D'H, 
Deut. xi. 24; Joel ii. 20), that is, Western Sea; 


and also, ‘the Sea of the Philistines' (Exod. xxiii. 
31), as that people possessed the largest proportion 
of its shore in Palestine. Being also the largest 
sea with which the Hebrews were acquainted, they 
called it by pre-eminence, ‘ the Great Sea ’ (Num. 
xxxiv. 6, 7 ; Josh. i. 4 ; ix. 1 ; Ezelc. xlvii. 10, 15, 
20) ; or simply ‘ the sea’ (Josh. xv. 47). 

II. The Red Sea. —This gulf of the Indian 
Ocean is called in Hebrew SpD Ydm Snph 
(Exod. x. 19; xiii. 18 ; Ps. cvi. 7, 9, 22), which 
is also its Egyptian name, and is supposed to mean 
‘ weedy sea’ (Michaelis, Suppl. p. 1726 ; Jablonsky, 
Optiscul. i. 266). This designation has been by 
some supposed to refer to the quantity of seaweed 
found in it. But Bruce, who traversed its whole 
extent, declares that he never saw any sort of weed 
in it, and gives it as his opinion that it is from the 
large trees or plants of white coral, spread every¬ 
where over the bottom of the sea, and greatly re¬ 
sembling plants on land, that it derived its name. 
[Gesenius renders PpD by rush , reed , seaweed. 
There can be no doubt that fuci of various kinds 
abound in the Red Sea (Diod. Sic. iii. 19 ; Strabo, 
p. 770; Pliny, N. H. xiii. 23 ; Winer, Realw. 
s. v.) ; and it does not seem improbable that 
the sea may have derived its name from this.] It 
is also called ‘the Egyptian Sea’ (Is. xi. 15). In 
other places, where the context plainly indicates 
what sea is intended, it is called simply ‘ the sea.’ 
In the N. T. it bears its usual Greek name, tj 
ipvOpa OdKaao-a (Acts vii. 36 ; Heb. xi. 29 ; also 
1 Maccab. iv. 9 ; Herodot. i. 1 ; Diod. Sic. iii. 28), 
whence our ‘ Red Sea.’ How it came by the 
name of Red Sea is not agreed. Prideaux assumes 
( Connection , i. 14, 15) that the ancient inhabitants 
of the bordering countries called it Yam Edom , or 
‘ the sea of Edom’ (it is never so called in Scrip¬ 
ture) , as its north-eastern part washed the country 
possessed by the Edomites. Now Edom means 
red (Gen. xxv. 30), and the Greeks, who borrowed 
the name from the Phoenicians, mistook it for an 
appellative instead of a proper name, and rendered 
it by ipvQpa OaXaeoa, that is, ‘ the Red Sea.’ 
Some information in correction of this notion 
seems, however, to have been afterwards acquired : 
for Strabo (xvi. p. 766), Pliny (Hist. Hat. vi. 23), 
Mela (iii. 8), Agatharcides (p. 2, ed. Oxon.), Q. 
Curtius (viii. 9 ; x. 1), Philostratus (iii. 15)5 and 
others, distinctly admit that the sea obtained this 
name, not from any redness in its waters, but from 
a great king called Erythrus, who reigned in the 
adjacent country. The word Erythrus means the 
same in the Greek that Edom does in the Phoenician 
and Idebrew languages ; which seems to prove 
that this king Erythrus was no other than Edom, 
whose name was given to the country over which 
his descendants reigned. This explanation seems 
satisfactory ; but Prideaux, from whom we take it, 
by a very strange confusion of ideas, in an immedi¬ 
ately preceding page (i. 10) ascribes the name Red 
Sea, as applied to another part of the Erythraean 
Sea, to ‘ the waters appearing of a reddish colour 
by reason of the fierceness of the sunbeams con¬ 
stantly beating upon it in that hot climate.’ Such 
a fancy needs no answer, as neither water nor the 
rays of the sun are the more red for being more 
hot. Others have conjectured that the Arabian 
Gulf derived its name from the coral rocks and 
reefs in which it abounds ; but the coral of the Red 
Sea is white, not red. In so large a tract of shore 
and water it would be strange if some red objects 
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did not appear, and minds on the watch for some 
physical cause for the name would naturally refer 
to circumstances which would not otherwise have 
engaged attention. Some of the mountains that 
stretch along the western coast have a singularly 
red appearance, looking, as Bruce expresses it, as 
if they were sprinkled with Havannah or Brazil 
snuff, or brick-dust; and from this a notion is de¬ 
rived that these mountains, presenting their con¬ 
spicuous sides to the early navigators of the sea, 
induced them to give it a name from that predo¬ 
minant colour. Salt indicates a fact which affords 
a basis for another conjecture as to the origin of 
the name. lie says—‘ At one o’clock on the 7th 
of February, the sea for a considerable distance 
around the ship became so extremely red. . . . As 
we were anxious to ascertain the cause of this very 
singular appearance, a bucket was let down into 
the water, by which we obtained a considerable 
quantity of the substance floating on the surface. 
It proved to be of a jelly-like consistence, composed 
of a numberless multitude of very small mollusca, 
each of which having a small red spot in the centre, 


formed, when in a mass, a bright body of colour 
nearly allied to that produced by a mixture of red 
lead with water.’ This account has been more re¬ 
cently confirmed by Ehrenberg. 

The ancients applied the name of Erythraean 
Sea not only to the Arabian Gulf, but to that part 
of the Indian Ocean which is enclosed between the 
peninsulas of India and Arabia; but in modern 
usage the name of Red Sea is restricted to the 
Arabian Gulf, which enters into the land from the 
Indian Ocean in a westerly direction, and then, at 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, turns N.N.W., 
maintaining that direction till it makes a near 
approach to the Mediterranean, from which its 
western arm is only separated by the isthmus of 
Suez. It thus separates the western coast of 
Arabia from the eastern coast of the north-eastern 
part of Africa. It is about 1400 miles in length 
from Suez to the straits, and on an average 150 
miles in breadth. On approaching its northern 
tennination the gulf divides into two branches, 
which enclose between them the peninsula of Sinai, 
i The western arm, which terminates a little above 
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Suez, is far more extensive than the other, and is 
that which was crossed by the Israelites in their 
escape from Egypt. An account of this important 
transaction has been given under another head 
[Exodus]. This arm, anciently called Iieroopoli- 
ticus Sinus, and now the Gulf of Suez, is 190 
miles long by an average breadth of 21 miles ; but 
at one part (Birket el-Faroun) it is as wide as 32 
miles. The eastern arm, which terminates at 
Akabah, and bears the name of the Gulf of 
Akabah, was anciently called ^Elaniticus Sinus, 
from the port of ^Elana, the Scriptural Elath, and 
is about 112 miles long by an average breadth of 
15 miles. Towards its extremity were the ports 
of Elath and Eziongeber, celebrated in the history 
of the attempts made by the Hebrew kings to es¬ 
tablish a maritime traffic with the East [see the 
several words].—J. K. 

III. TheSeaofChinnereth, rn33 (Num. 
xxxiv. II). [ClNNERETII.] 

IV. Gennesareth, Lake or Sea of.—T his is 


of Galilee. 

only another name of the preceding; which is 
called besides, in the N. T., ‘the sea of Galilee’ 
(Matt. iv. 18), the ‘sea of Tiberias’ (John xxi. 1), 
and ‘ the sea ’ or * lake of Gennesareth ’ (Matt. xiv. 
34 > Mark vi. 53 ; Luke v. 17); which last is but 
a variation of the Hebrew name. 

This lake lies very deep, among fruitful hills and 
mountains, from which, in the rainy season, many 
rivulets descend. The Jordan enters it on the 
north, and quits it on the south ; and it is said that 
the river passes through it without the waters 
mingling. Its extent has been greatly over-rated : 
Robinson considers that its length, in a straight 
line, does not exceed eleven or twelve geographical 
miles, and that its breadth is from five to six 
miles. From numerous indications it is inferred 
that the bed of this lake was formed by some 
ancient volcanic eruption, which history has not 
recorded : the waters are very clear and sweet, 
and contain various kinds of excellent fish in great 
abundance. It will be remembered that several 
of the apostles were fishermen of this lake, and 
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that it was also the scene of several transactions in 
the life of Christ: it is thus frequently mentioned 
in the N. T., but very rarely in the Old. The 
borders of the lake were in the time of Christ well 
peopled, being covered with numerous towns and 
villages ; but now they are almost desolate, and 
the fish and water-fowl are but little disturbed. 

The best descriptions of the lake of Tiberias are 
those of Burckhardt [Syria, p. 332), Buckingham 
(Palestine , ch. xxvi.), Irby and Mangles (p. 295), 
Jowett (pp. 172-176), Hardy (pp. 237-241), Elliott 
(ii. 342-350), Schubert (iii. 231-240), Robinson 
(ii. 372-402), Olin (iii. 253, 261-265), Lord Nugent 
{Lands, Classical and Sacred, ii. 209).—J. K. 

V. The Salt or Dead Sea is the largest lake 
in Palestine, and in many respects the most re¬ 
markable in the world. It has received a variety 
of names from writers both ancient and modern ; 
and as they are descriptive, they demand a brief 
examination in an article like the present. 

1. The Sail Sea is the most common Scripture 

appellation (rfen D'; V ^dXaaaa rCov aX&v, or dX6s, 

also i) ^dXaaaa 77 d\u/o)s; Mare sails). It is evi¬ 
dently a descriptive name, probably intended to 
indicate both the saltness of its water and the 
character of the plain and hills along its southern 
margin (Reland, Pal. 240). It occurs in the 
earliest books of the Bible, but is not found later 
than the time of Joshua (Gen. xiv. 3 ; Num. xxxiv. 

3 ; Deut. iii. 17 ; Josh. iii. 16 ; xv. 2, 5). 

2. The Sea of the Plain, or more properly, of 
the Arabah (mijjn lP ; ^dXaaaa "Apapa ; Mare 

soliludinis), is also a descriptive title, showing its 
geographical position in the centre of the great 
valley of the Arabah. It is first employed in com¬ 
bination with the preceding, as if Moses had heard 
it on his approach to Palestine (Deut. iii. 17) ; and 
possibly it may have afterwards supplanted the 
* older name (Deut. iv. 49 ; 2 Kings xiv. 25). 

3. The East Sea is the only other name employed 
in Scripture CO/lDljpn DVI; tt)v * dXaaaav ttjv 

irpbs dvaroXds ; Mare Orientate). It is used by 
Ezekiel (xlvii. 18), Joel (ii. 20), and Zechariah 
(xiv. 8, where the A. V. has 4 the fonner sea,’ 
although the Hebrew is the same), to distinguish it 
from the Mediterranean, which was called 4 the 
western’ (jnnKH, literally ‘ latter,’ though when 
opposed to flEHp it means 4 western’). 

4. The Sea of Sodom is found in the Talmud 
(Reland, pp. 237, 243), no doubt because common 
tradition represented the city of Sodom as having 
been engulphed by it. 

5. Josephus uses the name Asphaltic Lake —A IfivTj 
’A<70a\rms [Bell. Jud. iii. 10. 17)—which was 
adopted by Galen and other ancient writers, appa¬ 
rently because bitumen or asplialtum was often 
found floating on its surface or lying along its 
shores (Reland, p. 241). 

6. Dead Sea. The origin of this name is given 
by Jerome (ad Ezek. xlvii.), 4 In quo nihil po- 
terat esse vitale;’ and in this respect modern re¬ 
search has to a large extent confirmed ancient 
tradition, proving that the name is appropriate. 

The modern inhabitants apply two names to 
the lake; the one El-Baheiret el-Myetah, 4 Dead 
Sea,’ suggested by its character; the other Ba- 
heiret Lit, 4 Sea of Lot,’ suggested by its history. 

Physical Features.— The Dead Sea is situated in 
the lowest part of that great valley which stretches 


in a direct line due south from the base of Plermon 
to the head of the gulf of Akabah. The valley is 
a chasm or fissure in the earth’s crust, being for 
nearly 200 miles below the level of the ocean. 
The Dead Sea is the reservoir into which all its 
waters flow, and from which there is, and can be, 
no escape except by evaporation. 

The general formation of the valley has already 
been described [Palestine]. It is shut in on the 
east and west by parallel ranges of mountains, 
having steep, rugged, and bare sides, furrowed by 
wild ravines. The eastern range is somewhat 
higher than the western. In the parallel of Jericho 
the ranges expand slightly, and the valley there 
attains its greatest breadth—about twelve miles; 
but they contract again at the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, and continue in parallel lines through¬ 
out its entire length. The cliffs which hem in the 
valley are here steeper, higher, and wilder than 
elsewhere, and the scenery is more bleak and 
desolate. The sea occupies the whole width of the 
valley, in many places washing the sides of the 
cliffs. Being slightly rounded at each end, its 
form is an elongated oval. 

The contour of the Dead Sea, as delineated in 
most maps, is regular, the shore lines having few 
indentations, and the curves at the north and south 
being uniform. Recent researches—especially those 
of Lynch, Robinson, and Tristram—have shown 
that this regularity of outline is incorrect. The 
western shore especially has long promontories and 
deep bays, and the curves at the north and south 
are very far from being so gracefully rounded as 
most chartographers have delineated them. It 
will serve at once to show the topography of the 
sea, and the physical features of the plains, cliffs, 
and mountain-ranges which encircle it, if we pass 
round the shores in rapid survey. It will also 
tend to throw some light on the origin of the lake, 
and on the wondrous events of its long history. 

Oil- the north, at the embouchure of the Jordan, 
a low promontory is being gradually formed by the 
muddy deposits brought down by the river. It is 
mostly bare, destitute of all vegetation, and like 
the adjoining plain covered with a nitrous crust. 
At present it projects into the lake more than a 
mile. When the water is very high, a portion is 
overflown. To the westward lies a deep bay, and 
beyond it a long low isthmus, covered with cairns 
of loose rounded stones. De Saulcy has given to 
this isthmus the name Rcdjiim Louth , 4 Lot’;* ruin;’ 
but the writer never heard the name on the spot. 
The ruins are shapeless and desolate. They are of 
the highest antiquity, and may perhaps be of the 
era of the 4 cities of the plain.’ 

The shore-line now trends, with an easy curve, 
to the south-west, and then to the south, until it 
reaches the bold headland of Ras el-Feshkhah. 
So far it is flat and sandy, and the adjoining plain 
dreary and naked, save where, at long intervals, a 
little brackish spring rises, or a tiny streamlet 
flows, and there cane-brakes and shrubberies of 
tamarisk are seen. Ridges of drift mark the water¬ 
line, and are composed of broken canes and willow 
branches, with trunks of palms, poplars, and ether 
trees, half imbedded in slimy mud, and all covered 
with incrustations of salt. 

It is deserving of special note, that the mountain¬ 
sides and low plains on both the eastern and 
western shores of the Dead Sea are marked by a 
series of terraces, manifestly water-lines of some 
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remote ages. The highest is very distinctly seen 
on the mountain-chain of Moab, extending along 
the tops of the cliffs like a huge shelf. Its eleva¬ 
tion appears to be about 1300 feet; and on the 
western range, at various places, there is a corre¬ 
sponding terrace. This terrace has been frequently 
noticed by travellers, but special attention was 
recently given to it by Mr. Tristram, who remarks : 
‘ These terraces in the old secondary limestone 
must be about the present level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and they seem to tell of a period long ante¬ 
cedent to the tertiary terraces and deposits below, 
when the old Indian Ocean wore the rocks and 
scooped out the caverns, as its unbroken tide swept 
up from the coasts of Africa ; or when the Salt Sea 
formed one in a chain of African lakes’ {Land of 
Israel , p. 247). 

About two hundred and thirty feet above the 
present level of the Dead Sea are traces of another 
ancient shore-line, marked by a strip of alluvial 
marl adhering to the rocks and cliffs, particularly 
at the north-west angle, and down as far as Ras el- 
Feshkhah {Id. p. 256). It is also seen at Wady 
Derejah and Ain Jidy. The deposit is mixed with 
shells of existing species, layers of gypsum, and 
gravel. Where there are ravines running down to 
the sea between high cliffs, the deposit reaches up 
their sides in places to a height of four hundred 
feet, and then slopes away in a series of terraces to 
the present level of the sea, as if the water had 
gradually and slowly evaporated. At one point 
Tristram counted on the shore ‘ no less than eight 
low gravel terraces, the ledges of comparatively 
recent beaches, distinctly marked. The highest of 
these was forty-four feet above the present sea- 
level’ (p. 278). At Jebel Shukif, a short distance 
north of Engedi, Tristram, in addition to the lower 
terraces noted elsewhere, measured the elevations 
of three high terraces. The first at a height of 
three hundred and twenty-two feet, marked by a 
deposit of marl on limestone ; the second 665 feet, 
formed of hard limestone ; and the third 1654 feet, 
of crystalline limestone {Id. p. 295). 

These features of the Dead Sea valley are of the 
greatest interest and the highest importance to the 
geologist, as tending to explain the past physical 
history of this most extraordinary region, and to 
show the gradual process of evaporation by which 
the waters that filled it in some remote age were 
reduced to their present level. 

A few miles north of Ras el-Feshkhah are some 
confused heaps and long ridges of loose unhewn 
stones and mounds of earth, to which M. de 
Saulcy has given the name Goumran. The pre¬ 
sent writer was as unsuccessful as all others since 
and before his visits, in discovering here any traces 
of a ruined city, or of the name which the French 
savan has given to it (cf. Tristram, p. 249 ; Hand¬ 
book , p. 203). 

Ras el-Feshkhah is a bold headland of crystal¬ 
line limestone, descending from a height of some 
1500 feet, in broken cliffs into the deep sea. 
It bars all passage along the shore; but Mr. 
Tristram by great exertions climbed round its face. 
It is cleft asunder by Wady en-Nar, the continua¬ 
tion of the Kidron. At the base of the cliff is a 
vein of bituminous limestone, largely used in the 
manufacture of little ornaments which are sold to 
the pilgrims at Jerusalem. ‘ The substance seemed 
to have been partially ejected in a liquid form, and 
to have streamed down the cliffs. It was generally 


mixed with flints and pebbles, sometimes covering 
the boulders in large splashes, and then, in the sea 
itself, formed the matrix of a very hard conglo¬ 
merate of gravel and flints. When thrown into 
the fire it burnt with a sulphurous smell, but would 
not ignite at the flame of a lamp’ (Tristram, p. 

254). 

South of Ras el-Feshkhah the cliffs retreat, leav¬ 
ing a plain along the shore, varying from one to two 
miles in breadth, and extending to Ain Terabeh, 
about six miles distant. The plain is an alluvial 
deposit with layers of gravel, and having spits of 
pure sand projecting at intervals into the sea. It 
is partially covered with shrubberies of tamarisk, 
acacia, and retem ;* and towards the south with 
dense cane-brakes. The coating of alluvial marl 
which once covered it is now in many places worn 
away; and deep gullies rend it in all directions. 
Enough remains to show that its top, like that of 
the plains, at the northern and southern ends of the 
lake, formed the old tertiary level of the waters 
(Tristram, p. 256). 

In the plain is a copious brackish spring, with a 
temperature of 96° Fahr. Farther south is Ain 
Terabeh, a small fountain, slightly brackish, oozing 
up from the sand a few feet from the shore. 
Between it and the cliffs is a dense thicket abound¬ 
ing with birds and beasts : ducks, teal, pochard, 
thrush, bulbul; with swine, leopard, jackal, fox, 
hare, and porcupine {Id. p. 273). 

From Ain Terabeh to Ras Mersed (six miles) the 
coast plain is a mere strip, frequently interrupted 
by rocky headlands which dip into the waves. 
Bitumen is here abundant with pebbles embedded. 

* In a little bay, just before reaching Wady 
Shukif, we were struck by a powerful sulphurous 
odour, and, after some search, found hot water 
bubbling through the gravel, at a temperature of 
95 0 Fahr., only six inches from the sea. The 
sin ell of sulphur and rotten eggs was very strong, 
and while scooping in the gravel my hands became 
quite black, and my boots were covered with a 
yellow incrustation. Pebbles thrown in became 
incrusted with sulphur in a few minutes, and all 
the rocks in the sea, which were here quite hot — 
of the tempereture of 8o° Fahr. — were covered with 
it. There must be an enormous discharge of this 
mineral water under the sea, as the heat of the 
water extends for 200 yards, and the odour to a 
much greater distance. The ordinary temperature 
of the sea elsewhere was 62°’ {Id. p. 279). On 
the south side of this spring is Jebel Shukif, a 
high bold peak projecting into the sea. Two 
miles beyond it is the oasis of Engedi, a plain 
some two miles square, forming a delta to two 
glens which empty into it perennial streamlets of 
fresh water. These, with the ‘ fountain of the 
kid’ itself, make this spot a paradise in the midst 
of a dreary desert. [Engedi.] 

South of Engedi the plain becomes wider, but 
it is bare and desolate. The cliffs rise over it in 
broken masses of pale brown limestone, divided.by 
yawning chasms, while the alluvial deposits along 
their base are white as snow. Two miles south¬ 
ward a spring of fetid water oozes up on the 
margin of the sea, having a temperature of 88° 
Fahr. Other springs must exist beneath the waves, 
for the water near the shore is much hotter than 


* A species of broom ; the Genista rcetam of 
Forskal. It abounds in the peninsula of Sinai. 
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elsewhere, and the whole surrounding air is filled 
with fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

On this plain four distinct terraces are visible. 
The highest is nearly 300 feet above the present 
sea level. Down along the beach are traces of 
4 three or four others, like tidal-marks, as if very re¬ 
cently left, which had washed into the post-tertiary 
marl, at heights varying from fifteen to forty-five 
feet above the actual water-line’ (Tristram, p. 302). 
No traces of trap-rock are anywhere seen ; but 
near Wady Khuderah are veins of crystalline lime¬ 
stone, and great quantities of flint, coated with 
oxide of iron. These De Saulcy and others mis¬ 
took for lava torrents. The coast has the same 
general features as far as the hill and fortress of 
Sebbeh, the ancient Masada. There, at the base 
of the hill, are the remains of a Roman camp ; and 
beyond it the aspect of the plain is that of utter 
and even painful sterility. ‘Elsewhere the deso¬ 
lation is comparatively partial* here it reigns 
supreme. The two miles of rugged slope that lay 
between our path and the sea are difficult to de¬ 
scribe. They are formed of a soft, white, and very 
salt deposit, torn and furrowed by winter torrents 
in every direction, which have left fantastic ruins 
and castles of olden shape, flat-topped mamelons, 
caims, and every imaginable form into which a 
wild fancy could have moulded matter, standing in 
a labyrinth, north and south, before and behind 
us’ {Id. p. 315). 

Farther south the shore recedes, forming a bay 
some eight miles in length, the water in places 
almost washing the base of the cliffs. One wild 
glen, called Um Baghek, breaks through the 
mountains, and sends out a tiny stream with a 
dense fringe of evergreens. Not far from it is 
another hot sulphur spring, which spreads its 
suffocating odours around. On the south the bay 
is bounded by the oasis of the Wady Zuweireh—a 
plain of some extent, sprinkled with tamarisks and 
acacias, and torn in all directions with torrent beds, 
through which the winter rains and the streamlets 
from numerous sulphurous and brackish springs 
find their way to the sea. The cliffs and peaks 
which rise over the oasis appear from a distance to 
exhibit traces of volcanic action, but closer in¬ 
spection proves that there are no igneous rocks 
here or elsewhere along the western shore. Veins 
of ruddy limestone, blocks of ironstone, and mul¬ 
titudes of nodules of black flint, look like trap- 
dykes and craters in the distance. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few cinders and scoria observable here and 
there along the shore. 

A short distance south of Wady Zuweireh is 
Jebel Usdum , a range of hills running from north 
to south, a distance of seven miles, with an aver¬ 
age elevation of 300 feet, composed of a solid mass 
of rock-salt. The top and sides are covered with 
a thick coating of marl, gypsum, and gravel, pro¬ 
bably the remains of the post-tertiary deposit up¬ 
lifted upon the salt. The declivities of the range 
are steep and rugged, pierced with huge caverns, 
and the summit shows a serried line of sharp 
peaks. The salt is of a greenish-white colour, 
with lines of cleavage as if stratified, and its base 
reaches far beneath the present surface. The name 
of the range, Khas Jim Usdum , appears to preserve a 
memorial of the ancient guilty 4 city of the plain.’ 

At the mouth of Wady Zuweireh are some 
heaps of rough stones, and the shattered walls of a 
small tower, marked by De Saulcy as the remains 


of Sodom. That city may have stood in this 
region, but it requires some power of imagination 
to identify it with these insignificant ruins. 

At the northern end of Jebel Usdum is the 
'mouth of Wady Muhawat, which exhibits some 
very remarkable geological features. Its sides are 
cliffs of old limestone, showing here and there on 
their surface traces of post-tertiary marl; 4 but 
since the marl has been washed out, there has 
been a second filling in of an extraordinary char¬ 
acter, which is only now in course of denudation. 
There are exposed on the sides of the wady, and 
chiefly on the south, large masses of bitumen 
mingled with gravel. These overlie a thick stratum 
of sulphur, which again overlies a thicker stratum 
of sand, so strongly impregnated with sulphur that 
it yields powerful fumes on being sprinkled over a 
hot coal. Many blocks of the bitumen have been 
washed down the gorge, and lie scattered over the 
plain below, along with huge boulders, and other 
traces of tremendous floods. . . . The layer of 
sulphurous sand is generally evenly distributed on 
the old limestone base, the sulphur evenly above 
it, and the bitumen in variable masses. In every 
way it differs from the ordinary mode of deposit of 
these substances as we have seen them elsewhere. 
Again, the bitumen, unlike that which we pick up 
on the shore, is strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
and yields an overpowering sulphurous odour; 
above all, it is calcined, and bears the marks of 
having been subjected to extreme heat.’ 

This discovery is exceedingly important; and 
the remarks of Mr. Tristram upon it will be read 
with the deepest interest by all students of the 
Bible. 4 Here, so far as I can judge, we have the 
only trace of anything approaching to volcanic 
action which we have met with in our careful exa¬ 
mination of the northern, western, and southern 
shores. The only other solution of the problem— 
the existence of a bituminous spring when the sup¬ 
ply of water was more abundant—would scarcely 
account for the regular deposition of sulphurous 
sand, and then of the sand with the bitumen super¬ 
imposed. I have a great dread of seeking forced 
corroborations of Scriptural statements from ques¬ 
tionable physical evidence, for the sceptic is apt to 
imagine that, when he has refuted the wrong argu¬ 
ment adduced in support of a Scriptural statement, 
he has refuted the Scriptural statement itself; but, 
so far as I can understand this deposit, if there be 
any physical evidence left of the catastrophe which 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, or of similar oc¬ 
currences, we have it here. The whole appearance 
points to a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption 
of bitumen upon it, which would naturally be cal¬ 
cined and impregnated by its fumes ; and this at a 
geological period quite subsequent to all the diluvial 
and alluvial action of which we have such abundant 
evidence. The catastrophe must have been since 
the formation of the wady, since the deposition of 
the marl, and while the water was at its present 
level; therefore, probably during the historic pe- 
riod’ (pp. 355-57). 

The shore-line runs for nearly three miles south¬ 
wards along the base of Jebel Usdum, and then 
sweeps sharply round to the east, leaving on the 
south a naked miiy plain called Sabkah , ten miles 
long from north to south, by about six wide. It 
is in summer coated with a saline crust, but is so 
low that when the water is high a large section of 
it is flooded. Numerous torrent-beds from the 
3 E'3 
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salt range on the west, and from the higher ground 
of the Arabah on the south, run across it, convert¬ 
ing large portions into impassable swamps. On 
its southern border the old diluvium terrace rises 
like a white wall to a height of more than 200 feet. 
It is only on getting close to it that the sides are 
seen to be rent and torn into a thousand fantastic 
forms by winter torrents, and the wearing away of 
the softer deposits. 

The Sabkah is bounded on the east by Wady 
Tufeileh, one of the principal drains of the Arabah, 
and containing a brackish perennial stream. Be¬ 
yond it the ground rises in an easy slope to the 
foot of the Moab mountains, and is covered with 
dense thickets of reeds, tamarisk, acacia, retem, 
zyziphus, and other shrubs, intermixed with fertile 
fields, cultivated by the Ghawarineh Arabs, and 
producing abundant crops of wheat, maize, indigo, 
melons, and cucumbers. Tristram says : ‘ The 
place positively swarmed with birds in countless 
myriads. There were doves by the score on every 
bush, large and small ( Turtur risorius and T. 
ALgyptius), bulbuls, hopping thrush, shrikes, the 
gorgeous little sun-bird, resplendent in the light, 
and, once more, our new sparrow. The Abyssi¬ 
nian lark, pipits, and wagtails luxuriated in the moist 
rills at our feet, which were fringed by drooping 
tufts of caper ( Capporis ALgyptiaca) in full flower. 
All teemed with a prodigality of life’ (p. 336). 

This fertile tract touches the south-eastern shore 
of the sea, and continues along it as it trends 
north-east for some five miles to the mouth of 
Wady Nimeireh, becoming gradually narrower as 
the shore-line approaches the rocky sides of the 
mountains. The geological formation of this east¬ 
ern range is different from the western. The front 
cliffs are red sandstone, apparently overlying hard 
crystalline limestone, and topped by more recent 
calcareous rock. Trap boulders, and fragments of 
greenstone and syenite, are strewn along the base. 

Such are the southern shores of the Dead Sea. 
The great valley is here narrower than at the 
northern shore, not because of any contraction in 
the mountain-ranges, but arising from the ridge of 
Usdum, which was evidently thrown up from the 
bottom of the valley at some period subsequent to 
the formation of the Arabah. The projecting base 
of Jebel Usdum on the west, and the high fertile 
region of Es-Safieh on the east, contract the south¬ 
ern end of the lake into the form of a semicircular 
bay about six miles in diameter. A few miles further 
north the shores on each side expand so much that 
the breadth of the sea is almost doubled. The 
general aspect of the shores is dreary and desolate 
in the extreme. The salt-incrusted plain, the 
white downs of the Arabah, the naked line of salt 
hills, the bare and scathed mountain-ranges on 
each side, all blazing under the rays of a vertical 
sun, form a picture of utter and stem desolation 
such as the mind can scarcely conceive. 

On the northern side of Wady Nimeireh, a 
narrow strip of saline plain, very low and very 
barren, intervenes between the shore and the 
mountains. Here and there, at a little fountain, 
or at the mouth of a ravine, a clump of bushes or 
a cane-brake may be seen. 

The Peninsula of el-Lisdn , ‘ The Tongue,’ is the 
most remarkable feature on the eastern shore. It 
juts out opposite the great ravine of Kerak. The 
neck connecting it with the mainland is a strip of 
low bare sand, measuring five miles across. In 


outline the peninsula bears some resemblance to 
the human foot; the toe projecting northward, and 
forming a sharp promontory. Its length is about 
nine miles, and from the heel, or south-western 
point, to the southern shore line, is seven miles. 
The main body is a post-tertiary deposit, composed 
of layers of marl, gypsum, and sandy conglomerate, 
manifestly coeval with the great diluvial terrace, 
and corresponding with it in elevation. The top 
is a table-land, broad towards the south, but gra¬ 
dually narrowing to a serried ridge at the northern 
end. It is white, and almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation. The surface is all rent and torn by 
torrent-beds; and the sides are worn away into 
pyramidal masses, resembling lines and groups of 
white tents. It is worthy of special note that in 
the wadys, and along the shores, pieces of sulphur, 
bitumen, rock-salt, and pumice-stone, are found 
in great profusion. Probably, if examined with 
care, geological phenomena similar to those in 
Wady Mahawat might be found on this peninsula, 
and some additional light thus thrown upon the 
destruction of the cities of the plain. Poole says 
‘ the soil appeared sulphurous ’ (Journal, R. G. S. 
xxvi. pp. 62-64). 

The little plain at the mouth of Wady Kerak 
affords a striking contrast, in its thickets of ever¬ 
greens and luxuriant corn-fields, to the arid deso¬ 
lation of the adjoining peninsula. 

The shore of the Dead Sea between the peninsula 
and the north-eastern angle has never been thoroughly 
explored. Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, De Saulcy, 
and more recently the party of the Due de Luynes, 
visited a few places; and Lieutenant Lynch and 
his officers touched at several points. A few miles 
north of el-Lisan the fertile plain, called Ghor 
el-Mezraah, terminates, and the mountains descend 
in sublime cliffs of red sandstone almost to the 
water’s edge. Higher up white calcareous lime¬ 
stone appears, and forms at this place the main 
body of the range. Basalt also appears in places, 
sometimes overlying the limestone, as on the plain 
of Bash an, at others bursting through the sandstone 
strata in dykes and veins. The. ravines of Mojib 
(Arnon) and Zerka Main appear like huge rents 
in the mountains. Near the mouth of the latter 
veins of gray and black trap cut through the sand¬ 
stone, and a copious fountain of hot sulphurous 
water sends a steaming river into the sea, amid 
thickets of palms and tamarisks. This is Callirhoe, 
so celebrated in olden time for its baths. Between 
this point and the plain of the Jordan volcanic 
eruptions have produced immense flows of ba¬ 
saltic rock, portions of which had been over¬ 
flowed into the valley of the Jordan. Among 
other smaller basaltic streams three were found 
bordering on the eastern edge of the Dead Sea to 
the south of the little plain of Zarah (M. Lartet’s 
paper to French Academy of Sciences; see in 
Journal of Sac. Lit. July 1865, p. 496). 

The plain between the mountains and the mouth 
of the Jordan is in general well watered, and 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, and occasional 
thickets of tamarisk, retem, and acacia. At the 
ruins of Suweimeh M. de Saulcy found a copious 
hot spring, with a ruinous aqueduct (Voyage cn 
Terre Sainte, i. 317). Along the shore pieces ot 
pumice-stone, lava, and bitumen, are found em¬ 
bedded in the sand and mud, as if washed up by the 
waves; and at this point are more distinct traces 
of volcanic action than elsewhere around the sea. 
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The Dimensions of the Dead Sea have never yet 
been taken with sufficient accuracy. Its length, 
from the mouth of the Jordan to the plain of Sab- 
kali, is about forty geographical miles. It must be 
remembered that this varies considerably at differ¬ 
ent seasons of the year, and in different years. 
When the sea is filled up by winter rains, the flat 
plain on the south is submerged for several miles. 
The annual rainfall too is not uniform in Palestine. 
Some years it is more than double what it is in 
others [Palestine] ; and this produces a corre¬ 
sponding effect on the volume of water in the sea, 
and consequently on its area. The sea attains its 
greatest breadth in the parallel of Engedi, where it 
measures about nine and three-fourths miles. The 
peninsula of Lisan divides the sea into two sections: 
that on the north is an elongated oval in form; 
while that on the south is almost circular. The 
narrowest part of the channel between the penin¬ 
sula and the mainland is not much more than two 
miles across. 

The northern section is a deep regularly-formed 
basin, the sides descending steeply and uniformly 
all round, as well on the north and south as on 
the east and west. This is one of the most re¬ 
markable features of the sea. Lynch ran seven 
lines of soundings across it from shore to shore, 
and found it deepest between Ain Terabeh and 
Wady Mojib, that is about the centre of the north¬ 
ern section. From this point the depth decreased 
gradually towards Lisan on the south, and the 
mouth of the Jordan on the north. The greatest 
depth found by Lynch was 1308 feet, but Lieu¬ 
tenant Molyneux records one sounding taken by him 
as 1350 feet. The deep part of the lake terminates 
at the peninsula. The greatest depth of the chan¬ 
nel between Lisan and the western shore is only 
thirteen feet, and no part of the southern section 
was more than twelve feet in depth (Lynch, Official 
Report , p. 43)- 

It appears that when the water is veiy low there 
are two practicable fords from the peninsula to the 
mainland ; one across the narrow channel, and the 
other running from the isthmus to the northern 
point of Jebel Usdum (Seetzen, Reisen , ii. 358 ; 
Irby and Mangles, Travels , p. 140). 

The depression of the Dead Sea is without a 
parallel in the world. From experiments made by 
boiling water, in 1837, Messrs. Moore and Beke 
supposed the depression to be about 5 00 f ee t* 
In the following year Russegger with his barometer 
made it about 1400 feet. Symonds by trigono¬ 
metrical survey, in 1841, calculated the depression 
at 1312 feet; and the level run by Dale, an officer 
of Lynch’s expedition, gave a result of 1316 feet. 
A still more careful measurement has been recently 
made by the corps of English engineers, under 
Captain Wilson, with the following result:—‘ The 
levelling from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea 
has been performed with the greatest possible ac¬ 
curacy, and by two independent observers, using 
different instruments ; and the result may be relied 
upon as being absolutely true to within three or 
four inches. The depression of the surface on the 
12th March 1865 was found to be 1292 feet, but 
from the line of driftwood observed along the 
border of the Dead Sea it was found that the 
level of the water at some period of the year — pro¬ 
bably during the winter freshets — stands 2 feet 6 
inches higher, which would make the least depression 
1289*5 feet. Captain Wilson also learned, from 


inquiry among the Bedouins, and from European 
residents in Palestine, that during the early summer 
the level of the Dead Sea is lower by at least six 
feet: this would make the greatest depression to 
be as near as possible 1298 feet. . . . The most 
recent observation before that now given, by the 
Due de Luynes and Lieutenant Vignes, of the 
French navy, agrees with our result in a very re¬ 
markable manner, considering that the result was 
obtained by barometric observation, the depression 
given by them being 1286 feet on the 7th of June 
1864, which at most differs only 12 feet from the 
truth, if we suppose the Dead Sea was then at its 
lowest’ (Sir Henry James in the Athenceuni). 

The exact amount of the depression will of 
course vaiy with the rise and fall of the waters at 
different seasons. Traces along the shore prove 
that the level has varied as much as fifteen feet 
within the past half-century (Robinson, Physical 
Geography, p. 190). It is a singular coincidence 
that the depth and depression of the Dead Sea are 
very nearly equal, each about 1300 feet; the eleva¬ 
tion of Jerusalem above the Mediterranean is about 
twice, and above the Dead Sea about three times 
that number ( Id . p. 190). 

The water of the Dead Sea is more intensely salt 
than that of any other sea known. It has also a 
bitter nauseous taste, and leaves upon the skin a 
slight greasy feeling. Yet it is transparent as the 
water of the Mediterranean; and its colour is the 
same, a delicate green. Its specific gravity, and 
consequent buoyancy, is very great. The writer 
floated easily in an upright position with head and 
shoulders above the surface. Lynch says that 
eggs, which would have sunk in the ocean, floated 
here with only two-thirds immersed. This pecu¬ 
liarity was well known to the ancients (Joseph. 
Bell. Jnd. iv. 8. 4; Arist. Meteor, ii. 3 ; see also 
in Reland, pp. 241, 249). 

The following analyses of the water will be use¬ 
ful to the scientific student, and will best account 
for the foregoing facts. The water analysed by 
Dr. Apjohn was lifted half a mile from the mouth 
of the Jordan, near the close of the rainy season, 
and naturally exhibits a smaller amount of salt and 
less specific gravity. That examined by Booth 
was drawn up by Lynch from a depth of mo feet. 
The third specimen was taken from the north-west 
shore in March 1849. 



Apjohn. 

Booth. 

Thornton and 
Herapath. 

Specific gravity . . 

1153 

1227 

II72 

Chloride of calcium. 

2-438 

3-107 

2*455 

,, magnesium 

7-37° 

14-589 

7*822 

„ sodium . 

7 '^39 

7-855 

12*109 

,, potassium 

0.852 

0-658 

1*217 

,, ammonium 



0*005 

,, aluminum 



o-o55 

,, manganese 

0*005 


0*005 

,, iron . . 

Bromide of magnesium 



0*002 

0*201 


0*25I 

Sulphate of lime 

0*075 

0-070 

0*067 

Bromide of potassium 


0-137 


Organic matter (nitro¬ 
genous) .... 



0*061 

Total . . . 

18*780 

26*4l6 

24 055 P- c. 
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Many other analyses have been made, differing 
more or less from the foregoing. Such differences 
must be expected. When the sea is flooded by 
freshets the amount of salts in solution will be less ; 
when low, after the evaporation of the summer, 
the amount will be more. 

The presence of these foreign ingredients in such 
quantities is easily accounted for. The washings 
of the salt range of Usdum, and numerous brackish 
springs along the shores, supply the salt; the great 
sulphur fountain at Callirhoe, and many others on 
the north and west, with the sulphur, bitumen, 
iron, etc., found so abundantly in the later deposits, 
supply the other ingredients. It is known also 
that large masses of bitumen are occasionally forced 
up from the bed of the sea; and it may be that 
beneath its waves are fountains and deposits more 
numerous and more remarkable than those in the 
surrounding rocks and plains. Then, too, the con¬ 
stant evaporation takes away the pure water, but 
leaves behind all the salts, which are thus gradually 
increasing in quantity. 

The water is fatal to animal life ; and this fact, 
according to Jerome, originated the name Dead 
Sea [ad Ezech. xlviii. 8 ; cf. Galen, de Simpl. iv. 
19). Shells and small fish, in a dead or dying 
state, have been picked up along the northern shore, 
and are found in some of the little fountains along 
the western coast; but they are all of foreign im¬ 
portation. Recent investigations have led some to 
suppose that the Dead Sea does contain and sup¬ 
port a few inferior organisations ; but the fact has 
not as yet been established on conclusive evidence 
(see, however, Grove in Smith’s Did. of the Bible , 
iii. 1183 d). 

Lying in this deep caldron, encompassed by 
naked white cliffs and white plains, exposed during 
a great part of the year to the unclouded beams of 
a Syrian sun, it is not strange that the shores of 
the Dead Sea should exhibit an almost unexampled 
sterility, and a death-like solitude ; nor is it strange 
that in a rude and unscientific age the sea should 
have become the subject of wild and wondrous 
superstitions. * Seneca relates that bricks would 
not sink in it. Early travellers describe the lake 
as an infernal region ; its black and fetid waters 
always emitting a noisome smoke or vapour, 
which, being driven over the land, destroys all 
vegetation like a frost. Hence, too, the popular 
report that birds cannot fly over its deadly waters ’ 
(Robinson, Phys. Geog. p. 199). Such stories are 
fabulous. It is true that the tropical heat causes 
immense evaporation, the exhalations from the 
sulphurous springs and marshes taint the air for 
miles, and the miasma of the swamps on the north 
and south give rise to fevers, and render the ordi- 
nary inhabitants feeble and sickly. But this has 
no necessary connection with the Dead Sea, or the 
character of its waters. The marshes of Iskan- 
derun are much more unhealthy than any part of 
the Ghor. Wherever a copious fountain bubbles up 
along the shores, or a mountain-streamlet affords 
water for irrigation, tangled thickets of tropical 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, spread out their foliage. 
And there birds sing as sweetly as in more genial 
climes, and the Arab pitches his tent like his 
brethren on the eastern plateau, and an abundant 
harvest rewards the labours of the husbandman. 
Tristram exclaims with something of enthusiasm : 

4 What a sanitarium Engedi might be made, if it 
were only accessible, and some enterprising specu¬ 


lator were to establish a hydropathic establish¬ 
ment ! Hot water, cold water, and decidedly salt 
water baths, all supplied by nature on the spot, the 
hot sulphur springs only three miles off, and some 
of the grandest scenery man ever enjoyed, in an 
atmosphere where half a lung is sufficient for re¬ 
spiration’ (p. 295). 

Origin and History.— It is a question of the 
highest importance, and one which has created 
much controversy among scientific and Biblical 
students, whether the present physical aspect of the 
Jordan valley and shores of the Dead Sea tends to 
throw any light upon its origin, or upon the de¬ 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah. This is a 
subject of great difficulty, and perhaps of still 
greater delicacy in the present day. Strong state¬ 
ments have been made on both sides. While some 
Biblical students have perhaps committed them¬ 
selves to rash and fanciful theories, it cannot be 
denied, on the other hand, that sneering references 
have been made to Bible history, and aspersions 
cast on conscientious and able Biblical interpreters 
which are altogether unworthy of men who profess 
to be in search of truth. 

Our knowledge of the physical structure of the 
Jordan valley, and of the various strata and de¬ 
posits along the shores of the Dead Sea, is not yet 
sufficiently extensive or minute to enable us to con¬ 
struct a satisfactory theory on the points at issue. 
But it may be well to state here in a few simple 
propositions what are the actual statements made 
in Scripture about the Dead Sea, and what are the 
facts which scientific investigation, so far as hitherto 
prosecuted, has established. 

The references to the Dead Sea in Scripture are 
few, and mostly incidental. Three passages de¬ 
serve special attention. In Gen. xiii. 10, where 
the sacred writer relates the story of the separation 
of Abraham and Lot, he represents the two as 
standing on the mountain-top east of Bethel. He 
then says, 4 Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain (or circuit) of Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto 
Zoar.’ It has been inferred from this that the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the whole 
plain around them, must have been in sight at the 
time referred to, and must therefore have been 
situated at the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
which alone is visible from the height at Bethel. 
But a careful examination of the passage shows 
that this does not follow. The patriarchs looked 
toward 4 the circuit of the Jordan.’ It is not implied 
that they saw it all, nor is it said that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were in sight. They saw enough to 
give them a general idea of the whole region. 
One thing is evident from the statement: a re¬ 
markable change was effected in the plain at the 
time of the destruction of Sodom. It was fertile 
and well watered before that event ; but manifestly 
not so, or not so much so, after it. And this is 
corroborated by the narrative in Gen. xix. 24, 25. 

The second passage is Gen. xiv. 2-10, which 
contains the story of Lot’s capture. Verse 3 is im¬ 
portant : 4 All these (kings) were joined together 
in the vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sead 
There cannot be a doubt that the idea here ex¬ 
pressed is that the district called in the time of Lot 
‘the Vale of Siddim,’ had become, in the time of 
the writer * the Salt Sea,’ or at least constituted a 
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part of that sea. The Hebrew phrase establishes 
the identity of the two just as certainly as the 
similar phrase in verse 2 establishes the identity of 
Bela and Zoar. Attempts have been made to get 
over this on the ground that the clause is an expla¬ 
natory note by a subsequent writer; and that 
though the narrative itself may be authentic the 
note ‘ must stand or fall on its own merits’ (Smith’s 
Diet, of Bible , iii. 1186). This is a dangerous 
mode of criticism, and unsound as dangerous. 
The clause is found in all the ancient MSS. and 
versions, and in the Targum of Onkelos. Its genu¬ 
ineness rests on the very same basis as the other 
portions of the narrative. We have the same evi¬ 
dence of its Mosaic authorship as we have of any 
other part of the book. It was manifestly the 
opinion <of Moses that the Vale of Siddim was 
submerged. Another point in the narrative de¬ 
mands attention. The route of the invading host 
is traced. They attacked the Rephaim in Bashan, 
then marched southward through Moab and Edom 
to Paran on the west side of the Arabah, opposite 
Edom. There they turned, and after resting at 
the fountain of Kadesh, they swept the territory of 
the Amalekites on the south of Judah, and of the 
Amorites ‘who dwelt in Engedi.’ Having thus 
ravaged all the countries surrounding the cities of 
the plain, they descended upon their territory from 
the west. The inhabitants now came out against 
them, and were marshalled in the vale of Siddim. 
The exact locality of the vale is not described. 
It may have been north, or it may have been south 
of Engedi; one thing, however, is certain : if the 
western shores of the sea were then as they are 
now, no army could have marched along them from 
Engedi to Jericho. On the other hand, from 
Engedi there is a good path southward. It is said, 
moreover, that ‘ the Vale of Siddim was full of 
bitumen pits’ (ver. io). There is no part of the 
valley north of the sea to which this would apply; 
nor indeed is there any plain or vale along its shores 
‘ full of bitumen pits at the present day.’ These 
facts render it impossible that the Vale of Siddim 
could have been on the plain of Jericho ; and they 
seem to confirm the previous statement that Siddim 
was submerged. [Siddim.] 

The third passage is Gen. xix. 24,25 :—‘ Then the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brim¬ 
stone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ; and 
he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all 
the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew 
upon the ground.’ Abraham, when on the suc- 
ceding morning he reached the mountain brow, 

‘ looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward 
all the land of the plain, and beheld, and lo, the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a 
furnace ’ (ver. 28). 

Such, then, are the facts recorded in Scripture. 
The whole must stand or fall together. We have 
no authority for selecting such portions as may 
suit our own preconceived opinions, and then re¬ 
jecting the rest. [See also Sodom.] 

The physical facts ascertained by scientific re¬ 
search are as follows :—The formation of the great 
valley of the Jordan must have been long ante¬ 
cedent to historic times, and coeval with the exist¬ 
ing mountain-ranges. The valley was at some re¬ 
mote period filled with water to the level of the 
ocean. The water has gradually decreased, ap¬ 
parently by evaporation, and has left a number of 
shore-lines traced by terraces along the mountain 
VOL. ill. * 


sides, all antecedent to historic times. The por¬ 
tion of the Dead Sea north of el-Lisan forms a 
distinct basin, and appears to have done so from 
a time long anterior to Abraham. The southern 
section is different. It is very shallow. Its bottom 
is slimy. ‘ Sulphur springs stud its shores, sulphur 
is strewn, whether in layers or in fragments, over 
the desolate plains, and bitumen is ejected in 
great floating masses from the bottom of the sea, 
oozes through the fissures of the rocks, is deposited 
with gravel on the beach, or, as in the Wady 
Mohawat, appears with sulphur to have been 
precipitated during some convulsion’ (Tristram, 
p. 358), and that at a period long subsequent to 
the latest diluvial formation, and apparently within 
the historic period. 

There can be no doubt that the destruction of 
the cities was miraculous. A shower of ignited 
sulphur was rained upon them. May we not con¬ 
nect this historic fact with the observed fact just 
stated ? Again, it is said that ‘ the plain of Siddim 
was filled with bitumen pits.’ Bitumen is inflam¬ 
mable, and when ignited by the fiery shower would 
burn fiercely. May we not also connect this with 
the phenomena of Wady Mahawat, of which 
Tristram says : ‘ The whole appearance points to 
a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption of bitu¬ 
men upon it, which would naturally be calcined 
and impregnated with its fumes’ ? (p. 356). . The 
sacred writer further says that the vale of Siddim 
became the Salt Sea, or was submerged. The 
southern part of the lake is now a muddy flat 
covered with a few feet of water. Suppose the 
vale to have sunk a few feet, or the water to have 
risen a few feet after the miraculous destruction of 
the cities, either supposition would accord with the 
Biblical narrative, would not be without a parallel 
in the history of countries exposed to earthquakes, 
and would not be opposed to any results of modern 
observation. It would accord besides with the 
views of ancient winters and with uniform Jewish 
tradition (Joseph. Antiq. i. 9; Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4 ; 
Reland, pp. 254, seq.) 

This was the view suggested by Dr. Robinson, 
and sanctioned by the distinguished geologist Leo¬ 
pold von Buch. In his latest work, published 
since his death, Robinson says : ‘It seems to be 
a necessary conclusion that the Dead Sea extended 
no farther south than the peninsula, and that the 
cities destroyed lay on the south of the lake as it 
then existed. Lot fled from Sodom to Zoar, which 
was near (Gen. xix. 20) ; and Zoar, as we know, 
was in the mouth of Wady Kerak, as it opens upon 
the neck of the peninsifla. The fertile plain, there¬ 
fore, which Lot chose for himself, where Sodom 
was situated, and which was well watered, like 
the land of Egypt, lay also south of the lake, ‘ as 
thou comest to Zoar’ (Gen. xiii. 10, 11). Even 
to the present day more living streams flow into the 
Ghor at the south end of the sea, from wadys of the 
eastern mountains, than are found so near together 
in all Palestine besides. Tracts of exuberant fer¬ 
tility are still seen along the streams, though else¬ 
where the district around the southern bay is almost 
desert’ {Physical Geogr. of the Holy Land, p. 213). 
Notwithstanding the arguments and almost con¬ 
temptuous insinuations of some recent writers, not 
a single fact has been adduced calculated to over¬ 
throw this view; but, on the contrary, each new 
discovery seems as if a new evidence in its favour. 

It must be admitted, however, that these are still 
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subjects for observation and scientific research, 
rather than for speculation and dogmatic affirma¬ 
tion. It is greatly to be desired that some accom¬ 
plished practical geologist should undertake a 
thorough examination of the valley of the Jordan 
and Dead Sea. He would reap a rich harvest; 
and he would confer a rich boon as well upon 
science as upon Biblical literature. 

It is not strange that the Dead Sea was never 
navigated to any extent. Fish do not exist in it; 
and the sterile character of the shores made water 
transit of little importance. Josephus appears to 
state that the Moabites crossed the sea to invade 
Judah {Antiq. ix. I. 2) ; and he informs us that the 
Romans used boats against the fugitive Jews {Bell. 
Jud. iv. 7. 6; cf. iv. 8. 4). Costigan, an Irish 
traveller, was the first in modern times to navigate 
this Sea of Death. Having descended the Jordan 
in a little boat, he crossed to the peninsula of 
Lisan. For three days he had no fresh water; 
and he was carried to Jerusalem to die. No record 
of his journey has been found. In 1837 Moore 
and Beek had a light boat conveyed from Jaffa. 
They succeeded in visiting some points, and 
making a few experiments with boiling water, 
which were the first to prove that the lake was 
below the level of the ocean. Ten years later, 
Lieutenant Molyneux of the British navy took a 
boat down the Jordan, visited the peninsula, and 
took some soundings. He was able to return to his 
ship, but died shortly afterwards. A brief record 
of his voyage is given in the Journal of the R. G. 
S. vol. xviii. The expedition of Lynch in 1848 
was the only one crowned with success. This was 
in part owing to the superior organisation and 
strength of the party, and in part to the fact that 
it was undertaken at a comparatively cool season, 
April and May. Even this, however, was too late. 
Several of the party took fever; and one, Lieu¬ 
tenant Dale, died. The unfortunate expeditions of 
Costigan and Molyneux were made in July and 
August respectively. Winter is the proper season 
for any such undertaking. Rain seldom falls on 
the shores; the air during the depth of winter is 
fresh and balmy, and cold almost unknown. 

Literature. —Josephus gives a brief description 
of the Dead Sea {Bell. Jud. iv. 8, 4); and several 
Greek and Roman authors, scientific as well as 
geographical, speak of its wonders. Extracts from 
the principal of these may be seen in Reland’s 
Palcestina (pp. 238-258). Among modern writers 
the following may be consulted with advantage :— 
Seetzen, in Zach’s Monatliche Corresponded , vols. 
17, 18, 26, 27; Burckhardt, Travels in Syria; 
Irby and Mangles, Travels; Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible; Ritter, Pal. und Syr. ii. 557-780; Poole, 
in Journal of R. G. S. vol. xxvi. The books 
containing the fullest and latest accounts are— 
Robinson, B. R. i. 501-523; ii. 187-192; and 
Physical Geog. of Pal. pp. 187-216; De Saulcy, 
Voyage autour de la Mer Morte , and Voyage en 
Terre Sainte; Tristram, The Land of Israel, pp. 
242-366; and Lynch, Official Report , which con¬ 
tains Anderson’s Geological Reconnaissance , pub¬ 
lished at the National Observatory, Washington 
1852.—J. L. P. 

VI. The Lake Merom. [Merom.] 

SEA, MOLTEN (p^lD D^). The immense 

brazen reservoir which, with smaller lavers [Laver], 
stood in the court of Solomon’s temple, was thus, 


by hyperbole, denominated. It was of a hemi¬ 
spherical figure, ten cubits in width, five deep, and 
thirty in circumference. In 1 Kings vii. 26 it is 
stated to have contained 2000 baths, equal to 
16,000 gallons; but in 2 Chron. iv. 5 it is said to 
have contained 3000 baths, and the latter estimate 
is followed by Josephus. It was probably capable 
of holding the larger quantity, but did not usually 
contain more than the smaller. It was decorated 
on the upper edge with figures resembling lilies in 
bloom, and was enriched with various ornamental 
objects ; and it rested, or seemed to rest, upon the 
backs of twelve oxen, three looking to the north, 
three to the east, three to the south, and three to 
the west (1 Kings vi. 26 ; vii. 40-47 ; 2 Chron. iv. 
3-5). The Jewish writers state that this great 
basin was supplied with water by a pipe from the 
well of Etam, although some few allege that it was 
filled by the manual labour of the Gibeonites. It 
was, according to the same accounts, kept con¬ 
stantly flowing, there being spouts which dis¬ 
charged for use from the basin as much water as it 
received from the well of Etam. If this be cor¬ 
rect, it is not improbable that the spouts discharged 



their water through the mouths of the oxen—or, as 
some suppose, through embossed heads in the sides 
of the vessel. This is perhaps the largest vessel of 
molten brass which was ever made—other large 
reservoirs, which might compete in dimensions 
with it, being either of wood, marble, or sheet 
copper. The Fountain of the Lions in the Moorish 
palace (Alhambra), at Grenada, is of stone, and 
the animals which support it are lions : but it sup¬ 
plies some remarkable analogies to Solomon’s great 
work, in imitation of which it is said to have been 
constructed. The conception, and still more the 
successful execution of this great work, gives a very 
favourable idea of the state of the metallurgical arts 
in the time of Solomon.—J. K. 

SEAL. There seem to have been two kinds 
of seals in use among the Hebrews. A notion 
appears to exist that all ancient seals, being signets, 
were rings, intended to be worn on the hand. But 
this was by no means the case ; nor is it so now in 
the East, where signet-rings are still, probably, as 
common as they ever were in ancient limes. Their 
general use of seals was very different from ours, 
as they were employed not for the purpose of im¬ 
pressing a device on wax, but in the place of a sign- 
manual, to stamp the name of the owner upon any 
document to which he desired to affix it. The 
name thus impressed had the same legal validity 
as the actual signature, as is still the case in the 
East. This practice may be illustrated by a cir¬ 
cumstance which occurred in the last days of 
George IV. When he became too ill to affix his 
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sign-manual to the numerous documents which re¬ 
quired it, a fac-simile was engraved on a stamp, by 
which it was in his presence impressed upon them. 
By this contrivance any one may give to any paper 
the legal sanction of his name, although he may be 
unable to write; and the awkward contrivance to 
which we resort in such cases, of affixing a cross or 
mark with the signature of an attesting witness, is 
unnecessary. For this purpose the surface of the 
seal is smeared with a black pigment, which leaves 
the figure of the body of the seal upon the paper, 
in which the characters appear blank or white. 
The characters required are often too large or too 
many to be conveniently used in a signet-ring, in 
which case they are engraved on a seal shaped not 
unlike those in use among ourselves, which is 
carried in the bosom, or suspended from the neck 
over the breast. This custom was ancient, and, no 
doubt, existed among the Hebrews (Gen. xxxviii. 
18 ; Cant. viii. 6 ; Haggai ii. 23). These seals are 
often entirely of metal—brass, silver, or gold ; but 
sometimes of stone set in metal. As an appen¬ 
dage thus shaped might be inconvenient from the 
pressure of its edges, the engraved stone was some¬ 
times made to turn in its metal frame, like our 
swivel seals, so as to present a flat surface to the 
body. Very ancient Egyptian seals of this kind 
have been found. 

If a door or box was to be sealed, it was first 
fastened with some ligament, over which was 
placed some well-compacted clay to receive the 
impression of the seal. Clay was used because it 
hardens in the heat which would dissolve wax ; 
and this is the reason that wax is not used in the 
East. A person leaving property in the custody 
of strangers—say in one of the cells of a caravan¬ 
serai—seals the door to prevent the place from 
being entered without legal proof of the fact. 1 he 
simplicity of the Eastern locks, and the ease with 
which they might be picked, render this precaution 
the more necessary. We have sometimes seen a 
coarsely-engraved and large wooden seal employed 
for this purpose. There are distinct allusions to 
this custom in Job xxxviii. 14; Cant. iv. 12. 

Signet-rings were very common, especially 
among persons of rank. They were sometimes 
wholly of metal, but often the inscription was 
borne by a stone set in silver or gold. The im¬ 
pression from the signet-ring of a monarch gave 
the force of a royal decree to any instrument to 
which it was affixed. Hence the delivery or 
transfer of it to any one gave the power of using 
the royal name, and created the highest office in 
the state (Gen. xli. 42 ; Esth. iii. 10, 12 ; viii. 2 ; 
Jer. xxii. 24; Dan. vi. 10, 13, 17 : comp. 1 Kings 
xxi. 8). Rings being so much employed as seals, 
were called nW3D tabbaoih ; which is derived from 
a root signifying to imprint, and also to seal. They 
were commonly worn as ornaments on the fingers 
—usually on the little finger of the right hand 
(Exod. xxxv. 22; Luke xv. 22; James ii. 2).— 
J. K. 

SEASONS. [Palestine.] 

SEBA. [Sheba.] 

SEB AC (-pD) occurs in two or three places of the 

O. T., and is considered by some to be the name 
of a particular plant, as the bramble, smilax, jas¬ 
mine, atriplex ; by others it is supposed to denote 
briars or thorns. Celsius, however, has shown 


that the meaning of the term is perplexitas , ‘id 
quod densum et intricatum estthat it is especially 
applied to the branches of trees, shrubs, and 
climbing plants, and is hence rightly translated in 
the A. V., in Gen. xxii. 13 : ‘And Abraham be¬ 
held a ram caught in a thicket (sebac) by his horns.’ 
So in Is. ix. 18; x. 34.—J. F. R. 

SECUNDUS ( 'EeKovvbos ), a disciple of Thes- 
salonica, who accompanied Paul in some of his 
voyages (Acts xx. 4). 

SEER. [Prophecy.] 

SEFORNO, or Sphorno, Obadiah b. Jacob, 
was born at Cesena in Bologna circa 1475* He 
distinguished himself as a physician, Hebraist, and 
commentator; went to Rome in 1498, where he 
became the Hebrew tutor of the celebrated John 
Reuchlin, the father of the German Reformation ; 
returned to Bologna, where he practised medicine, 
and died in 1550. His contributions to the eluci¬ 
dation of the Scriptures are :—(1.) A commentary 
on the Pentateuch, entitled the Light of the Lord 
(JTirP TIN), which was first edited by Salomon 
Luzzatto, Venice 1507, and is now reprinted in 
Frankfurter’s Rabbinic Bible [Frankfurter ; 
Rabbinic Bibles]. (2.) A commentary on the 
Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, Venice 15675 also 
reprinted in Frankfurter’s Rabbinic Bible. (3.) A 
commentary on the Book of Job, entitled the 
Righteous Judgment (p*1^> Venice 1590, 

and in Frankfurter’s Rabbinic Bible. (4.) A com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms, Venice 1586, and in 
Frankfurter’s Rabbinic Bible. (5.) A commen¬ 
tary on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in Frank¬ 
furter’s Rabbinic Bible. (6.) A commentary on 
Ruth in the same Rabbinic Bible. Besides these 
published commentaries, Sphorno also wrote expo¬ 
sitions of the books of Jonah, Habakkuk, and 
Zechariah, which are still in MS. (comp. Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Libr . Hebr . in Bibliotheca 
Bod lei ana, col. 2075, etc. ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica , iii. 319).—C. D. G. 

SEILER, Geo. Fried., D.D., professor of theo¬ 
logy and superintendent at Erlangen, was born 
24th October 1733, and died 13th May 1807. He 
was a voluminous writer. His principal Biblical 
works are Biblische Hervieneutik oder Gmndsdize 
u. Regeln zur Erklarung der II. S. des A . u. N. 
T ., Erl. 1800 [translated into Dutch with additions 
by J. Heringa, Leyd. 1804; into English with 
additional notes by W. Wright, LL.D., Lond. 
1835] ; Uebersetzung der Schriften des N. T. mit 
erkldrungen , 2 vols. 1806 ; and Translation of the 
Psalms, 1788, and of Isaiah, 1783, with notes. 
Plis Opuscula Theologica , Erl. 1793, contains some 
valuable suggestions as to the interpretation of 
prophecy. Dr. Pye Smith speaks of Seiler with 
high commendation in his Scripture Testbnony , ii. 
432, 4th ed.—W. L. A. 

SEIR (TytSh hairy; Sept. 2 yelp). 1. A phy- 

larch or chief of the Horim, who were the former 
inhabitants of the country afterwards possessed by 
the Edomites. 

2. Seir, Mount. The mountainous country 
of the Edomites, extending from the Dead Sea to 
the Elanitic Gulf. The name is usually derived 
from the Seir above-mentioned, and as he was a 
great chief of the original inhabitants, it is difficult 
' "to reject such a conclusion. Some, however, as 
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Gesenius, would rather regard Seir as an appella¬ 
tive, and as denoting ‘the shaggy mountain’— i.e. 
clothed or bristly with woods and forests ; but this 
is not, in any marked way, a characteristic of the 
range in question. [Idumea; Selah.] 

SE’IRIM (Dn^b), the pi. of *1'^, Sa'ir^he- 

goat (so called because of its hirsute and shaggy 
fleece, from ScCir , hairy, shaggy , rough), used to 
designate objects of religious worship (Lev. xvii. 7 ; 
2 Chron. xi. 15, A. V. dezn'ls; Sept, plcltcuol), pro¬ 
bably the goat deity Mendes of the Egyptians (Heng- 
stenberg, Authent. d. Pentat. i. 119). In Is. xiii. 
21, xxxiv. 14, it has been supposed by some to de¬ 
signate a species of demon, a fabulous being half 
man half goat (A. V. Satyrs; Sept. 5a ipopia, 
Targ. nt^, demons). The Vulg., however, gives 
pilosi, and there is no reason for departing from the 
ordinary meaning of the word. The prophet classes 
the Se’irim in these passages with animals, and he 
probably intended to denote some species of wild 
animal of the hircine order (see Henderson’s note 
on the passages, and Alexander’s Do.) [Lilith], 
—W. L. A. 

SELAH. [Psalms.] 

SELAPI, or rather Sela’ (jAd, ‘rock,’ with the 
article in 2 Kings xiv. 7, ‘ the rock ;’ Gr. ij 

Uerpa, Petra, which has the same signification as 
Selah; sometimes plural, al lUrpac), the metro¬ 
polis of the Edomites in Mount Seir. In the 
Jewish history it is recorded that Amaziah, king of 
Judah, ‘slew of Edom in the valley of Salt ten 
thousand, and took Selah by war, and called the 
name of it Joktheel unto this day’ (2 Kings xiv. 
7). This name seems however to have passed 
away with the Hebrew rule over Edom, for no 
further trace of it is to be found ; and it is still 
called Selah by Isaiah (xvi. 1). These are all the 
certain notices of the place in. Scripture ; for it 
may well be doubted whether it is designated in 
Judg. i. 36 and Is. xlii. 11, as some suppose. 
We next meet with it as the Petra of the Greek 
writers, which is merely a translation of the native 
name Selah. The earliest notice of it under that 
name by them is connected with the fact that Anti- 
gonus, one of Alexander’s successors, sent two ex¬ 
peditions against the Nabathceans in Petra (Diod. 
Sic. xix. 94-98). For points of history not imme¬ 
diately connected with the city, see Idumaea; 
Nebaioth. Strabo, writing of the Nabathceans 
in the time of Augustus, thus describes their capi¬ 
tal :—‘ The metropolis of the Nabathoeans is Petra, 
so called ; for it lies in a place in other respects 
plain and level, but shut in by rocks round about, 
but within having copious fountains for the supply 
of water and the irrigation of gardens. Beyond 
the enclosure the region is mostly a desert, especi¬ 
ally towards Judaea * {Geog. xvi. p. 906). At this 
time the town had become a place of transit for the 
productions of the east, and was much resorted to 
by foreigners (Diod. Sic. xix. 95 ; Strabo, l. c.) 
Pliny more definitely describes Petra as situated 
in a valley less than two miles (Roman) in ampli¬ 
tude, surrounded by inaccessible mountains, with 
a stream flowing through it {Hist. Nat. vi. 28). 
About the same period it is often named by Jose¬ 
phus as the capital of Arabia Petrsea, with which 
kingdom it passed under the immediate sway of 
the Romans in the time of Trajan, whose successor 


Hadrian seems to have bestowed on it some advan¬ 
tage, which led the inhabitants to give his name to 
the city upon coins, several of which are still ex¬ 
tant (Mionnet, Med. Antiques, v. 587; Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. ii. 503). In the 4th century Petra 
is several times mentioned by Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome ; and in the Greek ecclesiastical Notitiae of 
the 5th and 6th centuries it appears as the metro¬ 
politan see of the third Palestine (Reland, Palccst. 
pp. 215, 217) ; the last-named of the bishops is 
Theodorus, who was present at the council of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 536 ( Oriens Christ, iii. 725). 
From that time not the slightest notice of Petra is 
to be found in any quarter; and as no trace of it 
as an inhabited site is to be met with in the Arabian 
writers, the probability seems to be that it was 
destroyed in some unrecorded incursion of the 
desert hordes, and was afterwards left unpeopled. 
It is true that Petra occurs in the writers of the 
era of the Crusades; but they applied this name 
to Kerek, and thus introduced a confusion as to 
the true Petra which is not even now entirely 
removed. It was not until the reports con¬ 
cerning the wonderful remains in Wady Musa 
had been verified by Burckhardt, that the latter 
traveller first ventured to assume the identity 
of the site with that of the ancient capital of 
Arabia Petnea. He expresses this opinion in a 
letter dated at Cairo, Sept. 12th, 1812, published 
in 1819, ‘ m the preface to his Travels in Nubia; 
but before its appearance the eminent geographer, 
Carl Ritter, had suggested the same conclusion on 
the strength of Seetzen’s intimations {Erdkunde, 
ii. 117). Burckhardt’s view was more amply de¬ 
veloped in his Travels in Syria, p. 431, published 
in 1822, and received the high sanction of his 
editor, Col. Leake, who produces in support of it 
all the arguments which have since been relied 
upon—namely, the agreement of the ancient de¬ 
scriptions with this site, and their inapplicability 
to Kerek ; the coincidence of the ancient specifi¬ 
cations of the distances of Petra from the Elanitic 



467. Petra, from above the Amphitheatre. 


Gulf and from the Dead Sea, which all point to 
Wady Musa, and not to Kerek; that Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome testify that the Mount Ilor 
where Aaron died was in the vicinity of Petra ; 
and 'that to this day the mountain which tradition 
and circumstances point out as the same, still rears 
its lonely head above the vale of Wady Musa ; 
while in all the district of Kerek there is not a 
single mountain which could in itself be regarded 
as Mount Iior, and even if there were its position 
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would be incompatible with the recorded journey- 
ings of the Israelites (Leake’s Preface to Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Syria , pp. vii. -ix.; Robinson’s 
Palestine , in 576-579 ; 653-659). 

The ruined city lies in a narrow valley sur¬ 
rounded by lofty, and, for the most part, perfectly 
precipitous mountains. These natural barriers 
seem to have constituted the real limits of the 
city ; and they give an extent of more than a mile 
in length, nearly from north to south, by a variable 
breadth of about half a mile. Several spurs from 
the surrounding mountains encroach upon this 
area; but, with inconsiderable exceptions, the 
whole is fit for building on. The sides of the 
valley are walled up by perpendicular rocks, from 
four hundred to six or seven hundred teet high. 
The northern and southern barriers are neither so 
lofty nor so steep, and they both admit of the pas¬ 
sage of camels. A great many small recesses or 
side valleys open into the principal one, thus en¬ 
larging as well as varying almost infinitely the 
outline. With only one or two exceptions, how¬ 
ever, they have no outlet, but come to a speedy 
and abrupt termination among the overhanging 
cliffs, as precipitous as the natural bulwark that 
bounds the principal valley. Including these ir¬ 
regularities, the whole circumference of Petra may 
be four miles or more. The length of this irregular 
outline, though it gives no idea of the extent of the 
area within its embrace, is perhaps the best mea¬ 
sure of the extent of the excavations. 

The chief public buildings occupied the banks of 
the river and the high ground further south, as 
their ruins sufficiently show. One sumptuous edi¬ 
fice remains standing, though in an imperfect and 
dilapidated state. It is on the south side of the 
river, near the western side of the valley, and 
seems to have been a palace rather than a temple. 
It is called Pharaoh’s house, and is thirty-four 
paces square. The walls are nearly entire, and on 
the eastern side they are still surmounted by a 
handsome cornice. The front, which looks to¬ 
ward the north, was ornamented with a row of 
columns, four of which are standing. An open 
piazza, behind the colonnade, extended the whole 
length of the building. In the rear of this piazza 
are three apartments, the principal of which is en¬ 
tered under a noble arch, apparently thirty-five or 
forty feet high. It is an imposing ruin, though not 
of the purest style of architecture, and is the more 
striking as the only edifice now standing in Petra. 

A little east of this, and in a range with some of 
the most beautiful excavations in the mountain on 
the east side of the valley, are the remains of what 
appears to have been a triumphal arch. Under it 
were three passages; and a number of pedestals of 
columns, as well as other fragments, would lead 
to the belief that a magnificent colonnade was con¬ 
nected with it. 

A few rods south are extensive ruins, which 
probably belonged to a temple. The ground is 
covered with fragments of columns five feet in 
diameter. Twelve of these, whose pedestals still 
remain in their places, adorned either side of this 
stately edifice. There were also four columns in 
front and six in the rear of the temple. They are 
prostrate on the ground, and Dr. Olin counted 
thirty-seven massive frustra, of which one of them 
was composed. 

Still further south are other piles of ruins— 
columns and hewn stones—parts no doubt of im¬ 


portant public buildings. The same traveller 
counted not less than fourteen similar heaps of 
ruins, having columns and fragments of columns 
intermingled with blocks of stone, in this part of 
the site of ancient Petra. They indicate the great 
wealth and magnificence of this ancient capital, as 
well as its unparalleled calamities. These sump¬ 
tuous edifices occupied what may be called the 
central parts of Petra. A large surface on the 
north side of the river is covered with substruc¬ 
tions, which probably belonged to private habita¬ 
tions. An extensive region still farther north 
retains no vestiges of the buildings which once 
covered it. 



The attention of travellers has been chiefly en¬ 
gaged by the excavations which, having more suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the ravages of time, constitute at 
present the great and peculiar attraction of the 
place. These excavations, whether formed for 
temples, tombs, or the dwellings of living men, 
surprise the visitor by their incredible number and 
extent. They not only occupy the front of the 
entire mountain by which the valley is encom¬ 
passed, but of the numerous ravines and recesses 
which radiate on all sides from this enclosed area. 
They exist, too, in great numbers in the precipitous 
rocks which shoot out from the principal moun¬ 
tains into the southern, and still more into the 
northern part of the site, and they are seen along 
all the approaches to the place, which, in the days 
of its prosperity, were perhaps the suburbs of the 
overpeopled valley. Were these excavations, in¬ 
stead of following all the sinuosities of the moun¬ 
tain and its numerous gorges, ranged in regular 
order, they probably would form a street not less 
than five or six miles in length. They are often 
seen rising one above another in the face of the 
cliff; and convenient steps, now much worn, cut in 
the rock, lead in all directions through the fissures, 
and along the sides of the mountains, to the various 
tombs that occupy these lofty positions. Some of 
them are apparently not less than from two hun¬ 
dred to three or four hundred feet above the level 
of the valley. Conspicuous situations, visible from 
below, were generally chosen; but sometimes the 
opposite taste prevailed, and the most secluded 
.cliffs, fronting towards some dark ravine, and 
quite hidden from the gaze of the multitude, were 
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preferred. The flights of steps, all cut in the solid 
rock, are almost innumerable, and they ascend to 
great heights, as well as in all directions. Some¬ 
times the connection with the city is interrupted, 
and one sees in a gorge, or upon the face of a cliff, 
fifty or a hundred feet above him, a long series of 
steps rising from the edge of an inaccessible pre¬ 
cipice. The action of, winter torrents and other 
agencies have worn the easy ascent into a channel 
for the waters, and thus interrupted the com¬ 
munication. 



469. Interior of A Tomb. 

The situations of these excavations are not more 
various than their forms and dimensions. Mere 
niches are sometimes cut in the face of the rock, 
of little depth and of various sizes and forms, of 
which it is difficult to conjecture the object, unless 
they had some connection with votive offerings 
and religious rites. By far the largest number of 
excavations were manifestly designed as places for 
the interment of the dead, and thus exhibit a 
variety in form and size, of interior arrangement 
and external decorations, adapted to the different 
fortunes of their occupants, and conformable to 
the prevailing tastes of the times in which they 
were made. There are many tombs consisting of 
a single chamber, ten, fifteen, or twenty feet 
square by ten or twelve in height, containing a 
recess in the wall large enough to receive one or a 
few deposits, sometimes on a level with the floor, 
at others one or two feet above it, and not un- 
frequently near the ceiling, at the height of eight 
or ten feet. Occasionally oblong pits or graves 
are sunk in the recesses, or in the floor of the prin¬ 
cipal apartment. Some of these are of considerable 
depth, but they are mostly choked with stones and 
rubbish, so that it is impossible to ascertain it. 
In these plebeian tombs there is commonly a door 
of small dimensions, and an absence of all archi¬ 
tectural decorations ; in some of larger dimensions 
there are several recesses occupying two or three 
sides of the apartment. These seem to have been 
formed for family tombs. Besides these unadorned 
habitations of the humble dead, there is a vast 
number of excavations enriched with various archi¬ 
tectural ornaments. To these unique and sumptu¬ 
ous monuments of the taste of one of the most 
ancient races of men with whom history has made 
us acquainted, Petra is indebted for its great and 
peculiar attractions. This ornamental architecture 
is wholly confined to the front, while the interior 
is quite plain and destitute of all decoration. Pass 
the threshold, and nothing is seen but perpendicular 


walls, bearing the marks of the chisel, without 
mouldings, columns, or any species of ornament. 
But the exteriors of these primitive and even rude 
apartments exhibit some of the most beautiful and 
imposing results of ancient taste and skill which 
have remained to our times. The front of the 
mountain is wrought into fa9ades of splendid 
temples, rivalling in their aspect and symmetry 
the most celebrated monuments of Grecian art. 
Columns of various orders, graceful pediments, 
broad rich entablatures, and sometimes statuary, 
all hewn out of the solid rock, and still forming- 
part of the native mass, transform the base of the 
mountain into a vast splendid pile of architecture, 
while the overhanging cliffs, towering above in 
shapes as rugged and wild as any on which the eye 
ever rested, form the most striking and curious of 
contrasts. In most instances it is impossible to 
assign these beautiful fa5ades to any particular 
style of architecture. Many of the columns re¬ 
semble those of the Corinthian order, but they 
deviate so far both in their forms and ornaments 
from this elegant model, that it would be impossible 
to rank them in the class. A few are Doric, which 
are precisely those that have suffered most from 
the ravages of time, and are probably very ancient. 

But nothing contributes so much to the almost 
magical effect of some of these monuments as the 
rich and various colours of the rock out of which, 
or more properly in which, they are formed. The 
mountains that encompass the vale of Petra are of 
sandstone, of which red is the predominant hue. 
Their surface is a good deal burned and faded by 
the elements, and is of a dull brick colour; and 
most of the sandstone formations in this vicinity, 
as well as a number of the excavations of Petra, 
exhibit nothing remarkable in their colouring which 
does not belong to the same species of rock through¬ 
out a considerable region of Arabia Petraea. Many 
of them, however, are adorned with such a pro¬ 
fusion of the most lovely and brilliant colours as 
it is scarcely possible to describe. Red, purple, 
yellow, azure or sky blue, black and white, are 
seen in the same mass distinctly in successive 
layers, or blended so as to form every shade and 
hue of which they are capable—as brilliant and 
as soft as they ever appear in flowers, or in the 
plumage of birds, or in the sky when illuminated 
by the most glorious sunset. The red perpetually 
shades into pale, or deep rose or flesh colour, and 
again approaches the hue of the lilac or violet. 
The white, which is often as pure as snow, is oc¬ 
casionally just dashed with blue or red. The blue 
is usually the pale azure of the clear sky, or of 
the ocean, but sometimes has the deep and pecu¬ 
liar shade of the clouds in summer when agitated 
by a tempest. Yellow is an epithet often applied 
to sand and sandstone. The yellow of the rocks 
of Petra is as bright as that of saffron. It is 
more easy to imagine than describe the effect of 
tall, graceful columns, exhibiting these exquisite 
colours in their succession of regular horizontal 
strata. They are displayed to still greater advan¬ 
tage in the walls and ceilings of some of the ex¬ 
cavations where there is a slight dip in the strata. 

We have thus endeavoured to give the reader a 
general idea of this remarkable place. Detailed 
descriptions of the principal monuments have been 
furnished by Laborde (Voyage en Arabia Petr a:a), 
Robinson [Biblical Researches ), and Olin [Travels 
in the East , from which the above description has 
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been chiefly taken). Interesting notices of Petra 
may also be found in the respective Travels, Jour¬ 
neys^ etc., of Burckhardt, Macmichael, Irby and 
Mangles, Stephens, Lord Lindsay, and Schubert. 
—-J. K. [On the identity of Petra and Kadesh, 
see Kadesh.] 

SELAV ( 1 ^, Sept. dpriryo/iriTpa ; Vulg. 

coturnix , A. V. quail) occurs in Exod. xvi. 13 ; 
Num. xi. 31, 32 ; Ps. cv. 40. Quails form a sub¬ 
division of the Tetraonidie, or grouse family, being 
distinguished from partridges by their smaller size, 
finer bill, shorter tail, and the want of a red naked 
eyebrow and of spurs on the legs. There are 
several species, whereof the common, now distin¬ 
guished by the name of Coturnix dactylisonans , is 
abundant in all the temperate regions of Europe 
and Western Asia, migrating to and from Africa 
in the proper season. Thus it crosses the Medi¬ 
terranean and Black Seas twice a year in vast mul¬ 
titudes ; but being by nature a bird of heavy flight, 
the passage is partially conducted by way of inter¬ 
mediate islands, or through Spain; and in the 
East, in still greater numbers, along the Syrian 
desert into Arabia, forming, especially at the spring 
season, innumerable flocks. They alight exhausted 
with fatigue, and are then easily caught. Guided 
by these facts, commentators have been led to 

identify the Hebrew 1 ^ with the quail; although 
other species of partridges, and still more of 
Pterocles (‘sand grouse’), abound in Western 
Asia; in particular Pterocles Alckala , or Atlagen, 
which is found, if possible, in still greater numbers 
on the deserts, and has been claimed by Hasselquist 
as the selav of Exodus. But the present Arabic 
name of the quail is selwa; and the circumstances 
connected with the bird in question—found on two 
occasions by the people of Israel in and around 
the camp so abundantly as to feed the whole 
population in the desert (Exod. xvi. 3-13), and at 
Kibroth-Hattaavah, both times in the spring—are 
much more applicable to flights of quail alighting 
in an exhausted state during their periodical migra¬ 
tion, than to the pterocles, which does not proceed 
to so great a distance, has very powerful wings, is 
never seen fatigued by migration, is at all times a 
tenant of the wilderness far from water, and which, 
strictly taken, is perhaps not a clean bird, all the 
species subsisting for the most part on larvae, 
beetles, and insects. We regard these consider¬ 
ations as sufficient to establish the accuracy of the 
A. V. 

Of a bird so well known no further description 
appears to be necessary. The providential nature 
of their arrival within and around the camp of the 
Israelites, in order that they might furnish meat to 
a murmuring people, appears from the fact of its 
taking place where it was not to be expected—the 
localities, we presume, being out of the direction 
of the ordinary passage ; for, had this not been the 
case, the dwellers in that region, and the Israelites 
themselves, accustomed to tend their flocks at no 
great distance from the spot, would have regarded 
the phenomenon as a well-known periodical occur¬ 
rence.—C. Ii. S. 

SELDEN, John, an eminent lawyer and anti¬ 
quarian, was born at Salvington, a hamlet in the 
parish of West Farring, near Worthing, in Sussex, 
Dec. 16, 1584. He received the rudiments of his 
education at the free school of Chichester, and 


at fourteen he entered at Hart or Hert Hall (since 
merged in Magdalen Hall), Oxford, where, although 
possessing great abilities, he did not particularly 
distinguish himself. He entered himself at Clif¬ 
ford’s Inn, 1602, for the study of law ; and in 1604 
removed to the Inner Temple for the completion 
of his legal studies. He acquired very early a taste 
for antiquarian research, in which department he 
afterwards became so eminent. He was, in fact, 
one of the most learned men of his age. He 
lived in stirring times, and was, almost inevitably, 
mixed up with the stormy politics of the period; 
but he belonged to no extreme party, although a 
friend of liberty and of the popular cause. He 
died Nov. 30, 1654. His works are very numer¬ 
ous and learned ; the following are those which 
require special notice here :—1. De Diis Syr is 
Syntagmata Duo , 1617, which contains a history 
of the idol deities mentioned in Scripture, and a 
summary of Syrian idolatry. 2. De Successione in 
bona Defuncti ad Leges Ebrceorum, 1631. An im¬ 
proved edition of this work appeared in 1636, in¬ 
cluding an additional treatise entitled : De Succes¬ 
sion in Pontificatum Ebrceorum. Both these 
treatises were republished by the author, with 
additions, in 1638. Their titles sufficiently indicate 
their nature and objects. 3. De Jure Naturali et 
Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebrceorum, libri septern, 
1640. In this work the author treats of the seven 
so-called precepts of Noah, and gives a digest of 
all the laws of the Jews, distinguishing those which 
belong to universal law from those which are 
merely national and local. 4. Uxor Ebraica ; seu 
de Nuptiis et Divortiis ex Jure Civ Hi, id est Divino 
ct Talmudico Veterum Ebrceorum , ires libri, 1646. 
Everything relating to marriage and divorce among 
the Jews will be found treated of here. 5 - P e 
Synedriis et Prcefecturis Juridicis Veterum Ebrce- 
07mm, 1650. In this work, on which Selden spent 
twelve years, he sets forth everything recorded of 
the Sanhedrim or Juridical Courts of the Jews, 
with collateral notices of similar institutions in other 
countries (Johnson’s Memoirs of John Selden; 
English Cyclopccdia, art. ‘Selden Gen. Hist, and 
Cj'it. Die. vol. ix. art. ‘ Selden’).—I. J. 

SELEUCIA (SeXei keia), a city of Syria, situ¬ 
ated about sixteen miles west of Antioch on the 
sea-coast, near the mouth of the Orontes ; some¬ 
times called Seleucia Pieria, from the neighbouring 
Mount Pierus ; and also Seleucia ad Mare, in order 
to distinguish it from several other cities of the 
same name, all of them denominated from Seleucus 
Nicanor. Paul and Barnabas on their first journey 
embarked at this port for Cyprus (Acts xiii. 4; 
see also 1 Maccab. xi. 8 ; Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 9. 8). 
-J. K. 

SELEUCUS IV., surnamed Piiilopator, was 
the son and successor of Antiochus the Great, 
lie is described as ‘ king of Asia’— i.e. of the pro¬ 
vinces included in the Syrian monarchy (2 Maccab. 
iii. 3 ; comp. 1 Maccab. viii. 6; xi. 13 ; xii. 39 ; 
xiii. 32). He was in general conciliatory in his 
policy towards the Jews, and even went so far as 
to undertake a large part of the expenses of the 
temple service (2 Maccab. iii. 3, 6). Through the 
false representations of a Jewish officer named 
Simon, he was led to attempt to carry away the 
treasures stored up in the temple, in which, how¬ 
ever, he failed. The agent he employed in this 
attempt was Heliodorus, by whom he was after- 
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wards treacherously assassinated. He died B.c. 
175, a f ter having reigned twelve years. He is 
referred to in the book of Daniel (xi. 20) as ‘ a 
raiser of taxes’ (referring probably to some heavy 
impositions which his necessities obliged him to 
impose on his subjects), and his death by treachery 
foretold.—W. L. A. 

SEMAMITH Sept. /raXa/Scor^s; Vulg. 

stellio ), a species of lizard (Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 
150). The modern Greeks seem to have bor¬ 
rowed this word from the Hebrews, for they call 
the lizard aafiLa/xipdos (Salmas. Exercitl. Plin. 
p. 817). In the A. V. the word is erroneously 
rendered by * spider’ (Prov. xxx. 28).—W. L. A. 

SEMLER, Joh. Salomo, D.D., ordinary pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Halle, was born at Saalfeld 
18th Dec. 1725, died 14th March 1791. He may 
be regarded as the principal founder of the rational¬ 
istic school of criticism and exegesis in Germany. 
He was a very prolific writer, but his works have 
now little beyond a historical value as marking an 
epoch in the history of Biblical science. His most 
effective works were his Abhandlung von feiej - 
untersuch. des Canons , 4 vols. 1771-1775 ; Vorber - 
eitung zur theolog. hermenentik , four parts, Halle 
1760-69; Apparatus ad liberalem N. T. interpre- 
tationem , Halle 1767; Neue Untersuch. iiber d. 
Apokal. Halle 1796. He wrote also paraphrastic 
commentaries on Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
2d Peter, and Jude, 1 John, James; but these are 
of little value.—W. L. A. 

SENEH (HpD) occurs in the well-known pas¬ 
sage of Exod. iii. 2, where the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto Moses in a flaming fire, out of the 
midst of a bush (sen eh ), and the bush was not con¬ 
sumed. It occurs also in vers. 3 and 4, and in 
Deut. xxxiii. 16. The Septuagint translates seneh 
by the Greek word / 3 a ros, which usually signifies 
the Rubus or Bramble; so in the N. T. /3 dros is 
employed when referring to the above miracle of 
the burning bush. The monks of the monastery 
of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, have a species of 
rubus planted in their garden, near their Chapel of 
the Burning Bush ; but this cannot be considered 
as any proof of its identity with the setieh , from the 
little attention which they have usually paid to 
correctness in such points. Bove says of it, ‘ C’est 
une espece de Rubus, qui est voisin de notre R. 
fruticosus.’ The species of 'rubus are not common 
either in Syria or Arabia. Rubus sanctus , the 
holy bramble, is found in Palestine, and is men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Russell as existing in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aleppo, and Hasselquist found a rubus 
among the ruins of Scanderetta, and another in 
the neighbourhood of Seide. It is also found 
among the ruins of Petra (?) (Calcott). Celsius 
and others quote Hebrew authors as stating that 
Mount Sinai obtained its name from the abundance 
of these bushes {seneh) : ‘ Dictus est mons Sinai 
de nomine ejus.’ But no species of rubus seems to 
have been discovered in a wild state on this moun¬ 
tain. This was observed by Pococke. He found, 
however, on Mount Horeb several hawthorn 
bushes, and says that the holy bush was more 
likely to have been a hawthorn than a bramble, and 
that this must have been the spot where the phe¬ 
nomenon was observed, being a sequestered place 
and affording excellent pasture, whereas near the 


chapel of the holy bush not a single herb grows. 
Shaw states that the Oxyacantha arabica grows in 
many places on St. Catherine's mountain. Bove 
says, on ascending Mount Sinai : ‘ J’ai trouve entre 
les rochers de granit un mespilus voisin de l’oxy- 
acantha.’ Dr. Robinson mentions it is called 
zarur; but it is evident that we cannot have any¬ 
thing like proof in favour of either plant.—J. F. R. 

SENEH (Hip ; 2 eva ; Sene), the name given to 

one of the two sharp rocks which rose on either side 
of the pass at Michmash, the scene of Jonathan’s 
romantic adventure against the Philistines. The 
word may signify ‘ a thorn,’ or * a tooth,’ and was 
probably applied to the rock on account of its 
pointed top. In the sides of the wild pass the 
writer saw several crags whose form and position 
would suit the requirements of the narrative (1 
Sam. xiv. 4; see Robinson, B. R. i. 441.)— 
J. L. P. 

SENIR (TJfeO, the Ammonite name for the 

mountain which the Hebrews called Hermon , and 
the Phoenicians Sinai. [Hermon.] 

SENNACPIERIB, king of Assyria, who in 
the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah (b.c. 713) 
came up against all the fenced cities of Judah and 
took them ; on which Plezekiah agreed to pay the 
Assyrian monarch a tribute of three hundred talents 
of silver and thirty talents of gold. This, how¬ 
ever, did not satisfy Sennacherib, who sent an 
embassy with hostile intentions, charging Hezekiah 
with trusting on ‘ this bruised reed Egypt.* The 
king of Judah in his perplexity had recourse to 
Isaiah, who counselled confidence and hope, giving 
a divine promise of miraculous aid. Meanwhile, 

‘ Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia,’ and of Thebes in 
Egypt, had come out to fight against the Assyrians, 
who had threatened Lower Egypt with an invasion. 
On learning this, Sennacherib sent another depu¬ 
tation to Plezekiah, who thereon applied for aid to 
Jehovah, who promised to defend the capital. 

‘ And it came to pass that night that the angel of 
the Lord went out and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand ; 
and when they arose early in the morning behold 
they were all dead corpses’ (2 Kings xviii. 13, seq.) 
On this, Sennacherib returned to Nineveh, and 
was shortly after murdered by two of his sons as 
he was praying in the house of Nisroch his god 
(2 Kings xix. 36, seq. ; 2 Chron. xxxii.; Is. xxxvii.) 
[Merodach-Baladan]. —J. K. 

SEORAPI (rnjjfc/’, said to be derived from 
mjjfeJ, ‘hair;’ A. V. barley) derives its name in 

Hebrew, according to lexicographers, from its long 
awns, or beards, as they are also called, somewhat 
resembling hair. This grain is mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture as cultivated and used in Egypt (Exod. ix. 31), 
and in Palestine (Lev. xxvii. 16; Deut. viii. 8 ; 2 
Chron. ii. 10; Ruth ii. 17; 2 Sam. xiv. 30; Is. xxviii. 
25 ; Jer. xli. 8; Joel i. 11). Barley was given to 
cattle, especially horses (1 Kings iv. 28), and was 
indeed the only com grain given to them, as oats and 
rye were unknown to the Hebrews, and are not now 
grown in Palestine, although Volney affirms (ii. 117) 
that small quantities are raised in some parts of Syria 
as food for horses. Hence barley is mentioned in 
the Mishnah ( Pesach. fol. 3) as the food of horses 
and asses. This is still the chief use of barley in 
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Western Asia. Bread made of barley was, how¬ 
ever, used by the poorer classes (Judg. vii. 13 ; 2 
Kings iv. 42 ; John vi. 9, 13 ; comp. Ezek. iv. 9). 
In Palestine barley was for the most part sown at 
the time of the autumnal rains—October, Novem¬ 
ber (Eightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. xii. i), and 
a<rain in early spring, or rather as soon as the 
depth of winter had passed {Mish. Berachoth , p. 18). 
This later sowing has not hitherto been much 
noticed by writers on this part of Biblical illustra¬ 
tion, but is confirmed by various travellers who 
observed the sowing of barley at this time of the 
year. Russell says that it continues to be sown 
until the end of February {Nat. Hist. Aleppo , i. 
74 ; see his meaning evolved in the Pictorial Pales¬ 
tine, P/iys. Hist. p. 214; comp. p. 229). The 
barley of the first crop was ready by the time of 
the Passover, in the month Abib, March-April 
(Ruth i. 22 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 9; Judith viii. 2) ; and 
if not ripe at the expiration of a (Hebrew) year 
from the last celebration, the year was intercalated 
(Lightfoot, at supra) to preserve that connection 
between the feast and the barley-harvest which the 
law required (Exod. xxiii. 15, 16; Deut. xvi. 16). 
Accordingly, travellers concur in showing that the 
barley-harvest in Palestine is in March and April 
—advancing into May in the northern and moun¬ 
tainous parts of the land ; but April is the month 
in which the barley-harvest is chiefly gathered in, 
although it begins earlier in some parts and later in 
others {Piet. Palestine , pp. 214, 229, 239). At 
Jerusalem Niebuhr found barley ripe at the end 
of March, when the later (autumnal) crop had 
only been lately sown {Beschreib. von Arabien , p. 
160). 

The passage in Is. xxxii. 20 has been supposed 
by many to refer to rice, as a mode of culture by 
submersion of the land after sowing, similar to that 
of rice, is indicated. The celebrated passage, 

‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ etc. (Eccles. xi. 
1), has been by some supposed to refer also to such 
a mode of culture. But it is precarious to build so 
important a conclusion, as that rice had been so 
early introduced into the Levant, upon such slight 
indications ; and it now appears that barley is in 
some parts subjected to the same submersion after 
sowing as rice, as was particularly noticed by 
Major Skinner (i. 320) in the vicinity of Damascus. 
In Exod. ix. 31 we are told that the plague of 
hail, some time before the Passover, destroyed the 
barley, which was then in the green ear; but not 
the wheat or the rye, which were only in the blade. 
This is minutely corroborated by the fact that the 
barley sown after the inundation is reaped, some 
after ninety days, some in the fourth month (Wil¬ 
kinson’s Thebes , p. 395), and that it there ripens 
a month earlier than the wheat (Sonnini, p. 395). 

SEPHAR pSp ; Sept. Za<pT]pd), 6 a mountain 

of the east,’ a line drawn from which to Mesha 
formed the boundary of the Joktanite tribes (Gen. 
x. 30). The name may remind us of Saphar, which 
the ancients mention as a chief place of South 
Arabia. The excellent map of Berghaus exhibits 
on the south-west point of Arabia a mountain 
called Sabber, which perhaps supplies the spot we 
seek. If this be the case, and Mesha be (as usually 
supposed) the Mesene of the ancients, the line be¬ 
tween them would intersect Arabia from north-east 
to south-west. That Sephar is called ‘ a mountain 
of the east,' is to be understood with reference to 


popular language, according to which Arabia is 
described as the ‘east country.’ See Baumgarten, 
Theohg. Commeniar zum A. T. i. 152.—J. L. P. 

SEPHARAD fnBD ; Sept. ’E 0 pa 0 d), a region 

to which the exiles from Jerusalem were taken 
(Obad. 20). Most of the Rabbins regard Sepha- 
rad as Spain, interpreting the whole passage with 
reference to their present captivity or dispersion ; 
and so we find it in the Syriac and Chaldee. 
Jerome informs us that the Hebrew who was his 
instructor told him that Bosphorus was called Se- 
pharad, whither Adrian is said to have sent the 
Jews into exile. That the district Sepharad is to 
be sought somewhere in the region of the Bos¬ 
phorus has lately been confirmed by a palseogra- 
phic discovery. In the celebrated cuneiform in¬ 
scription containing a list of the tribes of Persia 
(Niebuhr, tab. 31, lett. i.), after Assyria, Gory- 
dene, Armenia, Cappadocia , and before Ionia and 
Greece, is found the name CPaRaD, as read both 
by Bournouf and Lassen ; and this was recognised 
also by De Sacy as the Sephar of Obad. 20. It 
was therefore a district of western Asia Minor, or 
at least near to it (Bournouf, Mem. sur Deux laser. 
Cuneif. 1836, p. 147; Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v.) 
-J. K. 

SEPHARVAIM (DT]DD ; Sept. Zeir<papovatfi), 

a city of the Assyrian empire whence colonists 
were brought into the territory of Israel, afterwards 
called Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 24; xviii. 34; xix. 
13 ; Is. xxxvi. 19 ; xxxvii. 13). The place is pro¬ 
bably represented by Sipphara in Mesopotamia, 
situated upon the east bank of the Euphrates above 
Babylon (Ptol. v. 18). 

SEPTUAGINT. [Greek Versions.] 

SEPTUAGINT CIIRONOLOGY. [Chro¬ 
nology.] 

SEPULCHRE. [Burial.] 

SERAH (mfc>, ‘ abundance ;’ Sept. Zdpa), 

daughter of Asher, named among those who went 
down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 17 ; Num. xxvi. 46 ; 
1 Chron. vii. 30). The mention of a female in a 
list of this kind, in which no others of her sex are 
named, and contrary to the usual practice of the 
Jews, seems to indicate something extraordinary in 
connection with her history or circumstances. This 
has sufficed to excite the ever-active imaginations 
of the Rabbins, and Serah shares with the princess 
of Egypt who saved Moses, with Jochebed his 
mother, and with Deborah, the honour of occupy¬ 
ing a prominent place in their fables.—J. K. 

SERAIAH (rrnb and vnty ‘warrior of Je¬ 
hovah Sept. Zapatas). There are several per¬ 
sons of this name in Scriptdre. 

x. The scribe or secretary of David (2 Sam. viii. 
17). This person’s name is in other places cor¬ 
rupted into A. V. Sheva (2 Sam. xx. 25), 
Shisha (1 Kings iv. 3), and Shavsha 

(1 Chron. xviii. 16). 

2. The higli-priest at the time that Jerusalem 
was taken by the Chaldaeans. He was sent 
prisoner to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblali, who put 
him to death (2 Kings xxv. 18; 1 Chron. vi. 14 ; 
Jer. lii. 24 ; Ezra vii. 1). 

3. Son of Tanhumeth, an accomplice of Ishmaei 
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in the conspiracy against Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv. 
23 ; Jer. xl. 8). 

4. Son of Kenaz, and father of Joab, chief of 
the valley of the Charashim (1 Chron. iv. 13, 14). 

5. Ancestor of Jehu (1 Chron. iv. 35). 

6. One of the children of the province who re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 2), called Azariah 
Neh. vii. 7 . 

7. The father of Ezra (Ezra vii. 1). 

8. A priest who signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 2). 

9. A priest, son of Hilkiah, who was ruler of 
the house of God after the return from Babylon 
(Neh. xi. 11). He is called Azariah 1 Chron. ix. 11. 

10. The head of a priestly house that went up 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1, 2). 

11. Son of Azriel, one of the persons charged 
with the apprehension of Jeremiah and Baruch 
(Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

12. Son of Neriah, who held a high office in 
the court of King Zedekiah, the nature of which is 
somewhat uncertain. In the A. V. we have, 

* This Seraiah was a quiet prince,’ where the words 
rendered 4 quiet prince’ are lUTUD which, ac¬ 
cording to Kimchi, means ‘a chamberlain,’ or one 
who attended the king when he retired to rest; but 
better, perhaps, according to Gesenius, ‘chief of 
the quarters’ for the king and his army, that is 
quartermaster-general . This Seraiah was sent by 
Zedekiah on an embassy to Babylon, probably to 
render his submission to that monarch, about seven 
years before the fall of Jerusalem. lie was charged 
by Jeremiah to communicate to the Jews already 
in exile a book in which the prophet had written 
out his prediction of all the evil that should come 
upon Babylon. It is not stated how Seraiah ac¬ 
quitted himself of his task; but that he accepted 
it at all shows such respect for the prophet as may 
allow us to conclude that he would not neglect the 
duty which it imposed.—J. K. 

SERAPHIM (D*D“)b>; Sept. 2 e/)a 0 £ju), or 
Seraphs, the plural of the word saraph , 

‘burning, or ‘fiery :’ celestial beings described in 
Is. vi. 2-6 as an order of angels or ministers of 
God who stand around his throne, having each 
six wings, and also hands and feet, and praising 
God with their voices. They were therefore of 
human form, and, like the Cherubim, furnished 
with wings as the swift messengers of God. Some 
have indeed identified the Cherubim and Seraphim 
as the same beings, but under names descriptive of 
different qualities ; Seraphim denoting the burning 
and dazzling appearance of the beings elsewhere 
described as Cherubim . It would be difficult either 
to prove or disprove this; but there are differences 
between the cherubim of Ezekiel and the seraphim 
of Isaiah, which it does not appear easy to recon¬ 
cile. The ‘ living creatures ’ of the former prophet 
had four wings ; the ‘ seraphim’ of the latter, six; 
and while the cherubim had four faces, the sera¬ 
phim had but one (comp. Is. vi. 2, 3 ; Ezek. i. 
5-12). If the figures were in all cases purely sym¬ 
bolical, the difference does not signify; and 
whether they were so or not must be determined 
by the considerations which have been indicated 
under Cherubim. 

There is much symbolical force and propriety in 
the attitude in which the Seraphim are described 
as standing ; while two of their wings were kept 
ready for instant flight in the service of God, with I 


two others they hid their face, to express their un- 
worthiness to look upon the divine majesty (comp. 
Exod. iii. 6), and with two others they covered 
their feet or the whole of the lower part of their 
bodies—a practice which still prevails in the East, 
when persons appear in a monarch’s presence. It 
may be seen in the article Serpent, that a species 
of serpent was called Saraph ; and this has led 
some to conceive that the Seraphim were a kind of 
basilisk-headed Cherubim (Bauer, Theolog. A. T. 
p. 189); or else that they were animal forms with 
serpents’ heads, such as we find figured in the 
ancient temples of Thebes (Gesen. Comment, in 
yes.) ITitzig and others identify the Seraphim 
with the Egyptian Serapis; for although it is true 
that the worship of Serapis was not introduced 
into Egypt till the time of the Ptolemies, it is 
known that this was but a modification of the more 
ancient worship ofKneph, who was figured under 
the form of a serpent of the same kind, the head of 
which afterwards formed the crest of Serapis.—J. K. 

SERGIUS PAULUS ( 2 lpyios IlavXos), a 
Roman proconsul in command at Cyprus, who was 
converted by the preaching of Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts xiii. 7). The title given to this functionary 
exhibits one of those minute accuracies which, 
apart from its inspiration, would substantiate the 
sacred book as a genuine and contemporary record. 
Cyprus was originally a prceiorian province (orpaTT)- 
yiKrj), and not proconsular; but it was left by 
Augustus under the Senate, and hence was go¬ 
verned by a proconsul ( avObiraros ), as stated by 
the Evangelist (Acts xiii. 6, 8, 12; Dion. Cass, 
liv. p. 523 ; Kuinoel, on Acts xiii. 7 ; see also the 
art. Cyprus). Sergius is described by the Evan¬ 
gelist as a ‘ discreet ’ or ‘ intelligent ’ man ; by 
which we are probably to understand that he was 
a man of large and liberal views, and of an inquir¬ 
ing turn of mind. Hence he had entertained Ely- 
mas, and hence also he became curious to hear the 
new doctrine which the apostle brought to the 
island. Nothing of his history subsequent to his 
conversion is known from Scripture. There is no 
reason to suppose that he abandoned his post as 
governor of Cyprus ; but the legends assert that he 
did so, and followed Paul; and that eventually he 
went with the apostle into Spain, and was left by 
him at Narbonne in France, of which he became 
the bishop, and died there.—J. K. 

SERPENT. [Nachash ; Acshub ; Pethen ; 
Saraph ; Shepiiiphon ; Tsepha’.] 

SERPENT, BRAZEN. [Brass, Serpent of.] 

SERUG shoot , tendril; Sept, and N. T. 

2 epotf%), son of Reu, and father of Nahor the 
grandfather of Abraham (Gen. xi. 20 ; 1 Chron. i. 
6). He was 130 years old at the birth of Nahor, 
and died at the age of 330. The name occurs in 
the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 35). The Jewish 
traditions affirm that Serug was the first of his 
line who fell into idolatry; and this seems to be 
sanctioned by, and is probably built upon, the 
charge of idolatry brought against Terah and the 
fathers beyond the Euphrates in Josh. xxiv. 2.—J. K. 

SERVANT. [Slave.] 

SETH (nt7, compensation; Sept. 2 t? 0 ), the 

third son of Adam, to whom Eve gave this name 
in consequence of regarding him as sent to replace 
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Abel, whom Cain had slain (Gen. iv. 25, 26; v. 
3, seq.) 

SEVEN. [Number.] 

SHAALBTM (DU city of foxes; Sept. 

Judg. i. 35, 0 aXa/ 3 iV; Alex, al aXc67re/ces: in I Kings 
iv. 9 2 aXa/ 3 h'; Alex. SaXa/ 3 el/j.), called also Shaal- 
abbin, a city of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 42), but 
of which it could not for a long while dispossess the 
Amorites (Judg. i. 35). In the time of Solomon it 
was the station of one of the twelve officers or in- 
tendants appointed to regulate the collection of 
provisions for the court (1 Kings iv. 9). One of 
David’s worthies belonged to this place (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 32 ; I Chron. xi. 33).— J. K. 

SHAALIM. [Si-ialim.] 

SHAARAIM and SHARAIM (D'/W, ‘two 

gates ZaKapifi; andru»'7ruXwi' ; Alex. Zapyapeip.; 
Saraim j, a town of Judah situated in the She- 
phelah, near Azekah (Josh. xv. 36). It was along 
‘ the way of Shaaraim ’ that the Israelites pursued 
the Philistines after David’s victory over Goliath 
in the valley of Elah. That valley runs down 
among the hills for some distance, and then forks 
below Tell Zakariah ; one branch, or rather side 
valley, running to Gath (Tell es-Safieh), and the 
other to the plain of Ekron. Perhaps the town of 
Shaaraim may have been situated at the fork, and 
may have taken its name from the ‘two passes’ 
(I Sam. xvii. 52 ; Handbook for S. and P. p. 252). 
The site has not been identified. 

2. A town on the southern border of Palestine, 
occupied by the descendants of Shimei, the Sime- 
onite, and mentioned in connection with Ziklag 
and other cities in that region. Nothing more is 
known of it than the simple fact stated in 1 Chron. 
iv. 31.—J- L. P. 

SIIAASHGAZ (ti£W; Sept. Tat), the ap¬ 
propriate name (meaning in Persian, servant of the 
beautiful) of a Persian eunuch, the keeper of the 
women in the court of Ahasuerus (Esther ii. 14). 

SIIABLUL (Wut^; A. V. snail). Snails and 

slugs are not very common in countries so dry in 
summer as Palestine. Hence, perhaps, the fact 
that there is only one allusion to them in Scripture. 
This occurs in Ps. lviii. 8, where the figure seems to 
be more significant if understood of snails without 
shells— i.e. slugs, rather than shell-snails—though 
true of both. % Let them melt away... as the snail 
which melteth as it goeth.’ The name itself, shab- 
lul , from a verb signifying ‘ to smear’ or ‘ soil,’ has 
reference to the slime and moisture of this animal 
(like Xe?,ua£, from Xei'/ 3 w). The Sept, does not re¬ 
gard the word as denoting a snail at all, but in the text 
cited translates it by Krjpbs , ‘bees’ wax.’—C. H. S. 

SH ACPI APH (P)!V^). This occurs as the name 

of an unclean bird (Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15). 
In the A. V. it is rendered ‘cuckow;’ but that 
this is the bird intended some think improbable, 
partly because the cuckoo is not in affinity with any 
of the other birds mentioned, partly because of its 
great rarity in the part of the world inhabited by 
those for whom the prohibition was designed. The 
LXX. and the Vulg. make it the sea-gull or sea- 
mew (Xdpos, lanes), and this Boclmrt endeavours to 
support by tracing the word to ^]n^, to become thin , 


on the ground that the gull is a bird that cannot be 
fattened—an assertion the very opposite of the fact. 
Dr. Shaw identifies it with the Rhoad , a species of 
bustard ; but this is improbable. The subject is so 
involved in obscurity that perhaps the rendering in 
the A. V. is as near the truth as any other that has 
been suggested.—W. L. A. 

SPIADDAI pW), an epithet of God, usually 
preceded by in the Pentateuch (Gen. xvii. I ; 
xxviii. 3 ; xxxv. II ; xliii. 14 ; xlviii. 3 ; Exod. vi. 
3). It occurs without in Num. xxiv. 4, 16 ; 

Ruth i. 20, 21 ; Job v. 17, vi. 4, and frequently; 
Ps. lxviii. 15, xci. 1 ; Is. xiii. 7 ; Ezek. i. 24; Joel 
i. 15). Different derivations of the word have been 
suggested. Maimonides [More Nev. i. 63), fol¬ 
lowing the Targumists, regards it as a compound of 
£ for who , and *H, sufficient — qui sufficiens 

est , or qui sufficients est. Gesenius treats it as a 
plur. magistrat. from a sing. powerful , from 

YiB?, to exert penuer, to force. Ewald, on the con¬ 
trary, regards it as an antique singular, like 
Yishai (Jesse), and 'ID, Bawai (Ausf Lehrb. dcs 
Ileb. Spr. sec. 155 c). Others again take it to be 
a plur. from *!£>, with the suffix of the first person. 
The view of Ewald seems that to be preferred. As 
to the meaning of the epithet all are agreed ; it 
signifies the Almighty. —W. L. A. 

SIIADRACH, the Chaldee name of Hananiah, 
one of the three friends of Daniel who were de¬ 
livered from the burning fiery furnace [Abednego ; 
Hananiah]. 

S IP AIT ()W) occurs in several passages of 

Isaiah : v. 6 ; vii. 23, 24, 25 ; ix. 18 ; x. 17 ; xxvii. 
4 ; in all of which it is associated with shamir, the 
two being translated thorns and briers in the A. V. 
From the context of all the passages it is evident 
that some weed-like plants are intended, either of 
a thorny or prickly nature, or such as spring up 
in neglected cultures and are signs of desolation, 
and which are occasionally employed for fuel. 
Nothing has, however, been ascertained respecting 
the plant intended by shait, and consequently it 
has been variously translated in the several versions 
of the Scriptures.—J. F. R. 

SHARED plpfe?) occurs in several passages ol 

Scripture, and is generally acknowledged to mean 
the almond (Gen. xliii. 11 ; Exod. xxv. 33, 34; 
xxxvii. 19 ; Num. xvii. 8 ; Eccles. xii. 5, and in 
Jer. i. 11). In the article Luz we have already 
stated that from the similarity of that word to the 
Arabic Louz, there could be no doubt of the former 
having the same meaning as the latter, both denot¬ 
ing the almond. There is nothing remarkable in 
a tree like this, so conspicuous from its early flower¬ 
ing, showy appearance, and useful fruit, having 
two names ; one (luz) applicable to the tree, and 
the other (shaked) to the fruit. Rosenmiiller says : 
‘ The difference between luz and shaked seems to 
be that the former word designates the ‘wild,’ the 
latter the ‘ cultivated’ tree.’ The almond tree is 
said to be called shaked , because it flowers earlier 
in the spring than other trees. R. Solomon, on 
Eccles. xii. 5, as translated by Celsius (Hierobot. i. 
p. 297), says : ‘ Shaked est arbor Amygdalarum, et 
sic dicitur quia flores mature profert ante omnes 
arbores.’ This is well known to be the case even 
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in this country. It was observed by the ancients 
(comp. Plin. Hist. Nat. xvi. 25). The name 
shaked is said to be derived * a verbo shakad , 

assiduus et diligens fuit;’ and which is also trans¬ 
lated * to make haste,’ ‘to awake early.’ As the 
almond-tree is a native of Syria and Palestine, and 
extends from thence to Afghanistan, and is not 
likely to have been indigenous in Egypt, almonds 
were very likely to form part of a present from 
Jacob, even to the great men of Egypt; the more 
especially as the practice of the East is for people 
to present what they can afford in their respective 
stations. The form of the almond would lead to 
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its selection for ornamental carved work, indepen¬ 
dently of its forming an esteemed esculent, as well 
as probably yielding a useful oil. In Eccles. xii. 
5, it is said : ‘The almond-tree shall flourish, and 
the fruit of the caper [Abiyonah] droop, because 
man goeth to his long home.’ This evidently refers 
to the profuse flowering and white appearance of 
the almond-tree when in full bloom, and before its 
leaves appear. It is hence adduced as illustrative 
of the hoary hairs of age, in the same way as the 
drooping of the fruit of the caper seems to refer to 
the hanging down of the head. ‘ There are two 
species of Amygdalus in Palestine ; the common 
almond- tree, and the peach- tree, and both are this 
month (January) in blossom in every part of Pales¬ 
tine, on both sides of the Jordan. It was doubt¬ 
less from this winter blossoming of the almond- 
tree, not less than from the snowy whiteness of the 
blossoms, that the hoary head of the aged man is, 
by a beautiful metaphor, said in Scripture to 
flourish like the almond-tree’ (Kitto, Physic. Hist, 
of Palestine). —J. F. R. 

SHALACPI Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 17), 

in common with the usual Greek version rara- 
paKTrjs , is considered to have reference to darting, 
rushing, or stooping like a falcon ; and accordingly 
has been variously applied to the eagle, the jer- 
falcon, the gannet. the great gull, and the cor¬ 
morant. Of the Plebrew Shalach nothing is known 


but that it was an unclean bird. The Greek xara- 
pdKTTjs , though noticed by several authors, is not 
referred always to the same genus, some making 
it a minor gull, others a diver. Cuvier considers 
Gesner to be right in considering it to denote a gull, 
and it might certainly be applied with propriety to 
the black-backed gull, Larus mar inns, or to the 
glaucous, Larus glaucus ;’ but although birds of 
such powerful wing and marine habitat are spread 
over a great part of the world, it does not appear 
that, if known at the extremity of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, they were sufficiently common to have been 
clearly indicated by either the Hebrew or Greek 
names, or to have merited being noticed in the 
Mosaic prohibition. Both the above are in gene¬ 
ral northern residents, being rarely seen even so 
low as the Bay of Biscay, and the species now 
called Lestris cataracles is exclusively arctic. With 
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regard to the cormorant, birds of that genus 
are no doubt found on the coasts of Palestine, 
where high cliffs extend to the sea-shore ; such, 
for example, as the Phalacrocorax pygjnams j but 
all the species dive, and none of them rush flying 
upon their prey, though that habit has been claimed 
for them by commentators, who have mixed up the 
natural history of ‘cormorants’ with that of the 
‘sula’ or ‘gannet,’ which really darts from great 
elevations into the sea, to catch its prey, rising to 
the surface sometimes nearly half a minute after the 
plunge, as we ourselves have witnessed. • But the 
gannet (solan goose) rarely comes farther south 
than the British Channel, and does not appear to 
have been noticed in the Mediterranean. It is true 
that several other marine birds of the north frequent 
the Levant; but none of them can entirely claim 
Aristotle and Oppian’s characters of ‘ cataractes,’ 
for though the wide throat and rather large head ot 
the dwarf cormorant may be adduced, that bird 
exceeds in stature the required size of a small hawk; 
and fishes, it may be repeated, swimming and div- 
ing, not by darting down on the wing, and is not 
sufficiently numerous or important to have required 
the attention of the sacred legislator. Thus reduced 
to make a choice where the objections are less and 
the probabilities stronger, we conclude the shalach 
to have been a species of ‘ tern,’ considered to be 
identical with the Sterna Caspica , so called be¬ 
cause it is found about the Caspian Sea ; but it is 
equally common to the Polar, Baltic, and Black 
Seas, and if truly the same, is not only abundant 
for several months in the year on the coast of 
Palestine, but frequents the lakes and pools far 
inland ; flying across the deserts to the Euphrates, 
and to the Persian and Red Seas, and proceeding 
up the Nile. It is the largest of the tern or sea- 
swallow genus, being about the weight of a pigeon, 
and near two feet in length, having a large black 
naped head ; powerful, pointed crimson bill ; a 
white and grey body, with forked tail, and wings 
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greatly exceeding the tips of the tail; the feet are 
very small, weak, and but slightly webbed, so that 
it swims perhaps only accidentally, but with suffi¬ 
cient power on land to spring up and to rise from 
level ground. It flies with immense velocity, dart¬ 
ing along the surface of the sea to snap at mollusca 
or small fishes, or wheeling through the air in pur¬ 
suit of insects; and in calm weather, after rising to 
a great height, it drops perpendicularly down to 
near the surface of the water, but never alights ex¬ 
cept on land; and it is at all times disposed to utter 
a kind of laughing scream. This tern nestles in 
high cliffs, sometimes at a very considerable dis¬ 
tance from the sea. Sterna Nilotica appears to be 
the young bird, or one nearly allied. 

Thus the species is not likely to have been un¬ 
known to the Israelites, even while they were in 
the desert; and as the black tern, Sterna nigri¬ 
cans, and perhaps the Procellaria obscura of the 
same locality may have been confounded with it, 
their number was more than sufficient to cause 
them to be noticed in the list of prohibited birds. 
Still the propriety of the identification of shalach 
with the 4 great tern ’ must in some measure rest 
upon the assumption that the Greek KarapaKTTjs 
is the same. We figure one that was shot among 
a flight of these birds some distance up the river 
Orontes.—C. H. S. 

SHALEM (D^; Sept. 2 aXif/t), a city of 

Shechem, to which Jacob came (Gen. xxxiii. 18). 
This has by some been supposed to be the place 
still bearing the name Salim , a village to the east 
of Nablus (the ancient Shechem), and therefore 
lying in the line of Jacob’s journey. The majority 
of modem interpreters, however, prefer rendering 
the passage by ‘ Jacob came in peace to the city of 
Shechem.’ At the same time there seems no 
serious objection to the rendering in the A. V., 
which is also that of the LXX., the Vulg., and the 
Peshito Syr. (see Robinson, Bib. Pcs. ii. 279; 
Wilson, Lands of the Bible , ii. 72).—W. L. A. 

S HALIM [prop. Shaalim], Ti-ie Land of 
(D^-pS ; Sept. rrjs y tjs heyaXi/Jt. ; Alex. 

2aaXet», a district through which Saul passed 
in search of his father’s asses (1 Sam. ix. 4). It 
may be the same as 4 the land of Shual’ (1 Sam. 
xiii. 17).—+ 

SHALISHA (rites’; Sept 2 e\ x d), a district 

in the vicinity of the mountains of Ephraim (1 
Sam. ix. 4), in which appears to have been situated 
the city of Baal-Shalisha (2 Kings iv. 42). This 
city is called by Eusebius Beth-Salisha, and is 
placed by him 15 miles from Diospolis (Lydda), 
towards the north. 

SIIALLECHETH, The Gate (rok? iptf ; 

Sept. 7] ttvXti Tra(TTO(popfov), one of the gates of the 
house of the Lord. It was to the westward, and 
led to the causeway of the going up— i. e. the em¬ 
bankment leading up from the central valley of the 
city to the sacred enclosure. As this still remains, 
the gate Shallecheth has, with considerable proba¬ 
bility, been identified with 4 the Bab silsileh , or 
Sinsleh , which enters the west wall of the Haram 
area, opposite the south end of the platform of the 
Dome of the Rock, about 600 feet from the south¬ 
west corner of the Haram wall’ (Smith, Diet, of 
the Bible, s. v.)—W. L. A. 


SHALLUM (qW, retribution ; Sept. 2 eXXotf/t), 

the fifteenth king of Israel. In the troubled times 
which followed the death of Jeroboam II., B.C. 
772, his son Zechariah was slain in the presence of 
the people by Shallum, who by this act extinguished 
the dynasty of Jehu. Shallum then mounted the 
throne (B.c. 771), but occupied it only one month, 
being opposed and slain by Menahem, who mounted 
the throne thus vacated (2 Kings xv. 10-15). 

2. A king of Judah, son of Josiah (Jer. xxii. 
II), better known by the name of Jehoahaz [Je- 
hoahaz, 2]. 

3. The husband of Huldah the prophetess (2 
Kings xxii. 14). Several other persons of this 
name occur in Ezra ii. 42 ; vii. 2 ; x. 24, 42 ; Neh. 
iii. 12; vii. 45 ; I Chron. ii. 40 ; iv. 25 ; vii. 13 ; 
ix. 19.—J. K. 

SHALMANESER, king of Assyria [Assyria]. 

SHAMGAR (*iap^’; Sept. Zapeydp), son of 

Anath, and third judge of Israel. It is not known 
whether the only exploit recorded of him was that 
by which his authority was acquired. It is said 
that he 4 slew of the Philistines 600 men with an 
ox-goad’ (Judg. iii. 31). It is supposed that he 
was labouring in the field, without any other 
weapon than the long staff armed with a strong 
point, used in urging and guiding the cattle yoked 
to the plough, when he perceived a party of the 
Philistines, whom, with the aid of the husbandmen 
and neighbours, he repulsed with much slaughter. 
The date and duration of his government are un¬ 
known, but may be probably assigned to the end 
of that long period of repose which followed the 
deliverance under Ehud. In Shamgar’s time, as 
the song of Deborah informs us (Judg. v. 6), the 
condition of the people was so deplorably insecure 
that the highways were forsaken, and travellers went 
through by-ways; and, for the same reason, the vil¬ 
lages were abandoned for the walled towns.—J. K. 

SHAMIR (T»piy), a precious stone, named in 

Jer. xvii. 1 ; Ezek. iii. 9 ; Zech. vii. 12. The Sept, 
in Jer. xvii. 1, and the Vulgate in all the passages, 
take it for the diamond. The signification of the 
word, ‘a sharp point,’ countenances this interpre¬ 
tation, the diamond being for its hardness used in 
perforating and cutting other minerals. Indeed, 
this use of the shamir is distinctly alluded to in 
Jer. xvii. 1, where the stylus pointed with it is dis¬ 
tinguished from one of iron (comp. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxxvii. 15). The two other passages also favour 
this view by using it figuratively to express the 
hardness and obduracy of the Israelites. Our 
A. V. has ‘diamond’ in Jer. xvii. 1, and ‘ adamant’ 
in the other texts : but in the original the word is 
the same in all. Bochart, however [Hieroz. iii. 
843, seq.), rejects the usual explanation, and com¬ 
paring the word shamir with the Greek aptpis or 
optipis, conceives it to mean ‘emery.’ This is a 
calcined iron mixed with silicious earth, occurring 
in livid scales of such hardness that in ancient 
times, as at present, it was used for polishing and 
engraving precious stones, diamonds excepted 
(Hoffmann, Mineral, i. 561, seq.) Rosenmtiller is 
in favour of the diamond in his Scholia ; but in his 
Alterthumshunde he takes up Bochart’s notion, 
and urges that if the Plebrews had been acquainted 
with the diamond, and the manner of working it, 
we should doubtless have found it among the stones 
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of the high-priest’s breastplate; and that, as the 
shamir was not one of the stones thus employed, 
therefore it was not the diamond. But to this 
Winer well answers, that it was perhaps not used 
because it could not be engraved on, or was possibly 
not introduced until a later period. The argument 
drawn from the rarity of the word in the O. T. is 
of little weight, and there is no necessity for seek¬ 
ing an Oriental origin of the word crpvpLs , or ground 
for considering it identical with shamir , as it may 
easily be traced from the Greek itself. (See 
Passow, s. v.; Eichhorn, De Gemmis Sculpt. 
Hebr.)— J. K. 

SI-IAMIR CTO &0 occurs in all the passages in 

which the word shaii occurs, with the addition of 
Is. xxxii. 13 : 4 Upon the land of my people shall 
come up thorns ( kozim) and briers ’ {shamir). 
Being associated with koz , it has been inferred that 

shamir must also mean some thorny plant, 

samir , in Arabic, according to Celsius ( Hierobot . 
xi. p. 188), from Abulfeda, is a thorny plant, said 



to be a species of sidri, which does not bear fruit* 
Sidr is another name of Nabca , a species of Zizy - 
phus. No plants are more common in the warm 
and dry uncultivated parts of the East than prickly 
species of Zizyphus , which impede the path and 
choke up vegetation, and are therefore very suitable 
for the illustration of the passages in which shamir 
occurs. This kind of sidri not bearing fruit may 
be the Paliurus aculeatus of botanists.—J. F. R. 

SHAMIR, 1. A city of Judah (Josh. xv. 48). 

2. A city in the mountains of Ephraim, where 
Tola lived and was buried (Judg. x. 1, 2). 

SHAMMAII astonishment; Zapata), 

one of the three chief of the thirty champions of 
David. The exploit by which he obtained this 
high distinction, as described in 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 12, 
is manifestly the same as that which, in 1 Chron. 
xi. 12-14, is ascribed to David himself, assisted by 
Eleazar the son of Dodo. The inference, there¬ 
fore, is, that Shammah’s exploit lay in the assist¬ 
ance which he thus rendered to David and Eleazar. 
It consisted in the stand which the others enabled 
David to make, in a field of lentiles, against the 


Philistines. Shammah also shared in the dangers 
which Eleazar and Jashobeam incurred in the 
chivalric exploit of forcing a way through the 
Philistine host to gratify David’s thirst for the 
waters of Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 16). 

Other persons of this name occur. 2. A son of 
Reuel (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17). 3. A brother of 

David (1 Sam. xvi. 9 ; xvii. 3), who is elsewhere 
called Shimeah (2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32) and Shimma 
(1 Chron. ii. 13). 4. One of David’s thirty cham¬ 

pions, seemingly distinct from the chief of the 
same name (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). 5. Another of the 

champions distinguished as Shammah the Harod- 
ite; he is called Shammoth in 1 Chron. xi. 27, 
and Shamhuth in 1 Chron. xxvii. 8. That three 
of the thirty champions should bear the same name 
is somewhat remarkable.—J. K. 

SHAPI-IAN (jD^*) occurs in Lev. xi. 5 ; Deut. 

xiv. 7; Ps. civ. 18; Prov. xxx. 26. Commen¬ 
tators in general now conclude, on the most satis¬ 
factory grounds, that those versions which give 
Cony for the Hebrew Shaphan are incorrect; but 
several still maintain that the species to which 
Shaphan belongs ruminates, which is equally an 
error. The Shaphan is, in truth, as Bruce justly 
indicated, the same as the Ashkoko, the Ganam, 
not Daman, Israel, the Wabber of the Arabs, and 
in scientific zoology is one of the small genus 
Ply rax, distinguished by the specific name of Syrian 
(Syriacus). Externally, the hyrax is somewhat of 
the size, form, and brownish colour of a rabbit, 
and, though it has short round ears, sufficiently 
like for inexact observers to mistake the one for 
the other. 



The hyrax is of clumsier structure than the 
rabbit, without tail, having long bristly hairs scat¬ 
tered through the general fur; the feet are naked 
below, and all the nails are flat and rounded, save 
those on each inner toe of the hind feet, which are 
long and awl-shaped ; therefore the species cannot 
dig, and is by nature intended to reside, not, like 
rabbits, in burrows, but in the clefts of rocks. 
This character is correctly applied to the Shaphan 
by David. 

Their timid gregarious habits, and the tender¬ 
ness of their paws, make them truly 4 the wise and 
feeble folk’ of Solomon; for the genus lives in 
colonies in the crevices of stony places in Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Eastern Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
even at the Cape of Good Hope, where one or 
two additional species exist. In every locality 
they are quiet gentle creatures, loving to bask in 
the sun, never stirring far from their retreats, 
moving with caution, and shrinking from the sha¬ 
dow of a passing bird ; for they are often the prey 
of eagles and hawks. Their habits are strictly 
diurnal, and they feed 011 vegetables and seeds. — 
C. PI. S. , 
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SHAPHAN, the scribe or secretary of king 
Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 3, 12; Jer. xxxvi. 10; comp. 
Ezra viii. 11). Contemporary with him was a 
state officer named Ahikam, constantly mentioned 
as ‘the son of Shaphan’ (2 Kings xxii. 12; xxv. 
22; Jer. xxvi. 24; xxxix. 14; and perhaps xxix. 
3); but whether this Shaphan, the father of 
Ahikam, was the same with Shaphan the scribe, 
remains a matter of some uncertainty. Shaphan 
the scribe appears to have had the charge of re¬ 
ceiving and paying out money for the king (2 Kings 
xxii. 4; 2 Chron. xxiv. 9 ; comp. 2 Kings xii. 10). 
Ewakl calls him finance-minister (Gesch . iii. 697). 

SHARAB (int?). This word properly means 

‘heat of the sun,’ as in Is. xlix. 10. Hence it is 
used to designate a phenomenon which is frequent 
in Arabia and Egypt, and may be occasionally 
seen in the southern parts of Europe; called by 
the Arabs Serab, and by the French le Mirage , by 
which name it is also commonly known in English. 
Descriptions of this illusion are often given by 
travellers. It consists in the presentation to the 
view of a lake or sea in the midst of a plain where 
none in reality exists. It is produced by the re¬ 
fraction of the rays of light, during the exhalation 
of vapours, by the excessive heat of the sun ; and 
it frequently exhibits, along with the undulating 
appearance of water, the shadows of objects within 
or around the plain, both in a natural and in an 
inverted position. The deception is most com¬ 
plete, and to the weary traveller who is attracted 
by it in the highest degree mortifying, since, in¬ 
stead of refreshing water, he finds himself in the 
midst of nothing but glowing sand. It is often 
used proverbially, or for the sake of comparison, 
by the Arabs, as in the Koran (Sur. xxiv. 39) : 

‘ But as for those who believe not, their works are 
like the Serab of the plain : the thirsty imagines it 
to be water, but when he reaches it he finds it is 
nothing.’ The same figure occurs in Is. xxxv. 7 : 

‘ The sharab shall become a lake’— i. e. the illusive 
appearance of a lake in the desert shall become a 
real lake of refreshing waters. (See Gesenius and 
Henderson on Isaiah, and comp, the descriptions 
and explanations in Kitto’s Physical History of 
Palestine, , pp. 147, 150, 151.)—J. K. 

SHAREZER p^NT^‘, Persic, prince of fire; 

Sept. Sapacrap), a son of Sennacherib, one of those 
who slew his father (2 Kings xix. 37; Is. xxxvii. 
38). Another person of this name occurs in Zech. 
vii. 2.—J. K. 

S PI ARON (fn$n, with the art. ‘ the plain 

hapibv ; in Is. lxv. 10, dpvfibs ; and in Cant. ii. 1, 
ireblov ; Saron ), a plain of Palestine extending 
along the sea-coast from the southern base of 
Carmel to Joppa. It was celebrated for its pas¬ 
tures, and upon it Shitrai the Sharonite fed the 
herds of king David (1 Chron. xxvii. 29). Isaiah, 
when predicting the returning prosperity of Israel, 
says, ‘ Sharon shall be a fold for flocks’ (lxv. 10). 
The language is very expressive. The best pas¬ 
tures of the land were on this plain. So long as 
the curse rested on the country they were deserted ; 
but the very first evidence of returning blessings 
would be the return of the flocks to these pastures. 
Sharon was celebrated for its beauty as well as its 
richness (Is. xxxv. 2) ; and for its flowers as well 
as its pastures (Cant. ii. 1) ; and among the most 


graphic predictions of divine vengeance upon a 
sin-stained country was the declaration, ‘Sharon 
is like a wilderness’ (Is. xxxiii. 9). 

Sharon is once mentioned in the N. T. under 
its Greek form Saron. When Peter cured yEneas 
at Lydda, Luke says, ‘all that dwelt at Lydda 
and Saron saw him, and turned unto the Lord’ 
(Acts ix. 35). Reference may be made to a village 
in the plain, or more probably to the plain itself, 
as Lydda stood on its southern border. 

Eusebius and Jerome mention two Sharons, the 
one between Tabor and Tiberias, and the other 
extending from Csesarea on the sea-coast to Joppa 
{Onomast. s. v. Saron). The latter is doubtless 
the place referred to by the sacred writers (cf. 
Jerome, ad Is. lxv. 10 and xxxiii. 9). Even 
now, though almost deserted, Sharon furnishes 
some of the richest pasture-lands in Palestine. It 
is abundantly watered by large fountains and 
streams descending from Carmel on the north, and 
the mountains of Samaria on the east. The writer 
has traversed it in several directions, and he was 
always struck with the luxuriance of its grass and 
the beauty of its flowers (see Handbook , pp. 380, 
seq.; Porter, Giant Cities , pp. 223, seq.) 

In Is. lxv. 10 the Septuagint renders Sharon, 
dpvp.6s, which signifies ‘a wooded region:’ and 
this word appears to have been applied by Greek 
writers as a proper name to the plain (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 13. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 13. 2 ; Strabo, 
xvi. p. 758; Reland, pp. 188, seq.) It was ap¬ 
propriate, for not only do the oak forests of Carmel 
stretch down into Sharon, but it is interspersed, 
especially on the north and east, with groves and 
extensive copses. 

The scenery and physical features of the plain 
have already been described under the article 
Palestine. 

Some have supposed that Lasharon , mentioned 
in Josh. xii. 18, is identical with Sharon. This, 
however, is very improbable. The point is ex¬ 
amined in the article Lasharon. 

2. A region situated on the east side of the Jor¬ 
dan, mentioned in connection with Gilead and 
Bashan. The exact position is not defined, and the 
name only occurs in 1 Chron. v. 16. It seems 
probable that some plain is meant; and as it was 
possessed by the Gadites, it may be that plain or 
plateau which extends eastward from Rabbath- 
Ammon and Gerasa towards Bozrah.—J. L. P. 

SPIARUPIEN (Jim^; Sept, oi aypol abruv 
reading probably jlTHC^), a city mentioned among 

those allotted to Judah in the country of Simeon 
(Josh. xix. 6). In ch. xv. 32 we find Shilchim in 
place of this; and in 1 Chron. iv. 31 Shaaraim. 
These are probably different names of the same 
place. Knobel suggests Tell Sheriah, at the head 
of the Wady Sheriah , as probably identical with 
Sharulien (Exeget. Ildb. in loc.)—W. L. A. 
SHAVE. [Beard; Hair; Mourning.] 

SHAVEPI (ITI^; Sept. 2 aj 3 i/), a valley on the 

north of Jerusalem, called also the King’s Dale 
(Gen. xiv. 17; comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18). 

SHAVEH-KIRJATHAIM (DWJ? j Sept. 

kv 2avfj rrj ttCKcl ; Gen. xiv. 5), a plain near the 
city of ICirjathaim, beyond Jordan, which eventu¬ 
ally belonged to Reuben (Num. xxxii. 37; Josh, 
xiii. 19). 
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SHEA LTIEL (ta'J-lW, asked of God; Sept 
~a\ a.Qir)\). [Salathiel.] 

SHEAR-JASHUB “IKS?, the remnant 

shall return ; Sept. 6 KaraXeupdels ’Icktou/3), son of 
the prophet Isaiah, who accompanied his father 
when he proceeded to deliver to king Ahaz the 
celebrated prophecy contained in Is. vii. (see ver. 
3). As the sons of Isaiah sometimes stood for 
signs in Israel (Is. viii. 18), and the name of Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz was given to one of them by way 
of prophetic intimation, it has been conjectured 
that the somewhat remarkable name of Shear- 
jashub intimated that the people who had then re¬ 
tired within the walls of Jerusalem should return 
in peace to their fields and villages. But we can¬ 
not build on this, as it is not distinctly stated that 
the name of Shear-jashub was chosen, like that of 
his brother, with any prophetic intention.— J. K. 

SHEBA, SEBA, SAB/EANS. As much con¬ 
fusion has been introduced by the variety of mean¬ 
ings which the name Sabaans has been made to 
bear, it may be proper to specify in this place their 
distinctive derivations and use. In our A. V. of 
Scripture the term seems to be applied to three 
different tribes :—1. To the Sebaiim (D'KIlp, with 

a samech), the descendants of Seba or Saba, son 
of Cush, who ultimately settled in Ethiopia (see 
the article Seba). 2. To the Shebaiim 

with a shin ), the descendants of Sheba, son of 
Joktan, the Sabcei of the Greeks and Romans, who 
settled in Arabia Felix. They are the ‘ Sabaeans ’ 
of Joel iii. 8, to whom the Jews were to sell the 
captives of Tyre. The unpublished Arabic version, 
quoted by Pococke, has ‘the people of Yemen.’ 
Hence they are called ‘a people afar off,’ the very 
designation given in Jer. vi. 20 to Sheba, as the 
country of frankincense and the rich aromatic reed, 
and also by our Lord in Matt. xii. 42, who says, 
the queen of Sheba, or ‘the south,’ came, iic tuv 
Trepdrujv rrjs 777s, ‘from the earth’s extremes.’ 3. 
To another tribe of Shebans (NIK^, also with a 

shin), a horde of Bedawee marauders in the days 
of Job (ch. i. 15); for whether we place the land 
of Uz in Idumaea or in Ausitis, it is by no means 
likely that the Arabs of the south would extend 
their excursions so very far. We must, therefore, 
look for this tribe in Desert Arabia; and it is 
singular enough, that besides the Seba of Cush, 
and the Shaba of Joktan, there is another Sheba, 
son of Jokshan, and grandson of Abraham by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 33) ; and his posterity appear 
to have been ‘ men of the wilderness,’ as were their 
kinsmen of Midian, Ephah, and Dedan. To 
them, however, the above-cited passage in the 
prophecy of Joel could not apply, because in re¬ 
spect neither to the lands of Judah nor of Uz could 
they be correctly described as a people ‘ afar off. ’ 
As for the Sabaim of Ezek. xxiii. 42 (which our 
version also renders by ‘Sabaeans’), while the 
Keri has D'fcOD, the ICethib has /. e. 

‘drunkards,’ which better suits the context. 

Yet, as if to increase the confusion in the use of 
this name of ‘ Sabaeans,’ it has also been applied— 
4. To the ancient star-worshippers of Western 
Asia, though they ought properly to be styled 
Tsabians , and their religion not Sabaism but Tsa- 
baism , the name being most probably derived from 


the object of their adoration, the host, i. e. 

of heaven (see an excursus by Gesenius in his 
translation of Isaiah, On the Astral Worship of 
the Chaldceans). 5. The name of Sabaeans, or Sa- 
bians, has also been given to a modern sect in the 
East, the Mandaites , or, as they are commonly but 
incorrectly called, the ‘Christians’ of St. John; 
for they deny the Messiahship of Christ, and pay 
superior honour to John the Baptist. They are 
mentioned in the Koran under the name of Sabi - 
onna , and it is probable that the Arabs confounded 
them with the ancient Tsabians above mentioned. 
Norberg, however, says that they themselves derive 
their own name from that which they gave to the 
baptist, which is Abo Sabo Zakrio; from Abo, 
‘father;’ Sabo, ‘to grow old together;’ and Za¬ 
krio, ex. gr. Zecharia. ‘ The reason they assign for 
calling him Sabo is because his father, in his old 
age, had this son by his wife Aneschbat (Elizabeth), 
she being also in her old age (see Norberg’s Codex 
Nasarceus , Liber Adami Apellatus , and Silvestre 
de Sacy, in the Journal des Savans for 1819). 

Seba (N 3 D) was the eldest son of Cush (Gen. 

x. 7 ; i Chron. i. 9), and gave name to the country 
of Seba or Saba, and to one of the tribes called 
Sabaeans, not, however, the Shebaiim (with a shin), 
but the Sebaibn (with a samech). There seems no 
reason to doubt that their ultimate settlement was 
in that region of Africa which was known to the 
Hebrews as the land of Cush, and to the Greeks 
and Romans as Ethiopia; and the Scriptural notices 
respecting them and their country have been already 
anticipated in the articles Cush and Ethiopia. 
If the kingdom of Seba was the far-famed Meroe, 
and the kingdom of Sheba the no less famous 
Yemen, then it is with peculiar propriety that the 
king of African Seba in the west, and the king of 
Asiatic Sheba in the east, are represented by the 
Psalmist (Ps. lxxii. 10) as bearing their united 
homage to the ‘great king of Judah.’ The com¬ 
merce and wealth of these Sabaeans of Ethiopia, as 
also their gigantic stature, are alluded to by the 
prophet Isaiah (ch. xliii. 3; xlv. 14), and his 
testimony is confirmed by the profane writers of 
antiquity. The passages quoted, however, are the 
only places in Scripture where the Sabaeans of 
Africa are expressly mentioned ; for the Sabaeans 
of Job i. 15 were a tribe of Bedowees, or ‘men of 
the desert,’ descended from Sheba, grandson of 
Keturah ; and the Sabaeans of Joel iii. 8 were the 
posterity of another Sheba, son of Joktan, in Arabia 
Felix. There was, indeed, another Sheba, the son 
of Raagmah and the grandson of Cush, and con¬ 
sequently the nephew of the Seba who is the sub¬ 
ject of the present article, but his posterity appear 
to have mingled with those of his uncle. As for 
the ‘ Sabaeans ’ mentioned in our version at Ezek. 
xxiii. 42, although the Keri reading be 

• T T 

Sabaim, the ICethib has Sobeim , * drunk¬ 

ards,’ which gives a better sense; besides that 
elsewhere the African Sabaeans are not styled 
Sabaiim but Sebaiim, and the Arab Sabaeans, She¬ 
baiim.—N. M. 

SHEBAH, prop. Shibe’ah (njn$; Sept. 

dpKos ), the well dug by Isaac’s servants, and which 
gave its name to Beersheba (Gen. xxvi. 33) [Beer- 
sheba]. 
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SHEBARIM (Dnatgfrl, with the def. art.), a 

place to which the men of Ai chased the Israelites 
(Josh. vii. 5). The LXX. Targ. and Syr. treat 
the word as part of the verb "OS^, to break , and 
translate accordingly ‘until they had broken or 
destroyed them.’ But this is inadmissible ; partly 
because the word cannot be so construed, partly 
because the history shows that only a very few of 
the Israelites were slain on this occasion. The 
use of the def. art. The Shebarim , favours the 
opinion that the word is a proper name ; but 
whether it denotes stone quarries (as Keil suggests), 
or rough broken ground\ as others propose, cannot 
be determined.—W. L. A. 

SHEBAT ( 133 ^; Sept. 2 a/ 3 dr), the eleventh 

month of the Hebrew year, from the new moon 
of February to the new moon of March. The 
name only occurs once in Scripture (Zech. i. 7), 
and is the same which is given in the Arabic and 
Syriac languages to the same month. 

SHEBNA (fcOpty, a youth; Sept, hofxvtis), the 

prefect of the palace to king Hezekiah (Is. xxii. 

15); afterwards promoted to be scribe or secretary 
to the same monarch, when his former office was 
given to Eliakim (Is. xxii. 15 ; xxxvi. 3 ; 2 Kings 
xviii. 26, 27 ; xix. 2). 

SHEBO (i^*; Sept. d%a ttjs ; Vulg. achates ), 

a precious or rather ornamental stone, which was 
one of those in the pectoral of the high-priest 
(Exod. xxviii. 19; xxxix. 12). It seems not to 
have been questioned that some stone of the agate 
kind is intended. This stone is popularly known 
in this country under the name of Scotch pebble. 
Theophrastus describes the agate as ‘ an elegant 
stone, which took its name from the river Achates 
(now the Drillo in the Val di Noto) in Sicily, and 
was sold at a great price’ (/caXds koX \l6os Kal 6 
’Axdr77S 6 avb rov ’A%drou Trorafiov rod iv 2c/ceX£$ 
Kal 7rwXeiTcu rLfuos , 58). This, no doubt, means 
that the stone was first found by the Greeks in the 
Achates. But it must have been known long before 
in the East; and, in fact, there are few countries 
in which agates of some quality or other are not 
produced. The finest are those of India ; they are 
plentiful, and sometimes fine, in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany; but those found in this country are 
seldom good. 

We have no evidence that agates were found in 
Palestine. Those used in the desert were doubt¬ 
less brought from Egypt. Pliny says that those 
found in the neighbourhood of Thebes were usually 
red, veined with white. Agate is one of the numer¬ 
ous modifications of form under which silica pre¬ 
sents itself, almost in a state of purity, forming 98 
per cent of the entire mineral. The silicious par¬ 
ticles are not so arranged as to produce the trans¬ 
parency of rock crystal, but a semi-pellucid, some¬ 
times almost opaque substance, with a resinous or 
waxy fracture; and the various shades of colour 
arise from minute quantities of iron. The same 
stone sometimes contains parts of different degrees 
of translucency, and of various shades of colour; 
and the endless combinations of these produce the 
beautiful and singular internal forms, from which, 
together with the high polish they are capable of 
receiving, agates acquire their value as precious 
stones. Agates are usually found in detached 
VOL. III. * 


rounded nodules in that variety of the trap rocks 
called amygdaloid or mandelstein, and occasion¬ 
ally in other rocks. Some of the most marvellous 
specimens on record were probably merely fancied, 
and possibly some were the work of art, as it is 
known that agates may be artificially stained. From 
Pliny we learn that in his time agates were less 
valued than they had been in more ancient times 
{Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 10). The varieties of the agate 
are numerous, and are now, as in the time of Pliny, 
arranged according to the colour of their ground. 
The Scripture text shows the early use of this gtone 
for engraving; and several antique agates, engraved 
with exquisite beauty, are still preserved in the 
cabinets of the curious.—J. K. 

SHECHEM (D3^; Sept. also rd 

ZiKLfjia), a town of central Palestine, in Samaria, 
among the mountains of Ephraim (Josh. xx. 7 ; 
1 Kings xii. 25), in the narrow valley between the 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim (comp. Judg. ix. 7 ; 
Joseph. Aniiq. iv. 8. 44), and consequently within 
the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 20). It is in N. 
lat. 32 0 17', E. long. 35 0 20', being thirty-four 
miles north of Jerusalem and seven miles south of 
Samaria. It was a very ancient place, and appears 
to have arisen as a town in the interval between the 
arrival of^ Abraham in Palestine and the return of 
Jacob from Padam-aram, for it is mentioned only as 
a place, described by reference to the oaks in the 
neighbourhood, when Abraham came there on first 
entering the land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 6). But 
in the history of Jacob it repeatedly occurs as a 
town having walls and gates : it could not, how¬ 
ever, have been very large or important, if we may 
judge from the consequence which the inhabitants 
attached to an alliance with Jacob, and from the 
facility with which the sons of the Patriarch were 
able to surprise and destroy them (Gen. xxxiii. iS, 
19 ; xxxiv. 1, 2, 20, 24, 26). After the conquest of 
the country, Shechem was made a city of refuge 
(Josh. xx. 7), and one of the Levitical towns 
(Josh. xxi. 21), and during the lifetime of Joshua 
it was a centre of union to the tribes (Josh. xxiv. 1, 
25), probably because it was the nearest con¬ 
siderable town to the residence of that chief in 
Timnath-serah. In the time of the judges, She¬ 
chem became the capital of the kingdom set up by 
Abimelech (Judg. ix. 1, seq.), but was at length 
conquered and destroyed by him (Judg. ix. 34). 
It must, however, have been ere long rebuilt, for 
it had again become of so much importance by the 
time of Rehoboam’s accession, that he there gave 
the meeting to the delegates of the tribes, which 
ended in the separation of the kingdom (1 Kings 
xii. 10). It was Shechem which the first monarch 
of the new kingdom made the capital of his do¬ 
minions (1 Kings xii. 25 ; comp. xiv. 17), although 
later in his reign the pleasantness of Tirzah induced 
him to build a palace there, and to make it the 
summer residence of his court; which gave it such 
importance, that it at length came to be regarded 
as the capital of the kingdom, till Samaria even¬ 
tually deprived it of that honour (1 Kings xiv. 7 ; 
xvi. 24; see Israel). Shechem, however, still 
throve. It subsisted during the exile (Jer. xii. 5), 
and continued for many ages the chief seat of 
the Samaritans and of their worship, their sole 
temple being upon the mountain (Gerizim), at 
whose foot the city stood (Joseph. Antiq. xi. 8. 6; 
comp. John iv. 20 ; and see also the articles Ebal 
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?nd Gerizim ; Samaritans). The city was taken, 
and the temple destroyed, by John Hyrcanus, B.c. 
129 (Joseph. Antiq . xiii. 9. 1; De Bell. Jud. i. 2. 6). 
In the N. T. it occurs under the name of Sychar 
( 2 vxdp ; John iv. 5), which seems to have been 
a sort of nickname (perhaps from “)p£y, sheker , 

‘ falsehood,’ spoken of idols in Iiab. ii. 18 ; or 
from shikkor , ‘drunkard,’ in allusion to Is. 

xxviii. 1, 7)—such as the Jews were fond of im¬ 
posing upon places they disliked; and nothing 
could exceed the enmity which existed between 
them and the Samaritans, who possessed Shechem. 
Stephen, however, in his historical retrospect, still 
uses the proper and ancient name (Acts vii. 16). 
Not long after the times of the N. T. the place re¬ 
ceived the name of Neapolis, which it still retains 
in the Arabic form of Nablus, being one of the 
very few names imposed by the Romans in Pales¬ 
tine which have survived to the present day. It 
had probably suffered much, if it was not com¬ 
pletely destroyed, in the war with the Romans, 
and would seem to have been restored or rebuilt 
by Vespasian, and then to have taken this new 
name; for the coins of the city, of which there are 
many, all bear the inscription, Flavia Neapolis— 
the former epithet no doubt derived from Flavius 
Vespasian (Eckhel, Doctr. Num . iii. 433 ; Mion- 
net, Med. Antiq. v. 499). The name occurs first 
in Josephus [De Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 1), and then in 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 14), Ptolemy (Geog. v. 16). 
There had already been converts to the Christian 
faith at this place under our Saviour, and it is 
probable that a church had been gathered here by 
the apostles (John iv. 30-42 ; Acts viii. 25 ; ix. 31 ; 
xv. 3 )* Justin Martyr was a native of Neapolis 
(Apolog. ii. 41). The name of Germanus, bishop 
of Neapolis, occurs in A.D. 314; and other bishops 
continue to be mentioned down to A.D. 536, when 
the bishop John signed his name at the synod of 
Jerusalem (Reland, Palccst. p. 1009). When the 
Moslems invaded Palestine, Neapolis and other 
small towns in the neighbourhood were subdued 
while the siege of Jerusalem was going on (Abul- 
feda, Annal. i. 229). After the taking of Jeru¬ 
salem by the Crusaders, Neapolis and other towns 
in the mountains of Samaria tendered their sub¬ 
mission, and Tancred took possession of them 
without resistance (Will. Tyr. ix. 20). Neapolis 
was laid waste by the Saracens in A.D. 1113 ; but 
a few years after (a.d. 1120) a council was held 
here by king Baldwin II., to consult upon the 
state of the country (Fulcher, p. 424; Will. Tyr. 
xii. j 3). Neapolis was not made a Latin bishopric, 
but belonged probably to that of Samaria, and the 
property of it was assigned to the abbot and canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre (Jac. de Vitriacus, ch. lviii.) 
After some disasters in the unquiet times which 
ensued, and after some circumstances which show 
its remaining importance, the place was finally 
taken from the Christians in A.D. 1242, by Abu 
Ali, the colleague of Sultan Bibars, and has re¬ 
mained in Moslem hands ever since. 

There is no reason to question that the present 
town occupies the site of the ancient Shechem, 
although its dimensions are probably more con¬ 
tracted. The fertility and beauty of the deep and 
narrow valley in which the town stands, especially 
in its immediate neighbourhood, have been much 
admired by travellers, as far exceeding what they 
had seen in any other part of Palestine. This 
valley is not more than 500 yards wide at the town, • 


which stands directly upon its watershed, the 
streams on the eastern part flowing off, east into 
the plain, and so towards the Jordan, while the 
fountains on the western side send off a pretty 
brook down the valley N.W. towards the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The town itself is long and narrow, ex¬ 
tending along the N. E. base of Mount Gerizim, 
and partly resting upon its declivity. The streets 
are narrow; the houses high, and in general well 
built, all of stone, with domes upon the roofs as at 
Jerusalem. The bazaars are good and well sup¬ 
plied. There are no ruins which can be called 
ancient in this country, but there are remains of a 
church of fine Byzantine architecture, and a hand¬ 
some arched gateway, both apparently of the time 
of the first Crusades. These occur in the main 
street, through the whole length of which a stream 
of clear water rushes down—a rare circumstance in 
the East. The population of the place is rated 
by Dr. Olin at 8000 or 10,000, of whom 500 
or 600 are Christians of the Greek communion, 
and the rest Moslems, with the exception of about 
130 Samaritans, and- one-tliird that number of 
Jews. The inhabitants bear the character of being 
an unusually valiant as well as a turbulent race, 
and some years since maintained a desperate 
struggle against the Egyptian government in some 
bloody rebellions (Robinson, Palestine , ii. 94-136 ; 
Olin, Travels , ii. 339-365 ; Narrative of the Scottish 
Deputation, pp. 208-218; Schubert, Morgenland, iii. 
136-154; Winer, Real-wort. s.v.; Lord Nugent, 
Lands Classical and Sacred, ii. 172-180).—J. K. 

[Near to Nablus are two famous spots which 
tradition signalises as the well of Jacob and Joseph’s 
tomb. The former lies about a mile and a half to 
the west of the city; it is in the middle of the 
ruins of a church by which it was formerly sur¬ 
rounded. The opening over the well is an orifice 
in a dome or arch, less than two feet in diameter. 
The well is very deep, not less than 75 feet (Wilson, 
Lands of the Bible , ii. 56). The latter is about a 
quarter of a mile north of the well, and is a tomb 
of the ordinary kind, enclosed in a square of high 
white-washed walls. In the vjp. 11 s are two slabs 
with Hebrew inscriptions (Wilson, ii. 61). There 
seems no reason to doubt the accuracy of these 
traditional identifications, especially the former. 
It is one in which Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and 
Mohammedans agree, and which everything con¬ 
nected with the well itself favours. We may 
therefore, with all confidence, regard this as the 
memorable spot beside which the Saviour sat and 
conversed with the woman of Samaria.] 

SHECHEM, son of Hamor, prince of the 
country or district of Shechem, in which Jacob 
formed his camp on his return from Mesopotamia. 
This young man having seen Jacob’s daughter 
Dinah, was smitten with her beauty, and deflowered 
her. This wrong was terribly and cruelly avenged 
by the damsel’s uterine brothers, Simeon and Levi, 
as described in the article Dinah (Gen. xxxv.) It 
seems likely that the town of Shechem, even if 
of recent origin, must have existed before the birth 
of a man so young as Hamor’s son appears to have 
been; and we may therefore suppose it a name 
preserved in the family, and which both the town 
and the princes inherited. Shechem’s name is 
always connected with that of his father Hamor 
(Gen. xxxiii. 19 ; xxxiv. ; Acts vii. 16).—J. K. 

SHECHINAH. [Shekinah.] 
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SHEEP (nfc>, with the varying forms jitfV, 
and HJV, the latter generally used as a collective 
term, including goats; Arab, zain ; a lamb 

under a year old ; ayil, the adult ram, but origi¬ 
nally applied also to the males of other ruminants, 
such as deer, etc. ; hrp racket , a female or ewe sheep 

—all referable to Hebrew roots with apposite mean¬ 
ings, deserving the more confidence since the earliest 
patriarchs of the nation, being themselves shepherds 
and graziers, had never at any time received this 
portion of their domesticated cattle from foreign 
nations, and therefore had indigenous names for 
them). Domestic sheep, although commonly re¬ 
garded as the progeny of one particular wild species, 
are probably an instance, among many similar, 
where the wisdom of Providence has provided sub¬ 
sistence for man in different regions, by bestowing 
the domesticating and submissive instincts upon 
the different species of animals which the human 



family might find in their wanderings; for it is 
certain that even the American argali can be ren¬ 
dered tractable, and that the Corsican musmoii will 
breed with the common sheep. The normal ani¬ 
mal, from which all or the greater part of the 
western domestic races are assumed to be de¬ 
scended, is still found wild in the high mountain 
regions of Persia, and is readily distinguished from 
two other wild species bordering on the same 
region. What breeds the earliest shepherd tribes 
reared in and about Palestine can now be only in¬ 
ferred from negative characters ; yet they are suffi¬ 
cient to show that they were the same, or nearly 
so, as the common homed variety of Egypt and 
continental Europe : in general white, and occa¬ 
sionally black, although there was on the upper 
Nile a speckled race ; and so early as the time of 
Aristotle the Arabians possessed a rufous breed, 
another with a very long tail, and above all a 
broad-tailed sheep, which at present is commonly 
denominated the Syrian. These three varieties are 
said to be of African origin, the red hairy, in par¬ 
ticular, having all the characteristics to mark its 
descent from the wild Ovis Tragelaphus or Barbatus 

or Kebsch of the Arabian and Egyptian 

mountains [Rams’ Skins Red]. Flocks of the 
ancient breed, derived from the Bedouins, are now 
extant in Syria, with little or no change in external 
characters, chiefly the broad-tailed and the com¬ 
mon horned white, often with black and white 
about the face and feet, the tail somewhat thicker 
and longer than the European. The others are 
chiefly valued for the fat of their broad tails, which 
taste not unlike marrow ; for the flesh of neither 


race is remarkably delicate, nor are the fleeces of 
superior quality. Sheep in the various conditions 
of existence wherein they would occur among a 
pastoral and agricultural people are noticed in 
numerous places of the Bible, and furnish many 
beautiful allegorical images, where purity, inno¬ 
cence, mildness, and submission are portrayed— 
the Saviour himself being denominated ‘ the Lamb 
of God,’ in twofold allusion to his patient meek¬ 



ness and to his being the true paschal lamb, 

* slain from the foundation of the world ’ (Rev. xiii. 
8). Besides the words above noticed, the term 
ntD^pj occurring only Gen. xxxiii. 19; Job xlii. 

11, has been by some rendered sheep or lambs. 
[ICesitah. ] 

SHEEP-GATE, The (jfc&rn W; Sept, ij Trt\ v 

7} TTpopaTiKlj), one of the ancient gates of Jerusalem, 
the position of which is uncertain (Neh. iii. 1, 32 ; 
Robinson, B. R. i. 472). If it be this which is re¬ 
ferred to in John v. 3 (where the A. V. has sheep- 
market^ but without any authority, the probable 
supplement to 7 rpoparucrj being Tru\y) it was pro¬ 
bably near the temple (Lightfoot, Hannonia 
Evangg. p. iii. ; Opp. i. 532).—W. L. A. 

SHEEP-MARKET. [Sheep-Gate.] 
SHEKEL. [Weights and Measures.] 

SHEKEL. Besides being a weight, the shekel 
was, before the Exile, established as uncoined 
money. In silver shekels were paid the contribu¬ 
tions to the Temple (Exod. xxx. 13), the fines for 
offences (Exod. xxi. xxii.; Deut. xxii. 19, 29 ; Lev. 
v. 15), taxes exacted by kings or governors (2 Kings 
xv. 20; Neh. v. 15), purchasable articles (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 24 ; 2 Kings vii. 1), etc. In some cases large 
sums were weighed together (Gen. xxiii. 16 ; Jer. 
xxxii. 9), though it is certain that there were pieces 
of different denominations—both half and quarter 
shekels (Exod. xxx. 13, 15 ; 1 Sam. ix. 8, 9). 
[Money. ] In many instances relating to purchases, 
a word is omitted in the Hebrew, and the ren¬ 
dering is always £ a thousand,’ or the like, ‘of 
silver.’ The term ‘pieces’ has been supplied in 
the A. V., but there is not much doubt that 
‘shekels’ is the word understood in all cases. 
[Piece of Silver.] 

Of the extant silver and copper shekels of the 
time of Simon Maccabteus a list has already been 
given in a previous article. [Money.] It may, 
however, be observed that, notwithstanding the 
authority of the principal numismatists of Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and England, M. de Saulcy has re¬ 
cently objected to the attribution of these silver and 
copper shekels and their divisions to Simon Macca- 
bseus, preferring still to adhere to his former opinion 
that they were struck by Jaddua the higli-priest, 
at the time of Alexander the Great {Rev. Num. 
Franc. 1864, p. 373). That they were struck at 
this period is impossible for many reasons, and 
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principally on account of their weight, as Alex¬ 
ander would never have allowed any other weight 
but the Attic to have been used by the Jews, 
whereas these shekels belong to the Phoenician or 
'ZEginetan talent. [Weights.] For further infor¬ 
mation on this question, consult the remarks of the 
Abbe Cavedoni [Le Princ . Quest, riguardanti la 
Num. Giud. definitiv. decise, Modena 1864) and F. 
W. Madden {Num. Chron. N. S. vol. v. p. 191). 

We may now allude to the rendering of the He¬ 
brew ‘shekel’ of the O. T. by didpaxpa in the LXX. 
This has caused a difficulty to many writers; but 
the objections have been already ably treated by 
the late Colonel Leake [Didrachm], who supposes 
that ‘ as the word didpaxfJ-ov is employed by the 
LXX. synonymously with aL kXos for the Hebrew 
word shekel, the shekel and didrachmon were of 
the same weight,’ and ‘from the fact of the half 
shekel of the Pentateuch being translated by the 
LXX. rb Tjfjucrv rod didpdxpov, therefore the Attic 
and not the Graeco-Egyptian didrachm was intended 
by them’ [Didrachm ; Money]. Were this the 
case, the didrachm of the LXX. would be a shekel, 
and the didrachm of the N. T. a half shekel [Sta¬ 
ter]. It is, however, extremely probable that the 
Alexandrian Jews adopted the term ‘didrachm’ as 
the common name of the coin which was equal in 
weight to the shekel— i. e. the so-called tetradrachm 
of the Ptolemaic talent, but really a didrachm—as 
there were few, if any, current Attic didrachms at 
the time of our Lord ; and this is singularly corro¬ 
borated, as Mr. Poole has suggested (art. ‘Money,’ 
Dr. Smith’s Diet, of the Bible), in the account of the 
miracle of the tribute-money, when St. Peter finds 
a stater, which was a silver tetradrachm [Stater] 
in the mouth of the fish, to pay for our Lord and 
himself. The tax of half a shekel was still paid by 
the Jews, when dispersed throughout the world, for 
the use of the Temple (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 9. 1) ; 
and Josephus uses the term bLbpaxyov, whereas he 
should have said rb ij/uLov rod 5 t.dpdxpov. But in all 
probability he employs it as St. Matthew does the 
plural, ra didpax/^a (Matt. xvii. 24), to express the 
tax, and not the payment, or he intends it to repre¬ 
sent two Attic drachms, each such drachm being 
equivalent to a quarter of a Maccabaean shekel (F. 
W. Madden, Hist, of Jewish Coinage, p. 238 ; cf. p. 
234). Thus is explained another curious passage in 
Josephus [Antiq. iii. 8. 2), in which he says, 6 de 
ainXbs, v 6 p.i<Tf.La , E( 3 paiuv (bv, ’Attikcls 5 lx €TCLL dpaxpas 
rlaaepas, thus making the shekel equal to four 
current Attic drachms, and not to the older pieces 
of full weight [Stater]. As ‘thirty shekels of 
silver’ was the price of blood to be paid in the 
case of a servant accidentally killed (Exod. xxi. 32), 
it has been suggested (Smith’s Diet, of Bible, s.v. 

‘ Piece of Silver’) to understand by the ‘ thirty pieces 
of silver ’ for which our Lord was betrayed ‘ thirty 
shekels of silver,’ not current shekels, but the tetra- 
drachms of the Greek cities of Syria and Phoenicia, 
which have the same weight as the shekels of 
Simon Maccabseus. 

In Neh. v. 15 mention is made of forty shekels 
of silver paid to the governors, and probably 
these shekels may have been the silver coin circu¬ 
lating in Persia called criyXos. This coin has gene¬ 
rally been considered a kind of shekel; but as, 
according to Xenophon [Anab. i. 5, 6), it was 
equal to 74 Attic oboli, and an obolus weighed 
11.25 grains (11.25 + 7-5 = 85.375), giving a Persian 
silver coin of 84 grains, it is clear that the olyXos 


can have no connection with the oIkXos (weighing 
220 grains), excepting in name. (Cf. Leake, Num. 
Hell. Europe, p. 21 ; F. W. Madden, Hist. Jew. 
Coin. p. 20.) [Drachm ; note. ] But at this time 
there were coins also current in Persia of the same 
standard as the shekel (Mionnet, Descrip, de Med. 
vol. v. p. 645, Nos. 30-40; Suppl. vol. viii. p. 426, 
Nos. 29-33).—F- W. M. 

SHEKINAH or Shechinah (nj'O&O, a term 

applied by the ancient Jews, especially in the 
Chaldee Targums, to that visible symbol of the 
divine glory which dwelt in the tabernacle and 
temple. The word, though nowhere met with in 
this form in the Scriptures, is a direct derivative 
from the Hebrew root p&? shachan, ‘to dwell,’ 
‘ to dwell in a tent or tabernacle,’ which is of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the sacred writers, and is used 
mainly to imply the tabernacled presence and resi¬ 
dence of the Most Pligh by a visible symbol among 
the chosen people. Though found in several con¬ 
nections where the sense of secular habitation is 
obvious, yet there can be no doubt that the 
dominant idea is that of sanded indwelling, of which 
the following passages afford striking specimens : 
Exod. xxv. 8, ‘ Let them make me a tabernacle 
that I may dwell (TIJ 3 GP) among them.’ Exod. 
xxix. 45, ‘And I will dwell CJTD&’) among the 
children of Israel, and will be their God.’ Num. 
v - 3 j ‘That they defile not their camps, in the 
midst whereof I dwell (TD:)G?).’ Ps. lxviii. 16, 

‘ This is the hill which God delighteth to dweli 
in, yea, the Lord will dwell in it (p^) for ever.’ 
Ps. lxxiv. 2, ‘ Remember — this Mount Zion 

wherein thou hast dwelt (HJIDG?).’ It is more 
especially employed when the Lord is said to 
‘cause his name to dwell,’ implying the stated 
visible manifestation of his presence. Ezra vi. 
12, ‘And the God that had caused his name to 
dwell there (HDG^ pGJ>, literally, hath shekinized 
his name ) 1 (comp. Deut. xii. 11; xiv. 23; xvi. 
6; xxvi. 2). It is emphatically employed in 
speaking of the cloud of the divine glory dwell¬ 
ing upon Mount Sinai: Exod. xxiv. 16, ‘And 
the glory of the Lord abode (pG^* 1 ) upon Mount 
Sinai.’ The term shekinah (ilJ'OG?) is defined 
by Buxtorf [Lex. Palm. voc. pG?) as meaning 
primarily habitation, or inhabitation, but as having 
a dominant reference to the divine glory in its out¬ 
ward visible manifestation. The term is of very 
frequent . occurrence in the Chaldee Targums, 
where it is employed interchangeably with ‘ Glory,’ 
‘Glory of the Lord,’ ‘Angels of the Lord,’ and 
often with ‘Lord’ (Jehovah) itself. The citations 
that follow will more fully disclose the usage in 
this respect: Ps. Ixxii. 2, ‘This Mount Zion wherein 
thou hast dwelt;’ .Targ. ‘wherein thy shekinan 
has dwelt.’ Exod. xxv. 8, ‘Let them make me a 
tabernacle that I may dwell among them;’ Targ. 
‘I will make my shekinah to dwell among them;’ 
Arab. ‘I will make my light (or splendour) to 
dwell among them.’ Haggai i. 8, ‘I will take 
pleasure, and will be glorified, saith the Lord;’ 
Targ. ‘ I will make my shekinah to dwell there in 
glory.’ Ps. lxxxv. 10, ‘ Iiis salvation is nigh them 
that fear him, that glory may dwell in our land ;’ 
thus explained by Aben Ezra, ‘ That the shekinah 
may be established in the land.’ It would be easy 
to multiply these quotations to almost any extent, 
but sufficient has been produced to illustrate the 
usus loquendi, and to show that we have ample 
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authority for employing the term with the utmost 
freedom in reference to the divine theophanies or 
man ifes tat ions. 

From the tenor of these and a multitude of 
similar texts, it is evident that the Most High, 
whose essence no man hath seen, or can see, was 
pleased anciently to manifest himself to the eyes 
of men by an external visible symbol.* As to the 
precise nature of the phenomenon thus exhibited, 
we can only say that it appears to have been a 
concentrated glowing brightness, a preternatural 
splendour, an effulgent something, which was ap¬ 
propriately expressed by the term ‘Glory;’ but 
whether in philosophical strictness it was material 
or immaterial, it is probably impossible to deter¬ 
mine. A luminous object of this description seems 
intrinsically the most appropriate symbol of that 
Being of whom, perhaps, in allusion to this very 
mode of manifestation, it is said, that ‘he is light,’ 
and that ‘ he dwelleth in light unapproachable, and 
full of glory.’ The presence of such a sensible re¬ 
presentation of Jehovah seems to be absolutely 
necessary in order to harmonise what is frequently 
said of ‘ seeing God ’ with the truth of his nature 
as an incorporeal and essentially invisible spirit. 
While we are told in one place that ‘ no man hath 
seen God at any time,’ we are elsewhere informed 
that Moses and Aaron, and the seventy elders, 

‘ saw the God of Israel,’ when called up to the 
summit of the Holy Mount. So also Isaiah says 
of himself (Is. vi. I, 5) that ‘in the year that king 
Uzziah died he saw the Lord sitting upon his 
throne,’ and that, in consequence, he cried out, ‘ I 
am undone; for mine eyes have seen the Lord of 
hosts.’ In these cases it is obvious that the object 
seen was not God in his essence, but some external 
visible symbol, which, because it stood for God, is 
called by his name. 

It seems beyond question that the divine appear¬ 
ance vouchsafed in the earlier ages of the world to 
the patriarchs and prophets, was under the aspect, 
or with the accompaniment of light or fire, or that 
which, conveys to the mind the idea of ‘Glory.’ 
Thus, in Stephen’s account of the call of Abraham 
(Acts vii. 2): ‘ And he said, Men, brethren, and 
fathers, the God of Glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia,’ etc. 
This is a phrase very unwonted in plain narrative 
prose, and doubtless carries with it an allusion to 
the fact of God’s appearing in a glorious manner, 
with a bright and overpowering effulgence, or, in 
other words, by the symbol of the shekinah. So, 
too, when he appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, it was doubtless by the usual symbol; and 
this supernatural light or fire, glowing with a 
lambent and vivid, but innocuous flame, was no 
other than the splendour of the shekinah. To this 
august phenomenon the apostle plainly alludes 
when speaking of the distinguished prerogatives 
of the covenanted race (Rom. ix. 4), ‘ to whom 
pertaineth the adoption, and the glory , and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law,’ etc. 


* Even at the early period of the expulsion of 
our sinning progenitors from Paradise, such a 
manifestation seems to have been made in connec¬ 
tion with the cherubim which the Most High placed 
(Heb. yishkan , shekinised) at the east of the 

garden of Eden, and which, probably, constituted 
that ‘presence of the Lord,’ from which Cain fled 
after the murder of his brother.’ 


But of all these ancient recorded theophanies, 
the most signal and illustrious was undoubtedly 
that which was vouchsafed in the pillar of cloud 
that guided the march of the children of Israel, 
through the wilderness on their way to Canaan. 
A correct view of this subject clothes it at once 
with a sanctity and grandeur which seldom appear 
from the naked letter of the narrative. There can 
be little doubt that the columnar cloud was the 
seat of the shekinah. We have already seen that 
the verb is applied to the abiding of the cloud 

on the summit of the mountain (Exod. xxiv. 16). 
Within the towering aerial mass, we suppose, was 
enfolded the inner effulgent brightness, to which 
the appellation ‘ Glory of the Lord ’ more properly 
belonged, and which was only occasionally dis¬ 
closed. In several instances in which God would 
indicate his anger to his people, it is said that they 
looked to the cloud and beheld the ‘ Glory of the 
Lord’ (Num. xiv. 10; xvi. 19, 42). So when he 
would inspire a trembling awe of his majesty at 
the giving of the Law, it is said, the ‘ Glory of the 
Lord appeared as a devouring fire ’ on the summit 
of the Mount. Nor must the fact be forgotten in 
this connection, that when Nadab and Abihu, the 
two sons of Aaron, offended by strange fire in their 
offerings, a fatal flash from the cloudy pillar instan¬ 
taneously extinguished their lives. The evidence 
would seem then to be conclusive, that this won¬ 
drous pillar-cloud was the seat or throne of the 
shekinah , the visible representative of Jehovah 
dwelling in the midst of his people. 

But it will be proper, in a matter of so much 
importance, to enter somewhat more fully into the 
genius of that mode of diction which obtains in re¬ 
gard to the shekinah ; particularly the usage by 
which the term ‘ Angel ’ is applied to this visible 
phenomenon deserves our investigation. This 
term occurs frequently in the Arabic version of 
those passages which speak of the divine manifes¬ 
tations, especially as made in connection with the 
cloudy pillar. Thus, when we read (Exod. xiii. 
21), ‘That the Lord went before them in a pillar 
of cloud by day, and by night in a pillar of fire ;’ 
the Arabic translation has it, ‘ The angel of the 
Lord went before them.’ This is countenanced by 
the express language of Exod. xiv. 19, * And the 
angel of God , which went before the camp of Israel, 
removed and went behind them ; and the pillar of 
the cloud went from before their face, and stood 
behind them.’ Here it is obvious that the same 
object is set before us under two different forms of 
expression ; the ‘ Pillar of Cloud ’ in the last clause 
being evidently the same as ‘ Angel of God’ in the 
first. In seeking the true solution of this phrase¬ 
ology, it is necessary to bear in mind that ‘ Angel,’ 
in the Scripture idiom, is a term of office , and not 
of nature [Angels]. It is by no means confined 
to any order of rational, intelligent, or personal 
beings, whether celestial or terrestrial. Though 
primarily employed to denote messengers , yet 
nothing is clearer than that it is used in speaking 
of impersonal agents, such as winds, fires, pesti¬ 
lences, remarkable dispensations—anything in fact 
which might serve as a medium to make known 
the divine will, or to illustrate the divine working : 
‘ Pie maketh the winds his angels, and the flaming 
fires his ministers.’ 

From the wide and extensive use of the term 
angel in the language of Holy Writ, we are pre- 
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pared to recognise at once the propriety of its ap¬ 
plication to the theophanies , or special manifesta¬ 
tions of the Deity, of which so much is said in the 
O. T. We perceive that we are furnished from 
this source with a key to all those passages in which 
mention is made of the appearance of the angel of 
the Lord , whether to Abraham, to Isaac, to Jacob, 
to Hagar, to Moses, or any of the ancient worthies. 
So far as the letter is concerned, the intimation 
would seem, in many cases, to be, that a created 
and delegated angel was sent upon various mes¬ 
sages to the patriarchs, and became visible to their 
eyes and audible to their ears. These celestial 
messengers have been supposed occasionally to 
speak in the name, and even in the person, of him 
whose mandates they communicated. Thus, when 
Abraham was about to offer up Isaac we are told 
that the angel of the Lord called to him out of 
heaven, and said (Gen. xxii. 15-18), ‘By myself 
I have sworn, that in blessing I will bless thee, and 
that in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven,’ etc. This might seem at first 
view to be the voice of an angel messenger speak¬ 
ing in the name, and by the authority, of him who 
sent him. But from the usage now developed, we 
understand that it was the visible object that ap¬ 
peared, , which is called the angel. So when it is 
said that ‘the angel of the Lord appeared to Moses 
in the burning bush,’ we see it was the burning 
bush itself that was called the angel, because it was 
the medium of manifestation to Jehovah in making 
this communication to his servant. The language 
which he utters on that occasion is evidently not 
competent to any created being, and must be con¬ 
sidered as proceeding from the shekinah , to which 
no other than the infinite Spirit was present. The 
appropriation, therefore, of this language to the 
majestic pillar of cloud viewed as the shekinah of 
Jehovah, receives a countenance which cannot be 
questioned. We see no room to hesitate in be¬ 
lieving, that when it is said ‘the angel of God went 
before them,’ the meaning is, that the pillar of 
cloud went before them ; or, in other words, that 
the pillar is called ‘ the angel.’ 

In pursuance then of this train of investigation, 
we advance to another phasis of the mystic column 
that marshalled the way of the sojourning hosts 
in their march to Canaan. In Exod. xxiii. 2 it is 
said, ‘ Behold I send an angel before thee to keep 
thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place 
that I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
his voice, provoke him not; for he will not pardon 
your transgressions : for my name is in him.’ The 
first impression, upon the perusal of this, would 
perhaps be, that a created and tutelary angel was 
intended, one whom, whether visible or invisible, 
they used to treat with the greatest reverence as a 
kind of personal representative of Jehovah himself. 
This representative and commissioned character 
would be apt to be recognised in the phrase, ‘ my 
name is in him,’ equivalent, as would be supposed, 
to the declaration, ‘my atithorily is in him.’ But 
then, on the other hand, we have shown that the 
term ‘ angel’ is applied to the cloudy pillar, and as 
we have no intimation of any other angel being 
visibly present with the travelling tribes, the infer¬ 
ence is certainly a fair one, that the angel here men¬ 
tioned is but the designation of that glorious object 
which stood forth to the eye of the congregation as 
having the shekinah essentially connected with it. 

And now, with the light of this peculiar usage to 


guide us, can \ve hesitate in regard to the genuine 
scope of the following passage from Isaiah, which 
we must assuredly recognise as a parallelism (Is. 
Ixiii. 8) ? ‘ For he said, surely they are my people, 
children that will not lie ; so he was their Saviour. 
In all their afflictions he was afflicted, and the angel 
of his presence saved them : in his love and in his 
pity he redeemed them; and he bore them and 
carried them all the days of old.’ The allusion is 
undoubtedly to the same grand symbolical object 
which we are now considering. After what has 
been said we can have no difficulty in understand¬ 
ing why the title ‘ Angel of his presence,’ is applied 
to the cloudy column of the wilderness. It was 
evidently so termed because it was the medium of 
manifestation to the divine presence. The invisible 
Deity, in some mysterious manner, dwelt in it, and 
was associated with it. It was called the ‘ Angel 
of the Divine Presence,’ or more literally face 
0JS), because as the human face is the grand 
medium of expression to the human spirit, so the 
shekinah was the medium of manifestation or ex¬ 
pression to the Divine Spirit. Indeed Moses, on 
one occasion, when apprehensive that the guiding 
glory of his people would be withdrawn on account 
of their transgressions, makes use of this language : 
‘ If thy presence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence. And the Lord said, my presence shall go 
with thee.’ So also in Deut. iv. 37 we find the 
word presence or face used with a personal import : 

‘ And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he 
chose their seed after them, and brought thee out 
in his sight (VJEQ, with, by , or through , his pre¬ 
sence — i.e. the angel of his presence), with his 
mighty power out of Egypt.’ We see not, there¬ 
fore, that anything is hazarded in the position that 
the angel of God’s presence of whom Isaiah speaks 
is essentially the same with the angel of God’s 
pillar of which Moses speaks, and which is in¬ 
vested with personal attributes, because the Israel¬ 
ites were taught to view it in a personal character 
as a visible representative of their covenant God. 

But our conception of the subject is essentially 
incomplete without the exhibition of another aspect 
of the cloudy pillar. This is as the oracle of the 
chosen people. So long as that sublime symbol 
continued as the outward visible token of the 
divine presence, it performed the office of an oracle 
in issuing commands and delivering responses. 

‘ They called upon the Lord,’ says the Psalmist 
(Ps. xcix. 6, 7), ‘ and he answered them. H e spake 
unto them in the cloudy pillar ;’ that is, the cloudy 
pillar was the medium of his communications. 
This is indeed sufficiently express ; but still more 
unequivocal is the language of Exod. xxxiii. 9 : 

‘ And it came to pass, as Moses entered into the 
tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended and stood 
at the door of the tabernacle, and talked with 
Moses.’ It is true indeed that in our established 
version we read that ‘ the Loi'd talked with Moses,’ 
but the words ‘the Lord’ are printed in italics to 
show that there is nothing in the original answering 
to them. We have given a literal translation ; still 
there is no special impropriety in supplying the 
words as above, if it be borne in mind that the 
mystic pillar was regarded as a visible embodiment 
of Jehovah, and, therefore, that in the diction of 
the sacred writer the two terms are equivalent and 
convertible. This is evident from what follows in 
the connection: ‘ And all the people saw the cloudy 
pillar stand at the tabernacle door, and the Lord 
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spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh 
to his friend.’ The ‘ Lord ’ here must unequivo¬ 
cally be applied to the symbol of the Lord, or the 
shekinah, which was the true organ of communica¬ 
tion with the people. It would be easy to carry out 
this line of investigation to still further results ; but 
the considerations which have been offered will 
suffice to indicate the general bearings of this in¬ 
teresting subject. 

See Lowman, On the Shekmah; Taylor’s Let¬ 
ters of Ben Mordecai; Skinner’s Dissertation on 
the Shekinah ; Watt’s Glory of Christ; Upham, 
On the Logos ; Bush’s Notes on Exodus; Tenison, 
On Idolatry ; Fleming’s Christology. —G. B. 

SHELEPH (?£$ ; 2ctX<& ; Alex. 2 a\ 4 <f >; 

Saleph ), the second son of Joktan, and founder of 
one of the minor tribes of eastern Arabia. After 
the genealogical records in Gen. x. 26, and I 
Chron. i. 20, there is no mention of this tribe in 
Scripture. The whole family of the Joktanites, or 
as they are called by Arab writers Beni Kahtan, 
settled in south-eastern Arabia [Joktan ; Arabia]. 

Ptolemy, in enumerating the Arab tribes in the 
interior of Arabia, mentions the Salapence (ZaXcnrr)- 
vol ), which appears to be the gentile form of 
Saleph (Ea\£<p), the Greek representative of the 
Semitic Sheleph (Ptol. vi. 7). Bochart was the 
first to suggest this identity [Opera, i. 99) ; and 
his opinion is fully corroborated by the researches 
of Niebuhr and other Oriental scholars since his 
time. Niebuhr found in the province of Yemen 
an extensive district called Sal fie (or Salafiyeh ), 
which doubtless retains the name cf the primeval 
tribe [Description de VArable, p. 214). The name 
appears to have been given to the region by the 
tribe of Beni Sulafl mentioned by Arab historians 
as forming a subdivision of the Beni Kahtan. 

Forster endeavours to identify the Beni Saleph 
with the Meteyr tribe, whose chief residence is in 
Kasym, in the province of Nejd [Geog. of Arabia, 
i. 109 ; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, p. 233). 
For this, however, there appears to be no sufficient 
evidence.—J. L. P. 

SHELOMITH (ITO’I^), the name of several 

persons male (i Chron. xxiii. 18 ; xxiii. 9 ; xxvi. 
25 ; Ezra viii. 10) and female (Lev. xxiv. 11 ; 
1 Chron. iii. 19). 

SPIEM (Dt^, name; Sept. 2 hf), one of the 

three sons of Noah (Gen. v. 32), from whom 
descended the nations enumerated in Gen. x. 
22, seq., and who was the progenitor of that great 
branch of the Noachic family (called from him 
Shemitic or Semitic) to which the Hebrews belong. 
The name of Shem is placed first wherever the 
sons of Noah are mentioned together : whence he 
would seem to have been the eldest brother. But 
against this conclusion is brought the text Gen. x. 
21, which according to the Authorised, and many 
other versions, has ‘ Shem the brother of Japheth 
the elder ; ’ whence it has been conceived very gene¬ 
rally that Japheth was really the eldest, and that 
Shem is put first by way of excellency, seeing that 
from him the holy line descended. But this con¬ 
clusion is not built upon a critical knowledge of 

the Hebrew, which would show that ^njn, ‘ the 
elder,’ must in this text be referred not to Japheth 
but to Shem, so that it should be read ‘ Shem .... 
the elder brother of J apheth. ’ The current version of 


the text is sanctioned only by the Septuagint among 
the ancient versions, and it is there supposed by 
some to be corrupt. The Samaritan, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Vulgate, adopt the other interpreta¬ 
tion, which indeed is the only one that the analogy 
of the Hebrew language will admit. The whole 
Bible offers no other instance of such a construction 

as that by which /PKin ngy* TIN becomes ‘the 
brother of Japhet the elder,’ which indeed would 
be an awkward phrase in any language. The ob¬ 
ject of the sacred writer is to mark the seniority 
and consequent superiority of Shem. He had 
already told us (Gen. ix. 24) that Ham was, if not 
the youngest, at least a younger son of Noah, and 
he is now careful to acquaint us that Shem, the 
stem of the Hebrews, was older than Japheth (see 
Baumgarten, Theolog. Commentarzum Allen Test.; 
Geddes, Critical Remarks: respecting the posterity 
of Shem, see Nations, Dispersion of).— J. K. 

SPIEMAIAH (rpyD^, whom Jehovah hears; 

Sept. Sa/ialas). I. A prophet of the time of Reho- 
boam who was commissioned to enjoin that 
monarch to forego his design of reducing the ten 
tribes to obedience (1 Kings xii. 22-24). In 1 
Chron. xii. 15, this Shemaiah is stated to have 
written the Chronicles of the reign in which he 
flourished. 

2. A person who, without authority, assumed 
the functions of a prophet among the Israelites in 
exile. He was so much annoyed by the prophecies 
which Jeremiah sent to Babylon, the tendency of 
which was contrary to his own, that he wrote to 
Jerusalem, denouncing the prophet as an impostor, 
and urging the authorities to enforce his silence. 
In return he received new prophecies, announcing 
that he should never behold that close of the 
bondage which he fancied to be at hand, and that 
none of his race should witness the re-establishment 
of the nation (Jer. xxix. 24-32).—J. K. [Many 
others of the same name are mentioned, but none 
requiring special notice]. 

SHEMARIM. [Wine.] 

SHEM’EBER ("ONEt^, lofty flight; Sept. 

2 i//io/ 36 />), king of Zeboim, one of the five ‘ cities 
of the plain’ (Gen. xiv. 2). 

SHEMEN. [Oil.] 

SHEMER lees ; Sept. Ze/mrip), the owner 

of the hill of Samaria, which derived its name 
from him. OiAri bought the hill for two talents of 
silver, and built thereon the city, also called Sa¬ 
maria, which he made the capital of his kingdom 
(1 Kings xvi. 24) [see Samaria]. As the Israelites 
were prevented by the law (Lev. xxv. 23) from 
thus alienating their inheritances, and as his name 
occurs without the usual genealogical marks, it is 
more than probable that Shemer was descended 
from those Canaanites whom the Hebrews had not 
dispossessed of their lands. 

SHEMINITH. [Psalms.] 

SHEMITIC, or rather SEMITIC LAN¬ 
GUAGES,* a term commonly applied to a certain 
number of cognate idioms supposed to have been 

* Having devoted special articles to the dif¬ 
ferent branches of the Shemitic Languages, it is 
our intention here to give only the briefest pos- 
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spoken by the Shemites— i.e. the descendants of 
Shem. Considering, however, that the Canaan- 
ites and the Phoenicians, the Cushites and a num¬ 
ber of Arabic tribes, all derived in the genea¬ 
logical list of Genesis x. from Cham, did speak 
‘ Sh6mitic,’ while Elam and Lud derived from 
Shem did not, as far as our present information 
goes (Ashurhas now the benefit of astrongdoubt):— 
that designation, first advocated by Eichhorn and 
Schlozer, must be pronounced a complete misno¬ 
mer, although it has kept its ground up to this 
moment for sheer want of a precise and accurate 
term. It has supplanted that other one, used from 
the Church Fathers downward, of ‘ Oriental Lan¬ 
guages;’ a denomination perfectly satisfactory to 
the ‘ linguistic consciousness ’ of generations that 
viewed Hebrew as the mother of all languages, and 
whose acquaintance with Eastern idioms was limited 
to this and an imperfect idea of Phoenico-Punic, 
‘Chaldee’—Jewish or Christian — and Arabic. 
But when, towards the end of the last century, 
the gigantic discoveries in the realm of Eastern 
philology suddenly made these idioms shrink into 
the small proportions of a family of dialects con¬ 
fined for a long period to a narrow corner of the 
south-west of Asia; that most comprehensive name 
of Oriental Languages had, notwithstanding single 
protests, to be put aside for ever. Leibnitz’s sug¬ 
gestion of ‘Arabic’ being too narrow for the whole 
stock, ‘ Svro-Arabic,’ formed in analogy to * Indo- 
European,’ was proposed, but that too has not 
been found generally expressive enough, apart from 
the objection of its being apt to be erroneously 
understood in a linguistical rather than in a geo¬ 
graphical sense. Thus, in default of a better name, 
the above will probably be retained for some time 
to come, with the distinct understanding of its 
being a false and merely conventional expression. 

Comparative philology, although, compared with 
what we now understand bv this term, a very em¬ 
bryonic one, exercised itself at an early period, 
and in a vague manner, in these idioms. The re¬ 
semblance between them is indeed so striking at 
first sight—its roots being as nearly identical as 
can be—that it could hardly have been otherwise. 
It is the difference between them rather than the 
similarity that requires a closer scrutiny in order to 
be discovered at all. As it is, they do not vary 
among themselves to the extent even of the dia¬ 
lects in any single group of the Indo-European 
languages. Yet, as we shall further show, the 
idea still entertained by not a few scholars—viz. 
of one of the Shemitic languages standing in the 
relation of maternity to another—must now be 
utterly discarded, and all that can be granted 
to the speculative ‘Science of Language’is the 
possibility of some kind of extinct prototype, out 
of which they might have individually developed. 
Exactly as there is an ‘ Idea ’ (in the Platonic sense) 
of a primaeval mother of all the Indo-European 
tongues floating before the minds of our modern 
investigators. 

Meanwhile, the existence of three distinct ‘ She¬ 
mitic ’ dialects of independent existence, each bear¬ 
ing a clearly-marked individuality of its own in 
historical times, has been established beyond all 

sible resume ; and in taking a general and compre¬ 
hensive view of the questions connected with this 
subject, we presuppose an acquaintance with its 
details. 


doubt; and, as usual, different names and divisions 
have been proposed for them. The most widely 
adopted and the most rational ones are those that 
are taken from the abodes of the different tribes 
who first spoke them. Thus we have : a. The 
northern or north-eastern branch— i.e. that of the 
whole country between the Mediterranean and the 
Tigris, bordered by the Taurus in the north; by 
Phoenicia, the land of Israel, and Arabia, in the 
south ; and embracing Syria, Mesopotamia (with 
its different ‘Arams’), and Babylonia. This is 
called the ‘Aramaic’ branch, b. The idiom spoken 
by the inhabitants of Palestine : ‘ Hebraic.’ And 
c. That of the south or the peninsula of Arabia 
—‘Arabic;’ the idiom confined to this part up 
to the time of Mohammed. Another recent divi¬ 
sion is the so-called historical, framed in accord¬ 
ance with the preponderance of these special 
branches at different periods. By this the Hebraic 
would assume the first place, extending from the 
earliest times of our knowledge of it down to the 
6 th century b. c., when the Aramaic begins to 
take the lead, and the field of Plebrew and Phoe¬ 
nician—the chief representatives of Hebraic—be¬ 
comes more and more restricted. The Aramaic again 
would be followed by the Arabic period, dating 
from the time of Mohammed, when the Islam and 
its conquests spread the language of the Koran, 
not merely over the whole Shemitic territory, but 
over a vast portion of the inhabited globe. But 
this last division is so arbitrary, not to say fal¬ 
lacious—for there is every reason to suppose that 
‘ Aramaic ’ flourished vigorously in its own sphere 
during, if not before the whole Hebraic period, and 
again that ‘Hebraic’ (as Phoenician) kept its ground 
simultaneously with the later ‘ Aramaic ’ period— 
that its own authors had to hedge it in with many 
and variegated restrictions. So that it is, in fact, 
reduced simply to a ‘subjective’ notion or method, 
not further to be considered. But we further pro¬ 
test all the more strongly against it, as it might 
easily lead to the belief that the one idiom gradually 
merged into the other—Hebrew into Aramaic, 
Aramaic into Arabic, much as Latin did into the 
Volgarc —which would be utterly contrary to fact. 
The vulgar Arabic spoken now in Palestine no more 
developed out of Aramaic, than the English spoken 
in Ireland developed out of Celtic or ‘Fenian.’ 

Sinking for a moment the distinctions between 
these different Shemitic idioms, and viewing them 
as one compact Unity, more especially in compari¬ 
son with that other most important family, the Indo- 
European languages, we are struck, as were the 
Church Fathers and the mediaeval grammarians, 
with more signs of primaeval affinity than their 
mere identity of word-roots. And indeed, if this 
had constituted our sole proof and criterion, the 
circle of relationship would have had to be widened 
to an astonishingly large extent. One of the 
chief and indisputable characteristics of Shemitic 
has, since the days of Chajug, been held to be 
their triliteralness. That is, that every word 
consists, in the first instance, merely of three 
consonants, which form, so to say, the soul of 
the idea to be expressed by that word ; while 
the respective special modifications are produced 
by certain vowels or additional letters. Some of 
the latter have, in a few instances, remained sta¬ 
tionary, but even then they are always clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the root, as mere casual acces¬ 
sories. But these very additional and only casually 
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annexed consonants have led investigation to doubt 
that time-hallowed axiom of triliteralness. So 
far, it has been said, from this being a primaeval 
inborn attribute of these idioms, nay, a sign of their 
having been handed down (especially in the He¬ 
braic form) as nearly like their original prototype 
as can be : it is rather a sign of a very advanced 
stage of a development in which they all partici¬ 
pated, and which renders them almost as unlike 
their primitive type as any foreign group of lan¬ 
guages. There must have been a time, it is con¬ 
tended, when not three, but two radicals with an 
intermediate vowel—a monosyllable in fact—formed 
the staple of some original « Shemitic ’ language. 
Out of this they may have sprung simultaneously, 
by one of those linguistic revolutions consequent 
upon sudden historical events—emigrations and 
the like. Not indeed in the sharply-outlined form 
in which we now find them, but predisposed to their 
development of linguistic individual peculiarities: 
one and all however bent upon the extension of their 
monosyllabic root into a triliteral—in a way that the 
consonant prefixed should express what nuances an 
advancing civilisation found it necessary to distinguish 
in every one of the scanty roots forming the common 
stock of the whole Shemitic family. These bi¬ 
literals, to which the roots thus are traced back, are 
nearly all of an onomatopoetical nature; that is, they 
are imitative sounds of a primitive kind. As long as 
they were used, the untold grammatical distinctions 
of an advanced human stage—flexions, categories, 
constructions—could, if they existed at all, only 
have existed in an embiyonic state.—The authors 
and defenders of this ingenious conjecture—the un¬ 
expected use of which we shall presently show— 
fail, however, to answer the question, when and 
how this most extraordinary step from two to three 
letters could so suddenly and simultaneously have 
been introduced as must needs be presupposed. 
Not one of the monosyllabic languages known to 
us has ever changed its roots in this extraordinary 
manner, and the adduced analogy of the quadri- 
literals having been formed from the triliterals is not 
to the point. 

Yet this analytical discovery of monosyllabic 
bases, if it does not assist us as much as was ex¬ 
pected in the solution of the many difficult pro¬ 
blems offered by the Shemitic idioms when com¬ 
pared among themselves ; was made to support a 
much more sweeping theory—viz. that of an original 
affinity, nay identity, between Shemitic and Aryan, 
at some most remote period. A period, in fact, 
when Aryans and Shemites dwelt in the same home¬ 
steads ; a period anterior to the final development of 
the roots of their—common—rudimentary language, 
and, of course, long anterior to grammars : and 
therefore also called the anfegrammatical stage. 
And this theory has been advocated and warmly 
defended ‘from Schlegel down to our day by some 
of the most eminently Aryan and Shemitic scholars. 
Nay, even the absurd extreme to which it has been 
carried by Delitzsch and Fiirst did not bring its 
original form into discredit. These two scholars, 
to wit, do not stop at the affinity, but assume a 
downright relationship of parentage between the 
two groups. Their proofs and their specimens of 
words, however, do not sufficiently support their 
hypothesis. For the most part arbitrary to an 
immense degree, and erroneous in their applica¬ 
tion, they resolve themselves either into accidental 
similarities or into such affinities as are easily 


explained by late importations (the existence of 
which has never been doubted) from one group 
into the other—caused by the constant contact 
between the two families in prehistorical as well 
as historical times. Quite apart from that other 
most unfortunate accident of their trying to prove 
their case by certain talmudical and Syriac words 
which bore an undeniable family-likeness to certain 
Greek and Latin words of similar meanings ; but 
which were really words taken from Greek and 
Latin in late Roman times, and spelt in a slightly 
disguised Shemitic fashion. 

Vie cannot in this place further enlarge upon a 
point which trenches so nearly upon those obscure 
problems about the origin of language in general, 
that prominently occupy the minds of scientific 
inquirers in these days. Whatever be the final 
issue, if ever there be one, we cannot but simply 
state the fact that, grammatically, there cannot be 
a more radical difference than that which exists • 
between the two groups, while lexically or etymo¬ 
logically a certain affinity between them is perfectly 
incontestable even to the most critical and unpre¬ 
judiced eye. However different the conclusions 
they draw, on these points even the most extreme 
schools agree. But whether, as some hold, there 
was once a stage where there was no grammar at 
all, or whether there was a kind of grammar which 
contained the two subsequently so widely varying 
forms of it in mice ; or again whether the two races 
ever did inhabit the same soil at all, and the pheno¬ 
menon of the lexical property common to both may 
be explained on the one hand by certain linguistical 
laws that unchanging rule body and soul of humanity 
and produce everywhere the same onomatopoetical 
sounds, the origin of which we may or may not be 
able to trace in our present stage, and on the other 
hand by a certain interchange of ideas and objects at 
different periods of their existence :—we shall leave 
undiscussed in this place, content to have shown the 
different standpoints. The most remarkable, and 
perhaps the least easily-accounted for phenomenon, 
is the striking similarity of the pronouns and nu¬ 
merals, not only in Indo-Germanic and Shemitic, 
but even in Coptic, which for this and other rea¬ 
sons has indeed been held by some to be both 
lexically and grammatically the Chamite link be- 
ween the two. With what small show of reason, 
however, we cannot stop to explain. 

Among these last-mentioned curious mutual 
interchanges that took place in what we may call 
—comparatively speaking—historical times, we find 
first of all certain Egyptian words that have early 
crept into Hebrew, partly possibly before the so¬ 
journ at Goshen. Thus we find *inK. *Y)K, njTD, 
TDK, perhaps also ran, PDin, and others, some of 
them still to be found in Coptic, and not explained 
by Shemitic etymology. On the other hand, cer¬ 
tain words, chiefly designations of animals, are 
found in Coptic which are taken from Shemitic— 

etc. Next stand those verbal 
importations from India, brought home by the 

trading expeditions to ‘ Ophir’— e.g. 

TO, D 3 “D, and the like—which are easily traceable 
to Sanscrit and its dialects. [And here we would 
draw attention to the word jl' (Yavan), the She¬ 
mitic designation for the Greeks, which seems to 
be the Sanscrit Yuvajana = Lat. juvenis— 

i.e. a younger branch (of emigrants probably).] 
Strangely enough, while the Greek was enriched to 
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an extraordinary extent by the Shemitic traders, 
in proportion to the immense variety of articles 
then imported into Greek ports ; the Greek idiom 
is generally supposed to have added next to nothing 
to the Shemitic before the time of Alexander. 
Vegetable substances, precious stones, materials for 
garments, the garments themselves, animals, musical 
instruments, weights, and last not least, the letters 
of the alphabet—all these, together with their na¬ 
tive names, were imported by Shemites (Phoeni¬ 
cians) into the Greek territory and language, when 
they first emerged from their narrow West-Asiatic 
homes and opened up a trade with the whole world. 
The use of many of these words in the fragments 
of the most ancient Greek literature that has sur¬ 
vived shows them to have been at the earliest period 
already part and parcel of that idiom to such an 
extent that even their origin had been completely for¬ 
gotten, cf. SITS, uo-ctcottos ; DOT, pdXaafwv ; p)3, 

Pvo’o’os; \l(3avos ; TDD, vair(peipos ; nJIDD, 

Xircom; TOD, Kivupa , etc. Whether, however, many 
of the hitherto unexplained Shemitic words may 
or may not be Greek, and date from exactly the 
same period, and their importation be owing to the 
same causes, we cannot here discuss. 

And leaving altogether the ever-shifting quick¬ 
sands of this lexical affinity between the two families, 
which, as we said, cannot but be accepted in the 
main as an established fact, we come to the more safe 
and easy ground of their grammatical difference. 
This may be summed up briefly in the above-men¬ 
tioned present triliteral nature of the Shemitic roots; 
and in the peculiarity of the three consonants that 
constitute them representing the idea, and the ever- 
changing vowels added to them its ever-changing 
aspects, varieties, and modifications. The con¬ 
sonants of the Shemitic root form, in this wise, 
without the accessory vowels, an unpronounceable 
word, while the Indo-Germanic root or word is 
complete and self-sufficient. Among further most 
vital differences between the two, we may point to 
the totally different way of the declensions of their 
nouns (cf. the Shemitic status constructus and em- 
phaticus), the numerous verbal modes utterly un¬ 
known to the Aryan conjugation, the absence of a 
definite tense in Shemitic, the inability of the latter 
of forming compound nouns or new nuances of verbs 
by prepositions, and the like. All of which crip¬ 
ples the action of the Shemitic idioms to no small 
extent, while the unlimited power of forming words 
upon words at the spur of the moment, and the 
marvellous flexibility of the verb and the precision 
of its tenses, endow the Aryan with unequalled 
wealth, power, and elegance. 

This most fittingly leads us to the question of 
the respective ‘ages’ of these two prominent fa¬ 
milies of languages. Not that to the one or the 
other is to be assigned a longer, more ancient term 
of existence—for this notion of the direct parentage 
is, as we said, confined to bygone unscientific cen¬ 
turies, and to the Delitzsch-Fiirst school: if there 
be one. But it may fairly be asked—and this is 
by no means a barren speculation—which may have 
retained its ancient stamp with greater fidelity, 
and which thus reflects best the shape of its origi¬ 
nal ? And there can be but one answer. The more 
simple, child-like, primitive of the two is, without 
any doubt, the Shemitic. Abstraction and meta¬ 
physics, philosophy and speculation, as we find 
them in the Aryan, are not easily expressed in an 


idiom bereft of all real syntactic structure; bereft 
further of that infinite variety of little words, par¬ 
ticles, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, etc., which, 
ready for any emergency, like so many small living 
links, imperceptibly bind word to word, phrase to 
phrase, and period to period : which indeed are the 
very life and soul of what is called Construction. 
This want of exactness and precision, moreover, 
naturally inherent in idioms represented by words 
of dumb sounds, whose meaning must be deter¬ 
mined according to circumstances by a certain 
limited number of shifting vowels, whose conju¬ 
gations, though varied and flexible to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, yet lack a proper distinction 
between the past and the future (cf. the Hebrew 
‘perfect’ and ‘aorist,’ which lend themselves to 
almost any tense between past and future). There 
certainly is—who can doubt it ?—notwithstanding 
all these shortcomings, a strength, a boldness, a pic¬ 
turesqueness, a delicacy of feeling and expression 
about these Shemitic idioms which marks them, 
one and all, as the property of a poetically, not to 
say ‘prophetically’ inspired race. But compare 
with this the suppleness of Aryan languages ami 
that boundless supply of aids that enable them to 
produce the most telling combinations at the spur 
of the moment ; their exquisitely consummate and 
refined syntactical development, that can change, 
and shift, and alter the position of word, and 
phrase, and sentence, and period, to almost any 
place, so as to give force to any part of their 
speech. With all these, and a thousand other 
faculties and capabilities, they might certainly at 
first sight almost lead one to the belief that they 
must have grown upon another stock—the Shemitic 
—and outgrown it. But discarding this unscientific 
notion, it cannot be denied that they are the 
‘younger’ of the two. The stage of Realism, as 
represented by the former, must naturally have 
preceded that of Idealism, of which the Aryan 
al°n e is the proper type and expression. The 
Shemitic use of the materialistic, ‘ sensual,’ term 
for physiological and psychological phenomena must 
be older than the formation and common usage of 
the Aryan abstract term. The name for the outward 
tangible impression which must have everywhere 
been identical originally with that of the sensation 
or idea connected with it, has remained iden¬ 
tical in the Shemitic from its earliest stage to its 
final development. . It is, in fact, this unity of idea 
and expression, which, above all other symptoms, 
forces us irresistibly to place the Shemitic into the 
first rank as regards ‘ antiquity,’ such as we ex¬ 
plained it; that is, of its having retained the closest 
likeness to some original form of human speech 
that preceded both the other family of language 
and itself. 

The signs characteristic of the common Shemitic 
stock have been touched upon already in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs, as far as they could be brought to 
bear upon the questions under consideration. To 
these we may now add the peculiarity of there 
being but two genders in Shemitic, and that these 
are also distinguished in the second and third 
person of the verb; that, further, the genitive is 
formed by the juxtaposition merely of the two 
respective nouns, slightly changed in their vocalisa¬ 
tion, while prepositions principally form the other 
cases, and suffixes indicate the oblique cases of 
pronouns. 

We shall now, as summarily as possible, speak 
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of the Shemitic idioms in their special branches, 
and endeavour to point out as we proceed whatever 
is best fit to throw a light on the many questions 
respecting their comparative age, development, 
and history, referring always for fuller details and 
points beyond our present task to the several 
articles devot ed to them individually in the course 
of this work. The first and to the Biblical stu¬ 
dent most important of these idioms, is the middle- 
Shemitic, Hebraic, or Hebrew, the language of the 
Hebrew people during the time of their independ¬ 
ence in Canaan. The term Hebrew (HSy) itself 
has been derived by some from Eber, the father of 
Peleg and Joktan ; by others from the appellative 
scil. nn:n— *. e. the other side of the river 
Euphrates, whence the Abraliamites immigrated 
into Canaan (LXX. 6 irep&Tr)s). This double de¬ 
rivation is already mentioned in Theodoretus; other 


derivations are fromto explain, etc. No less 

have Iberians, Arabians, and other words of similar 
sound been pressed into the service. The canonical 
books of the O. T. do not use that term to designate 
the language, which they call variously HQtP, 
language of Canaan, in contradistinction to Egyp¬ 
tian ; and rPTirP Jewish, in contradistinction to 
Aramaic (or Ashdodian). It first occurs in Eccle- 
siasticus and Josephus, as e/ Qpaforl, y Xwrra tcDp 
'E /3 paluv. In the N. T., ippaXtrrl, eppats didXacTos , 
means Aramaean, in contradistinction. to Greek. 
Philo, ignorant of the language, calls it yXunraav 
XaXdaiKrjv. When Aramaic had, after the return 
from the captivity, become the popular tongue, 
and Hebrew was chiefly confined to temple, syna¬ 


gogue and academy, it received the name 

EHpn, holy language, or, more accurately, JV3 j vh 
NSHlp, language of the sanctuary. One of the 
many vexed and barren questions connected with 
it is that regarding its original soil—that is, whether 
Abraham imported it as his own native tongue into 
Canaan, or whether, finding it there, he and his 
descendants merely adopted it. Those who held 
or hold Hebrew to be, if not the oldest of all 
languages, the oldest at least of the Shemitic 
idioms, naturally decide for the former view, since 
it could not but have remained the traditional in¬ 
heritage of the chosen race. The defenders of 
the latter view, on the other hand, point to the 
circumstance that Abraham came from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where Aramaic was the common idiom used 
— e.g. by Laban, the grandnephew of Abraham 
(Gen. xxxi. 47), as a translation of Jacob’s Hebrew; 
further, to its denomination ‘language of Canaan,’ 
the geographical position of which country, be¬ 
tween the Aramaeans and the Arabs, would seem 
exactly to correspond to the linguistical position of 
their respective tongues. Again, the close resem¬ 
blance of the Phoenician to the Hebrew, and certain 


proper names of Canaan, such as p“l¥ 
and the like, are brought forward in support 
of this second theory. Yet there is a third—viz. 
that the idiom itself may first have been fully de¬ 
veloped by the Abrahamides in Canaan, who may 
have neither brought it nor found it there, but from 
a fusion of their own original ‘Aramaic’ and the 
Canaanitish language spoken in their new homes 
produced it and developed it. 

Intimately connected with this question is the 
more general one as to the age of this language 


itself. That it was the aboriginal tongue from 
which all others have been derived is, as we hinted 
before, an opinion not in accordance with the uncon¬ 
tested results of modern philology. The argument 
of the etymology of certain proper names in the 
early documents of Genesis (DTX from earth; 

mn from Tl, life, etc.), was already disposed of 
by Grotius, who held that Moses may have trans¬ 
lated them simply into Plebrew according to the 
genius of this language, and by Clericus, who 
pointed out how these names were chiefly appella¬ 
tive names, to a great extent given after the events 
had taken place to which they point. ^ Yet it was 
further argued, many names (from Kain to Le- 
mech principally) allow of no etymology whatso¬ 
ever, therefore this must be the original tongue 
of all men. Such most primitive arguments, 
however, disposed of, we are still left in the ut¬ 
most uncertainty : and, in the absence of docu¬ 
ments and testimonies, we must resign ourselves 
to give up all hopes of ever arriving at more 
than vague theories on the subject. Much more 
to the purpose, however, is the attempt to find 
out the relative position of Hebrew among its 
sister idioms. The oldest Shemitic documents that 
have survived are in Hebrew, and in them we find 
this language and its structure fully developed ; so 
fully indeed, that what progress we do perceive in 
it is a downward progress: the beginning of decay. 
It further bears so distinctive a character of high 
antiquity, originality, simplicity, and purity the 
etymology of its grammatical forms is still at times so 
clearly visible in it and it alone, while it has disap¬ 
peared in the other dialects—that if not the oldest 
absolutely, it is certainly the one Shemitic tongue 
which seems to come nearest to the one primitive 
type of the Shemitic idioms now generally assumed. 
With regard to its lexical and grammatical position, 
it occupies that mean between the Aramaic as the 
poorest, and the Arabic as the richest. Its prin¬ 
cipal wealth and strength, however, lies in its re¬ 
ligious and ethical element. Whatever may have 
been lost of its documents and the words which 
they contained, that which remains is sufficient to 
show the peculiar tendency and character of its 
vocabulary. There are, e.g :, 14 different terms 
for ‘ask, inquire,’ 24 for ‘keep the Law,’ 9 for 
‘ trust in God,’ etc. Of foreign elements we chiefly 
discover those original terms for foreign objects, 
persons, or dignities, introduced from the Egyptian 
idiom during the Mosaic period, and from the As¬ 
syrian, Babylonian, Persian, etc., at later times. 
Few traces are found of dialectical differences—al¬ 
though there are some of a vulgar idiom (jft, 
Manna, etc.)—while on the other hand the differ¬ 
ence between prosaic and poetical diction is most 
striking. Fuller forms in flexions, in suffixes, pecu¬ 
liar formations of nouns, the use of grand epithets, 
and above all, rare words (mostly Aramaic), are the 
distinguishing characteristic of its poetry. It loves 
to draw for peculiarity of expression both upon 
the ancient and partly obsolete stock of words, and 
upon the language of the common people : no less 
than upon dialects of idiomatic affinity. Other 
poetical peculiarities are the omission of the relative 
or the use of the demonstrative in its stead, the 
omission of the article, and the like. 

There is, however insignificant the changes un¬ 
dergone by the Hebrew and the Shemitic languages 
in general be, as compared with those of Indo- 
Germanic—and the reasons for this stability of the 
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former are founded in their whole character and 
history—yet a certain change noticeable in the 
Hebrew, as preserved in the O. T. Whether this 
be due to the difference : of the ages in which the 
several books were written, or to peculiarities of 
the respective writers, as some hold, seems hardly 
to allow of a doubt. Whatever may be owing to 
provincialism, or individuality, or even to the more 
solemn and therefore different style of poetry—and 
we cannot always distinguish these things as clearly 
as we could wish—enough remains to show a gra¬ 
dual and important difference between the earlier 
and the later stages of the language in the earlier 
and later books of the O. T. Certain correspond¬ 
ing periods—two, three, or more—have accordingly 
been assumed. Thus some distinguish between 
the time before and that after the exile; others 
between Mosaic, Davidic, Solomonic periods, and 
the period after the exile. Yet these divisions are 
of a most precarious nature. It is quite true that 
certain words and forms which occur in the Penta¬ 
teuch do not occur again until very late. That 
again, terms used at first in prose occur afterwards 
only in poetry, or have completely changed their 
forms and meanings. Further it is undoubtedly 
true that during the Davidian time, and that of his 
son, the influence of the schools founded by Samuel, 
and the influence of two such eminent kings and 
their brilliant literary achievement, together with 
the flourishing condition of the country itself, could 
not but make itself felt also in a generally higher 
and finer cultivation of style, diction, and language, 
throughout the writings of the period. It must also 
be allowed that the Assyrian invasion, and all its 
consequences—principally the spread of Aramaean 
in Palestine—corrupted the purity of the language, 
blunted its sense of grammatical niceties, and 
caused those who most desperately clung to the 
ancient style to introduce, instead of the living 
elements of former days, dead archaisms. But we 
doubt whether any genuine division can be insti¬ 
tuted, as long at least as the now prevailing un¬ 
certainty as to the date of certain parts of the Scrip¬ 
ture will last—and we fear it will not soon be 
removed. 

Vague though our notions about the time when 
Hebrew was first spoken be, we have the clearest 
dates as to the time of its disappearance as a liv¬ 
ing language. When at the return from the exile 
all the ancient institutions were restored, it was 
found that the people no longer understood their 
own Scriptures in their vernacular, and a transla¬ 
tion into Aramaic (out of which sprang the Tar- 
gums) had to be added, ‘ so that they might under¬ 
stand them.’ It soon became, as we said, the lan¬ 
guage of the schools and of public worship almost 
exclusively, somewhat like the Latin in the Middle 
Ages. 

Closely allied to the Hebrew, as already observed 
by Augustine, Jerome, and others, is the Phoenician, 
which in our own days, with the increasing number 
of monuments brought to light, has risen to high 
importance. No language of antiquity perhaps 
was so widely spread. The whole ancient world 
almost being the vantage-ground of Phoenician en¬ 
terprise, the language was naturally disseminated 
over the widest possible space, and the natural con¬ 
sequence was, that gradually yielding to foreign 
influence it did not keep up its original purity, i 
and became in proportion more and more diver- i 
gent from the Hebrew. Characteristic to it are I i 


certain inflexions it retained, which were long ob¬ 
solete in Plebrew, no less than certain words and 
phrases, considered archaic in Hebrew, but of 
common occurrence in Phoenician. Again, there 
is a tendency towards a darkening, so to say, of 
vowels— e. g. the Hebrew a becomes occasion¬ 
ally 0, the e becomes i orjj/, the i changes into y or 
w, the o into u, and the like. The gutturals are 
at times interchanged, consonants are assimilated 
or omitted, etc. A grammar of this idiom has 
not been attempted yet, nor does the knowledge 
of the inflexions which we possess offer sufficient 
material for a systematic investigation at this pre¬ 
sent moment. A few items towards it, however, 
are, that the Hebrew termination of the nominative 
in ah becomes at in Phoenician, that the formation 
of the pronoun differs, that there is a greater va¬ 
riety of genitive forms in the Phoenician, etc. The 
abundance of Aramaism noticed in the language 
may have crept in at a late period only. The sur¬ 
viving remnants consist merely of inscriptions on 
coins and stones, chiefly discovered in their co¬ 
lonies. Of a written literature nothing has come 
down to us, save a few proper names and texts im¬ 
bedded in a fearfully mutilated state in Greek and 
Roman writings, and a few scraps of extracts from 
their writers translated into Greek, but of ex¬ 
tremely doubtful genuineness. From all we can 
gather there must have existed an immense number 
of Phoenician writings at a remote period of anti¬ 
quity : chiefly of a theological or theogonical nature, 
whose authors were identified with the gods them¬ 
selves. From the Phoenician is to be distinguished 
the Punic, a corrupted dialect of it, spoken in the 
western colonies up to the 7th century A.D., while 
the mother-tongue had completely died out on its 
native soil as early as the 3d century. There was 
even a translation of the Bible extant in Punic, but 
not a trace of it has remained. 

We now turn to the northern Shemitic or 
‘Aramaic’ branch, spoken between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Tigris ; north of Phoenicia, the land 
of the Israelites, and Arabia; and south of the 
I aurus ; a dialect poorer both grammatically and 
phonetically than either of the two others. Its pe¬ 
culiarities, moreover, are much of the nature of 
provincialisms, or perhaps even point to a stage 
of corruption of language. Thus it is not the 
change of vowel which produces the passive mood, 
but a special prefix (DX) ; the article does not 
begin but end the word ; the sibilants are hardened 
(cf. nrn, gold ; TlD, rock ; n*lD, return), etc. The 

earliest trace of its distinction from the Hebrew is 

the well-known translation of Jacob’s into 

Nrvnnty “ 0 \ A very difficult question, and one, 
we fear, not to be solved before further progress 
in our knowledge of cuneiform literature has been 
made, is that of the language of Babylonia. That 
Aramaic was spoken there is undoubted, but 
whether it was the only idiom prevalent, as in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, or whether the Chaldeans who 
had conquered Babylonia had brought with them 
another non-Shemitic (Medo-Persian) language 
‘ akin to the Assyrian,’ has been the subject of long 
discussions. But even granted that ‘Chaldsean’ 
was akin to Assyrian, it need not therefore by any 
means have been a non-Shemitic language. It is, 
on the contrary, now assumed almost unanimously 
to be Shemitic ; how far, however, it differs from 
the other dialects, and in particular what may have 
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been its direct or indirect influence upon Aramaic, 
we cannot here investigate. 

Considering the vast importance of cuneiform 
studies—for Shemitic in general, and for our know¬ 
ledge of Aramaic or ‘ Chaldee’ in particular—we 
shall try briefly to sum up the results hitherto arrived 
at in this youngest of philological and palseographi- 
cal sciences. There are three principal kinds of 
cuneiform—a mode of writing, be it observed by 
the way, principally used for monumental records : 
a kind of cursive being used for records of minor im¬ 
portance—called respectively the Persian, Median, 
and Assyrian. The first, which seems to have died 
out 370 B.C., has from 39 to 44 alphabetical signs or 
combinations, which never consist of more than five 
wedges. Its words are divided by oblique strokes. 
The language it represents is Indo-Germanic—the 
mother of Zend. The second, variously called 
Median, Scythic, etc., and supposed to represent a 
Turanian dialect, is the least known and the least 
important. An alphabet of about 100 syllabic 
combinations has been constructed out of the very 
scanty remains in which it appears. The third 
and most momentous kind, the Assyrian, seems to 
have spread widest. Not only in Babylon and 
Nineveh, on the Euphrates and Tigris, but in 
Egypt itself has it been found. More than 400 
combinations, phonetic, syllabic, and ideographic, 
have been distinguished in it, although our know¬ 
ledge is limited to a proportionately small num¬ 
ber of them. But the difficulties offered here 
are of the most extraordinary kind. The spelling 
is varied constantly, the signs occasionally repre¬ 
sent different sounds (polyphonous), and the same 
sounds again are represented by different signs 
(homophonous). Finally, not one, but five or more 
dialects have been traced in them ; dialects belong¬ 
ing to different tribes or periods. Thus it will be 
easily understood that many and momentous philo¬ 
logical problems await their solution from the pro¬ 
gress on this field ; and little but conjecture is as 
yet allowed on the special points of our present 
subject. Of a primaeval Babylonian literature, how¬ 
ever, supposed to be preserved in certain Arabic 
translations, of which some hopes were entertained 
of late years, nothing reliable has come to light— 
although the existence of ancient Babylonian writ¬ 
ings on mathematics, astronomy (combined with 
astrology), and chronology, is affirmed by ancient 
authors. 

Turning, however, to what specimens of 4 Ara¬ 
maic’ there preserved, we first of all find certain 
dialects represented in them which have been 
variously divided into ‘Chaldee’ and ‘Aramaic,’ 
or into ‘ East-Aramaic ’ and ‘ West-Aramaic,’ or 
again, into ‘Jewish,’ ‘Heathen,’ and ‘Christian,’ 
and finally, into ‘Palestinian’ and ‘Babylonian’ 
Aramaic. Discarding the term ‘ Chaldee’ as liable 
to give most rise to misunderstanding—it is first 
found in the Alexandrines (xaXSaib-ri), and was 
adopted by Jerome—we may, for the sake of 
brevity, distinguish between Aramaean (JVD*1fc$) 

and Syriac ('DUD, iron “Ojn which carry, 
at least in their present form of writing, the most 
unmistakable line of demarcation on their face. 
In the first, the Aramaic (Jewish), we have further 
to distinguish— a. The Galilean dialect, which 
seems to have been notorious for its carelessness in 
the use and pronunciation of its consonants and 
vowels. The sounds of K and Ch, P and B, etc., 


and above all the gutturals, were hardly distinguish¬ 
able in their speech. Of so little importance, in¬ 
deed, do these seem to have been, that they are 
frequently lost altogether, and entirely new sounds 
and compounds are formed—scarcely to be re¬ 
duced to any grammatical or logical rule—by the 
mere vulgarity of an idiom saturated, moreover, 
with unconglomerated foreign elements to the last 
degree, b. The Samaritan—i. e. vulgar Hebrew 
and Aramaean mixed up together, in accordance 
with the genesis of the people itself. It, too, 
changes its gutturals, uses the most extensively, 
and does not distinguish the mute consonants, c. 
The Jerusalem or Judcean dialect scarcely ever pro¬ 
nounces the final gutturals ; and has besides many 
peculiar turns of its own, which show all the symp¬ 
toms of provincialism, but it boasts of a fuller 
vocalisation. Its orthography, however, is one of 
the strangest imaginable. This last is the most 
important dialect of the three Aramaic ones, for in 
it the whole gigantic targumic and (partly) tal- 
mudical literature is written, while of the Samaritan 
there exist but few documents of a theological 
(Sam. Version), liturgical, and grammatical nature, 
and the Galilean never had, as far as we know, any 
literature of its own. We need but briefly mention 
here the minor (‘heathen’) branches, such as 
Zabian —standing between Aramaic and Syriac, 
the language of a mystico-theosophical sect called 
the Mendaites (= Gnostics), which is largely mixed 
with Persian elements, and almost bereft of gram¬ 
mar ; the Palmyrene , a kind of Syriac, written in 
square Hebraic, characters ; and the Egypto-Ara- 
maic t found on some monuments (stone of Car- 
pentras, Papyri), probably due to Babylonian Jews 
living in Egypt, who had adopted the religion of 
their new country. 

All ‘ Aramaean ’ literature—in contradistinction 
to ‘Syriac’—is, it need hardly be added, Jewish; 
from the chapters in Daniel, written in this idiom, 
to the last remnant penned in Palestine or Babylon 
(the worship in the temple and the earlier schools 
being, as we said, the only places for which the 
‘ Holy Language,’ was partly retained), this was the 
exclusively used popular idiom. It had, in fact, 
become so popular and universal that it came to be 
called 'EppaLarL (N. T. passim ). How it grew to 
be so universally adopted has hardly been suffi¬ 
ciently explained as yet; for the Captivity alone, or 
even any number of successively returning batches 
of immigrants from Babylonia, do not quite account 
for the phenomenon of a seemingly poor and cor¬ 
rupt dialect supplanting so completely that other 
hallowed by the most sacred traditions, that this 
became a dead language in its own country. The 
fact, however, is undeniable, as at the time of 
Christ even Scripture itself was popularly only 
known through the medium of the Aramaic Tar- 
gums. Nearly all the Shemitisms in the N. T. are 
Aramaic, and the same may be said with regard to 
those found in Josephus : cf. Matt. v. 22, paicd = 
fcsp'H ; xvi. 17, pap Twm=rUP "Q; xxvii. 46, i]\i 

i]\l \rjpct, {rapaxOcLvl = •>}]"! ^ ; I 

Cor. xvi. 22, papav d0a = NnK pD ; Joseph. Antiq. 
iii. IO. 6, ’A (rapOa = tfmVy ; iii. 7. I, oi)s JLavaLas 
KaXou£Ti=&OjrD, etc. 

‘ Syriac 1 is the designation of an idiom used since 
the second Christian century in the church, which, 
though written in different characters (Estrangelo), 
is yet so closely akin to Aramaean that up to this 
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day the opinions are divided as to the propriety of 
making any difference at all between the two. As 
distinguishing marks between them have been ad¬ 
duced, principally, the ‘darker’ vocalisation of 
Syriac —o for <2, au or ai for 0 or z, etc.—its differ¬ 
ent accentuation, its 3 as the prefix of the 3d pers. 
future for the Aramaic *», the formation of the Syriac 
infinite by D, and its greater wealth of words, chiefly 
taken from the Greek ; all of which, however, to¬ 
gether with other peculiarities, are reduced by the 
advocates of the unity of both dialects to provincial 
differences and to the peculiar circumstances of the 
times. But here again, without entering more fully 
into the question, we can only venture the statement 
that there seems to be a great primd facie proba¬ 
bility at least for their being radically identical; 
only let it not be forgotten that in order to be able 
to form a real judgment it will be first of all neces¬ 
sary that carefully-prepared editions of the litera¬ 
tures of both should be in our hands. Something 
has been done for the comparatively poor Syriac 
branch; for the Aramaic, nothing. That, how¬ 
ever, the present Maronite dialect, as well as those 
of the Jacobites, Nestorians, and other Chaldee 
Christians, is essentially different from both Syriac 
and Aramaic, is undoubted : just as the vulgar 
Arabic spoken in Morocco and Algeria differs from 
classical Arabic J Aramaic ; Syriac]. 

The Southern or ‘ Arabic ’ branch presents to us 
the most remarkable phenomenon of one special 
idiom—the Arabic—suddenly, as it were, starting 
out of utter obscurity as the richest, most complete, 
and most refined among its sister idioms, at a time 
comparatively modern, and exactly when the two 
other branches seemed to have accomplished their 
mission, and what remained of their life was 
merely artificial. So exquisitely finished and so 
boundlessly wealthy, both lexically and grammati¬ 
cally, has it been from the moment when it first 
became known, that, as there was no unripe in¬ 
fancy and no straggling growth observable in it, so 
there was also no age, and far less a decay. It 
thus ranks as the freshest and ‘ youngestprecisely 
in the same sense as the Hebrew may be styled 
the ‘ oldest’ among the Shemitic idioms—not, as we 
said above, on account of its having in reality pre¬ 
ceded the others, or still less of its having given birth 
to the others, but because for some reason or other 
its growth stopped at a certain period, and it seems 
to have retained its ancient physiognomy, while its 
sister dialects went on developing and renewing 
themselves as much as in them lay and circumstances 
permitted. As the Arabic was in the 6th century, 
so it remained almost unchanged up to our day, 
except perhaps that in absorbing foreign, especially 
Greek elements of culture, it did not assimilate them 
quite in the same congenial manner as an Indo- 
Germanic idiom would have done. But for all that 
this language must have an age equal at least to that 
of the other two sister dialects. There are traces 
of its peculiarities—peculiarities which divide it as 
sharply as can be from them—to be found in the 
earliest records of the O. T. We have, e.g. 

the article (the Hebrew [^]n) in (Gen. x. 

26), and further in words like 

The phenomenon, further, of a 
real declension by the change of the termination of 
the cases, by certain ‘broken’ plurals, etc., together 
with many forms of its conjugation, entirely and 


radically unknown to Shemitic as represented by its 
other dialects, proves its early and most independent 
existence. That, further, the Arabs stood in great 
renown for wisdom, or what we should now call 
literary proficiency—if this be not a misnomer for 
a time when writing was unknown among them— 
in the earliest historical times, seems clear enough 
from the queen of Sheba’s being an Arab queen, 
the friends of Job being Arabs, and Solomon’s 
own wisdom being compared to the wisdom of the 
Arabs. How it came to pass that absolutely no¬ 
thing should have survived of all that literature 
which certainly must have been produced among 
them is a phenomenon no less remarkable. Al¬ 
though two facts must be borne in mind always—viz. 
that it all was oral and that it was in verse, or at least 
in a rhythmical form adapted to those early pro¬ 
verbial sayings and poems of which a vague Arabic 
tradition still speaks ; and Mohammed, for reasons 
of his own, discouraged, nay condemned, poetry— 
the sole vehicle of all science, all tradition, all 
religion, before him, in the ‘time of ignorance.’ 
A comparison between the Arabic and the two 
other branches most strikingly shows that super¬ 
abundance, lexically and grammatically, of the 
former over the two latter of which we spoke. N o 
one, the Arabs hold, could, without being inspired, 
keep the whole wealth of their language in his me¬ 
mory. For not only have single words (sword, 
lion, serpent, etc.), hundreds and thousands of nu¬ 
ances of terms, but many a single word has untold 
numbers of different meanings. The number of 
its root and words is like 3, respectively 10, to 
those of the Hebrew—such as the monuments of 
both now are in our hands. No doubt, had more 
survived of the Hebrew literature, the proportion 
would not have been quite as startling—for we 
now have only fragments of its religious writings to 
compare with the endless series of historical, po¬ 
etical, philological, astronomical, and other Arabic 
literature ; a literature which indeed does not leave 
a single part of science or belles lettres uncultivated, 
and which spreads over about eight hundred years— 
subsequently to the time of Greece and Rome. Nor 
can the brilliant Hebrew literature that sprang up 
in the middle ages, partly through Arabic influence, 
be taken into account. Arabic, though its ‘ classi¬ 
cal ’ period may be closed with Mohammed, never 
became Neo-Arabic, while the difference between 
classical Hebrew and late Hebrew, which had to 
coin new words at eveiy turn, is quite unmistak¬ 
able. Arabic grammar shows the same ascend¬ 
ency over that of its sister idioms as does its dic¬ 
tionary. It has twice as many forms of conjugation 
as the Hebrew, itself richer than the Aramaic by 
the Iiiphal, the futurum paragog. and apocop. etc. 
The Arabic has, besides, over both the advantage 
of a comparative , and of a dual in the verb. The 

Hebrew IT'^ verbs, which in Aramaic are hardly 
distinguishable from the N"^>, in Arabic split into 

the two distinct forms of and ^ ; just as many 
a Hebrew root with more than one signification 
appears in Arabic as a variety of roots, by a slight 
change of a consonant. Nay, of these, it has five 
more than the Hebrew and Aramaic. It has also, 
through the amplitude of its vocalisation, the charm 
of a more sonorous, a fuller and richer tone and 
colour than either. But it must also be acknow¬ 
ledged that the harmonious flow of the more an¬ 
cient idioms, their unfettered ease and freedom, 
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together with a number of peculiar forms, like the 
parallelism with its exquisite natural beauty, is lost 
to a great extent in the Arabic, in which the work 
of the schools, their pedantic striving after a consum¬ 
mate correctness of expression, and their rhetori¬ 
cal ‘ painting of the lily,’ is often painfully clear. 
But to the Arabic alone is also due the spread of 
Shemitic—which had been carried atomically, so to 
speak, by the Phoenicians to the ends of the earth, 
but which, with a few isolated exceptions, never really 
struck root anywhere—to an extent never dreamed 
of by any ancient or even modern language; a 
spread that has not ceased yet, but is enlarging its 
circles from year to year, together with Islam itself. 
It is, however, as we said, only the last century 
before Mohammed, that has left us a few traces of 
preislamic literature. From the time of Moham¬ 
med it grew with exotic rapidity into one of the 
most widely and brilliantly cultivated. It em¬ 
braced well nigh all the branches of human know¬ 
ledge and research. Theology, medicine, philo¬ 
sophy, philology, history, mathematics, geography, 
astronomy, etc., are most extensively represented— 
though as yet only a beginning has been made in 
making the treasures of information these works 
contain as widely useful as they might be made. 
From the 14th century, however, the glory of 
Arabic literature began to wane. 

We have here spoken only of the chief repre¬ 
sentative of the Arabic branch, the Arabic itself— 
still spoken now in the whole south-west of Asia, 
in the north and east of Africa, in Malta, partly 
even in India, and everywhere in fact where Mo¬ 
hammedanism reigns supreme—which was origi¬ 
nally the dialect of one tribe only, viz. the Ko- 
reish. The ancient traditions speak of Cahtanic 
and Ismaelitic dialects : but at present we can 
only make a vague distinction between those 
of Yemen and of Hedjaz, during the anteislamic 
times. As the Koreish in the north-west were 
the spokesmen, as it were, of the latter, so the 
Himyars or Homerites made their dialect the 
predominant one in the South, until the Koran 
swept it completely out of Arabia, and, save a few 
scattered quotations imbedded in later writings, 
and some partly mutilated inscriptions of difficult 
reading and more difficult understanding, every 
trace of it in its original form has disappeared. 
The Ethiopic or Geez alone, which was spoken up 
to the 14th century in Abyssinia, seemed to have 
come nearest to it. But considering the scantiness 
of its own literary remains, which are chiefly of a 
theological nature (partly unpublished), and as such 
subject to the influence of foreign (European) 
missionaries—who also left their imprint upon it 
in its exceptional writing from left to right; con¬ 
sidering further the small progress we have as yet 
made in deciphering the Himyaritic, nothing but 
a very cautious judgment on the relation of the 
two can be pronounced. The Amharic, a barba¬ 
rous Gheez dialect, stands, so to say, on the 
utmost line of the Arabic Shemite, and deserves 
but a passing mention. The idioms of the Gallas, 
Iiamtonga, and a number of other tribes, how¬ 
ever, no longer belongs to the Shemitic, notwith¬ 
standing some outer resemblances which have 
misled former investigators. 

Respecting the visible representation of the She¬ 
mitic Languages, it may be broadly observed that 
writing, which in no language fully expresses all the 
sounds in their various shades, has, in the Shemitic 


Languages this additional imperfection, that only 
the consonants—the skeleton of the word—are re¬ 
presented by real letters, while the vowels originally 
are either entirely omitted, or only the longer ones 
are expressed by certain consonants (matres lecti- 
onis). It was only at a comparatively late period 
that also the minor vowels were added in the shape 
of little strokes and dots above or below the line, 
but this aid too is only intended for less practised 
readers. Arabic and Hebrew are still commonly 
written and printed without vowels. Another point 
is the direction of the Shemitic writing from right 
to left (of which only modern Ethiopic makes an 
exception), a peculiarity still inherent in the alter¬ 
nate line of the Boustrophedon of the early Greeks. 
The nearest approach to the most ancient form of 
the Shemitic characters is found in the Phcenician, 
from which also all our European alphabets are 
derived [Arabic Language ; Aramaic ; He¬ 
brew ; Writing, etc.] 

SHEN (JBfrl, The shen; Sept. tt)s xaXaicis, 
reading probably [Eh, old), a place between which 

and Mizpeh Samuel set up the stone Ebenezer 
(1 Sam. vii. 12). It has not been identified.—+ 

SHENIR. [Senir.] 

SHEOL. [Hades.] 

SHEPHAM (DDfcy, ‘a bare region,’ from nSS? 

‘to scrape;’ Se7r <pa/j.dp; Sephama ), a place men¬ 
tioned only in the description given by Moses of 
the eastern border of the Land of Promise (Num. 
xxxiv. 10, 11). It lay between Hazar-enan and 
Riblah. Hazar-enan, as has been stated, is pro¬ 
bably identical with the village of Kuryetein ; and 
Riblah still retains its old name and site on the 
banks of the Orontes; Shepham, therefore, must 
be sought for somewhere between these two. No 
trace of the name has yet been found ; but the 
bare treeless country shows that the name was an 
appropriate one. It ought to be borne in mind that 
in the above passage Moses is not describing the 
country which was actually allotted to the twelve 
tribes, but only the country given to them in cove¬ 
nant promise on certain conditions (see art. Pales¬ 
tine, p. 383; Porter’s Damascus , ii. 354, seq.) — 
J. L. P. 

SHEPHATIAH whom Jehovah de¬ 

fends; Sept. 2a0ar/a). I. A son of David by 
Abital (2 Sam. iii. 4). 

2. One of the nobles who urged Zedekiah to 
put Jeremiah to death (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

3. One of the heads of families who settled in 
Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. xi. 6). 

4. The head of one of the families, numbering 
three hundred and seventy-two persons, of the re¬ 
turned exiles (Ezra ii. 4, 57). 

The same name, with a slight variation in the 
original (liTDEfcy), but not in the A. V., occurs in 
the following: 

5. A son of king Jehosliaphat (2 Chron. xxi. 2). 

6. One of the chief of those valiant men who 
went to David when at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 5). 

7. The governor of the tribe of Simeon in the 
time of David (1 Chron. xxvii. 16). 

SPIEPHELAII, The (n£jp$n), the native name 

of the tract of country lying between the highlands 
of Judaea and the Mediterranean, to the south of 
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Sharon. In the Onomasticon it is described as the 
region round Eleutheropolis on the north and west 
(s. v. Sephela). In the A. V. the word is invari¬ 
ably treated as an appellative, and is rendered by 
‘vale,’ ‘valley,’ ‘plain,’ ‘low plains,’ ‘low country’ 
(Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. ix. I ; x. 40; xi. 2, 16 ; xii. 8 ; 
xv. 33 ; Judg. i. 9 ; I Kings x. 27 ; I Chron. 
xxvii. 28; 2 Chron. i. 15 ; ix. 27; xxvi. 10; 
xxviii. 18; Jer. xvii. 26; xxxii. 44; xxxiii. 13; 
Obad. 19 ; Zech. vii. 7). In 1 Maccab. xii. 38 the 
Greek form of the word Sephela (Se^Xa) is re¬ 
tained in the A. V. 

In Josh. xv. 33-47 the cities in the Shephelah 
are enumerated. They are presented in four groups; 
the first (33-36) comprising those situated in the 
hilly region at the northern end of the plain ; the 
second (37-41) those of the plain itself; the third 
(42-44) those in the southern part of the hill- 
region ; and the fourth (45-47) those on the coast 
of Philistia. This shows that the term Shephelah 
did not originally denote a plain, or that if it did 
it was used in this instance to denote not only the 
plain but the hills inclosing it [Plains ; Philistia ; 
Philistines].—W. L. A. 

SHEPHERD. [Pasturage.] 

SPIEPHIPPION (fUD'lpty) is a viper with two 

scales on the head, one above each eye, standing 
erect somewhat in the form of horns. This is a 
dangerous species, usually burrowing in sand near 
the holes of jerboas, and occasionally in the cattle- 
paths ; for there are now few or no ruts of cart¬ 
wheels, where it is pretended they used to conceal 
themselves to assault unwary passers. It is still 
common in Egypt and Arabia. The other species 
is the Eryx Cerastes of Daudin, also small, having 
no movable poison-fangs, but remarkable for two 
very long back teeth in the lower jaw, which pass 
through the upper jaw, and appear in the shape of 
two white horns above its surface. It is known to 
the Egyptian Arabs by the name of ITarbagi, which 
may be a distortion of Oi( 3 cuos in Horapollo, and 
is classed by Plasselquist among slow-worms, be¬ 
cause in form the tail does not taper to a point. 
Its colours are black and white marblings, and the 
eyes being lateral and very near the snout the 
species has an exceedingly sinister aspect, which 
may be the cause of the ancient opinion that the 

rD^D inelehah , or basilisk, for we take it for this 
species, killed with its looks, and had a pointed 
crown on the head : now serpents in the form of 
slow-worms, reputed to kill by their sight, are evi¬ 
dently not rapid in their movements.—C. H. S. 

SHEPHUPHAN. [Muppim.] 

SPIESPI (£>{$, also SHESPII, translated fine 

linen in the A. V., occurs twenty-eight times in 
Exodus, once in Genesis, once in Proverbs, and 
three times in Ezekiel. Considerable doubts have, 
however, always been entertained respecting the 
true meaning of the word; some have thought it 
signified fine wool , others silk; the Arabs have 
translated it by words referring to colours in the 
passages of Ezekiel and of Proverbs. Some of the 
Rabbins state that it is the same word as that 
which denotes the number six, and that it refers to 
the number of threads of which the yam was com¬ 
posed. Thus Abarbanel on Gen. xxv. says: 

‘ Schesch est linum .dEgyptiacum, quod est preti- 


osissimum inter species lini. Quum vero tortum 
est sex filis in unum, vocatur schesch , aut schesch 
moschsar. Sin ex unico filo tantum, dicitur bad' 
(Cels. Hierobot. ii. p. 260). This interpretation, 
however, has satisfied but few. The Greek Alex¬ 
andrian translators used the word puavos , which by 
some has been supposed to indicate ‘cotton,’ and 
by others ‘linen’ [Byssus]. 

In the several passages where we find the word 
Shesh used, we do not obtain any information re¬ 
specting the plant ; but it is clear it was spun by 
women (Exod. xxx. 25), was used as an article of 
clothing, also for hangings, and even for the sails 
of ships, as in Ezekiel xxvii. 7. It is evident from 
these facts that it must have been a plant known 
as cultivated in Egypt at the earliest period, and 
which, or its fibre, the Israelites were able to obtain 
even when in the desert. As cotton does not ap¬ 
pear to have been known at this very early period, 
we must seek for shesh among the other fibre - 
yielding plants, such as flax and hemp. Both 
these are suited to the purpose, and were procur¬ 
able in those countries at the times specified. 
Lexicographers do not give us much assistance in 
determining the point, from the little certainty in 
their inferences. The word shesh , however, ap¬ 
pears to us to have a very great resemblance, with 
the exception of the aspirate, to the Arabic name 
of a plant, which, it is curious, was also one of 
those earliest cultivated for its fibre, namely hemp. 

Of this plant, one of the Arabic names is ^ 

hitsheesh , or the herb par excellence^ the term being 
sometimes applied to the powdered leaves only, 
with which an intoxicating electuary is prepared. 
This name has long been known, and is thought 
by some to have given origin to our word assassin 
or hassasin. Makrizi treats of the hemp in his 
account of the ancient pleasure-grounds in the vicin¬ 
ity of Cairo, ‘ famous above all for the sale of the 
hasheesha, which is still greedily consumed by the 
dregs of the people, and from the consumption of 
which sprung the excesses, which led to the name 
of ‘assassin’ being given to the Saracens in the 
holy wars. ’ 

Hemp is a plant which in the present day is ex¬ 
tensively distributed, being cultivated in Europe, 
and extending through Persia to the southernmost 
parts of India. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
it might easily have been cultivated in Egypt. We 
are, indeed, unable at present to prove that it was 
cultivated in Egypt at an early period, and used 
for making garments, but there is nothing improb¬ 
able in its having been so. Indeed, as it was known 
to various Asiatic nations, it could hardly have 
been unknown to the Egyptians. Hemp might 
thus have been used at an early period, along with 
flax and wool, for making cloth for garments and 
for hangings, and would be much valued until 
cotton and the finer kinds of linen came to be 
known. 

So many words are translated linen in the A. V. 
of the Scriptures, that it has been considered doubt¬ 
ful whether they indicate only different qualities of 
the same thing, or totally different substances. 
The latter has by some been thought the most 
probable, on account of the poverty of the Hebrew 
language; hence, instead of considering the one a 
synonym of the other, we have been led to inquire, 
as above, whether shesh may not signify cloth made 
of hemp instead of flax. This would leave bad and 
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pishtah as the only words peculiarly appropriated 
to linen and flax. The passages in which bad 
occurs have already been indicated [Byssus]. On 
referring to them we find that it is used only when 
articles of clothing are alluded to. It is curious, 
and probably not accidental, that the Sanscrit word 
pat signifies cloth made from flax-like substances. 
It has been remarked that the official garments of 
the Hebrews, like those of the Egyptians, were all 
made of linen ; and we find in the several passages 
where bad occurs that linen garments and clothes, 
linen breeches, linen girdle, linen ephod, linen 
mitre, are intended; so in Exod. xxxix. 28, and 
they made for Aaron and his sons ‘a mitre of fine 
linen, and goodly bonnets of fine linen, and linen 
breeches of fine twined linen.’ There is reason 
to believe that the mummy-cloths are composed 
very generally, if not universally, of linen cloth.— 
J. F. R. 

SHESHACH (SJtW), a name twice given by 
Jeremiah to Babylon (Jer. xxv. 26; li. 41). Its 
etymology and proper signification are doubtful. 
The Jewish interpreters, followed by Jerome, sup¬ 
pose Sheshach , to stand for ^ 23 , Babel, ac¬ 

cording to the secret or cabbalistic mode of writing 
called athbash , in which the alphabet is inverted, 
so that D, the last letter, is put for X, the first; 

the penultimate letter, for 3 , the second, and 
so on; and this they suppose was done by the 
prophet for fear of the Chaldeans. But Gesenius 
veiy properly asks, even supposing these cabbalistic 
mysteries of trifling had been already current in 
the time of Jeremiah, which cannot by any means 
be admitted, how comes it to pass that Babylon is 
in the very same verse mentioned under its own 
proper name? C. B. Michaelis ingeniously con¬ 
jectures that comes from ' m \W 2 W, shikshach , 

‘to overlay with iron or other plates,’ so that it 
might designate Babylon as xaXx^uXos. Von 
Bohlen thinks the word synonymous with the Per¬ 
sian Shih-Shah — i.e. ‘house of the prince ;’ but it 
is doubtful whether, at so early a period as the age 
of Jeremiah, Babylon could have received a Persian 
name that would be known in Judaea.—J. K. 

SHESHAN (|B^, lily; Sept. 2 wdv), a He¬ 
brew who, during the sojourn in Egypt, gave his 
daughter in marriage to his freed Egyptian slave 
(1 Chron. ii. 34). [JARHAH.] 

SHESHBAZZAR. [Zerubbabel.] 

SI-IETHAR pnE>; Pers., a star; Sept. 2 a/><ro- 

Oaios), one of the seven princes of Persia and 
Media, ‘ who saw the king’s face, and sat the first 
in the kingdom’ (Esther i. 14; comp. Ezravii. 14). 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI C 0 ?i 3 W; Pers., shin¬ 
ing star; Sept. Zadappovfavat), one of the Persian 
governors in Syria who visited Jerusalem in com¬ 
pany with Tatnai, to investigate the charges made 
against the Jews (Ezra v. 3 ; vi. 6). [Tatnai.] 

SHEVA. [Seraiah.] 

SHEW-BREAD. In the outer apartment of 
the tabernacle, on the right hand, or north side, 
stood a table, made of acacia (shittim) wood, two 
cubits long, one broad, and one and a half high, 
and covered with laminae of gold. The top of the 
leaf of this table was encircled by a border or rim 
of gold. The frame of the table, immediately 
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below the leaf, was encircled with a piece of wood 
of about four inches in breadth, around the edge 
of which was a rim or border, similar to that 
around the leaf. A little lower down, but at equal 
distances from the top of the table, there were 
four rings of gold fastened to the legs, through 
which staves covered with gold were inserted for 
the purpose of carrying it (Exod. xxv. 23-28; 
xxxvii. 10-16). These rings were not found in the 
table which was afterwards made for the temple, 
nor indeed in any of the sacred furniture, where 
they had previously-been, except in the ark of the 
covenant. Twelve unleavened loaves were placed 
upon this table, which were sprinkled with frank¬ 
incense (the Sept, adds salt; Lev. xxiv. 7). The 
number twelve represented the twelve tribes, and 
was not diminished after the defection of ten of 
the tribes from the worship of God in his sanctu¬ 
ary, because the covenant with the sons of Abra¬ 
ham was not formally abrogated, and because 
there were still many true Israelites among the 
apostatising tribes. The twelve loaves were also 
a constant record against them, and served as a 
standing testimonial that their proper place was 
before the forsaken altar of Jehovah. 

The loaves were placed in two piles, one above 
another, and were changed every Sabbath-day by 
the priests. The frankincense that had stood on 
the bread during the week was then burnt as an 
oblation, and the removed bread became the pro¬ 
perty of the priests, who, as God’s servants, had a 
right to eat of the bread that came from his table ; 
but they were obliged to eat it in the holy place, 
and nowhere else. No others might lawfully eat 
of it; but in a case of extreme emergency the 
priest incurred no blame if he imparted it to per¬ 
sons who were in a state of ceremonial purity, as 
in the instance of David and his men (1 Sam. xxi. 

4-6; Matt. xii. 4). The bread was called Df& 
D'OD, ‘the bread of the face,’ or ‘of the presence,’ 
because it was set forth before the face or in the 
presence of Jehovah in his holy place.* This is 

translated ‘ she\V-bread.’ It is also called 31*6 

nmVDn, ‘ the bread arranged in order,’ and Dl“6 
TOD, ‘ the perpetual bread,’ because it was never 
absent from the table (Lev. xxiv. 6, 7 j 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 29). 

Wine also was placed upon the table of ‘ shew- 
bread,’. in bowls, some larger, TTP^p, and some 
smaller, ni£D; also in vessels that were covered, 
niPp, and in cups, Wp3», which were probably 


* [But so were all the objects within the sanctu¬ 
ary, and there seems no reason for specifically 
affixing this description to the shew-bread if no¬ 
thing more is intended to be conveyed by it than 
simply that the bread was set forth before the 
Lord. It is probable that a deeper symbolical 
meaning is intended by the phrase. The ‘bread 
of the presence,’like ‘the angel of the presence’ 
(Is. lxiii. 9), was probably so called because in 
some special manner it betokened or symbolised 
God’s presence with his people. Was it not in¬ 
tended to be a perpetual memorial to Israel that 
God is the support, the sustenance, the strength of 
his people; that it is his presence with them that 
gives them spiritual nourishment, even as bread 
sustains and nourishes the body ? (Comp. Bahr, 
Symbolik des Mos. Cult. i. 425, ff.)—E d.] 
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employed in pouring in and taking out the wine 
from the other vessels, or in making libations. 
Gesenius calls them 4 paterae libatoriae; ’ and they 
appear in the A. V. as ‘spoons’ (see generally 
Exod. xxv. 29, 30; xxxvii. 10-16; xl. 4, 24; 
Lev. xxiv. 5-9; Num. iv. 7).—J. K. 

SHIBBOLETH The word means a 

stream or flood, and was hence naturally suggested 
to the followers of J.ephthah, when,, having seized 
the fords of the Jordan to prevent the retreat of 
the defeated Ephraimites, they sought to distin* 
guish them through their known inability to utter 
the aspirated sound sk. The fugitives gave instead 
the unaspirated s,. sibboleih , on which they were 
slain without mercy (Judg. xii. 6). The certainty 
which was felt that the Ephraimites could not 
pronounce sk is very remarkable, and strongly 
illustrates the varieties of dialect which had already 
arisen in Israel, and which perhaps even served to 
distinguish different tribes, as similar peculiarities 
distinguish men of different counties with us. If 
what is here mentioned as the characteristic of a 
particular tribe had been shared by other tribes, it 
would not have been sufficiently discriminating as 
a test. [Hebrew Language.] —J. K. 

SHIBMAH, or more properly Sibmaii 
; 2e/3a/*a ; Sebamo ), a city, occupied and 

rebuilt by the Reubenites (Num. xxxii. 38). It 
was situated on the plateau east of the Dead Sea. 
It originally belonged to that section of the terri¬ 
tory of Moab which was captured by the Amorites 
under Sihon (Num. xxi. 26). From the Amorites 
Moses took it, and gave it to the children of 
Reuben (xxxii. 1, seq.) Shibmah is grouped with 
Heshbon and Nebo,. and must consequently have 
stood near the western brow of the plateau. A 
comparison of Num. xxxii. 38 with ver. 3 of the 
same chapter shows that Shibmah and Shcbavi are 
identical. The only difference in the Hebrew 
words is the addition of the fern, termination to 
the former. They are both rendered 2 epa/id in 
the LXX..; but the Vulgate has Saban for Shebam. 

In Josh. xiii. 19, the A. V. reads Sibmah, 
which is the proper pronunciation of the Hebrew 
according to the Masoretic pointing. It is un¬ 
questionably the same place which Isaiah mentions 
in his lamentation over Moab : ‘ The fields of 
Heshbon languish, and the vine of Sibmah’ (xvi. 
8, 9). The environs, it appears, were famous for 
their vineyards ; and Jeremiah, when predicting the 
desolation of Moab, laments in the same strain : 

‘ O vine of Sibmah, I will weep for thee. ... I 
have caused wine to fail from the winepress; none 
shall tread with shouting’ (xlviii. 32, 33). 

It will be observed that these prophets speak of 
the city as belonging to-Moab, whereas in the books 
of Numbers and Joshua it is enumerated among 
the cities of Reuben. The reason is, on the cap¬ 
tivity of the transjordanic tribes by the Assyrians, 
the Moabites- returned to their ancient possessions, 
and reoccupied their ancient cities, and among 
them Sibmah [Moab]. Though Eusebius mentions 
the name in liis Ono?nasticon , it does not appear 
that he knew anything of it (s.v. Sebavia) ; but 
Jerome ( Comme?it . in Isai. xvi. S) ; , says, ‘Inter 
Esbon et Sabama vix quingenti passus sunt.’ He 
must have known the place therefore; and from the 
way in which it is grouped in the Bible it seems 
to have been on the south or south-west of Iiesh- 


bon ; but even the minute researches of De Saulcy, 
in his recent tour through that country, have failed 
to discover a trace of it. There are several name¬ 
less ruins mentioned by him and noted in his map, 
one or other of which may mark the site ( Voyage en 
Terre Sainte , i. pp. 277, seq.) It is interesting to 
observe, however, that around Heshbon he found 
traces of the vineyards for which the region was 
once celebrated; and that from the lips of the 
Bedawin both he and Tristram {Land of Israel , p. 
535) heard the name Neba given to a mountain- 
peak a short distance south-west of Heshbon 
[Nebo].— J. L. P. 

SHICRON (JFQ$, ‘drunkenness;’ 2 okx^ ; 

Alex. ’AKKapwv; Sec krona), a town on the northern 
border of Judah, mentioned only in Josh. xv. 11. 
It is located between Ekron and Jabneel, and ap¬ 
parently very close to the former, as it lay between 
it and the low range of Mount Baalah, which is 
only a very short distance west of Ekron {Handbook, 
p. 275). The writer was unable to discover any 
trace of this, old town. It appears to have been 
unknown to Eusebius ( Onomast . s.v. ‘Sacharona’). 
-J. L. P. 

SHIELD. [Arms.] 

SHIGGAION. [Psalms.] 

SHII-IOR and SI'HOR ‘dark’ or 

‘turbid,’ from the root ; AoLktjtos ; fiuvius 

turbidus ; 8pia ; Sihor / p.€Ta(3o\rj ; IfiIns ,* Trj&v ; 
aqtuc turbidaf), one of the names given to the river 
Nile, probably arising from its dark and turbid 
waters, like the Greek MAas (Gesen. Tkesanrns, 
P- I 393 )- The word is variously rendered in the 
Sept, and Vulgate, as seen above; and there is 
some little doubt as to its exact meaning in every 
passage in which it occurs—whether it is applied 
to the Nile, the river of Egypt, or to Wady-el- 
Arish, the torre 7 it of Egypt [River]. It is plain 
that in Is. xxiii. 3, it must be identical with 

the Egyptian name of the Nile: ‘And in great 
waters the fruit of Shihor, the harvest of Yeor, was 
her revenue ;’ so also in Jer. ii. 18 it must like¬ 
wise mean the Nile, which forms the all but ex¬ 
clusive drink of the Egyptians. 

There may be more doubt about the other two 
passages in which the name occurs. In 1 Chron. 
xiii. 5 it is mentioned as the southern boundary of 
David’s kingdom : ‘ David gathered all Israel, from 
Shihor of Egypt even unto the entering of Hemath.’ 
At this period the kingdom of Israel was at the 
highest pitch of its prosperity. David’s rule ex¬ 
tended over a wider space than any other monarch 
who ever sat upon the throne ; and probably as an 
evidence of this fact, and as a recognition of the 
fulfilment of the divine promise to Abraham— 

‘ Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the 
river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates ’—the sacred historian may here have 
meant the Nile. Yet in other places, where the 
northern boundary is limited to the ‘entrance of 
Hamath,’ the southern is usually ‘ the torrent of 

Egypt,’ that is, Wady (^nj, not m 3 ) el-Arish 
(Num. xxxiv. 5 ; 1 Kings viii. 65). 

I he passage in Josh. xiii. 3 is even more obscure. 
The sacred writer is describing the territory still 
remaining to be conquered at the close of his life, 
and when about to allot the conquered portion to 
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the tribes : * This is the land that yet remaineth : 
all the borders of the Philistines and all Geshuri, 

from Sihor , which is before (*OD“^y, ‘ in the face 
of;’ not ‘east of,’ but rather ‘on the front of’) 
Egypt, even unto the borders of Ekron northward.’ 
Keil argues that Wady el-Arish, and not the Nile, 
must here be meant {ad loc .); but his arguments 
are not conclusive. Joshua may have had the 
Lord’s covenant promise to Abraham in view ; if 
so, Sihor means the Nile ; but, on the other hand, 
if he had the boundaries of the land as described 
by Moses in Num. xxxiii. 5, seq., in view, then Sihor 
must mean Wady el-Arish. It is worthy of note, 
that while in all the other passages in which this 
word is used, it is anarthrous, here it has the ar¬ 
ticle. This does not seem to indicate any specific 
meaning; for it can scarcely be doubted that here 
and in 1 Chron. xiii. 5 the word is employed in 
the same sense. Gesenius considers that Sihor, 
wherever used, means the Nile ; and upon a care¬ 
ful consideration of the several passages, and of the 
etymology of the word, the writer is of opinion 
that it cannot appropriately be applied to Wady 
el-Arish, and must therefore be regarded as a name 
of the river Nile (see Ges. Thes. p. 1393 ; Jerome, 
ad Isa. xxiii. 3 ; Reland, Pal. p. 286).—J. L. P. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH (nj:6 lin'K* ; 6 2 lCov 

kclI Aafiavcfo ; Alex. 2 u£/> k. A. ; Sihor et Laba- 
nath), a river or stream, as appears from the ety¬ 
mology of the word, on the southern boundary of 
the tribe of Asher, near Carmel. It is only men¬ 
tioned in Josh. xix. 26. Gesenius suggests that 
the river Belus, now called Nahr Naman, is meant, 
because on its banks glass was first made ; and the 
word Libnath may probably refer to that fact, as it 
signifies ‘whiteness’ ( Thes. p. 1393). This is a 
very questionable theory ; and the Belus seems to 
be too far north for the requirements of the words 
of Joshua. Reland would identify Shihor-Libnath 
with the Crocodile river between Carmel and 
Ctesarea, because the Nile is called Shihor, and it 
contains crocodiles .; and hence a similar name was 
given to this stream, which was also supposed to 
contain them {Pal. p. 289). This view is still 
more fanciful than the preceding. Perhaps the 
sacred writer may have given this name to some 
little town upon the banks of one of the streamlets 
which fall into the Mediterranean between Carmel 
and Dor. The sand there is white and glistening, 
and for a town built upon the bank of one of the 
streams the name Shihor-Libnath would be appro¬ 
priate.—J. L. P. 

SI-IIKMOTH (nlDj W) and SHIKMIM 
(D'Dp'CP), translated ‘sycamore,’ occur in several 

passages of the O. T., but always in the plural. 
From the context it is evident that it must have 
been a tree of some size, common in the plains, 
unable to bear great cold, with wood of inferior 
quality, but still cultivated and valued on account 
of its fruit. It was not what is called sycamore in 
this country, which is a kind of maple, and in 
some of its characters the reverse of what is re¬ 
quired ; but the tree which was called omb^opos 
by the Greeks (from owt), a fig, and juopos, the 
mulberry tree), and which is the Ficus Sycomorus 
of botanists, being a genuine species of Ficus , to 
which the ancient name has been added as the 
specific one. The fruit in its general characters 


resembles that of the fig, while the leaves resemble 
those of the mulberry tree. 

The ancients were well acquainted with it; and 
it is common in Egypt as well as in Syria. In 
Egypt, being one of the few trees indigenous in 
that country, its wood was proportionally much 
employed, as in making mummy-cases, though it 
is coarse-grained, and would not be valued where 
other trees are more common (comp. Is. ix. 10; 
1 Kings x. 27.; 2 Chron. i. 15). The sycamore 
being a tree abundant in Egypt, must necessarily 
be one suited to plains and vales, and hence would 
also be one likely to be injured by cold (comp. 
Ps. lxxviii. 47). That the sycamore was cultivated 
and esteemed in Palestine we learn from 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 28 : ‘ And over the olive trees and the syca¬ 
more trees that were in the low plains was Baal- 
hanan the Gederite.’ This was on account of its 
fruit, which it bears on its stem and branches, like 
the common fig, and continues to produce in suc¬ 
cession for months. The fruit is palatable, sweet¬ 
ish in taste, and still used as food in the East. 



One mode of ripening the fruit is supposed to be 
alluded to in Amos vii. 14 : ‘ I was an herdman, 
and a gatherer of sycamore fruit;’ but the ’latter 
part of the sentence is understood to mean ‘ scrap¬ 
ing or making incisions In the sycamore fruit,’ and 
to refer to the practice mentioned by Hasselquist 
as existing even in modem times. When the fruit 
has reached the size of an inch in diameter, the 
inhabitants pare off a part at the centre point. 
They say that without this operation it would not 
come to maturity. The same practice is mentioned 
by Theophrastus and Pliny, etc. As the sycamore 
is a lofty, shady tree, it was well suited for climb¬ 
ing up into, as described in Luke xix. 4, where 
Zacchseus ascends one to see Jesus pass by.—J. F. R. 

SHILHIM. [Sharuhen.] 

SHILOAH. [Siloam.] 

SHILOPI Criw’), the epithet applied, in the 
prophetic benediction of Jacob on his death-bed 
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(Gen. xlix. io), to the personage to whom c the 
gathering of the nations should be,’ and which has 
ever been regarded by Christians and by the ancient 
Jews as a denomination of the Messiah. The 
oracle occurs in the blessing of Judah, and is thus 
worded : ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come : and unto him the gathering of the people 
shall be.’ The term itself, as well as the whole 
passage to which it belongs, has ever been a fruitful 
theme of controversy between Jews and Christians ; 
the former, although they admit for the most part 
the Messianic reference of the text, being still 
fertile in expedients to evade the Christian argu¬ 
ment founded upon it. Neither our limits nor our 
object will permit us to enter largely into the theo¬ 
logical bearings of this prediction ; but it is perhaps 
scarcely possible to do justice to the discussion as 
a question of pure philology, without at the same 
time displaying the strength of the Christian inter¬ 
pretation, and trenching upon the province occupied 
by the proofs of Jesus of Nazareth being the Mes¬ 
siah of the O. T. prophecies. 

Before entering upon the more essential merits 
of the question, it may be well to recite the ancient 
versions of this passage, which are mostly to be re¬ 
ferred to a date that must exempt them from the 
charge of an undue bias towards any but the right 
construction. Influences of this nature have, of 
course, become operative with Jews of a later 
period. The version of the Sept, is peculiar : ‘ A 
prince shall not fail from Judah nor a captain out 
of his loins, %cos 2 X 07 ] ra airo/cd/Aem avry, until 
the things come that are laid up for him .’ In some 
copies another reading is found, $ anrbrenai, for 
' whom it is laid up ; meaning doubtless in the king¬ 
dom —for whom the kingdom is laid up in reserve. 
This rendering is probably to be referred to an 

erroneous lection, ^ whose it is. Targ. Onk.: 
‘ One having the principality shall not be taken 
from the house of Judah, nor a scribe from his 
children’s children, until the Messiah come, whose 
the kingdom is.’ Targ. Jerus. : ‘ Kings shall not 
fail from the house of Judah, nor skilful doctors 
of the law from their children’s children, till 
the time when the King’s Messiah shall come.’ 
Syr. : ‘ The sceptre shall not fail from Judah, 
nor an expounder from between his feet, till he 
come whose it is;’ i.e. the sceptre, the right, the 
dominion. Arab. : ‘ The sceptre shall not be taken 
away from Judah, nor a lawgiver from under 
his rule, until he shall come whose it is.’* Sam. : 
* The sceptre shall not be taken away from Judah, 
nor a leader from his banners, until the Pacific 
shall come.’ Lat. Vulg. : ‘The sceptre shall not 
be taken away from Judah, nor a leader from his 
thigh—donee veniet qui mittendus est, until he shall 
co?ne who is to be sent .’ This is evidently founded 

upon mistaking in the original for which 

latter comes from the root psignifying to se?id. 
It is, however, adopted by Grotius as the truest 
reading, the present form of the word being owing, 
in his opinion, to the error of transcribers in sub¬ 
stituting il for n. 

Various other etymologies have been assigned to 
the term, the advocates of which may be divided into 

two classes : those who consider the word as 
a compound ; and those who deem it a radical or 
simple derivation. Those of the first class coincide, 


for the most part, with the ancient interpreters, tak¬ 
ing as equivalent to and this to be made 

up of ty, the contraction of who , and *)^, the 

dative of the third personal pronoun. The render¬ 
ing, accordingly, in this case, would be cujus est, 
or cui est , whose it is, to who?n it belongs — i.e. the 
sceptre or dominion. This interpretation is de¬ 
fended by Jahn (Einl. in A. 71 i. p. 507, and Vat. 
Mes. ii. p. 179). It is approved also by Hess, De 
Wette, Krummacher, and others. The authority 
of the ancient versions, already alluded to, is the 
principal ground upon which its advocates rely. 
But to this sense it is a serious objection, that there 
is no evidence that the abbreviation of into 

was known in the time of Moses. There is no 
other instance of it in the Pentateuch, and it is only 
in the book of Judges that we first meet with it. 
However the rendering of the old translators is to 
be accounted for, there is no sufficient ground for 
the belief that the form in question was the received 
one in their time. If it was, we should doubtless 
find some traces of it in existing manuscripts. 

But though these copies exhibit the reading 

not one of them gives 1^, and but very few : 
which Ilengstenberg deems of no consequence, as 
the omission of the yod was merely a defective way 
of writing, which often occurs in words of similar 
structure. An argument for this interpretation has 
indeed been derived from Ezek. xxi. 27, where the 
words, ‘ until he shall come, whose is the dominion, 

E^Dil V are regarded as an obvious para¬ 
phrase of or But to this it may be an¬ 

swered, that while Ezekiel may have had the pre¬ 
sent passage in his eye, and intended an allusion to 
the character or prerogatives of the Messiah, yet 
there is no evidence that this was designed as an 
interpretation of the nai?ie under consideration. 
The reasons, therefore, appear ample for setting 
aside, as wholly untenable, the explication of the 
time here propounded, without adverting to the 
fact that the ellipsis involved in this construction 
is so unnatural and violent, that no parallel to it 
can be found in the whole Scriptures. 

Another solution proposed by some expositors 

is, to derive the word from child, and 

the suffix il for \. This will yield the reading, 
‘ until his (Judah’s) son or descendant, the Messiah, 
shall come.’ Thus the Targ. Jon. : * Until the time 
when the King’s Messiah shall come, the little one 
of his sojisd This view is favoured by Calvin (in 
loci) and by Knapp (Dogm. ii. p. 138), and also 

by Dathe. But as this resolves r6 l, E^ into a syno¬ 
nym with rW, after-birth (Deut. xxviii. 57), ren¬ 
dered ‘ young one,’ it requires us to adopt the un¬ 
natural supposition, that the term properly denoting 
the secundines, or the membrane that encloses the 
foetus, is taken for the foetus itself. Besides, this 
exposition has an air of grossness about it which 
prompts its involuntary rejection. 

The second class consists of those who consider 

as a radical or simple derivative. Of these 
we may remark, that it is principally among the 
Jews that the opinion of Aben Ezra finds currency, 

who makes here to be the name of the place 
(Shiloh) where the tabernacle was first fixed after 
the conquest of Canaan. The sense of the oracle, 
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who grievously insulted king David when he fled 
from Absolom (2 Sam. xvi. 5-13). The king not 
only saved him from the immediate resentment of 
his followers, but on his triumphant return by the 
same road after the overthrow of his rebellious son, 
he bestowed on Shimei the pardon which he im¬ 
plored (2 Sam. xix. 16). It seems, however, that 
it was policy which chiefly dictated this course, for 
it was by the advice of David himself (1 Kings ii. 
8, 9) that Solomon, after his father’s death, made 
Shimei a prisoner at large in Jerusalem (1 Kings ii. 
36, 37). Three years after he broke his parole by 
leaving Jerusalem in pursuit of some runaway 
slaves, and was, on his return, put to death by 
order of the king (1 Kings ii. 39-46).—J. K. 

SHIMRON ; 2 i//ao uv ; Alex. SefjLpibv, 

and 'Lop.epwv; Semerori), one of the ancient cities 
of Canaan, whose king joined with Jabin, king of 
Hazor, in the attempt to resist the conquests of 
Joshua (Josh. xi. 1). The position of the city is 
not stated ; it can only be inferred that it was 
situated somewhere in the north of Palestine. It 
is, however, in all probability the same place 
which, as is stated in Josh. xix. 15, was allotted to 
Zebulun, and is grouped with Idalah and Bethlehem. 
The site of Bethlehem is known. It is about six 
miles west of Nazareth. Guided by the Vatican 
MS. of the Septuagint, we might identify Shimron 
with the village of Similnieh , which stands about 
two miles south-east of Bethlehem. Under its 
Greek name, Simo?iias , it is mentioned in the Life of 
Josephus as a village of Galilee ( Vita, 24). The 
position, as well as the name, favours the identity; 
and the same view is taken by the Jewish Rabbins 
(See Ges. Thes. 1445). 

In Josh. xii. 20 the king of Shimron-Meron 
flfcOD Alex. 'Afxapihv; Semeron) is men¬ 

tioned among those conquered by the Israelites. 
Probably the same city is meant. According to 
the tradition, however, existing among the Jews of 
Safed, Shimron-Meron is identical with the sacred 
village of Meiron, where the tombs of the Rabbis 
Hillel and Shammai are still preserved and hon¬ 
oured (Wilson, Lands of the Bible , ii. 313). Re¬ 
land maintains, on the other hand, that Shimron 
and Shimron-meron are identical, and, according 
to the Talmudical writers, are now represented by 
Semunieh [Pal. p. 1017). On the whole, this 
seems more probable.—J. L. P. 

SHINAR ; Sept. 2 evaap, 'Zevvaaf>), the 

district of country in which were the cities of Babel 
(Babylon), Erech (Orchoi), Calneh (probably Nif- 
fer), and Accad. It was a level country, where 
‘ they had brick for stone, and slime [bitumen] 
used they for mortar’ (Gen. xi. 2, 3). These facts 
identify it with the district afterwards known as 
Babylonia, of which Shinar was probably the 
primitive name. Of the name itself no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation has been given [Babylonia].— 
W. L. A. 

SHIP. In few things is there greater danger of 
modem associations misleading the reader of the 
Scriptures than in regard to the subject of the pre¬ 
sent article. To an Englishman a ship calls up the 
idea of * the wooden walls of old England,’ which 
have so long withstood the ‘ battle and the breeze,’ 
and done so much to spread the fame and the in¬ 


fluence of the British nation throughout the world. 
But both the ships and the navigation of the 
ancients, even of the most maritime states, were as 
dissimilar as things of the same kind can well be to 
the realities which the terms now represent. Navi¬ 
gation confined itself to coasting; or if necessity, 
foul weather, or chance drove a vessel from the 
land, a regard to safety urged the commander to a 
speedy return, for he had no guide but such as the 
stars might afford under skies with which he was 
but imperfectly acquainted. And ships, whether 
designed for commercial or warlike purposes, were 
small in size and frail in structure, if our immense 
piles of oak and iron be taken as the objects of 
comparison. 

The Jews cannot be said to have been a sea¬ 
faring people; yet their position on the map of 
the world is such -as to lead us to feel that they 
could not have been ignorant of ships and the busi¬ 
ness which relates thereunto. Phoenicia, the north¬ 
western part of Palestine, was unquestionably 
among, if not at the head of the earliest cultivators 
of maritime affairs. Then the Holy Land itself 
lay with one side coasting a sea which was anciently 
the great highway of navigation, and the centre of 
social and commercial 'enterprise. Within its own 
borders it had a navigable lake. The Nile, with 
which river the fathers of the nation had become 
acquainted in their bondage, was another great 
thoroughfare for ships. And the Red Sea itself, 
which conducted towards the remote east, was at 
no great distance even from the capital of the land. 
Then at different points in its long line of sea-coast 
there were harbours of no mean repute. Let the 
reader call to mind Tyre and Sidon in Phoenicia, 
and Acre (Acco) and Jaffa (Joppa) in Palestine. 
Yet the decidedly agricultural bearing of the 
Israelitish constitution checked such a development 
•of power, activity, and wealth, as these favourable 
opportunities might have called forth on behalf of 
seafaring pursuits. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the arts of shipbuilding and of naviga¬ 
tion came to Greece and Italy from the East, and 
immediately from the Levant; whence we may 
justifiably infer that these arts, so far as they were 
cultivated in Palestine, were there in a higher state 
of perfection, at an early period at least, than in 
the more western parts of the world (Ezek. xxvii. ; 
Strabo, lib. xvi. ; Comenz, De Nave Tyrid). In 
the early periods of their history the Israelites 
themselves would partake to a small extent of this 
skill and of its advantages, since it was only by de¬ 
grees that they gained possession of the entire land, 
and for a long time were obliged to give up the 
sovereignty of very much of their seabord to the 
Philistines and other hostile tribes. The earliest 
history of Palestinian ships lies in impenetrable 
darkness, so far as individual facts are concerned. 
In Gen. xlix. 13 there is, however, a prophecy, the 
fulfilment of which would connect the Israelites 
with shipping at an early period : ‘ Zebulun shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall be for a 
haven of ships, and his border shall be unto Zidon’ 
(comp. Deut. xxxiii. 19; Josh. xix. 10, seq.) : 
words which seem more fitly to describe the posi¬ 
tion of Asher in the actual division of the land. 
These local advantages, however, could have been 
only partially improved, since we find Hiram, 
king of Tyre, acting as carrier by sea for Solomon, 
engaging to convey in floats to Joppa the timber 
cut in Lebanon for the temple, and leaving to the 
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Hebrew prince the duty of transporting the wood 
from the coast to Jerusalem. And when, after 
having conquered Elath and Ezion-geber on the 
further arm of the Red Sea, Solomon proceeded to 
convert them into naval stations for his own pur¬ 
poses, he was still, whatever he did himself, in¬ 
debted to Hiram for ‘ shipmen that had knowledge 
of the sea’ (i Kings ix. 26 ; x. 22). The effort, 
however, to form and keep a navy in connection 
with the East was not lastingly successful; it soon 
began to decline, and Jehoshaphat failed when at a 
later day he tried to give new life and energy to 
the enterprise (1 Kings xxii. 49, 50). 

In the time of the Maccabees Joppa was a Jewish 
seaport (1 Maccab. xiv. 5). Herod the Great 
availed himself of the opportunities naturally af¬ 
forded to form a more capacious port at Ctesarea 
(Joseph. De Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 3). Nevertheless no 
purely Jewish trade by sea was hence even now 
called into being. Caesarea was the place whence 
Paul embarked in order to proceed as a prisoner to 
Rome (Acts xxvii. 2). His voyage on that occa¬ 
sion, as described most graphically in the Acts of 
the Apostles (ch. xxvii. xxviii.), if it requires some 
knowledge of ancient maritime affairs in order to be 
rightly understood, affords also rich and valuable 


materials towards a history of the subject, and 
might, we feel convinced, be so treated as of itself 
to supply many irresistible evidences of the certainty 
of the events therein recorded, and, by warrantable 
inferences, of the credibility of the evangelical 
history in general. No one but an eyewitness 
could have written the minute, exact, true, and 
graphic account which these two chapters give. 

The reader of the N. T. is well aware how fre¬ 
quently he finds himself with the Saviour on the 
romantic shores of the sea of Gennesareth. There 
Jesus is seen, now addressing the people from on 
board a vessel, tt\oiop (Matt. xiii. 2 ; Luke v. 3) ; 
now sailing up and down the lake (Matt. viii. 23 ; 
ix. 1 ; xiv. 13 ; John vi. 17). Some of his earliest 
disciples were proprietors of barks which sailed on 
this inland sea (Matt. iv. 21 ; John xxi. 3 ; Luke 
v. 3). These ‘ ships’ were indeed small. Josephus 
designates the ships here employed by the term 
aKdfpTj. They were not, however, mere boats. 
They carried their anchor with them (De Bell. Jtid. 
iii. 10. 1 ; Vit. xxxiii.) There was too a kind of 
vessel larger than this, called o^eoi'a by Josephus, 
who narrates a sea-fight which took place on the 
lake, conducted on the part of the Romans by 
Vespasian himself (De Bell. Jud. iii. 10. 9). It 
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thus appears that the lake was not contemptible, 
nor its vessels mean ; and those should hence learn 
to qualify their language who represent the Galilean 
fishermen as of the poorest class. 



The vessels connected with Biblical history were 
for the most part ships of burden, almost indeed 
exclusively so, at least within the period of known 
historical facts, though in a remote antiquity the 


Phoenician states can hardly fail to have supported 
a navy for warlike, as it is known they did for 
predatory purposes. This peculiarity, however, of 
the Biblical ships exonerates the writer from enter¬ 
ing into the general subject of the construction of 
ancient ships and their several sub-divisions. A 
good general summary on that head may be found 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman A nti- 
quities , p. 875, seq. A few details respecting chiefly 
ships of burden may be of service to the Scriptural 
student. In a ship of this kind was Paul conveyed 
to Italy. They (naves onerarias) were, for the pur¬ 
poses to which they were destined, rounder and 
deeper than ships of war, and sometimes of great 
capacity. In consequence of their bulk, and when 
laden, of their weight, they were impelled by sails 
rather than by oars. On the prow stood the 
insignia from which the ship was named, and by 
which it was known. These in Acts (xxviii. 11) 
are called Trapd.arifj.ov , ‘ sign,’ which it appears 
consisted in this case of figures of Castor and Pol¬ 
lux—lucida sidera—brilliant constellations, aus¬ 
picious to navigators (Horat. Od. i. 3; Liv. 
xxxvii. 92 ; Tac. Ajiji. vi. 34 ; Ovid. Tnsl. i. 
10. 1). Each ship was provided with a boat, 
intended in the case of peril to facilitate escape, 
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iTKd(pr) (Acts xxvii. 16, 30, 32 ; Cic. De Invent. 
ii. 51) ; and several anchors (Acts xxvii. 29, 40; 
Coes. Civ. i. 25) ; also a plumb-line for sounding 
(Acts xxvii. 28 ; Isidor. Orig. xix. 4). Among 
the sails one bore the name of aprefxuv, trans¬ 
lated in Acts xxvii. 40,. by 4 mainsail; ’ but pos¬ 
sibly the word may rather mean what is now 
termed the ‘topsail’ {Schol. ad Juven. xii. 68). 
In great danger it was customary to gird the vessel 
with cables, in order to prevent her from falling to 



pieces under the force of wind and sea (Acts xxvii. 
17 ; Polyb. xxvii. 3. 3 ; Athen. v. 204; Hor. Od. 
i. 14. 6). The various expedients that were em¬ 
ployed in order to prevent shipwreck are described 
to the eye in the passage in the Acts. First, the 
vessel was lightened by throwing overboard all 
lumber, luggage, and everything that could be 
spared. The term employed by Luke is aKev'f) 
(xxvii. 19), one of a very wide signification, which 
the words we have just employed do not, we think, 
more than equal. If the peril grew more imminent, 



the freight was sacrificed (xxvii. 38). When hope 
or endurance had come to a period, recourse was 
had to the boat, or efforts were made to reach the 
shore on spars or rafts (xxvii. 38, 44). The cap¬ 
tain was denominated vaiJKXvjpos (xxvii. 11), steers¬ 
man, though he was a different person from him 


who had the actual charge of the helm, who bore 
the name of Kv( 3 epvr)TT]s, which is the root of our 
word ‘governor’ (Lat. gubernator, helmsman). 

The dangers of the ocean to sailors on board 
such ships as these were, and in the then ignorance 
of navigation, caused sailing to be restricted to the 
months of spring, summer, and autumn ; winter 
was avoided. To the Romans the sea was opened 
in March and closed in November (Coes. Bell. Gall. 
iv. 36 ; v. 23 ; Philo, Opp. iv. 548 ; Acts xxvii. 
9) ; and ships which towards the end of the year 
were still at sea earnestly sought a harbour in 
which to pass the winter (Acts xxvii. 12). 

Schlozer, Vers, einer Allg. Geschichte d. Handels 
u. d. Schiffart in den alt. Zeiten , Rostock 1760; 
La Marine des Anciens Peuples , par Le Roy, Paris 
1777; Berghaus, Gesch. d. Schiffarlskunde 1792; 
Benedict, Vers. e. Gesch. d. Schiff. u. d. Handel bei 
den Alten , 1809 ; Howell, On the War Galleys of 
the Ancients; A. Jal, Archeologie Navale, Paris 
1840; Bockh, Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des At- 
tischen Staates; Smith, Voyage and Shipv reck of 
St. Paul) Lond. 1848, 2d ed. 1856.—J. R. B. 

SHIPHRAH. [Puah.] 

SHISHAIC (p$>^; Sept. ZovoaKlpi), a king of 

Egypt contemporary with Jeroboam, to whom he 
gave an asylum when he fled from Solomon (1 
Kings xi. 40). This was indicative of his politic 
disposition to encourage the weakening of the 
neighbouring kingdom, the growth of which under 
David and Solomon was probably regarded by the 
kings of Egypt with some alarm. After Jeroboam 
had become king of Israel, and probably at his 
suggestion, Shishak invaded the kingdom of Judah, 
B.c. 971, at the head of an immense army; and 
after having taken the fortified places, advanced 
against Jerusalem. Satisfied with the submission 
of Rehoboam, and with the immense spoils of the 
Temple, the king of Egypt withdrew without im¬ 
posing any onerous conditions upon the humbled 
grandson of David (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26 ; 2 Chron. 
xii. 2-9). Shishak has been identified as the first 
king of the 22d or Diospolitan dynasty, the Seson- 
chis of profane history. His name has been found 
on the Egyptian monuments in the form of She- 
shonk. He is said to have been of Ethiopian 
origin, and it is supposed that, with the support of 
the military caste, he dethroned the Pharaoh who 
gave his daughter to Solomon (1 Kings iii. 1). In 
the palace-temple of Karnak there still exists a 
large bas-relief representing Sesonchis, who bears 
to the feet of three great Theban gods the chiefs of 
vanquished nations. To each figure is attached an 
oval, indicating the town or district which he re¬ 
presents. One of the figures, with a pointed beard 
and a physiognomy which some decide to be Jew¬ 
ish, bears on his oval characters which M. Cham- 
pollion interprets Yooda Melchi , or ‘kingdom of 
Judah,’ a name whose component letters agree with 
the hieroglyphics, though Sir J. G. Wilkinson and 
others think that the place it holds is not sufficiently 
marked to satisfy the scruples of a rigid sceptic. 
It is well to observe that this figure has not, as 
some have hastily conceived, been alleged to repre¬ 
sent the king, but to personify the kingdom of 
Judah (Champollion, Systeme Hieroglyph, p. 205 ; 
Rosellini, Monumenti Storici , i. 85 ; Wilkinson. 
Anc. Egypt, i. 37 ; Cory, Chronological Inquiry t 
p. 5) [Chronology].— J. K. 
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SHITTAH {r\m) and SHITTIM 

occur in several passages of Exodus, and indicate 
the kind of wood which was employed in making 
various parts of the tabernacle while the Israelites 
were wandering in the wilderness. It is mentioned 
also as forming part of the offerings, as in Exod. 
xxv. 5, ‘rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ skins, 
and shittim wood and in xxxv. 7, 24. In Is. 
xli. 19 it is mentioned as a tree worthy of planting. 
According to some it was some valuable foreign 
wood. 

But there does not appear any proof that shit¬ 
tim was an imported wood, and it is more probable 
that it was the wood of a tree of the desert. Ro- 
senmiiller (after Celsius, ii. p. 499) says : ‘ The He¬ 
brew name, which is properly shintah , was formed 
from the Egyptian word shant , the double t being 
substituted for the nt , for the sake of sound and 
an easier pronunciation.’ The Arabs also call it 

kart or karatz, written also kharad. The 

Arabs pronounce the Egyptian name sont. This 
is a tree of the genus Acacia , found both in Egypt 
and in the deserts of Arabia (Prosper Alpinus, De 
Plantis AEgypti, p. 6). ‘The acacia tree,’ says 
Dr. Shaw, ‘ being by much the largest and most 
common tree in these deserts (Arabia Petrsea), we 



have some reason to conjecture that the shittim 
wood was the wood of the acacia, especially as its 
flowers are of an excellent smell, for the shittah 
tree is, in Is. xli. 19, joined with the myrtle and other 
fragrant shrubs.’ Mr. Kitto says : ‘ The required 
species is found in either the Acacia gimmifera , or 
in the A. Seyel , or rather in both. They both 
grow abundantly in the valleys of that region in 
which the Israelites wandered for forty years, and 
both supply products which must have rendered 
them of much value to the Israelites. We think 
the probability is, that the A. Seyel supplied the 
shittim wood, if indeed the name did not denote 
acacia wood in general. This tree grows from fifteen 
to twenty feet in height.’ Robinson and Smith fre¬ 
quently mention the Seyel as occurring in the same 
situations, It is very probable therefore that it 
yielded the shittim wood of Scripture, — J. F. R. 


SHITTIM (DW'n, The Acacias; Sept. 2ar- 

relv), the place where the Israelites encamped for 
the last time before they crossed the Jordan (Num. 
xxv. 1 ; comp. Micah vi. 5), and from which Joshua 
sent spies to spy the land as far as Jericho (Josh, 
ii. 1). It was in the Arboth of Moab, at the foot 
of the mountain-range Abarim, and immediately 
under Nebo and opposite to Jericho (Deut. xxxii. 
49). Plence it is to be looked for near the point 
where the Wady Hesban enters the plains of Moab, 
probably to the south of this wady. According to 
Josephus (Antic/, iv. 8. 1) the town of Abila was 
afterwards built on the site of Shittim, 60 stadia 
from the Jordan (Keil, Comment, on Josh. p. 79). 
The full name seems to have been Abel Hashshittim 
(which see).—W, L. A. 

SHITTIM, Valley of, mentioned in Joel iii. 
18. It must certainly have been west of the Jor¬ 
dan, and probably in the neighbourhood of Jerusa¬ 
lem, although the particular vale cannot now be 
distinguished. The name is probably to be re¬ 
garded as an appellative—‘acacia vale’ denoting, 
perhaps, as that tree delights in a dry soil, an 
arid, unfruitful vale. 

SHOA(yi$; Sept. 2 ovl; Alex. %ov 8 ). [Koa.] 
SHOE. [Sandal.] 

SHOHAM (DH^), a precious stone mentioned 

in Gen. ii. 12 ; Exod, xxviii. 9; xxxv. 9-27; Job 
xxviii. 16; Ezek. xxviii. 13. That it is really un¬ 
known is evinced by the variety of opinions which 
have been hazarded concerning it. In the two last 
texts the Sept, makes it the beryl (pTjpijWiov), and 
is followed by the Vulgate. Josephus also gives 
it the same name (Antiq. iii. 7. 5). This is a 
great weight of authority ; and whether the beryl 
be the shoham or not, it is a Scriptural stone by 
virtue of the mention of it in Rev. xxi. 20. There 
is no doubt that the stone which we call beryl is 
the substance to which the ancients gave the same 
name. It is of a pale sea-green colour, inclining 
sometimes to water blue, and sometimes to yellow. 
In its crystallised form it exhibits sexagonal co¬ 
lumns striped longitudinally. The shoham fur¬ 
nished the shoulder-pieces in the breastplate of the 
high-priest, on each of which six names were en¬ 
graven ; and for this purpose the stalky beryl, con¬ 
sisting of long, stout, hexagonal pieces, was pecu¬ 
liarly suited. Beryls are found, but not often, in 
collections of ancient gems. In Gen. ii. 12 the 
shoham is named as the product of Havilah ; in 
Job xxviii, 16 it is mentioned as a stone of great 
value, being classed with the sapphire and the gold 
of Ophir; in Ezek. xxviii. 13 it appears as a 
valuable article of commerce. 

In Gen. ii. 12 the Sept, renders the word, 
which it elsewhere gives as the beryl, by \L 6 os 6 
7 rpaoLvos, or the ‘ chrysoprasus,’ according to its 
etymology, * leek-green stone but as the ancients 
did not nicely distinguish between stones of similar 
quality and colour, it is probable that the beryl is 
still intended by the translator in this text. The 
chrysoprasus (xpoabirpaaos) is, however, a Scrip¬ 
tural stone, being named in Rev. xxi. 20. It is, 
as the name imports, of a greenish golden colour, 
like a leek— i.c. usually apple-green—passing into 
a grass-green (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxvii. 20, 21). 

Luther, relying upon the authority of some 
ancient versions, makes the shoham to. have been 
3 H 2 
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the onyx, an interpretation which Braun, Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, and others support on etymological 
grounds. This, indeed, is the stone usually given 
for the Shoham in Hebrew lexicons* and is the 
one which the A. V. has also adopted.—-J. K. 

SHOR a generic word denoting an animal 

of the bovine species, whether male or female, 
young or old. It is sometimes used collectively of 
several animals (Gen. xxxii. 6; i Sam. xxii. 19 ; 
2 Sam. xv. 3), but generally it is used of only one 
(Exod. xxi. 28, 29, 37 ; xxii. 8, 9 ; xxxiv. 19 ; Lev. 
vii. 23 ; xxii. 27 ; xxvii. 26'; Num. xxii. 4 ; Neh. 
v. 18 ; Job vi. 5 ; xxi. 10; Is. i. 3). It is used 
metaphorically of a chief or leader (Deut. xxXiii. 17). 
A singular use of it occurs Gen. xlix. 6, where ac¬ 
cording to some it stands for men of valour or 
strength ; blit the rendering in the margin of the 
A. V. (‘ they houghed oxen*) is probably the true 
one : while they slew the men they disabled the 
cattle, at least such as they did not care to chive off 
as spoil (xxxiv. 28). [Baqar.]—W. L. A. 

SHOSHANNIM. [Psalms; Shushan.] 

SHU’AL. tyw and jackal (?), are both 

somewhat arbitrarily interpreted by the word ‘ fox; ’ 
although that denomination is not uniformly em¬ 
ployed in different texts (Judg. xv. 4; Neh. iv. 3 ; 
xi. 27 ; Ps. lxiii. 10 ; Cant. ii. 15 ; Lam. v. 18; 
Ezek. xiii. 4). Fox is thus applied to two oi* more 
species, though only strictly applicable in a syste¬ 
matic view to Taaleb , which is the Arabic name of 
a wild canine, probably the Syrian fox— Vulpes 
Tkdleb or Taaleb of modern zoologists—and the 
only genuine species indigenous in Palestine. Fox 
is again the translation of a\w7 njt, in Matt. viii. 
20 ; Luke ix. 58 ; xiii. 32 : but here also the word 
in the original texts may apply generically to 
several species rather than "to one only. 



We have no proof that shu'al denotes exclusively 
the fox, and that iyim and Hasselquist’s little foxes 
refer solely to jackals ; particularly as these animals 
were, if really known, not abundant in Western 
Asia, even during the first century of the Roman 
empire; for they are but little noticed by the 
Greek writers and sportsmen who resided where 
now they are heard and seen every evening; these [ 
authorities offering no remark on the most pro¬ 
minent characteristic of the species—namely, the 
chorus of howlings lasting all night—a habit so 
intolerable that it is the invariable theme of all the 
Semitic writers since the Hegira whenever they 
mention the jackal. We may therefore infer that 
shu'al is a general denomination, and that ijim , if 
the etymology be just, is derived from howling or 
barking, and may designate the jackal, though 
more probably it includes also those wild Canicbe 
which have a similar habit. 


Vulpes Taaleb, or Taleb , the Syrian fox, is of the 
size of an English cur fox, and similarly formed ; 
but the ears are wider and longer, the fur in general 
ochry-rufous above, and whitish beneath : there is 
a faint black ring towards the tip of the tail, and 
the back of the ears are sooty, with bright fulvous 
edges. The species burrows, is silent and solitary, 
extends eastward into Southern Persia, and is said 
to be found in Natolia. Ehrenberg’s two species 
of Taleb (one of which he takes to be the Amt bis 
of ancient Egypt, and Geoffrey’s Canis Niioticus , 
the Abou Hossein of the Arabs) are nearly allied 
to or varieties of the species, but residing in Egypt, 
and further to the same south, where it seems they 
do not burrow. The Syrian Taleb is reputed to 
be veiy destructive in the vineyards, or rather a 
plunderer of ripe grapes; but he is certainly less 
so than the jackal, whose ravages are carried on in 
troops and with less fear of man. 

None of the explanations which we have seen 
of the controverted passage in Judg. xv. 4, 5, re¬ 
lative to the shu ) alim } foxes, jackals, or other can¬ 
ines, which Samson employed to set fire to the 
corn of the Philistines, is altogether satisfactory 
to our mind. First, taking Dr. Kennicott’s pro¬ 
posed explanation of the case by changing 

to thus reading ‘sheaves’ instead of * foxes,’ 

and translating “Dt ‘ends’ instead of ‘tails,’ the 
meaning then would be, that Samson merely con¬ 
nected by bands or ends three hundred shocks 
of corn, already reaped, and thus burned the 
whole. We admit that this, at first view, appears 
a rational explanation; but it should be observed 
that three hundred shocks of corn would not make 
two stacks, and therefore the result would be quite 
inadequate, considered as a punishment or act of 
vengeance upon the Philistine population, then 
predominant over the greater part of Palestine : 
and if we take shocks to mean corn-stacks, then it 
may be asked how* and foi what object, were, 
three hundred corn-stacks brought together in one 
place from a surface of country at least equal to 
Yorkshire? The task, in that hilly region, would 
have occupied all the cattle and vehicles for several 
months; and then the corn could not have been 
threshed out without making the whole population 
travel repeatedly, in order finally to reload the 
grain and take it to their threshing-floors. 

Reverting to the interpretation of foxes burning 
the harvest by means of firebrands attached to their 
tails, the case is borne out by Ovid (Fasti, iv. 
681)— 

* Cur igitur missse junctis ardentia telis 
Terga ferunt vulpes’— 

And again in the fable of Apthonius, quoted by 
Merrick ; but not, as is alleged, by the brick with 
a bas-relief representing a man driving two foxes 
with fire fastened to their tails, which was found 
twenty-eight feet below the present surface of Lon¬ 
don ; because tiles of similar character and execu¬ 
tion have been dug up in other parts of England, 
some representing the history of Susanna and the 
elders, and others the four Evangelists, and there¬ 
fore all derived from Biblical, not pagan sources. 

Commentators, following the reading of the Sep- 
tuagint, have with common consent adopted the in¬ 
terpretation, that two foxes were tied together by 
their tails with a firebrand between them. Now 
this does not appear to have been the practice of 
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the Romans, nor does it occur in the fable of 
Apthonius. We understand the text to mean 
that each fox had a separate brand ; and most 
naturally so ; for it may be questioned whether 
two united would run in the same direction. They 
would assuredly pull counter to each other, and 
ultimately fight most fiercely; whereas there can 
be no doubt that every canine would run, with fire 
attached to its tail, not from choice but necessity, 
through -standing corn, if the field lay in the direc¬ 
tion of the animal’s burrow; for foxes and jackals, 
when chased, run direct to their holes, and sports¬ 
men well know the necessity of stopping up those 
of the fox while the animal is abroad, or there is 
no chance of a chase. We therefore submit that 
by the words rendered ‘tail to tail 1 we should 
understand the end of the firebrand attached to 
the extremity of the tail. Finally, as the operation 
of tying three hundred brands to as many fierce 
and irascible animals could not be effected in one 
day by a single man, nor produce the result in¬ 
tended if done in one place, it seems more probable 
that the name of Samson, as the chief director of 
the act, is employed to represent the whole party 
who effected his intentions in different places at 
the same time, and thereby insured that general 
conflagration of the harvest which was the signal 
of open resistance on the part of Israel to the long- 
endured oppression of the Philistine people. These 
observations, though by no means sufficiently an¬ 
swering all the objections, are the best we can 
offer on a difficult question, which could not be 
passed over altogether without notice [Keleb ; 
Zeeb]. —C. H. S. 

SHUAL, Land of ; yrj 'SioydX ; 

terra Sual). When describing the routes taken by 
the Philistine spoilers who went forth from the gar¬ 
rison at Michmash, the sacred writer says : ‘ One 
company turned unto the way of Ophrah, unto the 
land of Shual’ (i Sam. xiii 17). Ophrah, as has 
been seen [Ophrah], is probably identical with 
Taiyibeh, a village about six miles north-east of 
Bethel. The land of Shual, therefore, doubtless 
lay in that region. It is a wild mountainous district, 
a maze of rocky hill-tops, intersected by deep 
ravines which run down into the Jordan valley. 
The name appears to have been forgotten. The 
word Shual signifies ‘fox’ or ‘jackal;’ and both 
these animals abound amid the rocks of this dis¬ 
trict. Jackals are especially numerous; and the 
writer has more than once been kept awake for 
hours in his tent by their bowlings.—J. L. P. 

SPIUCKFORD, Samuel, D.D. Of the time 
and place of his birth we have not been able to find 
any record. He was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge, and was successively curate of Shel- 
thon, Norfolk, prebendary of Canterbury, and 
rector of All-Hallows, Lombard Street, London. 
He died in 1754. He wrote The Sacred and Pro - 
phone History of the World connected , from the 
creation of the zoo rid to the dissolution of the Assyrian 
Empire. Of this work, which was designed to 
complete that of Prideaux, only four volumes ap¬ 
peared, bringing down the history to the death of 
Joshua. It is a work of solid learning, though 
inferior to that of Prideaux.—W. L. A. 

SHUHITE, The (*Wn, The Shuchite ), a de¬ 
signation of Bildad, one of the friends of Job (Job 
ii. 11, etc.) It is probably a patronymic from mt?, 


Shuach , one of the sons of Abraham by Keturah. 
In the Peutinger Tables the district immediately 
above Babylonia is called Sohene; and the Assyrian 
inscriptions mention a powerful tribe, the Tsuchi, 
located above Hit on both sides the Euphrates. 
In these names we have probably traces of the 
Shuchites. Some, however, think that the Sawccda 
which Ptolemy (v. 14) places eastward of Batanea 
is more probably their representative.—W. L. A. 

SHULAMITE, The (nnjfatfn), the name 

given to a person in the Song of Solomon. Whether 
this is a proper name, Shidammilh , or an ethnic 
designation, and whether it is used of the heroine 
of the song or of some other, are points to be dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere. [Solomon, Song of.] — t 
SPIUMlM (D S DW) occurs only once in Scrip¬ 
ture (Num. xi. 5), where it is translated garlick in 
the A. V. There can be no doubt of its being 

correctly so translated, as the Arabic (thorn) 

still signifies a species of garlic, which is culti¬ 
vated and esteemed throughout Eastern countries. 
Ancient authors mention that garlic was cultivated 
in Egypt. Plerodotus enumerates it as one of the 
substances upon which a large sum (1600 talents) 



483. Shallot. (Allium Ascalonicum.) 

was spent for feeding labourers employed in build¬ 
ing the pyramids; so also Pliny, who, moreover, 
states that it was so highly esteemed, that ‘ allium 
cepasque inter Deos in jurejurando habuere olim 
ZEgyptii.’ The species considered to have been 
thus cultivated in Egypt is Allium Ascalonicum , 
which is the most common in Eastern countries, 
and obtains its specific name from having been 
brought into Europe from Ascalon. It is now 
usually known in the kitchen-garden by the name 
of ‘eschalot’ or ‘shallot,’ and is too common to 
require a fuller notice.—J. F. R. 

SliUNAMMITE, The (TVE^'fl ; Sept, 

Sw/xcu/ms), one resident in Shunem ; applied to 
Abishag (1 Kings L 3, 15 ; ii. 17, 21, 22), and to 
the hostess of Elijah (2 Kings iv. 12, 25, 36). As 
the modern name of Shunem is Solam, it has been 
suggested that Shunammite and Shulammite are 
identical (see Gesenius and Furst on the word).— 
W. L. A. 
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SHUNEM (D 3 ^; Sept. Sowcfyi), a town of 

the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), where the 
Philistines encamped before Saul’s last battle (i 
Sam. xxviii. 4), and to which belonged Abishag, 
the last wife of David (1 Kings i. 3), and ‘the 
Shunammite woman’ with whom Elisha lodged (2 
Kings iv. 8-37 ; viii. 1-6). Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as, in their day, a village, lying five 
Roman miles from Mount Tabor towards the 
south. They call it Sulem (2 ov'Krjpi). ft has of 
late years been recognised in a village called Solam, 
three miles and a half north of Zerin (Jezreel), 
which is a small place on the slope of a hill, where 
nothing occurs to denote an ancient site (Elliot, ii. 
378 ; Schubert, iii. 165 ; Robinson, iii. 169, 170). 
-J. K. 

SHUPHAN. [Shuppim.] 

SHUPPIM is mentioned (1) in 1 Chron. vii. 12 
(D£)^*; 2a7r0f^ ; Alex. 2 acpelpi ; Sepham ) as one of 

the two ‘children of Ir.’ If, as is likely, this Ir 
be the same as the ‘ Iri’ of ver. 7, the son of Bela, 
Shuppim was the great-grandson of the patriarch 
Benjamin. There is no good reason for identifying 
the subject of this article with the Muppim of Gen. 
xjvi. 21, or Shephuphan (Jess correctly Shuphan) 
of Num. xxvi. 39, and Shephuphan of 1 Chron. 
viii. 5, as we have shown elsewhere [Muppim] ; so 
that the difficulty of assigning to Benjamin a de¬ 
scendant of the third generation at the time of his 
removal with Jacob into Egypt is avoided in this 
instance. (2.) Shuppim (D'&$; 'Za.ircpiv; Alex. 

2 e<p<pelju ; Sap/ian) is mentioned again in I Chron. 
vii. 15. According to A. V. he is the same man 
as occurs in ver. 12. The Vulgate, however, not 
only varies the name, but makes the bearer of it 
one of the sons of Machir, of the tribe of Manasseh 
[‘ Machir autem accepit uxores filiis ejus Happhim 
et Saphan’]. This verse from its obscurity has 
given rise to much discussion among commentators 
and variety among the chief versions. The Sept, 
follows the original more closely, and so partakes 
of its obscurity, which the A. V. and the Vulgate 
only escape by a paraphrase instead of a version 
[comp. LXX. Ma 2 \a( 3 ev ywauca rip ’A (ptpelfi 

kclI 2 e<p(pdfi with the Masor. text PltSW np^> TOD 
The Peschito seems to have 

treated the proper names of the clause as appella¬ 
tives. Manifold also are the expedients of critics 
to smooth the difficulties of the verse. Some 
(Iioubigant, Clericus) suppose an omission of some 
words in the text ; others (among them Bertheau) 
a redundancy from the margin, and they would 

remove the words out of the text. 

Most, however, accept the text as substantially 
correct, but differ in its interpretation. Some, and 
they are the majority, take the sense adopted in 

our A. V., regarding the ^ prefixed to the names 
as a sign of the periphrastic genitive (see Gesem 
Grant, sec. 115), before which they would supply 
an understood nintf [sister] from the succeeding 
clause. They thus produce the version : ‘ Machir 
took to wife [the sister] of Huppim aqd Shuppim.’ 
(The high authority of D. Kim chi favours this con¬ 
struction ; see also J. H. Michaelis, Comment . in 
Hagiograph. in loc.) This view makes our Shup¬ 
pim and his brother Benjamites, as mentioned in 
ver. 12, whose sister Maachah became the wife of 


Machir of the tribe of Manasseh. As, however, 
the may well be the sign of an acquisitive dative 

dependent on the verb np?, the simplest transla¬ 
tion would be that of the Vulgate [and probably 
of the Sept, also]: ‘ Machir took a wife for Huppim 
and Shuppim’ (comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 45)—supposing 
these to be his sons, and therefore Manassites. 
The support of these ancient versions to this view 
goes far to obviate the objection which arises from 
the improbability of two brothers being found in a 
family of Manasseh bearing the same names as the 
two Benjamite brothers mentioned only three verses 
before. This sense is supported by Movers ( Chronik. 
89 ; see Bertheau, in loc.) (3.) In 1 Chron. xxvi. 
16 mention is made of another Shuppim (D'Qt?, 

Sept. Alex. 2e0iefyi; Sephim), a Levite, one of 
the doorkeepers appointed (together with the 
Merarite Hosah) to superintend the watch on the 
western side of the temple, including * the gate 
Shallecheth.’ Bertheau (in loc.) supposes this in¬ 
sertion of Shuppim’s name to be a copyist’s error, 
arising from a repetition of the preceding word 
[Kennicott among his MSS. discovered 

P'BD with samech (instead of with shin), 

which is nothing but a repetition, as Bertheau sup¬ 
posed, of the last letters of the D?Q DNH], and he 
sees a confirmation of his view in the absence, as 
he says, of the name from the Septuagint. This 
statement is not absolutely correct. The Codex 
Alex, reads 2 eefnelpL, and the Vulgate also treats 
the word as a proper name : so that ancient texts 
must have had the same reading as the Masoretic, 
which our A. V. follows. It must not, however, 
be denied that there is force in Bertheau’s suppo¬ 
sition. From ver. 14, 15, it appears that the lots 
‘eastward,’ ‘northward,’ and ‘southward,’fell in 
each case to individuals ; it is not easy therefore 
to see why t%uo persons should be mentioned for the 
‘ westward’ lot. In the Vatican text of the Sept., 
ver. 16 begins with the words els devrepov rip '0<r£ 
TTpbs §vcrfj.cus, making the last lot fall but to one 
man, like the preceding three. The phrase els 
deihepov seems to indicate that the text which it 
translates had the word (huo) instead of 

D'QE?. Now it is observable that the 17th verse 

actually terminates with the words 

[the best MSS. not having the repeated], 

■ Asuppim, two.’ If we* suppose the 15th verse to 
terminate with the same words, which are equally 
suitable there, then our 16th verse will begin with 

norfa, ‘ and to Hosah westward’—a reading which 

will square evenly with the two foregoing verses. 
If this conjecture be true, our third Shuppim the 
Levite is of course to be cancelled.—P. H. 

SHUR (T^; Sept. 2otfp), a city on the con¬ 
fines of Egypt and Palestine (Gen. xvi, 7; xx. 1 ; 
xxv. 18 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7 ; xxvii. 8). Josephus makes 
it the same as Pelusium (Antiq. vi. 7. 3 ; comp. 

1 Sam. xv. 7) ; but this city bore arnong the He¬ 
brews the name of Sin. More probably Shur was 
somewhere in the vicinity of the modern Suez. 
The desert extending from the borders of Palestine 
to Shur is called in Exod. xv. 22 the ‘ desert of 
Shur,’ but in Num. xxxiii. 8 the ‘ desert of Etham. ’ 
-J. K. 

SHUSHAN (}t£ty?),also Shoshannah (H 3 ^; 
Sept. Kplvov ), occurs in several passages of the O. 
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T., and is translated lily in the A. V. The word 
has been variously interpreted by translators, being 
by some thought to be the rose, by others the 
violet or convallaria, a jasmine, or some one or 
more of the plants included under the general name 
of lily. But it appears to us that none but a plant 
which was well known and highly esteemed would 
be found occurring in so many different passages. 
Thus, in i Kings vii. 19-26, and 2 Chron. iv. 5, 
it is mentioned as forming the ornamental work of 
the pillars and of the brazen sea, made of molten 
brass, for the house of Solomon, by Hiram of Tyre. 
In Canticles the word is frequently mentioned ; 
and it is curious that in five passages (Cant. ii. 2 
and 16; iv. 5 ; vi. 2 and 3) there is a reference to 
feeding among lilies : which appears unaccountable, 
when we consider that the allusion is made simply 
to an ornamental or sweet-smelling plant; and 
this the shushan appears to have been from the 
other passages in which it is mentioned (Cant. ii. 1, 
2 ; v. 13 ; vii. 2). If the book of Canticles is the 
production of Solomon it may be presumed to con¬ 
tain allusions to Egyptian objects, from his con¬ 
nection by marriage with that country ; and in this 
case the lily to which he refers may be a plant of 
Egypt rather than of Palestine. And this appears 
to us to be the case, especially as the water-lily or 
lotus of the Nile seems suitable to most of the 
above passages. Herodotus (ii. 92) says : 4 When 



the waters have risen to their extremest height, 
and all the fields are overflowed, there appears 
above the surface an immense quantity of plants of 
the lily species, which the Egyptians call the lotus ; 
having cut down these they dry them in the sun. 
The seed of the flowers, which resembles that of 
the poppy, they bake, and make into a kind of 
bread : they also eat the root of this plant, which 
is round, of an agreeable flavour, and about the 
size of an apple. There is a second species of the 
lotus, which grows in the Nile, and which is not 
unlike a rose. The fruit, which grows from the 
bottom of the root, resembles a wasp’s nest : it is 
found to contain a number of kernels of the size of 
an olive stone, which are very grateful either fresh 
or dried.’ All this exists even to the present day. 
Both the roots and the stalks form articles of diet 
in Eastern countries, and the large farinaceous seeds 


of both the nvmphsea and nelumbium are roasted 
and eaten. Hence probably the reference to feed¬ 
ing among lilies in the above-quoted passages. 

In confirmation of this view we may adduce also 
the remarks of Dr. W. C. Taylor in his Bible illus - 
trated by Egyptian monuments , where he says that 
i the lilies of the xlv. and lxix. Psalms have puzzled 
all Biblical critics. The title, 4 To the chief mu¬ 
sician upon Shoshannim,’ has been supposed to be 
the name of some unknown tune to which the 
Psalm was to be sung. But Dr. Taylor says : ‘ The 
word Shoshannim is universally acknowledged to 
signify lilies, and lilies have nothing to do with the 
subject of the ode. But this hymeneal ode was 
intended to be sung by the female attendants of the 
Egyptian princess, and they are called 4 the lilies,’ 
not only by a poetic reference to the lotus lilies of 
the Nile, but by a direct allusion to their custom 
of making the lotus lily a conspicuous ornament of 
their head-dress.’ Thus, therefore, all the passages 
of Scripture in which Shoshan occurs appear to be 
explained by considering it to refer to the lotus lily 
of the Nile.— J. E. R. 

SHUSHAN, or Susa ; Sept. Zouo-a), the 

chief town of Susiana, and capital of Persia, in 
which the kings of Persia had their winter residence 
(Dan. viii. 2 ; Neh. i. 1 ; Esther i. 2, 5). It was 
situated upon the Eulaeus or Choaspes, probably 
on the spot now occupied by the village Shus 
(Rennel, Geog. of Herodotus ; Kinneir, Mem. Pers. 
Empire; K. Porter, Travels, ii. 4, 11 ; Ritter, 
Erdkunde Asien , ix. 294 ; Pictorial Bible, on Dan. 
viii. 2). Others believe the site to be that of 
Shuster (Vincent, Commei'ce and Navig. of the 
Ancients ; Von Hammer, in Mem. of the Geog. Soc. 
of Paris, ii. 320, seq. ; 333, seq.) At Shus, which 
is the more likely position, there are extensive ruins, 
stretching perhaps twelve miles from one extremity 
to the other, and consisting, like the other ruins of 
this region, of hillocks of earth and rubbish covered 
with broken pieces of brick and coloured tile. At 
the foot of these mounds is the so-called tomb of 
Daniel, a small building erected on the spot where 
the remains of that prophet are locally believed to 
rest. It is apparently modern ; but nothing but 
the belief that this was the site of the prophet’s 
sepulchre could have led to its being built in the 
place where it stands (Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, 
i- 255, 256) ; and it may be added that such iden¬ 
tifications are of far more value in these parts, 
where occasion for them is rare, than among the 
crowded ‘holy places’ of Palestine. The city of 
Shus is now a gloomy wilderness, infested by lions, 
hyaenas, and other beasts of prey. It is in N. lat. 
31° 56' and E. long. 48° 26'.— J. K. 

SHUTHELAH. [Becher.] 

SIBBECPIAI. [H usi-iatiiite. ] 

SIBMAH. [Shibmaii.] 

SICHEM. [Shechem.] 

SIC YON (. 'Llkv&v), a city lying on the north 
coast of the Peloponnesus, to the west of Corinth, 
and capital of the small state Sicyonia (1 Maccab, 
xv. 23). It no longer exists.—f * 

SIDDIM, The Vale of (D^&TI pipy ; i, 

(papciyt ij aXvK'i}, and r; koiXcls 1) a. ; vallis silvestris). 
In the article Salt Sea the vale of Siddim has 
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been noticed. In this place it may be well to 
group together the leading statements made re¬ 
garding it in Scripture history, and to combine with 
them the results of recent scientific research in the 
region in which it must have been situated. 

The word Siddim appears to be from the root 
‘to be straight or level.’ The singular 

or rni? would thus signify ‘a level field and the 
phrase Emek Siddim (Q'T^, ph), ‘the valley of 
fields.’ So it is rendered substantially in the 
Targums, and in the version of Saadias 

The authors of the Septuagint pro¬ 
bably thought that the clause ‘ which is the Salt 
Sea,’ was explanatory of the word Siddim, which 
they therefore rendered ?? oXvkt). Or perhaps 
they may have read instead of D'HOT ; 

and aXvicr) may be an error for aXoiKos= uXcribdrjS, 
‘wooded;’ a view which is corroborated by the 
Vulgate, which has silvestris; and by the reading 
of Symmachus and Theodotion, t&v aXoCov. Ka- 
lisch gives another explanation : ‘ Emek ha-Siddim 
is a valley filled with rocks and pits (v. io), 

causing obstructions and obstacles (comp. and 

i'tXJuo ; Aquil. iv KOiXadi r&v irepnredLvwv). 

The word rendered ‘ vale ’ is in Hebrew Emek , 
which means a low or sunk tract of land. It was 
probably a section of the Arabah somewhat lower 
than the rest; perhaps resembling the plain of 
Sabkah at the southern end of the Dead Sea. It 
was ‘ full of bitumen-pits;’ or, as the Hebrew idiom 
expresses it, it was ‘wells wells of bitumen’ (JTIK 3 
ion mtf 3 ). They are so numerous as to stud its 
whole surface (ver. io). It was the battle-field in 
which the king of Sodom and his allies were van¬ 
quished. It seems probable, though it is not 
stated, that Sodom and Gomorrah were situated 
in the vale. Be this as it may, the vale was in¬ 
cluded in the general destruction when ‘ the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord in heaven’ (xix. 24). 

But the most remarkable fact regarding the vale 
of Siddim is that stated in ver. 3—‘ It is the Salt 

Sea ’ (ntan D* 1 Kin). The meaning of these words 
cannot be mistaken ; and it has already been shown 
that we have no more ground for questioning their 
genuineness than for questioning the genuineness 
of any other passage in Genesis. Ihere is abun¬ 
dant evidence that the book as it now stands was 
the production of Moses. He may have embodied 
in it authentic documents handed down from’a re¬ 
moter age, arranging and supplementing them as 
lie deemed necessary. But his additions would 
be as authoritative as the documents themselves. 
Until we can prove from clear evidence that the 
clause was interpolated by an uninspired writer, 
we must regard it as an integral part of the Mosaic 
record, and we must believe that the vale of Siddim 
was submerged. 

The most careful explorations of recent travellers 
have not brought to light a single fact calculated 
to overthrow this view.' On the contrary, the fol¬ 
lowing results of scientific research go far to estab¬ 
lish it. At the present day there are no bitumen- 
pits in the plains around the Dead Sea, and time 
could not have effaced them had they remained 
above water. It has been ascertained, from masses 


of bitumen frequently thrown to the surface, that 
there must be wells of bitumen in the bed of the 
sea towards its southern end. Traces of what ap¬ 
pears to have been ‘a shower of sulphur’ have 
been discovered recently on the south-west shore ; 
and with it are layers and lumps of bitumen calcined 
by heat [Salt Sea]. The section of the Dead Sea 
south of el-Lisan has been found to be very shallow, 
only a few feet, and in places only a few inches of 
water covering a flat slimy plain—whereas the whole 
northern section is a deep and regularly-formed 
basin. 

These facts would seem at least to suggest that 
that section of the Dead Sea which is south of the 
peninsula covers the region which was called in 
Lot’s time ‘the vale of Siddim.’—J. L. P. 

SIDE a town in Pamphylia on the coast, 

thirty stadia to the west of the river Melso. It is 
now called Esky Adalia (Beaufort, Karamania , p. 
146, ff.)—t 

SIDON. [Zidon.] 

SIIiON (jilTD, sweeping away; i.e. a warrior 

sweeping all before him ; Sept. 'Z'qwv), the king of 
the A monies, reigning at Heshbon, who was de¬ 
stroyed, and his kingdom subjugated, in the attempt 
to resist the progress of the Israelites through his 
dominions (Num. xxi. 21, 23, seq.) [Amorites.] 

SIHOR. [Shihor.] 

SIHOR-LIBNATH. [Shihor-Libnatii.] 

SILAS ( 2 t\as), a contraction of SlLVANUS 
(ZiXovavos), a distinguished Christian teacher in 
the church at Jerusalem, who, with Barnabas, was 
associated by that church with Paul (Acts xv. 22, 
32), and accompanied him in his second journey 
through Asia Minor to Macedonia (Acts xv. 40; 
xvi. 19, 25 ; xvii. 4). He remained behind at Berea 
for a short time, when Paul was obliged to flee from 
that place (Acts xvii. 10, 14). They met again at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; comp. Thess. i. 1), where 
Silas was active in the work of an evangelist (2 
Cor. i. 19). He is invariably called Silvanus in 
the Epistles, but the contraction Silas is always 
used in the Acts. Whether this Silvanus is the 
same person who was the bearer of St. Peter’s 
epistle to the churches in Asia Minor (r Pet. v. 
12) cannot be ascertained. The traditions (ap. 
Dorothieum et Hippolytum) regard Silas and Sil¬ 
vanus as different persons, making the former bishop 
of Corinth and the latter bishop of Thessalonica. 
See Fabricius, Lux Evang. p. 117 ; Cellarius, 
Diss. de Si la Viro Apostol. —J. K. 

SILK. Whether this fabric was known to the 
Hebrews is extremely doubtful. There is no word 
in Hebrew answering to it, for the Hebrew words 
translated silk in the A. V., (Ezek. xvi. 10, 13), 

and tyW (Prov. xxxi. 22), cannot be proved to be 

properly so rendered. Of the latter, indeed, it 
may be" confidently affirmed that it is erroneously 
so rendered [Shesh] ; and the presumption that 
the former designates silk rests solely on its being 
supposed to stand connected with the verb HDE, 
inashah , to draw out. The LXX. render it by 
rpf%a tttov, which, though it may be used of silk, is 
used generally of any fine fabric. Some have sug¬ 
gested that the word p&’ETT (Amos iii. 12) should 

be rendered silk , from a supposed identity with the 
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Arabic dimakso or dim has silk. But 111 is denotes 
raw silk, not spun or thread silk ; and besides, the 
Hebrew and Arabic words are different (Hender¬ 
son, in loc. ; Pusey, in loe.) The only undoubted 
reference to silk in the Bible is in Rev. xviii. 12, 
where aypiKov is mentioned as among the treasures 
of Babylon.—W. L. A. 

SILLON (p^p) occurs in Ezek. xxviii. 24, where 
it is rendered ‘prickling brier’ in the A. V. As 


sillon is here mentioned with koz, it has been in¬ 
ferred that it must mean something of the same 
kind. Several Arabic words resemble it in sound ; 
as seel, signifying a kind of wormwood ; silleh, the 
plant Zilla myagrnm ; sillah , the r pay os ot the 
Greeks, supposed to be Salsola kali and S. tragus ; 
sulal or sitlalon , which signifies the thorn of the 
date-tree, while the Chaldee word silleta signifies a 
thorn simply. It is probable, therefore, that sillon 
has something of the same meaning, as also sal- 



485. Village of Siloam. 


lonim or sillon im, which occurs in Ezek. ii. 6 along 
with sarabim ; but we are unable to fix upon any 
particular plant of Syria as the one intended.— 
J. F. R. 

SILOAH. [Siloam.] 

SILOAM (SiAwd/x), or Shiloah (H^). The 

name Siloah or Siloam is found only three times 
in Scripture as applied to water : once in Isaiah 


(viii. 6), who speaks of it as running water ; again, 
as a pool, in Nell. ii. 15 ; and lastly, also as a 
pool, in the account of our Lord’s healing the man 
who had been born blind (John ix. 7-11). None 
of these passages affords any clue to the situation 
of Siloam ; but this silence is supplied by Josephus, 
who makes frequent mention of it as a fountain 
(De Hell. Jud. v. 4, see. 1, 2), and indicates its 
situation at the mouth of the valley of Tyropoeon, 
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where the fountain, now and long since indicated 
as that of Siloam, is still found. He describes 
its waters as sweet and abundant. Jerome {Com¬ 
ment. in Esa. viii. 6), indicating its situation more 
precisely, also mentions its irregular flow — a very 
remarkable circumstance, which has been noticed 
by most subsequent pilgrims and travellers. This 
assures us that the present fountain of Siloam is 
that which he had in view ; and that it is the same 
to which the Scriptural notices refer there is no 
reason to doubt. The pool of Siloam is within 
and at the mouth of the valley of Tyropoeon, and 
about eighty paces above its termination is that of 
Jehoshaphat. The water flows out of a small arti¬ 
ficial basin under the cliff, the entrance to which is 
excavated in the form of an arch, and is immedi¬ 
ately received into a larger reservoir, fifty-three feet 
in length by eighteen feet in width. A flight of 
steps leads down to the bottom of the reservoir, 
which is nineteen feet deep. This large receptacle 
is faced with a wall of stone, now slightly out of 
repair. Several columns stand out of the side 
walls, extending from the top downward into the 
cistern, the design of which it is difficult to conjec¬ 
ture. The water passes out of this reservoir through 
a channel cut in the rock, which is covered for a 
short distance ; but subsequently it opens and dis¬ 
closes a lively copious stream, which is conducted 
into an enclosed garden planted with fig-trees. It 
is afterwards subdivided, and seems to be exhausted 
in irrigating a number of gardens occupied with 
figs, apricots, olive and other trees, and some 
flourishing legumes. The small upper basin or 
fountain excavated in the rock is merely the en¬ 
trance, or rather the termination of a long and 
narrow subterranean passage beyond, by which the 
water comes from the Fountain of the Virgin. This 
has been established beyond dispute by Dr. Robin¬ 
son, who, with his companion, had the hardihood 
to crawl through the passage. They found it 1750 
feet in length, which, owing to its windings, is 
several hundred feet more than the direct distance 
above ground. It is thus proved that the water of 
both these fountains is the same, though some 
travellers have pronounced the water of Siloam to 
be bad, and that of the other fountain good. 
It has a peculiar taste, sweetish and very slightly 
brackish, but not at all disagreeable. Late in the 
season, when the water is low, it is said to become 
more brackish and unpleasant. The most remark¬ 
able circumstance is the ebb and flow of the waters, 
which, although often mentioned as a characteristic 
of Siloam, must belong equally to both fountains. 
Dr. Robinson himself witnessed this phenomenon 
in the Fountain of the Virgin, where the water rose 
in five minutes one foot in the reservoir, and in 
another five minutes sunk to its former level. The 
intervals and the extent of the flow and ebb in this 
and the fountain of Siloam vary with the season ; 
but the fact, though it has not yet been accounted 
for, is beyond dispute (see Robinson’s Palestine, 

i. 460, 492-498 ; Olin’s Travels , ii. 153, 154 ; Wil¬ 
liams’s IJoly City , pp. 378, 379).—J. K. 

SILVANUS. [Silas.] 

SILVER. [ICeseph.] 

SILVERLINGS (P]p3 ; LXX. aiicXos ; Vulg. 

argenteus sc. skills'), a word employed once in the 
A. V. (Is. vii. 23) as a translation of the Hebrew 
f]p 3 , which is generally elsewhere rendered in 


the LXX. by apyvpiov , though sometimes by 
Xpvaovs , and in the A. V. by ‘silver’ or ‘money.’ 
[Piece of Silver.]— F. W. M. 

SIMEON (flJ/Dt?, favourable hearing; ’Eupcedop). 

1. The second son of Jacob, born of Leah (Gen. 
xxix. 33), and progenitor of the tribe of the same 
name. He was the full brother of Levi (Gen. 
xxxiv. 25 ; xxxv. 23), with whom he took part in 
cruelly avenging upon the men of Shechem the 
injury which their sister Dinah had received from 
the son of Hamor (Gen. xxxiv. 25-30). [Dinah.] 
The ferocity of character thus indicated probably 
furnishes the reason that Joseph singled Simeon 
out to remain behind in Egypt, when his other 
brethren were the first lime dismissed (Gen. xlii. 
24) ; but when they returned he was restored safely 
to them (Gen. xliii. 23). Nothing more of his 
personal history is known. The tribe descended 
from Simeon contained 59,300 able-bodied men at 
the time of the Exode (Nuin. i. 23), but was re¬ 
duced to 22,200 before entering Palestine (Num. 
xxvi. 14). This immense decrease in the course of 
one generation was greater than that sustained by 
all the other tribes together, and reduced Simeon 
from the third rank to the lowest of all in point of 
numbers. It cannot well be accounted for but by 
supposing that the tribe erred most conspicuously, 
and was punished most severely in those transac¬ 
tions which drew down judgments from God. As 
it appeared that Judah had received too large a 
territory in the first distribution of lands, a portion 
of it was afterwards assigned to Simeon. This 
portion lay in the south-west, towards the borders 
of Philistia and the southern desert, and contained 
seventeen towns (Josh. xix. 1-9). Ilowever, the 
Judahites must afterwards have re-appropriated 
some of these towns ; at least Beersheba (1 Kings 
xix. 3) and Ziklag (1 Sam. xxvii. 6) appear at a 
subsequent period as belonging to the kingdom of 
Judah. The remarkable passage in 1 Chron. iv. 
41-43 points to an emigration of or from this tribe, 
perhaps more extensive than the words would seem 
to indicate, and suggests that when they ceased to 
have common interests this small tribe was obliged 
to give way before the greater power of Judah and 
the pressure of its population (comp. Gen. xlix. 7). 
Nothing more of this tribe is recorded, although 
its name occurs in unhistorical intimations (Ezek. 
xlviii. 24 ; Rev. vii. 7). 

2. The aged person who, when Jesus was pre¬ 
sented by his mother at the temple, recognised the 
infant as the expected Messiah, and took him in 
his arms and blessed him, glorifying God (Luke ii. 
25-35). r ^ ie circumstance is interesting, as evinc¬ 
ing the expectations which were then entertained 
of the speedy advent of the Messiah; and im¬ 
portant from the attestation which it conveyed in 
favour of Jesus, from one who was known to have 
received the divine promise that he should c not 
taste of death till he had seen the Lord’s Christ.’ 

3. A person surnamed Niger, probably from his 
swarthy complexion, or perhaps from his belonging 
to the negro race. Fie was one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished among the prophets and teachers in the 
primitive church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). 

SIMON [hipucp), the same name, in origin and 
signification, as Simeon. 

' 1. Son of Matthias. [Maccab/Ean Familv. | 

2. The apostle to whom Christ gave the name 
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of Peter, after which he was rarely called by his 
former name alone, but usually by that of Peter, 
or else Simon Peter [Peter]. 

3. Simon Zelotes (2 L/aw 6 ZijXwnfc), one of 
the twelve apostles (Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13), and 
probably so named from having been one of the 
Zealots. He is also called ‘ The Canaanite’ {Zifitav 
6 K.avavLrr]s) in Matt. x. 4 > Mark iii. 18. T.his 
is not to be taken for a Gentile name; it is an 
Aramaic word (jNDp) signifying ‘zeal,’ and there¬ 
fore of the same signification as Zelotes. Simon is 
the least known of all the apostles, not a single 
circumstance beyond the fact of his apostleship 
being recorded in the Scriptures. He is probably 
to be identified with Simon the son of Cleophas ; 
and if so, the traditions concerning that person 
given by those who make them distinct must be 
assigned to him. These traditions, however, assign 
a different destiny to this Simon, alleging that he 
preached the Gospel throughout North Africa, 
from Egypt to Mauritania, and that he even pro¬ 
ceeded to the remote isles of Britain. 

4. A brother of the apostles James and Jude, 
and a kinsman of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 
3). According to some he is the same with the 
Simon Zelotes above mentioned ; but for this there 
is no evidence. The prevailing opinion is that he 
is the Simeon who became bishop of the church at 
Jerusalem after the death of James (Euseb. H. 
E. iii. 11 ; iv. 22) ; but according to Eusebius this 
Simeon was the son of Clopas, and if so could not be 
the same as the brother of James and Jude. It is 
of him that Eusebius records that when Trajan 
caused search to be made for all those who claimed 
to be of the race of David, he was accused before 
Atticus, the governor of Palestine, and after endur¬ 
ing great torture was crucified, being then 120 
years of age (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii. 32 ; Epiph- 
anius, Hceres, c. 14; Tillemont, Hist. Eccles. ii. 204). 

5. The father of Judas Iscariot (John vi. 71 ; 
xii. 4; xiii. 2, 26). 

6. A Pharisee who invited Jesus to his house 

(Luke vii. 40, 43, 44). . 

7. Simon the Leper, so called from having 
formerly been afflicted with leprosy (Matt. xxvi. 
6 ; Mark xiv. 3). He was of Bethany, and after 
the raising of Lazarus gave a feast, probably in 
celebration of that event, at which both Jesus and 
Lazarus were present (comp. John xii. 2). He 
was therefore probably a near friend or relation 
of Lazarus : some suppose that he was his brother; 
others that he was the husband of Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus, who at this feast anointed the Lord’s 
feet, and that Lazarus abode with them. But all 
this is pure conjecture. 

8. Simon the Cyrenian, who was compelled 
to aid in bearing the cross of Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 
32 ; Mark xv. 21"; Luke xxiii. 26). Whether this 
surname indicated that Simon was one of the many 
Jews from Cyrene who came to Jerusalem at the 
Passover, or that he was originally from Cyrene, 
although then settled at Jerusalem, is uncertain. 
The latter seems the more likely opinion, as 
Simon’s two sons, Alexander and Rufus, were cer¬ 
tainly disciples of Christ; and it was perhaps the 
knowledge of this fact which led the Jews to incite 
the soldiers to lay on him the burden of the cross. 
The family of Simon seems to have resided after¬ 
wards at Rome; for St. Paul, in his epistle to the 
church there, salutes the wife of Simon with tender- 
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ness and respect, calling her his * mother,’ though 
he does not expressly name her : * Salute Rufus, 
and his mother and mine’ (Rom. xvi. 13). 

9. Simon the Tanner, with whom St. Peter 
lodged at Joppa (Acts ix. 43 ; x. 6 ; xvii. 32). 
Pie was doubtless a disciple. His house was by 
the sea-side, beyond the wall, as the trade of a 
tanner was one which the Jews did not allow to be 
carried on inside their towns. 

10. Simon Magus. In the eighth chapter of 
the Acts we read that Philip the Evangelist, whilst 
preaching the gospel in a city of Samaria, came in 
contact with a person of the name of Simon, who 
had formerly exercised immense power over the 
minds of the people by his skill in the resources of 
magic. So high were the pretensions of this im¬ 
postor, and so profound the impression he had 
made on the minds of the multitude, that they not 
only received with readiness all that he taught, but 
admitted his claim to be regarded as an incarnation 
of the demiurgic power of God. The doctrines of 
Philip, however, concerning Christ as the true and 
only incarnation of Deity, supported by the un¬ 
paralleled and beneficent miracles which he per¬ 
formed, had the effect of dispelling this delusion, 
and inducing the people to renounce their allegiance 
to Simon and receive baptism as the disciples of 
Christ. On the mind of Simon himself a deep im¬ 
pression was also produced. In his former pursuits 
he had been probably not a little of a dupe as well 
as a deceiver, for the belief in the reality of magical 
power was so widely diffused through the East 
that we can easily suppose Simon to have been 
thoroughly convinced, not only that the possession 
of such power was attainable, but that the charms 
of which he was master actually conferred upon 
him a portion of that power, though very far short 
of what he pretended to have. To his mind, 
therefore, the idea in all probability suggested by 
the miracles of Philip, the reality of which he could 
not doubt, was, that here was a magician of a 
higher order than himself—one who was possessed 
of charms and secrets more powerful and mysteri¬ 
ous than those which he had obtained. To Philip, 
consequently, as a greater master of his science than 
himself, he deemed it wise to succumb, in the hope 
doubtless of being able ere long to participate in 
his knowledge and to wield his power. With this 
view he professed himself a disciple of Jesus, and 
as such was baptized by Philip. 

On the news of Philip’s success reaching Jeru¬ 
salem, Peter and John went down to Samaria to 
confer upon the new converts the spiritual gifts 
which were vouchsafed to the primitive churches. 
During their visit Simon discovered that by means 
of prayer and the imposition of hands the apostles 
were able to dispense the power of the Holy Ghost ; 
and supposing probably that in this lay the much- 
prized secret of their superior power, he attempted 
to induce the apostles to impart to him this power 
by offering them money. This, which for such 
a man was a very natural act, intimated to the 
apostles at once his true character (or rather, to 
express more accurately our conviction, it enabled 
them to manifest to the people and publicly to act 
upon what their own power of discerning spirits 
must have already taught them of his true char¬ 
acter) ; and accordingly Peter indignantly repudi¬ 
ated his offer, proclaimed his utter want of all true 
knowledge of Christian doctrine (so we understand 
the words ovk fori <soi fxepis ovdt K\ypos ev rip Xfry(p 
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rot/ry, ver. 21), and exhorted him to repentance 
and to prayer for forgiveness. The words of Peter 
on this occasion, it is justly remarked by Neander, 
‘ present the doctrine of the gospel, which so ex¬ 
pressly intimates the absolute necessity of a right 
state of mind for the reception of all that Chris¬ 
tianity conveys, in direct opposition to the Magi- 
anism, which denies all necessary connection be¬ 
tween the state of mind and that which is divine 
and supernatural, brings down the divine and 
supernatural within the sphere of ordinary nature, 
and imagines that divine power may be appro¬ 
priated by means of something else than that 
which is allied to it in man’s nature, and which 
supplies the only point of union between the two ’ 
{Apostol. Zeitalt. i. 82). The solemn and threaten¬ 
ing words of the apostle struck dread into the 
bosom of the impostor, who besought the apostle 
to pray for him that none of the things he had 
threatened might come upon him—an entreaty 
which shows that his mind still laboured under 
what Neander above describes as the chief error of 
the Magian doctrine. 

After this we read no more of Simon Magus in 
the N. T. By the ecclesiastical writers, however, 
he is frequently referred to, and several curious 
particulars are recorded concerning him, some of 
which must unquestionably be abandoned to the 
region of fable, but many of which are apparently 
true. According to Justin Martyr {Apol. i. sec. 26), 
Theodoret {Hceret. fab. i. 1), Epiphanius ( Hcer. 
xxi. 55), and others, he was a native of Gitton or 
Gittum, a town of Samaria. The Clementine 
Homilies (ii. 22) inform us that he studied at 
Alexandria; but their authority is very doubtful. 
Josephus speaks of a Simon Magus who was a de¬ 
pendent of Felix and the minister of his vices 
{Antiq. xx. 7. 2), and whom Neander regards as 
the same person with the one now under notice 
{lib. cit. p. 84). Justin says he went to Rome in 
the reign of Claudius, where he attracted much 
attention, and gained such reverence that he was 
worshipped as a god. The same writer affirms 
that he even saw a statue erected in the Tiber, 
between the two bridges, to his memory, and 
bearing the inscription ‘ Simoni Deo SANCTO,’ 
and this is repeated by many of the fathers. It 
is now, however, very generally supposed that 
Justin’s partial acquaintance with the Latin lan¬ 
guage and mythology led him to mistake a statue 
of the Sabine deity, Semo, for one to Simon, a 
supposition which it is hardly possible to resist 
when we know that a piece of marble has been 
found in an island of the Tiber actually bearing the 
inscription Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio Sacrum 
(Salmasius, Ad Spartianum , p. 38; Van Dale, De 
Oraculis , p. 579 ; Burton, Heresies of the Apostolic 
Age , p. 374, etc.) Eusebius adds {Hist. Eccles. 
ii. 13, 14), that the popularity of the impostor was 
completely destroyed by St. Peter’s coming to 
Rome ; and later writers give us a wonderful le¬ 
gend of his destruction by the miraculous power of 
the apostle’s prayers joined to those of St. Paul. 
All are agreed in regarding these legendary accounts 
as fabulous, but Dr. Burton has with much in¬ 
genuity endeavoured to expiscate the truth which 
may be involved in them. According to his view 
it is probable that Simon, in endeavouring to work 
something that should pass for a miracle, and 
to maintain his credit against the apostles, met 
with an accident which ended in his death {lib. 


cit. p. 371). To us it appears more probable that 
the whole is a mythic fable ; the silence of all the 
earlier fathers regarding it is sufficient to invalidate 
its pretensions to be viewed as history. 

Simon’s doctrines were substantially those of the 
Gnostics, and he is not without reason regarded as 
the first who attempted to engraft the theurgy and 
egotism of the Magian philosophy upon Chris¬ 
tianity. He represented himself, according to 
Jerome {hi Matt. Opp. iv. 114), as the Word of 
God, the Perfection, the Paraclete, the Almighty, 
the All of Deity; and Irenagus (i. 20) tells us he 
carried with him a beautiful female named Helena, 
whom he set forth as the first idea (£mna) of Deity. 
If this be not exaggerated fable on the part of his 
enemies, we must suppose that such modes of 
speech and representation were adopted by him 
as suited to the highly allegorical character of 
Orientalism in his day : for were we to suppose 
him to have meant such utterances to be taken 
literally, we should be constrained to look upon 
him in the light of a madman. 

Comp. Tillemont, Me'moires , tom. i. p. 158, ff. ; 
Beausobre, Hist, du Afanickee, tom. i.; Ittigius, 
Hist. Eccles. Selecta Capita , v. 16, etc.; Mosheim, 
Hist, of the Church , Cent. i. 5, 12 ; De Rebus 
Christianorum , etc., p. 190, ffi ; Burton’s Heresies 
of the Apostolic Age , Lect. iv.; Milman, Hist, oj 
Christianity , vol. ii. p. 96, ff., etc.—W. L. A. 

SIMON, Richard, was born at Dieppe, May 13, 
1638. He entered the congregation of the Oratory 
at an early age, and soon distinguished himself as 
a learned and laborious Hebrew scholar. He 
taught philosophy first at Juilly, and then at Paris, 
where he employed himself in forming a catalogue 
of the numerous and valuable Oriental MSS. in the 
library of the Oratory, and thence making collec¬ 
tions which assisted him greatly in his subsequent 
labours. From the beginning of his career he was 
distinguished by a boldness of thought and action 
which are rarely found in members of his com¬ 
munion ; and the first work of magnitude which he 
attempted was prompted by the offer of 12,000 
livres by the Protestants of Charenton for a new 
translation of the Bible in place of that of Geneva, 
which was objected to as antiquated and obscure. 
But his plan of a version which should be equally 
acceptable to Protestants and Roman Catholics had 
no result except to bring upon him the rebukes of 
his Roman Catholic brethren. His celebrity is 
chiefly owing to his (1.) Critical History of the 0 . 
71 , first published in 1678. In the course of this 
work he denies that Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, and attributes its compilation to scribes 
of the time of Esdras, acting under the direction 
of the Great Synagogue. So daring a criticism 
could not fail to excite the alarm of his censor 
Pirot, and was by him submitted to Bossuet, who 
obtained an order from the Chancellor to forbid its 
publication until more rigorously examined. The 
result of the examination was a decree of council 
suppressing the work, and ordering all copies of it 
to be destroyed. One of these escaped, and was 
the basis of a defective edition published by the 
Elzevirs in Holland. A Latin translation by Aubert 
de Verse is still more defective. But a very correct 
edition, with preface, apology, marginal notes, and 
controversial tracts, was published at Rotterdam 
in 1685, by Raineer Leers. An English translation 
was published in London in 1682. The scandal 
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occasioned by this work fell on the congregation of 
the Oratory, and after a vain attempt by Abel- 
Louis de Sainte Marthe, the general of the order, 
to make him modify his views, he was ejected from 
the body, and retired to his cure at Bolleville in 
Normandy. Having returned to Paris after an 
absence of two years, he published in 1689 his (2.) 
Critical History of ihe N. T., and in 1690 his (3.) 
Critical History of the Versions of the N. T. These 
works were well received, and it was proposed to 
republish his Histories , while Bossuet wished to 
engage him in the translation into Latin of a number 
of theological tractates of the Greek church for the 
information of Catholics. But these plans fell to the 
ground from his refusal to alter his criticisms on 
the Pentateuch, and in 1693 he published at Rot¬ 
terdam his (4.) Critical History of the Principal 
Commentators on the N T, in which he spoke 
very contemptuously of councils and fathers, 
especially St. Augustine, while he extolled the 
merits of Grotius and the Unitarians. Plis next 
work was (5.) A French Translation of the N. T. 
with critical remarks , printed in 1702 at Trevoux, 
the capital of the little state of Dombes, to whose 
sovereign, the Duke du Maine, he dedicated the 
work. But notwithstanding the privilege of this 
prince, and the approbation of Bouvet, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, the keen judgment of Bossuet de¬ 
tected false views and dangerous principles in every 
part of the work, and stopped its publication. This 
led to a good deal of controversy, and some 
manoeuvring on the part of Simon, who succeeded 
in obtaining for it the privilege of Pontchartrain, 
the Chancellor of France. But the Cardinal de 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, forbade its perusal 
by a mandate of the 15th October 1702. Simon, 
however, had powerful supporters, and it required 
all the address and resolution of Bossuet to obtain 
a revocation of the privilege granted by Pontchar¬ 
train, and pass against the work a mandate similar 
to that of the Cardinal Archbishop. He died at 
Dieppe, April 11, 1712, after leaving his books 
and MSS. to the Cathedral of Rouen. 

Pie was a man of immense learning, and his 
works abound in curious and instructive observa¬ 
tions ; but he was too fond of new and paradoxical 
opinions, and too obstinately attached to those he 
had formed, never allowing that any harm could 
result from them. Pie had the fancy of writing 
under fictitious names, and did not scruple to dis¬ 
own a work which he thought it dangerous to ac¬ 
knowledge. He wrote many books besides the 
above, among which may be named Fides Ecclesice 
Orientalis , 1671 and 1682; Ceremonies et Cen¬ 
times des Juifs d'aujourdhui , translated from the 
Italian of Leon de Modena—the edition of 1681 
has a supplement on the Caraites and Samaritans ; 
Histoire Critique de la Creance el des Coutumes des 
nations du Levant, 1684, 1711; Histoire de P Ori¬ 
gins et des Progres des Revenus Ecclesiastiqncs , 1684; 
Novornm Bibliorum Synopsis —this was the pro¬ 
ject of a new Polyglott to contain the Hebrew and 
the Greek text, and the Latin Vulgate, in three 
columns, 1684; the work was far advanced at 
the time of his death. Ambrosn Origenis Epistola 
de Novis Bibliis Polyglottis contains the plan of a 
dictionary and Hebrew grammar, to be used with 
his Polyglott.—M. H. 

SIMONIS, Joh., conrector of the gymnasium, 
and professor of church histoiy and antiquities in 


the university of Halle, was born 10th Feb. 1698, 
and died 2d Jan. 1768. He was an excellent 
Plebraist. Besides an admirable edition of the He¬ 
brew text of the O. T., often reprinted, he issued 
an Onomasticon V. T. 1741 ; N. T. et Libb. V, T. 
apocryphorum , 1762 ; Lexicon Manuale Heb. et 
Chald. 1752, 1771, re-edited by Eichhorn 1793, 
and again by Winer 1828.—W. L. A. 

SIN (pD; Sept 2 aIs), a city of Egypt, which 

is mentioned in Ezek. xxx. 15, 16, in connection 
with Thebes and Memphis, and is described as 
‘ the strength of Egypt,’ showing it to have been a 
fortified place. The Sept, makes it to have been 
Sai's, but Jerome regards it as Pelushim. This 
latter identification has been generally adopted, 
and is scarcely open to dispute. Sin means ‘ mire,’ 
and Pelusium, from the Greek pelos , has the same 
meaning, which is, indeed, preserved in the modern 
name Tineh, ‘ clay,’ all doubtless derived from the 
muddy nature of the soil in the vicinity. Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson, however, supposes that the ancient 
native name more nearly resembled the Peremoun 
or Pheromis of the Copts; and the latter is 
doubtless the origin of the Farama of the Arabs, 
by which it is still known. Pelusium was anciently 
a place of great consequence. It was strongly forti¬ 
fied, * being the bulwark of the Egyptian frontier 
on the eastern side, and was considered the ‘key,’ 
or, as the prophet terms it, ‘ the strength’ of Egypt’ 
(Hist. Bell. Alexand. pp. 20, 27 ; Liv. xlv. II ; 
Joseph. Aniiq. xiv. 8. 1 ; De Bell. Jud. i. 8. 7 ; 
i. 9. 3). It was near this place that Pompey met 
his death, being murdered by order of Ptolemy, 
whose protection he had claimed. It lay among 
swamps and morasses on the most easterly estuary 
of the Nile (which received from it the name of 
Ostium Pelusiacum), and stood twenty stades from 
the Mediterranean (Strabo, xvi. p. 760 ; xvii. 801, 
802; Plin. Hist. Nat. v. n). The site is now 
only approachable by boats during a high Nile, or 
by land when the summer sun has dried the mud 
left by the inundation : the remains consist only of 
mounds and a few fallen columns. The climate is 
very unwholesome. (Wilkinson’s Mod. Egypt, i. 
406, 444 ; Savary’s Letters on Egypt , i. let. 24 ; 
Henniker’s Travels ).—J. K. 

SIN, The Wilderness of, the desert tract on 
which the Israelites entered on turning off from 
the Red Sea (Exod. xvi. I ; xvii. 1 ; Num. xxxiii. 
12) [Sinai]. 

SINAI ; Hiva; Alex, in Judg. v. 5, Zeiva, 

and in Neh. ix. 13, Ztmt; in the N. T. 2 ii>a; 
Sinai), a well-known mountain in the peninsula 
formed by the gulfs of Suez and Akabah. The 
name appears to be primeval, and its meaning is 
unknown. It is mentioned thirty-one times in the 
Pentateuch, and only four times in the rest of the 
O. T. (Judg. v. 5 ; Nell. ix. 13 ; Ps. lxviii. 8, 17), 
and four in the N. T. (Acts vii. 30, 38; Gal. iv. 
24, 25). It would thus appear that the name had 
in a great measure become obsolete at an early 
period. 

The leading statements made regarding Sinai in 
the Pentateuch demand special notice, as they con¬ 
stitute the chief evidences in establishing its iden¬ 
tity. A small section of the wilderness through 
which the Israelites passed took its name from the 
mountain (Exod. xix. 1, 2). In one direction was 
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Rephidim, only a short day’s march distant; while 
Kibroth-hattaavah lay a day’s march in another. 
The ‘desert of Sinai,’ therefore, could only have 
been a very few miles across. 

In the third month of their journey, the Israelites 
‘ departed from Rephidim, came into the wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai . . . and camped before the mount' 
(xix. i, 2). The base of the mount in front of the 
camp appears to have been so sharply defined that 
barriers were put up to prevent any of the people 
from approaching rashly or inadvertently to ‘ touch 
the mount’ (ver. 12). The ‘top of the mount’ 
was in full view from the camp ; so that when the 
Lord ‘came down’ upon it, the thick cloud in 
which his glory was shrouded was ‘ in sight of all 
the people’ (ver. 11, 16). While Moses was re¬ 
ceiving the law on the summit of Sinai, ‘ the thun- 
derings and lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet’ 
were so near the camp, that the people in terror 
‘ removed and stood afar off,' yet still remained in 
sight of the mount, for ‘ the sight of the glory of 
the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of the children of Israel’ (cf. 
xx. 18; xxiv. 17). Upon that peak the tables of 
the law were twice given to Moses, with all the 
details of the rites and ceremonies recorded in the 
Pentateuch (xxxi. iS ; xxxiv.) Sinai was thus em¬ 
phatically ‘ the mount of the Lord’ (Num. x. 33). 
There the Lord spake with Moses ‘face to face, 
as a man speaketh unto his friend’ (Exod. xxxiii. 
11) ; and there he revealed himself in such glory 
and majesty as were never witnessed on earth. 

In these notices ‘ there are implied three speci¬ 
fications, which must all be present in any spot 
answering to the true Sinair. A mountain- 
summit overlooking the place where the people 
stood. 2. Space sufficient, adjacent to the moun¬ 
tain, for so large a multitude to stand and behold 
the phenomena on the summit; and even when 
afraid, to remove afar off and still be in sight. 3. 
The relation between this space where the people 
stood and the base of the mountain must be such 
that they could approach and stand at * the nether 
part of the mount;’ that they could also touch it; 
and that bounds could be set round the mount’ 

(. Bibliotheca Sac. May 1849, p. 382). 

Another point of interest to the geographer is 
the connection established in Scripture between 
Horeb and Sinai. 

Horeb is mentioned before Sinai. It was the 
spot on which Moses had his first interview with 
Jehovah at the ‘burning bush;’ and it is called 
‘ the mountain of God’ (Exod. iii. 1, 2). When 
the people were at Rephidim, Moses was com¬ 
manded to go and smite the rock in Horeb, and 
from it a supply of water was obtained (xvii. 6). 
An incidental notice in Exod. xxxiii. 6 shows that 
Horeb was beside, the camp in ‘the desert of 
Sinai;’ and another notice in Deut. iv. 10-12 
identifies it with Mount Sinai (cf. Deut. xviii. 16 ; 
Ps. cvi. 19). Perhaps Ploreb may have been the 
name given to a mountain-group, while Sinai was 
restricted to one peak (see, however, Robinson, 
B. R. i. 120 ; Winer, R. IV. s. v. ‘ Sinai;’ Lepsius, 
Letters , p. 365 ; and the clever, but not convincing 
arguments of Sandie, pp. 208, seq.) 

Such, then, are the general conclusions to which 
an examination of the Biblical narrative leads, 
apart altogether from ecclesiastical tradition and 
modern theory ; and to these the writer feels him¬ 
self bound to adhere. 


The question now arises : Are there sufficient 
data to determine conclusively the mountain-peak 
to which the name Sinai was given? This is a 
question not merely of literary curiosity, but of the 
highest geographical importance. A brief sketch 
of the geography of the peninsula will best prepare 
the way for a satisfactory answer, and the identi¬ 
fication of Sinai. 

The physical features of the peninsula are 
broadly and deeply marked. In form a triangle, 
it is shut in on two sides by the gulfs of Akabah 
and Suez, and on the third by the desert of Tih. 
Within these outer barriers are others, enclosing 
what may be termed the shrine. Along the south¬ 
ern edge of Tih runs, like a vast wall, a bleak 
limestone ridge ; and south of it again is a parallel 
belt of sandy plain, appropriately termed Debbet 
er-Ramleh. A naked gravelly plain called el-Kaa 
extends along the whole shore of the gulf of Suez. 
Between el-Kaa, Debbet er-Ramleh, and the gulf 
of Akabah, lies a group of mountains, triangular 
in shape, which forms as it were the nucleus of the 
peninsula, and is now called emphatically el-Tor, 

‘ The mountains.’ 

On the north and west the group has projecting 
buttresses of ruddy sandstone, on which most of 
the inscriptions in the ‘ written valley ’ are traced ; 
but the main body, and all the loftiest peaks are 
granite, and exhibit a variety of colouring—red, 
yellow, purple, and green—making them objects 
of singular beauty when bathed in the bright sun¬ 
shine. They are all, however, naked and desolate. 
As the eye wanders over their riven sides, and up 
their jagged peaks, not a tree, not a shrub, not a 
blade of grass is seen (cf. Olin, Travels , i. 389). 
Rugged passes, almost as bare and dry and deso¬ 
late as the granite cliffs overhead, wind from the 
outer borders up into the centre of the group. On 
penetrating these ravines, a few acacias are here and 
there seen in a cranny of the rocks, and a clump 
of wild palms is occasionally met with fringing a 
well or fountain. In the heart of these mountains, 
in nature’s profoundest solitude, amid scenery un¬ 
surpassed for wild and stern grandeur, history, 
tradition, and geography, have combined to locate 
Sinai, ‘ the mount of the Lord,’ and all those won¬ 
drous events which were enacted round it. 

There are three claimants for the name Sinai ; 
and it will be necessary to examine them suc¬ 
cessively. 

1. Mount Serbdl. —Its claims are advocated by 
Lepsius {Letters from Egypt , London 1853), 
Bartlett {Forty Days in the Desert ), Stewart 
( The Tent and the Khan), and others. The argu¬ 
ments in its favour may be thus summed up :—It 
was the most conspicuous mountain in the penin¬ 
sula, and therefore the best known to the Egyptian 
colonists. Near its northern base was the oasis of 
Feiran, which was probably the centre of the 
primeval Sinaitic population ; and the summit of 
Serbal would form their natural sanctuary. Moses, 
knowing such a fertile and well-watered spot as 
Feiran, would never have led the Israelites past it, 
but would naturally select it as the place of the 
permanent camp (Lepsius, pp. 356-363). Besides, 
it is supposed to be more in accordance with the 
narration of the wilderness journey than any other 
mountain; and it is alleged that early historical 
tradition is wholly in its favour. 

The two last arguments are the only ones of any 
weight; and neither of them stands the test of 
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critical examination. The basis of Lepsius’ argu¬ 
ment is that Rephidim is identical with Feiran ; 
and that Moses selected this spot as the site of a 
permanent camp because it was well watered and 
fertile ; but the sacred writer tells us that in 
Rephidim 4 there was no water for the people to 
drink’ (Exod. xvii. i). With strange inconsistency 
Lepsius affirms that the 4 wonderful fountain of 
Feiran’ was opened by the miracle recorded 
in Exod. xvii. If so, then how could the place 
have been well watered previously? But further : 
Rephidim was a day’s march—probably a short 
one—from the permanent camp before Sinai (xix. 
i). These facts totally overthrow the alleged 
argument from Scripture. 

The historical argument is not more convincing, 
although Dean Stanley somewhat rashly says : 4 It 
(Serbal) was undoubtedly identified with Sinai by 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Cosmas; that is, by all 
known writers till the time of Justinian’ (6*. and 
P. p. 40). Eusebius merely states that 4 Rephidim 
is a place in the wilderness by Horeb, and that 
there Joshua fought with Amalek near Pharan.* 
Jerome only translates his words without addition 
or comment (he renders iyyus by prope). The 
language of Cosmas is equally indefinite,t especi¬ 
ally as it is known that Pharan was a pretty large 
district, and that Ploreb is said to be six miles dis¬ 
tant from it .X 

But the nature of the country around Serbal is 
sufficient of itself to show that it could not possibly 
have been Sinai. Wady Feiran is three miles dis¬ 
tant, and from it an occasional pass only can be 
got at the summit. Wady Aliyat, which leads up 
to Serbal, is narrow, rugged, and rocky, affording 
no place for a large camp. This is acknowledged 
on all hands (Lepsius, pp. 423, seq . ; Bartlett, p. 
57 ; Stanley, p. 44 ; Sandie, Horeb and Jerusalem , 
p. 149); and as there is no other valley or plain at 
the base of the mountain, it follows that Serbal 
cannot be Sinai. 

2. Jebel Musa is the Sinai of recent ecclesiastical 
tradition, and it has found some advocates among 

' ,v His words are : 'Pa 0 i 5 fyq tottos tt)s ip-qp-ow 
napa rb X.upr}ft 6 pos . . . 2p$ra Kal tt o\epei ’brjcous 
top ’Apa\})K 6771)5 <bapav ( Onomast . s. v.) 

F Etra wdXip 7 rapepe(3a\op els 'Pa^tStV, els rqp 
pup KaXovpipqp 'bapap' icai dipevaaprup at jt&p, 
TTopeveTcu Kara, Trpdara^LP OeoO 6 Ma waijs pera tCjp 
T rpea(3uT{piop Kal q pa(3dbs ip rrj X €l pl ctbrov, els 
Xwpqft rb 6pos , tovtIgtip ip rip 2 wait p, iyyus 6 ptc 
TTjS $apap cos airb piXlup e£ ( Topogr. Christ, v.) 

+ The writer has not considered it necessary to 
discuss the argument grounded on the remarkable 
Siniatic inscriptions, though Lepsius presses it, and 
Stanley says that the natural inference from them 
is that Serbal 4 in the earlier ages enjoyed a larger 
support of tradition than Gebel Mousa’ (p. 39). 
But how can this be? Wady Mokatteb, in which 
most of the inscriptions are found, is the leading 
route to Jebel Musa as well as to Serbal. Inscrip¬ 
tions have also been discovered on the northern 
road from Egypt to Jebel Musa by Surabet el- 
Khadem; and they are much more numerous in 
the passes around Jebel Musa—in Wady Leja, 
Nukb Flawy, etc.—than in Wady Aleiyat, the only 
pass leading to Serbal. It may be safely affirmed 
that the Sinaitic inscriptions do not, for the present 
at least, affect the question at issue in any way 
{Handbook, pp. 16, seq.) 


modern travellers (Wilson, Lands of the Bible , i. 
219; Sandie, Horeb , etc.) It is situated in the 
veiy centre of the mountain group ; but it is neither 
so lofty nor so commanding as some others around 
it. Its elevation is only about 7000 feet, while 
Jebel Katherin, three miles south, is 8700 feet, and 
Um Shaumer beyond it attains an altitude of 9300 



feet. Jebel Musa is the highest point of a short 
isolated ridge which runs from north-west to south¬ 
east, between the two parallel ravines of Shueib 
and Leja. At one end (the south-east) it is 
bounded by a rugged wady called Sebaiyeh, at 
the other by the upland plain of er-Rahah. In 
Wady Shueib, on the north-east of the ridge, stands 
the convent of St. Catherine, with the naked cliffs 
rising almost perpendicularly over it. In the glen 
of Leja, on the opposite side, is the reputed rock of 
Moses. The peak of Jebel Musa ( 4 Moses’ Moun¬ 
tain’), which the monks identify with Sinai, is at 
the southern extremity of the range, overlooking 
Wady Sebaiyeh and a confined region of rugged 
gravelly hills near it. The summit is a platform 
about thirty paces in diameter, partly covered with 
ruins. At its eastern end is a little chapel, and 
near it a mosque. Notwithstanding the elevation 
the view is not extensive ; and no plain is in sight 
on which the camp of the Israelites could have 
stood ; nor is the base of the peak at all so clearly 
defined as the incidents of the sacred narrative 
require. 

Various traditions—Jewish, Christian, and Mo¬ 
hammedan—have found a local habitation on this 
mountain. A rugged ancient path, in many places 
hewn into flights of steps up the granite cliffs, 
passes a grotto of the Virgin, the cave where Elijah 
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dwelt in Horeb, the footmarks of Mohammed’s 
camel, and other spots equally apocryphal, in its 
winding course to the summit. This is the Sinai 
of tradition, but certainly not that of the Bible. 

3. Ras es-Sufs&feh is the third claimant for the 
name Sinai; and its claim is valid. It forms the 
north-western point of the ridge of which Jebel- 
Musa is the south-eastern. The name signifies 
* the peak (or head) of the willow;’* and is de¬ 
rived from a willow-tree which grows in a cleft on 
its side. The summit is very clearly defined, 
rising high above all the other peaks near it. In 
front it descends in broken crags of naked granite 
to Wady er-Rahah. The view from it is not so 
extensive as that from Jebel Musa, but it is far 
more interesting and impressive. The whole ex¬ 
tent of the plain of er-Rahah, measuring more than 
two miles in length, and ranging from one-third to 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, is visible. The 


eye can follow its windings as it runs away among 
the mountains in the distance. The level expanse 
of Wady esh-Sheikh, which joins er-Rahah, is also 
seen opening out on the right; while opposite it 
on the left is another section of plain forming a re¬ 
cess in the mountains. From near the summit a 
wild ravine runs down the front of the mountain, 
conveying a winter torrent into er-Rahah. Up 
this ravine the ascent may be made from the plain. 
It is rugged and steep; but an active mountaineer, 
such as Moses was, could easily accomi^lish it. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that Ras es-Suf- 
safehis Sinai, ‘The Mount of the Lord;’ every re¬ 
quirement of the sacred narration is supplied, and 
every incident illustrated, by the features of the 
surrounding district. Here is a plain sufficient to 
contain the Israelitish camp, and so close to the 
mountain’s base that barriers could be erected to 
prevent the rash or the heedless from touching it. 



487. The Summit of Mount Sinai. 


Here is a mountain-top where the clouds that en¬ 
shrined the Lord when he descended upon it would 
be visible to the vast multitude, even when in fear 
they would withdraw from the base, and retire to 
a distance. From this peak the thunderings and 
the voice of Jehovah would resound with terrific 
effect through the plain, and away among the cliffs 
and glens of the surrounding mountains. When 
descending through the clouds that shrouded it, 
Moses'could hear also the songs and shouts of the 
infatuated people as they danced round the golden 
calf; and in ‘ the brook that descends out of the 
mount’ (Deut. ix. 2r), through the ravine into er- 
Rahah, he could cast the dust of the destroyed 

* Stanley spells it Sasdfeh , and is followed by 
most recent travellers. The proper orthography, 
as all Arabic scholars must know, is Su/sd/eh, 
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idol. In fact, the mountain, the plain, the stream¬ 
let, and the whole topography, correspond in every 
respect to the historical account given by Moses. 

The words of Dean Stanley are equally graphic 
and convincing. ‘ £Jo one who has approached 
the Ras Sasafeh through that noble plain, or who 
has looked down upon the plain from that majestic 
■ height, will willingly part with the belief that these 
are the two essential features of the view of the 
Israelite camp. That such a plain should exist 
at all in front of such a cliff is so remarkable a 
coincidence with the sacred narrative, as to furnish 
a strong internal argument, not merely of its iden¬ 
tity with the scene, but of the scene itself having 
been described by an eyewitness. The awful and 
lengthened approach, as to some natural sanctuary, 
would have been the fittest preparation for the 
coming scene. The low line of alluvial mounds at 
the foot of the cliff exactly answer to the * bounds ’ 
which were to keep the people off from ‘ touching 
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the mount.’ The plain itself is not broken and 
uneven, and narrowly shut in, like almost all others 
in the range, but presents a long retiring sweep, 
against which the people could 4 remove and stand 
afar off.’ The cliff, rising like a huge altar, in 
front of the whole congregation, and visible against 
the sky in lonely grandeur from end to end of the 
whole plain, is die very image of 4 the mount that 
might be touched,’ and from which the voice of 
God might be heard far and wide over the still¬ 
ness of the plain below, widened at that part to its 
utmost extent by the confluence of all the con¬ 
tiguous valleys. Here, beyond all other parts of 
the peninsula, is the adytum, withdrawn as if in 
the ‘end of the world,’ from all the stir and con¬ 
fusion of earthly things ’ (pp. 42, 43). 

It is a remarkable fact that Sinai never became 
a place of Jewish pilgrimage. Elijah went there, 
but it was at the command of God, and to escape 
the vengeance of Jezebel. He is the only Jew, so 
far as history tells, who visited 4 the mount of the 
Lord ’ after the time of Moses. At a very early 
period, however, in the Christian era, Sinai began 
to be an object of reverence. It appears that re¬ 
fugees from persecution in Egypt first sought an 
asylum amid the mountains. Anchorites conse¬ 
quently flocked to it, and convents were at length 
founded. The poor monks had hard fare, and vvere 
exposed during a long course of ages to persecutions 
and fearful massacres at the hands of the wild no¬ 
mads. In the early part of the 6th century the em¬ 
peror Justinian caused a church to be erected, and 
a fortified convent to be built round it, to protect 
the monks from the incursions of the Ishmaelites. 
It is the same which still exists in the wild ravine 
under the northern brow of Sinai. The number 
of resident monks is now usually about twenty-four, 
though in the 14th century it is said to have been as 
high as four hundred. They are ruled by a prior; 
but there is an archbishop who always resides at 
Constantinople, and is one of the four independent 
archbishops of the Greek Church. The library of 
the convent contains some 150° printed books, and 
about 700 manuscripts. A few of the latter are of 
great antiquity and value; among them Tischendorf 
was so fortunate as to discover, in the year 1859, 
the celebrated Codex Sinaiticus , one of the most 
ancient and valuable copies of the Greek N. T. ex¬ 
tant (Robinson, B. R. i. 88-144; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria , pp. 541-590; Bibliotheca Sac. 
May 1849, pp. 381-386; Stanley, S. and P. pp. 
3-77 ; Beamont, Cairo to Sinai, pp. 58-85 ; Sandie, 
Horeb and Jerusalem , pp. 154-224. The German 
writers—Ritter, Pal. iind Syr. i. ; Ruppel, Reise; 
Schubert, Reise , ii. ; and Niebuhr, Description de 
VArabic —may be consulted with advantage ; and 
full descriptions of the convent, with views, are 
given in Laborde’s Mount Sinai and Petra, and in 
Bartlett’s Forty Days in the Desert). 

The remarks of Mr. Beamont, a recent and 
observant traveller, are of some importance, as 
showing that some traces of the ancient Scripture 
names still linger around Mount Sinai: 4 Two or 
three facts seem to me well worthy of observation. 
Immediately above Wady esh-Sheikh rises Gebel 
Fureia; the front of this is named Gebel Seneh. 
Of this name our sheikh from Tor knew nothing; 
but our guide on Ras es-Sufsafeh needed no prompt¬ 
ing to give it its designation. This cluster of 
Fureia or Zipporah is nearly parallel with the 
cluster of Jebel Musa, and extends northward from 


it to the head of the central Sinaitic cluster. Se¬ 
parated from the same central cluster of Jebel 
Musa on the left by Wady Leja runs another 
parallel range of Sinaitic rocks. To one of these, 
and separated from Gebel Fureia by the broad er- 
Rahah, the name Urrebbeh is given. This name 
also, as well as the name of the other group, was 
spontaneously assigned to it by our guide Moham¬ 
med. I was rather sceptical on the point, and 
made him repeat his designation three or four 
times, that there might be no mistake. My ortho¬ 
graphy is intended to express, as nearly as I can, the 
sound of his utterance, for it would have been vain 
to ask him to spell the word. Supposing, then, 
that his nomenclature was correct, we have a cluster 
bearing the name of Seneh (Sinai; cf. Stanley, p. 
42) on the right of Gebel Musa, and one bearing 
the name Urrebbeh (. Horeb )) on the left; the central 
cluster itself has no local appellative, and is called 
after the prophet Moses. May we not, then, sup¬ 
pose that this central cluster bore the name Sinai 
or Horeb indiscriminately, serving as the nucleus to 
which the ranges of Sinai and Horeb trended ; and 
that, after the delivery of the law from the peak of 
Ras es-Sufsafeh, this bare the special name of 
Mountain of Moses; and that subsequently the 
local designations were restricted to the ridges on 
the right and left?’ (Cairo to Sinai, pp. 81, 82). 

The name Wady er-R&hah, which is given to 
the upland plain in front of Ras es-Sufsafeh, is also 

suggestive. It signifies 4 The vale of rest ’ »), 

rest after labour, as that enjoyed by beasts of 
burden at the close of the day. This is very ex¬ 
pressive as applied to the long encampment of the 
Israelites in this plain, after the toilsome march 
from Egypt. The monks, as has been stated, give 
the name of Jebel Musa to the southern peak of 
the central ridge, identifying it with Sinai ; but 
they identify Ras es-Sufsafeh with Horeb. There 
are several traditional sites pointed out in Wady 
er-Rahah along the base of Sufsafeh, but they are 
so manifestly apocryphal as to be scarcely worth 
notice ; such as the hill on which Aaron stood, the 
mould in which the golden calf was formed, and 
the pit of Korah [Handbook, p. 35). 

It is worthy of note that no other district in the 
whole peninsula, with the exception of a small 
portion of Wady Feiran, possesses such supplies of 
water and pasture as that around Mount Sinai. 
When the springs and wells are dry elsewhere, the 
Bedawin resort hither. On Sinai itself, on Jebel 
Katherin, in Wady el-Leja, in the convent, and 
in the plain of Rahah, are perennial sources. The 
pastures, too, among the rocks, and in the glens 
and little upland plains, are comparatively abundant 
(see Olin, Travels, i. 386, 415).—J. L. P. 

SINAPI (SiVcurt), translated ‘mustard tree’ in 
the A. V. of the N. T., has engaged the attention 
of many commentators, great difficulty having been 
experienced in finding a plant with the requisite 
characteristics. The subject was investigated by 
the present writer in a paper read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society on the 16th March 1844. The 
passages of the N. T. in which the word occurs 
are Matt. xiii. 31 ; xvii. 20; Mark iv. 31 ; Luke 
xiii. 19 ; xvii. 6 ; and it may easily be shown how 
unsuitable are the plants which have been adduced 
to the circumstances of the sacred narrative. There 
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is a tree found near Jerusalem, but most abundantly 
on the banks of the Jordan and round the sea of 
Tiberias, the seed of which is employed as a sub¬ 
stitute for mustard; it is called khardal , which, 
indeed, is the common Arabic name for mustard. 
There are different species of khardal:—i. Rliar- 
dal, or common mustard ; 2. Khardal barree , or 
wild mustard; 3. Khardal roomee, Turkish mus¬ 
tard. The last appears to be the plant referred to. 
In the writer’s Illustrations of Himalayan Botany, 
he found a tree of N. W. India, which was there 
called kharjal, and which appeared possessed of 
the requisite properties, but he could not find it 
mentioned in any systematic work, or local Flora, 
as a native of Palestine. The plant is Salvadora 
Persica , a large shrub, or tree of moderate size, a 
native of the hot and dry parts of India, of Persia, 



and of Arabia. Dr. Roxburgh describes the berries 
as much smaller than a grain of black pepper, 
having a strong aromatic smell, and a taste much 
like that of garden cresses. Dr. Lindley informed 
the writer that he had seen them in a collection 
made by Bove. Lastly, Irby and Mangles, in 
their travels, mention a tree which they suppose to 
be the mustard tree of Scripture. They met with 
it while advancing towards Kerek from the south¬ 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea. It bore its fruit 
in bunches resembling the currant; and the seeds 
had a pleasant, though strongly aromatic taste, 
nearly resembling mustard. They say : ‘We think 
it possible that this is the tree our Saviour alluded 
to in the parable of the mustard seed, and not the 
mustard plant which we have in the north, and 
which, even when growing large, can never be 
called a tree, whereas the other is really such, and 
birds might easily, and actually do, take shelter 
under its shadow.’ 

It is interesting to know that the name kharjal 
is applied, even in so remote a country as the 
north-west of India, to the same plant which, in 
Syria, is called khai'dal, and which no doubt is the 
chardal of the Talmudists, one of whom describes 
it as a tree of which the wood was sufficient to 
cover a potter’s shed ; and another says that he 
was wont to climb into it, as men climb into a fig- 
tree. Hence the author has no doubt but that 
Salvadora Persica is the mustard tree of Scripture. 
The plant has a small seed, which produces a large 


tree with numerous branches, in which the birds of 
the air may take shelter. The seed is possessed 
of the same properties, and is used for the same 
purposes, as mustard, and has a name, khardal, of 
which sinapi is the true translation, and which, 
moreover, grows abundantly on the very shores of 
the sea of Galilee, where our Saviour addressed 
to the multitude the parable of the mustard seed. 
—J. F. R. 

SINIM (D’O'D ; Sept. 7 9j Ylepa&v), a people 

whose country, ‘land of Sinim,’ is mentioned only 
in Is. xlix. 12, where the context implies a remote 
region, situated in the eastern or southern extremity 
of the earth. Many Biblical geographers think 
this may possibly denote the Sinese or Chinese, 
whose country is Sina, China. This ancient people 
were known to the Arabians by the name of 

Sin , and to the Syrians by that of ] » 1 

Tsini; and a Hebrew writer may well have heard 
of them, especially if sojourning at Babylon, the 
metropolis, as it were, of all Asia. This name ap¬ 
pears to have been given to the Chinese by other 
Asiatics; for the Chinese themselves, though not un¬ 
acquainted with it, do not employ it, either adopt¬ 
ing the names of the reigning dynasties, or osten¬ 
tatiously assuming high-sounding titles— ex. gr. 
Tchungkue, ‘central empire.’ But when the name 
was thus given by other nations, and whence it 
was derived, is uncertain. The opinion of those 
writers is possibly correct who suppose that the 
name D\PD, Sinese, came from the fourth dynasty, 
called Tshin, which held the throne from 249 to 
206 B.c. (Du Iialde, Descript, de la Chine, i. sec. 
1 , p. 306; A. Remusat, Nouv. Melanges Asia - 
tiques, ii. 334, seq.; Klaproth, Journal Asiat. x. 
53, seq.) A people called Tshinas are spoken of 
in the laws of Menu, and the name of this dynasty 
may have been known among foreign nations long 
before it acquired the sovereign power over all 
China. See this view more largely stated by 
Gesenius ( Thesaurus , pp. 948-950). It is not 
void of probability, but objections to it are obvious 
and considerable. Some, therefore, think that by 
the Sinim the inhabitants of Pelusium (Sin) are, 
by synecdoche, denoted for the Egyptians (Bochart, 
Phaleg, iv. 27). But as the text seems to point to 
a region more distant, others have upheld the 
claims of the people of Syene, taken to represent 
the Ethiopians (Michaelis, Spicil. ii. 32, seq. ; 
Suppl. p. 1741, seq.) [Syene.] If, however, 

‘ the land of Sinim’ was named either from Sin or 
Syene, it is remarkable that the LXX., who knew 
Egypt well, should have gone eastward in-search 
of it, even so far east as Persia; and if they con¬ 
sidered it as lying in the remote eastern parts of 
the Persian empire, which extended to the borders 
of India, the great step which is thus taken in the 
direction of China would give some support to the 
identification of the Chinese with the Sinim.—J. K. 

SINITE fO'D ; Sept. 'Aaevmios), a people pro¬ 
bably near Mount Lebanon (Gen. x. 17 ; 1 Chron. 
i. 15). Strabo mentions a city in Lebanon called 
Sinna ( Geog: xvi. 756). Jerome also speaks of a 
place called Sini, not far from Area ( Quccst. Heb. 
in Gen.) 

SIN-OFFERING. [Offering.] 
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SION {}&& ; Sept. 2 t] 6 v), a name (perhaps the 

ancient name) of Mount Hermon (Deut. iv. 48). 
In the Apocryphal books and in the N. T. Mount 
Zion Qfaf) is called Sion ( 2 ubv) ; comp. 1 Maccab. 

iv. 37, 60 ; v. 54, etc. ; Heb. xii. 22 ; Rev. xiv. 1. 

SIONITA, Gabriel. [Gabriel Sionita.] 

SIRIM (D'H'D) occurs in several passages, ex.gr. 

in Eccles. vii. 6, ‘ as the crackling of thorns (sirim) 
under a pot,’ etc.; Is. xxxiv. 13, * And thorns 
(sirim) shall come up in her palaces,’ etc. ; Hosea 
ix. 6 ; Amos iv. 2 ; Nahum i. 10). The LXX. 
and other translators have employed words signi¬ 
fying thorns as conveying the meaning of sirim, 
but nothing lias been advanced to lead us to select 
one plant more than another.—J. F. R. 

SIRION or SIIIRION (fP^, Deut. iii. 9 ; 

Ps. xxix. 6), the Sidonian name for Hermon. The 
word signifies breastplate, and Gesenius sup¬ 
poses it may have been imposed as a name on 
Mount Hermon from some fancied resemblance of 
that elevation to a breastplate, as the Greek 
3-w/)d£ was the name of a hill near Magnesia.— 
W. L. A. 

SIRPAD flSHD) is mentioned only once by 

Isaiah (lv. 13) : ‘ And instead of the brier (sirpad) 
shall come up the myrtle.’ Though this has ge¬ 
nerally been considered a thorny and prickly plant, 
it does not follow from the context that such a 
plant is necessarily meant. It would be sufficient 
for the sense that some useless or insignificant plant 
be understood, and there are many such in desert 
and uncultivated places. In addition to Paliurus 
Carduns, Urtica, Conyza, species of Polygonum , of 
Euphorbia, etc., have been adduced; and also 
Ruscus aculeatus, or ‘butcher’s broom.’—J. F. R. 

SIS (D'D) or SUS (DID) occurs only in Is. 

xxxviii. 14, Jer. viii. 7, where it is translated crane 
in the A. V. The LXX. give xe\ib 6 v, and this is 
probably the true meaning, as Bochart has shown 
( Ilieroz. ii. 1. 69), although Rabbinical writers 
produce Arabic authority to prove that Sis is the 
name of a long-legged bird. Sis, however, is an 
imitative name expressive of the swallow’s voice 
or twitter. Bochart says that the Venetians call 
the swallow Zisilla. He also calls attention to the 
connection between Sis and the Egyptian Isis, of 
whom it was fabled that she was turned into a 
swallow. 

The species of swallows in Syria and Palestine, 
so far as they are known, appear all to be the same 
as those of Europe ‘ they are—I. Hirundo rustica 
or domestica , the chimney swallow, with a forked 
tail, marked with a row of white spots, whereof 
Hirundo Syriaca , if at all different, is most likely 
only a variety. 

2. Hirundo Urbica, the martin or common win¬ 
dow swallow. These two are most likely the 
species comprehended under the name of Sis. 

3. Hirundo Riparia , sand-martin or shore-bird, 
not uncommon in northern Egypt, near the mouths 
of the Delta, and in southern Palestine, about 
Gaza, where it nestles in holes, even on the sea¬ 
shore. 

4. Hirundo Assus, the swift or black martin, 
distinguished by its larger size, short legs, ve:y long 


wings, forked tail, and by all the toes of the feet 
turning forward : these, armed with small, crooked, 
and very sharp claws, enable the bird to hang 
against the sides of walls, but it cannot rise from 
the ground on account of the length of its wings. 
The last two, but more particularly this species, we 
take to be the Deror , on account of the name 
Dururi; which was most probably applied to it, 
because the swift martin prefers towers, minarets, 
and ruins to build in, and is, besides, a bird to 
which the epithet of ‘ free ’ is particularly ap¬ 



plicable [Deror]. On the European coast of 
the Mediterranean it bears the name of Barbota, 
and in several parts of France, including Paris, is 
known by the vulgar name of ‘ le Juif,’ the Jew ; 
and, finally, being the largest and most conspicu¬ 
ous bird of the species in Palestine, it is the type 
of the heraldic martlet, originally applied in the 
science of blazon as the especial distinction of 
Crusader pilgrims, being borrowed from Oriental 
nations, where the bird is likewise honoured with 
the term Hadji, or Pilgrim, to designate its migra¬ 
tory habits.—C. H. S. 

SISERA (fcOD'D, battle array; Sept. Ziodpa). 

I. The general in command of the mighty army 
of the Canaanitish king Jab in. As this is the 
only instance in those early times of armies being 
commanded by other than kings in person, the 
circumstance, taken in connection with others, in¬ 
timates that Sisera was a general eminent for his 
abilities and success. He was, however, defeated 
by Barak, and slain (Judg. iv. 2-22), under the 
circumstances which have been described in the 
article Jael. (See Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, Lect. xiv.) 

2. The head of one of the families that came up 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii.. 53 ; Neh. vii. 55). They 
appear among the Nethinim, and were probably 
the descendants of a Canaanite captive. [jNe- 
THINIM.] 

SIVAN ()Y»p; Sept. fiiadv), the third month 

of the Plebrevv year, from the new moon of June 
to the new moon of July. The name admits of a 
Hebrew etymology ; but as it occurs only in Esther 
viii. 9, it is better to regard it as of Persian origin, 
like the other names of months—the correspond¬ 
ing Persian month being called Sefendarmed; Zend, 
Cpenti Armaiti; Pehlv. Sapandomad (Benfey, 
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Monatsnamen, pp. 13, 41, seq.; 122, seq.; Gesen. 
Thesaur. p. 946). 

SLAVE ( 13 ^; Sept, ttclls, SoOXos, oIkcttjs; Vulg. 
sei'vus; A. V., semant and bondman; Fem. HDX 
and nnSt^, dotiXyj, 7ra idiaKTi, oIkItls, ancilla). The 

term slavery, though frequently applied to the 
Jewish system of servitude, is not wholly appro¬ 
priate. Among the Greeks and Romans it properly 
expressed the legal condition of captives taken in 
war, or the victims of the existing slave-trade and 
the offspring of female slaves. Those slaves were 
held to be the absolute property of their masters, 
and their slavery was regarded as perpetual and 
hereditary. Nor does Jewish servitude bear any 
resemblance to modern slavery, which, however it 
may differ from the Greek and Roman in some of 
its minor incidents, resembles it in its essential 
principles. If under the Roman law slaves were 
held * pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro quadrupedibus,’ 
so under the law of some modern Christian states 
they have been adjudged to be chattels personal in 
the hand of their owners, to all intents, construc¬ 
tions, and purposes whatsoever ; and their slavery, 
like that of the ancient Romans, is, as a necessary 
consequence, perpetual and hereditary. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of slavery. It 
may have existed before the deluge, when violence 
filled the earth, and drew upon it the vengeance of 
God. But the first direct reference to slavery, or 
rather slave-trading, in the Bible, is found in the 
history of Joseph, who was sold by his brethren to 
the Ishmaelites (Gen. xxxvii. 27, 28). In Ezek. 
xxvii. 12, 13, we find a reference to the slave- 
trade carried on with Tyre by Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech. And in the Apocalypse we find enu¬ 
merated in the merchandise of pagan Rome (the 
mystic Babylon) slaves (<r<JbfjLaTa) and the souls of 
men (Rev. xviii. 13). 

The sacred historians refer to various kinds of 
bondage :— 

1. Patriarchal Servitude .—The exact nature of 
this service cannot be defined; there can be no 
doubt, however, that it was regulated by principles 
of justice, equity, and kindness. The servants of 
the patriarchs were of two kinds, those ‘born in 
the house,’ and those ‘bought with money’ (Gen. 
xvii. 13). Abraham appears to have had a large 
number of servants. At one time he armed three 
hundred and eighteen young men, ‘ born in 'his 
own house,’ with whom he pursued the kings who 
had taken ‘Lot and his goods, and the women 
also, and the people,’ and recaptured them (Gen. 
xiv. 1-16). The servants born in the house were 
perhaps entitled to greater privileges than the 
others. Eliezer of Damascus, a home-born ser¬ 
vant, was Abraham’s steward, and, in default of 
issue, would have been his heir (Gen. xv. 2-4). 
This class of servants was honoured with the most 
intimate confidence of their masters, and was em¬ 
ployed in the most important services. An instance 
of this kind will be found in Gen. xxiv. 1-9, where 
the eldest or chief servant of Abraham’s house, 
who ruled over all that he had, was sent to Meso¬ 
potamia to select a wife for Isaac, though then 
forty years of age. The authority of Abraham 
was that of a prince or chief over his patriarchate 
or family, and was regulated by usage and the 
general consent of his dependents. It could not 
have been otherwise in his circumstances; nor, 


from the knowledge which the Scriptures give of 
his character, would he have taken advantage of 
any circumstances to oppress or degrade them : 
‘ For I know him, saith the Lord, that he will 
command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment, that the Lord may bring 
upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him’ 
(Gen. xviii. 19). The servants of Abraham were 
admitted into the same religious privileges with 
their master, and received the seal of the covenant 
(Gen. xvii. 9, 14, 24, 27). 

There is a clear distinction made between the 
‘servants’ of Abraham and the things which con¬ 
stituted his property or wealth. Abraham was 
very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold (Gen. xiii. 
2, 5). But when the patriarch’s power or great¬ 
ness is spoken of, then servants are spoken of as 
well as the objects which constituted his riches 
(Gen. xxiv. 34, 35). It is said of Isaac : ‘ And the 
man waxed great, and went forward, and grew 
until he became very great, for he had possession 
of flocks, and possession of herds, and great store 
of servants' (Gen. xxvi. 13, 14, 16, 26, 28, 29). 
When Hamor and Shechem speak to the Hivites 
of the riches of Jacob and his sons, they say: 
‘Shall not their cattle and their substance and 
every beast of theirs be ours ?’ (Gen. xxxiv. 23). 
Jacob’s wives say to him : ‘All the riches which 
God hath taken from our father, that is ours and 
our children’s.’ Then follows an inventory of 
property: ‘All his cattle,’ ‘all his goods,’ ‘the 
cattle of his getting.’ His numerous servants are 
not included with his property (comp. Gen. xxxi. 
43 —18). When Jacob sent messengers to 
Esau, wishing to impress him with an idea of his 
state and sway, he bade them tell him not only of 
his riches, but of his greatness, and that he had 
oxen and asses and flocks, and men-servants and 
maid-servants’ (Gen. xxxii. 4, 5). Yet in the pre¬ 
sent which he sent there were no servants, though 
he manifestly selected the most valuable kinds of 
property (Gen. xxxii. 14, 15 ; see also xxxiv. 23 ; 
xxxvi. 6, 7). In no single instance do we find 
that the patriarchs either gave away or sold their 
servants, or purchased them of third persons. 
Abraham had servants ‘bought with money.’ It 
has been assumed that they were bought of third 
parties, whereas there is no proof that this was the 
case. The probability is that they sold themselves 
to the patriarch for an equivalent; that is to say, 
they entered into voluntary engagements to serve 
him for a longer or shorter period of time, in re¬ 
turn for the money advanced them. It is a fallacy 
to suppose that whatever costs money is money or 
property. The children of Israel were required to 
purchase their first-born (Num. xviii. 15, 16 ; iii. 
45, 51 ; Exod. xiii. 13 ; xxxiv. 20). They were, 
moreover, required to pay money for their own 
souls ; and when they set themselves or their chil¬ 
dren apart by vow unto the Lord, the price of re¬ 
lease was fixed by statute (Lev. xxvii. 2-8). Boaz 
bought Ruth (Ruth iv. 10). Hosea bought his 
wife (Hos. iii. 2). Jacob bought his wives Rachel 
and Leah; and not having money, paid for them 
in labour, seven years apiece (Gen. xxix. 16-23). 
That the purchase of wives, either with money or 
by service, was the general practice, is plain from 
such passages as Exod. xxii. 17. and 1 Sam. xviii. 
25. But the idea of property does not appear in 
any of these purchases. For the various ways in 
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which the terms ‘bought,’ ‘buy,’ and ‘bought 
with money,’ are used, consult Neh. v. 8; Gen. 
xlvii. 18-26, etc. In Lev. xxv. 47 will be found 
the case of the Israelite who became the servant of 
the stranger. The words are : ‘ If he sell himself 
unto the stranger.’ Yet the 51st verse says that 
this servant was ‘bought,’ and that the price of 
the purchase was paid to himself. For a further 
clue to Scripture usage, the reader is referred to 1 
Kings xxi. 20, 25; 2 Kings xvii. 17; Is. lv. 1 ; 
IH..3; see also Jer. xxxiv. 14; Rom. vi. 16; vii. 
14; John viii. 34. Probably Job had more ser¬ 
vants than either of the patriarchs to whom refer¬ 
ence has been made (Job i. 2, 3). In what light 
he regarded, and how he treated, his servants, 
may be gathered from Job xxxi. 13-23. And that 
Abraham acted in the same spirit we have the 
divine testimony in Jer. xxii. 15, 16, 17, where his 
conduct is placed in direct contrast with that of 
some of his descendants, who used their neigh¬ 
bour’s service without wages, and gave him not 
for his work (ver. 13). 

2. Egyptian Bondage. —The Israelites were fre¬ 
quently reminded, after their exode from Egypt, 
of the oppressions they endured in that ‘ house of 
bondage’ from which they had been delivered by 
the direct interposition of God. The. design of 
these admonitions was to teach them justice and 
kindness towards their servants when they should 
become settled in Canaan (Deut. v. 15 ; viii. 14; 
x. 19 ; xv. 15 ; xxiii. 7, etc.), as well as to impress 
them with gratitude towards their great deliverer. 
The Egyptians had domestic servants, who. may 
have been slaves (Exod. ix. 14, 20, 21 ; xi. 5). 
But the Israelites were not dispersed among the 
families of Egypt—they formed a special, com¬ 
munity (Gen. xlvi. 34; Exod. viii. 22, 24 ; ix. 26 ; 
x. 23 ; xi. 7 ; iv. 29; ii. 9; xvi. 22; xvii. 5 ; vi. 
14b They had exclusive possession of the land of 
Goshen, ‘the best part of the land of Egypt.’ 
They lived in permanent dwellings, their own 
houses, and not in tents (Exod. xii. 22). Each 
family seems to have had its own house (Exod. xii. 
4; comp. Acts vii. 20); and judging from the re¬ 
gulations about eating the passover,. they could 
scarcely have been small ones (Exod. xii. etc.). They 
• appear to have been well clothed (Exod. xii. 11). 
They owned ‘ flocks and herds, and very much 
cattle’ (Exod. xii. 4, 6, 32, 37, 38). They had 
their own form of government; and although oc¬ 
cupying a province of Egypt, and tributary to it, 
they preserved their tribes and family divisions, 
and their internal organisation throughout (Exod. 
ii. 1 ; xii. 19, 21 ; vi. 14, 25 ; v. 19 ; iii. 16, 18). 
They had to a considerable degree the disposal of 
their own time (Exod. iii. 16, 18; xii. 6 ; ii. 9 ; 
iv. 27, 29, 31). They were not unacquainted 
with the fine arts (Exod. xxxii. 4; xxxv. 22, 35). 
They were all armed (Exod. xxxii. .27). The 
women seem to have known something of do¬ 
mestic refinement. They were familiar with in¬ 
struments of music, and skilled in the working of 
fine fabrics (Exod. xv. 20; xxxv. 25, 26) ; and 
both males and females were able to read and 
write (Deut. xi. 18, 20; xvii. 19 ; xxvii. 3). Their 
food was abundant, and of great variety (Exod. 
xvi. 3 ; Num. xi. 4, 5 ; xx. 5). The service re¬ 
quired from the Israelites by their taskmasteis 
seems to have been exacted from males only, and 
probably a portion only of the people were com¬ 
pelled to labour at any one time. As tributaries, 


they probably supplied levies of men, from which 
the wealthy appear to have been exempted (Exod. 
iii. 16; iv. 29; v. 20). The poor were the op¬ 
pressed ; ‘ and all the service wherewith they made 
them serve was with rigour’ (Exod. i. 11-14). 
But Jehovah saw their ‘ afflictions and heard their 
groanings,’ and delivered them, after having inflicted 
the most terrible plagues on their oppressors. 

3. Jewish Servitude. —Whatever difficulties may 
be found in indicating the precise nature of patri¬ 
archal servitude, none exists in reference to that 
which was sanctioned and-regulated by the Mosaic 
institutes. 

The moral law is a revelation of great principles. 
It requires supreme love to God and universal love 
among men, and whatever is incompatible with the 
exercise of that love is strictly forbidden and con¬ 
demned. Hence immediately after the giving of 
the law at Sinai, as if to guard against all slavery 
and slave-trading on the part of the Israelites, God 
promulgated this ordinance : ‘ He that stealeth a 
man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hands, 
he shall surely be put to death’ (Exod. xxi. 16; 
Deut. xxiv. 7). The crime is stated in its threefold 
form, man- stealing , selling , and holding ; the 
penalty for either of which was death. The law 
punished the stealing of mere property by enforcing 
restitution, in some cases twofold, in others fivefold 
(Exod. xxii. 14). When property was stolen, the 
legal penalty was compensation to the person in¬ 
jured ; but when a man was stolen, no property - 
compensation was allowed; death was inflicted, 
and the guilty offender paid the forfeit of his life 
for his transgression; God thereby declaring the 
infinite dignity and worth of man, and the inviola¬ 
bility of his person. The reason of this may be 
found in the great fact that God created man in 
his own image (Gen. i. 26-28)—a high distinction, 
more than once repeated with great solemnity (v. 

I ; and ix. 6). Such was the operation of this law, 
and the obedience paid to it, that we have not the 
remotest hint that the sale and purchase of slaves 
ever occurred among the Israelites. The cities 
of Judsea were not, like the cities of Greece and 
Rome, slave-markets, nor were there found through¬ 
out all its coasts either helots or slaves. 

[There were three causes of servitude to native 
Hebrews: i. A man might be constrained by poverty, 
especially when in debt, to sell himself to another 
Hebrew (Lev. xxv. 39). This was, however, to be 
a purely voluntary act on his part ; there is no 
evidence that the law authorised a creditor forcibly 
to constrain his debtor to servitude, though at a 
later period usage seems to have sanctioned this (2 
Kings iv. I ; Neh. v. 5 ; Matt, xviii. 25). The 
law also prescribed that the person so selling him¬ 
self should be treated as a hired servant and re¬ 
ceive wages (Lev. xxv. 39, 40), so that this servi¬ 
tude really amounted to nothing more than that 
the man bound himself to serve a particular master 
as a hired servant for a specified time. Necessity 
might also compel a Hebrew to bind himself in the 
same way to a stranger resident in the land; in 
this case it became the duty of his kindred to 
rescue him if they could ; but if they could not, or 
if he could not save enough out of his wages 
to redeem himself, he must serve until the year of 
jubilee brought him release (Lev. xxv. 47-54). ii. 
The law enacted servitude as a penalty for the com. 
mission of theft when restitution could not be made 
as the law prescribed (Exod. xxii. 1-14). It was 
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provided, however, that this servitude should last 
only until the bondman had by his labour made 
restitution to the amount of his theft. Hi. The law 
permitted a man to sell his daughter to another 
man to be his wife, or the wife of his son (Exod. 
xxi. 7). The woman thus sold was not free to go 
out at the expiry of a period like the men-servants ; 
but, on the other hand, the man to whom she was 
sold came under obligation, if he did not wish to 
make her his wife, to allow her to be redeemed, 
or if he betrothed her to his son, to make provision 
for her as for a daughter, and if either he or his 
son, after marrying her, took another wife, this 
was in no respect to be to her disadvantage; in 
case of his violating these conditions, she was at 
liberty to go out free. A Hebrew master might 
also give to his bond-servant a wife; and if the 
husband, on obtaining his freedom, chose to leave 
his master’s service, the woman and her children 
remained with the master (Exod. xxi. 4, 5). 

As respects those who were not Hebrews, they 
might become the property of Hebrew masters, 
either as captives taken in war (Deut. xx. 14; 
Num. xxxi. 26, ff.) or by being purchased of foreign 
dealers (Lev. xxv. 44-46). According to the 
Talmud, as explained by Bartenora and Mai- 
monides ( Misk . Kedush . i. 3), any person doing a 
slave’s work became thereby a slave. Such were 
considered their master’s property in a sense in 
which the Hebrew slave was not. 

That the servants in an Israelitish household 
were of different grades may be inferred from the 
nature of the case; but our information on that 
subject is*scanty. Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, 
is described as the steward of his house; and there 
was, doubtless, in all families of wealth, such an 
officer (comp. Luke xvi. 1, ff.) Among the female 
servants the Amah was superior to the SJiiphchah 
(comp. 1 Sam. xxv. 41); the former was probably 
the housekeeper, the latter a servant of all work. 
In a position of peculiar importance stood the 
nurse. [Nurse.] 

Servitude among the Hebrews was rendered 
easy by many benevolent provisions. The master 
was not suffered to forget that naturally he and his 
servant were equals ; each returning Sabbath re¬ 
minded him of this, when his servant was entitled to 
rest as well as he (Deut. v. 14, 15 ; comp. Job 
xxxi. 13, 14).] However acquired, the law gave 
the Jewish servants many rights and privileges : 
they were admitted into covenant with God (Deut. 
xxix. 10, 13); they were guests at all the national 
and family festivals (Exod. xii. 43, 44; Deut. xii. 
18; xvi. 10-16); they were statedly instructed in 
morals and religion (Deut. xxxi. 10-13 > Josh. viii. 
33*35 y 2 Chron. xvii. 8, 9 ; xxxv. 3 ; xxxiv. 30; 
Neh. viii. 7, 8); they were released from their 
regular labour nearly one-half of their term of ser¬ 
vitude—viz. every seventh year (Lev. xxv. 3-6) ; 
every seventh day (Exod. xx.); at the three annual 
festivals (Exod. xxiii. 17; xxxiv. 23)—viz. the 
Passover and Feast of Weeks, which lasted each 
seven days, and the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
lasted eight. Also on the new moons, the Feast 
of Trumpets, and the Day of Atonement. Besides 
these were the local festivals (Judg. xxi. 19; 1 
Sam. ix. 12, 22, etc.), and the various family feasts, 
as the weaning of children, marriages, sheep-shear¬ 
ing, and circumcisions ; the making of covenants, 
etc. (1 Sam. xx. 6, 28, 29). To these must be 
added the Feast of Purim, which lasted three days, I 


and the Dedication, which lasted eight. The ser¬ 
vants of the Israelites were protected by the law 
equally with their masters (Deut. i. 16, 17 ; xxvii. 
l 9 i ^? v : xix * I 5 xx iv. 22; Num. xv. 29) ; and 
their civil and religious rights were the same (Num. 
xv. 15, 16, 29; ix. 14; Deut. i. 16, 17; Lev. 
xxiv. 22). [Murder.] To these might be added 
numerous passages which represent the Deity as 
regarding alike the natural rights of all, and 
making for all an equal provision (2 Chron. xix. 7 ; 
Prov. xxiv. 23 ; xxviii. 21; Job xxxiv. 19 ; 2 Sam. 
xiv. 14; Eph. vi. 9). Finally, these servants 
had the power of changing their masters, and of 
seeking protection where they pleased (Deut. xxiii. 
I 5 > *6) ; and should their masters by any act of 
violence injure their persons, they were released 
from their engagements (Exod. xxi. 26, 27). The 
term of Hebrew servitude was six years, beyond 
which they could not be held unless they entered 
into new engagements (Exod. xxi. 1-11 ; Deut. xv. 
12); but it might be greatly shortened by the oc¬ 
currence of the year of Jubilee, when all went free. 
Qu bilee.] In the case of strangers, over whom 
the rights of the master were comparatively abso¬ 
lute (Lev. xxv. 44-46), servitude terminated in 
every case on the return of the jubilee, when 
liberty was proclaimed to all (Lev. xxv. 8, 10, 54). 
On one occasion the state of the sexennial slavery 
was violated, and the result was fearful (Jer. xxxiv. 
8-22). See also Exod. xxi. 20; Lev. xix. 20-22 ; 
lobit x. 10 (aiv/xara) ; Ecclus. vii. 20, 21 ; x. 25 ; 
xxxiii. 24-31. The slave, however, might be 
manumitted at any term by the master (Exod. xxi. 
26, 27 ; Lev. xix. 20). 

[If a servant did not choose to go free when the 
period of his servitude terminated, his master was 
required to signify this formally to the judges, and 
then to take an awl and bore it through the ser¬ 
vant’s ear (through the hole made for the ear-ring 
probably), so as to fasten him to the door-post; 
after which he became the master’s servant in per¬ 
petuity. The same law held in the case of a maid¬ 
servant (Exod. xxi. 5, 6; Deut. xv. 16, 17). 
Whether this engagement was affected by the 
jubilee is a point of uncertainty. Jewish opinion 
is in favour of the affirmative (Joseph. A?itiq. iv. 
8. 28) ; but the other view is to be preferred. 
Qu BILEE.] 

No provision of the law authorised a master to 
inflict personal chastisement on a servant. In the 
case of children born in the house, however, such 
chastisement would be inflicted as a matter of 
course when deserved; and there are indications 
that even in the case of adults it was not unusual 
to inflict it. The law may be regarded as tacitly 
recognising it, for it provides that if a master shall 
destroy the eye or strike out the tooth of his ser¬ 
vant, whether male or female, the party so injured 
shall be entitled to freedom (Exod. xxi. 26, 27). 
Should the servant die under his master’s hand, the 
law enacted that it should be held as a case of 
murder. [Murder. ] Such provisions show that the 
right over life and limb claimed by the slave-mas¬ 
ters of Greece and Rome in respect of their servants 
was not recognised among the Hebrews.] 

4. Gibeonitish Servitude. —The condition of the 
inhabitants of Gibeon, CJiephirah, Beeroth, and 
Kirjath-jearim, under the Hebrew commonwealth, 
was not that of slavery. It was voluntary (Josh, 
ix. 8-11). They were not employed in the families 
of the Israelites, but resided in their own cities, 
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tended their own flocks and herds, and exercised 
the functions of a distinct though not independent 
community (Josh. x. 6-18). The injuries in¬ 
flicted on them by Saul were avenged by the Al¬ 
mighty on his descendants (2 Sam. xxi. 1-9). 
They appear to have been devoted exclusively to 
the service of the ‘house of God’ or the Taber¬ 
nacles, and only a few of them comparatively 
could have been engaged at any one time. The 
rest dwelt in their cities, one of which was a great 
city,'as one of the royal cities. The service they 
rendered may be regarded as a natural tribute for 
the privilege of protection. No service seems to 
have been required of their wives and daughters. 
On the return from the Babylonish captivity they 
dwelt at Ophel (Neh. iii. 26). See also 1 Chron. 
ix. 2 : Ezra ii. 43 ; Neh. vii. 25 ; viii. 17 : x. 28: 
xi. 21 [Nethinim]. 

5. Roman Slavery. —Our limits will not allow 
us to enter into detail on the only kind of slavery 
referred to in the N. T., for there is no indication 
that the Jews possessed any slaves in the time of 
Christ. Suffice it therefore to say that, in addition 
to the fact that Roman slavery was perpetual and 
hereditary, the slave had no protection whatever 
against the avarice, rage, or lust of his master. 
The bondsman was viewed less as a human being, 
subject to arbitrary dominion, than as an inferior 
animal, dependent wholly on the will of his owner. 
The master possessed the uncontrolled power of 
life and death over his slave—a power which con¬ 
tinued at least to the time of the Emperor Hadrian. 
He might, and frequently did, kill, mutilate, and 
torture his slaves, for any or for no offence, so 
that slaves were sometimes crucified from mere 
caprice. He might force them to become pros¬ 
titutes or gladiators ; and instead of the perpetual 
obligation of the marriage-tie, their temporary 
unions [contubernia) were formed and dissolved at 
his command, families and friends were separated, 
and no obligation existed to provide for their wants 
in sickness or in health. But, notwithstanding all 
the barbarous cruelties of Roman slavery, it had 
one decided advantage over that which was intro¬ 
duced in modern times into European colonies, 
both law and custom being decidedly favourable to 
the freedom of the slave (. Inquiry into the State of 
Slavery among the Romans , by W. Blair, Esq., 
1833). The Mohammedan law also, in this re¬ 
spect, contrasts favourably with those of the Euro¬ 
pean settlements. 

6. Christianity in relation to Slavery. —The laws 
which the great Deliverer and Redeemer of man¬ 
kind gave for the government of his kingdom, 
were those of universal justice and benevolence, 
and as such were subversive of every system of 
tyranny and oppression. To suppose, therefore, 
as has been rashly asserted, that Jesus or his 
apostles gave their sanction to the existing systems 
of slavery among the Greeks and Romans, is to 
dishonour them. That the reciprocal duties of 
masters and servants ( dovXoi ) were inculcated, 
admits, indeed, of no doubt (Col. iii. 22 ; iv. 1; 
Tit. ii. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 18; Eph. vi. 5-9). But the 
performance of these' duties on the part of the 
masters, supposing them to have been slave-mas¬ 
ters, would have been tantamount to the utter sub¬ 
version of the relation. There can be no doubt 
either that ‘servants under the yoke,’ or the slaves 
of heathens, are exhorted to yield obedience to their 
masters (1 Tim. vi. 1). But this argues no appro¬ 


val of the relation ; for—(1.) Jesus, in an analogous 
case, appeals to the paramount law of nature as 
superseding such temporary regulations as the 
‘ hardness of men’s hearts’ had rendered necessary ; 
and (2.) St. Paul, while counselling the duties of 
contentment and submission under the inevitable 
bondage, inculcates at the same time on the slave 
the duty of adopting all legitimate means of ob¬ 
taining his freedom (1 Cor. vii. 20, 21). We are 
aware that the application of this passage has been 
denied by Chrysostom, Photius, Theodoret, and 
Theophylact, who maintain that it is the state of 
slavery which St. Paul here recommends the slave 
to prefer. But although this interpretation is in¬ 
deed rendered admissible by the context, yet the 
more received meaning, or that which counsels 
freedom, is both more easily connected with the 
preceding phrase, ‘ if thou mayest be made free , 
use it rather,’ and is, as Neander observes, ‘ more 
in accordance with the liberal views of the free- 
minded Paul’ (Billroth, ‘ Commentary on Corin¬ 
thians,’ in Bib. Cabinet). Besides which, the char¬ 
acter of the existing slavery, to which we shall 
now refer, was utterly inconsistent with the entire 
tenor of the moral and humane principles of the 
precepts of Jesus. 

Although the condition of the Roman slaves 
was no doubt improved under the emperors, the 
early effects of Christian principles were manifest 
in mitigating the horrors, and bringing about the 
gradual abolition of slavery. Onesimus, accord¬ 
ing to the concurrent testimony of antiquity, was 
liberated by Philemon (Philem. ver. 21). The ser¬ 
vile condition formed no obstacle to attaining the 
highest dignities of the Christian priesthood. Our 
space will not allow us to pursue this subject. ‘ It 
was,’ says M. Guizot, ‘by putting an end to the 
cruel institution of slavery that Christianity ex¬ 
tended its mild influence to the practice of war; 
and that barbarous art, softened by its humane 
spirit, ceased to be so destructive’ (Milman’s Gibbon , 
i. 61). ‘It is not,’ says Robertson, ‘the authority 
of any single detached precept in the gospel, but 
the spirit and genius of the Christian religion, more 
powerful than any particular command, which has 
abolished the practice of slavery throughout the 
world.’ Although, even in the most corrupt times 
of the church, the operation of Christian principles 
tended to this benevolent object, they unfortunately 
did not prevent the revival of slavery in the Euro¬ 
pean settlements in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
together with that nefarious traffic, the suppression 
of which has rendered the name of Wilberforce for 
ever illustrious. Modern servitude had all the 
characteristic evils of the Roman, except, perhaps, 
the uncontrolled power of life and death, while it 
was destitute of that redeeming quality to which 
we have referred, its tendency being to perpetuate 
the condition of slavery. It has also been sup¬ 
posed to have introduced the unfortunate prejudice 
of colour, which was unknown to the ancients 
(Linstant’s Essai , 1841). It was the benevolent 
wish of the philosophic Herder {History of Man , 
1788) that the time might come ‘when we shall 
look back with as much compassion on our in¬ 
human traffic in negroes as on the ancient Roman 
slavery or Spartan helots.’ This is now no longer 
a hope, so far as England is concerned, as she not 
only set the example of abolishing the traffic, but 
evinced the soundness of her Christian principles 
by the greatest national act of justice which history 
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has yet recorded, in the total abolition of slavery 
throughout all her dependencies.—W. W. 

SLAVONIC VERSION. This translation, 
embracing the O. and N. T., was made by Cyril 
of Thessalonica and his brother Methodius, who 
invented the Slavic alphabet. In the O. T. the 
Septuagint was followed; and in the New the 
original Greek, in MSS. belonging to the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. According to Alter, the 
O. T. portion was originally made from the Fetus 
Itala , and altered in the 14th century from Greek 
MSS. This is a veiy questionable opinion. The 
translation is very literal, so that the idiom of the 
Slavonic is often violated for the sake of retaining 
the Greek construction. Of the readings adopted 
by Griesbach, this version has many. The edition 
of the entire Bible published at Ostrog, 1581, is 
the basis of all succeeding impressions. It is dis¬ 
puted whether the text of the N. T. has been 
altered from the Latin. Probably Hug is right in 
thinking so, notwithstanding Dobrowsky’s opinion 
to the contrary. In 1843 two copies of the Gospels 
were published at Petersburg and Paris, from MSS. 
of the nth century, by Vostokow and Silvestre.— 
S. D. 

SLIME. [Chemar.] 

SLING. [Arms.] 

SMITPI (Bhn), a workman in stone, wood, or 
metal, like the Latin faber , but sometimes more 
accurately defined by what follows, as $>jrp &nn, 

a workman in iron, a smith ; Sept. tIktcov, tIktcov 
(ridrjpov, Texvlrrjs ; Vulg. faber and faber 

ferrarius (1 Sam. xiii. 19; Is. xliv. 1, 2; liv. 
16; 2 Kings xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. I ; xxix. 2). 
In 2 Chron. xxiv. 12, ‘workers in iron and brass’ 
are mentioned. The first smith mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture is Tubal-Cain, whom some writers, arguing 
from the similarity of the names, identify with Vul¬ 
can (Gerh. Vossius, De Orig. Idolol. i. 16). Pie is 
said to have been an instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron (Gen. iv. 22), or perhaps more 
properly, a whetter or sharpener of every instru¬ 
ment of copper or iron. So Montanus, ‘ acuen- 
tern omne artificium sens et ferri;’ Sept. o-^vpoKorros 
Xo.\Kebs xo^kou Kal o-idrjpov ; Vulg. ‘ fuit malleator 
et faber in cuncta opera seris et ferri.’ Josephus 
says that he first of all invented the art of making 
brass (Antiq. i. 2. 2). As the art of the smith is 
one of the first essentials to civilisation, the mention 
of its founder was worthy of a place among the other 
fathers of inventions. So requisite was the trade 
of a smith in ancient warfare that conquerors re¬ 
moved these artizans from a vanquished nation, in 
order the more effectually to disable it. Thus the 
Philistines deprived the Hebrews of their smiths (1 
Sam. xiii. 19 ; comp. Judg. v. 8). So Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, king of Babylon, treated them in later times 
(2 Kings xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. 1 ; xxix. 2). With 
these instances the commentators compare the stipu¬ 
lation of Porsenna with the Roman people, after 
the expulsion of their kings: *Ne ferro, nisi in 
agricultura, uterentur’ (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxi. 14). 
Cyrus treated the Lydians in the same manner 
(Herod. 155, 156). “ 12 DD, smith, occurs in 2 Kings 

xxiv. 14, 16 ; Sept. <nr/K\dovra; Jer. xxiv. 1 ; 
xxix. 2; Vulg. ‘ clusor,’ or ‘inclusor.’ Buxtorf 


gives ‘ claustrarius, faber ferrarius.’ The root iJD, 
to close , indicates artizans ‘ with busy hammers 
closing rivets up ;’ which suits the context better 
than other renderings, as setters of precious stones, 
seal-engravers, etc. In the N. T. we meet with 
Demetrius, ‘the silversmith.’ at Ephesus, tipyvpo- 
K 07 ros, ‘ a worker in silver,’ Vulg. argentarius ; but 
the commentators are not agreed whether he was 
a manufacturer of small silver models of the Temple 
of Diana, vaovs apyvpovs, or at least of the chapel 
which contained the famous statue of the goddess, 
to be sold to foreigners, or used in private devotion, 
or taken with them by travellers as a safeguard; 
or whether he made large coins representing the 
temple and image. Beza, Scaliger, and others, 
understand a coiner or mintmaster (see Kuinoel in 
loc.) That the word may signify a silver -founder, 
is clear from the Sept, rendering of Jer. vi. 29. 
From Plutarch [Off. t. ix. pp. 301 and 473, ed. 
Reisk) and Hesychius it appears that the word 
signifies any worker in silver or money. A copper¬ 
smith named Alexander is mentioned as an op¬ 
ponent of St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 14). [Coal ; Iron ; 
Metals ; Handicraft.]— J. F. D. 

SMITH, John Pye, D.D., LL.D., was born 
at Sheffield 25th May 1774. He was educated at 
Rotherham College, and became first (1801) classi¬ 
cal, and afterwards (1805) theological tutor in 
Homerton College. At a later date he conjoined 
with this the office of pastor of the congregation 
meeting in the Old Gravel Pits meeting-house. He 
wrote The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 2 vols. 
Svo, 1818-1821, 3 vols. 1829, do. 1837, 2vols. 1847 ; 
Four Discourses on the sacrifice and priesthood of 
Christ, 1828, 3d ed. 1847 ; Principles of Interpre¬ 
tation as applied to the Prophecies of Scripture , 1829, 
2d ed. 1831 ; The relation between Holy Scripture 
and some parts of Geological Science, Svo, 1839, 4th 
ed. 1848; besides many sermons, controversial 
pieces, and reviews. After his death appeared 
First Lines of Christian Theology, being notes of 
his lectures to his students, 1854, 2d ed. i860. 
He wrote also several articles in this work. Pie 
was one of the greatest Biblical scholars of his day ; 
and the works above enumerated are full of most 
valuable criticism and exegesis. He died at Guild¬ 
ford 5th Feb. 1851.—W. L. A. 

SMYRNA (fipojpva), a celebrated commercial 
city of Ionia (Ptolem. v. 2), situated near the bot¬ 
tom of that gulf of the ^Egean Sea which received 
its name from it (Mela, i. 17. 3), at the mouth of 
the small river Meles, and 320 stades north of 
Ephesus (Strabo, xv. p. 632). It is in N. lat. 38° 
26', E. long. 27 0 7'. Smyrna was a very ancient 
city, but having been destroyed by the Lydians it 
lay waste 400 years, to the time of Alexander the 
Great (Plin. v. 29 ; Pausan. vii. 5) ; or, according 
to Strabo, to that of Antigonus. It was rebuilt at 
the distance of twenty stades from the ancient city 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 646), and we soon find it flourish¬ 
ing greatly; and in the time of the first Roman 
emperors it was one of the finest cities of Asia 
(Strabo, iv. 9). It was at this period that it be¬ 
came the seat of a Christian church, which is noticed 
in the Apocalypse, as one of ‘ the seven churches 
of Asia’ (Rev. i. 11 ; ii. 8-11). It was destroyed 
by an earthquake in a.p. 177 ; but the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius caused it to be rebuilt with even 
more than its former splendour. It afterwards, 
however, suffered greatly from earthquakes and 
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conflagrations, and must be regarded as having de¬ 
clined much from its ancient importance, although 
from the convenience of its situation it has still 
maintained its rank as a great city and the central 
emporium of the Levantine trade ; and seeing the 
terrible decay which has fallen upon the numerous 
great and beautiful cities of Asia Minor, its relative 
rank among the existing cities of that region is 
probably greater than that which it anciently bore. 
The Turks call it Izmir. It is a better built town 
than Constantinople, and in proportion to its size 
there are few places in the Turkish dominions 
which have so large a population. It is computed 
at 130,000, of which the Franks compose a far 
greater portion than in any other town of Turkey ; 
and they are generally in good circumstances. 
Next to the Turks the Greeks form the most nu¬ 
merous class of inhabitants, and they have a bishop 
and two churches. The unusually large proportion 
of Christians in the town renders it peculiarly un¬ 
clean in the eyes of strict Moslems, whence it has 
acquired among them the name of Giaour Izmir or 
Infidel Smyrna. There are in it 20,000 Greeks, 
Sooo Armenians, 1000 Europeans, and 9000 Jews : 
the rest are Moslems. 

The prosperity of Smyrna is now rather on the 
increase than the decline ; houses of painted wood 
are giving way in all directions to mansions of 
stone; and probably not many years will elapse 
before the modern town may not unworthily repre¬ 
sent that city which the ancients delighted to call 
‘ the lovely—the crown of Ionia—the ornament of 
Asia.’ 

Smyrna stands at the foot of a range of moun¬ 
tains, which enclose it on three sides. The only 
ancient ruins are upon the mountains behind the 
town, and to the south. Upon the highest summit 
stands an old dilapidated castle, which is supposed 
by some to mark the previous (but not the most 
ancient) site of the city ; frequent earthquakes hav¬ 
ing dictated the necessity of removing it to the plain 
below, and to the lower declivities of the moun¬ 
tains. Mr. Arundell says : ‘ Few of the Ionian 
cities have furnished more relics of antiquity than 
Smyrna ; but the convenience of transporting them, 
with the number of investigators, has exhausted 
the mine ; it is therefore not at all wonderful that 
of the stoas and temples the very ruins have van¬ 
ished ; and it is now extremely difficult to deter¬ 
mine the sites of any of the ancient buildings, with 
the exception of the stadium, the theatre, and the 
temple of Jupiter Acrseus, which was within the 
Acropolis* ( Discoveries in Asia Minor , ii. 407). 
Of the stadium here mentioned the ground-plot 
only remains, it being stripped of its seats and 
marble decorations. It is supposed to be the place 
where Poly carp, the disciple of St. John, and pro¬ 
bably ‘ the angel of the church of Smyrna* (John 
ii. 8), to whom the Apocalyptic message was ad¬ 
dressed, suffered martyrdom. The Christians of 
Smyrna hold the memory of this venerable person 
in high honour, and go annually in procession to 
his supposed tomb, which is at a short distance 
from the place of martyrdom (Rosenmiiller, Alter - 
thumsk. i. 2. 224, seq. ; Turner, Travels , iii. 138- 
141 ; 285-291 ; Arundell, u. s. ; Richter, p. 495 ; 
Schubert, i. 272-283 ; Narrat. of Scottish Mission, 
pp. 328-336 ; Edthen , ch. v.)—J. K. 

SNAIL. [Chomet ; Shablul.] 

SNOW. [Palestine]. 


SO {tiSD ; Sept. a king of Egypt, whom 

Iioshea, the last king of Israel, called to his help 
against the Assyrians under Shalmaneser (2 Kings 
xvii. 4). It has been questioned whether this So 
was the same with Sabaco (Shebek), the first king 
of the Ethiopian dynasty in Upper Egypt, or his son 
and successor Seveclius (Shebetek), the second king 
of the same dynasty, and the immediate predecessor 
of Tirhakah. Winer hesitates between them, and 
Gesenius concludes for the latter. Sevechus reigned 
twelve years, according to Manetho, fourteen ac¬ 
cording to Syncellus. This name, in Egyptian 
Sevech, is also that of the god Saturn (Champol- 
lion, Panth. Egypt. Nos. 21, 22 ; Winer, Real- 
Worterb. s. v. ; Gesenius, Comment, in Jes. i. 
696).—J. K. 

SOAP. [Borith; Neter], 

SOCOH (nirib). I. (Sept. Zacox^ y Alex. 
2 a>xi£). A town in the Shephelah classed with 
Jarmuth, Adullam, and Azekah (Josh. xv. 35). 
It has been identified with the ruins of Esh-Shu- 
•weikeh , in the Wady Sumt, about three miles and 
a half to the S.W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, Bib. 
Res. ii. 343 ; Von Raumer, Paldst. p. 218 ; Porter, 
Handbook , p. 249). 

2. (Sept. Stoxa ; Alex. 2 a>x^)* A town be¬ 
longing also to Judah, but in the hill region (Josh, 
xv. 48). Robinson found in the Wady el-Khalil a 
place bearing the name esh-Shnweikeh , like the pre¬ 
ceding, which he identifies with this Socoh (ii. 195). 

Shuweikeh is the diminution of Shaukeh 

In 1 Kings iv. 10 Socoh (A. V. Sochoh) is men¬ 
tioned as one of the places whence provisions were 
drawn for Solomon’s household ; this was probably 
the town in the Shephelah. The Socoh (A. V. 
Socho) of 1 Chron. iv. 18 was probably also one of 
the above, but which remains uncertain.—W. L. A. 

SODOM (DID ; ZdSo/xa ; Sodoma), the chief city 

of the Pentapolis, situated in the valley of the 
Jordan. There are various opinions as to the 
meaning of the word Sodom. Primeval names of 
places were generally descriptive ; and it might 
throw some light 6n the site of this ancient city, 
and on the features of the district in which it stood, 
could the signification of its name be discovered. 
This cannot now be done with certainty. It. may 
be from an obsolete root equivalent to 4 to 

burn,* and might thus mean 4 burning,’ a significa¬ 
tion applicable to the bituminous plain of Siddim, 
in or near which it was situated ; or the same word 
may signify 4 a cultivated field,* and may have been 
derived from that fertile circuit of the Jordan which 
the sacred writer states was 4 like the garden of the 
Lord’ (Gen. xiii. 10). Philology throws no clearer 
light than this on Sodom’s wondrous mystery. 

The exact geographical position of Sodom is 
nowhere described with such accuracy in the Bible 
as absolutely to determine its site. When giving 
the bounds of the territory colonised by the old 
Canaanites, the sacred writer locates Sodom with 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Lasha, in a group 
at the south-eastern angle (x. 19). A more definite 
description is given in the narrative of the separa¬ 
tion of Abraham and Lot (xiii.) The patriarchs 
were standing on the summit of the ridge east of 
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Bethel, which commands a portion of the plain of 
Jericho and of the Dead Sea beyond it. ‘ And Lot 
lifted up his eyes and beheld all the circuit p33) of 

the Jordan, that it was all well watered everywhere, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
like the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, 
towards Zoar’ (v. io). Sodom stood in the '‘cir¬ 
cuit of the Jordan;’ but this term is indefinite. 
It may mean, and probably in its widest sense did 
mean (cf. Plain, 5), the whole valley of the Jordan 
from Tiberias southward ; or it may have been ap¬ 
plied in a more restricted sense to what may be 
called the valley of the Dead Sea basin. But 
whatever may be its specific meaning here, it would 
unquestionably be an overstraining of the words to 
say that Lot absolutely saw the whole of the region. 
If it included merely the plain of Jericho, as some 
seem to suppose, this would not be strictly true, 
for the intervening hills cover a large section of its 
western side. The meaning evidently is, that Lot 
saw so much of ‘the circuit of the Jordan,’ and of 
its rich fields and pastures, as gave him a general 
idea of the whole. 

Another point deserves notice. * The circuit of 
the Jordan’ extended ‘ towards Zoar’ pjft? i“DN3). 
This remark might determine the bounds of the 
circuit, but unfortunately the site of Zoar is dis¬ 
puted. It will be shown, however, that it pro¬ 
bably stood at the south-east angle of the Dead 
Sea [Zoar] ; and if so ‘the circuit of the Jordan’ 
must have included the whole of the Dead Sea 
basin. 

It has been alleged that because the Jordan falls 
into the Dead Sea at the northern end, the district 
called ‘the circuit of the Jordan’ could not have 
extended farther south. This statement has no 
weight. Names derived from rivers and towns 
often extend to a wide region; and the very word 
circuit would seem to denote a district defined by 
some great natural boundaries, such as the moun¬ 
tain-ranges which shut in the Jordan valley. It is 
not uncommon in the present day for geographers 
to give the name ‘Jordan valley’ to the whole 
valley reaching from Hermon to Jebel Usdom. It 
would seem from the statement in ver. 12 that 
whatever may have been the bounds of ‘ the circuit 
of the Jordan,’ Sodom was situated near its ex¬ 
tremity ; for it is said, ‘ Lot dwelt in the cities of 
the circuit, and pitched his tents as far as Sodom’ 
(DTD“1JJ). Sodom appears to have been the limits 
of his selected region. 

The words of Scripture, therefore, lead to no 
such conclusion as that Sodom must have been 
situated to the north of the Dead Sea. They are 
very indefinite ; but they seem on careful and criti¬ 
cal examination to render it probable that Sodom 
stood much farther south—a view which, as will be 
seen, is confirmed by other considerations. 

It has already been shown [Salt Sea ; Siddim] 
that the narrative given in Gen. xiv. favours the 
view that would place Sodom south of Engedi. It 
is not distinctly said that Sodom stood in the vale 
of Siddim ; but it may be inferred from the narra¬ 
tive that it must have been either in the vale or 
very close to it. The vale was the battle-field in 
which the people attempted to defend their cities ; 
and immediately after the battle Sodom was plun¬ 
dered, and Lot, who seems to have been then living 
in the town, was taken captive (v. 12). 

Nothing absolutely certain regarding the site of 


Sodom can be gathered from the history of its de¬ 
struction, except that it was near Zoar—so near 
that Lot, escaping from Sodom at dawn, was able 
to reach Zoar at sunrise. The distance, therefore, 
could not have been more than four or five miles. 
Abraham was at the time encamped at Iiebron. 
The Lord visited him there ; and Abraham went 
with Him on the way toward Sodom. On the 
next day—the day of the destruction of the guilty 
cities—Abraham went out to the place where he 
had stood before the Lord. It must have been 
some mountain-brow not veiy far distant from his 
tent:—‘ And he looked toward Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah, and toward all the land of the circuit, and 
saw, and behold the smoke of the country rose 
like the smoke of a furnace’ (xix. <28). Hebron is 
nearly due west of Engedi, which stands about the 
middle Of the western shore of the Dead Sea. 
There is a commanding peak about three miles east 
of Hebron from which a portion of the southern 
end of the sea, and of the peninsula of el-Lisan, 
can be seen; though the northern end and the 
whole plain of the Jordan are completely shut out 
by intervening ridges. A veiy early tradition locates 
on this peak, now crowned by the village of Beni 
Naim, the scene of Abraham’s intercession for 
Sodom (Robinson, B. R. i. 490). 

The testimony of ancient historical and geo¬ 
graphical writers regarding the site of Sodom is 
conflicting. Some affirm that it was engulfed by 
the waters of the Dead Sea, others that it was on 
the shore. Josephus places the territory of Sodom 
at the southern end of the lake {Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 2) ; 
and he says of the lake that it ‘extends toward 
Zoar in Arabia’ (iv. 8. 4). Adamnanus repeats 
these statements almost in the same words (Reland, 
p. 451). Ancient writers, therefore, in so far as 
they give any information on the point, agree in 
locating Sodom at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea. 

The existing names and physical features of the 
region appear to support the same view. On the 
south-west shore of the lake is the remarkable 
range of salt hills called Khashm Usdom , * the ridge 
of Sodom.’ Bitumen-pits are now unknown in 
any part of the plain, but large masses of bitumen 
are frequently thrown up from the bottom of the 
lake, south of el-Lesan, especially after earthquakes, 
which in this region are very numerous, as if indi¬ 
cating that the ‘ slime-pits ’ of the ancient vale of 
Siddim still exist beneath the waves. [Siddim.] 
In destroying Sodom ‘ the Lord rained upon it 
brimstone and fire from heaven’ (Gen. xix. 24); 
and Tristram, who has made a more thorough 
examination of the region than any other man, 
describing a remarkable deposit discovered by him 
in Wady Mohawat, at the north end of the salt 
range, says : ‘ The whole appearance points to a 
shower of hot sulphur and an irruption of bitumen 
upon it, which would naturally be calcined and 
impregnated by its fumes ; and this at a geological 
period quite subsequent to all the diluvial and 
alluvial action of which we have such abundant 
evidence’ {Laud of Israel , p. 356 ; Salt Sea). 

These historic statements, allusions, and scientific 
discoveries may not determine the site of Sodom 
with such absolute certainty as to command the 
assent of all parties ; but certainly they do tend to 
locate, with a high degree of probability, that 
ancient city towards the south end of the Dead Sea, 

I The destruction of Sodom ranks among the most 
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wonderful events in Bible history. Tn the original 
narrative, and in every subsequent allusion made to 
it in Scripture, it is described as miraculous. The 
sin of the people became so great, so abominable, 
so universal, that even Divine mercy could no longer 
suffer it to pollute the earth—a mercy that would 
have spared the whole guilty Pentapolis had only 
ten righteous men been found therein. Sulphur 
and fire were rained upon the cities and the plain 
from heaven. The destructive power of these 
agencies was doubtless greatly increased by the 
bitumen which was so abundant in the surrounding 
region. It was a fiery destruction, and the Bible 
nowhere takes cognisance of any other element. 
The cities were totally consumed, and their ruin 
was final. In fact, the destruction of Sodom and 
the other cities of the plain was so terrible and so 
complete, that it was taken in all subsequent ages 
as the type of utter and everlasting ruin. Thus 
Jeremiah writes : ‘ As in the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the neighbour cities thereof, 
saith the Lord, no man shall abide there, neither 
shall a son of man dwell in it’ (xlix. 18). The 
same idea is expressed in many other passages 
(Deut. xxix. 23 ; Is. xiii. 19 ; Jer. 1 . 40 ; and in 
the N. T., Rom. ix. 29; 2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude 7); 
but none of these are opposed to the theory that 
the site of Sodom was subsequently covered with 
water. On a first view, Zeph. ii. 9 might appear 
to be so : 4 Surely Moab shall be as Sodom, and 
the children of Ammon as Gomorrah, even the 
breeding of nettles, and salt pits, and a perpetual de¬ 
solation. ’ But the grand idea before the prophet’s 
mind is manifestly titter and perpetual desolation, 
without any special reference to the nature of that 
desolation. 

Fire was the agent employed in the destruction 
of Sodom. The city was burned, and left de¬ 
solate. The word 4 overthrew ’ 02 _n*| ; koltI- 

arpexj/e ; subvertit)— 4 He overthrew these cities, 
and the whole district ’—may perhaps imply some¬ 
thing more than, or additional to, the action of the 
fire. Taken in connection with another statement, 
this appears still more probable. In Gen. xiv. 3 
it is said : 4 All these joined in the vale of Siddim, 
that is the Salt Sea. ’ We cannot doubt that the 
vale of Siddim was submerged; but it is not said 
that Sodom was in it. The probability is that it 
was in it; and this was the common belief in 
ancient times, and is so still. Some even went so 
far as to affirm that the ruins of the cities could be 
seen beneath the waves (D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientale , s. v. Daoura; Reland, p. 257). Jose¬ 
phus, however, says : 4 Adjacent to it (the Dead 
Sea) is the land of Sodom, in ancient times a 
favoured district, renowned for its productions 
and the wealth of its cities ; but nozo totally burnt 
up. It is said that it was consumed by lightning, 
and accordingly vestiges of the divine fire, and 
some faint remains of the five cities, are still dis¬ 
cernible ’ {Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4). Tacitus gives 
a similar account: 4 At a small distance from 
the lake lie those wide extended plains which 
tradition says were formerly a rich and fertile 
country, abounding with populous cities, but long 
since destroyed by fire from heaven, and no 7 v a 
barren desert’ {Hist. v. 7). Strabo is less definite ; 
but he states that 4 some of the cities were swal¬ 
lowed up ’ (Geog. xvi. p. 764). Reland held that 
though the vale of Siddim was submerged, Sodom 
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was not in it (pp. 254, seq.) De Saulcy is the 
most ardent champion of this view in modern times. 
He even believes that he has discovered the ruins 
of Sodom in the remains of an old tower at the 
northern end of the salt hills, to which he has given 
the name Kharbet Esdoum {Journey round the 
Dead Sea, i. 453). It is unfortunate for the alleged 
discovery that no other traveller has been able to 
find on the spot a trace of this name, or any re¬ 
mains that would indicate the site of a city (Tris¬ 
tram, p. 329 ; Van de Velde, Travels, ii. 115, seq.) 

Mr. Grove (Smith, Diet, of Bible, s. v. ‘Sodom’ 
and ‘Siddim’) goes much farther than either Reland 
or De Saulcy. He maintains that neither Sodom 
nor the vale of Siddim was submerged ; and that 
the explanatory clause in Gen. xiv. 3, 4 that is the 
Salt Sea,' is an interpolation of a late writer. Such 
a statement from so high an authority upon sacred 
geography the present writer cannot pass without 
a solemn protest. The Bible does not shrink from 
the most searching criticism; but to pronounce a 
clause spurious without adducing, or being able to 
adduce, a particle of evidence from MS., version, 
or ancient quotation, is not criticism (see more fully 
on this point in the article Siddim). 

The most careful survey of the shores of the 
Dead Sea has failed to bring to light a single 
vestige of Sodjoni. It is in the highest degree 
probable that the city stood somewhere near the 
range of Khashm Usdom, and gave to it the name 
which it has handed down to our own day. But 
whether the site was on the shore, and has been 
completely obliterated by the action of the fiery 
shower, and the lapse of well nigh four thousand 
years ; or whether the waters of the Dead Sea, as 
they covered the vale of Siddim, covered also the 
scathed ruins of Sodom, it is now, and probably 
ever will be, impossible satisfactorily to determine. 
The recent discoveries of Mr. Tristram are most 
interesting and important, and it is to be hoped 
they will be followed up by properly qualified 
men. 

The probable mode of the destruction of Sodom, 
and the supposed traces of it recently discovered 
by Tristram, have already been described in the 
articles Salt Sea and Siddim, to which the pre¬ 
sent article is to some extent supplementary.— 
J. L. P. 

SODOMITE (EHp), a male prostitute set apart 

in the service of an idol for abominable indulgence 
(Deut. xxiii. 17; 1 Kings xiv. 24; xv. 12; xxii. 
46 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7 ; Job xxxvi. 14). The word 
is derived from CHp, to devote, separate, consecrate, 
be holy, and is used only of such as were devoted 
to prostitution as a religious service. The fern, 
ntsnp, q'deshah, occurs Gen. xxxviii. 21, 22; Deut. 
xxiii. 17; Hos. iv. 14. A prostitute for hire 
(‘harlot’) was called iTJ 3 *iT, zonah. —W. L. A. 

SOHERETH (rnnb; Ildptvos \i 0 os), a kind of 

costly stone used for tesselated pavements (Esth. 
i. 6). It seems to have been either a species of 
black marble, as a similar word in Syriac would 
suggest; or else marble marked with round spots 
like shields— i.e. spotted or shielded marble. This 
interpretation finds the meaning in the Hebrew 
word mriD, soherah, which is the name fora shield. 
It is, however, easier to discover the meaning of 
the name than the application of it. We do not 
feel satisfied with that which has been given ; 

3 K 
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and still less with that of Hartmann [Hebrcierin, 
iii. 363), who supposes the sohereth to have been 
tortoise-shell , consisting, as it were, of shields ; for 
tortoise-shell would hardly be interspersed in a 
pavement with Various kinds of marble.—J. K. 

SOLOMON (nDfe, pacific; Sept. ’ZaXu/jubv). 

[What is known of the early history of Solomon may 
be stated in a few sentences. The youngest son of 
David and Bathsheba (1 Chron. iii. 51), he seems to 
have been from his birth the object of his father’s 
special affection. By this time the ‘ man of war from 
his youth * had softened down into one in whom reli¬ 
gious feeling and peaceful aspirations predominated, 
and he indicated this by the name he gave his 
son, Shelomoh , ‘ the peaceful.’ That he might 
fulfil the high destinies these names express was 
the desire of his father’s heart; and we may rest 
asured that nothing would be wanting to make his 
training and education such as should best secure 
this result. We only know, however, that he was 
committed to the care of Nathan the prophet 
(2 Sam. xii. 25), where the true reading probably 
is : ‘ And he (David) entrusted him to Nathan the 
prophet, and he (Nathan) called him Jedidjah [i.e. 
loved of Jehovah\ according to the word (“012 
forTQjn) of the Lord.’ 

Though a favourite with his father, no intention 
of making him heir to his throne seems to have 
been entertained by David until after the revolt and 
death of Absalom. When that took place, the in¬ 
fluence of Bathsheba was employed, apparently 
with the concurrence of Nathan the prophet, to 
obtain from the king a solemn promise that Solo¬ 
mon should be his successor on the throne (1 Kings 
i. 11-14). The promise thus given was not, how¬ 
ever, followed by any public action, until circum¬ 
stances occurred which threatened failure to the 
project.] 

In the declining age of David, his eldest sur¬ 
viving son, Adonijah, endeavoured to place him¬ 
self on the throne, by the aid of Joab the chief 
captain, and Abiathar one of the chief priests, 
both of whom had been associated with David’s 
early sufferings under the persecution of Saul. The 
aged monarch did not for a moment give way to 
the formidable usurpation, but at the remonstrance 
of his favourite Bathsheba, resolved forthwith to 
raise Solomon to the throne. To Joab he was 
able to oppose the celebrated name of Benaiah ; 
to Abiathar, his colleague Zadok and the aged 
prophet Nathan. The plot of Adonijali was at 
once defeated by this decisive measure; and Solo¬ 
mon, being anointed by Nathan (1 Kings i. 5-40), 
was solemnly acknowledged as king. The date of 
this event is, as nearly as can be ascertained, B. c. 
1015. 

The death of David would seem to have followed 
very quick upon these transactions. At least, no 
public measures in the interval are recorded, except 
Solomon’s verbal forgiveness of Adonijah. But 
after the removal of David, the first events of 
which we hear are the destruction of Adonijah, 
Joab, and Shimei, son of Gera, with the degrada¬ 
tion of Abiathar. 

[This has been by some attributed to that jealous 
cruelty so common in Oriental despots, which 
leads the newly-crowned monarch to remove by 
death all who, by their proximity to the throne or 
their real or supposed unfriendliness to the king, 
might be induced to disturb, by treasonable at¬ 


tempts, his reign. But for this there are no 
grounds. LIad Solomon been moved by such 
jealous fears, there were others of his father’s sons 
besides Adonijah against whose ambition he would 
have sought to protect himself, by putting them to 
death. But no such act is recorded ; on the con 
trary, we know that one of them, Nathan, became 
the head of a family, from which the failure in the 
direct line was at a later period filled up (Luke iii. 
27, 31 [Salatiiiel] ; comp. Zech. xii. 12). It is 
to be kept in mind, also, that Adonijah had ob¬ 
tained his favour on the express condition of his 
acting as a ‘ worthy ’ man for the future, and with 
the assurance that if ‘wickedness’ should be found 
in him he should die. That his request through 
Bathsheba for Abishag, the virgin concubine of 
David, to be his wife, should have been construed 
into a breach of this contract, may seem strange to 
us; but looked at from an Oriental point of view 
it is not so. We need not resort to the very 
doubtful supposition that Abishag was the Shuna- 
mite of the Song of Songs, and the object of Solo¬ 
mon’s first love, to account for the severe sentence 
which he pronounced on Adonijah for aspiring to 
her hand. The request was in itself a presump¬ 
tuous one. It was a request that Solomon would 
concede to him one of the treasures which fell by 
right to the reigning prince ; and very probably 
Solomon may have detected in it the promptings 
of a restless ambition, if not a covert attempt to 
get a foothold for subsequent treason. As for Joab, 
his crimes had already brought on him the con¬ 
demnation of David himself, and Solomon simply 
carried out his father’s sentence when he caused 
him to be slain. Shimei had proved himself so 
dangerous a subject, that the confining him as a 
prisoner on parole in Jerusalem was only an act of 
policy at once wise and merciful; and when he 
broke his parole and went beyond the allotted 
bounds, he violated the condition on which he 
held his life, and few monarchs would have hesi¬ 
tated to follow the same course as Solomon in 
putting him to death. The disgrace and banish¬ 
ment of Abiathar may have been essential to the 
order and security of the new government. Solo¬ 
mon is not the only prince whom history com¬ 
memorates as needing to consolidate his power by 
getting rid of a meddling and unfriendly priest. 
Unlike most other princes, however, in similar 
circumstances, Solomon contented himself with 
banishing his enemy, instead of imprisoning him or 
putting him to death.] 

After this the history enters upon a general 
narrative of the reign of Solomon; but we have 
very few notices of time, and cannot attempt to fix 
the order of any of the events. All the infor¬ 
mation, however, which we have concerning him, 
may be consolidated under the following heads : 
(1) his traffic and wealth ; (2) his buildings; (3) his 
ecclesiastical arrangements ; (4) his general ad¬ 
ministration ; (5) his seraglio ; (6) his enemies. 

(1.) The overflowing wealth in which he is so 
vividly depicted is not easy to reduce to a modern 
financial estimate ; partly because the numbers are 
so often treacherous, and partly because it is un¬ 
certain what items of expenditure fell on the general 
funds of the government. In illustration of the 
former topic, it is enough to observe that the money 
prepared for the temple by David is computed 
in 1 Chron. xxix. 4 at 3000 talents of pure gold 
and 7000 of silver, while in xxii. 14 it is called 
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100,000 of gold and 1,000,000 of silver; also the 
sum for which David buys the floor of Araunah is, 
in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, 50 shekels of silver; but this 
in 1 Chron. xxi. 25 is become 600 shekels of gold. 
Efforts are made to resolve the former difficulty; 
but they are superseded by the latter, and by nu¬ 
merous other manifestly exaggerated figures. But 
abandoning all attempt at numerical estimates, it 
cannot be doubted that the wealth of Solomon was 
very great; and it remains for us to consider from 
what sources it was supplied. 

The profound peace which the nation enjoyed 
as a fruit of David’s victories stimulated the in¬ 
dustry of all Israel. The tribes beyond the Jordan 
had become rich by the plunder of the Hagarenes, 
and had a wide district where their cattle might 
multiply to an indefinite extent. The agricultural 
tribes enjoyed a soil and climate in some parts 
eminently fruitful, and in all richly rewarding the 
toil of irrigation ; so that, in the security of peace, 
nothing more was wanted to develop the resources 
of the nation than markets for its various produce. 
In food for men and cattle, in timber and fruit 
trees, in stone, and probably in the useful metals, 
the land supplied of itself all the first wants of its 
people in abundance. For exportation, it is dis¬ 
tinctly stated that wheat, barley, oil, and wine, 
were in chief demand; to which we may conjec- 
turally add wool, hides, and other raw materials. 
The king had undoubtedly large districts and ex¬ 
tensive herds of his own; but besides this, he re¬ 
ceived presents in kind from his own people and 
from the subject nations; and it was possible in 
this way to make demands upon them, without 
severe oppression, to an extent that is unbearable 
where taxes must be paid in gold or silver. He 
was himself at once monarch and merchant; and 
we may with much confidence infer that no pri¬ 
vate merchant will be allowed to compete with a 
prince who has assumed the mercantile character. 
By his intimate commercial union with the Tyrians 
he was put into the most favourable of all positions 
for disposing of his goods. That energetic nation, 
possessing so small a strip of territory, had much 
need of various raw produce for their own wants. 
Another large demand was made by them for the 
raw materials of manufactures, and for articles 
which they could with advantage sell again; and 
as they were able to furnish so many acceptable 
luxuries to the court of Solomon, a most active ex¬ 
change soon commenced. Only second in import¬ 
ance to this, and superior in fame, was the com¬ 
merce of the Red Sea, which could not have been 
successfully prosecuted without the aid of Tyrian 
enterprise and experience. The navigation to 
Sheba, and the districts beyond—whether of East¬ 
ern Arabia or of Africa—in spite of its tediousness, 
was highly lucrative, from the vast diversity of pro¬ 
ductions between the countries so exchanging; 
while, as it was a trade of monopoly, a very dispro¬ 
portionate share of the whole gain fell to the 
carriers of the merchandise. The Egyptians were 
the only nation who might have been rivals in the 
southern maritime traffic ; but their religion and 
their exclusive principles did not favour sea-voyages; 
and there is some reason to think that at this early 
period they abstained from sending their own people 
abroad for commerce. The goods brought back 
from the south were chiefly gold, precious stones, 
spice, almug or other scented woods, and ivory; 
all of which were probably so abundant in their 


native regions as to be parted with on easy terms, 
and of course were all admirably suited for re¬ 
exportation to Europe. The carrying trade, which 
was thus shared between Solomon and the Tyrians, 
was probably the most lucrative part of the southern 
and eastern commerce. How large a portion of it 
went on by caravans of camels is wholly unknown; 
yet that this branch was considerable is certain. 
From Egypt Solomon imported not only linen 
yarn, but even horses and chariots, which were 
sold again to the princes of Syria and of the Hit- 
tites, and were probably prized for the superior 
breed of the horses, and for the light, strong, and 
elegant structure of the chariots. Wine being 
abundant in Palestine, and wholly wanting in 
Egypt, was no doubt a principal means of repay¬ 
ment. Moreover, Solomon’s fortifying of Tadmor 
(or Palmyra), and retention of Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, show that he had an important interest 
in the direct land and river trade to Babylon, 
although we have no details on this subject. The 
difficulty which meets us is, to imagine by what 
exports, light enough to bear land carriage, he was 
able to pay for his imports. We may conjecture 
that he sent out Tyrian cloths and trinkets, or 
Egyptian linen of the finest fabric; yet in many of 
these things the Babylonians also excelled. On 
the whole, when we consider that in the case of 
Solomon the commercial wealth of the entire com¬ 
munity was concentrated in the hands of the govern¬ 
ment, that much of the trade was a monopoly, and 
that all was assisted or directed by the experience 
and energy of the Tyrians, the overwhelming riches 
of this eminent merchant-sovereign are perhaps not 
surprising. 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, 
although not strictly commercial, rose out of com¬ 
mercial intercourse, and may perhaps be here no¬ 
ticed. The territory of Sheba, according to Strabo, 
reached so far north as to meet that of the Naba- 
thseans, although its proper seat was at the south¬ 
ernmost angle of Arabia. The very rich presents 
made by the queen show the extreme value of her 
commerce with the Hebrew monarch ; and this 
early interchange of hospitality derives a peculiar 
interest from the fact that in much later ages— 
those of the Maccabees and downwards—the inter¬ 
course of the Jews with Sheba became so intimate, 
and their influence, and even power, so great. 
Jewish circumcision took root there, and princes 
held sway who were called Jewish. The language 
of Sheba is believed to have been strongly different 
from the literate Arabic ; yet, like the Ethiopic, it 
belonged to the great Syro-Arabian family, and was 
not alien to the Hebrew in the same sense that the 
Egyptian was ; and the great ease with which the 
pure monotheism of the Maccabees propagated 
itself in Sheba, gives plausibility to the opinion 
that even at the time of Solomon the people of 
Sheba had much religious superiority over the 
Arabs and Syrians in general. If so, it becomes 
clear how the curiosity of the southern queen 
would be worked upon by seeing the riches of the 
distant monarch, whose purer creed must have been 
carried everywhere with them by his sailors and 
servants. 

(2.) Besides the great work which has rendered 
the name of Solomon so famous—the Temple at 
Jerusalem—we are informed of the palaces which 
he built—viz. his own palace, the queen’s palace, 
and the house of the forest of Lebanon, his porch 
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(or piazza) for no specified object, and his porch of 
judgment, or law court [Palace]. He also added 
to the walls of Jerusalem, and fortified Millo (‘in 
the city of David,’ 2 Chron. xxxii. 5), and many 
other strongholds. The temple seems to have 
been of very small dimensions—60 cubits long, 20 
broad, and 30 high (1 Kings vi. 3)—or smaller than 
many moderate-sized parish-churches in England ; 
but it was wonderful for the lavish use of precious 
materials. Whether the three palaces were parts 
of the same great pile, remains uncertain. The 
house of the forest of Lebanon, it has been ingeni¬ 
ously conjectured, was so called from the multitude 
of cedar pillars, similar to a forest. That Solomon’s 
own house was of far greater extent than the temple 
appears from its having occupied thirteen years in 
building, while the temple was finished in seven. 
In all these works he had the aid of the Tyrians, 
whose skill in hewing timber and in carving stone, 
and in the application of machines for conveying 
heavy masses, was of the first importance. The 
cedar was cut from Mount Lebanon, and, as would 
appear, from a district which belonged to the Tyri¬ 
ans ; either because in the Hebrew parts of the 
mountain the timber was not so fine, or from want 
of roads by which it might be conveyed. The 
hewing was superintended by Tyrian carpenters, 
but all the hard labour was performed by Hebrew 
bondsmen. This circumstance discloses to us an 
important fact—the existence of so large a body of 
public slaves in the heart of the Israelitish mon¬ 
archy, who are reckoned at 153,600 in 2 Chron. ii. 
17 ; see also I Kings ix. 20-23. During the pre¬ 
paration for the temple, it is stated (ver. 13-18) 
that 70,000 men were employed to bear burdens, 
80,000 hewers of wood in the mountains ; besides 
3300 overseers. The meaning of this, however, is 
rather obscure; since it also states that there was 
a ‘ levy’ of 30,000, of whom 10,000 at a time went 
to Lebanon. Perhaps the 150,000 was the whole 
number liable to se?ve, of whom only one-fifth was 
actually called out. From the large number said 
to ‘ bear burdens,’ we may infer that the mode of 
working was very lavish of human exertion, and 
little aided by the strength of beasts. It is inferred 
that at least the Hittites had recognised princes of 
their own, since they are named as purchasers of 
Egyptian chariots from Solomon ; yet the mass of 
these nations were clearly pressed down by a cruel 
bondage, which must have reacted on the oppressors 
at every time of weakness. The word DE>, which 
is translated ‘ levy’ and ‘ tribute,’ means especially 
the personal service performed by public slaves, 
and is rendered ‘task’ in Exod. i. 11, when speak¬ 
ing of the Israelites in Egypt. 

(3.) After the death of Nathan and Zadok, those 
faithful friends of David, although Solomon con¬ 
tinued to celebrate with the same splendour all the 
exterior ceremonies of worship, it is hard to believe 
that much of that spirit of God which was in his 
father animated his ecclesiastical proceedings. Side 
by side with the worship of Jehovah foreign idola¬ 
tries were established ; and the- disgust which this 
inspired in the prophets of Jehovah is clearly seen 
in the address of Ahijah the Shilonite to Jeroboam, 
so manifestly exciting him to rebel against the son 
of David (1 Kings xi. 29-39). The priests were 
too much under the direct domination of the crown 
to act an independent part; the prophets had little 
sympathy with the routine of pompous solemnities. 
Solomon himself, with all his erudition and insight 


into man’s nature, had little, as far as we are aware, 
of that devotional character and susceptible feeling 
which distinguished David ; and however well 
meant his ostentatious patronage of divine worship, 
it probably could have produced no spiritual fruit, 
even if he had not finally neutralised it by his im¬ 
partial support of heathen superstitions. 

(4.) Concerning his general administration little 
is recorded beyond the names of various high 
officers. Among his chief ministers (1 Kings iv. 
1-6) are named a son of Zadok and two sons of 
Nathan. There is a difficulty in the list, since it 
names Abiathar and Zadok as joint priests, at a 
time when Benaiah is already ‘over the host;’ al¬ 
though the latter event could not have been until 
after the death of Joab, and therefore after the ejec¬ 
tion of Abiathar. The two sons of Nathan seem 
to be named as peculiarly eminent; for one of 
them, Azariah, is said to have been ‘over the 
officers;’ the other, Zabud, is called ‘principal 
officer and the king’s friend.’ It is not likely that 
any other considerable changes were made in his 
government, as compared with David’s, than such 
as peace and commerce, in place of war, necessitate. 
Yet it is probable that Solomon’s peculiar talents 
and taste led him to perform one function which is 
always looked for in Oriental royalty—viz. to act 
personally as judge in cases of oppression. His 
award between the two contending mothers cannot 
be regarded as an isolated fact: and ‘ the porch of 
judgment’ which he built for himself may imply 
that he devoted fixed portions of time to the judicial 
duties (see 2 Kings xv. 5 of Jotham). In all the 
older civilisation of the world, the quality most 
valued in a judge is the ability to detect truth in 
spite of the perjury of witnesses, or defect of (what 
we should esteem) legal evidence ; a defect which 
must be of daily occurrence where the art of writ¬ 
ing is little used for common contracts. The cele¬ 
brity which Solomon gained for wisdom, although 
founded mainly perhaps on his political and com¬ 
mercial sagacity, must have received great popular 
impetus from his administration of law, and from 
his readiness in seeing through the entanglements 
of affairs which arise in commercial transactions. 

(5.) For the harem of Solomon—consisting of 
700 wives and 300 concubines—no other apology 
can be made than the fact that in countries where 
polygamy is not disreputable an unlimited indul¬ 
gence as to the number of wives is looked upon as 
the chief luxury of wealth and the most appropriate 
appendage to royalty. Permission once being given 
and the taste established, nothing but poverty can 
set a limit; since an establishment of a hundred or 
a thousand wives is perhaps more harmonious than 
one of two or three. The only remarkable facts 
are, his marriage with an Egyptian princess, and 
his establishment of his wives’ idolatry. 

The commercial union of Tyre with Egypt, in 
spite of the vast diversity of genius between the 
two nations, was in those days very close ; and it 
appears highly probable that the affinity to Pharaoh 
was sought by Solomon as a means of aiding his 
commercial projects. Although his possession of 
the Edomite ports on the gulf of Akaba made him 
to a certain extent independent of Egypt, the friend¬ 
ship of that power must have been of extreme im¬ 
portance to him in the dangerous navigation of the 
Red Sea; and was perhaps a chief cause of his 
brilliant success in so new an enterprise. That 
Pharaoh continued for some time on good terms 
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with him, appears from a singular present which 
the Egyptian king made him (i Kings ix. 16) : 

‘ Pharaoh had gone up and taken Gezer, and burnt 
it with fire, and slain the Canaanites that dwelt in 
the city, and given it for a present unto his daughter. 
Solomon’s wife;’ in consequence of which Solo¬ 
mon rebuilt and fortified the town. In his declin¬ 
ing years, a very different spirit is manifested to¬ 
wards him by Shishak, the new' Egyptian king ; 
whether after the death of the princess who had 
been the link between the two kingdoms, or from 
a new view' of policy in the new king, is unknown. 

The proceedings of Solomon towards the religion 
of his wives has been mildly or approvingly re¬ 
garded by various learned men as being only what 
we have learned to name Toleration. But such a 
view seems to imply a want of discrimination be¬ 
tween those times and our own ; and besides, would 
require us to suppose the statements in the history 
to be exaggerated, as though they were highly im¬ 
probable. The religions of antiquity, being essen¬ 
tially ceremonial, were of a most obtrusive kind. 
It is one thing to allow men in private to hold their 
conscientious sentiments, or indeed by argument 
and discussion to aim at propagating them, and 
quite another to sanction public idolatries, which 
appeal to and allure the senses of the ignorant, and 
scandalise the minds of the better taught; to say 
nothing of the impurities and cruelties with which 
these idolatries were almost always connected. The 
spirituality and individuality of religion were not as 
yet so developed as to allow of our ascribing Solo¬ 
mon’s conduct to right and noble views of tolera¬ 
tion. Besides, he was under no necessity to marry 
these foreign wives at all. Unless prompted by 
mere voluptuousness (as in the case of the concu¬ 
bines), he must have taken them from political mo¬ 
tives ; although distinctly knowing that the step 
would draw after it his public establishment of 
heathen sin and superstition. This is widely dif¬ 
ferent from allowing foreigners, who for trade re¬ 
sided in the country, to practise their own religious 
ceremonies at their own prompting and expense ; 
and yet even this, if permitted at all, would have 
been permitted only within walled and separated 
streets appropriated to the foreigners, by a king 
anxious to obey the law of Moses and of Jehovah 
in ever so liberal and unconfined a spirit. This is 
a topic of prime consequence in the history of the 
Jewish monarchy. Modern commentators, im¬ 
pressed with the importance of liberty of conscience, 
are naturally prone to suspect that the prophetical 
or priestly feeling under which the history of the 
kings was composed has misrepresented the more 
liberal policy of these monarchs. But granting, as 
we may, that it was not given to those prophets or 
priests to understand the Christian rule of universal 
toleration, it is certain that the times were not ripe 
for the application of that rule, and that the most 
earnest, devout, and spiritually enlightened men of 
those days were the most vehemently opposed to a 
public toleration of idolatry. Taking this merely 
as a great and unalterable fad , it was shortsigh ted 
policy in Solomon, as well as worldly want of faith, 
to seek to conciliate the foreign heathen at the ex¬ 
pense of the devoted allegiance of God’s chosen 
ones in Israel. He won at best a momentary good¬ 
will from Ammonites, Moabites, or Sidonians, by 
such an affinity, and by such an introduction of 
their favourite idols: he lost the heart of the pro¬ 
phets of Jehovah, and, as a result, he could not 


transmit to his son more than a fraction of his king¬ 
dom. It is no mere fiction of priestly prejudice, 
but a historical certainty, that David owed his rise 
mainly to the overruling and pervading power 
exerted on him by the pure and monotheistic faith 
of the prophets ; while Solomon lost (for his pos¬ 
terity) the kingdom of the ten tribes, and perpetu¬ 
ated strife, weakness, debasement, and superstition, 
by preferring the attractive splendours of this world 
to that godliness which would in the end have been 
rewarded even in the present life. ; 

(6.) The enemies especially named as rising 
against him in his later years, are Jeroboam, Ha- 
dad the Edomite, and Rezon of Damascus. The 
first is described as having had no treasonable in¬ 
tentions until Solomon sought to kill him, on 
learning the prophecy made to him by Ahijah. 
Jeroboam was received and fostered by Shishak, 
Icing of Egypt, and ultimately became the provi¬ 
dential instrument of punishing Solomon’s iniquity, 
though not without heavy guilt of his own. As 
for Hadad, his enmity to Israel began from the 
times of David, and is ascribed to the savage 
butchery perpetrated by Joab on his people. He 
also, when a mere child, was warmly received in 
Egypt, apparently by the father-in-law of Solomon; 
but this does not seem to have been prompted by 
hostility to David. Having married the sister of 
Pharaoh’s queen, he must have been in very high 
station in Egypt; still, upon the death of David, he 
begged leave to depart into Edom, and during the 
earlier part of Solomon’s reign was probably form¬ 
ing his party in secret, and preparing for that dan¬ 
gerous border warfare which he carried on some¬ 
what later. Rezon, on the contrary, seems to 
have had no personal cause against the Hebrew 
monarchy; but having become powerful at Da¬ 
mascus and on its frontier, sought, not in vain, to 
aggrandise himself at its expense. In the long con¬ 
tinuance of peace David’s veterans had died, and 
no successors to them can have been trained; and 
considering the other great expenses of the court, 
it may be confidently inferred that the standing 
army had not been kept up in any efficiency. The 
revenues which would have maintained it were 
spent on a thousand royal wives. The king him¬ 
self was unwarlike; and a petty foe, if energetic, 
was very formidable. Such were the vexations 
which darkened the setting splendours of the 
greatest Israelitish king. But from within also his 
prosperity was unsound. Deep discontent per¬ 
vaded his own people, when the dazzle of his 
grandeur had become familiar; when it had be¬ 
come clear that the royal wealth, instead of de¬ 
noting national wellbeing, was really sucked out 
of the nation’s vitals. Having no constitutional 
organ to express their discontent, they waited 
sullenly until the recognition of a successor to the 
crown should give them the opportunity of ex¬ 
torting a removal of burdens which could not per¬ 
manently be endured. 

The picture of Solomon here drawn is far less 
favourable than could be wished, yet an endeavour 
has been made to keep close to the facts. Un¬ 
doubtedly the book of Chronicles—which (contrary 
to custom) in this reign adds little or nothing to 
that of the Kings—by omission nevertheless gives 
a seriously altered view of this celebrated man ; 
for not only are his numerous marriages, his idola¬ 
tries, his oppressions, his vexatious enemies, and 
the grave rebuke of the prophet Ahijah, left out of 
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the narrative entirely, but his building of a special 
palace for his Egyptian queen is ascribed to his 
pious objection to her dwelling in the house of 
David, because of the ark having passed through 
it (2 Chron. viii. n). From a mind of so sensitive 
scrupulosity no one could have expected an estab¬ 
lishment of heathenish worship. This veiy circum¬ 
stance will show how tender was the feeling of the 
Levitical body towards him, and how little likely 
it is that the book of Kings has in any way given a 
discoloured and unfair view of his lametable\vorld- 
liness of principle.—F. W. N. 

SOLOMON’S SONG, one of the three canon¬ 
ical volumes—the other two being Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes —which have come down to us by tra¬ 
dition as the production of the son of David. 

1. The Title 0/ the Book and its Signification .— 
The title of this book in the Hebrew is “W, 

which is literally translated by the Sept. pV/ict 
dopdruv; Vulg. canticum canticorum , and in the 
A. V. song of songs. Now, according to the He¬ 
brew usage, which has its analogy in Greek, Latin, 
etc., of expressing the superlative in substantives 
denoting quality, by the construction of the same 
noun in the genitive, either with or without the 
article, song of songs denotes the finest, the most 
beautiful, or the most excellent song. For in¬ 
stances of this construction without the article 
comp. "Oy, servant of servants —i.e. most 

abject savant, Gen. ix. 25 ; D'KHp £Hp, holy 
of holies —i.e. most holy , Exod. xxix. 37 ; xxx. 
10 ; Num. iii. 32 ; and the Greek deiXaia beiXaiuv, 
eopri) eoprwv ; with the article see the 

heaven of heavens— i.e. the highest heaven , Deut. 

X. 14 ; Vita, the God of gods ; vntf 

DTUSn, the Lord of lords, Deut. x. 17 ; 1 Kings viii. 
27 ; 2 Chron. ii. 5 ; iii. 8, 10, and the Greek 6 
Ba oiXebs ruv (HacnXevbvTUv, Kfynos r(ov KvpLevovrwv, 

I Tim. vi. 15 ; Gesenius, Gram. sec. 119, 2 ; Ewald, 
Lehr. sec. 313 c. Hence the explanation of the 

Midrash .Jalkut D'TBa r6iy»rn W, the 

song which is celebrated and sublime among songs _ 

which is followed by Rashi, Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, 
Luther, and most modern commentators and lexi¬ 
cographers. The assertion of Kleuker, etc., that 
this interpretation of the Rabbins is more owing to 
their preconceived notion about the sublime con¬ 
tents of the book than to the real meaning of these 
words, is refuted by Rashbam and other Rabbins, 
who refer to the above-named examples to corro¬ 
borate the superlative signification of this phrase, 
and not to the contents of the book. Hengsten- 
berg’s opinion that this poem is called by the su¬ 
perlative name—viz. most excellent song —because 
the subject-matter of it is the most glorious one, 
the heavenly Solomon, has no foundation whatever 
in the phrase itself, since the word W, which the 
Sept, translates ibdr], gVyua, denotes any kind of song, 
either sacred or profane (Is. xxiii. 16 ; xxiv. 9 ; 
Prov. xxv. 20 ; Eccles. vii. 5 with Ps. xxxiiL 3 ; xl.’ 
3, at.) Other explanations of the title ‘ song of 
songs' — i.e. ‘a song from the songs of Solomon 
( Midrash Rabba on the Song of Songs; Kimchi, 
etc.), ‘a collection of songs’(Kleuker), ‘a chain of 
songs, a string of songs,’ comparing with the 

Chaldee Greek c reipb, chain (Velthusen, 

Paulus, Good, etc.)—are alike contrary to the He¬ 
brew usage of the word and to the construc¬ 


tion D'WH T*E\ That the Rabbinical explana¬ 
tion of this title is grammatically the only admis¬ 
sible one is admitted even by those who regard 
this book as a collection of separate songs (ex. gr. 
Dopke, Magnus, Noyes, etc.) 

2. Design and Method of the Book .—The design 
of this charming poem is to teach us a lesson of 
practical righteousness by the record of an extra¬ 
ordinary example of virtue in a young maiden in 
humble life who encountered and conquered the 
greatest temptations from the most exalted person¬ 
age in the land. The simple story divested of its 
poetic form is as follows :—A village girl, the 
daughter of a widowed mother of Shulam, is be¬ 
trothed to a young shepherd, whom she met whilst 
tending the flock. Fearing lest the frequent meet¬ 
ings of these lovers should be the occasion of 
scandal, the brothers of the Shulamite employ her 
in the vineyard on their farm. Whilst on the way 
to this vineyard she one day falls in with the cor¬ 
tege of King Solomon, who is on a spring visit to 
the country. Struck with her great beauty the 
king captures her, conveys her to his royal pavilion, 
then conducts her to Jerusalem in great pomp, in 
the hope of dazzling and overcoming her with his 
splendour, and eventually lodges her in his harem. 
But all is in vain. True to her virtuous love, she 
resists all the allurements of the exalted sovereign, 
spurns all his promises to elevate her to the highest 
rank, and in the midst of the gay scenes assures 
her humble shepherd, who followed her to the 
capital, that her affections are sacredly and inviol¬ 
ably pledged to him. Solomon, convinced at last 
that all his advances are in vain, allows her to quit 
the royal residence. Hand in hand the two faith¬ 
ful lovers return to her native place, and on their 
way home visit the tree under which their love- 
spark was first kindled, and there renew their vows 
of constancy and fidelity. On their arrival they 
are welcomed by their companion shepherds, and 
she is rewarded by her brothers for her exemplary 
virtue. 

The method which the sacred writer adopts in 
relating this story, though it is like most poetic 
narratives of a similar kind in profane compositions, 
differs materially from all other books of Holy 
Writ. The plot, if such it may be called, develops 
itself gradually, and the thread of the argument is 
formed from the utterances of the Shulamite, the 
shepherd, the king, the court ladies, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem, the brothers of the Shulamite, 
and the companions of the shepherd. All these in¬ 
terlocutors or ideal dramatis personce are alternately 
represented as speaking, but without any such declar¬ 
ations as we find in the book of Job—viz. ‘ After 
this Job opened his mouth,’ etc., ‘ then Eliphaz the 
Temanite answered and said,’ 4 then answered Bil- 
dad the Shuhite and said,’ etc. etc.—and without 
separate names or initial letters of names to indi¬ 
cate the different speakers. It is this which makes 
it difficult to distinguish between the different per¬ 
sons, and has caused the diversity of opinion even 
among those commentators who agree about the 
design and method of the book, as to which of the 
speakers the several portions are to be assigned. 

3. Division, Contents, and Form of the Book .—But 
notwithstanding the difficulties referred to, the divi¬ 
sion of the poem and the sundry interlocutors may be 
ascertained from the recurrence of different periods 
and phrases. Thus, for instance, the recurrence of 
the same formula three times (ii. 7 j iii. 5 ; viii. 
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4), and the employment of another closing sentence 
(v. i), divide the song into five sections. The hero¬ 
ine of the story is easily distinguished by the femi¬ 
nine gender of the verb, adjective, or noun, as ‘ I 
am swarthy but comely’ (i. 5), where both adjec¬ 
tives, swarthy (min&y) and comely (JTlfcW), are femi- ( 
nine and plainly indicate the speaker. Her beloved 
shepherd, when speaking, spoken to, or spoken of, 
is recognised by the pastoi'al language (i. 3, 4, 7 ; 
ii. 12 ; iii. 4, etc.) ; her royal tempter is distin¬ 
guished by express allusions to his exalted position 
(i. 9-1 r ; vi. 4—vii. 10) ; and her brothers are re¬ 
cognised by a comparison of ii. 15 with i. 6 and 
viii. 8, 9. The court ladies of the harem are 
known when speaking to the Shulamite by the 
phrase ‘ fairest of women , 1 which they employ in 
addressing her (i. 8 ; v. 9 ; vi. 1), and when spoken 
to by the appellation * daughters of Jerusalem 1 (i. 

5 ; ii. 7 ; iii. 5, 10 ; v. 8 ; viii. 4) ; whilst the in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem (iii. 6-11), and the compan¬ 
ions of the shepherd (viii. 5), are sufficiently indi¬ 
cated by the context. 

(a). The First Section (i. 2-ii.)—The Shula¬ 
mite, forcibly brought into the gyneeceum of Solo¬ 
mon’s tent in the country, expresses in the midst 
of the court ladies her longing to be reunited with 
him whom she prizes above all things (i. 2, 3). 
She implores him to come to her rescue, for though 
brought by the king into his royal tent, her love is 
fondly doting on him who is the admiration of all up¬ 
right maidens (4); she repels the scornful reflections 
of the court ladies because of her soliloquy (5, 6), 
and implores her beloved to tell her where he tends 
his flock that she may find him (7). The court 
ladies, in feigning sympathy for the Shulamite, re¬ 
ply to this entreaty (8). Meanwhile the king 
comes in and tries to win her affections by flatteries 
and promises (9-11); but it is in vain, for no sooner 
does the king retire to his table than she holds 
sweet converse with her beloved (12-ii. 6), and in 
an ecstacy adjures the court ladies not to attempt 
to persuade her to love any one else (7). 

(h.) The Second Section (ii. 8-iii. 5).—To ac¬ 
count for the cause of the severity of her brothers, 
mentioned in chap. i. 6, the Shulamite relates that 
her beloved shepherd came one spring morning 
to invite her to the fields (ii. 8-14) ; her brothers 
having overheard the invitation gave her employ¬ 
ment in the vineyard (15), out of fraternal solicitude 
for the reputation of their sister; she, however, con¬ 
soled herself with the assurance, that though sepa¬ 
rated from her at that time, her beloved would 
come again in the evening (16, 17) ; and as he did 
not come she under difficult circumstances went 
to seek him in the night, and found him (iii. I-4). 
Possessing him she again reiterates the adjuration 
to the court ladies not to persuade her to love any 
one else (5). 

(c.) The Third Section (iii. 6-v. 1).—'The 
scene now changes; the pavilion in his summer 
residence is broken up, and Solomon, with the 
royal cortlge , is returning to Jerusalem. As the 
splendid procession approaches the royal city the 
volumes of incense, the gorgeously-decorated pa¬ 
lanquin, the magnificent body-guard, and the costly 
diadem of the sovereign, become the objects of 
general admiration, and are in turn discussed by the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (iii. 6-10), who at last call 
out the ladies to gaze at that part of the scene which 
interests them most (11). The shepherd, who fol¬ 
lowed his beloved to the royal gynasceum in Jeru¬ 


salem, stands at the foot of the seraglio talking to 
her ; lie praises her charms (iv. 1-5); she modestly 
interrupts him, and tells him that she is ready to 
escape with him that very evening (6) ; he proffers 
his assistance, declaring that her charms had in¬ 
spired him with courage sufficient for the occasion 
(7-9), depicts these charms (10, 11), and praises her 
virtue and chastity (12-16). She declares that 
whatever she possesses is his (16) ; whereupon they 
fall into each other’s arms (v. I a), and so touching 
is the scene of their momentary reunion that some 
of the court ladies, moved with sympathy, urge 
them on to take their fill of delight (v. 1 b). 

(d.) The Fourth Section (v. 2-viii. 4).—The 
sympathies manifested by some of the court ladies 
for the Shulamite at the close of the last section 
encourage her to relate to them a dream which she 
had recently had. The purpose of this narrative is 
the description of the shepherd to which it leads, and 
which is necessary to the completion of the whole 
drama. As the Shulamite, in describing this beau¬ 
tiful and fickle dream (v. 2-7), entreated the court 
ladies that if perchance they should anywhere meet 
her beloved they are to let him know how she was 
languishing on account of her separation from him 
(8), these inmates of the gynaeceum ask her what 
there is about him to cause such an attachment (9) ; 
and she, only too pleased to comply with the re¬ 
quest, gives them a description of the shepherd 
(10-16). Struck with so charming a description of 
his personal appearance, the court ladies offer the 
Shulamite to go with her to seek him (vi. 1). To 
which she replies that her beloved as a shepherd is 
among the scenes of nature, and again reiterates 
her never-changing love for him (2, 3). On hearing 
that the beloved is being sought for, Solomon im¬ 
mediately presents himself, seeks to win the Shula- 
mite’s affections by extolling her beauty (4-7), by 
promising to elevate her to the highest dignity (8, 9), 
and by telling her that she is the admiration of all 
the court ladies (10). She explains how she came 
to be seen by the court ladies, and withdraws (11, 
12) ; the king calls her back (13 b), and as she 
returns describes her charms, and wishes to enjoy 
the love of one so beautiful (vii. 1-9). She refuses 
the king’s overtures, stating that her affections are 
sacredly espoused to another (10) ; then addressing 
herself to her beloved she entreats him to take her 
away from the court, and descants upon their rural 
pleasures (n-13). Remembering, however, that 
circumstances even at home prevented the full 
manifestation of her love, she longs for those ob¬ 
stacles to be removed (viii. 1, 2). She is com¬ 
pletely overcome by these thoughts of her beloved, 
wishes that no one but her beloved may support 
her (3), and with the little strength she has left 
reiterates the refrain of adjuration that the court 
ladies should not persuade her to transfer her affec¬ 
tions (4). 

(e.) The Fifth Section (viii. 5-14) states the 
damsel’s victory over all her temptations. The 
king, convinced that nothing could induce the 
Shulamite to transfer her affections, releases her 
from the gynseceum in the royal palace, and, ac¬ 
companied by her beloved shepherd, she returns to 
her humble rural home. The companions of the 
shepherd, who are as much interested in the virtuous 
victory of the shepherdess as the court ladies were 
in the success of Solomon, welcome their arrival 
(viii. 5 a); the lovers on their way visit the tree 
under which they were first betrothed, and there 
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declare that the divine spark of love which had 
been kindled in their hearts is never to be quenched 
(5 £-7). The brothers are then made to repeat the 
promise which they gave their sister to reward her 
virtue (8, 9) ; the Shulamite alludes to her success¬ 
ful resistance of all allurements, and obtains the 
reward (10-12). The shepherd now asks his be¬ 
loved shepherdess to sing for him and his com¬ 
panions, who come together to express their con¬ 
gratulations that one of their humble occupation 
has, by her extraordinary victory, brought such 
honour upon the whole class ; and she repeats the 
same song which she had sung in sorrow (comp, 
ii. 17), but in a far different tone, for ‘the moun¬ 
tains of separations’ are now changed into the 
much wished-for mountains of pure delight, ‘ hills 
of aromatics’ (13, 14). 

As to its form , though the Song of Songs does 
not quite conform to the rules of the regular drama 
according to the modern notion of this term, yet 
there can be but little doubt that it possesses all the 
essential elements and the organic structure of an 
amcebaean or dramatic poem. It has a plot in 
the Hebrew sense of the word, which develops it¬ 
self gradually; it has dramatis persona, who at 
certain intervals make their appearance and take 
their part in the intrigue, with this peculiarity, 
however, that they are reciting instead of perform¬ 
ing what they are supposed to do ; it lias regular 
pauses or divisions marked by refrains, thus divid¬ 
ing it into distinct parts analogous to our acts or 
scenes ; each act represents the heroine as going 
through some new trial, and terminates in the 
triumph of virtue over temptation; and all parts 
stand to one another in a definite order of sequence, 
embodying one concerted action, and tending to 
one conclusion. Moreover, it has a01101*115, though 
it is somewhat different from the chorus of our 
dramas, inasmuch as it has.no rigorous identity, but 
consists sometimes of the sympathising court ladies, 
sometimes of the citizens of Jerusalem, and some¬ 
times of the shepherd’s companions. The poem, 
however, was not designed to be acted on the stage 
of a theatre, as the Hebrews had no stage before 
the time of Herod, but was most probably intended 
to be recited on marriage-festivals, and other stated 
occasions, when the virtue of women was to be 
celebrated. 

3. Importance of the Book. —If the purport of the 
Song of Songs were simply to celebrate the chaste 
connubial affections subsisting between the sexes, 
which God has sacredly implanted in our breasts, 
which are the basis of moral life and domestic hap¬ 
piness, and the figures of which he himself em¬ 
ploys to exhibit his love to us, this of itself is a 
theme of paramount sublimity and importance, and 
would entitle it to a place in the canon of Holy 
Writ, which is designed to aid us in the virtuous 
enjoyments of the life that now is, as well as to pre¬ 
pare us for the life that is to come. We have, 
therefore, no hesitation in endorsing the sentiments 
of the eminent Niebuhr, contained in his reply to a 
young pastor who wanted to know why a love-song 
was admitted into the Biblical canon : 4 As for me, 

I should believe that something was wanting in the 
Bible if there could not be found there any expres¬ 
sion of the deepest and strongest of the feelings of 
mankind ’ (Renan, La Cantique des Cantiques, p. 
I 47 )« The Song of Songs, however, does more 
than simply celebrate the tender affections sub¬ 
sisting between husband and wife. It depicts to 


us, for our instruction in practical righteousness, 
the triumph of virtue over temptations most se¬ 
ductive and extraordinary, and tells us that the 
one who comes off more than conqueror is a 
woman —a humble village girl. The most cur- 
sory glance at the history and treatment of woman 
in olden times, and in some countries even to the 
present day, as well as an examination into the 
cause of this ill treatment, will show the need and 
importance of recording such an example of female 
virtue as is celebrated in the Song of Songs. The 
woman whom God designed as the helpmate and 
counterpart of man has been reduced by her guard¬ 
ian and protector to be the slave of his carnal lusts. 
He gives her no credit for virtue, and for this 
reason places her in the most inaccessible part of 
the house, sets dogs and eunuchs to guard the doors 
of her chambers, and makes the harem as iinpene- 
tiable as a prison; none but the nearest relatives 
are allowed to see her, and when necessitated 
to pass through the street her countenance is 
thickly veiled, and eunuchs watch her move¬ 
ments. The conduct of Potiphar’s wife, and of 
Bath-sheba with David, was calculated to confirm 
man in his opinion that woman was naturally un¬ 
faithful and incontinent, and that it was requisite to 
exclude her from society in order to preserve her 
morals. Now, the virtuous example of the Shula¬ 
mite recorded in this poem strikes at the root of all 
the reproaches and wrongs of woman. If it was 
deemed of sufficient importance for our instruc¬ 
tion to record in Idoly Writ that a Hebrew slave 
was tempted by a woman of high rank, resisted the 
temptation, and though left to suffer for a season, 
was ultimately rewarded for his virtue (Gen. xxxix. 

7, etc.); and if it was needed for our "warning to 
relate that Bath-sheba, to whom, as the wife of an 
officer of rank and accustomed to wealth and 
luxury, temptation from high quarters could not 
have been very powerful, surrendered her virtue to 
royal blandishments—surely it is of paramount im¬ 
portance to celebrate the example of the Shula¬ 
mite. A village girl—a humble shepherdess—to 
whom the promise of costly apparel and of eleva¬ 
tion from a low and toilsome occupation to the 
highest rank, must have been an extraordinary 
allurement, through her womanly and sacred virtue 
is enabled to spurn all the blandishments of the 
greatest monarch, and triumph over all the tempta¬ 
tions. And has this example ceased to be needed ? 
The revelations of our divorce courts show that we 
might do well to ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest’ the noble story of the Shulamite. 

4. The Interpretation of the Book. —No book has 
furnished a wider field for the speculations and 
visionary projects of those who substitute their own 
imaginations and enthusiastic feelings for the teach¬ 
ings of Scripture than the Song of Songs. The 
varieties and absurdities of these so-called exposi¬ 
tions are a solemn warning against departing from 
the established laws of language and the canons of 
historico-critical exegesis. As it would require a 
large folio volume to give a history of its interpre¬ 
tation, we can only give here a general classifica¬ 
tion of the main views about the import of the 
Song of Songs. Bating the great differences in the 
details, the interpretations may be divided into three 
general classes or schools—viz. /. The Literal School, 
which considers the description as real, maintaining 
that the words are to be taken in their obvious sense 
as delineating an historical fact or imaginary plot. 
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ii. The Allegorical School , which maintains that the I 
description has no historical truth for its basis, and i 
that the words contain some latent meaning. And j 
Hi. The Typical School , which unites the other two j 
views; it admits the literal meaning, but regards 
it as typical of spiritual truth. 

i. The Literal School. —The literal interpretation 
of the Song of Songs was defended in the time of 
Christ by the school of Shammai, which maintained, 
in opposition to the school of Hillel, that Canticles 
and Ecclesiastes are uninspired productions. At 
the election, however, of R. Elearar b. Azzariah to 
the presidency of the Sanhedrim ( circa a.d. 90), 
it was ruled that the Song is inspired, and that it is 
of sublime allegorical import ( < Jadajim , iii. 5 ; 
Edajoth , v. 3 ; A both de Rabbi Nathan , cap. i.) 
This silenced the literalists among the Jews, till, 
about A. D. 1 100, when they made themselves heard 
again, as is evident from the scorning exclamation 
of Ibn Ezra (1140) : ‘Far be it, far be it! to think 
that the Song of Songs is an amatory composition ! ’ 

(. Preface to his comment on the Song). With the pro¬ 
gress of grammatico-historical exegesis in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, the literalists increased, and we 
actually find a MS. commentary of this period 
(.Bodleian Library, Oppenheim Collection , N. 625) 
almost anticipating the results of modern criticism. 
The anonymous commentator maintains that this 
Song celebrates the virtuous love contracted between a 
humble shepherd and shepherdess , and regards Solo¬ 
mon as a distinct person , whom the shepherdess ad¬ 
duces to illustrate her deep and sincere attachment to 
her beloved shepherd, affirming that if this monarch 
were to offer her all the splendour and luxury of his 
court to transfer her affections to him, she would 
spurn it all and remain faithful to her humble lover. 
The literal interpretation had now such a phalanx of 
able defenders, that Isaac Abi Sahula, being soli¬ 
cited by his friends to write an exposition of this 
book (1284), felt it no easy task to decide between 
the powerful rivals (Ginsburg, Comment, p. 57). 
Salomon Lowisohn (1796-1821), however, was the 
first who elucidated the true design of this poem, 
showing that the Song of Songs celebrates the vic¬ 
tory of true and virtuo 7 is love in humble life over the 
blandishments of royalty. This view gained strength 
from its being adopted by Dr. Herxheimer (1848), 
chief rabbi of Anhalt, and Dr. Philippson, chief 
rabbi of Magdeburg, and is now defended by almost 
all the literary Jews. In the church, the literalists, 
who appeared at a very early period, had at first 
to endure a harder fate than in the synagogue. As 
early as the days of Philastrius (cir. 387), the view 
entertained by some rabbins that the Song of Songs 
depicts a literal love-adventure of Solomon, found 
its way into the church, but unlike the heads of 
the synagogue, the bishop of Brescia (Brixia) 
branded these literalists as heretics (Liber de lucres.) 
The existence of those who defended the literal in¬ 
terpretation about this period is also attested by 
Gregory of Nyssa (circa A.D. 331-396). It is from 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus (circa 386-457), that 
we first learn the particular views of those who 
espoused the literal interpretation. Lie tells us 
that some assert that Solomon composed this song 
to celebrate his nuptials with Pharaoh’s daughter. 
Amongst these was no less a person than Theodore, 
Dishop of Mopsuestia (circa 350-429), who was at 
that time the most distinguished commentator in 
the Syrian church, and was /car’ e£oxw, styled in- 
terpres. Others, who also maintained that it re¬ 


cords a love-adventure of Solomon, substituted 
Abishag the Shulamite for Pharaoh’s daughter. 
Whilst others again treated it with a little more 
reverence, and regarded it as a royal discourse, 
taking the bride to be the people of Israel, and 
the bridegroom the king. The thunders, however, 
of the councils, which were hurled against these 
heretics, quelled for centuries the literal interpreta¬ 
tion, and it was only at the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion that we find Sebastian Castellio (1515-1563), 
the celebrated translator of the Bible, venturing 
to remark on ch. vii. I, c Salamitha arnica Solo- 
monis et Sponsa ,’ and urging the removal of the 
Song of Songs from the canon. But even in the 
Reformed church such an opinion was not to be 
tolerated, and, at the instigation of Calvin, the 
learned Castellio was banished from Geneva. For 
the first time we now hear an eccentric voice raised 
in England for the defence of the literal meaning 
of the Song, declaring that ‘ it was writte?i by Solo- 
77 ion when he was wicked, and foolish , and las¬ 
civious, and idolatrous ’ (Whiston, Supplement to 
the Essay towards restoring the true text of the 
O. T. pp. 5, 10, London 1723). In Germany the 
literal interpretation was defended with greater re¬ 
verence, learning, and taste by the erudite Michaelis, 
who maintained, in the notes to Bishop Lowth’s 
Preelections, that this Song describes the chaste pas¬ 
sions of co 7 ijugal a 7 id do 7 nestic love, that it is reco 7 n- 
mended as a pattemi to mankind, and celebrated as 
a subject of gratitude to the great Author of happi- 
7 iess. The honour, however, of first elucidating 
the true design of this book, as anticipated by the 
Jews of the Middle Ages, is due to Jacobi (1771), 
who showed that it does not describe the chaste 
passion of conjugal love, but celebrates fidelity. 
The ranks of the literalists in Germany were 
strengthened by the accession of Plerder (1778), 
the pious poet, who, though mistaking its true 
design, denounced the allegorisers as violating 
common-sense and the laws of language, and 
maintained that this Song celebrates true a?id chaste 
love hi various stages; by the learned Kleuker 
(1780), who held a similar view to that of Herder; 
by Ammon (1790); by the orthodox Umbreit 
(1820); and by the profound Ewald (1826), who 
in a masterly manner worked out the plan ex¬ 
hibited by Jacobi. Dopke, too (1829), though 
not defending this view, rejected the allegorical 
interpretation. In England, after an interval of 
nearly a century, the literal interpretation found a 
powerful defender in Dr. Pye Smith (Scripture 
Test, to the Messiah, vol. i. book i. cap. 11) ; the 
same opinion was defended in America by Dr. 
Noyes (1846), who maintained that the Song is a 
collection of erotic songs; whilst in Germany, 
where the exegesis of the O. T. is prosecuted 
more largely and successfully, the view that this 
poem celebrates the victoiy of virtuous love in 
humble life over the allurements of royalty was 
propounded by such critics as Heiligstedt (1848), 
Bottcher (1849), Meier (1854), Friederich (1855), 
Iiitzig (1855), and Vaihinger (1858). This is 
also the view of Dr. Davidson (1856) in England, 
of M. Renan (1861) in France, of the Rev. W. 
Houghton (Triibner 1865), and it may now be re¬ 
garded as generally prevailing among the best 
Biblical critics. 

ii. The Allegorical School .—From the discussion 
in the Mishna already alluded to, there can be but 
little doubt that the allegorical interpretation was 
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the more prevalent one in the synagogue in the 
time of Christ, especially in the school of Hillel. 
According to the ancient allegorical explanation 
of the synagogue, ‘thebeloved’ is the Lord, ‘the 
bride’ is the congregation cf Israel, and the Song is 
a consecutive allegorico-prophetical history of the 
Jewish nation, beginning either with the exodus 
from Egypt or from the call of Abraham, and 
detailing their doings and sufferings down to the 
coming of the Messiah and the building of the 
third temple.. This view, which is given in the 
Talmud and in the Midrash, is elaborately pro¬ 
pounded in the Chaldee paraphrase (circa a.d. 
600), and is consistently and uniformly set forth in 
all the allegorical commentaries till the 12th cen¬ 
tury ; ex. gr. the comment, of Saadia Gaon (892- 
942), Rashi (1040-1105), Rashbam (1085-1154), 
Ibn Ezra (108S-1176), Ibn Aknin (1160-1226), etc. 
At the beginning of the nth century, when the 
Arabic philosophy was largely studied among the 
Jewish literati, the traditional prophetico-historical 
allegory was exchanged for a philosophical allegory. 
Thus Ibn Caspi (1280-1340), maintains that Solo¬ 
mon depicts in this Song the union between the 
active intellect (intellectus agens) and the receptive 
or material intellect (intellectus materialis). This 
view is also defended by Moses Ibn Tibbon (1244- 
12 74 ) \ by the eminent poet and commentator, 
Immanuel Romi (1265-1330); Ralbag (1288-1342), 
etc. For about four hundred years this philosophical 
allegory disputed the field with the prophetico- 
historical allegory, when Don Isaac Abravanel 
started a new allegorical theory—viz. that the bride 
is wisdom, with whom Solomon converses. Leon 
Hebrasus, son of Abravanel, defended the same 
view ( De A more dial. cap. iii.) This seems to 
have been the finishing-stroke to the allegorical 
interpretation among the Jews, for it soon began 
to lose favour, and has now almost entirely been 
relinquished. 

How or by what right the early fathers of the 
Christian church came to discard the authorised 
allegorical interpretation of the synagogue which 
obtained in and after the time of Christ, is difficult 
to divine. Suffice it to say that Origen [circa 185- 
2 54 )> as we see from the fragments of his com¬ 
mentary, exchanged the liistorico-allegorical in- 
teipietation, which he must have learned from 
his Jewish rabbi, for an allegory of his own, 
maintaining that the bridegroom is Christ, the 
bride is the soul of man created after the image of 
God, the companions of the bridegroom are the 
angels and saints in heaven, and the maidens are 
the believers on earth. Traces of the prophetico- 
historical allegory, however, are to be seen in the 
fragments of the Homily on the Paralytic Man of 
Cyril of Jerusalem [circa 215-386), where this 
father explains sundry passages of the Song. Ac¬ 
cording to him, Solomon’s palanquin (iii. 9) is 
the cross , its silver legs are the thirty pieces of silver 
which brought Christ to the cross, the purple 
cushion is the purple garment in which the Saviour 
was mocked, the nuptial crown is the croivn of 
thorns [Op. p. 314, ed. Oxon. 1703). Athanasius 
of Alexandria [circa 296-373), the great opponent 
of Arius, an advocate of the deity of Christ, as 
might have been expected, saw in the Song of 
Songs nothing else than a jubilee song of the clutrch 
at t/ie incarnation of the Son of God. St. Jerome 
[circa 346-420), who, like Origen, learned to inter¬ 
pret the Song allegorically from his Jewish rabbi, 


imported it into the Latin church. But he, too, 
discarded the authorised historico-allegorical inter¬ 
pretation of the time of Christ, and, like Origen, 
made it to celebrate the union of Christ with the 
soul of man or the church. 

As the literal view was branded as heretical, the 
interpretations of Origen and St. Jerome became 
the authorised expositions for the Greek and Latin 
Churches, and the schoolmen of the middle ages 
found in the Song an unfathomable abyss of mysti¬ 
cism, into whose depths they could dive as deeply 
as their speculative minds and fertile imaginations 
prompted them. The continued and earnest study 
of the allegory disclosed to the students thereof, 
both in the Eastern and Western churches, new 
mysteries, and it was discovered that the bride is 
the Virgin Mary, and that the Song sets forth the 
blessedness of the Virgin above that of all other 
saints. This view now fairly occupied the field, 
and was propounded by the learned Greek physi¬ 
cian, Michael Constantine Psellus (1020-1106), in 
his Greek and Latin metrical paraphrase of the 
Song of Songs [Opp. vol. viii. p. 289, ed. 1746) ; 
by Rupert of Deutz [circa 1076-1113), in his com¬ 
mentary on Canticles [De Incarnatione Domini, in 
seven books) ; by Richard of St Victor (T 1173), 
and by all the Spanish prelates. The only other 
favourite interpretation with which the prophetico- 
mariolatry allegory had to compete, and into which 
indeed it was merged, is the prophetico-historical, 
started by Nicolas de Lyra [circa 1270-1340), main¬ 
taining that the bridegroom is God, and the bride 
the church under both dispensations, that chap, ii.- 
vi. describes the history of the Israelites from the 
Exodus to the birth of Christ, and chap. vii. to the 
end the origin of the Christian church, her progress, 
and the peace which she attained in the days of Con¬ 
stantine. In the Reformed Church the prophetico- 
historical allegory was espoused in England by 
Brightman (1580), according to whom chap, i.-iv. 6 
describes the condition of the legal church from the 
time of David to the death of Christ, and chap. iv. 
7-viii. 14 the state of the Evangelical church from 
a.d. 34 to the second coming of Christ; by Cotton 
U642), etc.; and on the Continent by John Cocceius 
(1603-1699), Hennischius(i63S), Puffendorff(i776), 
Hug ( r 803), Reiser (1825), etc. Luther, however, 
being dissatisfied with both these theories, as well 
as with the merging of these into one, advanced a 
new allegory altogether—viz, ‘ that the bride is the 
happy and peaceful state under the dominion of Solo¬ 
mon, and that the Song is a hymn of praise in which 
Solomon thanks God for the obedience rendered to him 
as a divine giftl This view was also espoused by 
John Brentius, theSuabian reformer. 

The view started by Abravanel and Leon He- 
brmus, that the bride represents wisdom, with 
whom Solomon is conversing, was now also intro¬ 
duced into the Christian church by no less a person 
than Rosenmiiller [Scholia, ix. 270). In England, 
however, Mr. Thrupp, one of the latest allegorisls 
(1862), has returned to the early patristic alle¬ 
gory, whilst Mr. Dunn, the last allegoriser (1865), 
espouses a modified form of Abravanel’s view— 
namely, that the Song celebrates ‘the union of the 
soul and divine wisdom, and the blessedness there¬ 
from arising.’ 

in. The Typical or Mystical School. —The view 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, that the bride in this 
Song is Pharaoh’s daughter, which was evidently 
derived from those literalising Jews who questioned 
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the canonicity of the book, seems to have been 
traditionally preserved in the East since the Jaco¬ 
bite primate, Abul-Farja (1226-1286) describes it 
in his Arabic history as a matter of course, that 
outwardly the Song is a dialogue between Solomon 
and his bride, Pharaoh’s daughter. This typical 
theory gained special favour among our English 
Reformers, as is evident from the headings in the 
various editions of what is called Matthew’s Bible 
C 1 537 , J 549 > *55 L e tc.)> which are as follows : * A 
mystical device of the spiritual and godly love be¬ 
tween Christ, the spouse, and the church or con¬ 
gregation, his spouse. Solomon made this ballad 
or Song by himself, and his wife, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, under the shadow of himself, figuring 
Christ, and under the person of his wife, the 
church.’ This view, which evidently owes its 
origin to the want felt by the allegorisers of a literal 
basis whereupon to rear their speculations, was 
defended by the celebrated Grotius (1635-1645), 
the learned Bishop Bossuet (1690), and Calmet 
(1726), in France; and by Bishop Lowth (1753), 
Bishop Percy (1764), Durell (1772), Hodgen (1786), 
Williams (1801), etc., in England; whilst in Ger¬ 
many, where the arguments of Calovius prevented 
this theory from taking root, Delitzsch (1851) offers 
a compromise, maintaining that the Song poe¬ 
tically describes a love-relationship formed by Solo¬ 
mon, that 4 the idea of marriage is the idea of the 
Song,’ and that it may figuratively represent the 
union of God with his people. 

5. The Arguments for and against the Allegorical 
Interpretation. —A. The following arguments are 
urged in support of the allegorical interpretation :— 

i. The insertion of this book in the sacred 
canon premises its spiritual import, since it would 
be contrary to the genius of the Bible, which 
breathes religious feelings filled with theocratic 
views of things, to suppose that it describes human 
love. But granting that it simply depicts the ten¬ 
der affections subsisting between a sacredlv-espoused 
couple, we have only to quote the admission of an 
able allegorist, that a passion so strong, so uni¬ 
versal, so essential to happiness—to the very ex¬ 
istence of the human race—is worthy of a place in a 
revelation from God to man. ‘ It would be strange, 
indeed, if one of the most important and never 
absent phenomena in the moral and physical crea¬ 
tion of man should never be noticed in a revelation 
to him from his Creator ’ (Dr. Stowe in Kitto’s 
Journal of Sacred Lit. 1852, p. 831, etc.) Surely 
the pleasures of chaste love cannot be deemed less 
worthy of record than the sorrows arising from be¬ 
reaved friendship (2 Sam. i. 17, etc.) The design 
of the book, however, as already shown, is not 
merely to celebrate love, but to record an example 
of virtue. 

ii. It is urged that the language put by the 
sacred writer into the mouth of the bride shows 
that this poem is an allegory, because in its literal 
sense such language would be contrary to nature 
and the modesty of women. But if it be true that 
the language of this poem would outrage female 
decency and modesty, if taken to be addressed to 
human lave, surely it must be far more outrageous 
when put into the mouth of a humble, penitent, 
and submissive church, as addressing the Lord of 
lords . Besides, the perusal of Oriental compositions 
of a similar nature will show that this poem is in 
perfect harmony with the habits and tastes of the 
people; and no less authorities than Bishop Bossuet 


and Bishop Lowth, scholars of the highest culture 
and most refined taste, have bestowed unlimited 
praise on the truthfulness and beauties of the Song, 
regarded merely as a relic of ancient erotic poetry. 

Hi. The language and imagery employed in this 
Song, and the bridegroom and bride here intro¬ 
duced, are, it is said in other parts of the Bible, 
applied to the Lord and his people. Thus Exod. 
xxxiv. 15, 16 ; Lev. xx. 5, 6; Num. xv. 39 ; Deut. 
xxxi. 16; 2 Chron. xxi. 13 ; Ps. lxxiii. 27 ; Ezek. 
vi. 9, represent Israel as affianced to the true God, 
whom they could not leave for idols without incur¬ 
ring the guilt of adultery. In Is. liv. 5 God calls 
himself husband. Israel is called his bride in Is. 
lxii. 4, 5 ; comp, also Is. 1 . I ; Jer. iii. 1-11 ; xvi. ; 
PI os. i.-iii. ; Matt. ix. 15; John iii. 29; 2 Cor. 
xi. 2 ; Eph. v. 22-32 ; Rev. xix. 9 ; xxi. 2, 9 ; 
xxii. 17. But i. This only shows that if we had 
indubitable proof, as in the passages cited, that a 
whole book in the sacred canon is entirely devoted 
to symbolise, under the figure of husband and wife, 
the covenant-relationship subsisting between God 
and his people , it would be nothing strange but 
rather in harmony with these passages. Because 
some passages of Scripture distinctly tell us that in 
them the terms husband and wife symbolise the 
relationship between God and his people, are we 
therefore to attach this symbolical meaning to these 
terms whenever'they are employed, and when their 
tropical use is not indicated ? ii. The image of mar¬ 
riage was never used before the days of Solomon to 
denote a spiritual relationship. The phrase, 4 to go 
a whoring after other Gods' to which reference is 
made, does not mean that Israel, by worshipping 
idols, commits spiritual adultery against the true 
God to whom they were affianced, thus presupposing 
God to be their husband and Israel his wife. It 
describes a literal fact , the libidinous orgies and 
prostitutions connected with the worship of idols 
(Num. xxv. 1 ; Hos. iv. 13, etc.), as is evident 
from Exod. xxxiv. 15, 16, where this phrase first 
occurs, and where it is applied to heathen women 
worshipping their own Gods. These women did 
not stand in such covenant-relationship to the God 
of Israel, and therefore could not incur the guilt of 
spiritual adultery , yet they are described as 4 whor¬ 
ing after their Gods.' But even admitting that 
it does suggest a marriage relationship, the distance 
between a suggestive phrase of this kind and an 
entire book of marital descriptions is so great, that 
the one cannot reasonably be supposed to have sug¬ 
gested the other. And in. There is no analogy 
whatever even between the language used by the 
prophets after the days of Solomon in the passages 
cited and that of this poem. In the former, the 
wedded relation forms the comparison; in the latter, 
ante-nuptial is the theme. In the former, the 
general idea of the figure is briefly used, without 
any particulars of the accompaniments; in the 
latter, particulars of the person, dress, sceneiy, 
etc., are minutely described. In the former, God 
is represented as the High and Holy One inhabiting 
eternity, and in his infinite condescension and com¬ 
passion, loving, with the tenderness of a husband, 
Israel, who is represented as an unlovely, ungrateful, 
and unfaithful wife ; in the latter, the bridegroom 
and the bride are placed upon an equality; nay, 
the bridegroom declares that his heart has been 
ravished by the charms and faithfulness of the 
bride. In the former we are distinctly told that the 
husband means the Lord, and the wife the people 
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of Israel, so that the most superficial reader is com¬ 
pelled to perceive it; in the latter we have no inti- 
mation whatever that the lovers are intended to re¬ 
present God and his people, and no reader would 
ever gather it from the poem. 

iv. It is urged that the 45th Psalm, which cele¬ 
brates allegorically the union of the Messiah and 
the Church, plainly shows the allegorical im¬ 
port of the Song of Songs. But this Psalm itself 
is simply a congratulatory nuptial song, composed 
to celebrate a king’s marriage with a princess of 
Tyre, and there is nothing in it which compels us 
to understand it allegorically. The quotation of 
the seventh and eighth verses in Heb. i. 8, 9, only 
proves that these verses refer in a higher sense to 
the Messiah, but not that the whole psalm is de¬ 
scriptive of him. Who would think of allegorising 
the 8th chapter of Isaiah because vers. 17 and 18 
are quoted in the same epistle (Heb. ii. 13) ? But 
granting that Ps. xlv. is an allegory, the two cases 
are still essentially different. In Ps. xlv. 7 the 
bridegroom is addressed as God , and this verse is 
quoted in the N. T., whereas there is nothing of this 
kind in the Song of Songs. 

v. The pantheistic poetiy of the Mohammedan 
Sufis, in which religious and devotional feelings 
are allegorically expressed, is adduced as another 
argument in support of the allegorical theory. But 
in the Islam and Hindoo poems the name of the 
Deity is distinctly mentioned, which is not the case 
in the Song of Songs ; besides, some of the poems 
in question were allegorised at a later period, when 
the literal interpretation began to give offence. 

B. We shall now give some of the reasons against 
the allegorical interpretation :— 

i. In every allegory or parable employed in the 
Scriptures, as in every good human composition, 
something is wrought into its texture to indicate 
most unmistakably its allegorical design; that under 
the garb of an immediate representation is conveyed 
one more remote (comp. Judg. ix. 7-20 ; 2 Kings 
xiv. 9, 10; Ps. lxxx. 8-16; Is. v. ; Ezek. xvi., 
xxxvii. 1-14 ; also the parables of Christ, Acts x. 
10-17; iv- 22-31). If, therefore, the author 
of this poem had intended it to be understood alle¬ 
gorically, he would have given some indication to 
that effect, especially as the allegories occasionally 
used in this very book (Song iv. 12 ; v. 1 ; vii. 7, 
8) are rendered plain and obvious. As there is, 
however, not the slightest intimation in the whole 
of this lengthy poem that it is designed to be alle¬ 
gorical, we are not warranted in assuming it. To 
take one entire book of the Scriptures to be alle¬ 
gorical, without even an obscure hint of its alle¬ 
gorical import in the book itself, is to violate the 
established laws of language, and to expose all 
other volumes of Holy Writ to a similar treatment. 
If one chooses to allegorise one portion without 
any internal evidence, another may choose to alle¬ 
gorise another portion. 

ii. The fact that our Lord and his apostles never 
once refer to this book is against its allegorical in¬ 
terpretation. If this song, according to the first 
and last allegorisers, i celebrates the glories of the 
Messiah, and all the mercies which through him 
flow to the people of God,’ it is more spiritual and 
more evangelical than any other portion of the O. 
T., surpassing even the writings of Isaiah, who is 
called the fifth Evangelist , and is, in fact, what 
Origen calls it, * The Holy of Holies? Is it possible 
that our Saviour and his apostles, who in their dis¬ 


putations with the Jews so frequently quote the 
prophecies of Isaiah, and other passages of the O. 
T. which are far less evangelical and Messianic, 
would never refer to the Christology of this book ? 
Is it possible that the apostle Paul, who so fre¬ 
quently describes the relation of Christ to the 
church by the union subsisting between husband 
and wife (2 Cor. xi. 2 ; Rom. vii. 4; Eph. v. 23- 
32), would be totally silent about the book which, 
above all others in the O. T., sets forth this union ? 

hi. Solomon is not the man from whom a pro¬ 
duction of such preeminent spirituality and evan¬ 
gelical truth can be expected. Ia looking at the 
Scriptures we see the same agreement between the 
inspired authors and their respective productions 
which exists between ordinary writers and their 
works. Inspiration, like Providence, selected the 
fittest instruments for its work. Thus between the 
history of Moses and his writings, of David and his 
writings, of Paul and his writings, of John and his 
writings, there is a natural uniformity. Accord¬ 
ingly we have not only to suppose Solomon to have 
been more spiritually-minded than any saint of the 
Jewish economy, but to have stood upon a level 
with the most enlightened and Christ-loving under 
the present dispensation, to have written in such a 
strain. Where is any such qualification in Solo¬ 
mon even remotely intimated in any part of the 
Scriptures ? The wisdom which he asked, which 
he received, and for which he gained celebrity, was 
that displayed in his civil government, and the first 
fruits of which were given in the decision upon the 
litigation of the two mothers. The fact that the 
poetry which he wrote upon natural history, con¬ 
sisting of 1005 songs, was not deemed worthy of a 
place in the canon, shows that his muse did not in¬ 
dulge in a devotional strain. The extensive harem 
which he had displays his inordinate desire for 
foreign women, who in old age inveigled him into 
the worship of idols. Is he the man whose love- 
song is to be regarded as preeminently spiritual, 
and to be exalted as more evangelically rapturous 
than any other portion of Lloly Writ ? Who can 
conceive that he who caused an irreparable breach 
in his kingdom should represent himself as the 
Prince of Peace, or that he who was the embodi¬ 
ment of carnal propensities should describe under 
the figure of chaste love the union of Christ and his 
church ? As David was not qualified to build the 
temple because he had been a man of war and 
shed blood, so Solomon was not qualified to write 
in such a strain about Christ and his church as the 
allegory presupposes, because he had been a man of 
lust and had turned aside to idolatry. This argu¬ 
ment urged in our commentary weighed so heavily 
with Mr. Thrupp, one of the most recent allego¬ 
risers ( Introd'. to his Comment, p. 2, etc.), that he 
was obliged to give up the Solomonic authorship 
rather than abandon the allegory; forgetting how¬ 
ever that in relinquishing the former, which has 
been handed down to us by the unanimous voice 
of both the synagogue and the church, he there¬ 
with sacrificed the only cogent argument for the 
allegorical interpretation—viz. that it has been tra¬ 
ditionally transmitted by the church universal. 

iv. But if even allegorisers are constrained to 
admit the incongruity of making Solomon the 
author of so sublime a song, surely it is equally 
incongruous to suppose that some other inspired 
writer composed this book to symbolise by Solo¬ 
mon the union of Christ and his church. To select 
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a man who revelled more in an eastern harem, and 
had a greater number of wives than any other indi¬ 
vidual mentioned in the O. T. (i Kings xi. 1-8), in 
order to symbolise by his voluptuous love the most 
sacred love subsisting between God or the Messiah 
and his people, is as incongruous as it would be to 
select the most notorious and abandoned polytheist 
as a symbol of monotheism. 

v. It is almost blasphemous to suppose Christ 
addressing his church in the language of chap. vii. 
2-9, where the most indelicate desire for carnal 
intercourse is expressed. This is the blandishment 
of seduction, and not the language of him who was 
‘holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners,’ and who spake as never man spake. 

vi. The church universal has shown her conscious¬ 
ness of the indecency of this language at the sacrifice 
of consistency. Though, through the importation 
of it by Origen into the Eastern section, and by 
Cyprian, Augustine, and especially St. Jerome, 
into the Western section, she has espoused the 
ancient Jewish notion that this Song is allegorical, 
yet she has systematically abstained from order¬ 
ing it to be read publicly. The oldest lectionaries 
exhibit no lessons from the Song of Songs : in the 
Anglican Church, which is pre-eminently based 
upon Scripture and the usage of antiquity, it is 
authoritatively excluded from the Calendar of 
Lessons, whilst the majority of the most able and 
pious allegorisers caution against the use of it. 
How is this fact to be reconciled with the view that 
this Song is the most evangelical and the most 
sublime in spiritual sentiments of all the O. T. 
books? How extraordinary that a book should 
be proscribed from the pericopes, a single passage 
of which, according to one of the most intelligent 
allegorisers, ‘ tells us of the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead at the early morning hour,’ ‘ that no 
part had been spared, that the cup of misery had 
been drunk to the full,’ and ‘ that for the sudden 
triumph of Christ’s resurrection from the dead the 
body of the faithful had not been prepared!’ 
(Thrupp’s Comment. p. 198, etc.) Does not this 
show that the allegory is not a matter of choice, 
but deemed a necessity, and that the distinguished 
spiritual rank assigned to it above the rest of the 
O. T. books arises from the principle that where 
in its literal sense sin is believed to abound there 
in its spiritual acceptation grace must much more 
abound ? 

vii. What is, however, most subversive of the 
allegorical theory is the fact that three principal 
persons appear in this Song—viz. a shepherd, a 
shepherdess, and a king—and that it is the shepherd 
and not the king who is the object of the maiden’s 
affection. This has been recognised by some of 
the most learned Jewish commentators of the 
middle ages (viz. Ibn Ezra, Immanuel, etc.), and 
must be evident to every unbiassed reader of the 
Song of Songs. 

6. Author and Date of the Book. —The inscription 
certainly assigns the authorship of this book to 

Solomon. The prefixed to is the so-called 

Lamed auctoris , which is used in the titles of psalms 
and other Hebrew poems to describe the author 
(Ps. iii. 1 ; iv. 1, al.) ; whilst the additional 
not found in other inscriptions, is owing to the 
article in D'H'OT W, which generally, though 
not always, is followed by this pronoun (Gen. xxix. 
9; xl. 5; xlvii. 4; 1 Kings iv. 2; Gesenius, 


Gramm, sec. 115, 1 ; Ewald, Lehrbuch , sec. 292 a). 

Plence the rendering of by respecting 

Solomon , and the assertion that it denotes the theme 
or the person of the poem, are contrary to usage, 
and are rightly rejected by modern grammarians 
and lexicographers. The appeal to the Scptuagint, 
which, according to the Vatican text, renders this 
phrase by 0 ecre SaXw/xo**', in support of the view 
that it indicates the subject of the song, is nugatory, in¬ 
asmuch as SaAwjttwJ'is not the nominative but geni¬ 
tive (Winer, N. T. Grammar , sec. 10). But though 
the inscription ascribes the authorship to Solomon, 
internal evidence is decidedly against it, and leaves 
no doubt that the title owes its origin to the voice 
of tradition, as will be seen from the following 
reasons:—/. The author of the book invariably 
uses the abbreviated form W of the relative pro¬ 
noun, whereas the inscription has the relative "lu/fcs 
in its full and usual form. The homceophony of the 
words and I'V is not sufficient to account for 
so extraordinary a divergence, seeing that no such 
homceophony occurs in the book itself, where it 
might easily have been employed, u. Solomon 
would surely not designate his own production by 
the appellation ‘ the most excellent song . 1 tu. The 
description of the royal cortege, and the summons 
to the people to admire Solomon in his grandeur 
(iii. 6-11), cannot possibly be ascribed to him 
without accusing him of great conceit and vanity. 
iv. Tirzah is put in authoritative dignity on a level 
with Jerusalem (vi. 4), which undoubtedly shows 
that the Song of Songs was written after the revolt 
of the ten tribes, when these two cities were the 
rival capitals of the two kingdoms, v. It is a 
psychological impossibility that Solomon would 
have satirised himself by writing a poem to show 
how his artful blandishments to seduce a virtu¬ 
ous woman utterly failed. _ When Mr. Brown, 
in his excellent article ‘Canticles’ in Smith s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible , says that this does not militate 
against Solomon being the author of this book, 
and that ‘ his conduct could easily be traced to a 
spirit of generous self-accusation,’ we can only 
reply that no such spirit is traceable in the book 
itself, and that chap. vii. 7-10 indicates the very 
reverse of such a spirit. The author must have 
been a member of the kingdom of Israel; a sub¬ 
ject of the kingdom of Judah, where the Solomonic 
dynasty reigned, and where Solomon’s memoiy 
was cherished, would never have ventured to write 
such a poem. This is also corroborated by the fact 
that the writer repeatedly mentions Lebanon (iv. 8) 
and places in the northern kingdom. 

Though the exact date of the book cannot be 
ascertained, yet its powerful and fluent style, the 
originality of its figures, the freshness of its land¬ 
scapes, its life-like descriptions of local circum¬ 
stances, the imagery drawn from the royal court of 
Solomon, the horses of Pharaoh, the tower of 
David, the tower of Solomon, the pools of Hesh- 
bon, etc. etc., show that it must have been written 
in the most flourishing time of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, and shortly after the death of Solomon. 

7. Canonicity and Position of the Book. We have 
the same evidence for the canonicity of the Song of 
Songs as that which is commonly adduced for the 
canonicity of any other portion of the O. T. The 
very .rejection of its allegorical import and inspira¬ 
tion by some in the school of Shammai (a.d. 80) 
proves that it formed a part of the canon in the days 
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of Christ. As this has been shown elsewhere in this 
Cyclopaedia [Gamaliel II.], it is needless to repeat 
it here. Hence it is found in the Septuagint, in 
the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, in the catalogue of the canon given in the 
Talmud ( Baba Bathra , 14 b), in the catalogue of 
Melito (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 26), etc. etc. 
Those who in modern days have questioned the 
canonicity of this book have done so not from ex¬ 
ternal evidence, but from misapprehension of its 
design. 

The Song of Songs is the first of the five Megil - 

loth fc^DPl) or scrolls which are annually 

read in the synagogue on five stated occasions. 
The reason for its occupying the first position in 
the present arrangement of the Hebrew canon is 
that the Feast of Passover, on which it is read, is 
the first in order of these five occasions. 

8. Literature. —Besides the Septuagint, the Vul¬ 
gate, and especially the Syriac version, which is 
superior to the other ancient versions, are to be 
mentioned the commentaries of Rashi, Rashbam, 
and Ibn Ezra, contained in the Rabbinic Bibles 
[Rabbinic Bibles]. The best modern exegetical 
helps are—Mason Good, Song of Songs , translated 
from the original Hebrew , London 1803 ; Ewald, 
Has Hohe Lied Salomons, Gottingen 1826 ; Dopke, 
Philologisch-critische Cominentar zum Hohen IAede 
Salomons , Leipzig 1829; Hirzel, Das Lied der 
Lieder , Zurich 1840 ; Magnus, LCritische Bearbei- 
tungund Erklarung des Hohen Liedes, Halle 1842 ; 
Hitzig in Kurzgef exegetisch Handbuch zum A. T. 
vol. xvi. Leipzig 1855 ; Weissbach, Das Hohe 
Lied Salomons, Leipzig 1858; Renan, La Cantique 
des Cantiques, Paris 1S61. The most recent com¬ 
mentaries defending the allegorical view are by 
the Rev. A. M. Stuart, 2d ed., i860; and the 
Rev. J. T. Thrupp, M.A. (Macmillan) 1862. A 
very excellent Essay on the Canticles , defending the 
literal view, has just been published by the Rev. 
W. Houghton, M.A. (Triibner) 1865. For ana¬ 
lyses of most of the commentaries, as well as of 
the MSS. cited in this article, we must refer to our 
Historical and Critical Commentary on the Song of 
Songs (Longman) 1857.—C. D. G. 

SOLOMON, Wisdom of. [Wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon.] 

SONG. [Poetry.] 

SOOTPISAYER. [Divination.] 

SOPATER (2cu7 rarpos), a Christian at Bersea, 
and one of the party of brethren who accompanied 
Paul into Asia Minor from Greece (Acts xx. 4). Pie 
is supposed to be the same with the Sosipater (Etoai- 
Trarpos) named in Rom. xvi. 21 ; and, if so, was a 
kinsman of St. Paul. In some MSS. (A, B, D, 

E, and &$) his father’s name is given as Pyrrhus. 
SORCERER. [Divination.] 

SOREK (p*Tjb; Sept. auiprjK), a vine of the finest 
and noblest kind (Is. v. 2 ; comp. Gen. xlix. 11, 
where nplfe?, sorekah , is translated a ‘choice vine;’ 
and Jer. ii. 21, where p"Y) W, sorek, is rendered ‘noble 
vine’). [Vine.] 

SOREK, the Valley of (plfe>^ri3; ’AX- 

aoj PfX ; Alex, x^dppoos ^oiprjx ; Vallis Sorec), a 
valley mentioned only in the sad story of Samson : 

* loved a woman in the valley of Sorek, whose 


name was Delilah’ (Judg. xvi. 4). It was evi¬ 
dently in Philistia, and doubtless one of those 
wadys which, descending from the mountains of 
Judah, wind across the fertile plain of the She- 
phelah. It was perhaps near Samson’s native city 
Zorah. This appears to be the opinion of Eusebius 
and Jerome; for though they do not identify the 
wady, they mention a village called Capharsorech 
to the north of Eleutheropolis, near Saara (Zorah; 
Onomast. s. v. Sorech ). The word Sorek signifies a 
vine of a choice kind, and the name appears to be 
still extant in Arabic (Gesenius, Thes. 1343). It is 
rendered ‘choicest vine’ in Is. v. 2. Doubtless 
Wady Sorek took its name from its vineyards. 

On the south side of the ridge on which the city 
of Zorah stood, and between it and Bethshemesh, 
runs a wide and fertile valley, whose shelving sides 
of white limestone are admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of the vine. It winds away across the 
plain, passing the sites of Ekron and Jabneel. This 
may possibly be the valley of Sorek. Its modern 

name, Wady es-Surdr (bears some re¬ 
mote resemblance, at least in sound, to the Biblical 
Sorek {Handbook, p. 2S2).—J. L. P. 

SOSIPATER. [Sopater.] Another of this 
name is mentioned in 2 Maccab. xii. 19-24. 

SOSTHENES (. 'ZiwaOivrjs ), the chief of the syna¬ 
gogue at Corinth, when Paul was in that city on 
his second journey into Greece (Acts xviii. 17). 
He was seized and beaten by the people before the 
judgment-seat of Gallio, on account of the tumult 
raised by the Jews against Paul, of which he seems 
to have been one of the leaders. He is supposed 
to have been afterwards converted to Christianity, 
as a Sosthenes is mentioned by Paul as ‘a brother,’ 
and coupled with himself in I Cor. i. 1. This 
identity is, however, a pure conjecture, and not 
remarkably probable. Apart from it, however, 
we know nothing of this second Sosthenes. Euse¬ 
bius makes him one of the seventy disciples, and 
later tradition describes him as a bishop of IColo- 
phon.—J. K. 

SOUTH. The country, or quarter of the heavens, 
which the Shemite, standing with his face to the 
east, supposes to be on his right hand. It is de¬ 
noted by seven ITebrew words (1. 33J ; 2. Dl'VH ; 

3 - > 4 - ; 5 - *nn; 6. -mb; 7. d;d), 

nearly all of which refer to some characteristic of 
the region to which they are respectively applied. 

1. 333 (root 333 in Syr. and Chald., to be dry), pro¬ 
bably derived its name from the hot drying winds 
which blow annually into Syria over Africa and 
Arabia. ‘ In March,’ says Volney, ‘ appear in 
Syria the pernicious southerly winds, with the same 
circumstances as in Egypt—that is to say, their 
heat, which is carried to a degree so excessive, that 
it is difficult to form an idea of it without having 
felt it; but one can compare it to that of a grea*t 
oven when the bread is drawn out ( Voyage en Syrie 
et Egypte, tom. i. p. 297; comp. p. 55; Luke xii. 
55 > ‘ When ye see the south wind blow ye say, 
There will be heat;’ and see Kitto’s Physical His¬ 
tory of Palestine, month of March, pp. 221, 222). 
The word is occasionally applied to a parched or 
dry tract of land. Caleb’s daughter says to her 
father, ‘Thou hast given me a south,’ or rather 
‘dry land;’ 333 H 7*1 N (Vulg. terrain areuiem) ; 
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‘give me also springs of water’ (Judg. i. 15 ; 
comp. ver. 9). At other times the word refers to 
those arid regions, notwithstanding their occasional 
fertility, over which the south wind blows into 
Syria. So the Sept, and Vulg. understood the 
‘whirlwinds from the south’ (Is. xxi. I ; [81 iprj- 
Hov, turbines ab Aphrico ). ‘The burden of the 
beasts in the south’ is rendered ru v rerpaTrbbuv 
tuv h rrj ipiifxta (Is. xxx. 6). At other times the 
word is rendered by vbros and A/^, which latter is 
the Hellenised form of Libs, Ventus ex Lybia , the 
south-west wind, and, by metonymy, the quarter 
whence it blows. In several instances the He¬ 
brew word is simply put into Greek letters : thus, 
rr\v Na 7 ^ 3 , Josh. x. 40 ; rrjv 7 9jv Nay ip, Alex. 
tt)v Nayip, al. Nayip, xi. 16 ; Nayip, Cyr. ’Ay/3, 
Obad. 19, 20 ; and once, probably by a corruption, 
it is apydp, I Sam. xx. 41, al. veyrjP, al. veyip, al. 
ipyd(3. The Vulgate renders the word by ‘ men- 
dies, australis plaga, terra meridiana, auster ab 
Aphrico, terra australis.’ More than once the 
Septuagint differs widely from the present Hebrew 
text ; thus in Ezek. xx. 47, it renders rO'lSft 333D 
by dirb d? t 7 ]\uotov 2us pofipd ; Vulg. ‘abaustro 
usque ad aquilonem so also in Lxod. xxvi. 35» 
nUJ] is rendered irpbs Poppav ; Vulg. ‘ad 

austrum.’ It is also used in the geographical sense 
in Num. xxxiv. 3 ; Josh. xv. 2 ; I Chron. ix. 24; 

2 Chron. iv. 4; Ezek. xl. 2; xlvi. 9, etc. But 
a further and important use of the word is as the 
name or designation of the desert regions lying at 
the south of Judaea, consisting of the deserts of 
Shur, Zin, and Paran, the mountainous country 
of Edom or Idumaea, and part of Arabia Petraea 
(comp. Mai. i. 3 ; Shaw’s Travels , p. 438). Thus 
Abraham, at his first entrance into Canaan, is 
said to have ‘ gone on toward the south ’ (Gen. 
xii. 9) ; Sept, iv rfj Ipyj/itp, Aquila vbrovbe, Sym- 
machus els vbrov : and upon his return from Egypt 
into Canaan, he is said to have gone ‘into the 
south’ (xiii. 1) ; Sept, els rfv iprjfxov ; Vulg. ‘ad 
australem plagam,’ though lie was in fact then tra¬ 
velling northward. Comp. ver. 3, ‘ Pie went from 
the south to Bethel;’ Sept, els rrjv ’ipi/]p.ov ; Vulg. 
‘a meridie in Bethel.’ In this region the Anialekites 
are said to have dwelt ‘in the land of the south,’ 
when Moses sent the spies to view the land of 
Canaan (Num. xiii. 29), viz. the locality between 
Idumcea and Egypt, and to the east of the Dead 
Sea and Mount' Seir [Amaleiutes]. The inha¬ 
bitants of this region were included in the conquests 
of Joshua (x. 40). Whenever the Septuagint gives 
the Hebrew word in the Greek letters, Ray 1 ( 3 , it 
always relates to this particular district. To the 
same region belongs the passage, ‘Turn our 
captivity as the streams in the south’ (Ps. cxxvi. 
4) ; Sept, us xe^appovs iv rep Nbrip, ‘ as winter 
torrents in the south’ (Vulg. ‘sicut torrens in 
Austro ’) ; which suddenly fill the wadys or val¬ 
leys during the season of rain (comp. Ezek. vi. 
3 ; xxxiv. 13 ; xxxv. 8; xxxvi. 4, 6). These are 
dry in summer (Job vi. 15-18). The Jews had, by 
their captivity, left their country empty and deso¬ 
late, but by their return would ‘flow again into it.’ 
Through part of this sterile region the Israelites 
must repass in their vain application to Egypt 
(Is. xxx. 6 ; comp. Deut. viii. 15)* It is called 
the Wilderness of Judaea (Matt. iii. 1 ; Josh. xv. 
61 ; comp. Ps. lxxv. 6, Iiebrew or margin ; see 
also Jer. xvii. 26 ; xxxii. 44 ; xxxiii. 14 ; Ezra xx. 
46, 47 ; xxi. 4 ; comp. Obad. 19, 20 ; Zech. ix. 


7). Through part of this region lay the road from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, ‘which is desert’ (Acts viii. 26). 
Thus, as Drusius observes, the word often means 
not the whole southern hemisphere of the earth, 
but a desert tract of land to the south of Judaea. 
Sometimes it is used in a relative sense ; thus, the 
cities of Judah are called ‘ the cities of the south’ 
(Jer. xiii. 19), relatively to Chaldea, expressed by 
‘ the north’ (i. 14; comp. iv. 6 ; vi. 1). Jerusalem 
itself is called ‘ the forest of the south field,’ or 
country , like the Latin ager (Ezek. xx. 46 ; comp. 
Gen. xiv. 7) [Forest]. Egypt is also called ‘ the 
south;’thus, ‘the king of the south’ (Dan. xi. 

5) is Ptolemy Soter and his successors ; comp, 
ver. 6, 9, 11, 15, 25, 29, 40 ; but in the last-named 
verse, Mede understands the Saracen from Arabia 
Felix ( Works , pp. 674, 816). 2. DVT1, which, 

according to Gesenius, is a word of uncertain 
derivation. It is rendered by A l\J/, Sept. Deut. 
xxxiii. 23 ; by vbros , Eccles. i. 6; xi. 3 ; Ezek. 
xl. 24, 27, 28, 44, 45 ; xli. 11 ; and by 0aAAa<r<ra, 
Ezek. xiii. 18. Vulg. ‘meridies, auster, austra¬ 
lis, ventus australis.’ 3. and its adverb 

mDT), strictly what lies to the right; Sept, voros , 

A ip ; and sometimes the word is simply put into 
Greek letters ; thus, Qaip.av (Hab. iii. 3). Indeed 
all the three preceding words are so rendered (Ezek. 
xx. 46), 'T Li avOpdoxov, Grr\piGov ro TrpbauTrbv gov 
67 rl daLpLCLV , Kal iTrip\e\pov iirl dapbp., Kal Tpocpr)- 
revoov ivrl 8pvp.ov rjyobpxvov vaye(3 : where peihaps 
the vocabulary of the translator did not afford him 
sufficient variety. The Vulgate here gives ‘viam 
austri, ad aphrieum, ad saltum agri meridiani,’ and 
elsewhere renders the Hebrew word by ‘ meridiana 
plaga, ad meridiem.’ It occurs in Exod. xxvi. 
35 ; Num. ii. 10; iii. 29; x. 6; Job ix. 7 ; xxxix. 
26; Ps. lxxviii. 26; Cant. iv. 16; Is. xliii. 6; 
Hab. iii. 3 ; Zech. ix. 14; xiv. 4. In Zech. vi. 6 
it denotes Egypt. It is poetically used for the 
south wind, like Shakspeare’s ‘ sweet south Ps. 
lxxviii. 26, vbrov , Afncuin , and Cant. iv. 16, vbre ; 
for the explanation of the latter see North. Ob¬ 
serve that n3DVl and 333 are interchanged in Exod. 
xxvi. 18 ; xxxvi. 23 ; Exek. xlvii. I. 4. pD, also 
meaning the right side and south. 1 hus Ps. 
lxxxix. 12, ‘Thou hast made the north and the 
south;’ Sept. OaXaaaa ; Vulg. ware. The word 
is evidently here used in its widest sense, com¬ 
prehending not only all the countries lying south, 
but also the Indian Ocean, etc., the whole hemi¬ 
sphere. Aquila, B ofipav Kal be&dv ; Theodotion, 
B ofipdv ral Nbrov. In some passages where our 
translation renders the word right , the mean¬ 
ing would have been clearer had it rendered it 
south (1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 24; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5 ; 
Job xxiii. 9). 5. TUI, ‘ Out of the south cometli 

the whirlwind’ (Job xxxvii. 9), literally ‘cham¬ 
ber’ or ‘storehouse,’ iK rapueluv, interionbus. dhe 
full phrase occurs in ch. ix. 9, |DD '"HH, rap.e'ia 
vbrov , interior a austri , the remotest south ; per¬ 
haps in both these passages the word means the 
chambers or storehouses of the south wind. 6. 
“DID, ‘Promotion cometh not from the south’ 
(Ps. lxxv. 6), literally ‘wilderness,’ airb iprjp-wv, 
desertis montibus. J. D’’D, ‘ And gathered them 
out of the lands, and from the south’ (Ps. evii. 3), 
daXaaGa , mare; where Gesenius contends that it 
ought to be translated ‘west,’ though it stands 
opposed to pSVD, as it is indeed so translated 
under exactly the same circumstances in Is. xlix. 
12. Pie refers to Deut. xxxiii. 23, and Amos viii. 
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12. It is also thus rendered in our version of the 
first of these references ; and on the latter we can 
only refer to Archbishop Newcome’s Version of 
the Minor Prophets , Pontefract 1809, pp. 51, 52. 
In the N. T. we have votos in the geographical 
sense, ( 3 a<ri\i(r<ra vbrov, regina aiistri, Matt. xii. 42 
[Sheba, Queen of] ; and Luke xiii. 29 ; Rev. xxi. 

13. The word peorjuPpLa is also translated ‘south’ 

in Acts viii. 26, /card fi€or]fi( 3 plav, contra meridi- 
annm. It is used in the same sense by Josephus 
(Antiq. iv. 5. 2). In Symmachus (1 Sam. xx. 41) 
for Hesycliius defines Mearj/JL^pla’ rk rod 

N 6tov piprj Kal rd rijs Tjplpas piaov. The south¬ 
west \l\f/ occurs in St. Paul’s dangerous voyage 
(Acts xxvii. 12); ‘a haven of Crete,’ piktirovra 
Kara \l( 3 a, respicientem ad africum , by metonymy 
the 1 oiud, for the quarter whence it blows. The 
south wind is mentioned ver. 13, vbros , auster , and 
xxviii. 13 [Winds].— J. F. D. 

SOUTH RAMOTH. [Ramath-Negeb.] 
SOWER, SOWING. [Agriculture ] 

SPAIN ( Hiiravl .a, Rom. xv. 24, 28 ; ' Icnravia , 1 
Maccab. viii. 3). This name was anciently applied 
to the whole peninsula which now comprises Spain 
and Portugal (Cellar. Notit. i. 51, seq.) In the time 
of Paul Spain was a Roman province, and many 
Jews appear to have settled there. It seems clear 
from Rom. xv. 24, 28, that Paul formed the 
design of proceeding to preach the gospel in 
Spain: that he ever executed this intention is 
necessarily denied by those who hold that the 
apostle sustained but one imprisonment at Rome 
—viz. that in which the Acts of the Apostles leave 
him ; and even those who hold that he was re¬ 
leased from this imprisonment can only conjecture 
that, in the interval between it and the second, he 
fulfilled his intention. There is, in fact, during the 
three first centuries no evidence on the subject, 
beyond a vague intimation by Clement, which is 
open to different explanations [Paul] ; and later 
traditions are of small value.—J. K. 

SPANIiEIM, Frederic, was born at Amberg, 
in the Upper Palatinate, in 1600. He was suc¬ 
cessively professor of philosophy and of divinity at 
Geneva, and professor of divinity at Leyden, where 
he died in 1649. Pie was a man of great learning 
and ability. His principal work is Dubia Evan- 
gelica , 3 parts, Genev. 1639. This work is devoted 
to the elucidation of obscure passages, especially in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to the confutation of 
errorists of various classes. It is a work of vast 
learning and great acuteness. Another Frederic 
Spanheim, son of the preceding, born at Geneva 
1632, died at Leyden 1701, was distinguished for 
his ability and learning. In his collected works 
(3 vols. fol. Lug. Bat. 1701) are several treatises of 
interest to the Biblical student, especially relating 
to questions of chronology, geography, and history. 

SPARROW. [Tsippor.] 

SPEAR. [Arms.] 

SPEARMEN. [Dexiolabos.] 

SPENCER, John, D.D., a learned English 
divine, was born in Kent, 1630, and graduated at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he took 
successively the degrees of B.A. (1652), B.D. 
(1659), and D.D. (1663), and of which he became 


Fellow, and afterwards Master. In 1677 he was 
made Dean of Ely. Having previously published 
some works of minor interest, he in 1685 gave to the 
world the great work which has made his name fa¬ 
mous : De Legibus Hebrceorum Ritualibus , et earnm 
Rationibus, tres libri. This was afterwards enlarged, 
especially by the addition of a fourth book; and 
still farther improved by Clmppellow, who pub¬ 
lished a new edition with the author’s last additions 
and corrections, in 2 vols. fob, 1727. This is 
usually regarded as the best edition, although that 
by Pfaff, 2 vols. fob, Tubingen 1732, is, in some 
respects, more desirable, as it contains a disserta¬ 
tion by the editor on the life of Spencer, the value 
of his work, its errors, and the authors who have 
written against it. The work is preceded by Pro¬ 
legomena, in which the author shows that the 
Mosaic laws were not given by God arbitrarily, but 
were founded on reasons which it is desirable and 
profitable to search into, so far as the obscurity of 
the subject permits. The work itself is divided 
into three (in the second edition into four) books. 
The first book treats of the general reasons of the 
Mosaic laws, with a dissertation on the Theocracy. 
The second considers those laws to which the cus¬ 
toms of the Zabeans, or Sabeans, gave occasion, 
with a dissertation on the apostolic decree, Acts 
xv. The third discusses the laws and institutions 
to which the usages of the Gentiles furnished the 
occasion, in eight dissertations :—I. Of the rites 
generally transferred from Gentile customs to the 
law ; 2. Of the origin of sacrifice ; 3. Of purifica¬ 
tions ; 4. Of New Moons; 5. Of the Ark and Cheru¬ 
bim ; 6. Of the Temple ; 7. Of the origin of Urim 
and Thummim ; 8. Of the Scape-goat. The fourth 
book treats of the rites and customs which the Jews 
borrowed from the Gentiles, without, so far as ap¬ 
pears, any divine warrant; with a dissertation on 
phylacteries. The great error of this learned and 
admirable work is its derivation, to an undue extent, 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish law from 
the idolatrous nations around ; but the error is one 
of excess, not of principle ; for much that was in¬ 
corporated in Judaism had been in existence from 
the earliest ages. The author, after a life of the 
closest study, died May 27, 1695, aged 65 years 
(see Gen. Die. Hist, and Crit. vol. ix.; and 
Pfaff’s ed. of De Legibus). —I. J. 

SPICES. This word, which occurs very 11 e- 
quently in the A. V., has usually been consideied 
to indicate several of the aromatic substances to 
which the same general name is applied in the 
present day. The Hebrew words so translated are 
Necoth, Bosem, and Sammim, the corresponding 
Greek being dpupa. These may indicate different 
things, as the two first words, or be merely different 
names, as spices and aromatics in English may be 
applied to' the same kind of substances. Sammim , 
rendered in Exod. xxx. 7 incetise, and in ver. 34 
spices, may be supposed to mean drugs and aro¬ 
matics in general. When these are separately 
noticed, especially when several are enumerated, 
their names may lead us to their identification. Dr. 
Vincent has observed that ‘ in Exod. xxx. we find 
an enumeration of cinnamon, cassia, myrrh, frank¬ 
incense, stacte, onycha, and galbanum, all of which 
are the produce either of India or Arabia.’ More 
correctly, cinnamon, cassia, frankincense, and 
onycha, were probably obtained from India; myrrh, 
stacte, and some frankincense, from the east coast 
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of Africa, and galbanum from Persia. Nine hun¬ 
dred years later, or about B.c. Ezek. xxviL 

the chief spices are referred to, with the addition 
however of calamus. They are probably the same 
as those just enumerated. Dr. Vincent refers 
chiefly to the Periplus , ascribed to Arrian, written 
in the 2d century, as furnishing a proof that many 
Indian substances were, at that time, well known to 
commerce, as aloe or agila wood, gum bdellium, 
the googal of India, cassia and cinnamon, nard, 
costus, incense—that is, olibanum, ginger, pepper, 
and spices. If we examine the work of Dioscorides 
we shall find all these, and several other Indian 
products, not only mentioned, but described, as 
schoenanthus, calamus aromaticus, cyperus, mala- 
bathrum, turmeric. Among others, Lycium indi- 
cum is mentioned. This is the extract of barberry 
root, and is prepared in the Himalayan mountains 
(Royle on the Lycium of Dioscorides, Linnean 
Trans.') It is not unworthy of notice, that we find 
no mention of several very remarkable products of 
the East, such as camphor, cloves, nutmeg, betel 
leaf, cubebs, gamboge ; all of which are so pecu¬ 
liar in their nature that we could not have failed to 
recognise them if they had been described at all, 
like those we have enumerated as the produce of 
India. These omissions are significant of the 
countries to which commerce and navigation had 
not extended, at the time when the other articles 
were well know (. Hindoo Medicine , p. 93). If we 
trace these up to still earlier authors, we shall find 
many of them mentioned by Theophrastus, and 
even by Hippocrates; and if we trace them down¬ 
wards to the time of the Arabs [Spikenard], and 
from that to modern times, we find many of them 
described under their present names in works cur¬ 
rent throughout the East, and in which their 
ancient names are given as synonyms. We have, 
therefore, as much assurance as is possible in such 
cases, that the majority of the substances mentioned 
by the ancients have been identified; and that 
among the spices of early times were included 
many of those which now form articles of commerce 
from India to Europe. This has been shown in 
the articles on the different substances [Ahalim ; 
Almug ; Chelbenah ; I-Iobnim ; Kaneh-bosem ; 
Ketziah ; Kiddah ; Kinnamon ; Lebona ; 
Lot; Mor; Nerd; Nataf; Necotii].— J. F. R. 

SPIDER. [Accabish; Semamith.] 
SPIKENARD. [Nerd.] 

SPIRIT, AND HOLY SPIRIT. The word for 
‘ spirit’ in the Idebrew is ITH; in the Greek, irveu/xa ; 

and in the German, geist. It is one of the most 
generic terms in either the English, Hebrew, or 
Greek language. A somewhat extended reference 
to the usns loquendi , both of the O. T. and N. T., 
is necessary, in order to ascertain its Scriptural 
use and import. 

Its leading significations may be classed under 
the following heads :— 

1. The primary sense of the term is wind. ‘ He 
that formeth the mountains and createth the wind’ 
(nn, Amos iv. 13; Is. xxvii. 8). ‘The wind 
(Trvevfia) blowetli where it listeth’ (John iii. 8). 
This is the ground idea of the term ‘spirit’—air— 
ether—-air refined, sublimated, or vitalised : hence 
it denotes— 

2. Breath , as of the mouth. ‘ At the blast of 
the breath of his nostrils (12K nil) are they con- 
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sumed’ (Job iv. 9). ‘The Lord shall consume 
that wicked one with the breath of his mouth’ (j(p 
Trve\j/xaTL rod <rr6/xaros, 2 Thes. ii. 8). 

3. The vital principle which resides in and 
animates the body. In the Hebrew, is the 
main specific term for this. In the Greek it is 
pvxhi and in the Latin anima. ‘No man hath 
power over the spirit (rfO!2) to retain the spirit 
(Eccles. viii. 8; Gen. vi. 17; vii. 15)- ‘Jesus 
yielded up the ghost’ (a <f>i}K€ rb 7 rveufxa, Matt, 
xxvii. 50). ‘And her spirit ( irpev/xa ai/ryjs) came 
again,’ etc. (Luke viii. 55 )- 

In close connection with this use of the word is 
another— 

4. In which it has the sense of apparition — 
spectre. ‘They supposed that they had seen a 
spirit,’ i.e. spectre (Luke xxiv. 37). ‘A spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have’ (ver. 
39; Matt. xiv. 26). 

5. The soul —the rational immortal principle, 

by which man is distinguished from the brute 
creation. It is the rb iruev/xa, in distinction from 
the i] \f/vxn- With the Latins it is the animus. 
In this class may be included that use of the word 
spirit in which the various emotions and disposi¬ 
tions of the soul are spoken of. ‘ Into thy hands 
I commend my spirit’ (rb 7 rpev/xd p.ov, Luke xxiii. 
46; Acts vii. 59 ; I Cor. v. 5 ; vi. 20; vii. 34 ; 
Pleb. xii. 9). ‘ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 

Saviour’ (Luke i. 47). ‘Poor in spirit’ (yrrwxoi 
rep TTvetinaTi) .denotes humility (Matt. v. 3). ‘ Ye 

know not what manner of spirit ye are of’ (Luke 
ix. 55), where irvevfia denotes disposition or temper. 
‘lie that hath no rule over his own spirit’ (inn, 
Prov. xxv. 28; xvi. 32; Eccles. vii. 9). . The 
moral affections are denominated ‘ the spirit of 
meekness’ (Gal. vi. 1) ; ‘of bondage’ (Rom. viii. 
15); ‘of jealousy’ (Num. v. 14); ‘of fear’ (2 
Tim. i. 7); ‘ of slumber’ (Rom. xi. 8). In the 
same way also the intellectual qualities of the soul 
are denominated ‘the spirit of counsel’ (Is. xi. 2); 
‘the spirit of knowledge’ (Is. xi. 2) ; ‘the spirit of 
wisdom’ (Eph. i. 17); ‘the spirit of truth and of 
error’ (1 John iv. 6). 

6. The race of superhuman created intelligences. 
Such beings are denominated spiritual beings be¬ 
cause they have no bodies like ours. To both the 
holy and the sinning angels the term is applied. 
In their original constitution their natures were 
alike pure spirit. The apostasy occasioned no 
change in the nature of the fallen angels as spiri¬ 
tual beings. 

In the N. T. dsemonology, dal^cor, dai/xbviov, 
Trvevfxa a/cddapTov, 7 rveu/xa ’Kovr\pbv , are the dis¬ 
tinctive epithets for a fallen spirit. Christ gave to 
his disciples power over unclean spirits (7™ ara- 
edprwp, Matt. x. I ; Mark i. 23 ; Luke iv. 36 ; 
Acts v. 16). The holy angels are termed spirits— 
‘ Are they not all ministering spirits?’ [XeirovpyiKa 
TrvevfJLciTa, Pleb. i. 14)* ‘ And from the seven 

spirits (eirra ttpev/moltiop) which are before his 
throne’ (Rev. i. 4). 

7. The term is applied to the Deity, as the sole, 
absolute, and uncreated Spirit. ‘ God is a Spirit ’ 
( tpev/ulcl 6 0 e 6 s). This, as a predicate, belongs to 
the divine nature, irrespective of the distinction of 
persons in that nature. But its characteristic ap¬ 
plication is to the third person in the Divinity, who 
is called the Holy Spirit (YIpev/jlcl tiiyiop), because of 
his essential holiness, and because in the Christian 
scheme it is his peculiar work to sanctify the people 
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of God. Pie is denominated The Spirit, by way of 
eminence, as the immediate author of spiritual life 
in the hearts of Christians. The N. T. writers are 
full and explicit in referring the principle of the 
higher life to the Spirit. In the O. T. the refer¬ 
ence is more general. The Spirit is an all-pervad¬ 
ing, animating principle of life in the world of 
nature. In the work of creation the Spirit of God 
moved upon, or brooded over, the face of the 
waters (Gen. i. 2 ; Job xxvi. 13). This relation of 
the Spirit to the natural world the ancients ex¬ 
pressed as Ens extra—Ens super—Ens intra mun- 
danum . The doctrine of the Spirit, as the omni¬ 
present life and energy in nature, differs from 
Pantheism on the one hand, and from the Platonic 
soul of the world on the other. It makes the Spirit 
the immanent divine causality, working in and 
through natural laws, which work is called nature; 
as in the Christian life he is the indwelling divine 
causality, operating upon the soul, and through 
divine ordinances ; and this is termed grace. The 
Spirit in the world may be considered as the divine 
omnipresence, and be classed among the doctrines 
which are more peculiarly theological. But the in¬ 
dwelling and operation of the Spirit in the heart of 
the believer is an essential doctrine of Christianity. 
The one province of the Spirit is nature, the other 
grace. Upon the difference between the two, in 
respect to the Spirit’s work, rests the Christian 
consciousness. The general presence and work of 
the Spirit in nature is not a matter of consciousness. 
The special presence and work of the Spirit in the 
heart of the believer, by the effects which are pro¬ 
duced, is a matter of which, from consciousness, 
there may be the most consoling and delightful as¬ 
surance. 

The words Spirit and Holy Spirit frequently 
occur in the N. T., by metonymy, for the influence 
or effects of his agency. 

a. As a procreative power— 4 the power of the 
Highest’ (Luke i. 35). 

b. As an influence, with which Jesus was en¬ 
dued (Luke iv. 1). 

c. As a divine inspiration or afflatus , by which 
the prophets and holy men wrote and spoke ( iv 
TrvevfxaTi^ dia 7rvetfiaTOS, virb irvebpaTos). 4 Holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i. 21; Num. xi. 26; Neh. 
ix. 30; Ezek. iii. 12, 14). John in Patmos was 
wrapped in prophetic vision—was iv 7 rvev/j.aTi 
(Rev. i. 10 ; iv. 2 ; xvii. 3). 

d. As miraculous gifts and powers, with which 
the apostles were endowed, to qualify them for the 
work to which they were called. 4 Jesus breathed 
on them, and said unto them, Receive ye the Iloly 
Ghost’ (Act/ 3 ere Uveo/aa aytov, John xx. 22). ‘And 
they were filled with the Holy Ghost,’ etc. (Acts 
ii. 4). ‘They were baptized with the Holy Ghost’ 
(iv Uvebjuan aycoj, Acts i. 5 j comp. Joel ii. 28 
with Acts ii. 16-18, where the ITH of the prophet 
is translated Trvevna by the apostle). 

But the phrase Holy Spirit is specially used to 
denote a divine personal agent. The Ploly Spirit 
is associated, as a distinct person, with the Father 
and the Son in the baptismal formula and the 
apostolical benediction. The Father and Son are 
real persons. It is reasonable to think that the 
spirit who is joined with them in this solemn form 
of induction into the Christian church, is also a 
personal agent, and not an abstraction—a mere 
power or influence. The subject is baptized into 


the belief of three personal agents. To suppose 
that, in this solemn profession of faith, he avows 
his belief in the Father and the Son, and the power 
or influence of God, is forced and frigid. 

He is baptized into the name of each of the 
three —els rb 6 vo/jlcl too irarpos, kclI tov viov, Kai 
too aylou irveuiiaros (Matt, xxviii. 19). The word 
6 vo/ia, Heb. is the appellation of a person. 
And when used tropically, as in Acts i. 5, it stands 
for persons, and not for their influence, or virtue, 
or power. So in the formula 6 vo/ia = aylov Trveti- 
/jLaroSy by the usus loquendi is required to be the 
designation of a personal agent. We are not bap¬ 
tized into the name of an influence or a power, 
but into the name of a person—of three real and 
distinct subjects, the Father, the Son, and the 
I-Ioly Ghost. 

In the apostolical benedictions, the Spirit, as a 
person, is associated in the same way with the 
Father and Son. 4 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all’ (2 Cor. xiii. 
13). In this uniting of the three there is the re¬ 
cognition of the distinct personality of each, in the 
separate charisma which is appropriated to each. 
The xdp4s is from Christ, the ayairr) from God— 
i.e. the Father—and the KOLvwvia from the Spirit. 
The act of communion, of fellowship, implies a 
divine personal agent as really as does the grace or 
the love. The three are connected in a similar 
way in 1 Cor. xii. 4-6. 

Distinct personal acts and attributes are ascribed 
to the Holy Spirit too frequently and fully to admit 
of explanation by the prosopopoeia. 

The Ploly Ghost speaks , by Esaias the prophet 
(Acts xxviii. 25), expressly (1 Tim. iv. 1). lie 
teaches (Luke xii. 12). He reproves the world of 
sin (John xvL 8). The Spirit helpetli our in¬ 
firmities, and maketh intercession for the saints 
(Rom. viii. 26, 27). lie is grieved (Eph. iv. 30). 

Apostles are set apart to him in the work of 
the ministiy, and he appoints them to that work 
(Acts xiii. 2 ; xv. 28). 

These are all acts which imply a personal agent. 
Speaking, teaching, reproof, grief, intercession, 
are predicable only of a personal subject, except 
in the language of poetry or eloquence. In serious 
didactic style, in the language of prescription, of 
promise, of permanent institution and instruction, 
where clearness and precision, and not strong 
figures, are expected, they must denote a person . 

And these acts and attributes distinguish the 
Spirit from the person of the Father on the one 
hand, and from the personal subjects upon which 
he acts on the other. 

The Spirit, as a personal agent, comes from the 
Father, is sent by the Father, and of course cannot 
be the Father. As sent by the Father, he maketh 
intercession for the saints, according to the will of 
God — i.e. the Father from whom he came. The 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God (1 Cor. ii. 10). If there be no distinct per¬ 
sonality of the Spirit separate from that of the 
Father, the real import of these passages must be, 
that the Father comes from himself, is sent by 
himself, makes intercession to himself, according 
to the will of himself, and that he searches the 
deep things of himself—which is the style of writ¬ 
ing not to be ascribed to any rational man, and 
certainly not to inspired apostles. Nor can the 
personality of the Spirit, as Socinus affirms, be 
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taken for the subjects who are affected by the 
divine influence. He is as distinct from the dis¬ 
ciples, to whom he was sent, as from the Father, 
by whom he was sent. The promise of Christ is, 
that the Father will give them another comforter, 
one to take his place as a teacher and comforter. 
And that comforter, he says, ‘ which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance’ (John xiv. 16, 26). This 
UapaKXrjToSf sent from the Father to teach, and 
guide, and comfort the disciples, is as manifestly 
distinct from the disciples whom he came to teach 
as the Father was, from whom he came, or as 
Christ was, who had been their teacher. 

The procession of the Spirit may be considered 
as the intrinsic relation which he sustains to the 
Father and the Son, or with respect to the mode 
of his manifestation. In respect to the former, the 
procession (inTrSpevais) of the Spirit has an implied 
reference to the generation (ytvvrjaLs) of the Son 
and the ayivurjats of the Father. The Father is 
unbegotten, the Son is begotten ; the Spirit pro¬ 
ceeds from the Father alone, says the Greek church, 
from the Father and Son says the Latin church. 
Christ says that the Spirit of truth proceedeth from 
the Father, irapa rov 11 arpbs iKvopeverai (John xv. 
26). There is no such explicit statement in the 
Scriptures of the procession of the Spirit from the 
Son, yet equivalent expressions of the doctrine are 
supposed to be there. The Holy Ghost is called 
the Spirit of the Father, because he proceeds from 
the Father. For the same reason he is called the 
Spirit of Christ; because he proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, because he is sent by both 
Father and Son : hence the formula of the Latin 
church has always been, 4 Spiritus S. a Patre et 
Filio, non factus, nec creatus, nec genitus, sed 
procedens.’ The addition of the Filioque to the 
Constantinopolitan confession of faith, by the Latin 
fathers, occasioned the division of the church into 
the Eastern and Western, or the Greek and Latin 
branches. It is from the relation implied in the 
procession, that the Spirit is called the third person 
in the Godhead. The Father is considered as first 
in the order, as the fountain and source of all 
things. The Son is the second person, as being 
begotten by the Father ; and the Spirit is the third, 
as proceeding from and sharing the nature of both. 

4 These distinctive appellations denote,’ says Au¬ 
gustine, 4 the reciprocal relations of the three per¬ 
sons to each other, and not the substance itself, 
which is but one.’ The order has relation to the 
distinction of persons ; the unity of the divine na¬ 
ture has respect to the substance. The homoousia 
includes the three. The hypostasis applies to the 
distinctions. As to the homoousia, there is but one 
God ; as to the hypostasis there are three persons. 
The subordination of the Spirit does not imply 
inferiority, but is a term of office or of relation. 
Thus it is that the Scripture doctrine, maintaining 
the unity of the divine nature as belonging to the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, and also the proper dis¬ 
tinction between the three, closes the door equally 
against Arianism and Sabellianism. 

The Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. n) is not a created 
spirit ; ancl if uncreated, it must be divine in the 
highest sense; but this Spirit is the Holy Spirit, 
and a proper person ; hence he is God. 

As the author of regeneration, or of the new 
spiritual and incorruptible life in the heart of the 


believer, he must be divine. This change, the 
Scriptures abundantly declare, is wrought by the 
Spirit and power of God. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is the only 
sin for which there is no remission (Matt. xii. 31). 
This sin against the Holy Spirit, in whatever it 
may consist, is distinguished from all other sins by 
a degree of guilt which renders it unpardonable. 
If he be not in his nature truly God, there is no¬ 
thing in him to give to sin against him such a pecu¬ 
liar aggravation. Although it is not simply because 
the Spirit is God that blasphemy against him is 
unpardonable—for then would blasphemy against 
the Father and the Son also be unpardonable— 
yet it is a sin against God, and, as being against 
the third person of the Godhead, it is aggravated 
to a degree of enormity which it could not receive 
if committed against any other being than God. 

The divine and incommunicable attributes of the 
Deity are ascribed to the Spirit. These attributes 
belong exclusively to the divine nature; he who 
possesses them must have the divine nature and 
honour as God (for proof texts, see Trinity). 

Works truly divine are attributable to the Holy 
Spirit, as creation and preservation, and especially 
the work of sanctification. There are diversities of 
gifts, and there are differences of administrations, 
but the same Spirit. 4 All these worketh that one 
and self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally 
as he will’ (1 Cor. xii. 4-11). Hence Peter calk 
the Holy Ghost, God (Acts v. 3, 4). 

Of the office of the Holy Spirit, it is only neces¬ 
sary to say that it is not ministerial, like that of the 
angels and apostles, but it is the peculiar work in 
the salvation of man which he performs, as sent by 
the Father and the Son. Paul has developed the 
functions or charismata of the office with great clear¬ 
ness in 1 Cor. xii., in which he shows that the di¬ 
versities of gifts are all by the same Spirit. Each 
charisma is the 4 manifestation of the Spirit’ (17 
(pavepuais rov IlveupLaros). This manifestation was 
in some particulars different in the apostolic age 
from what it was after Christianity was established. 
The gifts which were peculiar to that age, and which 
evinced the presence of the Holy Spirit by some 
immediate effect, remarks Neander, are called in 
the N. T. dwapceLS , arjpLeia , rtpara. That period, 
he says, was peculiarly the creative epoch of Chris¬ 
tianity. Other gifts belong to the office and opera¬ 
tion of the Spirit in every age of the church, for 
the perfecting of the saints and the edifying of the 
body of Christ. [Spiritual Gifts.] 

The views of the first Christians respecting the 
Holy Spirit were vague and diverse. PI is power 
had penetrated and pervaded the early church, and 
yet, in general, no distinct and adequate concep¬ 
tions of him were formed in the mind. Baumgarten 
says, 4 The doctrine of the Ploly Spirit remained a 
long time undecided. It lay near to the first church 
in a practical respect only. 4 We see from this,’ 
says Neander, 4 how completely religion is a thing 
of life, before it can obtain for itself an adequate 
form of development in definite conceptions.’ Some 
believed him to be a mere power ; some confounded 
the idea of person with the charisma ; others sup¬ 
posed him to be a creature ; others believed him to 
be God ; and others still were undecided. The 
practical recognition of him, however, as the prin¬ 
ciple of the divine life in man, was almost universal 
in the early church. 

The more distinct conceptions of the nature ol 
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the Spirit arose out of the baptismal formula, and 
the discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity, especi¬ 
ally ol the Arian controversy. Athanasius, Basil, 
and the Gregories believed in the equality of the 
Spirit, and contended that it was a common church 
doctrine from the beginning. The Council of Nice 
says : ‘ We believe in the Holy Ghost.’ In the 
Constantinopolitan confession the deity of the 
Spirit was affirmed with more distinctness, and his 
procession from the Father alone implied. The 
council at Antioch rejected the homoousia in re¬ 
spect both to the Spirit and the Son. Under 
Theodosius the Scripture doctrine was restored, 
and it has since remained the catholic doctrine.— 
E. A. L. 

SPIRITUAL GIFTS (tcl irveopiariKd suppl. %a- 
plj/xaTa ), a phrase used to denote those endow¬ 
ments which were conferred on persons in the 
primitive church, and which were manifested in 
acts and utterances of a supernatural kind. 

The phrase is taken from i Cor. xii. I, where 
the words rrepl tlov TrvevpiaTiK&p are rendered in 
the A. V. ‘ concerning spiritual gifts.’ The accu¬ 
racy of this rendering is generally admitted; for 
though some would take TvvevpLa.TiK.Cov as masculine, 
and understand it, as in xiv. 37, of persons spiritu¬ 
ally endowed, the tenor of the entire passage shows 
that it is of the gifts themselves and not of the 
parties endowed with them that the apostle speaks 
in this chapter (comp. xiv. 1). 

It is from the apostle’s statements in this chapter 
that our information concerning the spiritual gifts 
of the primitive church is chiefly drawn. 

1. The first thing to be noted is what may 
be called the fundamental condition and test of 
these gifts. This is the acknowledgment of Jesus 
Christ as Lord. ‘ I give you to understand,’ says 
the apostle, ‘ that no man speaking by the Spirit 
of God calleth Jesus accursed, and that no man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost’ (ver. 3). The denunciation of Jesus as 
an impostor, whether that came forth in the shape 
of an imprecation (^rw avaOepia) or in the shape 
of an assertion (Cotiv avddepLa), having reference 
to his having died as one accursed (comp. Gal. 
iii. 13), proved sufficiently that the party utter¬ 
ing it was not under the influence of the Spirit; 
whilst on the other hand the recognition of Jesus 
as the Lord— i.e. the admission of his Messianic 
claims and the submission to his supreme authority 
—formed the antithesis to this, and was a proof that 
the party was under the power of the Idoly Ghost. 
The primary condition, then, of the possession of 
spiritual gifts was sincere adherence to Jesus as the 
Messiah. Apart from this there might be the arts 
of the magician or soothsayer, but no effects pro¬ 
duced by the Spirit of God. 

2. The source of these spiritual gifts was God’s 
grace, and the agent by whom they were produced 
was the Holy Ghost. They were xaplaytara or 
grace-gifts; and the apostle expressly says that 
amid diversity of gifts it is one and the same 
Spirit by whom they are bestowed, and amid 
diversity of services it is one and the same Lord 
by whom they are appointed, and amid diversity of 
operations it is one God who energises all in all 
(ver. 4-6). 

3. When the apostle speaks here of xap^wara, 
diaKoviai , and ivepyrjpiaTa, the inquiry is suggested 
how these three expressions are to be taken. 


Are they intended to mark off three distinct classes 
of spiritual gifts? or do they describe the same 
objects under different aspects? or is the first the 
generic class under which the other two are sub¬ 
sumed as species ? Each of these views has found 
advocates. The Greek fathers generally regard 
these as simply different names for the same ob¬ 
ject (comp. Chrysostom in loc .), but most recent 
writers regard them as relating to distinct classes. 
(For different classifications on this principle, see 
Aquinas, Suvima Theol. ii. 2, qu. 1714 Estius 
on i Cor. xii. ; Olshausen on do., etc.) The 
objection to all the arrangements on this prin¬ 
ciple is, that they are all more or less arbi¬ 
trary, so that what is placed by one under one 
head is with equal plausibility placed by another 
under another. The opinion that Charisma is 
the genus of which Diakoniai and Energ&mata are 
species, is open to the objection that to make 
diakoniai a kind of charisma is somewhat forced, 
and besides it does not accord with the parallelised 
structure of the apostle’s statement, which plainly 
makes these three objects collateral with each 
other. The opinion which has most in its favour 
is that we have here only one object presented 
under different aspects. On this principle the three 
classes may be arranged thus :—These endowments 
of the primitive church are—1. Gifts of divine grace , 
as the principle of the new life which with its mani¬ 
fold capabilities is communicated by the indwelling 
Spirit of God ; 2. Ministries , as means by which 
one member serves for the benefit of others ; and 
3. Operations , effects by which the charismata mani¬ 
fest their active power. This seems a highly pro¬ 
bable explanation of the apostle’s words ; nor do 
we see the harshness in it of which Kling, from 
whom we have taken it, complains. 

4. Side by side with this parallel arrangement of 
the gifts, the apostle places in another series of 
parallels the agency by which each of these is pro¬ 
duced and sustained. The two series may be ta¬ 
bulated thus :— 

Charismata (given by) The Spirit. 
Ministries (directed by) The Lord. 

Effects (produced by) The Father. 

In the first two of these parallel propositions there 
is an ellipsis of the verb ; but this the mind natur¬ 
ally supplies from the analogy of the last in which 
the verb is enunciated (see Henderson on Inspira¬ 
tion :, p. iSi). 

5. It has appeared to some that there is a cor¬ 
respondence between the gifts enumerated in verses 
8-10, and the church offices enumerated in ver. 28 
(Horsley, Serm. xiv. appendix). The number of 
both is the same; there are nine gifts and nine 
offices. But beyond this the correspondence only 
very partially exists, and in order to give it even a 
semblance of existing throughout, not only must 
very fanciful analogies be traced but some palpable 
errors in interpretation committed (Henderson, p. 

183). 

6. The suggestion of Beza that the enumeration 
of gifts in ver. 8-10 is divided into co-ordinate 
groups, distinguished by the pronouns 10 p.lv, ver. 

8 ; eripip dl, ver. 9 ; er^pcp SC, ver. 10, has been very 
generally followed by interpreters. Thus Meyer 
arranges them in the following scheme : 

I. Charisms which relate to intellectual power. 

I. \ 6 yos oocpLas ; 2. A6yos yviboeoos. 

II. Charisms which are conditioned by heroic 
faith (Glaubensheroismus). 1. The nr lot is itself; 
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2 . The operation of this in act — a. Id/mra ; b. 5vvd- 
; 3. The operation of this in word, 7 TpocprjTda ; 
4. The critical operation of this, SiaKpicns irvev- 
p. drojv. 

III. Charisms relating to the yXuo-oai. 1. Speak¬ 
ing with tongues ; 2. Interpreting of tongues. 

Henderson adopts substantially the same arrange¬ 
ment {Inspiration, p. 185, ff.), like Meyer, laying 
stress on the use of the pronoun irip(p in place of 
dXXcp by the apostle in his enumeration [‘ trtpip is 
selected because a distinct class follows; only thus 
can we account for the apostle’s not proceeding 
with dXXy' —Meyer; comp. Tittmann, Synonyms , 
ii. 28, E. T.] To all such attempts at classifica¬ 
tion De Wette objects—1. That $ /xlv, irtpcp 51 , 
ertpip 51 , do not stand in relation to each other, 
but erlpu) 51 is always opposed to the nearest pre¬ 
ceding dXXip 51 , so that neither can the one denote 
the genus nor the other the species ; 2. If anything 
could mark a division, it would be the repeated 
Kara rd avrb Trvevpa, tv r(p abrtp irv., with the con¬ 
cluding irdvra 5 t tclvtcl of ver. 11, but even thus 
we should gain nothing; for in ver. 10 hetero¬ 
geneous objects are united; 3. There is no reason 
to expect a classification, for the enumeration is 
not complete, see ver. 28; 5. The classification 
proposed [by Meyer] is in itself unsatisfactory; 
plainly the speaking with tongues is more closely 
akin to prophesying than to gifts of healing; and 
as Kling observes, the SiaicplaeLs irvevp.dTwv and 
the eppLTjvela 7 Xoxtoujv relate to the understanding 
and not to heroic faith. In these reasons there is 
much force ; and though the apostle’s arrangement 
has the aspect of a classified scheme, we feel con¬ 
strained to conclude with Kling that we must leave 
it undecided whether and how they can be classi¬ 
fied. Neander, followed by Billroth and Ols- 
liausen substantially, without insisting on the 
apostle’s words, contents himself with the obvious 
division of these charisms into two great classes— 
the one of which embraces such gifts as manifest 
themselves by word, and the other such as mani¬ 
fest themselves by deed; and each of these pre¬ 
sents two subordinate classes, determined by the 
relation of the man’s own mental culture and 
capacity to the working on him of the Spirit; so that 
in a man of high culture and intellectual power the 
Xoyos yvwoeus would be manifested, while to one 
of less culture the Holy Spirit would come with a 
power which overwhelmed his self-consciousness 
and made him the almost mechanical utterer of 
what did not pass through the medium of his own 
intelligence ( Apostol . Zeitalt . i. 174, ff.; E. T. i. 
I 3 2 )* 

7. Taking in order, as they stand in the text, 
the gifts enumerated, we have — i. The X670S <ro<f>las 
and the \6yos yv&aeus. A670s is used here, as 
frequently elsewhere in the N. T., as = sermo, dis¬ 
course, utterance. To aocpla. and yvwcns various 
meanings have been attached. A common ex¬ 
planation is, that <io(pLa is the practical, and yvGxris 
the theoretical or speculative presentation of truth ; 
but this, though adopted by Neander, Olshausen, 
and others, as well as the antithetical opinion ad¬ 
vanced by Bengel, Storr, Rosenmiiller, etc., that 
cro(pla is the theoretical, and yvucns the practical, 
is sufficiently refuted by the consideration that the 
practical and the theoretical apprehension and ex¬ 
position of the truth, merely as such, cannot be 
properly regarded as coming among the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit; such attainments are not kcltcl 


7 rvevfjLa in the sense in which Paul uses that phrase 
here. Meyer makes aocpla the higher Christian 
wisdom as such; yvuxris the speculative, deeper, 
more penetrating knowledge of it; while Estius 
reverses this, making \670s crocpLas ‘ gratiam de iis, 
quae ad doctrinam religionis ac pietatis spectant, 
disserendi ex causis supremis,’ and X07. yvuoew'i 
‘gratia disserendi de rebus Christianse religionis ex 
iis quae sunt humanae scientiae aut experientiae,’ i.e. 
of bringing principles of human philosophy or facts 
of human experience to bear on the illustration of 
divine truth. Henderson takes <ro(f)ta to be com¬ 
prehensive of ‘the sublime truths of the gospel 
directly revealed to the apostles, of which the X 6 yos 
was the supernatural ability rightly to communicate 
them to others and by 7 v&cls the possession by 
divine communication of ‘ an exact and competent 
knowledge of the truths which God had already 
revealed through the instrumentality of the pro¬ 
phets and apostles, in consequence of which those 
who possessed it became qualified, independently 
on the use of all ordinary means, forthwith to teach 
the church’ (p. 188, ff.) Osiander makes aocpia 
the apprehension of divine truth in its totality, of 
the ends and purposes of God, of the plan and 
work of redemption, of the revelation of salvation 
through Christ in its connection, its divine system 
and organism; and 7 vtoois the penetrating know¬ 
ledge of particulars, given by God, with their in¬ 
ward appropriation and experience (John vi. 69; 
xvii. 3 ; Phil. iii. 8). This last seems to be on the 
whole the least arbitrary and most probable inter¬ 
pretation—it being of course kept in view that 
the apprehension and experience of divine truth, 
whether as a whole or in its parts, as well as the 
power of giving this forth in discourse, is not such 
as mere human intelligence and study could attain, 
but such as was Kara 7 rvevpa. 

ii. Ilians .—All are agreed that this cannot be 
understood of that faith which saves—justifying 
faith; and most regard it as a fides miraculosa , 
such as our Lord speaks of (Matt. xvii. 20 ; xxi. 
21), and to which St. Paul refers (i Cor. xiii. 2); 
a firm persuasion that on fitting occasions the 
divine power would be put forth to work miracles. 
Meyer thinks this too narrow, because under 7 xlans 
are ranked not only ldp.cx.Ta and 5 vvapeis, but also 
Trpo(pr]Tda and SiaKplaeis vvevpdnov. He would 
therefore understand by irlans here ‘ a high degree 
of faith in Christ—a faith-heroism whose operation 
in some was in healings, etc.’ As, however, such 
faith in Christ must mean faith in Him as the risen 
Lord, the source of miraculous power, whether 
exercised in healing diseases or in utterances of 
knowledge, this opinion seems to resolve itself into 
a substantial identity with the other. 

iii. x a P- lafi&T<av .—This all are agreed in under¬ 
standing as the power of healing disease directly 
without the aid of therapeutic applications. The 
plural is used to indicate the variety of diseases, 
and the various gifts of healing them possessed in 
the church. 

iv. ivepyr/p. 5 vvdpecov .—This is generally referred 
to the working of miracles of a higher kind than 
the healing of disease—miracles which consist not 
in the performing without means what means may 
effect, but in the performance of what no means 
can effect, such as the raising of the dead, the ex¬ 
orcism of demons, the infliction, by a word, of 
death as a punishment, etc. 

v. Trpo$ 7 )Tda. —This refers not to ordinary reli- 
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gious discourses for the edification of the church, 
but to such a forth-speaking of the mind of God in 
relation to truth, duty, or coming events, as the 
inward action of the Holy Spirit on the mind may 
produce ; Chrysost. 6 Tvpo(f)rjTev<j3v irdvra airb rod 
TrveufAaTos (pOeyyeTcu. That the gift of predicting 
future events was possessed in the early church, 
we see from such instances as Acts ii. 27, 28 ; xxi. 
11, etc. ; but the irpocp^Teia of the N. T. does not 
generally relate to this ; it usually has reference to 
the utterance of doctrine given by revelation from 
God (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3; xiv. 26-33, etc.) 

vi. diaKpicreLS irvevn&TUJv. —From I Cor. xiv. 29 
(comp. 1 Thes. v. 21 ; 1 John iv. 1) we learn that 
professed prophetic utterances were to be subjected 
to trial, that nothing unchristian or unedifying 
might pass under that name ; and it is to this that 
the gift now before us relates. Even apostles 
would seem to have submitted their doctrine to 
the judgment of these gifted critics (1 Cor. xiv. 37). 

vii. ylurj 7 XyecrtSv. —That this refers to the XaXetv 
yXGxrari or yXCxrocus which existed in the Corin¬ 
thian church, and indicates that of these yXuao-ou 
there were various kinds, is undoubted ; but in what 
this gift consisted is a question involved in great 
difficulty, and to which very different answers have 
been given. We may at once dismiss some of 
these as not deserving serious consideration—viz. 
I. That of Bardili and Eichhorn, who take 7Xw<ro-a 
in the literal sense of longue , and suppose that the 
XaXetv was a sort of inarticulate babble, an ecstatic 
utterance of mere sounds made by the tongue—an 
opinion which is irreconcilable with the idea of 
this being a gift of the Holy Ghost, with the possi¬ 
bility of an hiterpretation of the sounds uttered, 
with what St. Paul says xiv. 18, and with the use 
of the plural in the phrase yk&aacus XaXetv ; 2. 
That of Bleek, who takes yXuxrcra in the sense of 
gloss — i. e. archaic, poetical, or provincial word or 
idiom—a meaning which belongs to the techni¬ 
calities of the grammarians, and is quite foreign 
to the language of the N. T. ; and 3. That of 
Billroth, who supposes yXuxrtra to mean a com¬ 
posite language formed of the elements of various 
tongues, and in its composition affording a symbol 
of the uniting power and universality of "Chris¬ 
tianity—which is at the best only a pleasing fancy. 
Tiie only two opinions worth considering are the 
old view that these yXtoaaaL were actual foreign 
tongues which the gifted persons spoke without 
haying learned them ; and the opinion, subject to 
various modifications, that they were new and 
divinely-inspired utterances of a kind transcending 
the ordinary capacity and intelligence of men. 

Before entering on the consideration of these 
views, it may be well to state articulately the vari¬ 
ous peculiarities of this gift. These may be 
gathered from the statements of the apostle. From 
these we learn that it was a gift of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 11, 28, 30) ; that it belonged only to 
some in the church (xii. 11, 30) ; that it stood in 
some relation to the gift of prophesying—was in¬ 
ferior to it in point of utility, but afforded greater 
scope for display (xiv. 5, 6, 18, 19) ; that it was 
exercised in acts of prayer and praise (xiv. 2, 14, 
17) ; that it was not exercised through the 
medium of the intelligence (poOs), and so was un¬ 
intelligible without an interpretation, which the 
party exercising it might not be capable of supply¬ 
ing, as it was the result of a distinct gift, which 
might or might not accompany the other (xiv. 5, 


6, 13, 16, 23) ; that it might appear to one unac¬ 
customed to it a frenzy (xiv. 23) ; that it had the 
effect of an instrument giving an uncertain sound, 
or was no better than the speaking of a barbarian, 
or the clang of a cymbal, when not interpreted 
(xiv. 7-9 ; xiii. 1) ; and that its use was to serve 
as a sign [or evidence of God’s presence] to those 
who did not believe (xiv. 22). 

Let us now turn to the former of the two 
opinions above noticed : those who hold this to be 
yXGuraa in the sense of language; and they support 
their opinion by an appeal to our Lord’s promise 
to his disciples that, as a sign of his presence with 
them, they should speak with new tongues (Katvats 
yXuaaaLs , Mark xvi. 17), and to the occurrences of 
the day of Pentecost when the apostles spake with 
other tongues (erlpats yX. ; Acts ii. 4, ff.) This 
argument, it must be admitted, is not without 
force. It seems altogether probable that the event 
of the day of Pentecost was a fulfilment of the 
promise of Christ to his disciples, and if we assume 
(as the narrative seems to intimate) that on that 
occasion the apostles did receive the faculty of 
speaking foreign tongues through the agency of 
the Spirit, there is great plausibility in the conclu¬ 
sion that the gift of tongues bestowed on the pri¬ 
mitive church consisted in the possession of this 
faculty. It is frivolous to object to this, as De 
Wetle and Meyer do, that the speaking of a lan¬ 
guage one has never learned is psychologically im¬ 
possible, for, if divine interposition be admitted, it 
is idle to set limits to its operation : ‘ with God all 
things are possible;’ and He who caused ‘the 
dumb ass to speak with man’s voice,’ could surely 
employ the organs of a man to utter a foreign 
tongue of which he was ignorant. In the way of 
the conclusion, however, above stated, that the 
gift of which the apostle treats in writing to the 
Corinthians is the same as that promised by our 
Lord, and received by the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, there are many serious difficulties. For 
one thing, it must strike eveiy one that if the 
apostles possessed the power of speaking foreign 
tongues miraculously, they appear to have made 
very little use of it for the purposes of their 
mission ; for, with the exception of the instance 
of the day of Pentecost, we do not read of their 
ever using this gift for the purpose of addressing 
foreigners. The most serious objections, how¬ 
ever, to the opinion that the Glossolalia of the 
Corinthians was a speaking in foreign tongues, 
are derived from what the apostle says about 
it in writing to them. 1. The use of the phrase 
7 XtSoari XaXetv is not in accordance with this 
view ; this phrase cannot mean ‘ to speak a foreign 
language.’ 2. The Glossolalia was unintelligible 
to every one till interpreted (xiv. 2), which could 
not be said of a foreign tongue actually vernacular 
to certain people. 3. When the apostle (xiv. 9) 
specifies a speaking 81a rijs yXtSacrrjs , he cannot 
be understood as referring to the tongue as the 
instrument of speech, which would give a most 
insipid turn to his words; he must refer to the 
Glossolalia as a gift, and in this case his statement 
becomes exceedingly vapid if we understand that 
gift to have consisted in the power of speaking 
foreign tongues. 4. This gift was used in indivi¬ 
dual prayer to God ; and St. Paul, who possessed 
this gift above others, used it chiefly in secret : 
can we understand this of a speaking to God in 
foreign tongues? 5. The apostle places the 
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Glossolalia in opposition, not to speaking in the 
vernacular tongue, but to speaking intelligibly, 
or ev &TroKaXij\f/ei iv yvdcrei, rj ev 
iv didaxri (xiv. 14, 15, 16, 6). 6. The apostle com¬ 

pares the glossai with foreign tongues, which as¬ 
sumes that they were not the same (xiv. 10, ff.) 
And 7. FIad the apostle had the speaking of 
foreign tongues in view, he would have made the 
exercise of them dependent on the presence of 
those by whom they were understood, not on then- 
bearing on the edification of the church. 

On these grounds we are constrained to believe 
on the assumption that the naival yXCoooai of our 
Lord’s promise, and the iripac yX&oo-cu of the day 
of Pentecost, mean foreign languages ; that the 
speaking with tongues of the Epistle to the 
Corinthians was a gift of a different kind. There 
are, however, some difficulties connected with that 
assumption which it is only fair to state. In pro¬ 
ceeding to this we may remark in limine , that the 
tenns Kaival and eripcu by no means necessarily indi¬ 
cate foreign existing tongues; they merely character¬ 
ise the tongues in question as new and different com¬ 
pared with those with which the parties were already 
familiar. We are not, therefore, obliged to under¬ 
stand our Lord’s promise as referring to the faculty 
of speaking foreign tongues. There seems also an a 
priori improbability that such a faculty would be 
miraculously conferred when it was one for which 
no special need existed, the Greek tongue being 
so widely diffused that the first preachers of Chris¬ 
tianity were not likely to go where it was not 
known. This consideration is heightened by the 
fact already referred to, that, excepting on the day 
of Pentecost, there is no hint that they ever used 
this faculty in preaching to heathens. As to the 
day of Pentecost, it strikes one as noticeable that 
the gift of tongues came upon the disciples when 
they" were alone, and when, therefore, there was 
not only no need to speak with foreign tongues, 
but very strong reasons why, even if they knew 
such tongues, they should refrain from using them. 
It is singular also that such a gift should be called 
into exercise in addressing persons all of whom 
understood a common language, and to all of 
whom at once Peter apparently spoke on the same 
day without an interpreter. Moreover, one can¬ 
not refrain from asking, How was this speaking in 
different foreign tongues conducted? Did the 
gifted persons all speak at once? or did they 
speak one after the other ? If the former, would 
not the confusion of sounds be such as to render 
their speaking a mere babel ? if the latter, would 
not a longer time have been requisite for the whole 
to speak than the conditions of the narrative allow 
us to suppose ? In fine, supposing the disciples to 
have spoken intelligibly to these people in their 
respective languages, why should they have ap¬ 
peared to any of the bystanders as men filled with 
new wine ? Does not this imply an excited utter¬ 
ance and gesticulation altogether foreign to the 
case of men who had simply to tell their fellow- 
men such truths as those which these disciples had 
to publish ? To these difficulties in the way of the 
common understanding of this narrative, we do 
not attach so much importance as to suppose that 
they impugn its authenticity ; now are we induced 
by them to accept the hypothesis of some that the 
disciples spoke in Greek or Aramaic, but were 
miraculously understood by the hearers each in his 
own language. But they do seem to lead to the 


conclusion that, though the speaking of foreign lan¬ 
guages might sometimes attend the gift of tongues, 
this was neither its invariable nor its peculiarly 
distinctive peculiarity. 

This brings us to the consideration of the opinion 
that the tongues were new languages in the sense 
of being ecstatic utterances, inspired and dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, and of a kind above what the 
ordinary faculties of the individual could reach. 

We may pass by the opinion of Rossteuscher 
and Thiersch, that these tongues were angel- 
tongues, and that the gift consisted in the privilege 
of communing with God as the angels do ; for this 
is a mere conjecture without any foundatkm in 
the statements of the apostle ; the allusion in xiii. 

1 to the ‘ tongues of angels’ being merely a rheto¬ 
rical device to heighten the contrast the apostle is 
instituting. Schulz restricts the tongues to ecstatic 
utterances of praise to God ; but this is too narrow 
a view, as is evident from I Cor. xiv. 13-17- Me¬ 
ander thus describes the state of the speaker with 
tongues : ‘ The soul was immersed in devotion 
and adoration. Hence prayer, singing God’s 
praise, testifying of the great doings of God, were 
suited to this state. Such an one prayed in the 
Spirit; the higher spiritual and emotional life pre¬ 
dominated in him, but a development to the under¬ 
standing was wanting. The consequence was that 
since out of his peculiar feelings and views he formed 
a peculiar language for himself, he wanted the 
faculty of so expressing himself as to be understood 
by the mass’ ( Ap . Zeit. i. 179). Olsliausen adopts 
substantially the same view, only he differs from 
Neander in supposing that the speaking of foreign 
languages was included in the speaking with tongues. 
Meyer understands by ‘ the 7Xtocrcrcus XaXelv such 
devotional utterances in petition, praise, and thanks¬ 
giving, as were so ecstatic that the action of the 
person’s own understanding was suspended, whilst 
the tongue, ceasing to be the organ of the individual 
reflection, acted independently of this, as it was 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’ Hence he thinks 
the term yX&crcra came to be applied to this gift, 
the tongue acting as it were independently of the 
understanding, and for itself. Flence also he ac¬ 
counts for the use of the plural yXcdoocus XaXeiv, 
and the 7 ivrj yXcoaouv, as in such a case there 
would doubtless be varieties of utterances, arising 
from differences of degree, direction, and impulse, 
in the ecstasy. With this view in the main the 
majority appear to concur, and it appears to us to 
meet all the requirements of the case; only that 
with Olsliausen we would include the speaking of 
foreign tongues as among the occasional manifesta¬ 
tions of this gift. Its essence, however, lay in its 
being an ecstatic power of speech, the result of the 
man’s being lifted out of himself and made to give 
utterance in broken, fragmentary, excited out¬ 
bursts of thoughts and feelings, especially of rap¬ 
turous devotion, beyond the ordinary range of 
humanity. Possibly there may be an allusion to 
such ecstatic devotions in the orevayp.oh dXaXrjTois 
of Rom. viii. 26. 

viii. eppLrjveia yXwcnrCjv. As the yXeoaoa tran¬ 
scended the poDs, it could be made to convey edi¬ 
fication to the hearers only as it was explained ; 
and for this purpose the Holy Spirit gave some 
persons the faculty of comprehending it, and 
thereby of giving its meaning to others. This gift 
sometimes was bestowed on the same person who 
had the gift of tongues. 
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8. Such were the gifts of the Spirit enjoyed by the 
primitive church. They were different and vari¬ 
ously distributed according to the sovereign will of 
the giver. But amid all this diversity the church 
remained one—the indivisible body of Christ per¬ 
vaded and influenced by the one Spirit of all grace. 
Hence all these gifts were to be subordinated to 
the end of edifying the church ; and more than all 
of them charity was to be sought (i Cor. xii. 11-31). 

9. Literature .—The commentaries on 1 Cor. of 
Meyer, Olshausen, Billroth, Osiander, and Kling; 
De Wette’s Excursus on Acts ii. ; Neander, Apostol. 
Zeitalt. i. ; Henderson, Lectures on Inspiration; 
Bleek in the Studien u. Kritiken for 1829 and 
1830 ; Wieseler in do. for 1838 ; Schulz in do. for 
1839 ; Thiersch, Kirche im Apost. Zeit. ; Rossteu- 
scher, Gabe d. Sprachen im Ap. Zeit. 1850.— 
W. L. A. 

SPOIL. [Booty.] 

SPOUSE. [Marriage.] 

SPRING. [Palestine.] 

ST ACPI YS (S-ra^us), an unknown person, from 
his name apparently a Greek, a disciple at Rome 
and a friend of Paul (Rom. xvi. 9). 

STACKHOUSE, Thomas, a learned and la¬ 
borious divine of the Church of England, born in 
1680. He was at one time English pastor at 
Amsterdam, and after serving some cures near 
London, obtained the living of Beenham-Valence 
in Berkshire, where he died October 11, 1752. Pie 
took part in the disputations which were called forth 
by the wild notions of Woolston on the supposed 
allegorical character of the person and writings 
of Moses, and of the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
and published in 1730, A fair state of the Contro¬ 
versy behueen Mr. IVoolston and his Adve)'sa?'ies. 
This was followed in 1731 by a Defence of the 
Christian Religion, of which there was a second 
edition in 1733. It was translated into French by 
Chais, The Hague 1738. A German translation by 
PI. C. Lemker was also published at Planover and 
Gottingen in 1750. But the chief work of Stack- 
house was his New History of the Bible from the 
beginning of the world to the birth of Jesus Christ, 
which was published in 1732 in 2 vols. folio, and 
of which there have been several editions. That 
of 1752 is much esteemed on account of its en¬ 
gravings. He was the author of several other 
works.—M. H. 

STACTE. [Nataf.] 

STANDARDS. Standards and ensigns are to 
be regarded as efficient instruments for maintaining 
the ranks and files of bodies of troops; and in 
Num. ii. 2 they are particularly noticed, the Israel¬ 
ites being not only enjoined to encamp ‘ each by the 
standard of his tribe and the ensign of his father’s 
house,’ but, as the sense evidently implies, in orders 
or lines. It is clear, when this verse is considered 
in connection with the religious, military, and battle 
pictures on Egyptian monuments, that the Hebrews 
had ensigns of at least three kinds, namely—1. 
The great standards of the tribes, serving as rally- 
ing signals for marching, forming in battle array, 
and for encamping; 2. The divisional standards 
of clans (ninQ^D, mishpachoth) ; and 3. Those 
of houses or families (JYQfcS JYQ, beth aboth) ; which 
after the occupation of the Promised Land may 


gradually have been applied more immediately to 
corps and companies, when the tribes, as such, no 
longer regularly took the field. That there were 
several standards may be inferred from the uniform 
practice of the East to this day ; from their being 
useful in manoeuvres, as already explained, and as 
shown in the Egyptian paintings ; and from being 
absolutely necessary ; for had there been only one 
to each tribe, it would not have been sufficiently 
visible to crowds of people of all ages and both 
sexes, amounting in most cases to more than 100,000, 
exclusive of the incumbrance of their baggage. 
Whole bodies, therefore, each under the guidance 
of the particular clan ensign, knew how to follow 
the tribal standard ; and the families offered the 
same convenience to the smaller divisions. It may 
be doubted whether these three were enough for 
the purpose ; for if they were earned in the ranks 
of the armed bodies, it must have been difficult for 
the households to keep near them ; and if they 
were with the crowd, the ranks must have had 
others to enable them to keep order, as we find 
that even in the Roman legions, thoroughly trained 
as they were, numerous vexilla were still held to be 
necessary. That there were others might be in¬ 
ferred (Is. xiii. 2 ; Jer. Ii. 27) from the circumstance 
of their being planted on the summit of some high 
place to mark the point where troops were to as¬ 
semble ; these last, therefore, were not ensigns of 
particular bodies, but signals for an understood 
purpose, such as both the Greeks and Romans em¬ 
ployed when the general gave notice of his intention 
to engage by hoisting above his tent a red tunic, 
or when Agamemnon recalled his troops in order 
to rally them by the signal of a purple veil. 

But what the form, colours, materials, and sym¬ 
bols of the Hebrew ensigns were, it is more diffi¬ 
cult to determine, chiefly because there has been a 
great quantity of learned trifling among Rabbinical 
writers and more modern heralds, all equally bent 
upon fearless assertions, and with so little true 
knowledge of the customs of antiquity that they 
have uniformly described these ensigns as flags in 
shape like modern banners—a form not yet shown 
to have existed in the west of Asia or Europe an¬ 
terior to the first invasion of the Huns, excepting 
on some naval medals of the empire. In a collec¬ 
tion of drawings, now before us, of 124 Egyptian, 
a considerable number of Persian, Bactrian, Etrus¬ 
can, and Greek ensigns, and a very large series of 
Roman, all are effigies, spolia of animals or plants, 
tablets, globes, vexilla, or dragons. The vexillary 
or labarum form is known to be of Oriental (Bac¬ 
trian) origin, and the dragon similarly originated 
among the equestrian nations of the East. 11 con¬ 
sisted of a head of metal with an open mouth, 
which turned on a spindle at the neck, where a 
long bag of coloured stuff was sewn to it, and kept 
the open mouth to the wind, filling the bag with 
air, and causing it to flout and twist like a serpent’s 
tail. It was the origin of the vane and pendant : 
when the metal head was omitted on account of its 
weight on the top of a spear, and the bag which 
formed the body and tail was cut open, or reduced 
to one breadth, the dragon became the flammula 
or pennon of more recent times. The vexillum 
was a substitute for a tablet ensign, being made of 
cloth, and spread upon a short bar, placed cross¬ 
wise on the summit of a pole. 

As early as the days of the exode of Israel, the 
Egyptians had ensigns of different kinds. We ob* 
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serve on tlie monuments*—I. Thrones or palan¬ 
quins, indicating the great and sacred centre of an 
army. 2. Royal fans attending the sacred centre ; 
they are the ‘Efthoudehs of India always carried 
by princes, or sons of the Pharaoh, on the summit 
of long poles, and therefore intended as signs of 
honour, not for use as umbrellas. 3. A long spar 
borne on the shoulders of a row of men, surmoun¬ 
ted by a globe with an enormous double feather, 
apparently twelve or fourteen feet high, and four or 
five broad, coloured green, white, and red. This 
has been denominated the standard of Sesostris, 
and was most likely the signal ensign of encamp¬ 
ment, which was fixed before the royal tent, and 
when set up must have been visible high above all 



490. 1. Bactrian eagle ; 2. Persian vexillum ; 3. Standard 

of Sesostris; 4. Egyptian ensign set in a frame, signal of 
castrametation and of direction ; 5. Telegraphic ensign, 
varying with each Pharaoh; 6. Subordinate Egyptian 
ensigns; 7. Tribal tablet; 8. Plume ensign used in 

temples. 

the other signa. 4. Standards of lower elevation, 
always with two great feathers issuing from a globe, 
and the foot set in a portable frame ; which we 
take to be the sign of castrametation and of direc¬ 
tion, serving as temporary guiding posts, indica¬ 
tions of wells, lines of front in camp, etc. 5* We 
have found several tablets on poles, similarly set in 
frames, but with particular symbols above the 
tablet, and two, three, or four arms holding objects 
that can be inserted or taken off, and the arms 
themselves apparently movable, the whole having 
the appearance of a complete telegraph. 6 . Be¬ 
sides these there are very many varieties of effigial 

* See woodcut, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


ensigns, with and without shawls beneath them, 
ensigns of particular temples, idols, cities, nomes. 

7. Square tablets on poles borne by the file-leader 
of a tribe. 8. Ostrich-feather ensigns, carried as 
marks of honour by princes, and sometimes seen 
stuck at the back in a broad belt. 

Ostrich feathers occur again as an ensign of the 
Lebanon people, or a nation of Palestine, which is 
represented submitting to Sesostris. These ensigns 
are not necessarily made of plumes of the bird, and 
they occur white, white with a black bar, and 
barred red and white, red, white and black, and 
red, white, and green ; so that there were many 
belonging to different appropriations. Indeed this 
ensign is still in use in Yemen and the southern 
desert, where many sheiks have it borne on bam¬ 
boo poles as the cognisance of their clans. 

These details we have deemed necessary in order 
to show that at the time when Israel departed out 
of Egypt, most if not all of these kinds of ensigns 
were well known, and that therefore it is likely 
they were, under proper modifications, adopted by 
that people when about to become wanderers oyer 
desert regions where order and discipline, directing 
signals, telegraphs, and indications of water would 
be most useful; and as the Egyptians, in common 
with other organised nations, had a iensa deoium, 
or sacred centre for their gods and the royal 
tent, so also had the chosen race a sacred centre, 
the twelve tribes taking their well-known stations 
around it—that centre rendered the more awful 
and sublime by the cloud hovering, or the light 
shining, above it. [Encampment.] 

From the kind of service which each class of 
ensign was to render, we may take for granted 

, that the tribal standard fal, deghel ), at all times 
! required to be distinguishable ‘afar off,’ would be 
elevated on high poles with conspicuously marked 
! distinctions, and that therefore, although the mot¬ 
toes ascribed to the twelve tribes, and the symbo- 
j lical effigies applied to them, may or may not have 
been adopted, something like the lofty fiabelliform 
signa of Egypt most likely constituted their parti¬ 
cular distinction ; and this is the more probable as 
no fans or umbrellas were borne about the ark, 
and, being royal, no chief, not even Moses himself, 
could assume them ; but a priest or Levite may 
have carried that of each tribe in the form of a fan, 
as the distinction of highest dignity, and of service 
rendered to the Lord. They may have had beneath 
them vittse, or shawls, of the particular colour of 
the stone in the breastplate of the high-priest 
(although it must be observed that that ornament 
is of Later date than the standards) ; and they may 
have been embellished with inscriptions, or with 
figures, which, at a time when every Hebrew knew 
that animal-forms and other objects constituted 
parts of written hieroglyphic inscriptions, and even 
stood for sounds, could not be mistaken for idols, 
the great lawgiver himself adopting effigies when 
he shaped his cherubim for the ark and balls for 
the brazen sea. In after ages we find typical figures 
admitted in the ships carved on the monuments of 
the Maccabees, being the symbol of the tribe of 
Zebulon, and not even then prohibited, because 
ships were inanimate objects. As for the ‘abomi¬ 
nation of desolation,’ if by that term the Roman 
eagle was really meant, it was with the Jews more 
an expression of excited political feeling under the 
form of religious zeal, than of pure devotion, and 
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one of the many signs which preceded their national 
doom. 

There is reason to believe that the viishpachoth , 
or ensigns of the clans, and JT1X {aoth), were, at least 
in the earlier ages, symbolical figures; and that 
the shekels ascribed to David, bearing an olive or 
citron branch, to Nehemiah with three lilies, to 
Herod Agrippa with three ears of corn, and to 
Tryphon with a helmet and star, were so many 
types of families, which may all have been borne 
as sculptured figures, or, when the purism of 



Augustus ; 4. Dragon ensign, common to many nations ; 

5. Parthian standard; 6. State umbrella, on a coin of 

Augustus. 

later times demanded it, may have been painted 
upon tablets, like the supposed family or clan 
motto on the ensign of the Maccabees C 2 D£>). 
The practice was equally common among the 
heathen Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks; and 
perhaps the figures of those actually used in Jeru¬ 
salem are represented in the sculptured triumphal 
procession on the arch of Titus, where the golden 
candlestick and other spoils of vanquished Judah 
are portrayed. A circumstance which confirms the 
meaning of the objects represented upon the Jewish 
shekels is, that on the reverse of those of Herod 
Agrippa is seen another sovereign-ensign of Asia— 
namely, the umbrella ( chattah , chutah of India), 
always attending monarchs, and sculptured at 
Chehel Minar , and at Nacshi-Boostan, where it 
marks the presence of the king. It is still the 
royal token through all the East and Islam Africa; 
and it appears that in the Macedonian era it was 
adopted by the Graeco-Egyptian princes ; for An¬ 
tony is reproached with joining the Roman Eagles 
to the state umbrella of Cleopatra :— 

‘ Interque signa (turpe!) militaria 
Sol aspicit conopium.’—Hor. Epod. ix. 

The ensign of the family or clan of the royal 
house then reigning, of the judge of Israel, or of 
the captain of the host, was no doubt carried before 
the chief in power, although it does not appear 
that the Hebrew kings had, like the Pharaohs, four 
of them to mark their dignity; yet from analogy 
they may have had that number, since the practice 
was also known to the Parthian kings subsequently 
to the Byzantine emperors, and even to the Welsh 
princes.—C. H. S. 

STAR IN THE EAST. Matthew (ch. ii. 1, 
seq.) relates that at the time of the birth of our 
Lord there came wise men (magi) from the East 
to Jerusalem, to inquire after the newly-born king 
of the Jews, in order that they might offer him 


presents and worship him. A star, which they 
had seen in the East, guided them to the house 
where the infant Messiah was. Having come into 
his presence, they presented unto him gifts—gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh. 

The solid learning and free conjecture of Chris¬ 
tian divines have combined with the unfriendly 
daring of infidelity to cast a heap of difficulties on 
the particulars involved in this passage of Holy 
Writ. Our space will not allow us to review and 
examine what has been written by friends and 
enemies on the subject. We must content our¬ 
selves with a brief statement of what appears to us 
the right view of the case, referring in justification 
to the authorities whence we have drawn our 
materials. 

These wise men were Chaldaean magi. During 
many centuries the magi had been given to the 
study of astronomy, and for some considerable 
time before the birth of our Lord they had cor¬ 
rupted and disfigured their scientific knowledge by 
astrological speculations and dreams. A convic¬ 
tion had long been spread throughout the East, 
that about the commencement of our era a great 
and victorious prince, of the Messiah, was to be 
born. Plis birth was in consequence of words of 
sacred Scripture (Num. xxiv. 17), connected with 
the appearance of a star. Calculations seem to 
have led the astrological astronomers of Meso¬ 
potamia to fix the time for the advent of this king 
in the latter days of Herod, and the place in the 
land of Judaea. Accordingly, at the appointed 
time, two planets, Jupiter and Saturn, were in 
conjunction under such circumstances as to appear 
one resplendent heavenly body, and to marshal 
the way for the magi from their own homes to 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the inn. 

This view, which owes its origin to the astro¬ 
nomer Kepler, has been investigated and approved 
by some of the soundest minds of Germany. Under 
the influence of a conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Mars,- which took place in the year 1604, 
Kepler was led to think that he had discovered 
means for determining the true year of our Saviour’s 
birth. He made his calculations, and found that 
Jupiter and Saturn were in conjunction in the con¬ 
stellation of the Fishes (a fish is the astrological 
symbol of Judma) in the latter half of the year of 
Rome 747, and were joined by Mars in 748. Here 
then he fixed the first figure in the date of our era, 
and here he found the appearance in the heavens 
which induced the magi to undertake their journey, 
and conducted them successfully on their way. 
Others have taken up this view, freed it from 
astrological impurities, and shown its trustworthi¬ 
ness and applicability in the case under consider¬ 
ation. It appears that Jupiter and Saturn came 
together for the first time on May 20th in the 
twentieth degree of the constellation of the Fishes. 
They then stood before sunrise in the eastern part 
of the heavens, and so were seen by the magi. 
Jupiter then passed by Saturn towards the north. 
About the middle of September they were near 
midnight both in opposition to the sun, Saturn in 
the thirteenth, Jupiter in the fifteenth degree, being 
distant from each other about a degree and a half. 
They then drew nearer: on October 27th there 
was a second conjunction in the sixteenth degree, 
and on November 12th there took place a third 
conjunction in the fifteenth degree of the same con¬ 
stellation. In the two last conjunctions the in- 
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terval between the planets amounted to no more 
than a degree, so that to the unassisted eye the 
rays of the one planet were absorbed in those of 
the other, and the two bodies would appear as 
one. The two planets went past each other three 
times, came very near together, and showed them¬ 
selves all night long for months in conjunction 
with each other, as if they would never separate 
again. Their first union in the east awoke the 
attention of the magi, told them the expected time 
had come, and bade them set off without delay 
towards Judaea (the fish land). When they reached 
Jerusalem the two planets were once more blended 
together. Then, in the evening, they stood in the 
southern part of the sky, pointing with their united 
rays to Bethlehem, where prophecy declared the 
Messiah was to be born. The magi followed the 
finger of heavenly light, and were brought to the 
child Jesus. The conclusion in regard to the time 
of the advent is, that our Lord was born in the 
latter part of the year of Rome 747, or six years 
before the common era. 

We have not presented this view from any lean¬ 
ing in favour of a rationalistic interpretation, believ¬ 
ing that God could, had he so pleased, have created 
a heavenly body for the purpose. But it must 
also be said that the Divine Ruler of the universe 
is frugal (absit invidia verbo ) of his instrumentalities, 
and might well, in the case before us, make use, 
for the gracious purposes of his providence, of cos- 
mical arrangements which he had fixed ere the 
earth and heavens were made. They are, how¬ 
ever, facts which have been set forth. As facts, 
they explain a passage on which many doubts and 
difficulties have lain. The reader will determine 
whether he finds the explanation satisfactory. 
Kepler’s ideas may be found in the essay De Jesu 
Christi sei~i>atoris nostri vero anno natalitio , and 
more fully in De vero anno quo ccternus Dei filius 
humanam naturam assumpsit , Frankfiirt 1614. 
His view was taken up, and presented with ap¬ 
probation to the literary world, by a learned pre¬ 
late of the Lutheran church, Bishop Miinter {Der 
Stern der JVeisen , Kopenh. 1827). It also gained 
approval from the celebrated astronomer Schubert 
of Petersburg (Vermischten Sc hr if ten, Stuttgart 
1823). The learned and accurate Ideler (. Hand- 
buck der Chronologie, Berlin; see vol. ii. p. 399, 
seq .) reviewed the entire subject, and signified his 
agreement. Plase and De Wette, however, have 
stated objections. A recent writer of considerable 
merit, Wieseler (Chronolog. Synop. der 4 Evan- 
gelien, Hamburg 1843), has applied this theory of 
Kepler’s in conjunction with a discovery that he 
has made from some Chinese astronomical tables, 
which show that in the year of Rome 750 a comet 
appeared in the heavens, and was visible for seventy 
days. Wieseler’s opinion is, that the conjunction 
of the planets excited and fixed the attention of 
the magi, but that their guiding-star was the afore¬ 
said comet.—J. R. B. 

STATER (oTaTrip ; stater; A. V. ‘a piece of 
money,’ margin ‘stater’). 

The word stater, from icrrrifu, means a coin of a 
certain weight, and hence a standard, and was a 
term applied by the Greeks to coins of gold, elec- 
trum, and silver. The principal earlier gold staters 
were those of Croesus (K poloeLoi), the Persian darics 
(oTdTTjpes AapecKot, A a peiKoL), and those of Athens. 
The first and second appear always to have been 


didrachms of the Perso - Euboic, and the third 
a didrachm of the Attic talent. The staters of 
Croesus, which were the earliest gold coins that 
came to Greece (Herod, i. 54), have about the 
same weight as the darics— i.e. 128 grains Troy— 
which weight is a little less than that of an Attic 
stater. The electrum staters of the west of Asia 
Minor were commonly called in ancient times 
Cyzicene staters (oTCLTTjpes K v£ikt)poL, Kv^lktjvoL). 
They consist of about one-fourth part of silver and 
three-fourths of pure gold (Plin. N. H. xxxiii. 4, 
23), and weigh about 248 grains troy. According 
to ancient authority (Demosth. in Phorm . p. 914), 
they passed on the Bosphorus, a little after the 
year B.c. 335, for 28 Athenian silver drachms, 
whilst the stater aureus of Athens, weighing 133 
grains troy, was current at 20 (Xenoph. Anab. 
i. 7, 18, speaking of the daric) ; hence 20 :133 :: 
28 : 186 + ). The silver in them was evidently not 
counted, and this stater, which weighed 1864- 
grains, was equal to a low didrachm of the y£gin- 
etan talent. Other staters are mentioned as being in 
circulation in Greece; those of Lampsacus, which in 
all specimens we have seen have exactly the weight 
of a daric ; of Phoctea (Thucyd. iv. 52 ; Demosth. 
in Bceot. p. 1019); of Corinth (Pollux, iv. 174 ; ix. 
80); and those of Philip of Macedon and Alex¬ 
ander the Great, who issued them of the weight of 
Attic didrachms. The stater is thus always a 
didrachm. The name, however, was in later times 
applied to the tetradrachm of Athens (Phot. s. v. 
crTarrjp ; Plesych. s. v. yXauKes AavpuoriKai ), and 
attempts have been made to prove that even in the 
time of Thucydides the tetradrachm bore the name 
of stater (Thucyd. iii. 70, Dr. Arnold’s note). 
The term stater was also applied to the gold tetra- 
drachms (commonly called octodrachms) of the 
Ptolemies. There seems then to be no doubt that 
the name stater was first applied to the didrachm 
and then to the tetradrachm, as a standard coin of 
both metals. 

The word stater is only once mentioned in the 
N. T., in the account of the miracle of the tribute- 
money. On our Lord’s arrival at Capernaum, 
they who received the didrachms ( ol ra didpaxpa 
\ap.p&vovT€s) asked St. Peter if his master paid the 
tribute (didrachms, 6 8i8doKa\os vpuv ov TeXet rd 
dtdpaxpcL ; Matt. xvii. 24-27). Many commen¬ 
tators, both ancient and modern—and among them 
Augustine, Origen, and Jerome—have entirely 
missed the meaning of this miracle, by inteq^reting 
the payment as a civil one, which it certainly was 
not (Alford, in loc.) The didrachm refers to the 
sum paid annually by the Jews of twenty years 
old and upwards to the temple at Jerusalem 
(Exod. xxx. 13). This was half a shekel, called 
by the LXX. t 6 rjpuov rod didpaxyov [DiDRACHM ; 
Shekel]. Now, at the time of Augustus the 
Attic tetradrachm had fallen so as to be equal to 
the Phoenician didrachm, and to four denarii ot 
the weight of that period, and the weights of the 
shekel and its half are the same as those of the 
debased Attic tetradrachm and its half [Shekel], 
the silver currency of Palestine consisting of tetra- 
drachms of the cities of Syria and Phoenicia. In 
order to pay this tax, St. Peter was commanded 
by our Lord to cast a hook into the sea and take 
up the fish that first came up, inside the mouth of 
which was discovered a stater, which was to be 
paid for our Lord and himself. This stater must 
therefore have been a silver tetradrachm, as no 
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other stater was current in Palestine at the time. 
‘It is observable,’ says Mr. Poole (art. ‘Stater,’ 
Dr. Smith’s Diet, of the Bible), ‘ in confirmation of 
the minute accuracy of the evangelist, that at this 
period the silver currency in Palestine consisted of 
Greek imperial tetradrachms or staters, and Roman 
denarii of a quarter their weight, didrachms having 
fallen into disuse. Had two didrachms been found 
by St. Peter, the receivers of tribute would scarcely 
have taken them; and no doubt the ordinary coin 
paid was that miraculously supplied.’ The tetra¬ 
drachms of Syria and Phoenicia during the 1st cen¬ 
tury were always of pure silver, but afterwards the 
coinage became greatly debased, though Antioch 
continued to strike tetradrachms to the 3d century, 
but they gradually depreciated. It was required, 
as Mr. Poole has observed to me (Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage , p. 240), that the tribute should be paid in 
full weight, and therefore the date of the gospel 
must be of a time when staters of pure silver were 
current. In all probability the ‘thirty pieces of 
silver’ for which our Lord was betrayed were also 
staters or tetradrachms of the Greek cities of Syria 
or Phoenicia [Piece of Silver]. —F. W. M. 

STEEL. The word so rendered in the A. V. 
properly means ‘copper’ [Nechosiieth]. It is 
doubtful if the Plebrews were acquainted with the 
process of hardening iron into steel; for though 
the ‘northern iron’ of Jer. xv. 12 has been sup¬ 
posed by some to be ‘steel,’ this is by no means 
certain ; it may have been only a superior sort of 

iron. The word mta paldah (Nahum ii. 3 [A. V. 
4]), translated in the A. V. ‘ torches,’ is also sup¬ 
posed to denote ‘steel,’ and to refer to the flashing 
scythes of the Assyrian chariots (Henderson, in loc.) 
—W. L. A. 

STEPHANAS (2re0ai/as), a disciple at Corinth, 
whose household Paul baptized (1 Cor. i. 16), 
being the first converted to Christianity in Achaia ' 
(1 Cor. xvi. 15). From the last of these texts it 
would appear that Stephanas and his family, in the 
most exemplary manner, ‘ addicted themselves to 
the ministry of the saints;’ which some interpret 
of their having taken upon them the office and 
duty of deacons ; but which seems to admit of a 
larger sense—viz. that all the members of this ex¬ 
cellent family ministered to the wants and promoted 
the comfort of their fellow-Christians, whether 
strangers or countrymen. That Stephanas was 
present with St. Paul when he wrote the first 
epistle to the Corinthians is evident from 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17. As ‘ the household of Stephanas’ is men¬ 
tioned in both texts, it has been supposed that 
Stephanas himself was dead when Paul wrote; 
but in verse 17 it is said, ‘ I am glad of the coming 
of Stephanas.’—J. K. 

STEPHEN (Sre0a^os), one of the seven first 
deacons, and the proto-martyr of the Christian 
church. It appears from his name that he was a 
Hellenist, as it was not common for the Jews of 
Palestine to adopt names for their children, except 
from the Hebrew or Syriac ; though of what 
country he was is unknown. He is represented by 
Epiphanius (xl. p. 50) as one of the seventy disci¬ 
ples chosen by Christ; but this statement is with¬ 
out authority from Scripture, and is, in fact, incon¬ 
sistent with what is there mentioned concerning 
him. Pie is spoken of by others as one of the first 


converts of Peter on the day of Pentecost; but this 
also is merely conjectural. Jerome (on Is. xlvi. 12) 
and others of the Fathers praise him as a man of 
great learning and eloquence. The first authentic 
notice we find of him is in Acts vi. 5. In the dis¬ 
tribution of the common fund that was entrusted 
to the apostles (Acts iv. 35-37) for the support of 
the poorer brethren (see Mosheim, De Rebus Christ, 
ante Const, p. 118, and Dissert, ad Hist. Eccles. 
pertin .), the Ilellenistic Jews complained that a 
partiality was shown to the natives of Palestine, 
and that the poor and sick among their widows 
were neglected. Whether we conceive with Mo¬ 
sheim (De Rebus, etc. p. 118), that the distribution 
was made by individuals set apart for that office, 
though not yet possessing the name of deacons ; 
or with the writer in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana (art. ‘ Ecclesiastical History ; ’ see also Arch¬ 
bishop Whately’s Kingdom of Christ ), we conclude 
that with the office they had also the name, but 
were limited to Hebrews; or whether we follow 
the more common view, as set forth by Bohmer 
(Diss. vii. ; Juris Eccles. Autiq.), does not ma¬ 
terially affect the present subject. The complaint 
of the Hellenists having reached the ears of the 
apostles, immediate directions were given by 
them with a view to remove the cause of it. L T n- 
willing themselves to be called away from their 
proper employment of extending the bounds of 
the Christian community, they told the assembled 
multitude of believers to select seven men of their 
own number, in whose faith and integrity they 
might repose entire confidence, for the superintend¬ 
ence of everything connected with the relief of 
the poor. The proposal of the apostles met with 
the approbation of the brethren, who proceeded 
at once with the choice of the prescribed number 
of individuals, among whom Stephen is first men¬ 
tioned ; hence the title of first deacon, or first of 
the deacons, is given to him by Irenceus (Iren. i. 
12). He is distinguished in Scripture as a man 
‘ full of faith and of the Holy Ghost’ (Acts vi. 5). 
The newly-elected individuals were brought to the 
apostles, who ordained them to their office, and 
they entered upon their duties with extraordinary 
zeal and success. The number of the disciples was 
greatly increased, and many priests were among 
the converts. In this work Stephen greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the miracles he performed 
before the people, and by the arguments he ad¬ 
vanced in support of the Christian cause. From 
his foreign descent and education he was naturally 
led to address himself to the Hellenists, and in his 
disputations with Jews of the Synagogue of the 
Libertines and Cyrenians, etc. [Synagogue and 
Libertine], he brought forward views of the 
Christian scheme that could not be relished by the 
bigots of the ancient faith. As they were unable 
to withstand his powers of reasoning, their malice 
was excited ; they suborned false witnesses against 
him, and dragged him before the Sanhedrim as a 
blasphemer. The charge brought against him 
was, that he had spoken against the law and 
the Temple, against Moses and against God. 
This accusation was calculated to incite all par¬ 
ties in the Sanhedrim against him (comp. Acts 
xxii. 22); and upon receiving it the predetermined 
purpose of the council was not to be mistaken. 
Stephen saw that he was to be the victim of the 
blind and malignant spirit which had been exhibited 
by the Jews in every period of their history. But 
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his serenity was unruffled ; his confidence in the 
goodness of his cause, and in the promised support 
of his Heavenly Master, imparted a divine tran¬ 
quillity to his mind ; and when the judges fixed 
their regards upon him, the light that was within 
beamed forth upon his countenance, and ‘ they saw 
his face as if it had been the face of an angel’ 
(Acts vi. IS). t . . 

Benson ( History of the First Planting of the 
Christian Religion) and others have considered the 
testimony of the witnesses against Stephen as in 
every respect false, and that we are not even to 
suppose that he had stated that Christ would 
change the customs which Moses delivered (Acts 
vi. 14), upon the ground of the improbability of 
more being revealed to Stephen than to the apo¬ 
stles, as to the abolition of the Levitical ceremonies. 
From the strain of the martyr’s speech, however, 
a different conclusion may be drawn. Iiis words 
imply, in various passages, that external rites were 
not essential, and that true religion was not con¬ 
fined to the temple service (Acts vii. 8, 38, 44, 
etc.) And there seems much plausibility in the 
conjecture of Neander {Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church , translated by Ryland, vol. 
i. p. 56, seq.), that Stephen and the other deacons 
from their birth and education were less under the 
influence of Jewish prejudices than the natives of 
Palestine, and may thus have been prepared to 
precede the apostles themselves in apprehending 
the liberty which the gospel was to introduce. 
The statements of Stephen correspond in more 
than one particular with what was afterwards 
taught by St. Paul. 

Plis speech is well deserving of the most diligent 
studv, and the more it is understood the higher 
idea will it convey of the degree in which he pos¬ 
sessed the qualities ascribed to him in the sixth 
chapter. Very different views have been taken of 
it by commentators. Upon the whole we are in¬ 
clined to follow that which is given by Neander in 
the work referred to. Even as a composition it is 
curious and interesting from the connection which 
may be discovered between the various parts, and 
from the unity given to the whole by the honesty 
and earnestness of the speaker. Without any 
formal statement of his object, Stephen obviously 
gives a confession of his faith, sets forth a true 
view of the import of his preaching in opposition 
to the false gloss that had been put upon it, main¬ 
tains the justness of his cause, and shows how well 
founded were his denunciations against the impeni¬ 
tent Jews. 

He first enters upon a historical statement, 
involving a refutation of the charges which had 
been made against him of hostility to the O. T. 
institutions; but at the same time showing that 
acceptance with God does not depend upon out¬ 
ward relations. Under the same form he illus¬ 
trates the providential care exercised by the 
Almighty in regard to the Jewish people, along 
with the opposition exhibited by the Jews towards 
those sent to them by God. And he points the 
application of his whole discourse by charging his 
carnal-minded hearers with resisting, like their 
fathers, the Holy Ghost. The effect upon his 
auditors was terrible. Conscience-smitten,. they 
united in wreaking their vengeance on the faithful 
denouncer of their guilt. They drowned his voice 
with their clamorous outcries, they stopped their 
ears against him, they rushed on him with one 


accord in a tumultuary manner, they carried him 
forth, and without waiting for the authority of 
law, they stoned him to death as a blasphemer. 
[Stoning.] 

The frantic violence of his persecutors did not 
disturb the tranquillity of the martyr, and he died 
praying that his murderers might be forgiven (vii. 
60). In his prayer he showed that a new spirit 
had been introduced into the world, and taught 
the Christians that the example of their Divine 
Master was to be followed even in circumstances 
that they might have conceived to be impossible. 
Nor was this prayer without effect. Saul of Tarsus, 
who consented to his death (viii. 1), and kept the 
clothes of them that stoned him (vii. 58), heard his 
words, mocking, doubtless, like the lest. But the 
prayer was heard, and to it we owe the ministry 
of the apostle Paul (Tillemont, Mhnoires> vol. ii. 

p. 8). 

The only other particular connected with Ste¬ 
phen, mentioned in Scripture, is, that ‘ devout 
men carried him to his burial, and made great 
lamentation over him’ (viii. 2). No information is 
given respecting the time of his death, or the place 
of his burial. In the fifth century (415), however, 
the relics of the martyr were said to have been 
miraculously discovered by a Greek priest of the 
name of Lucian (Luciani Presbyteri Epistola de 
Inventione S. Stephani ), and they were brought to 
Europe by Orosius. Evodius, Bishop of Myala, 
wrote a small treatise concerning the miracles per¬ 
formed by them ; and Severus, a bishop of the 
island of Minorca, wrote a circular letter of the 
conversion of the Jews in that island, and of the 
miracles wrought in that place by the relics which 
Orosius left there. These writings are contained 
in the works of Augustine, who gives the sanction 
of his authority to the incredible follies they record 
(De Civit. Dei y xxii. 8). 

Since the fifth century, Stephen’s day has been 
celebrated on the 26th of December. The date is 
confessed by many Roman Catholic writers to be 
arbitrary, and is wholly without authority.—J. K. 

STEPHENS, more correctly Stephen (Eti¬ 
enne), the family name .of an illustrious succession 
of learned printers, of whom, however, we have to 
notice specially here only Robert. He was the 
son of Henri Etienne (Henricus Stephanus), the 
printer of the Quincuplex Psalterium of Le Fevre 
d’Estaples, Paris 1509, 1513, and who died in 1520. 
Robert was born at Paris in 1503. Having received 
a learned education, he devoted himself to the 
editing and issuing of carefully-printed editions of 
learned works. In 1545 he issued, under the 
simple title of Biblia, an edition of the Vulgate, 
with a new Latin translation of the Bible, printed 
in parallel columns, and in a type of exquisite 
beauty. Explanatory notes are added in the 
margin, and as some of these gave offence to the 
doctors of the Sorbonne as savouring of the Re¬ 
formed doctrines, Stephens thought it prudent, on 
the death of his father, to remove to Geneva. 
Before leaving Paris, however, he had issued his 
edition of the Greek N. T., first in a small form 
(known as the 0 inirificavi edition, from the first 
words of the preface), Paris 1546, 1549, and after¬ 
wards in fol. with various readings from MSS. 
collated by his son Idenry. At Geneva he printed 
an edition of the Greek text with the Vulgate 
rendering, and that of Erasmus, 1 55 This 
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edition presented the text for the first time divided 
into verses. Two editions of the Hebrew Bible 
were also printed by him, one with the Com¬ 
mentary of Kimchi on the minor prophets, in 13 
vols. 4to, Paris 1539-43 ; another in 10 vols. l6mo, 
Paris 1544-46. It is to him we owe the Thesaurus 
Lingua Latina , 4 vols. fol. ; as to his son Henry 
the Thesaurus Ling . Graca is due—two monu¬ 
ments of vast learning and unwearied diligence. 
Robert Stephens died at Geneva, 6th September 
1559 -— w * L. A. 

STOCKS. Three Hebrew words are thus ren¬ 
dered in the A. V.—1. n 33 HD (Jer. xx. 2; xxix. 

26 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 10). This is supposed to have 
been rather a sort of pillory in which the head and 
hands were fastened, than an instrument for fasten¬ 
ing by the feet. But this is quite uncertain. 

2. Ip (Job xiii. 27; xxxiii. 11). As this is ex¬ 
pressly described as a fetter for the feet it probably 
answered to our stocks. 

3. DDy (Prov. vii. 22). This was probably a 

fetter fastened round the ankle. The same word 
is used for an anklet (Is. iii. 18). The £u\ov (A. V. 

* stocks’) to which Paul and Silas were made fast 
(Acts xvi. 24) may have been ‘stocks,’ but was 
probably simply a bar of wood, to \Hiich they 
were chained by the feet.—W. L. A. 

STOICS and EPICUREANS. [Philosophy, 
Greek.] 

STONING. [Punishments.] 

STORAX (hTijpa^) occurs in Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 
15 [as the rendering of <rraxr^. In Gen. xxxvii. 
24 Aquilla renders by crrbpa^, as also xliii. 11, 
where he is followed by the Vulg.] Sweet storax is 
mentioned by various Greek writers, from the time 
of Hippocrates to that of Dioscorides. Several kinds 
of it were known, varying chiefly in the form in 
which it was obtained, or the degree of adulteration 
to which it had been subjected. Most of the kinds 
are still known in commerce. It is obtained by 
incisions made in the bark of the tree called styrax 
officinale by botanists. This tree is a native of 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, and is 
about twenty feet high, with leaves like those of the 
quince, and flowers somewhat resembling those of 
the orange. Storax was, and is still, much es¬ 
teemed, both as an incense and for its medical pro¬ 
perties. It consists chiefly of resin, a volatile oil, 
and some benzoic acid. It has a grateful balsamic 
odour, which no doubt made it valued in ancient 
times.—J. F. R. 

STORK (rnm chasidah ). In Egypt, the 

two species collectively are called Anasek; the 
white, more particularly, Belari; in Arabic Zakid , 
Zadigij), Abuhist , Heklek , Hegleg , and Hadji Lug- 
lug, the three last-mentioned expressing the pecu¬ 
liar clatter which storks make with their bills, and 
Hadji, or pilgrim, denoting their migratory habits. 
This quality several of the Western names likewise 
indicate, while our word stork is an appellation 
which extends to the Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, 
German, Hungarian, Lette, and Wallachian lan¬ 
guages, and is presumed originally to have been 
Star eger — i.e. migrating Heron. Some w’ould 
derive stork from the Greek aropyj], with which 
it agrees in sound, but has no affinity of meaning, ' 
though it corroborates the interpretation of Cha- 1 


sidah in the Hebrew, similarly implying affection, 
piety, mercy, and gratitude. This name results 
from a belief, general through all ancient Asia, 
in the attachment of these birds to each other ; of 
the young towards the old, and of the parents 
towards their young. Without, therefore, admit¬ 
ting the exaggerated reports, or the popular opin¬ 
ions of the East, respecting the stork, enough is 
shown to justify the identification of Chasidah with 
that bird; notwithstanding that some learned com¬ 
mentators have referred the word to heron, and 
to several other birds, though none upon investiga¬ 
tion are found to unite in the same degree the 
qualities which are ascribed to the species in Lev. 
xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18; Job xxxix. 13; Ps. civ. 
17 ; Jer. viii. 7 ; Zech. v. 9. 



Storks are about a foot less in height than the 
crane, measuring only three feet six inches from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the toes, and nearly 
the same to the end of the tail. They have a stout, 
pointed, and rather long bill, which, together with 
their long legs, is of a bright scarlet colour; the 
toes are partially webbed, the nails at the ex¬ 
tremities flat and but little pointed beyond the 
tips of the joints. The orbits are blackish, but 
the whole bird is white, with the exception of a 
few scapulars, the greater wing covers, and all the 
quills, which are deep black; they are doubly 
scalloped out, with those nearest the body almost 
as long as the very foremost in the wing. This is 
a provision of nature, enabling the bird more effec¬ 
tually to sustain its after weight in the air—a faculty 
exceedingly important to its mode of flight, with its 
long neck and longer legs equally stretched out, 
and very necessary to a migrating species believed 
to fly without alighting from the Lower Rhine, or 
even from the vicinity of Strasburg, to Africa, and 
to the Delta of the Nile. Storks build their nests 
in pine, fir, cedar, and other coniferous trees, but 
seem to prefer lofty old buildings, towers, and 
ruins. There are always several located on the 
tops of the isolated pillars at Persepolis ; and they 
often obstruct the Muesim by nestling in their way, 
about the summits of the minarets which these 
servants of the mosques must ascend to call the 
congregation to prayer. Several modern writers 
still assert the filial affection of young storks, 
whom they describe as assisting their aged parents 
when they cannot any longer fly with vigour, and 
as bringing them food when unable to provide for 
themselves; but without entirely rejecting the fact 
of affectionate relations among these birds, it may 
be remarked that there is no evidence to support 
this assertion.—C. PI. S. 
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STRANGER (*U 3CT). This term is applied 

in the O. T. to a person statedly resident in Pales¬ 
tine, but who was not of Hebrew descent. A dis¬ 
tinction is made between such and the 'H3J, or 

foreigner —that is, a heathen usually resident in a 
country out of Palestine. Such belonged to the 
DV«|*| or Gentiles. Distinct from both was the 

mitf, or native-born Israelite. 

For the laws and usages of the IPebrews in re¬ 
lation to strangers, see Moses, Laws of ; and 
Proselyte. —W. L. A. 

STRAW. [Teben.] 

STREETS. [Towns.] 

STRIPES. [Punishments.] 

STUART, Moses, was born at Wilton, Con¬ 
necticut, 26th March 1780. He was educated at 
Yale College, where he took his degree in 1799, 
with the highest honours. He was successively 
tutor in Yak College (1802-1804), pastor of a con¬ 
gregational church at New Haven (1806), and pro¬ 
fessor of sacred literature at Andover (1810), an 
office which he held until 1848, when his increasing 
infirmities constrained him to resign it. He died 
4th January 1852. Plis life was one of incessant 
labour, devoted chiefly to Biblical literature. In 
this he led the way in his own country with most 
happy results. His own contributions to sacred 
learning are very valuable ; but perhaps he did even 
more by the impulse he gave to Biblical study 
and the sound principles of Biblical exegesis which 
he instilled into the minds of his younger brethren, 
especially in America, than by the works which he 
himself published. Plis chief writings are A Gram¬ 
mar of the Hebrew Language , 1831, of which a 5 th 
edition appeared at Oxford in 1838 ; a Hebrew 
Chrestomathy , 1832 ; Course of Hebrew Study , 
1830 ; a Grammar of the N. T. Dialect , 2d edition, 
1841 ; Commentary on the Ep. to the Hebrews (2 
vols. 1827, reprinted London 1828), on the Eip. 
to the Romans (1832, London 1833), on the Apo¬ 
calypse (1845, Edinburgh 1847), on Daniel (1851), 
Ecclesiastes (1851), and Proverbs (1852). He was 
also a large contributor to the Biblical Repository 
and the Bibliotheca Saci'a. A monument has been 
erected to his memory at Andover, on which he is 
styled ‘The Father of Biblical Science in his 
native country.’—W. L. A. 

SUCCOTH (n‘l3D ; ; Soxx^S-d; Alex. 

2 o>xd>; Socoth ), a town in the valley of the Jordan. 
It had its origin, as well as its name, in the tempor¬ 
ary sojourn of Jacob on his way from Padanaram 
to Palestine. ‘ And Jacob journeyed to Succoth, 
and he built him an house, and made booths (Suc¬ 
coth) for his cattle ; therefore the name of the place 
is called Succoth (‘ booths’).’ The writer has fre¬ 
quently seen such ‘booths’ occupied by the Be- 
dawin of the Jordan valley. They are rude huts 
of reeds, sometimes covered with long grass, some¬ 
times with a piece of a tent. They are much used 
by a semi-nomad people. Jacob probably remained 
for some time in this fertile spot, which must have 
reminded him of the banks of the Euphrates (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17). The situation is approximately indi¬ 
cated by the fact that Jacob was on his way from 
Peniel to Shechem. Peniel was apparently on the 
north bank of the Jabboc (xxxii. 22, 23) ; and it 


would seem that after his interview with Esau on 
the south bank, he turned back to avoid farther in¬ 
tercourse with his dangerous brother ; and instead 
of following him to Edom he recrossed the Jabboc 
and descended to the valley of the Jordan, where 
he resolved to rest for a time amid its luxuriant 
pastures (see however Ivalisch, ad loc.; Ritter, 
Pal. undSyr. ii. 447). 

The next notice of Succoth is in Joshua’s descrip¬ 
tion of the territory of Gad. To this tribe the 
middle section east of the Jordan was allotted, in¬ 
cluding the valley of the Jordan up to the Sea of 
Galilee [Gad]. Among the towns in the valley is 
Succoth (Josh. xiii. 27). Nothing more can be in¬ 
ferred from this than that it lay on the east bank 
of the river. 

In the narrative of Gideon’s pursuit of Zeba and 
Zalmunnait is said : ‘ And Gideon came to Jordan, 
passed over . . . and said unto the men of Succoth, 
etc.’ (Judg. viii. 5). The tale there recorded of the 
mingled cowardice and perfidy of the inhabitants, 
and of Gideon’s terrible vengeance, is one of the 
most harrowing in the Bible. At that period 
Succoth must have been a place of importance, 
when it ventured to refuse the request of Gideon. 
Its * princes and elders,’ too, are said to have num¬ 
bered ‘ threescore and seventeen men.’ 

Though the rulers were slain the city continued 
to prosper, and in the days of Solomon it was well 
known. The sacred historian informs us that the 
brazen vessels of the temple were cast ‘ in the cir¬ 
cuit 0333 ) of the Jordan, in the clay ground, be¬ 
tween Succoth and Zarthan ’ (1 Kings vii. 46 ; 2 
Chron. iv. 17). Succoth gave its name to ‘ a valley ’ 
(pDV), probably a lower section of ‘ the circuit,’ or 
great plain of the Jordan (cf. ‘ the vale of Siddim,’ 
which was also called an Emek in ‘ the circuit of 
the Jordan,’ Ps. lx. 6). 

Jerome observes, in his notes on Genesis :— 

‘ There is to this day a city of this name (Succoth) 
beyond Jordan in the region of Scythopolis’ (Opera, 
ii. 989 : ed. Migne) ; but in the Onomaslicon both 
Jerome and Eusebius merely state that it is the 
place where Jacob dwelt on his return from Meso¬ 
potamia, without indicating its site or appearing to 
know of its existence (s. v. ‘ Scense’). 

Burckhardt on his way from Beisan to es-Salt 
forded the Jordan two hours (about six miles) below 
the former, and observes in a note (Travels in 
Syria , p. 345) : ‘Near where we crossed, to the 

south, are the ruins of Sukkot (kiL:)-’ The 

ruins seem to have been on the east bank of the 
river, though he does not expressly say so. This 
may possibly be the Succoth of Jerome ; but it is 
too far north to suit the requirements of the narra¬ 
tive in Genesis. 

Robinson discovered another ruin called Sdkht 


(. - which is radically as well as topogra¬ 


phically different from the Sukkot of Burckhardt), 
situated on the west bank of the Jordan, about 
fifteen miles south of Beisan. Near it is a copious 
fountain, and the plain around it is covered with 
most luxuriant vegetation. The ruin is merely that 
of a common village, a few foundations of unhewn 
stones’ (Bib. Res. iii. 309 ; cf. Van de Velde, 
Travels , ii. 343). Its position on the west bank 
prevents its being identified with the Succoth of 
the Bible, but it is just possible that the name may 
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have been transferred from the ancient town on the 
east side to a more modern village on the west (see 
also Ritter, Pal. und Syr. ii. 446). 

2. Succoth was a station of the Israelites in the 
desert, the first after their departure from Egypt: 
‘And the children of Israel journeyed from Ra- 
meses to Succoth’ (Exod. xii. 37). Probably here, 
too, the name may have been given to the spot 
from the temporary booths which some of the more 
delicate would naturally attempt to construct for 
themselves on that the first night of life under the 
open heaven. Succoth was still within the land 
of Egypt, or at least within a region of habitation 
and cultivation; for it was not until the close of 
their second march that they ‘ encamped in Etham, 
in the edge of the wilderness ’ (xiii. 20; cf. Num. 
xxxiii. 5, 6). 

The exact position of Succoth has not been, and 
probably never can be, satisfactorily determined. 
The line of march which the Israelites followed 
will be discussed in another place [Wandering, 
Wilderness of]. —J. L. P. 

SUKKIIMS (D^SD ; Tpcoyodbrcu ; Alex. Tpary- 

XoSutcu ; Trogloditce), one of the three great na¬ 
tions which composed the army of Shishak king of 
Egypt when he came up against Rehoboam in 
Jerusalem (2 Chron. xii. 3). They are only men¬ 
tioned in the one passage; and the name seems to 
have been unknown to ancient geographers. Both 
the LXX. and Vulgate render the word Troglo¬ 
dytes; but upon what authority is unknown. It 
may be conjectured that, as they are joined with 
the Ethiopians, and as there were Troglodytes in 
Ethiopia (Herod, iv. 183), the ancient translators 
considered Sukkiim a proper name for them (Winer, 
P. IV. s. v. ‘Suchim’). Strabo states that ‘the 
Troglodytes, in the latitude of Meroe, are distant 
1 ten or twelve days’ journey from the Nile’ (Geog. 
xvii. 786). It is more probable, however, that the 
Sukkiim were a nomad people, and were so called 
because of their living in tents [Succoth]. This 
is the opinion of Gesenius ( Thesaurus , p. 953).— 

SUMMER. [Palestine.] 

SUN Wm ; ij\Los). For the sun as a luminary, 

see Light. For the worship of the sun, see Ido¬ 
latry. For the standing still of the sun, see 
Joshua, Book of. 

SUPPI (*HD), translated ‘flags’ in the A. V., 
means some aquatic plant. It is mentioned in 
Exod. ii. 3, 5 ; Is. xix. 6; Jonah ii. 6; but it is 
difficult to say whether it may not have been used 
in a comprehensive sense, as seaweed is with us, 
rather than have been confined to one of the plants 
growing in the sea. The word snph occurs in 
several other passages; these, however, have re¬ 
ference to the Red Sea, which by the Hebrews 
was called Suph Sea. Rosenmiiller states that 
this, ‘ in the Coptic version of the Pentateuch and 
the Psalms, is called by its old Egyptian name, 
the Shari Sea.’ But Shari, or, as the Greeks pro¬ 
nounced it, Sari, is the Egyptian name for tangles 
or seaweeds, of which there is great abundance in 
that sea. In Jonah ii. 5—‘seaweed was wrapped 
around my head’—one of the fuci would seem to 
be indicated. Lady Calcott selects zostera marina, I 
or sea-wrack, which resembles them in habit. It 
has by others been translated juncus, arnndo , 1 


carex, etc. Rosenmiiller says there is no doubt 
that a species of sari is denoted by suph , which, 
according to Pliny, grows on the banks of the Nile. 
‘Fruticosi est generis sari, circa Nilum nascens, 
duorum ferine cubitorum altitudine, pollicari crassi- 
tudine ; coma papyri, similique manditur modo.’ 
This is supposed to be some reed, or grass-like 
plant. It is curious that the names sar and sari 
extend even to India. There is a species of sac- 
char Jim growing in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
which has been named S. Sari by Dr. Roxburgh 
—J. F. R. 

SURENHUSIUS (Surenhuys), Wili-ielm, 
professor of Greek and Hebrew at Amsterdam, 
flourished in the end of the 17th and the beginning 
of the 18th century. He edited a beautifully printed 
edition of the Mishna , sive totius Hebrceorum juris, 
rituum, antiquitatum etlegum oralium Systema, cum 
Maimonidis et Bar tenorce Commentariis integris, 
etc. 6 vols. fob Amsterdam 1690-1703 ; on the 
merits of which see Wolf, Bib. Hebr. ii. 886. He 
published also ITlDD sive B ip\os KaraX- 

Aay T]s, in i/no secundum Veit. Theoll. If ebb.forjnulas 
allegandi ct modos intejprctandi, conciliantur loca 
ex V. m N. T. allegata, 4to, Amsterdam 1713, a 
work of unsurpassed value on the subject to which 
it relates.—W. L. A. 

SURETYSHIP. [Loan.] 

SUS (D^lD, tinros). It appears to be substan¬ 
tiated, that the Horse was derived from High 
Asia, and was not indigenous in Arabia, Syria, or 
Egypt. They are not mentioned among the pre¬ 
sents which Pharaoh bestowed upon Abraham, 
and occur in Scripture for the first time when the 
patriarch Joseph receives them from the Egyptians 
in exchange for bread (Gen. xlvii. 17)—evidently 
as valuable animals, disposed of singly, and not in 
droves or flocks, like cattle and asses. They were 
still sufficiently important to be expressly mentioned 
in the funeral procession which accompanied the 
body of Jacob to his sepulchre in Canaan (Gen. i. 
9); and, for centuries after, it does not appear 
that, under the domestic management of the Egyp¬ 
tians, unless the murrain had greatly reduced them, 
horses had multiplied as they would have done in 
a land more congenial to their habits, since only 
six hundred chariots appear to have pursued Israel 
(Exod. xiv. 7)—even admitting that there were 
other chariots and horsemen not included in that 
number. In the sculptured battle-scenes which 
are believed to represent victories of Sesostris, or 
of Thothmes II. and III., over nations of Central 
Asia, it is evident that the enemy’s armies, as well 
as the foreign allies of Egypt, are abundantly sup¬ 
plied with horses, both for chariots and for riders ; 
and in triumphal processions they are shown as 
presents or tribute—proving that they were por¬ 
tions of the national wealth of conquered states 
sufficiently valuable to be prized in Egypt. At a 
later period, the books of Deuteronomy (xvii. 16, 
for the future kings of Israel are forbidden to 
possess many) and Joshua (xi. 4) furnish similar 
evidence of abundance of horses in the plains of 
Syria; and in Job occurs a description of a perfect 
war-horse couched in the bold figurative language 
of inspiration, such as remains unequalled by any 
other poet, ancient or modern. Though the 
Israelites had chariots and horsemen opposed to 
them in the plain country from their first entrance 
into the land of promise; as in Judges iv. 15, 
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where we find Sisera with his chariots of war de¬ 
feated at the foot of Mount Tabor ; yet not being 
intended to make military conquests beyond the 
mountain -basin and the adjacent territory assigned 
them, they long remained without cavalry or 
chariots themselves (Deut. xvii. 16 ; 2 Sam. viii. 

4) : they obeyed the divine injunction to abstain 
from possessing horses, and, to the time of David, 
hamstrung such as they captured from their ene¬ 
mies. It appears, however, that a small cavalry 
force was raised by him ; and as in all the military 
operations of Western Asia there was a tendency 
to increase the mounted force and neglect the in¬ 
fantry, on the full establishment of royalty, when 
the Hebrew government acquired a more political 
structure, the reign of Solomon displayed a military 
system which embraced a regular body of horse 
and of chariots, evidently become the more neces¬ 
sary since the limits of his sway were extended to 
the shores of the Arabian Gulf, and far into the 
Syrian desert (1 Kings x. 26). Solomon likewise 
acted with commercicd views in the monopolising 
spirit which Eastern sovereigns have been prone to 
exercise in all ages. He bought chariots and 
teams of horses in Egypt, and probably in Armenia, 
‘in all lands,’ and had them brought into his 
dominions in strings, in the same manner as horses 
are still conducted to and from fairs : for this in¬ 
terpretation, as offered by Professor Paxton, ap¬ 
pears to convey the natural and true meaning of 
the text; and not ‘strings of linen yarn,’ which 
here seem to be out of place (2 Chron. i. 16, 17 ; 
ix. 25, 28). 

The Tyrians purchased these objects from Solo¬ 
mon, and, in the time of Ezekiel, imported horses 
themselves from Togarmah or Armenia. On re¬ 
turning from the Babylonish captivity, the com¬ 
mon possession of horses in Palestine was no longer 
opposed ; for Nehemiah numbers seven hundred 
and thirty-six belonging to the liberated Hebrews 
(Neh. vii. 68). 

All the great original varieties or races of horses 
were then known in Western Asia, and the Pie- 
brew prophets themselves have not unfrequently 
distinguished the nations they had in view, by 
means of the predominant colours of their horses 
—and that more correctly than commentators have 
surmised. Taking Bochart’s application of the 
Hebrew names, the bay race, DHX adorn , em¬ 
phatically belonged to Egypt and Arabia Felix; 

the white, lebonim , to the regions above the 

Euxine Sea, Asia Minor, and northern High 
Asia ; the dun, or cream-coloured, serukim , 

to the Medes ; the spotted piebald, or skewbald, 
DH"D, berudim , to the Macedonians, the Parthians, 
and later Tahtars ; and the black, shacho- 

rim , to the Romans; but the chestnuts, p£K, 
amutz , do not belong to any known historical race 
(Zech. i. 8; vi. 2). 

Bay or red horses occur most frequently on 
Egyptian painted monuments, this being the primi¬ 
tive colour of the Arabian stock ; but white horses 
are also common, and, in a few instances, black— 
the last probably only to relieve the paler colour 
of the one beside it in the picture. There is also, 
we understand, an instance of a spotted pair, 
tending to show that the valley of the Nile was 
originally supplied with horses from foreign sources 
and distinct regions, as indeed the tribute pictures 
further attest. The spotted, if not real, but painted 
VOL. in. + 


horses, indicate the antiquity of a practice still in 
vogue ; for staining the hair of riding animals with 
spots of various colours, and dyeing their limbs and 
tails crimson, is a practice of common occurrence 
in the East, and was exemplified in London when 
the late Shah of Persia presented the Prince Re¬ 
gent with several white and grey horses, all of 
which were ridden to Carlton Palace with their 
tails dyed crimson, as we ourselves witnessed. 
[Chamor.] 

On the natural history of the horse there is no 
occasion to enter in this place ; but it may be pro¬ 
per to notice that the riding-bridle was long a mere 
slip-knot, passed round the under jaw into the 
mouth, thus furnishing only one rein; and that a 
rod was commonly added to guide the animal with 
more facility. The bridle, however, and the reins 
of chariot-horses were, at a very early age, ex¬ 
ceedingly perfect; as the monuments of Egypt, 
Etruria, and Greece, amply prove. Saddles were 
not used, the rider sitting on the bare back, or 
using a cloth or mat girded on the animal. 1 he 
Romans, no doubt copying the Persian Cataphrac- 
tce, first used pad saddles, and from the northern 
nations adopted stimuli or spurs. Stirrups were 
unknown. Avicenna first mentions the rikiab, or 
Arabian stirrup, perhaps the most ancient; although 
in the tumuli of Central Asia, Tahtar horse skele¬ 
tons, bridles, and stirrup saddles, have been found 
along with idols; which proves the tombs to be 
more ancient than the introduction of Islam. With 
regard to horse-shoeing, Bishop Lowth and Bracy 
Clark were mistaken in believing that the Roman 
horse or mule shoe was fastened on without nails 
driven through the horny part of the hoof, as at 
present. A contrary conclusion may be inferred 
from several passages in the poets ; and the figure 
of a horse in the Pompeii battle mosaic, shod in 
the same manner as is now the practice, leaves 
little doubt on the question.—C. H. S. 

SUSA. [Shushan.] 

SUSANCHITES ; Sept. Sowrowi- 

Xcuoi), one of the nations settled by the king of 
Assyria in Samaria (Ezra iv. 9). The name has 
reference to Shushan. [Shushan.] 

SUSANNAH. [Daniel, Apocryphal Ad¬ 
denda to.] 

SWALLOW. PAgur; Deror; Sis.] 
SWAN. [Tinshemeth.] 

SWEARING. [Oath.] 

SWEAT, BLOODY. [Bloody Sweat.] 
SWINE pnn chazir). We have already no¬ 
ticed these animals [Chazir], chiefly as they occur 
in a wild state, and here refer to the domesticated 
breeds only, because they appear to have been re¬ 
peatedly introduced and reared by the Hebrew 
people, notwithstanding the strong prohibitions in 
the law of Moses (Is. Ixv. 4). 

Egyptian pictures, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and Christ’s miraculous cure of the demoniac, 
when he permitted swine to be possessed and de¬ 
stroyed by rushing over a precipice into the sea of 
Galilee, furnish ample proofs that during the do¬ 
minion of the Romans they were kept around the 
kingdom of Judah ; and the restrictive laws of 
Hyrcanus on this subject indicate that the Jews 
themselves were not altogether strangers to this 
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unlawful practice. Commentators ascribe this 
abundance of swine to the numerous Pagan sacri¬ 
fices of these animals in the temples : but we do 
not deem this to be a sufficiently correct view of 
the case, since hogs of every denomination were 
less used for that purpose than oxen, goats, and 
sheep. May it not be conjectured that in those 
days of a greatly condensed population the poor 
found in swine’s flesh, and still more in the fat and 
lard, melted for culinary purposes, as it still is in 
every part of pagan Africa, a most desirable ali¬ 
ment, still more acceptable than the salt fish im¬ 
ported from Sidon, to season their usual vegetable 
diet ? ‘ When the melting fire burneth, the fire 

causeth the waters to boil’ (Is. Lxiv. 2) ; and, again, 

4 a broth of abominable things in their vessels’ (lxv. 
4). For, although the Mosaic law justly con¬ 
demned the use of swine’s flesh, at the time of the 
departure of Israel out of Egypt, when the state of 
slavery the people had been in, there is reason to 
believe, had greatly multiplied leprosy, and, more¬ 
over, when it was important to enforce cleanliness 
among the multitude on many accounts ; yet the 
reasoning of the ancients and of commentators, 
Rabbinical and medical, regarding the unliealthi- 
ness of sound pork, in moderate quantities, as a 
condiment, or more generally as an article of food, 
is entirely erroneous. For in some provinces of 
ancient Persia, the practice of curing animal food 
was known so early, that the procession of tribute¬ 
bearing deputies from the several satrapies, sculp¬ 
tured on the great stairs at Persepolis, represents 
at least one nation bringing preserved flesh meat, 
apparently hams ; and already, before the conquest 
of northern Gaul by Csesar, pork and various sau¬ 
sages were exported from Belgium to the Roman 
capital. Neither in the tropics nor in the East, 
during the first centuries of Christianity, or in the 
era of the Crusades, or among the Christians of the 
present day, are any ill effects ascribed to the use 
of swine’s flesh; and the Moslem population, 
which is debarred the use of this kind of food, is, 
perhaps, more liable to disease and to the plague 
than others, because it lacks the stamina of resist¬ 
ance to infection, and that supply of digestive nutri¬ 
ment which keeps the alimentary system in a 
healthy condition. The rich Moslem supply the 
deficiency by vegetable oils and butter or ghee ; 
hence, while the wealthy official class multiplies, 
the poorer classes, for want of a cheap supply of 
similar ingredients, diminish.—C. H. S. 

SWORD. [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE TREE (Svicdfiivos) is mentioned 
only once in the N. T., in Luke xvii. 6 : 4 And the 
Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye might say unto this sycamine- tree,’ etc. 
From a slight similarity in name, this tree has often 
been confounded with the sycamore, both by an¬ 
cient and modern writers. Both trees are, how¬ 
ever, mentioned by the apostle, who must have had 
the technical knowledge necessary for distinguishing 
such things. Though the English version avoids 
translating the word, there can be little doubt of the 
mulberry-tree- being intended ; and it is frequently 
so rendered. Thus, Dioscorides says, Mopia 7) 
'ZvKap.ivea, etc., ‘Mulberry or sycamine is well 
known.’. Celsius shows ( Hierobot . i. 290), by quo¬ 
tations from Athenaeus, Galen, etc., that the Greeks 
called it by both names; and Corn. Celsus ( De 
Medicina , iii. 18) says expressly : ‘ Grseci morum 


ffVKafuvov appellant.’ But still even ancient authors 
confound it with the sycamore, and therefore mo¬ 
dern writers may be excused when so doing. Dr. 
Sibthorpe, who travelled as a botanist in Greece, 
for the express purpose of identifying the plants 
known to the Greeks, says that in Greece the 
white mulberry-tree is called fiovpta ; the black 
mulberry-tree, auKafievia. The mulberry, more¬ 
over, is a tree which we might expect to find men¬ 



tioned in Scripture, since it is so common in Pales¬ 
tine. It is constantly alluded to by old travellers, 
and indeed is much cultivated in the present day, 
in consequence of its affording food for the silk¬ 
worm ; and it must have been common also in 
early times, or the silkworms would not have ob¬ 
tained suitable food when first introduced. As the 
mulberry-tree is common, as it is lofty and affords 
shade, it is well calculated for the illustration of the 
above passage of Luke.—J. F. R. 

SYCAMORE is a species of fig, A" Ficus Syco - 
morns of botanists, and the same as Shikmol.— 
J. F. R. 

SYCHAR (hixap: and 2 vxdp; Sichar, and 
Sychar). This name is but once mentioned, and 
it has created considerable controversy. Our Lord 
left Judcea for Galilee, ‘and,’ the evangelist says, 
‘ he must needs go through Samaria. lie cometh, 
therefore, to a city of Samaria which is called 
Sychar’ (John iv. 5). The form of expression is 
somewhat peculiar. It would seem to convey the 
idea that the city was an obscure one, or else that, 
whilst Sychar was its popular name, it had another. 
The common opinion is that Sychar is only another 
name for the better known Sychem or Shechem. 
It is necessary to examine the evidence on which 
this theory is supposed to rest. 

The position of Sychar is very clearly indicated 
in the gospel of John : ‘ It was near the parcel of 
ground which Jacob gave to his son Joseph. And 
Jacob’s well was there.’ The well was in the 
‘parcel of ground,’ and it exists to this day in 
the entrance of the valley of Nabulus, at the foot 
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of Mount Gerizim. But the well is a mile and 
a half from the site of Shechem, now Nabulus; 
and the question arises—If Sychar and Shechem 
were identical, could it be described as near (tt\t)- 
crtov) the well, while at such a distance ? The 
word irXrjaiov is indefinite. It is difficult to say 
what distance would be called ‘ near.’ It would 
appear, however, that the city must have been 
a good way off, for the disciples had gone there 
to buy bread, and they were absent some time. 
It has been said that, as the woman came from 
the city to draw water at this well, Sychar could 
not have occupied the site of Nabulus, because 
in that town there are numerous fountains. To 
one conversant with Eastern life and habits, such 
an argument has no weight. The mere fact of 
the well having been Jacob’s would have given 
it virtue in the estimation of the old Samaritans. 
And even independent of its associations, some little 
superiority in the quality of the water would have 
attracted people to it from a still greater distance 
{Handbook, p. 342). No farther information is 
given by the sacred writer, and the question is thus 
left undecided. 

The testimony of ancient geographers does not 
tend to remove the difficulty. Eusebius writes : 
‘ Sychar, before Neapolis (7 rpb ttjs N^as II6\ea>s), 
near the field which Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 

. . . . And to this day it is pointed out.’ Jerome 
translates his words, and adds, apparently referring 
to the site, ubi nunc ccclesia fabricata est (Onomast . 
s. v. ‘ Sichar’). Of Sichem Eusebius says that it was 
shown as a desert place in the suburbs of Neapolis, 
where was also Joseph’s tomb ; and Jerome simply 
translates the words (s.v. * Sichem’). Again, when 
describing Luza , Eusebius says : ‘It lies beside 
Sichem’ (7rapa.Keifj.ev7) 2 tx^) in the ninth mile 
(Terome has third mile ) from Neapolis’ (s.v. ‘ Luza’; 
cf. Terebinihus). According to the Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim, who travelled in A. D. 333, by Neapolis, 
at the base of the mountain, stood Sichem , beside 
Joseph’s monument, in the field his father gave 
him ; and a thousand paces farther was Sychar, 
whence the Samaritan woman came to draw water 
at Jacob’s well.* Thus these writers distinguish 
between Sychar and Sichem, and they make both 
distinct from Neapolis. 

But Jerome gives an entirely different account 
elsewhere. Speaking of St. Paula’s journey, he 
says : ‘ She passed Sichem, not as many erroneously 
read it Sichar, which is now called Neapolis.’f 
And in his questions on Genesis, he says, that ac¬ 
cording to Greek and Latin custom, the Hebrew 
Sichem is written Sicirna; but the reading Sichar 
is an error; and he adds that it is now called 
Neapolis. J So Adamnan writes of Arculf, who 


* 4 Civitas Neapoli. — Inde ad pedem montis 
ipsius locus est, cui nomen est Sechbjt. Ibi posi- 
tum est monumentum, ubi positus est Joseph in 

villa quam dedit ei Jacob pater ejus.Inde 

passus mille, locus est cui nomen Sechar, unde 
descendit mulier Samaritana ad eundem locum, 
ubi Jacob puteum fodit, ut de eo aqua impleret’ 
(Itin. Hieros. ed Wessel. p. 587). 

+ ‘Transivit Sichem, non ut plerique errantes 
legunt Sichar , quce nunc Neapolis appellatur, et ex 
latere montis Garizim extructam circa puteum Jacob 
intravit ecclesiam,’ etc. (Epist. adEusioch.; Opera, 
i. 888; ed. Migne). 

£ ‘ Sicirna juxta Gnecam et Latinam Consuetu- 


travelled in the 7th century: ‘ He visited the town 
called in Hebrew Sichem, but by the Greeks and 
Latins Sicirna, and now more usually Sychar ’ (Early 
Travels: Bohn, p. 8). In the 12th century Pho- 
cas says : ‘ Sichar was the metropolis of the Sama¬ 
ritans, and was afterwards called Neapolis’ (Re¬ 
land, Pal. 1009). 

The weight of ancient testimony therefore ap¬ 
pears to be in favour of identifying Sichem, Sychar, 
and the Greek Neapolis. 

Various theories have been advanced as to the 
origin and meaning of the name Sychar. It has 
been suggested that the Jews applied it as a by¬ 
name in scorn to the Samaritan capital. If so, it 
may be derived from falsehood, in allusion to 

the false Samaritan worship on Gerizim (cf. John 
iv. 22 ; Plab. ii. 18) ; or from ‘Gt?, drunken, with 

a reference to Is. xxviii. 1, where Samaria is called 
‘ The crown of pride to the drunkards of Ephraim.’ 
The son of Sirach speaks of ‘the foolish people 
that dwell in Sikima’ ( 1 . 28. See in Lightfoot, 
Opera , ii. 586; Robinson, B. R. ii. 290; Lange, 
Life of Christ, ii. 337 ; Idengstenberg on St. John 
iv. 5). 

It has been thought that Sychar may be identi¬ 
fied with the little village of Askar, on the south¬ 
eastern declivity of Mount Ebal (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 350; Thomson, The Land and the 
Book, p. 472). The etymology, however, is against 
it, and also the topography. Our Lord was on his 
way to Galilee. The great road runs past the 
mouth of Wady Nabulus. Jacob’s well is on the 
southern side of the opening; and Askar about 
half a mile distant on the northern side. The 
main road passes quite close to both. Our Lord 
sat down by the well while the disciples turned 
aside into the city to buy bread. PIad Askar been 
the city this would have been unnecessary; for by 
continuing their route for a short distance farther 
they would have been within a few paces of the 
city. There is besides a copious spring at Askar. 
If, on the other hand, Sychar stood on the site 
of Nabulus, then Jacob’s well was the natural place 
for our Lord to remain until the return of his dis¬ 
ciples. Besides, Eusebius and the Bourdeaux Pil¬ 
grim, if they are to be taken as authorities, locate 
Sychar at Jacob’s well.—J. L. P. 

SYCHEM (Zvxtfj), the name for Shechem in 
Acts vii. 16, being that also used in the Septuagint 
version of the O. T. [Shechem]. 

SYENE (njjp ; Sept. Xvrjvr)), a city of Egypt, 

situated in the Theba'is, on the southern extremity 
of the land towards Ethiopia (Ptol. iv. 5 ; Plin. 
Hist Nat. v. 10; xii. 8; Strabo, pp. 7S7, 815). 
Ezekiel, describing the desolation to be brought 
upon Egypt through its whole extent, says : ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, I will make the land of Egypt 
utterly desolate, from the tower of Syene even to 
the border of Cush (Arabia)or, as some read it, 
‘from Migdol to Syene,’ implying, according to 
either version of the passage, the whole length of 
the country from north to south. Syene is repre- 


dinem, Alioquin Hebraice Sichem dicitur, ut 
Joannes quoque Evangelista testatur ; licet vitiose, 
ut Sichar legatur, error inolevit ; et est nunc Nca 
polis urbs Samaritorum (Opera, ii. 10045 ed. 
Migne). 
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sented by the present Assouan, which exhibits few 
remains of the ancient city, except some granite 
columns of a comparatively late date, and the 
sekos of a small temple. This building has been 
supposed by late travellers to have contained the 
famous well of Strabo ( Geog\ xvii. p. 817), into 
which the rays of a vertical sun were reported to 
fall during the summer solstice, a circumstance, 
says the geographer, that proves the place ‘ to lie 
under the tropic, the gnomon at midday casting no 
shadow.’ But although excavations have been 
carried on considerably below the pavement, which 
has been turned up in search of the well it was 
thought to cover , no other results have been ob¬ 
tained than that this sekos was a very improbable 
site for such an observatory, even if it ever existed ; 
and that Strabo was strangely misinformed, since 
the Egyptians themselves could never in his time 
have imagined this city to lie under the tropic ; 
for they were by no means ignorant of astronomy, 
and Syene was, even in the age of Hipparchus 
(b.c. 140, when the obliquity of the ecliptic was 
about 23 0 51' 20"), very far north of that line. The 
belief that Syene was in the tropic was however 
very general in the time of the Romans, and is no¬ 
ticed by Seneca, Lucan, Pliny, and others. But, 
as Sir G. Wilkinson remarks, ‘ a well would 
have been a bad kind of observatory if the sun had 
been really vertical; and if Strabo saw the meri¬ 
dian sun in a well, he might be sure he was not in 
the tropic’ [Mod. Egypt and Thebes , ii. 286). The 
same writer adds : ‘ Unfortunately the observations 
of the ancient Greek writers on the obliquity of the 
ecliptic are not so satisfactory as might be wished, 
nor are we enabled, especially as La Grange’s 
theory of the annual change of obliquity being vari¬ 
able is allowed to be correct, to ascertain the time 
when Assouan might have been within the tropic, 
a calculation or traditional fact in which, perhaps, 
originated the erroneous assertion of Strabo.’ The 
latitude of Assouan is fixed by Wilkinson at 24 0 5' 
30", and the longitude is usually given as 32 0 55'. 
-J. K. 

SYNAGOGUE ('Zvva.ywy'q, IT poaevxv, II pooevK- 

ti/ipm Heb. nD33n rvx r6sn iva 1 JJ 1 D; 

Aramaic H 3 , NnCOD), the Jewish place of 

worship, wherein our Saviour performed some of 
his greatest miracles (Matt. xii. 9 ; Mark i. 23 ; 
Luke xiii. 11) and uttered some of his most sublime 
sayings (Luke iv. 16; John vi. 59). 

1. Name and Us signification. —Though the 
word ovvayuyrj is used in the Sept, to denote any 
kind of gathering, heap, mass, or assemblage, such 
as a gathering of fruits (for the Heb. F|DX, fpDN, 
Exod. xxiii. 16 \ xxxiv. 22), of water (D^pD, HlpD, 

Gen. i. 9; Lev. xi. 36), a heap of stones ( 5 ?J, Job 
viii. 17), a band of singers 6inD, Jer. xxxi. 4, 13), 

a mass or multitude of people or soldiers (i"IEDfc$> ^n, 
Is. xxiv. 22; Ezek. xxxvii. 10), a tribe or family j 
(JY 3 , 1 Kings xii. 21), etc. etc., yet its predomi¬ 
nant usage in this version is to denote an appointed 
meeting of people either for .civil or religious purposes, 
thus being synonymous with £kkXt)(tI a. This is 
evident from the fact that the Sept, uses <avvayioyr) 
130 times for the Hebrew PHy, and 25 times for 

which in 70 instances is rendered in the same 
version by iKKXrjcrla. The synonymous usage in 
the Sept, of these two expressions is also seen in 


Prov. v. 14, where iKKXxjala and <jvvaywyf] stand 

in juxtaposition for the Hebrew ^Hp and my. 
This general signification of the term is also re¬ 
tained in the books of the Apocrypha, and it is not 
till we come to the N. T. that we find cvvaycoyh, 
like t/ocXx/aLa, used metonymically more especially 
for an appointed and recognised Jewish place of 
worship (Matt. iv. 23 ; vi. 2, 5 ; ix. 35, al .), and 
also for a Christian place of worship (James ii. 2 ; 
Rev. ii. 9 ; see also Ignatius, Ep. ad Trail, cap. v., 
ad Polyc. cap. iii.; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
6 ; Trench, Synonyms of the N. T. sec. 1). It was 
only when the total separation between the Jewish 
synagogue and the Christian church was accom¬ 
plished that the former retained the appellation 
avvayuryr), whilst the latter assumed the distin¬ 
guishing name IkkXtjo-Ici. More definite than the 
Greek term synagogue is the ancient Hebrew name 

Beth Tephila (H^SD lYO, rbiros xpocrevxfjs , or 
simply Trpooevxys) — House of Prayer (1 Maccab. 
iii. 46 ; 3 Maccab. vii. 20 ; Acts xvi. 13, for which 

the Syriac rightly has JV 3 ; Josephus, Vita, 

liv.), which is now obsolete, ox Beth Ha-Ke?ieseth 
(riDJDn TO )=House of Assembly, which has super¬ 
seded it. This definite local signification of the 
term synagogue among the Jews has necessitated 
the use of another expression for the members con¬ 
stituting the assembly, which is or 

to express our secondary sense of the word Ik- 
KXrjoia. 

2. Site, structure, internal arrangement, use, 
and sanctity of the Synagogue .—Taking the temple 
as the prototype, and following the traditional ex¬ 
planation of the passages in Prov. i. 21 and Ezra 
ix. 9, which are taken to mean that the voice of 
prayer is to be raised on heights (&OpH and 

that the sanctuary was therefore erected on a sum¬ 
mit (wnta rva DN DDr6), the Jewish canons 
decreed that synagogues are to be built upon 
the most elevated ground in the neighbourhood, 
and that no house is to be allowed to over¬ 
top them ( Tosiphta Megilla, iii. ; Maimonides, 
lad Pla-Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila, xi. 2). So 
essential was this law deemed, and so strictly was 
it observed in Persia, even after the destruction of 
the temple, that Rab (a.p. 165-247 [Rab]) pro¬ 
phesied a speedy ruin of those cities in which 
houses were permitted to tower above the syna¬ 
gogue, whilst R. Ashi declared that the protection 
of Sora was owing to the elevated site of its syna¬ 
gogues [Sabbath, 11 a). The river-side outside the 
city was also deemed a suitable spot for building 
the synagogue, because, being removed from the 
noise of the city, the people could worship God 
without distraction, and at the same time have the 
use of pure water for immersions and other reli¬ 
gious exercises (Acts xvi. 13; Joseph. Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 23; Juvenal, Sat. iii. 12, etc.; see also 
the .Chaldee versions on Gen. xxiv. 62). 

The building itself was generally in the form of 
a theatre; the door was always on the west, so that 
on entering the worshippers might at once face the 
front, which was turned towards Jerusalem, since 
the law is, that ■* all the worshippers in Israel are 
to have their faces turned to that part of the world 
where Jerusalem, the Temple, and the Holy ot 
Holies are ’ [Berachoth, 30 a). This law, which 
is deduced from 1 Kings viii. 29, Dan. vi. 10, 
and the allegorical interpretation of Song of Songs 
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iv. 4, also obtained among the early Christians 
(Origen, Horn. v. in Num. Opp. ii. 284) and 
the Mohammedans {Koran, Sora ii.) Hence all 
the windows were generally in the eastern wall, so 
that the worshippers might look towards the Holy 
City, in accordance with Dan. vi. 10. Like the 
temple, the synagogue was frequently without a 
roof, as may be seen from the following remark of 
Epiphanius: ‘ There were anciently places of prayer 
without the city, both among the Jews and the 
Samaritans .... there was a place of prayer at 
Sichem, now called Neapolis, without the city in 
the fields, in the form of a theatre, open to the air, 
and without covering, built by the Samaritans, 
who in all things imitated the Jews’ {Contr. Hares. 
lib. iii. hares. 80). It was this, coupled with the 


fact that the Jews had no images, which gave rise 
to the satirical remark of Juvenal— 

* Nil praeter nubes, et coeli numen adorant.’ 

Sat. xiv. 98. 

In some places there were temporary summer and 
whiter synagogues; they were pulled down and 
re-erected at the beginning of each season, so that 
the style of building might be according to the 
period of the year {Baba Bathra, 3 b). 

At the wall opposite the entrance, or at the 
Jerusalem end, stood the wooden chest or ark 
(rQTl) containing the scrolls of the law. It stood 

on a raised base with several steps 6 ddd = sub- 
stellium, &OYT Jerusalem Megilla, iii. 1), which the 
priests mounted when they pronounced the bene- 



494. Jewish Synagogue in Amsterdam. 


diction (Num. vi. 24-26) upon the congregation. 

Hence the phrase which was retained 

after the destruction of the temple to describe the 
act of giving the benediction to the people by the 
priests (Rosh Ha-Shana, 31 b; Sabbath , 118 b). 
It is necessary to bear in mind that the ancient 
name for this ark is HUT) (comp. Mishna Berachoth, 
v. 3. 4 ; Taanith, ii. 1. 2 ; Megilla, iv. 4, al.), the 
name afterwards given to it (JV"IN) being reserved 
for the ark of the covenant tables which was 
wanting in the second temple. There was a 

canopy (H^D) spread over the ark, under which 
were kept the vestments used during the service 
{Jerusalem Megilla, iii.) In some places the ark or 
chest had two compartments, the upper one con¬ 
taining the scrolls of the law, and the lower the 
synagogical garments of the officers of the com¬ 
munity. The ark was not fastened to the wall 
but was free, so that it might easily be taken out¬ 


side the door of the synagogue in case a death 
occurred in the place of worship, in order that the 
priests should be able to attend the service, or be 
removed into the streets when fasts and days of 
humiliation were kept {Mishna Taanith, ii. I 
[Fasts]). In later times, however, a recess was 
made in the wall, and the ark was kept there. 

This recess was called the Sanctuary CHp). 

On certain occasions the ark was removed from the 
recess and placed on the rostrum (nD'^ £ 77 / 101 ) 
in the middle of the synagogue (Tosiphla Megilla , 
iii.; Maimonides, lad Ha- Chezaka Hilchoth Lulab, 
vii. 23. [Tabernacles, Feast of.] 

In the front of the ark was the desk of the leader 
of the divine worship ; and as the place of the ark 
was amphitheatral, the desk was sometimes lower 
and sometimes higher than the level of the room. 
Hence the interchangeable phrases ‘ he who de¬ 
scends before the ark (POYI *01E& TTlhl), and ‘ he 
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who ascends before the ark ’ (rQTin Otb 
used to designate the leader of divine worship in the 
synagogue ( Mishna Taa?iitJi, ii. 2 ; Berachoth , v. 4; 
AMi Ha-Shana, iv. 7 ; Megilla , iv. 3, 5, 7, «/.) 

The next important piece of furniture was the 
rostrum or platform = /3%*a, 

N'D“V)D), capable of containing several persons 
(Neh. viii. 4 ; ix. 4; Joseph. Antiq . iv. 8. 12). 
On this platform the lessons from the law and 
the prophets were read, discourses delivered, etc. 
(Mis/wa So/a, viii. 8 ; Babylon Succa , 51b; Me¬ 
gilla, 26 b [Haphtara]). There were no ar¬ 
rangements made at first for laying down the law 
whilst reading, and the one upon whom it devolved 
to read a portion of the pericope had to hold the 
roll in his hand till the second one came up to 
read, and relieved him of it. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, there was a reading-desk = avaXoyeiov) 

on this platform, and the roll of the law was laid 
down during pauses, or when the Methurgeman 
(iCniDD) = Interpreter, was reciting in the verna¬ 
cular of the country the portion read ( Joma, 68 
b ; Megilla, 26 b ; Jerusalem Megilla, iii.) The 
reading-desk was covered with a cloth (tfD'HD), 
which varied in costliness according to the circum¬ 
stances of the congregation {Megilla, 26 b). When 
the edifice was large this platform was generally in 
the centre, as was the case in the synagogue at 
Alexandria {Succa, 51b). 

There were also arm-chairs (pTJHP, rfl&Wflp = 

Kc&bdpcu, = k\lvt 7 ]p€s), or seats of honour 

{TTpwTOKa'beSpiaL), for the elders of the synagogue, 
the doctors of the law, etc. (Matt, xxiii. 2, 6 ; 
Mark xii. 39; Luke xi. 43 ; Succa , 51 b; Mai- 
monides, Hilchoth Tephila, x. 4). They were 
placed in the front of the ark containing the law, 
or at the Jerusalem end, in the uppermost part of 
the synagogue, and these distinguished persons sat 
with their faces to the people, whilst the congrega¬ 
tion stood facing both these honourable ones and 
the ark {Tosiphta Megilla , iii.) In the synagogue 
at Alexandria there were seventy-one golden chairs, 
according to the number of the members of the 
Great Sanhedrim {Succa, 51 b [Sanhedrim]). 
In the synagogue of Bagdad ‘the ascent to the 
holy ark was composed of ten marble steps, on the 
uppermost of which were the stalls set apart for 
the Prince of the Cnptivity and the other princes 
of the house of David’ (Benjamin of Tudela, The 
Itinerary, vol. i. p. 105, ed. Ascher, London 1840). 

There was, moreover, a perpetual light (TJ 
TOr\), which was evidently in imitation of the 
temple light (Exod. xxvii. 20). This sacred light 
was religiously fed by the people, and in case of 
any special mercy vouchsafed to an individual, or 
of threatening danger, a certain quantity of oil was 
vowed for the perpetual lamp. This light was the 
symbol of the human soul (Prov. xx. 27), of the 
divine law {Ibid. vi. 23), and of the manifestation 
of God (Ezek. xliii. 2). It must, however, be re¬ 
marked, that though the perpetual lamp forms an 
essential part of the synagogical furniture to the 
present day, and has obtained among the Indians, 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations of antiquity 
(Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, ii. 156), yet there is no 
mention made of it in the Talmud. 

Besides meetings for worship, the synagogues, or 
more properly the rooms connected with them, 
were also used as courts of justice for the local 
Sanhedrim {Targutn Jonathan on Amos v. 12, 15 ; 


Jerusalem Sanhedrin, i. 1 ; Jerusaletn Baba Mezia, 
ii. 8; Babylon Kethuboth, 5 a; Sabbath, 150 a), 
and in it the beadle of the synagogue administered 
the forty stripes save one to those who were sen¬ 
tenced to be beaten {Mishna Maccoth, iii. 12, with 
Matt. x. 17 ; xxiii. 34). Travellers, too, found an 
asylum in the synagogue, meals were eaten in it 
{Pesachim, 101 ; BereshitJi Rabba, cap. xlv.), and 
children were instructed therein {Kiddushin, 30 a ; 
Baba Bathra, 21 a; Taaniih, 24 b; Berachoth , 
17 a ; Jebamoth, 65 b). This, however, did not de¬ 
tract from its sanctity; for the synagogue once used 
for the divine worship was only allowed to be sold 
on certain conditions {Mishna Megilla, iii. i. 2). 

3. The officers and government of the Synagogue. 
—The synagogues of the respective towns were 
governed by the elders (D* 0 pt, irpeo^vrepoi, Luke 
vii. 3), who constituted the local Sanhedrim, con¬ 
sisting either of the twenty-three senators or the 
three senators assisted by four principal members 
of the congregation [Megilla, 27 ; Joseph. Antiq. 

iv. 8, 14; de Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 5, with Acts vii. 
5 ; xxi. 8), as this depended upon the size and 
population of the place [Sanhedrim]. Hence 
these authorised administrators of the law were 
alternately denominated shepherds (D'D 3")2 = ttol- 
ptves, Jerusalem Pea, viii. Babylon Chagiga, 60 ; 
Sabbath, 17 a; Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11); the 
rulers of the synagogue, and the chiefs (jTDJSn 

= apxurvvdycoy ol, &pyovres, Matt. ix. 18, 23 ; Mark 

v. 22 ; Luke viii. 41 ; Acts xiii. 15), and over- 
seej's {n' ) nOO = irpoecrTcoT€s, Mishna Taamid, v. 1). 

The president of the Sanhedrim was ex officio 
the head or chief of the synagogue, and was there¬ 
fore /car’ l^oxh v , Ike ruler of the synagogue (C’fcO 
nDmn = apxurvi'dycoyos, Mishna Joma, vii. I; Sot a, 
vii. 7), whilst the other members of this body, 
according to their various gifts, discharged the dif¬ 
ferent functions in the synagogue (1 Tim. v. 17), 
as will be seen from the following classification. 

i. The Ruler of the Synagogue (Jl DJ 3 H D’X” = dpX L ~ 
awaycr/os), and his two Associates. —Though the 
supreme official, like the other two members of the 
local court, had to be duly examined by delegates 
from the Great Sanhedrim, who certified that he 
possessed all the necessary qualifications for his 
office (Maimonides, lad Ila-Chezaka, Hilchoth San¬ 
hedrin, ii. 8 ; [Sanhedrim]), yet his election en¬ 
tirely depended upon the suffrages of the members 
of the synagogue. The Talmud distinctly declares 
that ‘ no ruler (D 3 “)D = Troip.7)v) is appointed over 
a congregation unless the congregation is consulted’ 

p dx -rasn by wna p'nyo j'x 

TD¥ 3 , Berachoth, 55 a). But once elected the 
ruler was the third in order of precedence in the 
temple synagogue— i.e. first came the high-priest, 
then the chief of the priests (pD), and then the 
ruler of the synagogue ( Mishna Jo?na, vii. I ; 
Sofa, vii. 7), whilst in the provincial synagogues 
the respective rulers were supreme, and had the 
principal voice in the decision and distribution of 
the other offices. His two judicial colleagues aided 
him in the administration of the law. 

ii. The three Almoners (npHV = 5 lclk 6 voi ; 
Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12 ; iv. 6).—The office 
of almoner was both veiy responsible and difficult, 
as the poor-taxes were of a double nature, and in 
periodically collecting and distributing the alms, 
the almoner had to exercise great discretion from 
whom to demand them and to whom to give them. 
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There were, first, the alms of the dish ('’in DP)), con¬ 
sisting of articles of food which had to be collected 
by the officials daily, and distributed every even¬ 
ing, and to which every one had to contribute who 
resided thirty days in one place ; and there were, 
secondly, the alms of the box (HDIp), consisting of 
money which was collected every Friday, was dis¬ 
tributed weekly, and to which every one had to 
contribute who resided ninety days in one place. 
Two authorised persons had to collect the former, 
and three the latter. They were obliged to keep 
together, and were not allowed to put into their 
pockets any money thus received, but were to throw 
it into the poor-box. The almoners had the power 
of exempting from these poor-rates such people as 
they believed to be unable to pay, and to enforce 
the tax on such as pretended not to be in a position 
to contribute. They had also the power to refuse 
alms to any whom they deemed unworthy of them. 
All the three almoners had to be present at the 
distribution of the alms. The greatest care was 
taken by the rulers of the synagogue and the con¬ 
gregation, that those elected to this office should be 
‘ men of honesty, wisdom, justice, and have the 
confidence of the people’ [Baba Bathra , 8 ; Aboda 
Sara , 18 ; Taanith , 24; Maimonides, lad Ila- 
Chezaka Hilchoth Maihenath Anjim, ix.) Brothers 
were ineligible to this office ; the almoners 
HpIV '&OJ) were not allowed to be near relations, 
and had to be elected by the unanimous voice of 
the people {Jerusalem Pea , viii.) 

Hi. The Legate of the congregation , or the Leader 

of divine worship (YO¥ = ayyeXos iKKXrjoias, 

dirooToXos). —To give unity and harmony to the 
worship, as well as to enable the congregation 
to take part in the responses, it was absolutely 
necessary to have one who should lead the wor¬ 
ship. Hence, as soon as the legal number required 
for public worship had assembled (pD), the ruler 
of the synagogue (DYlD=7r ol^v), or, in his absence, 
the elders (Q'»jpt = 7r/)eo-/3i5repoi), delegated one of 
the congregation to go up before the ark to con¬ 
duct divine service. The function of the apostle 

of the ecclesia p*D¥ IT^) was not permanently 
vested in any single individual ordained for this 
purpose, but was alternately conferred upon any 
lay member who was supposed to possess the 
qualifications necessary for offering up prayer in 
the name of the congregation. This is evident 
from the reiterated declarations both in the Mishna 
and the Talmud. Thus we are told that any one 
who is not under thirteen years of age, and whose 
garments are not in rags, may officiate before the 
ark (. Mishna Megilla , iv. 6), that ‘ if one is before 
the ark >[=ministers for the congregation], and 
makes a mistake [in the prayer], another one is to 
minister in his stead, and he is not to decline it on 
such an occasion’ {Mishna Berachoth , v. 3). ‘ The 
sages have transmitted that he who is asked to 
conduct public worship is to delay a little at first, 
saying that he is unworthy of it, and if he does not 
delay he is like unto a dish wherein is no salt, and 
if he delays more than is necessary he is like unto 
a dish which the salt has spoiled. How is lie to 
do it ? The first time he is asked, he is to decline; 
the second time, he is to stir ; and the third time, 
he is to move his legs and ascend before the ark’ 
(. Berachoth , 34 b). Even on the most solemn oc¬ 
casions, when the whole congregation fasted and 
assembled with the president and vice-president of 


the Sanhedrim for national humiliation and prayer, 
no stated minister is spoken of; but it is said that 
one of the aged men present is to deliver a peniten¬ 
tial address, and another is to offer up the solemn 
prayers {Mishna Taanith , ii. 1-4 [Fasts]). On 
ordinary occasions, however, the rabbins, who 
were the rulers of the synagogue, asked their dis¬ 
ciples to act as officiating ministers before the ark 
(.Berachoth , 34 a). But since the sages declared 

that ‘if the legate of the congregation (Y 0 ¥ JY^ 5 ? 
&yye\os iKKX’qo'ias, dirocroXos) commits a mistake 
whilst officiating, it is a bad omen for the congre¬ 
gation who delegated him, because a man’s deputy 
is like the man himself’ {Mishna Berachoth , v. 5); 
and moreover, since it was felt that he who con¬ 
ducts public worship should both be able to sym¬ 
pathise with the wants of the people and possess 
all the moral qualifications befitting so holy a mis¬ 
sion, it was afterwards ordained that ‘even if an 
elder {^ — TTpeo^vrepos) or sage is present in the 
congregation, he is not to be asked to officiate be¬ 
fore the ark, but that man is to be delegated who is 
apt to officiate, who has children, whose family are 
free from vice, who has a proper beard, whose gar¬ 
ments are decent, who is acceptable to the people, 
who has a good and amiable voice, who understands 
how to read the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha, who is versed in the homiletic, legal and 
traditional exegesis, and who knows all the bene¬ 
dictions of the service’ {Mishna Taanith , ii. 2 ; 
Gemara , ibid. 16 a, b ; Maimonides, lad Ha- 
Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila , viii. 11, 12, with I 
Tim. iii. 1-7 ; Tit. i. 1-9). As the legate of the 
people, the most sacred portions of the liturgy {ex. 
gr. ujy, D’oro nrrn, nwrp, c’np), which could 
only be offered up in the presence of the legal 
number, were assigned to him {Berachoth, 21 b, 
and Rashi, in loco), and he was not only the 
mouthpiece of those who were present in the con¬ 
gregation on the most solemn feasts, as on the 
Great Day of Atonement and New Year, but he 
was the surrogate of those who, by illness or other¬ 
wise, were prevented from attending the place of 
worship {Rosh Ha-Shana, 35 ; Maimonides, lad 
Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila , viii. 10). 

iv. The Interpreter or Methurgeman (pJYH, 
pniDD).— After the Babylonish captivity, when 
the Hebrew language was rapidly disappearing 
from among the common people, it became the 
custom to have an interpreter at the reading desk 
(HDU) by the side of those who were alternately 
called up to read the several sections of the lessons 
from the Law and the Prophets [Haphtara]. This 
Methurgeman had to interpret into Chaldee or into 
any other vernacular of the country a verse at a 
time when the lesson from the law was read, as 
the reader was obliged to pause as soon as he 
finished the reading of a verse in Hebrew, and was 
not allowed to begin the next verse till the Me¬ 
thurgeman had translated it; whilst in the lesson 
from the prophets three verses were read and in¬ 
terpreted at a time {Mishna Megilla, iv. 4). The 
reader and the interpreter had to read in the same 
tone of voice, and the one was not allowed to be 
louder than the other {Berachoth, 45 a). The 
interpreter was not allowed to look at the law 
whilst interpreting, lest it should be thought that 
the paraphrase was written down. Like that of 
conducting public worship, the office of interpreter 
was not permanently vested in any single indivi- 
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dual. Any one of the congregation who was 
capable to interpret was asked to do so. Even a 
minor— i. e. one under thirteen years of age—or one 
whose garments were in such a ragged condition 
that he was disqualified for reading the lesson from 
the law, or a blind man, could be asked to go up 
to the reading-desk and explain the lesson ( Mishna 
Megilla , iv. 5 ; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chczaka 
Hilchoth Tephila , xii. 10-14). 

v. The Chazan, or attendant on the Synagogue 

tTn = L'7T77/>en7s) was the lowest servant, and 
was more like the sexton or the beadle in our 
churches. He had the care of the furniture, to 
open the doors, to clean the synagogue, to light 
the lamps, to get the building ready for service, to 
summon the people to worship, to call out (Tlfty 1 *) 
the, names of such persons as were selected by the 
ruler of the synagogue to come up to the platform 
to read a section from the law and the prophets 
[Haphtara], to hand the law to ordinary readers, 
or to the ruler of the synagogue, when it had to be 
given to the high-priest, in which case the apxi- 
cwayuyos took the law from the Chazan , gave it 
to the chief priest, who handed it to the high-priest 
{Mishna Joma , viii. 1 ; Sola, vii. 7); he had to 
take it back after reading (Luke iv. 17-20), etc. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more clear than the posi¬ 
tion which this menial servant occupied in the 
synagogue in the time of Christ and a few centuries 
after. The Talmud distinctly declares that the 
Chazan is the beadle or the sexton of the congre¬ 
gation, and not the legate or the angel of the 

church pm lj'Ki i>npn bw ew son |tn; 

comp. Tosiphta Jo?tia , 68 b ; and Mishna Bera- 
choth, vii. 1, for the meaning of TOt^). The no¬ 
tion that his office resembled that ‘ of the Christian 
deacon,’ as well as the assertion that, * like the 
legatus and the elders, he was appointed by the im¬ 
position of hands’ (Plumptre, in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, s.v. ‘ Synagogue’), have evidently 
arisen from a confusion of the Chazan in the days 
of Christ with the Chazan five centuries after 
Christ. Besides, not only was this menial servant 
not appointed by the imposition of hands, but the 
legatus himself, as we have seen, had no laying on 
of hands. It was about a.d. 520, when the know¬ 
ledge of the Hebrew language disappeared from 
among the people at large, that alterations had to 
be introduced into the synagogical service, which 
involved a change in the office of the Chazan. As 
the ancient practice of asking any member to step 
before the ark and conduct the divine service could 
not be continued, it was determined that the 
Chazan , who was generally also the schoolmaster 
of the infant school, should be the regular reader 
of the liturgy, which he had to recite with intona¬ 
tion (Maseeheth Sophei'im , x. 7 ; xi. 4; xiv. 9, 
14 ; Graetz, Geschichte der fit den, v. 26). 

vi. The ten Batlanim or A fen of Leisure 

—No place was denominated a town, and hence 
no synagogue could legally be built in it which had 
not ten independent men who could be perma¬ 
nently in the synagogue to constitute the legal 
congregation whenever required {Mishna Megilla, 
i. 3 ; Maimonides, lad Iia-Chezaka Hilchoth Te¬ 
phila, xi. 1). These men of leisure were either 
independent of business because they had private 
means, or were stipendiaries of the congregation, if 
the place had not ten men who could entirely de- j 
vote themselves to this purpose (Rashi on Megilla , I 


5 a). They had to be men of piety and integrity 
{Baba Bathra, 28 a ; Jerusalem Megilla , i. 4). In 
the middle ages these ten Batlanmi consisted of 
those who discharged the public duties of the 
synagogue, and were identical with the rulers of 
the synagogue described above. Thus Benjamin 
of Tudela tells us that the ten presidents of the ten 
colleges at Bagdad were ‘ called the Batlanim, the 
leisure men , because their occupation consisted in 
the discharge of public business. During every 
day of the week they dispensed justice to all the 
Jewish inhabitants of the country, except on Mon¬ 
day, which was set aside for assemblies under the 
presidency of R. Samuel, master of the college de¬ 
nominated ‘ Geon Jacob ,’ who on that day dis¬ 
pensed justice to every applicant, and who was 
assisted therein by the said ten Batlanim, presi¬ 
dents of the colleges’ {The Itinerary, vol. i. p. 
101, ed. Ascher, London 1840). This seems to 
favour the opinion of Herzfeld that the ten Bat - 
lanim are the same as the ten judges or rulers of 
the synagogue mentioned in A both. iii. 10, accord¬ 
ing to the reading of Bartenora ; Horajoth, 3 b, 
etc. (comp. Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 392). 

4. Time of Worship. —As the Bible prescribes 
no special time for worship, but simply records that 
the Psalmist prayed three times a-day (Ps. Iv. 18), 
and that Daniel followed the same example (Dan. 

vii. 11), the men of the Great Synagogue decreed 
that the worship of the synagogue should corre¬ 
spond to that of the temple. To this end they or¬ 
dained that every Israelite is to offer either public or 
private worship to his Creator at stated hours three 
times a-day — i. In the morning (JYHn^) at the 
third hour =9 A.M., being the time when the daily 
morning sacrifice was offered ; ii. In the afternoon 
or evening (HrUD) at the ninth hour and a half= 
3.30 P.M., when the daily evening sacrifice was 
offered; and iii. In the evening p*HyD), or from 
the time that the pieces and the fat of the sacri¬ 
fices, whose blood was sprinkled before sunset, 
began to be burned, till this process of burning was 
finished. As this process of burning, however, 
sometimes lasted nearly all night, the third prayer 
could be offered at any time between dark and 
dawn {Mishna Bei-achoih, iv. 1 ; Gemara ibid. 
26 b ; Pesachim, 58 a; Jerusalem Bei'achoth, 
iv. I ; Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 4. 3). It is this fixed 
time of worship which accounts for the disciples 
assembling together at the third hour of the day 
{i.e. 9 A.M.) for morning prayer (rfHnD) on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 1 -15), and for Peter and 
John’s going up to the temple at the ninth hour 
{i.e. 3 P.M.) for p'-iyD) evening prayer (Acts iii. 
1), as well as for Cornelius’ prayer at the same 
hour (Acts x. 30). The statement in Acts x. 9, 
that Peter went up upon the house-top to pray 
about the sixth hour ( = 12.30 p.m.), has led some 
of our best expositors to believe that the hour men¬ 
tioned in Acts iii. 11 and x. 30 is the time when the 
third prayer was offered. The two passages, how¬ 
ever, and the two different hours refer to one and 
the same prayer, as may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing canon : ‘We have already stated that the time 
for the evening prayer (iinjD) was fixed according 
to that of the daily evening sacrifice, and since 
this daily evening sacrifice was offered at the ninth 
hour and a half [ = 3.30 p.m.], the time of prayer 
was also fixed for the ninth hour and a half (=3.30 
P.M -1 and this was called the Lesser Mincha (TTOD 
fUDp). But as the daily evening sacrifice was 
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offered on the fourteenth of Nisan (PIDD at 
the sixth hour and a half [ = 12.30 P.M.], when this 
day happened to be on a Friday (D 3 ^ fnj 1 ) [Pass- 
over], it was enacted that he who offers his even¬ 
ing prayer after the sixth hour and a half [=12.30 
P.M.] discharges his duty properly. Hence, as 
soon as this hour comes, the time of obligation has 
come, and it is called the Great Mincha (nfUD 

; Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth 
Tephila , iii. 2 ; Berachoth , 26 b). This mistake is 
all the more to be regretted, since the accuracy in 
such minute matters on the part of the sacred 
writers shows how great is the trustworthiness of 
their records, and how closely and strictly the 
apostles conformed to the Jewish practices. The 
prayers three times a-day were not absolutely re¬ 
quired to be offered in public worship in the syna¬ 
gogue every day. The times of public worship were 
— i. Monday and Thursday, which were the two 
market days in the week when the villagers brought 
their produce into the neighbouring town, and their 
matters of dispute before the local Sanhedrim, 
which held their courts in the synagogue {Jerusalem 
Megilla , v. 1 ; Baba Kama , 32 a [Sanhedrim]), 
and on which the pious Jews fasted (Mark ii. 18 ; 
Luke v. 33 ; xviii. 12 ; Acts x. 30 [Fasts]) ; ii. 
The weekly Sabbath; and iii. Feast and Fasts. 
But though not obligatory, yet it was deemed spe¬ 
cially acceptable if the prayers were offered even 
privately in the synagogue, since it was inferred 
from Mai. iii. 16 that the Shechinah is present 
where two or three are gathered together. 

5. The Legal Congregation and the Synagogical 
Worship. —Though it was the duty of every Israelite 
to pray privately three times a-day, yet, as we have 
already seen, it was only on stated occasions that 
the people assembled for public worship in the 
legally-constituted congregation, and recited those 
portions of the liturgy which could not be uttered 
in private devotion. Ten men at least who had 
passed the thirteenth year of their age (iTOD “Q) 
were required to constitute a legitimate congregation 
(pD) for the performance of public worship. This 
number, which evidently owes its origin to the 
completeness of the ten digits, is deduced from the 
expression TOtf in Num. xiv. 27, where it is said 
‘ how long shall I bear with this (my) congrega¬ 
tion ?' referring to the spies. As Joshua and Caleb 
are to be deducted from the twelve, hence the 
appellation congregation remains for the ten, and 
this number is therefore regarded as forming the 
legal quorum {Mishna Sanhedrim , i. 6 ; Maimon¬ 
ides, lad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila , xi. 1). 

4 The Shema {))£)&) must not be solemnly recited, 
nor must one go before the ark to conduct public 
worship, nor must the priests raise their hands to 
pronounce the benediction, nor must the lessons 
from the law or the prophets be read ....... 

unless there are ten persons present’ {Mishna 
Megilla , iv. 3). 

The most important features in the institutions 
of the synagogue are the liturgy , the reading of 
the law and the prophets, and the homilies. To 
know the exact words of the prayers which our 
Saviour and his apostles recited when they fre¬ 
quented the synagogue is to us of the utmost 
interest. That the Jews in the time of Christ had 
a liturgical service is certain ; but it is equally 
certain that the present liturgy of the synagogue 
embodies a large admixture of prayers which were 


compiled after the destruction of the second tem¬ 
ple. Though the poetic genius of the Psalmists 
had vanished, and the temple music was hushed, 
yet numerous fervent and devout spirits were still 
unquenched in Israel. These earnest spirits made 
themselves audible in the synagogue in most de¬ 
vout and touching prayers, embodying the new 
anxieties, the novel modes of persecution and 
oppression which the Jews had to endure from the 
children of Christianity, the religion newly born 
and brought up in the lap of Judaism, who deemed 
it their sacred duty to heap unparalleled sufferings 
upon their elder brothers. These prayers, formed 
after the model of the Psalms, not only ask the 
God of Israel to pity the sufferers, to give them 
patience to endure, and in his own time to confound 
their enemies, and free them from all their troubles, 
but embody the teachings of the sages and the 
sentiments propounded by the Hagadists in the 
Sabbatic homilies. Hence, in describing the 
ritual of the synagogue it is most essential to 
separate the later element from the earlier portions. 
As it is beyond the limits of this article to trace the 
rise, progress, and development of all the com¬ 
ponent parts of the liturgy in its present order, we 
shall simply detail those portions which are un¬ 
doubtedly the ancient nucleus, which beyond a 
question were used by our Saviour and his disci¬ 
ples, and around which the new pieces were 
grouped in the course of time. 

i. The Hymnal Group (JTITDT ^TlDD).—Just as 
the temple building was the prototype for the 
synagogue edifice, so the temple service was the 
model for the ritual of the synagogue. Hence just as 
the temple service consisted of the priests reciting 
the Ten Commandments, pronouncing the bene¬ 
diction upon the people (Num. vi. 24-27), the 
offering of the daily morning and evening sacrifice, 
the Levites chanting Ps. cxv. 1-16; I Chron. xvi. 
8-22 (VTin), during the morning sacrifice ; and Ps. 
cxvi., I Chron. xvi. 23-36 (YV&) during the even¬ 
ing sacrifice, so the ritual of the synagogue consisted 
of the same benediction, the chanting of the sacri¬ 
ficial Psalms, as the sacrifices themselves could not 
be offered except in the temple, and sundry addi¬ 
tions made by Ezra and the men of the Great 
Synagogue. It is for this reason that the ritual 
began with the temple Psalms. These were 
followed by the group consisting of Ps. c. 
[xix., xxxiv., xci., cxxxv., cxxxvi., xxxiii., xcii.], 
xciii., cxlv.-cl.—those enclosed in brackets being 
omitted on the Sabbath—1 Chron. xxix. 10-13 > 
Neh. ix. 6-12 ; Exod. xiv. 30-xv. iS, and sundry 
sentences not found in the Bible, denominated the 
order of the Hymnal Sentences (JYffTOT 'pIDiD). 
The use of this hymnal group as part of both the 
temple and the synagogue service is of great anti¬ 
quity, as is attested by the Sedar Olam , xiv., and 
Masecheth SopJierim ; see also Sabbath , 118 b, 
where we are told that ITlH was ordained by 
David, and VW by the Sopherim or scribes. 

ii. The Shema or Keriath Shema $£)£> HN'Hp, 
^Dt^).—This celebrated part of the service was 
preceded by two benedictions, respectively denomi¬ 
nated ‘ the Creator of Light' (TIN 1 YP) and ‘ Great 
Love ’ (nm nnnN), and followed by one called 
‘ Truth ’ (TON, now expanded into TW TON). 
The two introductory benedictions were as follows 
— a. 1 Blessed are thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who createst light and formest dark¬ 
ness, who makest peace and createst all things ! 
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He in mercy causes the light to shine upon the 
earth and the inhabitants thereof, and in goodness 
renews every day the work of creation. Blessed 
art thou, the Creator of light!’ b. ‘With great 
love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God ; thou 
hast shown us great and abundant mercy, O our 
Father and King, for the sake of our forefathers 
who trusted in thee ! Thou who didst teach them 
the love of life, have mercy upon us, and teach us 
also ... to praise and to acknowledge thy unity 
in love. Blesse'd art thou, O Lord, who in love 
hast chosen thy people!’ ( Mishna Taamid , v. i; 
Berachoth, 11 b). Hereupon the Ten Command¬ 
ments were recited, which however ceased at a 
very early period, because the Sadducees declared 
that this was done to show that this was the most 
essential portion of the revealed law {Mishna 
Taamid, v. I, with Berachoth, 14 b). Then came 
the Shema proper, consisting of Deut. vi. 4-9 ; xi. 
13-21 ; Num. xv. 37-41 ; which was concluded 
with benediction c. entitled * True and Established' 
nDX) as follows :—‘ It is true and firmly 
established that thou art the Lord our God and 
the God of our forefathers ; there is no God be¬ 
sides thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the redeemer 
of Israel!’ [Mishna Berachoth , i. 4; Gemara 
ibid. 13 a ; Mishna Taamid, v. 1 ; Gemara ibid. 
32 b). There is evidently an allusion to the read¬ 
ing of the Shema in the reply which our Saviour 
gave to the lawyer who asked him, ‘ Master, what 
must I do to inherit eternal life V when the lawyer 
forthwith recited the first sentence of the Shema 
(Luke x. 26). 

Hi. The third portion which constituted the 
ancient liturgy embraces the Eighteen Benedictions 
(m^y called /car’ the Prayer 

(r6sn)- They are as follows :—1. QVO) Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, the God of our fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, great, omnipotent, 
fearful, and most high God, who'bountifully showest 
mercy, who art the possessor of all things, who 
rememberest the pious deeds of our fathers, and 
sendest the Redeemer to their children’s children, 
for his mercy’s sake is love, 0 our King, Defender, 
Saviour, and Shield ! Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
the shield of Abraham ! 2. (TQJ nJIN) Thou art 

powerful, O Lord, world without end; thou bringest 
the dead to life in great compassion, thou boldest 
up the falling, healest the sick, loosest the chained, 
and showest thy faithfulness to those that sleep in 
the dust. Who is like unto thee, Lord of might, 
and who resembles thee l —a Sovereign killing and 
bringing to life again, and causing salvation to 
flourish—and thou art sure to raise the dead. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who raisest the dead ! 

3. (KT 7 p nntf) Thou art holy, and thy name is 
holy, and the holy ones praise thee every day con¬ 
tinually. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Holy God ! 

4. (pin nnX) Thou mercifully bestowestknowledge 
upon men and teachest the mortal prudence. Merci¬ 
fully bestow upon us, from thyself, knowledge, wis¬ 
dom, and understanding. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who mercifully bestowest knowledge ! 5. (UTE>n) 
Our Father, lead us back to thy law; bring us very 
near, O our King, to thy service, and cause us to 
return in sincere penitence into thy presence ! 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who delightest in re¬ 
pentance ! 6. (n!?D) Our Father forgive us, for 
we have sinned, our King pardon us, for we have 
transgressed, for thou art forgiving and pardoning. 


Blessed art thou, O Lord, merciful and plenteous 
in forgiveness ! 7. (ilfcO) Look at our misery, 

contend our cause, and deliver us speedily, for 
thy name’s sake, for thou art a mighty deliverer. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, the deliverer of Israel! 
8. (l^tTI) Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be 
healed, save us and we shall be saved, for thou art 
our boast; grant us a perfect cure for all our 
wounds, for thou, O Lord our King, art a faithful 
and merciful physician. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who healest the sick of thy people Israel! 9. 

ira) Bless to us, O Lord our God, for 
good this year, and all its kinds of produce ; send 
thy blessing upon the face of the earth, satisfy us 
with thy goodness, and bless this year as the years 
bygone. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest 
the seasons ! 10. (JJpn) Cause the great trumpet 

to proclaim our liberty, raise the standard for the 
gathering of our captives, and bring us together 
from the four corners of the earth. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who gatherest together the dispersed 
of Israel! n. (nd'^H) Reinstate our judges as 
of old, and our councillors as of yore, remove from 
us sorrow and sighing, and do thou alone, O Lord, 
reign over us in mercy and love, and judge us in 
righteousness and justice. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord the King, who lovest righteousness and jus¬ 
tice ! 12. (D'O't^D^)* Let the apostates have 


* The story of this much misunderstood prayer, 
which has been used as a watchword by Chris¬ 
tians in their persecutions and massacres of the 
Jews, and the reason why there are now nineteen 
benedictions in what is called ‘ the Eighteen Bene¬ 
dictions,’ are as follows v —After the Babylonish 
captivity, when the revival of religious life in the 
synagogue, like the periodical revivals of religion 
in the Church, brought in its train a number of 
heretical sects— ex.gr. the Samaritans, the Hellen¬ 
ists, the Sadducees, the Romanisers, etc.—who 
alternately disturbed both the political and religious 
peace of the commonwealth, the orthodox com¬ 
munity, who had suffered so much in the defence 
of their ancestral faith, demanded a public re¬ 
probation of those heresies. To comply with 
this pious wish, the spiritual heads of the people 
compiled this prayer, which is no more than what 
St. Paul did when he declared those accursed 
who promulgated heresies (1 Cor. xvi. 22 ; Gal. 
i. 8, 9), and what we do to the present day when, 
in the Athanasian Creed, we exclude from sal¬ 
vation all who reject the doctrines therein enun¬ 
ciated. As it was more especially directed against 
the Sadducees, who were rampant during the 
period of the second temple, this prayer is called 
the Sadducees' Benediction , or the Invocation against 
the Sadducees (D'pm DD"D ; Berachoth, 28 b, 
29 a). After the destruction of the temple, the 
want of another prayer was felt to entreat God 
speedily to rebuild Jerusalem. To this effect 

benediction 14 a (D^BTvh) was compiled. This, 
however, occasioned a difficulty, since it was ques¬ 
tioned whether it was right to add to the ancient 
stereotyped number of benedictions in the litany. 
R. Simon Hapetuli, who introduced the present 
order (THDri) of the benedictions, was for omitting 
the prayer against the heretics altogether, main¬ 
taining that it was no longer applicable, since the 
heretics, with the destruction of the temple, had 
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no hope, and let those who perpetrate wickedness 
speedily perish ; let them all be suddenly cut off, 
let the proud speedily be uprooted,broken, crushed, 
and humbled speedily in our days. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who breakest down the enemy and 

humblest the proud ! 13. (D'p'HVn On the 

righteous, on the pious, on the elders of thy people, 
the house of Israel, on the remnant of the Scribes, 
on the pious proselytes, and on us, bestow, O 
Lord our God, thy mercy ; give ample reward to 
all who trust in thy name in sincerity, make our 
portion with them for ever, and let us not be 
ashamed, for we trust in thee ! Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, the support and refuge of the righteous ! 

14 a. To Jerusalem thy city in mercy 

return, and dwell in it according to thy promise ; 
make it speedily in our day an everlasting building, 
and soon establish therein the throne of David. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who buildest Jerusalem ! 
14 b. (nDS na) The branch of David, thy ser¬ 
vant, speedily cause to flourish, and exalt his horn 
with thy help, for we look to thy help all day. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who causest to flourish 

the horn of David ! 15. (I^p Hear our 

lost their political power, whilst R. Gamaliel II. 
of Jabne (a.d. 50-116 [Gamaliel II.]), who was 
patriarch at that time, was for retaining it with some 
slight alterations, so as to adapt it to the altered 
circumstances and to the new heretics. Having 
carried his point, Gamaliel asked R. Samuel the 
younger, w ho supported him in his opinion on this 
question, to make the necessary alterations. The 
difficulty of increasing the ancient number of bene¬ 
dictions was obviated by combining the newly- 
compiled prayer for the speedy rebuilding of Jeru¬ 
salem, or benediction 14 a with bene¬ 

diction 14 b (TO* nK ; Jerusale? 7 i Berachoth , iv. 
2). Afterwards, however, when the people and 
R. Samuel himself began to doubt whether they 
had done right in merging the two benedictions 
into one, the prayer for Jerusalem, or benediction 
14 a , and the prayer for the kingdom of David, 
or benediction 14 b, were separated. But as the 
prayer against the heretics was not cancelled, hence 
obtained the present nineteen instead of the original 
eighteen benedictions. To satisfy their scruples about 
this increased number, the Talmudists appeal to Ps. 
xxix., where the name of God occurs nineteen times, 

including ( Berachoth , 28 b ; Duschak, in Illus- 
trirte Monatschrift , i. 176, ff.) This sufficiently 
shows how unfounded is the charge that the twelfth 
benediction, which was recited several centuries 
before the rise of Christianity, was originally com¬ 
piled against Christians, and how much Eisen- 
menger (Entdec kies Judenthum , ii. 107, ff.) and the 
more genial M‘Caul, who repeats him (OldPaths , 
ch. xvii. xix.), have to answer for for perpetuating 
the enmity against the Jews by the false description 
of this prayer. It is to be regretted that the learned 
and liberal Mr. Plumptre allowed himself to be 
misled by M‘Caul’s remarks, and inserted in so 
influential a work as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(s.v. ‘Synagogue’), the remark that the prayers 
contain ‘ curses against Christians under the name 
of Epicureans.’ Both truth and the innocent 
Jewish blood shed by those Christians who believed 
this mischievous statement, alike call out that this 
error should be relinquished. 


voice, O Lord our God, have pity and compassion 
on us, and receive with mercy and acceptance our 
prayers, for thou art a God hearing prayer and 
supplications. Our King, do not send us empty 
away from thy presence, for thou hearest the 
prayers of thy people Israel in mercy ! Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who hearest prayer ! 16. (i"IYl) 

Be favourable, O Lord our God, to thy people 
Israel, and to their prayer ; restore the worship 
to thy sanctuary, receive lovingly the burnt-sacrifice 
of Israel and their prayer, and let the service of 
Israel thy people be always well-pleasing to thee. 
May our eyes see thee return to Zion in love. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest thy She- 
cliinah to Zion! 17. (D v TtD) We thankfully con¬ 
fess before thee that thou art the Lord our God, 
and the God of our fathers, world without end, 
and that thou art the shepherd of our life and the 
rock of our salvation from generation to genera¬ 
tion ; we render thanks unto thee and celebrate 
thy praises. Blessed art thou, O Lord, whose 
name is goodness, and whom it becomes to praise ! 

18. Bestow peace, happiness, bless- 

ing, grace, mercy, and compassion upon us and 
upon the whole of Israel, thy people. Our Father, 
bless us all unitedly with the light of thy counten¬ 
ance, for in the light of thy countenance didst thou 
give to us, O Lord our God, the law of life, lov¬ 
ingkindness, justice, blessing, compassion, life, and 
peace. May it please thee to bless thy people 
Israel at all times, and in eveiy moment, with 
peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest 
thy people Israel with peace ! ’ 

These eighteen benedictions are mentioned in 
the Mishina Rosh Ha-Shana , iv. ; Berachoth , iv. 
3 ; Tosiphta Berachoth , cap. iii. ; Jerusalem Bera- 
choth , ii. ; Mcgilla , 17 a. We are distinctly told 
that they were ordained by the 120 elders of the 
Great Synagogue ( Megilla , 17b; Bei'achoth , 33 
a; Siphre on Deut. xxxiii. 2), and we know that 
the representatives of the people 
recited them in the temple every day ( Sabbath , 24 
b), that the priests pronounced three of them upon 
the people every morning in the Hall of Squares 

(jvun rua'h in the temple-court, and that the 
high-priest prayed the sixteenth (i"l¥n) and the seven¬ 
teenth (D'HID) sections of this litany on the Great 
Day of Atonement ( Joma , 68 b). There can there¬ 
fore be no doubt that our Saviour and his apostles 
joined in these prayers when they resorted to the 
synagogue, and that when the apostles went on 
the top of the house to pray at the stated hour 
(Acts i. 13 ; x. 9), these benedictions formed part 
of their devotions. It must however be remarked 
that the three first and the three last benedictions 
are the oldest, that benedictions 4-15 were com¬ 
piled during the Maccabcean struggles and the 
Roman ascendency in Palestine; and benediction 
14 a was most probably compiled after the destruc¬ 
tion of the second temple. 

But though these three groups (viz. the Hymnal 
Group, the Shema , and the Eighteen Benedictions) 
constituted the liturgy of the Jews when engaged 
in public or private devotion during the period of 
the second temple, yet there were other prayers 
which could only be recited at public worship when 
the legal number (pD) were properly assembled. 
The order of the public worship in the synagogue 
was as follows :— 

(a.) Morning Service. —The congregation having 
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washed their hands outside the synagogue, and being 
properly assembled, delegated one of their number 
to go before the ark and conduct public worship. 
This Legate of the congregation (“VD¥), who like 
the rest of the congregation was arrayed in his 
fringed garment, and with the phylacteries on his 
head and left arm [Fringed Garment ; Phy¬ 
lacteries], began with reciting the Kadish 
the people responding to certain parts, as fol¬ 
lows :— 4 Exalted and hallowed be his great name 
in the world which he created according to his 
will ; let his kingdom come in your lifetime and 
in the lifetime of the whole house of Irsael very 
speedily. [Legate and congregation] Amen. Blessed 
be his great name, world without end. [Legate 
alone] Blessed and praised, celebrated and ex¬ 
alted, extolled and adorned, magnified and wor¬ 
shipped be thy holy name ; blessed be he far above 
all benedictions, hymns, thanks, praises, and con¬ 
solations which have been uttered in the world. 
[Legate and congregation] Amen. [Legate alone] 
May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be 
graciously received before their Father in heaven. 
[Legate and congregation] Amen. [Legate alone] 
May perfect peace descend from heaven, and life 
upon us and all Israel. [Legate and congregation] 
Amen. May he who makes peace in his heaven 
confer peace upon us and all Israel. [Legate and 
congregation] Amen. The similarity between this 
very ancient Kadish and the Lord’s prayer needs 
hardly to be pointed out. After this the legate 
recited in a loud voice the first sentence of the 
Shema , the rest being recited quietly by him and 
the congregation. Then followed the eighteen 
benedictions, for the third of which the Kedusha 
(PIBTip) was substituted in public worship. It is 
as follows :—‘ Hallowed be thy name on earth as it 
is hallowed in heaven above, as it is written by the 
prophet, and one calls to the other and says [congre¬ 
gation], Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Se- 
baoth, the whole earth is filled with his glory ! 
[Legate] Those who are opposite them respond : 
[congregation] Blessed be the glory of the eternal, 
each one in his station. [Legate] And in thy Holy 
Word it is written, thus saying: [congregation] The 
Lord shall reign for ever, thy God, O Zion, from 
generation to generation, Hallelujah! [Legate] From 
generation to generation we will disclose thy great¬ 
ness, and for ever and ever celebrate thy holiness ; 
and thy praise shall not cease in our mouth, world 
without end, for thou, O Lord, art a great and 
holy king. Blessed art thou, holy God and king ! ’ 
On Monday, Thursday, Sabbath, Feasts and Fasts, 
lessons from the law and prophets were read 
[Haphtara], and (with the exception of Monday 
and Thursday) discourses delivered by the Rab¬ 
bins. The service concluded with the priests pro¬ 
nouncing the benediction (Num. vi. 24-27). 

(b .) The After noon and Evening Prayer. —Some 
of the Psalms in the Hymnal Group were omitted, 
otherwise the service was similar to that of the 
morning. The public worship of the feasts and 
fasts is described in the articles on the respective 
festivals, and in the article Haphtara. The other 
prayers which now precede and follow the three 
ancient groups in the present liturgy of the syna¬ 
gogue are not described in this article because 
they are of later origin. 

6. The Authority of the Synagogue. —As the offi¬ 
cers of the synagogue were also the administrators 
oi justice, the authority which each assembly pos¬ 


sessed extended to both civil and religious ques¬ 
tions. The Rabbins, or the heads of the synagogue, 
as it is to the present day, were both the teachers of 
religion and the judges of their communities. 
Hence the tribunals were held in the synagogue 
(Luke xii. 11 ; xxi. 12), and the Chazan or beadle 
who attended to the divine service had also to 
administer the stripes to offenders (Luke iv. 17-20 
with Mishna Maccoth, iii. 12 ; and Matt. x. 17 ; 
xxiii. 34 ; Mark xiii. 9 ; Acts xxii. 19; xxvi. 11). 
The Rabbins who had diplomas from the Sanhe¬ 
drim, and after the Sanhedrim ceased from the 
Gaonim of the respective colleges at Sora and 
Pumbadita [Sanhedrim ; Scribes], and who 
were chosen by the different congregations to be 
their spiritual heads with the consent of the as¬ 
sembly, selected such of the members as were best 
qualified to aid them in the administration of the 
communal affairs. These constituted a local self- 
governing and independent college ; they issued all 
the legal instruments, such as marriage-contracts, 
letters of divorce, bills of exchange, business con¬ 
tracts, receipts, etc. etc. They had the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment on any offender, or 
to put out of the synagogue ( = excommunicate) alto¬ 
gether (Matt. xviii. 15*17; John ix. 22; xii. 42; 
xvi. 2). The punishment of excommunication, how¬ 
ever, was very seldom resorted to, as may be seen 
from the fact that though Christ and his apostles 
opposed and contradicted the heads of the syna¬ 
gogue yet they were not put out of the synagogue. 

7. Origin and development of the Synagogue. — 
According to tradition the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, instituted the prayers three times 
a-day (. Berachoth , 26 b), and had places of worship 
(comp, the so-called Chaldee paraphrases of Onke- 
los, Jonathan b. Uzziel, and the Jerusalem Targum 
on Gen. xxiv. 62, 63 ; xxv. 27). We are assured 
that there were synagogues in the time of the pious 
king Hezekiah ( Sanhedrin , 94 b) ; that the great 

house rv’n) was a stupendous synagogue; that 

the many houses of Jerusalem (D^BTP TQ), which 
Nebuchadnezzar burned (2 Kings xxv. 9), were the 
celebrated 480 synagogues which existed in Jerusa¬ 
lem ( Jerusalem Megilla , iii. 1), and that in Babylon 
the synagogue was to be seen in which Daniel used 
to pray ( Erubin , 21 a). And we have the testimony 
of Benjamin of Tudela, the celebrated traveller of 
the middle ages, that he himself saw the synagogues 
built by Moses, David, Obadiah, Nahum, and Ezra 
C Itinerary , vol. i. pp. 90, 91, 92, 106, 153, ed. 
Ascher, London 1840). It is in harmony with 
this tradition that St. James declares 1 Moses of old 
time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every Sabbath day ’ 
(Acts xv. 21 with Philo, ii. 167, 630; Joseph. 
Cont. Apion. ii. 18 ; Baba Kama , 82 a ; Jeru¬ 
salem Megilla y iv. 1). But these are simply tra¬ 
ditions, which love to invest everything with the 
halo of the remotest antiquity. In the O. T. itself 
we find no trace of meetings for worship in syna¬ 
gogues. Temporary altars, groves, and high-places 
were used alike by the Jewish saints and sinners 
for the worship of God and idols. The only 
pre-exile instance which seems to indicate that 
the devout in Israel were in the habit of resort¬ 
ing to pious leaders for blessings and instruc¬ 
tion on stated occasions is to be found in 2 Kings 
iv. 23, where the Shunammite’s husband asks : 

‘ Wherefore wilt thou go to him (Elisha) to day ? 
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It is neither new moon nor Sabbath.’ Yet 2 
Kings xxii. 8, etc. ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14, etc., 
testify undoubtedly against the existence of places 
of worship under the monarchy. It is during the 
exile, whilst the temple-worship was in abeyance, 
that we find indubitable proof of the systematic 
meetings on fasts for devotion and instruction (Zech. 

vii. 3, 5 ; viii. 19). Religious meetings were 
also held on Sabbaths, and fasts to instruct the 
exiles in the divine law, and to admonish them 
to obey the divine precepts (Ezra x. 1-9 ; Neh. 

viii. I, 3 ; ix. 1-3 ; xiii. 1-3). These meetings, 
held near the temple and in other localities, were 
the origin of the synagogue, and the place in 
which the people assembled was denominated ]TQ 
nDJDn, the house of assembly. Hence also the 
synagogue in the temple itself. The elders of 
this synagogue handed the law to the high-priest 
{Mishna Joma, vii. 1 ; Sola, vii. 7, 8) ; aided in 
the sacrifices ( Taamid , v. 5) ; took charge of the 
palms used at the feast of Tabernacles ( Succa, 
iv. 4 [Tabernacles, Feast of]) ; accompanied 
the pilgrims who brought their first-fruits ( Tosiphta 
Bikkurim , ii.) ; officiated as judges (Maccoth, iii. 
12), and superintended the infant schools ( Sab¬ 
bath, , i. 3). These synagogues soon became very 
popular, so that the Psalmist in depicting wor¬ 
ship in the time of the Maccabees declares that 
the many meeting-places of God—or * the syna¬ 
gogues of God’ as the A. V. rightly renders it— 
have been laid waste (Ps. lxxiv. 8). Later on we 
find the Jews possessing synagogues in the different 
cities of Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, and 
wherever they resided. We hear of the apostles 
frequenting the synagogues in Damascus, Antioch, 
Iconium, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, 
Ephesus, etc. etc. (Acts ix. 2, 20; xiii. 14 ; xiv. 

I ; xvii. I, 10, 17 ; xviii. 4, 19 ; xix. 8). There 
were numerous synagogues in Palestine, in Na¬ 
zareth (Matt. xiii. 54 ; Mark vi. 2 ; Luke iv. 16), 
Capernaum (Matt. xii. 9 ; Mark i. 21 ; Luke vii. 
5 ; John vi. 59), etc. etc. ; and in Jerusalem alone 
there were 480 (Jerusalem Megilla , iii. 1 ; Jeru¬ 
salem Kethuboih, xiii.) to accommodate the Jews 
from foreign lands who visited the temple. There 
were synagogues of the Libertines, Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians, Cilicians, and of the Asiatics (Acts 
vi. 9 ; Tosiphta Megilla, cap. ii. ; Babylon Megilla, 
26 a). When it is remembered that more than 
2,500,000 of Jews came together to the metropolis 
from all countries to celebrate the Passover (Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. vi. 9. 3 ; Pesachim , 64 a), this num¬ 
ber of synagogues in Jerusalem will not appear 
at all exaggerated. An idea may be formed of 
the large number of Jews at the time of Christ, 
when it is borne in mind that in Egypt alone, from 
the Mediterranean to the border of Ethiopia, 
there resided nearly a million of Jews (Philo, 
Against Flaccus , ii. 523); and that in Syria, especi¬ 
ally in the metropolis Antiocha, the Jews consti¬ 
tuted a large portion of the population (Graetz, 
iii. 282, 2d ed.) ' 

7. Literature. — Jerusalem Megilla , cap. iii. ; 
Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila ; 
Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere , Weissenfels 1726; 
Zunz, Die gottesdiensllichen Vortrdge der Juden, 
p. 366 ff., Berlin 1832 ; by the same author, Die 
Ritus des synagogalen Gottesdienstes, Berlin 1859 ; 
Edelmann, Higajon Leb , IConigsberg 1845 ; Herz- 
feld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 24-30 ; 
127, 391-394; ii. 129-134; 183-223; Nordhausen, 


1855, 1857 ; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, 
vol. i. pp. 38 ff. ; 168 ff. ; 262 ff., Leipzig 1857-8 ; 
Duschak, Illuslrirte Monatschrift fiir die gesamm- 
ten Interessen des Judenthums, vol. i. pp. 83 ff., 
174 ff., 409 ff., London 1865.—C. D. G. 

SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT (n^lTjn 0033 ; 
Aramaic, KfD"! ; awaycryT) y.eya\r), Syna¬ 

goga Magna), the Great Assembly, or the Great 
Synod, according to Jewish history, denotes the 
council first appointed by Nehemiah after the re¬ 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity to 
reorganise the religious life of the people. 

1. Name and its Signification. —Though the 
verb DJD, to gather, to assemble, occurs in the O. 
T. (Esth. iv. 16 ; I Chron. xxii. 2 ; Ezek. xxii. 21; 
xxxix. 28; Ps. cxlvii. 2), yet the noun DD 33 , as¬ 
sembly, synagogue, does not occur in Biblical He¬ 
brew. In the Hebrew Scriptures the terms ntap, 

fop and PID1DS are used for congregation, assem¬ 
bly [Ecclesiastes], and there can be but little 
doubt that the non-biblical HDJD is designedly em¬ 
ployed to distinguish this assembly from all other 
gatherings. This is also the reason why the article 
is prefixed to the adjective alone, and not also to 

the noun—viz. r6mn nDJD, the Great Synagogue 
—inasmuch as this singles it out from the other 
DPDJD, synagogues, provincial or local, both great 
and small, which obtained at the same time, and 
which were designed for different objects. When 
Ewald asserts that ‘ in the Mishna language the 
substantive and the adjective never have the article 
together’ (Lehrbuch, sec. 293 a, note), we can only 
refer to Sabbath, xvii. 4 ; Joma, iv. 3 ; Taanith, 
iii. 7 ; Kethuboth, vi. 7 ; Nedarim, iii. 11 ; Nazir, 
viii. 1 ; Baba Bathra, iv. 3, and to innumerable 
other passages in refutation of this assertion. Ac¬ 
cording to the most ancient tradition, this assem¬ 
bly or synagogue was styled great because of the 
great work it effected in restoring the divine law 
to its former greatness, and because of the great 
authority and reputation which it enjoyed {Jeru¬ 
salem Megilla, iii. 7 ; Babylon Megilla, 13 b ; 
Joma, 69 b ; Erubin, 13 b ; Sebachin, 102 ; San¬ 
hedrin, 14 a). The enactments of the Great Syna¬ 
gogue are often quoted in the name of 'KOK 

n^njn nDJD, the men of the Great Assembly, 01 
those who successively constituted its members 
during the long period of its existence. The abbre¬ 
viated forms of these two names to be met with 

in Jewish literature are n'D = r6lTin flDJlD and 

irfJK, yrDK= ntattn DDJ 3 'BOK- Sometimes 
this assembly is also designated the 120 elders (PISO 
D^pT onw, Megilla, 17 b, 18 b). 

2. Number of Members and their Classification. 
—We are told that Nehemiah organised the Great 
Synagogue (comp. Neh. x. 1-10 with Midrash 
Ruth, cap. iii. ; Jerusalem Shebiith, v. 1), and 
that it consisted of 120 members Jerusalem Bera- 
choth, ii. 4; Jerusalem Megilla, i.; Babylon Me¬ 
gilla, 17 b). In looking at the register of the 
Great Assembly recorded in Nehemiah (x. 1-8), it 
will be seen that— i. Only 16 out of the 24 chiefs op 
the priests (1 Chron. xxiv. 7-18) are enumerated, and 
that for the 8 that are wanting 4 private persons 
are given—viz. Zidkijah, Daniel, Baruch, and 
Meshullam. ii. Of the 6 or 7 chief Levites —viz. 
Jeshua, Bani, Kadmiel, Hodijah, Sherebiah, Ha- 
shabniah—who returned with Zerubbabel and Ezra 
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(Nell. ix. 4, 5 ; Ezra v. iS, 19, 24), Bani is 
omitted, and 12 private individuals are mentioned 
who were undoubtedly the doctors of the Law 
(D'O'QD ; Neh. viii. 7 ; ix. 3). Hi. Of the 45 chiefs 
of the people (DNiH only half are known 

as heads of families, and the rest are again dis¬ 
tinguished private individuals. Here the families 
of David and Joab (comp. Ezra viii. 2, 9) are 
missing. And iv. Of the rep 7 'esentatives of the cities 
there are only two mentioned—viz. Anathoth and 
Nebo—which plainly shows that others are omitted, 
sin^e these two places did not at all distinguish 
themselves to be thus singled out. Now, in look¬ 
ing at the peculiar position in which they are 
placed among the heads of the people in the register 
of the exiles, it will be seen that the family of Hariph 
(Joseh) stand first; then follow the names of thir¬ 
teen cities (viz. Gibeon, Bethlehem, Netophah, 
Anathoth, Beth-azmaveth, Kirjath-jearim, Chephi- 
rah, Beeroth, Ramah, Gaba, Michmas, Beth-el, 
and Ai); Nebo concludes the catalogue of the 
cities, and the family of Magbish follows upon it 
(Ezra ii. 18-30 ; Neh. vii. 24-33), which exactly 
corresponds with the order in the register of the 
Great Synagogue; Hariph begins, then come 
cities, i.e. Anathoth ; Nebai comes last, and then 
again Magbish (Neh. x. 19, 20). There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the above-named cities 
are to be inserted between Hariph and Anathoth. 
If we add to these 15 cities the other five specified 
in the register (viz. Lod, Hadid, Ono, Jericho, and 
Tekoa—Neh. vii. 36, 37), which were represented 
by this synod, we have in all twenty cities. We 
thus see that eight divisions of the priests are want¬ 
ing—the family of Bani is missing from the Levites, 
seven families of the heads of the people have dis¬ 
appeared—and that thirteen of the representatives 
of the cities have dropped out. Now, if we sup¬ 
ply those which have manifestly been dropped, and 
add them up with the private individuals men¬ 
tioned in the register, we obtain the following re¬ 
presentatives in the Great Synagogue :—28 priests, 
consisting of the twenty-four divisions and the four 
private individuals; 19 Levites, being the seven 
families and the twelve private persons; 50 
Israelites, twenty-nine being chiefs of the people and 
twenty-one private persons—making in all 97, with 
Nehemiah 98, whilst the remaining 22 are the 
deputations of the cities. We thus obtain the 120 
members of the Great Synagogue mentioned by 
the unanimous voice of tradition. It will also be 
seen from the above that these 120 members re¬ 
presented five classes, viz.— i. The chiefs of the 
priestly divisions pX HP ; ii. The chiefs of 

the Levitical Families ; Hi. The 

heads of the Israelite Families (D^H ‘■tbfcD) ; iv. 
Representatives of Cities or the Elders (D'Op?; 7 rpecr- 
pvrepoL); and v. The Doctors of the Law (□’’"STD 
D’O’QD ; 7 pafjL/j.aT€is), from all grades. This num¬ 
ber, however, was most probably restricted to 
the time of Nehemiah, as there can be no doubt 
that the assemblies which were afterwards held 
consisted of a smaller number, since, at the time 
when the Great Synagogue passed over into the 
Great Sanhedrim, the representatives consisted of 
seventy, which became the fixed rule for the San¬ 
hedrim [Sanhedrim]. 

3. The work of the Great Synagogue. —At its first 
organisation under Nehemiah, the representatives 

bound themselves by a most solemn oath (r6iO 


ni/ 13 ^ 3 1 )) to carry out the following six decisions, 
which were deemed most essential for the stability 
of the newly-reconstructed state.:— i. Not to inter¬ 
marry with heathen; ii. To keep the Sabbath 
holy; Hi. To observe the Sabbatical year; iv. 
Every one to pay annually a third of a shekel to 
the temple ; v. To supply wood for the altar; 
and vi. Regularly to pay the priestly dues (Neh. 
x. 28-39). The foundation for the reorganisation 
and reconstruction of the state and the temple-ser¬ 
vice being thus laid at the first meeting of this 
synod, the obtaining of the necessary materials for 
the successful rearing up of the superstructure and 
the completion of the edifice demanded that the 
synod should occasionally reassemble to devise and 
adopt such measures as should secure the accom¬ 
plishment of the plan and the permanent mainten¬ 
ance of the sanctuary. To this end the members 
of the Great Synagogue, vii. Collected the canon¬ 
ical Scriptures. This was called forth by the 
effects of the first decision, which involved the ex¬ 
pulsion of Manasseh, son of the high-priest Joiada, 
by Nehemiah and the synod for refusing compliance 
with that decision— i. e. to be separated from his 
heathen wife, the daughter of Sanballat (Neh. xiii. 
23-29). In consequence of this, his father-in-law, 
Sanballat, obtained permission to build an opposi¬ 
tion temple on Mount Gerizim, in which Manasseh 
became high-priest, and whither he was followed by 
many of the Jews who sympathised with him. This 
proceeding, however, compelled them to deny the 
prophets, because their repeated declarations about 
the sanctity of Jerusalem did not favour the erection 
of a temple out of the ancient metropolis. To erect 
a wall of partition between the Jews and these 
apostates, and to show to the people which of the 
ancient prophetical books were sacred, the Sopherim 
and the men of the Great Synagogue compiled the 
canon of the prophets. As the early prophets and 
the great prophets— i. e. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel—like the Pentateuch, were already regarded 
as sacred, it only remained for the Great Syna¬ 
gogue to complete the prophetical canon by insert¬ 
ing into it the twelve minor prophets, which this 
synod accordingly did, as may be seen from Baba 
Bathra, 15; A both di Rabbi Nathan , cap. i; 2 
Maccab. xii. 13. And though some of these autho¬ 
rities are no longer clear about the books inserted 
into the canon, yet they all testify to the fact that 
Nehemiah and the members of the Great Syna¬ 
gogue were engaged in collecting the canonical 
books of the prophets. The Hagiographa were 
not as yet made up, as is evident from the fact 
that the younger Sirach did not even know the 
expression DPifD, but used the general term ra 
&\\a to denote them {Preface to Ecclus .), and that 
in Alexandria additions were made to the book of 
Esther, and other books were inserted in what 
we now call the Hagiographa, as well as from 
the circumstance that the canonicity of some of 
the Hagiographa continued to be a point of dif¬ 
ference between the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel, which could not have been the case if the 
canon of the Hagiographa had been definitely 
made up. viii. They wrote or compiled the book 
of Esther, as Krochmal has most conclusively 
shown {Kerem Chemed , v. 74, ff., Prague 1841). 
ix. They compiled the ritual for private and public 
worship [Synagogue] ; and .r. They introduced 
schools for the study of the divine law fjjfl JTQ), 
and defined the precepts of Holy Writ. The 
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•whole of this is indicated in the epitome of the 
three grand maxims transmitted to us in the laconic 
style of the Mishna, ‘The prophets transmitted 
the divine law to the men of the Great Synagogue, 
who propounded the three maxims, be cautious in 
judging, get many disciples, and make a hedge 
about the law’ (Aboth, i. i). The other work of 
the men of the Greek synagogue which has come 
down to us in the name of the Sopherim is given 
in the article Scribes. 

4. Origin , Date , and Develop?nent of the Great 
Synagogue .—It is supposed by many that Ezra was 
the founder of the Great Synagogue, and that he 
in fact was its president. Graetz, however, has 
adduced the following most conclusive arguments 
proving that Nehemiah originated it after the death 
of Ezra :— i. The veiy name of Ezra is not even 
mentioned in the register of the representatives, 
and it is inconceivable to suppose that the originator 
would have been omitted ; and ii. Nehemiah, as is 
well known, went twice from Shushan to Jerusalem 
to restore order—viz. in the 20th year of Arta- 
xerxes’ reign (b.C. 446), and after the 32 d year of 
his reign (B.C. 436-428). On his second arrival, 
he found Jerusalem in a most deplorable condition : 
the chiefs of the families had formed alliances 
with Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah the Am¬ 
monite, enemies of the Jews, the Sabbath was 
desecrated, and the law of God and the sanctu¬ 
ary were disregarded (Neh. xiii. 6-31). Now the 
convention of the Great Synagogue was held ex¬ 
pressly for the removal of these very evils; and* 
since the representatives distinctly bound them¬ 
selves by a most solemn oath to abstain from 
mixed marriages, to keep the Sabbath holy, and 
to attend sacredly to the sanctuary and its require¬ 
ments, there can be no doubt that the synod was 
convened by Nehemiah after his second visit to 
Jerusalem to devise means in order to meet 
these perplexing points, and that because these 
evils disturbed the order of the community, there¬ 
fore they were made the principal and express 
objects of the first synod. It is the position of 
cap. x. recording the convention of the Great 
Synagogue which has caused this error. But it is 
well known that the book of Nehemiah is not put 
together in chronological order. Graetz has shown 
in a masterly manner the proper position of the 
different chapters (Frankel’s Monatschrift , vi. 62). 

As to its date , the convention of this Great Syna¬ 
gogue was most probably one of Nehemiah’s last 
acts, and it must have taken place after the death 
of Artaxerxes, else Nehemiah could not have re¬ 
mained in Jerusalem, since even the second permis¬ 
sion to visit Jerusalem was granted to him on con 
dition that he should return to Shushan. It could 
not therefore have taken place before 424 B.C. 
The Great Synagogue was most probably held 20 
years after the restoration of the walls, or 35 years 
after Ezra’s return. Ezra was then dead, and this 
is the reason why his name does not occur in the 
register of the representatives. The whole period 
of the great synagogue embraces about no years 
(B.C. 410-300), or from the latter days of Nehemiah 
to the death of Simon the Just, who was the last 
link of the chain constituting the synod (pjJDEP 

r6n)n nD3D nvi pnxn, Aioth, 2). it 

then passed into the Sanhedrim, when the whole of 
its constitution was changed [SanhedriMj. 

It only remains to be added that the existence of 


the Great Synagogue, which is attested by the una¬ 
nimous voice of Jewish tradition, was first ques¬ 
tioned by Richard Simon {Hist. Crit. du Vieux 
Test. lib. i. cap. viii.) Jacob Alting with more 
boldness rejected it altogether as one of the inven¬ 
tions of tradition (Synagoga magna enim nec uno 
tempore nec uno loco vixit, eoque synagoga non 
fuit, rerum commentum est traditionariorum, qui 
nullum alioquin nexum 7 rapabocrews reperire potu- 
erunt—Opp. v. 382). He was followed by F. E. 
Rau {DiatribedeSynag. Magna , p. 66, etc., Utrecht 
1726), and AuriviHius(ZV*Sy«0£. vulgo dicta magna, 
ed. J. D. Micliaelis, Gottingen 1790), in their 
elaborate monographs on this subject. De Wette 
{Einleitung in das A. T. sect. 14) contemptuously 
dismisses it as ‘ a tradition which vanishes as soon 
as the passages are looked at whereon it is based, 
and as not even being a subject for refutation.’ 
Those who condescend to argue the matter reject 
this tradition because it is not mentioned in the 
Apocrypha, Josephus, Philo, or the Seder Olani , 
and because the earliest record of it is in the 
Tract of the Mishna entitled A both. But surely 
this argument from the silence of a few writers 
cannot set aside the express and positive testimony 
of the Mishna, the Talmud, and the earliest Jewish 
works. Besides, the Book of Ecclesiasticus in its 
catalogue of Jewish heroes (cap. 1 .) does not men¬ 
tion Ezra ; Josephus never alludes to the tribunal 
of 23 members, and the earliest patristic literature 
of the Jews does not breathe a syllable about the 
Maccabsean heroes. Would it be fair to conclude 
from this silence that Ezra, the tribunal, and the 
Maccabees, are a myth? In confirmation of the 
records in the Talmudic literature about the Great 
Synagogue, the following circumstantial evidence 
is to be adduced :—The errors of the Samaritans 
became rampant after the death of Nehemiah, 
whilst of the high-priests between Eliashib and 
Onias I. some were insignificant men and others 
were reprobates. Judaism moreover has no record 
whatever of any distinguished persons during this 
period. We should therefore have expected the 
religion of the people to be at the lowest ebb. 

‘ But instead of declining we find Judaism rapidly 
rising. No trace is to be found in the whole of 
this period of the disturbances, misconceptions, and 
errors which prevailed in the time of Ezra, Nehe¬ 
miah, and Zerubbabel. The law and the precepts 
were preeminently revered. The ancient collection 
of Ben Sirach’s sayings, which reflects the spirit of 
the people in the pre-Simonic age, breathes a fervent 
enthusiasm for the inspired law (comp. Ecclus. ii. 
16; vii. 29; ix. 15; x. 19; xv. I; xix. 17; xxi. 
11 ; xxiii. 27, and especially cap. xxiv.) Who 
then has kindled and sustained such an enthusiasm 
and religious spirit, if not an assembly similar to 
that convened by Nehemiah ?’ (Graetz in Frankel’s 
Mo 7 iatschrift , vi. 63, etc.) 

5. Literature .—Wassermann in Jost’s Israel 
itischc Annalen, vol. ii. p. 163 ff., Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine 1840 ; Sachs in Frankel’s Zeitschrift 
fur die religibsen Inieressen des Jndenthiuns, vol. 
ii. p. 301 ff., Berlin 1845 ; Krochmal, More Ne- 
boche Ha-Seman, pp. 52 ff., 102 ff., 166 ff., Leo- 
poli 1851; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
vol. i. pp. 22 ff., 380 ff., vol. ii. 53, 244 ff., 
264 ff., Nordhausen 1855-57 ; Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthiwis , vol. i. pp. 35 ff., 95 ff-, 270 ff. ; 
Low, Beti Chananja , vol. i. pp. 102 ff., 193 ff., 
292 ff., 338 ff., Szegedin 1858 ; and especially the 
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elaborate Essay of Graetz, in Frankel’s Monatschrift 
fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthwns , 

vol. vi. pp. 31 ff., 61 ff., Leipzig 1857.—C. D. G. 

SYNTYCHE (Zwtuxv), a female Christian 
named in Phil. iv. 2. 

SYRACUSE (Supcbcowcu), a celebrated city on 
the south-east coast of the island of Sicily. It was 
a strong, wealthy, and populous place, to which 
Strabo gives a circumference of not less than one 
hundred and eighty stades. The great wealth and 
power of Syracuse arose from its trade, which was 
carried on extensively while it remained an inde¬ 
pendent state under its own kings ; but about 200 
B. c. it was taken by the Romans, after a siege 
rendered famous by the mechanical contrivances 
whereby Archimedes protracted the defence. Syra¬ 
cuse still exists as a considerable town under its 
original name, and some ruins of the ancient city 
yet remain. St. Paul spent three days at Syracuse, 
after leaving Melita, when being conveyed as a 
prisoner to Rome (Acts xxviii. 12).—J. K. 

SYRIA, a province and kingdom of Western 
Asia, the name, extent, and boundaries of which 
have been subjects of no little difficulty to both 
sacred and classic geographers. 

The name Syria does not occur in Hebrew; 
but in the A. V. it is the usual, though not the 
uniform, rendering of the word Aram (DIN). This 

creates considerable confusion in sacred geography. 
Thus in Gen. x. 22 Aram, the youngest son of 
Shem, is mentioned as the founder of the Aramean 
nation, from whom the whole country colonised 
by his descendants took its name. The country is 
therefore rightly called ‘Aram’ in Num. xxiii. 7; 
but the very same Hebrew word is rendered Meso¬ 
potamia in Judg. iii. 10, and Syria in Judg. x. 6. 

Aram was a wide region. It extended from the 
Mediterranean to the Tigris, and from Canaan to 
Mount Taurus. It was subdivided into five prin¬ 
cipalities :—1. Aram-Dammesk (called in the A. V. 
‘Syria of Damascus’)-; 2. Ara?n-Maachah; 3. 
Aram-Beth-Rcchob ; 4. Aram-Zobah ; and 5. 
Aram-Nakaraim (Mesopotamia in the A. V.) 
These have already been described [Aram], When 
the kingdom ol Damascus attained to great power 
under the warlike line of Hadad it was called by 
way of distinction Aram , which unfortunately is 
rendered ‘ Syria’ in the A. V. (2 Sam. viii. 5/12; 

I Kings x. 29 ; xv. 18 ; 2 Kings v. 1 ; xxiv. 2, etc.) 
d his lax method of translation was borrowed from 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions. The Tar- 
gums retain Aram ; and it would tend much to geo¬ 
graphical accuracy and distinctness were the Hebrew 
proper names uniformly retained in the A. V. 

The region comprehended by the Plebrews under 
the name Aram was not identical with that which 
the Greek writers and the authors of the N. T. 
included under Syria. It embraced all Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Assyria, while it excluded Phoenicia and 
the whole territory colonised by the Canaanites. 
[Aram ; Canaan.] 

In the N. T. the name Syria (Zupla) is not em¬ 
ployed with great definiteness. In fact it is doubt¬ 
ful if ever the Greek geographers were agreed as 
to the exact boundaries of the country so called. 
St. Matthew, after mentioning the mighty works 
and wondrous teachings of our Lord in Galilee, 
says : ‘ His fame went throughout all Syria,’ allud¬ 
ing apparently to the country adjoining Galilee on I 


the north (iv. 24). St. Luke applies the name to 
the Roman province of which Cyrenius was gover¬ 
nor, and which did not include Palestine (ii. 2). 
In the same restricted sense the word is used in 
Acts xv. 23. The apostles in Jerusalem wrote 
‘ unto the brethren of the Gentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia;’ and afterwards it is said that 
Paul, setting out from Antioch, ‘ went through 
Syria and Cilicia’ (ver. 41 ; cf. Gal. i. 21). A 
wider signification seems to be attached to the 
name in other passages. It is said of Paul when 
going to Jerusalem, ‘that he sailed thence (from 
Greece) into Syria’—giving this general name to 
Palestine as well as the country north of it (Acts 
xviii. 18 ; xx. 3). In one passage taken from the 
Septuagint the name is employed as an equivalent 
of the Hebrew Aram (Luke iv. 27; cf. 2 Kings 
v. 20). 

The origin of the word is not quite certain. Some 
make it a corruption of Assyria. Herodotus says : 
‘The people whom the Greeks call Syrians are 
called Assyrians by the barbarians’ (vii. 63); and 
these names were frequently confounded by the 
later Greek writers (Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 19 ; viii. 3. 
24); and apparently also by some of the Latins 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 13). A much more probable 
etymology is that which derives Syria from Tsur 
CW), the Hebrew name of the ancient city of Tyre. 
The distinction between Syria and Assyria is very 
great in Hebrew. The Greek form of the name 
derived from Tsur would be Tsuria , but as this 
could not be expressed by Greek letters it was 
softened down to Zvpia. Assyria is in Hebrew 
*1^^) and in Greek ’A aavpla, and sometimes 

’A rovpia. ‘ A still greater distinction between the 
names is found in the Assyrian inscriptions, where 
Assyria is called As-sur , while the Tyrians are the 
Tsur-ra-ya , the characters used being entirely dif¬ 
ferent’ (Rawlinson’s Herodot. i. 63, note). Tyre 
was the most important city along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast. With it and its enterprising mer¬ 
chants the Greeks soon became familiar; and they 
gave to the country around it the general name 
Syria— that is, ‘region of Tyre.’ 

It is interesting to observe that the connection 
between Syria and Aram is noticed by Strabo 
when commenting on a stanza of Pindar :—‘ Others 
understand Syrians by the Arimi , who are now 
called Aramcei ’ (xiii. p. 626 ; and xvi. p. 785); and 
again, ‘ Those whom we call Syrians (Ztpcvs) are 
by the Syrians themselves called Armenians and 
Aramvneans ’ (’A pap,p.alovs) i. 2. 34). 

The name Syria was thus of foreign origin. It 
was never adopted or acknowledged by the people 
themselves ; nor was it ever employed by native 
authors except when writing in Greek for Greeks. 
At the present day it is unknown in the country. 
It has been seen that in ancient times the name 
Aram was specially applied to Damascus and its 
kingdom. There is something analagous to this in 

modem usage. Esh-Sham ( is the name 

now commonly given to both city and county, 
though in more correct language the former is 
styled Dimishk esh-Sham. 

Extent and Boundaries.— Ancient geogra¬ 
phers do not agree as to the extent of Syria. Hero¬ 
dotus makes it reach to the Black Sea on the north 
(i. 6); to Paphlagonia and the Mediterranean on 
the west (i. 72; ii. 12, 116); to Egypt on the 
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south (ii. 158, 159); and to Media and Persia on 
the east (vii. 63). He confounded Syria and As¬ 
syria, and hence arose the error into which he fell 
regarding the extent of the former. The same 
view is taken by Xenophon (Anab. i. 4. n-19). 
Even Strabo states in one place that ‘the name 
Syria seems to extend from Babylonia as far as the 
bay of Issus, and anciently from this bay to the 
Euxine. Both tribes of the Cappadocians—those 
near the Taurus, and those near the Pontus—are 
called to this day Leuco-Syrians. , It is clear, how¬ 
ever, from a subsequent sentence, that he in this 
place fell into the error of Herodotus ; for he thus 
remarks : * When the historians of the Syrian em¬ 
pire say that the Medes were conquered by the 
Persians, and the Syrians by the Medes, they mean 
no other Syrians than those who built the royal 
palaces of Babylon and Nineveh; and Ninus who 
built Nineveh in Aturia, was one of these Syrians ’ 
(xvi. p. 737). It is clear that for Syrians the name 
Assyrians should here be substituted. The great 
similarity of the names no doubt tended to create 
this confusion. 

When writing directly of the country of Syria 
Strabo is more accurate. He describes its extent, 
boundaries, and divisions with great minuteness. 

‘ Syria is bounded on the north by Cilicia (cf. Acts 
xv. 23) and Mount Amanus; on the east by the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Scenitse, who live on 
this side (west) of the Euphrates ; on the south by 
Arabia Felix and Egypt; on the west by the 
Egyptian and Syrian seas, as far as Issus’ (xvi. p. 
749). Pliny gives substantially the same bound¬ 
aries. He says, however, that some geographers 
divide the country into four provinces—Idunuea, 
Judaea, Phoenicia, and Syria (Hist. Nat. v. 13; 
cf. Joseph. Aniiq. x. 6. 1). 

Ptolemy confines Syria within the same limits on 
the north, west, and east; but he marks its south¬ 
ern boundary by a line running from Dor, at the 
base of Carmel, by Scythopolis and Philadelphia, 
to Alsadamus Mons (Jebel Hauran). He thus in¬ 
cludes Phoenicia, Galilee, and a portion of Peraea, 
but excludes Judaea and Idumaea (v. 15). 

In this article the name Syria is confined to what 
appears to be its more strict N. T. signification. 
Its boundaries may be given as follows :—Palestine 
on the south ; the Mediterranean on the west; 
Cilicia and Mount Amanus on the north ; and the 
Euphrates and desert of Palmyra on the east. Its 
length, from the mouth of the Litany on the south 
to the bay of Iskanderftn on the north, is 250 
miles, and its breadth averages about 130 miles. 
Its area may thus be estimated at 32,500 square 
miles. It lies between lat. 33 0 13' and 36° 42' 
N., and long. 34 0 15' and 38° E. 

Physical Geography. —Syria, like Palestine, 
is divided into a series of belts, extending in paral¬ 
lel lines from north to south. I. A narrow belt of 
plain along the seabord. It embraces the plain of 
Issus, now"Iskanderun, on the north, extending as 
far as the bold promontory of Ras el-Khanzir. 
South of the promontory is the fertile plain of 
Seleucia, now Suweidfyeh, at the mouth of the 
Orontes. Then follows the peak of Casius, which 
dips into the sea : and from its southern base down 
to the mouth of the Litany stretches the plain of 
Phoenicia, varying in breadth from ten miles at 
Ladikiyeh to half a mile at Sidon. It is nearly 
all fertile ; and some portions of it at Sidon, Bey- 
rout, and Tripoli, are among the richest and most 
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beautiful in Syria. 2. A belt of mountains, the 
backbone of the country. It commences with the 
ridge of Amanus on the north ; then follows Barg- 
ylus in the centre, and Lebanon on the south. 3. 
The great valley of Ccelesyria, and its northern 
extension the valley of the Orontes, form the next 
belt, and constitute one of the most remarkable 
features of the country. 4. The mountain-chain 
of Anti-Lebanon, though broken by the plain of 
Hamah, finds a natural prolongation in the ridge 
which rises in the parallel of the city of Hamah 
and runs northward beyond Aleppo. 5. Along the 
whole eastern border from north to south extends 
an arid plateau, bleak and desolate—the home of 
the roving Bedawfn. 

Flams .—The plains of Phoenicia and Ccelesyria 
have been already noticed [Phcenicia ; Ccele¬ 
syria]. The plain of Hamath is very extensive. 
It joins Coelesyria on the south, and extends 
northward on both sides of the Orontes as far as 
Apamea, about seventy miles; while its breadth from 
the base of Lebanon to the desert is nearly thirty. 
Its surface is almost perfectly flat, its soil generally 
a rich black mould ; water is abundant. Upon it 
once stood the large cities of Riblah, Laodicia ad 
Libanum, Emesa, Arethusa, Larissa, Hamath, and 
Apamea ; all of which, with the exception of Ha¬ 
math and Emesa (now Hums), are either in ruins 
or have dwindled down to poor villages. The 
plain of Damascus and its continuation towards 
Hauran on the south, are exceedingly fertile. [Da¬ 
mascus.] The little plain of Issus between the 
mountains and the bay is now a pestilential marsh, 
on the borders of which stands the miserable village 
of Iskanderun, the only seaport of Antioch and 
Aleppo. The plain of Suweidiyeh, at the mouth 
of the Orontes, is still a lovely spot, in part covered 
with orchards and mulberry plantations. On its 
northern border lie the ruins of Seleucia, the port 
from which Paul embarked on his first missionary 
journey (Acts xiii. 2-4), and once so celebrated for 
its docks and fortifications (Polybius v.) 

Mountains .—The parallel ranges of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon have already been noticed. [Le¬ 
banon.] At the northern end of the former is the 
pass called in Scripture ‘ the entrance of Hamath.’ 
[Palestine ; Hamath.] Beyond it, in a line 
with Lebanon, rises the range of Bargylus, and 
extends to Antioch. It is a rugged limestone ridge, 
rent and tom by wild ravines, thinly peopled, and 
sparsely covered with oaks. Its elevation is much 
inferior to Lebanon, and does not average more 
than 4000 feet. In the parallel of Antioch the 
chain meets the Orontes, and there sweeps round 
in a sharp angle to the south-west, and terminates 
in the lofty peak of Casius (now Jebel Okra), which 
rises abruptly from the sea to a height of 5700 feet, 
forming one of the most conspicuous landmarks 
along the coast of Syria. The Bargylus range has 
received the name Jebel en -Nusairiyeh , from the 
mysterious and warlike tribe of Nusairiyeh , who 
form the great bulk of its inhabitants. 

At the northern extremity of the range, on the 
green bank of the rapid Orontes, stand the crumb¬ 
ling walls and towers of Syria’s ancient capital, 
Antioch, now dwindled down to a poor town of 
some 6000 inhabitants. A few miles west of it, in 
a secluded mountain glen, are the fountains and 
ruins of Beit el-Ma , which mark the site of the 
once celebrated Daphne (Handbook for S. a 7 id P. 
p. 602.) 

3N 
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The valley through which the Orontes breaks is 
here narrow and wild. Beyond it rises steeply 
another mountain-range, which runs northward till 
it joins the Taurus, and has an average elevation 
of nearly 6000 feet. The scenery of this range 
is very grand—deep ravines shut in by cliffs of 
naked rock; conical peaks clothed with the dark 
foliage of the prickly oak; and foaming torrents 
fringed with dense copses of myrtle and ole¬ 
ander. On the west it sends out the lofty pro¬ 
montory of Ras el-Khanzir, which shuts in the 
plain of Suweidiyeh ; and farther north the curve 
of the bay of Iskanderun sweeps so close to the 
rocky base of the range as to leave a pass only a 
few feet broad between the cliff and the sea. Here 
are the ruins of an ancient arch marking the site of 
the celebrated Syrian Gates; to the north of it is 
the battle-field of Issus. The southern section of 
this range was anciently called Pieria , and gave its 
distinguishing name to the city ( Seleucia Pieria) at 
its base ; the northern section was called Amanus. 
The whole ridge is now usually called Jawar Dagh, 
though the southern portion is perhaps more com¬ 
monly known as Ras el-Khanzir. 

On the eastern bank of the Orontes, near the 
ruins of Apamea, rises another but much lower 
range of hills, which runs northward, not in a regu¬ 
larly-formed ridge, but rather in detached clumps, 
to the parallel of Aleppo. The hills are mainly 
calcareous, well wooded in places, and intersected 
at intervals by fertile plains and vales. They are 
interesting to the traveller and antiquarian as con¬ 
taining some of the most remarkable ruins in Syria 
{Handbook, 615 seq. ) The southern section is called 
Jebel Riha, the central Jebel el-’Ala, and the 
northern Jebel Sim an, from its having been the 
home of St. Simon Stylite. 

Rivers .—The Orontes is the largest river in 
Syria. It is now called el-Asy (‘The Rebellious’), 
and also el-Makl&b (‘The Inverted’), from the fact 
of its running, as is thought, in a wrong direction. 
Its highest source is in the plain of Buka’a {Ccele- 
syria ), at the base of Anti-Lebanon, beside the ruins 
of the ancient city of Libo. It runs north-west 
across th4 plain to the foot of Lebanon, where its 
volume is more than trebled by the great fountain 
of Ain el-’Asy (the Ain of the Bible). [Palestine.] 
Hence it winds along the plain of Hamath, passing 
Riblah, Hums, Hamah, and Apamea. At Antioch 
it sweeps round to the west through a sublime pass, 
and falls into the Mediterranean at Seleucia. Its 
scenery is in general tame and uninteresting. Its 
volume above Hamath is less than that of the 
Jordan; but lower down it receives several tribu¬ 
taries which greatly increase it. Its total length is 
about 150 miles. The Litany is the next river in 
magnitude. Its principal sources are in the valley 
of Buka’a, at Baalbek, Zahleh, and Anjar (the 
ancient Chalcis). After winding down the Buka’a 
to its southern end, it forces its way through a 
sublime glen, which completely intersects Lebanon, 
and falls into the sea a few miles north of Tyre. 
[Lebanon.] The rivers Eleutherus, Lycus, and 
Adonis have been noticed in the article Lebanon, 
and the Abana and Pharpar under Damascus. A 
small stream called Nahr ICowaik rises near the 
village of Aintab, flows southward through a narrow 
glen to Aleppo, waters the town and its gardens, 
and empties itself in winter into a marsh some 
twenty miles farther south. 

Lakes. —There are only two lakes of any im¬ 


portance in Syria. One lies some miles north of 
Antioch, and is called Bahr el-Abiad , * White 
Lake.’ It is about twenty-five miles in circuit, 
but has a broad margin of marsh, which is flodded 
after heavy rains. The other is on the Orontes, 
west of Hums, and is called Bahr Kades. It is 
about six miles long by from two to three broad, 
and is in a great measure, if not entirely, artificial. 
It is formed by a dam built across the valley. The 
water is thus raised to an elevation sufficient to 
supply the town and irrigate the surrounding plain 
(Porter, Damascus , ii. 344). 

Cities. —The principal cities and towns of Syria 
are the following :—Damascus, pop. 150,000 ; 
Aleppo, pop. 70,000; Beyrout, pop. 50,000; 
Hamah, pop. 30,000; Hums, pop. 20,000 ; Tri¬ 
poli, pop. 13,000; Antioch, Sidon, and Ladi- 
kiyeh. Besides these, which occupy ancient sites, 
there were in former times Palmyra in the eastern 
desert; Abila, on the river Abana ; Chalcis, He¬ 
liopolis, and Lybo, in the valley of Ccelesyria; 
Laodicia ad Libanum, Arethusa, and Apamea, in 
the valley of the Orontes; Seleucia, Aradus, and 
Byblos [Gebal], on the sea-coast, and many others 
of less importance. 

Political Geography. — Syria has passed 
through many changes. Its ancient divisions were 
numerous, and constantly varying. The provinces 
of the Biblical Aram have already been noticed. 
[Aram.] Phoenicia was generally regarded as a 
distinct principality [Phoenicia], and the warlike 
tribes of Lebanon appear to have remained almost 
in a state of independence from the earliest ages. 
[Lebanon.] The political divisions, as enumerated 
by Greek and Roman geographers, are indefinite 
and almost unintelligible. Strabo mentions five 
great provinces :—1. Co?nmagene, a small territory 
in the extreme north, with Samosata for capital, 
situated on the Euphrates; 2. Seleucia , lying 
south of the former, was subdivided into four dis¬ 
tricts according to the number of its chief cities : 
(1.) Antioch Epidaphne; (2.) Seleucia, in Pieria; 
(3.) Apamea; and (4.) Laodicia. In the district 
of Antioch was another subdivision, situated near 
the Euphrates, and called Cyrrhestice, from the 
town Cyrrhestis, which contained a celebrated 
temple of Diana. Southward were two subdi¬ 
visions (apparently) of Apamia, called Parapota- 
mia and Chalcidice, bordering on the Euphrates, 
and inhabited by Scenitse. The territory of 
Laodicia extended south to the river Eleutherus, 
where it bordered on Phoenice and Coelesyria. 
3. Ccelesyria , comprising Laodicia ad Libanum, 
Chalcis, Abilene, Damascus, Itursea, and others 
farther south, included in Palestine ; 4. Phoenicia; 
5. jfudaa {Geogr. xvi. pp. 748, seq.) 

Pliny’s divisions are still more numerous than 
those of Strabo. It appears that each city on 
rising to importance gave its name to a surround¬ 
ing territory, larger or smaller, and this in time 
assumed the rank of a province (Pliny, H. N. v. 

14-21). 

Ptolemy mentions thirteen provinces :—Com- 
magene, Pieria, Cyrrhestica, Seleucis, Casiotis, Cha- 
libonitis, Chalcis, Apamene, Laodicene, Phoenicia, 
Coelesyria, Palmyrene, and Batanea, and he gives a 
long list of the cities contained in them. He ex¬ 
cludes Palestine altogether {Geogr. v. 15). 

Under the Romans Syria became a province of 
the empire. Some portions of it were permitted 
to remain for a time under the rule of petty princes, 
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dependent on the imperial government Gradually, 
however, all these were incorporated, and Antioch 
was capital. Under Hadrian the province was 
divided into two parts '.—Syria Major on the north, 
and Syria-Phcenice on the south. Towards the 
close of the 4th century another partition of Syria 
was made, and formed the basis of its ecclesiastical 
government : I. Syria Prima , with Antioch as 
capital; 2. S. Secunda , with Apamea as capital; 
3. Phoenicia Prima , including the greater part of 
ancient Phoenicia—Tyre was its capital; 4. Phoe¬ 
nicia Secunda , also called Phoenicia ad Libanum , 
with Damascus for capital (‘ Car. a St. Paul,’ Geog. 
Sac. p. 287). 

At the present time Syria forms a portion of 
three pashalics : Aleppo, Damascus, and Sidon. 

The Climate of Syria greatly resembles that of 
Palestine. The summits of Hermon and Lebanon 
are crowned with perpetual snow, and the high 
altitudes along these ranges are as cool as the 
south of England ; but on the other hand the low 
marshy plains of the interior are very hot. The 
seabord being much exposed to the sun’s rays, and 
sheltered by the mountains behind, is generally 
sultry and subject to fevers; but there are a few 
places—such as Sidon, Beyrout, and Suweidiyeh— 
where the soil is dry and the air pure. Rain is 
more abundant than in Palestine, and even during 
summer light showers occasionally fall in the moun¬ 
tains. 

History. —Syria was colonised by two distinct 
sections of the human family, the Canaanites and 
Arameans. The former settled on the coast and 
on the heights of Lebanon, and had one inland 
station at Plamath. The latter occupied Damascus 
and spread over the remaining portions of the 
country (Gen. x.) In the time of King David 
Syria appears to have been divided into a number 
of independent kingdoms, of which Damascus and 
Zobah were the chief [Aram]. On the conquest 
of the former by Tiglath-Pileser, Syria became a 
province of the great Assyrian empire. 

Immediately after the battle of Issus, Syria passed 
into the hands of a different dynasty and a different 
race. Alexander the Great became its ruler. On 
his death (b.c. 323), the fortunes of war threw it 
into the power of Seleucus Nicator, the founder of 
the dynasty of the Seleucidce. This prince built 
Antioch and made it his capital. Many other 
cities were erected by him and his successors on 
the throne ; and their splendid ruins still exist as 
memorials of wealth and taste, long since departed 
from this unhappy land. PTom the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of the Seleucidce till the year 
B.c. 114, Antioch remained sole capital. But at 
this period Antiochus Cyzicenus, brother of the 
reigning monarch, established a new sovereignty at 
Damascus. Disorder henceforth reigned in every 
section of the country, and did not cease until Syria 
was captured by the Romans under Pompey in B.C. 
65. The dynasty of the Seleuckke ruled Syria for 
a period of 247 years. 

While a portion of Syria was placed directly 
under the Roman governors, several cities with 
territories attached to them were made free. They 
had their own riders and their own laws, though 
subject to the imperial government, and paying 
regular taxes. Two of these, Abilene and Damas¬ 
cus , are mentioned in the N. T. Scaurus was the 
first of the Roman governors of Syria. He was 
styled Quccstor pro Prcctore; his two successors 


were Pro-Proctors ; then followed a Proconsul , a 
Quccstor , a Proconsul , a Prector, and a Proconsul; 
but in the year a.d. 41 Antony gave the govern¬ 
ment to his general D. Saxa, with the title of Le¬ 
gate , which was henceforth borne by all the go¬ 
vernors (Appian, Syr.) The country remained 
under Roman and Byzantine rule till A.D. 634, 
when it was overrun by the Mohammedans under 
Khaled. Sixteen years later Damascus was made 
the capital of the Mohammedan empire. The 
subsequent history of Syria has no connection with 
Biblical literature. In the nth century the Cru¬ 
saders entered it, captured its principal cities, with 
the exception of Damascus, and retained possession 
of them about a hundred years. For more than 
two centuries after the expulsion of the Crusaders, 
Syria was the theatre of fierce contests between 
the warlike hordes of Tartary and the Mamlulce 
rulers of Egypt. At length, in a.d. i 5 a i 7» ^ was 
captured by the Turks under Sultan Selim I., and 
has since remained a portion of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire. 

The following are the leading authorities on the 
history, geography, and inhabitants of Syria :— 
Norisius, Opera , iii. ; Clinton, Fasti Hellenici; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, etc. ; Russell, Nat. Hist, 
of Aleppo ; Pococke, Description of the East; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Syria ; Chesney, Euphrates 
Expedition; Porter, Damascus , and Handbook; 
Thomson in Bib. Sac. vol. v. ; Lyde, The Asian 
Mystery. —J. L. P. 

SYRIAC VERSIONS. I. The old Syriac 
version of the Scriptures is often called the Peshito , 
a word which signifies simple or single , applied to 
the work to mark its freedom from glosses and 
allegorical interpretations. The version is simple 
and literal, unencumbered with allegorising addi¬ 
tions, or mystical, glossarial expositions. Peshito 
is the same as the Chaldee distinguished 

from t£rnp, the simple and literal, opposed to the 

allegorical and mystical sense of the Jews. 

Various traditions about its origin have been 
current among the Syrians, which partake of the 
fabulous. Jacob of Edessa, in a passage com¬ 
municated by Gregory bar Hebraeus, speaks of 
* those translators who were sent to Palestine by 
the apostle Thaddeus, and by Abgarus king of 
Edessa’ (Wiseman, Horce Syriacoc, p. 103). This 
statement is improbable, notwithstanding the de¬ 
sire of Havernick to recommend it; and must be 
classed with the other accounts, such as that of 
Jesudad, that a part was translated in the time of 
Solomon for the use of Hiram and the Tyrians ; 
or that it was made by Assa the priest, whom the 
Assyrian sent to the Samaritans. Ephrem the 
Syrian, in the 4th century, refers to the translation 
in such a manner as implies its antiquity. It seems 
to have been generally circulated in his time among 
the Syrians, and therefore he speaks of it as our 
version; which he would scarcely have done had 
it not obtained general authority. Besides, many 
expressions in it were either unintelligible to this 
father or very obscure; and he considered it 
necessary to explain terms and phrases for the use 
of his countrymen. Wiseman has given the prin¬ 
cipal passages in which Ephrem explains obscure 
words, and changes them for others {Horce Syriacoc , 
pp. 122-136). Such circumstances are favourable 
to the idea of an early origin. Yet it was not 
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made in the 1st century, if the N. T. part be con¬ 
sidered contemporaneous with the O. T. Michaelis 
is decidedly incorrect on this head. Nor can it be 
said with probability that it was made in the 2d 
century, except at its very close. The beginning 
of the 3d is most likely, a. d. 200. The compara¬ 
tively late origin of the fourth gospel necessitates 
this conclusion. 

With regard to the O. T. part, we incline to the 
opinion that it was made by Christians. Had it 
proceeded from Jews, or from a Jew, it would 
hardly have been so free from the glosses in which 
that people indulged. It would also have resolved 
anthropomorphisms as is done in the Septuagint; 
and exhibited less awkwardness in rendering the 
Levitical precepts. Many of the names of unclean 
animals are wanting in the Syriac of Lev. xi., and 
the Hebrew words are often retained, not because 
the translator did not understand them, but be¬ 
cause he was negligent (Hirzel, De Pent. vers. Syr. 
indole quam Peshito vocant continent crit-exeget. p. 
127, et seqq.) Besides, the Messianic passages 
show that no Jew translated them. Yet Simon, 
and most modern Jews, Frankel ( Vorstudien znr 
Septuaginta , p. 183 ; Ueber den Einfluss der 
palaest. Exegese , p. 140), Rapoport ( Biccure ha- 
Shanah , Jahrg. 1844, p. 37 ; Erech Mill in, p. 
254), Graetz ( Geschichte der juden, vol. iv. p. 554), 
and Perles [Meletemata Peshitthoniana) attribute 
its origin to Jews. The main argument adduced 
by Frankel and Rapoport is, that Midrashic ele¬ 
ments are found in it, which is inconclusive, unless 
it could be shown that the Christians were free 
from Jewish influences and modes of interpretation. 
The necessity or motive for Jews undertaking such 
a version is not clear, because they had Targumic 
interpretations or versions which are essentially in 
the same dialect. Dathe conjectured that the 
translator was a Jewish Christian, which is pos¬ 
sible, since the version does present evidences of 
Jewish influences upon it. But there is no need of 
resorting to an intermediate opinion of this nature. 

Some have thought that the Septuagint was 
consulted by the authors of the Peshito. There is 
considerable resemblance between it and our ver¬ 
sion—not so much in single passages as in its 
general tenor—and the influence of the Greek is 
tolerably clear, notwithstanding the attempts of 
Havernick and Herbst to explain it away. It may 
be true that in many difficult passages the two 
versions disagree; that the additions to the text, 
larger or smaller, which the LXX. have, are want¬ 
ing in the Peshito, while the latter has additions 
and omissions of its own ; and that some books are 
entirely free from the influence of the Greek (see 
Plirzel, pp. 100-124). But the Septuagint may 
have been used notwithstanding. It is not neces¬ 
sary that the opinion about the Greek having been 
used by the Syriac translator should include a 
general agreement in difficult passages, in inser¬ 
tions and omissions; or that the evidence should 
be as palpable in some books as in others. A 
priori, it is certainly probable that a translation so 
much used by Christians at that time should have 
been consulted. Nor is it easy to resist the con¬ 
clusion that the person who translated the prophets 
had the LXX. before him. This fact is percep¬ 
tible in the Pentateuch ; in the historical and poetic 
books it is less so. 

Some have thought that the translator also 
used Targums. Had he been a Jew or a Jewish 


Christian this could be readily accounted for, even 
without having recourse to the supposition that the 
Targums were actually used ; since Jewish modes 
of interpretation were prevalent in Palestine, and 
there would therefore be an approach to the Chal- 
daic usns loquendi. Gesenius and Credner argue 
very plausibly that the use of a Targum in differ¬ 
ent books is clear. But the passages they adduce 
are not convincing. Thus the former quotes Is. 

* -ft 

xxxiii. 7, where the Syriac renders 

^OCTL^, if he shews them, in the third person, the 
Chaldee having Jir6 /. e. fin!? as 

the Syriac read it; whereas the Chaldee should be 
read in the first person, But the reading 

is corrupt here, because Ephrem has the first per- 

son, |poAj, which must have been originally in the 

Peshito {Commentar ueber den fesaia, vol. i. pp. 83, 
84). The strongest argument against the use of any 
of our present Targums is that they were not then 
in existence. Elements embodied in them were 
current in Palestine, but they had not been wrought 
up and enlarged as they now are. One thing is 
certain, that the version was taken from the original 
Hebrew. In establishing this fact, external and 
internal arguments unite. The text at its basis is 
substantially the Masoretic one. 

Eichhorn has tried to show, from the constitu¬ 
ents of the version itself, that it proceeded from 
several persons. Without assenting to all his 
arguments, or attaching importance to many of 
his presumptive circumstances, we are disposed to 
agree with him in opinion—not that it was made 
in pieces at different times, but at the same time 
generally, as a work for the use of the Syrian 
churches. Tradition is favourable to this hypo¬ 
thesis, if tradition has any weight; and the words 
of Ephrem himself agree, where he says on Josh, 
xv. 28, ‘Since those who translated into Syriac 
did not understand the signification of the Hebrew 
word’ (VonLengerke, Comment. CriticadeEphrem. 
Syr. s. s. interprete, p. 24). The Peshito contains 
all the canonical books of the O. T. The apocry¬ 
phal ones were not originally included; but they 
must have been rendered into Syriac soon after, 
for Ephrem quotes them. In his day the books 
of the Maccabees were wanting, and the additions 
to Daniel. 

The Peshito in the N. T. is part of the version 
on the O. T., and was made continuously with it. 
Bishop Marsh argues conclusively against Michaelis, 
that it did not appear till after the canon had been 
formed; but he errs in putting the close of the 
canon about the middle of the 2d century. It 
wants the second and third epistles of John, the 
second of Peter, the epistle of Jude, and the Apo¬ 
calypse. Nor were these books originally a part 
of it, as Hug supposes, asserting that they gradu¬ 
ally disappeared from it in the 4th century. Ber- 
tholdt has shown the reverse ( Einleit. Theil ii. 

p- 635)- 

As the O. T. was made from the original He¬ 
brew, the N. T. part was translated from the 
Greek. 

In consequence of the variety observable in the 
mode of translating different books, Hug thinks 
that the N. T. proceeded from different hands ; 
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and this is perhaps correct, for the Gospels and 
Acts hardly seem to have been rendered by the 
same person. Hug assigns it to the kolvtj <-k5o<tl5 , 
or unrevised text. The old Latin and it belong to 
the most ancient period of the text, and therefore 
agree so strikingly. But the text was revised like 
that of the old Latin ; which accounts for many 
modern or Constantinopolitan readings. The 
Peshito, as we have it, represents a mixed Greek 
text—the ancient basis appearing through the later 
revision. The centre of revision was Edessa, 
where it was made in the former half of the 5th 
century. Hence it may be said that the present 
text of the Peshito belongs to the early part of the 
5th century. Griesbach’s statement is exaggerated 
—‘Diversis temporibus ad Graecos codices plane 
diversos iterum iterumque recognita esse videtur’— 
but he afterwards qualified it in his Meletemata ii. 
where he speaks of but one reviser, and says very 
correctly that it took place in the epistles more 
than in the gospels. The able remarks of Hug 
led to this partial retractation.* Gregory Bar He- 
brseus says that the Peshito has an impure, rude, 
and inelegant diction. Passages to this effect from 
Gregory’s grammar are given by Assemani ( Biblioth . 
Oriental, ii. p. 279, et seqq .), to which Wiseman 
has added another. Perhaps Bar Hebrseus thought 
it exhibited the impure dialect used by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Palestine and Lebanon, as distinguished 
from the pure and elegant dialect which prevailed 
at Edessa and in all ulterior Syria. But the ver¬ 
sion was not made in Palestine ; and its language 
was pure and good at the time of its origin. The 
late period at which Bar Hebrseus wrote helped to 
disqualify him for judging of language current so 
long before his day. 

The O. T. Peshito was first printed in the Paris 
Polyglott, with a Latin translation by Gabriel 
Sionita. The MS. or MSS. from which this 
editor printed were imperfect, having not only 
many hiatuses, but being deficient in whole books, 
such as Esther and the Apocrypha. But the editor 
can hardly be blamed for defective MSS.; and the 
very fact that he left lacunae as he found them, 
which Walton admits, militates against the truth 
of the statement that he filled up lacunae ‘ ex pro- 
prio ingenio’ (Walton’s Prolegomena , ed. Dathe, 
p. 609). Walton pronounces a severe judgment 
on the work of the learned Maronite. The same 
text was afterwards printed in the London Poly¬ 
glott, not more correctly, but rather less so, as 
Roediger rightly affirms. Walton, it is true, sup¬ 
plied the missing apocryphal books and Esther ; 
but instead of making the text better from the 
three MSS. which he had, he contented himself 
with reproducing that of Sionita, and giving colla¬ 
tions of the three by Thorndyke in the sixth volume 
of his Polyglott (see Hallische Literatur Zeitung , 
1832, No. 5, p. 38). The edition published by 
Professor Lee in 1823, 4to, for the u%e of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, is one of the 
best. According to the account given by the 
editor himself in the Classical Journal for 1821 
(p. 245, etc.), he used two MSS. of Ussher, one 
of Pococke, one formerly belonging to Ridley, 
another lent him by Adam Clarke, and the Tra- 
vancore MS. which Buchanan brought from the 

* Verissime enim clar. Hugius animadvertit, 
versionem hanc a Diorthote quodam videri re- 
cognitam fuisse ac castigatam (pp. Ii. Hi.) 


East, besides consulting the works of Ephrem, 
which have many quotations, and Bar Plebrseus. 
The only tolerable lexicon is Michaelis’s enlarged 
reprint of Castell, published at Gottingen in two 
parts, 1788, 4to; for Bernstein did not live to 
publish more than one part of his long-expected 
lexicon. The Pentateuch was printed separately 
by Kirsch, 1787, 4to; and the Psalter at Mount 
Lebanon 1585, 1610; at Paris by Gabriel Sionita, 
1625 ; at Leyden by Erpenius, 1625 ; and at Halle 
by Dathe, 1768. 

The N. T. Peshito was first made known in 
Europe by Moses of Mardin, a Syrian priest, who 
was sent by Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch in 1552, 
to Pope Julius III. to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Roman pontiff, and also to superintend the 
printing of the Syriac Testament. It was first 
published at Vienna in 1555 by John Albert Wid- 
manstad, chancellor of Austria under Ferdinand I. 
Two MSS. were employed in it (duo vetustissima 
exemplaria; duo singularis fidei examplaria). It 
wants of course the last two epistles of St. John, 
the second of Peter, the epistle of Jude, and the 
Revelation. It also wants John vii. 53-viii. 11 ; 
some words in Matthew x. 8 and xxvii. 35 ; two 
verses in Luke xxii.-—viz. 17, 18 ; and 1 John v. 
7, all which are absent from Syriac MSS. In 2 
Cor. v. 8 it has in the leaven of purity , which is 
found in Nestorian sources alone ; but it has the 
usual reading in Hebrews ii. 9, not the Nestorian 
one xwpls Oeov. 

The best editions of the N. T. Peshito next to 
Widmanstad’s are Leusden and Schaaf’s, Ludg. 
Bat. 1708 or 1709, 4to ; that prepared for the Bible 
Society by Professor Lee, London 1816, 4to, 
probably to supersede the Gospels and Acts in 
Syriac, with a Latin translation, 4to, published the 
preceding year under Buchanan’s editorship, Brox- 
bourne ; and that of Greenfield, i2mo, 1828, based 
on Widmanstad, with a Syriac preface by Lee, 
and an imperfect collation of readings. The best 
lexicon, which also serves for a concordance, is 
Schaaf’s, 1709, 4to. The Peshito has been trans¬ 
lated into English by Etheridge, 1846, 1849, i2mo, 
2 vols. ; and better by Murdock, in I voL 8vo, 
New York 1851. 

A new critical edition of the Peshito is a de¬ 
sideratum. Materials are not wanting in the Am¬ 
brosian Library at Milan, the Vatican, the British 
Museum, and the Bodleian. Among the treasures 
collected out of the Nitrian desert, there is a MS. 
of the Peshito Pentateuch in the British Museum, 
14,425, dated 464 A.D. There is another MS. of 
the gospels of the 6th or 7th century. We do not 
believe, however, that the oldest MS. varies much 
from the text usually printed; as a collation of 
various chapters in the 464 A.D. MS. has yielded 
only a few unimportant variations, chiefly in ortho¬ 
graphy. 

II. L. de Dieu first published the Syriac Apoca¬ 
lypse from a MS. formerly in the library of the 
younger Scaliger, and afterwards in that of the 
university at Leyden (Ludguni Batav. 1627, 4to); 
reprinted with a Latin version and notes in his 
Critica Sacra , Amsterdam 1693, fol. What ver¬ 
sion this MS. contains, or to what age it belongs, is 
very uncertain. The subscription to the MS. says 
that it was written by Gaspar from the land of the 
Indians. Another MS. at Florence written by 
Gaspar states that it was copied in 1582 from an 
autographic copy of Thomas of Harkel (see White’s 
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preface to the Philoxenian edition, p. xv.) It may 
be part of the Harclean recension of the Philo¬ 
xenian, as Ridley, Storr, Michaelis, and Bertholdt 
think. But it is of an inferior type. It has fewer 
Greek words than the Philoxenian, several com¬ 
pounds are not expressed, the Syriac orthography 
is followed in proper names, and the version is 
on the whole not so literal. The translator has 
made many blunders. Plence we are not inclined 
to believe it a part of the Philoxenian. Its critical 
value is small. 

III. The character of the version of the four 
epistles, first printed by Pococke from a MS. in 
the Bodleian (Leyden 1630, 4to), betrays a later 
age than the Peshito. It belongs probably to 
'he Philoxenian before the latter was revised by 
/homas of Harkel. These unauthentic portions 
of the Peshito were put with the authentic books 
of that version in the Paris Polyglott, whence they 
were transferred to the London one. 

IV. The story of the adulteress in John vii. 53- 
viii. 11 was added in the latter work from a MS. 
belonging to Ussher, which contained the Philo¬ 
xenian not the Peshito. 

After the Syrian church was divided into differ¬ 
ent sections, various recensions of the Peshito ap¬ 
peared. The recension of the NeStorians is often 
quoted in the scholia of Gregory Bar Iiebraeus, and 
extended no farther, according to Wiseman, than 
the points appended to the Syriac letters. The 
Karkaphension recension is also cited by the same 
writer, and was long supposed to be a separate 
version, till the researches of Wiseman at Rome 
brought its true character to light. From the 
examination of two codices at Rome he ascer¬ 
tained that it was a mere revision of the Peshito, 
distinguished by a peculiar mode of pointing and a 
peculiar arrangement of the books, but not de¬ 
parting essentially from the common text. In this 
recension Job precedes Samuel, and the minor 
prophets succeed Isaiah immediately. The Pro¬ 
verbs follow Daniel. The arrangement of the N. 
T. books is as singular. It begins with the Acts of 
the Apostles and ends with the four gospels; while 
the epistles of James, Peter, and John, come before 
the fourteen Pauline letters. This is a Monophysite 
recension. According to Assemani and Wiseman, 
the name Karkaphension means mountainous; be¬ 
cause it was made about Mount Sigara, where 
there was a monastery of Jacobite Syrians. 

V. Besides the Peshito, Gregory Bar Hebrseus, 
in the preface to his Horreum Mysteriorum , men¬ 
tions another version of the N. T., the Philoxenian 
or Harclean. 

This second version was made from the Greek 
into Syriac in the city of Mabug; and is so called 
from Philoxenus or Xenayas bishop of Mabug, in 
Syria. There is some doubt about the part which 
that ecclesiastic had in the translation ; and the 
testimony of Bar Hebrseus is not uniform. In one 
passage he says that it was made in the time of 
Philoxenus ; in his Chronicon , that it was done by 
his desire; and in another place of the same work, 
that it was his own production. Moses Aghelseus 
(Assemani, Biblioth. Oriental, ii. p. 83) states that 
its author was Polycarp, rural bishop of Philoxenus. 
In an Arabic MS., quoted by Assemani (ii. p. 23), 
Philoxenus is said by a Jacobite author to have 
translated the four gospels into Syriac. The 
truth seems to be that Polycarp, acting under his 
auspices, made the version; Philoxenus hoping to 


advance the Monophysite tenets by a new trans¬ 
lation. One thing is certain, that it was made 
between the years 485 and 518 of the Christian 
era, most probably in 508 A.D. No MS. of this 
version as it came from the hands of Polycarp has 
been yet discovered, unless the Codex Angelicus at 
Rome, containing the four gospels, be such, as 
Bernstein supposes. It is described by Adler (p. 
59, etc.); and by Bernstein (in the Kritische An - 
merkungen prefixed to his edition of John’s Gospel); 
the latter of whom gives a collation of its readings 
in John i.-v. The MS. itself is attributed to the 
nth century; but the subscription is by another 
hand, and seems to have been taken from a Plar- 
clean MS. A few fragments, constituting the mar¬ 
ginal annotations of a very ancient Vatican codex, 
examined by Wiseman, and numbered 153, belong 
to the unrevised version also. The passages are 
printed in his Horce Syriaca ?, p. 178, et seq. Moses 
Aghelseus says that Polycarp rendered the Psalter 
also into Syriac. If so, his version of it must have 
soon disappeared. 

In a.d. 616 Thomas of Iiarkel or Harclea, in 
Palestine, afterwards a monk in the monastery of 
Taril, and subsequently bishop of Mabug, revised 
it in the monastery of Anaton at Alexandria ; from 
which recension nearly all our knowledge of it is 
derived. 

A postscript to the gospels which most MSS. 
have, states that Thomas corrected the gospels 
after two (some MSS. have three) Greek codices. 
A like subscription relates that the Acts and 
catholic epistles were revised after one Greek MS. 
This work of emendation was completed in 616. 
The basis was the Peshito. 

The text of the Philoxenian as revised by Thomas, 
is furnished with obeli and asterisks. Most of the 
MSS., too, have critical remarks and readings in 
the margin, which Wetstein and White have as¬ 
cribed for the most part to Thomas himself. In 
this .conclusion Hug and Bertholdt agree. ■ But 
others infer, from the fact of a codex being found 
in the Medicean library at Florence without 
Thomas’s subscription, and yet with these signs 
(the codex representing, in Adler’s opinion, the 
Philoxenian before revision— N. T. Versiones Syria - 
cce , etc. p. 55), that the obeli and asterisks were as 
early as the time of Polycarp himself. We agree with 
White that the obeli and asterisks were meant to 
show the difference between the old text and the 
Greek MSS. with which it was collated, though 
Wetstein and Storr suppose them to relate to the 
comparison of the new with the old Syriac version. 
It is matter of regret that they have been so often 
changed, confused, and removed from their places 
by ignorant transcribers (Adler, Novi Test. Versiones 
Syriacw, etc. p. 51); so that it is impossible to 
tell the exact state in which they were at first; or 
to assign them to their probable author. The 
similar procedure of Origen offers an analogy which 
Thomas might be supposed to imitate, were it not 
for the fact that an asterisk for the most part indi¬ 
cates a word or words which were wanting in the 
Greek; and an obelus that the Syriac requires some¬ 
thing to be added which the Greek is without. 

The character of this version, based upon the 
Peshito, is extreme literality. It was the trans¬ 
lator’s aim to prevent a syllable of the original 
from being lost. The Syriac idiom, therefore, 
has been often sacrificed by rigid adherence to 
the original Greek. Greek words are used, even 
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the Greek cases appear, the Greek article is imi¬ 
tated by pronouns, Greek etymology is represented, 
and Greek constructions are not unusual. In con¬ 
sequence of this slavish adherence to the original, 
the style is greatly inferior to that of the Peshito, 
though its critical use is greater. Judging by the 
Florentine MS., we should say that Thomas’s 
corrections were neither numerous nor important. 
He did not make extensive alterations in the 
Philoxenian text. 

About the time of Thomas’s revisal of Polycarp’s 
version, Paul of Tela made the Hexaplar Syriac 
from the Septuagint. It is difficult to tell the 
connection that existed between the two. The 
one may have executed the version of the O. T. 
to accompany the new recension of the N. T., or 
Thomas may have imitated the procedure of Paul. 

The marginal readings are probably the most 
valuable part of the version in a critical view. One 
of the Greek MSS. compared by Thomas had con¬ 
siderable affinity to D in the gospels and Acts. 
Of 180 marginal readings about 130 are found in 
B C D L i. 33, 69, etc. With D alone of MSS. 
it harmonises nineteen times in the gospels ; with 
D and B seven times. With the Alexandrian or 
A alone it agrees twice, but with it and others D 
L eight times. With the Vatican or B alone it 
harmonises twice, but with it and others four times 
(see Adler, pp. 130, 131). 

The most complete MS. of the version yet known 
is one formerly belonging to Ridley, now in the 
library of New College, Oxford (see Ridley’s De 
Syriacarum novi Fcederis versionum indole et usu 
dissertation London 1761). It contains all the 
books of the N. T. except the Apocalypse, and 
from the 27th verse of the nth chapter of the 
epistle to the Hebrews to the end. All other 
MSS. yet known contain no more than the gospels. 
In 1778 White published the four gospels from 
Ridley’s MS. 4to. In 1799 the Acts and catholic 
epistles followed ; and in 1803 the Pauline epistles. 
The editor gave a Latin version and notes. 

In 1853 Bernstein published in 8vo St. John’s 
Gospel in the Plarclean text from a Vatican MS., 
No. 271, which has neither asterisks, obeli, nor 
marginal notes ; but it has the vowel-points, to¬ 
gether with Kushoi and Rucocli. This edition is 
accompanied by valuable critical remarks contain¬ 
ing descriptions of some MSS., and comparisons 
of readings. 

VI. In 1858 Dr. Cureton published the ‘Remains 
of a very ancient Syriac recension of the four gos¬ 
pels in Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe,’ with 
an English translation and preface, 4to. The gos¬ 
pels are arranged thus : Matthew, Mark, John, 
Luke, and many parts are wanting—all Mark’s 
gospel except xvi. 17-20. It contains only Matt, 
i. i-viii. 22 ; x. 32-xxiii. 25 ; Mark xvi. 17-20 ; 
John i. 1-42 ; iii. 6 ; vii. 37 ; xiv. 10-12, 16-18, 
19-23, 26-29; Luke ii. 48-iii. 16; vii. 33-xv. 
21 ; xvii. 24-xxiv. 44. The editor thinks that 
it is a very ancient form of the Syriac gospels, not 
a version altogether independent of the Peshito ; 
one less revised after Greek MSS. This opinion 
is substantially correct. It is an older version than 
the Peshito; which the author or authors of the 
latter consulted throughout. There is a consider¬ 
able resemblance of the one to the other, so that 
their mutual dependence is clear. Entire verses 
are contained in both which are identical; while 
in others a very slight difference exists. The pas¬ 


sages in which this agreement is seen are very 
numerous (see Hermansen’s DisptUatio de codice 
evangel. Syriaco , pp. 22, 23). It is remarkable, 
too, that the identity of the two appears in some 
places where both depart from the Greek, and in 
the use of very rare words, as is exemplified in 
Luke ix. 5, and in xiii. 9 where is the singular 
rendering for els rb p.€k\ov, . l.j knX But 
their diversities are also striking and numerous. 
The very method of translation is different, being 
freer and looser in the Curetonian than the Peshito ; 
neither so accurate nor so terse. The editor is 
mistaken in believing that St. Matthew was made 
from an Aramaean text representing very nearly 
the original Plebrew of St. Matthew’s Gospel. It 
is all but certain that the proper original document 
of the apostle Matthew comprehended little more 
than the discourses of Jesus; and therefore that ‘the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews’ was a copious and 
free enlargement of it both from tradition and the 
Greek gospel. Plence we can never hope to get 
at the original memoirs compiled by St. Matthew 
through the Syriac version. Abundant proof lies 
in the recension itself that St. Matthew was trans¬ 
lated from the Greek, like the other gospels. 
Thus in Matt. vi. 24, ‘ or should bear one,’ shows 
that dvOl^erat was confounded with avetjercu ; and 
in Matt. xxi. 16, ‘ I will prepare praise’ proceeded 
from a like exchange of KaTrjpTlooj and Karaprloio. 
The weakness of the arguments adduced by Cure- 
ton is apparent. Thus in Matt. xiii. 48 the version 
has ^ 1 n/ > ^ *jjQJ, the fishes that were 

good, good or the best fishes. This is simply a free 
version of the Greek ra Ka\a , omitting els ayye'ia, 
inserting fishes , which is not in the Greek, and 
making good the superlative by repetition. But 
Cureton supposes that the translator confounded 
good, with j*OD3, into baskets, which is a 
gratuitous and most improbable conjecture. Again, 
in Matt. xx. 11 this version has Q\-k> j-D, when 
they saw, for the Greek Xa ( 36 vres, which is merely 
an incorrect translation. But Cureton conjectures 
very unfortunately that the Greek translator took 
Itn from ItnX of the Hebrew for Tin of Vin^, 
dropping the X. “iriK could not have been used 

here for \afibvTes, but some other verb. In iii. 
17, where the Greek has ofirbs lonv, the Syriac 
has thou art, which Cureton accounts for by con¬ 
jecturing that the Greek translator read 1H JTX 
instead of in fOX, which he rendered obrbs eariv 
instead of ob et A translator could not be guilty of 
such gross ignorance. Nothing can be juster than 
Hermansen’s remark, that the words usually ad¬ 
duced by the learned editor from the gospels to 
prove the Aramaean original of this Syriac Matthew 
‘ are miserably twisted to serve a purpose.’ There 
is so much uniformity in the version as to show that 
it was made by one person, from one language, not 
from two. And there are marks of antiquity about 
it which show an age prior to the Peshito. Pro¬ 
bably it was a local version made for private rather 
than public use ; perhaps in Palestine. It formed 
the basis of the Peshito, for there is evidence enough 
of the translators who made the latter having worked 
upon the basis of this one, but everywhere with the 
Greek before them. As the Peshito was meant for 
public use in the churches it is more correctly and 
competently done. The looseness of rendering, 
and the incompetence so often seen in this old ver- 
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sion, are less frequent in the later one. The text 
of the gospels represented in this Syriac MS. is 
that of the end of the 2d century, when it was 
made. It often agrees with BCD, and the old 
Latin version before it was corrected by Jerome, 
especially its MSS. a b c; with D most of all. 
Very seldom does it coincide with A. alone. Thus 
in Matt. xix. 9 the words ko.1 6 ai ro\e\vixlvrjv yafArj- 
<ras, fMOLxoLTai are omitted, as in D a beff; and 
to the 28th verse a long passage is added which is 
only in D a b c d. It omits Matt. xvi. 2, 3, with 
B and two other uncial MSS. ; though the old 
Italic has them as well as D. In xiii. 55 it has 
Joseph with B C the old Italic, Vulgate, and other 
authorities. 

As to the critical value of this recension compared 
with that of the Peshito, it has many older and 
better readings than the latter. But it has also 
inferior ones. It is therefore unfair to the Peshito 
to select a number of texts in which the Cure- 
tonian Syriac readings are obviously better and 
more ancient; omitting the places in which it is the 
reverse. In Luke xxiv. the fortieth verse is omitted, 
contrary to the Peshito and the most ancient uncial 
MSS. ABN. In Matt. xxii. 35 koX \lycjv is read 
by the Curetonian ; but it is absent from the Peshito, 
which is supported by B and K. In Matt. vii. 22 
the words £ have we not eaten and drunk in thy 
name?’ are inserted without any MS. authority, ap¬ 
parently from Luke xiii. 26. In Matt. xi. 23 in¬ 
stead of the usual Greek text it has * thou shalt not 
be exalted to heaven butcontrary to all authority 
and betraying at the same time a Greek original 
with fjafj. In Matt. xxi. 9 it is added at the end, 
‘ and many went out to meet him, and were rejoic¬ 
ing and praising God concerning all that which 
they saw,’ words wholly unauthorised. In xxi. 23 
diddcrKOPTL is omitted without authority. In xxiii. 
18 from 6 s ehv to £<ttiv are also left out, contrary to 
all external evidence. In Luke viii. 16 is the un- 
authorised addition ‘he set forth another parable.’ 
In Luke xi. 29 ‘ except the sign of the prophet 
Jonas’ is omitted, contrary to MSS. Luke xx. 12 
is omitted without authority. In xxii. ver. 20 is 
wanting, and 19 is put before 17 ; 6 /xevou is also 
absent in 19 without authority. In John v. 8 we 
have the addition ‘go away to thy house.’ So 
too in the ninth verse, ‘ and he took up his bed,’ is 
omitted. In vi. 20 fdq (pofieicrOe are left out, against 
MS. authority. In Matt. i. 8 three kings are put 
in the verse, Ahazia, Joash, Amuzia, which are 
not in MSS., and are contrary to the 17th verse. 
The opinion of so late a writer as Bar Salibi about 
the omission of these names, or even that of Mar 
Yakub the Persian, is of no account against all 
MSS. and the context. 

A good deal of importance is attached by Cureton 
to the fact of St. Matthew’s Gospel having a title 
attached to it, 

whereas the others have none. There is a small 
hole in the vellum immediately before w_»AlD, 
not large enough to have admitted a Dolath. As 

to the meaning of it is difficult to de¬ 

cipher. ‘ The distinct gospel ’ gives little sense. 
Nor does it appear to signify explained, interpreted 
or translated after the analogy of in Neh. 

viii. 8; because the Hebrew word has not that 
meaning in the passage. It is highly improbable 


that it denotes interpretation from one tongue 
into another. It cannot be a general title, because 
there is no space between the name of Matthew and 
it. There is not even room for a Dolath between 
them. The most probable supposition is that of 
Gildemeister, that it is an epithet of the apostle, 
denoting him to be a separated or select one. As a 
title of honour attached to his name, it may stand 
before as well as after it. This view has historical 
support, for in the Eastern church the epithet is 
applied to the apostle exclusively, Matthew the 
chosen (see Zeitschrift der deuischen ?norgcnldndis- 
chen Gesellschaft , vol. xiii. p. 472, et seq.) 

It is unnecessary to notice the arguments of the 
Abbe Lehir (Etude sur ancienne version Syriaque 
des Evangiles recemment decouverte et publie, par 
le Dr. Cureton, Paris 1859), because they are 
mostly directed to the support of the view which 
Dr. Cureton advocates. As far as his remarks go, 
Ewald has written conclusively upon the recension, 
deciding, as all scholars who have critical sagacity 
must do, in favour of the Greek original of Matthew 
and the priority of the version to the Peshito ( Jahr - 
biicher der biblischen Wissenschaft, vol. ix.) 

VII. The Jerusalem or Palcestino-Syriac ver¬ 
sion of the N. T. This was discovered by Adler 
in a Vatican MS. (No. 19). From the subscrip¬ 
tion to the MS. it seems to have been written in 
a monastery at Antioch A. D. 1030. The dialect 
is peculiar, uncouth, and barbarous, being a mix¬ 
ture of Chaldee and Syriac similar to that of the 
Jerusalem Talmud. The character is also peculiar, 
approaching the Hebrew letters, but not very dif¬ 
ferent from the Estrangelo. Dolath usually wants 
the diacritic point. The letter Pe has two forms, 
according as it is pronounced f or p. The MS. 
is merely a lectionary or evangelistarium contain¬ 
ing lessons from the four gospels for the Sun¬ 
days and festivals in the year. The version was 
made from the Greek, probably in the 6th century, 
and could only have been local. It is difficult to 
tell whether it formed part of a more extended 
version, or was taken simply from a Greek evange¬ 
listarium. The latter view throws its origin too 
late—viz. not before the 8th century. The only 
complete passage published till recently was owing 
to Adler—viz. Matt, xxvii. 3-32; and scholars 
could only repeat or work upon what he gave. 
But the version has been published entire by 
Count Minischalchi Erizzo at Verona 1861, 1864, 
2 vols. 4to ; the first containing the text, with a 
Latin translation ; the second, prolegomena and 
a glossary. We are grateful to Minischalchi for 
his beautiful edition of the MS. ; but his prole¬ 
gomena are disappointing; showing besides nu¬ 
merous mistakes, little capacity for criticism. 
Critical editors of the Greek Testament cannot 
now overlook this veiy valuable document, whose 
readings are so important. It contains the fol¬ 
lowing portions of the gospels : all Matthew ex¬ 
cept iii. 12 ; v. 34-41 ; vi. 25-34 ; vii. 19-23 ; viii. 
14-19; x. 9-15, 23-31, 34-36; xi. 16-26; xii. 1- 
29, 38-50; xiii. 1-43, 55-58; xiv. 1-13,35-36; xv. 
1-20, 29*31; xvi. 1-12, 20-28; xvii. 20, 27 ; xviii. 

5- 9, II, 21, 22; xix. I, 2, 13-15 ; xx. 17-28; xxi. 
44-46; xxvi. 40-43 ; all Mark except i. 12-34, 45 ; 
ii. 13, 18-22; iii. 6-35; iv.; v. 1-23, 35-43; vi. 

6- 13, 3I-5 6 J vii. I-23 ; viii. 1-26, 32, 33 ; ix. 1-15, 

3 1 , 4 I -5°; x. 1-31,46-52; xi. 1-21,26-33; xii. 1- 
27 ; xiii., xiv. ; xv. 1-15, 33-42 ; all Luke except i. 
69-75> 77-79J 23-38; iv. 1-15, 37-44; v. 12-16, 
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33-39; vi. 11-16, 24-30, 37-49 ; vii. 17, 18, 30-35 ; 
viii. 22-25, 40 ; ix. 7-26, 45-56; x. 13-15, 22-24; 
xi. 1-26, 34-54; xii. I, 13-15, 22-31, 41 - 59 ; xiii - 
i-io, 30-35; xiv. 12-15, 25-35; xv. 1-10; xvi. I- 
9, 16-18; xvii. I, 2,20-37; xviii. I, 15-17, 28-34; 
xix. 11-48; xx. 9-44; xxi. 5-7, 20-24, 37, 38; 
xxii. 40, 41, 46-71; xxiii. 1-31, 50-56; all John 
except ii. 23-25 ; iii. 34-36 ; iv. 1-4, 43‘45 J vi * 
34, 45, 46, 71 ; vii. 30-36; xi. 46, 55-57; xiii. 18- 
30; xix. 21-24. 

As to the readings, it appears to 11s that they 
are such as characterised the 5th and 6th cen¬ 
turies. The text is not that of N, B, Z, or even 
D, but rather that of A and C. In Matt. vi. it 
has the doxology of the Lord’s prayer which is not 
in K, B, D, Z ; it has John vii. 53—viii. 11 ; con¬ 
tains John v. 3, 4; has the usual order of the 4 
and 5 verses in Matt. v. ; and has the later en¬ 
larged form of v. 44. It also contains the last 12 
verses of Mark xvi., contrary to and B ; has 
vlos not Oebs in John i. 18; and in Matt. xxii. 35 
has the later reading Kal \tywv, omitted in B, L, 
and the Peshito. it has also oi 5 c 65 era in Luke 
xxii. 14, with A, C, E, etc., but contrary to K, B, 
D, the Curetonian, Syriac, and Italic. In John 
i. 27 it has the words iparpocrOev p.ov ylyovev con¬ 
trary to N, B, L, and the Curetonian Syriac ; but 
with A, E, F, etc., the old Italic, Vulgate, and 
Peshito. In Matt. xix. 17 it has the old and 
genuine tL pie iptoras irepl tov ayadov ; in John iii. 
15 pi 77 aTr6\rjTcu aXXa are omitted with N, and the 
Curetonian Syriac, E, etc. On the whole, while it 
is easy to see a number of the oldest readings in the 
text, such as those in X, B, the old Italic, D, etc., 
yet the readings of a later period prevail. Its 
text, though often differing from the Peshito, is 
neither older nor better. The Greek at its basis is 
not anterior to the 5th century. Nothing is more 
incorrect than the assertions of Minischalchi that 
Matthew’s Gospel is the apostle’s authentic one; 
and that the source of the version was anterior to 
and wholly different from, that of the Peshito. 

VIII. Hcxaplar-Syriac .—A version of the Sep- 
tuagint into Syriac was made by Paul of Tela, at 
Alexandria, at the instigation of the Monophysite 
patriarch Athanasius, a.d. 617. It is from Ori- 
gen’s Hexaplar text, with his critical remarks, the 
margin having notes respecting various readings, 
fragments of the versions of Aquila, Theodotion, 
Symmachus, with scholia from Syriac and Greek 
writers. 

The character of the version is extreme literality. 
Every Greek word is rendered by a Syriac one, to 
the neglect of the laws of the language into which 
the version was made. This makes it very useful 
to the critic, and most important in restoring 
Origen’s text. The Greek text at its basis agrees 
for the most part with the Codex Alexandrinus. 
But it often leans to the Vatican, and not seldom 
to the Complutensian texts. At other times it de¬ 
parts from all. Eichhom has given copious ex¬ 
amples of its peculiarities and uses; which are 
sufficient to prove its value in restoring the genuine 
text of the Septuagint as Origen leftit. 

Three MSS. containing this version, but none of 
them complete, have been known to scholars. 
That formerly possessed by Masius contained 
Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, 
Judith, Tobit, and a considerable part of Deuter¬ 
onomy, as we learn from his commentary on 
Joshua, which contains a Latin version of that 


book (Antwerp 1574, fol.) This codex has disap¬ 
peared. Another in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan contains the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Canticles, the Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, 
the twelve minor Prophets, Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Lamentations, Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah. A third 
MS. in the Paris Library has the fourth book of 
Kings. In 1787 Norberg published Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel from the Milan MS., with a Latin version. 
His transcript must have been veiy imperfect, 
judging from Bugati’s remarks. In 17S8 Bugati 
published Daniel. In 1820 the Psalms appeared,, 
four years after his death, superintended by Cighera. 
In 1834, 1835, Middeldorpf published in two 
volumes 4to, at Berlin, the four books of Kings, 
Isaiah, the twelve minor Prophets, Proverbs, Job, 
Canticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, with a 
commentary. The editor had only a faulty tran¬ 
script of Norberg’s, and did not collate the original. 
With the exception of Bugati’s Daniel, none of 
these is well edited. Norberg’s edition is very 
incorrect; nor is that of Middeldorpf less so. In 
1859 Rordam issued Libri Judicum et Ruth secun¬ 
dum versione?n Syriaco-Hexpalarem ex codice Musei 
Britannici mine primum editi , Greece transit!ti , 
notisque illustrate in two fasciculi, 1859, 1861, 
Copenhagen 4to. A competent scholar has under¬ 
taken the task of editing the remainder—Dr. Antonio 
Ceriani of Milan. In 1861 appeared his Monu- 
menta sacra et prof ana , tom. i. fascic. i. Milan, 
containing, among other ancient documents, the 
Hexaplar-Syriac, Baruch, Lamentations, and the 
epistle of Jeremiah. In the preface, the learned 
editor states his intention to publish, from the 
Ambrosian MS. and others, the entire version, 
even the books printed before, of whose inaccurate 
execution he speaks in just terms. No more is yet 
published ; and scholars must regret its being de¬ 
layed by the issue of other ancient documents, such 
as those in tom. iii. fascic. i. 

Most of the works on the literature of Syriac 
versions have been already quoted. In addition to 
them we may refer to Wichelhaus De N T. 
versione Syriaca antiqua, etc., Halis, 1850; Lee’s 
Prolegomena to Bagster's Polyglott; Bernstein’s 
Commentatio de Charklensi Novi Testamenti trans- 
latione Syrica , 1857 ; Reusch, Syrus interpres cum 
fonte N. T. Grceco collatus , 1741 ; Storr’s Obser- 
vationes super N T. versionibus Syriacis , 1772; 
Winer, De usu vers. Synacce N. T. cntico caute 
instituendo , 1823 ; Loehlein, Syrus ep. ad Ephesios 
interpres , 1835 ; Michaelis, J. D. Curce in ver¬ 
sion em Syriacam Actuum Apostolicorum , 1755 ; 
Credner, De prophetarum min. vers. Syr. quam 
Peschito vocant indole , 1827 ; the Introductions of 
De Wette, Ilerbst, and Bleek, with Davidson’s 
Treatise on Biblical Criticism , vol. ii.— S. D. 

SYRO-PHCENICIAN f 'ZvpoQolvuraa , 2 vpotpoi- 
vlKioca ), a native of Phoenicia Proper, called Syro 
or Syrian Phoenicia, from being included in the 
Roman province of Syria. It includes that part 
of the coast of Canaan, on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, in which the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon were situated ; and the same country, which 
is called Phoenice in the Acts, is in the Gospels 
called the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. The woman 
also described as Syro-Phcenician in Mark vii. 26, 
is in Matt. xv. 22 called a Canaanitish woman, 
because that country was still occupied by the de¬ 
scendants of Canaan, of whom Sidon was the 
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eldest son. Some MSS. read 2 vpa ^olvLcotj, a 
Phoenician Syrian. 


T 

TAANACH (jpJJn ; Sept. 0 cu/a/c), a royal city 

of the Canaanites (josh. xii. 21), in the territory 
of Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh (Judg. i. 27 ; 
v. 19 ; Josh. xvii. n-21 ; 1 Kings iv. 12). Schu¬ 
bert, followed by Robinson, finds it in the modern 
Ta’annuk, now a mean hamlet on the south side 
of a small hill, with a summit of table-land. It lies 
on the south-western border of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, four miles south of Megiddo, in connection 
with which it is mentioned in the triumphal song 
of Deborah and Barak (Judg. v. 19). Schubert, 
Morgenland , , iii. 164; Robinson, Bib . Res . iii. 156 ; 
Bib . Sacra , i. 76. 

TAANATH SHILOH (nV TOfl ; Sept. 

Qyjvaaa Kal leWy $; Alex. Tr/vad 2t/Aw'), a place 
on the border-line of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 6). In 
the Onomasticon it is placed between Neapolis and 
the Jordan, at the distance of ten Roman miles from 
the former. This would place it to the east of 
Shiloh ; and it is probably the Qrjua of Ptolemy, 
which he mentions along with Neapolis as the 
chief towns of Samaria [ Geog . v. 16. 5). There is 
a place called Tana N. E. of Migdel which some 
have identified with Taanath Shiloh, but without 
reason Robinson thinks { Lai . B . R . 295).—W. L. A. 

TABBATH (rDtD; Sept. Tapd . 0 ; Alex. Tdpad ), 

a place mentioned Judg. vii. 22, but which has not 
been identified. It may be the remarkable mound 
called Tubukat-Fakil (Robinson, Later B . R . iii. 
3 21 ), 'which is in the same district in which the 
narrative would lead us to look for Tabbath.— 
W. L. A. 

TABEAL God is good ; Sept. TajSeiJX), 

father of the unnamed person on whom Rezin 
king of Syria, and Pekah king of Israel, proposed 
to bestow the crown of Judah in case they suc¬ 
ceeded in dethroning Ahaz (Is. vii. 6). Who 
* Tabeal’s son’ was is unknown, but it is conjec¬ 
tured that he was some factious and powerful 
Ephraimite (perhaps Zichri, 2 Chron. xxviii. 7) 
who promoted the war in the hope of this result. 

TABERAH, one of the stations of the Israel¬ 
ites in the desert. [Wandering.] 

TABERNACLE, The (pt^D, a dwelling , 
f>nk, a lent , ( rKrjvrj ), called also Tabernacle of 
the Congregation {lySn "tf), Tabernacle of 
Witness (rfnyn "N), House of the Lord 
(H liT Dp), Sanctuary or I-Ioly Place (t£Hp, 
EHpp, aylaaixa, aylaoTTjpLov, rb dyiov, rd ay La), 
and, though rarely, Temple of the Lord (tavi, 

1 Sam. i. 9; iii. 3; Ps. v. 8 [7]). 

1. Construction and History.— The first 
mention made in Scripture of the tabernacle as 
a holy place is in Exod. xxv., where are detailed 
the instructions which Moses received of the Lord 
when he was with him on the mount, concerning 


the construction and furniture of the sanctuary. 
In these Moses was enjoined to follow closely 
the pattern (JV^D, rb irapabetypLa) showed to him 

by God. Whether we are to understand by this 
that God actually showed to Moses a model of 
the fabric he commanded him to rear, or only 
caused the idea of it to rise up clearly in his mind, 
is a question of little moment, so long as it is 
admitted that the plan of the fabric originated 
with God, and was by him communicated to 
Moses. The state in which Moses found the 
Israelites on his descent from the mount pre¬ 
vented the execution of this plan for some time; 
and in the interval a temporary substitute was 
provided in a tent which Moses caused to be 
pitched at a distance from the encampment of the 
people (Exod. xxxiii. 7). It has been supposed by 
some that this was the tent of Moses himself; but 
such a supposition seems inconsistent with the 
statement that it was at a distance from the camp, 
and that Moses went out to it and returned from it 
as did the rest (ver. 8, 9). To this tent the people 
went out when they sought to present themselves 
before God either in worship or to ask counsel of 
him. To Moses alone, however, appears to have 
been conceded the privilege of entering the taber¬ 
nacle and enjoying immediate intercourse with 
God. To Joshua, his minister, the charge of 
keeping the tabernacle appears to have been. en¬ 
trusted (ver. 8-11). 

After a season the tabernacle was erected ac¬ 
cording to the divine design. The materials for 
this erection were supplied by the free-will offer¬ 
ings of the people. They were of the most costly 
kind, consisting of gold, silver, and copper, cloths 
of the richest colours and finest fabric, the coarser 
fabrics of goats-hair cloth, rams’ skins dyed red, 
and acacia wood, for the construction of the taber¬ 
nacle ; oil, spices, and sweet incense for the service 
of the sanctuary; and precious stones of various 
kinds to adorn the vestments of the priests (Exod. 
xxv. 3-7). To construct the tabernacle out of the 
materials thus collected, the skill of Bazaleel and 
Aholiab, men specially endowed by God with the 
necessary qualifications, was put in requisition; and 
under their directions, and by the labour of all the 
skilled artificers of the host, the work was accom¬ 
plished (Exod. xxxv. 30, fif.) The entire structure 
with all its furniture was finished by the end of the 
first year of their wandering in the wilderness, and 
on the first day of the second year the tabernacle 
was set up and its services inaugurated with solemn 
pomp. The divine acceptance of the place which 
had been thus prepared for the habitation of the 
Lord was indicated by the settling down on it of a 
cloud, and the filling of it with the divine glory in 
such awful effulgence that even Moses dared not to 
enter the place (Exod. xl. 1, ff.) 

As Moses describes minutely the construction of 
the tabernacle, it is easy to form a general concep¬ 
tion of its form and arrangement. Josephus also 
describes it (Antiq. iii. 6), but he adds little to 
what the Bible supplies. The same may be said 
of Philo (De Pit. Mosis , Bk. iii.) 

The tabernacle was an oblong rectangular struc¬ 
ture, 30 cubits in length, 10 in height, and 10 in 
width. This is the measurement given by Josephus, 
and it agrees punctually with that of Moses. The 
only point that occasions difficulty is the statement 
that the end boards were eight in number, which 
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would give a width of 12 cubits. This, however, 
is easily explained. The measurements are of the 
inner side, and as the boards at the end would 
have to cover not only the space between the side 
boards, but also the ends of these, and as each 
board, according to Jewish tradition, was a cubit 
thick, we thus account for the number of cubits 
stated (outside width =12 cubits; thickness of 
boards = 2 cubits; leaving 10 cubits for inside 
width). These corner boards were strongly coupled 
above and below to the sides, so as to be jltisJi 
with them, and to keep all together. The frame¬ 
work of this structure was composed of acacia 
boards twenty in number on each side, and six at 
the west or inner end, with two comer boards, 
the east or outward end being left open. These 
boards were gilded ; and they were fastened at the 
base by means of tenons which fitted into silver 
sockets ; and they were kept together by means of 
bars of acacia wood, also gilded, which passed 
through rings of gold fastened in the upright 
boards. These bars were five in number on each 
side; but as to their arrangement there is some 
difference of opinion. Rashi thinks that the middle 
bar was twice the length of each of the other four, 
that it stretched from end to end of the side, and 
that the others were joined in pairs so as also to 
stretch the whole length of the side. Thus there 
were on each of the three sides an upper bar, con¬ 
sisting of two bars of equal length fitted to each 
other, an under bar the same, and a middle bar of 
one piece. This last Rashi thinks was made to 
pass through the centre of the boards, so as not to 
be visible from without—a statement which may 
or may not be accepted without affecting the other 
parts of this description. This view appears pre¬ 
ferable to that commonly held, according to which 
all the five bars are supposed to have been of equal 
length, and to have run parallel to each other. 
In that case the description of the middle bar as 
one that was to reach from end to end would lose 
its significancy, inasmuch as this would characterise 
all the bars. The arrangement described by Jo¬ 
sephus, however, seems the most probable. He 
says : ‘ Through the golden rings gilded bars were 
passed to unite the boards, the head of each bar 
being let into the head of another by means of 
tenons, after the manner of vertebrae made by an 
artificer. But, for the back, one entire bar passed 
through all the boards, and into it were fastened 
the ends of the side bars by sockets, so that the 
whole was firm.’ Something of this sort there 
must have been, else the back part of the structure 
would have been loose. An ingenious writer has 
recently started the hypothesis that the middle bar 
was a ridge-pole over which the coverings of the 
tent were hung (Smith, Diet, of the Bible, iii. 1452); 
but a bar which is described as the middle bar, 
which passed D'tSHpn "pro in the middle of (or 

between) the boards , could not be a pole passing 
above them, and forming the ridge of the roof. 

The area thus formed was divided into two 
unequal portions, the outer one 20 cubits, the 
inner 10 cubits long. The latter was thus a cube 
of 10 cubits. This was the Most Holy place, 
into which the high-priest alone could enter. It 
was separated from the outer portion of the sanctu¬ 
ary by four pillars of acacia wood, gilded, on 
which was hung, by means of hooks of gold, a 
veil of the richest material, and most beautifully 


adorned. At the outer entrance of the tabernacle 
there were five pillars of acacia wood, also gilded, 
and resting on bases of brass, on which was hung 
by golden hooks a veil adorned with needlework. 
This veil, Josephus says, came down to the middle 
of the pillars, and over it there was another of 
coarser materials, which served to protect it from 
the weather, and which could be drawn up with 
cords so as to afford a view of the more costly 
veil behind. Besides supporting the veils, these 
pillars probably contributed to the support of a 
framework on which the coverings of the roof 
were stretched. 

No details are given either in the Bible or by 
Josephus of the construction of the roof; the 
coverings of it are alone mentioned. These cover¬ 
ings are minutely described by the historians. They 
were four in number. First came one made of 
ten curtains of delicate texture of byssus in various 
colours, and adorned with figures of cherubim; 
each curtain was 28 cubits in length, and 4 in 
breadth ; they were hung five on each side, these 
being probably sewed together (Rashi on Exod. 
xxvi. 3), so as to form a sheet 20 cubits by 28, 
and the two sheets were coupled together by loops 
and taches of gold. The second covering was 
formed by eleven curtains of goats’ hair, each 30 
cubits in length and 4 in breadth; these were 
fastened (probably sewed) together, five on one 
part, and six on the other; and the two sheets 
thus formed were to be joined by loops and taches 
of brass. The third covering was of rams’ skins 
dyed red, probably a kind of morocco leather (see 
this art.); and the fourth was of tachash skins 
[Tachash]. The dimensions of these are not 
given in the Bible. Josephus says that they both 
projected so as to protect the other coverings from 
rain and sunshine; but Rashi and others are of 
opinion that the leather and skin coverings were 
only for the top, and did not reach to the sides. 
There is some countenance given to this by the 

use of the word flver. 14; but this pro¬ 
bably applies only to the tachash skins, and may 
intimate that these were used to cover the places 
on the top where the curtains were joined. 

Such were the coverings of the Tabernacle; the 
question now arises, how were they adjusted ? 
Assuming that the roof of the Tabernacle was flat, 
we may suppose the arrangement to have been as 
follows :—First, we have two large curtains of 
byssus, each 20 cubits by 28; with which have to 
be covered two sides, each 30 x 10 cubits, and a 
roof also 30 x 10. Suppose then one curtain 
stretched from the front backwards it would cover 
20 cubits of the roof, and hang down over 20 
cubits in length of the sides; attached to this by 
the loops and golden taches the other curtain 
would cover the remaining 10 cubits of roof and 
wall, leaving a space uncovered at the base to show 
the silver sockets. This meets one condition of 
the text; it brings the juncture of the two curtains 
exactly over the veil at the entrance of the Holy of 
I-Iolies (ver. 33); but it labours under the disad¬ 
vantage of representing the costly innermost cover¬ 
ing as concealed for two-thirds of its surface be¬ 
tween the walls of the tabernacle and the outer 
covering of goats-hair cloth. This objection, how¬ 
ever, may be obviated, as Bahr suggests, by sup¬ 
posing that the byssus curtain was made to cover 
the inside of the boards, so as to form a sort of 
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tapestry. On other grounds this is probable, and 
there is no serious objection to it; for though it 
has been asked, how could the same curtain cover 
both a flat roof and perpendicular wall ? there 
seems no great difficulty in conceiving an adjustment 
of the framework of the roof by which this might 
be accomplished. 

The byssus curtain being thus adjusted so as to 
cover the wall inside, which had else been left bare, 
and on this account unseemly, the goats-hair curtain 
was placed over it, but so as to fall down outside 
the walls. As this curtain had 11 pieces, there were 
5 cubits to spare. The covering seems to have been 
so placed that one half of these was to the front 
and the other half to the back ; and whilst the part 
at the back hung loose down (ver. 12), the part at 
the front was folded back, so as to form a kind of 
penthouse or projecting roof (aercb/xaTi TrapcnrXri- 
(tlov, Joseph.) and sides. In this way a small portico 
was formed; and thus we get the three parts 
of which Josephus says the whole consisted. It is 
worthy of notice that while the byssus covering 
was only 28 cubits in length, this of goat’s hair 
was 30; and that the difference between these two 
is just the difference between the inside and the 
outside measurement (allowance being made in the 
latter for the thickness of the boards, which was 
one cubit). This confirms the suggestion that the 
one hung within and the other without the walls. 

Over these two coverings the covering of rams’ 
skins and that of tachash skins were placed, pro¬ 
bably as already suggested. The whole would 
thus present the appearance (if we may use so 
familiar an illustration) of a large bed, with its 
curtains hanging down. 

Such is the idea which, in the general, has 
hitherto been entertained of the construction of the 
tabernacle. Another idea, however, has of late 
years been suggested which deserves to be noticed. 
Saalschiitz ( Archdol . der Hebrder , ii. 321, ffi), re¬ 
presents the hangings of the tabernacle as sus¬ 
pended in the form of a tent. He thinks the p^D 
was properly the space enclosed by the boards of 
acacia wood; and that . these formed the outer 
wall, so to speak, within which the tabernacle, the 

properly so called, was reared in the form of 
a peaked tent. Of this the byssus curtains, he 
supposes, formed the internal drapery, while the 
goats-hair curtains, covered with leather and tachash 
skins, formed the outer covering. The whole struc¬ 
ture would thus present the appearance externally 
of a peaked tent, reared within a high palisade of 
wood, and open at the front. This representation 
has the advantage of allowing the ornamental cur¬ 
tain, and also the gilded boards with their golden 
rings and silver sockets, to be fully visible. There 
seems, however, one fatal objection to it—viz. that 
it does not provide for fulfilling the condition that 
the joinings of the curtains shall be over the pillars 
that separate the holy from the most holy place—a 
condition of essential significance. This objection 
does not apply, however, to the reconstruction pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Fergusson (Smith’s Diet, of the Bible , 
art. ‘Temple’), who has worked out the idea of a 
tent structure with his wonted skill and ingenuity ; 
for, according to his idea, the roof of the tent was 
ridged not peaked, the coverings being suspended 
on a pole running from the foot of the structure to 
the back. The reader is referred to his article for 
drawings and details. 


Such representations undoubtedly preserve better 
than the older ones the idea of a tent. It may be 
suggested, however, on the other side, that as 
the fundamental idea of the structure was that 
of a house —God’s permanent residence among his 
people—it is not improbable that the structure 
was conformed rather to the model of one of the 
flat-roofed houses with which the Israelites were 
familiar than to that of a nomad’s tent. 

It has been objected to the traditional recon¬ 
struction of the tabernacle that a structure of this 
sort would not keep the rain from sinking into the 
interior, and that a heavy fall of snow would lodge 
a weight on the roof that would soon tear its 
coverings through. But Josephus seems to have 
considered the structure as thus arranged quite 
sufficient to stand against any meteorological in¬ 
fluences to which it might be exposed; and his 
judgment as a native of that part of the world is 
of weight in such a matter. N01* need we suppose 
that any very large amount of skill would be re¬ 
quired to provide against rain lodging on the roof 
so as to sink through into the interior. As for 
snow, there was doubtless strength enough in the 
framework of the roof to enable the coverings to 
bear such weight of that as there was any likelihood 
of being deposited on them in the Desert or the 
south of Palestine. 

Within the tabernacle thus constructed were 
placed the Ark of the Covenant, over which were 
the cherubim within the Most Holy place, and in 
the sanctuary the table for the shewbread on the 
north side, and opposite to it the golden candle¬ 
stick. [See these articles.] 

The tabernacle was placed within an enclosure 
100 cubits long by 50 wide, formed by hangings ot 
byssus, fastened to pillars by silver hooks and 
fillets. The height of the pillars was 5 cubits, and 
their number was 10 for the west end, and for 
each of the sides 20 ; at the east, or entrance end, 
there were 3 pillars on each side of the entrance 
for which a space of 20 cubits was thus left. In 
this space 4 pillars were placed, and on these hung 
a curtain similar to that which was over the door 
of the tabernacle. Within this enclosure stood 
also the altar near to the entrance, and between 
it and the tabernacle was the laver (Exod. xxvii.) 

So long as Israel was in the wilderness, the 
tabernacle formed the central point of their en¬ 
campment. Around it were grouped the tribes 
according to a fixed order (Num. ii. 2). From it 
came the indication which determined whether the 
host was to rest or to march. So long as the 
glory of the Lord rested on it, the people knew 
that they had to remain where they were, but 
when that arose from it, they knew that the signal 
for their removing was given (Exod. xl. 36, 37 ; 
Num. Lx. 17). The tabernacle was then taken to 
pieces, which were borne by the three Levitic 
families of Kohath, Gershom, and Merari [Le- 
vites], whilst the Aaronic household took charge 
ot the covered treasures of the Most Holy place 
(Num. iv. 6-15). 

On important occasions the congregation of the 
people was assembled before the door of the taber¬ 
nacle. One memorable instance of this is recorded 
(Lev. viii.), on the occasion of the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons to the priestly office. This 
has of late been brought into special prominence 
from its being made the ground of an objection to 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch. The utter 
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impossibility of so placing 600,000 people before 
the door of the tabernacle as that they should see 
the ceremonial of the consecration, shows, it has 
been alleged, that this record is unhistorical and 
untrustworthy. To give force to this objection it 
is asserted that, had this mass of people been placed 
before the door of the tabernacle, they would have 
formed a column nearly 20 miles in length (Colenso, 
The Pentateuch , etc., examined , ch. vi.) Now 
it must strike one that, had the writer of Leviticus 
gravely made a statement involving such an ab¬ 
surdity as this, he must not only have been a very 
unfaithful historian, but a man not much above the 
level of a fool; nor can it fail to appear strange that 
successive generations, Jew and Christian, should 
have been studying this book without detecting or 
suspecting an absurdity so manifest as this. But 
waiving this, let us see whether the statement of 
the historian may not be so understood as to 
exempt it from such an outrageous violation of 
common-sense as has thus been imputed to it. 

Moses says that ‘all the congregation’ was to 
be convened before the door of the tabernacle. 
Does this necessarily mean that every adult male 
must be present there ? If we look to the usage of 
the same expression elsewhere, we shall be led to 
conclude that it is not so. From a comparison of 
passages, it appears that commands to convene 
the whole congregation of Israel were regarded as 
fulfilled by the assembling of the elders or princes 
of the congregation; comp. Exod. iii. 15 and 16; 
xii. 3 and 28 ; xix. 7 and 8 ; xxviii. 18, 19, with 
Deut. v. 23, 24; Deut. xxxi. 28 and 30, etc. 
The admirable organisation of the host of Israel 
facilitated their acting by means of a representative 
body composed of the head men of the tribes and 
families; and it probably no more occurred to an 
ancient Jew in reading such statements as that we 
are considering to suppose that every adult male 
was present, than it occurs to an Englishman of 
the present day when he reads that the British 
nation has done this or that, to imagine that the 
writer asserts that all the adult males of the United 
Kingdom were assembled in mass, and consented 
to the deed recorded. There is an old maxim 
with which our representative system has made us 
all familiar, ‘ Quod facit per alium facit per se 
and as the Jewish people were even more perfectly 
represented than we are, the idea of the whole 
congregation being present in and acting through 
their chiefs would be one so perfectly familiar to 
them that they would at once apply it to remove 
any such difficulty as the statement of the historian 
here is supposed to present [Historical Character of 
the Pentateuch Vindicated , by a Layman, p. 108). 

If this way of explaining the historian’s state¬ 
ment be refused, there is still a possibility of show¬ 
ing that that statement may be taken literally with¬ 
out involving such consequences as Bishop Colenso 
has suggested. ‘ The tabernacle would doubtless 
be pitched on some spot preferable for this purpose 
[that of allowing the people to witness the ceremony], 
or in front of a gentle acclivity. The hangings in 
the front of the court, and part of those on each 
side, would be withdrawn and folded toward the 
pillars, so that the altar of burnt-offering would be 
full in view. If the people, then, were disposed in 
a circular section, one third of a complete circle, 
or as far as 6o° on each side of the front line, and 
densely packed with four square feet to each per¬ 
son, we should have ^ 7r r 2 = 2,400,000, and r = 


1514, or the furthest would be 505 yards from the 
altar, a distance of little more than a quarter of a 
mile. Even allowing four times the space, the 
furthest would only be a thousand yards distant, 
and from higher ground might easily follow the 
outline of the ceremonial’ (Birks, The Exodus of 
Israel , p. hi). Even on the assumption, then, 
that all the adults were assembled, there is nothing 
incredible in the statement that they stood in the 
front of the tabernacle and saw the ceremony. 

During the conquest of Caanan the tabernacle, 
at first moved from place to place (Josh. iv. 19 ; 
viii. 30-35 ; ix. 6 ; x. 15), was finally located at 
Shiloh ( Tosh. ix. 27 ; xviii. 1). Here it remained 
during the time of the Judges till it was captured 
by the Philistines, who carried off the sacred ark 
of the covenant (1 Sam. iv. 22). From this time 
forward the glory of the tabernacle was gone. 
When the ark was recovered, it was no longer 
placed in the tabernacle ; though the latter still 
seems to have been regarded with veneration by 
the people, and to have retained the services of the 
priests (comp. I Sam. xxi. 1-6; xxviii. 4-6; 1 
Chron. xvi. 13). Even after the ark was removed 
to Jerusalem and placed in a new tabernacle the 
old structure still had its hold on the veneration of 
the community, and the old altar still received 
their offerings (1 Chron. xvi. 39 ; xxi. 29). It 
was not till the temple was built, and a fitting 
house thus prepared for the Lord, that the ancient 
tabernacle was allowed to perish and be forgotten. 

II. Symbolical and Typical Significancy. 
—As the central point of a great symbolical and 
typical institute, the tabernacle necessarily pos¬ 
sessed, both as a whole and in its contents, a sym¬ 
bolical and typical significancy. On this head 
much fanciful and unregulated ingenuity has been 
indulged ; but this must not induce us to neglect 
those conclusions to which a just application of the 
principles of typological interpretation conducts. 

The primary idea of the tabernacle was that of a 
dwelling for Jehovah in the midst of his people; 
and this was prominently kept in view in all the 
arrangements concerning the construction and loca¬ 
tion of the structure. ‘Let them,’ said God to 
Moses, ‘ make me a sanctuary that I may dwell 
among them ’ (Exod. xxv. 8; xxix. 45); when the 
structure was completed it was set up in the midst 
of the congregation, and there it always remained 
whether the people rested or were on their march 
(Num. ii.); on it rested the cloud which indicated 
the Divine presence, and which by its quiescence 
or removal indicated the will of the Great Sove¬ 
reign of Israel as to the resting or the removing of 
the camp (Exod. xl. 36-38) ; and to it the people 
repaired when they had sacrifice to offer to God, or 
counsel to ask of Him (Lev. i. 3 ; Num. xxvii. 2 ; 
Deut. xxxi. 14, etc.) As Judaism was strictly 
monotheistic it knew but one sacred place where 
Jehovah was to be found. The Holy of Holies, 
which the apostle calls * the second tabernacle ’ 
(Heb. ix. 7), was the appropriate residence of Je¬ 
hovah as the God of Israel. In this the principal 
thing was the ark, in which was placed ‘the 
testimony’ (jyny), and which was covered by 

‘the mercy-seat’ (niS 3 ). The testimony was the 

book of the law, and it was put into the ark as a 
witness against the people because of their sinful¬ 
ness (Deut. xxxi. 26, 27). This symbolised the 
great truth, that the first relation into which Jeho- 
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vah comes with the sinner, is that of a ruler whose 
law testifies against the transgressor. But this 
testimony was hid by the mercy-seat, on which the 
blood of atonement was sprinkled by the high- 
priest when he entered within the veil, and on 
which the visible emblem of Jehovah’s presence— 
the schechinah between the cherubim of glory—was 
enthroned ; and in this there was an emblem of 
the fact, that the condemning and accusing power 
of the law was taken away by the propitiatory 
covering which God had appointed. By all this 
was indicated the grand truth, that the character in 
which Jehovah dwelt among his people was that 
of a justly offended but merciful and propitiated 
sovereign, who having received atonement for their 
sins, had put these out of his sight, and would re¬ 
member them no more at all against them (comp. 
Philo, de Vit. Mosis , Bk. iii.) 

In the first, or outer tabernacle, were the altar 
of incense, the table with the shewbread, and the 
golden candlestick. The first was symbolical of 
the necessity and the acceptableness of prayer, of 
which the smoke of sweet incense that was to 
ascend from it morning and evening appears to be 
the appointed Biblical symbol (corap. Ps. cxli. 2 ; 
Luke i. 10; Rev. v. 8 ; viii. 3, 4). The second 
was emblematical of the necessity of good works to 
accompany our devotions; the bread being the 
offering of the children of Israel to their Divine 
King (Lev. xxiv. 8), and consecrated to him by 
the offering of incense along with it as emblematical 
of prayer. The third was the symbol of the 
church, or people of God; the gold of which it 
was formed, denoting the excellence of the church, 
the seven lamps its completeness, and the oil by 
which they were fed, being the appropriate symbol 
of the Divine Spirit dwelling in his people, and 
causing them to shine (comp. Zech. iv. 2, 3 ; Matt, 
v. 14, 16; Rev. i. 12, 20). 

In the fore-court of the tabernacle stood the 
altar of burnt-offering, on which were offered the 
sacrifices of the people ; and the laver, in which 
the priests cleansed their hands and feet before 
entering the holy place. The symbolical signifi- 
cancy of these is too well known to need illustra¬ 
tion. [Offerings ; Purification.] 

Whilst the tabernacle was thus, in its different 
parts, symbolical of several important truths, there 
are certain things in Christianity of which it, by 
itself, contained the types. 

If we view the tabernacle as a whole it was 
Jehovah’s dwelling in the midst of his people, and 
that to which it answers under the new dispensa¬ 
tion can be no other than the human nature of our 
Lord. He was ‘ God manifest in the flesh,’ * Im¬ 
manuel,’ God with us, and in him ‘dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 
Matt. i. 23 ; Col. ii. 9.) Hence St. John (i. 14), 
in speaking of his incarnation, says : * The Word 
became flesh and tabernacled {i<rKr)va)(re) among us,’ 
where the language evidently points to the ancient 
tabernacle as the symbolical residence of Jehovah ; 
and in the book of Revelation (xxi. 5) the same 
apostle, in announcing the final presence of Christ, 
in his glorified humanity with his church, uses the 
expression: * the tabernacle of God is with men.’ 
From these statements of the N. T. we may hold 
ourselves justified in concluding that the ancient 
tabernacle, viewed in its general aspect as the 
dwelling of Jehovah, found its antitype in the 
human nature of Christ, in whom God really dwelt. 


Viewed more particularly in its two great divisions, 
the tabernacle symbolised in its inner department 
the reign of Jehovah in his own majesty and glory, 
and in its outer department the service of God by 
propitiation and prayer. In keeping with this the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us to 
regard the outer part of the tabernacle as more 
strictly typical of the person of Jesus Christ, and 
the inner of heaven, into which he has now entered. 
Thus he speaks of him (viii. 2) as now, in the 
heavenly state, ‘a minister of the true [i.e. real , 
d\Tj 0 Ufr], as distinguished from symbolical ] taber¬ 
nacle which the Lord pitched, and not man,’ where 
the allusion seems to be partly to the fact that 
Christ is in heaven, and partly to the fact that he 
ministers there in human nature. Still more ex¬ 
plicit is the language used in ch. ix. 11, where the 
writer, after speaking of the sacerdotal services of 
the ancient economy as merely figurative and out¬ 
ward, adds : ‘ But Christ having appeared as high- 
priest of the good things to come, by means of the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle not made with 
hands (that is, not of this creation), nor by means 
of blood of goats and calves, but by means of his 
own blood, entered once (for all) into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.’ 
In interpreting this passage, we would follow those 
who take the whole as far as the words ‘ his own 
blood,’ as the subject of the sentence, and conse¬ 
quently join the clauses depending from with 
'jrapayevofj.ei'os, and not with eiarjXdev ; for it seems 
to be more natural to suppose that the writer should 
say that it was by means of a more perfect taber¬ 
nacle and a holier sacrifice that Christ became the 
high-priest of spiritual blessings, than that it was 
by these means that he entered into the holy place. 
The objection to this construction which Dean 
Alford urges, that * in that case ovdl would be left 
without any preceding member of the negation to 
follow,’ is of no weight, for it burdens the construc¬ 
tion he adopts as much as that he rejects ; and is to 
be obviated in either case by resolving ovdt into kciI 
ov (see Meyer’s note on ver. 12). Assuming this 
to be the proper construction of the passage, it 
seems clearly to represent the human nature of 
our Lord—that in which he made his soul an 
offering for sin—as the antitype of the ancient 
tabernacle in which the high-priest offered sac¬ 
rifice ; whilst the heavenly world into which he 
has entered as a high-priest was typified by the 
holy place into which the Jewish high-priest entered 
to appear in the symbolical presence of Jehovah. 
For further confirmation of this may be adduced 
ch. x. 20, where the writer, speaking of the 
privilege enjoyed by believers under the new dis¬ 
pensation of approaching God through Christ, 
says, we can do it ‘ by a new and living way which 
he hath inaugurated ( eveKalviaev ) for us through 
the veil (that is, his own flesh).’ The allusion 
here is undoubtedly to the ancient tabernacle ser¬ 
vice, and the truth set forth is, that as the high- 
priest of old went with sacrificial blood through 
the veil into the Holy of Holies, so we, as made 
priests unto God by Jesus Christ, may approach 
the immediate presence of Jehovah through that 
path which the Saviour has inaugurated for us by 
his death in human nature—that path by which he 
himself has preceded us as our great intercessor, 
and which is ever fresh and living for us. There 
may be some rhetorical confusion in this passage, 
but the general idea seems plainly this, that the 
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body of Christ, slain for us, affords us a passage 
by means of sacrifice into the presence of God, just 
as the first tabernacle with its services afforded an 
entrance to the high-priest of old into the Holy of 
Holies (comp. Owen and Bengel on the passages ; 
and Hofmann, Schriftbaveis , ii. I. p. 405, etc. ; 
Weis sag. u. Erfiill. ii. 189, ff.) 

We have also N. T. authority for putting a 
typical significancy on the capporeth or mercy- 
seat. Regarding this, we have the testimony of 
the apostle, when he says that ‘ God hath set forth 
his Son to be a propitiation (or mercy-seat) through 
the faith in his blood.’ The word here used is 
VkavTrjpLov , which is the term employed by the 
LXX., by Philo, and by Paul himself (Heb. ix. 5) 
to designate the covering of the ark in the Holy of 
Holies. The application of it to our Lord, there¬ 
fore, in this passage, is doubtless intended to inti¬ 
mate the analogy between him, as the true medium 
of propitiation between God and the sinner, and 
the mercy-seat, or symbolical covering of sin under 
the law. 

Thus far we have N. T. evidence to guide us in 
the symbolical and typical meaning of the ancient 
tabernacle and its parts, and beyond this we do 
not think it safe to go. 

(Lund, Die alt. Jiidisch , Ileiligthiimer darge- 
stellt, fol. 1695, best edition by Wolf, Hamb. 
1738; Lamy, De Tabernac. Feed. fol. Par. 1720; 
Witsius, ‘ De Tabern. Levit. Mysteriis’ in his Mis- 
cell. Sac. L. 318 ; Bahr, Symbolik des Mos . Cultus , 

i. 55, ff.)-W. L. A. 

TABERNACLES, The Feast of (ITDDH jn ; 
Sept. eopTT) (tktjv&v ; N. T. and Josephus a^vom ?- 
7 la ; Philo ( 7 K 7 ]val) f the third of the three great 
annual festivals, the other two being the feasts of 
Passover and Pentecost, on which the whole male 
population were required to appear before the Lord 
in the national sanctuary. 

I. Na?ne and its signification. —This festival is 
called—/. lYDDH jn, eop-rr) <jk 7 )vQ)v, ferice iaber- 
naculorum ; the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 34 ; 
Deut. xvi. 13, 16; xxxi. 10; 2 Chron. viii. 13 ; 
Ezra iii. 4 ; Zech. xiv. 16, 18, 19), because every 
Israelite was commanded to live in tabernacles 
during its continuance (comp. Lev. xxiii. 43). ii. 
tpDNH Jil, eopTT] crvvreXelas , the Feast of Ingather¬ 
ing (Exod. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22), because it was 
celebrated at the end of the agricultural year, when 
the ingathering of the fruits and the harvest were 
completed. And iii. It is /car’ denomi¬ 

nated mrp in, the Festival of Jehovah (Lev. xxiii. 
39), or simply 3 nil, jn, the Festival (1 Kings viii. 2 ; 
2 Chron. v. 3 ; vii. 8, 9 ; Mishna , Shekalim , iii. 1 ; 
Succa , ii. 6 ; Rosh Ila-Shana , i. 2 ; Megilla , iii. 
5 ; Taanith , i. I, 2), because of its importance, 
and of its being the most joyful of all festivals. 
The assertion of Winer {Bill. Realwoerterbtich , 
s.v. ‘ Laubhiittenfest ’), repeated by Keil [Arc/ido- 
logie , vol. i. sect. 85, note 3) and Bahr ( Sym¬ 
bolik , ii. 660), that the Rabbins call this festi¬ 
val nn™n DV, dies multiplicaiionis, is incorrect. 
The Mishna, which Winer quotes in corrobora¬ 
tion of this assertion, does not denominate this 
festival as such, but simply speaks of the many 
sacrifices offered on the first day thereof. The 
Mishna in question is as follows : ‘ If any one 
vows wine [for the Temple] he must not give less 
than three logs; if oil, not less than one log. .... 
If he says, I do not know how much I have set 


apart, he must give as much as is used on the day 
which requires most’ {Menachoth, xiii. 5)— i.e. as 
is used on the first day of the festival [of Taber¬ 
nacles] when it happens to be on a Sabbath, for 
on such a day there are more libations used than 
on any other day in the year, inasmuch as 140 
logs of wine are required for the different sacrifices. 
After this, it need scarcely be added that the 
Rabbins never called the Feast of Tabernacles by 
this name. 

2. The ti?7ie at which this festival was celebrated. 
—The time fixed for the celebration of this festival 
is from the 15th to the 22d of Tishri= September, 
when the season of the year is changing for winter 
{rpeiro^vov rb \oLirbv rod raipov irpbs rr]V 

(bpav, Joseph. Antiq. iii. 10. 4). There were 
thus only four days intervening between this festi¬ 
val and the Great Day of Atonement. But though 
its duration strictly speaking was only seven days 
(Deut. xvi. 13 ; Ezek. xlv. 25), yet, as it was fol¬ 
lowed by a day of holy convocation, this festival is 
sometimes described as lasting eight days (Lev. 
xxiii. 36; Neh. viii. 18). 

3. The manner in which this festival was cele¬ 
brated. —As it is most essential, in describing the 
manner in which this festival was and still is cele¬ 
brated, to distinguish between the Pentateuchal 
enactments and those rites, ceremonies, and prac¬ 
tices, which gradually obtained in the course of 
time, we shall divide our description into three 
periods—viz. A. The period dating from the origi¬ 
nal institution of this festival to the Babylonish 
captivity. B. The period beginning with the re¬ 
turn from Babylon, and terminating with the de¬ 
struction of the Temple. And C. From the dis¬ 
persion of the Jews to the present day. 

A. The period from the Institution of 
this Festival to the Babylonish captivity. 
—The Mosaic enactments about the manner in 
which this festival is to be celebrated are as fol¬ 
lows The Israelites are to live in tabernacles 
during the seven days of this festival, ‘ that your 
generations may know that I made the children of 
Israel to dwell in tabernacles when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt’ (Lev. xxiii. 42, 43). 
The first day alone, however, is to be a holy 
convocation (t£Hp fcOpD), and a Sabbath or day 
of perfect cessation of business, on which no man¬ 
ner of secular work is to be done (Lev. xxiii. 35, 
39) ; and all the able-bodied male members of the 
congregation, who are not legally precluded from 
it, are to appear in the place of the national 
sanctuary, as on Passover and Pentecost (Exod. 
xxiii. 14, 17; xxxiv. 23). On this day the Israel¬ 
ites are to take ‘the fruit of goodly trees, with 
branches of palm trees, boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook’ (Lev. xxiii. 40), most pro¬ 
bably to symbolise the different vegetation which 
grew in the different localities of their journey 
through the wilderness—viz. the palm-tree of the 
plain where the Israelites encamped, the willow at 
the mountain stream, from which God gave his 
people water to drink ; and the designedly indefi¬ 
nite thick bush on the mountain heights over which 
they had to travel; whilst the fruits of the goodly 
trees represent the produce of the beautiful land 
which they ultimately obtained after their pilgrim¬ 
ages in the wilderness (Pressel in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklopcedie , s. v. ‘ Laubhiittenfest ’). As this 
festival, however, though symbolising by the seve¬ 
ral practices thereof the pilgrimage through the 
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wilderness, was nevertheless more especially de¬ 
signed to celebrate the completion of the harvest 
(S^DXn Hn) in the promised land, as typified by 
‘the fruit of the goodly trees’ in contrast to the 
plants of the wilderness, the Israelites are enjoined 
‘ not to appear before the Lord empty, but every 
one shall give as he is able, according to the bless¬ 
ing of the Lord thy God which he hath given thee ’ 
(Exod. xxiii. 15 ; Deut. xvi. 16, 17). Hence they 
are to offer burnt-offerings, meat-offerings, drink- 
offerings, and other sacrifices as follows :—On 
the first day, the burnt-offering is to consist of 
13 bullocks, 2 rams, 14 lambs, and 1 kid of 
the goats for a sin-offering, with the appropriate 
meat and drink-offerings ; the meat-offerings being 
^ ephah of flour mingled with 4 hi n of oil to 
each bullock, ephah of flour mingled with 
£ hin of oil to each ram, and ephah of flour 
mingled with £ hin of oil to each lamb ; the 
drink-offering consisting of \ hin of wine to each 
bullock, £ hin of wine to each ram, and \ hin 
of wine to each lamb (Num. xv. 2-11 ; xxviii. 
12-14). The same number of rams and lambs, 
and one kid, are to be offered on the following 
days; the number of bullocks alone is to be re¬ 
duced by one each day, so that on the seventh day 
only seven are to be offered (Num. xxix. 12-38). 
There are accordingly to be offered during the 
seven days in all 70 bullocks, 14 rams, 98 lambs, 
and 7 goats, with 33^ ephalis of flour, 64^ hins of 
oil, and 64^ hins of wine. Moreover, the law is 
to be read publicly in the Sanctuary on the first 
day of the festival every Sabbatical year (Deut. 
xxxi. 10-13). The six following days— i.e. 16th- 
22d of Tishri —are to be half festivals ; they were 
most probably devoted to social enjoyments and 
friendly gatherings, when every head of the family 
was to enjoy the feasts from the second or festival 
tithe with his son, daughter, man-servant, maid¬ 
servant, the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow (Deut. xvi. 14). [Tithe.] 

At the conclusion of the seventh day another 
festival is to be celebrated, denominated the con¬ 
cluding day (rn^*y DV), the eighth concluding day 
(rray ; Sept, i^ddiov). Like the first day it 

is to be a holy convocation, and no manner of 
work is to be done on it. As it is not only the 
finishing of the Feast of Tabernacles, but the con¬ 
clusion of the whole cycle of festival [Festivals], 
the dwelling in the tabernacle is to cease on it, 
and the sacrifices to be offered thereon are to be 
distinct, and unlike those offered on the preceding 
days of Tabernacles. The burnt sacrifice is to 
consist of I bullock, I ram, and 7 lambs one year 
old, with the appropriate meat and drink offerings, 
and 1 goat for a sin-offering (Num. xxix. 36-38). 
The sacrifices, therefore, were to be like those of 
the seventh new moon and the Great Day of 
Atonement. Being, however, attached as an oc¬ 
tave to the Feast of Tabernacles, the Sabbatical 
rest and the holy convocation, which properly 
belong to the seventh day of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, are transferred to it, and hence the two 
festivals are frequently joined together and spoken 
of as one composed of eight days. There is only 
one instance on record of this festival being cele¬ 
brated between the entrance into the promised 
land and the Babylonish captivity (1 Kings viii. 2 ; 
2 Chron. vii. 8-10 with Neh. viii. 17). No trace 
of any exposition of the Pentateuchal enactments 


with regard to this festival is to be found till we 
come to the post-exile period. 

B. The Period from the Return from 
Babylon to the Destruction of the Temple. 
—In the account of the first celebration of this 
festival after the return of the Jews from the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, the concise Pentateuchal injunction 
is expanded. Not only are the localities specified 
in which these booths are to be erected, but ad¬ 
ditional plants are mentioned, and the use to be 
made of these plants is stated. The Jews, ac¬ 
cording to the command of Ezra, made themselves 
booths upon the roofs of houses, in the courts of 
their dwellings, in the courts of the sanctuary, in 
the street of the water-gate, and in the street of 
the gate of Ephraim, from the olive-branches, the 
pine-branches, the myrtle-branches, the palm- 
branches, and the branches of the thick trees, 
which they were told to gather, and dwelt in 
these booths seven days (Neh. viii. 15-18). The 
Sadducees of old, who are followed by the Kara¬ 
ites, took these boughs and the fruits to be identical 
with those mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 39, 40, and 
maintained that these were to be used for the con¬ 
struction and adornment of the booths or taber¬ 
nacles. The Pharisees and the orthodox Jewish 
tradition, however, as we shall see hereafter, inter¬ 
preted this precept differently. 

When the Feast of Tabernacles, like all other 
festivals and precepts of the Mosaic law, began to 
be strictly and generally kept after the Babylonish 
captivity, under the spiritual guidance of the Great 
Synagogue, the Sanhedrim, and the doctors of the 
law=scribes, more minute definitions and more ex¬ 
panded applications of the concise Pentateuchal 
injunction were imperatively demanded, in order 
to secure uniformity of practice, as well as to infuse 
devotion and joy into the celebration thereof, both 
in the temple and in the booths. Hence it was 
ordained that the tabernacle or booth (PD'D = 
Succa) must be a detached and temporary habita¬ 
tion, constructed for the sole purpose of living in it 
during this festival, and must not be used as a per¬ 
manent dwelling. The interior of it must neither 
be higher than twenty cubits, nor lower than ten 
palms; it must not have less than three walls; it 
must not be completely roofed in, or covered with 
any solid material, but must be thatched in such a 
manner as to admit the view of the sky and the 
stars; and the part open to the rays of the sun 
must not exceed in extent the part shaded by the 
cover. It must not be under a tree ; neither must 
it be covered with a cloth, nor with anything which 
contracts defilement or does not derive its growth 
from the ground (Mishna Succa , i. i-ii. 7). Every 
Israelite is to constitute the Succa his regular do¬ 
micile during the whole of the seven days of the 
festival, whilst his house is only to be his occasional 
abode, and he is only to quit the booth when it rains 
very heavily. Even a child, as soon as he ceases 
to be dependent upon his mother, must dwell in 
the booth ; and the only persons exempt from this 
duty are persons deputed on pious missions, in¬ 
valids, nurses, women, and infants (. Mishna , ibid, 
ii. 8, 9). The orthodox Rabbins in the time of 
Christ would not eat any food which exceeded in 
quantity the size of an egg, out of the booth {Mishna 
Succa , ii. 5). 

The four species of vegetable productions to be 
used during prayer (Lev. xxiii. 39, 40) are the next 
distinctive feature of this festival to which the ancient 
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doctors of the law before the time of Christ devoted 
much attention. These are— i. 4 The fruits of the 
goodly tree' (Tin J'T HQ). As the phrase goodly 
or splendid tree (Tin }T) is too indefinite, and the 
fruit of such a tree may simply denote the fruit of 
any choice fruit-tree, thus leaving it very vague; 
the Hebrew canons, based upon one of the signi¬ 
fications of Tin [to dwell, to rest; see Rashi on 
Lev. xxiii. 40), decreed that it means the fruits 
which permanently rest upon the tree —i.e. the citron, 
the paradise-apple (JW 1 K). Hence the rendering 
of Onkelos, the so-called Jerusalem Targum, and 
the Syriac version of Til by Ethrog (= rirpiov, 
Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 13. 5), citron. The ethrog 
must not be from an uncircumcised tree (Lev. xix. 
23), nor from the unclean heave-offering (comp. 
Num. xviii. 11, 12) ; it must not have a stain on 
the crown, nor be without the crown, peeled of its 
rind, perforated, or defective, else it is illegal 
(Mishna Succa, iii. 5, 6). ii. 4 Branches of palm- 
trees' (DHDD DQQ). According to the Hebrew 
canons, it is the shoot of the palm-tree when bud¬ 
ding, before the leaves are spread abroad, and whilst 

it is yet like a rod, and this is called Lulab (Q^), 
which is the technical expression given in the 
Chaldee versions and in the Jewish writings for the 
Biblical phrase in question. The Lulab must at 
least be three hands tall, and must be tied together 
with its own kind [Mishna Succa, iii. 1,8; Mai- 
monides, lad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Lulab, vii. 1). 
iii. 4 The bough of a thick tree' (DHy YV This 

ambiguous phrase is interpreted by the ancient 
canons to denote 4 the myrtle-branch (DTI) whose 
leaves thickly cover the wood thereof: it must 
have three or more shoots around the stem on the 
same level of the stem, but if it has two shoots 
opposite each other on the same level, and the 
third shoot is above them, it is not thick, but is 
called (HDIC^ JTQJ?) a thin myrtle' [Succa, 32 b; 
Maimonides, ibid. vii. 2). This explanation ac¬ 
counts for the rendering of the Chaldee paraphrases 
of this phrase by Hadas (DIP!) = myrtle-branch. 
If the point of this myrtle branch is broken off, or 
if its leaves are torn off, or if it has more berries 
on it than leaves, it is illegal [Mishna Succa , iii. 

2) ; and iv. 4 The willows of the brook ’ 6no my j 
—salix helix ) must be of that species the distin¬ 
guishing marks of which are dark wood, and long 
leaves with smooth margin. If any one of these 
four kinds has been obtained by theft, or cqmes 
from a grove devoted to idolatry, or from a town 
which has been enticed to idolatry (comp. Deut. 
xiii. 12, etc.), it is illegal [Mishna Succa, iii. 1-5). 
Their legality having been ascertained, the palm, 
the myrtle, and the willow are bound up together 

into one bundle, denominated Lulab (Q^lJ?). 

It has already been remarked that the Sadducees 
in and before the time of Christ maintained that 
the boughs and fruit here mentioned (viz. Lev. 
xxiii. 40) are to be used for the construction and 
adornment of the booths, and that they appeal to 
Neh. viii. 15, 16 in support of this view. This 
view has not only been espoused by the Karaite 
Jews, the successors of the Sadducees [Saddu- 
CEES], but is defended by Bishop Patrick, Keil, 
and most modern Christian interpreters. Against 
this, however, is to be urged that— i. The obvious 
sense of the injunction (Lev. xxiii. 40) is that 
these boughs are to be carried as symbols during I 
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the rejoicing, and that we should expect some¬ 
thing more, explicit than the single and simple 
word DnnpTI, and ye shall take, had it been de¬ 
signed that these boughs should be employed for 
the construction of the booths, ii. Th z fruit (HQ) 
—as the margin of the A. V. rightly has it, and not 
boughs, as it is in the text with which this injunc¬ 
tion commences—could surely not be among the 
materials for the construction of the booths, iii. 
The law about the booths is entirely separated 
from the ordering of the fruit and boughs, as may 
be seen from a comparison of Lev. xxiii. 40 with 42. 
iv. The first day of this festival, as we have seen, 
was a holy convocation, 011 which all manner of 
work was interdicted. It is therefore against the 
sanctity of the day to suppose that the command 
to take the fruit and the boughs on the first day 
(p^fcOn DVO) meant that the Israelites are to con¬ 
struct with these plants the booths on this holy 
day : and v. The appeal to Neh. viii. is beside the 
mark, inasmuch as different materials are there 
mentioned — ex.gr. olive-branches and pine-branches 
—which were actually used for making the booths, 
whilst the Hadar fruit and the willow specified in 
the Pentateuchal injunction are omitted. With 
the regulations about the tabernacles and the 
boughs or Lulab before us, we can now continue 
the description of the mode in which this festival 
was celebrated in the temple. 

14 th of Tishri was the Preparation Day (Q“iy 
Q 1 LD DV = 7r apao-Kevh)- The pilgrims came up to 
Jerusalem on the day previous to the commence¬ 
ment of the festival, when they prepared every¬ 
thing necessary for its solemn observance. The 
priests proclaimed the approach of the holy con¬ 
vocation on the eve of this day by the blasts of 
trumpets. As on the Feasts of Passover and Pen¬ 
tecost, the altar of the burnt-sacrifice was cleansed 
in the first night-watch [Mishna Joma, i. 8), and 
the gates of the temple, as well as those of the 
inner court, were opened immediately after mid¬ 
night for the convenience of the priests who resided 
in the city, and for the people who filled the court 
before the cock crew to have their sacrifices and 
offerings duly examined by the priests [Mishna, 
ibid. i. 8). When the first day of Tabernacles 
happened on the Sabbath, the people brought 
their palm branches or Lulabs on the 14th of 
Tishri to the synagogue on the temple mount, 
where the servants of the synagogue (□‘Oil’!) de¬ 
posited them in a gallery, whilst the Lulabs of the 
elders of the synagogue (D*0p?) were placed in a 
separate chamber, as it was against the Sabbatical 
laws to carry the palms on the Sabbath from the 
booths of the respective pilgrims to the temple. 

15 th of Tishri. —At daybreak of the first day of 
the festival a priest, accompanied by a jubilant pro¬ 
cession and by a band of music, descended with a 
golden pitcher holding three logs to the pool of 
Siloam, and having filled it with water from the 
brook, he endeavoured to reach the temple in time 
to join his brother priests who carried the morning 
sacrifice to the altar [Tosiphta Succa, cap. iii.) 
Following in their steps, he entered from the south 
through the water-gate into the inner court [Mishna 
Midoth, ii. 6 ; Gemara Succa, 48 a). On reaching 
the water-gate, he was welcomed by three blasts of 
the trumpet. He then ascended the steps of the 
altar with another priest who carried a pitcher of 
wine for the drink-offering. The two priests 
I turned to the left of the altar where two silver 

3 o 
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basins were fixed with holes at the bottom ; the 
basin for the water was to the west, and had a 
narrower hole, whilst the one for the wine was to 
the east, and had a wider hole, so that both 
might get empty at the same time. Into these 
respective basins they simultaneously and slowly 
poured the water and the wine in such a manner 
that both were emptied at the same time upon the 
base of the altar. To the priest who poured out 
the water the people called out, Raise thy hand ! 
The reason for this is, that when Alexander Jannai, 
who officiated as priest, was charged with this 
duty, being a Sadducee and rejecting the ordi¬ 
nances of the Scribes, he poured the water over his 
feet and not into the basin, whereupon the people 
pelted him with their ethrogs or citrons. At this 
catastrophe, which nearly cost the life of the Macca- 
bsean king, Alexander Jannai called for the assist¬ 
ance of the soldiers, when nearly 6000 Jews 
perished in the temple, and the altar was damaged, 
a corner of it being broken off, in the struggle 
which ensued (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 13. 5 ; Mis/ina 
Siicca , iv. 9 ; Gemara , ibid. 48 a ; 51a; Graetz, 
Geschichte der Judcn , vol. iii. pp. 112 ; 473 ff. 2d 
ed. Leipzig 1863). [Scribes.] The ceremony of 
drawing the water was repeated every morning 
during the seven days of the festival. 

At the same time that the priests went in proces¬ 
sion to the pool of Siloam, another jubilant multi¬ 
tude of people went to a place outside Jerusalem 
called Moza (NYlD), which abounded in willows. 
These willows they gathered with great rejoicing, 
carried them into the temple amidst the blasts of 
trumpets, and placed them at the altar in such a 
manner that their tops overhung and formed a sort 
of canopy {Mishna Succa, iv. 5). The decorating 
process of the altar being finished, the daily morn¬ 
ing sacrifice was first offered, Musaph (IDID); then 
the additional or special sacrifice for this festival, 
prescribed in Num. xxix. 12-38, which on the first 
day consisted of a burnt-offering of 13 bullocks, 2 
rams, and 14 lambs, with the appropriate meat 
and drink offering, and a goat for a sin-offering, 
and then the peace-offerings, the vows, and the 
free-will offerings, which constituted the repast of 
the people {Jerusalem Succa , v.) Whilst these 
sacrifices were being offered the Levites chanted 
the Great Id all el, as on the feasts of Passover and 
Pentecost. On this occasion, however, each of the 
pilgrims held in his right hand the lulab or palm 
to which were tied the twigs of myrtle and willow, 
as described above, and the ethrog or citron in his 
left, whilst these Psalms were being chanted, and 
during the chanting of Ps. cxviii. the pilgrims shook 
their palms three times—viz. at the singing of 
verses 1, 25, and 29 {Mishna Succa , iii. 9). When 
the Musaph chant was finished, the priests in pro¬ 
cession went round the altar once, exclaiming : 
Hosanna, O Jehovah; give us help, O Jehovah, 
give prosperity! (Ps. cxviii. 25). Whereupon the 
solemn benediction was pronounced by the priests, 
and the people dispersed amidst the repeated ex¬ 
clamations : * How beautiful art thou, O altar!’ or 
‘ To Jehovah, and thee, O altar, we give thanks !’ 
{Mishna Succa , iv. 5; Gemara , ibid. 44 b, 45). Each 
one of the pilgrims then betook himself to his re¬ 
spective booth there to enjoy his repast with the 
Levite, the stranger, the poor, and the fatherless, 
who shared his hospitality. This practice explains 
the remarks of the evangelists (Matt. xxi. 8, 9, 15 ; 
John xii. 12, 13). It is to be remarked that on the 


first day of the festival every Israelite carried about 
his lulab or palm all day; he carried it into the 
synagogue, held it in his hand whilst praying, and 
only laid it down when called to the reading of the 
law, as he then had to hold the scroll [Synagogue] ; 
carried it with him when he went to visit the sick, 
and comfort the mourners {Succa, 41 a; Maimon- 
ides, lad Ida-Chezaka, Ililchoth Lulab, vii. 24). 

i6th-20th of Tishri. —These days were half holy- 
days, they were called the middle days of the festival 

Ojno Vin = fjieaovaTjs T7 )s ioprys, John vii. 14), or 
the lesser festival (|Dp Any articles of food 

or raiment required for immediate use were allowed 
to be purchased privately during these days, and 
work demanded by the emergencies of the public 
sendee, or required for the festival, the omission 
of which entailed loss or injury, was permitted to 
be done [Passover]. On the night of the 15th, 
and on the five succeeding nights, the rejoicing of 
the drawing of water (rONIS^n JTYQ was cele¬ 

brated in the court of the temple in the following 
manner:—The people assembled in large masses 
in the court of the women at night after the ex¬ 
piration of the first day of the festival. The wo¬ 
men occupied the galleries, which were permanent 
fixtures in the court {Mishna Middoth, ii. 15), 
while the men occupied the space below. Four 
huge golden candelabras were placed in the centre 
of the court; each of these candelabras had four 
golden basins and four ladders, on which stood 
four lads from the rising youths of the priests, with 
jars of oil wherewith they fed the basins, whilst the 
cast-off garments of the priests were used as wicks. 
The lights of these candelabras illuminated the 
whole city. Around these lights pious and distin¬ 
guished men danced before the people with lighted 
flambeaux in their hands, singing hymns and songs 
of praise; whilst the Levites, who were stationed on 
the fifteen steps which led into the women’s court 
and corresponded to the fifteen Psalms of degrees 
= steps (Ps. cxx.-cxxxiv.), accompanied the songs 
with harps, psalteries, cymbals, and numberless 
musical instruments. The dancing as well as the 
vocal and instrumental music continued till day¬ 
break. Some of these pious men performed dex¬ 
terous movements with their flambeaux whilst danc¬ 
ing for the amusement of the people. Thus it is 
related that R. Simon II. (a.d. 30-50), son of 
Gamaliel I., the teacher of the apostle Paul [Edu¬ 
cation], used to dance with eight torches in his 
hands, which he alternately threw up in the air 
and caught again without their touching each 
other or falling to the ground {Tosiphta Succa, cap. 
iv. ; Jerusalem Succa, v. 4 ; Babylon, ibid. 53 a). 
It is supposed that it was the splendid light of this 
grand illumination which suggested the remark of 
our Saviour : * I am the light of the world’ (John 
viii. 12). Towards the approach of day two priests 
stationed themselves with trumpets in their hands, at 
the upper gate leading from the court of the Israel¬ 
ites to the court of the women, and awaited the an¬ 
nouncement of daybreak by the crowing of the cock. 
As soon as the cock crew, they blew the trumpet 
three times, and marched out the people of the 
temple in such a manner that they had to descend 
the ten steps, where the two priests again blew the 
trumpets three times, and when they reached the 
lowest step in the outer court they for the third time 
blew the trumpets three times. They continued to 
blow as they were marching across the court till they 
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reached the eastern gate. Here they turned their 
faces westward towards the temple, and said : ‘ Our 
fathers once turned their back to the sanctuary in 
this place, and their faces to the east, and wor¬ 
shipped the sun towards the east (comp. Ezek. 
viii. 15, 16); but we lift up our eyes to Jehovah.’ 
Whereupon they returned to the temple, whilst the 
people who were thus marched out went to their 
respective booths. Some however formed them¬ 
selves into a procession and went with the priests to 
the pool of Siloam to fetch the water, whilst others 
returned to the temple to be present at the morn¬ 
ing sacrifice ( Mishna Succa, v. 2-4 ; Maimonides, 
lad Ha- Chezaka, Hilchoth Succa , viii. 12-15). The 
Talmud maintains that the ceremony of the draw¬ 
ing of water is anterior to the Babylonish captivity, 
and that Is. xii. 3 refers to it (Succa, 48 b). In¬ 
deed it is only on this supposition that the imagery 
in Is. xii. 3 obtains its full force and significance. 
As to the import of this ceremony ancient tradition 
furnishes two explanations of it. i. Since the 
Feast of Tabernacles was the time of the latter rain 
(Joel ii. 23), the drawing and pouring out of the 
water was regarded as symbolical of the forthcom¬ 
ing rain which it was ardently desired might be 
blessed to the people. Hence the remark that he 
who will not come up to the Feast of Tabernacles 
shall have no rain (Succa, 48, 51 ; Rosh Ha- 
SJiana, 16; Taanith, 2 a). And ii. It was regarded 
as typical of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Hence the remark : ‘ It is called the house of draw¬ 
ing the water, because from thence the Holy Spirit 
is drawn in accordance with what is said (Is. xii. 
3), ‘ with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells 

of salvation’ (D8W ratOt? n'3 nDC’ tOj5J nri> 

jwa d'd nruKtsn Dtj> by srripn nn d’Onw 

njWn Jerusalem Succa, v. 1). It is upon 

this explanation that our Saviour’s remark is based 
(John vii. 37-39), in allusion to this ceremony on 
this last day of the festival when it was performed 
f >r the last time. The mode in which the sacri¬ 
fices were offered in the middle days of the festival, 
the use of the palm and the citron, the procession 
round the altar, etc. etc., were simply a repetition 
of the first day of the festival, with this exception, 
however, that the number of animals diminished 
daily, according to the prescription in Num. xxix. 
12-38, and that the Lesser Hallel was chanted by 
Levites instead of the Great Hallel [Hallel]. A 
peculiarity connected with the sacrificial service of 
this festival must here be noticed. On all other 
festivals only those of the twenty-four orders of the 
priests officiated upon whom the lot fell (comp. 1 
Chron. xxiv. 7-19), but on the seven days of Taber¬ 
nacles the whole of the twenty-four orders officiated. 
On the first day the thirteen bullocks, two rams, and 
one goat were offered by sixteen orders, whilst the 
fourteen sheep were offered by the other eight. As 
there was one bullock less offered each of the seven 
days, one order of priests left each day the sixteen 
orders, who offered these bullocks and joined those 
who offered the fourteen lambs. Hence ‘ on the 
first day six of these orders offered two lambs each, 
and the other two orders one lamb each. On the 
second day five orders of the priests offered two 
lambs each, and the other four orders one lamb 
each. On the third day four orders offered two 
lambs each, and six orders one lamb each. On 
the fourth day three orders offered two lambs each, 
and eight orders one lamb each. On the fifth day 


two orders offered two lambs each, and ten orders 
one lamb each. On the sixth day one order offered 
two lambs each, and twelve orders one lamb each ; 
whilst on the seventh day, when the orders of 
priests who sacrificed the bullocks had diminished 
to eight, fourteen orders offered one lamb each ’ 
(Mishna Succa, v. 6). 

21st of Tishri. — The seventh day, which was de¬ 
nominated the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (DV 

in bw rnnKn HID, Mishna Succa, iv. 8), was 
especially distinguished in the following manner 
from the other six days:—After the Musaph or 
special festival sacrifice of the day, the priests in 
procession made seven circuits round the altar 
(Mishna Succa, iv. 5), whereas on the preceding 
days of the festival only one circuit was made. 
The willows (nmy) which surrounded the altar 
were then so thoroughly shaken by the people that 
the leaves lay thickly on the ground. The people 
also fetched palm branches and beat them to 
pieces at the side of the altar (Mishna, ibid. iv. 
6). It is from this fact that the last day of the fes¬ 
tival obtained the names of the Day of Willow (DV 
rQ“)y, Mishna Succa, iv. 1), the Great Hosanna 
Day (run &O nyc^in DV)> and the Branch-thrash¬ 
ing Day (nvnn Dun D*P, Mishna, ibid. iv. 6). 
Herzfefd suggests that the thrashing of the willows 
and palms may have been to symbolise that after 
the last verdure of the year had served for the 
adornment of the altar the trees might now go on to 
cast off their leaves (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
ii. 125). As soon as the thrashing process was 
over, the children who were present, and who also 
carried about the festive nosegays, threw away their 
palms and ate up their ethrogs or citrons (Mishna 
Succa, iv. 7) ; whilst the pilgrims, ‘ in the afternoon 
of this day, began to remove the furniture from the 
Tabernacles in honour of the last day of the festi¬ 
val ’ (Mishna, ibid. iv. 8), as the obligation to live 
or eat in the booths ceased in the afternoon of the 
seventh day, inasmuch as the Feast of Tabernacles 
itself had now terminated. Mr. Clark, the writer 
of the article ‘Tabernacles, Feast of,’ in Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible, is therefore mistaken when he says 
that ‘ the Hebrews left their huts and dismantled 
them on the morning of the eighth day.’ Besides, 
the eighth day, as we shall presently see, was a holy 
convocation, whereon no manner of work was 
allowed to be done, and the Hebrews could no 
more dismantle their huts on this day without 
desecrating it than on the Sabbath. It must also 
be remarked that this last day of the festival, this 
Great Hosanna day, was regarded as one of the 
four days whereon God judges the world (Mishna 
Rash Ha-Shana, i. 2 ; Getnara, ibid.) There can, 
therefore, be but little doubt that when St. John 
records the memorable words uttered by Christ (iv 
rrj ^ a X^ T V Wfy# T V fJ-eydX'Q tt}s ioprys) in the last 
great day of the festival (John vii. 37) he meant 
this distinguished day. 

22 d of Tishri. — The eighth day—which, as we 
have seen, was a separate festival—was a day of 
holy convocation whereon no manner of work was 
allowed to be done. After the daily morning 
sacrifice and the private offerings of the people, the 
sacrifices prescribed in Num. xxix. 36-38 were 
offered, during which the great Hallel was chanted 
by the Levites. At the sacrifices, however, the 
twenty-four orders of priests were no longer present, 
but lots were cast as on other festivals,, and that 
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order upon whom the lot fell, offered the sacrifices 
(Mishna Succa , v. 6). The Israelites dwelt no 
longer in the booths on this day, the joyful proces¬ 
sion for the drawing of water was discontinued, the 
grand illumination in the court of the women 
ceased, and the palms and willows were not used 
any more. 

It only remains to be added that when the Feast 
of Tabernacles fell on a Sabbatical year, the read¬ 
ing of portions of the law (Deut. xxxi. 10-13) was 
afterwards confined to one book of the Pentateuch. 
[Sabbatical Year.] This arose from the multi¬ 
plication of synagogues in which the law was read 
every week, thus rendering it less needful to read 
extensive portions in the temple during this festival, 
inasmuch as the people had now ample opportuni¬ 
ties of listening in their respective places of worship 
to the reading of the law and the prophets. Hence 
also the reading of the law, which in olden days 
took place in the last hours of the forenoon of every 
day of this festival, was afterwards restricted to one 
day. It was at last assigned to the high priest, and 
ultimately to the king [Sabbatical Year]. 

C. From the Dispersion of the Jews to 
the Present Time. —Excepting the ordinances 
which were local and belonged to the temple 
and its sacrificial service, and bating the exposition 
and more rigid explanation of some of the rites so 
as to adapt them to the altered condition of the 
nation, the Jews to the present day continue to 
celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles as in the days 
of the second temple. As soon as the Day of 
Atonement is over every orthodox Israelite, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient canons, begins to erect his booth 
in which he and his family take up their temporary 
abode during this festival. Each paterfamilias also 
provides himself with a lu!ab=\m\m, and ethrog— 
citron, as defined by the ancient canons. On the 
eve of the 14th of Tishri (which in this year, 1865, 
is October 4), or of the Preparation Day 
JTDD), the festival commences. All the Jews, 
attired in their festive garments, resort to the syna¬ 
gogue, where, after the evening prayer (3HJ/D) 
appointed in the liturgy for this occasion, the hal¬ 
lowed nature of the festival is proclaimed by the 
cantor (jtn) in the blessing pronounced over the 
cup of wine After the evening service 

every family resorts to its respective booth, which 
is illuminated and adorned with foliage and diverse 
fruit, and in which the first festive meal is taken. 
Before, however, anything is eaten, the head of 
the family pronounces the sanctity of the festival 
over a cup of wine. This sanctification or Kiddush 
(C^lT’p) was ordained by the men of the Great 
Synagogue [Synagogue, the Great], and as 
there is no doubt that our Saviour and his apostles 
recited it we shall give it in English. It is as fol¬ 
lows :—‘ Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King 
of the Universe, who hast created the fruit of the 
vine ! Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast chosen us from among all 
nations, hast exalted us above all tongues, and hast 
sanctified us with thy commandments. In love, O 
Lord, thou hast given us appointed times for joy, 
festivals, and seasons for rejoicing; and this Feast 
of Tabernacles, this time of our gladness, the holy 
convocation, in memory of the exodus from Egypt; 
for thou hast chosen us, and hast sanctified us 
above all nations, and hast caused us to inherit thy 
holy festivals with joy and rejoicing. Blessed art I 
thou, O Lord, who hast sanctified Israel and the I 


seasons ! Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the Universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
commandments, and hast enjoined us to dwell in 
booths ! Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the Universe, who hast preserved us alive, sus¬ 
tained us, and brought us to the beginning of this 
season !’ Whereupon each member of the family 
washes his hands, pronouncing the prescribed 
benediction whilst drying them, and all enjoy the 
repast. The orthodox Jews sleep in the booths all 
night. The following morning, which is the first 
day of the festival, they again resort to the syna¬ 
gogue, holding the palms and citrons in their hands. 
They lay them down during the former part of the 
prayer, but take them up after the eighteen bene¬ 
dictions [Synagogue, ti-ie Great], when they 
are about to recite the Hallel [Hallel]. Holding 
the palm in the right hand and the citron in the 
left, they recite the following prayer : ‘ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and 
hast enjoined us to take the palm-branch ! ’ Where¬ 
upon each one turns his citron upside-down and 
waves his palm-branch three times towards the 
east, three times towards the west, three times to¬ 
wards the south, and three times towards the north. 
The legate of the congregation [Synagogue] 
pronounces the following benediction : * Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, 
and hast enjoined us to recite ike Hallel! ’ and the 
Hallel is chanted; when they come to Ps. cxviii. 
the waving of the palm-branch is repeated at the 
first, tenth, and twenty-fifth verses, just as it was 
done in the temple. Two scrolls of the law are 
then taken out of the ark (jllN, HUT)) and brought 
on the platform (nD'Hl), when the lessons for the 
first day of the festival are read out from the law : 
Lev. xxii. 26-xxiii. 44; and Num. xxix. 12-16, 
as Maphtir; and from the prophets Zech. xiv. 1- 
21 ; in the manner described in the article Hapii- 
tara in this Cyclopaedia. After this the Musaph 
prayer is recited, which corresponds to the Musaph 
or additional sacrifices in the temple for this 
special festival. When the legate of the congrega¬ 
tion, in reciting the Musaph , comes to the passage 
where the expression priests (D’OITD) occurs, the 
Aaronites and the Levites arise, and after the latter 
have washed the hands of the former, the priests 
with uplifted hands pronounce the sacerdotal bene¬ 
diction (Num. vi. 24-27) upon the congregation, who 
have their faces veiled with the Talith [Fringed 
Garment]. The ark of the Lord is then placed 
in the centre of the synagogue, when the elders form 
themselves into a procession headed by the legate, 
who carries the scroll of the law, and all the rest 
carry the palm branches in their hands and walk 
round the ark once repeating the Hosanna , and 
waving the palms in commemoration of the proces¬ 
sion round the altar in the temple (Maimonides, 
lad Ha- Chezaka, Hilchoth Lulab, vii. 23). When 
the morning service is concluded the people betake 
themselves to their respective booths to partake of 
the festive repast with the poor and the stranger. 
In the afternoon, about five or six o’clock, they 
again resort to the synagogue to recite the Mincha 
(nnJD) prayer, answering to the daily evening 
sacrifice in the temple. As soon as darkness sets 
in or the stars appear, the second day of the festival 
commences, the Jews having doubled the days of 
holy convocation [Festival]. The evening prayer, 
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as well as the practices for this evening, resemble 
those of the first evening. 

The ritual for the second day in the morning, as 
well as the rites, with very few variations, are like 
that of the first day. The lesson, however, from the 
prophets is different, for on this day i Kings viii. 
2-21 is read. After the afternoon service of this day 
the middle days of the festival begin, which last four 
days, when the ritual is like that of ordinary days, 
only that a few prayers bearing on this festival are 
occasionally inserted in the regular formulae, les¬ 
sons from the law’ are read on each day as specified 
in the article Haphtara, and the above-named 
procession goes round the ark. The seventh day, 
which is the Great Hosanna (i"Q"l fcOJ^IH), is cele¬ 
brated with peculiar solemnity, inasmuch as it is 
believed that on this day God decrees the weather 
or rather the rain for the future harvest ( Mishna 
Rosk Ha-Shana , i. 2; Gemara , ibid.) On the 
evening preceding this day every Israelite prepares 
for himself a small bunch of willows tied up with 
the bark of the palm ; some of the pious Jews as¬ 
semble either in the synagogue or in the booths to 
read the book of Deuteronomy, the Psalms, the 
Mishna, etc., all night, and are immersed before 
the morning prayer. When the time of morning 
service arrives, numerous candles are lighted in the 
synagogue, and after the Shachrith (IVinC?) = morn¬ 
ing prayers, which is similar to that of the previous 
day, seven scrolls of the law are taken out of the 
ark, and from one of them the lesson is read. The 
Mitsaph or additional prayers are then recited; 
thereupon a procession is formed headed by the 
Rabbi and the legate with the palms in their hands, 
and followed by those who carry the seven scrolls 
of the law. This procession goes seven times round 
the ark which is placed in the middle of the syna¬ 
gogue, or round the reading-desk, reciting the Ho¬ 
sannas, in accordance with the seven circuits around 
the altar which were performed in the temple on 
this day, and waving their palms at certain expres¬ 
sions. The palms are then laid down, and every 
one takes up his bunch of willows, and beats off 
its leaves at a certain part of the liturgy, in accord¬ 
ance with the beating off the leaves from the wil¬ 
lows around the altar in the temple, which took 
place on this day. On the evening of the seventh day 
the festival commences which concludes the whole 
cycle of festival (J"TOy WOG?). It is a day of holy 
convocation, on which no manner of work is done, 
and is introduced by the Kiddush (BTPp) = pro¬ 
clamation of its sanctity, given in the former part 
of this article. On the following morning the Jews 
resort to the synagogue, recite the morning prayer 
(nnW), as in the first two days of the feast of 
Tabernacles, inserting however some prayers ap¬ 
propriate for this occasion. Whereupon the special 
lesson for the day is read [Haphtara], the Mu- 
saph (P]D 1 D) or additional prayer is offered, and the 
priests pronounce the benediction in the manner 
already described. The people no longer take 
their meals in the booths on this day. On the 
evening of this day again another festival com¬ 
mences, called the Rejoicings of the Law 
min). After the reciting of the Eighteen Bene¬ 
dictions, all the scrolls of the law are taken out of 
the ark, into which a lighted candle is placed. A 
procession is then formed of the distinguished mem¬ 
bers, who are headed by the legate; they hold the 
scrolls in their hands, and go around the reading- 
desk ; the scrolls are then put back into the ark, 


and only one is placed upon the desk, out of 
which is read the last chapter of Deuteronomy, 
and to the reading of which all persons present 
in the synagogue are called, including children. 
When the evening service is over the children leave 
the synagogue in procession, carrying banners 
with sundry Hebrew inscriptions. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the Jews again resort to the synagogue, 
recite the Hallel after the Eighteen Benedictions, 
empty the ark of all its scrolls, put a lighted candle 
into it, form themselves into a procession, and with 
the scrolls in their hands, and amid jubilant songs, 
go round the reading-desk. This being over, the 
scrolls of the law are put back into the ark, and 
from one of the two which are retained is read 
Deut. xxxiii., whereunto four persons are at first 
called, then all the little children are called as on 
the previous evening, and then again several grown¬ 
up people are called. The first of these is called 
the Bridegroom of the Law (miD )nn), and after 
the cantor who calls him up has addressed him in a 
somewhat lengthy Hebrew formula, the last verses 
of the Pentateuch are read ; and when the reading 
of the law is thus finished all the people exclaim 
pm, be strong! which expression is printed at the 
end of every book in the Hebrew Bible, as well as 
of every non-inspired Hebrew work. After read¬ 
ing the last chapter ot the law, the beginning of 
Genesis (i. i-ii. 3) is read, to which another one 
is called who is denominated the Bridegroom of 
Genesis (JV&y&TQ [Jin), and to whom again the 
cantor delivers a somewhat lengthy Hebrew for¬ 
mula; the Maphtir, consisting of Num. xxix. 35- 
xxx. 1, is then read from another scroll; and with 
the recitation of the Musaph , or additional special 
prayer for the festival, the service is concluded. 
The rest of the day is spent in rejoicing and feast¬ 
ing. The design of this festival is to celebrate the 
annual completion of the perusal of the Pentateuch, 
inasmuch as on this day the last section of the law 
is read. Plence the name of the festival, * the Re¬ 
joicing of finishing the Law ’ [Haphtara]. 

4. Origin and import of this Festival. —Like 
Pentecost, the Feast of Tabernacles owes its origin 
to the harvest, which terminated at this time, and 
which the Jews in common with other nations ot 
antiquity celebrated as a season of joy and thank¬ 
fulness for the kindly fruit of the earth. This is 
undoubtedly implied in its very name, the Feast of 
Ingathering , and is distinctly declared in Exod. 
xxiii. 16 : ‘ Thou shalt keep .... the feast of in¬ 
gathering in the end of the year when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours out of the field’ (comp, also 
Lev. xxiii. 39 ; Deut. xvi. 13). With this agri¬ 
cultural origin, however, is associated a great his¬ 
torical event, which the Jews are enjoined to re¬ 
member during the celebration of this festival, and 
which imparted a second name to this feast—viz. 

* Ye shall dwell in booths seven days . . . that your 
generations may know that I made the children of 
Israel to dwell in booths when I brought them out 
of the land of Egypt’ (Lev. xxiii. 42, 43), whence 
its name ‘ the Feast of Booths or Tabernacles. ’ The 
Feast of Tabernacles, therefore, like Passover, has a 
twofold significance—viz. it has a reference both to 
the annual course of nature and to a great national 
event. As to the reason for connecting this pre¬ 
eminently joyous festival of ingathering with the 
homeless dwelling of the Israelites in booths in the 
wilderness, we prefer the one given by the ancient 
Jews to theories advanced by modern commen- 
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tators. In the midst of their great joy—when their 
houses are full of corn, new wine, oil, and all good 
things, and their hearts overflow with rejoicing— 
the Israelites might forget the Lord their God, and 
say that it is their power and the strength of their 
arm which have gotten them this prosperity (Deut. 
viii. 12, etc.) To guard against this the Hebrews 
were commanded to quit their permanent and shel¬ 
tered house and sojourn in booths at the time 
of harvest and in the midst of general abund¬ 
ance, to be reminded thereby that they were once 
homeless and wanderers in the wilderness, and that 
they are now in the enjoyment of blessings through 
the goodness and faithfulness of their heavenly 
Father, who fulfilled the promises made to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. This idea was still more de¬ 
veloped after the Babylonish captivity, when the 
canons about the building of the booths were en¬ 
acted. The booths, as we have seen, were to be 
covered in such a manner as to admit the view of 
the sky and the stars, in order that the sojourners 
therein might be reminded of their Creator, and re¬ 
member that, however great and prosperous the 
harvest, the things of earth are perishable and 
vanity of vanities. This is the reason why the 
Scribes also ordained that the Book of Ecclesiastes 
should be read on this joyous festival [Eccle¬ 
siastes]. 

5. Literature .—The Mishna Tractate Succa ; 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Gemaras on this 
Mishna ; Dachs, a learned Swiss orientalist, pub¬ 
lished a Latin version of the Babylon Gemara on 
Succa , with erudite annotations and extracts from 
the Jewish Rabbins on this festival, Utrecht 1726 ; 
Maimonides, lad Ila-Chezaka , Hilchoth Lulab; 
Meyer, De Temp, et Testis Diebus Hebrceorum , p. 
317, etc., Utrecht 1755 ; Ba.hr, Symbolik des 
Mosaischen Cultus , vol. ii. pp. 624 ff., 652 ff., 
Heidelberg 1839 ; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , vol. ii. pp. 120 ff., 177 ff., Nordhausen, 1857; 
The Jewish Ritual entitled Derech Ha-Chajim , 
pp. 214 b ff., 295 ff, Vienna 1859 ; Keil, Hand- 
bitch der biblischen A rchdologie, p. 412 ff, 2d ed., 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine 1859.—C. D. G. 

TABITHA (Ta/ 3 iQ&, K 1 TI 1 D = Heb. fftW, ga¬ 
zelle), the Aramaean name of a Christian female, 
called in Greek Dorcas (Aop/ccts), resident at Joppa, 
whose benevolent and liberal conduct, especially 
in providing the poor with clothing, so endeared 
her to the church in that place that on her death 
they sent for Peter, then six miles off at Lydda, 
imploring him to come to them. Why they sent is 
not stated. It is probable that they desired his 
presence to comfort and sustain them in their 
affliction. That they expected he would raise her 
from the dead is less likely, as the apostles had not 
yet performed such a miracle, and as even Stephen 
had not been restored to life. But the apostle, 
after fervent prayer to God in the chamber of death, 
bade the corpse arise ; on which Tabitha ‘ opened 
her eyes, and when she saw Peter she sat up.’ 
This great miracle was not only an act of benevo¬ 
lence, but tended to give authority to the teaching 
of the apostles, and to secure attention for the doc¬ 
trines which they promulgated (see Acts ix. 36-42). 
—J. K. 

TABOR (“fun ; TcuOfiAp ; 0 a( 36 p ; ’ Ira^bpLov ). 

1. A mountain on the confines of Zebulun and 
Naphtali, standing out in the north-east border of 


the plain of Esdraelon, the name of which appears 
among Greek and Roman writers in the forms of 
Itabyrion and Atabyrion, and which is now known 

by the name of Jebel Tur. It is men¬ 

tioned in Josh. xix. 22; Judg. iv. 6; viii. 18; Ps. 
Ixxxix. 12; Jer. xlvL 18; Hos. v. 1). Mount 
Tabor stands out alone and eminent above the 
plain, with all its fine proportions from base to 
summit displayed at one view. It lies at the dis¬ 
tance of two hours and a quarter south of Nazareth. 
According to the barometrical measurements of 
Schubert, the height of Tabor above the level of 
the sea is 1748 Paris feet, and 1310 Paris feet above 
the level of the plain at its base. Seen from the 
south-west, it presents a semi-globular appearance ; 
but from the north-west it more resembles a trun¬ 
cated cone. By an ancient path, which winds con¬ 
siderably, one may ride to the summit, where is a 
small oblong plain, with the foundations of ancient 
buildings. The view of the country from this 
place is very beautiful and extensive. The moun¬ 
tain is of limestone, which is the general rock of 
Palestine. The sides of the mountain are mostly 
covered with bushes, and woods of oak trees (ilex 
and cegilops ), with occasionally pistachio trees, 
presenting a beautiful appearance, and affording a 
fine shade. There are various tracks up its sides, 
often crossing one another. The ascent usually 
occupies an hour, though it has been done in less 
time. The crest of the mountain is table-land, of 
some six or seven hundred yards in height from 
north to south, and about half as much across ; 
and a flat field of about an acre occurs at a level of 
some twenty or twenty-five feet lower than the 
eastern brow. There are remains of several small 
ruined tanks on the crest, which still catches the 
rain-water dripping through the crevices of the 
rock, and preserves it cool and pure, it is said, 
throughout the year. The view from the summit, 
though one edge or the other of the table-land, 
wherever one stands, always intervenes to make a 
small break in the distant horizon, is declared by 
Lord Nugent to be the most splendid he could 
recollect having ever seen from any natural height. 
This writer cites an observation made many years 
ago, in his hearing, by Mr. Riddle, that he had 
never been on any natural hill, or rock, or moun¬ 
tain, from which could be seen an unbroken cir¬ 
cumference with a radius of three miles in every 
part. This, his lordship says, has been verified in 
all his own experience, and it was so at Mount 
Tabor, although there are many abrupt points of 
vantage ground on the summit (Lands Classical 
and Saci'ed, ii. 204, 205). 

This mountain is several times mentioned in the 
O. T. (Josh. xix. 12, 22 ; Judg. iv. 6, 12, 14) ; but 
not in the New. Its summit has however been 
usually regarded as the ‘high mountain apart,’ 
where our Lord was transfigured before Peter, 
James, and John. But the probability of this is 
opposed by circumstances which cannot be gain¬ 
said. It is manifest that the Transfiguration took 
place in a solitary place, not only from the word 
‘ apart,’ but from the circumstance that Peter in 
his bewilderment proposed to build ‘ three taber¬ 
nacles’ on the spot (Matt. xvii. 1-8; Luke ix. 28- 
36). But we know that a fortified town occupied 
the top of Tabor for at least 220 years before and 
60 years after the birth of Christ, and probably 
much before and long after (Polybius, v. 70. 6 ; 
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Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 6. 3 ; De Bell. Jtid. i. 8. 7 ; 

ii. 20. 6; iv. 1 . 8 ; Vita , sec. 37) ; and the tradi¬ 
tion itself cannot be traced back earlier than towards 
the end of the 4th century, previously to which we 
have in the Onomasticon notices of Mount Tabor, 
without any allusion to its being regarded as the 
site of the Transfiguration. It may further be re¬ 
marked that this part of Galilee abounds with 
‘ high mountains apart,’ so that in removing the 
scene of this great event from Tabor there is no 
difficulty in providing other suitable sites for it 
(Robinson, Bibl. Researches, iii. 210-227 ; Lord 
Nugent, 71. s. ii. 198-204; Schubert, Morgenland., 

iii. 174-180; Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 332-336; 
Stephens, ii. 317-319 ; Elliot, ii. 364).—]. K. 

2. The name of a grove of oaks in the vicinity 
of Benjamin, in I Sam. x. 3, the topography of 
which chapter is usually much embarrassed by the 
groundless notion that Mount Tabor is meant. 
[Plains.] 

3. A Levitical city in Zebulun, situated upon 
Mount Tabor (1 Chron. vi. 77). 

TABRET. [Musical Instruments.] 
TABRET. [Weights and Measures.] 
TACHASH (E?nn), a word of uncertain mean¬ 
ing, but which is generally believed to be the name 
of an animal the skins of which were used to cover 
the tabernacle (Exod. xxv. 5 ; xxvi. 14 ; Num. iv. 
6, 8, etc.), and shoes or sandals made of which were 
worn by women (Ezek. xvi. 10). The ancient 
versions understand it of a colour (LXX. vaidvdiva ; 
Aq. and Symm. lavdtva ; Chal. and Syr. fcOUSD, 
saegona, red; Arab. JulM ddrish, a black skin). 
Bochart follows this view, giving hysginus, dark 
red, as the rendering (Hieroz. iii. 30). But this 
view hardly any in more recent times have adopted ; 
the common opinion being that the Tachash was 
an animal. It is not agreed, however,, what animal 
was thus designated. According to the Talmud 
it was an animal resembling the marten ; according 
to Rashi it was the badger, the seal, or the dolphin. 
Luther and the A. V. follow Rashi in making it 
the badger, and this Gesenius defends. It seems, 
however, a fatal objection to this that the badger 
is not found in Asia so far south as Palestine or 
Arabia, and therefore could not be familiar to the 
Israelites so as to supply them with coverings for 
the tabernacle. It is doubtful also whether the 
skin of an unclean animal would have been em¬ 
ployed to cover the dwelling of Jehovah. The 
latter objection applies also to the seal, though in 
other respects there is much in favour of the opinion 
that this was the tachash. From the fact that the 
Arabs call a species of dolphin tubas, an argument 
may be drawn in favour of Rashi’s last suggestion ; 
but it may be doubted whether the skin of the 
dolphin could be conveniently used to cover a tent. 
We think there is much probability in the sugges¬ 
tion thrown out by Colonel Hamilton Smith in the 
former edition of this work, that as animals of the 
antelope tribe, and bearing the names of pacasse, 
tacasse, and tachmitze, abound in eastern Africa, 
it may be one of them which was known as the 
tachash to the Hebrews.—W. L. A. 

TACI-IMAS (DDnn, Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 

15) is mentioned as one of the unclean birds in the 
Pentateuch, but so little characterised that no de¬ 
cided opinion can be expressed as to what species 


is really intended. In the A. V. it is translated 
owl, but we rather incline to identify the Tachmas 
with the night-hawk of Europe (1 Caprimulgus Euro- 
peeus), which, or a species very nearly allied to it, 
is an inhabitant of Syria, and belongs to a genus 
closely connected with superstitions in all countries. 
The night-hawk is a migratory bird, inferior in size 
t«o a thrush, and has very weak talons and bill; but 
the gape or mouth is wide ; it makes now and then 
a plaintive cry, and preys on the wing; it flies with 
the velocity and action of a swallow, the two 
genera being nearly allied. Like those of most 
night birds, the eyes are large and remarkable, 
and the plumage a mixture of colours and dots, 
with a prevailing gray effect; it is finely webbed, 
and entirely noiseless in its passage through the 
air. Thus "the bright eyes, wide mouth, sudden 
and inaudible flight in the dusk, are the original 
causes of the superstitious fear these birds have 
excited; and as there are in southern climates 
other species of this genus, much larger in size, 
with peculiarly contrasted colours, strangely dis¬ 
posed feathers on the head, or paddle-shaped single 
plumes, one at each shoulder, projecting in the 
form of two additional wings, and with plaintive 
loud voices often uttered in the night, all the species 
contribute to the general awe they have inspired in 
every country and in all ages.—C. H. S. 

TACHMONITE. [Hachmonite ; Jasho- 

BEAM.] 

TADMOR pfo*in; Sept. Oeppufe, Qoed/i6p ) or 

Tamar pDJI), a town built by King Solomon (1 
Kings ix. 18 ; 2 Chron. viii. 4). The name Tamar 
signifies a palm-tree, and hence the Greek and Ro¬ 
man designation of PALMYRA, 4 city of palms ;’ but 
this name never superseded the other among the 
natives, who even to this day give it the name 
of Thadmor. The form Tamar seems more ancient 
than that of Tadmor. It is found in the text 
(kethib) of I Kings ix. 18, while the Latter stands 
in the margin (keri) : but in the later historical 
book ‘Tadmor,’ having become the usual designa¬ 
tion, stands in the text without any various reading. 
Palm trees are still found in the gardens around 
the town, but not in such numbers as would war¬ 
rant, as they once did, the imposition of the name. 
Tadmor was situated between the Euphrates and 
Hamath, to the south-east of that city, in a fertile 
tract or oasis of the desert. It was built by Solo¬ 
mon probably with the view of securing an interest 
in and command over the great caravan traffic from 
the east, similar to that which he had established 
in respect of the trade between Syria and Egypt. 
See this idea developed in the Pictorial Bible, note 
on 2 Chron. viii. 4 ; where it is shown at some 
length that the presence of water in this small oasis 
must early have made this a station for the caravans 
coming west through the desert; and this circum¬ 
stance probably dictated to Solomon the import¬ 
ance of founding here a garrison town, which would 
entitle him—in return for the protection he could 
give from the depredations of the Arabs, and for 
offering an intermediate station where the factors 
of the west might meet the merchants of the east— 
to a certain regulating power, and perhaps to some 
dues, to which they would find it more convenient 
to submit than to change the line of route. It is 
even possible that the Phoenicians, who took much 
interest in this important trade, pointed out to 
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Solomon the advantage which he and his subjects 
might derive from the regulation and protection of 
it, by building a fortified town in the quarter where 
it was exposed to the greatest danger. A most 
important indication in favour of these conjectures 
is found in the fact that all our information con¬ 
cerning Palmyra from heathen writers describes it 
as a city of merchants, who sold to the western 
natives the products of India and Arabia, and who 
were so enriched by the traffic that the place be¬ 
came proverbial for luxury and wealth, and for the 
expensive habits of its citizens. 

We do not again read of Tadmor in Scripture, 
nor is it likely that the Hebrews retained posses¬ 
sion of it long after the death of Solomon. No 
other source acquaints us with the subsequent his¬ 
tory of the place, till it reappears in the account of 
Pliny [Hist. Hat. v. 24) as a considerable town, 
which, along with its territory, formed an inde¬ 


pendent state between the Roman and Parthian 
empires. In the time of Trajan, however, it was 
lying waste; but it was rebuilt by his successor 
Adrian, and from him took the name of Adriano- 
polis. Prom Caracalla it received the privileges of 
a Roman colony. During the weak administration 
of the emperors Gallienus and Valerian, in the 
3d century, while independent governments were 
rising in several provinces of the Roman empire, 
Odenatus became master of Palmyra and the whole 
of Mesopotamia, and assuming the regal title him¬ 
self, also bestowed it upon his consort Zenobia, 
and his eldest son Iierod. After his death, Zeno¬ 
bia, styling herself Queen of the East, ruled over 
most of the eastern provinces of the Roman empire, 
as well as over her own territories, with so much 
firmness and policy, that Aurelian, who vanquished 
her and led her in triumph to Rome, could not 
withhold his admiration. On the revolt of Palmyra 
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shortly after, Aurelian, having recovered possession 
of it, caused it to be levelled with the ground, and 
the greater part of the inhabitants to be put to 
death. He, however, ordered the temple of the 
sun to be restored, placed a garrison in the town, 
and appointed a deputy over the district attached 
to it. Diocletian adorned the city with additional 
buildings; and under the emperor Iionorius it 
still had a garrison, and was the seat of a bishop. 
Justinian strengthened the fortifications, and also 
constructed a very costly aqueduct, the remains of 
which still exist. When the successors of Mo¬ 
hammed extended their conquests beyond the con¬ 
fines of Arabia, Palmyra was one of the first places 
which became subject to the khalifs. In the year 
659, a battle was here fought between the khalifs 
Ali and Moawiyah, and won by the former. In 
744 it was still so strongly fortified that it took the 


khalif Merwau seven months to reduce it, the rebel 
Solynmn having shut himself up in it. From this 
period it: seems to have gradually fallen into decay. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who was there towards the 
end of the 12th century, speaks of it as ‘Thadmor 
111 the desert, built by Solomon of equally larae 
stones (with Baalbec). This city is surrounded by 
a wall, and stands in the desert, far from any in¬ 
habited place. It is four days’ journey from Baal- 
ath (Baalbec), and contains 2000 warlike Jews, 
who are at war with the Christians and with the 
Arabian subjects of Noureddin, and aid their neigh, 
hours the Mohammedans.’ In connection with 
this statement, it may be remarked that the exist- 
ing inscriptions of Palmyra attest the presence of 
Jews there in its most flourishing period, and that 
they, 111 common with its other citizens, shared in 
the general trade, and were even objects of public 
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honour. One inscription intimates the erection of 
a statue to Julius Schalmalat, a Jew, for having at 
his own expense conducted a caravan to Palmyra. 
This was in a.d. 258, not long before the time of 
Zenobia, who, according to some writers, was of 
Jewish extraction. Irby and Mangles ( Travels , p. 
273'i also noticed a Plebrew inscription on the 
architrave of the great colonnade, but give no copy 
of it, nor say what it expressed. The latest histo¬ 
rical notice of Tadmor which we have been able to 
find is, that it was plundered in 1400 by the army 
of Timur Beg (Tamerlane), when 200,000 sheep 
were taken (Rankin, Wars of the Mongols). And 
Abulfeda, at the beginning of the 14th century 
(Arab. Descripi. p. 98), speaks of Tadmor as 
merely a village, but celebrated for its ruins of old 
and magnificent edifices. These relics of ancient 
art and magnificence were scarcely known in Eu¬ 
rope till towards the close of the 17th century. In 
the year 1678, some English merchants at Aleppo 
resolved to verify, by actual inspection, the reports 
concerning these ruins which existed in that place. 
The expedition was unfortunate; for they were 
plundered of everything by the Arabs, and re¬ 
turned with their object unaccomplished. A second 
expedition, in 1691, had better success ; but the 
accounts which were brought back received little 
credit: as it seemed unlikely that a city which, ac¬ 
cording to their report, must have been so magnifi¬ 
cent, should have been erected in the midst of 
deserts. When, however, in the year 1753, Ro¬ 
bert Wood published the views and plans, which 
had been taken with great accuracy on the spot 
two years before, by Dawkins, the truth of the 
earlier accounts could no longer be doubted; and 
it appeared that neither Greece nor Italy could 
exhibit antiquities which in point of splendour 
could rival those of Palmyra. The examinations 
of these travellers show that the ruins are of two 
kinds. The one class must have originated in veiy 
remote times, and consists of rude, unshapen hil¬ 
locks of ruin and rubbish, covered with soil and 
herbage, such as now alone mark the site of the 
most ancient cities of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
and among which it would be reasonable to seek 
any traces of the more ancient city of Solomon. 
The other, to which the most gorgeous monuments 
belong, bears the impress of later ages. It is clear 
from the style of architecture that the later build¬ 
ings belong to the three centuries preceding Dio¬ 
cletian, in which the Corinthian order of pillars 
was preferred to any other. 

The ruins cover a sandy plain stretching along 
the bases of a range of mountains called Jebel 
Belaes, running nearly north and south, dividing 
the great desert from the desert plains extending 
westwards towards Damascus and the north of 
Syria. The lower eminences of these mountains, 
bordering the ruins, are covered with numerous 
solitary square towers, the tombs of the ancient 
Palmyrenes, in which are found memorials similar 
to those of Egypt. They are seen to a great dis¬ 
tance, and have a striking effect in this desert soli¬ 
tude. Beyond the valley which leads through these 
hills, the ruined city first opens upon the view. 
The thousands of Corinthian columns of white mar¬ 
ble, erect and fallen, and covering an extent of 
about a mile and a half, present an appearance 
which travellers compare to that of a forest. The 
site on which the city stands is slightly elevated 
above the level of the surrounding desert for a cir¬ 


cumference of about ten miles ; which the Arabs 
believe to coincide with the extent of the ancient 
city, as they find ancient remains whenever they 
dig within this space. There are indeed traces of 
an old wall, not more than three miles in circum¬ 
ference ; but this was probably built by Justinian, 
at a time when Palmyra had lost its ancient im¬ 
portance and become a desolate place; and when 
it was consequently desirable to contract its bounds, 
so as to include only the more valuable portion. 
Volney well describes the general aspect which 
these ruins present:—‘ In the space covered by 
these ruins we sometimes find a palace, of which 
nothing remains but the court and walls; some¬ 
times a temple whose peristyle is half thrown 
down ; and now a portico, a gallery, or triumphal 
arch. Here stand groups of columns, whose sym¬ 
metry is destroyed by the fall of many of them ; 
there, we see them ranged in rows of such length 
that, similar to rows of trees, they deceive the sight 
and assume the appearance of continued walls. 11 
from this striking scene we cast our eyes upon the 
ground, another, almost as varied, presents itself: 
on all sides we behold nothing but subverted shafts, 
some whole, others shattered to pieces, or dislocat¬ 
ed in their joints; and on which side soever we 
looked, the earth is strewed with vast stones, half 
buried; with broken entablatures, mutilated friezes, 
disfigured reliefs, effaced sculptures, violated tombs, 
and altars defiled by dust.’ 

It may be right to add, that the account which 
has been more recently given of these ruins by 
Captains Irby and Mangles, is a much^ less glow¬ 
ing one than those of other travellers, English and 
French. They speak indeed with admiration of 
the general view, which exceeded anything they 
had ever seen. But they add: c Great, however, 
was our disappointment when, on a minute exami¬ 
nation, we found that there was not a single 
column, pediment, architrave, portal, frieze, or 
any architectural remnant worthy of admiration.’ 
They inform us that none of the pillars exceed four 
feet in diameter, or forty feet in height; that the 
stone scarcely deserves the name of marble, though 
striking from its snowy whiteness ; that no part of 
the ruins taken separately excite any interest, and 
are altogether much inferior to those of Baalbec 
and that the plates in the magnificent work of 
Messrs. Wood and Dawkins do far more than 
justice to Palmyra. Perhaps this difference of esti¬ 
mate may arise from the fact that earlier travellers 
found more wonderful and finished works at 
Palmyra than their information had prepared them 
to expect ; whereas, in the latter instance, the 
finished representations in the plates ot Wood’s 
great work raised the expectations so highly, that 
their disappointment inclined the mind to rather a 
detractive estimate of the claims of this ruined city 
—Tadmor in the wilderness. The present Tadmor 
consists of numbers of peasants’ mud huts, clustered 
together around the great temple of the sun. This 
temple is the most remarkable and magnificent 
ruin of Palmyra. The court by which it was en¬ 
closed was 179 feet square, within which a double 
row of columns was continued all round. They 
were 390 in number, of which about sixty still re¬ 
main standing. In the middle of the court stood 
the temple, an oblong quadrangular building, sur¬ 
rounded with columns, of which about twenty still 
! exist, though without capitals, of which they have 
been plundered, probably because they were com- 
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posed of metal. In the interior, at the south end, 
is now the humble mosque of the village. 

The remains of Palmyra, not being of any direct 
Scriptural interest, cannot here be more particu¬ 
larly described. Very good accounts of them may 
be seen in Wood and Dawkins, Ruins of Palmyra , 
olhe} wise Tadmor in the Desert; Irby and Mangles, 
Travels; Richter, Wallfahrten; Addison, Da- 
mascus and Palmyra. The last work contains a 
good history of the place; for which see also 
Rosenmiiller’s Bib. Geog. translated by the Rev. 
N. Morren; and in particular Cellarius, Dissert, 
de Imp. Palmyreno, 1693. Besides Wood’s great 
work, excellent views of the place have been pub¬ 
lished by Cassas in his Voyage Pittoresque de la 
Syrie; and more recently by Laborde in his Voy¬ 
age en Orient. 

TAHPANHES (Dnpsnfi), or Tehaphnehes 
(D rUEnn), a city of Egypt. The former name is 

used by Jeremiah (ii. 16 [Ketith, Tahapnes 
(DJQ nn)]; xliii. 7-9; xliv. 1; xlvi. 14), and the latter 

by Ezekiel (xxx. 18). The Sept, render it by Ta^as, 
Ta^cu, the name of a goddess, TpJmet (Cham- 
pollion, pp. 121, 123). This was doubtless Daplme, 
a strong boundary city on the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile (Herodot. ii. 30, 107). A mound called Tel 
Defenneh, nearly in a direct line between the 
modern Zan and Pelusium, is supposed from its 
name and position to mark the site of Daphne 
(Wilkinson, Mod. Egypt, i. 447). Isaiah (xxx. 
4) names it in the abbreviated form Hanes. It 
was to this place that Johanan and his party re¬ 
paired, taking Jeremiah with them, after the mur¬ 
der of Gedaliah. [Daphne.] 

TAPIPENES (D^ann, Sept. QeK€[i\.vas), a queen 

of Egypt, consort of the Pharaoh contemporary 
with David. Her sister was given in marriage to 
Pladad, the fugitive prince of Edom (1 Kings xi. 
19) [Hadad]. ‘ 

TAHTIM-HODSHI, The Land of 
'B hn DTUin ; els yrjv Qafiaawv, ectlv ’A 5 a oal ; 

Alex, yrjv idaiov adaal ; in terram inferiorem Hodsi). 
This word occurs only in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6, and its 
exact signification is doubtful. Some make it n 
proper name ; others translate it (‘ nether or low 
land newly inhabited’); while others, as the Vul¬ 
gate, translate the first word and make Hodshi a 
proper name. It seems probable from the con¬ 
nection that the whole is a proper name, descrip¬ 
tive however of the physical aspect of the region to 
which it was given. The route taken by the king’s 
messengers was first eastward to Moab; then north¬ 
ward through Gilead ; then from Gilead to ‘ the 
land of Tahtim-Hodshi.’ to Dan-jaan and Zidon. 

4 The land of Tahtim-Hodshi’ was thus manifestly 
a section of the upper valley of the Jordan, pro¬ 
bably that now called Ard el-Htileh, lying deep 
down at the western base of Hermon.—J. L. P. 

TAITAZAK or Taytazak (pOt^LD), Joseph, 
a Jewish commentator of a very literary family, 
who with his father and brothers was among the 
300,000 Jews that were expelled from Spain in 
1492. He settled down at Salonica, where he 
wrote the following works:—(1.) A commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, entitled The Fruitful Bough of 
Joseph (£)DV* rniD), after Gen. xlix. 22, and in I 


allusion to his name Joseph, Venice 1599 ; (2.) 
A commentary on Daniel and the Five Megilloth 
—viz. the Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther—entitled The Bread of 

Sacredness (D’nHD Dl"6), in allusion to Prov. ix. 17, 
Venice 1608. In its present form this work only 
contains fragments of Taytazak’s commentaries on 
three books, and MSS. of the entire commentaries 
are still extant; and (3.) A commentary on the 
Psalms, excerpts of which have been published with 
Jedadjah Penini’s commentary on the Psalms, en¬ 
titled The Tongue of Gold (SHtH p&$6), Venice 1599. 
The MS. of his complete commentary" on the 
Psalms is to be found in the libraries of Paris and 
Oxford (comp. Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 1533 > Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 412).—C. D. G. 

TALENT. [Weights and Measures.] 

TALMAI full of'furrows ; Sept. QoX/ulI), 

I. One of the sons of Anak (Num. xiii. 22 ; Josh, 
xv. 14; Judg. i. 10). 2. King of Geshur, and 

father of David’s wife Maacah, the mother of 
Absalom (2 Sam. iii. 3 ; xiii. 37 ; 1 Chron. iii. 1, 
2) [Geshur]. 

TALMUD. The Talmud is the work 

which embodies the canonical and civil law of the 
Jews. It contains those rules, institutions, pre¬ 
cepts, and interpretations, by which the Jewish 
people profess to be guided, in addition to the 
O. T. Whatever is obligatory on them, besides 
the law, is recorded in this work. Here duties 
are explained, doubts resolved, cases of conscience 
cleared up, and the most minute circumstances 
relative to the conduct of life discussed with par¬ 
ticularity. The contents of the work are of a mis¬ 
cellaneous character, relating not merely to religion, 
but to philosophy, medicine, jurisprudence, history, 
and the various branches of practical duty. 

The Jews have been accustomed to divide their 
law into written and unwritten—the former con¬ 
tained in the Pentateuch ; the latter handed down 
orally, till circumstances urged them to commit 
it to writing. The oral law is founded upon or 
developed out of the written. Some Jews have 
assigned the same antiquity to both, alleging that 
Moses received them on the mount; that Joshua 
got the oral law from Moses, and delivered it to 
the seventy elders, who transmitted it to the men 
of the Great Synagogue, the last of whom was 
Simon the Just. From the men of the Great 
Synagogue it came into the possession of the Rab¬ 
bins. This, however, is a superficial and inaccu : 
rate account of the matter. , Midrashim , or ex¬ 
planations and amplifications of Biblical topics, 
were of gradual growth. Their commencement 
dates prior to the Chronicle-writer, because he 
refers to works of that nature. The system of 
interpretation which they exemplify and embody 
existed in the age of the so-called Sopherim, who 
took the place of the prophets. The men of the 
Great Synagogue promoted it. It prevailed from 
the Asmoncean period till that of Hadrian— i. e. 
about 300 years. The midrash was naturally 
simple at first; but it soon grew more com¬ 
prehensive and complicated, under a variety of 
influences, of which controversy was not the least 
powerful. When secret meanings, hidden wis- 
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dom, deep knowledge, were sought in the letter 
of Scripture, the midrashim shaped themselves ac¬ 
cordingly, and a distinction in their contents could 
be made. Thus they have been divided into the 
Halacha and Hagada — i.e. the rule, and what is 
said. Legal prescriptions formed the halacha; 
free interpretations, the hagada. The one as a 
rule of conduct must he attended to; the other 
merely passed for something said. The one was per¬ 
manent, and proceeded from authoritative sources, 
from schools, the teachers of the law, etc. ; the 
other was the product of individual minds,, consist¬ 
ing of ideas which had often no other object than 
that of being expressed at the moment. 

The oldest collection of Halachoth—that is the 
oldest Mishna—proceeded from the school of Hillel. 
R. Akiba, who was slain in the Hadrianic war, is said 
to have composed Mishna-regulations. The school 
of R. Simon ben Gamaliel (a. d. 166) who was a 
descendant of Hillel, collected and sifted the exist¬ 
ing materials of the oral law. The present Mishna 
proceeded from the hands of R. Jehuda Hanasi 
(219 A.D.), son and successor of R. Simon ben 
Gamaliel. His son, R. Simon, made many addi¬ 
tions to the Mishna after his father’s death. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the Mishna 
was reduced to writing by R. Jehuda. For several 
centuries it was committed to the memories of 
scholars; and to write it down was even looked 
upon as a religious offence. Nothing but hagadas 
were written here and there ; and though singular 
or striking halaclias were carried about in writing 
by some, it was in secret. Nor were all the 
midrashim, or traditional precepts and interpreta¬ 
tions, incorporated in this official Mishna. Many 
others existed, which are contained in part in the 
Sifra or Torath Kohanim,* * * § * in the Sifri,f the 
Mechilta,J the second or smaller Sifri,§ in the 
Mishnas made by individual teachers for the use of 
their pupils, with the additions to the official 
Mishna collected by R. Chiya and his contem¬ 
poraries. All the halachas of this sort which were 
extra -Mishnaic were called Boraitas (rVUV v “ 0 , 
Hebrew or Toseftas (ITlQD'in). The ne¬ 

cessity for digesting and reducing them to writing 
became more apparent when persecutions de¬ 
stroyed the academies of Palestine in the 4th cen¬ 
tury, and of Babylonia in the 5th. Thus the 
present Talmud or written Gemara originated. 
The Jerusalem, or as it has been sometimes called 
the Palestinian Talmud, proceeded from the aca¬ 
demy of Tiberias. It is said to have been chiefly 
written by R. Jochanan, rector of that academy. 
But this is contradicted by internal evidence; for 
Diocletian (284-305), Ursicinus, and Julian (361, 
etc.) are mentioned in it; whereas R. Jochanan 
died A.D. 279. Hence we must infer that it was 
not compiled till the end of the last half of the 
4th century, which agrees very nearly with the 


* A midrash on Leviticus, composed by Rab or 
Abba Areka, rector of the academy at Sora (219 
A.D.) 

t A midrash on Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
made by the same Rab. 

X A midrash on a part of the book of Exodus, 
consisting of nine massictoth or treatises. It is 
usually ascribed to Ismael ben Elisha, who lived 
in the 1st century. 

§ A midrash on Numbers, of which fragments 
exist. 


opinion of Maimonides. The Jerusalem Talmud 
has contributed to the Babylonian, there being 
evident traces of it in the latter. The Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud, called ‘ours’ by later Jews, was 
principally compiled by R. Ashe, who died in 427 
A.D. The labour spent upon the mass of materials 
which he had to arrange, weigh, decide upon, and 
adjust, was immense. More than half a century 
was devoted to it. But Ashe did not complete it. 
It was left to his successors to do so—to Rabina 
and R. Jose, presidents of the schools of Sora and 
Pumpadita respectively. These, with the aid of 
other scholars whose names we need not give,* 
brought the work to its final state of redaction. 
It belongs therefore to the 6th century. 

The Mishna is divided into six orders or books 
(DniD), 63 treatises (niFDDD), massictoth , and 

525 chapters (D^B), perakim. The order of 

these is not exactly the same in the two Talmuds. 
The first Seder (TJD) is called D'jnt “HD, Seder 

Zeraim, the order of seeds. It treats of sowing, 
the productions of the earth, herbs, trees, the uses 
of fruits, of seeds, etc. etc.; and contains the treatises 
Berachoth, Peah, Demai, Cilaiim, Shebiith, Zeru- 
moth, Maassroth, Maasser sheni, Challah, Orlah, 
Biccurim— i.e. n treatises. Only the first has a 
gemara in the Babylonian Talmud; whereas all 
have gemaras in that of Jerusalem. The order in 
both is the same. 

The second Seder, called moed ■— i.e. the 

order of festivals—is occupied with a statement of 
the times when festivals should begin and termi¬ 
nate, with the different rites and ceremonies to be 
observed at such seasons. It contains twelve 
massictoth or treatises—viz. Shabbath, erubim, 
pesachim, shekalim, yoma, succah, betsah, rosh 
hashannah, taanith, megillah, moed katon, cha- 
gigah. Such is the arrangement in the Jerusalem 
Talmud. But the Babylonian Talmud has them 
thus : shabbath, erubim, pesachim, betzah, cliagi- 
gah, moed katon, rosh hashannah, yomah, succah, 
taanith, shekalim, megillah. In the Babylonian 
Talmud shekalim alone wants a gemara; but all 
the massictoth have one in the Jerusalem Talmud. 

The third Seder is called nashim (□’’CO), and dis¬ 
cusses the distinctive rights of men and women, 
marriage, divorce; the customs, inclinations, sick¬ 
nesses of women, etc. etc. It contains seven mas¬ 
sictoth.—viz. yebamoth, cetuboth, kiddushin, gittin, 
nedarim, nazir, sotah. All have gemaras in both 
Talmuds, and the order is the same. 

The fourth Seder is termed nezikin (pP'D), con¬ 
sisting of ten treatises. It is occupied with the 
losses and injuries which one person may bring 
upon another, damages done by cattle, restitution, 
the punishment to be inflicted for such offences or 
losses, etc. The massictoth are, baba kama, babia 
mezia, baba bathra, sanhedrim, maccoth, shebuoth, 
edayoth, horayoth, abodah sarah, pirke aboth. 
Such is the arrangement of the Jerusalem Talmud. 
But the Babylonian has the treatises thus: baba 
kama, baba mezia, baba bathra, abodah sarah, 
sanhedrim, maccoth, shebuoth, horayoth, edayoth, 
pirke aboth. All have gemaras in both Talmuds, 
except edayoth, pirke aboth, and the third chapter 
of maccoth. 

* See them in Jost’s Geschichte des Judenthums 
mid seiner Sekten , zweyte Abtheilung , pp. 199, 200. 
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The fifth Seder is termed Kodashim (D'CHp), 

and treats of sacrifices, oblations, their different 
kinds, etc. etc. Its massictoth are eleven—viz. 
zebachim, menachoth, chollin, becoroth, erachin, 
temurah, meilah, cerithuth, tamid, midcloth, kin- 
nim. The Babylonian order differs somewhat, 
being zebachim, menachoth, becoroth, chollin, 
erachin, temurah, meilah, cerithuth, kinnim, tamid, 
middoth. All have a gemara in the Jerusalem 
Talmud; but the last two have none in the Baby¬ 
lonian. 

The sixth Seder , taharoth (IP"! HD), relates to 

purifications, the purity and impurity of vessels, to 
household furniture, and other things, and the way 
in which they should be cleansed. The massictoth 
are celim, sholoth, negaim, parah, taharoth, mik- 
vaoth, niddah, maeshirm, zabim, tebul yom, ya- 
daim, okzim— i.e. twelve treatises. The Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud puts niddah first; but in other 
respects the arrangement is the same. Niddah is 
the only one that has a gemara in both. 

Seven treatises or massictoth were afterwards 
added to the Babylonian Talmud ; and as they are 
a later appendix they have no mishna. They are— 

i. Masseceth sopherim , treatise of the scribes, con¬ 
taining rules for the writing of MS. rolls and other 
sacred books. 2. Masseceth ebal rabbalhi shekorim 
semachoth , relating to mourning for the dead, 
burial, and the way in which mourners should be 
comforted. 3. Masseceth callah , relating to a bride 
and marriage-customs. 4. Masseceth derek eretz 
rabba vezuta, about life in a strange land, etc. 5. 
Masseceth gerim , relative to strangers, and the laws 
to be observed by proselytes. 6. Masseceth cut him, 
about Samaritans. 7. Masseceth tzitzith , relating 
to fringes. 

These are the JlfatOj? ninDDD or little treatises 

appended to the Talmud. The following is a sum¬ 
mary of the massictoth of each Seder :— 

1. D'jnr ttd. 

1. rVD“Q DDDD masseceth berachoth, the treatise 
of blessings, containing precepts relative to prayers 
and thanksgivings for the fruits of the earth and 
other blessings given by God ; instructions about 
the times, places, and modes in which such prayers 
should be offered up. This treatise contains nine 
perakim or chapters. 

2. HND rDDD masseceth peah, treatise of the 
corner. This treatise shows how corners of the 
harvest fields should be left to the poor at the time 
of reaping, and how the fruits of the field should 
be gathered. Here there are eight perakim or 
chapters. 

3. ' 80*7 ?nasseceth demai, treatise of the doubtful. 
This treatise refers to fruits about which some 
doubts may be raised whether tithes should be 
paid from them or not. Here are seven perakim 
or chapters. 

4- D'N^D masseceth cilaim, treatise of the hetero¬ 
geneous — i.e. the mixing of several kinds of seed, etc. 
Here are nine perakim or chapters. 

5. D'V'IV masseceth shebiith, of the seventh— i.e. 
the sabbatical year, in which the Jews were for¬ 
bidden to sow. In this treatise are ten perakim or 
chapters. 

6. masseceth terumah, relating to the 
heave-offering consecrated to the use of the priest¬ 
hood. This contains eleven perakim or chapters. 


7. maasher rishon, the first tenth 
or tithe, which belonged to the Levites; and with 
what tilings it should be discharged. Here are five 
chapters. 

8. “lOTD maasher sheni, the second tenth , 
which the Levites had to pay out of their tenth to 
the priests. Here again are five chapters. 

9 r6n, challah, cake — i.e. the cake which the 
women were required to bring of kneaded dough to 
the priest, etc. This treatise has four chapters. 

10 - orlah, prepuce. Young trees were so 

called ; for during the first three years their fruit 
was reckoned impure and injurious, and was 
thrown away. In the fourth year it was conse¬ 
crated to God. Here are three chapters. 

11. Dpl 3 n biccurim, first fruits. This treatise 
is occupied with an examination of the things of 
which first-fruits were to be brought into the 
temple. Here are four chapters. 

The entire seder consists of seventy-five chapters. 

II. "BAD VID. 

1. rQt^ masseceth shabbath, of the sab¬ 

bath, its privileges and its sacredness; of lights, 
oil used on that day ; of ovens in which articles of 
food were warmed on the sabbath; and the dress 
of men and women used on the same day. This 
treatise has twenty-four chapters. 

2. pDliy erubin, combinations. The treatise 
contains regulations for the combining of courts, 
of limits, and of streets. Here are ten chapters. 

3. D'llDD pesachi?n, the Passover. This treatise 
relates to the Passover, and all things connected 
with its celebration. Here again are ten chapters. 

4 - shekalim, shekels. This treatise con¬ 
tains laws relating to the half-shekel which was 
paid for the support of public worship. It has 
eight chapters. 

5- frvD'P yoma, the day of expiation or atonement, 
a day spent by the Jews in fasting and penitence. 
This treatise has also eight chapters. 

6. ilD'lD succah, the Feast of Tabernacles. This 
treats of the form of the tents, the mode of living 
in them, etc. etc. Here are five chapters. 

7 - DID DP, good day, or iT^D, betzah , egg. This 
treatise begins with "the question, whether it be 
right to eat on the day of a festival or a DID DP 
yom tob , the egg which a hen has laid on the same 
day. It relates to everything which a person 
should do or omit on any feast-day except the sab¬ 
bath. Here again are five chapters. 

8. rDD’n rash hashannah. This treatise is 
occupied with remarks about the new year, the 
beginning of the new year on the new moon of the 
month Tisri, and the manner in which the day 
should be kept. It has four chapters. 

9- JTOn taanith, fasting. This relates to public 
fasts, and the manner in which they should be 
observed. It has also four chapters. 

10. r6jD megillah, roll. This treatise refers to 
the Feast of Purim, and is so called because the 
megillah of Esther is read at that time. Here are 
four chapters. 

11. pDp DyiD moed katon. In the present 
treatise are discussed the minor festivals intervening 
between the first and last days of the passover. 
Here are three chapters. 

I2 - nyjri chagigah. This treatise is founded on 
the command contained in Exod. xxiii. 17, that all 
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the males should appear three times in the year 
before the Lord at Jerusalem. Here again are 
three chapters. 

The entire seder contains eighty-eight chapters. 

III. VJD. 

1. T\\\y^ yebamoih. This treatise relates to the 
marrying of a deceased brother’s wife, who has had 
no children by her husband. Here are sixteen 
chapters. 

2. nillirD cethuboth . The present treatise re¬ 
lates to matrimonial contracts, dowries, and writ¬ 
ings connected with marriage. Here are thirteen 
chapters. 

3. D'YIJ nedarim , vows, discussing what vows 
are binding or otherwise ; who can make vows and 
who not. Here are eleven chapters. 

4. JTPD neziroth. This treatise refers to the 
vows of the Nazarites, and their mode of living. 
It contains nine chapters. 

5- HLDID so tali. This treatise regards a woman 
suspected of conjugal infidelity ; how she must 
drink the bitter water that causeth the curse, etc. 
etc. Here again are nine chapters. 

6. ptS'J gittin , respecting divorce, and the writ¬ 
ing given to the wife on that occasion, how it must 
be written, etc. etc. This treatise consists of nine 
chapters. 

7. psTlp kiddushin , respecting betrothment. 
Here are four chapters. 

The third seder or order, contains seventy-one 
chapters. 

iv. ppnj T1D. 

1. Nftp fcOH babakama , the first gate, relative to 
the losses sustained by men and beasts from one 
another. This treatise consists of ten chapters. 

2. NyV.O N 32 baba metziah , the middle gate , 
This treatise refers to things found or pledged, 
usury, etc. etc. It has also ten chapters. 

3. fcOrQ N33 baba bathra , the last gate. This 
treatise relates to commercial transactions, buying 
and selling, inheritances, etc. etc. Here again are 
ten chapters. 

4. pririJD Sanhedrin. This is a most import¬ 
ant treatise, relating to the great tribunal, to vari¬ 
ous punishments, judges, witnesses ; who of the 
Israelites shall have part in the future life, and who 
not. It consists of eleven chapters or sections. 

5. JTDD maccoth. This treatise relates to cor¬ 
poreal punishments. Here the reason is explained 
why the expounders of the law omitted one stripe 
of "the forty (2 Cor. xi. 24). It contains three 
chapters. 

6. niJTQGP shebuoth , respecting oaths ; who can 
take an oath, and who not. This treatise consists 
of eight chapters. 

7. nViy edayoth , respecting witnesses and wit¬ 
ness-bearing. Here again are eight chapters. 

8. HIT fTTQK abodak zarah , called also DT 12 V 

abodath elilim , and also D'OD'D HTQK 
abodath cocabim , respecting idolatry, and the avoid¬ 
ing of communion with idolatrous Christians. 
This treatise is wanting in the Basel edition, be¬ 
cause it has severe reflections upon Jesus Christ 
and his followers. It is printed in the Venice 
edition, and consists of five chapters. 

9. DUX aboth , or DUK s p "0 pirkeaboth. This 
treatise contains moral maxims of the fathers. It 
has six chapters. 

10. rrm.n horayoth , respecting such errors in 


judgment committed by the great Sanhedrim as 
require a sin-offering. The present treatise con¬ 
tains three chapters. 

The entire seder contains seventy-four chapters. 

V. D'tnp YID. 

i- DTOt zebachim, sacrifices. This treatise has 
fourteen chapters. 

2. ffirUD menacholh , meat-offerings. This 
treatise has thirteen chapters. 

3. cholin. This treatise respects clean and 
unclean animals killed for profane or domestic use. 
Here are twelve chapters. 

4. nnm becoroth , respecting the first-born of 
human beings anil animals. Here are nine chap¬ 
ters. 

5. pny eracin. This treatise relates to the 
valuing and taxing of such things as are dedicated 
to theLord. It consists of nine chapters. 

6 . iTYlDH temurah. This treatise refers to con¬ 
secrated animals that have had others substituted 
for them. It consists of seven chapters. 

7. JYirVHD cerithuth , the excision of a soul from 
Israel, and the sins which cause such punishment : 
thirty-six kinds of this excision are enumerated. 
Here are six chapters. 

8. nieilah, trespass , laws relating to ob¬ 
jects that have been consecrated, and converted to 
profane uses. This treatise also has six chapters. 

9. TOT tamid, respecting the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice. Here are seven chapters. 

10. nnO middoth. This treatise relates to the 
measuring of the temple. It consists of five chap¬ 
ters. 

11. DOp hinnim , relating to birds for sacrifices. 
The treatise is divided into three chapters. 

The whole seder has ninety-one sections. 

vi. nnno -no. 

1. celim, respecting measures, household 
furniture, clothes, etc., and their purification. This 
treatise has thirty chapters. 

2. ni^nx oholoth , respecting cottages or houses ; 
how they become unclean, and how they must be 
purified. This treatise has eighteen chapters. 

3. negaim , regarding leprosy. Here are 
fourteen sections. 

4. mg) parah, the red heifer (Num. xix.) This 
treatise is divided into twelve chapters. 

5. rrnriD taharotk , respecting minor impurities. 
Here are ten chapters. 

6. niNIpD mikvaoth. This treatise concerns div¬ 
ing baths for the cleansing of persons and utensils. 
It is divided into ten chapters. 

7. nT niddah , respecting the uncleanness of 
women. This treatise lias also ten chapters. 

8. pTBOD macshirin , of issues and their puri¬ 
fication. It consists of six chapters. 

9. D^T zabim, of fluxes. This treatise is divided 
into five chapters. 

10. DV tebul yom , relates to purifications 
by ablution on the day the uncleanness has been 
contracted. This treatise consists of four chapters. 

11. DT yadaim , regulations for purifying the 
hands from uncleanness. Here again are four 
chapters. 

12. pVp’iy oketzin , relative to the stalks of fruits ; 
and how they become unclean by touching other 
fruits. This treatise has three chapters. 
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The entire seder has 126 chapters. 

From this account it appears that the Talmud 
consists of six sedarim or orders, containing sixty- 
three massictoth or treatises, and five hundred 
twenty and five percikim or chapters. 

The Babylonian Gemara is much more copious 
than that of Jerusalem, occupying about four times 
the space of the latter. It is preferred by the Jews 
to the Jerusalem one. But Christians usually 
reverse the process, perhaps because of the brevity 
and succinctness of the one compared with the dif¬ 
fuseness of the other, which accounts for the ap¬ 
pearance of fewer absurdities and fables. The 
Jerusalem Talmud is more difficult to be under¬ 
stood, because of the peculiar dialect in which 
it is written. Obscurity, however, belongs to 
both. The Mishna is written in Hebrew or late 
Hebrew ; the Gemara in Aramtean ; but the Pales¬ 
tinian dialect of the Jerusalem Talmud approaches 
Syriac. The Chaldee of the Babylonian Talmud 
is purer and more facile, without the grammatical 
and lexical anomalies which often appear in the 
earlier work making it hard and rugged. But 
quotations from prior midrashic works, especially 
those whose contents are halachic , as also frag¬ 
ments of older gemara-eollections, and even the 
hagadic contents in part, are in Hebrew. 

‘ The almost unconquerable difficulty of the 
style,’ says Lightfoot, * the frightful roughness of 
the language, and the amazing emptiness and 
sophistry of the matters handled, do torture, vex, 
and tire him that reads them (the Talmudic 
authors). They do everywhere abound with trifles 
in that manner as though they had no mind to be 
read; with obscurities and difficulties, as though 
they had no mind to be understood ; so that the 
reader hath need of patience all along to enable 
him to bear both trifling in sense and roughness in 
expression.’ 

The difference between the two Talmuds is 
obvious from these remarks. While both have the 
same Mishna, they differ considerably in the 
Gemara. It is usual to characterise the Mishna as 
the text, and the Gemara as the commentary upon 
it. Though exception might be taken to the cor¬ 
rectness of this statement, it is sufficient perhaps 
to give a general idea of the relation which the two 
bear to one another. The Gemara follows the 
Mishna step by step, and sentence by sentence, 
explaining the sense, putting different opinions 
about it together, and judging of it by a majority 
or minority of voices. But there are frequent 
divergences and retrogressions. The Mishna 
should have properly nothing but halachas in it, 
since they only are authoritative. It was intended 
to exclude all midrashim not of this nature. But 
hagadas have intruded, appearing most in aboth 
and middoth. Thirteen treatises alone are free 
from the halacha ; while twenty-six present it in 
abundance.* The Gemara, which occupies a 
secondary place, consists mainly of hagadas. But 
it contains some halachic midrashim, more of 
course in the Babylonian Talmud, where the 
halachic and hagadic are mixed together, and the 
distinction between them is less definite. The 
oldest halachas indeed have almost disappeared 
from the Babylonian Gemara, in consequence of 
the influences under which its materials were gradu- 


* Zunz’s Gotiesdienstlichen Vo?irage der Juden , 
1832, 8vo. 


ally developed in the schools of Babylonia; while 
more such halachic matter is preserved in the Jeru¬ 
salem Gemara.* But the extinction of the most 
ancient can hardly be regretted on the ground of 
its intrinsic value, the more elastic spirit of Baby¬ 
lonian Judaism being probably an advantage to 
after ages. Hagadic literature is much more ex¬ 
tensive than halachic, and embraces a wide range 
of subjects, ethical, historical, and metaphysical. 

Maimuni classes the contents of the Mishna 
under five heads—1st, Interpretations said to have 
been received from Moses, which are indicated in 
the text of Scripture or may be inferred from it. 
About these there is no controversy. 2. Those 
decisions which are said to be ‘ the constitutions of 
Moses from Sinai.’ There is no controversy 
about these also. 3. Such judgments as are in¬ 
ferred from various modes of reasoning, and which 
are determined by the voice of the majority. 4. 
Determinations which prophets and wise men 
designed to be a hedge and guard to the law. God 
ordered these to be in general terms. 5. Laws 
projected in the way of examination, and by their 
agreement with what is usual among men. Such 
prescriptions and rites add nothing to the law ; nor 
do they take aught from it. This classification is 
scarcely sufficient, because it applies chiefly to the 
halachic contents of the Mishna. f 

The following specimen may serve to show the 
position, character, and mutual relation of the two 
Talmudic constituents, the Mishna and Gemara :— 

nt?tai r\vhw -ox 'i 'yno 

-int6 tidx jn'Tx 'jbS torn -iidx rmnxi> 

:iniD jn'TX 

dv taw -\m win -a NB'tan m 'm 'dj 

: niDK ota£ tajw' 'i 'imS nxu 

Mishna: Rabbi Ismael says, three days before 
(the feasts of the Gentiles) and three days after 
them, it is forbidden (to transact with them things 
mentioned before); but the wise men decide that 
those things are prohibited only before their feasts, 
but that they are allowable after them. 

Gemara: Rab Tachlipha, son of Abdimi, 
teaches from R. Samuel, that the Nazarene day 
(the Lord’s day) is prohibited for ever, according 
to the words of R. Ismael. 

The term Mishna (HJ^D) signifies repetition , 

from to repeat , because it consists of a repeti¬ 
tion of the written law, or because it is as it were a 
second law {devrlpwais). It is a word of the Soferim 
or scribes (see Kelim, xiii. 7). But some, as De 
Rossi, make a distinction between rUD’b and 

ruty*D, identifying the former alone with devrtpuois, 

and giving the meaning of doctrine to the latter 
from to read, , literally what is read or to be 

read, nearly equivalent to ^TO^Pl- It is unneces¬ 
sary to distinguish two words. The idea of repeti¬ 
tion lies at the basis of the term in whichever way 
it is pointed or pronounced. An oral repetition, 
as well as an explanation of written law, is in the 

mm 


* See Geiger’s Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel , u.s.w., pp. 156-158. 

+ See Maimuni’s prefaces, translated by Ed. 
Pococke, in the first vol. of Surenhusius’s Mishna 
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The word Gemara (&OD 2 ) denotes supplement or 

complement according to Buxtorf— i.e. this part of 
the Talmud, containing more extended explan¬ 
ations than the Mishna, and also the decisions 
of the rabbins, supplements and completes the 
Mishna. It is better, however, to take Gemara 
as synonymous with Talmud , doctrine, from * 1103 , 

to learn , equivalent to the Hebrew “Ip^. The 

fact that Talmud and Gemara were often used in¬ 
discriminately, shows the correctness of this opinion. 
The word Midrash, which meant at first doctrine 
or study, was used synonymously with Talmud or 
Gemara after the oral law had a codex of its own— 
i.e. the Mishna. 

Rabbinical Jews have always set a high value on 
Ihe Talmud, often placing it above the old Mosaic 
law. Hence we find in the Masseceth Soferim, 
the saying: ‘ The Biblical text is like water, and 
the Mishna like wine, and the six orders like 
aromatic wine.’ In another passage: ‘The law 
is like salt, the Mishna like pepper, but the six 
orders like fine spices.’ Again : ‘ The words of 
the scribes are lovely, above the words of the law ; 
for the words of the law are weighty and light, but 
the words of the scribes are all weighty.’ These 
extravagant praises of the oral traditions agree 
with the Saviour’s words: ‘Making the word of 
God of none effect through your tradition, which 
ye have delivered’ (Mark vii. 13). They are not 
justified by the contents of the Talmud itself. 
In consequence of its miscellaneous, diversified, 
and multitudinous contents, it is, indeed, difficult 
to give a fair estimate of the work in a brief com¬ 
pass. That it is a very valuable body of laws and 
decisions cannot be doubted. It has moulded the 
Jewish race materially, influencing their opinions, 
stimulating their spiritual and ecclesiastical life, 
promoting their intellectual activity, and regulating 
their conduct. As a monument of the learning, 
subtilty, and wisdom of their forefathers, the 
modern Jews may well be proud of it. The 
treatise Pirke aboth alone is a very favourable 
specimen of ethical philosophy. Yet it is patent 
to all that the corpus theologici et civilis juris under 
consideration is marred by serious faults. It ex¬ 
hibits much that is unimportant and small, dis¬ 
cussed, at the same time, in a tone of seriousness 
as if it were of moment. Hence the ridiculousness 
attaching to it. The work has also received from 
Persian sources or influences superstitious views 
and practices opposed to the genuine spirit of 
Judaism ; such as the belief in demons or inter¬ 
mediate beings. It is also disfigured by unamiable 
and harsh utterances against other peoples and the 
adherents of other religions. Christians are severely 
and uncharitably spoken of. Yet it cannot be 
denied that other sentiments are directly opposed 
to superstition; and that a spirit of good-will to 
men in general is often expressed. Had the re¬ 
daction of the materials been carried out, and the 
work of abridgment been prosecuted farther, the 
Talmud would have presented a better aspect. But 
an undue regard for the sentiments and sayings of 
former men was allowed to obstruct the process of 
rejection and condensation. Hence wisdom and 
folly appear side by side ; the latter in considerable 
prominence. The fabulous, trifling, irreverent, 
absurd, shows itself very often. Curious questions, 
which should excite no curiosity, are opened up ; 
an allegorising propensity is indulged; the miracu¬ 


lous is believed in where it should not; and senti¬ 
ments derogatory to the majesty of God are occa¬ 
sionally propounded. The region of the positively 
profane and impious, as well as that of the merely 
irreverent, is entered. 

The following will exemplify the truth of these 
remarks :—For a bleeding at the nose, let a man 
be brought who is a priest, and whose name is 
Levi, and let him write the word Levi backwards. 
If this cannot be done, get a layman, and let him 
write the following words backwards:—Ana pipi 
shila bar sumte; or let him write these words— 
Taam ali bemi keseph, taam li bemi paggan; or 
let him take a root of grass, and the cord of an old 
bed, and paper and saffron, and the red part of the 
inside of a palm tree, and let him burn them 
together, and let him take some wool and twist two 
threads, and let him dip them in vinegar, and then 
roll them in the ashes, and put them into his nose; 
or let him look out for a small stream of water 
which flows from east to west, and let him go and 
stand with one leg on each side of it, and let him 
take with his right hand some mud from under his 
left foot, and with his left hand from under his 
right foot, and let him twist two threads of wool, 
and dip them in the mud, and put them into his 
nostrils ; or let him be placed under a spout, and 
let water be brought and poured upon him, and 
let them say, ‘ As this water ceases to flow, so let 
the blood of M. the son of the woman N. also 
cease’ (Gittin, fol. 69, col. 1). 

Rabbah says: ‘ They that go down to the sea have 
told me that when a wave is going to overwhelm a 
ship, sparks of a white light are seen on its head. 
But if we strike it with a staff on which are graved 
the words, ‘ I am that I am, Jah, Lord of hosts, 
Amen, Amen, Selah,’ it subsides. They that go 
down to the sea have told me that the distance be¬ 
tween one wave and another is 300 miles. It hap¬ 
pened once that we were making a voyage, and we 
raised a wave until we saw the resting-place of the 
least of all the stars. It was large enough to sow 
forty bushels of mustard-seed, and if we had raised 
it more we should have been burned by the vapour 
of the star. One wave raised its voice and called 
to its companion : ‘ O companion, hast thou left 
anything in the world that thou hast not overflowed ? 
Come, and let us destroy it.’ It replied: ‘Come 
and see the power of thy Lord. I could not over¬ 
pass the sand even a hair’s-breadth, for it is written, 
‘Fear ye not me? saith the Lord; will ye not 
tremble at my presence, which have placed the 
sand for the limit of the sea, by a perpetual decree 
that it cannot pass?’ (Jer. v. 22).’ (Baba Bathra, 
fol. 73, col. 1). 

‘Abba Saul said: When I was an interrer of the 
dead, I had once to pursue after a gazelle ; I 
entered into the hollow of a hip-bone of a dead 
man, and ran after it three miles, and yet I reached 
neither the gazelle nor the end of the hip-bone; 
when I returned back they told me this bone 
belonged to Og, the king of Bashan. Abba Saul 
said: Once upon a time, when I had been interring 
the dead, a cave opened under me and I found myself 
standing up to my nostrils in the socket of a dead 
man’s eye; when I returned they told me it was 
the eye of Absalom.’ Perhaps thou wouldest say, 
Abba Saul was a short man ; Abba Saul was the 
tallest in his generation (Niddah, Terek 3). 

It is possible, as enlightened Jews suggest, that 
these and similar sayings have a meaning beneath 
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the letter which the ignorant do not see ; that they 
are parabolic, conveying a higher sense to the 
thoughtful than that which lies upon the surface. 
They are for the herd, the vulgus; so it is affirmed. 
Or they may be the play of wit; an expression of 
the humorous or ridiculous fitted to amuse those 
who are but children in mind. Are not these sug¬ 
gestions the after-thoughts of tender apologists? 
Were the preservers and collectors of the Talmud 
conscious of a higher import which the portions in 
question were designed to convey to the rational or 
reflecting ? 

The Talmud has been applied both to the criti¬ 
cism and interpretation of the O. T. Most 
of its citations, however, agree with the pre¬ 
sent Masoretic text. It has probably been con¬ 
formed to the Masoretic standard by the rabbins. 
Criticism can, therefore, make it useful only by 
comparing MS. copies rather than the printed 
text, since the latter has been altered. The in¬ 
stances in which the text, even in its printed state, 
departs from the Hebrew original, furnish a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of finding more of the same 
kind, if MSS. were carefully collated. From- 
mann collected thirteen variants out of the Mishna 
( Opuscula ., i. 1-46) ; and Gill, who collated the 
Talmud for Kennicott, found about a thousand. 
It must be admitted, however, that many of them 
are trifling, not a few also being words added by 
the rabbins to explain others. The collation of 
Gill was imperfectly done. 

The Talmud has also been applied to the 
interpretation of the O. T. ; in this country by 
Gill more than any other commentator. Light- 
foot also used it. The former has often quoted it j 
where it is useless. Others have done the same 
thing. Little advantage can be gained from the 
study of the Talmud for this end, even though it 
be employed more judiciously and sparingly than 
it was by Gill. 

The Talmud has been used in the illustra¬ 
tion of the N. T. also by Lightfoot, Schoettgen, 
Meuschen, Wetstein, Gfroerer, and others. In 
various instances it has thrown light on the mean¬ 
ing, especially where there is a reference to Jewish 
customs and manners. Even doctrinal opinions 
have been elucidated on the ground that the N. T. 
writers were Jews. In this department, also, its 
utility has been over-estimated; by none more 
than by Lightfoot himself, who says, in the dedi¬ 
cation prefixed to his Talmudical exercitations: 
‘Christians, by their skill and industry, may 
render them (the Talmudic writings) most usefully 
serviceable to their studies, and most eminently 
tending to the interpretation of the N. IV 

The first complete edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud was published at Venice in 1520-1523, in 
12 vols. folio. This is the celebrated Bomberg 
edition now so rare, but not accurate. All suc¬ 
ceeding ones are taken from it, often with altera¬ 
tions or omissions, especially of the passages 
directed against Christians. The Bomberg editTon 
contains the Tosafoth and Pirke Tosafoth, the 
commentaries of Rashi and Asher, with Maimuni’s 
commentary on the Mishna. The celebrated 
Froben of Basel published the same work in 
1578-80, fol. ; but the passages calumniating 
Christ were excluded by command of the Triden¬ 
tine bishops. The Talmud was also published at 
Cracow, 1616-20? 4to ; at Lublin 1617-22, 1626- 
2S, 1639, fol. ; at Amsterdam, 1644-48, fol.; at 


Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 1697-99, fol. ; at Berlin 
and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 1715-21, fol. ; at Am¬ 
sterdam and Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 1714-21, fol.; 
at Amsterdam, 1752-65, fol. ; at Sulzbach, 12 vols.’ 
fol. 1766; and at Vienna, 1841, etc. fol. Landau’s 
editions appeared at Prague, fol. 1830-34, and 
x ^ 39 - 45 » hi Svo. The latest edition has been 
announced under the editorship of Lebrecht of 
Berlin. It is matter of regret that the edition of 
Pinner, of which the first volume appeared in 1842, 
has been discontinued, though it is not so correct 
as could be wished, especially in the accompanying 
German translation. 

The Jerusalem Talmud was first published by 
Bomberg about 1522-23 at Venice, folio; and sub¬ 
sequently at Cracow 1609, folio. 

The entire Talmud has not been translated into 
any language. The Mishna appeared in Latin in 
Surenhusius’s edition (Amsterdam 1698-1703, folio); 
in German by Rabe, six parts, Ansbach 1760-63, 
4to; and at Berlin by Jost, 6 vols. 4to, 1832-34, 

with the original text, and the commentary 
nm pD. But the German version is in Hebrew 
letters, which detracts from its value. A Spanish 
version of the whole work was published at Venice 
in 1606 and fig., made by Abr. ben Reuben, and 
corrected by R. Isaac Gherson. In English eighteen 
treatises from the Mishna were translated by De 
Sola and Raphall, London 1845, Svo ; but even 
these are incomplete, chapters and sections of the 
original being occasionally omitted. 

The best lexicon to the Talmud is still that of 
Buxtorf, 1639, folio, Basel, though it is capable of 
i great improvement and many additions. The 
Latin translation in Surenhusius’s Mislnm often 
supplies better explanations. To these should be 
added the Bondis in DR 1)R, Beleuchtung der in 

Talmud von Babylon und Jerusalem , in den Tar- 
gumim und Midraschim vorkommenden fremden 
besonders lateinischen IVorter., Dessau 1812, Svo; 
Hartmann’s Supplement^ Rostock 1813, 4to ; 
especially his Thesaurus lingua Hebraicce e Mischna 
augenda 7, in 3 parts, 1825, 1826, 4to, in which 
760 Mishna-words are enumerated whose roots 
are Biblical, but their form modern Hebrew; 273 
Greek and Latin, with 1720 peculiar ones, are 
also given. Along with these should be mentioned 
the Aruch of R. Nathan ben Jechiel, as edited 
and improved by Landau, published at Prague in 
1819-24 in 5 parts. It contains explanations of 
the difficult words in the two Talmuds. 

The celebrated Moses ben Maimuni (+1205) 
made a digest of all the laws and ordinances con¬ 
tained in the Talmud. This excellent abridgment 
is sufficiently copious for most readers, since it 
contains the essence of the whole work. It is 
entitled iTTfi iWD or Y' a n 1DD —i.e. the Book of 

14 (books), and was divided into four parts, and 
was published at Soncino, 2 vols. folio, 1490; re¬ 
published at Venice 1524, 3 vols. folio; and at 
Amsterdam 1701, folio, 4 vols. Selections from 
it were made in English by Bernard, entitled The. 
Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the 
Jews, exhibited in Selections from the Yad Hacha- 
zakah of Maimonides, with a literal English trans¬ 
lation, copious illustrations from the Talmud , etc., 
1832, Cambridge, Svo ; and an entire version into 
English, made by several writers, under the editor¬ 
ship of E. Soloweyczik, was begun at London 
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1863, 8vo. See Surenhusius’s edition of the 
Mishna; Buxtorf, Recensio Operis Talmudici , in 
his Liber^de Abbreviations Hebraicis; Bartolocci, 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, iii. ; Wolfius, Bibliotheca 
Hebrcca , ii.; Reimann, E inleitung zur Historie der 
Theologie insgemein, und der jiidischen insbesondere ; 
Zunz, Die goltesdienstlichen Vorlrage der Juden; 
Pinner’s Introduction to the Talmud Babli; Pres- 
sel’s article ‘Thalmud’ in the 15th volume of Her¬ 
zog’s Encyklopaedie; Der Gcist der talmudischen 
Euslegung der Bibel , von Dr. Ii. S. Iiirschfeld, 2 
parts; Geiger’s Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel; Steinschneider’s article c Jiidische Literatur’ 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopaedie , sec. ii. 27 
Theil; Steinschneider’s Catalogus librorum He- 
brceorum in Bibliotheca Bodlciana ; Jost’s Geschichte 
des Judenthums und seiner Sckten , Abtheilung ii.; 
Fiirst’s Bibliotheca Judaica ; Compendium des hiero- 
solymiianischen und babylonischen Talmud , by M. 
Pinner; and Geiger’s Zeitschrift , ii. 488.—S. D. 

TAM, Jacob. This distinguished talmudist, 
tosaphist, grammarian, and commentator, was the 
grandson of the immortal Rashi, and youngerbrother 
of the celebrated Rashbam. lie was bom at Re- 
mers about 1100, and obtained the appellation Tam 
(DD) in after life because of his great piety, and in 
allusion to Gen. xxv. 27, where his namesake Jacob 
is denominated Tam—pious (DJI npIT 1 ). As 

it is beyond the scope of the biographical notices 
in this Cyclopaedia to discuss the extraordinary 
Talmudic learning of R. Tam and to detail his con¬ 
tributions to the elucidation of the traditional law, 
we shall simply mention his labours in the depart¬ 
ments of Biblical exegesis and lexicography. He 
wrote (1.) A lengthy poem on the Plebrew accents, 
consisting of forty-five stanzas, five of which were 
first published by Luzzatto in the‘Plebrew Essays 
and Reviews, entitled Kerem Chemed, vol. vii. p. 
38, Prague 1843, and the whole forty-five of which 
appeared in the following work ; (2.) Grammatical 
and lexical animadversions, entitled mjTOnn “1SD, 
designed to reconcile the differences of Danash Ibn 
Librat and Menachen Ibn Saruk on points of gram¬ 
mar and exegesis, first published by Filipowski, 
London 1855. lie also wrote Rules for Scribes, 

alternately entitled min “1DD jlpn, H'D ITD^H, 
and D'HEyiD ppn, being a guide for transcribing 
MSS. of the Bible, and a grammatical commen¬ 
tary on the Bible (Y'Jn Wl£>), which has not as 
yet come to light, but which is quoted by exposi¬ 
tors, lexicographers, and grammarians. R. Tam 
died about A.d. 1171 (comp. Geiger, Parschan- 
datha , p. 24 ff., Leipzig 1855; Fiirst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica , iii. 406, etc.; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden , 
vol. vi. p. 211 ff., Leipzig 1861).—C. D. G. 

TAMAR pDn, twice Tin, Judg. iv. 5 ; Jer. 

x. 5) has been universally acknowledged to de¬ 
note the ‘palm-tree,’ sometimes called the ‘date- 
tree.’ The date-tree is remarkable for its erect 
and cylindrical stem, crowned with a cluster of 
long and feather-like leaves, and is as much es¬ 
teemed for its fruit, the ‘ date,’ as for its juice, 
whether fermented or not, known as ‘ pahn-wine,’ 
and for the numerous uses to which every part 
of the plant is applied. The Arabic name of 
the date is tarnr; thus the tamarind is called 
the Indian date, tamr hindee. The family of 
palms is characteristic of tropical countries, and 
but few of them extend into northern latitudes. In 
VOL. ill. + 


the old world, the species P. dadylifera , genus 
Phoenix , is that found furthest north. It spreads 
along the course of the Euphrates and Tigris across 
to Palmyra and the Syrian coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The peculiarities of the palm-tree are such that 
they could not fail to attract the attention of the 
writers of any country where it is indigenous, and 
especially from its being an indication of the vi¬ 
cinity of water even in the midst of the most desert 
country. Its roots, though not penetrating very 
deep, or spreading very wide, yet support a stem 
of considerable height, which is remarkable for its 
uniformity of thickness throughout. The centre of 
this lofty stem, instead of being the hardest part, as 
in other trees, is soft and spongy, and the bundles 
of woody fibres successively produced in the interior 
are regularly pushed outwards, until the outer part 
becomes the most dense and hard, and is hence 
most fitted to answer the purposes of wood. The 
outside, though devoid of branches, is marked with 
a number of protuberances, which are the points of 
insertion of former leaves. These are from four to 
six and eight feet in length, ranged in a bunch 
round the top of the stem, the younger and softer 
being in the centre, and the older and outer series 
hanging down. They are employed for covering 
the roofs or sides of houses, for fences, frame-work, 
mats, and baskets. The tender part of the spatha 
of the flowers being pierced, a bland and sweet 
juice exudes, which being evaporated yields sugar, 
and is no doubt what is alluded to in some pas¬ 
sages of Scripture ; if it be fermented and distilled 
a strong spirit or arak is yielded. The fruit, how¬ 
ever, which is yearly produced in numerous clusters 
and in the utmost abundance, is its chief value ; for 
whole tribes of Arabs and Africans find their chief 
sustenance in the date, of which even the stony 
seeds, being ground down, yield nourishment to 
the camel of the desert. 



496. 1. Cluster of dates ; 2. flower; 3. a date; 4. section 

of the same. 

The palm-tree is first mentioned in Exod. xv. 
27, when the Israelites encamped at Elim, where 
there were twelve wells and threescore and ten 
palm-trees. In the present day Wady Ghorendel 
is found the largest of the torrent beds on the west 
side of the Sinai peninsula, and is a valley full of 
date-trees, tamarisks, etc. Jericho was called the 
City of Palm Trees, no doubt from the locality 
being favourable to their growth. Mariti and 
Shaw describe them as still existing there, though 
in diminished numbers. The palm-tree was con- 
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sidered characteristic of Judaea, not so much pro¬ 
bably because it was more abundant there than in 
other countries, but because that was the first 
country where the Greeks and Romans would meet 
with it in proceeding southward. Hence the coins 
of the Roman conquerors of Judaea have inscribed 
on them a weeping female sitting under a palm- 
tree, with the inscription ‘Judaea capta’ {vide 
Kempfer, Amcenitates Exotica; and Celsius, ILiero- 
bot. i. 444-579).—J. F. R. 

TAMAR, i. (Sept. Qdpap) a Canaanitish woman, 
espoused successively to the two sons of Judah, 
Er and Onan ; but as they both died childless, 
Judah hesitated to give her his third son Shelah, 
as patriarchal usage required. This set her upon 
the contrivance described in Gen. xxxviii. ; and 
two sons, Pharez and Zarah, thus became the fruit 
of her criminal intercourse with Judah himself 
[Judah]. 

2. {Qtjpap, Alex. Qapap), daughter of David by 
Maacah, who was also the mother of Absalom. 
The unhappy consequences of the criminal passion 
entertained for this beautiful damsel by her half- 
brother Amnon, brutally gratified by him, and ter¬ 
ribly avenged by Absalom, formed the ground¬ 
work of the family distractions which embittered 
the latter years of David’s reign (2 Sam. xiii.) 
[Absalom; Amnon; David.] 

3. (Qrjpap , Alex. Qapap), daughter of Absalom, 
wife of Uriah of Gibeah, and mother of Maachah 
queen of Abijah (2 Sam. xiv. 27 ; I Kings xv. 2). 

TAMAR (Sept. Qa.ip.av ), a place on the south¬ 
eastern frontier of Judah (Ezek. xlvii. 19; xlviii. 28). 
The Onomasticon mentions a Thamara, a place 
lying between Hebron and Ailah (j. v. Ilazeyon 
Tamar); and Ptolemy (v. 16. 8) mentions a 0 a papdo, 
as do also the Peutinger Tables (Reland, Pal. 462). 
Robinson identifies it with Kurnub, a place about 
an ordinary day’s journey from El-Milh towards 
the pass Es-Sufah. This, however, depends on a 
conjectural emendation of the Onomasticon , where 
in the clause Kibpr) dLearwaa Mai/as (v. 1 . p6\cs, 
MdXis)^ ijptpas oddv, he would read MaXadtjs for 
Mai/as; whereby he makes Thamara a day’s journey 
from Malatha, which he identifies with El-Milh. 
Besides, as Van de Velde observes, the distance of 
Kumilb from El-Milh is not a day’s journey, but 
only four hours; nor is Kurnfib to the S.W. of 
the Dead Sea, where the Peuting. Tab. places 
Thamyro. We must still, therefore, regard the 
identification of Tamaras undetermined.—W. L. A. 

TAMMUZ (DOTH ; Sept. 6 Qappoti£), a Syrian 

deity, for whom the Hebrew idolatresses were ac¬ 
customed to hold an annual lamentation (Ezek. 
viii. 14). This idol was the same with the Phoe¬ 
nician Adon or Adonis, and the feast itself such as 
they celebrated. Silvestre de Sacy thinks that the 
name Tammuz was of foreign origin, and probably 
Egyptian, as well as the god by whom it was borne. 
In fact, it would probably not be difficult to identify 
him with Osiris, from whose worship his differed 
only in accessories. The feast held in honour of 
Tammuz was solstitial, and commenced with the 
new moon of July, in the month also called Tam¬ 
muz ; it consisted of two parts, the one consecrated 
to lamentation, and the other to joy; in the days 
of grief they mourned the disappearance of the 
god, and in the days of gladness celebrated his 
discovery and return. Tammuz appears to have 


been a sort of incarnation of the sun, regarded 
principally as in a state of passion and sufferance, 
in connection with the apparent vicissitudes in its 
celestial position, and with respect to the terrestrial 
metamorphoses produced, under its influence, upon 
vegetation in advancing to maturity. See Lucian, 
De Dea Syr a, sec. vii. 19 ; Selden, DeDiis Syris, 
ii. 31 ; Creuzer, Symbolik , iv. 3 ; Fickenscher, 
Erkldr. d. My thus Adonis. —J. K. 

TAN (jn), used only in the pi. D^D or pDH 
(Lam. iv. 3, where the Q’ri has D^D), a mammal 

(/. c.) dwelling in deserts (Is. xiii. 22; xxxiv. 13 ; 
xxxv. 7; xliii. 20; Ps. xliv. 20; Jer. ix. 11 ; x. 
22; xlix. 33), and distinguished by a wailing cry like 
that of a child (Job xxx. 29; Mic. i. 8). The LXX. 
(confounding the word with pD) give dparovres, oei- 
prjves, dxh'ot, as the equivalent term, and the Vulg. 
Sirenes & dracones (but in Lam. iv. 3, lamia). 
Bochart {Hieroz. ii. 429) follows this, understanding 
by the word huge serpents. Much more in accord¬ 
ance, however, with the usage of the word is the 
opinion which Gesenius and Fiirst adduce from 
Tanchum and Bar Bahlul, that it is the jackal that is 
thus designated. Or it may be the hyana. —W. L. A. 

TANCPIUM of Jerusalem b. Joseph Joshua, 
also called R. Tanchum Jerushalmi. Nothing was 
known of this distinguished grammarian, lexico¬ 
grapher, and commentator, who flourished A.D. 
1265-1280, till the year 1791, when Schnurrer 
published ch. i.-xii. of his Arabic commentary on 
Judges. And though the indefatigable researches 
of Munk, Steinschneider, Haarbriicker, etc., have 
as yet failed to throw any light upon the life of this 
eminent expositor beyond the fact that he was a 
native of Jerusalem, the son of a learned Jew named 
Joseph Joshua, and that he must have lived shortly 
after the devastation of Palestine by the Mongolians 
(a. d. 1260), yet they have succeeded in bringing be¬ 
fore Biblical scholars the valuable labours of R. Tan¬ 
chum. It is now established beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that he wrote a commentary in Arabic on 

the whole O. T., entitled —the Book 

of Exposition. The commentary on the Pentateuch 
has not as yet come to light. A MS. of (1.) The 
Commentary on the Earlier Prophets— i.e. Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings—is in the Bodleian 
Library, cod. Pocock. 314] In the same library 
are also MSS. of his (2.) Commentaries on Jere¬ 
miah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets, cod. Po¬ 
cock. 344; (3.) Commentaries on the five Megil- 
loth {i.e. Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther) and Daniel, cod. Pocock. 

320; (4.) nnaBr^N mtsfos awD, the naphta - 
roth , or the Lessons from the Prophets [Haphtara], 
translated into Arabic, cod. Hunt. 607. These 
commentaries are preceded by elaborate introduc¬ 
tions, treating on the general import of Holy Writ, 
lie has also written (5.) An Arabic Lexicon to the 

Mishna, entitled A Sufficient 

Guide , treating on the relation of the language of 
the Mishna and of Maimonides’ lad Ha-Chezaka , 
which is written in this language to the Hebrew 
of the Bible—there are three different MSS. of 
this work in the Bodleian; and (6.) A Grammar of 
the O. T. Plebrew quoted by Tanchum himself, 
which has not as yet come to light (comp. Stein¬ 
schneider, Jezvish Literature , p. 138). The follow¬ 
ing portions of his great exegetical work have been 
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published :— (i.) Commentary on Joshua, edited by I 
Haarbriicker in the Wissenschaftliche Blatter aus der 
Veitel Heine Ephraimschen Lehranstalt , Berlin 1862. 
(ii.) Commentary on Judges, cap. i.-xii., edited by 
Schnurrer, Tubingen 1791 ; cap. xiii.-xxi., edited 
by Haarbriicker, Halle 1847. (Hi.) Commentary 

on Samuel and Kings, edited by Haarbriicker, 
Leipzig 1844. (iv.) Commentary on Habakkuk, 

edited by Munk in Cahen’s Bible, vol. xii., Paris 
1843 ; and (v.) Commentaiy on Lamentations, 
edited by Cureton, London 1843. R. Tanchum’s 
contributions to Biblical exegesis are very important 
to its history. His commentaries are based upon 
the literal and grammatical meaning of the text. 
He frequently avails himself of the labours of Hai 
Gaon, Dunash Ibn Librat, Ibn Chajug, Ibn 
Ganach, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, etc. etc.; rejects 
the traditional interpretations (comp. Comment, 
on Judg. xii. 7 ; xx. 28); transposes sundry por¬ 
tions of the sacred narratives so as to. point out 
their chronological order (comp. Comment, on 
Judg. xviii. 1 ; xx. 28); and, like Maimonides, 
distinguishes different degrees and kinds of pro¬ 
phecy (Comment. on Judg. vi. 34; xiii. 1; xx. 28). 
Comp. Ewald, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Aeltesien 
Auslegung und Sprpcherkldrung des A. T., vol. i. 
p. 151, ff., Stuttgart 1844; Fiirst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica , iii. 56, etc.; Steinschneider, Catalogue 
Libr. ILebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 2666- 
2669; Graetz, Geschichte der Judeti , vol. vii. p. 
156, ff, Leipzig 1863.—C. D. G. 

TANCHUMA b. Abba flourished a.d. 380, 
was a disciple of R. Huna b. Abin (Midrash 
Rabba on Num., cap. iii. p. 27 a), a junior con¬ 
temporary of Rabba (Rosh Ha-Shana , 21a), Iiillel 
II., and Julian, and is one of the last A?noraim 
[Education ; Midrash] whose labours are men¬ 
tioned in the Jerusalem Talmud. He is the re¬ 
puted author of the celebrated traditional Com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch, a description of which 
is given in the article Midrash of this Cyclopaedia. 
Comp. Graetz, Geschichte der Jiulen , vol. iv. pp. 
458, 558, Berlin 1853 ; Steinschneider, Catalogue 
Libr. Ilebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 2669; 
Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 409.—C. D. G. 

TANNEEN (p3D, pi. a generic name 

for a large animal of the serpent class. It is used 
for a land serpent (Exod. vii. 9, x. 12 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 33 ; Ps. xci. 13 ; Jer. li. 34), and also of 
some monster of the deep (Gen. i. 21 ; Job vii. 
12 ; Ps. lxxiv. 13, cxlviii. 7 ; Is. xxvii. I, xxi. 9; 
Ezek. xxix. 3 ; xxxiii. 2 [where D^Pl is used]). In 
these last passages some suppose that it designates 
the crocodile; but this is purely conjectural. The 
A. V. renders by whale ox whales in several of these 
passages, and there is no reason why this may not 
be accepted. The word is evidently used with 
very wide application. 

The LXX. in some of these passages give Kijros, 
and from the application of this term to the fish 
(!fl) which swallowed Jonah, a very general belief 
has been established that this was a whale. The 
Greek word, however, no more fixes the meaning to 
whale than does the Hebrew ; it is simply a generic 
name of wide significancy (comp. Hesych. in voc.), 
and may be used of the shark or any large monster 
of the deep. It may be observed also that ‘ cetace¬ 
ous animals, though less frequent in the Mediter¬ 
ranean than in the ocean, are far from being un¬ 


known there. Joppa, now Jaffa, the very place 
whence Jonah set sail, displayed for ages in one ot 
its pagan temples huge bones of a species of whale, 
which the legends of the place pretended were those 
of the dragon monster slain by Perseus, as repre¬ 
sented in the Arkite mythus of that hero and An¬ 
dromeda ; and which remained in that spot till the 
conquering Romans carried them in triumph to the 
great city. Procopius mentions a huge sea-monster 
in the Propontis, taken during his prefecture of 
Constantinople, in the 36th year of Justinian (a.d. 
562), after having destroyed vessels at certain inter¬ 
vals for more than fifty years. Rondoletius enu¬ 
merates several whales stranded or taken on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean: these were most likely 
all orcas, physeters , or campedohos — i.e. toothed 
whales, as large and more fierce than the mysticetes , 
which have balein in the mouth, and at present 
vary rarely make their way further south than the Bay 
of Biscay ; though in early times it is probable they 
visited the Mediterranean, since the present writer 
has seen them within the tropics. In the Syrian 
seas, the Belgian pilgrim Lavaers, on his passage 
from Malta to Palestine, incidentally mentions a 
‘ Tonynvisch,’ which he further denominates an 
4 oil-fish,’ longer than the vessel, leisurely swimming 
along, and which the seamen said prognosticated 
bad weather. On the island of Zerbi, close to the 
African coast, the late Commander Davies, R. N., 
found the bones of a cachalot on the beach. Shaw 
mentions an orca more than sixty feet in length, 
stranded at Algiers ; and the late Admiral Ross 
Donelly saw one in the Mediterranean near the 
island of Albarran. There are, besides, numerous 
sharks of the largest species in the seas of the Le¬ 
vant, and also in the Arabian Gulf and Red Sea, 
as well as cetacea, of which balccna bitan is the 
largest in those seas, and two species of halicore 
or dugong , which are herbivorous animals, inter¬ 
mediate between whales and seals.—(C. Ii. S.)’ 
— W. L. A. 

TAPPUACPI (man), translated ‘apple’ in the 

A. V., has been the subject of considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion among authors on Biblical Botany. 
Most admit that apple is not the correct translation, 
for that fruit is indifferent in Palestine, being pro¬ 
duced of good quality only on Mount Lebanon, 
and in Damascus. Many contend that ‘quince’ 
is the correct translation of Tappuach. Though 
somewhat more suitable than the apple, we think 
that neither the quince tree nor fruit is so superior 
to others as to be selected for notice in the passages 
of Scripture where tappuach occurs. The Arabs 
use the word toph or ioofa , which closely resembles 
this in a generic sense, as the Greeks used fxrj\ov 
and the Latins pomum and malum. Thus Dios- 
corides gives Mala vulgaria , Cotonea , Persica , 
Armeniaca, and Mcdica sive Ciiria. The last, or 
citron, we think, has the best claim to be con¬ 
sidered the Tappuach of Scripture, as it was es¬ 
teemed by the ancients, and known to the Pie- 
brews, and conspicuously different, both as a fruit 
and a tree, from the ordinary vegetation of Syria, 
and the only one of the orange tribe which was 
known to the ancients. The citron, resembling 
the lemon in form, but distinguished by its thick 
rind, was the /jltjXov XIt)5lk6v of Theophrastus, the 
Mt)5lk6u of Dioscorides, and for which he gives as 
a synonym Kedpo/mriXov. It was called citria and 
citromela by the Romans, though their citron wood 
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was produced by Thuyaariiculata [Thyine Wood]. 
That the citron was well known to the Hebrews 
we have the assurance in the fact mentioned by 
Josephus, that at the Feast of Tabernacles king 
Alexander Jannseus was pelted with citrons, which 
the Jews had in their hands ; for, as he says, 4 the 
law required that at that feast every one should 
have branches of the palm-tree and citron- tree’ 
{Antiq. xiii. 13. 5). From this and other facts we 
conclude that the Eiz hadar of Lev. xxiii. 40 has 
reference to the citron [Etz Hadar]. There is 
nothing improbable in the Plebrews having made 
use of boughs of the citron, as it was a native of 
Media, and well known to the Greeks at a very 
early period ; and indeed on some old coins of 
Samaria the citron may be seen, as well as the 
palm-tree ; and it is not an unimportant confirma¬ 
tion that the Jews still continue to make offerings 
of citrons at the Feast of Tabernacles. Citrons, 
accordingly, are imported in considerable quan¬ 
tities for this purpose, and are afterwards sold, 
being more highly esteemed after having been so 
offered. 

The tappuach , or citron-tree, is mentioned chiefly 
in the Song of Solomon (ch. ii. 3, 5 ; vii. 8 ; viii. 
5). It occurs also in Prov. xxv. 11. In Joel i. 
12 it is enumerated with the vine, the fig-tree, the 
palm, and pomegranate, as among the most valu¬ 
able trees of Palestine. The rich colour, fragrant 
odour, and handsome appearance of the tree, 
whether in flower or in fruit, are particularly suited 
to all the above passages of Scripture.—J. F. R. 

TAPPUAII, or Beti-i-Tappuah. i. (fTiBfi), 

a city in the tribe of Judah, not far from Hebron 
(Josh. xv. 53). Robinson identifies it with an old 
village, called Teffuh, which he found upon the 
hills north-west of Plebron. {Bib. Researches , ii. 
428). 2. Another Tappuah lay in the plain of 

Judah, apparently in the vicinity of Zanoah, Jar- 
muth, Socoh, etc. (Josh. xv. 34) : which of these 
was the place conquered by Joshua is not very 
clear (Josh. xii. 17; comp. x. 6). 3. Another 

place of the same name called also En Tappuah 
occurs on the confines of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. xvi. 8 ; xvii. 18). 4. And in I Chron. ii. 

43 a man of this name appears. 

TARES. [Zizanion.] 

TARGUM (Dtiin, N^iTiri, interpretation , 
translation ; exposition of one languageby another, 
from DjpFl, DS'iri, to interpret, to translate ) is the 

name given to a Chaldee version or paraphrase of 
the O. T., of which there are several extant, all 
belonging to the field of Hagadic literature. The 
origin of these paraphrases is bound up with the 
fortunes of the Jews in and after the Babylonish 
captivity. Among the exiles at Babylon the He¬ 
brew language began to be lost, being gradually 
displaced by that of the conquerors, especially and 
soonest among the common people ; while the edu¬ 
cated retained it longer. The latter would naturally 
adhere to it more than the mass of the people, not 
only because of their acquaintance with books, but 
of their stronger attachment to the usages of their 
fathers. The decision of the question whether He¬ 
brew became intirely extinct as a living language is 
partially connected with the meaning of two words 
in the book of Nehemiah—viz. fcJHSD and JV*nfP 

(viii. 8, and xiii., 24). Gesenius and Ftirst explain 


the former distbictly, faithfully, exactly ; Heng- 
stenberg, illzistrated, explained — i. e. by an accom¬ 
panying version into Chaldee. The latter term is 
understood by Gesenius to mean the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage ; while Hengstenberg refers it to the Aram¬ 
aean, or that which the Hebrews commonly used. 
In both cases Gesenius is right. It is improbable 
that the Hebrew language ceased entirely to be 
spoken after the race had returned from exile. 
Doubtless they had forgotten it to a great extent. 
Tenacious though they were of national peculiari¬ 
ties, they became more and more accustomed to 
the Chaldee. The old tongue continued to be the 
language of books ; the other constituted a part of 
their ordinary discourse. We see, however, from 
Neh. xiii. 24, that Hebrew was still the people’s 
language in the time of Nehemiah, whose patriot¬ 
ism rebelled against persons speaking a newly- 
adopted tongue. Soon after Ezra, perhaps, a few 
oral explanations in Chaldee were added by a 
public interpreter to the Sabbath lessons from the 
law and prophets. The Hebrew Scriptures were 
accompanied by occasional glosses or paraphrases 
in Chaldee. The interpreter was different from 
the reader. After the latter had read a passage 
or paragraph, the former took it up and translated 
it for the benefit of the congregation into Aramaean; 
and thus the two performed their duties alternately. 
But possibly the reader himself may have thrown 
in a word or two at first before the necessity for a 
separate expounder was felt. 

The custom of extempore paraphrase seems to 
have occasioned palpable abuses. Hence definite 
hermeneutic rules were laid down, in conformity 
with which the interpretation of the law was to be 
conducted. It is easy to see how the value of 
written expositions would become apparent, when 
the freedom of the interpreter was abridged by 
established rules. The nature of the exposition 
required called for written interpretations. Thus 
oral gave rise to written explanations ; the neces¬ 
sity of the latter becoming more visible when the 
liberty taken by the extempore translator was nar¬ 
rowed and restricted by rules. The surest and 
safest method was simply to read a version written 
for general use. 

External circumstances were favourable to the 
existence of written explanations. The Hellenistic 
Jews were already in possession of the law in their 
own tongue. Other Greek versions, supplementary 
or in opposition to the Alexandrian, also proceeded 
from the Jews themselves, and obtained much ap¬ 
probation. In the midst of so general a desire to 
have versions of the O. T. in current dialects, it is 
natural to suppose that the Aramaean-speaking 
Jews should wish to possess translations in their 
vernacular. In Palestine, however, there was an 
obstacle to this. Targum, like halacha, belonged 
to the things that were not to be written. It was 
understood to be prohibited. But the. obstacle 
could not prevail long against the stream which 
had set in; and the felt necessity of inteqn-etation 
in one form or other, hagadic or halachic, forced 
itself into prominence. Zunz asserts that there 
were written Targums of several O. T. books in 
the lime of the Maccabees—a doubtful statement 
unsupported by facts. It is true that an Aramsean 
version of Job belonging to the first century is 
mentioned ; and it may be argued that it was not 
the first book rendered into the language of the 
people; but we are not inclined to put implicit 
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credence in the casual statements of Talmudical 
tracts and discussions, or of Toseftas, unless they 
have a character of truth in themselves. It is 
probable, however, that older Targums did exist, 
as intimated in various allusions to them in Jewish 
literature. 

Targum of Onkelos. —This is usually placed first, 
both because it is on the Pentateuch or first five 
books of the O. T., and because it is thought to 
be the oldest extant. As to the author, the 
notices respecting him are obscure and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Indeed we shall see many reasons for deny¬ 
ing that he was Onkelos, and for attributing it to 
an unknown person or persons. > 

1. Of Onkelos the proselyte (IHPI DvpJIX) we 
read that he embraced the Jewish faith and be¬ 
came so devoted to it that, after sharing the pa¬ 
ternal inheritance with his brothers, he threw his 
portion into the Dead Sea (Tosefta, Demai, vi. 9); 
that he burned, at the funeral rites of Gamaliel the 
elder, his teacher, garments and furniture worth 
70 Tyrian mince—that is, according to Graetz, 140 
thaler or £21 ( Tosefta , Shabbath, 8; Semachoth, 
8 ; Aboda Zara, 11 a) ; that he was the son of 
Calonicus, sister’s son of Titus ; and before embrac¬ 
ing Judaism conjured up from the other world the 
spirits of Titus, Balaam, and Christ, to ask them 
which nation was the happiest, who all answered the 
Jews ( Babyl . Taint. Gittin, 56) ; that he was the 
son of Kalonymus, and having become a proselyte, 
the emperor sent three successive Roman cohorts 
to capture and bring him before the Roman tri¬ 
bunal, but he converted them all (Aboda Zara, 
11 a) ; and that he made the Targum to the 
Pentateuch from the mouth of R. Eliezer and R. 
Joshua (Megilla, 3 a). All these statements are 
from the Tosefta and the Babylonian Talmud. 
There are other unimportant notices in the former 
(Mikvaoth, 6; Kelim, 3. 2 ; and Chagiga, 3. 1) 
and in the latter (Baba Bathra, 99 a). 

2. Many notices of one or Akilas , 

occur in Talmudic and hagadic literature, which 
bear considerable likeness to those of Onkelos. 
Putting both side by side, they strike the reader 
most. Both are said to have been proselytes 
(Tosefta , Demai, vi. 9 ; Babyl. Talm. Gittin, 56 ; 

Baba Bathra, 99 a, Ijn Dl^pJIK ; Irenseus, Adv. 
Haeres. iii. 24 ; Euseb. Demon. Evangel, vii. I ; 
Jerome, Ep. ad Pammach. Opp. iv. 2. 255, ’A/o/Xas 
TrpocrqXvTos, Aqnila proselytus') ; to have been 
related to a Roman emperor, Onkelos being the 
nephew of Titus (Gittin, 56 a), and Aquila son of 
Hadrian’s sister (Chag. 2. 1 ; Tanch. 28. I ; Epi- 
piphanius, De Pond, et Mens. sec. 14, vevSepidrjs). 
Both became converts to Judaism against the em¬ 
peror’s will. Of Onkelos, son of Kalonymus, it is 
stated that ‘the emperor’ sent three successive 
Roman cohorts to capture and bring him before 
the Roman tribunal, but he converted each 
(Aboda Zara, 11a); of Akilas, that the emperor 
disapproved of his conversion (Tanch. 28. 1 ; Shem 
Rabba, 146 c). Both were friends and disciples of 
R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, and R. Akiba (Megilla, 3 
a; Ber. Rabba, 78 d ; Jerome, Epistola 57 ad 
Pammachium). Of Onkelos we read, ‘ The Tar¬ 
gum to the Pentateuch was made by Onkelos the 
proselyte from the mouth of R. Eliezer and R. 
Joshua’ (Megilla, 3 a); and of Akilas, ‘Akilas 
the proselyte made a version under the auspices of 
R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, and they praised him’ 


(Megilla, r. 9). The conclusion drawn from these 
notices is, that Onkelos and Akilas are identical; 
else there were two persons living at the same 
time whose names were almost the same, both 
nephews of the reigning emperor, both converts to 
Judaism, disciples of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, 
and both translators of the O. T. under the sanc¬ 
tion of these rabbis. 

3. There is abundant evidence that Akilas is 
identical with Aquila the Greek translator. Four¬ 
teen passages have been collected from the Talmud 
and other Jewish books in which he is cited, and 
these agree substantially with what we know of 
Aquila’s Greek version by existing fragments. 
After the argument of Anger, to prove the identity 
of Akilas and Aquila, it is needless to say moie on 
the point (De Onkeloso Chaldaico , particula 1, 
Leipzig 1845, 4to). The only obstacle to this at all 
plausible, and which Anger has not removed, is 
the fact that to the same Akilas from whom Greek 
words are cited, a Hebrew expression (Bereshith 
Rabba, cap. 21, and Kiddushin Jer. 1. 1) is 
assigned; while in Yalkut, ii. sec. 961, an Ara¬ 
maean paraphrase of Prov. xxv. 11 ; in Mi- 
drash-Koheleth, 113 c, an Aramaean paraphrase 
of Isaiah v. 6; and in Yoma Jer. iii. 8, the 
half-Aramaean half-Greek lokobel lamp ados ^ are 
attributed to him. But with respect to Isaiah v. 
6, Akilas is a mistake for Jonathan, the pas¬ 
sage being actually found in the latter; and the 
word lokobel may belong to the narrator. The 
true solution is, that citations were sometimes made 
merely according to the sense of a phrase, which 
is the case here. In one instance at least the same 
translation, and that in Greek, of an expression in 
Ezekiel xvi. 10, which is ascribed in the Midrash 
on Canticles to Akilas (27 d), is given to Onkelos 
in Midrash-Echa, 58 c. 

4. If Akilas and Aquila be one, it follows from 
the parallel accounts of Onkelos and Akilas that 
Onkelos and Aquila are the same person. It is 
most unlikely that the circumstances and facts 
narrated could have belonged to two different indi¬ 
viduals. 

5. It cannot be denied that there are points of 
discrepancy which militate against the identity of 
Akilas or Aquila, and Onkelos. One is, that Aquila 
belonged to the reign of Hadrian, about 130 a.d. ; 
whereas Onkelos is brought into connection with 
Gamaliel the elder (Tosefta , Shabbath, 8 ; Aboda 
Zara, 11 a ; Semachoth, 8). This is obviated in 
a summary way by Graetz, who assumes a tran¬ 
scriber’s mistake in the word elder. If, as he sup¬ 
poses, Gamaliel II. be intended, the time will agree 
(Geschichte der Juden , vol. iv. p. 152). But in 
Tosefta , Mikvaoth, 6. I, and Kelim, 3. 2, Ga¬ 
maliel is mentioned without jpfn attached, im¬ 
plying apparently that it was Gamaliel II. It is 
not very probable, though indeed possible, that 
Gamaliel I. is meant there, though Anger inclines 
to that opinion (see Bartolocci, Bibliolh. Rabbin. 
vol. iii. p. 266). But another discrepancy comes 
in the way ; for Onkelos is said to have been the 
nephew of Titus, or, as it is in a MS. belonging to 
the Senate of Leipzig, grandson of the impious Titus 
(Anger, De Onkeloso , particula ii. pp. II, 12). 
But the connection of Onkelos with R. Eliezer and 
R. Joshua favours the Hadrian chronology. It is 
also urged by Frankel against the identity of the 
two that Akilas and the Targum Onkelos not only 
differ in many places, but translate in a way oppo- 
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site to each other {Ueber den Einfluss der palaestin- 
ensischen Exegese auf die alexandriniscke Her - 
meneutik , pp. 15, 92, 101). This objection is 
invalid, not only because we have no certainty of 
the fragments collected byMontfaucon being really 
Aquila’s, Origen’s labours having created great 
confusion ; but because the identity of persons does 
not imply identity of versions. The book of Zohar 
also (sect. DIO ’HflN on Lev. xviii. 4) makes 
Onkelos a disciple of Hillel the Babylonian who 
flourished sixty years B.c. ; but the late origin of 
this work renders it of little authority. 

6. The connection of Onkelos with the Targum 
that bears his name is first mentioned in the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud, where we read : ‘ The Targum to 
the Pentateuch was made by Onkelos the proselyte 
from the mouth of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua ; the 
Targum to the prophets was made by Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel from the mouth of Iiaggai, Zechariah, 

and Malachi.But have we not been taught 

that the Targum existed from the time of Ezra ? 
.... Only that it was forgotten, and Onkelos re¬ 
stored it.’ It is easy to see that the latter part of 
this passage is unhistorical—viz. that relating to the 
Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, and the existence 
of Onkelos’s Targum from Ezra’s time. Internal 
evidence contradicts these statements. The fact of 
Onkelos’s restoration of the version is very like the 
alleged restoration of Scripture ascribed to Ezra, 
and deserves the same credit. If therefore the 
greater part of the passage be fabulous, why should 
not the whole be so ? This supposition is confirmed 
by the circumstance that the Jerusalem Talmud 
attributes the same thing to Akilas’s Greek version, 
which is here assigned to that of Onkelos the 
proselyte. * R. Chiya bar Abba said (as the same 
Rabbi said of Onkelos the proselyte), Akilas the 
proselyte made a version before (with the appro¬ 
bation of) R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, and they 
praised him.’ Plere is the origin of Akilas’s ver¬ 
sion ; and the same repeated in an enlarged and 
fabulous form is predicated of Onkelos’s. In their 
ignorance of the author of the paraphrase, the 
Babylonian Jews, writing Akilas, Onkelos , which is 
only another orthography, repeat the account of 
the former in such a manner that it becomes a 
statement about a different person and a different 
version. The Jews of Tiberias, if we may judge 
from the silence of the Jerusalem Talmud, were 
ignorant of the existence of Onkelos’s Targum. At 
least they never quote it or refer to its author, and 
therefore it is probable that it was not made in their 
time ; or possibly, it had not attained to a definite 
form and character. 

But how does the Babylonian Talmud refer to 
the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos? It often 
refers to it, and never in connection with his name. 
It uses the introductory pTOinETD (as we para¬ 
phrase), pn (our Targum), or IDIJirD (as 

the Targum has it). On the other hand, Akilas’s 
version is always cited in the Talmud by the name 

of its author DUVI- Does not this throw a 

grave doubt on the relation of Onkelos to the 
Chaldee paraphrase ? Had he been its author, it 
is natural to think that the work would have been 
quoted with his name. 

Again, there is a wide interval between the time 
when the origin of the Targum is ascribed to 
Onkelos in the Babylonian Talmud in that unhis¬ 
torical passage, and its next citation as his. In 


the Pirke R. Eliezer (chap. 38), a midrash of the 
8th or 9th century, the Targum is quoted as the 
paraphrase of Onkelos. It is afterwards cited in 
the same manner by Ibn Koreish and Menachem 
ben Saruk, as well as by Donash Ibn Librat. And 
Rashi frequently quotes the Targum of Onkelos. 
None of these lived later than the 12th century. 
We need not apply to the passage in Eliezer the 
terms ‘ziemlich verdachtig’ as Geiger does ; nor is 
it correct to say with Levi, that for three centuries 
after Eliezer the version was almost always quoted 
without its authorship being ascribed to Onkelos, 
as we have just seen (Geiger’s Zeitschrift , vol. v. 
pp. 185, 186). The fact, however, remains indubit¬ 
able, that the paraphrase is not attributed to 
Onkelos till the 9th century. We conclude there¬ 
fore, from all the circumstances of the case, that 
Onkelos, the author of the Chaldee version, is a 
mythical person; and that the real author is un¬ 
known. 

7. In consequence of the identity of Aquila and 
Onkelos it may be asked, Did the Greek translator 
of the O. T. make a Chaldee version also ? Was 
he the author of the Targum commonly ascribed to 
the son of Kalonymus ? The answer must be in 
the negative. What then is meant by Targuni 
Onkelos? Or to what is the allusion when a Chaldee, 
not a Greek, version is associated with the name of 
Aquila or Onkelos ? Here we must limit our 
answer to the person or persons that first employed 
such phraseology, as far as we know them. It is 
a common opinion among modern Jewish critics, 
that Targum Onkelos means simply a version made 
after the manner of Akilas the Greek translator. 
Aquila’s translation was a special favourite with 
the Jews, because it was both literal and accurate. 
Being highly valued, it was considered a model or 
type after which the new Chaldee one was named, 
in commendation perhaps of its like excellences. 
Such is the view proposed and adopted by Levi, 
Luzzatto, Geiger, Jost, Frankel, Graetz, Plerzfeld, 
and other Jews. It is very ingenious, and saves 
the credit of the Babylonian Jews to some extent; 
but it is hardly probable. Whatever may have 
been the opinion of Jewish critics respecting the 
author of the Chaldee version in the 9th and fol¬ 
lowing centuries (and we believe that they thought 
him to be Onkelos), the Babylonians, from whom 
the version proceeded, could scarcely have as¬ 
sociated Onkelos’s name with it for the reason now 
given. The passage from the Babylonian Talmud 
already cited is adverse to the supposition. The 
Babylonians knew nothing of the original translator. 
In their ignorance they betook themselves to the 
well-known name of the Greek translator, to whom 
they assigned a more facile appellation than Akilas, 
which was unknown to Jews not speaking Greek— 
viz. Ankelos or Onkelos. They may have thought 
that Akilas began the Chaldee also ; or rather, 
they gave his name to the version without having 
other reason for it in their minds than that the 
name was known and in repute among the Pales¬ 
tinian Jews. Their motive was probably neither 
a definite nor a rational one; and had more of 
blunder in it than aught besides. When they said 
that Onkelos restored it, they could not have been 
influenced by the cause which Geiger and others 
assume. 

If our observations be correct, Onkelos was 
neither the author of the Targum nor a historical 
person. Various circumstances render it probable 
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that the work was of Palestinian origin. The 
lexical basis belongs to Palestine. We suppose 
that it was Palestinian in its first stage only. 
There may be some truth in the passage from 
the Bab. Gem. Megilla , fol. 3 a, where the Rab¬ 
bis Eliezer and Joshua are represented as the 
depositaries of ancient tradition, which they com¬ 
municated orally to another, who made it public. 
Perhaps something more is intended by the ex¬ 
pression 'DD than mere approval , as Luzzatto after 
R. Azaria,* supposes (Philoxenus, prol. p. viii.) 
Traditional interpretations were embodied in the 
version, but its form was incomplete. It remained 
in a fluctuating, unfixed state for a considerable 
period in Palestine. Even to the 2d century, if not 
the 3d, its readings were indefinite. But when it 
passed out of Palestine, it underwent much altera¬ 
tion in the hands of the Babylonian Jews. From 
them it received midrashic additions, and got 
that definite form which it has retained ever since. 

It has been supposed, not without reason, that 
R. Joseph and his contemporaries brought it to 
its final redaction (Levi in Geiger’s Zeitschrift, 
v.) ; but it is now impossible to trace the various 
stages of improvement through which it passed, till 
it appeared complete about the end of the 3d cen¬ 
tury. The language certainly bespeaks a Baby¬ 
lonian rather than a Jewish locality ; its gramma¬ 
tical and dialectic complexion savouring of Babylon. 
The dialect strongly resembles that of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud, though it is purer—very much 
purer than the dialect of Palestine. Levi has 
rightly called attention to the facts that the Eu¬ 
phrates is always the river, *inj, showing that the 
version is preeminently Babylonian ; and that Per¬ 
sian words are found in it, as was natural in Baby¬ 
lon. Thus both Eichhorn and Winer are right, 
though neither exclusively so; the version being 
neither entirely Babylonian nor entirely Palestinian. 

Let us now consider the work itself. 

It is literal, adhering to the Hebrew text closely, 
and giving the sense intelligibly and rightly in 
the majority of instances. It is a faithful version 
on the whole, the Aramaean dialect employed 
being pure, and approaching in character to that 
of Daniel and Ezra. The original is followed word 
for word, with occasional paraphrastic interpola¬ 
tions. All the grammatical peculiarities which ap¬ 
pear in Daniel and Ezra are observable in Onkelos ; 
such as a Haphel for an Aphel; yod to denote the 
third person masculine future not nun ; the syllable 
ith not with, before infinitives passive, etc. etc. 
Abridgments of words which appear in other 
Targums, are absent, as in Daniel and Ezra —ex.gr. 

Onkelos i. 26 ; vi. 4; vii. 27; Dan. ii. 10; 

Ezra iv. 11 ; not Ep : *>rnn, Gen. v. 8: 

whereas we find npTnn in the Jerus. Targ. Gen. 
xiv. 4; Eton, Gen. v. 10; whereas in Jon. 

Lev. xii.' 5 nDVOn : ("JITiK, Gen. iv. 25, but 
pin Lev. xviii. 9 jon. : 33 % Gen. iv. 25, not 
as in the Jerusalem dialect. 

Notwithstanding the usual literality and exact¬ 
ness of Onkelos, his rendering is sometimes less 
faithful than one could desire. In Gen. xlviii. 22 

* '2 DnEODrD, according to their 

approval, because they saw and approved it (Meor 
Enayim, p. 145). 
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the translator renders nntf 22W ^ ^ 

by p^in nn 'if? rVOjT, and I give ihee one part, 
and Dto? TPlSl in xlix. 4 by ^ 3 pJ? t h° u 

hast been carried away by thine anger. In Gen. iii. 

15 he renders, rmjn HD T\b TOT W tWl 
KSiD^ 1 1D3 'nn P1N1 he shall reman- 

ber to thee what thou hast done to him from the be¬ 
ginning; and thou shalt watch him unto the end. 

In Gen. xvi. 13 the Hebrew words D 3 H 

•»K"I nn« are perhaps rightly rendered &ON 5)8 

^ 2T\2 &0?n I have even remained 

seeing after he has been revealed to me. Though the 
interrogative n is omitted, the sense is the same. 

But probably the of Buxtorf should be pointed 

/ have begun , ‘and so the translation would 

be, Have I indeed begun here to see after him who has 
been revealed to me? In Gen. iv. 23, Onkelos trans¬ 
lates pain bio son rvtap Nina ab 

pint w rv^an vb—i-e- ihave 

not slain a man for whose sake I might bear guilt; 
nor have I slain a young man for whose sake my 
seed might be destroyed. He has taken ^3 interro¬ 
gatively, and rendered the affirmative interrogation 
by a negative. In Deut. xxxii. 2, 3 DtD 3 i s 

represented by DDIl* 1 , will be sweet. In Gen. xiv. 
14, the version has D\ P 3 t» he armed his 

young men. In Gen. vi. 3 it has 833 DJprP 8^ 

finpn’w) 83 E>a paw? ^33 d by? 'pjg |pn ircta 

8 s t^ ,, 3> this corrupt generation shall not exist before 

me for ever, because they are flesh , and because their 
works are evil. Onkelos is not happy here. 

2. The translator is least satisfactory in the ex¬ 
planation of difficult words and passages. Here 
he is not unfrequently incorrect, as in Gen. xx. 16, 

where the words W2S:) 33 fi^Ure paraphrased bv) 

rinsing 1331383 np i>3, and with respect to all 

things which she said she was reproved. In Gen. 
xlix. 10, the passage is referred to the Messiah, 

and n!w explained as =*&{£ 'whose is the ride: 
pEto"| 3 , Gen. xv. 2, is rendered 80 , 335 ) 33 , son 

of government or governor, which is contrary to the 
true sense of the words. The difficult passage 

Gen. iv. 7 is thus rendered, D’D'W DN 

kjwj dv 6 Tjnijj n'tnin t 6 dni i\b pan Bp Tpiniv 

TjXtpn, shall not pardon be given thee if thou 

doest well; but if thou doest not well, thy sin shall be 
preserved till the day of judgment, etc. Here D8E> 

is taken from 8SW, and referred to the taking 

T T 

away of sin, not to the lifting up of the counte¬ 
nance. In Gen. xlix. 5, Onkelos, reading for 
*62, with the Samaritan, renders DiTTTDDS by 
fimortn JJ 383 , in the land of their habitation. 
In Gem xxii. 14 there is the paraphrastic render- 
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ing, which departs widely from the original: And 
Abraham worshipped and prayed there in that 
place, and said, ‘ Here generations shall worship 
before the Lord? Therefore it shall be said on that 
day, Abraham worshipped God in this mountain. 

3. Explanatory additions are observable in 

Gen. xiv. 22, where is added to TriD'nn 
*H\ ‘ I have lifted up my hand in prayer ;’ Gen. 
xliii. 32, where we have the explanatory addition, 

pippx •'tony p^rn xTyn nx, be¬ 

cause the Hebrews eat the annuals which are sacred to 
the Egyptians. In Exod. v. 13 the words “1^3 

|nnn nrna are paraphrased pmy prVIjTl ND3 

wan !'i;6 na, acco?'ding to what ye 

wrought when straw was given to you. 

4. Larger deviations from the original text are 
found in the poetical parts of the Pentateuch, 
especially in Gen. xlix. ; Num. xxiii. xxiv. ; and 
Deut. xxxii. xxxiii. Here a multiplicity of words 
is employed, in the midst of which the original text 
almost disappears. The translator becomes in¬ 
flated, and forgets his wonted manner. Thus 
xlix. 11, 12, which are referred to the Messiah, are 
rendered, ‘ Israel shall dwell in the circuit of his 
city, the people shall build his temple, and there 
shall be the righteous in his circuit, and the makers 
of the law in his doctrine ; the best purple shall be 
his clothing; his covering shall be silk dyed with 
purple and with various colours. PI is mountains 
shall be redder in their vineyards, his hills shall drop 
wine ; his fields shall be white with his grain, and 

■ with flocks of sheep.’ The only other passage re¬ 
ferred to the Messiah is Num. xxiv. 17. 

5. In passages relative to the Divine Being we 
perceive the effect of a doctrinal bias in certain 
deviations from the Plebrew text. Anthropomor¬ 
phic and anthropopathic expressions are avoided, 
lest human attributes should be assigned to the 

Deity. Thus, DVT^X or njlT* is rendered fcOp'D 
p, the word of Jehovah, as in Gen. iii. 8. In 
other places, m the glory of Jehovah, is 

used, as in Gen. xviii. 33 ; where also is 

altered into p;>fipXl. Elsewhere we find 
p, the Shechinah of Jehovah, as in Exod. xvii. 7. 
Akin to this peculiarity is the avoidance of such a 
word as when it is applied to men or idols, 

and the employment of X*mm, princes, Gen. vi. 2; 
&W 3 , judges, Exod. xxi. 6 ; XiytO, idol, Deut. xviii. 
20; gods, Exod. xxxii. I. In Exod. xxxiii. 23, 

Onkelos translates, And I will take away the word 
of my glory and that shall be seen which is behind 
me, and the things which are before me shall not 
be seen, etc. 

6. The translator also modifies and smooths the 

meaning in cases where divine qualities or orna¬ 
ments appear to be assigned to men; and substi¬ 
tutes a different idea. Thus for Dv 6 x 3 DrPVl, 
in Gen. iii. 5, the paraphrase has pmm 3 finiTI, 
ye shall be as pritices. In Gen. iii. 22—for the 
Plebrew * 111 X 3 ITTI D*1Xn IH—the version 
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before us pucs f|' 3 D tfloSiQ 'TIT HW D"JS' KH, 

behold Adam is the only one in the wo7'ld of himself. 

7. Allied to this is an apparent desire to present 
the great men of the Jewish nation in as favourable 
a light as possible; which influences the translation, 
and makes it deviate somewhat from the simplicity 
of the original. Thus in Gen. xxv. 27, when the 
text says that Jacob was ‘a plain man dwelling in 

tents,’ the Chaldee has, fl'3 W 2 WO 133 

toafoti, a perfect man, ministering to the house of 

instruction ; and in xlv. 27, instead of * the spirit 
of Jacob their father revived,’ KK'Tlp rm 

pliTQX and the Holy spirit rested upon 

their father Jacob. In Gen. xvi. 12, where it is said 
of Ishmael, ‘ his hand shall be against every man, 
and eveiy man’s hand against him,’ the Chaldee 

has Jin' Nt? 3 X '33 b ip* tCT KID 

H V Pp'HV, he shall be in need of all, and also all 
other men shall be in need of him. 

8. Difficult Hebrew words are not unfrequently 
retained, probably because the translator did not 

rightly understand them, as in Gen. ii. 12, n^HH ; 
Exod. xii. 7, C] 1 ptJ’P; Deut. xxii. 12, D '^13 becomes 
£' 13 ; Lev. xiii. 30, pna. 

9. Again, he uses Chaldee words which are as 
difficult of apprehension as the Hebrew, and there¬ 
fore contribute nothing to the elucidation of the 

original. Thus in Deut. xxii. 14, for Epm flWy 
he puts 'SippA, occasio 7 is of words ; in Exod. 
xxviii. 17, he has fljpD for DjX, }jrp for mp3 ; 
and xxviii. 19, v-jVpjp for Dgfc In^xod. xxviii. 
4, he has tftfpnp for pl£T].' ’ 

10. With respect to the names of people, cities, 
and mountains, he has facilitated their understand¬ 
ing by substituting those which were common in his 
own time. Thus in Gen. viii. 4, instead of ftmx 

Onkelos has ymp vyjft, the mountains of Kardu. 
In Gen. x. 10, instead of *1^ ptf he has 
kn, the la 7 id of Babyloii. In Gen. xxxvii. 25 
he has for In Num. xiii. 22 

he has DJtO, Tanis, for jyv. 

11. There are many Greek words in Onkelos. 

Thus we meet with K$n!Q, X^I3, Exod. xxviii. 
25, the Greek (MjpvWos; %\a ha, Gen. xxv. 

2 5 i yXiExod. xxviii. 11 ; Dinn, 

IdubTTjs, Gen. xxviii. 17; fcOp^lD, Opcudas, Exod. 
xxviii. 19 ; K apxrjdbvios, Exod. xxxix. 

. ■» * t 

1 1 ; PP 1333 , x a P& K(t) Deut. xx. 20 ; DD 3 , 

DD 3 , XP&P- a, Exod. xxviii. 20 ; frnSDVlS, 
Kpaonedov, Num. xv. 38 ; rrbpirrj, Exod. 

xx vi. 6 ; Dipp, ictdpos, Gen. vi*. 14 ; *»mp) 3 p. Key - 
Xpos , Exod. xxviii. 10. 

A few words substantially Persian are observ¬ 
able in the version, but some of them appear in 
the Mishna; as pl&WU, fcOUDD, fcOW, fcOVinX, 
KVDp, n^n. 
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-puauia jo aojnos b sb sopquQ SuiXojduia uj *zi 
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Etheridge ; Genesis and Exodus in 1862; Leviticus 
and Numbers, 1865. This translation, however, 
is inaccurate.* 

See Smith, Diatribci de Chaldaicis paraphrastic ,, 
l2mo, 1662; Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrcca, vols. ii. and 
iii.; Zunz, Diegottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden, 
I S32, 8vo ; Levi in Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeii - 
schrift , vol. v.; Luzzatto in the same; Winer, de 
Onkeloso ejusque paraphrasi Chaldaico , 1820, 4to ; 
Anger, de Onkeloso Chaldaico , 1845, 1846, 4to ; 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel , vol. iii. ; 
and Geiger, Urschrift und Ueberselzungen der Bibel , 
1857, Luzzatto’s DiTlK sive Philoxenus, etc. 
distributes the deviations from the Hebrew into 
thirty-two classes, and endeavours to emend the 
text from MSS.; but the genius of the version is 
not well described in it. Isaiah Berlin’s “ 1 DD 
KDimn, 4to, 1831, throws little light on the para¬ 
phrase ; and Berkowitz’s treatise, principally on 
the hermeneutics of Onkelos, HDiy, 1843, 
8vo, is of no great importance. 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets — i.e. Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor prophets.—Little is known 
of the reputed author of this Targum. The Tal¬ 
mud says of him, that ‘ he was the greatest of the 
eighty disciples of Hillel .... and when he sat at 
work upon the law every bird flying over him was 
burnt (Baba Bathra , 134 a; Succa , 28 a). He 
wrote the paraphrase of the prophets from the 
mouth of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. Then 
was the land of Israel shaken three hundred para- 
sangs. The Bath-Kol went forth and said, Who 
has revealed my secrets to the sons of men ? Jona¬ 
than ben Uzziel stood upon his feet and said, It is 
I who have revealed thy secrets to the sons of men, 
etc.’ (. Megilla , 3 a). 

Both internal and external evidence is opposed 
to this early authorship. The passage itself is suf¬ 
ficiently fabulous to prevent any one attaching 
authority to it; and the paraphrase was not quoted 
as Jonathan’s till a comparatively late period. The 
Babylonian Talmud and other authorities of the 
same country adduce it as ‘ ours,’ or associate it 
with the name of Joseph ben Chama in the 4th 
century, who appears to have occupied himself 
much with its elaboration. Even Hai Gaon (a.d. 
969-1038), quotes it as the Targum of R. Joseph 
(Comment on Tohoroth [Kelim], c. 17, 29, 30 ; 
Oholoih, c. 1, 8, 9, 18). It is only the later Rabbis 
who call it ‘ the Targum of Jonathan.’ A com¬ 
parison of this Targum with that of Onkelos will 
show that it is not so old. The language is less 
pure, and its nature hagadic to a very consider¬ 
able degree. It is pretty largely sprinkled with 
fables, allegories, legends, superstitions, fancies, 
and references to later occurrences. It is tine 
that several of the latter may be subsequent inter¬ 
polations ; a supposition confirmed by the fact 
that some of them are absent from the text in the 
Antwerp Polyglott; but the general tone betrays a 


* Thus in Deut. i. 7 he translates \HVY 0 D ‘ its 

habitable places,’ whereas it should be his or its 
neighbours. In Deut. xxxiv. 9 he renders ‘the 
Lord God commanded (by) Moses;’ whereas the 
Chaldee can only mean, commanded Moses. The 
sign of the accusative D* 1 precedes the name Moses. 

Instances showing that the translator is but slightly 
acquainted with the language might be multiplied. 


later time. Besides, Jonathan cites the words of 
Onkelos (Judg. v. 26, comp. Deut. xxii. 5 ; 2 Kings 
xiv. 6, comp. Deut. xxiv. 16 ; Jer. xlviii. 45, 46, 
comp. Num. xxi. 28, 29). Iierzfeld’s explanation 
of this identity cannot be admitted—viz. that Aram¬ 
aean glosses on the Pentateuch existed before the 
time of Jonathan, which passed into later para¬ 
phrases, so that the coincidence of the passages is 
accidental (Geschichte des Volkes Israel , vol. ii. p. 
64). That the dialect is substantially the same as 
that of Onkelos, and only less pure to a small ex¬ 
tent, is apparent. It is therefore highly probable 
that a similar origin belongs to both, as well as a 
similar redaction. Palestine was the birth-place of 
the present Targum as it was of Onkelos’s. But it 
did not come to maturity there. It only com¬ 
menced in exegetical glosses, perhaps in the 2d 
century. We do not suppose that Jonathan ben 
Uzziel, if such a person ever existed, had aught to 
do with it. In its incipient state it arose out of the 
readings of the prophets in the synagogues. When 
Jewish literature sank in Palestine, and Babylon 
became its centre, much attention was given to 
Targumic exposition; and the existing bases of 
written paraphrases were enlarged, elaborated, 
and completed. Successive stages of development 
brought both Onkelos and Jonathan to their pre¬ 
sent condition. We shall not be far wrong in 
placing about a century between the final redaction 
of the two ; that on the prophets being a continua¬ 
tion of the other, and completed at the end of the 
4th century. The same persons were probably 
concerned with both—viz. R. Joseph and his com¬ 
panions or disciples. If it be probable that this 
celebrated president of the academy at Pumpadita 
was busied with the Targum on the law, it is more 
likely that he took part in the redacting and per¬ 
fecting of that on the prophets, because in the 
Babylonian Talmud and later authorities the latter 
is expressly referred to him. If this view of the 
Targum be correct, the question discussed by Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, and Havemick, respecting one 
author or more, ceases to be of importance. None 
of these critics is right; though the first two are 
nearer the truth than the last. Havemick’s argu¬ 
ment in favour of one author is singularly unfor¬ 
tunate, because the uniformity he seems to perceive 
does not exist. The mode of translating in the 
historical and prophetic books is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. Many contributed to the work, some in 
Palestine, more in Babylon. 

It is difficult to tell whether Jonathan be a 
mythical person or not. He may have been con¬ 
jured up for the purpose of authorship to the Tar¬ 
gum before us. The only passages in the Talmud 
that speak of him are pitched in a high key of 
laudation. Had the Talmud associated the pas¬ 
sages it quotes from the Targum with his name as 
author, we should have been more inclined to be¬ 
lieve in his existence ; but that is not the case. 
There R. Joseph the blind receives the credit of 
having made the version. Without denying the 
existence of Jonathan we hesitate to believe that he 
had any share in the Targum commonly ascribed 
to him. The putting of the gate Pickum for Pla- 
naneel in Jer. xxxi. 38 ; Zech. xiv. 10 ; and of the 
pool Egla for Goath (Jer. xxxi. 39), do not prove, 
as Herzfeld supposes, that Jerusalem was still 
standing when Jonathan made the version ; for 
the names may have been handed down by tradition 
(1 Geschichte , ii. p. 61). It is absurd to suppose that 
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it was made ‘ from the mouth of Ilaggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi,’ as is alleged; or that veritable tra¬ 
ditional interpretations belonging to those prophets 
were written down for the first time by Jonathan. 
The Babylonians were ignorant of the origin of the 
version, and associated it in their Talmud, in a 
single passage, with an individual of whom they 
knew but the name. That name, however, they 
surrounded with a halo of wonders to ennoble the 
commencement of the work. 

Luzzatto (in Geiger’s Zeitschrift , v. p. 124, etc.) 
and Geiger ( Urschrift, pp. 163, 164) suppose that 
as Jonathan is the same with the Greek Theodo - 
tion, the Babylonians gave this name to the para¬ 
phrase—especially as they were acquainted with 
that of Jonathan ben Uzziel—to indicate that the 
Targum was after the manner 0/Theodotion, like 
the reputed origin of the name Onkelos in connec- 
with the Greek Akilas or Aquila. The conjecture 
has no support or probability. Why should the 
Babylonians attribute the original composition of 
the Targum to Jonathan son of Uzziel in one place 
of the Talmud, and also quote it repeatedly as 
R. Joseph’s, if they believed that it was merely 
made after the manner of Theodotion’s Greek 
translation? They must have been ignorant to 
think that the genius of the two versions was alike. 
So far from their being similar they are the reverse. 
Theodotion was a skilful and competent trans¬ 
lator, the other not. It is needless to allude to the 
oldest form of this hypothesis—viz. that Jonathan 
the Chaldee translator, and Theodotion the Greek 
one, were one and the same person. Drusius re¬ 
futed that notion by a reference to their respective 
times ; and Schickard showed that it proved too 
much, because Jonathan might be identified with 
Theodosius for the same reason. 

In the historical books the exegesis is simple 
and tolerably literal. A few words are added 
occasionally, which have no representatives in 
the original, but they are not many. The inter¬ 
pretation is good, giving the sense fully and fairly. 
But in the prophetic books the text is more freely 
handled. Here it is often paraphrastic and ha- 
gadic. Allegorical senses are introduced, and the 
fancy is indulged. The obscurity and difficulty 
of the prophets may serve to account for this. 
The translators could not be very literal and in¬ 
telligible at the same time ; at least they did not try 
to combine the two. Amid the poetical pictures 
of Israel’s future and the ideal hopes of the pro¬ 
phets, the temptation to paraphrase and amplify 
was natural. The introduction of hagadic elements 
detracts from the merits of the version ; and al¬ 
though it is historically interesting to note the theo¬ 
logical views of the time that are interwoven with 
the text, they lessen the real value. Extraneous 
additions, legendary ideas, and distortions of the 
true sense, cannot be other than blemishes. 

I. In order to amplify the meaning a few words 

are inserted. Thus in I Sam. ix. 7, after are 
put jiDD ^ 3 pp ESI, and he take mone y- In 
ix. 16, instead of ‘For I have looked upon my 
people because their cry is come unto me,’ the para¬ 
phrase has rhy •ns 'tsjn sjjnfa Wj? 'ns 
wp 1 ? (inrtap, for the affliction of my people is 

revealed to me because their cry has cojne up before 
me. In 1 Sam. vi. 19, where the Hebrew runs, 


‘ And he smote the men of Beth-shemesli because 
they had looked into the ark of the Lord, even 
he smote of the people fifty thousand and three¬ 
score and ten men,’ the Chaldee has ‘ ^ 2 ^ 3 , ^tOp 5 ! 

tapi ^3 -ts jn mVin ’itm ,«<nm by K’bjrrra 
pB'bn tnaji I'jnc? KE>y ■ora. and he 

sle7u of the men of Beth-shemesh because they rejoiced 
at their seeing the ark of the Lord when it appeared, 
and he slew of the old men of the people seventy men , 
and of the multitude fifty thousand men, etc. In 
Is. vi. 3, the cry of the seraphim, ‘ Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord of hosts’ is enlarged thus, 'KVl 1 

•niy by bnp n'raaty n'n n«§y sDiio 
nitas p a\vby 'abyb- 1 tbyb B^ij? n'n-p-i.e. 

holy in the lofty heavens , most high, the house of his 
glory ; holy on earth , the work of his power ; holy 
for ever, and to ages of ages, the Lord of hosts. 

2. Figures of speech are freely resolved and con¬ 
verted into prose. Thus in Is. ii. 13, etc., the 
cedars and oaks are converted into princes; the 
towers and fenced walls are changed into the inhabit¬ 
ants of towers and fortresses ; and the ships are 
rendered rich, seafaring merchants. In Is. v. I -6, 
the whole parable disappears before a lengthy ex¬ 
planation (comp, also xxii. 23, 24). 

3. Hagadic and inflated paraphrase is not infre¬ 
quent in the prophetic portion. Thus in Is. lxii. 
10 we have : ‘ The prophet said, Pass and return 
through the gates ; turn the heart of the people to 
the right way; announce good news and consola¬ 
tions to the righteous, who have taken away the 
thoughts of lust, which was as a stone of stumbling ; 
lift up a standard to the people.’ In Is. xxviii. 
10 we find : ‘ As it was commanded them to keep 
the law, they would not do what was commanded 
them. The prophets prophesied to them that if 
they turned, their sins should be forgiven them ; 
but they did not adopt the words of the prophets, 
but walked after the lust of their souls, and had 
no desire to do the law. They waited that idolatry 
might be confirmed in them, and did not wait upon 
the service of my holy temple. Little esteemed in 
their eyes was my sanctuary that they should wor¬ 
ship there. Little esteemed in their eyes was my 
habitation there.’ 

4. The meaning is changed and distorted. Thus 
in 1 Sam. vii. 2, where we read: ‘ And all the 
house of Israel lamented after the Lord,’ Onkelos 

has, 'h nna tanfc* n'3 b nontfRO—u. 

and all the house of Israel were assembled after the 
worship of Jehovah. In I Kings iii. 19 we read 
the words : ‘ and we were together ; there was no 
stranger with us in the house;’ but the Chaldee 
has tan? wnm and we were together 

innocent , and there was no stranger, etc. 

5. In various instances the original is entirely 
forsaken, and what is foreign put in its place. 
Thus in Is. vii. 3, for the name of the prophet’s 
son Shear-Jashub we have in the paraphrase, 

lton vby ■JjTpbri the remnant of thy dis¬ 

ciples who have not sinned. 

6. Anthropopathic expressions, and others of a 
like nature applied to God, are generally removed 
from the text. Thus in Is. i. 18, where the Lord 
says ‘ let us reason together,’ the Chaldee puts 
Wp ID pjnn, ask of me. 
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7. A number of Greek words appear in the ver¬ 
sion. Thus in Judg. i. 11 it has 'mN (apxGa), 

archives; Is. ix. 14, (ijye/nbv). Knprip 

1 Kings vii. 16, 17, 20, is probably the Latin corona, 
though Havernick thinks otherwise. 

8. The following places in the Talmud adduce 
this version, all with the name of R. Joseph :— 
Moed Katon, 26 a, 2 Kings ii. 12 ; Pesachim, 68 
a, Is. v. 17; Sanhedrin, 94 b, Is. viii. 6; Mena- 
choth, 110 a, Is. xix. 18; Yoma, 77 b, Is. xxxiii. 
21 ; Aboda Zara, 44 a, Is. xli. 16; Yoma, 32 b, 
Ter. xlvi. 20 ; Kiddushin, 13 a, Idosea iv. 2 ; Ned- 
arim, 38 a, Amos vi. 7 ; Baba Kama, 3 b, Obad. 
vi. ; Berachoth, 28 a, Zeph. iii. 18 ; Kiddushin, 
72 b, Zech. ix. 6 ; Moed Katon, 28 b, and Megilla, 

3 a, Zech. xii. 11. 

9. Many passages are referred to the Messiah, 
even such as do not rightly belong to him ; so that 
no polemical tendency against Christians appears 
in the version. The following is a list of them :— 

1 Sam. ii. 10; xxiii. 3 ; 1 Kings iv. 33 ; Isaiah iv. 

2 ; ix. 6 ; x. 27 ; xi. 1, 6 ; xv. 2 ; xvi. I-5 ; xxviii. 

5 ; xlii. I ; xliii. 10; xlv. 1 ; Iii. 13 ; liii. 10; 
Jer. xxiii. 5 ; xxx. 21 ; xxxiii. 13, 15 ; Hosea iii. 5; 
xiv. 8 ; Micah iv. 8 ; v. 2, 18 ; Zech. iii. 8 ; iv. 7; 
vi. 12 ; x. 4. We do not find in the explanation 
of Isaiah, 53d chapter, the doctrine of a suffering 
and atoning Messiah, as Hengstenberg does. In¬ 
deed the chapter generally refers to the Jewish 
people, especially all that is said about the humi¬ 
liation of the ‘ servant of Jehovah.’ Allusions to 
the Jewish theology of the times when the version 
was made occur in Isaiah xxii. 14, where the second 
death is mentioned (comp. Rev. ii. 11, etc.) which 
the wicked should die in the next world or king¬ 
dom of the Messiah ; in xxx. 33, Xvhere Gehenna is 
spoken of; and in Is. xl. 22; lvii. 15, etc., 
where the Shechinah occurs. In various places the 
notices respecting the Messiah’s offices, character, 
and conduct, the effects of his advent and personal 
influence, harmonise with those of the N. T. 
writers (Gesenius, Commentar ueber den lesaia , 
vol. i. p. 76, et seq.) 

10. There is little doubt that the text has re¬ 
ceived several interpolations. To this head Zunz 
refers all that is hostile to Rome— ex. gr. 1 Sam. 

ii. 5 ; Is. xxxiv. 9 ; Exod. xxxix. 16. So too Ar- 
millus in Is. xi. 14; but Herzfeld, who supposes 
Jonathan to have actually made a version in Judaea, 
dissents. To these may be added perhaps Ger¬ 
mania, from Gomer, in Ezek. xxxviii. 6 ; the super¬ 
stitious legend inserted in Is. x. 32, relative to the 
army and camp of Sennacherib; and the peculiar 
story about Sisera, Judg. v. 8. Even Rashi 
speaks of falsifications of the text in his day (on 
Ezek. xlvii. 19). If these be so explained, the 
chief arguments of John Morin and Isaac Voss in 
favour of a very late origin of the Targum fall 
away. 

11. In the criticism of the Hebrew text, the 
version of Jonathan can only be of limited use. It 
would be hazardous to rely on it alone as an evi¬ 
dence for restoring a primitive reading supposed to 
be displaced. It has been employed indeed to 
indicate various readings, but often without reason; 
as is evident from Cappellus’s Criiica Sacra and 
De Rossi’s Annotations. But though its independ¬ 
ent authority be insufficient to correct the original, 
it may be a valuable auxiliary to other critical 1 
sources. Thus, in 1 Kings i. 4, where we read of I 


Abishag ITOD Cappellus supposes that the 

Targumists read dwelling or abiding , be¬ 
cause they have for it But the Hebrew 

word may be so translated as to correspond to the 
Chaldee one with sufficient nearness. There is no 
good reason to suppose that the Hebrew was ever 
different from what it now is. In Hosea vi. 5, 
where the version has "1*1 HOD 'O'HI for the 

Hebrew it is evident that the 

reading was "lifcO and my judgment shall 

t * 7 : * 

go forth as the light; which is corroborated by the 
other ancient versions, except the Vulgate. Again, 
in Amos viii. 8, we have now in the Hebrew "]jjO, 

* it shall rise up like light ,’ whereas the Targum 
reads like a flood , since it renders tOIU ,| D3, 

‘like the waters of a river.’ So too the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate. 

12. The paraphrase on the historical books only 
was printed for the first time at Leiria 1494, fol., 
accompanied by the Hebrew text and Kimchi’s as 
well as Levi ben Gerson’s commentaries. It was 
afterwards printed complete in Bomberg’s Rabbi¬ 
nical Bibles, in Buxtorf’s ; and in the Antwerp, 
Paris, and London Polyglotts. I was translated 
into Latin by Alphonso de Zamora for the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott, but was excluded from it. 
Having been corrected by Arias Montanus, it was 
put into the Antwerp Polyglott 1572. The twelve 
minor Prophets were translated into Latin by John 
Mercer, 1559, 4to, accompanied by the original. 

in pi>nn oder wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen for 
1852, pp. 109-m (Lemberg), there is a list of 
readings from this Targum, which is only a meagre 
instalment of what might be done in the same de¬ 
partment. 

Part of the literature belonging to Onkelos re¬ 
lates to Jonathan. We may mention here, in 
addition, Gesenius’s Commentary on Isaiah , vol. i. 

Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch. —This para¬ 
phrase is falsely ascribed to Jonathan ben Uzziel. 
No author in the middle ages associated his name 
with it. The way in which it came to be regarded 
as his is supposed to have been the mistake of a 
copyist who made out of '"D— u e. Targum Jeru- 
sluilmi —JD 3 V Tl, Targum Jonathan (see Zunz’s 
Gottesdienstl. Vortr. p. 71). Proof is not needed 
at the present day to show that the Jonathan of 
the Prophets is not the Jonathan of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. If it be, we refer to the convincing 
arguments of Smith ( Diatriba de Chaldaicis Para- 
phrastis , p. 70, et seq.) The work of the pseudo- 
Jonathan is not a version. It is rather a para¬ 
phrase, though by no means exclusively so. Neither 
is it a hagadic commentary. Version and para¬ 
phrase are interwoven throughout, the author 
seldom confining himself to simple explanation, 
but proceeding to large midrashim. 

Halacha and hagada are richly embedded in 
the work; the latter especially. Ilis legends are 
rich and copious. His hagada is not historical ; 
it is ethical, religious, metaphysical, lyrical, and 
parabolic. It has been well observed that he is 
only the interpreter of the ideas prevailing in his 
time—the narrator of traditions, religious and 
national, not their inventor, because most of 
them are found in preceding literature, such as 
the Talmud, Mechilta, etc. (see Zunz, p. 72, note 
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b). But though he represents the spirit of his 
time in this respect, we believe that Zunz and Selig- 
sohn lay too much stress on the point, in their 
anxiety to oppose Winer and Petermann. What 
good reason can there be for denying him some 
power of imagination, and confining him to the 
mere task of a retailer ? Fancy played its part in 
the creation of the legends and fables mingled with 
early Jewish literature ; why was his fancy alto¬ 
gether idle ? Some are peculiar to him, such as 
that in Deut. xxi. 8, which may have been derived 
from the popular belief of the day : but it may 
not. 

It is curious to observe how events and charac¬ 
ters are dressed out hyperbolically in Jonathan’s 
midrashim ; not only the Biblical heroes, as was 
natural, but even the enemies of the Jewish nation. 
Thus Og carries on his head a piece of rock suffi¬ 
cient to bury all the camp of Israel beneath its 
weight, Num. xxi. 35, which is taken from the 
Talmud (Berachoth, chap. 9). A mountain pos¬ 
sessed of divine virtues is suspended in the air over 
the children of Israel, Exod. xix. 17—from the 
Aboda Sara (chap. 1) ; but see Petermann, p. 30, 
et seq. Perhaps the ethical hagada is the best part 
of the work. Here the exegete becomes didactic. 
Thus in Genesis, 40th chapter, it is said that 
Joseph suffered two additional years of imprison¬ 
ment because he built on man’s rather than God’s 
help. Comp, also Levit. xxii. 28. 

We are not surprised to find that Jonathan treads 
the region of the supernatural very freely. His 
angelology is marvellous. Pie has the names of 
many angels outside the circle of the Bible (Gen. 
xxviii. 12). 

As an example of a lyrical hymn or paraphrase, 
we refer to that on Moses’s death, Deut. xxxiv. 6. 

Like Onkelos and others, he avoids anthropo¬ 
morphic ideas, and is averse to attribute super¬ 
human attributes to heathen gods. 

His halacha, which is also frequent, is princi¬ 
pally derived from the Mechilta, Sifri, and Sifra. 
Examples of it pervade Exodus, chapters xxi. and 
xxii. The paraphrast shows himself in Gen. i. 3, 

where he says that light was created 

t t • t t : - : 

for the upper illumination. In xxi. 12, he gives as a 
reason for Abraham obeying Sarah fcOH XnX'Oj'l, 

because she was a prophetess. Compare also the 
addition in Gen. xv. 6. Sometimes he seeks, by 
explanatory additions from the Midrash, to remove 
the difficulty of a Biblical passage, as in Gen. xlvi. 
27, justifying the number seventy; and in Exod. 
xii. 41, where the four hundred years in Egypt are 
accounted for. 

The language of this Targum shows it to be of 
Palestinian origin, as it is in what is called the 
Jerusalem dialect, like that of the Jerusalem Tal¬ 
mud, but with many peculiarities. It is far from 
being pure, because the Syriac had deeply affected 
it. Foreign elements enter into it largely. 

A few historical notices enable us to fix the date 
of the work pretty closely. In Exod. xxvi. 9 the 
six orders of the Mishna are mentioned ; in Num. 
xxiv. 19-24, Constantinople is alluded to ; and a 
wish is expressed for the downfall of the west- 
Roman empire, Num. xxiv. 19-24. The Jewish 
calendar was fixed, as we learn from Gen. i. 14. 
The names of two of Mohammed’s wives, Fatima 
and Khadijah, are also given (Gen. xxi. 21). Thus 


the paraphrase was not prior to the middle of the 
7th century. This late date leads us to expect 
a strong mixture of foreign words in the work, 
Greek, Latin, and Persian. These had been im¬ 
ported into the Palestinian dialect of the time 
through the vicissitudes of the people and their 
country ; and no language could have withstood 
the influences from without to which it was sub¬ 
ject. Its individuality was lost. A collection of 
exotic expressions, tolerably full, may be found in 
Petermann (De mdole Paraphraseos quce Jonathanis 
esse dicitur , etc., p. 66, et seq .) 

A very slight comparison of Jonathan with On¬ 
kelos will show that he had the latter before him. 
Many places attach themselves almost verbally to 
Onkelos, as Gen. xx. 1-15. Indeed one object 
which the pseudo-Jonathan had in view, was to 
give a criticism upon Onkelos. He corrects and 
alters him more or less. Where Onkelos para¬ 
phrases, Jonathan enlarges the paraphrase. The 
same attention to the work of his predecessor is 
shown in his halachic as in his hagadic interpretar 
tion ; as also in the avoidance of anthropomor¬ 
phisms and anthropopathisms. The divergences 
from Onkelos are sometimes slight, only such as 
dialectic difference required—sometimes important. 
And they are often superior to Onkelos; but 
sometimes the reverse. As his object was differ¬ 
ent, his production presents a great contrast on the 
whole ; because he wished to act the part of an 
interpreter, not a translator. And there was 
another cause for divergence from Onkelos; he 
did not base his work pidmarily on the latter, but 
upon another paraphrase. In other words he 
worked upon Onkelos indirectly in the first in¬ 
stance, because his whole production rests on the 
basis of the Jerusalem Targum. Let us speak of 
the Jerusalem Targum before completing our 
observations on the pseudo-Jonathan. 

Jerusalem Targum on the Pentateuch. —This is a 
fragmentary Targum, written in the same dialect 
substantially as that of the pseudo-Jonathan. It 
contains interpretations of select passages only, 
and generally agrees with the pseudo-Jonathan. 
Whole chapters are occasionally omitted, or a 
series of successive explanations is attached to a 
single expression. The principal question to be 
considered is, if it were at first a complete Targum. 
There is no proof that it was, because there is 
method in its present state. Nowhere does it 
break off so as to disturb and interrupt the sense. If 
it became fragmentary in the course of time, we 
should expect sudden stops. There is also a plan 
in it. It is mainly on the historical parts of the 
Pentateuch, or in other words, the most important. 
According to the proportions given by Zunz, Genesis 
alone has a third of it, Deuteronomy a fourth, 
Numbers a fifth; Exodus lias four independent 
pieces, making about three-twentieths of the whole; 
and Leviticus has but one-fourteenth, because it is 
mainly halachic. Besides, the larger midrashim 
have a rounded and complete form, without inter¬ 
rupting the connection, thus evincing design in 
their compass. It should also be observed that 
passages where the poetical diction makes the 
meaning difficult or obscure are treated to a-copious 
and connected paraphrase, while the easy ones are 
commonly omitted, as in Gen. v. 1-32; Exod. vi. 
14-26. Hence we infer that it is now in its primi¬ 
tive state. If so, it cannot be a fragmentary re¬ 
cension of Jonathan. Yet their similarity is striking. 
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The hagada of the one regularly appears in the 
other, and has usually a more concise form in the 
Jerusalem Targum. Indeed, there is often a verbal 
agreement or nearly so between them, so that 
one might at first be inclined to assume their ori¬ 
ginal identity; if not, that they are fundamentally 
the same work—the Jerusalem containing variations 
to the other, or being a fragmentaiy recension of 
it. To the latter opinion Zunz has given the 
sanction of his great name. Against it are many 
phenomena, especially the fact that the work is 
complete and rounded off in many parts. And 
though the similarity of Jonathan and the Jeru¬ 
salem is considerable, there is so much divergence 
as to prove diversity of authorship. The dialect 
of both, though Palestinian, is not identical—that 
of the Jerusalem Targum being older, and remind¬ 
ing one of the Mishna, while that of Jonathan is 
liker the Talmud. Those common words in the 

Mishna, and t-HS, which the Jerusalem Tar¬ 
gum leaves as they are, are Aramaeised by Jona¬ 
than or translated &OPJ (Lev. xix. 9, 10). 

t : • t : • 

And the Jerusalem has many Hebrew expressions, 
for which Jonathan has Aramaean ones, as in Gen. 
xxxiii. 4; Exod. xxxiv. 8, etc. Again, the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud often cites the Biblical text unaltered, 
whilst Jonathan translates it into Aramaean even 
where he has the introductory formula N 2 D 3 p'H 

tjnQD. Thus in Gen. xv. 12, where the Jerusalem 

Targum leaves several words untranslated, Jonathan 
has the same Chaldaised. Besides, pseudo-Jonathan 
and the Jerusalem Targum differ in their angelo- 
logy. The mystic and later element of the former’s 
system is wanting in that of the latter (Gen. v. 24). 
The former has the names of angels belonging to 
a later and cabbalistic time, such as those said to 
be present at the death of Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 6); 
the angelology of the latter is confined to a few 
traditional ideas about the functions of such spiritual 
beings (Gen. xviii. I ; xxxii. 27; Deut. xxxii. 3); 
and he knows only the Biblical name of one of 
them, Michael (Gen. xxxviii. 25). Again, while 
Jonathan has both hagadic and halachic matter in 
profusion, the Jerusalem Targum has its hagadas 
mostly as digressions and consciously, unlike the 
former; and its halacha is sparing. Comp. Gen. 
1 . 55, and the illustrations of Frankel ( Zeitschrift 
fur die religiose Interessen des Judenthuvis for 1846, 
pp . 116,117). 

It is also perceptible that the reverence of On- 
kelos for the name of God, shown in substituting 
the Memra or something intermediate, is not so 
excesssive in Jonathan as in the Jerusalem Tar¬ 
gum (Frankel in Zeitschrift , pp. 119, 120). 

If such be the diversity of Jonathan and the 
Jerusalem Targum, they are not one work funda¬ 
mentally ; nor is the one a recension, now in frag¬ 
ments, of the other. How, then, is their resem¬ 
blance to be explained? By the fact that both 
have relation to Onkelos. The author of the Jeru¬ 
salem Targum worked upon that of Onkelos, his 
object being to correct it according to certain prin¬ 
ciples, and to insert in it a selection of hagadas 
current among the people. The pseudo-Jonathan 
afterwards resumed the same office, and completed 
what his predecessor had begun. The Jerusalem 
Targum formed the basis of Jonathan; and its 
own basis was that of Onkelos. Jonathan used 


both his predecessors’ paraphrases; the author of 
the Jerusalem Targum that of Onkelos alone. 

We believe then that the small glossarial pas¬ 
sages of the Jerusalem Targum are a critical com¬ 
mentary upon Onkelos. Here the author pro¬ 
ceeds freely in using his predecessor. lie rejects 
his acceptations of words, and gives closer accepta¬ 
tions for his freer ones. In many places where 
Onkelos’s scrupulosity about removing anthropo¬ 
morphisms from the text had obscured the sense, 
the Jerusalem Targum restores the original mean¬ 
ing by some addition or change. Thus in Gen. 
vi. 6, where Onkelos omits the name Jehovah and 
paraphrases, the Jerusalem Targum comes near 
the original text. Sometimes, where Onkelos 
Aramseises a Hebrew word, the Jerusalem Targum 
substitutes a genuine Aramaean one, as in Gen. 
viii. 22, where the of Onkelos is displaced 

for So in Gen. xxxiv. 12, where Onkelos 

has ijJFO pHiD, the Jerusalem Targum puts 

KFDtfUH piB. Vice versa , the Jerusalem Targum 

often prefers a Hebrew word to Onkelos’s Ara¬ 
maean one, perhaps because the latter was better 
known in Palestine, as in Gen. xxii. 24. There is 
indeed no uniformity between Onkelos and Jeru¬ 
salem in the use of Aramaean words, while con¬ 
sistent divergences may be readily traced. 

The general object of the author of the Jerusalem 
Targum will be discerned from the preceding 
sketch. It was to correct and explain Onkelos, 
to adapt it to a later time and different country by 
enriching it with the hagadic matter which had 
accumulated, so that its deficiencies might be re¬ 
moved. From being a version, he wished to sup¬ 
plement it in various parts, so that it should be a 
paraphrase there. It is superfluous to remark that 
he has made many mistakes, and in not a few 
cases departed from Onkelos for the worse. Thus 
in Gen. vi. 3, where he departs from Onkelos, the 
explanation is altogether unsuitable, because he 
did not fully understand that of his predecessor. 
It is very strange that he should have confounded 

the Hebrew with the Greek tiWos, and inter¬ 
preted it pniK (Gen. xxxv. 8). But we need not 

enumerate his errors, since Petermann has brought 
many of them together (p. 60, et seq.) 

It is this fragmentary Jerusalem Targum to 
which Jonathan had regard in the first instance. 
He uses the larger paraphrases and hagadic parts 
of it as well as the smaller variations from Onkelos, 
always with discretion. Nowhere does he simply 
copy, but contracts, enlarges, elucidates. More 
commonly is the hagada of the Jerusalem Targum 
abridged. Thus in Gen. ii. 15 he omits the super¬ 
fluous iW of the Jerusalem Targum. 

Comp, also Num. xii. 12. is rendered pDD 

by the Jerusalem Targum, but Jonathan follows 
Onkelos in giving it v iy (Exod. xiii. 22). for 

the Hebrew is frequent in Jonathan and On¬ 
kelos, but never occurs in the Jerusalem Targum, 
which has always “lin (Gen. xxvii. 45 ; Exod. xiv. 

2,27). 

Nor does Jonathan follow Onkelos implicitly, 
but often diverges. If he does not adhere con¬ 
sistently to the Jerusalem Targum, we need not 
expect to see him copying Onkelos. Thus in Gen. 
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vii. II, xxii. 24, he leaves Onkelos for the Jeru¬ 
salem Targum. It should be observed, however, 
that Jonathan relies upon Onkelos much more 
than the Jerusalem Targum, which is freer and 
more independent. Thus the former follows On¬ 
kelos, and the latter departs from him, in Gen. 
xi. 30; xii. 6, 15 ; xiii. 6 ; xiv. 5, 21 ; xvi. 7, 15 ; 
xix. 31; xx. 18, etc. etc. The interval of time 
between the Jerusalem Targum and Jonathan can¬ 
not be determined exactly, but it must have been 
a century. 

From these observations it will no longer be 
uncertain ‘ if the Targum of Jerusalem hath been a 
continued Targum, or only the notes of some 
learned Jew upon the margent of the Pentateuch, 
or an abridgment of Onkelos’ (Allix’s Judgment 
of the Ancient Jewish Churchy etc., p. 88). All 
the guesses are incorrect. 

The only objection to the hypothesis we have 
set forth, is the statement of Zunz, that as many 
citations made by older authors from the two Tar- 
gums in question are now missing, an older and 
complete Jerusalem Targum is lost. But when we 


consider the probable chances of passages being 
lost in the course of transcription, and of others 
being interpolated, as also the fact of variations in 
the editions, it need not be assumed in the face of 
internal evidence that they are very different now 
from what they were at first. Many of the pas¬ 
sages cited by authors and now wanting, which 
Zunz has brought together, need such sifting and 
correction as Seligsohn has shown (in Frankel’s 
Monatschrift for 1857, p. 113). 

The view of the relation now given between 
Onkelos, the Jerusalem Targum, and pseudo- 
Jonathan, was briefly advocated by Frankel in his 
Zeitschrift for 1846 (p. ill, et seq.) with ability 
and success; and was afterwards satisfactorily es¬ 
tablished by Seligsohn and Traub in a prize-essay 
printed in Frankel’s Monatschrift for 1857. We 
regret the premature death of Seligsohn, who had 
begun to work in this department with so much 
acuteness. The Jerusalem Targum may thus be 
called in a loose way the first recension of Onkelos, 
and Jonathan the second. We subjoin a specimen 
of the three in parallel columns., 


GENESIS, Chapter xxii. 10-19. 


ONKELOS. 

And Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to 
immolate his son. And the angel 
of the Lord called him from the 
heavens and said, Abraham, 
Abraham ; and he said, Here 
am I. And he said, Stretch not 
forth thy hand to the youth, nor 
do aught to him, for now I know 
that thou fearest God, and hast 
not spared thine only son for my 
sake. And Abraham lifted up 
his eyes after these [words] and 
looked, and behold a ram caught 
in a tree by his horns. And 
Abraham went and brought the 
ram, and offered him for a burnt- 
offering instead of his son. And 
Abraham worshipped and prayed 
in that place, saying before the 
Lord, Here generations shall 
worship; wherefore it shall be 
said on that day, On this moun¬ 
tain Abraham worshipped before 
the Lord. And the angel of the 
Lord called Abraham a second 
time from the heavens and said, 
By my word I have sworn, saith 
the Lord, because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not spared 
thine only son, therefore with 
blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thy 
sons as the stars of heaven, and 
as the sand which is on the shore 
of the sea; and thy sons shall 
inherit the cities of their enemies. 
And all the peoples of the earth 
shall be blessed because of thy 
son, since thou hast obeyed my 
word. And Abraham returned 
to his young men, and they arose 


TARG. JERUS. 

And Abraham stretched out 
his hand, and took the knife to 
slay his son Isaac. Isaac an¬ 
swered and said to Abraham his 
father, My father, bind my hands 
properly, lest in the hour of my 
affliction I tremble and confuse 
thee, and thy offering be found 
profane, and thou cast into the pit 
of destruction in the world to 
come. The eyes of Abraham 
reached to the eyes of Isaac ; but 
the eyes of Isaac reached to the 
angels on high. Isaac beheld 
them; but Abraham saw them 
not. In that hour the angels on 
high came forth and said one to 
the other, Come, behold two 
righteous ones alone in the midst 
of the world ; the one slayeth, 
the other is slain. He that slay¬ 
eth does not defer, and he who is 
to be slain stretches out his neck. 

And he said, Abraham, Abra¬ 
ham. Abraham answered, in the 
language of the sanctuary, and 
said, Here am I. And Abra¬ 
ham worshipped and prayed in 
the name of the word of the Lord 
and said, Thou art the Lord who 
seest and art not seen. I pray 
for mercies before thee, O Lord. 
It is wholly manifest and known 
before thee that there was no 
division in my heart at the time 
thou saidst to me to offer Isaac 
my son, and to make him dust 
and ashes before thee; but that 
immediately I rose up in the 
morning and performed thy word 
with joy, and fulfilled thy word. 
And now I pray for mercies be- 


PSEUDO-JONATHAN. 

And Abraham stretched out 
his hand and took the knife to 
slay his son. And Isaac an¬ 
swered and said to his father, 
Bind me properly, lest I should 
tremble through the affliction of 
my soul, and be cast into the pit 
of destruction, for profaneness 
shall be found in thy offering. 
The eyes of Abraham were in¬ 
tent upon the eyes of Isaac ; and 
the eyes of Isaac were intent 
upon the angels on high. Isaac 
beheld them, but Abraham saw 
them not. The angels on high 
answered, Come, behold how 
these are alone in the world ; the 
one slays the other; he who 
slays delays not; he that is slain, 
reaches forth his neck. And the 
angel of the Lord called him from 
the heavens, and said to him, 
Abraham, Abraham; and he 
said, Here am I. Then he said, 
Stretch not out thy hand to the 
young man, nor do him any 
harm, for now it is manifest be¬ 
fore me that thou fearest the 
Lord, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thy only begotten, from me. 
Then Abraham lifted up his eyes 
and looked, and behold, a ram 
which had been created between 
the evenings of the foundation of 
the world was caught in the en¬ 
tanglement of a tree by his horns. 
So Abraham went and took him, 
and offered him for a burnt-offer¬ 
ing instead of his son. And 
Abraham gave thanks, and prayed 
there in that place, and said, I 
pray through the mercies that are 
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ONKELOS. 

and went together to Beersheba ; 
and Abraham dwelt in Beer¬ 
sheba. 


TARG. JERUS. 

fore thee, O Lord God, that 
when the children of Isaac offer 
in the hour of necessity, thou 
wouldest remember the binding 
of Isaac their father to them, and 
remit and pardon their sins, and 
deliver them from all necessity. 
That the generations to follow 
may say, In the mountain of the 
house of the sanctuary of the 
Lord did Abraham offer Isaac his 
son ; and upon this mountain, 
which is the house of the sanc¬ 
tuary, the glory of the Shechinah 
of the Lord was manifested to 
him. 


PSEUDO-JONATHAN. 

before thee, O Lord ; it is mani¬ 
fest before thee that it was not 
deepness in my heart to turn 
away from doing thy decree with 
joy. Now when the children of 
Isaac my son shall offer in the 
hour of affliction, be thou mind¬ 
ful of them, and hear them, and 
deliver them ; and let all genera¬ 
tions to come say, In this moun¬ 
tain Abraham bound Isaac his 
son, and the Shecinah of the 
Lord was revealed to him there. 

And the angel of the Lord 
called to Abraham a second time 
from the heavens, and said, By 
my word have I sworn, saith the 
Lord, as thou hast done this 
thing and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only begotten, that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy 
sons as the stars of the heavens, 
and they shall be as the sand 
which is on the shore of the sea, 
and thy sons shall inherit the 
cities before their enemies. And 
all the people of the earth shall 
be blessed through the righteous¬ 
ness of thy son, because thou hast 
obeyed my word. And the 
angels on high took Isaac and 
brought him into the school of 
the great Shem; and he abode 
there three years. And on the 
same day Abraham returned to 
his young men ; and they arose 
and went together to Beersheba, 
and Abraham dwelt in Beer¬ 
sheba. 


A commentary was written upon the pseudo- 
Jonathan and Jerusalem Targums by R. David 
ben Jacob, Prague 1609, 4to ; and another by R. 
Pheibel ben David, Hanau 1614, 4to. The latter 
is only an exposition of the more difficult words, 
including those in Onkelos also. R. Mardochai 
ben Naphtali is the author of another commentary 
on Jonathan and the Targ. Jerus., Amsterdam 
1671, fol. The Targ. Jerusalem was first printed at 
Venice by Bomberg, 1518, in his Rabbinical Bible. 
It was repeated in the following Rabbinical Bibles 
of Bomberg, and in the great Polyglotts. Since 
its publication by Walton in 1657, it has also ap¬ 
peared at Wilna 1852, and Vienna 1859. A 
Latin version of it, by Francis Tayler, appeared at 
London 1649, 4to; and a more correct one, by 
Antony Chevalier, in Walton’s Polyglott, 1657. 
An English translation was made by Etheridge, 
with his translation of Onkelos and the pseudo- 
Jonathan, London 1862, 1865, i2mo. 

The Targ. pseudo-Jonathan was first published 
at Venice in 1591. It is in the London Polyglott. 
It was published with the Pentateuch at Hanau 
1614, Amsterdam 1640, Prague 1646, Amsterdam 
1671 and 1703, Berlin 1705 ; all these, as well as 
the editio princeps, having Onkelos and the Jerus. 
Targ. It is also in the Wilna (1852) and Vienna 
editions (1859). A Latin version was made by 


Antony Chevalier, in Walton (vol. iv.) Etheridge 
has put it into English. 

Zunz supposes that the Jerusalem Targum, or 
rather, as it should be called, the Palestinian one, 
extended to the prophetic books also ; and justifies 
his opinion by the following particulars, which we 
give in his order:—Abudraham cites such a Targum 
on one passage in the book of Samuel (1 Sam. 
ix. 13) ; and D. Kimcki has preserved fragments 

of a KnDDin bw DIDD, or simply NTlDDin, to 
Judges xi. 1 (47 words) ; 1 Sam. xvii. 8 (106 
words) ; I Kings xxii. 21 (68 words); 2 Kings iv. 
1 (174 words) ; iv. 6 (55 words) ; iv. 7 (72 words); 
xiii. 21 (9 words). But Luzzatto doubts whether 
these passages belonged to a Jerusalem Targum, 
because they agree in dialect with the Babylonian 
Talmud ; and thinks them of Babylonian origin. 
Passages from a Jerusalem Talmud are quoted by 
Rashi (on Isaiah lxvi.), Abudraham (Isaiah liv. 11), 
and Farissol (Isaiah lxvi.); which agree, in part, 
with a fragment in a Vatican MS. (Cod. Urbin. 
No. 1), about 130 words. A Jerusalem Targum 
on Jeremiah is quoted by D. Kimchi; one on 
Ezekiel by R. Simeon, R. Nathan, and D. Kimchi. 
Rashi was acquainted with a Jerusalem Targum on 
Micah ; and a fragment belonging to such a Tar¬ 
gum on Zechariah is contained in Cod. Kennicott. 
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No. 154, written 1106, first published by Bruns. 
Rashi speaks of a Targum on the prayer of Habak- 
kuk (iii. 1). De Rossi, too, knew of a Targum on 
the 3d chapter of Hab., which differed entirely 
from that of Jonathan (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortr . 
pp. 77, 78). We fear that this cannot be supple¬ 
mented by contributions from a MS. which Luz- 
zatto procured from Africa, written on paper in 
1487, and containing a Targum on the Prophets 
and Psalms, Job and Samuel; because, though it 
contains passages marked Tosefta (additional Tar¬ 
gum), the Targum of Jerusalem upon it was put 
by some copyist. The fragments of this additional 
Targum relate to I Sam. xviii. 19 ; 2 Sam. xii. 12; 
I Kings v. 9, 11, 13; x. 18, 20; xiv. 13 ; Hosea 
i. 1 ; Obadiah 21 ; and are all printed by Luz- 
zatto (see Geiger’s Zeitschrift\ vol. v. p. 132, et 
seq .) Zunz, after referring to the natural conjec¬ 
ture that the Jerusalem Targum on the Prophets 
embraced nothing more than the Haphtaroth or 
lessons, remarks that the idea is untenable, because 
the expressions of the authors who allude to it go 
to show that they had seen Targums upon entire 
books. This may be so. But the existence of an 
entire Targum of Palestine on all the prophets is 
problematical Some books may have received such 
a paraphrase ; on others, and those the great ma¬ 
jority of the prophetic books, there is reason to 
doubt its existence. It is more probable that por¬ 
tions were treated paraphrastically in the spirit of 
the later hagada ; portions selected on no definite 
principle, but adopted by the fancy or liking of 
paraphrasts. 

The Targums on the Hagiographa are usually 
divided into three groups, viz.—I. Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs; 2. The five Megilloth; 3. Daniel, 
Chronicles, and Ezra. Of these, the first is the 
oldest, and possesses the same linguistic character, 
so that its different parts must have been nearly 
contemporaneous. Zunz supposes that its birth¬ 
place was Syria. The second was probably later, 
and was made in a different locality. The tradi¬ 
tion that R. Joseph the Blind was the author of 
this Targum, is already contradicted by writers 
of the 13th century. Internal evidence shows 
that all were considerably later than the 4th 
century. The earliest could scarcely have existed 
before the 6th century; the latest may belong 
to the 8th or 9th. Indeed all range themselves 
in the cycle of that comprehensive Palestinian 
Targum spoken of by Jewish writers under the ap¬ 
pellation of 4 Targum Jerushalmi,’ which was made 
in portions at different times, and appeared perhaps 
in more than one recension. That it was post- 
Talmudic is apparent from Targ. on Canticles i. 2. 

The Targum on the Book of Job is of late date and 
hagadical. Mention is made of a paraphrase on 
this part of Scripture as early as the middle of 
the 1st century. The book presented a peculiar 
temptation to Chaldee expositors, not only from 
its difficulty, but its adaptation to allegorising 
fancies. The first thing that strikes the reader is 
the existence of a double Targum here, at least in 
many places. After one interpretation, which is 
always free in character, another still more para¬ 
phrastic is annexed with the introductory DUin 
“iritf, another Targum (comp, xxviii. 7, 8, 18). 
The extraneous insertions are very numerous, un¬ 
certain, fabulous, and incorrect. Thus at ii. I we 
read : 4 And the three friends of Job heard of all 
the evil that had come upon him when they had 
VOL. ill. * 


seen the trees of his garden burnt up, and the 
bread of his food changed into living flesh, and the 
wine of his drink into blood ; and they came each 
one from his place, and for this service they were 
delivered from the place appointed them in Ge¬ 
henna.’ In i. 15 the words of the original 
SOt;' are rendered nt&DD n'W> *1*3113 ni>3:i 
and the Queen of Samarca?id {?) suddenly 
wished in. If Samarcand be really mentioned 
here, the date is late. One thing is certain, that 
the phrase plW HTpy, 4 the binding of Isaac? to 
denote Abraham’s time, is recent. The word 

(angel) is used in xv. 15 ; xx. 27 ; xxxv. 10, 
which cannot be of early fabrication. The work 
is a growth belonging to various times and writers, 
of which the beginning and end cannot be precisely 
determined. The best separate edition of the Tar¬ 
gum on Job is that of John Terentius, professor at 
Franeker, 1663, 4to. The chief value of this 
edition is not in the text, which is taken from Bux- 
torf, nor in the Latin translation, which is that of 
the Polyglotts as corrected by Arias Montanus, 
but in the notes, pp. 125-312, consisting of various 
readings and explanations of Chaldee words. 
John Merrier also published the Latin version of 
Alphonso de Zamora, with notes, at Franeker 
1663, 4to ; and Victorius Scialac translated it into 
Latin, Rome 1618, 8vo. 

The Targum on the Psalms is not so hagadic or 
diffuse as that of Job. Sometimes it follows the 
original with a tolerable degree of closeness, as in 
Ps. i. iii. v. vi. etc. In more cases, however, 
it indulges in prolix digressions, absurd fables, and 
commonplace remarks. Two or three different 
versions of the same text occasionally follow one 
another without remark, though the introductory 
notice "IJIN DUID sometimes precedes (comp. Ps. 
cx. 1). The additions to the text are often inap¬ 
propriate, the sense distorted, the titles wrongly 
paraphrased, and fables are abundant. Thus in 
Ps. cx. 1 the paraphrase has : 4 The Lord said in 
his word that he would appoint me lord of all 
Israel; but he said to me again, Wait for Saul, 
who is of the tribe of Benjamin, till he die, because 
he does not agree in the kingdom with an associate; 
and afterwards I will make thine enemies thy foot¬ 
stool;’ to which is subjoined QUID thus— 
4 The Lord said in his word that he would give me 
the dominion because I was intent upon the doc¬ 
trine of the law of his right hand : wait till I make 
thine enemy the footstool of thy feet.’ In the 
second Psalm the words “D }p£0 are rendered 

^3p, receive instruction. Of fables we 

it 

have one about David hid in the cave (Ivii. 3) ; 
that God created a spider which spread its web 
over the mouth of the cave, so that Saul concluded 
none had entered or was concealed in it. We 
have also the Talmudic legends about the wonder¬ 
ful ox that grazes upon a thousand mountains every 
day (1. 10); the miraculous bird, whose feet reach 
to the bottom of the sea, while its body floats on 
the surface and its head touches heaven (1. 11); as 
well as leviathan, whom the Messiah, after sub¬ 
duing the kings of the earth, gives to the Jews to 
feast upon (civ. 26). NJVliK (vii. 1) seems to be 

the Greek ibdrj (vii. 1); and^UJK, angels of occurs 
in Ps. 1. 4; lxviii. 18; lxxxvi. 8, as in Job. On 

3 Q 
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the whole, the general language and style resemble 
the Jerusalem Targum on the Pentateuch (comp, 
cxxi. 5, and many others). This paraphrase was 
printed in Justiniani’s Polyglott Psalter (Genoa 
1516, folio) ; and in the Hexaglott edition of the 
Psalter published at Rostock 1643, folio. Arias 
Montanus’s Latin version is contained in the Ant¬ 
werp and following Polyglotts (1572, 1645, 1657). 
Like the Targum on Job, this one is an accumula¬ 
tion of expositions extending over centuries. 

The Targum on Proverbs presents more of the 
character of a version than a paraphrase, for it 
adheres more closely to the original text than that 
of the Psalms, and is not hagadic. Nor does it 
seem to contain fragments of a second recension, 
if xxv. 20 be not an example. Departures from 
the Hebrew are few and of small extent, as in xi. 
15, where it has, ‘The wicked man acts badly 
against the righteous man, in that he stands surety 
for a stranger, and hates those who place their 
hope in God.’ Occasionally the original is mis¬ 
understood, unless perhaps another reading was 
followed, as in xi. 4, where |'in, riches, is rendered 
fcOpfcJ', falsehood; and in x. 20, where &VD 3 is 

represented by Knnp, contrition. 

It has been frequently noticed that this Targum 
has a remarkable agreement with the Syriac version. 
So close is the likeness, that the very choice and 
position of the words in both is often the same. 
Take the following as an example, in which we 
give the Syriac and Chaldee in succession, after the 
manner of Eichhorn, who has the first five verses 
of the first chapter in a similar form. 

(j_i.ro 1Zo.o_.ji ^oAcdZ <—.,-><71 

P . Illj-SU*. jl-i'Q-a- ,00-lXoj IZo^-.5Zo 
■ lAi.p.0. ...AW ^Z 

Aniy bn srarniTi tuni xnpnx |>ann pTn 
kwti ainbb Nnoan 'is : 

• t ; -; t • 1 ' t * : t::t •• 

(ii. 9- 10)- : DDl"! 

It is also observable, that where the one departs 
from the Masoretic text, the other does the same. 
Thus for 021 ) 3 , Prov. vii. 22, both read with the 

Septuagint 2 ^ 23 , like a dog (tixnrep kvwv). Many 

other examples are given by Dathe, such as xxvi. 
10; xxvii. 16; xxx. 13, etc. 

In xxii. 16 the Chaldee and Syriac agree in the 
various reading, ‘ He who injures a poor man mul¬ 
tiplies evil to himself; and he who gives to the rich, 

poverty will be to him’— i.e. ^DD 
ppf>, etc. 

In x. 3, for n^n both read (in, contrary how¬ 
ever to the LXX. (Dathe, De ratione consensus 
versionis Chaldaicce et Syriacce Proverbiorum Solo- 
monis, p. vi.) The same paraphrastic additions 
appear in both, as in Prov. xiv. 14; xxviii. I, 4. 

How is this similarity to be accounted for? 
Dathe supposes that the Chaldee interpreter was 
dependent on the Syriac, and endeavours to prove 
his position by many pertinent arguments, such as 
that the Syriac explains Aramaean departures from 


the Hebrew most naturally, and that many Syriasms 
in words, forms, and orthography appear in the 
version, which are otherwise unknown to Chaldee, 
or at least are very rare. Eichhorn takes the same 
view. But Havernick denies the use of the one 
by the other, endeavouring to account for their 
similarity by the cognate dialects in which both 
are written, the identity of country in which they 
had their origin, and their literality. The latter 
opinion is much less probable than the former, 
because it does not account for so many pheno¬ 
mena. Thus in Prov. xxix. 5 the Syriac renders 
H'Hp, a city , but the Targumist has XjITD, 

falsehood , apparently because he mistook the Syriac 
for The Syriasms which have been adduced, 

such as 001 for xxv. 20; » \ m for ]j>X ; 

t n i Vrri for fctfin ; 3 in the third person of 


the future of the verb for '; the pure Syriac adverb 
rp&OmDD; f or nK, etc. (Dathe, p. xvi.) ; 




are not a valid argument, because the birthplace of 
the version will explain them. We are more in¬ 
clined to believe that, the Targum having been 
made in Syria, the Syriac as well as the Hebrew 
was consulted, or rather the Greek, through the 
medium of the Syriac. While the Hebrew was 
the basis, the Syriac was freely used. 

The Syriac and Chaldee often disagree. Some¬ 
times the latter coincides with the Hebrew against 
the former, as in ii. 12; viii. 7 ; xi. 20, etc. etc. 
Sometimes again it forsakes both and follows a 
way of its own, as in xi. 19; xviii. 1; xxi. 14, etc. 
etc. Hence a uniform dependence of the Aramaean 
upon the Syriac cannot be sustained ; and the only 
probable assumption is that several sources were 
used by the paraphrasts. 

The text is very corrupt. It abounds with count¬ 
less errors, as Luzzatto has shown ( Philoxenus , 
p. 132). The Targum on Proverbs was translated 
into Latin by Tohn Merrier, and published at Paris 
1561, 4to. 

The Chaldee paraphrases of Job, Psalms, and 
Proverbs, together with that of the five Megilloth, 
are in the Rabbinical Bible of Venice, 1518 and 
those that followed it, whence they passed into Bux- 
torf’s, and into the Polyglotts. Alphonso de Za¬ 
mora’s Latin version of Job and Proverbs, revised 
by Arias Montanus, was printed in the Antwerp 
and following Polyglotts. 

The three Targums on Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, 
are usually put together; and Havernick goes so far 
as to contend that they were made by one and the 
same person. But that view is certainly incorrect, 
notwithstanding the particular phenomena quoted in 
favour of it, such as the kindred usus loquendi in 
the three; ex. gr. nun appended in the 3d plural 
preterite of peal (Prov. ix. 11); the infinitive with D 
prefixed; 'Np for D'Kp (Prov. xxiv. 16); “OIK with 
**■» 0 


the signification of Kal; to commit 

adultery (Prov. vi. 29, 32), TP3, adulterer (xxx. 22, 
and Targum on Job xxxvi. 20); DID'O, vbp.os, 


Syriac "jr^ nCni , for iTfim ; f Vn n T 

daily; JDD, to expect (Havernick, Einleit. i. 2, p. 
87, note). Surely identity of place, period, and 
prevailing dialect is a sufficient explanation of these 
peculiarities. So far from the same person having 
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made them all, it is tolerably clear that none of 
them proceeded from a single individual in its pre¬ 
sent state. Even that which is the most literal and 
free from hagadic matter bears the traces of various 
hands. Zunz supposes that the three belong to the 
cycle of the comprehensive Jerusalem Tahnud on 
the Pentateuch, which embraced not only the 
Mosaic books, but the hagiographa, and probably 
the prophets also. They were a Palestinian pro¬ 
duction, and made gradually. Some parts we 
possess complete ; others only in fragments. It is 
impossible to tell the times when the different books 
were translated into Chaldee ; but one thing is 
certain, that they are all pretty late. As far as 
J ob, Psalms, and Proverbs, are concerned, the last 
is older than the first two. The view of Zunz is 
confirmed by the fact that a Jerusalem Targum on 
the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and the Song of Solo¬ 
mon is actually mentioned by Nachmanides, or 
cited by him, and in the Aruch, the quotation agree¬ 
ing with the present paraphrases (Zunz, Goltes. Vor. 
pp. So, 81). 

The Targum on the five Megilloth — i.e. on Ruth, 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and the Lamenta¬ 
tions—was probably made by different persons, as 
internal evidence appears to show. But Zunz 
thinks otherwise. The whole work is a mid- 
rashic paraphrase, exceedingly free and loose in 
character, containing legends, fables, allusions to 
Jewish history, and many fanciful additions. The 
whole bears the impress of a date considerably 
posterior to the Talmudic time, and is written in 
an intermediate dialect between the west Aram¬ 
aean of Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, and the east 
Aramaean of the Babylonian Talmud. The least 
hagadic is Ruth; the most rhapsodical that of 
Canticles. As a specimen of Ruth take ii. io, II : 
‘Why have I found pity in thine eyes to know 
me, and I of a strange people, of the daughters 
of Moab, and of a people who are not clean to 
enter into the church of the Lord? And Boaz 
answered and said to her, In telling it has been 
told me by the saying of the wise men, which, 
when the Lord decreed, he did not decree respect¬ 
ing women, but men ; and it was said to me in 
prophecy that kings and prophets are about to 
spring from thee on account of the good thou 
hast done, etc.’ Among the fables we may specify 
that in iv. 22: * And Obed begat Jesse, who was 
called Nachash, because iniquity and corruption 
were not found in him, that he should be delivered 
into the hands of the angel of death to recover his 
soul from him ; and he lived many days, till the 
counsel was remembered before the Lord which 
the serpent gave to Eve the wife of Adam to eat of 
the tree, inasmuch as those eating of its fruit are 
wise to distinguish between good and evil; and by 
this counsel all the inhabitants of the earth were 
liable to death, and in this iniquity Jesse the 
righteous fell.’ In various instances the sense is 
perverted, as in i. 2 and iv. 7, 8. This Targum 
was published separately with a Latin translation 
and scholia by John Mercier, Paris 1564, 4to. 

The paraphrase on Lamentations is more mid- 
rashic than that on Ruth, but of the same type, being 
copiously interwoven with pieces of history, alle¬ 
gories, fables, reflections, etc. Among the absurd 
stories we may instance that in v. 3. * Upon the 

joining of our necks we were burthened when we 
went into captivity. Nebuchadnezzar the wicked 
saw the prefects of the children of Israel who went 


empty, and he commanded that they should sew 
together the books of the law and make wallets of 
them ; and they filled them with stones which were 
on the bank of the Euphrates, and loaded them 
upon their necks ; and at that time we were labour¬ 
ing, there was no rest for us.’ Wolfius says that 
he remembers reading of the Targum on Lamenta¬ 
tions being published, with the text and comment¬ 
aries of Rashi and Ibn Ezra, at London 1651 ; but 
we cannot discover a trace of such an edition. 

The Targum on Ecclesiastes is more midrasliic 
than that of Lamentations, the author having given 
a free rein to his imagination, and made copious 
insertions. Thus we read in i. 2 : ‘ When Solomon 
king of Israel saw by the prophetic spirit that the 
kingdom of Rehoboam his son would be divided 
with Jeroboam the son of Nebat; and that Jeru¬ 
salem and the house of the sanctuary would be 
destroyed, and that the people of the children of 
Israel would go into captivity ; he said by his word : 
Vanity of vanities is this world ; vanity of vanities 
is all that I and my father David have toiled for ; 
it is altogether vanity.’ The sense is frequently 
distorted, as in iv. 9, 10; vii. 5 ; xii. 11 ; and 
fables occur like that in x. 20, about Raziel the 
angel crying daily from heaven upon Mount Horeb 
with a voice reaching through the whole world; 
and Elijah the high-priest flying in the air like a 
winged eagle and telling the things done in secret 
to all the inhabitants of the earth. The Targum 
on Ecclesiastes was published along with that on 
Canticles, and both translated also into Latin by 
Schreckenfuchsius, at Basel 1553, 8vo ; also by 
John Mercier, Paris 1562, 4to. The Latin transla¬ 
tions of Peter Costi (Lyons 1554, 4to) and Al- 
phonso de Zamora were printed in Pineda’s Com¬ 
mentary 1619, fol. It has been translated into 
English by Ginsburgin his Conwientary on Eccles¬ 
iastes ; but we are far from thinking with him that 
its importance to historical exegesis is incalculable. 

The Targum on Canticles is the most hagadic of 
all, and hardly deserves the name of a paraphrase, 
because the words of the original are completely 
covered by extravagant and inflated expressions 
which refer to another subject. The paraphrast 
has indulged in the greatest licence, and allowed 
his imagination to run riot in a multiplicity of ways. 
He has composed a panegyric on his people, whose 
history and praises are held up to general admira¬ 
tion. God having loved Israel more than the 
seventy nations of the world, is highly pleased with 
his choice ; for according to viii. 13, ‘ The Lord of 
the world shall say to the congregation of Israel, in 
the end of days: O thou congregation of Israel, 
like to a garden, the least among the nations and 
dwelling in the house of learning with the com¬ 
panions of the Sanhedrim, and the rest of the 
people who hearken to the voice of the head of the 
school and learn his words from his mouth ; cause 
me to hear the law, the voice of thy words when 
thou sittest to justify and condemn, and I will con¬ 
sent to all that thou wilt do.’ 

He has the fable respecting two Messiahs, one 
the son of David, the other the son of Ephraim 
(iv. 5) ; and expects wonderful things from the 
Messiah when he shall have set his people free 
and led them back to Palestine. Thus we read 
in viii. 1,2: ‘ When the King the Messiah shall be 
revealed to the congregation of Israel, the children 
of Israel shall say unto him : Be thou with us for 
a brother and let us go up to Jerusalem, and let us 
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suck with thee sentences of the law as a sucking- 
child sucks the breasts of its mother, etc. etc. 
.... I will lead thee, O King the Messiah, and 
introduce thee into the house of my sanctuary, and 
thou shalt teach me to fear before the Lord, and to 
walk in his ways ; and there we will keep the feast 
of Leviathan and drink old wine which has been 
hidden in its grapes since the day the world was 
created, and eat of the pomegranates which are pre¬ 
pared for the righteous in the garden of Eden.’ 

His ignorance is seen in confounding Alexander 
the Great with Antiochus Epiphanes (vi. 8); and 
in mistaking Ezekiel’s vision for real history, since 
the prophet is said to have raised the dead in the 
plain of Dura (vii. 9). There is also a fair pro¬ 
portion of Rabbinic fables (comp. iv. 1, 12). After 
these specimens few will agree with the learned 
Broughton, that the paraphrase 1 is worth our 
study, both for delight and profit; ’ or with the 
preposterous praise of Delitzsch, who does not 
hesitate to say that ‘ the Jerusalem Targum in its 
two recensions, and the Targums of thefive Megilloth, 
are the most beautiful natural works of art, pene¬ 
trated by the golden thread of Scripture, etc.’ {Zur 
Geschichte der jiidische Poesie , 1836, 8vo, p. 135). 

The Targum on Canticles was published, along 
with that on Ecclesiastes, and accompanied by a 
Latin translation made by Schreckenfuchsius, at 
Basel 1553, 8vo. It was afterwards printed by 
itself at Amsterdam 1660, 8vo ; with the Pirke 
Aboth at the end. Other editions appeared in 
1619, 4to, Venice; 1683, Amsterdam, 4to ; 1672, 
Venice, 8vo. It was translated into Latin by 
Schreckenfuchsius, as already stated ; and into 
English by Gill, at the end of his commentary on 
the Song. 

There is a triple Targum on Esther , or to speak 
more correctly, a double one—a first and second. 
The so-called second Targum, in addition to the 
first or usual one, was published in the Rabbinical 
Bibles of Bomberg 1518, 1525-1526, 1547-1549; 
and in those of Venice, dated 1568, 1617 respec¬ 
tively. The first and second were likewise pub¬ 
lished together in 1590, Venice, 8vo ; 1614, Hanau; 
1640, Amsterdam, 4to ; 1646, 8vo, same place ; 
1607, Basel; 171S, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The 
first was inserted in the third vol. of the Antwerp 
Polyglott. The London Polyglott has the second, 
after the example of Buxtorf, who has it alone in 
his Rabbinical Bible. The first is only an abridg¬ 
ment of the second ; and they may be properly 
called one. Persons unacquainted with Chaldee 
may see the proportions between them by com¬ 
paring the Latin version in Walton with that of 
Arias Montanus in the Antwerp Polyglott, because 
the former has the small portion corresponding to 
the latter’s Targum in a different type. The cor¬ 
respondence indeed is not exact; but it is nearly 
so. The third Targum (second properly) was first 
published by Tayler in Latin, 1655, 4to. The 
editor gave no account of the MS. from which his 
version was made. The first is naturally concise 
in character. It is free from digressions and fables, 
adhering closely to the text itself. The second has 
perpetual digressions from the original, endless 
fables, absurd and trifling circumstances. It is 
wholly midrashic. The third is the most prolix 
of all. Here the little book has swelled out into a 
volume of useless matter. The third is of later 
origin than the second, made by some one who set 
about his task with larger ideas of extent than the 


compiler of the second, but who evidently became 
weary as he proceeded, for he is less diffuse to¬ 
wards the end. A single specimen of the second 
must suffice. 

In the second we read thus at the beginning, 
ch. i. 2 : ‘ In those days when king Ahasuerus 
sought to sit on the throne of king Solomon, 
which was taken away from Jerusalem by the 
hands of Shishak king of Egypt, and was with¬ 
drawn from Egypt by the hands of Sennacherib, 
but had been taken from the hands of Sennacherib 
and brought back to Jerusalem ; but was again 
taken by the hands of Pharaoh, the lame king of 
Egypt, and from Egypt carried away by the hands 
of Nebuchadnezzar and brought to Babylon ; but 
when Cyrus was desolating the province of Babel, 
he carried it away to Elam ; and afterwards when 
Ahasuerus reigned and sought to sit upon it, he 
could not. He sent therefore, and brought work¬ 
men from Alexandria to make one like it, but they 
could not. They made, however, one inferior to 
it, in the fabrication of which they were employed 
two years ; and then at length, in the third year of 
his reign, lie sat upon the throne of his kingdom, 
which the workmen made for him in Shushan, 
the metropolis.’ This same fable is repeated 
and amplified in the third Targum, ch. i. 2. 
Compare also in the last Targum the order and 
mode in which Haman and his sons were hanged, 
ch. ix. 9. Absurd explanations of other Scrip¬ 
tures are not unfrequent— ex. gr. ch. i. 4, from 
Haggai ii. 9. 

The Targum on the five Megilloth was published 
at Venice 1524, fol., along with the Hebrew text 
and Rashi’s commentary. In addition to the Tar¬ 
gum on the other hagiographa, it is in the Rabbini¬ 
cal Bible of Venice 1518, and the rest that followed 
it; in Buxtorf s, and the Polyglotts of Antwerp, 
Paris, and London. The best edition of all together 
is in the London Polyglott. There was also an edi¬ 
tion, the same as the fol. one of 1524, with a German 
translation of the more difficult words by R. Jacob 
Kappel or Ben Samuel ben Boner, published by 
Froben without a date. R. Meir and R. Mordechai 
ben Jechiel wrote Hebrew commentaries on it, the 
first published in 1614 ; the second in 1580. 

A Targum on Chronicles was long unknown. 
In the 17th century, M. F. Beck found the MS. of 
one in the library of Erfurt; and published it at 
Augsburg in 1680-1683, 2 vols. 4to. The MS. 
has many chasms, especially in the first fourteen 
chapters. Such as it is, it was well edited; the 
editor accompanying the text with a Latin ver¬ 
sion, and with learned annotations in which Chal¬ 
dee expressions are illustrated and the version 
compared not only with the Hebrew original but 
with other ancient translations. The same Targum 
was afterwards published by Wilkins at Amster¬ 
dam 1715? 4 to, from a MS. in the University of 
Cambridge, formerly belonging to Erpenius. Here 
the text is complete, so that the lacunae in Beck’s 
edition are filled up. Like its predecessor, it has 
also a Latin version ; but there are no notes. It 
speaks badly for the editor’s knowledge that he has 
put on the title-page R. Joseph as the author 
(though Beck was of the same opinion); and that 
he has made him rector of the academy in Syria 
instead of Sora in Babylonia. Language, style, 
and manner, show that the Targum is of late 
and Palestinian origin. It is full of hagadic para¬ 
phrasing. Zunz remarks that it sometimes tran- 
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scribes the Jerusalem Targum on the Pentateuch 
verbally, as in the genealogical table of the first 
chapter (comp. ver. 51 with the Jer. Targ. on 
Gen. xxxvi. 39). So also in the Psalm-passages 
in 1 Chron. xvi., its words often coincide with the 
Targum on Psalms 105 and 96. In 1 Chron. v. 
10, the name of Hungary appears, which was not 
known till after the 4th century ; and the late fable 
of the Jews about ‘the mountains of darkness’ is 
alluded to in 1 Chron. v. 26. The origin of it 
cannot be put higher than the 8th century. We 
need hardly state that it abounds with fables, 
especially in the explanation of proper names 
(comp. i. 20); that it inserts many incorrect expo¬ 
sitions, such as that Laban the Syrian was the 
same with Balaam, and was slain by Phinehas in 
the wilderness, etc. etc. (i. 44, 45); and that it has 
many Greek words (comp. i. 20; ii. 53, etc.) 
Both editions must be used by the critic ; the first, 
for the learned notes ; the second, for the more 
correct and complete text, as Eichhorn perti¬ 
nently remarks. 

The existence of a Targum on Daniel was first 
noticed by Munk, who thinks that he found it in a 
MS. in the Imperial Library at Paris (No. 45 du 
fonds de St. Germain-des-Pres). The MS., how¬ 
ever, contains only a Persian Targum, giving an 
apocryphal account of Daniel According to the 

learned writer this ta'OI HVp, or History of Daniel , 
was taken from a Targum on Daniel in Chal¬ 
dee. The first words are certainly written in 
Chaldee. They are then repeated in Persian, and 
the history continues in the latter language. After 
several legends known to the other Targums a long 
prophecy of Daniel follows, proving that the book 
was written after the first crusade. Not only are 
Mohammed and his successors spoken of, but also 
a king who shall come from Europe and go as far 
as Damascus. The critic concludes that the Per¬ 
sian treatise was written in the 12th century while 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem was still in ex¬ 
istence ; and proposes to publish the whole with a 
translation, which he has not yet done {Notice sur 
Rabbi Saadia Gao?i et sa version Arabe cfIsaie, p. 
87). We must express our doubts about such a 
Chaldee paraphrase on Daniel, in the absence of all 
proof that the Persian was made from the Chaldee; 
for a few Chaldee words at the beginning are no 
argument in favour of it. All that Munk com¬ 
municates— i.e. part of a page—is insufficient to war¬ 
rant us in accepting the fact. Yet Steinschneider 
has referred to ‘ a Targum on Daniel’ simply on 
the authority of Munk’s notice {Catalogue librorum 
Hebraoruiti in Bibliotheca Bodleiana) . No Targum 
upon Daniel is extant as far as we yet know; 
and it is very doubtful whether one was ever made. 
The reason assigned in the Talmud for not render¬ 
ing the book into Chaldee is that it reveals the 
precise time of Messiah’s advent. A good part of 
the book is already in Chaldee. Nor is there any 
Targum, as far as is known, upon Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Part of Ezra is already Chaldee; and 
Nehemiah was counted with it as one book. 

To the Roman edition of the LXX. of Daniel, 
published in 1772, a Chaldee version is added of the 
apocryphal pieces in Esther . This has been printed 
by De Rossi, accompanied by a Latin version, 
remarks, and dissertations {Specimen variarum lee- 
tionum sacri texlus et Chaldaica Esther is addita - 
menta^ etc., Tubing. 1783, 8vo). 


| It is probable that the Targums were written at 
first without vowels. When the vocalisation of the 
Hebrew Bible was enlarged and completed by the 
Masoretes, a similar degree of attention was not 
given to the Targums. Subsequently their editors 
endeavoured to punctuate them. None laboured 
so much as Buxtorf to correct the punctuation and 
bring it as near as possible to the standard of that 
in Daniel and Ezra ; for which some censured him, 
though we believe unjustly. It is no reproach to 
his memory to say that he did not perfect their 
vocalisation. 

In the present uncritical state of their text, the 
Targums can hardly be employed with much advan¬ 
tage in the criticism of the Hebrew original. They 
show the substantial integrity of the Masoretic text. 
Though they have been without doubt conformed 
to it occasionally, it is improbable that such cor¬ 
ruption was practised to any great extent, or uni¬ 
formly. 

We form a very moderate opinion of their 
utility in the province of interpretation. The time 
has gone by when it was supposed that they were 
important in proving certain Christian doctrines. 
Though scholars like Walton, Wolf, and Carpzov 
were of this opinion, and Allix exaggerated it in 
one point with polemical rancour; it will not be 
thought by any who are well acquainted with the 
Hebrew Bible that their application to justify 
Christian doctrine is dogmatically correct. 

Perhaps most Jews attach too much value to 
these national works. However interesting histori¬ 
cally, their intrinsic value is small at the present 
day; but they flatter the national pride, and 
abound with fables of the same tendency. On the 
other hand, Christians have despised them too 
much, from the days of John Morin downwards. 
Though Morin was a real scholar, and generally 
knew the subjects about which he wrote as well as 
most persons of his time, he should not have dwelt 
so much on the fables and absurdities of the 
Targums. It is the ignorant and indiscriminate 
abuse of these writers that demands rebuke. 
The words of Father Simon, to whom criticism 
owes so much, equally judicious and correct, de¬ 
serve to be quoted here, especially as they express 
our own view. Ornnes istce Paraphrases , prater 
illam Onkelosi et Jonathanis , non magnee mihi utili - 
tatis esse videntur, nec forsan multum ere fecit , illas 
curiose quasiisse. Non quanta tamen multis existi - 
maiur , illarum ulilitas: ex adverso Judai ex illis 
arma adversus Christianos depromunt , sibi fingentes , 
nobis ipsorum superstitiones aniles et absurdas pro - 
bari, quasi veteribus versionibus quibus conjungun- 
tur a nobis aquipararentur. Praterea videntur 
Judaici riius et cerivionia iis magis quam fides 
Chidstiana confirmari: incerta itaque et anccps ex 
illis ducta contra Judaos victoria. Quid quod quee 
nostra fidei faventia credimus, pleraque vera sunt 
allegoria , quas 71011 operosum verbis alio converiei'e ; 
iteque enim religio allegoriis probatur. {Hist, Crit. 
Vet. T. lib. ii. cap. 18.) 

Besides the general introductions to the O. T. of 
Eichhorn, Havemick, De Wette, and Bieek, the 
reader may consult Davidson’s Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism , vol. i. ; Wolf’s Bibliotheca , vol. ii. ; 
Walton’s Prolegomena , ed. Dathe; Smith’s Dia- 
triba de Chaldaicis Paraphrasibus; Schickard’s 
Bechinath Happerushim ; Azaria De Rossi’s Meor 
Enayim; Morin’s Exercitationes Ecclesiastica et 
Biblica; Simon’s Historia Critica Veteris Testa - 
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menti; Carpzov’s Criiica Sacra; Herzfeld’s Ge- 
schichte, etc. etc. But the works written prior to 
Zunz’s Gottesdiensil. Vortriige , published in 1832, 
are comparatively obsolete, except they be confined 
to a single Targum. Since that epoch-making 
book, we have Frankel in his Zeitschrift and 
Monatschrift; Geiger’s Urschrift ; Levi in Geiger’s 
Zeitschrift, vol. v. ; Seligsohn and Traub in 
Frankel’s Monatschrift fox 1857 ; which are most 
valuable. Other treatises have been already men¬ 
tioned. The literature is still unexplored in various 
parts ; and a thoroughly critical edition, based on 
an extensive and accurate collation of the best 
known MSS., is a desideratum. Buxtorf’s Lexicon 
is still the best, though published upwards of two 
hundred years ago. Dr. Levy, however, has 
undertaken a new dictionary, the first Lieferung of 
which has just appeared— Chaldaisches Worterbuch 
ueber die Targumim u. s. w., Leipzig 1866. This 
is a welcome book to Hebrew scholars. These 
Lexicons may be supplemented by the Aruch, 
which needs itself to be re-edited. Grammars and 
Chrestomathies of the Targumic Chaldee are not 
wanting.—S. D. 

TARNOV, Johann, born at Grevismiihlen in 
Mecklenburg 19th April 1586, was professor of 
theology at Rostock, where he died 22d January 
1629. He was the author of Exercitt. Biblicarum 
Libri IV in quibus verus et genuinus sensus 
locorum mult, inquiritur ac defenditur , 4to Rost. 
1619, 1624, 1627, 8vo Lips. 1640; In Threnos 
Jer. Comment., 4to, Hamb. 1704; In Proph. 
Minores Comment., 4to, Franc, et Lips. 1688, 
1706 ; Comment, in Epp. Pauli ad Ephes. Philipp. 
Coloss, et Thess., 4to, Rost. 1636.—W. L. A. 

TARNOV, Paul, also professor at Rostock, 
previously rector of the burgh school there, was 
born at Grevismiihlen 29th April 1562, and died 
6th March 1633. He wrote a work of some value 
De Sacrosancto Ministerio , Rost. 1623, and another 
De conjugio , ib. 1614 ; but he is known chiefly by 
his Comment, in Johan. Evangel., 4to, Rost. 1629 ; 
of which Orme says that, though not so elaborate 
as the work of Lampe, it is scarcely less valuable 
(Bibliolh. Bib. p. 427).—W. L. A. 

TARPELITES ; Sept. Tap<f)d\aioi), a 

people of Assyria whom Asnapper sent to colonise 
Samaria (Ezra iv. 9). The name may be regarded 
as a Gentile from Tarpel, the name of some place 
in Assyria, which, however, has not been identi¬ 
fied. The TciTrovpoL, or, as one MS. has it, Ta,7r- 
povpol, whom Ptolemy places in the east of Ely- 
mais (vi. 2. 6); and the TdpTrrjTes, whom Strabo 
(p. 757) places near the Mseotic marsh, have been 
suggested as probably the people in question. But 
to these conjectures no weight can be attached.— 
W. L. A. 

TARSHISH (twin), a celebrated part of the 

ancient world, about the exact position of which 
opinions are much divided. In this case, however, 
as in many other Scriptural difficulties, that is clear 
which is important, while the doubtful or the hid¬ 
den is of comparatively little moment. We may, 
or we may not, be able to fix with certainty the 
exact spot where Tarshish lay; but the particulars 
which Scripture supplies respecting it are too 
numerous and too definite to allow any doubt as 


to what was the character and condition of the 
place itself. Tarshish may be described, and, 
therefore, may be known, though we still remain 
in uncertainty on what point in the map the name 
should be inscribed. And while the exact lo¬ 
cality is of small concern, the important details 
which the Bible presents may, nevertheless, render 
us aid in attempting to determine where Tarshish 
lay. 

We will first give a summary of the notices which 
the Scriptures afford respecting Tarshish. In the 
great genealogical table (Gen. x. 4, 5) it is placed 
among the sons of Javan ; ‘ Elishah and Tarshish, 
Kittim and Dodanim. By these were the islands 
of the Gentiles divided.’ This refers the mind at 
once to the north-western parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. To a similar conclusion does other Scrip¬ 
tural language lead. In Ps. lxxii. 10 it is said, 

‘ The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents ;’ and in 2 Chron. ix. 21, we read, ‘The 
king’s (Solomon) ships went to Tarshish with the 
servants of Hiram ; every three years once came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks.’ Now Hiram’s 
city. Tyre, lay on the Mediterranean coast, and it 
is easy to see how Solomon’s vessels might be as¬ 
sociated with his in a voyage towards the west to 
fetch merchandise. In Is. lxvi. 19, we find Tar¬ 
shish mentioned in a way which confirms this view : 

‘ And I will set a sign among them, and I will send 
those that escape of them unto the nations (or 
Gentiles); to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that draw 
the bow, to Tubal and Javan, to the isles afar off.’ 
These passages make it clear that Tarshish lay at a 
distance from Judaea, and that that distance was in 
a north-westerly direction; and the mention of 
such names as Lud, Javan, and the isles, carries 
the mind to the extreme north-west, and suggests 
Spain as the place for Tarshish. But Tarshish 
must have been on the sea-coast, for it was famous 
for its ships. ‘The ships of Tarshish’ were cele¬ 
brated under that designation, which may have 
been used in that wide sense in which we speak of 
an East Indiaman, reference being made rather to 
the place whither the vessel traded, than to that 
where it was built; or the phrase may have come 
to denote a particular kind of vessel— i.e. trading or 
merchant ships, from the celebrity of Tarshish as a 
commercial port (1 Kings x. 22 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; Is. 
ii. 16 ; xxiii. 1-14 ; lx. 9 ; Ezek. xxvii. 25). Some 
six times do we meet with the phrase, ships or navy 
of Tarshish ; which of itself shows how noted a 
seaport we have under consideration, if it does not 
prove also that in process of time the terms had 
come to describe vessels according to their occu¬ 
pation rather than their country, as we say ‘a 
slaver,’ denoting a ship engaged in the slave-trade 
(comp. Horat. ‘ stevis Liburnis,’ Carm. i. 27 ; 
‘ Bithyna carina,’ i. 35 ; ‘ trabe Cypria,’ i. 1). In 
Ezek. xxvii. 12-25, the place is described by its 
pursuits and its merchandise :—‘ Tarshish (here 
again in connection with a western country, Javan, 
ver. 13) was thy (Tyre) ?nercha?it, in all riches ; 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy 
fairs. The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in 
thy market, and thou wast replenished and made 
very glorious in the midst of the seas.’ The last 
words are admirably descriptive of the south¬ 
western coast of Spain. How could a Ilebrew 
poet better describe the locality where the songs of 
the sailors of Tarshish made the name of Tyre 
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glorious? Let the reader turn to the map, and 
cast his eye on the embouchure of the Guadal¬ 
quivir, and say if this spot is not pre-eminently, 
when viewed from Palestine, ‘ in the midst of the 
seas.’ There is a propriety too in the words found 
in Ps. xlviii. 7 (comp. Ezek. xxviii. 26), ‘Thou 
breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind,’ 
if we suppose merchant vessels working eastwardly 
up the Mediterranean towards Tyre, encountering 
an east or rather north-east gale, which is a very 
violent and destructive wind to this day. Jeremiah 
(x. 9) tells us that ‘silver spread into plates’ was 
brought from Tarshish; and from the connection 
the silver appears to have been elaborately wrought; 
whence we infer that at one period there was in 
Tarshish the never-failing connection found be¬ 
tween commerce, wealth, and art. An important 
testimony occurs in Ezek. xxxviii. 13 : ‘ Sheba and 
Dedan, and the merchants of Tarshish, with all 
the young lions thereof, shall say unto thee, Art 
thou come to take a spoil ? to carry away silver 
and gold ? to take away cattle and goods, to take 
a great spoil ?’ whence it is clear that Tarshish was 
an opulent place, abounding in cattle and goods, 
in silver and gold. We are not sure that the 
words, ‘ the young lions thereof,’ are intended to be 
taken literally,. They may refer to the lion-hearted 
chiefs of the nation ; but if they are understood as 
implying that lions were literally found in Tarshish, 
they only concur with other parts of Scripture in 
showing that the name is to be taken in a wide 
acceptation, as denoting, besides modern An¬ 
dalusia, those parts of Africa which lay near and 
opposite to Spain. Nor is it impossible that a part 
of the trade of Tarshish lay in these and in other ani¬ 
mals ; for we certainly know that Solomon’s ships 
brought that prince apes and peacocks : the lions 
may have been caught in Africa, and conveyed in 
ships of Tarshish to Tyre. Sheba and Dedan, how¬ 
ever, are mentioned here in connection with Tar¬ 
shish, and they were certainly eastern countries, lying 
probably on the western side of the Persian Gulf in 
Arabia. But the object of the writer may have 
been to mention the countries placed at the ex¬ 
tremities of the then known world—Tarshish on 
the west, Sheba and Dedan on the east. In Is. 
xxiii. I-14, we read, as a part of the burden of 
Tyre, that the ships of Tarshish are called on to 
howl at her destruction, because Tyre afforded 
them no longer a commercial port and a haven ; 
words which entirely agree with the hypothesis 
which makes Tarshish a city on the sea-bord of 
Spain, trading up the Mediterranean to Tyre. 
Nor are the words found in the 6th verse discord¬ 
ant : ‘ Pass ye over to Tarshish ; howl, ye inhabi¬ 
tants of the isles.’ Let us now turn to the book 
of Jonah (i. 1-3; iv. 2). The prophet was com¬ 
manded to go and prophesy against Nineveh on 
the Tigris. For this he should, on quitting Jeru¬ 
salem, have gone in an easterly direction ; but he 
shunned the duty and fled. Of course he naturally 
fled in a direction the opposite of that in which the 
avoided object lay : he proceeded, in fact, to Tar¬ 
shish. Tarshish then must have been to the west, 
and not to the east, of Jerusalem. In order to 
reach Tarshish he went to Joppa, and took ship 
for the place of his destination, thus still keeping 
in a westerly course, and showing that Tarshish lay 
to the west. In Tarshish, indeed, placed in the 
extreme north-west, he might well expect to be 
distant enough from Nineveh. It is also worthy of 


notice that, when he arrived at Joppa on the coast 
of Palestine, ‘ he found a ship going to Tarshish 
which fact we can well understand if Tarshish lay 
to the west, but by no means if it lay on the Red 
Sea. 

Thus far all the passages cited agree, with more 
or less of evidence, in fixing Tarshish somewhere 
in or near Spain. But in 2 Chron. xx. 36 it is 
recorded that Jehoshaphat king of Judah joined 
himself with Ahaziah king of Israel, ‘ to make 
ships to go to Tarshish, and they made the ships 
in Ezion-geber,’ that is, on the Elanitic gulf on the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea. If then these vessels, 
built at Ezion-geber, were to go to Tarshish, that 
place must lie on the eastern side of Palestine 
instead of the western ; for we cannot suppose they 
circumnavigated Africa ; not because such a voyage 
was impossible, but because it was long and tedious, 
and not likely to be taken when a nearer and safer 
way to Tarshish lay from the ports of the Pales¬ 
tinian coast. But in the parallel passage, found in 
I Kings xxii. 48, these vessels are described as 
‘ ships of Tarshish’ (merchant vessels), which were 
intended to go to Ophir , not to Tarshish. This 
removes the difficulty at once, for Ophir was in 
the east, and accounts for the fact that the fleet 
was built on the Red Sea, since it was an east¬ 
ern not a western voyage which was intended. 
The reference appears to be to the same eastern 
trade of which mention is made in 1 Kings x. 22, 
where we find Pliram and Solomon importing from 
the East in ships of Tarshish, or merchantmen, 
gold and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks. We 
have not space to enter into the critical questions 
which this contrariety between the books of Kings 
and Chronicles suggests for consideration ; but we 
may remark that in a case in which a diversity 
appears in the statements of these two authorities, 
no competently-informed theologian could hesitate 
to give the preference to the former.. 

It appears then clear from this minute review of 
the Scriptural accounts and allusions, that Tarshish 
was an old, celebrated, opulent, cultivated, com¬ 
mercial city, which carried on trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and with the seaports of Syria, especially 
Tyre and Joppa, and that it most probably lay on 
the extreme west of that sea. Was there then in 
ancient times any city in these parts which corre¬ 
sponded with these clearly ascertained facts ? 1 here 
was. Such was Tartessus in Spain, said to have 
been a Phoenician colony (Arrian, Alex . iii. 86), a 
fact which of itself would account for its intimate 
connection with Palestine and the Biblical narra¬ 
tives. As to the exact spot where Tartessis (so 
written originally) lay, authorities are not agreed, 
as the city had ceased to exist when geography 
began to receive attention ; but it was not far from 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and near the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, consequently at no great distance 
from the famous Granada of later days. The 
reader, however, must enlarge his notion beyond 
that of a mere city, which, how great soever, would 
scarcely correspond with the ideas of magnitude, 
affluence, and power that the Scriptures suggest. 
The name, which is of Phoenician origin, seems to 
denote the district of south-western Spain, com¬ 
prising the several colonies which Tyre planted in 
that country, and so being equivalent to what we 
might designate Phoenician Spain. .We are not 
however convinced that the opposite coast of 
Africa was not included, so that the word would 
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denote to an inhabitant of Palestine the extreme 
western parts of the world. We seem, however, 
authorised by considerations, besides those which 
have been already elicited, in identifying the Pie- 
brew Tarshish with the Spanish Tartessus, what¬ 
ever may have been the extent of the neighbouring 
country over which the latter held dominion, or 
possessed immediate influence. Among these con¬ 
siderations we mention—1st, That the two names 
are similar, if they are not the same; the Greek 
Ta/)r770-0-6s, with the Aramaic pronunciation, would 
be Bhmn, a f act which would of itself seem to 
settle the question, in the absence of conflicting 
evidence and claims; 2d, Spain was one of the 
chief seats of Phoenician colonisation ; and if we 
unite therewith the north-west of Africa, we shall 
have some idea of the greatness of the power of 
Tyre in these parts, for Tyre is reported to have 
founded not fewer than three hundred cities on the 
western coast of Africa, and two hundred in south¬ 
western Spain (Strabo, ii. 82). Here, then, was 
found the chief object of the Phoenician sea trade. 
These countries were to Tyre what Peru was to 
Spain. Confining our remarks to Spain, we learn 
from Heeren that the Phoenician colonies on the 
European side of the sea were situated in the south 
of the present Andalusia. Here, with other im¬ 
portant places, lay Tartessus, a name which is 
borne by a river, an island, a town, and a region. 
Heeren distinctly says that to Orientalists the word 
indicated the farthest west generally, comprising, 
of course, many places. In the commercial geo¬ 
graphy of the Phoenicians, he adds, the word 
obviously meant the entire of their colonial de¬ 
pendencies in southern Spain. In the same general 
way we use the term West Indies ; and thus arose 
the river, the town, the district of Tartessus, since 
the country included them all (Heeren, Ideen, ii. 
44, seq.) 3d, It does much to confirm our view 
that all the articles reported in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel to have been brought from Tarshish, might 
have come from south-western Spain. Here there 
were mines of gold and silver, and Tartessus is 
expressly named as affording the latter mineral 
(Strabo, iii. p. 147 ; Diod. Sic. v. 35). Tin was 
brought by the Phoenicians from Britain into Spain, 
and thence carried to the Oriental markets. Ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (v. 38) tin was pro¬ 
cured in Spain also, as well as lead, according to 
Pliny {Hist. Nat. iii. 4). Pliny’s words are forcible : 

‘ Nearly all Spain abounds in the metals—lead, 
iron, copper, silver, gold.’ 

The view which has been taken in these obser¬ 
vations was suggested to our mind by Winer’s 
excellent article on the subject [Real-worterb. ii. 
700), and on his authority some of our statements 
rest; but we should not do justice to it did we not 
add, that though suggested by Winer, it is the 
unprejudiced result of our own investigation of the 
several Scriptural passages which bear on the sub¬ 
ject. We add one or two corroborations. Heeren 
( Ideeti , ii. 64) translates Ezek. xxvii. 25, 4 The 
ships of Tarshish,’ etc., by ‘Spanish ships were 
the chief object of thy merchandise ; thou (Tyre) 
wast a full city, and wast honoured on the seas.’ 
The Phoenicians were as eager in their quest of 
gold and gold countries as were the alchemists and 
the Europeans of the 16th century. The lust for 
gold urged them over the deserts of Arabia, and 
the cliffs of the Red Sea, as far as Yemen and 
Ethiopia; and the same passion carried them 


westwardly to the coasts of Spain and the Pillars 
of Hercules. 4 Spain,’ says Heeren, 4 was once 
the richest land in the world for silver; gold was 
found there in great abundance, and the baser 
metals as well. The silver mountains were in those 
parts which the Phoenicians comprised under the 
general name of Tartessus or Tarshish. The im¬ 
measurable affluence of precious metals which on 
their first arrival they found here, so astounded 
them, and the sight thereof so wrought on the 
imagination of the people, that fact called fable to 
its aid, and the story gained currency that the first 
Phoenician colonists not only filled their ships with 
gold, but made thereof their various implements, 
anchors not excepted.’—J. R. B. 

TARSHISH, a precious stone, so called as 
brought from Tarshish, as Ophir is also put for 
the gold brought from thence (Exod. xxviii. 20; 
xxxix. 13 ; Ezek. i. 16 ; x. 9 ; xxviii. 13 ; Cant, 
v. 14; Dan. x. 6). The Septuagint, followed by 
Josephus, makes it the ‘chrysolite’— i.e. the topaz 
of the modems, which is still found in Spain : so 
Braun, De Vestitu Sacerd. ii. 17. Others suppose 
it to be ‘ amber j’ but this does not agree with the 
passages in Exodus, which make the Tarshish to 
have been one of the engraved stones of the high- 
priest’s breast-plate. The word is translated ( beryl ' 
in the A. V.—J. K. 

TARSHISH, the name of—(1.) One of the sons 
of Jediael (1 Chron. vii. 10); (2.) A Persian 
prince (Esther L 14). As a Persian name the word 
stands in relation with Teresh (Esther ii. 21 ; vi. 2), 
and with Tirshatha; all probably from the root 

torsh , severe (Gesen. Thes.) 

TARSUS (Ta pobs), a celebrated city, the me¬ 
tropolis of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, on the banks of 
the river Cydnus, which flowed through it, and 
divided it into two parts. Hence it is sometimes 
by Greek writers called T apaoL in the plural, per¬ 
haps not without some reference to a fancied re¬ 
semblance in the form of the two divisions of the 
city to the wings of a bird. Tarsus was a distin¬ 
guished seat of Greek philosophy and literature, 
and from the number of its schools and learned 
men was ranked by the side of Athens and Alex¬ 
andria (Strabo, xiv. pp. 673, 674). Augustus 
made Tarsus free (Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 7). This 
seems to have implied the privilege of being 
governed by its own laws and magistrates, with 
freedom from tribute ; but did not confer the jus 
colonial um, nor the jus civitatis: and it was not 
therefore, as usually supposed, on this account 
that Paul enjoyed the privilege of Roman citizen¬ 
ship. [Paul.] Tarsus, indeed, eventually did be¬ 
come a Roman colony, which gave to the inhabi¬ 
tants this privilege ; but this was not till long after 
the time of Paul (Deyling, Observat. Sacr. iii. 391, 
seq. ; comp. Citizenship ; Colony). We thus 
find that the Roman tribune at Jerusalem ordered 
Paul to be scourged, though he knew that he was 
a native of Tarsus, but desisted on learning that 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts ix. 11 ; xxi. 39 ; 
xxii. 24, 27). In the time of Abulfeda, that is 
towards the end of the 13th and beginning of the 
14th century, Tarsus was still large, and surrounded 
by a double wall, and in the occupation of Ar¬ 
menian Christians {Tab. Syria , p. 133). It is now 
a poor and decayed town, inhabited by Turks; but 
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it is not so much fallen as many other anciently 
great towns of the same quarter, the population 
being estimated at 30,000. There are some con¬ 
siderable remains of the ancient city (Heumann, 
De Claris Tarsensib ., Gott. 1748 ; Altmann, 


Exerc. de Tar so, Bern. 1731 ; Mannert, ii. 97, seq ; 
Rosenmiiller, Bib. Geog. iii. 38 ; Beaufort, Kara - 
mania ; Irby and Mangles, Travels , pp. 502-506 ; 
see also the articles Citizenship and Colony.— 
J. K. 



TARTAR (pmn; Sept, 0 ap 0 ck), an idol of 

the Avites, introduced by them into Samaria (2 
Rings xvii. 31). In Pehlevi Tar-thakh might 
mean ‘deep darkness’ or ‘hero of darkness.’ Ge- 
senius thinks that under this name some malign 
planet (Saturn or Mars) was worshipped (Com¬ 
ment in Jes. ii. 348) ; but we are too little ac¬ 
quainted with the Assyrian superstitions to be able 
to identify this idol with certainty.—J. R. 

TARTAN (}mn ; Sept. 0 apddu and Tavdffav), 

an Assyrian general whom Sennacherib sent, ac¬ 
companied by Rabsaris and Rabshakeh, to Jeru¬ 
salem (2 Rings xviii. 17). It is not known whether 
this is the same officer who in a preceding reign 
besieged and took Ashdod for his master (Is. xx. 
1). [Rawlinson thinks Tartan not a proper name, 
but a title of office = general (Smith, Bible Diet. 
s. v.)] 

T’ASHSHUR occurs in two places in 

Scripture, but great uncertainty has always existed 
respecting its true meaning (Cels. HieroboU ii. 153) ; 
though it is now generally acknowledged to denote 
the box-tree. There is no philological proof of 
this conclusion, but yet there is nothing in the tree 
indicated unsuitable to the several contexts (Is. lx. 
13 ; xli. 19). Further, in Ezek. xxvii. 6, in the 
account of the arts and commerce of Tyre, we read : 
‘ Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thine oars, 
and the benches of the rowers are made of ashur- 
wood, inlaid with ivory,’ as it is now usually inter¬ 
preted. The ashur-wood, moreover, is said to 


have been brought from the isles of Chittim, that 
is, of Greece. 



4q8. Buxus sempervirens. 

The box (buxus sempervirens) is a native of most 
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parts of Europe, and is widely diffused over Asia. 
Being a native of mountainous regions, it was 
peculiarly adapted to the calcareous formations of 
Mount Lebanon, and therefore likely to be brought 
from thence with the coniferous woods for the 
building of the temple, and was as well suited as 
the fir and the pine trees for changing the face of 
the desert.—J. F. R. 

TATNAI COnn; Pers. perhaps gift; Sept. 

Qavdava t), a Persian governor who succeeded 
Rehum in the rule of Samaria, and probably of 
other provinces north of Judaea. He appears to 
have been a more just person, and more friendly 
to the Jews, than his predecessor. An adverse 
report of their proceedings at Jerusalem reached 
him ; but he resolved to suspend his judgment till 
he had examined into the matter on the spot. He 
accordingly repaired thither, accompanied by an¬ 
other great officer, named Shethar-boznai, and 
their colleagues, and finding that the Jews alleged 
the authority of a royal decree for their proceed¬ 
ings, he sent to the supreme government a tem¬ 
perate and fair report, founded on the information 
he had obtained, suggesting that the statement 
made by the Jews as to the decree of Cyrus and 
other matters should be verified by reference to 
the archives at Babylon. Then, without one word 
to influence the decision or to prejudice the claim 
advanced, Tatnai concludes with intimating that 
he awaits the royal orders. This official letter of 
the Persian governor is quite a model of exactness, 
moderation, and truth, and gives a very favourable 
idea of the administrative part of the Persian go¬ 
vernment. This took place in the second year of 
Darius, B.C. 519. The rescript being favourable 
to the claim of the Jews, whose statement had 
been verified by the discovery of the original decree 
of Cyrus, Tatnai and his colleagues applied them¬ 
selves with vigour to the execution of the royal 
commands (Ezra v. and vi.)—J. K. 

TAVERNS, The Three (T peis Ta/3 epvcu; 
Vulg. Tres Tabentce). The name of a small place 
on the Appian Way, mentioned Acts xxviii. 15. 
The word rafilpva is plainly the Latin taberna in 
Greek letters, and denotes a house made with 
boards or planks, quasi irabena. Wooden houses, 
huts, etc., are called tabernse (Hor. Carm. i. 4, 
13). Hence the word also means shops, as distin¬ 
guished from dwelling-houses. Horace uses it for 
a bookseller’s shop (Sat. i. 4. 71), and for a wine 
shop (Ep. i. 14. 24). The shops at Pompeii are 
booths, connected in almost every case with dwell¬ 
ings behind, as they were in London three centuries 
ago. When eatables or drinkables were sold in a 
Roman shop, it was called taberna, tavern, victual¬ 
ling-house. The place or village called ‘Three 
Taverns’ probably therefore derived its name from 
three large inns, or eating-houses, for the refresh¬ 
ment of travellers passing to and from Rome. Zo- 
simus calls it rpia KaTnjXeia (ii. 10). Appii Forum 
appears to have been such another place. Horace 
mentions the latter in describing his journey from 
Rome to Brundusium, as ‘differtum nautis, cau- 
ponibus atque malignis’ (Sat. i. 5. 3). That the 
Three Taverns was nearer Rome than Appii Forum, 
appears from the conclusion of one of Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus (ii. 10), which, when he is travel¬ 
ling south-eastwards from Antium to his seat near 
Formiae, he dates ‘Ab Appii Foro, hora quarta’ 


—from Appii Forum, at the fourth hour; and 
adds, ‘Dederam aliam paulo ante, Tribus Tabernis’ 
—I wrote you another, a little while ago, from the 
Three Taverns. Grotius observes that there were 
many places in the Roman empire at this time 
which had the names of Forum and Tabernae, the 
former from having markets of all kinds of com¬ 
modities, the latter from furnishing wine and eat¬ 
ables. The Itinerary of Antoninus places Appii 
Forum at forty-three Roman miles from Rome, 
and the Three Taverns at thirty-three. The place 
still remains, and is called Tre Taverne. The 
Roman Christians went in token of respect to meet 
St. Paul at these places, having been probably ap¬ 
prised of his approach by letters or express from 
Puteoli (Acts xxviii. 13-15)—one party of them 
resting at the Three Taverns, and the other going 
on to Appii Forum. When the apostle saw this 
unequivocal token of respect and zeal, he took 
fresh courage. In the 4th century there was a 
bishop of Three Taverns, named Felix (Optatus, 
lib. i.)—J. F. D. 

TAWOS, Jacob. [Tusi.] 

TAXES of some kind must have been coeval 
with the origin of civilised society. The idea of the 
one is involved in that of the other ; since society, 
as every organisation, implies expense, which must 
be raised by the abstraction of property from the in¬ 
dividuals of which it consists, either by occasional or 
periodical, by self-imposed or compulsory, exactions. 

Accordingly we find a provision of income made 
at the very commencement of the Mosaic polity. 
Taxes, like all other things in that polity, had a 
religious origin and import. As a ransom for his 
soul unto the Lord, every Israelite was to pay half 
a shekel yearly, from twenty years old and up¬ 
ward, the rich not giving more, the poor not giving 
less, for the service of the tabernacle (Exod. xxx. 
12, seq. ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 6). From the latter pas¬ 
sage it appears that the law appointing this pay¬ 
ment was in force in the days of Joash (b.c. 878). 
This half-shekel was the tribute which our Lord 
was asked if he paid (Matt. xvii. 24). It is called 
in the Greek ra dldpaxjm , and was in value about 
fifteen pence. The way in which it is spoken of 
shows that it was an established and well-known 
payment—‘they that received the didrachm’—in 
rendering which by ‘tribute’ our translators have 
failed to give the force of the original (comp. Joseph. 
De Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 6). This offering was obli¬ 
gatory on Jews who lived in foreign countries no 
less than on those who lived at home, though fre¬ 
quently the native princes tried to divert the di¬ 
drachm from the temple treasury to their own, in 
which effort they were more than once arrested by 
the Romans (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 9. 1). From 
the Talmudical Tract Shekalim ( Mishna , ii. 4), 
the time of payment appears to have been between 
the 15th and the 25th of the month Adar, that is 
in March. After the destruction of the temple, 
this didrachm was ordered by Vespasian to be paid 
into the capitol, as, says Josephus, ‘they used to 
pay the same to the temple at Jerusalem’ (De Bell. 
Jud. vii. 6. 6). A special provision seems to have 
been made, under peculiar circumstances, of one- 
third of a shekel yearly, ‘for the service of the 
house of our God’ (Neh. x. 32). The Jews, at 
times, found the taxes they had to pay very op¬ 
pressive. The ten tribes complained that they 
had found David’s yoke heavy, and entreated Re- 
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hoboam that he would lighten it. And the stoning 
to death of Adoram, who ‘was over the tribute,’ 
shows to what an extent the question of taxes 
entered into the causes of the revolt of the ten 
tribes (i Kings xii. 4, 18). When the Romans 
became masters of Palestine, the unhappy Jews 
had a double yoke to bear; while it appears from 
Josephus that the yoke of the native princes was 
anything but light. The income of Herod the 
Great seems to have been about 1600 talents, 
which has been estimated at ^680,000 sterling 
(Joseph. Antiq. xvii. II. 4, note in Whiston’s 
Translation). Agrippa II. had revenues which 
amounted to twelve millions of drachmae, which 
may have equalled nearly half a million of oui 
money. Nor was the recently-removed house-tax 
an exclusive English imposition; for Herod Agrippa 
is recorded to have ‘released the Jews from the 
tax upon houses, every one of whom paid it before 
(Joseph. Antiq. xix. 6. 3 ; 8. 2). 

Besides the regular half-shekel, there was a con¬ 
siderable income derived to the temple from tithes, 
firstlings, etc. (2 Kings xii. 4). Considering the 
fertility of the land, we cannot account these re¬ 
religious imposts as heavy. If we. turn to the civil 
constitution, we find taxes first instituted at the 
time of the introduction of regal power, whose 
exactions are forcibly described by Samuel (1 Sam. 
viii. 10, seq.) They consisted partly in personal 
service, partly in tithe in kind. Occasionally a 
heavy poll-tax was imposed—‘of all the mighty 
men of wealth, of each man fifty shekels of silver 
(2 Kings xv. 20). On other occasions an assess¬ 
ment was made, and a tax raised from the people 
of the land generally (2 Kings xxiii. 35). Both 
these last cases, however, were provisions for a 
special need. Presents constituted a souice of 
abundant income, and can hardly be regarded in 
any other light than as a sort of self-imposed tax 
(1'Sam. x. 27 ; xvi. 20; I Kings x. 25 ; 2 Cliron. 
xvii. 5). Royal demesnes supplied resources (1 
Kings iv. 22, seq.) There was also a transit-tax 
* of the merchantmen, and of the traffic of the 
spice-merchants, and of all the kings of Arabia, 
and of the governors of the country’ (I Kings 
x. 15). Ships and other public property belonged 
to the king (1 Kings x. 28; ix. 26; xxii. 49) : the 
weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year 
(independently of several sources) was 666 talents 
(1 Kings x. 14).—J. R- B. 

TAXING, The. [Cyrenius ; Jesus Christ.] 

TAYISH (fc^fi), the he-goat (Gen. xxx. 35 ; 

xxxii. 14; 2 Chron. xvii. 11 ; Prov. xxx. 31); so 
called either from his butting (from W n, to butt ) or 
from his strength (from = KHS, to be strong); 
comp. Lat. Aries = the excellent or strong one 
(Pott, Etymol. Forsc/i. i. 223).—W. L. A. 

TAYLOR, John, D.D., was a native of Lanca¬ 
shire, where he was born in 1694. Pie was edu¬ 
cated at Whitehaven ; and became pastor, first of 
a congregation at Kirkstead in Lincolnshiie, and 
then of one at Norwich. He subsequently became 
tutor of the Dissenting Academy at Warrington. 
Pie was a man of considerable learning and acute¬ 
ness, but wanted the power and grasp of mind ade¬ 
quate to some of the works in which he embarked. 
His most valuable work is his Hebrew Concordance 
adapted to the English Bible, disposed after the man¬ 
ner of Buxtorf 2 vols. fol., London 1754* B*- e 


wrote also a Paraphrase with Notes on the Epistle • 
to the Romans, to which is prefixed a key to the 
Apostolic writings, etc., 4to, London 1745? I 747- 
This work made much noise at the time of its 
publication, chiefly on account of the adroitness 
with which its author makes the apostle speak ac¬ 
cording to the doctrines of the Arian and Arminian 
school. The author’s principles of interpretations, 
however, are wholly unsound, so that his exegesis 
rests upon a false basis, and leads only to erroneous 
results. Bishop Watson has given to the key a 
place among his Theological Tracts; but Dod¬ 
dridge, with a juster appreciation of its merits, said 
that Dr. Taylor had broken his key in trying to 
force the lock of St. Paul’s reasoning. Taylor 
wrote also a treatise on The Scripture Doctrine of 
Original Sin , which Jonathan Edwards criticised 
in his work on the same subject ; A Scheme of 
Scripture Divinity formed on the Plan of the Divine 
Dispensations; and many smaller tracts. He died 
in 1761.—W. L. A. 

TEBEN (pn, dxvpov ), translated straw , and 

once (Jer. xxiii. 28) chaff, in the A. V., the dried 
stalk of cereal grasses, derived by Gesenius from a 
supposed root pn, to divide, by Fiirst from the 

unused pn, allied T to ptf, to be dry or hard. The 

Hebrews used the straw of wheat and barley as 
provender for cattle and beasts of burden (Gen. 
xxiv. 25, 32 ; Judg. xix. 19 ; I Kings v. 8 ; Jer. 
xi. 7 ; lxv. 25) ; the straw was chopped small and 
mixed with barley. The Egyptians mixed straw 
chopped small with clay in the making of bricks ; 
the whole process is depicted on a tomb at 1 hebes 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, ii. 156), and specimens 
of brick so made still remain. When the task¬ 
masters withheld the supply of straw from the 
Israelites they could procure only the stubble left 
in the fields ; and as this was very short, for the 
Egyptians cut the straw close to the ground, their 
labour in order to furnish the full tale of bricks was 
immensely increased thereby (Wilkinson, ii. 49)* 

—W. L. A. 

TEBETH 0"DD), the tenth month (Esth. ii. 16) 

of the sacred year of the Hebrews, commenced 
with the new moon in December, and terminated 
at the new moon in January. The Egyptians 
called it Tu/3 L or T«j 31 , and it was their fifth month. 
Hieronymus has the following comment upon Ezek. 
xxix. 1 : ‘ Decimus mensis, qui Hebrseis appellatur 
Tebeth, et apud Aegyptios Tu/3 L, apud Romanos 
Januarius.’ In Arabic it is called miD, in Greek 
Tuj3 L or Tij/3, and in Sanscrit tapas. —C. H. F. B. 

T’ENAI-I (iDSfi) is universally translated fig 

and. fig-tree in botli ancient and modern versions, 
and, no doubt, correctly so. It has from the 
earliest times been a highly-esteemed fruit m the 
East; and its present, as well as ancient Arabic 
name, is teen. The fig-tree, though now success¬ 
fully cultivated in a great part of Europe, even as 
far north as the southern parts of England, is yet 
a native of the East, and probably of the Persian 
region, where it is most extensively cultivated. 

The fig is first noticed in Gen. iii. 7, where 
Adam and Eve are described as sewing fig-leaves 
together, to make themselves aprons. The common 
fig-leaf is not so well suited, from its lobed nature, 
for this purpose; but the practice of sewing or 
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pinning leaves together is very common in the 
East even in the present day, and baskets, dishes, 
and umbrellas are made of leaves so pinned or 
sewn together. The fig-tree is enumerated (Deut. 
viii. 8) as one of the valuable products of Palestine. 
The spies, who were sent from the wilderness of 
Paran, brought back from the brook of Eshcol 
clusters of grapes, pomegranates, and figs. The 
fig-tree is referred to as one of the signs of pros¬ 
perity (i Kings iv. 25), and its failure is noted as 
a sign of affliction (Ps. cv. 33). The very frequent 
references which are made in the O. T. to the fig 



499. Ficus carica. 

and other fruit trees, are in consequence of fruits 
forming a much more important article of diet in 
the warm and dry countries of the East than they 
can ever do in the cold and moist regions of the 
North. Figs are also used medicinally ; and we 
have a notice in 2 Kings xx. 7 of their employment 
as a poultice. The fig-tree is, moreover, men¬ 
tioned in the N. T. by its Greek name <7 vkt} by all 
the Evangelists. The passages have been fully 
illustrated by the several commentators.—J. F. R. 

TEIL TREE is the linden tree, or Tilia Euro¬ 
pe of botanists. It is mentioned in the A. V., 
in Is. vi. 13, ‘as a teil tree, and as an oak;’ but 
as in the Hebrew the word alah , or turpentine 
tree, is used, there is no reason for giving it a dif¬ 
ferent signification in this from what it has in other 
passages [Alah].— J. F. R. 

TEKEL. [Mene, etc.] 

TEKOA (Jflpl-l; Sept. Gexw^), a city south of 

Bethlehem, on the borders of the desert to which 
it gave name, and noted as the residence of ‘ the 
wise woman’ who interceded for Absalom ; as one 
of the towns fortified by Rehoboam; and as the 
birthplace of the prophet Amos (2 Sam. xiv. 2; 

I Chron. ii. 24; 2 Chron. xx. 20; Jer. vi. I; 
Amos i. 1). The site has long been known; it 
still bears the name of Teku'a, and lies six miles 
south of Bethlehem, on an elevated hill, not steep, 
but broad at the top, and covered with ruins to the 
extent of four or five acres. These consist chiefly 


of the foundations of houses built of squared stones, 
some of which are bevelled. The middle of the 
space is occupied by the ruins of a Greek church. 
The site commands extensive prospects, and to¬ 
wards the east is bounded only by the level moun¬ 
tains of Moab. Before and during the Crusades 
Tekoa was well inhabited by Christians; but in 
A.D. 1138 it was sacked by a party of Turks from 
beyond the Jordan, and nothing further is known 
of it till the 17th century, when it lay desolate, as 
it has ever since done (Robinson, Bib. Researches , 
ii. 182-184; Raumer, Paldstina , p. 219; Turner, 
Tour, ii. 240; Irby and Mangles, p. 344). 

TEL ABIB ( 3 'ri^ri), the residence of Ezekiel 
in Chaldaea (Ezek. iii. 15). [Chebar.] 

TELAIM (D^LD, young lambs , from ; ev 

Ta\ya\ots ; quasi agnos). Saul when proceeding 
on his expedition against Amalek ‘ gathered the 
people together, and numbered them in Telaim’ 
(1 Sam. xv. 4). The name occurs nowhere else. 
And there is no clue to its site farther than the fact 
that Saul was going southwards, and it may be in¬ 
ferred that the gathering-place was toward the 
southern border of Judah. It is strange that both 
the Septuagint version and Josephus read Gilgal 
(Antiq. vi. 7. 2), which was in the valley of the Jor¬ 
dan near Jericho, and certainly not a fitting place 
to marshal an army to war with the Amalekites, 
seeing it would have to march through the wild 
passes of the wilderness of Judah (cf. Ewald, 
Geschichte , iii. 50). A more probable theory is 
that it is identical with Telem [Telem].— J. L. P. 

TELASSAR (Yb6r QaeaBiv, Qee/idO), or 
Thelasar (-IEwW e'caaOh ; Alex. QaXdwap), 

a city inhabited by ‘ the children of Eden,’ and 
conquered by the Assyrians (2 Kings xix. 12 ; Is. 
xxxvii. 12). As it is enumerated with Gozan 
(Gauzamtis ), Haran (K afipcu, now Iiarran ), and 
Rezeph (the Resapka of Ptolemy, west of the Eu¬ 
phrates), it lay doubtless in northern Mesopotamia. 
Ewald ( Gesc/i . iii. 301, note 3) identifies it with a 
heap of ruins called Telcda , south-west from Racca. 
It is in favour of this that in that case the places 
mentioned along with it in the passages cited stand 
in the order in which they would naturally be 
attacked by a force invading the territory from the 
east, as would the Assyrians (Thenius, Exeget. Hdb. 
in loc.)—W. L. A. 

TELEM (D^LD ; TlXefi ; Telem), one of the cities 

which are described as ‘ the uttermost of the tribe 
of Judah toward the coast of Edom southward’ 
(Josh. xv. 24). It is not again mentioned except 
we regard it as identical with Telaim—a theory 
which seems highly probable (Reland, Pal. p. 
1029). Telem is mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome as a city of Judah, but they appear to have 
been ignorant of its site ( Onomast . s. v. Talem ); 
nor have the researches of recent travellers and 
geographers been successful in discovering it. The 
opinion of Mr. Wilton, that a trace of the ancient 



of Beersheba, is not altogether improbable, espe¬ 
cially as the Arabic and Hebrew words are cognate 
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(see The Negeb , p. 87; and cf. Robinson, B. R. 
ii. p. 102).—J. L. P. 

TEMA = the Arabic Uj 0 * ‘a desert;’ 

it is written NDD in Job vi. 19 ; 9 ai/xdv ; Thema, 

and in Is. Auster ), a name given to a son of Ish- 
mael (Gen. xxv. 15 ; 1 Chron. i. 30), to the tribe 
or nation which sprang from him (Job vi. 19), and 
to the country they inhabited (Is. xxi. 14). 

The Temanites were among the most influential 
of the tribes of Arabia. Job speaks of ‘ the troops 
of Tema’ and * the companies of Sheba,’ as well 
known in his remote age. When the prophet 
Isaiah recorded ‘ the burden upon Arabia,’ the 
* travelling companions of Dedanim, and the in¬ 
habitants of the land of Tema ’ were mentioned as 
representatives of the whole country (xxi. 14). 
Jeremiah also speaks of Tema as one of the noted 
principalities of Arabia (xxv. 23). 

The name and the tribe appear to have been 
known to classic writers. Ptolemy mentions the 
city of Themme {Qtm) among those of Arabia 
Deserta, and apparently in the centre of the country 
(1 Geogr. v. 19). Pliny states that ‘to the Na- 
batcei the ancients joined the ThimaneP {Hist. 
Nat. vi. 32). It may be questioned, however, 
whether he refers to the Biblical Teman or Tema. 

There can be little doubt that the Themme of 
Ptolemy is identical with the modern Teima, an 
Arab town of some five hundred inhabitants, situ¬ 
ated on the western border of the province of 
Nejd. Wallin, who visited it in 1848, thus de¬ 
scribes it :—‘ Teima stands on a mass of crystalline 
limestone, very slightly raised above the surround¬ 
ing level. Patches of sand, which have encroached 
upon the rock, are the only spots which can be 
cultivated. The inhabitants, however, have con¬ 
siderable date plantations, which yield a great va¬ 
riety of the fruit, of which one kind is esteemed 
the best flavoured in all Arabia. Grain is also 
cultivated, especially oats of a remarkably good 
quality, but the produce is never sufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants. The greater portion of 
the gardens are watered from a copious well in 
the middle of the village. The hydraulic con¬ 
trivance by which water is raised for distribution 
through channels among the plantations is the 
same as is used through Mesopotamia as well 
as in Nejd—viz. a bucket of camel-skin hung to 
the end of a long lever, moving upon an upright 
pole fixed in the ground’ ( Journal R. G. S. xx. 
p. 332). 

Arab writers state of Teima that ‘ it is a town in 
the Syrian desert, and that the castle of Ablak, the 
son of Adiya, stood here.’ Wallin says no re¬ 
mains of the castle now exist, nor does even the 
name ‘ live in the memory of the present inhabi¬ 
tants. A small ruined building, constructed of 
hewn stone, and half buried in sand and rubbish, 
appeared to me to be too inconsiderable to admit 
of its being identified with the celebrated old castle’ 
{lb. p. 333 )* 

It seems probable that the ancient Arab tribe 
of Beni Teim , of whom Abulfeda speaks {Hist. 
Anteislam. ed. Fleischer, p. 198), were connected 
with this place, and were the more recent repre¬ 
sentatives of the children of Tema. Forster would 
further identify the tribe of Tema with the Beni 
Temim , who had their chief stations on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf; but his proof does not seem 


satisfactory (see, however, Geogr. of Arabia, i. pp. 
289, seq.) 

It is interesting to find memorials of the nation 
founded by this son of Ishmael, not merely referred 
to by classic and Arab geographers, but existing to 
the present day, in the very region where we natur¬ 
ally look for them (see D’Anville, Geogr. An- 
cienne , ii. p. 250; Abulfeda, Descripi. Arab . pp. 
6, seq.) Like other Arab tribes the children of 
Tema had probably a nucleus at the town of 
Teima, while their pasture-grounds extended west¬ 
ward to the borders of Edom, and eastward to the 
Euphrates, just as those of the Beni Shummar do 
at the present time.—J. L. P. 

TEMAN ((DTl, on the right = p\ also the 

southern quarter; Qai/iav ; Theman ; Meridies; 
Auster; Gent, noun, ‘OD'fl ; QaifiavlTTjs; The - 

manites ), the name of a people and country taking 
their appellation from the oldest son of Eliphaz 
the son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11). It would appear 

that Teman was the first duke or prince (^K) of 

the Edomites (v. 15); and that, having founded a 
tribe, he gave his name to the region in which it 
settled (v. 34). The country of the Temanites 
formed in after ages the chief stronghold of Idumaean 
power; so that, when the Lord by the mouth of 
Ezekiel pronounced the doom of Edom, he said : 
‘I will make it desolate from Teman’ (xxv. 13). 
The Temanites were celebrated for their courage ; 
hence the force and point of Obadiah’s judgment : 
‘Thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be dismayed’ 
(ver. 9). They were also famous for wisdom; in 
allusion to which characteristic, and perhaps with 
special reference to Job’s friend Eliphaz the Te- 
manite, Jeremiah mournfully asks : ‘ Is wisdom no 
more in Teman? is counsel perished from the pru¬ 
dent ? is their wisdom vanished ?’ (Jer. xlix. 7 ; 
Job ii. ii; cf. Baruch iii. 22. See Pusey on 
Obadiah , 8). 

The geographical position of ‘ the land of Teman,’ 
or more literally, the * land of the Temanite,’ 
as it is called in Gen. xxxvi. 34 fOD'fln JHKD ; 

iK rijs 777s Qcuiu.avibv), is nowhere defined in Scrip¬ 
ture ; but there are several incidental notices which 
tend to fix it with considerable certainty. 1. It is 
intimately connected with Edom, and manifestly 
either formed a province of it, or lay upon its 
border (Jer. xlix. 7, 20). In one passage it is in¬ 
cluded in the same curse with Bozrah the capital 
of Edom : ‘ I will send a fire upon Teman, which 
shall devour the palaces of Bozrah’ (Amos i. 12). 

2. Habakkuk joins Teman in parallelism with 
Mount Paran (iii. 3); and this might probably 
indicate that the portion of Edom lying over against 
Kadesh, beside which rose Mount Paran, was 
called Teman [Paran, Mount]. Perhaps, as the 
northern section of Edom was called Gebal, the 
southern section may have got the name Teman. 

3. Ezekiel groups Teman in such away with Edom 
and Dedan as would lead to the conclusion that it 
lay between them, and therefore on the south and 
south-east of the former (Ezek. xxv. 13 ; Dedan). 
On the whole, it would appear that Teman was 
the name given by Esau’s distinguished grandson 
to his possessions in the southern part of the moun¬ 
tains of Edom. As the tribe increased in strength 
and wealth, they spread out over the region extend¬ 
ing southward along the shore of the Gulf of 
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Akabah, and eastward into Arabia. This view is 
confirmed by a passage in the book of Joshua, 
hitherto considered obscure and difficult, but which 
the advances recently made in Biblical geography 
tend to elucidate. The sacred writer commences 
his description of the territory of Judah in these 
words : ‘ This then was the lot of the children of 
Judah ; even to the border of Edom the wilderness 
of Zin southward was the uttermost part of the 
south coast’ (xv. i). Besides being unintelligible, 
this is not a literal translation of the Hebrew ; and 
the renderings of the Septuagint and Vulgate are 
still worse. The Hebrew may be translated as 

follows : 4 Upon (or along, the border of 

Edom, the wilderness of Zin to the Negeb ( 713 ) 13 ) 
from the extremity of Teman’ (|DTl HVpD). The 

writer is describing the south-eastern section of the 
territory. It extended along the border of Edom, 
including the wilderness of Zin from the extreme 
(north-western) corner of Teman to the Negeb. 
Teman is unquestionably a proper name, as is 
shown by the word HVpD being placed before it. 
So also is Negeb. The wilderness of Zin extended 
up as far as Kadesh, and a part of it was thus 
allotted to Judah. Teman included the mountains 
of Edom as far north as Mount Hor, opposite 
Kadesh; and thus the territory of Judah reached 
to its extreme north-western corner. The Negeb 
included the downs along the southern base of the 
Judaean hills, and lay between them and the wil¬ 
derness of Zin. The above translation is found in 
part in the Arabic version, and is adopted by 
Houbigant. 

The accounts given by Eusebius and Jerome of 
Teman are not consistent. They describe it as a 
region of the rulers of Edom in the land of Geba - 
litis; and they further state that there is a village 
of that name fifteen (Jerome has five) miles from 
Petra. But in another notice they appear to dis¬ 
tinguish this Teman from one in Arabia ( Onomast. 
s. v. ‘Theman’). On the map in Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, Theman is identified with the 
modern village of Maan , east of Petra; but for 
this there seems to be no authority (Winer, B. 
IV. s. v. 4 Theman ; ’ See Handbook for S. and 
R p. 58).-J. L. P. 

TEMANITE, one belonging to the tribe or 
country of Teman (Job ii. 11 ; xxi. 1). 

temple (b'nn, or ta-n’a, nin' mb b'n, 

T - - - .. T . ... T - 

mm JVa, Q’rox JV 3 ). The word b'n is a par¬ 
ticipial noun from the root bn, capere, excipere, 
and reminds us strongly of the Roman templum , 
from rlfievos, tIjulvo), locus liber at us et effatus . The 

Septuagint translation usually renders b\n by ol/cos 
or vabs, but in the Apocrypha and the N. T. it 
is generally called rb lepbv. Rabbinical appella¬ 
tions are KHpDH JT 3 , the house of sanctuary , JV2 

rrpran, the chosen house, D'Dityn D’O, the house I 
of ages, because the ark was not transferred from 
it, as it was from Gilgal after 24, from Shiloh 
after 369, from Nob after 13, and from Gibeon 
after 50 years. It is also called [tyD. After the 

Israelites had exchanged their nomadic life for a 
life in permanent habitations, it was becoming that 
they should exchange also their movable sanctuary 


or tabernacle for a temple. There elapsed, how¬ 
ever, after the conquest of Palestine, several cen¬ 
turies during which the sanctuary continued mov¬ 
able, although the nation became more and more 
stationary. It appears that the first who planned 
the erection of a stone-built sanctuary was David, 
who, when he was inhabiting his house of cedar, 
and God had given him rest from all his enemies, 
meditated the design of building a temple in which 
the ark of God might be placed, instead of being 
deposited ‘within curtains,’ or in a tent, as hitherto. 
This design was at first encouraged by the prophet 
Nathan ; but he was afterwards instructed to tell 
David that such a work was less appropriate for 
him, who had been a warrior from his youth, and 
had shed much blood, than for his son, who should 
enjoy in prosperity and peace the rewards of his 
father’s victories. Nevertheless, the design itself 
was highly approved as a token of proper feelings 
towards the Divine King (2 Sam. vii. 1-12; 1 
Chron. xvii. 1-14; xxviii.) We learn, moreover, 
from 1 Kings v. and 1 Chron. xxii. that David had 
collected materials which were afterwards employed 
in the erection of the temple, which was com¬ 
menced four years after his death, about B.C. 1012, 
in the second month, that is the month of Siv 
(comp. 1 Kings vi. 1 ; 2 Chron. iii. 2), 480 years 
after the Exodus from Egypt. We thus learn that 
the Israelitish sanctuary had remained movable 
more than four centuries subsequent to the con¬ 
quest of Caanan. 4 In the fourth year of Solomon’s 
reign was the foundation of the house of the Lord 
laid, in the month Siv : and in the eleventh year, 
in the month Bui, which is the eighth month, was 
the house finished throughout all the parts thereof, 
and according to all the fashion of it. So was he 
seven years in building it.’ 

The site of the temple is clearly stated in 2 
Chron. iii. 1 : 4 Then Solomon began to build the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah, 
where the Lord appeared unto David his father, 111 
the place that David had prepared in the threshing- 
floor of Oman (or Araunah) the Jebusite.’ In 
south-eastern countries the site of the threshing- 
floors is selected according to the same principles 
which might guide us in the selection of the site of 
windmills. We find them usually on the tops of 
hills, which are on all sides exposed to the winds, 
the current of which is required in order to separate 
the grain from the chaff. It seems that the summit 
of Moriah, although large enough for the agricul¬ 
tural purposes of Araunah, had no level sufficient 
for the plans of Solomon. According to Josephus 
(He Bell. Jud. v. 5), the foundations of the temple 
were laid on a steep eminence, the summit of 
which was at first insufficient for the temple and 
altar. As it was surrounded by precipices it be¬ 
came necessary to build up walls and buttresses in 
order to gain more ground by filling up the interval 
with earth. The hill was also fortified by a three¬ 
fold wall, the lowest tier of which was in some 
places more than 300 cubits high ; and the depth 
of the foundation was not visible, because it had 
been necessary in some parts to dig deep into the 
ground in order to obtain sufficient support. The 
dimensions of the stones of which the walls were 
composed were enormous; Josephus mentions a 
length of 40 cubits. It is, however, likely that 
some parts of the fortifications of Moriah were 
added at a later period. The characteristics of the 
site of the Solomonic temple have undergone so 
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many changes that it is at present scarcely possible 
to discern them. Niebuhr gave an accurate de¬ 
scription of what he found, illustrated by a map, 
in the Deutsches Museum, 1784, vol. i. p. 448, seq. ; 
ii. 137, seq.; and also in the third volume of his 
travels (comp, also Mishna, Middoth , ii. 4). 

The workmen and the materials employed in 
the erection of the temple were chiefly procured 
by Solomon from Pliram, king of Tyre, who was 
rewarded by a liberal importation of wheat. Jose¬ 
phus states that duplicates of the letters which 
passed between Solomon and king Pliram were 
still extant in his time, both at Jerusalem and 
among the Tyrian records. He informs us that 
the persons employed in collecting and arranging 
the materials for the temple were ordered to search 
out the largest stones for the foundation, and to 
prepare them for use on the mountains where they 
were procured, and then convey them to Jerusalem. 
In this part of the business Hiram’s men were 
ordered to assist. 

Josephus adds that the foundation was sunk to 
an astonishing depth, and composed of stones of 
singular magnitude, and very durable. Being 
closely mortised into the rock with great ingenuity, 
they formed a basis adequate to the support of the 
intended structure. Josephus gives to the temple 
the same length and breadth as are given in 1 
Kings, but mentions 60 cubits as the height. He 
says that the walls were composed entirely of white 
stone ; that the walls and ceilings were wainscotted 
with cedar, which was covered with the purest gold; 
that the stones were put together with such ingenuity 
that the smallest interstices were not perceptible, 
and that the timbers were joined with iron cramps. 

The temple itself and its utensils are described 
in 1 Kings vi. and vii. and 2 Chron. iii. and iv. 

Many attempts have been made to represent the 
architectural proportions of the temple. According 
to the account in 1 Kings it was 60 cubits long, 
20 wide, and 30 high. Josephus, however {Anhq. 
viii. 3. 2), says: ‘The temple was 60 cubits high 
and 60 cubits in length ; and the breadth was 20 
cubits; above this was another stage of equal 
dimensions, so that the height of the whole struc¬ 
ture was 120 cubits.’ It is difficult to reconcile 
this statement with that given in 1 Kings, unless 
we suppose that the words loos rols p^rpois, equal 
in measures , do not signify an equality in all dimen¬ 
sions, but only as much as equal in the number of 
cubits ; so that the porch formed a kind of steeple, 
which projected as much above the roof of the 
temple as the roof itself was elevated above its 
foundations. As the Chronicles agree with Jose¬ 
phus in asserting that the summit of the porch was 
120 cubits high, there remains still another ap¬ 
parent contradiction to be solved—viz. how Jose¬ 
phus could assert that the temple itself was 60 
cubits high, while we read in 1 Kings that its 
height was only 30 cubits. We suppose that in 
the book of Kings the internal elevation of the 
sanctuary is stated, and that Josephus describes its 
external elevation, which, including the basement 
and an upper storey (which may have existed, con¬ 
sisting of rooms for the accommodation of priests, 
containing also vestries and treasuries), might be 
double the internal height of the sanctuary. The 
internal dimensions of the ‘ holy,’ which was called 

in preference was 40 cubits long, 20 cubits 

wide, and 30 cubits high. The holy was separated 


from the ‘holy of holies’ (Tin) by a partition, a 

large opening in which was closed by a suspended 
curtain. The holy of holies was on the western 
extremity of the entire building, and its internal 
dimensions formed a cube of 20 cubits. [These 
measurements are exactly double those of the cor¬ 
responding places in the tabernacle, excepting the 
height of the sanctuary, which was three times that 
of the tabernacle—perhaps because the one had 
an elevated roof and the other was flat. This 
falls in with what is said in Wisd. ix. 8, that the 
temple of Solomon was ‘a resemblance (ntp,r)p.a, 
imitation) of the holy tabernacle.’] On the east¬ 
ern extremity of the building stood the porch, 

TTpovaos. At the entrance of this pronaos 

stood the two columns called Jachin and Boaz, 
which were 23 cubits high. 

The temple was also surrounded by three 

storeys of chambers, each of which storeys was five 
cubits high, so that there remained above ample 
space for introducing the windows, requisite more 
for ventilation than for the admission of light into 
the sanctuary. Now, the statement of Josephus, 
who says that each of these storeys of chambers 

(rni&V) was 20 cubits high, cannot be reconciled 

with" the Biblical statements, and may prove that 
he was no very close reader of his authorities. 
Perhaps he had a vague kind of information that 
the chambers reached half-way up the height of 
the building, and taking the maximum height of 
120 cubits instead of the internal height of the 
holy, he made each storey four times too high. 
The windows, which are mentioned in I Kings vi. 
4, consisted probably of lattice-work. 

The lowest storey of the chambers was five cubits, 
the middle six, and the third seven cubits wide. 
This difference of the width arose from the circum¬ 
stance that the external walls of the temple were so 
thick that they were made to recede one cubit after 
an elevation of five feet, so that the scarcement in 
the wall of the temple gave a firm support to the 
beams which supported the second storey, without 
being inserted into the wall of the sanctuary; which 
insertion was perhaps avoided not merely for archi¬ 
tectural reasons, but also because it appeared to be 
irreverent. The third storey was supported like¬ 
wise by a similar scarcement, which afforded a still 
wider space for the chamber of the third storey. 
These observations will render intelligible the. fol¬ 
lowing Biblical statements:—‘ And against the wall 
of the house he built storeys round about, both of 
the temple and of the oracle : and he made cham¬ 
bers round about: the nethermost storey was five 
cubits broad, and the middle was six cubits broad, 
and the third was seven cubits broad : for without 
in the wall of the house he made narrowed rests 
(JTlJTIJD, narrowings or rebatements) round about, 

so that the beams should not be fastened in the 
walls of the house. The house, when it was in 
building, was built of stone made ready before it 
was brought thither: so that there was neither 
hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was in building. The door of the 
middle storey was in the right side of the house : 
and they went up with winding stairs into the 
middle storey, and out of the middle into the third. 
So he built the house, and finished it; and covered 
the house with beams and boards of cedar. And 
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then he built chambers against all the house, five 
cubits high : and they rested on the house with 
timber of cedar’ (i Kings vi. 7). 

From this description it may be inferred that 
the entrance to these storeys was from without; but 
some architects have supposed that it was from 
within; which arrangement seems to be against 
the general aim of impressing the Israelitish wor¬ 
shippers with sacred awe by the seclusion of their 
sanctuary. 

In reference to the windows, it should be ob¬ 
served that they served chiefly for ventilation, 
since the light within the temple was obtained from 
the sacred candlesticks. It seems from the de¬ 
scriptions of the temple to be certain that the Tin, 
oracle , or holy of holies, was an adytum -without 
windows. To this fact Solomon seems to refer 
when he spake, ‘The Lord said that he would 
dwell in the thick darkness’ (1 Kings viii. 12). 

The Tin, oracle , had perhaps no other opening 
besides the entrance, which was, as we may infer 
from the prophetic visions of Ezekiel (which pro¬ 
bably correspond with the historic temple of Solo¬ 
mon) six cubits wide. 

From 1 Kings vii. 10 we learn that the private 
dwellings of Solomon were built of massive stone. 
We hence infer that the framework of the temple 
also consisted of the same material The temple 
was, however, wainscotted with cedar wood, which 
was covered with gold. The boards within the 
temple were ornamented by beautiful carvings re¬ 
presenting cherubim, palms, and flowers. The 
ceiling of the temple was supported by beams of 
cedar wood (comp. Eres ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvi. 
69). The wall which separated the holy from the 
holy of holies probably consisted not of stone, but 
of beams of cedar. It seems, further, that the par¬ 
titions partly consisted of an opus reticulatum; so 
that the incense could spread from the holy to the 
most holy. This we infer from 1 Kings vi. 21 : 

* So Solomon overlaid the house within with pure 
gold : and he made a partition by the chains of 
gold before the oracle; and he overlaid it with 
gold. 5 

The floor of the temple was throughout of cedar, 
but boarded over with planks of fir (1 Kings vi. 
15). The doors of the oracle were composed of 
olive-tree ; but the doors of the outer temple had 
posts of olive-tree and leaves of fir (1 Kings vi. 31, 
seq.) Both doors, as well that which led into the 
temple as that which led from the holy to the holy 
of holies, had folding leaves, which, however, seem 
to have been usually kept open, the aperture being 
closed by a suspended curtain—a contrivance still 
seen at the church-doors in Italy, where the church- 
doors usually stand open, but the doorways can be 
passed only by moving aside a heavy curtain. From 
2 Chron. iii. 5 it appears that the greater house 
was also ceiled with fir. It is stated in ver. 9, 

* that the weight of the nails employed in the tem¬ 
ple was fifty shekels of gold.’ And also that Solo¬ 
mon * overlaid the upper chambers with gold.’ 

The lintel and side posts of the oracle seem to 
have circumscribed a space which contained one- 
fifth of the whole area of the partition ; and the 
posts of the door of the temple one-fourth of the 
area of the wall in which they were placed. Thus 
we understand the passage I Kings vi. 31-35, 
which also states that the door was covered with 
carved work overlaid with gold. 

Within the holy of holies stood only the ark of I 


the covenant; but within the holy were ten golden 
candlesticks and the altar of incense (comp, the 
separate articles). 

The temple was surrounded by an inner court, 
which in Chronicles is called the Court of the 
Priests, and in Jeremiah the Upper Court. This 
again was surrounded by a wall consisting of cedar 
beams placed on a stone foundation (1 Kings vi. 
36) : ‘ And he built the inner court with three rows 
of hewed stone, and a row of cedar beams.’ This 
inclosure, according to Josephus (Antiq. viii. 3. 9), 
was three cubits high. Besides this inner court, 
there is mentioned a Great Court (2 Chron. iv. 
9) : * Furthermore he made the court of the priests, 
and the great court, and doors for the court, and 
overlaid the doors of them with brass.’ It seems 
that this was called the Outward Court (comp. 
Ezek. xiv. 17). This court was also more especi¬ 
ally called the court of the Lord’s house (Jer. xix. 
12 ; xxvi. 2). These courts were surrounded by 
spacious buildings, which, however, according to 
Josephus (He Bell. Jud. v. 5. 1), seem to have 
been partly added at a period later than that of 
Solomon. For instance (2 Kings xv. 35), Jotham 
is said to have built the higher gate of the house of 
the Lord. In Jer. xxvi. 10, and xxxvi. 10, there 
is mentioned a New gate (comp, also Ezek. xl. 
5-47 ; xlii. I-14). But this prophetic vision is not 
strictly historical, although it may serve to illustrate 
history (comp, also Joseph. Antiq. viii. 3. 9). The 
third entiy into the house of the Lord, mentioned 
in Jer. xxxviii. 14, does not seem to indicate that 
there- were three courts, but appears to mean that 
the entry into the outer court was called the first, 
that into the inner court the second, and the door 
of the sanctuary the third. It is likely that these 
courts were quadrilateral. In the divisions of 
Ezekiel they form a square of four hundred cubits. 
The inner court contained towards the east the 
altar of burnt-offering, the brazen sea, and ten 
brazen lavers ; and it seems that the sanctuary did 
not stand in the centre of the inner court, but more 
towards the west. From these descriptions we 
learn that the temple of Solomon was not distin¬ 
guished by magnitude, but by good architectural 
proportions, beauty of workmanship, and costliness 
of materials. Many of our churches have an ex¬ 
ternal form not unlike that of the temple of Solo¬ 
mon. In fact, this temple seems to have been 
the pattern of our church buildings, to which the 
chief addition has been the Gothic arch. Among 
others, the Roman Catholic church at Dresden is 
supposed to bear much resemblance to the temple 
of Solomon. 

It is remarkable that after the temple was finished 
it was not consecrated by the high-priest, but by 
a layman, by the king in person, by means of ex¬ 
tempore prayers and sacrifices. The temple re¬ 
mained the centre of public worship for all the 
Israelites only till the death of Solomon, after 
which ten tribes forsook this sanctuaiy. But even 
in the kingdom of Judah it was from time to time 
desecrated by altars erected to idols. For instance, 

4 Manasseh built altars for all the host of heaven in 
the two courts of the house of the Lord. And he 
caused his son to pass through the fire, and observed 
times, and used enchantments, and dealt with fami¬ 
liar spirits and wizards : he wrought much wicked¬ 
ness in the sight of the Lord to provoke him to 
anger. And he set a graven image of the grove 
that he had made in the house,’ etc. Thus we find 
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also that king Josiah commanded Hilkiah the high- 
priest, and the priests of the second order, to re¬ 
move the idols of Baal and Asherah from the house 
of the Lord (2 Kings xxiii. 4, 13) : ‘ And the altars 
that were on the top of the upper chamber of 
Ahaz, which the kings of Judah had made, and the 
altars which Manasseh had made in the two courts 
of the house of the Lord, did the king beat down 
and brake them down from thence, and cast the 
dust of them into the brook Kidron. ’ In fact, we 
are informed that in spite of the better means of 
public devotion which the sanctuary undoubtedly 
afforded, the national morals declined so much that 
the chosen nation became worse than tliQ idolaters 
whom the Lord destroyed before the children of 
Israel (2 Kings xxi. 9)—a clear proof that the pos¬ 
session of external means is not a guarantee for 
their right use. It appears also that, during the 
times when it was fashionable at court to worship 
Baal, the temple stood desolate, and that its repairs 
were neglected (see 2 Kings xii. 6, 7). We further 
learn that the cost of the repairs was defrayed 
chiefly by voluntary contribution, by offerings, 
and by redemption money (2 Kings xii. 4, 5). The 
original cost of the temple seems to have been de¬ 
frayed by royal bounty, and in great measure by 
treasures collected by David for that purpose. 

There was a treasury in the temple, in which 
much precious metal was collected for the mainten¬ 
ance of public worship. The gold and silver of 
the temple was, however, frequently applied to 
political purposes (1 Kings xv. 18, seq.; 2 Kings 
xii. 18 ; xvi. 8 ; xviii. 15). The treasury of the 
temple was repeatedly plundered by foreign in¬ 
vaders. For instance, by Shishak (1 Kings xiv. 
26) ; by Jehoash, king of Israel (2 Kings xiv. 14); 
by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 13) ; and lastly, 
again by Nebuchadnezzar, who, having removed 
the valuable contents, caused the temple to be 
burned down (2 Kings xxv. 9, seq.), B.c. 588. 
The building had stood since its completion 417 or 
418 years (Josephus has 470, and Ruffinus 370 
years). Thus terminated what the later Jews called 
rva, the first house. 

In many writers on the temple the Biblical state¬ 
ments concerning the first, or Solomon’s temple, 
are confounded not merely with the temple in the 
prophetic visions of Ezekiel, but also with descrip¬ 
tions of the temple erected by Zerubbabel, and 
even with the later structures of Herod. This con¬ 
fusion we have endeavoured to avoid in the fore¬ 
going statements. 

II. The Second Temple.— In the year b.c. 
536 the Jews obtained permission from Cyrus to 
colonise their native land. Cyrus commanded also 
that the sacred utensils which had been pillaged 
from the first temple should be restored, and that 
for the restoration of the temple assistance should 
be granted (Ezra i. and vi. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 
seq .) The first colony which returned under Zerub¬ 
babel and Joshua having collected the necessary 
means, and having also obtained the assistance of 
Phoenician workmen, commenced, in the second 
year after their return, B. c. 534, the rebuilding of 
the temple. The Sidonians brought rafts of cedar 
trees from Lebanon to Joppa. The Jews refused 
the co-operation of the Samaritans, who being 
thereby offended, induced the king Artasashta 
(probably Smerdis) to prohibit the building. And 
it was only in the second year of Darius Hystaspis, 
B.c. 520, that the building was resumed. It was 
VOL. III. + 


completed in the sixth year of this king, B.c. 516, 
(comp. Ezra v. and vi. ; and Haggai i. 15). Ac¬ 
cording to Josephus {Antiq. xi. 4. 7) the temple 
was completed in the ninth year of the reign of 
Darius. 

This second temple was erected on the site of 
the former, and probably after the same plan. 
According to the plan of Cyrus the new temple 
was sixty cubits high and sixty cubits wide. It 
appears from Josephus, that the height is to be 
understood of the porch, for we learn from the 
speech of Herod which he records, that the second 
temple was sixty cubits lower than the first, whose 
porch was 120 cubits high (comp. Joseph. Aiitiq. 
xv. 11. 1). The old men who had seen the first 
temple were moved to tears on beholding the 
second, which appeared like nothing in comparison 
with the first (Ezra iii. 12; Haggai ii. 3, seq.) It 
seems, therefore, that it was not so much in dimen¬ 
sions that the second temple was inferior to the 
first, as in splendour, and in being deprived of the 
ark of the covenant, which had been burned with 
the temple of Solomon. The temple of Zerub¬ 
babel had several courts ( av\aL ) and cloisters or 
cells {irpddvpa). Josephus distinguishes an internal 
and external iepdv, and mentions cloisters in the 
courts. This temple was connected with the town 
by means of a bridge (Antiq. xiv. 4). During the 
wars from B.c. 175 to B.c. 163, it was pillaged and 
desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes, who intro¬ 
duced into it idolatrous rites (2 Maccab. vi. 2, 5), 
dedicating the temple to Jupiter Olympius, and the 
temple on Mount Gerizim, in allusion to the foreign 
origin of its worshippers, to Jupiter Bends. The 
temple became so desolate that it was overgrown 
with vegetation (1 Maccab. iv. 38 ; 2 Maccab. vi.4). 
Judas Maccabseus expelled the Syrians and restored 
the sanctuary, B.C. 165. He repaired the building, 
furnished new utensils, and erected fortifications 
against future attacks (1 Maccab. iv. 43-60 ; vi. 7 ; 
xiii. 52 ; 2 Maccab. i. 18 ; x. 3). Alexander Jan- 
nseus, about B.C. 106, separated the court of the 
priests from the external court by a wooden railing 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 5). During the contentions 
among the later Maccabees, Pompey attacked the 
temple from the north side, caused a great massacre 
in its courts, but abstained from plundering the 
treasury, although he even entered the holy of 
holies, B.c. 63 (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 4). Herod the 
Great, with the assistance of Roman troops, stormed 
the temple, B.C. 37 ; on which occasion some of 
the surrounding halls were destroyed or damaged. 

III. Temple of Herod. —Herod, wishing to 
ingratiate himself with the church and state party, 
and being fond of architectural display, undertook 
not merely to repair the second temple, but to raise 
a perfectly new structure. As, however, the temple 
of Zerubbabel was not actually destroyed, but only 
removed after the preparations for the ne\v temple 
were completed, there has arisen some debate 
whether the temple of Herod could properly be 
called the third temple. 

The reason why the temple of Zerubbabel was 
not at once taken down, in order to make room for 
the more splendid structure of Herod, is explained 
by Josephus as follows (Joseph. Antiq. xv. 11. 2). 
The Jews were afraid that Herod would pull down 
the whole edifice, and not be able to carry his in¬ 
tentions as to its rebuilding into effect; and this 
danger appeared to them to be very great, and the 
vastness of the undertaking to be such as could 

3 R 
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hardly be accomplished. But while they were in 
this disposition, the king encouraged them, and 
told them he would not pull down their temple till 
all things were gotten ready for building it up 
entirely. 

And as Herod promised them this beforehand, 
so he did not break his word with them, but got 
ready a thousand waggons, that were to bring 
stones for this building, and chose out ten thousand 
of the most skilful workmen, and bought a thou¬ 
sand sacerdotal garments for as many of the priests, 
and had some of them taught the arts of stone¬ 
cutters, and others of carpenters, and then began 
to build ; but this not till everything was well pre¬ 
pared for the work. 

The work was commenced in the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Herod ; that is, about the year 734- 
735 from the building of Rome, or about twenty or 
twenty-one years before the Christian era. Priests 
and Levites finished the temple itself in one year 
and a half. The out-buildings and courts required 
eight years. However, some building operations 
were constantly in progress under the successors of 
Herod, and it is in reference to this we are informed 
that the temple was finished only under Albinus, 
the last procurator but one, not long before the 
commencement of the Jewish war in which the 
temple was again destroyed. It is in reference 
also to these protracted building operations that 
the Jews said to Jesus, ‘Forty and six years was 
this temple in building’ (John ii. 20). The temple 
is described by Josephus (Antiq. xv. 11, and De 
Bell. Jud. v. 5). With this should be compared 
the Talmudic tract Middoth (Mishna, v. 10), which 
has been edited and commented upon by C. l’Em- 
pereur de Oppyck, LugduniBat. 1630, 4to. Comp, 
also vols. viii. and ix. of Antiquitates Hebraic#, by 
Ugolino, which contains, in addition to other dis¬ 
sertations, Mosis Maimonidis Constitutiones de domo 
electa ; Abraham ben David, De Templo . Comp, 
also E. A. Schulze, De variis Judceorum erroribus 
in descriptione templi secwidi , prefixed to his edi¬ 
tion of Reland, De spoliis templi Hierosolyrnitani. 

The whole of the structures belonging to the 
temple were a stadium square, and consequently 
four stadia (or half a Roman mile) in circumference. 
The temple was situated on the highest point, not 
quite in the centre, but rather to the north-western 
corner of this square, and was surrounded by 
various courts, the innermost of which was higher 
than the next outward, which descended in ter¬ 
races. The temple, consequently, was visible from 
the town, notwithstanding its various high en¬ 
closures. The outer court was called IVIin in, the 
mountain of the house , rb 6po$ rod lepov (1 Maccab. 
xiii. 52). According to Middoth (i. 3) this moun¬ 
tain of the house had five gates, two towards the 
south and one towards each of the other quarters. 
The principal gate was that towards the east: it 
was called the gate Susan, and a representation of 
the town of Susa, sculptured in relief, was affixed 
to it. This had been preserved from the days of 
Zerubbabel, when the Jews were anxious to express 
by all means their loyal submission to the Persian 
power. Most interpreters consider it the same 
which in Acts iii. 2 and 10 is called Trv\r) CopaLa , 
the beautiful gate. It seems, however, that besides 
these five principal gates there were some other 
entrances, because Josephus speaks of four gates 
on the west and several on the south. Annexed to 
the outer wall were halls which surrounded the 


temple, and were thirty cubits wide, except on the 
south side, where the fiacikiKT] trroa, the royal hall , 
seems to have been threefold, or three times wider 
than the other halls. The roofs of these halls were 
of cedar-wood, and were supported by marble 
columns twenty-five cubits high. The Levites re¬ 
sided in these halls. There was also a synagogue 
where the Talmudic doctors might be asked ques¬ 
tions, and where their decisions might be heard 
(Luke ii. 46). These halls seemed likewise to have 
formed a kind of lounge for religionists; they ap¬ 
pear to have been spacious enough to afford op¬ 
portunities for religious teachers to address knots of 
hearers. Thus we find that Jesus had there vari¬ 
ous opportunities for addressing the people and 
refuting cavillers. 

Here also the first Christians could daily assem¬ 
ble with one accord (Acts ii. 46). Within this 
outer court money-changers and cattle-dealers trans¬ 
acted a profitable business, especially during the 
time of Passover. The priests took only shekels 
of full weight—that is, shekels of the sanctuary— 
even after the general currency had been deteri¬ 
orated : hence the frequent opportunity of money¬ 
changers to accommodate for agio the worshippers, 
most of whom arrived from abroad unprovided with 
the right coin. The profaneness to which this 
money-changing and cattle-dealing gave rise caused 
the indignation of our Lord, who suddenly expelled 
all these sharks from their stronghold of business 
(Matt. xxi. 12, seq. ; Mark xi. 15-17; Luke xix. 
45, 46 ; John ii. 13-17). 

The surface of this outer court was paved with 
stones of various colours. A stone balustrade, 
J 11 D, which according to some statements was 
three cubits high, and according to Middoth ten 
hands high, was several steps higher up the moun¬ 
tain than this outer court, and prevented the too 
near approach of the heathens to the next court. 
For this purpose there were also erected columns 
at certain distances within this balustrade, on which 
there were Greek and Latin inscriptions, interdict¬ 
ing all heathens, under penalty of death, to ad¬ 
vance farther (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 4 ; 
Philo, Opera , ii. 577). Comp. Acts xxi. 28, where 
Paul is accused of having brought Greeks into the 
temple, and thus polluting the holy place. 

Higher up than this balustrade was a wall of the 

court called ^TJ. This wall was from its founda¬ 
tion forty cubits high, but from within the court it 
appeared to be only twenty-five cubits high. To 
this higher court led a staircase and gate on the 
eastern side of the square. This staircase first led 
into the Hlty, ywaiKtoPtris, rb rw v yvvaucQv 
TrepLTelxuriJ-a, the court of the women , which was 135 
cubits square. Again, fifteen steps higher up was 

the principal entrance to the mtJJ, the court 

of the Israelites — i.e. the men—on the eastern side of 
the temple. On the other sides only five steps led 
up from the court of the women to that of the men. 
But the fifteen steps, each of which was lower than 
each of the five steps, seem to have terminated in 
the same level. Over the gates were structures 
more than forty cubits high, in which were rooms. 
Each of the gates was adorned with two columns, 
which were twelve cubits in circumference. In 
these gates were folding-doors, each of which was 
thirty cubits high and fifteen wide : they were 
plated with gold and silver. The gate towards the 
east, being the principal one, was of Corinthian 
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brass, and was higher, larger, and more adorned 
with precious metal than the rest. Within the 
walls of this court were halls supported by beauti¬ 
ful columns. The court of the priests was sepa¬ 
rated from that of the I sraelites by a low stone bal¬ 
ustrade one cubit high. The whole space which 
was occupied by the court of the Israelites and that 
of the priests, together with the temple, was from 
east to west 187 cubits, and from north to south 
135 cubits. Each of these courts was eleven cubits 
wide, in which measurement that of the halls seems 
not to have been included (comp. Middoth , ii. 6). 
The court of the piiests surrounded the whole 
temple. On the northern and southern sides were 
magazines of salt, wood, water, etc., and on the 
south side also was the place of meeting for the 
Sanhedrin. Towards the east, with entrances from 
the court of the women, were two rooms in which 
the musical instruments were deposited; towards 
the north-west were four rooms in which the lambs 
for the daily sacrifices were kept, the shewbread 
baked, etc. (comp. I Chron. ix. 31, 32). In the 
four corners of the court of the women were lazar¬ 
ettos and quarantine establishments for the re¬ 
ception of persons suspected of leprosy and other 
infectious diseases ; there was also a physician 
appointed to treat the priests who were unwell. 
There were several alms-boxes within the various 
courts, which had the shape of trumpets, and which 
sometimes are called yafcxpvKdiaa, or also collec¬ 
tively r6 7 afo(pv\dKiov. All the courts were paved 
with flat stones. From the various statements con¬ 
cerning the court of the women, it is evident that 
this appellation did not mean a place exclusively 
devoted to the women, but rather a place to which 
even women were admitted, together with other 
persons who were not allowed to advance farther. 
The temple itself (6 va6s) was fifteen steps higher 
than the court of the Israelites, and stood, not in 
the middle, but rather towards the north-western 
corner of the court of the priests. In the usual 
plans of the temple the passage in Middoth (ii. 1) 
has been disregarded. This passage clearly states 
that the temple was not in the centre : ‘ The 
greatest space was from the south, the next greatest 
from the east, the third from the north, and the 
least from the west. The foundations of the 
temple consisted of blocks of white marble, some 
of which were forty-five cubits long, six cubits 
wide, and five cubits high. The porch measured 
externally a hundred cubits in width; the remain¬ 
ing part of the building sixty or seventy cubits.’ 
Thus it appears that the porch projected on each 
side from fifteen to twenty cubits. The difference 
of measurement between Josephus and the Talmud 
may be accounted for by the difference of internal 
and external width. The projections of the porch 
were like shoulders (t oairep dytot). The whole 
building was a hundred or a hundred and ten cubits 
long, and a hundred cubits high. The internal 
measurement of the porch was fifty cubits by twenty, 
and ninety cubits in height. The holy was forty 
cubits by twenty, and sixty cubits high; the holy 
of holies was twenty cubits square and sixty cubits 
high. According to Middoth the porch was only 
eleven cubits, the holy forty cubits, the holy of 
holies twenty cubits, and behind this last there was 
a vestiy of six cubits. The remaining twenty-three 
cubits were distributed among the diameters of the 
several walls, so that the whole was a hundred 
cubits long. In the eastern front, which was a 


hundred cubits square, was a proportionate gate, 
seventy cubits high and twenty-five cubits wide. 
Above the holy and holy of holies were upper 
rooms. On the summit of the temple {Kara Kopv- 
<prjv) were spikes ( 5 / 8 e\ot), which resembled our con¬ 
ductors in shape, and were intended to‘prevent 
birds from settling on the temple. Middoth (iv. 6) 

calls these spikes, which were one cubit long, nSi 3 
2 Tiy, scare-crows , or literally scare-ravens. It seems 
that the roof was flat, and surrounded by a balus¬ 
trade three cubits high. On the north and south 
side of the temple were three storeys of chambers, 
which were much higher than those of the Solo¬ 
monic temple, but did not entirely conceal the 
temple itself, because it projected above them. 
The spaces on the north and south side of the 
porch contained the apparatus for slaughtering the 

sacrifices, and were called 1V3, the house 

of knives. 

The holy of holies was entirely empty, heiro 
obdev 8 \ojs ev airr <2 (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. v. 5 - 5 ) ’■> 
however, there was a stone in the place of the ark 
of the covenant, called HT)^ pX, on which the 
higli-priest placed the censer. Before the entrance 
of the holy of holies was suspended a curtain, 
which was torn by the earthquake that followed 
after the crucifixion. The rabbis talk of two cur¬ 
tains, between which was a space of one cubit, sus¬ 
pended before the holy of holies. The folding 
doors between the porch and the holy were twenty 
cubits high and ten cubits wide ; but the entrance 
itself, with its mouldings, was fifty-five cubits high 
and sixteen cubits wide. These doors stood open ; 
there were, however, behind them some other 
doom which were shut, and before which a splendid 
Babylonian byss'us curtain was suspended, in co¬ 
lours and workmanship similar to that of the 
Solomonic temple. The entrance to the porch 
was externally seventy cubits high and twenty-five 
cubits wide, with folding doors of forty cubits high 
and twenty cubits wide. These doors were usually 
kept open. This entrance to the porch was adorned 

by a colossal golden vine, pJ, whose grapes 

were as big as men (Jani, De vile aurea templi 
Hierosolymitani , in Ugolino, tom. ix.) This vine 
was a symbolical representation of the ‘noble vine’ 
(Jer. ii. 21 ; Ezek. xix. 10; Joel i. 7), and of the 
vineyard (Is. v.), under which the prophets repre¬ 
sent their nation. It is very likely that this vine 
also gave an opportunity to the parable of the vine 
(John xv.), and to the strange misconception of 
pagan scribblers that the Jews worshipped Bacchus. 
(Comp. Lakemacheri Observat. Philolog. i. 17, 
seq. ; Rosenmiiller’s Exegetisches Repertorium , i. 
166, seq.) 

Within the porch were a golden and a marble 
table, on which the priest who entered the sanctu¬ 
ary daily deposited the old and the new shewbread. 
Before the porch, towards the south, were the TP 3 , 
brazier or fire-pan, and the altar for burnt-offerings ; 
towards the north were six rows of rings attached, 
to the pavement, to which the sacrifices to be 
killed were fastened ; also eight low columns over¬ 
laid with cedar beams, from which the beasts that 
had been killed were suspended in order to be 

skinned. Between these columns stood niirvfc? 

marble tables, on which the flesh and en¬ 
trails were deposited. On the western side of the 
altar stood a marble table, on which the fat was 
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deposited, and a silver table, on which the various 
utensils were placed. 

The temple was situated upon the south-eastern 
corner of Mount Moriah, which is separated to the 
east by a precipitous ravine and the Kidron from 
the Mount of Olives : the Mount of Olives is much 
higher than Moriah. On the south, the temple 
was bounded by the ravine which separates Moriah 
from Zion, or the lower city from the upper city. 
Opposite to the temple, at the foot of Zion, were 
formerly the king’s gardens, and higher up, in a 
south-westerly direction, the stronghold of Zion or 
the city of David, on a higher level than the temple. 
The temple was in ancient warfare almost impreg¬ 
nable, from the ravines at the precipitous edge of 
which it stood ; but it required more artificial forti¬ 
fications on its western and northern sides, which 
were surrounded by the city of Jerusalem ; for this 
reason there was erected at its north-western corner 
the tower of Antonia, which although standing on a 
lower level than the temple itself, was so high as to 
overlook the sacred buildings with which it was 
connected, partly by a large staircase, partly by a 
subterraneous communication. This tower pro¬ 
tected the temple from sudden incursions from the 
city of Jerusalem, and from dangerous commotions 
among the thousands who were frequently assem¬ 
bled within the precincts of the courts ; which also 
were sometimes used for popular meetings. Under 
the sons of Herod, the temple remained apparently 
in good order, and Herod Agrippa, who was ap¬ 
pointed by the emperor Claudius its guardian, 
even planned the repair of the eastern part, which 
had probably been destroyed during one of the con¬ 
flicts between the Jews and Romans, of which the 
temple was repeatedly the scene [Antiq. xvii. 10). 
Many savants have adopted a style as if they pos¬ 
sessed much information about the archives of the 
temple; there are a few indications from which 
we learn that important documents were deposited 
in the tabernacle and temple. Even in Deut. xxxi. 
26 we find that the book of the law was deposited 
in the ark of the covenant. 2 Kings xxii. 8, Hil- 
kiah rediscovered the book of the law in the house 
of Jehovah. In 2 Maccab. ii. 13, we find a / 3 i/ 3 Xio- 
6 t)kt) mentioned, apparently consisting chiefly of 
the canonical books, and probably deposited in the 
temple. In Josephus {De Bell. Jud. v. 5) it is 
mentioned that a book of the law was found in the 
temple. It appears that the sacred writings were 
kept in the temple {Antiq. v. 1. 17). Copies of 
political documents seem to have been deposited in 
the treasury of the temple (1 Maccab. xiv. 49). 

This treasury, 6 iepos drjaavpbs, was managed by 
an inspector, 7a£o0t>Xa£, * 013 , and it contained 
the great sums which were annually paid in by the 
Israelites, each of whom paid a half shekel, and 
many of whom sent donations in money, and pre¬ 
cious vessels, dvaOrjp-cLra. Such costly presents 
were especially transmitted by rich proselytes, and 
even sometimes by pagan princes (2 Maccab. iii. 

3; Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 16. 4; xviii. 3. 5 ; xix. 6. 

1 ; De Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 3 ; v. 13. 6; c. Apion. ii. 

5 ; Philo, Opp. ii. 59, seq.; 569). It is said especi¬ 
ally that Ptol. Philadelphus was very liberal to the 
temple, in order to prove his gratitude for having 
been permitted to procure the Septuagint transla¬ 
tion (Aristeas, De Translat. LXX. 109, seq.) The 
gifts exhibited in the temple are mentioned in Luke 
xxi. 5 ; we find even that the rents of the whole 
town of Ptolemais were given to the temple (1 


Maccab. x. 39). There were also preserved his¬ 
torical curiosities (2 Kings xi. 10), especially the 
arms of celebrated heroes (Joseph. Antiq. xix. 6. 
1) : this was also the case in the tabernacle. 

The temple was of so much political importance 
that it had its own guards (0tfXaxes rov iepov ), which 
were commanded by a 0 TpaT7)y6s. 

Twenty men were required for opening and shut¬ 
ting the eastern gate (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 
3 ; c. Apion. ii. 9 ; Antiq. vi. 5. 3 ; xvii. 2. 2). 
The oTparrjybs had his own secretary {Antiq. xx. 
6. 2 ; 9. 3), and had to maintain the police in the 
courts (comp. Acts iv. 1 and v. 24). He appears 
to have been of sufficient dignity to be mentioned 
together with the chief priests. It seems that his 
Hebrew title was HOn “in the man of the 

mountain of the house. 

The priests themselves kept watch on three dif¬ 
ferent posts, and the Levites on twenty-one posts. 

It was the duty of the police of the temple to 
prevent women from entering the inner court, and 
to take care that no person who was Levitically 
unclean should enter within the sacred precincts. 
Gentiles were permitted to pass the first enclo¬ 
sure, which was therefore called the Court of the 
Gentiles; but persons who were on any account 
Levitically unclean were even not permitted to 
advance thus far. Some sorts of uncleanness—for 
instance that arising from the touch of a corpse— 
excluded only from the court of the men. If an 
unclean person had entered by mistake, he was re¬ 
quired to offer sacrifices of purification. The high- 
priest himself was forbidden to enter the holy of 
holies under penalty of death on any other day but 
the day of atonement (Philo, Opp. ii. 591). No¬ 
body was admitted within the precincts of the 
temple who carried a stick or a basket, and who 
wanted to pass merely to shorten his way, or who 
had dusty shoes {Middoth, ii. 2). 

The various office-bearers in the temple were 
called OTparrjyol tov lepou, captains or officers of 
the temple (Luke xxii. 52), while their chief was 
simply designated orpaTTjybs. 

During the final struggle of the Jews against the 
Romans, a.d. 70, the temple was the last scene of 
the tug of war. The Romans rushed from the 
tower Antonia into the sacred precincts, the halls 
of which were set on fire by the Jews themselves. 
It was against the will of Titus that a Roman 
soldier threw a firebrand into the northern out¬ 
buildings of the temple, which caused the confla¬ 
gration of the whole structure, although Titus him¬ 
self endeavoured to extinguish the fire (Joseph. De 
Bell. Jud. vi. 4). * One cannot but wonder at the 

accuracy of this period thereto relating; for the 
same month and day were now observed", as I said 
before, wherein the holy house was burnt formerly 
by the Babylonians. Now, the number of years 
that passed from its first foundation, which was 
laid by King Solomon, till this its destruction, 
which happened in the second year of the reign of 
Vespasian, are collected to be one thousand one 
hundred and thirty, besides seven months and 
fifteen days ; and from the second building of it, 
which was done by Haggai, in the second year of 
Cyrus the king, till its destruction under Vespasian, 
there were six hundred and thirty-nine years and 
forty-five days.’ 

The sacred utensils, the golden table of the shew- 
bread, the book of the law, and the golden candle¬ 
stick, were displayed in the triumph at Rome. 
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Representations of them are still to be seen sculp¬ 
tured in relief on the triumphal arch of Titus (comp. 
Fleck’s Wissenschaftliche Reise, i. I, plate i.-iv. ; 
and Reland, De spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani in 
arcn Titiano , edit. E. A. Schulze, Traject. ad Rh. 
1775. The place where the temple had stood 
seemed to be a dangerous centre for the rebellious 
population, until, in A.D. 136, the emperor Had¬ 
rian founded a Roman colony, under the name 
yElia Capitolina, on the ruins of Jerusalem, and 
dedicated a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus on the 
ruins of the temple of Jehovah. Henceforth no 
Jew was permitted to approach the site of the an¬ 
cient temple, although the worshippers of Jehovah 
were in derision compelled to pay a tax for the 
maintenance of the temple of Jupiter. Comp. 
Dion Cassius (Xiphil.) lxix. 12; Hieron. ad Jes. 
ii. 9 ; vi. 11, seq.; Euseb. Hist Eccles. iv. 6; De- 
monstralio Evangelica , viii. 18. Under the reign 
of Constantine the Great some Jews were severely 
punished for having attempted to restore the tem¬ 
ple (comp. Fabricii Lux Evangelii , p. 124). 

The emperor Julian undertook, a.d. 363, to re¬ 
build the temple ; but after considerable prepara¬ 
tions and much expense, he was compelled to desist 
by flames which burst forth from the foundations 
(comp. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 1; Socrates, 
Hist Eccles. iii. 20; Sozomen, v. 22; Theodor- 
etus, iii. 15; Schrockh, Kirchen Geschichte , vi. 
385, seq. ) Repeated attempts have been made to 
account for these igneous explosions by natural 
causes; for instance, by the ignition of gases which 
had long been pent up in subterraneous vaults 
(comp. Michaelis, Zerstr. kl. Schrift. iii. 453, seq.) 
A similar event is mentioned by Josephus (Aniiq. 
xvi. 7. 1), where we are informed that Herod, while 
plundering the tombs of David and Solomon, was 
suddenly frightened by flames which burst out and 
killed two of his soldiers. Bishop Warburton con¬ 
tends for the miraculousness of the event in his dis¬ 
course Concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Erup¬ 
tion which defeated Jidia7i's Attempt to rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem. Comp, also J. G. Lotter, 
Historia Instaurationis Te?npli Hierosolymita?ii 
sub Juliano , Lips. 1728, 4to; J. G. Michaelis (F. 
Holzfuss) Diss. de Templi Hierosolymitani Juliani 
mandato per Judceos fmstra tentata restitutione , 
Hal. 1751, 4to; Lardner’s Collection of Ancient 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies , iv. p. 57, seq.; 
Ernesti, Theol. Bibl. lx. 604, seq.) R. Tourlet’s 
French Translation of the works of Julian, Paris 
1821, tom. ii. p. 435, seq., contains an examination 
of the evidence concerning this remarkable event. 
See also Jost’s Geschichte der Israeliten , iv. p. 211 
and 254, seq. ; and Jost’s Allgemeine Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Volkes , vol. ii. p. 158. 

A splendid mosque now stands on the site of the 
temple. This mosque was erected by the caliph 
Omar after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Sara¬ 
cens, A.D. 636. It seems that Omar changed a 
Christian church, that stood on the ground of the 
temple, into this mosque, which is called El Aksa, 
the outer , or northern , because it is the third of the 
most celebrated mosques, two of which—viz. those 
of Mecca and Medina—are in a more southern 
latitude. 

Compare on the whole subject Ugolino, tom. viii. 
9 ; Lightfoot, Descriptio Templi Hierosoly??iitani , 
Opp. i. p. 533, seq. ; J. Bapt. Villalpando et Pradi, 
in Ezechiel; J. Jud. Leonis, libri quatuor, De 
Templo Hieros. taiti priori quant poster . ex Hebr. 


Lat. vers, a J. Saubert, Helmst. 1665, 4to ; L. 
Capelli, Tpiodyiov, sive Triplex Templi delineatio , 
Amst. 1643, 4to — this is also inserted in the 
Critici Anglicani, tom. viii., and in the first vol. 
of Walton’s Polyglott; Lightfoot, Descr. Templi 
Hierosol. in Opp. i. p. 553, ed. 1686; Idarenberg, 
in d. Bre?n. u. Verdisch. Biblioth. iv. 1, seq. ; 573, 
seq.; 879, seq. ; Bh. Lamy, De tabern. foed. urbe 
Hieros. et de Templo , Par. 1720, seq.; Hirt, Der 
Te7npel Salomons , Berl. 1809, 4to m. 3 Kpfrn. ; 
Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baukunst , Niirmb. 1827, p. 
125, seq.; Less, Beit rage zur Geschich. d. Ausbild. 
Baukunst , Leipz. 1834, i. 63, seq. ; V. Meyer, 
Der Tempel Salom. Berl. 1830; inserted also in 
Blatter f. hohere Wahrheit Folge , i. ; Griineisen, 
im Kunstblatt z. Morgenbl. 1831, No. 73-75, 77- 
80 ; Bahr, D. Salomon. Tempel 1848 ; Thenius, 
Die B. B. der Konige erkl. Anh. p. 25. Some 
other works are mentioned by Meusel, Biblioth . 
Histor. i. ii. 113, seq. The best works on the 
antiquities and history of the Jews contain also 
chapters illustrative of the temple; see also Winer’s 
Real- Worterb. sub ‘Tempel;’ and the art. ‘Tem¬ 
pel zu Jerusalem,’ by Merz in Herzog, Real-Eti- 
cycl.—C. Ii. F. B. 

TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD (Matt. iv. 
1-11; Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1-12). The popu¬ 
lar view of this undoubted portion of our Saviour’s 
history is, that it is a narrative of outward transac¬ 
tions ; that our Saviour immediately after his bap¬ 
tism was conducted by the Spirit into the wilder¬ 
ness—either the desolate and mountainous region 
now called Quarantania by the people of Palestine 
(Kitto’s Physical History , pp. 39, 40), or the great 
desert of Arabia, mentioned in Deut. xxxii. 10; 
viii. 15 ; Hos. xiii. 5 ; Jer. ii. 6, etc.—where the 
devil tempted him in person, appeared to him in a 
visible form, spoke to him in an audible voice, re¬ 
moved him to the summit ‘ of an exceeding high 
mountain,’ and to the top of ‘a pinnacle of the 
temple at Jerusalem ;’ whereas the view taken by 
many learned commentators, ancient and modern, 
is, that it is the narrative of a vision , which was 
designed to ‘ supply that ideal experience of temp¬ 
tation or trial, which it was provided in the divine 
counsels for our Lord to receive, previously to en¬ 
tering upon the actual trials and difficulties of his 
ministry’ (Bishop Maltby, Ser 7 ?i 07 is , vol. ii. Lond. 
1822, p. 276). Farmer also considers it a ‘ divine 
vision,’ and endeavours with much learning and 
ingenuity, to ‘ illustrate the wise and benevolent 
intention of its various scenes, as symbolical pre¬ 
dictions and representations of the principal trials 
attending Christ’s public ministry’ [Inquiry into 
the Hature and Desigvi of Christ's Teviptation , 8vo, 
London, Preface). On behalf of the popular in¬ 
terpretation, it is urged that the accounts given by 
the evangelists convey no intimation that they refer 
to a vision; that the feeling of hunger could not 
have been merely ideal; that a vision of forty days’ 
continuance is incredible ; that Moses, who was a 
type of Christ, saw no ‘ visions,’ and that hence it 
may be concluded Christ did not; that it is highly 
probable there would be a personal conflict between 
Christ and Satan, when the former entered on his 
ministry. Satan had ruined the first Adam, and 
might hope to prevail with the second (Trollope’s 
Analecta, vol. i. Lond. 1830, p. 46). Why too, 
say others, was our Lord taken up into a mountain 
to see a vision ? As reasonably might St. Paul 
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have taken the Corinthians into a mountain to 
‘ show them the more excellent way of charity ’ 
(i Cor. xii. 31). On the contrary side, it is re¬ 
joined, that the evangelists do really describe the 
temptation as a vision. St. Matthew says, dvqxOrj 
els T7)P tyrifJLOv in ro rod irvebpLaros ; St. Mark, rd 
7 rvevfJLa airrov iKfidWei ; and St. Luke, ijyero iv 
t<$ irvebixari. Do these phrases mean no more 
than that Jesus went by the guidance or impulse of 
the Spirit to a particular locality ? Do they not 
rather import that Christ was brought into the 
wilderness under the full influence of the prophetic 
Spirit making suitable revelations to his mind ? 
With regard to the hunger, the prophets are repre¬ 
sented as experiencing bodily sensations in their 
visions (Ezek. iii. 3 ; Rev. x. 10). Further argu¬ 
ments, derived from an unauthorised application of 
types, are precarious—that the first Adam really 
had no personal encounter with Satan ; that all the 
purposes of our Lord’s temptation might be an¬ 
swered by a vision, for whatever might be the 
mode , the effect was intended to be produced upon 
his mind and moral feelings, like St. Peter’s vision 
concerning Cornelius, etc. (Acts x. n-17); that 
commentators least given to speculate allow that 
the temptation during the first forty days was car¬ 
ried on by mental suggestion only, and that the 
visible part of the temptation began 4 when the 
tempter came to him ’ (Matt. iv. 3 ; Luke iv. 3 ; 
Scott, in loc.) ; that, with regard to Christ’s being 
‘taken up into an exceeding high mountain,’ 
Ezekiel says (xl. 2): ‘In the visions of God, brought 
he me into the land of Israel, and set me upon a 
very high mountain,’ etc. ; and that St. John says : 
‘ I-le carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and showed me that great city 
the holy Jerusalem’ (Rev. xxi. 10). But certain 
direct arguments are also urged on the same side. 
Thus, is it consistent with the sagacity and policy 
of the evil spirit, to suppose that he appeared in 
his own proper person to our Lord, uttering solici¬ 
tations to evil ? Was not this the readiest mode to 
frustrate his own intentions ? Archbishop Seeker 
says : ‘ Certainly he did not appear what he was, for 
that would have entirely frustrated his intent’ 
( Sermons , vol. ii. p. 114). Chandler says : ‘ The 
devil appeared not as himself, for that would have 
frustrated the effect of his temptation ’ {Serm. vol. 
iii. p. 178). Seeker supposes that ‘Satan trans¬ 
formed himself into an angel of light;’ but was it 
likely that he would put on this form in order to 
tempt our Lord to idolatry? (Matt. iv. 9.) Chand¬ 
ler thinks he appeared as ‘a good man;’ but 
would it have served his purpose to appear as a 
good man promising universal dominion ? The 
supposition that the devil disguised himself in any 
form might indeed constitute the temptation a trial 
of our Lord’s understanding, but not of his heart. 
Besides, Christ is represented as addressing him as 
‘Satan’ (ver. 10). It is further urged that the 
literal interpretation does but little honour to the 
Saviour, whom it represents as carried or conducted, 

‘ by the devil at his will,’ and therefore as accessory 
to his own temptation and danger; nor does it 
promote the consolation of his followers, none of 
whom could ever be similarly tempted. Our Lord 
indeed submitted to all the liabilities of the human 
condition; but do these involve the dominion of 
Satan over the body, to the extent thus represented ? 
The literal interpretation also attributes miraculous 
powers to the devil, who, though a spiritual being, 


is represented as becoming visible at pleasure, 
speaking in an audible voice, and conveying man¬ 
kind where he pleases—miracles not inferior to 
what our Lord’s preservation would have been, had 
he cast himself headlong from the temple. Sup¬ 
pose we even give up the old notion, that ‘ the 
devil hurried Christ through the air, and carried, 
him from the wilderness to the temple ’ (Benson’s 
Life of Christy p. 35) ; and say with Doddridge and 
others, that ‘ the devil took our Lord about with 
him as one person takes another to different places;’ 
yet how without a miracle shall we account for our 
Saviour’s admission to the exterior of the temple, 
unless he first, indeed, obtained permission of the 
authorities, which is not recorded ? (Comp. Joseph. 
Aniiq. xv. 11, sec. 3, 5, and De Bell. Jud. v. 
5.) The difficulty is solved by the supposition 
simply of a change in our Lord’s perceptions. 
And how can we further understand, except by the 
aid of a vision or a miracle, that the devil ‘ showed 
our Lord all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them in a moment of time ’ {iv orLyfxfj 
Xpbvov), a phrase referring to the mathematical 
point, and meaning the most minute and indivisible 
portion of duration—that is, instantaneously ; yet 
in this space of time, according to the literal inter¬ 
pretation, ‘ the devil showed our Lord all the king¬ 
doms of the world and all the glory of them’— i.e. 
whatever relates to their magnificence, as imperial 
robes, crowns, thrones, palaces, courts, guards, 
armies, etc. Scott and Doddridge resort to the 
supposition of ‘an illusory show;’ but it maybe 
asked, if one of the temptations was conducted by 
such means, why not the other two ? Macknight 
endeavours to explain ‘ all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ’ as relating only 
to the land of promise {Harmony of the Gos¬ 
pels , Lond. 1822, p. 350, note). Farmer con¬ 
ceives that no mountain in Palestine commands 
so extensive a prospect. It is a further difficulty 
attending the literal interpretation, that Satan re¬ 
presents all the kingdoms of the world and their 
glory to be at his disposal; an assertion not denied 
by our Lord, who simply rejects the offer. It may 
readily be conceived that it would answer all pur¬ 
poses that Jesus should seem to have the proposal 
in question made to him. It is next observed, 
that many things are spoken of in Scripture as 
being done, which were only done in vision. See 
the numerous instances collected by Bishop Law 
{Considerations of the Theory of Religion , Lond. 
1820, pp. 85, 86). The reader may refer to Gen. 
xxxii. 30; Iios. i. iii. ; Jer. xiii. xxv. xxvii. ; Ezek. 
iii. iv. v. St. Paul calls his being ‘caught up into 
the third heaven and into Paradise ’ a vision and 
revelation of the Lord (2 Cor. xii. 1-4). It is plain, 
from this instance in the case of Paul, and from 
that of St. Peter (Acts xii. 7-9), who had already 
experienced visions (x. 10, etc.), that neither of the 
apostles could at first distinguish visions from im¬ 
pressions made on the senses. In further illustra¬ 
tion it is urged that the prophets are often said to 
be carried about in visions (Ezek. viii. 1-10; xi. 
24, 25 ; xxxvii. 1 ; xl. 1, 2). The phrases ‘by 
the spirit,’ etc., are equivalent to ‘the hand of 
God,’ etc., among the prophets (1 Kings xviii. 46 ; 
2 Kings iii. 15 ; Ezek. i. 3). A comparison of the 
parallel phrases in the Sept, of Ezekiel, and the 
evangelists, in regard to Christ’s temptation, casts 
much light upon the subject. The phrase, ‘ the 
devil leaveth him,’ is equivalent to the phrase, ‘ the 
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vision I had seen went up from me’ (Ezek. xi. 
24). Farmer’s theory respecting the intention of 
this prophetic vision may be thus summarily stated. 
The spirit of God was its sole author, making suit¬ 
able revelations to the mind of Jesus, with a view 
to his future trials. It is called a temptation of the 
devil, because couched under the figure of Satan 
coming to him and offering him temptations. The 
first scene was probationary, serving to try the pre¬ 
sent turn and temper of the Saviour’s mind ; and 
also prophetical, having reference to his future 
ministry, through the whole course of which he 
was pressed with the same kind of temptations, and 
resisted them upon the same principles. This part 
of the vision conveyed this general instruction, that 
Christ, though the Son of God, was to struggle 
with hunger and thirst, and all other evils inciden¬ 
tal to the lowest of the sons of men, and that he 
was never to exert his miraculous power for his 
own personal relief, but with resignation and faith 
wait for the interposition of God in his favour. 
The second scene, in which he was tempted to cast 
himself from the temple, though dazzling as a pro¬ 
posal to demonstrate his Messiahship by a mode 
corresponding to the notions of the Jewish people, 
was intended to teach him not to prescribe to God 
in what instances he shall exert his power, nor rush 
into danger uncalled in dependence upon divine aid, 
nor to dictate to divine wisdom what miracles shall 
be wrought for men’s conviction. Upon these 
principles he resisted this suggestion, and accord¬ 
ingly we find him ever after exemplifying the same 
principles. He never needlessly exposed himself 
to danger in reliance upon miraculous interposition ; 
he cautiously declined hazards, avoided whatever 
might exasperate his enemies, enjoined silence with 
regard to his miracles when the publication of them 
might have excited envy or commotion ; he opened 
his commission in Galilee, not in Jerusalem, courted 
privacy, avoided the great, conversed with the 
common people, etc. The third scene presignified 
the temptation to which he would be subject dur¬ 
ing the whole course of his ministry, to prostitute 
all his miraculous endowments to the service of 
Satan, for the sake of worldly honours, or for grati¬ 
fying the mistaken apprehensions of the Jewish 
people. It is pleaded that this explanation obviates 
all difficulties, justifies the wisdom of God in this 
dispensation, and confirms our confidence in Christ’s 
divine mission and character, since we thus learn 
that he was made acquainted with all he had to 
suffer, and nevertheless persevered, and with final 
success; and further, that through the various 
exercises thus afforded to his moral principles he 
learned ‘ to succour those that are tempted.’ Far¬ 
mer’s inquiry throughout is recommended to the 
careful perusal of the student. For a comparison 
of the circumstances of the temptation and of the 
crucifixion, see Encyclopedia Metropoliiana , vol. 
x. p. 604; for the coincidence between the peti¬ 
tions of the Lord’s prayer and the temptation, p. 
605, note ; and for the analogy between the temp¬ 
tation of our Lord in the wilderness and of Adam 
in Paradise, see Townsend’s Chronological Ar¬ 
rangement ., Lond. 1828, vol. i. p. 92.— J. F. D. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. [Decalogue.] 

TENT (nnk, | 3 ^*p, H 3 D ri 3 £, Kdfuvos). 

The patriarchal fathers of the Israelites were dwell¬ 
ers in tents,.and their descendants proceeded at 


once from tents to houses. We therefore read but 
little of huts among them ; and never as the fixed 
habitations of any people with whom they were 
conversant. By huts we understand small dwell¬ 
ings made of the green or dry branches of trees 
intertwined, and sometimes plastered with mud. 
In Scripture they are called booths. Such were 
made by Jacob to shelter his cattle during the first 
winter of his return from Mesopotamia (Gen. xxxiii. 
17). In after times we more frequently read of 
them as being erected in vineyards and orchards, 
to shelter the man who guarded the ripened pro¬ 
duce (Job xxvii. 18 ; Is. i. 8 ; xxiv. 20). It was 
one of the Mosaical institutions that, during the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the people should live for a 
week in huts made of green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 42). 



The Scriptures make us more familiar with tents 
than with huts. They were invented before the 
Deluge, and appear from the first to have been as¬ 
sociated with the pastoral life, to which a movable 
habitation was necessary (Gen. iv. 20). The prac¬ 
tice of the pastoral fathers was to pitch their tents 
near wells of water, and, if possible, under some 
shady tree (Gen. xviii. 4; Judg. iv. 5). The first 
tents were undoubtedly covered with skins, of 
which there are traces in the Pentateuch (Exod. 
xxvi. 14) ; but nearly all the tents mentioned in 
Scripture were, doubtless, of goats’ hair, spun 
and woven by the women (Exod. xxxv. 26 ; xxxvi. 
14) ; such as are now, in Western Asia, used by 
all who dwell in tents; hence their black colour 
(Sol. Song, i. 5). Tents of linen were, and still 
are, only used occasionally, for holiday or travelling 
purposes, by those who do not habitually live in * 
them. The patriarchal tents were probably such 
as we now see in Arabia, of an oblong shape, and 
eight or ten feet high in the middle. They vary in 
size, and have, accordingly, a greater or less num¬ 
ber of poles to support them—from three to nine. 
An encampment is generally arranged circularly, 
forming an enclosure, within which the cattle are 
driven at night, and the centre of which is occupied 
by the tent or tents of the Emir or Sheikh. If he 
is a person of much consequence, he may have 
three or four tents, for himself, his wives, his ser¬ 
vants, and strangers, respectively. The two first 
are of the most importance, and we know that 
Abraham’s wife had a separate tent (Gen. xxiv. 
67). It is more usual, however, for one veiy large 
tent to be divided into two or more apartments by 
curtains. The Holy Tabernacle was on this model 
(Exod. xxvi. 31 - 37 )-—J- K- 

TE’O OlKn) or To p|Kn ; Sept. 6 pvg), Dtut. 

xiv. 5 ; Is. li. 20 (Oryx tao, the Nubian oryx, Ham. 
Smith), is either a species or a distinct variety of 
leucoryx. The male, being nearly four feet high 
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at the shoulder, is taller than that of the leucoryx ; 
the horns are longer, the body comparatively 
lighter, and every limb indicative of vigour and 
elasticity : on the forehead there is a white spot, 
distinctly marked by the particular direction of the 
hair turning downwards before the inner angle of 
the eye to near the mouth, leaving the nose rufous, 



and forming a kind of letter A. Under the eye, 
towards the cheek, there is a darkish spot, not very 
distinct; the limbs, belly, and tail are white; the 
body mixed white and red, most reddish about the 
neck and lower hams. This species resides chiefly 
in the desert west of the Nile, but is most likely 
not unknown in Arabia ; certain it is, that both are 
figured on Egyptian monuments, the leucoryx being 
distinguished by horns less curved, and by some 
indication of black on the face. The Targums 



502. Antilope defassa of Wilkinson. Acronotus defassa. 

identify it with the Bos sylvestris , or wild ox ; and 
there is a species of wild bove referable to the anti- 
lopidae, though not an oryx, but most likely be- 
longing to the genus damalis and the acronotine 
group of Griffith’s Cuvier. It is the Antilope de¬ 
fassa of Sir J. Wilkinson, which we would place 
by the side of Acronotus bubal is, if it be not the 


same, as might be inferred from the figures at Beni 
Hassan,* in which the elevated withers are very 
conspicuous, where it is represented actually caught 
by the noose or lazzo. This last species would 
answer completely to the description of wild bull, 
while there can be no doubt that, in the dialects of 
some provinces of that country, the oryges of Arabia 
may still be denominated reem , even when bearing 
both horns; and all are sufficiently vicious, ener¬ 
getic, and capable of mischief, to justify the charac¬ 
ters assigned to them in poetical phraseology, 
agreeably to the amplifying spirit of Aramaean 
nations.—C. H. S. 

TERAIi (mn, Sept. 0 c£/ 5 /k), son of Nahor and 

father of Abraham, who, with his family, quitted 
Ur of the Chaldees to go to the land which God 
should show him, * but tarried at Haran in Meso¬ 
potamia, and there died at the age of 205 years’ 
(Gen. xi. 24-32 ; Acts vii. 2-4). From the latter 
text it appears that the first call which prompted 
them to leave Ur was addressed to Abraham, not 
to Terah, as well as the second, which, after the 
death of his father, induced him to proceed from 
Haran to Canaan [Abraham]. The order to 
Abraham to proceed to Canaan immediately after 
Terah’s death seems to indicate that the pause at 
Haran was on his account. Whether he declined 
to proceed any further, or his advanced age ren¬ 
dered him unequal to the fatigues of the journey, 
can only be conjectured. It appears, however, 
from Josh. xxiv. 2, 14, that Terah was given to 
idolatry, or rather, perhaps, to certain idolatrous 
superstitions retained together with the acknow¬ 
ledgment and worship of Jehovah, such as existed 
in the family in the time of his great-grandson 
Laban (Gen. xxxi. 30). This may suggest that it 
was not in the divine wisdom deemed proper that 
one who had grown old in such practices should 
enter the land in which his descendants were des¬ 
tined to exemplify a pure faith.—J. K. 

TERAPHIM (□’’Din). This word is in the 

A. V. always rendered either by e teraphim' or by 
1 images' with * teraphim ’ in the margin, except in 
1 Sam xv. 23 ; Zech. x. 2, where it is represented 
by ‘ idolatry ,’ ‘idols? The singular of the word 
does not occur, though in 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16, it 
appears that only one image is referred to. Pos¬ 
sibly, as in the case of the Roman Penates (which 
word also has no singular), these representative 
images were always two or three in number. 
Strange to say, in the LXX. they are represented 
by a different rendering in nearly every book where 
the word occurs; in Gen. xxxi. by ei'SwXa, in 
Judg. xvii. xviii. by 6epa<plv or rb depacpeLv, in 
1 Sam. xix. by Kevoracpia , in Ezek. xxi. 21 by 
'yXvTTTci, in PIos. iii. 4 by StjXoi, and in Zech. x. 2 
by aTro(p 0 eyy 6 p.evoL. In the Vulg. we find nearly the 
same variations between theraphim , siatua , idola , 
si?nulacra , figures idolorum , idololatria. In the Tar- 


* Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians , vol. iii. p. 18, 
cut 327. In cut 328, No. 3 appears to be A. Bu- 
balis, and No. 4 defassa , distinguished by lunate, 
cow-like horns, and a black cross on the shoulders 
and spine. A. Bubalis still comes occasionally to 
the Nile, and all the ruminants of the wilderness 
are at times liable to migrate from famine caused 
by drought or locusts. 
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gums the word is rendered by , ‘images,’ 

and in Hos. iii. 4 by 'iriD, ‘announcers;’ Aquila 

• t : 

used /JLopcfr&fjLCLTa and 1 . c. (puricpiovs ; Symmachus 
etduXa. 

The references to teraphim in the Bible open 
so curious a question, and are of such high import¬ 
ance to elucidate the mental growth and history 
of the Jews, that we must pass them briefly in 
review ; a process by which we are far more likely 
to arrive at a reasonable conclusion than if we re¬ 
corded the vagrant guesses and baseless theories of 
learned commentators, at the least extravagant of 
which we shall merely glance. 

1. Teraphim are first mentioned in Gen. xxxi. 
19, where we are told that Rachel stole the tera¬ 
phim of her father Laban, and successfully con¬ 
cealed them from his search under the hiran or 
coarse carpet which is used to cover the wicker¬ 
work pack-saddle of the camel. Aben Ezra says 
that she stole them in order that her father might 
not by means of their oracles discover the direc¬ 
tion* * of Jacob’s flight; Josephus says that she 
carried off these tijitous tup Oeup that they might 
serve as a material protection to’ her if overtaken, 
although sheherself disbelieved in them {Kara^povtiv 
fikv tt)s TOLciVTTjs riptijs tup Oeup 5i5a ^aPTos abTrjp 
toO la/cuftov, Joseph. Antiq. i. 19. 8) ; and lastly, 
some suppose that she was tempted by the precious 
metals of which they were made. It is far more 
probable that, like her father, Rachel, whose 
mind was evidently tainted with superstition (Gen. 
xxx. 14), regarded the teraphim as tutelary ‘ gods’ 
(xxxi. 30). Laban’s eagerness to recover them 
shows the importance in which they were held, 
and it is important to observe that, although a be¬ 
liever in Elohim (xxxi. 53), he openly paid to these 
teraphim, which were probably ancestral divinities 
of his family (xxxi. 53), an idolatrous worship. 
Jurieu (Hist, des Dogmes et dcs Culles, ii. 3, p. 
456), after elaborately entering into the question, 
thinks that they may have been images of Shem 
and Noah. 

2. It is extremely probable that these household 
deities were among the ‘strange gods’ and talis- 
manic earrings which Jacob required his family to 
give up, and which were buried by him under the 
boughs of Allon-Meonenim ‘the sorcerer’s oak’ 
(Judg. ix. 37). But an isolated act would naturally 
be ineffectual to abolish a cult which had probably 
existed for centuries in the Aramaean home of the 
Semites, and consequently in the time of the Judges 
we find the worship of teraphim existing in full 
vigour. The 17th and 18th chapters of Judges are 
entirely occupied with the story of Micah, an 
Ephraimite, who in those wild and ignorant times 
had fancied that he could honour Jehovah (xvii. 
13) by establishing a worship in his own house. 
To the ephod and teraphim which he already 
possessed (ver. 5) his mother added a Pesel and 
Massekah (possibly ‘ a graven and a molten image’) 
made out of the gold which she had consecrated to 
Jehovah, and which he had stolen. When Jonathan, 
the grandson of Moses, 1 " arrived at the house in his 


* That Laban adopted this or some other mode 
of augury is clear from his use of the word nichash - 
thi, ‘ I have augured,’ Gen. xxx. 27. [See Laban ; 
the author’s initials, F. W. F., have been accident¬ 
ally omitted at the end of that article.] 

T It is unfortunate that the A. V. should retain 


accidental wanderings, Micah engaged him as a 
regular priest, and anticipated in consequence the 
special blessing of Jehovah. The five Danite spies 
consulted these oracular Penates of Micah through 
the intervention of Jonathan (xviii. 5), and informed 
the Danites on their way to Laish of the images 
which the house contained. The Danite warriors, 
with the most unscrupulous indifference, violently 
carried off the whole apparatus of this private cult, 
including the priest himself, to their new city; and 
we are informed that it continued to be celebrated till 
‘ the day of the captivity of the land,’ which, as we 
see from the next verse, may perhaps * mean till 
the capture of Shiloh by the Philistines. What is 
most remarkable in this narrative is the fact that 
both Micah, who was a worshipper of Jehovah, 
and the Danites, who acknowledged Elohim (xviii. 
5, 10), and Jonathan, the grandson of Moses him¬ 
self, should, in spite of the distinctest prohibitions 
of the law, have regarded the adoration of tera¬ 
phim and other images as harmless, if not as laud¬ 
able ; and that this form of idolatry, without any 
political motive to palliate it as in the case of Jero¬ 
boam, should have been adopted and maintained 
without surprise or hesitation, nay even with eager 
enthusiasm, by an entire tribe of Israel. 

3. The next very distinct notice of teraphim 
which we find is in 1 Sam. xix. 13-16, where 
Michal, to give David more time to escape, de¬ 
ceives the messengers of Saul by putting ‘ the tera¬ 
phim’ in his bed ‘with a pillow of goat’s hair for 
his bolster.’ The use of the article shows that 
‘ the teraphim ’ was something perfectly well known 
(Thenius, ad loc.) t and the fact that we thus find 
it (or them) in the house of a man so pious as 
David, entirely confirms our inference as to the 
prevalence of these images. The suggestions of 
Michaelis that Michal may have worshipped them 
unknown to David,t and that barren women were 
especially devoted to them, are wholly without foun¬ 
dation. We may legitimately infer from the pas¬ 
sage that they had some rude resemblance to the 
human shape, being perhaps something like the 
Plenum ; hence Aquila in this place renders the 
word by 7 rporo/xai The LXX. rendering kspo- 
T&(pia very probably points to the belief that the 
teraphim were images of deceased ancestors ( kcpo - 
Tafad TiPCL fj<rap eXurabpLepa us tvttos perpov. Suid. 
vid. Bochart, Hieroz. I. lib. ii. c. 51) ; and the 
rendering of ‘ put a pillow of goat’s hair for his 
bolster’ by Kal ^irap tup alyup Zdero irpbs K€<f>aXrjs 
avTov, ‘she placed the goat’s liver at his head,’ 
shows that they read " 133 , ‘ liver,’ for TQ 3 , ‘mat¬ 
tress.’ Now, if this ancient reading were correct, 
it brings the passage into remarkable parallel with 
Ezek. xxi. 21, where Nebuchadnezzar is said to 
have decided his course by belomantia, together 
with consultation of teraphim and looking into the 
liver (extispicium). From a combination of the 
two passages, Mr. R. S. Poole (Smith’s Diet, of 


the untenable, and we fear dishonest Jewish cor¬ 
ruption of ‘ Moses’ into ‘ Manasseh.’ 

* Yet a comparison of lios. iii. 3 would point 
the other way ; vid. infra. 

t D'BIPin. The article explodes the arguments 

of Michaeiis (De Theraphis. Comment. Soc. Gotl. 
i 763), Bochart (Hieroz. i. p. 623), etc., that the 
teraphim in this instance was a mere hastily-made 
doll of rags, in fact a sort of malkin. 
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Bible, art. ‘ Magic’) has ingeniously conjectured 
that Michal may have been divining by means of a 
sacrifice to the teraphim when Saul’s messenger 
arrived, and that she put the yet palpitating liver 
on the bed, with the image, which in a small dark 
narrow recess might well enough pass for a human 
being. Josephus, with his usual want of honesty, 
omits all mention of the teraphim , and only says 
that she put the liver under the bed-clothes, hop¬ 
ing that its motion would make the men more 
easily believe that David was* gasping! (Antiq. 
vi. ii. 4). 

4. The next passage of importance about the 
teraphim is Hos. iii. 4, which is encompassed by 
difficulties. The prophet, purchasing Gomer to 
himself, bids her be chaste for many days, * for the 
children of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a sacrifice, and without an image 
(matz^bdh), and without an ephod, and without 
teraphim .’ Here it would certainly be the primd 
facie impression of every unbiassed reader that the 
matzebah and the teraphim are mentioned without 
blame as ordinary parts of religious worship. With¬ 
out, however, entering into the question (which per¬ 
haps cannot be decided), whether Hosea did, or did 
not, mean to commend or tolerate these material 
adjuncts to a monotheistic worship, it is certainly not 
surprising that the reverence paid to the teraphim 
should have continued in Israel side by side with that 
paid to the calves , which beyond all doubt were in¬ 
tended to be mere elohistic symbols; and this is 
the less surprising when we remember that one of 
these cherubic emblems was set up in the very city 
(Dan) to which the teraphim of Micah had bee?i 
carried ; and probably indeed because of the exist¬ 
ence there of the irregular worship established by 
Moses’ grandson. But here again the LXX. ver¬ 
sion is curious and perplexing ; for it uses the 
word 5 77X04 (sc. \L0oi, bright gems), a word which, 
like drjXiocns, it uses elsewhere of the Uri?n and 
Thummim (Num. xxvii. 21 ; I Sam. xxviii. 6) ; 
and Aquila seems to have had the same notion in 
adopting the word (pama/xobs , and it is even coun¬ 
tenanced by St. Jerome, who in this passage in¬ 
cludes the teraphim among the ‘ instrumenta sacer- 
dotalis habittisl This is one starting-point for the 
theory, supported with such a mass of splendid 
but unconvincing learning by Spencer ( De Legg. 
Bebr. lib. iii. dissert, vii. pp. 920-1038), that the 
teraphim and urim were identical. He argues 
not only from this rendering SijXot, but also (i.) 
from the frequent union of ephod with teraphim ; 
(ii.) from the supposition that urim means ‘fires,’ 
and that teraphim means the same, being a mere 
Aramaic equivalent for seraphim, * the burning 
ones ;’ (iii.) from the constant use of teraphim for 
oracular purposes. He concludes therefore that 
they were small images, permitted as a kind of 
necessary concession to deeply-rooted idolatry, 
placed in the folds of the ephod, and believed to 
emit predictions of the divine will. How ill the 
theory accords with the data before us will be obvi¬ 
ous at once. 

5. On the other hand, if, in the above passages, 
we have convincing proof that the use of teraphim 
was common, if not universal, among the early 


* rip Trrjdrj/xaTL rod ijiraros (rakebovros rb impS- 
\cuov TrioTiocrafxevr) to KaraKel/xevov rbv Aavldrjv acrO- 
ixa lvslv (Joseph. 1 . c.) Theodoret (Quasi. 49, in 
1 Beg.) repeats this preposterous notion. 


Hebrews, there are other passages which show 
that it was condemned, and that strongly, by the 
stricter Jehovists. Thus in 1 Sam. xv. 23, we find 
teraphim classed by Samuel with iniquity and 
witchcraft ; and in 2 Kings xxiii. 24 Josiah puts 
away the teraphim with wizards, idols, and other 
abominations; in Ezra xxi. 21, the use of them* 
is attributed to the pagan Nebuchadnezzar ; and in 
Zech. x. 2 they are mentioned as sources of deceit. 
Yet this last passage also proves that so thoroughly 
were they a part of the national tradition that they 
continued in use even after the captivity. 

The main and certain results of this review are 
that the teraphim were rude human images; that 
the use of them was an antique Aramaic custom ; 
that there is reason to suppose them to have been 
images of deceased ancestors ; that they were con¬ 
sulted oracularly; that they were not confined to 
Jews ; that their use continued down to the latest 
period of Jewish history; and lastly, that although 
the more enlightened prophets and strictest later 
kings regarded them as idolatrous, the priests were 
much less averse to such images, and their cult was 
not considered in any w r ay repugnant to the pious 
worship of Elohim, nay even to the worship of him 
‘ under the awful title of Jehovah.’ + In fact they 
involved a monotheistic idolatry very different indeed 
fro?n polytheism; and the tolerance of them by 
priests, as compared with the denunciation of them 
by the keener insight and more vivid inspiration of 
the prophets, offers a close analogy to the views of 
the Roman Catholics respecting pictures and images 
as compared with the views of Protestants. It was 
against this use of idolatrous symbols and emblems 
in a monotheistic worship, that the secotid command¬ 
ment was directed, whereas the first is aimed against 
the graver sin of direct polytheism. But the whole 
history of Israel shows how early and how utterly 
the law must have fallen into desuetude. The 
worship of the golden calf, and of the calves at Dan 
and Bethel, against which, so far as we know, 
neither Elijah nor Elisha said a single word; the 
tolerance of high places, teraphim and bmtytia; 
the offering of incense for centuries to the brazen 
serpent destroyed by Hezekiah; the occasional 
glimpses of the most startling irregularities, sanc¬ 
tioned apparently even in the temple-worship itself; 
prove most decisively that a pure monotheism, and 
an independence of symbols, was the result of 
a slow and painful course of God’s disciplinal deal¬ 
ings among the noblest thinkers of a single nation, 
and not, as is so constantly and erroneously urged, 
the instinct of the whole Semitic race ; in other 
words, one single branch of the Semites w r as under 
God’s providence educated into pure monotheism 
only by centuries of misfortune and series of in¬ 
spired men. 

After the time of Zechariah we hear no more of 
teraphim, but our treatment of the subject would 
be incomplete if we did not very briefly allude to 
the vast mass of theory respecting them. Besides 
Spencer’s theory, to which we have already alluded, 
we may mention four others, utterly valueless in¬ 
deed, yet curious as bearing on the history of the 


* But in this passage Havemick thinks that 
the word is merely used by general analogy for 
‘idols.’ 

f As in the case of Aaron, Jonathan, Uria, etc. 
See some acute remarks on this subject in Michel 
Nicolas, Etudes Crit. sur la Bible , pp. 129-135. 
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question. I. It has been a very general belief 
derived from Rabbi Eleazar, that a teraph was the 
head of a first-born infant torn from its shoulders 
and placed against the wall with a gold plate under 
it, on which was written the name of an unclean 
spirit, by means of which the head uttered oracles. 
This notion has been adopted by Southey in his 
Thalaba (canto ii.) 2. Others believe that tera¬ 
phim were astrological figures made of metal under 
certain planetary aspects; amulets, in fact, like 
the tilscmath of the Sabseans, and the telefin of 
modern Persians. 3. Michaelis, Lengerke, etc., 
adopted the vaguer etymological fable that they 
were Sileni or Satyrs, because Pausanias (vi. 24) 
says iv yap rrj 'Hj[3palii)v 2t\^ou p.vrjp.a, and 

this tomb of Silenus may allude to the teraphim 
buried by Jacob ; and because the devils (D v yjJfc^> 

« hairy ones') of Lev. xvii. 7* must allude to tera¬ 
phim, which word may be derived from an Arabic 
root of the same meaning as the verb rpvQaw, / 
live delicately ! 

No satisfactoiy derivation of the word has ever 
been offered. The one just mentioned, from the 
Arabic tarapha, * * * 4 to abound,’ is perhaps as tenable 
as any, and is adopted by Scliultens, Eichhorn, 
Geseuius, etc. If it be correct, Teraphim would 
mean ‘ givers of abundance. ’ Castelli suggests a 
Syriac verb 1 to inquire;' Hofmann, Spencer, etc., 
connect it with Seraphim ; Meier with an Ethiopic 
root meaning 4 relics /’ t pay os, Oipaires, turpis , etc., 
have all been pressed into the service of despairing 
etymologists. 

The literature of the subject is very copious. 
Among the chief authorities (nearly all of which I 
have consulted), are Michaelis, De Theraphis (ubi 
supr.); Ugolini, Thcs. xxiii. 7; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
pp. 2660-2664; Pfeiffer, Exerc. Bibl. pp. 1-28; Iiot- 
tinger, Hist. Orient, p. 296 ; Selden, De Dis Syr. 
Syntagm. i. 2; Spencer, De Legg. Hebr. pp. 920- 
1038; Bochart, Hieroz. i. p. 623 ; Carpzov, Appar. 
Crit. 537-546; Jurieu, Hist. Crit. des Dogmes , ii. 

3 ; Gesenius, Thes. ii. Besides these nearly every 
commentator of importance has some dissertation 
on them ; and in general it may be said quot viri, 
tot sententice. But there is no real ground for this 
wide diversity of opinion.—F. W. F. 

TERTIUS. We learn from Rom. xvi. 22 that 
the apostle Paul dictated that epistle to Tertius. 
Tertius was probably a Roman Christian well known 
to those to whom the epistle was addressed. Some 
writers say that he was bishop of Iconium (see 
Fabricii Lux Evangelii, p. 117). F. Burmann and 
Liglitfoot conjectured that Tertius and Silas were 
one and the same person ; but this conjecture rests 
on an exceedingly feeble foundation—namely, the 
similarity merely of the consonants in the Hebrew 
numeral three, to the consonants in the name 
Silas, while Tertius signifies in Latin the third. 
The scantiness of our information about Tertius has 
been a fruitful source of learned trifling and idle 
conjecture. See the article lertius in Winers 
Real-Wort. —C. H. F. B. 

TERTULLUS {TtprvWos), the Roman orator 
or advocate employed by the Sanhedrim to sustain 

* Creuzer, partially adopting this view, thinks 

that it may have led to the old calumny that the 

Jews worshipped the head of an ass (Tac. Hist. v. 

4 ; Rutilius, i. 387). 


their accusation against Paul before the Roman 
governor (Acts xxiv. 1-8). The Jews, as well as 
the other peoples subject to the Romans, in their 
accusations and processes before the Roman ma¬ 
gistrates, were obliged to follow the forms of the 
Roman law, of which they knew little. The dif¬ 
ferent provinces, and particularly the principal 
cities, consequently abounded with persons who, 
at the same time advocates and orators, were 
equally ready to plead in civil actions or to ha¬ 
rangue on public affairs. This they did either in 
Greek or Latin, as the place or occasion required. 
-J. K. 

TESTAMENT, Old and New. When the 
books written by the apostles of Jesus Christ, or 
by apostolic men, came to be placed alongside the 
sacred books of the Plebrews, as comprising the 
entire Scriptural canon, it became necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish the two divisions by appropriate designa¬ 
tions. A usage which already prevailed furnished 
the designations required. The gracious engage¬ 
ments into which God was pleased to enter with 
individuals and communities bear in the O. T. the 
name of nnn or covenant [Covenant], and to this 

corresponds the Greek diadrjKT) in the LXX. and 
N. T. Of these covenants two stand out from all 
the rest as of pre-eminent importance—God’s cove¬ 
nant with Israel mediated by Moses, and that cove¬ 
nant which He promised to establish through the 
Messiah. In the Jewish Scriptures this flatter is 
designated PlKHn ITU, 7 / KaLV V (J er - xxxi - 

31), and this, adopted by our Lord (Matt. xxvi. 
28), and familiarly used by the apostles (2 Cor. iii. 
6; Heb. ix. 15, etc.), would naturally suggest the 
application of the phrase ij ira\aid. diadhryj to the 
former. Among the Jews such expressions as 

nnan rnrn^, TrXekes rys diaO^KTjs, for the tablets 
on which the law was inscribed (Deut. ix. 9); n 2 p 
JYnan, pip Xto? tt}s Stages (Exod. xxiv. 7 ; 2 Kings 

xxiii'. 21 ; I Maccab. i. 57), plpXos (Ecclus. 

xxiv. 23), were in common use. From these it is 
an easy transition to such an expression as that of 
the apostle (2 Cor. iii. 14), 7/ avdypuois ttjs raXatas 
diadrjKTjs, where the name appropriate to the thing 
contained is used of that which contains it. 1 heie 
thus arose in the Greek church the usage of the 
phrases i] iraXaia 5 ta 07 )ktj and 7) kcllvi) diaOrjKr] as 
designations of the Jewish and Christian sacied 
writings respectively. In the Latin church the 
usage prevailed of calling these Vetus et Novjwi 
Testamentum. Why the word Testamentum was 
selected to represent ZiadrjK'O rather than Foedus or 
Pactum may be explained by the fact that the 
former rather than the latter is the proper equiva¬ 
lent of the Greek word. Hence in the old Itala 
made from the LXX. it is always used where the 
Greek has tnaQ^t ]; and in the Vulgate it is used 
similarly in those books that remain in the old 
version, whereas in those which Jerome translated 
from the Hebrew JVO is represented by foedus or 
pactum. That this usage was an early one in the 
Latin church is evident from the words of Ter- 
tullian ( Adv . Marc. iv. 1) : Duos Deos dividens 
(Marcion) alterum alterius Instrumenti vel, quod 
magis usui est dicere, Testamenti. The use of 
Testamentum , however, does not seem to have 
been universally accepted till a much later period. 
In the passage quoted Tertullian evidently gives 
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the preference to the word instrumentum , a term 
used technically to denote a writing by which any¬ 
thing is to be attested or proved (comp. Quintil. 
Inst. Orat. xii. 8. 12) ; and this is the word he 
generally uses (comp. Adv. Marc. iv. 2 ; De Pudic. 
c. 12, etc.) Rufinus also has ‘novum et vetus in¬ 
strumentum’ {Expos. Symb. Apostol.) ; and Augus¬ 
tine uses both instrumentum and testamentum in 
the same context {De Civ. Dei, xx. 4). Lactantius, 
however, freely uses testamentum as a well-accredited 
term when he wrote {Inst. Div. iv. 20). 

From the Vulgate and the usage of the Latin 
fathers, Luther adopted Testament in his translation, 
and this has continued to be the usage in Germany, 
though some scholars there prefer the term Bund, 
the proper rendering of rP’-Q and of biaOrjKrj as used 
by the sacred writers. In this country Testament 
has so established itself in common usage and the 
reverent feelings of the community, that all attempts 
to displace it would be futile and unwise. 

The Jews divided the O. T. into three portions 
—the Thorah or Law (comprising the Pentateuch), 
the Nebiim or Prophets (with the subdivision into 
Earlier and Later), and the Chethubim or Hagio- 
grapha. [Canon.] From an early period the 
books of the N. T. were divided into two portions, 
the one embracing the four gospels, the other the 
remaining books, and called respectively rb ebay- 
ybXcov or rd ebayy eXi/cd, and ra dnroorokiKa or ol 
dirbaroXoL (Iren. i. 3. 6; iii. 11. 8; Clem. Alex. 
Strom, v. p. 561 ; vi. p. 659). Tertullian has 
‘ Instrumentum Evangelicum,—apostolicum’ {Adv. 
Marc. iv. 2); and he speaks also of the ‘ Evangelicoe, 
apostolicm literoe’ {De Preescr. c. 36). It is often 
stated that the latter division is sometimes called 
dirboToXos by the fathers, but this is more than 
doubtful; at any rate the two passages usually ad¬ 
duced in proof do not fully bear it out; for in the 
one (Tertull. De Bapi. c. 15) certainly, and in the 
other (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 706) probably, 
‘Apostle’ means the writer not the writing. In 
one passage Clement seems to use ebayy£\iov as 
comprehending the Epistles as well as the Gospels 
(i Strom. iv. p. 475). The division now generally 
adopted is into three classes—the Historical , includ¬ 
ing the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; the 
Epistolary , and the Apocalyptic. 

On the canonicity of the different books, see 
Canon ; Antilegomena ; Apocrypha ; Inspir¬ 
ation ; and the articles on the separate books. 

On the text of the O. and N. T., see Criticism, 
Biblical ; and Manuscripts. 

On the Interpretation of the O. and N. T., see 
Interpretation ; Commentary ; Harmonies ; 
and the notices of the different commentators. 

The Versions of the O. and N. T. will be found 
under their proper heads. 

See also Bible ; Haphthara ; Quotations ; 
Synagogue, Great, etc.—YV. L. A. 

TETRARCH ( rerpdpxyp; tetrarchd). This 
word, as its etymology indicates, originally signi¬ 
fied the ruler of the fourth part of a country (re- 
rpapxla or rerpabapxla). Such were the four an¬ 
cient divisions of Thessaly (Eurip. Alcest. 1154; 
Phot, in voc.; Strabo, ix. 5), revived by Philip 
(Dem. Phil. iii. p. 117 ; Thirwall, Hist. Gr. vi. 
T 3 > I4> ed. 1), each of which had its own governor 
subordinate to the Tagus. The same division 
existed in Galatia, where there were as many as 
twelve tetrarchies, each of the three tribes being I 


divided into four, each with its own tetrarch (Strab. 
566 ; Plut. De V. M. vol. ii. Wytt), ultimately 
fused into one iirapxta. under Deiotarus, c. 54 B.c. 

In the later days of the Roman republic, and 
during the empire, the etymological meaning was 
almost entirely lost sight of, and it was applied, 
like ‘ethnarch’ and ‘ phylarch,’ to the petty tribu¬ 
taries, ‘ the creatures of a proconsul’s breath, and 
the puppets of his caprice ’ (Merivale, Hist, of Rom. 
iv. 167), whose importance did not warrant their 
receiving the title of ‘ king.’ It is in this secondary 
sense that, in all probability, the word is used in 
the N. T. of the tetrarchs of Syria, the heirs and 
successors of Herod the Great. Niebuhr {Hist, of 
Ro?n. ii. 135) compares them to the zemindars of 
Bengal, after their recognition by Lord Cornwallis, 
I 79 I ‘93> as proprietors of the soil, and enjoying 
some amount of sovereign rights within the limits 
of their zemindary. The title of tetrarch was cer¬ 
tainly given by Antony to Herod the Great in the 
early part of his career, B.c. 41, and his brother 
Phasael (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 13.1), without reference 
to territorial divisions ; and though it appears that 
the tetrarchs Antipas and Philip did actually receive 
a fourLh part of their father’s dominions, while 
Archelaus as ‘ethnarch’ inherited half (Joseph. 
Antiq. xvii. 11.4; Bell. fud. ii. 6.3), this correspond¬ 
ence of the name and the share may be considered 
accidental. The three rulers to whom Terpdpxys 
or rerpapx&v is applied in the N. T. are—(1.) He¬ 
rod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Pereea, Matt, 
xiv. 1 ; Luke iii. 1, 19; ix. 7 ; Acts xiii. 1 ; also 
styled by courtesy fiaaCkebs, Mark vi. 14, etc. ; 
Matt. xiv. 9. (2.) Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, 

Aurinitis and Batanea, Luke iii. 1. (3.) Lysanias 

of Abilene, Luke iii. 1. 

For these persons, the limits of their tetrarchies, 
and the chronological difficulties connected with 
Lysanias, see Wieseler, Chron. Synops. of Gospels , 
translation 159-167; Hug. Gutachten; Noldius, De 
Reb. Herod. [Herodian Family; Lysanias.]— 
E. V. 

THADDASUS ( 0 a 55 cuos), a surname of the 
apostle Jude, who was also called Lebbteus (Matt, 
x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18; comp. Luke vi. 16.) [Jude.] 

THANK-OFFERING. [Offering.] 

THEATRE. Although theatres and amphi¬ 
theatres were erected by the Herods in Jerusalem 
and other towns of Syria (Joseph. Antiq. xv. 8. 1 ; 
xvi. 5. 1; xix. 7. 5; Bell. Jtid. i. 21. 8), in which mag¬ 
nificent spectacles were exhibited, principally in 
honour of the Roman emperors, there is no re¬ 
ference to them in the Gospels or Acts. Even in 
narrating the death of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 
21, 22), whose fatal seizure, according to the Jewish 
historian, took place in the theatre at Caesarea 
{Antiq. xix. 8. 2), the word does not occur. The 
only mention of a theatre in the O. or N. T. is in 
the account of the outbreak of popular fanaticism at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 29-31). The theatre of that 
city is stated to have been the scene of the infuri¬ 
ated assembly called together by the inflammatory 
speech of Demetrius, which for two hours rang 
with the cry, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’ 
The shell of this theatre remains unmistakably to 
to be recognised on Mount Priar, though the mar¬ 
ble seats have been removed. Its ruins are de¬ 
scribed by Fellows {As. Min. p. 274) as ‘a wreck 
of immense grandeur,’ and it is Said to be the 
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largest of any that have come clown to us from j 
ancient days (Howson’s Life and Letters of St. 
Paul , ii. 67). Laborde gives a view of it, copied 
in Smith’s Dictionary. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians contains two 
probable references to theatrical representations, 
neither of which are very apparent in our version. 
The word translated ‘spectacle’ (1 Cor. iv. 9) is 
Otarpov, and the whole passage seems to refer to 
‘ the band of gladiators brought out at last for death, 
the vast range of an amphitheatre under the open 
sky well representing the magnificent vision of all 
created beings, from men up to angels, gazing on 
the dreadful death-struggle ; and then the contrast 
of the selfish Corinthians sitting by unmoved at the 
awful spectacle’ (Stanley, Corinthians , 73). Again, 
in vii. 31, ‘ the fashion of this world passeth away,’ 
t6 axilla tou Koo-pov irapayei , many have seen 
an allusion to the drama, drawn either from the 
shifting of the scenes, or the passing across the 
stage of the gorgeous processions then so com¬ 
mon.—E. V. 

THEBES, Theb^e, or Diospolis Magna, a 
city of Egypt, and its capital during the empire, 
called in the Bible No-Amon or No (jiDX 50 ; 

LXX. fiepls ’AfjLfjL&v ; Nahum iii. 8, ; LXX. 

AioaTToXis ; Jer. xlvi. 25 ; Ezek. xxx. 14, 15, 16). 

The ancient Egyptian names of Thebes are as 
usual two, a civil and a sacred, to which all foreign 
names may be traced, either as transcriptions, at 
least in origin, or translations. The civil name, 
perhaps the more ancient of the two, is AP-T, AP-TU, 
(Brugsch, Geographische Inschriften , i. p. 177, pi. 
xxxvi. Nos. 781-784). Hence the Coptic TA.U6, 
which shows that the fern, article t was in this case 
transferred in pronunciation, and explains the origin 
of the classical forms Orj^rj, Qt]( 3 cu, Thebe, Thebse 
(cf. Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes , ii. pp. 
136, 137). The sacred name has two forms, PA- 
AMEN or perhaps par-amen (Brugsch, G. I. p. 177, 
No. 780), the ‘house of Amen,’ or Jupiter Ammon, 

preserved in the Coptic TUAJUtOYri, whe'rfe the 
word pa or par has been changed into the masc. 

article (cf. efL*J<S I 1 T 6 IUiJUlOTn), and 
translated in the Greek AidairoXis ; and NU-AMEN, 
the ‘ city of Amen,’ the sound of the first part of 
which has been discovered by M. Chabas, who 
reads no-amun (Recherches sur le nom Eg. de 
Thitbes, p. 5). The latter form of the sacred name 
is transcribed in the Hebrew No-Amon, and it is 
easy to understand the use of its first part Nit , ‘ the 
city,’ instead of the whole, at a time when Thebes 
was still the most important city of Egypt. 

The situation of Thebes with reference to the 
rest of Egypt well suited it to be the capital of the 
country. Though further from the Mediterranean 
and Syria than Memphis, it was more secure from 
invasion, and if it was far from the northern trade 
it commanded the chief line of commerce from the 
Red Sea. The actual site is perhaps the best of 
any ancient town of Upper Egypt. Here the valley, 
usually straitened by the mountains on one side if 
not on both, opens out into a plain which is com¬ 
paratively spacious. On the west bank the moun¬ 
tains leave a broad band of cultivable land, on the 
east they recede in a semicircle. On the former 
side they rise to a fine peak about 1200 feet high, 


unlike the level cliff-like form of the opposite range, 
a form seldom varied on either bank throughout 
the whole valley. The plain between is about two 
miles long, and has an extreme breadth of about 
four miles, no large space for a great capital except 
in Egypt. The monuments do not arrest the at¬ 
tention of the traveller as he sails up the river as 
do the pyramids of Memphis. On the east the 
massive fort-like winged portal of El-Karnak, and 
the colonnade of El-Uksur, and on the west the 
hills honeycombed with sepulchral grottoes, are 
the most remarkable objects to be seen, but being 
far apart they are singly seen from the river. If 
viewed from the western mountain, the many 
monuments of Thebes give an idea of the grandeur 
of this ancient city, the greatest in the world for 
magnificence if not for size from the days of the 
Judges to those of the Kings, and in Homer’s age 
notorious even in remote Greece as the ideal of a 
wealthy and powerful capital. 

The old city, Thebes proper, lay on the eastern 
bank ; opposite was the western suburb, known in 
the time of the Greek and Roman rule as the 
Memnonia : the whole in ancient Egyptian was 
called TAM, the 7 repi Qr)( 3 as of the Greeks. Of the 
houses of the city there are no traces, but they must 
have been near the temple of El-Karnak. The 
western suburb has similarly disappeared, though 
we know by the monuments where was its principal 
street. 

The oldest royal names found at Thebes are 
those of kings of the Nantef line, who are known 
to have been there buried, and who are variously 
assigned to the 9th and the nth dynasties, but 
undoubtedly reigned not long before the 12th. 
The 12th dynasty began about 2000 or 2100 years 
B.C., and the nth, which probably ruled about 
half a century, was, like it, of Theban kings, ac¬ 
cording to Manetho, the Egyptian historian. The 
rise of the city to importance may therefore be 
dated with the beginningof the first Theban dynasty, 
about the earliest date to which Abraham’s journey 
into Palestine is assigned by chronologers. With 
the 12th dynasty it became the capital of Egypt, and 
continued so for the 200 years of the rule of that 
line. Of this powerful dynasty the chief monument 
there is only part of the ancient sanctuary of the 
great temple of Amen-ra, now called that of El- 
Karnak. The 12th dynasty was succeeded by the 
13th, which appears after a time to have lost the 
rule of all Egypt by the establishment of a foreign 
Shepherd dynasty, the 15th. Theban kings of the 
13th and probably another dynasty, the 17th, con¬ 
tinued to govern a limited kingdom, tributary to the 
Shepherds, until an insurrection arose which led to 
the conquest of the foreigners and the capture of 
their capital Zoan by Aahmes, the head of the 
18th dynasty, and founder of the Egyptian empire, 
which was ruled by this and the 19th and 20th 
dynasties, all of Theban kings, for about 450 years 
from B.C. cir. 1525. During this period Thebes 
was the capital of the kingdom, and of an empire 
of which the northern limit was Mesopotamia, and 
the southern a territory upon the Upper Nile ; and 
then, especially by the kings of the 18th and 19th 
dynasties, those great monuments which make 
Thebes the most wonderful site in Egypt were 
founded or excavated. The kings who have left 
the finest works are Thotlimes III. and Amenoph 
III. of the 18th dynasty, Setee I. and Rameses II. 
of the 19th, and Rameses III. of the 20th ; but 
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throughout the period of the empire the capital was 
constantly beautified. At the close of the 20th 
dynasty the high-priests of Amen-ra gained the 
sovereign power, perhaps corresponding to Mane- 
tho’s 21st dynasty, which he calls of Tanites, and 
which must in this case be considered as of Thebans. 
They continued to add to the monuments of the 
capital, though, like the later kings of the empire, 
their constructions were not of remarkable size. 
The 22d dynasty, headed by Sheshenk I., the 
Shishak of the Bible, seems still to have treated 
Thebes as the capital, although they embellished 
their native city Bubastis, in the Delta. Under 
them and the kings of the 23d, who were evidently 
of the same line, some additions were made to its 
temples, but no great independent structures seem 
to have been raised. The most interesting of these 
additions is Shishak’s list of the countries, cities, 
and tribes conquered or ruled by him, including the 
names of those captured from Rehoboam, sculp¬ 
tured in the great temple of El-Kamak. Under 
the 23d dynasty a period of dissension began, and 
lasted for some years until the Ethiopian conquest, 
and establishment of an Ethiopian dynasty, the 
25th, about B.c. 714 (see M. de Rouge’s interesting 
paper Inscr. Hist, du roi Pianchi-Meria?noun, Rev. 
Arch. N.S. viii. pp. 94, seqq.) At this time the 
importance of Thebes must have greatly fallen, 
but it is probable that the Ethiopians made it their 
Egyptian capital, for their sculptures found there 
show that they were careful to add their records to 
those of the long series of sovereigns who reigned at 
Thebes. It is at the time of the 25th dynasty, to 
which we may reasonably assign a duration of fifty 
years, that Thebes is first mentioned in Scripture, 
and from this period to that of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, it is spoken of as 
one of the chief cities of Egypt, or as No, ‘the 
city.’ Under the Ethiopians it was no more than 
a provincial capital; immediately after their rule, 
it was taken twice at least by the Assyrians. As- 
shur-bani-pal, son and successor of Esarhaddon, 
Asshur-akh-idanna, who came to the throne about 
B.c. 667-66, in a first expedition defeated the troops 
of Tirhakah, and captured the city of Nl’a: a second 
time he invaded the country, which had revolted, 
and again captured Ni’a. The exact time of these 
events has not been fixed, but it is evident that 
they occurred either at the close of the rule of the 
Ethiopian dynasty, or early in that of the Saite 
26th, when Egypt was governed by the Dodecarchy. 
Tirhakah and Niku, evidently Necho I., the 
father of Psammetichus I., are mentioned almost 
as late as the time of the second expedition. Psam¬ 
metichus I. came to the throne B.c. 664, and 
therefore it is probable that these events took place 
not long before, and about the time of, or a little 
after, his accession. These dates are especially im¬ 
portant, as it is probable that the prophet Nahum 
refers to the first capture when warning Nineveh 
by the fate of her great rival. But this reference 
may be to a still earlier capture by the Assyrians, 
for Esarhaddon conquered Egypt and Ethiopia, 
though it is not distinctly stated that he captured 
Thebes (see Sir H. C. Rawlinson’s Illustratio?is of 
Egyptian History , etc ., from the Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions, Trans. R. S. Lit., 2d ser. vol. vii. pp. 137, 
seqq.) The Saite kings of the 26th dynasty con¬ 
tinued to embellish Thebes, which does not seem 
to have suffered in its monuments from the Assy¬ 
rians ; but when their rule came to an end with the 


Persian conquest by Cambyses, it evidently endured 
a far severer blow. Later Egyptian kings still 
added to its edifices, and the earlier Greek sove¬ 
reigns followed their example. The revolt against 
Ptolemy X. Lathurus, in which Thebes stood a 
siege of three years, was the final blow to its pros¬ 
perity. In Strabo’s time its population dwelt in 
small villages, and Thebes no longer existed as a city, 
and this has been the case ever since ; no one of 
these villages, or those that have succeeded them— 
for the same sites do not appear in all cases to 
have been occupied—having risen to the import¬ 
ance of a city. At the present time there are two 
villages on the eastern bank, El-Karnak and El- 
Uksur ; the former, which is inconsiderable, near 
the oldest part of ancient Thebes ; the latter, 
which is large and the most important place on 
the site, so as to deserve to be called a small town, 
lying some distance to the south on the river’s 
bank. Opposite El-Karnak is the ruined village 
of El-Kumeh, of which the population mainly 
inhabit sepulchral grottoes, and opposite El- 
Uksur, the village of El-Ba’eerat, which indeed is 
almost beyond the circuit of the monuments of 
Thebes. 

As Memphis is remarkable for its vast necro¬ 
polis, Thebes surpasses the other cities of Egypt 
in its temples. The primaeval kings of Egypt who 
ruled at the northern capital were tomb-builders, 
those who preferred the southern capital were 
rather temple-builders ; and as the works of the 
former give us the best insight into the characteris¬ 
tics of the national mind, those of the latter tell us 
the history of the country under its most powerful 
kings. Thebes is the most thoroughly historical 
site in Egypt. The temples are not only covered 
with the sculptured representations and histories of 
the chief campaigns of the conquering kings and 
the similar records of their presents to the shrines, 
and many other details of historical interest, but 
they have the advantage of showing in the case of 
the most important temple, or rather collection of 
temples what was added under each dynasty, 
almost each reign, from the 16th century B.c. to 
the Roman dominion, and thus they indicate the 
wealth, the power, and the state of art, during the 
chief part of the period for which Thebes was 
either the capital or an important city of Egypt. 
The following is the plan of an Egyptian temple 
of the age of the empire An avenue of sphinxes, 
with at intervals pairs of colossal statues of a king, 
usually seated, led up to its entrance. The gate was 
flanked by lofty and broad wings, extending along 
the whole front of the temple, the long horizontal 
lines of which were relieved by tapering obelisks. 
The first hall was usually hypoethral, unless perhaps 
it had a wooden roof, and was surrounded by colon¬ 
nades. The second, but sometimes the third, was 
filled with columns in avenues, the central avenue 
being loftier than the rest, and supporting a raised 
portion of the roof. Beyond were the naos and 
various chambers, all smaller than the court or 
courts and the hall. This plan was not greatly 
varied in the Theban temples of which the remains 
are sufficient for us to form an opinion. The 
great temple of El-Kamak, dedicated to Amen-ra, 
the chief god of Thebes, was founded at least as 
early as the time of the 12th dynasty (b.c. 2100 
or 2000?), but is mainly of the age of the 18th 
and 19th. The first winged portal, which is more 
than 360 ft. wide, forms the front of a court 329 
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ft. wide and 275 long. Outside the eastern portion 
of the south wall of this court is sculptured the 
famous list of the dominions and conquests of 
Sheshetik I., the Shishak of Scripture, which has 
been already mentioned. The great hall of 
columns is immediately beyond the court, and is 
of the same width, but 170 ft. long : it was 
supported by 134 columns, the loftiest of which, 
forming the central avenue, are nearly 70 ft. high, 
and about 12 in diameter, the rest more than 40 
ft. high, and about 9 in diameter. This forest of 
columns produces a singularly grand effect. The 
external sculptures commemorate the wars of 
Setee I. and his son Rameses II., mainly in Syria. 
Beyond the great hall are many ruined chambers, 
and two great obelisks standing in their places 
amidst a heap of ruins. More than a mile to the 
south-west of the temple of El-Karnak is that of 
El-Uksur, a smaller but still gigantic edifice of 
the same character and age, on the bank of the 
Nile, and having within and partly around it the 
houses of the modem village. On the western 
bank are three temples of importance, a small one 
of Setee I., the beautiful Rameseum of Rameses 
II., commonly called the Memnonium, and the 
stately temple of Rameses III., the Rameseum of 
Medeenet-Haboo, extending in this order towards 
the south. Between the Rameseum of Rameses 
II. and that of Rameses III. was a temple 
raised by Amenoph III., of which scarcely any 
remains are now standing, except the two great 
colossi, the Vocal Memnon and its fellow, mono¬ 
liths about 47 ft. high, exclusive of the pedestals, 
which have a height of about 12 ft. They re¬ 
presented Amenoph, and were part of the dromos 
which led to his temple. Besides these temples of 
western Thebes, the desert tract beneath the moun¬ 
tain bordering the cultivable land and the lower 
elevations of the mountain, in addition to almost 
countless mummy-pits, are covered with built 
tombs, and honeycombed with sepulchral grot¬ 
toes, which, in their beautiful paintings, tell us 
the lives of the former occupants, or represent the 
mystical subjects of the soul’s existence after death. 
The latter are almost exclusively the decorations 
of the Tombs of the Kings, which are excavated 
in two remote valleys behind the mountain. These 
tombs are generally very deep galleries, and are 
remarkable for the extreme delicacy of their paint¬ 
ings, which, like most of the historical records 
of Thebes, have suffered more at the hands of 
civilised barbarians in this century than from the 
effects of time. 

The most remarkable of the notices of Thebes in 
the Bible is that in Nahum, where the prophet 
warns Nineveh by her rival’s overthrow. ‘Art 
thou better than No-Amon, that was situate among 
the rivers, [that had] the waters round about it, 
whose rampart [was] the sea, [and] her wall [was] 
from the sea?’ Notwithstanding her natural as 
well as political strength, Thebes had been sacked 
and the people carried captive (iii. 8-10). The 
description of the city applies remarkably to 
Thebes, which alone of all the cities of Egypt was 
built on both sides of the river, here twice called, 
as now by the modem inhabitants, the sea. The 
prophecy that it should ‘ be rent asunder’ (Ezek. 
xxx. 16), probably primarily refers to its breaking- 
up or capture, but the traveller can scarcely doubt 
a second and more literal sense when he looks upon 
its vast torn and heaped-up ruins. The other 


notices are in Ezek. (xiv. 15) and in Jer. (xlvi. 25). 
—R. S. P. 

TPIEBEZ ; properly Tebez, ‘ brightness,’ 
from ; Qrj( 3 r}s ; Oajuaal; Thebes). This city is 

**T 

only mentioned in connection with one episode in 
Scripture history, the death of the cruel usurper 
Abimelech. After the terrible auto-da-fe at She- 
chem, in which a thousand persons, men and 
women, were burned alive, Abimelech went to 
Thebez. The rumour of his inhuman barbarity 
had doubtless preceded him. The people, when 
their city fell, took refuge in a strong tower. 
Abimelech approached the door to bum it, but a 
woman from the top threw down a piece of a mill¬ 
stone upon his head and killed him (Judg. ix. 50; 
2 Sam. xi. 21). The geographical position of 
Thebez is not stated; but the narrative leaves the 
impression that it was not far distant from Shechem. 
Eusebius defines its position with his usual minute¬ 
ness. He says, ‘ It is in the borders of Neapolis, 
... at the thirteenth mile on the road to Scytho- 
polis’ (Onomast. s. v. ‘Thebes’). Just about the 
distance indicated, on the line of the old Roman 
highway, is the modem village of Tubas , in which 
it is not difficult to recognise the Thebez of Scrip¬ 
ture. It stands on a hill-side at the northern end 
of a plain surrounded by rocky mountains. The 
hill is skirted by fine olive groves, and the whole 
environs bear the marks of industry and prosperity 
(Robinson, B. R. iii. p. 305). Some large hewn 
stones in the walls of the modern houses, and a 
number of deep wells and cisterns in and around 
the village, are the only traces of antiquity now 
remaining (Van de Velde, Travels , ii. p. 335 ; 
Handbook , p. 348).—J. L. P. 

THEODORETUS (Qeoduprjros) was born at 
Antioch towards the end of the 4th century ; in 
A. D. 386 according to some, in 393 according to 
others. Plis early education was received in a 
monastery near his native city; and there he re¬ 
mained until he was called, in 420 or 423, to become 
bishop of Cyrus, a small town near the Euphrates. 
The teacher to whom he owed the most was 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. He was much involved 
in the theological and ecclesiastical controversies of 
his time ; and in 449 was deposed by a synod con¬ 
vened by Dioscurus, patriarch of Alexandria, as a 
partisan of Nestorius. From this unjust sentence 
he was relieved by the council of Chalcedon in 
451. The rest of his life he spent peacefully in his 
diocese, occupied chiefly in literary pursuits. lie 
died in 457 or 458. His writings comprise several 
controversial treatises, a History of the Church , in 
5 books, an apologetic treatise entitled 'EX Xtji'ikuv 
< & ep<nrevTLKT) 7 radrip-aroov, various orations and ho¬ 
milies, and some minor tractates, besides his exe- 
getical works, which are the most valuable of his 
productions. He has left commentaries on the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Psalms, Canticles, the Prophets, and 
on the epistles of St. Paul. His method is partly 
expository, partly apologetic and controversial. 
On the historical books of the O. T. he rather dis¬ 
cusses difficult passages than presents a continuous 
commentary. He indulges very sparingly in alle¬ 
gorical explanations, and follows for the most part 
the grammatical meaning. There are two good 
editions of his whole works, that by Gamier and 
Sirmond in 5 vols. fol., Par. 1642-1684; and that 
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by Schulze and Noesselt, 5 vols. 8vo, in 10 parts, 
Hal. Sax. 1769-1774.—W. L. A. 

THEODORUS (0eocwpos), bishop of Mopsu- 
estia, was born at Antioch about the middle of the 
4th century. He studied along with Chrysostom 
under Libanius and Andragathus, the former of 
whom taught them rhetoric, the latter philosophy. 
His theological studies were prosecuted under the 
direction of Flavianus of Antioch, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, and Craterius. From Antioch he removed 
to Tarsus, and in A. D. 394 became bishop of Mop- 
suestia in Cilicia. _ This post he held till his death 
in 429. His writings were veiy numerous. His 
fame rests principally on those which he wrote on 
the Scriptures. Unfortunately they are extant only 
in portions. Fragments are preserved in the Acts 
of the fifth oecumenical council (a.d. 553), at which 
his writings were condemned as favouring Nes- 
torianism. His commentaries on Jonah, Obadiah, 
Nahum, and the introductions to those on Hosea, 
Amos, Zachariah, andHaggai, have been published 
by Mai in his Scriptl. veit . nova Collectio , i. 2, p. 
41, ff. Fragments of his commentaries on the 
N. T. are found in the Cateticz ; but the fullest col¬ 
lection is that by Fritzsche, Theod. Mops, in N. T. 
Commend. Turici 1847. As an interpreter Theo¬ 
dore set himself against the allegorising method, 
and sought to bring out the literal historical sense, 
lie somewhat inclined to rationalistic modes of 
interpretation, and held free views about the 
Canon, making distinctions in the degree of in¬ 
spiration possessed by different writers, and casting 
doubt on the authority of some of the books.— 
W. L. A. 

THEOPHILUS ( 9 e 60 iXos), a person of distinc¬ 
tion, to whom St. Luke inscribed his Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles (Luke i. 3 ; Acts i. 1). 
The word means ‘lover of God;’ whence some 
have fancied that it is to be taken as a general 
name for any or every lover of God (Origen, Horn, 
i. in Luc . ; Epiphan. Haer. li. p. 429 ; Ham¬ 
mond in loc.) But there seems no foundation for 
this opinion, as the circumstance and style of ad¬ 
dress point to a particular person of honourable 
station, with whom Luke was acquainted. The 
title— Kpdnaros , translated * most excellent,’ is the 
same which is given to governors of provinces, as 
Felix and Festus (Acts xxiii. 26 ; xxvi. 25) ; whence 
he is conceived by some to have been a civil magis¬ 
trate in some high office. Theophylact {Argument, 
in Luc.) supposes that he was of the senatorian 
order, and perhaps a nobleman or prince. Many 
conjectures have been advanced regarding him ; 
but all that can be asserted with any probability is 
that he was a convert to Christianity and a gentile 
of rank resident at Rome. 

THEOPHYLACTUS ( 0 eo 0 tf\aKros), arch¬ 
bishop of Bulgaria, flourished in the nth century. 
Fie is believed to have been a native of Euboea, to 
have been appointed to the see of Bulgaria between 
A.D. 1070 and 1077, and to have lived down to 
1107 or later. He has left commentaries on the 
Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of Paul, and 
on the minor prophets; in which he chiefly follows 
Chrysostom. His exegesis, however, is so direct, 
precise, and textual, and his remarks are often so 
felicitous and to the point, that his commentaries 
have always been highly prized. Many editions of 
portions of his commentaries have been published ; 


his collected works have been issued in 4 vols. fob, 
Venet. 1754-63, edited by J. F. B. de Rossi and 
Bonif. Finetti.—W. L. A. 

THESSALONIANS, Epistles to the.— 
First Epistle. —The authenticity and canonical 
authority of this epistle have been from the earliest 
ages admitted; nor have these points ever been 
called in question, either in ancient or modem 
times, by those who have received any of St. Paul’s 
epistles. Besides two probable quotations from it 
by Polycarp (Lardner, ii. 96, 8vo ed.), it is cer¬ 
tainly cited, and cited as the production of the 
apostle Paul, by Irenaeus (v. 6, sec. 1), by Clement 
of Alexandria ( Paed. i. sec. 19, p. 109, ed. Potter), 
by Tertullian {De Resur. Carnis , c. 24), by Caius 
(ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 20), by Origen ( Cont. 
Cels. lib. iii.), and by others of the ecclesiastical 
writers (Lardner, ii. pi. locc.) 

This epistle has generally been regarded as the first 
written by St. Paul of those now extant. In the 
Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 5, seq.) we are told that 
the apostle, after preaching the gospel with success 
at Thessalonica, had to flee from that city in conse¬ 
quence of the malice of the Jews; that he thence 
betook himself to Berea, in company with Silas ; 
that, driven by the same influence from Berea, he 
journeyed to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy 
(the latter of whom had probably preceded him to 
Berea) behind him ; and that, after remaining in 
that city for some time, he went to Corinth, where 
he was joined by Timothy and Silas. It appears 
also from this epistle (iii. 1, 2, 5), that whilst at 
Athens he had commissioned Timothy to visit the 
infant church at Thessalonica ; and from Acts xvii. 
15, 16, we learn that he expected to be joined by 
Timothy and Silas in that city. Whether this ex¬ 
pected meeting ever took place there, is a matter 
involved in much uncertainty. Michaelis, Eich- 
horn, De Wette, Koppe, Pelt, and others, are of 
opinion that, at least as respects Timothy, it did 
take place ; and they infer that St. Paul again re¬ 
manded him to Thessalonica, and that he made a 
second journey along with Silas to join the apostle 
at Corinth. Hug, on the other hand, supposes 
only one journey—viz. from Thessalonica to Co¬ 
rinth ; and understands the apostle, in 1 Thess. iii. 
1, 2, as intimating, not that he had sent Timothy 
from Athens to Thessalonica, but that he had pre¬ 
vented his coming to Athens by sending him from 
Berea to Thessalonica. Between these two opi¬ 
nions there is nothing to enable us to judge with 
certainty, unless we attach weight to the expression 
of Luke, that St. Paul had desired the presence of 
Timothy and Silas in Athens cos raxtoTa, ‘as 
speedily as possible.’ Flis desiring them to follow 
him thus, without loss of time, favours the con¬ 
clusion that they did rejoin him in Athens, and 
were thence sent to Thessalonica. 

But whatever view we adopt on this point, it 
seems indisputable that this epistle was not written 
until the apostle met Timothy and Silas at Corinth. 
The ancient subscription, indeed, testifies that it was 
written at Athens ; but that this could not be the 
case is clear from the epistle itself. 1. In ch. i. 7, 
8, Paul says that the Thessalonians had become 
‘ ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia and 
Achaia : for from you (says he) sounded out the 
word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but also in every place your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad.’ Now, for such an exten- 
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sive diffusion of the fame of the Thessalonian 
Christians, and of the gospel by them, a much 
longer period of time must have elapsed than is 
allowed by the supposition that St. Paul wrote this 
epistle whilst at Athens ; and besides, his reference 
particularly to Achaia seems prompted by the cir¬ 
cumstance of his being, at the time he wrote, in 
Achaia, of which Corinth was the chief city. 2. 
His language in ch. iii. I, 2, favours the opinion 
that it was not from Athens, but after he had left 
Athens, that he wrote this epistle ; it is hardly the 
turn which one living at Athens at the time would 
have given his words. 3. Is it likely that, during the 
short time St. Paul was in Athens, before writing 
this epistle (supposing him to have written it there), 
he should have ‘ over and again'' purposed to revisit 
the Thessalonians, but have been hindered ? And 
yet such purposes he had entertained before writing 
this epistle, as we learn from ch. ii. 18 ; and this 
greatly favours the later date. 4. Before the apostle 
wrote this epistle, Timothy had come to him from 
Thessalonica with good tidings concerning the faith 
and charity of the Christians there (iii. 6). But had 
Timothy followed St. Paul to Athens from Berea, 
what tidings could he have brought the apostle 
from Thessalonica, except such hearsay reports as 
would inform the apostle of nothing he did not 
already know? From these considerations, it fol¬ 
lows that this epistle was not written from Athens. 
It must, however, have been written very soon after 
his arrival at Corinth ; for, at the time of his writ¬ 
ing, Timothy had just arrived from Thessalonica 
(dpn i\66vro $ T ifiodtov, iii. 6), and St. Paul had 
not been long in Corinth before Timothy and Silas 
joined him there (Acts xvii. 1-5). Michaelis con¬ 
tends for a later date, but his arguments are desti¬ 
tute of weight. Before the apostle could learn that 
the fame of the Thessalonian church had spread 
through Achaia, and far beyond, it was not neces¬ 
sary, as Michaelis supposes, that he should have 
made several extensive journeys from Corinth ; for 
as that city, from its mercantile importance, was the 
resort of persons from all parts of the commercial 
world, the apostle had abundant means of gather¬ 
ing this information even during a brief residence 
there. As little is it necessary' to resort to the 
supposition that when St. Paul says that over and 
again Satan had hindered him from fulfilling his 
intention of visiting Thessalonica, he must refer to 
shipwrecks or some such misfortunes (as Michaelis 
suggests); for Satan has many ways of hindering men 
from such purposes, besides accidents in travelling. 

The design of this epistle is to comfort the Thes¬ 
salonians under trial, and to encourage them to the 
patient and consistent profession of Christianity. 
The epistle may be conveniently divided into two 
parts. The former of these, which comprises the 
first three chapters, is occupied with statements 
chiefly of a retrospective character : it details the 
apostle’s experience among the Thessalonians, his 
confidence in them, his deep regard for them, and 
his efforts and prayers on their behalf. The latter 
part of the epistle (iv. v.) is, for the most part, of a 
hortatory character : it contains the apostle’s ad¬ 
monitions to the Thessalonians to walk according 
to their profession ; to avoid sensuality, dishonesty, 
and pride; to cultivate brotherly love, to attend 
diligently to the duties of life, to take the comfort 
which the prospect of Christ’s second coming was 
calculated to convey, but not to allow that to seduce 
them into indolence or idle speculations; to render 
VOL. III. + 


due respect to their spiritual superiors ; and, by 
attention to a number of duties which the apostle 
specifies, to prove themselves worthy of the good 
opinion he entertained of them. He concludes 
the epistle by pffering fervent supplication on their 
behalf, and the usual apostolic benediction. 

Second Epistle. —The apostle’s allusion in his 
former epistle to the second coming of Christ, and 
especially his statement in ch. iv. 15-1S, appear to 
have been misunderstood by the Thessalonians, or 
wilfully perverted by some among them, so as to 
favour the notion that that event was near at hand. 
This notion some inculcated as a truth specially 
confirmed to them by the Spirit; others advocated 
it as part of the apostolic doctrine ; and some 
claimed for it the specific support of St. Paul in a 
letter (ii. 2). Whether the letter here referred to 
is the apostle’s former epistle to the Thessalonians, 
or one forged in his name by some keen and un¬ 
scrupulous advocates of the notion above referred 
to, is uncertain. The latter opinion has been very 
generally adopted from the time of Chrysostom 
downwards, and is certainly somewhat counten¬ 
anced by the apostle’s statement in the close of the 
epistle as to his autograph salutation being the 
mark of a genuine letter from him (iii. 17). At 
the same time, it must be admitted that the proba¬ 
bility of such a thing being done by any one at Thes¬ 
salonica, is, under all the circumstances of the case, 
not very strong. 

On receiving intelligence of the trouble into 
which the Thessalonians had been plunged, in con¬ 
sequence of the prevalence among them of the 
notion (from whatever source derived) that the 
second coming of Christ was nigh at hand, Paul 
wrote to them this second epistle, in which he be¬ 
seechingly adjures them, by the very fact that Christ 
is to come a second time, not to be shaken in mind 
or troubled, as if that event were near at hand. 
I-Ie informs them that much was to happen before 
that should take place, and especially predicts a 
great apostasy from the purity and simplicity of the 
Christian faith (ii. 5-12). He then exhorts them to 
hold fast by the traditions they had received, 
whether by word or epistle, and commends them 
to the consoling and sustaining grace of God (ver. 
15-17). The rest of the epistle consists of expres¬ 
sions of affection to the Thessalonians, and of con¬ 
fidence in them; of prayers on their behalf, and of ex¬ 
hortations and directions suited to the circumstances 
in which they were placed. As regards the dispo¬ 
sition and arrangement of these material^, the 
epistle naturally divides itself into three parts. In 
the first (i. 1-12), the apostle mingles commenda¬ 
tions of the faith and piety of the Thessalonians 
with prayers on their behalf. In the second (ii. 1- 
17), he dilates upon the subject of the trouble 
which had been occasioned to the Thessalonians 
by the anticipation of the near approach of the day 
of the Lord. And in the third (iii. 1-16), he ac¬ 
cumulates exhortations, encouragements, and direc¬ 
tions, to the Thessalonians, respecting chiefly the 
peaceable, quiet, and orderly conduct of their lives, 
which he follows up with a prayer on their behalf 
to the God of peace. The epistle concludes with 
a salutation from the apostle’s own hand, and the 
usual benediction (ver. 17, 18). 

There is the strongest reason for believing that 
this second epistle was written very soon after the 
first, and at the same place—viz. Corinth. The 
circumstances of the apostle, while writing the one 
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seem very much the same as they were whilst 
writing the other; nor do those of the Thessalo- 
nians present any greater difference than such as 
the influences referred to in the second epistle may 
be supposed in a very short time to have produced. 
What seems almost to decide the question is, that 
whilst writing the second epistle, the apostle had 
Timothy and Silas still with him. Now, after he 
left Corinth, it was not for a long time that either 
of these individuals was found again in his com¬ 
pany (Acts xviii. 18, compared with xix. 22); and 
with regard to one of them, Silas, there is no evi¬ 
dence that he and St. Paul were ever together at 
any subsequent period. At what period, however, 
of the apostle’s abode at Corinth this epistle was 
written, we are not in circumstances accurately to 
determine. 

‘ The genuineness of this epistle,’ remarks Eich- 
horn, 4 follows from its contents. Its design is to 
correct the erroneous use which had been made of 
some things in the first epistle ; and who but the 
writer of that first epistle would have set him¬ 
self thus to such a task ? It however appears that 
the author of the first must also be the author of 
the second ; and as the former is the production of 
Paul, we must ascribe the latter also to him. It 
was essential to the apostle’s reputation that the 
erroneous consequences which had been deduced 
from his words should be refuted. Had he re¬ 
frained from noticing the expectation built upon 
his words, of the speedy return of Christ, his 
silence would have confirmed the conclusion that 
this was one of his peculiar doctrines; as such it 
would have passed to the succeeding generation ; 
and when they perceived that in this Paul had been 
mistaken, what confidence could they have had in 
other parts of his teaching? The weight of this, 
as an evidence of the genuineness of this Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, acquires new strength 
from the fact, that of all the other expressions in 
the epistle, not one is opposed to any point either 
in the history or the doctrine of the apostle ’ (Ein- 
leit. ins N. T iii. 69). 

The external evidence in favour of the genuine¬ 
ness of this epistle is equally strong with that which 
attests the first. Polycarp (Ep. ad Philip, sec. 

11) appears to allude to ch. iii. 15. Justin Martyr, 
in his Dialogue with Trypho (p. 193, 32, ed. Syl- 
burg. 1593), speaks of the reigning of the man of 
sin (rbv ttjs avo/JiLas dvOpuirov), which seems to be 
an evident allusion to ch. ii. 3 ; and in a passage, 
quoted by Lardner (vol. ii. p. 125), he uses the 
phrase 6 rrjs d,7ro<rra<n'as dvOpanros. The eighth 
verse of this second chapter is formally cited by 
Irenseus (iii. c. 7, sec. 2) as from the pen of an 
apostle ; Clement of Alexandria specially adduces 
ch. iii. 2, as the words of Paul (Strom, lib. v. p. 
554, ed. Sylb.), and Tertullian also quotes this 
epistle as one of Paul’s (De Resurrec. Caniis , c. 24). 

Notwithstanding these evidences in its favour, 
the genuineness of this epistle has been called into 
doubt by some of the German critics. The way 
here was led by John Ernest Chr. Schmidt, who, 
in 1801, published in his Bibliothek fur Kritik und 
Excgese , a tract entitled Vermuthungen iiber die 
Beiden Bricfe an die Thessalonicher , in which 
he impugned the genuineness of the first twelve 
verses of the second chapter. Pie afterwards, in 
his Einleitung , p. 256, enlarged his objections, 
and applied them to the whole epistle. De Wette 
took the same side, and in the earlier editions of 


his Einleitung , has adduced a number of reasons 
in support of his opinion, drawn from the epistle 
itself. His objections are of little weight, and have 
been most fully replied to by Guericke ( Beitrdge 
zur Hist. Krii. Einl. ins N. T. s. 92-99, Halle 
1828), by Reiche (Authentice Post, ad Thess. Episl. 
Vindicice , Gott. 1829), and by Pelt in the Prolego¬ 
mena to his Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (p. xxvii.) In his later editions, De 
Wette admits that the objections he adduced are 
not sufficient, and that the style is Pauline ; and 
in his Exeget. Handbuch he defends the genuine¬ 
ness of the epistle against the cavils of Kern in the 
Tiibmger Zeitschr. for 1839. Baur has also ob¬ 
jected to this epistle on several grounds, but none 
of them are of importance ; see Davidson, Introd. 
ii. p. 455 ; Bleek, Einl. p. 387. 

Jewell, An Exposition , Lond. 1583 l2mo, 1811 
8vo; W. Sclater, Exposition and Notes , Lond. 
1619, 1629, 4to; J. Alph. Turretin, Commeutarius, 
Basil 1739, 8vo; Flatt, Vorlesungen , Tub. 1829; 
Lud. Pelt, Commeutarius , Gryphiswald 1830, 8vo ; 
Jowett, 2d ed. 1859 ; Ellicott, 2d ed. 1862 ; and 
the commentaries of Olshausen, De Wette, and 
Meyer.—W. L. A. 

TPIESSALONICA (0 eao-aXovLKrj), now Saloni- 
chi, is still a city of about sixty or seventy thousand 
inhabitants, situated on the present gulf of Sal- 
onichi, which was formerly called Sinus Thermai- 
cus, at the mouth of the river Echedorus. It was 
the residence of a presses , the principal city of the 
second part of Macedonia, and was by later writers 
even styled metropolis (Liv. xlv. 29, seq.; Cic. Pro 
Plane. 41). Under the Romans it became great, 
populous, and wealthy (Strabo, vii. p. 323 ; Lu¬ 
cian, Osir. c. 46; Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 118; 
Mannert, Geographic, vii. 471, seq.) It had its 
name from Thessalonice, wife of Cassander, who 
built the city on the site of the ancient Therma, 
after which town the Sinus Thermaicus was called 
(Strabo, vii. p. 330; Herod, vii. 121 ; Plin. Hist. 
Nat. iv. 17 ; Schol. Thuc. i. 61 ; comp. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. ‘Thessalonica’). Thessalonica was 267 
Roman miles east of Apollonia and Dyrrachium, 
66 miles from Amphipolis, 89 from Philippi, 433 
west from Byzantium, and 150 south of Sophia. 
A great number of Jews were living at Thessa¬ 
lonica in the time of the apostle Paul, and also 
many Christian converts, most of whom seem to 
have been either Jews by birth or proselytes 
before they embraced Christianity by the preach¬ 
ing of Paul. Paul visited Thessalonica on his 
second missionary tour in company with Silas and 
Timothy. His preaching in a short time brought 
many converts. The present town stands on the 
acclivity of a steep hill, rising at the north-eastern 
extremity of the bay. It presents an imposing ap¬ 
pearance from the sea, with which the interior by 
no means corresponds. The principal antiquities 
are the propylma of the hippodrome, the rotunda, 
and the triumphal arches of Augustus and Con¬ 
stantine.—C. H. F. B. 

TIIEUDAS (Qevdas, Theodas), the leader of a 
popular tumult towards the close of the reign of 
Herod the Great, mentioned by Gamaliel in his 
temperate and conciliatory speech to the Sanhedrim 
(Acts v. 36). From the terms in which he is 
spoken of he appears to have been a religious im¬ 
postor of high pretensions (\lywv elval Tiva. eavrbv),' 
to whom a small body of adherents (avbpuv apiOp.bi 
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TerpaKoaUov) closely attached themselves (irpoae- 
KoWrjdrj , rec. TrpoaeKXldri, A.B.), but who was ulti¬ 
mately slain (avriptdr)), and his party annihilated 
(ey hvovro els obdtv). On comparing the scriptural 
narrative with the civil history of the time, as given 
by Josephus, a chronological difficulty arises, which 
has been pressed to the utmost by a school of 
critics with whom it appears to be a first principle 
that wherever a discrepancy of statement exists the 
error must be on the side of the sacred writer, and 
who, in this instance, do not scruple to charge St. 
Luke with a gross historical error. The facts are 
these :—No insurgent of the name of Theudas is 
mentioned by Josephus at the period to which 
Gamaliel must refer, but a religious impostor (7677s 
tls avrjp) is described by him as having raised a 
somewhat similar commotion in the reign of 
Claudius, when Cuspius Fadus was procurator of 
Judsea— i.e. some ten or twelve years after the de¬ 
livery of this speech, and therefore more than forty 
years later than the date fixed by the words of Ga¬ 
maliel. Josephus’s account of the matter (Antiq. 
xx. 5. i) is, that this fanatic, laying claim to pro¬ 
phetical powers, persuaded a veiy large body (rbv 
irXe'lffTov &xXov) to follow him to the Jordan with the 
assurance that the waters would divide before him 
as they had done before Elijah and Elisha in the 
days of old ; but being unexpectedly attacked by a 
squadron of cavalry sent out after him by Fadus, 
his followers were killed or taken prisoners, and 
the leader himself being taken was beheaded. 

Now, if we are to regard it as certain that there 
was only one Jewish insurgent named Theudas, it 
follows that either St. Luke or Josephus must be 
guilty of a chronological blunder. The hypothesis 
that. Josephus has misplaced Theudas, though not 
impossible, and maintained by Michaelis {Mini, m 
N. T. i. 63) and Jahn (Archccol. ii. 2), is a way of 
cutting the knot which no unbiassed critic would 
desire to resort to. That the error is St. Luke’s, 
though taken for granted by most modern Ger¬ 
man critics (Eichhorn, De Wette, Credner, Meyer, 
Baur, etc.), is even more improbable when we 
take into account the great historical accuracy of 
his narrative, which closer researches are continu¬ 
ally placing in a stronger light, and the date of the 
publication of the Acts. Few things are less cre¬ 
dible than that a careful author like St. Luke, writ¬ 
ing within a few years of the event, should have 
been betrayed into such a glaring historical mistake 
as antedating the insurrection of Theudas by nearly 
half a century. That he should have done this 
by an intentional prolepsis , as is supposed by some 
(Vales, ad Euscb. II. E. ii. 11), is as completely at 
variance with the simplicity and unartistic character 
of his narrative. 

But without resorting to either of these violent 
methods, the difficulty may be solved with perfect 
satisfaction by the simple hypothesis of there having 
been two insurgents of the same name. This, 
which has commended itself to such critics as Beza, 
Scaliger, Casaubon, and Bengel, in earlier times, 
and Olshausen, Winer, and Ebrard, in later days, 
is ably supported by Lardner ( Credibility , vol. i. 
pp. 405-414), who remarks that ‘it is not at all 
strange that there should be two impostors in 
Judsea of the same name in the compass of forty 
years, and that they should come to the same end ; 
on the contrary, it is strange that any learned 
man should find this hard to believe.’ The name 
Theudas was one of no unfrequent occurrence 


(Winer, R. W. B . s. v.), while the fact that there 
were as many as three impostors of the name of 
Simon besides Simon Magus, and as many Judases, 
mentioned by Josephus in the space of about ten 
years, increases the probability that there may have 
been two named Theudas in the space of forty years. 
Moreover, the period to which Theudas is assigned 
by Gamaliel, the close of the reign of Herod—the 
insurrection of Judas the Galilsean, before which he 
appeared, being fixed A.D. 6 or 7—was one fertile 
in popular commotions (erepa pvpla doptifiwv eypp-eva 
ri]v ’lovdaiav Ka.TeXap.pave, Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 12. 
4); the whole of which, with a few exceptions, are 
passed over by Josephus without particularising 
their leaders, so that it need create little surprise 
that one in which so small a number were con¬ 
cerned (Gamaliel’s 400 can be hardly made to tally 
with Josephus’s 7 rXeiaros 6xXos) should have been 
omitted by him, or spoken of in equally general 
terms. The preceding remarks will prepare us to 
acquiesce in the verdict of Jost ( Gesch. der Isr. ii. 
Anhang, p. 76), that ‘scholars might well have 
spared the labour of seeking to identify two men, 
one of whom preceded the other by half a century.’ 

Well-meant but not very successful attempts have 
been made to identify Theudas with one or other 
of the insurgents named by Josephus : such as that 
of—(1.) Sonntag (Stud. u. Krit. 1837, p. 662)* 
who seeks to prove that he was Herod’s slave 
Simon, who set himself up for a king, and plun¬ 
dered and burnt the royal palaces (Joseph. Antiq. 
xvii. 10. 6 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 4. 2) ; or (2.) Wieseler 
(Chron. Synops. of Gospels, transl. pp. 90-92), who 
considers him to have been the same with Matthias 
the son of Margaloth (Matthiasbeing the 

Hebrew form of Qe 65 oTos=Qevdas), who hewed 
down the Roman eagle over the temple gate; or 
those of Usher (Ann. p. 797) or Zuschlag, who 
identify him with—(3.) Judas the robber (Antiq. 
xvii. 10. 5); or (4.) Theudion (Ibid. 4. 2). Such 
attempts arise from an unwillingness to acquiesce 
in the fragmentary character of the annals of the 
period, and are simply curious as efforts of inge^ 
nuity.—E. V. 

THIEF, PENITENT, ON THE CROSS 
(Luke xxiii. 39 - 43 ). It has been assumed that this 
man had been very wicked ; that he continued so 
till he was nailed to the cross ; that he joined the 
other malefactor in insulting the Saviour ; and that 
then, by a miracle of grace, he was transformed 
into a penitent Christian. But this view of the 
case seems to involve some misconception of the 
facts, which it may not be inexpedient to indicate. 
Whitby says, ‘ Almost all interpreters that I have 
read here say that this thief began his repentance 
on the cross.’ With regard to his moral character, 
he is indeed styled by the Evangelist one of the 
‘ malefactors ( KaKovpyoi ) who were led with Jesus 
to be put to death’ (ver. 32) ; but the word is evi¬ 
dently used 5 o£a(TTiKU)s — i.e. malefactors as they 
were considered. St. Matthew (xxvii. 44) and St. 
Mark (xv. 27) call them Xrjo-ral; but this word de¬ 
notes not only robbers, etc., but also brigands, 
rebels, or any who carry on unauthorised hostilities, 
insurgents (Thucyd. iv. 53 ). Bishop Maltby ob¬ 
serves, in his sermon on the subject, that ‘ these 
KaKovpyoi were not thieves who robbed all for 
profit, but men who had taken up arms on a 
principle of resistance to the Roman oppression, 
and to what they thought an unlawful burden, the 
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tribute money ; who made no scruple to rob all 
the Romans, and when engaged in these unlawful 
causes, made less difference between Jews and 
Romans than they at first meant to do ’ (Sermons, 
1819-22, vol. i.) Insurrection was a crime, but it 
was a crime a person might have committed who 
had good qualities, and had maintained a respect¬ 
able character. Again, this man’s punishment was 
crucifixion, which was not in use among the Jews, 
and inflicted by the Romans not on mere thieves, 
but rebels. Barabbas had been one of these ; and 
though he 4 lay bound with them that had made 
insurrection with him, who had committed murder 
in the insurrection,’ Mark (xv. 27) has the same 
word, Xrjo-rrjs , ‘ robber,’ which is applied to him 
by St John (xviii. 40). It is most probable that 
these 4 malefactors’ were two of his companions. 
Our Lord was condemned under the same charge 
of insurrection (Luke xxiii. 2) ; and the man whose 
case we are considering says to his fellow-sufferer, 

4 1 hou art under the same sentence J ev rep clvtu) 
KpLfian , and admits that they both were guilty of 
the charge, while our Lord was innocent of it 
(Luke xxiii. 40, 41). It is impossible then to 
determine the degree of his criminality, without 
knowing what provocations he had received under 
the despotic and arbitrary rule of a Roman governor 
such as Pilate, how far he had been active, or only 
mixed up with the sedition, etc. The notion that 
he was suddenly and instantaneously converted on 
the cross is grounded entirely upon the general state¬ 
ment of Matthew : * The thieves also which were 
crucified with him cast the same in his teeth’ (xxvii. 
44) ; whereas St. Luke, in his relation of the inci¬ 
dent, is more exact. Instances of St. Matthew’s 
style of speaking, which is called amplification, 
abound in the Gospels, and in all writers. Thus, 

4 the soldiers brought him vinegar’ (Luke xxiii. 36 ; 
John xix. 29); 4 one of them did so’ (Matt, xxvii. 
48 ; Mark xv. 36). 4 The disciples had indigna¬ 

tion’ (Matt. xxvi. 8) ; 4 some of them’ (Mark xiv. 
4); 4 one of them’ (John xii. 4). So in Mark xvi. 
5, Matt, xxviii. 2, there is mention of one angel 
only; but in Luke xxiv. 4, John xx. 12, there" is 
mention of two. It is also far from certain that 
either his faith or repentance was the fruit of this 
particular season. He must have known something 
of the Saviour, otherwise he could not have said 
ovhkv droTi-ov Itrpa^e, 4 he hath done nothing amiss.’ 
He may have been acquainted with the miracles 
and preaching of Jesus before he was cast into 
prison ; he may have even conversed with him 
there. He was convinced of our Lord’s Messiah- 
ship : 4 Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom.’ His crime possibly consisted of 
only one act of insubordination, and he might have 
been both a sincere believer, and, with this one 
exception, a practical follower of Christ. Koecher 
(ap. Bloomfield, Recen. Synop.) tells us that it is a 
very ancient tradition that the thief was not con¬ 
verted at the cross, but was previously imbued with 
a knowledge of the gospel. See Kuinoel, Mack- 
night, etc.—J. F. D. 

THIGH, the part of the body from the legs to 
the trunk, of men, quadrupeds, etc. (Iieb. ; 
Sept. fnjpbs; Vulg. femur). It occurs in Gen. 
xxxii. 25, 31, 32 ; Judg. iii. 16, 21 ; Ps. xlv. 3 ; 
Cant. iii. 8. Puttmg the hand tinder the thigh ap¬ 
pears to have been a very ancient custom, upon 
occasion of taking an oath to any one. [Oath.] ' 


Our translation states that 4 the hollow of Jacob's 
thigh was out of joint by the touch of the angel 
who wrestled with him’ (Gen. xxxii. 25). Some, 
however, prefer to render ypni, was sprained, or 
wrenched, and adduce Jer. vi. 8; Ezek. xxiii. 17, 
18. The Sept, renders it real ivapferjere t6 ttXcltos 
tov fnjpov ; the Vulg. tetigit nervum femoris ejus, 
et statim emarcuit. Some such sense better suits 
ver. 31, where we find Jacob Ibtiping on his thigh ; 

see Gesenius 011 The custom of Jacob’s de¬ 

scendants, founded upon this incident, is recorded 
in ver. 32, which has been thus translated : 4 There¬ 
fore the children of Yisrael eat not of the nerve 
Nashe, which is upon the hollow of the thigh, 
unto this day : because he struck the hollow of 
Yaacob’s thigh, on the nerve Nashe’ (Sept, rb 
vevpov, Vulg. nervus). The true derivation of the 
word HKO is considered by Dr. Fiirst, in his Con¬ 
cordance, to be still a secret; but, along with 
Gesenius, he understands the nerve itself to be the 
ischiatic nerve, which proceeds from the hip to the 
ankle. This nerve is still extracted from the hinder 
limbs by the Jews in England, and in other coun¬ 
tries, where properly qualified persons are appointed 
to remove it (New Tratislation , etc., by the Rev. 
D. A. De Sola, p. 333). The phrase 4 hip and 
thigh ’ occurs in Judg. xv. 8, in the account of 
Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines. Gesenius 
translates b]} in this passage with, and understands 
it as a proverbial expression for 4 he smote them 
all.’ The Chaldee paraphrast interprets it, 4 Pie 
smote both footmen and horsemen, the one resting 
on their legs (as the word p 157 should be rendered), 
the other on their thighs, as they sat on their 
horses.’ Others understand that he smote them 
both on the legs and thighs. Some give another 
interpretation. Smiting on the thigh denotes peni¬ 
tence (Jer. xxxi. 19), grief, and mourning (Ezek. 
xxi. 12). A few mistranslations occur. The word 
‘thigh’ should have been translated ‘leg’ in Is. 
xlvii. 2, pIGP, Kvr]p.as, crura . In Cant. vii. 1, 4 the 
joints of thy thighs,’ etc., the true meaning is, 4 the 
cincture of tkyloitis (i.e. the drawers, trousers) is 
like jewellery.’ Lady Wortley Montagu de¬ 
scribes this article of female attire as 4 composed of 
thin rose-coloured damask, brocaded with silver 
fiaivers ’ (Letters, iii. 12 ; see Harmer, On Solomon's 
Song, p. no). Cocceius, Buxtorf, Mercerus, and 
Junius, all adopt this explanation. In Rev. xix. 
16, it is said 4 the Word of God (ver. 13) hath on 
his vesture and on his thigh a name written, King 
of kings and Lord of lords. Schleusner thinks the 
name was not written upon the thigh, but upon the 
sword. Montfaucon gives an account of several 
images of warriors having inscriptions on the thighs 
(Antiquite Expliquee, voi. iii. part ii. pp. 268-9 J 
Grupter, iii. 1489 ; and see Zornii Opuscula S.S. 
ii. 759 )-—J- F. D. 

THISTLE. [Choach ; Dardar ; Tribolos.] 

TPIOMAS (Gw/xas). The word NDNfi is equi¬ 
valent to the Greek ALdvpos, twin . This name 
occurs also on Phoenician inscriptions, in a form 
which reminds us of the colloquial English abbre¬ 
viation—viz. D1NT1 and DKn (Gesenii Monumenta 
Phoenicia, p. 356). 

The apostle Thomas (Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; 
Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13) has been considered a 
native of Galilee, like most of the other apostles 
(John xxi. 2); but according to tradition he was a 
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native of Antiochia, and had a twin-sister called 
Lysia ( Patres Aposl. ed. Cotel. pp. 272, 501). 
According to Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. i. 13) the real 
name of Thomas was Judas ; and he occurs under 
this name also in the Acta Thomce. This Judas 
was deemed the same as Judas the brother of Jesus 
(Matt. xiii. 55). It would seem even that the sur¬ 
name A Ldv/ios was understood to mean that Thomas 
was a twin-brother of Jesus (Philo, ad Acta Thomce, 
p. 94, seq.) 

In the character of Thomas was combined great 
readiness to act upon his convictions, to be faithful 
to his faith even unto death, so that he even ex¬ 
horted his fellow-disciples, on his last journey to 
Jerusalem, ‘ Let us also go, that we may die with 
him’ (John xi. 16), together with that careful ex¬ 
amination of evidence which will be found in all 
persons who are resolved really to obey the dictates 
of their faith. Whosoever is minded, like most 
religionists who complain of the scepticism of 
Thomas, to follow in the common transactions of 
life the dictates of vulgar prudence, may easily 
abstain from putting his hands into the marks of 
the nails and into the side of the Lord (John xx. 
25) ; but whosoever is ready to die with the Lord 
will be inclined to avail himself of extraordinary 
evidence for extraordinary facts, since nobody likes 
to suffer martyrdom by mistake. These remarks 
are directed against Winer and others, who find in 
the character of Thomas what they consider con¬ 
tradictory traits—viz. inconsiderate faith, and a turn 
for exacting the most rigorous evidence. We find 
that a resolute and lively faith is always necessarily 
combined with a sense of its importance, and with 
a desire to keep its objects unalloyed and free from 
error and superstition. Christ himself did not 
blame Thomas for availing himself of all possible 
evidence, but only pronounced those blessed who 
would be open to conviction even if some external 
form of evidence should not be within their reach 
(comp. Niemeyer’s Akademische Predigten und 
Reden , p. 321, seq.) 

Thomas preached the gospel in Parthia (Origen, 
apud Euseb. .Hist. Eccles. iii. 1 ; Socrat. i. 19 ; 
Clement, Recogn. ix. 29), and, according to Jerome, 
in Persia ; and was buried at Edessa (Rutin. Hist. 
Eccles. ii. 5). According to a later tradition 
Thomas went to India, and suffered martyrdom 
there (Gregor. Naz. Oral. xxv. ad Arian. p. 438, 
ed. Par. ; Ambrose, in Ps. xlv. 10; Hieron. Ep. 
148 ( 59 ) a dMarcell. ; Niceph. Hist. Eccles. ii. 40; 
Acta Thomce, c. i. seq. ; Abdise Hist. Apost. c. ix. ; 
Paulin. A. S. Bartholomceo, India Orient. Chris¬ 
tiana , Rom. 1794). This tradition has been at¬ 
tacked by Von Bolden ( Indien , i. 375, seq.) The 
ancient congregations of Christians in India who 
belong to the Syrian church, are called Thomas- 
Christians, and consider the apostle Thomas to be 
their founder (Fabricii Lux Evangelii, p. 626, seq. ; 
Assemani, Biblioth. Orient, iii. 2, 435, seq. ; Rit¬ 
ter’s Erdkunde , v. i. 601, seq.) Against this tra¬ 
dition Thilo wrote in his edition of the Acta Thomce , 
p. 107, seq. (comp. Augusti, Denkwiirdigkeiten , iii. 
219, seq.) 

The fathers frequently quote an Evangelium 
secundum Tho?na?n , and Acta Tho?nce , the frag¬ 
ments of which have been carefully edited byj. C. 
Thilo, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, i. 
275 ; and the Acta Thomce separately, L. 1823 ; 
and see Winer’s Real- Worterbuch , under ‘ Thomas.’ 
-C. H. F. B. 


TI-IORNS. [Akantha ; Atad ; Barqanim ; 
Kots ; Naazuz ; SALLON; SlRAH ; SHAIT ; 
Shamir; Sikkim; Sirim ; Sirpad ; Zinnim.] 
Other of the plants mentioned in the Bible were 
probably thorny. Rabbinical writers enumerate 
not fewer than twenty-five words, which they say 
denote prickly shrubs or trees ; but many of these 
are probably so called because unknown. One not 
noticed in its proper place may find a place here. 
Chedek (pin) occurs twice in Scripture; in 

Prov. xv. 19 : ‘The way of the slothful is as a 
hedge of thorns' (chedek) ; and in Micah vii. 4 : 
‘ The best of them is as a brier (chedek), and the 
most upright like a thorn-hedge.’ Chedek is 
generally supposed to be as little known as the 
other thorny and prickly plants, but there is an 

Arabic word, iSo- chadaq or hudaq , which is 

applied in the East to a species of solanum. 
This is supposed by Rosenmiiller and others not to 
be suitable to the above passages; but some species 
of solanum grow to a considerable size; others are 
among the most prickly plants of the East, and very 
common in dry arid situations. S. sanctum , the 
S. spinositm of others, is found in Palestine. Dr. 
Harris is of opinion that chedek is the colutea spinosa 
of Forskal, which is called heddad in Arabic, and 
of which there is an engraving in Russell’s Nat. 
Hist, of Aleppo, tab. 5.—J. F. R. 

TPIREE. [Number.] 

THREE TAVERNS. [Taverns, Three.] 

TI-IRESHING. [Agriculture.] 

TPIRONE. The Hebrew word ND 2 or HD 3 

is generally thought to have for its root-meaning 
the idea of covering; hence it denotes a covered 
seat or throne. Fiirst takes it as for ND"D, from 
DID, and holds it to convey the notion of an 
arched or curved body, and so to have come to sig¬ 
nify a seat of dignity, having the elegance given to it 
which curved lines can easily impart. Whatever the 
original import of the term may have been, ND 3 , 

or rather NDD, denoted the ornamented 

seat on which royal personages gave audience on 
state occasions among the Hebrews (I Kings ii. 
19; xxii. 10; comp. Esth. v. 1). It was originally 
a decorated arm-chair, higher than an ordinary 
seat, so as to require a foot-stool (Dllil) to support 
the feet. Sometimes the throne avas placed on a 
platform ascended by steps (Is. vi. 1). Solomon 
made a throne of ivory overlaid with gold, which 
had six steps, with six lions on each side (1 Kings 
x. 18). Archelaus addressed the multitude from 
‘ an elevated seat and a throne of gold’ (Joseph. De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 1. 1). A throne became the emblem 
of regal power (Gen. xli. 40) ; whence the phrases, 

‘ to sit on the throne of his kingdom’ (Deut. xvii. 
18), that is, to rule as a monarch ; and ‘ to sit on 
the throne of a person’ (1 Kings i. 13 ; 2 Kings x. 
30), which signifies, to be his successor.—J. R. B. 

THUKIYIM (D'^nn and It is a 

question, perhaps, more of geographical and his¬ 
torical than of Biblical interest to decide whether 
tJiukiyim (1 Kings x. 22 ; 2 Chron. ix. 21) denote 
peacocks strictly so called, or some other species 
of animal or bird ; for on the solution of the ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative depends the real direction of 
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Solomon’s fleet; that is, whether, after passing the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, it proceeded along the 
east coast of Africa towards Sofala, or whether it 
turned eastward, ranging along the Arabian and 
Persian shores to the Peninsula of India, and per¬ 
haps went onwards to Ceylon, and penetrated to 
the great Australian, or even to the Spice Islands. 
Bochart, unable to discover a Hebrew root in 
D^DD, rather arbitrarily proposes a transposition 
of letters, by which he converts the word into 
Cuthiyim , denoting, as he supposes, the country 
of the Cuthei , which, in an extended sense, is ap¬ 
plied, in conformity with various writers of anti¬ 
quity, to Media and Persia ; and Greek authorities 
are cited to show that peacocks abounded in Baby¬ 
lonia, etc. This mode of proceeding to determine 
the species and the native country of the bird is 
altogether inadmissible, since Greek writers speak 
of Persian peacocks at a much later period than 
the age of Solomon; and it is well known that 
they were successively carried westward till they 
passed from the Greek islands into Europe, and 
that, as Juno’s birds, the Romans gradually spread 
them to Gaul and Spain, where, however, they 
were not common until after the ioth century. 
But even if peacocks had been numerous in Media 
and northern Persia at the time in question, how 
were they to be furnished to a fleet which was navi¬ 
gating the Indian Ocean, many degrees to the 
south of the colder region of High Asia ? and as 
for the land of the Cuthei, or of Cush, when it 
serves their purpose, writers remove it to Africa 
along with the migrations of the Cushites. The 
Thukiyim have been presumed to derive their ap¬ 
pellation from an exotic word implying 4 tufted’ 
or 4 crested,’ which, though true of the peacock, is 
not so obvious a character as that afforded by its 
splendid tail; and therefore a crested parrot has 
been supposed to be meant. Parrots, though many 
species are indigenous in Africa, do not appear 
on the monuments of Egypt; they were unknown 
till the time of Alexander, and then both Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted only with species 
from Ceylon, destitute of crests, such as Psittacus 
Alexandri; and the Romans for a longtime re¬ 
ceived these only by way of Alexandria, though in 
the time of Pliny others became known. Again, 
the pheasant has been proposed as the bird in¬ 
tended ; but Phas. Colchicus , the only species 
known in antiquity, is likewise without a promi¬ 
nent crest, and is a bird of the colder regions of 
the central range of Asiatic mountains. Follow¬ 
ing a line of latitude, it gradually reached west¬ 
ward to High Armenia and Colchis, whence it was 
first brought to Europe by Greek merchants, who 
frequented the early emporium on the Phasis. 
The centre of existence of the genus, rich in 
splendid species, is in the woody region beneath 
the snowy peaks of the Himalayas, reaching also 
eastward to northern China, where the common 
pheasant is abundant; but not, we believe, any¬ 
where naturally in a low latitude. Thus it ap¬ 
pears that pheasants were not the birds intended 
by the Hebrew Thukiyim , although all versions 
and comments agree that after the apes (probably 
Cercopithecus Entellus , one of the sacred species 
of India) some kind of remarkable bird is meant; 
and none are more obviously entitled to the appli¬ 
cation of the name than the peacock, since it is 
abundant in the jungles of India, and would be 
met with, both wild and domesticated, by naviga¬ 


tors to the coasts from Camboge to Ceylon, and 
would better than any of the others bear a long 
sea voyage in the crowded ships of antiquity. 
Moreover, we find it still denominated Togei in the 
Malabaric dialects of the country, which may be the 
source of Thuki , as well as of the Arabic Tawas , 
and Armenian Taus. With regard to the objec¬ 
tion, that the long ocellated feathers of the rump, 
and not those of the tail, as is commonly believed, 
are the most conspicuous object offered by this 
bird, it may be answered, that if the name Togei 
be the original, it may not refer to a tuft, or may 
express both the erectile feathers on the head of a 
bird and those about the rump or the tail; and 
that those of the peacock have at all times been 
sought to form artificial crests for human orna¬ 
ments. One other point remains to be considered; 
namely, whether the fleet went to the East, or pro¬ 
ceeded southward along the African shore? No 
doubt, had the Phoenician trade guided the He¬ 
brews in the last-mentioned direction, gold and 
apes might have been obtained on the east coast of 
Africa, and even some kinds of spices in the ports 
of Abyssinia; for all that region, as far as the 
Strait of Madagascar, was at that early period in a 
state of comparative affluence and civilisation. But 
in that case a great part of the commercial produce 
would have been obtained within the borders of 
the Red Sea, and beyond the Straits ; the distance 
to be traversed, therefore,- being but partially af¬ 
fected by the monsoons, never could have required 
a period of three years for its accomplishment; and 
a prolonged voyage round the Cape to the Guinea 
and Gold Coast is an assumption so wild, that it 
does not merit serious consideration ; but intending 
to proceed to India, the fleet had to reach the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb in time to take advantage 
of the western monsoon ; be in port, perhaps, at 
or near Bombay, before the change ; and after the 
storms accompanying the change, it had to proceed 
during the eastern monsoon under the lee of the 
land to Coodramalli, or the port of Palesimundus 
in Taprobana, on the east coast of Ceylon; thence 
to the Coromandel shore, perhaps to the site of the 
present ruins of Mahabalipuram ; while the return 
voyage would again occupy one year and a half. 
The ports of India and Ceylon could furnish gold, 
precious stones, eastern spices, and even Chinese 
wares ; for the last fact is fully established by dis¬ 
coveries in very ancient Egyptian tombs. Silks, 
which are first mentioned in Proverbs xxxi. 22, 
could not have come from Africa, and many 
articles of advanced and refined social life, not the 
produce of Egypt, could alone have been derived 
from India [Ophir]. 

Though in this short abstract of the arguments 
respecting the direction of Solomon’s fleet there 
may be errors, none, we believe, are of sufficient 
Weight to impugn the general conclusion, which 
supports the usual rendering of Thukiyim by 
4 peacocks;’ although the increase of species in 
•the west does not appear to have been remarkable 
till some ages after the reign of the great Hebrew 
monarch, when the bird was dedicated to Juno, 
and reared at first in her temple at Samos. There 
are only two species of true peacocks—viz. that 
under consideration, which is the Pavo cristatus of 
Linn. ; and another, Pavo Muticus , more recently 
discovered, which differs in some particulars, and 
originally belongs to Japan and China. Peacocks 
bear the cold of the Himalayas : they run with 
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great swiftness, and where they are serpents do 
not abound, as they devour the young with great 
avidity, and, it is said, attack with spirit even the 
Cobra di Capello when grown to considerable size, 
arresting its progress and confusing it by the rapi¬ 
dity and variety of their evolutions around it, till 
exhausted with fatigue it is struck on the head and 
dispatched. 

A detailed description of a species so well 
known we deem superfluous.—C. H. S. 

THUMMIM. [Urim and Thummim.] 

THUNDER (Djn; Sept. B povri), passim; 

also ^)p, (pwvrj). This sublimest of all the extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena of nature is poetically repre¬ 
sented as the voice of God (Ps. civ. 7; comp. Exod. 
ix. 28 (Hebrew, or margin) ; Job xxxvii. 4, 5 ; xl. 
9 ; Ps. xviii. 13 ; and especially Ps. xxix., which 
contains a magnificent description of a thunder¬ 
storm). Thunder is also introduced into the 
poetical allusion to the passage of the Red Sea in 
Ps. lxxvii. 18. The plague of hail on the land of 
Egypt is very naturally represented as accompanied 
with ‘mighty thunderings,’ which would be literally 
incidental to the immense agency of the electric 
fluid on that occasion (Exod. ix. 22-29, 33, 34). 
It accompanied the lightnings at the giving of the 
law (xix. 16; xx. 18). See also Ps. lxxxi. 7, 
which probably refers to the same occasion : ‘ I 
answered thee in the secret place of thunder,’ 
literally, ‘ in the covering of thunder,’ THDD 
Din— i.e. the thunder-clouds. It was also one of 
the grandeurs attending the divine interposition 
described in 2 Sam. xxii. 14; comp. Ps. xviii. 13. 
The enemies of Jehovah are threatened with de¬ 
struction by thunder ; perhaps, however, lightning 
is included in the mention of the more impressive 
phenomenon (1 Sam. ii. 10). Such means are re¬ 
presented as used in the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army (Is. xxix. 5-7 ; comp. xxx. 30-33). Bishop 
Lowth would understand the description as meta¬ 
phorical, and intended, under a variety of expres¬ 
sive and sublime images, to illustrate the greatness, 
the suddenness, the horror of the event, rather than 
the manner by which it was effected (New Trans¬ 
lation, and notes in loci) Violent thunder was 
employed by Jehovah as a means of intimidating 
the Philistines, in their attack upon the Israelites, 
while Samuel was offering the burnt-offering (1 
Sam. vii. 10; Ecclus. xlvi. 17). Thunder was 
miraculously sent at the request of Samuel (1 Sam. 
xii. 17, 18). It is referred to as a natural pheno¬ 
menon subject to laws originally appointed by the 
Creator (Job xxviii. 26 ; xxxviii. 25 ; Ecclus. xliii. 
17) ; and introduced in visions (Rev. iv. 5, vi. 1, 
viii. 5, xi. 19, xiv. 2, xvi. 18, xix. 6 ; Esther 
(Apoc.) xi. 5). In Rev. x. 3, 4, ‘ seven thunders.’ 
It is adopted as a comparison. Thus * as lightning 
is seen before the thunder is heard, so modesty in 
a person before he speaks recommends him to the 
favour of the auditors’ (Ecclus. xxxii. 10; Rev. 
xix. 6, etc.) The sudden ruin of the unjust man is 
compared to the transitory noise of thunder (Ecclus. 
xl. 13) ; but see Arnald, in loc. One of the sub¬ 
limest 7 netaphors in the Scriptures occurs in Job 
xxvi. 14 : ‘ Lo, these are parts of his ways ; but how 
little a portion is heard of him (^££ 7 , a mere 
whisper) ; but the thunder of his power who can 
understand?’ Here the whisper and the thunder 
are admirably opposed to each other. If the 


former be so wonderful and overwhelming, how 
immeasurably more so the latter ? In the sublime 
description of the war-horse (Job xxxix.) he is said 
to perceive the battle afar off ‘ by the thunder of 
the captains, and the shouting’ (ver. 25). That 
part of the description, however (ver. 19), ‘hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder?’ appears to 
be a mistranslation. The word HDjn from 
Din, ‘ to be agitated,’ ‘ tremble,’ refers rather to 
the mane: * Canst thou clothe his neck with the 
trembling mane?’ To the class of mistranslations 
must be referred every instance of the word 
‘ thunderbolts’ in our version, a word which cor¬ 
responds to no reality in nature. Thus ‘ hot 
thunderbolts’ (Ps. Ixxviii. 48, D S DDH) means 
‘ lightnings,’ rep 7 rvpl, igni. ‘ Then shall the right¬ 
aiming thunderbolts go abroad’ (Wisd. v. 21), 
/ 3 oAtSes aarpccTrCjv, ‘flashes’ or ‘strokes of light¬ 
ning.’ * Threw stones like thunderbolts’ (2 
Maccab. i. 16), avveKepabvuaav. The word con¬ 
veys an allusion to the mode in which lightning 
strikes the earth. Thunders enter into the ap¬ 
pellative or surname given by our Lord to James 
and John — Boanerges; 6 icrriv, viol (Bpovrrjs, says 
St. Mark, ‘ sons of thunder’ (iii. 17). The word 

simply ‘ voice,’ is often used for thunder, as in 
Exod. ix. 23 ; Ps. xxix. 3 ; lxxvii. 18 ; Jer. x. 13. 
In the last of these passages the production of rain 
by lightning is referred to : ‘ When he uttereth his 
voice, there is a multitude of waters in the heavens, 
he maketh lightnings with (or for) rain.’ It is related 
(John xii. 28) that Jesus said, ‘ Father, glorify thy 
name. Then came there a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it 
again.’ Some of the people that stood by, but 
had not heard the words distinctly, said it had 
‘ thundered,’ for the voice came from heaven; 
others who had caught the words, supposed that 
God had spoken to Jesus by an angel, conformably 
to the Jewish opinion that God had never spoken 
but by the ministry of angels. Perhaps, however, 
thunder attended the voice, either a little before or 
after ; comp. Exod. xix. 16, 19 ; Rev. iv. 5, vi. 1 
[Bath Kol].—J. F. D. 

THYATIRxX ( Qvdreipa , ra), a city on the northern 
border of Lydia, about twenty-seven miles from 
Sardis, the seat of one of the seven Apocalyptic 
churches (Rev. i. 11 ; ii. 18). Its modern name is 
Ak-hissar, or the white castle. According to Pliny, 
it was known in earlier times by the names Pelopia 
and Euhippa {Hist. Nat. v. 29). Strabo asserts 
that it was a Macedonian colony (xiii. p. 928). 
The Roman road from Pergamus to Sardis passed 
through it. It was noted for the art of dyeing, as 
appears from Acts xvi. 14. Luke’s account has 
been confirmed by the discovery of an inscription in 
honour of Antonius Claudius Alphenus by the cor¬ 
poration of dyers, which concludes with the words 
oi (3atpeis. It still maintains its reputation for this 
manufacture, and large quantities of scarlet cloth 
are sent weekly to Smyrna. The town consists of 
about two thousand houses, for which taxes are 
paid to the government, besides two or three 
hundred small huts; of the former 300 are inhabited 
by Greeks, 30 by Armenians, and the rest by 
Turks. The common language of all classes is the 
Turkish ; but in writing it, the Greeks use the 
Greek, and the Armenians the Armenian char¬ 
acters. There are nine mosques and one Greek 
church.—J. E. R. 
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TH\ INE WOOD (£b\ov Ob'Cvov) is mentioned 
as one of the articles of merchandise which would 
cease to be purchased in consequence of the fall of 
Babylon (Rev. xviii. 12). This wood was in con¬ 
siderable demand by the Romans, being much em¬ 
ployed by them in the ornamental wood-work of 
their villas, and also for tables, bowls, and vessels 
of different kinds. It is noticed by most ancient 
authors, from the time of Theophrastus. It was 
the citrus or citron-wood of the Romans (Cels. 
Hierobot. vol. ii. p. 25). It was produced only in 
Africa, in the neighbourhood of Mount Atlas, and 
in Granada (Plin. Hist. Nat. xiii. 15). 



This cedar or citron-wood was most likely pro¬ 
duced by Callitris quadrivalvis , the Thuja arti- 
culata of Linnaeus, which is a native of Mount 
Atlas, and of other uncultivated hills on the coast of 
Africa. In the kingdom of Morocco, according to 
Broussouel, this tree produces the Sandarach resin 
of commerce. Capt. S. E. Cook, in his Sketches 
in Spain (vol. ii.), brought to light the fact that the 
wood-work of the roof of the celebrated mosque, 
now the cathedral of Cordova, built in the 9th 
century, is of this wood ; it had previously been 
thought to be that of the larch, from the resem¬ 
blance of the Spanish word alerce , which is applied 
to the wood of Callitris quadrivalvis in Spain and 
Barbary, to the Latin word larix (Loudon’s Ar- 
boret. iv. 2463). This, no doubt, was also the 
citron or thyine-wood of the ancients, and therefore 
that of the above-cited passage of the Revelation. 
—J. F. R. 

TIBERIAS (Ti/Se/nas; Talm. is a small 

town situated about the middle of the western bank 
of the lake of Gennesareth. Tiberias was chiefly 
built by the tetrarch Herod Antipas, and called 
by him after the emperor Tiberias (Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 2. 3). According to Josephus ( Vit. sec. 65), 
Tiberias was 30 stadia from Hippo, 60 from Gadara, 
and 120 from Scythopolis; according to the Tal¬ 


mud it was 13 Roman miles from Sepphoris ; and 
Joliffe, in his Travels, states that it is nearly 20 
English miles from Nazareth, and 90 miles from 
Jerusalem. Others find it above two days’ journey 
from Ptolemais. 

From the time of Herod Antipas to the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Plerod Agrippa II., 
Tiberias was the principal city of the province (see 
Joseph. Vit. sec. 9). Justus, son of Pistus, when 
addressing the inhabitants of Tiberias, stated that 
‘ the city Tiberias had ever been a city of Galilee ; 
and that in the days of Herod the tetrarch, who 
had built it, it had obtained the principal place ; 
and that he had ordered that the city Sepphoris 
should be subordinate to the city Tiberias ; that 
they had not lost this pre-eminence even under 
Agrippa, the father, but had retained it until Felix 
was procurator of Judaea; but he told them that 
now they had been so unfortunate as to be made a 
present of by Nero to Agrippa; and that upon 
Sepphoris’s submission of itself to the Romans, that 
city was become the capital of Galilee, and that the 
royal treasury and the archives were now removed 
from them.’ Tiberias was one of the four cities 
which Nero added to the kingdom of Agrippa 
(Joseph. Antiq. xx. 8. 4). Sepphoris and Tiberias 
were the largest cities of Galilee (Joseph. Vit. sec. 
65). In the last Jewish war the fortifications of 
Tiberias were an important military station {Be 
Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 6; iii. 10. 1 ; Vit. sec. 8, seq.) 

According to Josephus ( Vit. sec. 12), the inhabit¬ 
ants of Tiberias derived their maintenance chiefly 
from the navigation of the lake of Gennesareth, and 
from its fisheries. After the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem Tiberias was celebrated during several cen¬ 
turies for its famous Rabbinical academy (see 
Lightfoot’s Horce Heb. p. 140, seq.) 

Not far from Tiberias, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town of Emmaus, were warm 
mineral springs, whose celebrated baths are some¬ 
times spoken of as belonging to Tiberias itself 
(Joseph. Be Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 6 ; Antiq. xviii. 
2. 3 ; Vit. sec. 16; Mishna, Sabb. iii. 4; and other 
Talmudical passages in Lightfoot’s Horce Heb. p. 
133, se< ?‘ Compare also Wichmannshausen, ‘ De 
Thermis Tiberiensibus,’ in Ugolini Thesaui’. tom. 
vii.) These springs contain sulphur, salt, and 
iron, and were employed for medicinal purposes. 
Compare the Travels of Volney and Scholz. 

There is a tradition that Tiberias was built on 
the site of the town JTU 3 Khmereth ( Onomasticon , 
sub voce * Chennereth’). Against this tradition 
it has been urged that, according to Joshua xix. 
35, Chinnereth belonged to the tribe of Naphthali. 
Compare Reland (. Palccstina , p. 161). It has also 
been said that this tradition is contradicted by the 
following statement of Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 2. 
3) :—* Herod the tetrarch, who was in great favour 
with Tiberius, built a city of the same name with 
him, and called it Tiberias. He built it in the best 
part of Galilee, at the lake of Gennesareth. There 
are warm baths at a little distance from it, in a 
village named Emmaus.’ 

Others have identified Tiberias with Chamath; 
but it also belonged to the tribe of Naphthali, and 
the graves mentioned by Josephus militate against 
it as much as against Chinnereth. According to the 
Rabbins, Tiberias was situated on the site of Rak- 
kath (IJieros. Megil. fol. 701). Comp. Otho. Lex. 
Rabb. p. 755 ; but it too was in the territory of 
Naphthali, and if the graves mentioned by Jose- 
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phus are any objection they must militate against 
this assumption likewise (Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent. 
cap. 72-74). 

According to Joliffe ( Travels , pp. 48, 49, seq.), 
the modern Tubarieh has about four thousand in¬ 
habitants, a considerable part of whom are Jews. 
The hot springs are about thirty-five minutes from 
Tabaria, and about twenty paces from the lake. 
Comp, the Travels of Mariti, Ilasselquist, Buck¬ 
ingham, Burckhardt, and Richter. The site of the 


present town does not fill the area of the ancient 
Tiberias, of which there are still some insignificant 
vestiges. Tubarieh suffered greatly by an earth¬ 
quake on New Year’s Day, 1837. Almost every 
building, with the exception of the walls and some 
part of the castle, was levelled to the ground. 
The inhabitants were obliged to live for some time 
in wooden booths (Schubert, in d. Miinchn. Ge- 
lehrt. Anzeig. 1837, No. 191, p. 505; Winer’s 
Real- Worterb.) —C. H. F. B. 



504. Tiberias. 


TIBERIAS, Sea of. [Sea.] 

TIBERIUS (T ipipios), the third emperor of 
Rome. lie is mentioned by name only by St. 
Luke, who fixes in the 15th year of his reign the 
commencement of the ministry of John the Baptist, 
and of Christ (Luke iii. 1). The other passages 
in which he is mentioned under the title of Coesar, 
offer no points of personal allusion, and refer to 
VOL. III. 


him simply as the emperor (Matt. xxii. 17, seq.; 
Mark xii. 14, seq.; Luke xx. 22, seq. ; xxiii. 2, 
seq. ; John xix. 12, seq. )—J. K. 

TIBNI CO^ri ; Sept. Qafivi), one of Ihose fac¬ 
tious men who took a prominent part in the troubles 
which followed the violent death of Elah. He 
disputed the throne of Israel with Omri, and the 
civil war which was thus kindled between the two 
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factions lasted about three years with varying suc¬ 
cess, till the death of Tibni left his adversary mas¬ 
ter of the crown, B.c. 929 (1 Kings xvi. 21-23). 

-J. K. 

TIDAL ; Sept. QapydX), one of the 

allies who with Chedorlaomer invaded Palestine in 
the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1). Tidal bears 
the somewhat singular title of * king of nations ’ or 
‘Gentiles’ (D V )H, goyim). Some make it almost a 
proper name here, as in Josh. xii. 23, where we read 
of a ‘ king of the Gentiles [goyim) of Gilgal.’ Le 
Clerc and others take it for Galilee, because in Is. 
viii. 23 we meet with ‘ Galilee of the nations.* But 
there were reasons for its having then acquired that 
name, which did not exist in the time of Abraham, 
when all Palestine and the neighbouring countries 
were as much Gentile as Galilee. In fact, we 
cannot tell who these Goyim were over whom 
Tidal ruled; but it seems probable that he was a 
chief of several confederated tribes, whose military 
force he contributed to the expedition of Chedor¬ 
laomer.—J. K. 

TIDIIAR fimn) is twice mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture (Is. xli. 19, and lx. 13), in both of which 
places it is enumerated along with the Berosh 
and T’ashshur, or cypress and box-tree, and is 
translated pine-tree in the A. V. But it has been 
variously interpreted, and even by the same trans¬ 
lator in the two passages. Thus it is rendered elm 
in one passage, and box or pine in the other. In 
the Chaldee paraphrase, the word murneyan , com¬ 
monly thought to mean the elm, is used as the 
synonym .of tidhar. But no similar name having 
been discovered in any of the cognate languages, 
no proofs can be adduced in favour of one more 
than another. The name tidhara , meaning ‘ three- 
cornered,’ is applied in India to a species of Eu¬ 
phorbia (E. antiquorum) ; but this is not likely to 
be the plant alluded to in Scripture. Gesenius is 
of opinion that tidhar signifies a durable tree, or 
one that yields durable wood. It is difficult, there¬ 
fore, to select from among the trees of Lebanon 
that which is specially intended.—J. F. R. 

TIGLATH-PILESER, the Assyrian king who 
subjected the kingdom of Israel in B.c. 747. [See 
Assyria; Israel; Merodach-Baladan.] 

TIGRIS. [Hiddekel.] 

TIMBREL. [Musical Instruments.] 

TIMNA (JWDfl, restraint; Sept. Qap.va). 1. A 
t : • 

concubine of Eliphaz,'the son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 
12-22; 1 Chron. i. 36). 2. The chief of an Edom- 

itish tribe (Gen. xxxvi. 40 ; 1 Chron. i. 51). 

TIMNAH (njDH; Sept. Qapva). 1. One of 

the landmarks on the northern boundary of the 
district allotted to Judah (Josh. xv. 10). ‘This is 
probably the same place which is called Timnatha 
(Josh. xix. 43), and which belonged to the tribe of 
Dan. It is supposed to be represented by the 
modern Tibneh , a village about two miles to the 
west of Ain Shems (Bethshemesh), now deserted 
(Robinson, B. R. ii. 16). 2. ‘(QapvdOa) A town 

in the mountain district of Judah (Josh. xv. 57). 
It is not mentioned elsewhere. By some it has 
been confounded with the Timnath of Gen. xxxviii. 
12 (von Raumer, Palcest. p. 221) ; but this is 
doubtful (Keil, in loc.) —W. L. A. 


TIMNATH, prop. Timnatha (nnpT) ; Sept. 

Qapva and QapvaOa). 1. The place to which 
Judah was going up when he was met by his 
daughter-in-law Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 13, ff.) 
Whether this is identical with the Timnah of Josh, 
xv. 10 remains uncertain, though the probability is 
that it is so. 2. The residence of Samson’s wife 
(Josh. xiv. 1, 2, 5).—W. L. A. 

TIMNATH-PIERES. [Timnath-serah.] 

TIMNATH-SERAH (rnDVOOT, portion of 

abundance —i.e. remaining portion; Sept. Qapva- 
<rapax), a town in the mountains of Ephraim, which 
was assigned to Joshua, and became the place of 
his residence and burial (Josh. xix. 50 ; xxiv. 30). 
In Judg. ii. 9, it is called Timnath heres (portion 
of the sun) ; but the former is probably the correct 
reading, since a possession thus given to Joshua 
after the rest of the land was distributed (Josh. xix. 
49) would strictly be a portion remaining. This 
was probably the same with the Timnah (Qapvd) 
of Josephus (Antiq. v. I. 29 ; De Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 
5), the head of a toparchy lying between those of 
Gophna and Lydda ; which seems to be recognised 
in a place called Tibneh, lying north-west of Gophna 
on the Roman road to Antipatris (Bibliotheca Sacra , 
i, 483). The choice of Joshua was certainly not in 
the best of the land. Jerome relates that Paula, 
when travelling in these parts, marvelled that the 
distributor of the possessions of the children of 
Israel should have chosen for himself a situation so 
rough and mountainous (Epitaph. Paulce , fol. 99). 
-J. K. 

TIMON (T ipcjv), one of the seven chosen to 
distribute to the poorer brethren the alms of the 
church at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1-6). From his name 
he was probably of Gentile birth. Tradition makes 
him one of the seventy-two disciples, and bishop of 
Bostra, where he suffered martyrdom.—W. L. A. 

TIMOTHY (T ipbOeos), a young Christian of 
Derbe, grandson of Lois, and son of Eunice, a 
Jewess, by a Greek father, who was probably a 
proselyte (Acts xvi. 1 ; xx. 4). He seems to have 
been brought up with great care in his family, and 
to have profited well by the example of the ‘ un¬ 
feigned faith’ which dwelt in the excellent women 
named in 2 Tim. i. 5 ; iii. 15. The testimonials 
which Paul received in Lycaonia in favour of this 
young disciple induced the apostle to make him 
the companion of his journeys and labours in 
preaching the gospel (Acts xvi. 2, 3 ; 1 Tim. iv. 
12). Pie became his most faithful and attached 
colleague ; and is frequently named by Paul with 
truly paternal tenderness and regard. He calls him 
‘son Timothy’ (1 Tim. i. 18) ; ‘my own son in 
the faith’ (1 Tim. i. 2); ‘my beloved son’ (1 Cor. 
iv. 17); ‘my workfellow’ (Rom. xvi. 21); ‘my 
brother’ (which is probably the sense of TipoOeos 6 
a 8 e\<p 6 s in 2 Cor. i. 1). Timothy appears to have 
been with the apostle at Rome, and to have been, 
like him, a prisoner there, though liberated before 
him (Heb. xiii. 23). His subsequent history is, 
however, unknown. It appears from 1 Tim. i. 
3, that when Paul went into Macedonia he left 
Timothy in charge of the church at Ephesus, and 
there are indications that he was still at Ephesus 
when the apostle was (as usually understood) a 
second time captive at Rome, and without hope of 
deliverance (1 Tim. iii 14) The tradition is, that 
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Timothy retained the charge of the church at 
Ephesus till his death, and eventually suffered 
martyrdom in that city.—J. K. 

TIMOTPIY, Epistles to. The common au¬ 
thorship of these two epistles has seldom been 
denied ; nor, if denied, could the denial be success¬ 
fully maintained, so marked and so numerous are 
the points of resemblance between the two, except 
upon the assumption that the one has been made 
up from the other. When, however, we proceed 
to inquire, By whom were they written ? the ques¬ 
tion is one which has occasioned in more recent 
times no small controversy. 

If we defer to the testimony of the early eccle¬ 
siastical writers, no doubt will remain upon the 
point For the high antiquity of these epistles the 
allusions to passages in them by Barnabas, Clement 
of Rome, Polycarp, and Ignatius, sufficiently vouch 
(Lardner, ii. 20, 38, 79, 96). That they are also 
to be regarded as genuine productions of the apostle 
whose name they bear, is attested by Irenseus {Adv. 
Har. lib. i. sub init iii. 3. 3) ; by Theophilus of 
Antioch, who quotes I Tim. ii. 1, 2, along with 
Rom. xiii. 7, 8, as part of £ the divine word’ (. Ad 
Autol. iii. 14); by Clement of Alexandria ( Strom. 
ii. 383 ; ibid. p. 448); by Tertullian (. De Prosser. 
Ilceret. c. 25) ; by Caius (ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
vi. 20) ; by Origen, etc. (comp. Lardner, vol. ii.) 
To this weighty mass of external evidence there is 
nothing to oppose of the same kind, for the omis¬ 
sion of these epistles by Marcion from his Aposto- 
licon, is a fact, to which, from the well-known 
caprice and prejudice of that heretic, no weight can 
be attached. Unless, therefore, difficulties of an 
insurmountable nature are presented by the epistles 
themselves to our regarding them as the produc¬ 
tions of Paul, we must hold their claim to rank as 
his to be unimpeachable. 

That such difficulties are presented by these 
epistles has been confidently maintained by Eich- 
horn ( Einleit . iii. 317, ff.), De Wette ( Einleit . s. 
283, ff), and other scholars of note. The learned 
and acute Schleiermacher assailed the genuineness 
of the first epistle in his Kritisches Sendschreiben an 
J. C. Gass (Berlin 1807) ; but that of the second 
he admitted, and not only so, but was wont to 
censure the attempts of those who rejected it and 
that to Titus, as ‘ removing the occasion and the 
means for the criticism of the first’ (Liicke, Theol. 
Stud, und Krit. 1834, s. 766). To examine all 
the cavils which these eminent men, in the exercise 
of that micrologistic criticism in which it seems 
characteristic of their nation to delight, would be a 
task altogether incompatible with the limits within 
which we are confined. A succinct survey of the 
more weighty of their objections we shall, however, 
attempt to supply ; beginning with those which are 
common to both epistles, and proceeding to such 
as are peculiar to each. 

I. It is objected that the general style of these 
epistles is not Pauline. ‘ Has Paul’s language in 
general,’ asks Eichhorn, 4 the clearness and ease of 
expression which we find in these pastoral epistles ? 
Is it not much more unpolished, careless, and allied 
to a prose which has been thrown together, rather 
than carefully elaborated ?’ etc. 4 The lorce of 
such an objection,’ Eichhorn adds, 4 it is very diffi¬ 
cult to make apparent to those who have not the 
natural gift of discerning modes of writing.’ A 
most convenient difficulty ! enabling the critic to 


retort the charge of incapacity upon all who do not 
see the characteristics of Paul’s style in exactly the 
same light as they are viewed by him. We shelter 
ourselves behind the ample authority of Plug, who 
says of the latter part of the objection, that it 4 is 
absolutely false,’ and who replies to the former by 
asserting for a letter, written by the apostle to a 
friend so intimate as Timothy, the right to exhibit 
a more free and flowing style than would be proper 
in a letter addressed to a church (Introd. Fosdick’s 
transl. p. 569). 

2. Much stress is laid by all who have impugned 
the Pauline origin of these epistles on the occur¬ 
rence in them of (Lirai; XeyS/xeva, and forms of ex¬ 
pression not elsewhere usual with St. Paul. But 
to this it may be replied that the same objection 
might be offered against many of the unquestioned 
writings of the apostle, such, ex. gr ., as the Epistle 
to the Galatians, in which 5 7 &7ra£ \ey6fxeva occur, 
and the Epistle to the Philippians, in which we find 
54, etc. ; from which it appears but fair to infer 
that the occurrence of such is, so far as it can prove 
anything, an evidence for rather than against the 
Pauline origin of these epistles. All such reason¬ 
ings, however, appear to rest upon too precarious a 
basis to be allowed much weight. When it is re¬ 
membered how much the style of a writer is affected 
by his subject, by his design, by the state of his 
mind at the time of writing, by the circumstances 
of the parties for whom his composition is intended, 
as well as how much in the course of a few years 
the style of even a very careful writer alters, we shall 
cease to be much moved by the occurrence in the 
epistles of such a writer as St. Paul, of unexpected 
varieties and peculiarities of expression. The only 
valid argument that can be urged against the genu¬ 
ineness of a writing from such facts is, when it can 
be shown that the writer has used phrases or words, 
which it is historically impossible that the party to 
whom the writing is ascribed could have employed ; 
as has been done so successfully in several instances 
by Bentley, in his work on the Epistles ascribed to 
Phalaris. No attempt of this sort, however, is 
made by those who have impugned the authenticity 
of the Epistles to Timothy ; 4 not one word has 
been adduced which can be shown to be foreign to 
the age of Paul ; not a single phrase has been 
pointed out, of which either the outward form, or 
the conception on which it is based, belongs to a 
later age’ (Planck, Bemerkungen , u. s. w. s. 17). 
So far from this, Eichhorn himself admits ‘that 
they have in their language much that is Pauline,’ 
and that the allusion to the apostle’s persecuting 
zeal before his conversion (1 Tim. i. 13), the prin¬ 
ciples asserted respecting both the substance and 
the form of Christianity, and the proofs adduced, 
are highly Pauline (p. 318). (See for details 
Davidson’s Introduc. iii. 100, ff, and Alford’s Gr. 
N. T. iii. Prolegg. sec. 29, ff) 

3. It is objected that the writer of these epistles 
utters sentiments in favour of the law which are 
not Pauline, and teaches the efficacy of good 
works in such a way as to be incompatible with 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation by grace. This as¬ 
sertion we may safely meet with a pointed denial. 
The doctrine of this epistle concerning the law 
is, that it is good if it be used vofil/xcos, as a law, 
for the purposes which a moral law is designed to 
serve; and what is this but the doctrine of the 
epistles to the Romans and Galatians, where the 
apostle maintains that in itself and for its own 
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ends the divine law is holy, just, and good, and 
becomes evil only when put out of its proper 
place, and used for purposes it was never designed 
to serve? (Rom. vii. 7-12; Gal. iii. 21, etc.) 
What the writer here teaches concerning good 
works is also in full harmony with the apostle 
Paul’s teaching in his acknowledged epistles (comp. 
Rom. xii., Eph. v. and vi., etc.) ; and if in this 
epistle there is no formal exposition of the gospel 
scheme, but rather a dwelling upon practical duties, 
the reason may easily be found in the peculiar 
character of this as a pastoral epistle—an epistle of 
official counsels and exhortations to a minister of 
Christianity. 

4. It is objected that in these epistles certain 
heretical opinions are denounced which belong to 
a later age than that of the apostle Paul. Baur 
does not hesitate to pronounce the opinions in 
question to be those of Marcionite Gnosticism. 
But a careful examination of the passages adduced 
(1 Ep. i. 3, 4, 6, 7, 19; iv. 1-7; vi. 3 ffi, 20 ; 
2 Ep. ii. 16-23 ; I”- 6-9, 13 ; iv. 4) will suffice to 
refute this assertion. From these passages it is 
evident that the heretics in question had embraced 
Judaistic notions (comp. Tit. i. 10, 14), and those 
of a kind to which Gnosticism always was more or 
less antagonistic, and that of Marcion strongly. On 
the other hand, the character of the Judaising here 
condemned is not exactly the same as that which 
we find censured in the earlier Pauline epistles; 
it is more antinomian (1 Tim. i. 7) and more dis¬ 
tinctly immoral (1 Tim. i. 19 ; iv. 2 ; vi. 5, comp. 
Tit. i. n ; 2 Tim. ii. 17 ; iii. 6, etc., comp. Tit. 

i. 15, 16). We probably see in it the more ad¬ 
vanced form of the earlier tendency, according to 
that natural progress by which 4 wicked men and 
seducers wax worse and worse’ (2 Tim. iii. 13). 
Such an advance may well have taken place within 
the life-time of the apostle. 

5. It is alleged that in these epistles and in that 
to Titus, the hierarchical system appears more 
complete, and the hierarchical spirit more manifest, 
than it was in the days of the apostle Paul. This 
is founded on the recognition in these epistles of 
iTLCTKOTTOL , wpeapOrepoL, and Slclkovoi. This, how¬ 
ever, of itself obviously proves nothing, for these 
official names occur in earlier epistles and in the 
Acts, and must have been contemporary with the 
church institute itself. To make the objection of 
any weight it would require to be shown that the 
three orders of the ministry are presented in these 
epistles in that relation to each other which we 
find at a later age, and which alone can be pro¬ 
perly called the hierarchical system. That bishops 
or presbyters, and deacons, have been from the 
first officers in the church, and that it is a duty of 
the members to revere and respect them, are points 
on which all are agreed ; and there does not ap¬ 
pear to be anything said of or to such in these 
epistles which might not have been uttered in the 
earliest of Paul’s writings. 

Besides these objections, which apply to both 
epistles alike, there are some which affect each 
epistle separately. 

To the first epistle it is objected : 1. That it 
presents Timothy in a light in which it is incon¬ 
sistent with other notices of him in Paul’s epistles 
to regard him. Here he appears as little better 
than a novice, needing instruction as to the simplest 
affairs of ecclesiastical order; whereas, in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, written earlier than this. 


we find him (iv. 17) described by Paul as ‘ My be¬ 
loved son, and faithful in the Lord, who shall bring 
you into remembrance of my ways which be in 
Christ, as I teach everywhere in every church;’ 
and in 1 Thess. i. 1-3, we are told that the apostle 
had sent him to Thessalonica to establish the be¬ 
lievers there, and to comfort them concerning their 
faith. If Timothy was so well able to regulate 
the churches at Corinth and Thessalonica, how, it is 
asked, can it be supposed that a short while after¬ 
wards he should require such minute instructions 
for his conduct as this epistle contains ? To this it 
may be replied, (1) that in visiting Corinth and 
Thessalonica Timothy acted as the apostle’s dele¬ 
gate, and had, doubtless, received from him minute 
instructions as to how he should proceed among 
those to whom he was sent; so that the alleged 
difference in the circumstances of Timothy when 
sent to Corinth, and when left in Ephesus, disap¬ 
pears ; (2) that it does not necessarily follow, from 
the injunctions given to Timothy in this epistle, 
that the writer regarded him as a novice ; for they 
rather respect the application of general principles 
to peculiar local circumstances, than set forth in¬ 
structions such as a novice would require ; and (3) 
it is not to be forgotten that the apostle designed 
through Timothy to present to the church at large 
a body of instruction which should be useful to it 
in all ages of its existence. 

2. It is objected that after the church at 
Ephesus had enjoyed the apostle’s instructions and 
presidency for three years, it could not have been, 
at the lime this epistle is supposed to have been 
written by Paul, in such ignorance of ecclesiastical 
arrangements as the injunctions here given would 
lead us to suppose. But what is there in the 
epistle that necessitates such a supposition ? It con¬ 
tains many directions to Timothy how he should 
conduct himself in a church, some of which are 
certainly of an elementary character, but there is 
nothing that leads to the conclusion that they were 
all intended for the benefit of the church at Ephesus, 
or that the state of that church was such as to 
require that injunctions of this kind should be 
given for its sake alone. Timothy’s sphere of 
evangelistic effort extended greatly beyond Ephesus; 
and this epistle was designed at once to guide him 
as to what he was to do in the churches which 
he might be called to regulate, and to supply his 
authority for so doing. Besides, does it not natur¬ 
ally occur that such minute injunctions are just such 
as a person forging this epistle at a later period in 
Paul’s name would be most likely to avoid ? 

3. The absence of allusions to events in Ti¬ 
mothy’s history has been alleged against the Pauline 
origin of this epistle. A strange objection !—and 
as untenable as strange. This may be seen by a 
reference to the following passages : i. 18 ; iv. 14; 
v. 23 ; vi. 12. 

4. It is alleged that the writer of this epistle 
has made such a mistake as Paul could not have 
made when he classes Alexander with Ilymenaeus 
(1 Tim. i. 20) as a false Christian, whereas we 
know from 2 Tim. iv. 14 that he was not a 
Christian at all. But where is the shadow of evi¬ 
dence that the Alexander mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 
20 is the same person with the Alexander men¬ 
tioned in 2 Tim. iv. 14 ? Was this name so un¬ 
common in Ephesus that we must needs suppose 
a blunder, where a writer speaks of one so called 
as a heretic, simply because in other passages 
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mention is made of one so called who was not a 
heretic ? Nothing can be more obvious than that 
there were two Alexanders, just as there might 
have been twenty, known to the apostle and Ti¬ 
mothy ; and that of these two one was a heretic and 
troubler of the church at Ephesus, and the other 
probably a heathen and an enemy of the apostle. 

5. In 1 Tim. i. 20, mention is made of Hy- 
menseus as a heretic, whom the writer makes Paul 
say he had excommunicated; but this is a mis¬ 
take, for in 2 Tim. ii. 17, we find Hymenceus still 
a member of the church at Ephesus, and such a 
mistake could not have been made by Paul. Here, 
however, it is assumed without proof, (1) that the 
Hymenseus of the one epistle is the same as the 
Hymenseus of the other ; (2) that being the same, 
he was still a member of the same church; and 
(3) that it was impossible for him, though excom¬ 
municated, to have returned as a penitent to the 
church, and again to have become a plague to it. 
Here are three hypotheses on which we may 
account for the fact" referred to, and until they be 
all excluded it will not follow that any blunder is 
chargeable upon the writer of this epistle. 

6. In 1 Tim. vi. 13, the writer refers to our 
Lord’s good confession before Pontius Pilate. 
Now of this we have a record in John’s Gospel ; 
but as this was not written in Paul’s time, it is 
urged that this epistle must be ascribed to a later 
writer. It is easy to obviate any force that may 
appear to be in this remark by the consideration 
that all the prominent facts of our Lord’s life, and 
especially the circumstances of his death, were 
familiarly known by oral communication to all 
the Christians before the Gospels were written. 
Though, then, John’s Gospel was not extant in 
Paul’s time, the facts recorded by John were well 
known, and might therefore be very naturally 
referred to in an epistle from one Christian to 
another. Of our Lord’s confession before Pilate 
we may readily suppose that Paul, the great advo¬ 
cate of the spirituality of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
was especially fond of making use. 

7. It is alleged that 1 Tim. iii. 16 bears marks 
of being a quotation from a confession or symbol 
of the church, of which there were none in Paul’s 
day. But what marks of this does the passage 
present ? The answer is, the use of the word o/x0- 
\oyov/j.£vios, a technical word, and the word used 
by the ecclesiastical writers to designate something 
in accordance with orthodox doctrine. 1 his is 
true ; but as technical words are first used in their 
proper sense, and as the proper sense of ojj.o\(ryov- 
ixivm perfectly suits the passage in question, there is 
no reason for supposing any such later usage as De 
Wette suggests. Besides, his argument tells both 
ways, for one may as well assert that the ecclesi¬ 
astical usage arose from the terms of this passage, 
as affirm that the terms of this passage were bor¬ 
rowed from ecclesiastical usage. 

8. The writer of this epistle quotes as a part of 
Scripture a passage which occurs only in Luke x. 
7 ; but as Luke had not written his Gospel at the 
time Paul is supposed to have written this epistle, 
and as it is not the habit of the N. T. writers to 
quote from each other in the way they quote from 
the O. T., we are bound to suppose that this epistle 
is the production of a later writer. But does this 
writer quote Luke x. 7, in the manner alleged? 
The passage referred to is in cli. v. 18, where we 
have first a citation from Deut. xxv. 4, introduced 


by the usual formula, ‘The Scripture saitliand 
then the writer adds, as further confirmatory of his 
position, the saying of our Lord, which is supposed 
to be quoted from Luke’s Gospel. Now we are 
not bound to conclude that this latter was adduced 
by the writer as a part of Scripture. It may be 
regarded as a remark of his o\Vn, or as some pro¬ 
verbial expression, or as a well-known saying of 
Christ’s, by which he confirms the doctrine he is 
establishing. We are under no necessity to extend 
the formula with which the verse is commenced so 
as to include in it all that the verse contains. The 
Kai by itself will not justify this; indeed we may 
go further, and affirm that the use of /cat alone 
rather leads to an opposite conclusion, for had the 
writer intended the latter clause to be regarded as 
a quotation from Scripture as well as the former, 
he would probably have used some such formula 
as Kai ttoKlv (comp. Ileb. ii. 13). 

9. It is alleged that the ordinance concerning 
widows (v. 9, ff.) betrays a later date than the 
time of St. Paul. But in order to make this good, 
those who adduce the objection have to assume 
that these widows were deaconnesses, an order 
not recognised in the apostolic age. This may 
be [Deaconness] ; but the assumption that these 
widows were deaconnesses is wholly gratuitous. 
They were persons received into a class, either as 
fit objects for relief, or as fit agents of some work ; 
but there is no evidence that they held any office 
in the church, or were in any sense an institution. 

10. De Wette maintains that the injunction in 
ch. v. 23 is so much beneath the dignity of an 
apostle, that we cannot suppose it to have pro¬ 
ceeded from such a writer as Paul. But what is 
there in such an injunction less dignified than in 
many injunctions of an equally familiar nature 
scattered through Paul’s epistles ? And in what is 
it incompatible with the apostolic character that 
one sustaining it should enjoin upon a young, 
zealous, and active preacher, whom he esteemed 
as his own son, a careful regard to his health ; the 
more especially when, by acting as is here en¬ 
joined, he would vindicate Christian liberty from 
those ascetic restraints by which the false teachers 
sought to bind it. 

Such are the principal objections which have of 
late been urged against the Pauline authorship of 
the First Epistle to Timothy. Let us now turn to 
glance with equal brevity at those which have 
been urged against the Second. Of these the most 
weighty are founded on the assumption that this 
epistle must be viewed as written during the 
apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome ; and as, for 
reasons to be subsequently stated, we do not 
regard this assumption as tenable, it will not be 
necessary to occupy space with any remarks upon 
them. We may leave unnoticed also those ob¬ 
jections to this epistle which are mere repetitions 
of those urged against the first, and which admit 
of similar replies. 

1. In ch. iii. 11 the writer enumerates a series 
of persecutions and afflictions which befel him 
at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, of which he 
says Timothy knew. Would Paul, it is asked, 
in making such an enumeration, have committed 
the mistake of referring to persecutions which he 
had endured before his connection with Timothy, 
and have said nothing of those which he endured 
subsequently , and of which Timothy must have 
known, whilst of the former he might be ignorant ? 
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But there is no mistake in the matter. Paul has 
occasion to refer to the knowledge Timothy had 
of his sufferings for the gospel. Of these some 
had occurred before Timothy’s connection with 
him, whilst others had occurred while Timothy 
was his companion and fellow-sufferer. Of the 
latter, therefore, Paul makes no specific mention, 
feeling that to be unnecessary ; but of the former, 
of which Timothy could know only by hearsay, 
but of which he no doubt did know, for we cannot 
conceive that any interesting point in Paul’s pre¬ 
vious history would be unknown to his ‘ dear son 
in the faith,’ he makes specific enumeration. This 
fully accounts for his stopping short at the point 
where Timothy’s personal experience could amply 
supply the remainder. 

2. The declaration in ch. iv. 7, etc., is incom¬ 
patible with what Paul says of himself in Phil. hi. 
12, etc. But respect must be had to the very dif¬ 
ferent circumstances in which the apostle was when 
he wrote these two passages. In the one case he 
viewed himself as still engaged in active work, and 
having the prospect of sendee before him; in the 
other he regards himself as very near to death, and 
shortly about to enter into the presence of his Master. 
Surely the same individual might in the former of 
these cases speak of work yet to do, and in the latter 
offhis work as done, without any contradiction. 

3. In ch. i. 6, and ii. 2, there are allusions to 
ecclesiastical ceremonies which betray a later age 
than that of Paul. This is said without reason. The 
laying on of hands in the conferring of a 

was altogether an apostolic usage; and the hear¬ 
ing of Paul’s doctrines was what Timothy, as his 
companion in travel, could easily enjoy, without 
our needing to suppose that the apostle is here 
represented as acting the part of professor in a 
school of theology. 

A survey of these objections will show that no 
insuperable objection lies in the way of our yield¬ 
ing full assent to the claims of these two epistles 
to Timothy to rank among the productions of 
the apostle Paul. On the other side, the entire 
spirit, tone, character, and contents of these epistles 
are so truly Pauline, that they carry the evidence 
of their authenticity with them. 

(Comp, the Introductions of Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Hug, De Wette, Bertholdt, Guericke, Schott, 
Davidson, Bleek, Reuss, etc. ; Schleiermacher, 
Ueb. den sogmannten ersten Brief des Paulos an 
den Timotheos , Berlin 1S07, i2mo ; Planck, Be- 
merkungen iiber d. ersten Paulin. Brief an d. Tim. 
Gbtt. 180S, 8vo; Beckhaus, De vocabulis aira^ Xeyo- 
H&ols in I. ad Tim. Ep. Paulina obviis , authentia 
ejus nihil detrahentibus , Lingre 1810, 8vo; Curtius, 
De tempore quo prior Pauli ad Tim. Epist. exarata 
sit , Berol. 1828, 8vo, etc. ; Otto, Die Geschichtl. 
vcrhdltnisse der Past. Briefe, Leipz. i860). 

Assuming that these epistles were written by St. 
Paul, the question next to be considered respects 
the time when each of them was composed. 

With regard to the first, it is clear that it was 
written not long after Paul had left Ephesus for 
Macedonia (ch. i. 3). Now from Acts xx. 1 we 
learn that Paul left Ephesus after the uproar caused 
by Demetrius, and went into Macedonia. Shall 
we suppose, then, that it was at this time this 
epistle was written ? Many excellent critics reply 
in the affirmative ; and upon the whole we think 
this opinion the one to be preferred. It is not, 
however, without difficulties; the chief of which I 


lies in the fact that Timothy, to whom this epistle 
is addressed, appears to have been with Paul in 
Macedonia at this time (comp. 2 Cor. i. 1). To 
obviate this objection, it has been suggested that 
Paul might have written this epistle immediately 
after leaving Ephesus, and the second to the Cor¬ 
inthians not before the concluding period of his 
stay in Macedonia; so that Timothy might have 
visited him in the interval. This appears to re¬ 
move the difficulty, but it does so by suggesting a 
new one ; for how on this supposition are we to 
account for the apostle’s delaying so long to write 
to the Corinthians after the arrival of Titus, by 
whose intelligence concerning the state of the Cor¬ 
inthian church Paul was led to address them ? 
[Second Epistle to the Corinthians.] It 
may be asked also if it be likely that Timothy, after 
receiving such a charge as Paul gives him in this 
epistle, would so soon have left Ephesus and fol¬ 
lowed the apostle. Pressed by these difficulties, 
many critics of note have resorted to the hypothesis 
that this epistle must have been written at a later 
period, subsequent to the apostle’s first imprison¬ 
ment at Rome, and upon a journey undertaken by 
him during the interval between that and his final 
imprisonment. But this hypothesis seems to assume 
the possibility of churches remaining in and around 
Ephesus in a state of defective arrangement and 
order for a greater length of time than we can believe 
to have been the case. It is opposed also by what 
Paul says, ch. iv. 12, from which we learn that at 
the time this epistle was written Timothy was in 
danger of being despised as a youth ; but this could 
hardly be said of him after St. Paul’s first imprison¬ 
ment, when he must on the lowest computation 
have been upwards of thirty years of age. To 
weaken this objection it has been said that even at 
that age Timothy was young enough to exercise 
authority over bishops who might be older than 
himself. But it is not in this connection that the 
allusion occurs, but in connection with work to 
be done in driving heresies out of the community 
of the faithful. And, finally, this hypothesis is 
directly opposed to the solemn declaration of 
Paul to the elders of the church at Ephesus 
when he met them at Miletus : * I know that ye 
all shall see my face no more’ (Acts xx. 25), for 
it assumes that he did see them again and preached 
to them. These difficulties in the way of the hypo¬ 
thesis of a later date for this epistle seem to us 
weightier than those which attach to the other 
supposition. An attempt has been made by C. W. 
Otto {Die Gesch. Verhdlt. p. 23, ff.) to avoid the 
difficulty in this passage by translating it thus : ‘As 
I in Ephesus exhorted thee to stand fast, so do 
thou, as thou goest to Macedonia, enjoin on some 
not to adhere to strange doctrines, etc.’ The pas¬ 
sage is thus made to refer to Timothy’s going to 
Macedonia, not to the apostle’s, and the occasion 
of his going is referred to the journey mentioned 
Acts xix. 21, 22, with which the visit to Corinth 
mentioned 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, is made to syn¬ 
chronise. The date of 1 Tim. is thus placed before 
that of 1 Cor. All this, however, rests on a ren¬ 
dering of 1 Tim. i. 3 which, in spite of much learned 
disquisition, the writer has failed to vindicate. 

With regard to the second epistle, it is certain 
that it was written at Rome, and whilst the apostle 
was a prisoner there (i. 8, 16 ; ii. 9 ; i. 17 ; iv. 21); 
but the question arises, was it during his first or his 
second imprisonment that this took place ? 
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In favour of the first, the most weighty consi¬ 
deration arises out of the fact that the apostle 
appears to have had the same individuals as his 
companions when he wrote this epistle, as he had 
when he wrote the epistles to the Ephesians, Phi- 
lippians, and Colossians, and that to Philemon, 
which we know were written during his first im¬ 
prisonment at Rome. * At the beginning of the 
imprisonment,’ says Plug, who has very forcibly 
stated this argument in favour of the earlier hypo¬ 
thesis, ‘when the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
written, Timothy, who was not one of Paul’s com¬ 
panions on the voyage to Italy (Acts xxvii. 2), was 
not with him at Rome ; for Paul does not add his 
name in the address with which the epistle com¬ 
mences, as he always did when Timothy was at 
his side. Timothy afterwards arrived; and ac¬ 
cordingly, at the outset of the epistles to the Col¬ 
ossians and Philemon, his name appears with the 
apostle’s (Col. i. 1 ; Phil. 1) ; secondly, Luke was 
in Paul’s company (Col. iv. 10 ; Phil. 24); thirdly, 
Mark was likewise with him (Col. iv. 10 ; Phil. 
24) ; fourthly, Tycliicus was then Paul’s dLaKovos 
and letter-bearer, and, in particular, was sent to 
Asia (Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 7, 8). AW these cir¬ 
cumstances are presented to view in the second 
epistle to Timothy. Timothy was not with Paul 
at first, but was summoned to his side (2 Tim. iv. 
9, 21); secondly, Luke was with him (iv. 11); 
thirdly, he wishes Mark to come with Timothy, so 
that he must have been with him in the course of 
his imprisonment (iv. 11); fourthly, Tycliicus was 
with him in the capacity of letter-bearer, and, in 
particular, was sent to Asia (iv. 12). Now, in 
order to suppose that Paul wrote this epistle to 
Timothy during the second imprisonment at Rome, 
we must assume that the circumstances of both 
were exactly the same, etc. We must also assume 
that Paul at both times, even in the latter part of 
Nero’s reign, was permitted to receive friends 
during his confinement, to write letters, despatch 
messengers, and, in general, to have free inter¬ 
course with everybody’ ( Introduction , p. 556, etc., 
Fosdick’s transl.) 

The case, as here stated, it must be admitted, is 
strongly in favour of our assigning the composition 
of this epistle to the time of St. Paul’s first imprison¬ 
ment at Rome. On the other hand, the difficulties 
lying in the way of this seem insuperable. Plug’s 
reasoning assumes that the epistle must have been 
written in the early part of the apostle’s imprison¬ 
ment, else Timothy could not have been absent at 
the time of its composition. But that this is utterly 
inadmissible the following considerations show 
1. When St. Paul wrote to the Colossians, the 
Philippians, and Philemon, Demas was with him ; 
when he wrote this epistle to Timothy, Demas had 
forsaken him, having loved this present world and 
gone to Thessalonica (iv. 10). 2. When St. Paul 

wrote to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon, he was in good hopes of a speedy 
liberation from his imprisonment; when he wrote 
this epistle to Timothy he had lost all these hopes, 
and was anticipating death as near at hand (iv. 6-8). 
3. At the time this epistle was written St. Paul had 
been, if not oftener, at least once before the bar of 
the emperor, when he had offered his apology (iv. 
16). 4. Tycliicus, the bearer of the letters to the 

Colossians, had been despatched from Rome before 
this epistle to Timothy was written (iv. 12). 5. At 

the time the epistles to the Colossians and Philemon 
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were written, Aristarchus was with St. Paul ; by 
the time this was written Aristarchus had left him 
(iv. 11). All these circumstances forbid our suppos¬ 
ing that this Second Epistle to Timothy was written 
before the epistles above named, that is, in the 
early part of St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
Shall we then assign the epistle to a later period of 
that same imprisonment ? Against this also lie diffi¬ 
culties. Before we can admit it we must suppose 
that Timothy and Mark, who did not accompany 
St. Paul to Rome, had shortly after followed him 
thither, and, after remaining awhile, left the apostle, 
and were again recpiested by him in this epistle to 
return; that during the interval of their absence from 
Rome, St. Paul’s first trial had occurred ; and that, 
yet even before he had so much as appeared before 
his judges, he had written to his friends in terms 
intimating his full confidence of a speedy release 
(Phil. i. 25; ii. 24; Philem. 22). These circum¬ 
stances may perhaps admit of explanation ; but 
there are others which seem to present insuperable 
difficulties in the way of the supposition that this 
epistle was written at any period of Paul’s first im¬ 
prisonment at Rome. 1. St. Paul’s imprisonment 
of which we have an account in the Acts, was of a 
much milder kind than that in which he was at the 
time he wrote this epistle. In the former case he 
was permitted to lodge in his own hired house, and 
to receive all who came to him, being guarded 
only by a single soldier; in the latter he was in 
such close confinement that Onesiphorus had no 
small difficulty in finding him ; he was chained, he 
suffered evil even unto bonds as a malefactor, his 
friends had mostly deserted him, and he had nar¬ 
rowly escaped destruction from the Roman tyrant 
(i. 16-18; ii. 9; iv. 6, 7, 8, 18). 2. In ch. iv. 13 

he requests Timothy to bring with him from Troas 
some books, parchments, etc., which he had left 
at that place. If we suppose the visit here referred 
to the same as that mentioned in Acts xx. 5 ' 7 > we 
must conclude that these documents had been 
allowed by the apostle to lie at 1 roas for a space 
of seven or eight years, as that length of time 
elapsed between the visit to Troas, mentioned by 
Luke, and St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
This is surely veiy unlikely, as the documents were 
plainly of value to the apostle ; and if by 0 cuAo^s, 
in this passage, he meant a cloak or mantle , the 
leaving of it for so long a time unused when it 
might have been of service, and the sending so 
anxiously for it when it could be of little or none, 
as the apostle’s time of departure was at hand, must 
be allowed to be not a little improbable. 3* 9 ^* 

iv. 20 St. Paul speaks of having left Trophimus sick 
at Miletus. Now this could not have been on the 
occasion referred to in Acts xx. 15 ; for subsequent 
to that Trophimus was with the apostle at Jerusalem 
(Acts xxi. 29). It follows that St. Paul must have 
visited Miletus at a subsequent period ; but he did 
not visit it on his way from Jerusalem to Rome on 
the occasion of his first imprisonment; and this, 
therefore, strongly favours the hypothesis of a 
journey subsequent to that event, and immediately 
antecedent to the writing of this epistle. The 
attempt to enfeeble the force of this by translating 
aTrtXnrov, ‘ they left,’ etc., and understanding it of 
messengers from Ephesus coming to visit Paul, is 
ingenious, but can hardly be admitted, as no sound 
interpreter would forcibly supply a subject to a verb 
where the context itself naturally supplies one. 4. 
In ch. iv. 20 the apostle says, ‘ Erastus abode in 
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Corinth.’ Such language implies that shortly 
before writing this epistle the apostle had been at 
Corinth, where he left Erastus. But before his 
first imprisonment St. Paul had not been at Corinth 
for several years, and during the interval Timothy 
had been with him, so that he did not need to 
write to him at a later period about that visit (Acts 
xx. 4). Hug contends that eive simply expresses 
the. fact that Erastus was then residing at Corinth, 
without necessarily implying that St. Paul had left 
him there ; but would the apostle in this case have 
used the aorist ? 

On these grounds the hypothesis has been 
adopted, that St. Paul, after his first imprisonment, 
was set at liberty, resumed his missionary labours, 
was again apprehended, and wrote this epistle 
during his second imprisonment. Whichever hypo¬ 
thesis we adopt we shall encounter difficulties ; but 
the latter seems, upon the whole, the preferable 
(comp, the Introductions of Horne, Plug, Michaelis, 
Eichhorn ; Hemsen’s Leben Pauli ; Paley’s Hone 
Paulinas , etc.) 

The design of the first epistle is partly to instruct 
Timothy in the duties of that office with which he 
had been intrusted, partly to supply him with cre¬ 
dentials to the churches which he might visit, and 
partly to furnish through him guidance to the 
churches themselves. It may be divided into three 
parts, exclusive of the introduction (i. 1, 2), and the 
conclusion (vi. 20, 21). In the first of these parts 
(i. 3-20) the apostle reminds Timothy generally of 
his functions, and especially of the duties he had 
to discharge in reference to certain false teachers, 
who were anxious to bring the believers under the 
yoke of the law. In the second (ii.-vi. 2) he gives 
Timothy particular instructions concerning the 
orderly conducting of divine worship, the qualifi¬ 
cations of bishops and deacons, and the proper 
mode of behaving himself in a church. In the 
third (vi. 3-19) the apostle discourses against some 
vices to which the Christians at Ephesus seem to 
have been prone. 

The design of the second epistle is partly to in¬ 
form Timothy of the apostle’s trying circumstances 
at Rome, and partly to utter a last warning voice 
against the errors and delusions which were cor¬ 
rupting and disturbing the churches. It consists 
of an inscription (i. 1-5); of a series of exhortations 
to Timothy, to be faithful in his zeal for sound 
doctrine, patient under aflliction and persecution, 
careful to maintain a deportment becoming his 
office, and diligent in his endeavours to counteract 
the unhallowed efforts of the false teachers (i. 6 ; 
iv. 8) ; and a conclusion in which Paul requests 
Timothy to visit him, and sends the salutations of 
certain Christians at Rome to Timothy, and those of 
the apostle himself to some believers in Asia Minor. 

Commentaries: Mosheim, Erklcimng , Hamb. 
1755, 4I0 ; Zachariae, Paraphrast. Erhldr. 1775. 
Wegscheider, Per /. Br. des Ap. P. an d. Tim . 
iibersetzt und erhlarl. Gott. 1810, 8vo ; Heyden- 
reich, Die Pastoralbricfe Pauli erlaiilert. Hadamar. 
1826-1828, 2 vols. 8vo; Mack, Comment. iib.d. Pas - 
toi'albr. Tiib. 1841, 8vo ; Matthies, Erkliir. d. 
Pastoralbr . Griefswald 1840; Leo, Pauli Epist. 
prima ad Tim, Grcrca cum Comment, perpetuo , 
Lips. 1838, 8vo, Altera, ib. 1850.—W. L. A. 
TIN. [Bedii..] 

TINSHEMETH (DDKOn). This name has 
already been referred to the ‘ chamceleon,’ but there 


is no doubt that it also denotes a bird ; for it occurs 
in the enumeration of unclean species which the 
law forbade to be eaten, and we are not at liberty 
to presume that a lizard could be meant, where all 
the others are positively flying creatures (Lev. xi. 
18; Deut. xiv. 16). Bochart, with his usual 
learning, endeavours to prove it to be a species of 
owl; but in that case not less than three species of 
owls would be enumerated in the series, while many 
other birds that cannot well be assumed to be clean 
would be omitted. The Sept, and the Vulgate 
understand a water-fowl to be meant, the first 
rendering it Tropfpvpluv, and the second, not com¬ 
prehending the meaning of this designation, render¬ 
ing it ‘swan.’ Giggeius wavered between these 
two; and Dr. Mason Harris, seemingly not better 
informed, and confounding the American red species 
with the white one of Africa, guessed that porphy- 
rion must mean the ‘ flamingo. ’ The swan, for 
which some recent scholars contend, asserting that 
it was held sacred in Egypt, does not occur, so far 
as we have ascertained, in any Egyptian ancient 
picture, and is not a bird which, in migrating to the 
south, even during the coldest seasons, appears to 
proceed further than France or Spain, though no 
doubt individuals may be blown onwards in hard 
gales to the African shore. We recollect only two 
instances of swans being noticed so far to the south 
as the sea between Candia and Rhodes : one where 
a traveller mentions his passing through a flock 
reposing on the sea during the night; the other 
recorded by Hasselquist, who saw one on the coast 
of Egypt; but we conjecture that they mistook 
pelicans for swans, particularly as the last men¬ 
tioned are fresh-water birds, and do not readily 



lators, as it was no doubt common in the Alex¬ 
andrian temples, and was then, as it is now, seen 
both in Egypt and Palestine. The circumstance 
of the same name being given to the chamueleon 
may have arisen from both having the faculty of 
changing colours, or being iridescent ; the first 
when angry becoming green, blue, and purple— 
colours which likewise play constantly on the glossy 
parts of the second’s plumage. The porphyrion 
is superior in bulk to our water-hen or gall inula, 
has a hard crimson shield on the forehead, anti 
flesh-coloured legs ; the head, neck, and sides are 
of a beautiful turquoise blue, the upper and back 
parts of a dark but brilliant indigo. 
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The porphyrion is a remarkable bird, abounding 
in the southern and eastern parts of Europe and 
Western Asia, feeding itself standing on one leg, 
and holding its food in the claws of the other. It 
was anciently kept tame in the precincts of pagan 
temples, and therefore perhaps was marked unclean, 
as most, if not all, the sacred animals of the heathens 
were. We subjoin a figure of porphyrio hyacin- 
thinus , the species most common in Europe, al¬ 
though there are several others in Asia and Africa ; 
porphyrio erythropus , abundant on the south-east 
coast of Africa, appears to be that which the pagan 
priests most cherished.—C. H. S. 

TIPHSAH (nDSn ; Sept. Qeopa, Qd\J/a), a large 

and opulent city on the western bank of the Eu¬ 
phrates. It is doubtless the same as the Thapsacus 
of the Greeks and Romans. The name means ‘ford;’ 
and the town was, in fact, situated at the lowest 
fording-place of the Euphrates; whence it became 
the point of trading-communication between the 
natives east and west of the river. On this account, 
and as commanding the ford, the possession of the 
place was deemed of great importance by the ruling 
powers of the day (Xenoph. Anab. i. 4, 11 ; Arrian, 
ii. 13 ; iii. 7 ; Strabo, xvi. p. 1082 ; Q. Curtius, 
x. 1-9). This circumstance explains the conten¬ 
tions of the kings of Syria and Egypt respecting 
Carchemish, which was a strong place a little lower 
down the river, at the junction of the Chaboras. 
Solomon obtained possession of Tiphsah (1 Kings 
iv. 24), probably in connection with the series of 
operations (of which the building or fortification of 
Tadmor was one) adopted by him for the purpose 
of drawing the Eastern trade into his own dominions 
[Solomon; Tadmor]. Nothing remains of Tiph¬ 
sah at the present day except the name; but the 
site is supposed to be marked by the village of Ed- 
Deyr. The Tiphsah of 2 Kings xv. 16 is usually 
identified with the above by Jewish writers ; but it 
seems rather to have been in the land of Israel, and 
not far from Tirzah.—J. K. 

TIRAS. [Nations, Dispersion of.] 

TIRHAKAII, king of Cush (Ethiopia in the 
Common Version), who in the days of Hezekiah 
came out against Sennacherib when he was mak¬ 
ing war on Judah (2 Kings xix. 9 ; Is. xxxvii. 9). 
He is the TapaKbs of Manetlio, the third king of 
the twenty-fifth dynasty, and the T eapKibv of Strabo 
(xv. 687), with whom the twenty-fifth Ethiopic 
dynasty came to an end. According to Strabo, he 
made his way victoriously as far as the Pillars gf 
Hercules. The length of his reign is fixed by 
Syncellus at eighteen, and by Eusebius at twenty 
years. According to the first statement, the period 
of his reign falls in the years 714-696 B.c. Plis 
successful opposition to the power of Assyria is 
recorded on the walls of a Theban temple, for at 
Medinet Habu are the figure and the name of this 
king and the captives he took. That Tirhakah 
ruled at Napata, now Gebel Berkel, and in the 
Thebaid at the same period, is proved by the addi¬ 
tions he made to the temples of Thebes, and by 
the monuments he built in Ethiopia. That he was 
a very potent monarch is evident from his defeat of 
Sennacherib, as well as from the monuments he 
has left both in Egypt and Ethiopia, and his main¬ 
tenance of the Egyptian possessions in Asia; and 
although Strabo may have exaggerated his power 
when he affirms that he extended his conquests like 
VOL. ill. + 


Sesostris into Europe, yet his authority is of use, 
as it leads to the conclusion that Tirhakah ruled 
Lower as well as Upper Egypt [Sennacherib],— 
J. R. B. 

TIRSHATHA (Nn^Hfin, always with the art. ; 

Sept. ’ kdepoaoda), a title borne by Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah as Persian governors of Judaea (Ezra ii. 
63 ; Neh. vii. 65, 70; viii. 9; x. 2). It seems to 

come from the Persic torsk, ‘ severe,’ and, 

in that case, would be equivalent to ‘ your severity;’ 
comp. ‘ dread sovereign,’ and the German ‘ge- 
strenger Herr,’ a title formerly borne by the ma¬ 
gistrates of the free and imperial German states. 

TIRZAH (nnn) is mentioned only once in 

Scripture, namely in Is. xliv. 14. ‘ He (that is, 

the carpenter, ver. 13) heweth him down cedars, 
and taketh the cypress’ [tirzah) for the purpose of 
making an idol. There is no doubt but the wood 
must have been of a texture fit to be worked, as 
well as to retain the shape given to it. Though 
translated ‘ cypress,’ we have no proof that this tree 
was intended, but it is well suited for the purpose 
indicated. [Berosh.] The Greek translators, 
Aquila and Theodotion, have employed a word 
which denotes the wild or forest oak (dypLo{ 3 d\avos). 
The oldest Latin version renders the Hebrew word 
by ilex , ‘ the evergreen oak’ (Rosenmiiller, p. 317). 
As the wood of this species is well fitted for being 
worked into images, and was so employed by the 
ancients, it is possible that it may be that intended, 
though we have no satisfactory proof of its beim* 
so.—J. F. R. 

TIRZAPI (iTinfi, ‘pleasantness;’ Qepod ; 9 ap- 

t : • 

oi\d ; Alex. 0 epjuci ; Qepoa ; Thersa), an ancient 
royal city of the Canaanites, captured by Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 24). After its conquest it is not again 
mentioned in history till the time of Jeroboam, who 
appears to have chosen it as his principal residence, 
lie was at least living there when his son Abijah 
died (1 Kings xiv. 17). From this period till the 
founding of Samaria by Omri (some fifty years) it 
continued to be the capital of the northern king¬ 
dom (xv. 21, 33). It was the scene of Elah’s mur¬ 
der (xvi. 8), and there too Zimri the murderer, to 
escape the avenging sword of Omri, ‘ burnt the 
king’s house over him with fire, and died’ (ver. 18). 
The last notice of it in Scripture history is in con¬ 
nection with Menahem, who went from Tirzah to 
Samaria, ‘ and smote Shallum, and reigned in his 
stead’ (2 Kings xv. 14). 

The geographical position of Tirzah has not been 
given by any ancient geographer. Eusebius and 
Jerome simply mention it as a city captured by 
Joshua ( Onomast ., s. v. Thersa). Brocardus, a 
writer of the 13th century, appears to have been 
the first to identify it. He says: ‘ From Sa¬ 
maria it is three leagues eastward to the city of 
Thersa , which is situated on a high mountain' 
[Descriptio Ter . San. vii.) From that time until 
the visit of Dr. Robinson it remained unknown ; 
but that acute geographer discovered it in the mo¬ 
dern TellCizah. ‘ The change of r into l is very 
common, the harder letter being softened, especi¬ 
ally in the later Hebrew books and the kindred 
dialects. The place lies in a sightly and com¬ 
manding position. ... It is surrounded by immense 
groves of olive trees, planted on all sides around ; 
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mostly young and thrifty trees. . . . The town is 
of some size, and tolerably well built. We saw no 
remains of antiquity, except a few sepulchral exca¬ 
vations and some cisterns’ (B. R. iii. 302, 303). 
When compared with other sites in Palestine, the 
appropriateness of Solomon’s figure will be per¬ 
ceived : ‘ Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzali’ 
(Cant. vi. 4).—J. L. P. 

TISPIBITE COt^ri; Sept. 0 e<q 3 i ’ttjs), the Gentile 

name of Elijah—‘Elijah the Tishbite’ (1 Kings 
xvii. 1, 2 ; xxi. 17)—derived from a town called 
Tishbi in the tribe of Naphtali, the name of which 
occurs only in Tob. i. 2, Qiaprj (see Reland, Palces- 
tina , p. 1035). 

TISRI (nETl, from a root which denotes to 

begin ) was the first month of the civil, and the 
seventh month of the ecclesiastical year, in which 
fell the Festival of Atonement and that of Taber¬ 
nacles. In 1 Kings viii. 2 it is termed the month 
of Ethanim, that is, the month of streaming rivers, 
which are filled during this month by the autumnal 
rains. It corresponds with our September-Oc- 
tober. Tisri is one of the six names of months 
found in Palmyrene inscriptions ; which, with other 
evidence, renders it very probable that the Jewish 
names of months form a member in a great series 
of names of months, which were extensively in use 
in the eastern parts of the world (see Ueber die 
RIonatsname?i einiger alter Volker von T. Benfey 
und M. A. Stern, Berlin 1836).—J. R. B. 

TITHE pDJJD, denary], dUarov, ividbKarov, 
dccima , Targum NlfcyyD, )D *lh), the tenth 

part both of the produce of the land and of the in¬ 
crease of the flock, enjoined in the Mosaic law to 
be devoted by every Israelite to the servants of the 
sanctuary, and to the hospitable meals provided 
on the festivals for the poor and needy (Lev. xxvii. 
30-33; Num. xviii. 21-32; Deut. xii. 5-18; xiv. 
22-29; xxy f 12-14). 

I. The Mosaic law respecting Tithes .—The first 
enactment respecting tithes ordains that the tenth 
of all produce and of all animals is to be devoted 
to the Lord ; that the predial or vegetable tithe 
may be redeemed if one-fifth is added to its value; 
and that the mixed or animal tithe, which is un¬ 
redeemable, is to be taken as it comes, without 
any selection, and without attempting to effect any 
change, else the original animal and the one sub¬ 
stituted for it are both forfeited to the sanctuary 
(Lev. xxvii. 30-33). In the second mention of the 
tithe, it is enacted that it is to be given to the 
I.evites of the respective districts as a remuneration 
for their services in the sanctuary, since they were 
excluded from sharing in the division of the land 
of Canaan, that they are allowed to consume the 

tithe wherever they please (Dlpft ^33), and that 
from the tithe thus received they are to give a 
tenth to the Aaronites or priests (Num. xviii. 
21-32). In the third legislation on this point, it is 
further commanded that the Israelites are to tithe 
the produce of the soil every year ; that this vege¬ 
table tithe, together with the firstlings of the flock 
and herd, is to constitute the social and festive 
repast in the place of the sanctuary ; that in case 
the sanctuary is too far off, the tithal produce is to 
be converted into money, which is to be taken to 
the metropolis, and there laid out in food for this 
entertainment, and that the Levite is to share with 


the family in this social meal. It is, moreover, or¬ 
dained that at the end of every third year this 
vegetable tithe (HSUn is not to be taken 

to the metropolis, but is to constitute hospitable 
and charitable meals at home, to which the Levite, 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow are to 
be invited (Deut. xii. 5-7, 17 ; xiv. 22-29). The 
triennial conversion of the second or vegetable 
tithe into entertainments for the poor is again en¬ 
joined in Deut. xxvi. 12-15, where it is also ordered 
that every Israelite shall make an exculpatory 
declaration that he has conscientiously performed 
the tithal command. 

It will be seen that the book of Deuteronomy 
only mentions the second or vegetable tithe as well 
as its triennial conversion into the poor tithe, 
omitting altogether the first or Levitical tithe; 
whilst the books of Leviticus and Numbers, which 
discuss the Levitical tithe, pass over in silence the 
second or feast tithe. This has given rise to vari¬ 
ous theories among modern critics. Thus Ewald 
will have it that the Deuteronomist writing during 
the period of the Jewish monarchy, when the Le¬ 
vitical tithe, as enacted in Lev. and Num., could 
no longer be continued as a regular rate in conse¬ 
quence of the new taxes imposed by the sovereigns, 
endeavoured to bring the tithe back to its original 
form of a voluntary offering {Die Alterthumer des 
Volkes Israel , p. 346). Knobel ( Comment . on Lev. 
pp. 419, 590) regards Deut. xii. 6, 11 ; xiv. 22- 
29; xxvi. 12, as proceeding from the later Jehovistic 
legislator who lived towards the end of the king¬ 
dom of Judah, and who substituted for the older 
Elohistic annual vegetable and animal tithe, which 
was no longer practicable, the triennial vegetable 
tithe which was to be devoted to the hospitable 
meals whereunto the Levites, together with the 
stranger, widow, orphans, and poor, were to be in¬ 
vited. Whilst Bishop Colenso (The Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua critically examined, iii. 476), 
who also regards the enactments in Lev., Num., and 
Deut. as referring to one and the same tithe, finds 
‘ the most complete contradiction between the two 
sets of laws.’ Against these theories, however, is to 
be urged that— i. The tithal enactment in Deut. has 
nothing whatever to do with the one in Lev. and 
Num., and is therefore neither intended to contra¬ 
vene nor supersede it. ii. The Deuteronomist pre¬ 
supposes the existence and force of the Levitical 
tithe as the fixed income of the ministers of the 
sanctuary, and designs the second tithe to be in 
force by its side. This is evident from the fact that 
the book of Deuteronomy (x. 9 ; xii. 19 ; xiv. 27, 
29), like the books of Lev. and Num., legislates 
upon the basis of Levitical poverty, and frequently 
refers to the care to be taken of the Levites. Now 
if, according to the above-named hypothesis, we are 
to regard the triennial tithe as substituted in the 
place of the original Levitical tithe, we are shut up 
to the preposterous conclusion that the only provi¬ 
sion made by the Deuteronomist for the Levites is 
an ample meal once in three years, iii. The men¬ 
tion of the second tithe by the Deuteronomist alone 
is owing to the fact that it is connected with the 
fixing of the central sanctuary, the rites and regula¬ 
tions of which he alone discusses. And iv. The 
post-exile practice of the Jews shows, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the nation for whom these 
tithal laws were passed understood the enactment 
in Deuteronomy to mean a second tithe to be in 
force side by side with the first or Levitical tithe 
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enjoined in Lev. and Num. (Tobit i. 7; Joseph. 
Antiq. iv. 8. 8, 22 ; Mishtia , Maaser S/ieni). 
This also sets aside the objection urged by some 
that a double tithe would be too heavy and un¬ 
bearable a tax. For if the Jews did not find it so 
in later times, when under the rule of foreign sove¬ 
reigns, and paying heavy rates to them, surely they 
could not have found the double tithe too grinding 
an oppression during the independence of the state, 
especially when it is remembered that the second 
tithe was devoted to festival repasts of the respec¬ 
tive families at which the Levites, the strangers, the 
widows, orphans, etc., were simply guests. 

2. Classification of and later Legislation upon the 
Tithes. —It will be seen from the above description 
that the tithes are divisible into four classes—viz. 
i. The Levitical or first tithe, ii. The priestly 
tithe paid by the Levites from their tithes. Hi. 
The festival or second tithe. And iv. The tri¬ 
ennial tithe. As the anxiety to pay them properly 
called forth more minute definitions and further ex¬ 
pansions of the Pentateuchal enactments, we shall 
give the most important practices which obtained 
during the second temple in connection with each 
of these four classes of tithes. 

i. The Levitical or first tithe 1 TO). 

This tithe was paid after both the first fruit (D’HUi) 
and the priestly heave-offering (Hft'nn) had been 
separated, the amount of which, though not fixed 
in the Mosaic law, was generally -ifo of the produce 
(comp. Exod. xxiii. 19, Deut. xxvi. 1, etc., with 
Mishna Bikkurim ; Num. xviii. 8, Deut. xviii. 4, 
with Mishna Teruma , iii. 7, iv. 3, Maimonides, 
ladILa-Chezaka, Hilchoth Mathanuth Anjim, vi. 2). 
As the Mosaic law does not define what things are 
subject to this tithe, but simply says that it is to con¬ 
sist of both vegetables and animals (Lev. xxvii. 
30, etc.), the Jewish canons enacted that as to the 
produce of the land, ‘ whatsoever is esculent though 
still kept in the field, and derives its growth from 
the soil, is tithable; or whatsoever may be eaten 
from the commencement to the completion of its 
growth, though left in the field to increase in size, 
is tithable, whether small or great; and whatsoever 
cannot be eaten at the beginning, but can only be 
eaten at the end of its growth, is not tithable till it 
is ripe for food’ {Mishna, Maaseroth , i. 1). It will 
be seen that this definition embraces even the 
smallest kitchen herbs and aromatic plants; and that 
it explains the remark of our Saviour that tithe was 
paid of mint, dill, and cummin, which he however 
did not condemn, but on the contrary said, ‘ these 
ought ye to have done’ (Matt, xxiii. 23 ; Luke xi. 
42 ; with Mishna, Maaseroth , i. 2-8). The animals 
subject to this Levitical tithe are still more inde¬ 
finitely described in the Pentateuchal statute, which 
simply says, ‘ as to all the tithe of herds and flocks, 
whatsoever passeth under the rod, the tenth shall 
be holy unto the Lord’ (Lev. xxvii. 32). It will 
be seen that this law does not say whether the 
tenth is to be paid of the newly-born animals, 
whether it includes those newly purchased or ex¬ 
changed, whether it is payable if a man has less 
than ten cattle, or at what age of the animals the 
tithe becomes due. The spiritual heads of the 
people had therefore most minutely to define these 
points, so as to make the tithal law practicable. 
Hence the following canons obtained. All animals 
are tithable except those which are born of hetero¬ 
genous copulation (comp. Deut. xxii. 9), which are 
damaged, which have come into the world irregu¬ 


larly, or which are bereaved of their mother, which 
have been purchased or received as presents. They 
are only tithable when there are ten newly born of 
the same kind, so that the offspring of oxen and 
small cattle must not be put together to make up 
the requisite number, nor are even those to be put 
together which are born in different years, though 
they belong to the same kind. Sheep and goats 
may be tithed together provided they have all been 
born in the same season {Mishna, Bechoivth, ix. 3, 
4). The tithing is to take place three times in the 
year, about fifteen days before each of the three 
great festivals—viz. i. On the first of Nisan, being 
fifteen days before Passover; ii. On the first of 
Sivan, being only five days before Pentecost, be¬ 
cause the small number of animals born between 
these two festivals could not suffice for the celebra¬ 
tion of Pentecost if the second tithe term were to be 
fifteen days before this festival ; and iii. On the 
twenty-ninth of El id instead of the first of Tishri, 
which is properly speaking fifteen days before Ta¬ 
bernacles. because the first of Tishri is the Feast of 
Trumpets or New Year [Festivals]. Those which 
were born in the month of Elul were tithed by 
themselves {Mishna, Bosh Ha-Shana, i. I, with 
Bechoroth, ix. 5, 6). On each of the three occa¬ 
sions the herd of every owner extending over a 
pasture-ground not exceeding sixteen Roman miles 
were collected together into one fold, whilst those 
beyond the prescribed limits formed a separate lot. 
In the pen wherein the herd was thus gathered, 
a small door was made which only admitted of 
one animal going out at a time, and the owner 
placed himself at this narrow opening, holding a 
rod or staff in his hand, wherewith he counted each 
animal as it made its exit from the fold till he 
came to the tenth, which he marked with red colour, 
saying, * This is the tithe ! ’ {Mishna, Bechoroth, 
x. 7). The command ‘whatsoever passeth under 
the rod ’ (Lev. xxvii. 32) was thus literally carried 
out. 

ii. The priestly tithe, also called tithe of the tithe 

0 WDH p *WD, Num. xviii. 26); 

the heave-offering of the tithe DEIID), 

dxapXTjs CLTrapxr) (Philo, Denom. mut ), or Sevrepo- 
de/carai (St. Jerome on Ezek. xlv.) This tithe had 
to be separated by the Levite from the tenth he had 
received from the Israelite. It had to be given to 
the priests in Jerusalem (Neh. x. 38), before the 
Levite could use the rate paid to him. It had 
moreover to be a tenth part of the very tithe which 
the Levites received, and was therefore subject to 
the same laws and regulations to which the Levi¬ 
tical tithe was subject. After the Babylonish 
captivity, when the Levitical tithe was divided 
[Scribes] (see below), this so-called tithe of tithes 
necessarily ceased. Idence the priests, instead of 
receiving a tenth of the Levitical tithe as hereto¬ 
fore, took their share directly from the people 
(Heb. vii. 5). 

iii. The second tithe devrepodacarT]). 

This festival tithe could not be sold nor given or 
received as a pledge, nor used as weight, nor ex¬ 
changed, but might be given away as a present 
{Mishna, Maaser Sheni, i. 1). If the distance to 
the national sanctuary was so great as to preclude 
the possibility of conveying it in kind, it might be 
converted into specie and the money could only be 
expended in the metropolis in ordinary articles of 
food, drink, and ointment for the festival meals or 
festival sacrifices which were eaten at these social 
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repasts (DVD^ TOT), Mishna , ibid. i. 7 ; iii. 2; 

Chagiga , i. 3). There were store-houses (JTDt^, 
lYnifiX) in one part of the temple under the 
superintendence of priests and Levites, in which the 
tithe was kept (2 Chron. xxxi. n-14; Neh. x. 38, 
39 ; xii. 44 ; xiii. 12 ; Joseph. Aniiq. xx. 8. 8). 
iv. The triennial or poor tithe (*oy “IfeStyD, tttoj- 

XodeKarcu), also called the third tithe “lCTp> 

i) rpiTTj d€KaT 7 7, Tobit i. 7 ; Joseph. Antiq. iv. 
8. 22), and the second tithe {debrepov imdbKaTov, 
Sept. Deut. xxvi. 12), because it was properly the 
second tithe converted into the poor tithe, to be 
given to and consumed by the poor at home, in¬ 
stead of conveying it to the metropolis and eaten 
by the owner. As every seventh year was a fallow 
year not yielding a regular harvest, it was enacted 
that the second tithe should be eaten in Jerusalem 
by the owner thereof and his guests, in the first, 
second, fourth, and fifth years of the septennial 
cycle, and be given to the poor in the third and 
seventh year. It will thus be seen that the whole 
series of taxes reached its completion at the end of 
every third and seventh year, or on the eve of Pass- 
over of the fourth and seventh year. Hence it is 
that the third year is denominated the year of tithe 
DD5^)— i.e. when all the tithes had taken 

their rounds (“]nX13n 1PJJD i>3 nx rfan '3, 
Deut. xxvi. 12), and not because, as some critics 
will have it, the annual tithe of the earlier legislator 
was afterwards changed by the Deuteronomist into 
a triennial tithe. Hence, too, the spiritual heads 
of the Jewish people in and before the time of 
Christ constituted and denominated the Preparation 
day of Passover of the fourth and seventh year a 
day of searching and removal (TllD) in accordance 
with Deut. xxvi. 12 {Mishna, MauserSheni, v. 6), 
when every Israelite had to separate all the tithes 
which he ought to have paid in the course of the 
three years, but which, either through negligence or 
through some untoward circumstances, he had 
failed to do. At the evening sacrifice on the last 
day of Passover every pilgrim before preparing 
to return home had to offer a prayer of confes¬ 
sion, in accordance with Deut. xxvi. 13. As this 
confession (VH) is an expansion and traditional 
exposition of Deut. xxvi. 13-15? which accounts for 
the Chaldee and other versions of the passage in 
question, we shall give it entire:—‘ I have removed 
the hallowed things from the house’— i.e. the second 
tithe and the quadrennial fruit [Lev. xix. 23, etc.]; 
* have given it to the Levite’— i.e. the Levitical tithe; 
‘ and also given it’— i.e. the priestly offering (HOnri) 
and the priestly tithe ("IBWD nODD)— 1 ‘to the 
stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow’— i.e. 
the poor tithe . . . ‘from the house’— i.e. from the 
dough [comp. Num. xv. 17, etc.], ‘according to all 
thy commandments which thou hast commanded 
me’— i.e. not given the second tithe before the first. 
‘ I have not transgressed thy commandments’— i.e. 
not paid one kind for the other, the cut for the 
standing, the standing for the cut, the new for 
the old, nor the old for the new. * I have not 
forgotten’— i.e. to thank thee and to remember thy 
name thereby. ‘I have not eaten thereof in my 
mourning .... I have not given thereof to the 
dead’— i.e. for coffins, shrouds, or mourners. ‘I 
have hearkened to the voice of the Lord my God’— 
i.e. have taken it to the chosen sanctuary. ‘ I have 
done all that thou hast commanded me’— i.e. have 


rejoiced and caused others to rejoice therewith, 
etc. {Mishna, Mauser Sheni, v. 10-13). In the two 
years of the septennial cycle, when the second tithe 
was converted into the poor tithe, there was no 
additional second tithe, inasmuch as the poor tithe 
took its place (Maimonides, ladHa-Chezaka, Hil- 
choth Mathanuth Anjim, vi. 4). The poor could 
go into a field where the poor tithe was lying and 
demand of the owner to satisfy their wants. The 
minimum quantity to be given to them was defined 
as follows :—If the tithe be of wheat, £ cabus ; 
barley, 1 cabus; spelt, 1 cabus; lenten-figs, 1 
cabus; cake-figs, the weight of 25 sicli; wine, i 
log ; oil, £ log; rice, £ cabus ; olives, I pound ; 
pulse, 3 cabi; nuts, 10 nuts ; peaches, 5 peaches ; 
pomegranates, 2 ; citrons, 1 ; and if of any other 
fruit, it shall not be less than may be sold for such 
a sum as will buy food sufficient for two meals. If 
the owner’s means are slender, and the poor so 
numerous that he is unable to give to each the 
specified measure, he is to produce the whole tithe, 
and place it before them, so that they may divide it 
among themselves. The owner may only give 
one-half of the tithe to his own poor relatives, and 
the other he must distribute among the poor gene¬ 
rally. If a man and woman apply together, the 
woman is to be satisfied first. No debts are allowed 
to be paid out of the poor tithe, nor a recompense 
to be made for benefits, nor captives redeemed, nor 
is it to be devoted to nuptial feasts or alms, nor is 
it to be taken out of Palestine into a foreign land 
(Maimonides, ibid. vi. 7-17). Though no tithes 
were paid in Palestine in the Sabbatical year, when 
all was in common [Sabbatical Year], yet the 
land of Egypt, Ammon, and Moab had to pay 
them for the support of the poor of Israel, be¬ 
cause the Sabbath of the soil was not observed in 
these countries, whilst the Babylonians had to 
pay the second tithe {Mishna, Iadajim, iv. 3 ; 
Maimonides, lad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Math emu 
Anjim, vi. 5). 

3. Origin and observance of the tithal law. —The 
practice of paying tithes obtained among different 
nations from the remotest antiquity. Thus the 
ancient Phoenicians and the Carthaginians sent 
tithes annually to the Tyrian Herculus (Diodorus 
Siculus, xx. 14; Justin, xviii. 7); the southern 
Arabians could not dispose of their incense before 
paying a tenth thereof to the priests at Sabota, in 
honour of their god Sabis (Pliny, Hist. Natur. xii. 
32) ; the ancient Pelasgians paid a tithe of the pro¬ 
duce of the soil and the increase of their herds to 
their deities (Dionys. Halic. i. 19, 23, etc.) Whilst 
the Hellenes consecrated to their deities a tenth of 
their annual produce of the soil (Xenoph. A nab. 
v. 3, 9), of their business profits (Herod, iv. 152), 
of confiscated estates (Xenophon, Hellen. i. 7, 10), 
of their spoils (Herod, v. 77 ; ix. 81 ; Xenoph. 
A nab. v. 3, 4; Hellen. iv. 3, 21 ; Diod. xi. 33 ; 
Pausan. iii. 18. 5 ; v. 10. 4 ; x. 10. 1 ; ras deica- 
ra s r(hv Tcepiyivopihuv rots Oeois Kadiepovv; Plar- 
pocration,.s.v. ‘ deKCLTetieiP ; and Knobel, Comment, 
on Lev. xxvii. 30). Indeed, the Bible itself tells 
us that Abraham paid a tithe to Melchizedek (Gen. 
xiv. 20 ; Heb. vii. 2, 6), and that Jacob vowed a 
tenth of his possessions to the Lord in case he 
should return home in safety (Gen. xxviii. 20-22). 
There can therefore be no doubt that, like many 
other Pentateuchal ordinances, the inspired legis¬ 
lator adopted the tithal law into the divine code 
because he found that, with some modifications. 
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this primarily voluntary tax was a proper stipend 
for the servants of the sanctuary, and that it would 
at the same time be a means of promoting pilgrim¬ 
age to the national sanctuary on the great festivals, 
and social intercourse between the rich and the 
poor. During the monarchy, the payment of 
tithes was neglected, and it seems that the kings 
claimed them for themselves (i Sam. viii. 14, 15, 
17, with 1 Maccab. ii. 35). It was, however, re¬ 
established at the restoration of religion by the 
pious Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 6, 12), and after 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity (Neh. x. 38; xii. 44; xiii. 5, 12), when 
material alterations and modifications were made 
in the tithal law, owing to the altered state of the 
commonwealth, and to the disproportion of the 
Levites and laymen. Only 341 or 360 Levites 
returned at first from the Babylonish captivity, with 
about 37,319 laymen, whilst with Ezra only 38 
Levites came back, with 1496 laymen, and there can 
be but little doubt that the same disproportion con¬ 
tinued among those who returned afterwards, as 
well as in the gradual and natural increase of the 
nation. There were thus 97 laymen to 1 Levite, 
whilst the tithe of 9 laymen amounted to as much 
as was left for each private family ; and if we take 
10 laymen to 1 Levite, as the latter had to pay a 
tenth to the priest, the tithe when duly paid by all 
the people yielded 10 times as much as the Levites 
required. On the other hand there were in Judaea 
after the return from Babylon a disproportionately 
large number of priests, since, exclusive of those 
who had no register (Ezra ii. 62), 4289 of them 
came with Zerubbabel— i.e. 12 or 13 times more 
than Levites — and two whole families, besides 
separate individuals, came with Ezra. These could 
not possibly have subsisted upon the legal dues 
(Neh. x. 36-39). In addition to the miserably 
provided priests there were the 612 Nethinim who 
came back with Zerubbabel and Ezra (Ezra ii. 58 ; 
viii. 20; Neh. vii. 60), for whom no provision 
whatever existed. Ezra had therefore to take the 
superabundant tithe from the Levites for the sup¬ 
port of the priests and the Nethinim . Hence 
Josephus distinctly tells us that the priests received 
tithes in later times (Vita, 15 ; Antiq. xi. 5. 8 ; xx. 
8. 8, 9. 2 ; Contra Apion. i. 22). It is this distri¬ 
bution of the Levitical tithe between the priests and 
the Levites which is evidently alluded to when the 
Talmud says that Ezra transferred the tithes from 
the Levites to the priests as a punishment for their 
tardiness in returning from exile (. ICethuboth , 26 a ; 
Chulin , 131 b; Jebamoth , 86 b; Sot a, 47 b), for 
it could not possibly mean that he took the whole 
tithe away from the Levites, since it would be at 
variance with other records (comp. Ezra x. 38, 39 ; 
Neh. xiii. 10, 13; Tobit i. 7, with Tossephoth on 
Kethuboth , 26 a), leave the Levites wholly unpro¬ 
vided for, and visit the good Levites who did return 
with the punishment deserved by those who re¬ 
mained behind. It is, moreover, owing to this 
distribution of the Levitical tithe effected by Ezra, 
that the tithe was afterwards divided into three 
portions, one of which was given by the owner to 
his friends the priests and Levites, the other was 
taken to the temple storehouse, and the third 
portion was distributed in Jerusalem among the 
poor and the needy Chaberim (D’ , " 13 n) = doctors of 
the law {Jerusalem Sota , ix. 11 ; Jerusalem Maaser 
Sheni, v. 15 ; Babylon Jebamoth , 86 b). 

The board appointed to watch over the tithes, 


as well as the storehouses OTOt^, ITnVIfcO, which 
already existed in the time of Hezekiah for the 
reception of the tithes (2 Chron. xxxi. 11-14), were 
now better organised than ever. To achieve the 
purpose intended by Ezra in the new division of 
the tithe it was absolutely necessary that the col¬ 
lecting and the distribution thereof should take 
place under the careful superintendence of a body 
consisting of both priests and Levites. Such a 
board was therefore duly appointed, and it was 
ordained that at least one portion of the tithes 
should be taken to Jerusalem for the support of 
the ministering Levites. 

During the period of sacerdotal degeneracy and 
Grecian ascendency in Palestine, the tithes were 
again discontinued ; but at the rise of the Pharisees 
the strict payment of a tenth was made one of the 
two essential conditions exacted from every indi¬ 
vidual who desired to become a chaber Onn) = 
member of this association. The reason for this is 
given in the article Pharisees in this Cyclopaedia. 

4. Liter attire. — Mishna , Tractates Maaseroth , 
Maaser Sheni , and BccJioroth , ix. 1-8; and the 
Gemaras on these Mishnas; Maimonides, lad 
Ha-Chezaka , Hilchoth Mathenus Anjim , vi. 1-17 ; 
Hilchoth Maaser, and Maaser Sheni ; Selden, The 
History of Tithes , 1618; Spencer, De Legibus lie- 
brceorum , lib. iii. cap. x. vol. ii. p. 720, etc., Can- 
tabrigise 1727; Michaelis, Commentaries on the 
Laws of Moses , article cxcii. vol. iii. p. 141, etc., 
E. T., London 1814; Herzfeld, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel , i. 62 If., 138 ff., Nordhausen 1855. 
—C. D. G. 

TITTMANN, Joh. Aug. Heinr., was born at 
Langensalza 1st August 1773. He studied at Wit¬ 
tenberg and Leipsic; and in 1796 became one of 
the theological professors in the latter of these uni¬ 
versities. His writings are numerous, and belong 
to various departments of sacred science. The fol¬ 
lowing only fall to be specified here : Theolog. En- 
cyklopadie 1798; De Synonymis N. T. 1829, the 
second part of which was edited after his death by 
Becher, 1832; the whole, with some appended dis¬ 
sertations, translated into English by E. Craig, 2 
vols. of the Edin. Bib. Cabinet 1833-37 ; and his 
edition of the Greek N. T., ‘ad fidem optimorum 
librorum recens,’ 1820, 1824. His polemical 
writings, in which he labours to reconcile theology 
with philosophy, and to defend evangelical truth 
against rationalism, are the most valuable produc¬ 
tions of his pen. He died 30th December 1831. 
—W. L. A. 

TITTMANN, Karl Christ., father of the 
preceding, was born at Grossbardau near Grimma 
20th August 1744, and died at Dresden 6th De¬ 
cember 1820. He was successively deacon at 
Langensalza, professor of theology, and provost, 
afterwards general superintendent at Wittenberg, 
and kirchenrath and superintendent at Dresden. 
He was a man of a cultured and elegant rather than 
powerful mind, and was deeply imbued with pious 
feeling and evangelical sentiment. These charac¬ 
teristics are apparent in his Meletemata Sacra sive 
Comment. Exegetico-Crit. Dogmaticus in Evang. 
Joannis , Lips. 1816, a work full of good thoughts, 
good sense, and genuine piety, but deficient in 
critical acumen and exegetical ability. It has been 
translated into English, and forms 2 vols. of the 
Edin. Bib. Cabinet. In his Opuscula Theologica 
1803, are some dissertations of an exegetical charac- 
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ter. Perhaps his best work is his Tractatus de 
Vestigiis Gnosticorum in N. T. frustra quasitis , 

Lips. 1773.—W. L. A. 

TITUS (Tiros), a Christian teacher, and com¬ 
panion and fellow-labourer of St. Paul. He was 
of Greek origin, but was converted by the apostle, 
who therefore calls him his own son in the faith 
(Gal. ii. 3 ; Tit. i. 4). He was one of the persons 
sent by the church of Antioch to Jerusalem to con¬ 
sult the apostles, and it was not judged necessary 
that he should receive circumcision (Acts xv. 2; 
Gal. ii. 1). After a time we find him in company 
with St. Paul at Ephesus, whence he was sent to 
Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 18), where he was well re¬ 
ceived, discharged with discretion the task con¬ 
fided to him, and declined to suffer the church to 
defray his expenses (2 Cor. viii. 13, seq.; xii. 18). 
He then proceeded to Macedonia, and at Philippi 
rejoined his master, who had vainly been expect¬ 
ing him at Troas (2 Cor. vii. 6 ; ii. 12, 13). He 
was then employed by Paul in preparing the col¬ 
lection for the poor saints in Judma, and, as an 
incident of this mission, became the bearer of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 16, 
17, 23). On a subsequent journey Titus was left 
by the apostle in Crete, to establish and regulate 
the churches in that island (Tit. i. 5), and he was 
still there when he received the epistle from St. 
Paul which bears his name (Tit. iii. 12). He is 
therein desired to join the apostle at Nicopolis; 
and it is presumed that he did so, and afterwards 
accompanied him in his last journey to Rome, 
whence he was sent into Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). 
Tradition states that Titus eventually returned to 
Crete, and died there at an advanced age.—J. K. 

TITUS, Epistle to. The genuineness of this 
epistle is attested by a large body of evidence, and 
seems never to have been questioned except by 
the heretic Marcion, and that upon the most frivo¬ 
lous grounds (Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. v. 21), 
until, in recent times, it was attacked by Eichhorn 
and De Wette. It is manifestly quoted by Cle¬ 
ment of Rome (A/, ad Cor. cap. 2) ; and it is re¬ 
ferred to as the production of St. Paul by Irenseus 
(iii. 3. sec. 4) ; as part of the divine word by Theo- 
philus (Ad. Aniol. iii. sec. 14) ; as St. Paul’s, by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, lib. i. p. 299, and 
in many other places); by Tertullian (De Prccser. 
liar. c. 6) ; and by Origen, in many places 
(Lardner, Works , vol. ii. 8vo). The objections 
of the German critics are founded chiefly upon the 
difficulty of ascertaining the proper date of this 
epistle, and upon minute peculiarities in its style 
and sentiments. The latter class of objections is 
so much identical with those already considered in 
reference to the epistles to Timothy, that it is un¬ 
necessary to enter upon any examination of them 
here ; in fact, none who have admitted the genuine¬ 
ness of the one have questioned that of the other, 
and vice versa. To the former the best reply will 
be furnished by ascertaining, if possible, when and 
where the epistle was written; but even should we 
fail in this, it would be strange were we to relin¬ 
quish our conviction of the authenticity of an ancient 
writing, simply because, possessing very imperfect 
information as to many parts of the alleged author’s 
histoiy, we were unable to say with certainty when 
he was in circumstances to compose it. 

It is evident from the epistle itself, that at the 
time it was written the writer had recently visited 


Crete (ch. i. 5) ; that he was about to spend the 
winter in Nicopolis (ch. iii. 12) ; and that Apollos 
was about to visit Crete, on his way to some other 
place (ch. iii. 13). These points may serve, in 
some measure, if not as indices to the exact time 
when this epistle was written, at least as criteria by 
which to test the truth of any hypothesis that may 
be suggested on this subject. 

We learn from the Acts of the Apostles that 
Paul visited Crete on his voyage to Rome (ch. 
xxvii. 7); but the shortness of his visit at that 
time, the circumstances under which it was made, 
and the improbability of his expecting to spend 
the ensuing winter at Nicopolis, place it out of 
the question to suppose that it was to this visit he 
refers in this epistle. As this is, however, the only 
visit recorded by Luke, in rejecting it we are forced 
to suppose another visit, and to find some period 
in the apostle’s life when it was probable that such 
a visit was paid. 

It has been suggested by Hug that the period re¬ 
ferred to in Acts xviii. 18, 19, admits of our placing 
this visit to Crete within it. The apostle, at that 
time, was on his journey from Corinth to Palestine, 
but on some account or other landed at Ephesus. 
This leads to the suggestion that the apostle must 
either voluntarily have departed from the usual 
course in order to visit some place lying between 
Corinth and Ephesus ; or that he must have been 
driven by stress of weather from the course he 
meant to pursue; In either case the probability 
of his visiting Crete at that time is strong. We 
find, from the mention made by Paul in this epistle 
of Apollos, that he, on his way from Ephesus to 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 24; xix. 1), was to touch at 
Crete ; which renders it not improbable that it 
was customary for ships sailing between these two 
ports to call at Crete by the way; and Paul may 
have availed himself of this practice in order 
to visit Crete before going to Palestine. Or he 
may have sailed in a ship bound directly from 
Corinth to Palestine, and have been driven out of 
his course, shipwrecked on Crete, and obliged to 
sail thence to Ephesus as his only remaining 
method of getting to his original destination—a 
supposition which will not appear very improbable 
when we remember that St. Paul must have suffered 
several shipwrecks of which Luke gives no account 
(2 Cor. xi. 25, 26); and that his getting to Ephesus 
on his way from Corinth to Palestine is a fact 
for which, in some way or other, we are bound to 
account. 

It was whilst staying on this occasion at Ephesus 
that Hug supposes Paul to have written this epistle. 
As confirmatory of this may be adduced the two 
other facts above referred to as mentioned in the 
epistle itself—viz. the visit of Apollos to Crete, 
and Paul’s intention to winter at Nicopolis. From 
Acts xix. 1 we learn that during the time Apollos 
was residing at Corinth, whence he had gone from 
Ephesus, Paul was engaged in a tour th rough the 
upper coasts (viz. Phrygia and Galatia; comp. 
Acts xviii. 23), which ended in his return to 
Ephesus. This tour was commenced after the 
apostle had been at Jerusalem and Antioch (ch. 
xviii. 22). It appears, therefore, that Paul left 
Antioch much about the same time that Apollos 
reached Corinth. But Apollos went to Corinth from 
Ephesus, Paul went to Jerusalem from Ephesus. 
At this city, therefore, they must have met; and be¬ 
fore leaving it St. Paul probably wrote this epistle, 
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and gave it to Apollos to deliver to Titus at Crete, 
on his way to Corinth. 

Further, Paul went up to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast; after which he visited Antioch, and then 
travelled for some considerable time in Upper 
Asia. He, therefore, probably spent the winter 
somewhere in Asia Minor. Now there was a town 
named Nicopolis, between Antioch and Tarsus, 
near to which, if not through which, Paul must 
pass on his way from Antioch to Galatia (Strabo, 
lib. xiv. p. 465, ed. Casaubon, fol. 1587)- May 
not this have been the very place referred to in 
Tit. iii. 12? In such a locality it was quite natural 
for Paul to desire to spend the winter; and as Titus 
was a native of Asia it would be well known to 
him, especially if he knew what route the apostle 
designed to pursue. All this supports the hypo¬ 
thesis that Paul wrote this epistle before leaving 
Ephesus to go to Syria. 

Another circumstance in favour of this hypothesis 
is the close resemblance in sentiment and phra¬ 
seology between this epistle and the First Epistle to 
Timothy. This resemblance is so close, and in 
some particulars so peculiar, that we are naturally 
led to conclude that both must have been written 
whilst the same leading ideas and forms of expres¬ 
sion were occupying the apostle’s mind. Now the 
First Epistle to Timothy was most probably writ¬ 
ten after Paul had left Ephesus the second time to 
go into Macedonia [Timothy, Epistles toJ— that 
is, about two years and a half after the period when 
Hug supposes the Epistle to Titus to have been 
written. To some this may appear too long a time 
to justify any stress being laid upon the similarity 
of the two epistles in this question of their respec¬ 
tive dates ; but when it is remembered that during 
the interval Paul had been dealing at Ephesus with 
very much the same class of persons, to whom a 
great part of both epistles refer, and that both are 
addressed to persons holding the same peculiar 
office, the force of this objection will be weakened. 

Such is Hug’s hypothesis. To us it appears 
worthy of all respect. If it be rejected, we must 
either suppose some visit to Crete during the 
apostle’s long subsequent residence at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 8, 10 ; xxi. 31), or we must refer this 
epistle, with the Second Epistle to Timothy, to the 
interval between the first and a second imprison¬ 
ment of St. Paul at Rome. This last opinion is 
adopted by Benson, Pearson, Paley, and others. 
It it be adopted, we must adopt along with it the 
hypothesis that the First Epistle to Timothy belongs 
to the same date; for the affinities of the two are 
such that we are constrained to believe they must 
have been written at nearly the same time. To this 
date, however, for the First Epistle to Timothy, we 
have seen there are grave objections. If Hug’s 
hypothesis be not untenable, it must on this account 
claim the preference. 

The task which Paul had committed to Titus, 
when he left him in Crete, was one of no small 
difficulty. The character of the people was un¬ 
steady, insincere, and quarrelsome; they were 
given to greediness, licentiousness, falsehood, and 
drunkenness, in no ordinary degree ; and the Jews 
who had settled among them appear to have even 
gone beyond the natives in immorality. Among 
such a people it was no easy office which Titus had 
to sustain when commissioned to carry forward the 
work Paul had begun, and to set in order the affairs 
of the churches which had arisen there, especially 


as heretical teachers had already crept in among 
them. Hence Paul addressed to him this epistle, 
the main design of which is to direct him how to 
discharge with success the duties to which he had 
been appointed. For this purpose the apostle 
dilates upon the qualifications of elders, and points 
out the vices from which such should be free (ch. i.) 
He then describes the virtues most becoming in aged 
persons, in the female sex, in the young, in servants, 
and in Christians generally (ch. ii.) From this he 
proceeds to enjoin obedience to civil rulers, moder¬ 
ation, gentleness, and the avoidance of all idle and 
unprofitable speculations (iii. 1-11). He then 
invites Titus to join him at Nicopolis, commends to 
him certain brethren who were about to visit Crete, 
and concludes with the apostolic benediction (ver. 
12-15). 

Commentaries. —Most of those who have written 
commentaries on the Epistles to Timothy have 
written also on that to Titus. The following works 
are on Titus alone : Taylor, Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. Paid written to Titus , Cambridge, 4to, 
1612, fol. 1658 ; P. von Haven, Commentatio 
Analvt. in Ep. Pauli ad Titum , Hamb. 410, 1742. 
—W'. L. A. 

TOB (ITlD ; Sept. Tt 6 / 3 ), a region or district be¬ 
yond the Jordan into which Jephthah withdrew 
when expelled from Gilead (Judg. xi. 5). As the 
name occurs nowhere else, some doubt has arisen 
in determining its position. Tob signifies * good,’ 
and the Targum and Abarbanel render what we 
translate ‘ land of Tob ’ by ‘ good land while 
Kimchi and Ben Gerson look upon Tob as the 
name of the lord or owner of the land. It is, 
however, more usually regarded as the name of a 
city or country, and some conjecture it to be the 
same with Ish-tob, which was not far from the land 
of the Ammonites, seeing that they sent thither for 
assistance (2 Sam. x. 6). Jerome makes it a 
country, but says nothing of its situation. Junius 
places it on the border of Arabia Deserta; which 
is likely, if Tob be the same with the Touptov or 
Tw/ 3 io*/ of I Maccab. v. 13.—J. K. 

TOBIAH, a base Samaritan, who, having raised 
himself from a state of slavery to be a trusted 
favourite of Sanballat, did his utmost to gratify his 
master by resisting the proceedings of Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. With an 
affectation of scorn, he, after the manner of Remus 
in the Roman legend, looked on the constructions 
of the now hopeful and thriving Jews, and con¬ 
temptuously said : ‘ Even if a fox go up he will 
break down their stone wall’ (Nell. iv. 3). This 
insult was the more disgraceful to Tobiah, because 
his own conduct quickly exposed the insincerity 
which lay at the bottom of it, for he took a pro¬ 
minent and active part with Sanballat in his un¬ 
worthy courses against Nehemiah. In these treach¬ 
ery had its share ; which Tobiah was enabled to 
carry on the more easily because he had allied 
himself with the chief men of Judah, having mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Shechaniah, the son of Arab, 
while his son Johanan had taken to wife the 
daughter of Meshullam, the son of Berechiah (Neh. 
vi. 17, seq.; comp. xiii. 4). These dishonest 
practices and the use of threats alike proved nuga¬ 
tory. Nehemiah, however, was obliged to leave 
Jerusalem. By this absence Tobiah profited, in 
order, with the aid of his relative Eliashib the 
priest, to get himself comfortably and splendidly 
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established in ‘a great chamber in the house of 
God’ (ch. xiii. 4). But his glory was short-lived. 
Nehemiah returned and caused him and his house¬ 
hold-stuff to be ignominiously cast out of the temple. 
This is the last that we know of this member of 
that vile class who are ready and unscrupulous tools 
in the hands of their superiors for any dishonourable 
undertaking.—J. R. B. 

TOBIAH B. Eliezer flourished at Mayence 
circa A. D. 1107, and was a distinguished commen¬ 
tator of the Germano-French school of interpre¬ 
ters. In the midst of the first Crusade, and 
despite the extraordinary sufferings and depriva¬ 
tions to which he was subjected, together with his 
Jewish co-religionists, R. Tobiah devoted nearly 
twenty years of his life (10S8-1108) to a commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch and the Five Megilloth— 
i.e. the Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle¬ 
siastes, and Esther. This commentary, the proper 

title of which is Lekach Tob np^)—in allusion 

to his name, as is evident from the quotations there¬ 
of by Ibn Ezra, Rashbam—but which is errone¬ 
ously called KnpDQ or NIT!Dll' NDpDD, consists 
both of excerpts from the ancient expository works, 
such as Siphra, Siphre, Tanchuma, etc. [Mid- 
rasii], and of an attempt at a grammatical expla¬ 
nation of the text. A portion of it, embracing the 
commentaries on Leviticus, Numbers, and Deut¬ 
eronomy, was first published at Venice 1546. It 
has been republished with a Latin translation in 
Ugolino’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sac., vols. 
xv. and xvi., Venice 1766. Excerpts of the com¬ 
mentaries on the Five Megilloth have been pub¬ 
lished by the erudite and indefatigable scholar 
Adolph Jellinek, Leipzig 1855-1858. The whole 
MS. is in the Bodleian at Oxford, Cod. Uri. 
124. Comp. Fiirst, Bibliotheca Jiuiaica, iii. 427.— 
C. D. G. 

TOBIT, Book of, one of the deutero-canonical 
books, detailing the wonderful dealings of God 
with a pious man of this name. 

1. Title of the Book .—The book is called— i. 
pi( 3 \os \ 6 yuv T u( 31 t, from the words with which it 
begins, and which are an abbreviation of the super¬ 
scription (Tobit i. I, 2). ii. Liber Tobia , or 
simply Tw/ 3 tr, Tobias , because Tobit is the princi¬ 
pal character in it. iii. Tobit et Tobias , because 
Tobias the son plays an equally important part 
in the narrative with Tobit the father; and iv. 
Liber utriusque 7 'obice , because the Vulgate and 
the Hebrew Version, edited by Paul Fagius, de¬ 
nominate both the father and the son Tobias= 

rrzm 

2. Design and contents of the Book. —The design of 
this book is to show that God in his mysterious 
providence pennits sore calamities to befall the 
most pious and God-fearing in the veiy act of, and 
apparently for, obeying his commandments, but 
that he at the same time exercises a special care 
over them in the midst of their sufferings, vouch¬ 
safes unto them a happy issue out of all their trials, 
and holds them up to the world at large as patterns 
of patience under tribulations, as such who have 
been deemed worthy of being tried and purified, 
and who have demonstrated that the effectual and 
fervent prayer of a ‘righteous man availeth much.’ 
The method adopted by the writer for working out 
this design will be seen from the following brief 
analysis of the contents of the book. 


Tobit, a pious Jew of the tribe of Naphtali, was 
carried away with his wife Anna by Shalmaneser 
into captivity to Assyria, where he continued re¬ 
ligiously to observe the law, though all his brethren 
departed from it (i. 1-12). Through the special 
favour of God he was made officer at court, and 
in this position he not only saved ten talents of 
silver, which he deposited with his countryman 
Gabael of Rages, in Media, but aided his poor 
brethren with money, and secretly performed the 
last rites to those of his co-religionists whom the 
king had put to death. For these acts of humanity 
he had to flee from Nineveh with his wife and his 
son Tobias, and his property was confiscated, but 
was allowed to return after the accession of Esar- 
haddon, through the intercession of his nephew 
Achiacharus (13-22), when he continued to walk 
in the ways of the Lord in spite of the taunts of 
his neighbours, who reminded him of the sufferings 
which his pious conduct had already drawn upon 
him (ii. 1-8). In the very act of thus fulfilling the 
law which necessitated his sleeping by the wall of 
his courtyard, ‘ sparrows muted warm dung into 
his eyes,’ which blinded him, and he became de¬ 
pendent upon the earnings of his wife, who, like 
the wife of suffering Job, taunted him with the 
miserable issue of his pious deeds (9-14). Deeply 
grieved at it, he prayed to God to relieve him from 
his sufferings by death (iii. 1-6). 

It so happened that on the self-same day his pious 
kinswoman Sara, the only daughter of Raguel in Ec- 
batane, also prayed for death as a release from her 
sufferings, because she was falsely accused of having 
strangled her seven husbands, whom the evil spirit 
Asmodeus [Asmodeus] successively killed in the 
night of their marriage (7-15). God graciously 
heard their prayer and sent his angel Raphael to 
deliver the two sufferers from their sorrow (16, 17). 
Tobit, however, prepared himself for death as he 
had prayed, and before quitting this life he wished 
his son to obtain the ten talents of silver which he 
had deposited with Gabael. After charging him 
with the care of his mother, admonishing him 
sacredly to observe the commandments of the Lord 
(iv. 1-21), and giving him the order for the money, 
the angel Raphael, in the guise of a kinsman, 
Azarias, offered to accompany Tobias on his jour¬ 
ney to Media just as they were in quest of a 
guide (v. 1-22). On their way, whilst sojourning 
at the river Tigris, Tobias, according to the com¬ 
mand of his angel guide, caught a fish which 
had leaped out of the water, took out its heart, 
liver, and gall, wherewith he was told evil spirits 
could be controlled and blindness cured (vi. 1-8) ; 
the angel having told him that he would many Sara 
and expel the demon (9-17). When they arrived 
at Ecbatane they were lodged in the house of Ra¬ 
guel, and Sara was given in marriage to Tobias, 
who, according to the instructions of Raphael, 
smoked the heart and liver of the fish and thereby 
drove Asmodeus ‘ to the utmost parts of Egypt,’ 
where ‘ the angel bound him ’ (vii. i-viii. 3), 
which called forth two beautiful prayers from To¬ 
bias and Raguel (4-17), and after which the wed¬ 
ding feast was kept (18-21). After Raphael had 
recovered the money from Gabael (ix. 1-6), and 
Raguel had given them half his goods as well as 
his parental blessing (x. 1-12), Tobias, accompanied 
by his wife, the angel, and the dog, returned home 
to Nineveh (xi. 1-4). Tobit, on hearing of the 
approach of his son, went out to meet him, and was 
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at once cured of his blindness by the application 
of the fish’s gall to his eyes (5-19). When they 
offered handsomely to remunerate the guide, he ad¬ 
monished them to pray and give alms, told them that 
he was Raphael, and was sent to them in answer to 
prayer, and disappeared (xii. 1-22). Whereupon 
Tobit expresses his gratitude in a beautiful psalm 
(xiii. 1 -18), lived for many years in the fear of the 
Lord (xiv. 1, 2), admonished his son before his 
death to go to Media, as Nineveh is to be 
overthrown according to the prophecy of Jonas 
the prophet, and to live in the fear and obedi¬ 
ence of the Lord (3-11), which Tobias strictly 
obeyed after the death of Tobit, and he actually 
heard of the destruction of Nineveh (12-15). 

3. Historical and religious character of the Book. 
—There are three theories about the historical 
character of this book. a. That it records actual 
history; b. That it is pure fictiofi ; and c. That it 
is a mixture of history andfiction. 

a. The opinion that this book records proper 
history was universally held by the Christian church 
up to the time of the Reformation, and has even 
since been maintained by Bishop Gray {A Key to 
the O. T. 620, etc., ed. 1857), Welte ( Einleitung, 
84, ff.), Scholz ( Einleitung, ii. 594, ff.), and most 
Roman Catholic writers. In support of this 
opinion it is urged— i. The minute account which 
it gives of Tobit’s tribe, his pedigree, place of 
birth, the time in which he lived, his family, his 
condition and employment, his captivity, poverty, 
blindness, recovery, age, death, and place of 
burial (i. 1, 13, 20, 21 ; ii. 10; xi. 13; xiv. 11-13); 
ii. The exactness of the historical remarks about 
the Assyrian kings (i. 2, 13, 15, 21), without de¬ 
riving the names ’E vefitao-apos (= Shalmaneser) and 
2 ax€pdov 6 s from the O. T., as well as the correct¬ 
ness of the geographical points (i. 14 ; ii. 21 ; iii. 
7 ; vi. I, 11) ; and iii. The impossibility of tracing 
the main features of the narrative to any O. T. 
prototype, and of explaining them on the hypothe¬ 
sis of fiction. The obscure place Thisbe is given 
as Tobit’s place of birth (i. 2), and many minute 
particulars of his life are described which have in 
themselves nothing whatever to do with the plot, 
and which can only be accounted for on the reality 
of the events. 

b. The opinion that it is a moral fiction was first 
thrown out by Luther ( Vorrede aufs Buck Tobia — 
Bible, ed. 1534), and has since been maintained by 
Rainold ( Censur. i. 726), J. A. Fabricius, Buddeus 
{Hist. Eccl. ii. 489), Paul Fagius, Eichhorn ( Einlei¬ 
tung, 401, ff.), Bertholdt {Einleitung, v. 2477, ff.), 
De Wette {Einleitung, sec. 309), Gutmann {Die 
Apokryphen , i43),Ewald {Geschichted. V. J. iv. 233, 
ff.), Fritzsche {Kurzgef. exeget. IJandb. z. d. Apo¬ 
kryphen , ii. 14, ff.), Davidson ( The Text of the O. 
T. considered, 1001), Vaihinger (Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklopaedie, s. v. ‘Tobias’), Graetz {Geschichte 
derjuden, iv. 180, 2d ed. 1866), etc. In support 
of this opinion it is urged— i. The narrative is 
completely isolated, and though the events pretend 
to have occurred before and shortly after the fall of 
Nineveh (b.C. 606), no other document written at 
a later period refers to them. ii. The name Tobit 
does not occur in the O. T., and belongs to a later 
age. iii. The form, spirit, and tone of the narra¬ 
tive show that it belongs to a very late period. 
The doctrine of good and evil spirits (iii. 8 ; vi. 
14; viii. 3 ; xii. 15) ; the ascription of human lusts 
to spiritual beings (vi. 14) ; the notion of the seven 


presence-angels bringing the prayers of the pious 
before the divine throne (xii. 12, 15) ; the marriage 
instrument (mirD) and the legal benediction pro¬ 
nounced over the wedded pair (vii. 13, 14.), are of 
post-Babylonian origin. And iv. The stories of the 
angel Raphael in a human form giving a false ac¬ 
count of himself as being a kinsman of Tobit (v. 
12), of Tobit becoming blind on both eyes by the 
falling of some dung of sparrows (ii. 10), arid of 
the marvellous fish (vi. 2-5), are beyond all matter 
of fact. 

c. The view that the narrative is based upon a 
real occurrence preserved by tradition, but poe¬ 
tically embellished to suit the spirit of the time in 
which it was written, is maintained by Arnald, 
Dereser, Ugen, Keil, etc. This theory escapes the 
arguments urged by the defenders of the preceding 
two extreme views, and is in harmony with the 
other Deutero-canonical documents which, as has 
been shown elsewhere in this Cyclopaedia, have 
always a certain amount of truth for a basis of the 
embellishments called forth by the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the time to convey a certain moral lesson 
[Judith]. Moreover, the fact that there are dif¬ 
ferent recensions and embellishments of the story, 
and that the Midrash Tanchuma (Pericope, 
[Tanchuma; Midrash]) gives an independent 
version of it, shows that it was traditionally handed 
down from the time when the occurrence took place. 

The religious character of the book is one of its 
most important and interesting features, inasmuch 
as it shows the phases of faith which obtained prior 
to the advent of Christ, and explains many points 
in the N. T. The doctrine of good and evil spirits 
is more fully developed than in the O. T. Seven 
angels are described as presenting the prayers of 
the saints before God (xii. 15 with Rev. i. 4 ; iv. 

5 ; viii. 2). Carnal lusts are ascribed to the angelic 
beings (vi. 14 with Gen. vi. 2; Jude 6, 7). The 
greatest stress is laid on alms-giving (i. 16, 17 ; iv. 
7-11), and the power of deliverance from death 
I and expiation for sin are ascribed to it (xii. 9 ; xiv. 
10 with Ecclus. iii. 20 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8). The temple 
is ‘consecrated and built for all ages’ (i. 4 ; xiii. 
8), and the feasts are an ‘everlasting decree’ (i. 
8). No trace is to be found in it of the belief in 
a Messiah, in a future state of reward and punish¬ 
ment, or in the survival of the soul after the death 
of the body. 

4. Original language, versions, condition of the 
text, etc. —The whole complexion of the book 
shows that it is of Palestinian origin, and there can 
be but little doubt that the languages in which the 
traditional story was first written down were He¬ 
brew and Aramaic. Indeed St. Jerome tells us 
that he made his Latin version from the Aramaic 
in one day, with the assistance of a Jew, who being 
skilled in both Hebrew and Chaldee, dictated to 
him the import thereof in Hebrew (‘Exigitis, ut 
librum Clmldseo sermone conscriptum ad Latinum 
stylum traham, librum utique Tobise quern Hebrsei 
de catalogo divinarumScripturarum secantes his quee 
Hagiographa [Apocrypha] memorant, manciparunt. 
Feci satis desiderio vestro, non tamen meo studio. 
.... Et quia vicina est Chaldseorum lingua ser¬ 
mon! Hebraico, utriusque linguae pertissimum lo- 
quacem reperiens unius cliei laborem arripui, et quid- 
quid ille mihi Hebraicis verbis expressit, hoc ego 
accito notario sermonibus Latinis exposui’— Praef. 
in Tob.) This is moreover corroborated by the 
fact that some of the inexplicable difficulties in the 
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Greek text can only be removed satisfactorily on 
the supposition of a Hebrew original. Thus Zkxcov 
robs dprovs (Tou iirl rbv rd(pov t&v diKalcov (iv. 17), 
which has no sense, is manifestly a mistranslation of 

D'pHVn mpn *pr6 tlbw ; the translator, by a 
transposition of the last two letters, having read 

^QpS instead of ITIp 3 , and instead of as 
is evident from the antithetical clause, 4 and give it 
not to the wicked,’ in harmony with the traditional 

injunction may ' 131 J? T p'tnr6 HDS, it is not 
lawful to strengthen the hands of the transgressor. S o 
also Kal evXbyrjoe T (afilas rijv y vvouko, abroO (ix. 6), 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that 
it is a mistranslation of the Hebrew ITQItO 

DX. The correct rendering of it requires 
that either Gabael should be taken as the subject— 
t.e. 4 and he (i.e. Gabael) saluted Tobias with his 
wife'' —or that both Tobias and his wife should be 
the subject—*'.*. 4 and Tobias and his wife saluted 
them,’ i.e. the two comers, Azarias and the servant. 
Comp, also v. 11, 12, 18 ; vi. 9, and for the Ple- 
braising style i. I, 13 ; iii. 5 ; v. 14; xiv. 19; De 
Wette, Einleitung , sec. 310; Graetz, Geschichte, 
iv. 466, 2d ed. 

There are extant different Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
and Hebrew texts of this book, differing more or 
less from one another in the details of the narrative. 
Besides the Greek text of the Sept, which was 
adopted into this version because it was that of the 
Greek Church, there is a recension, one fragment 
of vvhich (i. i-ii. 2), is contained in the Cod. 
Sinaiticus or Cod. Frid. Auguslanus, ed. Tischen- 
dorf, Leipzig 1846, and another (cap. vi. 9—xiii.) 
in the three last MSS. (44, 106, 107), of Holmes 
and Parsons. Of Latin translations we have the 
ante-Hieronymian version, which was first pub¬ 
lished by Sabatier ( Bibliorum Sacrorum Latince 
versiones Antique, 1743), from two MSS. of the 8th 
century, and which, according to the investigations 
of Fritzsche (p. 10, ff.), is mostly made from the 
recension of the Greek text, but partly (vi. 15-17 ; 
vii. 15-18 ; viii. 14-17 ; xii. 6-9 ; n-22 ; xiii. 6-18), 
also from the common text, whilst cap. x. i-xi. 19 
is from a mixture of both texts. In this edition of 
the Vetus Latina, Sabatier also published in the 
form of notes and as various readings two other 
Codd., one being of the same age as the MSS. of 
the ante-Hieronymian version, belonging to the 
library of St. Germanus (No. 15), and concluding, 
cap. xiii. 12, with 4 Explicit Tobi Justus,' and the 
other belonging to the Vatican (No. 7). The text 
of the latter differs so materially from the other 
MSS. that it is regarded as an independent version 
though emanating from the same Greek source. It 
is less barbarous and more fluent in style, as well 
as more explicit in its renderings, and it is to be re¬ 
gretted that it has survived as a fragment, contain¬ 
ing only i. i-vi. 12 (Bibl. Lat. ii. 706). There 
also existed another Latin version, as is evident 
from the quotations of this book contained in the 
Speculum of Augustine, which Angelo Mai has pub¬ 
lished ( Spicilegium Romanorum, ix. 21-23). As 
to the Vulgate Latin version, Jerome tells us that 
he made it in one day from the Syro-Chaldaic. It 
differs very materially from the Greek, and is evi¬ 
dently derived from a different form which this tra¬ 
ditional story assumed in a different part of the 
country. The Syriac version is made from the two 
different recensions of the Greek; cap. L i—vii. 9, 


being a translation of the common Greek text of 
the Sept., whilst vii. 10, etc., is from the above- 
named three MSS. (44, 106, 107) of Holmes and 
Parsons, according to the marginal annotations in 
Ussher’s MS. There are four Hebrew versions 
of this book, the one first published in Constan¬ 
tinople 1517, then with a Latin translation by 
Paul Fagius, and adopted in Walton’s Polyglott , 
vol. iv. London 1657. It is a free translation 
of the common Greek text, made by a learned 
Jew in the 12th century. The second is that 
first published with a Latin translation by Sebas¬ 
tian Munster, Basle 1542, then again in 1549, 
1556, .1563, and has also been inserted in Walton’s 
Polyglott. This Hebrew version is more in har¬ 
mony with the Vetus Lati?ia ; and the author of it, 
who was a Jew, is supposed to have flourished in 
the 5th century. The third Ilebrew version was 
made from the common Greek text by J. S. 
Frankel, Leipzig 1830; and the fourth is by J. 
Siebenberger—it was published in Warsaw 1840, 
with a Judaio-German translation, a Hebrew com¬ 


mentary, and an elaborate Hebrew introduction. 

As to the versions of the Reformation, Luther 
made his translation from the Vulgate ; the Swiss- 
Zurich Bible (1531) is also from the Vulgate. 
Coverdale (1535) as usual followed the Zurich ver¬ 
sion [Coverdale] ; and he again was followed by 
Matthew’s Bible (1537), Lord Cromwell’s Bible 
(J 539 )» Cranmer’s Bible (1540), and the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568). The Genevan version (1560) is the 
first made from the Greek, and our present A. V. 
(1611), as in most cases, followed the Genevan 
version, though this was interdicted by James I. 

5. Author and date .—As cap. xii. 20 tells us that 
Raphael, before his disappearance, commanded 
Tobit and his son Tobias to record the events of 
their lives; and, moreover, since Tobit in the first 
three chapters speaks in the first person, whilst 
(cap. xiii.) his prayer is introduced by the statement 
Kal Tw/3tr £ypa\pe Trpoaevxnv els ayaWlaoiv Kai 
ehrev ; the church universal up to the time of the 
Reformation believed that Tobit himself wrote this 
book {circa 6oob.c.), as far as cap. xiv. ; that cap. 
xiv. 1-11 was written by his son Tobias ; and that 
cap. xii. 12-15 was added by the editor of this 
document immediately after the death of Tobias. 
This opinion is shared by Bishop Gray, Prideaux, 
and others, who modify it by submitting that it 
was compiled from the memoirs of Tobit and 
Tobias ; whilst Ilgen maintains that cap. i. 1—iii. 

7 ; xiii. 1-8, was written by Tobit in Assyria, B.c. 
6S9 ; cap. iii. 8-xii. 2-22 ; xiv. 1-15, was written in 
Palestine circa 280 B.c., and that from these two 
Ilebrew documents the Chaldee version was made 
circa 120 B.c., which St. Jerome translated into 
Latin. Modern critics however conclude, from the 
whole complexion of the book, its angelology, 
theology, etc., that it is a post-Babylonian produc¬ 
tion, and that it was written by a Palestinian Jew. 
But these critics differ very materially about the 
precise date when the book was compiled, as will 
be seen from the following table 
The Catholic Church — 

Bishop Gray, Ilgen 
Ewald 
Iderzfeld . 

Berth oldt 
Eichhorn 
Fabricius 
Graetz 


circa B.c. 689-600 

350 
300 

250-200 

A.D. 10 
IOO 
ISO 
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But though internal evidence leaves it beyond s 
the shadow of a doubt that the book was compiled £ 
after the Babylonish captivity, yet the arguments 1 
adduced by Graetz ( Geschichte, iii. 466, 2d ed.) to 1 
prove that it was written after the destruction of a 
the temple, and during the persecutions of Hadrian, l 
are inconclusive. The reference to the destruction j 
of the temple (xiii. 10, 16 ; xiv. 4) is designed to < 
refer to what took place in the reign of Zedekiah, t 
when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem and burned < 
the sanctuary (2 Kings xxv.) The anachronism in- ] 
volved in this reference is in perfect harmony with ] 
the anachronisms which are to be met with in the < 
other deutero-canonical books. The other remark < 
of this learned historian—viz. that the bread of i 
heathens (dpros tup &pup = D'HDl HQ), of which ] 
Tobit speaks (1, 10), was first interdicted shortly . 
before the destruction of the temple by Titus—is 1 
based upon restricting the term apros to actual \ 
bread , whereas it signifies food generally, and this < 
was prohibited long before the Christian era (comp. ] 
Dan. i. 5). Indeed the book is singularly devoid ] 
of the stringent Halachic expansions of the Mosaic 
enactments which obtained in later times, it con¬ 
tains no allusion whatever to the rewards in a ; 
future life, and has no reference to the party-strifes ; 
which were so rampant at the time of Christ, 
traces of which might naturally be expected in it if 
it had been written in or after the time of Christ. 

It is therefore most probable that the book was 
written circa 250-200 B.c. 

6 . Canonicity and authority. —Like the other 
deutero-canonical books, Tobit was never included 
in the canon by the synagogue. This is established 
beyond the shadow of doubt, not only from the 
list of the Hebrew Scriptures given by the Jews 
themselves in the Talmud ( Baba Bathi'a , 14); but 
from the oldest catalogues of the canon furnished 
by Christian fathers, such as Melito, Origen, etc. 
Indeed Origen distinctly states that neither Tobit 
nor Judith was ever received by the Jews as Sacred 
Scripture (E fipaZoi rip To ifilq. ob xp^ VTaL — a ^- 
Afric. sec. 13). It was, however, different in the 
Greek church, where the text of the Sept, was re¬ 
ceived as canonical. Forming part of the contents 
of this version, Clement of Alexandria quotes Tobit 
iv. 15 ; xii. 8, as taken from ij ypacpif), Scripture 
(Strom, ii. 23, sec. 139). But though Origen himself 
also quoted it as Scripture , yet in consequence of his 
remark that the Jews had it not in their canon, that 
it is ranked by Christians among such as were read 
to the catechumens, and that it contains a plainer 
and less elevated doctrine (In Numb. Homil. xx.), 
the Greek fathers put it among the Apocrypha, 
and classed it among those books which are ‘ to 
be read by beginners who are desirous to be in¬ 
structed in the word of piety’ (ob rapopi^epa utv 
reTvirufxlpa 5£ Trapa tup vaTtpup &p ay ip at 

TOLS dpTL TTpOaepXOfllvOLS Kal (3ov\opL€POLS KaT7]X^~ 
^cu rbp TTjs evoepda s \6yop — Athanasius, Ep. Fest. 
ii. 39, ed. Colon.) This distinction, however, be¬ 
tween canonical and apocryphal afterwards disap¬ 
peared to a great extent in the Greek Church, as 
is seen from the fact that Bar-Hebrseus places 
Tobit among the sacred books in his Nomocanon 
of the Antiochenian church (Mai, Script, vett. 
nova collection x. 53 ; comp. Fritzsche, p. 18). In 
the Latin church Tobit was regarded with greater 
sacredness. Cyprian often quotes it as Holy Writ 
(De Opcre et Eleemosynis liber). St. Hilary cites it 
to prove the intercession of angels (In Ps. cxxix.), 


and tells us that some Christians added both Tobit 
and Judith to the other two-and-twenty canonical 
books to make up their canon of four-and-twenty 
books (Prol. in Ps.) St. Augustine includes it 
with the other Apocrypha of the Sept, among ‘ the 
books which the Christian church received’ (De 
Doctr. Christ, ii. 8). Hence the third council of 
Carthage (a.d. 397), Innocent I. (a.d. 405), and 
the councils of Florence (1439) anc ^ Trent (1546), 
declared it canonical. Indeed, in the old Roman 
Missal and in the Missal of Sarum, there is a pro¬ 
per Mass of Raphael the archangel, and it is 
ordered in the prefatory rubric that the office be 
celebrated for pilgrims, travellers, sick persons, 
and demoniacs. This is followed by two short 
prayers, one addressed to God and the other to 
Raphael (comp. Arnald’s Dissertation on Asmo- 
dceus). As to the Reformed Church, though Lu¬ 
ther was the first who separated the deutero-can¬ 
onical from the canonical books, yet he entertained 
the highest opinion of the book of Tobit. * If it is 
history,’ says this great Reformer, ‘ it is fine holy 
history ; but if fiction, it is indeed right beautiful, 
wholesome, profitable fiction, and play of an in¬ 
genious poet.It is, therefore, profitable 

and good for us Christians to read this book as the 
production of an excellent Hebrew poet, who 
treats not on frivolous but solid matters ’ ( Vorrede 
aufs Buck Tobia , in his translation of the Bible, 
ed. 1534). In the Anglican Church, the book of 
Tobit is looked upon with still greater favour—cap. 
iv. 7-16 is quoted in the Homilies as the counsel of 
the holy father Toby (On Alms-deeds , part i.) ; cap. 
iv. 10 is cited as a lesson taught by ‘ the Holy Ghost 
in Scripture’ (ibid, part ii.) ; and cap. xii. 8 is ad¬ 
duced to show that the angel Raphael told Tobias 
that ‘ fasting used with prayer is of great efficacy ’ 
(Of Fasting, part ii.) Passages of Tobit are also 
incorporated in the liturgy. Cap. iv. 7“9 j s . amon g 
the passages used at the Offertory; cap. iii. 3, ac¬ 
cording to the Latin Vulgate, is introduced into the 
L.tany ; cap. vi. 17, according to the Vulgate, is 
alluded to in the preface to the marriage service ; 
whilst in the prayer following immediately after the 
versicles and responses in the same service in the 
First Book of Prayer of Edward VI., the following 
sentence is used—‘ And as thou didst send the 
angel Raphael to Thobie and Sara, the daughter of 
Raguel, to their great comfort, so vouchsafe to send 
thy & blessing upon these thy servants’ (p. 131, 
Parker Society’s ed.) 

7. Literature. —Arnald, The Book of Tobit , in 
Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, and Lowman’s Critical 
\ Commentary; Ilgen, Die Geschichte TobVs nach 
drei verschiedenen Originalen, Jena 1800 ; Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, De Wette, and Keil’s Einleitun- 
gen ; Gutmann, Die Apokryphen des Alten Testa¬ 
ments, p. 141, etc., Altona 1841 ; Fritzsche, Die 
Bucher Tobi und Judith ; Kurzgef ’assies exeget. 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, vol. ii. Leipzig 
1853 ; Davidson, The Text of the 0 . T. Considered, 
p. 996, etc., London 1856 ; Sengelmann, Das Buck 
Tobit erkldrt. Hamburg 1857; Reusch, Das Buck 
Tobias iibersetzt underklart. Freiburg 1857 ; Graetz, 
Geschichte der Juden, vol. iv. pp. ibo, ft. ; 466, ff., 
2d ed. Leipzig 1866.—C. D. G. 

TOGARMAH (HD^h, or in some 

codices transposed TOrin) is tlie Hebrew name 
of Armenia, which in the Septuagint translation is 
called Qoyapfxd , Qopyap. a, Qepyap. 6 ., 0 vpyap.a, and 
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Qvpya( 3 a. According to Moses Chorenensis, the 
Armenians consider themselves to be descended 
from Gomer, through Torgom, and therefore they 
call themselves the house of Torgom. The sons of 
Gomer were Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah 
(Gen. x. 3 ; i Chron. i. 6). The name UID, for 
Turk and Turkoman, reminds us of TOHJin. 

Armenia was, according to Strabo (xi. 13. 9, 
p. 529), distinguished by the production of good 
horses (comp. Xenoph. Anab. iv. 5. 24; Herod, 
vii. 40). This account harmonises with the state¬ 
ment that the house of Togarmah traded in the 
fairs of Tyre in horses, and horsemen, and mules 
(Ezek. xxvii. 14). The situation of Togarmah was 
north of Palestine : 4 Gomer and all his bands ; 
the house of Togarmah of the north-quarters ’ 
(Ezek. xxxviii. 6). The countries of and 

(M ivvdi), and also ^in, were contiguous to 
Togarmah (Joseph. An/if 16 . 1; compare the 
articles Ararat, Armenia ; see also Moses Cho¬ 
renensis, Histories Armen, lib. iii. Armen, edidit, 
lat. vert, notisque illustr. W. et G. Whistonii, 
Rond. 1736; Heeren, Ideen, i. 1, 305; D. 
Michaelis, Spicilegium Geographies, tom. i. 67-78 ; 
Klaproth’s Travels, ii. 64).—C. H. F. B. 

TOMB. [Burial.] 

TONGUE ; Sept. yXQooa, (paivlj ; Vulg. 

lingua, os) is used—1. literally , for the human 
tongue : 4 Every one that lappeth the water with 
his tongue, as a dog lappeth’ (Judg. vii. 5 ; Job 
xxvii. 4 ; Ps. xxxv. 28; xxxix. I, 3 ; li. 14 ; lxvi. 
17 ; Prov. xv. 2 ; Zech. xiv. 12 ; Mark vii. 33, 35 ; 
Luke i. 64; xvi. 24; Rom. iii. 13 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 9 ; 
James i. 26 ; iii. 5, 6, 8 ; 1 Pet. iii. 10 ; Rev. xvi. 
10; Ecclus. xvii. 6 ; Wisd. x. 21 ; 2 Maccab. vii. 4; 
for the tongue of the dog, Ps. lxviii. 23 ; of the 
viper, Job xx. 16 ; of idols, Baruch vi. 8 ; the 
tongues of the seven brethren cut out, 2 Maccab. vii. 
4, 10 ; comp. Prov. x. 20). Various explanations 
have been offered, why Gideon’s three hundred 
followers should have been selected because they 
lapped water out of their hands, standing or per¬ 
haps moving onward, while they who stayed and 
* bowed down to drink’ were rejected. Josephus 
says, that the former thereby showed their timor¬ 
ousness and fear of being overtaken by the enemy, 
and that these poor-spirited men were chosen on 
purpose to illustrate the power of God in the vic¬ 
tory ( Antiq . v. 6. 3). On Mark vii. 33, 35, Dr. 
A. Clarke offers the interpretation, that it was the 
deaf and stammering man himself who put his own 
fingers into his ears to intimate his deafness ; spat 
or emptied his mouth, that the Saviour might 
look at his tongue ; touched his own tongue to 
intimate that he could not speak; looked up to 
heaven as imploring divine aid ; and groaned to 
denote his distress under his affliction ; and that our 
Saviour simply said * Be opened’ ( Commentary ). 
This explanation certainly clears the passage of 
some obscurities. James iii. 8, Dr. Macknight 
translates, 4 But the tongue of men no one can sub¬ 
due’—that is, the tongue of other men, for the 
apostle is exhorting the Christian to subdue his own 
(comp. ver. 13). He observes that CEcumenius 
read the passage interrogatively, as much as to say, 
Wild beasts, birds, serpents, marine animals, have 
been tamed by man, and can no man tame the 
tongue ? 2. It is personified. 4 Unto me every 
tongue shall swear’—that is, every man (Is. xiv. 23; 


comp. Rom. xiv. 11 ; Phil. ii. 11 ; Is. liv. 17) 
The tongue is said to rejoice (Acts ii. 26); to me¬ 
ditate (Ps. Iii. 2) ; to hate (Prov. xxvi. 28) ; to be 
bridled (James i. 26); to be tamed (James iii. 8 ; 
comp. Ecclus. xxviii. 18, etc.) It is apostrophised 
(Ps. cxx. 3). 3. It is used by metonymy for speech 

generally. 4 Let us not love in tongue only’ (1 
John iii. 18 ; comp. yXuoor) (piXos , Theogn. lxiii. 
13; Job vi. 30; xv. 5; Prov. vi. 24); 4 a soft 
tongue’— i.e. soothing language (xxv. 15). 4 Accuse 
not a servant to his master,’ literally ‘hurt not 
with thy tongue ’ (Prov. xxx. 10); 4 the law of 
kindness is in her tongue’— i.e. speech (xxxi. 26 ; Is. 
iii. 8 ; 1 . 4 ; Wisd. i. 6). 4. For a partietdar lan¬ 

guage or dialect, spoken by any particular people. 
‘Every one after his tongue’ (Gen. x. 5, 20, 31; 
Deut. xxviii. 49 ; Esth. i. 22; Dan. i. 4; John v. 

2 ; Acts i. 19; ii. 4, 8, II ; xxvi. 14; 1 Cor. xii. 

10; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 2; Rev. xvi. 16). 5. For the 

people speaking a language (Is. lxvi. 18 ; Dan. iii. 
4, 7, etc. ; Rev. v. 9 ; vii. 9 ; x. 11 ; xi. 9 ; xiv. 
6; xvii. 15). 6. It is used figuratively for anything 

resembling a tongue in shape. Thus, 4 a wedge of 
gold,’ literally a 4 tongue’ (Josh. vii. 21, 24; yXuooa 
p.la xP vcr V Vulg. regula aurea ). The French still 
say un lingo/d'or, 4 a little tongue of gold,’ whence, 
by corruption, our word 4 ingot.’ 4 The bay that 
lookethsouthward,’literally 4 tongue’ (xv. 2 ; xviii. 

19) ; 4 a tongue of fire’ (Is. v. 24 ; comp. Acts ii. 

3 ; Is. xi. 15). 7. Some of the Hebrew idioms, 

phrases, etc., formed of this word are highly ex¬ 
pressive. Thus, 4 an evil speaker’ (Ps. cxl. 11 ; 

literally ‘a man of tongue ;’ comp. 
Ecclus. viii. 3, and see Eccles. x. 11, Llebrew or 
margin); 4 a fro ward,’ or rather 4 false tongue’ 

(Prov. x. 31 ; n'DDnn P&6, ‘a tongue of revolv- 
ings’) ; 4 a wholesome tongue’ (Prov. xv. 4 ; NET1D 

pE£^, literally 4 the healing of the tongue,’ recon¬ 
ciliation, etc. ; Sept, lacris yXwo-arjs, lingua placa - 
bilis) ; 4 a backbiting tongue’ (Prov. xxv. 23 ; " 1 J 1 D, 

4 secret;’ 4 slow of speech’ (Exod. iv. 10; *123 

literally ‘heavy of tongue,’ unfit to be an 
orator; PpabvyXuxroos ; contrast Ecclus. iv. 29) ; 

4 the tongue of the stammerer’ (Is. xxxii. 4)— i.e. 
rude, illiterate (comp. xxxv. 6; on Is. xxviii. 11, 
see Lowth). In xxxiii. 19 it means a foreign lan¬ 
guage, which seems gibberish to those who do not 
understand it (comp. Ezek. iii. 5); 4 the tongue of 
the learned’ (Is. 1 . 4)— i.e. of the instructor. The 
lexicons will point out many other instances. 8. 
Some metaphorical expressions are highly signifi¬ 
cant. Thus, Hos. vii. 16, ‘the rage of the tongue’ 
— i.e . verbal abuse; 4 strife of tongues’ (Ps. xxxi. 

20) ; 4 scourge of the tongue’ (Job v. 21 [Execra¬ 
tion] ; comp. Ecclus. xxvi. 6 ; xxviii. 17) ; 4 snare 
of the slanderous tongue’ (li. 2) ; on the phrase 
‘strange tongue’ (Is. xxviii. 11), see Lowth, notes 
on ver. 9-12, and afterwards the vivid rendering of 
the Vulg. ; 4 to slip with the tongue’ (Ecclus. xx. 
18 ; xxv. 8)— i.e. use inadvertent or unguarded 
speech ; 4 they bend their tongues, their bows, fol¬ 
lies ’ (Jer. ix. 3)— i.e. tell determined and malici¬ 
ous falsehoods ; 4 they sharpen their tongues’ (Ps. 
cxl. 3)— i.e. prepare cutting speeches (comp. lvii. 
4) ; 4 to smooth the tongue’ (Jer. xxiii. 31), employ 
flattering language; 4 to smite with the tongue’ 
(Jer. xviii. 18)— i.e. to traduce—if it should not be 
rendered, 4 on the tongue,’ alluding to a punishment 
for false witness ; 4 to lie in wait with the tongue’ 
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(Ecclus. v. 14) ; ‘to stick out the tongue’ (Is. lvii. 

4)— i.e. to mock ; ‘ against any of the children of 
Israel shall not a clog move his tongue’ (Exod. xi. 

7)— i.e. none shall hurt them ; but both Sept, and 
Vulg. have, ‘ not a dog belonging to the children 
of Israel shall howl,’ which, as opposed to the 
‘ great cry’ in Egypt over the firstborn, means, not 
one of the children of Israel shall have cause to 
wail (Josh. x. 21 ; Judith xi. 9). ‘To hide under 
the tongue,’ means, to have in the mouth, whether 
spoken of hidden wickedness (Job xx. 12 ; comp. 
Ps. x. 7), or delicious language (Cant. iv. 11) ; ‘the 
word of God in the tongue,’ denotes inspiration (2 
Sam. xxiii. 2) ; ‘to divide the tongues of the 
wicked,’ is to raise up dissensions among them 
(Ps. lv. 9 ; comp. 2 Sam. xv. 34 ; xvii. 14, 15). 

‘ The tongue cleaving to the palate,’ signifies pro¬ 
found attention (Job xxix. 10), or excessive thirst 
(Lam. iv. 4 ; comp. xxii. 16); ‘to cause the tongue 
to cleave to the palate,’ is to inflict supernatural 
dumbness (Ezek. iii. 26 ; Ps. cxxxvii. 6). 9. Some 

beautiful comparisons occur. * An evil tongue is a 
sharp sword’ (Ps. lvii. 4) ; ‘the tongue of the wise 
is health’ (Prov. xii. 18) ; ‘like choice silver’ (x. 
20)— i.e. his words are solid, valuable, sincere. 
10. The vices of the tongue are specified in great 
variety ; flattery (Ps. v. 9 ; Prov. xxviii. 33 ; back¬ 
biting (Ps. xv. 3), literally, ‘run about with the 
tongue’ (Prov. xxviii. 23); deceit (Ps. 1 . 19); un¬ 
restrained speech (lxxiii. 9) ; lying (cix. 2); ‘ a 
lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by it’ 
(Prov. xxvi. 28) ; comp. Tac. (Agr. 42), Proprium 
humani ingenii est, odisse, quern lEeseris). ‘They 
have taught their tongue to speak lies, and weary 
themselves to commit iniquity’ (Jer. ix. 5)—words 
which beautifully illustrate the fact, that falsehood 
and vice are not natural, but are a restraint and 
compulsion upon nature: ‘ double-tongued’ (1 
Tim. iii. 8), dLXoyos , saying one thing to this man 
and another to that (comp. Ecclus. v. 9, 14 ; xxviii. 
13). The retribution of evil speakers brought on 
themselves (Ps. lxiv. 8). n. The virtuous uses of 
the tongue are specified: ‘keeping the tongue’ 
(Ps. xxxiv. 13 ; 1 Pet. iii. 10; Prov. xxi. 23) ; 

* ruling the tongue’ (Ecclus. xix. 6; James i. 26); 
the origin of the right and wrong use of the tongue 
traced to the heart (Matt. xii. 34). 12. Mistransla¬ 

tions : as ‘ holding the tongue ;’ the Hebrews had 
no such idiom (Ps. xxxix. 2 ; comp, the Bible and 
prayer-book version of Habak. i. 13). In Ezra iv. 
7, ‘the Syrian tongue,’ literally, ‘ in Syriac’ (Esth. 
vii. 4 ; Ecclus. xx. i. 7). Our mistranslation of 
Prov. xvi. 1, has misled many : ‘The preparations 
of the heart in man, and the answer of the tongue, 
is from the Lord ;’ literally, ‘ Of man are the dis¬ 
positions of the heart, but a hearing of the tongue 
is of the Lord.’—J. F. D. [On the miraculous gift 
of longues, see Spiritual Gifts.] 

TONGUES, Confusion of. The Biblical nar¬ 
rative of the Dispersion of Nations has been already 
examined [Nations, Dispersion of], with the 
exception of an important detail, the Confusion of 
Tongues, which has only been touched upon, its 
full discussion having been reserved for the present 
article. This subject is one that requires to be 
treated in such a manner as that information 
bearing on the narrative may be stated, before we 
attempt to discuss the general questions it suggests. 
The following order will meet this necessity :—The 
event; the relation of the languages of the dis¬ 


persed nations ; and the possibility of tracing all 
existing languages to one source. To inquire into 
the date of this part of Genesis would lead us into 
a long discussion : it may be sufficient to express 
an opinion that the indications of x. 12 perhaps 
(strangely ignored by most writers), and 18 cer¬ 
tainly, seem to point to an age much before that of 
Moses. 

1. The event. —The part of the narrative of the 
dispersion relating to the present subject thus com¬ 
mences : 4 And the whole earth [or ‘ land,’ pX] 

was of one language [or ‘ lip,’ and of one 

speech [or ‘words,’ D v p‘l]-’ The journey and 

building of the tower is then related, and the divine 
determination to ‘confound their language, that 
they may not understand one another’s speech.’ 
The scattering of the builders and discontinuance 
of the building of the city having been narrated, 
it is added ‘Therefore is the name of it called 
Babel ; because the Lord did there confound the 
language of all the earth; and [or ‘for’] from 
thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth’ (xi. 1-9), The author of the 
Genesis of the Earth , etc., in accordance with the 
rendering ‘ for’ instead of ‘ and,’ which he proposes, 
suggests that ‘ the confusion was the consequence, 
not in any manner the cause, of the dispersion . . . ; 
designed to prevent the descendants of Noah from 
reuniting’ (2d ed. p. 246).. The ordinary explana¬ 
tion seems simpler, yet this one is by no means to 
be disregarded. It has also been supposed that the 
meaning is tropical, and that oneness of speech indi¬ 
cates agreement of policy, but this idea is not 
critically sound. 

2. The relation of the languages of the dispersed 
nations. —The narrative of the dispersion and con¬ 
fusion immediately follows the list of Noah’s de¬ 
scendants. It is therefore important to examine in 
the present place all the philological evidence of 
that list. Do the languages of the nations there 
indicated show traces of a common origin and also 
of a violent separation ? The philological data de¬ 
rived from the list have been already stated : we 
shall here briefly sum up the results then obtained. 
The languages which can be distinctly connected 
with the names of the list are of three classes— 
Barbaric, Iranian, and Semitic. To the first class 
belong the one identification of Hamites of Africa, 
and a possible second ; to the second class the only 
identifications of Japhethites ; to the third, those 
of two groups, the first comprising all the Canaanite 
nations, that is the Hamites of Palestine and Syria, 
and the second all the Shemite nations of which the 
language can be traced, ten in number, to which no 
doubt others might be reasonably added. It would 
seem at first sight that we have here three classes, 
corresponding to the descendants of the three sons 
of Noah, but on further examination this conjecture 
must be abandoned. Its stability depends upon a 
satisfactoiy reason for the adoption by the Canaan- 
ites of Semitic languages, but there is no evidence 
that they were preceded by Shemites, and therefore 
it appears that their own speech was Semitic and 
that they did not adopt it from Semitic predeces¬ 
sors. Let us look a little further at the connection 
of these languages. The Semitic languages are 
all closely allied, and even their remote branches 
have not to this time lost the strong characteristics 
that make all rather like dialects of one language 
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than distinct languages sprung from a single marked 
stock. 1 he occurrence of these languages among 
Hamite nations is therefore veiy significant. The 
Iranian languages, on the other hand, have only 
been traced to a common origin by the researches 
of acute philologers. They form a not less marked 
family, but one in the remoter members of which 
the family likeness is far less readily discerned. 
The only Barbaric language traced with certainty, 
the Egyptian, is extremely peculiar, as it connects 
its class with the Semitic by the presence of strong 
Semitic elements. It has a monosyllabic Barbaric 
vocabulary, with an amalgamate Semitic grammar. 
The connection of the Semitic and Iranian lan¬ 
guages, though not yet convincingly proved, is a pro¬ 
blem that the best comparative philologers consider 
merely to require a certain amount of laborious 
examination. T. he connection of the Semitic family 
and the Egyptian language is established. The 
former connection is expected to prove common 
oiigin, the latter has been asserted to do so by some 
but denied by others. This question is of so much 
importance that it will be well here to state the 
main data for its solution. Egyptian is either a 
bridge between the Semitic family and the Barbaric 
class, or it is a trench separating them. The main 
characteristics of the language, equally found in the 
oldest form written in hieroglyphics and hieratic, in 
the later dialect of the demotic papyri and inscrip¬ 
tions, and in the Coptic language, may be briefly 
laid down. The roots are all monosyllabic. In 
the whole of the Egyptian vocabulary there are 
very few words which are not obviously monosyl¬ 
labic roots, or derivatives readily reducible to such 
roots. In Coptic there is a departure from mono- 
syllabism, but it is so obvious that it should occa¬ 
sion no difficulty. An intelligent student, if he 
examine Peyron’s excellent Lexicon, which is ar¬ 
ranged not alphabetically but under the roots, will 
at once see that Coptic is essentially monosyllabic. 
Egyptian monosyllabism is either biliteral or tri¬ 
literal, the more common form being probably 
biliteral. The Egyptian formative syllables and 
formative words are immediately recognised as 
strikingly similar to the Semitic. The personal 
pronouns in their separate and enclitic forms, and 
the latter as used for the purpose of inflecting verbs 
and adding the possessive idea to nouns, are almost 
identical—facts now universally admitted. The 
most common form of the substantive verb is the 
same as the Hebrew. The prepositions and ad¬ 
verbs are important as possessing the forms, and 
in their use as nouns the significations, of the pri¬ 
mitive nouns from which they originated, thus 
warning us not to place the earliest-known Egyptian 
very far from the first condition of the language ; an 
important matter in the present inquiry, as it is re¬ 
pugnant to any theory that would place a Semitic 
language as the parent of Egyptian. The deriva¬ 
tives are framed in many different ways, and have 
not yet been proved to follow any fixed system. 
There is one very common form of the verb with s 
prefixed, which has a causative sense ; there is a 
reduplicated form with a frequentative or augmen¬ 
tative sense ; and traces of three other forms, re¬ 
spectively with T, H, and N prefixed. These forms 
are all Semitic ; the first corresponds to the causa¬ 
tive conjugation Shaphel, known in but one in¬ 
stance in Hebrew, but frequent in Syriac ; the 
second to the frequentative Pilpel, and the kindred 
in form and use, Pealal; the third perhaps to 


Tiphel ; the fourth to Hiphil-Hophal ; the fifth to 
Niphal : though the correspondence of sense is not 
yet certain in the last three cases, and the corre¬ 
spondence of form in the case of the Tiphel conjuga¬ 
tion may be accidental. The compounds are mere 
agglutinations of two words, never more, as has- 
sba ‘ a flute-player,’ from has ‘to play,’ and SBA 
‘a flute.’ The amalgamate stage of compounds is 
never reached. 

The distinction of the non-Semitic and Semitic 
elements of the Egyptian language may probably 
be carried further. The different character of the 
radical and formative elements suggests that the 
former are due to a barbarous original, and the 
latter to a civilised later race. We might therefore 
expect to find among the roots traces of Semitism 
wherever the level was above that of a barbarous 
nation. The late Baron Bunsen has given a list 
of Egyptian roots corresponding to Semitic. In 
this list we find the following to be the only identi¬ 
fications that can be considered satisfactory or pro¬ 
bable :— 


1. bah) to swell, to overflow. 

nja 

2. hat , to frighten 

nnn 

3. heben , ebony, honey 

'jan 

4. ? hbs, to clothe 

vd? 

5. ? hrs , stool; hes, in name of Isis 

ND3 

6. ? kani) black .... 

non 

7. ? kaf) to fight, deceive, circle . 

■ns, i>i>3 

8. matt) ell . 


9. mak , to rule .... 

• £ 

10. mna 9 nurse .... 

JDK 

II. mrh , salt .... 


12. nfr, good .... 

nablium 

13. Inif) breath .... 


14. ptah , to open .... 

n r\B 

15. ? rati) to please 


16. ? sak (=sh), to bind, subdue . 


17. ? sft, to slay .... 


18. ? sna, elbow, knee, sisters 


19. spt , lip . 

natb 

20. ss-mut , mare .... 

mb 

21. sxb, to strike oxen . 

skab Aram. 

22. tbh, measure, weight, signet-ring 



23. tha , to plunder, to be drunk . . nyjrj 

(comp. Egypt's Place , vol. iv. pp. 133, 134). 


Obviously this list is not sufficiently large for us 
to form an induction. Some probable inferences 
may, however, be drawn from it. Classing the 
Egyptian words as civilised and barbarous, those 
that may be of the latter class are 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23. 
Of these, however, 3, 11, 20, are words that would 
be borrowed by neighbours, or taken from neigh¬ 
bours, as names of objects of trade. 20, the 
horse was introduced into Egypt probably be¬ 
tween B.c. 1500 and 1800. 10 is an onomato- 

poetic word, if onomatopoea is to be at all ad¬ 
mitted. It is contrary to sound philology to 
admit 4, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, for either the form 
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or sense is not sufficiently near. There remain, 
therefore, i, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 19, 21, 23, which must 
be carefully examined :—1. bah , to swell, to over¬ 
flow. 2. hat, to frighten; there is another root 
(hr) with the same sense. 6. ham, black; if ham 
be black in the sense of darkness there are other 
wholly different roots with the same or a similar 
sense. 7. bar, to fight, is a like case. So 9. mak, j 
to rule; and 14. ptah , to open. 19. spi, seems 
distinctly an instance of exact correspondence. It 
is, however, remarkable that in Coptic two words 
are found with the sense ‘ lip ;’ this one CHOT - O^T 
(C$OTOt) and £.rtpO (£/.rtpo); the 
latter suggests a compound word from pO (pUO), 

the mouth, Eg. ra. 21, if, as originally supposed 
by Bunsen, of the s- conjugation, is not to be com¬ 
pared to the Aramaic skab . 23. tha, in its sense 

‘ to plunder,’ can be replaced by a different root; 
in its sense ‘ to be drunk,’ it cannot be considered 
a barbarous word. It is thus evident that the 
original identity of any part of the radical element 
of Egyptian with Semitic rests upon a very slender 
basis until better evidence is brought forward. In 
saying this, however, we do not mean to deny the 
identity of some of these Egyptian roots with 
Semitic; the question is one of original identity. 
We shall recur to these and like roots in endeavour¬ 
ing to determine whether Egyptian be the earlier 
stage of Semitic : whether they can possibly mark 
the transition from Egyptian to Semitic, co 7 iceding 
the possibility that they are of Egyptian origin . 

It is important to notice that there are two 
statements in later places of the book of Genesis 
that bear upon the languages of the dispersed 
nations. Laban and Jacob called the pile of wit¬ 
ness differently, the former giving it the Aramaic 
name Jegar-sahadutha, the latter the Hebrew, 
Gal-ed (xxxi. 47). The almost irresistible infer¬ 
ence from this is that the descendants of Abraham 
in Canaan spoke the language of the countiy. In 
Egypt Joseph spoke with his brethren through an 
interpreter, and they supposed that their speech 
together in Hebrew was not understood by him 
(xlii. 23). These facts show that the early existence 
of distinct Semitic dialects, or even languages, and 
the radical difference of Hebrew and Egyptian, 
were well known to the writer or writers of these 
portions of Genesis 

The results of the inquiry thus far may be briefly 
stated. The languages that we can assign to the 
nations of the dispersion are of three groups, Bar¬ 
baric, Iranian, and Semitic. The Barbaric class 
belongs to Hamites in Africa, not to Hamites in 
Asia. The Iranian and Semitic families may pro¬ 
bably be connected and traced to a common source; 
the single example of Barbaric is certainly con¬ 
nected with Semitic, but appears also to contain a 
well defined non-Semitic element. The last sub¬ 
ject, the relation of Egyptian and Semitic, will be 
further discussed in the examination of the next 
question. It seems evident that the condition of 
languages after the dispersion cannot on any pro¬ 
bable theory be supposed to have been one in 
which the various languages differed more than do 
the branches of the Semitic family. As the Ham¬ 
ites in Palestine and the Shemites in Syria both 
used Semitic forms of speech, we thus obtain what 
may be fairly considered a measure of difference. 
As to the character of the separation, whether it 


were violent or not, the philological evidence is as 
yet uncertain. The narrative appears to state the 
former, which certainly seems to have been the 
character of the dispersion. 

3. The possibility of tracing all existing languages 
to one source. —The first step towards the solution 
of this problem is an accurate classification of lan¬ 
guages. Languages may be classified according to 
what it is convenient to call their degree of develop¬ 
ment, or according to their relations. The former 
method gives us the following result:— 

1. Monosyllabic. 

2. Agglutinate. 

3. Amalgamate. 

The first class comprises the primitive Chinese, 
and probably the originals of several of the second. 
Of the second class, the Nigritian and Turanian, 
using the latter term in the restricted sense to 
be soon mentioned, are instances. To the third 
class belong the great Semitic and Iranian fami¬ 
lies. Although it is perfectly evident that the 
monosyllabic and agglutinate classes belong to 
barbarism or semi-barbarous civilisation, and the 
amalgamate to high civilisation, this distinction 
may be illusory as bearing upon the supposed de¬ 
velopment of language, for the difference of race is 
far more distinct than that of civilisation. The 
speakers of Nigritian sometimes approach, and those 
of Turanian often far surpass, the civilisation in 
which nations speaking pure Iranian languages 
have remained for centuries. 

The classification according, to relations is now 
usually held to divide languages into three great 
groups—Semitic, Iranian, and Turanian. The 
relation of the Semitic and Iranian languages is 
unquestionable, that of the so-called Turanian is 
far less clearly established. The first and second 
groups are constructed by positive evidence, the 
third by negative. All that is not Semitic or 
Iranian is held to be Turanian, although the 
evidence of relation is very slender. Instead of 
the strong family likeness that is seen both in the 
general form and in the minute characteristics of 
every member of the Semitic group, and in the 
general form, though not as markedly in details, in 
every member of the more widely-spread Iranian 
group, the only point at which the discordant Tu¬ 
ranian groups—the Turanian proper for instance, 
and the Malai'c—are connected together so as to 
form a family, is in their common characteristic of 
agglutination. As reasonable would it be to hold 
the Semitic and Iranian to be a single family be¬ 
cause their languages are unlike all others in being 
strictly amalgamate. We prefer, therefore, to 
range the families which Bunsen and Prof. Max 
Muller, with many other distinguished philologers, 
call Turanian under one great class, the Barbaric, 
reserving all opinion as to their relation. 

Having thus established the existence of three 
great groups of languages—the Semitic, Iranian, and 
Barbaric—two families, and either a third, or, as we 
prefer to consider it, a class containing several fami¬ 
lies ; it is possible to ask whether these groups grew 
up and lived side by side, or whether the seemingly 
less developed languages are really ancestors of those 
which have the aspect of the greatest development ? 
The Egyptian language has been regarded as offer¬ 
ing the means of solving this problem. It is found 
in remote antiquity, with characteristics partly Bar¬ 
baric partly Semitic, seeming to some to bridge 
across the otherwise impassable chasm between those 
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different kingdoms of human speech. But it may 
be that, as on the confines of the solar system the 
radical difference we certainly find may be the be¬ 
ginning of another set of laws, so here in Egyptian 
we may see, not the suddenly arrested develop¬ 
ment of primaeval Semitism, but the phenomenon 
of a mixed language existing on the boundary-line 
of Shemites and Nigritians, and so presenting a 
union of their linguistic peculiarities. The connec¬ 
tion of Egyptian and Semitic must be thoroughly 
studied. Bunsen is no doubt right in unflinchingly 
facing the problem. The likeness of the two is far 
too marked not to indicate a step in the progress 
of development, if Semitic grew out of a mono¬ 
syllabic stage. If we place primitive Chinese or 
any pure monosyllabic language at one end of the 
scale, and Hebrew at the other, we must give 
Egyptian an intermediate place; its Semitic ma¬ 
chinery is too complete to be ignored. 

The theory that Semitic had a mqnosyllabic 
stage has been studied and supported with much 
ingenuity, independently of the theory that it grew 
out of Egyptian. Semitic roots are mainly tri¬ 
literal, of three principal letters besides vowels : 
many of these triliteral roots are, however, as now 
pointed, monosyllabic, and it is quite as reason¬ 
able, prirna facie , to suppose that all may have 
been monosyllabic as that the latter are formed 
by a coalescence of vowel sounds and consonants. 
Those who hold that all languages must have gone 
through a long course of growth argue for the 
former theory. Fiirst and Delitzsch, by a supposed 
philosophical law of language, derive all the Semi¬ 
tic triliteral roots from biliterals with prefixes or 
suffixes, but they do not explain how these forma¬ 
tions lost their power after their first use. Hupfeld 
supposes that the triliteral stage was developed 
from the biliteral. Dietrich and Boetticher hold 
that this process was analogous to that by which deri¬ 
vatives are formed from the triliteral roots, and this 
theory certainly has some strong internal evidence of 
correctness. But it may be a question whether these 
theories do not depend upon the strength of certain 
radicals and the weakness of others, rather than upon 
any fixed system of development. It is obvious, 
when we see how easily the weak letters, such as the 
gutturals, are eliminated, and how difficult it is to 
reduce a root consisting of three strong letters, that 
there may be a confusion in such theories between 
change and development; what is taken for de¬ 
velopment may be a mere euphonic change. The 
Hebrew yasad , ‘he placed,’ may be reasonably 
compared with the Sanskrit sad, our ‘sit,’ as the 
‘ y ’ is a weak letter; but is this loss of such a 
letter, supposing the roots to be the same, enough 
to prove that the Hebrew form was originally with¬ 
out that letter? 

But supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 
Semitic languages can be reduced to a primitive 
monosyllabism of biliteral roots, is this the same as 
Egyptian monosyllabism ? Is Egyptian, in fact, 
an example of Semitic in a state of arrested develop¬ 
ment before it had reached the historical condition ? 

The Egyptian monosyllables are not always bi¬ 
literal ; and even if we consider the expressed 
vowels not to be equivalent (though they are essen¬ 
tially) to certain of the Hebrew gutturals, we have 
still triliteral roots of three consonants. 

We have already remarked that there is but 
slender evidence of the original identity of any part 
of the radical element of Egyptian with Semitic, 


the roots identical with Semitic ones being appar¬ 
ently borrowed, but in doing so we did not mean 
to deny the occurrence of identical roots in the 
two languages as known to us. Among these 
identical roots some are of two consonants and a 
vowel, others are triliterals of three consonants. 
The following lists show examples of both classes, 
and they are unquestionably true Egyptian words, 
not those which were borrowed at the time of the 
Rameses family by Semiticising scribes. Here, 
therefore, we can put the theory of the growth of 
Semitic from Egyptian to the test. 


bah 

hat 

ham 


to bend 


kar 

kna , 
sna , 
sab , jackal 

tba, a chest 
tha 


run 

nnn 

opn 

nxr 

run 

nyn 


aru , river 

mrh 

ptah 

spt 

tbh 

khtm , to shut 


TlfcO, ifc* 

nnp 

nhb 

yip 

Dnn 


Some of the examples in the first list might seem 
to countenance the idea that the Hebrew triliteral 
roots were developed from biliteral; hat , ham , 
kar might seem to indicate that the corresponding 
Hebrew roots developed the third radical by re* 
peating the sound. Unfortunately, however, for 
this theory we find karr in Egyptian in one of the 
senses of kar , and it is quite possible that there may 
be a triconsonantal form of the other two roots. 

In the second list we find in aru , mrh , ptah , 
spt i tbh , khtm , undoubted monosyllabic triliterals, 
which present the same or corresponding radicals 
to those of the equivalent Hebrew roots, whereas, 
according to the theory of development, being 
monosyllables, they should have been biliterals. 
1 he cases of ptah and khtm are especially re¬ 
markable. Their relation to the Hebrew roots 
nri 3 , etc., and Dnn, is beyond question, for not 
only are they of corresponding radicals, but if the 
case of one could be a chance agreement it would 
be contrary to all criticism to imagine this of two 
words of like signification. The great antiquity 
of the first in Egyptian is also beyond question. 
Yet here, if anywhere, we should expect to find 
biliterals, were Egyptian an earlier stage of Semitic ; 
for these two Hebrew roots seem especially to offer 
themselves to the operation of reduction. In nnD, 
the final letter is weak, and accordingly it is twice 
changed without a change of meaning in Hebrew 
itself (nriS? rm and yUQ unused) ; so that Fiirst 
unhesitatingly reduces it to a root nQ, with a suffix 

n. Dnn is still more easily reduced; it begins and 

ends with a weak letter, but the guttural was the 
most likely to be additional, and therefore Fiirst 
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makes the root DJI, with a prefix n. Both these 

T 

ingenious chemical operations become very doubtful 
when we find the words as monosyllables with all 
their radicals. This by the way however; our 
present object is to show that Egyptian monosyl- 
labism is not the parent of Semitic triliteralism. 
The correspondences in Egyptian to Semitic do not 
indicate any earlier stage of Semitic than that in 
which we know it. Egyptian therefore is not the 
parent of Semitic. How then can we account for 
the occurrence of Semitic elements in this Barbaric 
language? We are now in a position to define the 
character and importance of this Semitic part of 
Egyptian. In the radical portion of the language 
it is traceable; but instead of our finding a multi¬ 
tude of ancestors of Semitic roots, we find a few 
roots either of the same generation or a little 
earlier, though not showing such an archaic type as 
, Methusael and Methuselah. Whether the common 
roots are derived from one source, or are borrowed 
either from Hebrew by Egyptian, or the converse, 
cannot yet be determined. It may be of service to 
this inquiry to suggest that the roots common to 
Semitic and Iranian should be carefully compared 
with Egyptian. Should many such roots be found 
in Egyptian a step will be gained. We may in¬ 
stance circa, kar; JDD, Sansk. math , etc.; 

mors (t) mu. But there are many Egyptian roots 
that may be common to Iranian and are not trace¬ 
able in Semitic ; mr, to love, amare ; nm, to place, 
establish, ntvo); mst , to hate, /xl<tos. In the forma¬ 
tive portion we are in many cases on Semitic ground. 
It would scarcely be incorrect to describe the 
Egyptian pronouns as Semitic ; and the better we 
know this part of the language the fuller will be 
the evidence of its Semitic origin. 

Two theories have been proposed for the ex¬ 
planation of this singular case, based respectively 
on the theories that all languages sprang from one, 
and the theory that they had two sources, one civil¬ 
ised the other barbarous. The former theory has 
been put forward by the late Baron Bunsen and 
supported by Prof. Max Muller, and the many 
learned men who are content with his view of 
comparative philology. We cannot do better than 
give Bunsen’s views in his own words, from the 
last published volume of his Egypts Place. 

‘ Khamism [the Egyptian language in its pre- 
historical and historical state] stands in the same 
relation to West-Asiatic Semism that Turanism 
does to Arism [Iranism]; the former [in each case] 
is the western, the latter the eastern pole of the 
coinage of a language of concrete particles into a 
language consisting of parts of speech. * 

‘ Khamism is the historical proof of the original 
unity of those two great languages of the world 
which took at a later period the form of Semitic 
and Arian ; and therefore also of that of the lan¬ 
guage of those Turanians who lived on the borders 
of Iran, if not indeed of all the known languages 
of Asia and Europe, which are neither Semitic nor 
Arian.’ 

1 Khamism is as different in kind from Semism 
as it is from Arism and Turanism.’ 

‘ A much vaster period must have intervened be¬ 
tween .the first western formation, the deposit of 
which we possess in Khamism, and the second, 
the Semitic of historical Asia, than is admitted by 
the ordinary rabbinical [not rabbinical technically 
so called] chronology. 

VOL. III. + 


‘ We must not exaggerate the time required. The 
secondary formation of Egypt runs contemporane¬ 
ously by the side of the uninterrupted course of the 
linguistic formation which we possess in Chaldee 
(Babylonio-Assvrian), in Kanaanitish (Phoenician), 
in Hebrew and Arabic, as well as Ethiopian. We 
must therefore, in making our calculation, take into 
account this contemporaneous development. But 
the earlier stage of formation is separated by so 
vast an interval from the Semitic, that we find 
ourselves in a totally new world when we pass on 
from the examination of the Khamitic structure to 
that of the Semitic. In Egyptian the conscious 
organically creating mind begins, as it were, for 
the first time, and as if timidly trying its wings. 
The concrete meaning inherent still in all words is 
in direct opposition to the system of forms, and is 
distinguished by a rigid inflexibility. In the Se¬ 
mitic, on the contrary, the stem is already a root, 
the particle has become a part of speech, the noun 
and verb are distinct; the older forms have already 
become unintelligible, and are only under the com¬ 
mand of mind in order to mark the relations of 
things to each other, and their own proper action ’ 
{Egypt's Place , iv. pp. 142-144). 

it is to be regretted that we are still without the 
concluding volume of Bunsen’s work, much of 
which, and especially the part which formed the 
basis of these arguments, was already composed at 
the author’s death, for it is unsatisfactory to criti¬ 
cise results without having a statement of bases; 
yet it may be said without hesitation that only the 
Iranian side of the question will be aided by the 
publication of this long-delayed volume. The 
theory, as here stated, is that Egyptian and Turan¬ 
ism, here used in a sense little if at all wider than 
the application for which we have argued, are in' 
the same position as ancestors of the more de¬ 
veloped Semitic and Iranian. In the connection 
that Bunsen believed to exist between Egyptian 
and Arian (Iranian), he finds conclusive evidence 
of the unity of the two ancestors, Egyptian and 
Turanian, and the two descendants, Semitic and 
Arian, if not of the unity of all the languages of 
Asia and Europe. The difference between Egyp¬ 
tian and Semitic requires a vast period of time, 
elsewhere stated at at least 4000 years, from B.c. 
14,000 to after B.C. 10,000. The whole theory of 
the growth of language will indeed be made clearer 
by an abstract of the chronological views from 
which we obtain these data. 

Creation of man in Northern 
Asia, set at . . .b.c. 20,000 

Great disturbance in the 
globe, and Flood in the 
primitive country . 

I. Formation of Sinism 
[primitive Chinese] 

II. Formation of Old Tu¬ 
ranism . 

III. Formation of Khamism 

Emigration to Egypt 
The Flood 

IV. I. Formation of Sem¬ 

ism. The Tu¬ 
ranian kingdom 
(Nimrod) . 

V. 2. Formation of Iranism 

VI. 3. Chaldeeism in Baby¬ 
lonia 

[Egypts Place , iv. p. 480.) 


10,000 

20,000 to 15,000 

15,000 to 12,000 
12,000 to 11,000 

10,000 

10,000 to 7250 
7250 to 4000 

4000 

3 U 
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Speculative as Bunsen was, it may be doubted 
whether any theory of the growth of all languages 
from one source would allow these vast periods to 
be greatly curtailed. 

The answer to this theory may be thus briefly 
stated. The Egyptian language is not considered 
by the best Semitic scholars to stand in the relation 
here suggested to the Semitic group ; it has yet to 
be proved that its radical element has strong 
Semitic affinities. If Egyptian migrated from Asia 
into Egypt, why are there no traces of its mono¬ 
syllabic element in western Asia, of its Semitic ele¬ 
ment in Nigritia? in other words, why is a lan¬ 
guage of two elements found between languages 
on either hand consisting of one of these two, if it 
be the parent of one group and the sister of the 
other ? To this difficulty we owe the supposition 
of an antediluvian emigration to Egypt, and a post¬ 
diluvian emigration from Egypt to x\sia. Does 
not the demand for a vast period of time amount 
to a concession that there is no historical evidence 
of the supposed change, that without a new scale 
we cannot imagine the growth of pre-historical 
Chinese into pre-historical Egyptian, and of pre- 
historical Egyptian into pre-historical Semitic ? If 
the contemporary records of Egyptian during the 
more than 3000 years of its vitality give us no ratio 
—and the like is the case with the contemporary 
records of Semitic during some 3500 years—is any¬ 
thing gained by the suggestion of vast cycles which 
bewilder the judgment by the popular fallacy of 
magnitude, to which Bunsen certainly would never 
have knowingly appealed for assistance ? 

The opposite view, which supposes two or more 
sources, has been more supported by negative than 
positive arguments. Among the former we may 
instance the conviction of Semitic scholars that the 
Semitic languages did not grow out of Egyptian, 
and the general belief among those who hold that 
language cannot have been developed from the 
rudest beginnings, that there must have been 
always a civilised stock, and the opinion of some 
of them that a barbarous stock may have been 
always contemporary with it. It is curious to ob¬ 
serve how the theory of two sources of language is 
virtually conceded in Bunsen’s tabular view. He 
can only unite the ancestors of Turanism and 
Khamism, which appear in his view in a kind of 
double relation, Turanism being the ancestor of 
Khamism, and yet the opposite pole of language, 
by the supposition of a still ruder primitive stock— 
Sinism—not far, if at all, removed from the inarticu¬ 
late languages assigned to some of the lowest 
savage races. The theory of two sources has been 
very clearly stated in a work edited by the writer 
(The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, 2d ed., 
Williams and Norgate), from which the following 
statement is derived, which may be compared with 
Bunsen’s view previously stated. There it is argued 
that the Semitic stock was in no way derived from 
a primaeval language, though it may have received 
many so-called Turanian roots, and that Egyptian 
was from the first collateral to Semitic, and not, 
as Bunsen represents it, ante-historical Semitism 
(pp. 200, 201). The phenomena of Egyptian are 
explained as evidence, not of a condition of transi¬ 
tion from so-called Turanian to Semitic, but of the 
mixture in Egypt of two languages, as of two races 
and two pagan religions, according to the view 
already given in this article. 

If, however, we are to infer that the languages 


of the dispersion cannot reasonably be supposed, 
as far as our present evidence takes us, to comprise 
the class to which Egyptian belongs; in other 
words, if we are unable with our present informa¬ 
tion to bring all languages within the limits which 
the loth of Genesis would seem to fix; we must 
admit as a hypothetical consequence the possibility 
of a more than single origin of the human race. 
It is now very generally admitted by those who 
have studied this subject, that the difficulties the 
Biblical data bearing upon the origin of the races 
of man present, are rather doctrinal than historical. 
The idea of two races seems rather agreeable than 
the reverse to the narrative of Genesis, and many 
other passages in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
strong argument of those who maintain the single 
origin is founded on the passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, in which the apostle speaks of the en¬ 
trance of sin into the world by Adam (Rom. v. 12), 
and contrasts Adam and Christ (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22). 
The force of these passages as proving that Adam 
was the federal head of mankind depends upon 
the definition of the doctrine of original sin. It is 
to be remarked that the tendency of theologians is 
gradually to desert the position of the fathers and 
the reformers, from an inability to reconcile with a 
strong sense of God’s justice the idea that Adam’s 
sin involved his whole posterity in the sense that 
these commentators assumed. A view which 
seems more consistent with the general tenor of 
Scripture is that which, while it acknowledges man 
to be born in sin, recognises his loss or gain of 
eternal life as, on his side, a matter of free-will. 
Manifestly a less stringent interpretation than that 
which has been usual in the case of these passages 
would lighten the difficulty that surrounds the 
question of another race than Adam’s. It is not 
well in a work which is intended to represent the 
current views of scholars to insist upon any view 
not held by the majority ; but the writer feels very 
strongly the importance of a candid consideration of 
the results of philological, ethnological, and histori¬ 
cal inquiry, and is at the same time convinced that 
the view here touched upon affords the true solution 
of a question that has led many far away from the 
sacred records in which he thinks the problem does 
not appear without the means of solving it, as 
critics might have earlier agreed in seeing had not 
the strength of dogmatic theology and a praise¬ 
worthy sentiment of humanity combined to make 
them prejudge a controversy that is now transferred 
to the, alas ! hostile court of scientific inquiry. 

Those who have regarded this subject of the 
Confusion of Tongues rather from a metaphysical 
than a philological point of view, have indulged in 
curious speculations that we have here not ventured 
to consider. The possible essential unity of all lan¬ 
guages has nothing to do with the subject, however 
interesting as a matter of inquiry. Nor is it a wise 
course in the present stage of the controversy to lay 
down precisely what the sacred historian ‘meant’ 
as to unity of language as connected with unity of 
race. It is better to labour to determine the exact 
sense of the words used before we endeavour, if 
indeed at any time this is right, to convert them 
into a philosophical system.—R. S. P. 

TOOTH, TEETH (|$; Sept. < 3 Sofo, quasi 

from £ 5 co, ‘to eat;’ Vulg. dens , quasi edens, 
‘eating’). The Hebrew word is usually derived 
from ‘to change’ or ‘repeat’ because the 
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teeth are changed, or replaced by others. It occurs, 
first, with reference to the literal member itself in 
man, the loss of which, by violence, is specified 
by Moses, in illustration of his law concerning 
taliones, 4 tooth for tooth ’ (Exod. xxi. 24). This 
outrage occurring between freemen (or between an 
Israelite and a foreigner, Lev. xxiv. 22) admitted, 
like other cases of maiming, most probably of a 
pecuniary compensation, and under private ar¬ 
rangement, unless the injured party proved exor¬ 
bitant in his demand, when the case was referred to 
the judge, who seems addressed in Deut. xix. 21. 
The Targum of Jonathan renders the words, 4 the 
price of a tooth for a tooth/ in Exod. xxi. 24; 
Lev. xxiv. 20; and Deut. xix. 21 (comp. Joseph. 
Antiq. iv. 8. 35, and the article Punishment in 
this work) ; but if a master inflicted this irrepar¬ 
able damage upon a servant— i.e. slave—of either 
sex, he was punished by the absolute loss of his 
slave’s services (Exod. xxi. 27). The same law 
applied if the slave was a Gentile, notwithstand¬ 
ing the national glosses of the Jewish doctors 
(Selden, De Jure Nat. ei Gent. iv. 1, p. 468). 
Our Lord’s comment upon the law (Matt. v. 38), 
which was much abused in his time (Horne’s 
Introd. vol. ii. p. 377, 6th ed.), prohibits no 
more than retaliation upon the injurer (rip 
TrovTjp$), not such a defence of our innocence as 
may consist in words, but private revenge , and 
especially with such a disposition as actuated the 
aggressor with impetuous rage or hatred. His 
exhortations relate rather to those injuries which 
cannot be redressed by the magistrate, or by course 
of law : these we should bear rather than resort to 
revenge (see Rosenmiiller, Grotius, and Whitby, 
in loc .) Indeed the hermeneutics of our Lord’s 
precepts in his sermon on the mount require much 
knowledge, care, and discrimination, in order to 
avoid a prima facie interpretation of them, which 
has often been given, at variance with his inten¬ 
tion, subversive of the principles of natural justice, 
and productive of false ideas of Christian duty. 

In Ps. iii. 7 we have t 6, for the human jaw¬ 
bone ; for that of an ass, Judg. xv. 15-17, atay6va, 

4 maxillam— i.e. mandibulam’ (which becomes 
in ver. 19, rbv \cLkkov rbv iv tt}, aiaydvi, 

4 molarem dentem in maxilla asini’ [Samson] ; 
and for that of leviathan, Job xl. 14, rb 
maxillam. A ‘broken (or rather ‘bad,’ Hjn 
—that is, decayed—Vulg. densputridus ) tooth,’ is 
referred to in Prov. xxv. 19 as furnishing an apt 
similitude of 4 confidence in an unfaithful man in 
the time of trouble.’ 4 The teeth of beasts,’ or 
rather 4 tooth,’ jE>, is a phrase expressive of devas¬ 
tation by wild animals : thus, 4 1 will send the tooth 
of beasts upon them’ (Deut. xxxii. 24), nDnzrffc^, 
ddbvras OrjpLwv, dentes bestiarum (comp. 2 Kings 
xvii. 25). The word is sometimes metaphorically 
used for a sharp cliff or summit of a rock (Job 
xxxix. 28) : thus, 4 The eagle dwelleth and abideth 

upon the tooth of the rock ;’ ]hu m \W m b)f in' Qoxv 
irirpas, inaccessis rupibus. So also (1 Sam. xiv. 
4): 4 a sharp rock on the one side and a sharp rock 

on the other side ;’ ddobs nirpas, quasi 

in modnm denthun scopuli: these eminences were 
named Bozez and Seneh. 

Teeth, D'W, 686 vres, dentes , is found in the 
dual number only, referring to the two rows, yet 
used for the plural (1 Sam. ii. 13). The word 


occurs first with reference to the literal organs in 
man (Gen. xlix. 12) : 4 His teeth shall be white 
with milk,’ which the Sept, and Vulg. understand 
to mean ‘whiteness greater than milk,’ 7) yd \a, 
lade candidiores (Num. xi. 33 ; Prov. x. 26 ; Cant, 
iv. 3 ; vi. 6). Although DW be the general word 
for teeth, yet the Iiebrews had a distinct term for 
the molares or jaw-teeth, especially of the larger 

animals ; thus Job xxix. 17 ; Ps. lvii. 4 ; 

Prov. xxx. 14; Joel i. 6; and by transposition 

Ps. Iviii. 6, fib\ai, ??iolce and molares. 
The apparent teeth of the leviathan, gyrus denlmm, 
are however called (Job xli. 14). Ivor)', 

4 elephants’ teeth,’ 1 Kings x. 22, is simply MB' ; 
in Sept, deest; Vulg. dentes elephantorum: dens in 
Latin is sometimes so used. In 2 Chron. ix. 21 
the word is D’OrOtt', obbvres i\e<f>avTivoL, ebur , where 
evidently denotes a tooth ; but the signification 
of the latter part, D'Qn, is unknown, and Gesenius 
thinks that the form of the word may be so cor¬ 
rupted as to disguise its original meaning. May it 
not be of foreign origin, imported with the material 
from Ophir ? [Ivory]. In other passages the refer¬ 
ence to teeth is metaphorical ; thus, 4 a flesh-hook 
with three teeth,’ that is, prongs (1 Sam. ii. 13) 
[Hooks]. ‘The teeth of lions’ is a symbol of the 
cruelty and rapacity of the wicked (Job iv. 10). 

4 To take one’s flesh into one’s teeth,’ signifies to 
gnaw it with anguish (Job xiii. 14 ; comp. Rev. 
xvi. 10). 4 The skin of his teeth,’ with which Job 

says he had 4 escaped’ in his affliction, is under¬ 
stood by the Vulgate, of the lips— 4 derelicta sunt 
tantummodo labia circa dentes meos ;’ but Gese¬ 
nius understands it as a proverbial expression, 
meaning, I have scarcely a sound spot in my body. 

4 To smite upon the jaw-bone,’ and 4 to break the 
teeth,’ mean to disgrace, and to disable (Ps. iii. 7 ; 
comp. Mic. vi. 13 ; 1 Kings xx. 35 ; Lam. iii. 30). 
The teeth of calumniators, etc., are compared to 
‘spears and arrows’ (Ps. lvii. 4; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 9.). To break the teeth of such persons 
means to disable them (Ps. lviii. 6). To escape 
the malice of enemies, is called an 4 escape from 
their teeth’ (Ps. cxxiv. 6 ; Zech. ix. 7). Oppres¬ 
sion is compared to ‘jaw-teeth like swords, and 
grinders like knives’ (Prov. xxx. 14). Beautiful 
teeth are compared to 4 sheep newly shorn and 
washed,’ in Cant. iv. 2 ; vi. 6 ; but the remaining 
part of the comparison, 4 whereof every one beareth 
twins, and none is barren among them,’ is much 
better rendered by Le Clerc, ‘all of them twins, 
and none hath lost his fellow.’ To ‘break the 
teeth with gravel stones,’ is a most hyperbolical 
metaphor for inflicting the harshest disappointment 
(Lam. iii. 16). 4 Iron teeth’ are the symbol of de¬ 

structive power (Dan. vii. 7, 19). A nation having 
the teeth of lions, and the cheek-teeth of a great 
lion, denotes one which devours wilh irresistible 
force (Joel i. 6 ; comp. Ecclus. xxi. 2 ; Rev. ix. 
8). 4 Prophets who bite with their teeth, and cry 

Peace,’ are greedy and hypocritical prophets (Mic. 
iii. 5). 4 To take away blood out of the mouth, 

and abominations from between the teeth,’ means, 
to rescue the intended victims of cruelty (Zech. 
ix. 7). 4 Cleanness of teeth,’ is a periphrasis for 

hunger, famine (Amos iv. 6) ; Sept. yofj.<pi(urp.bv 
odbvruv ; Symmaclius and Theodotion, KaOapiap.bv. 
Gnashing of teeth means properly grinding the teeth 
with rage or despair. The Hebrew word so ren¬ 
dered is pin (Job xvi. 9 ; Lam. ii. 16; Ps. xxxv. 
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16 ; xxxvii. 12 ; cxii. io); it is invariably rendered 
in the Sept. Pp\!>xu, and in the Vulg. infremo, fremo, 
frendo (see also Acts vii. 54 ; Ecclus. li. 2). In 
the N. T. it is said of the epileptic child (Mark 
ix. 18), rpifri robs ddovras, stridet dentibus . The 
phrase, 6 / 3 pvyp. 6 s tQv 686vtojp , is in the Vulg. 
‘stridor dentium’ (Matt. viii. 12; xiii. 42, 50; 
xxii. 13 ; xxiv. 51 ; xxv. 30 ; Luke xiii. 28). Suidas 
defines / 3 pvyp. 6 s . rpio-phs 686ptup. Galen. 6 a7r6 tQp 
6 d 6 vriov (Tir/KpovopLepup \f/ 6 <f>os. The phrase ‘ lest 
thou gnash thy teeth’ (Ecclus. xxx. 10), is yopL<pLa- 
aeis rovs 686ptcls aov. ‘ To cast in the teeth,’ is an 
old English phrase (for the Hebrew has no such 
idiom) signifying to reproach; thus ‘the thieves 
who were crucified with Jesus cast the same in his 
teeth,’ Cjvdbt^ov avrbv (Matt, xxvii. 44); Vulg. im- 
propei'abant ei; comp, also the Bible and Prayer 
Book version of Ps. xiii. n. flTO'D, ‘a sharp 
threshing instrument having teeth,’ literally * edges’ 
(Is. xli. 15). The action of acids on the teeth is 
referred to in the proverb, ‘ the fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge ’ (Ezek. xviii. 2) ; iyop.<pLaaap, obstupuerunt 
(Prov. x. 26).—J. F. D. 

TOPARCHY (tottclpxLcl)' This word is used 
in 1 Maccab. xi. 28 to describe the three subordi¬ 
nate governments of Aphoerema, Lydda, and Ra- 
machem, which Josephus (Antiq. xiii. 4. 9) calls 
vop.oi Pliny (v. 14) mentions ten toparchies in 
Judaea, and so does Josephus [Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 5). 
The word roirapx'ns , aga, or lord, is used in the 
LXX. to represent or satrap, Dan. iii. 

3; nns, or ‘captain,’ 2 Kings xviii. 24; and 
TpS, or overseer, Gen. xli. 34.—F. W. F. 
TOPAZ. [Pitdah.] 

TOPHET (Haft ; Sept. T a<pid ; Vulg. Topheth\ 

a place very near to Jerusalem, on the south-east, 
in the valley of the children of Hinnom, where the 
ancient Canaanites, and afterwards the apostate 
Israelites, made their children to pass through the 
fire to Moloch (comp. Ps. cvi. 38 ; Jer. vii. 31). 
It is first mentioned, in the order of time, by Isaiah, 
who alludes to it as deep and large, and having an 
abundance of fuel (ch. xxx. 33). He here evi¬ 
dently calls the place where Sennacherib’s army was 
destroyed (b.c. 710) Tophet, by a metonymy; for 
it was probably overthrown at a greater distance 
from Jerusalem, and quite on the opposite side of 
it, since Nob is mentioned as the last station from 
which the king of Assyria should threaten Jerusalem 
(ch. x. 32), where the prophet seems to have given 
a very exact chorographical description of his march 
in order to attack the city (Lowth’s Translation, 
Notes on xxx. 33). In the reformation of religion 
by king Josiah (b.c. 624), he caused Topheth to 
be defiled in order to suppress idolatry (2 Kings 
xxiii. 10). The means he adopted for this purpose 
are not specified, whether by throwing all manner 
of filth into it, as well as by overthrowing the altars, 
etc., as the Syriac and Arabic versions seem to un¬ 
derstand it. The prophet Jeremiah was ordered 
by God to announce from this spot (ch. xix. 14) the 
approaching captivity, and the destruction, both by 
the siege of the city and by famine, of so many of 
the people, whose carcases should be here buried, 
as that it should ‘ no more be called Tophet, nor 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, but the vallev of 
slaughter’ (ch. vii. 31, 32; xix. 6, H-14). the 


name of this place is generally derived from *)]"!, ‘ a 
drum,’ because, it is said, the rites of Moloch were 
accompanied with the sound of that instrument; 
but, in the absence of any other evidence, this as¬ 
sertion must be considered a mere Rabbinical con¬ 
jecture, derived from the etymon. Some, with more 
probability, derive the word from Chald. TO, ‘ to 
spit out,’ or ‘vomit;’ hence DDD, ‘that which 
causes loathing or abhorrence’ (comp. Job xvii. 16, 
Hebrew). Others derive it from the fire-stove 
(DSD) in which the children were burnt to Moloch 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 3). The place might be called, 
even by the idolaters themselves, PinSD, ‘ the place 
of burning.’ With regard to its locality, Jerome, 
on Jer. vii. 31, remarks : ‘ Tophet signifies that 
place which is watered by the streams of Siloam ; 
it is pleasant and woody, affording horticultural 
pleasures.’ Eusebius, in his Onomasticon , under 
the word ‘ 0 a<^ 0 ,’ says : ‘ In the suburbs of Ailah is 
still shown the place so called, to which is adjacent 
the fuller’s pool and the potter’s field, or the parcel 
of ground Acheldamach.’ For an account of the 
modern aspect of the place, see Kitto’s Physical 
History of Palestine (pp. 122, 123). After the re¬ 
turn from the captivity, the Jews resumed the 
ancient name for the whole valley—viz. the valley 
of Hinnom—called in our Lord’s time by the Greek 
name Ge Hinnom, by corruption IYemi [Gehen¬ 
na] ; and in order to perpetuate the disgrace of 
idolatry, they made it the common receptacle of 
the filth, etc., of the city, in which ‘fires’ were 
continually kept burning, to consume the carcases 
of animals, executed criminals, etc., the uncon¬ 
sumed portions of which, as well as the offscour¬ 
ings in general, became the nidus of insects, whose 
larvae, or ‘worms,’ revelled in the corruption. 
These circumstances furnished the most apt repre¬ 
sentation to the Jewish mind of future punishment 
(comp. Judith xvi. 17; Ecclus. vii. 17; see also 

Chaldee Par. on Is. xxxiii. 14, where 
‘everlasting burnings,’ is rendered ‘the Gehenna 
of everlasting fire’). Some writers, however, re¬ 
strict our Lord’s allusions to Gehenna (Matt. v. 22) 
entirely to temporal punishments. Thus, ‘who¬ 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause’ 
—i.e. captious, peevish, arbitrary, irascible— 4 shall 
be m danger of the judgment;’ that is, by in¬ 
dulging such an unreasonable disposition shall be 
in danger of committing some act for which he 
shall be cited before ij Kpiois, ‘the judgment,’ an 
inferior court, consisting of seven presidents—taken 
before the magistrates for an assault, as we should 
say: ‘and whosoever shall say to his brother 
Raca’—/. e. worthless, dissolute !—‘ shall be in 
danger of the council,’ or Sanhedrim—shall render 
himself liable, by the indulgence of such a rancor¬ 
ous disposition, and by the use of such injurious 
language, to be called to trial for slander—cited 
before the spiritual court, as we should say, for 
defamation: ‘but whosoever shall say, Moreh,’ 

‘ thou atheistic wretch ! ’ Zpo X os &ttcu eU ttjp ytev- 
vavTov irvpbs, will betray a likelihood of incurring 
capital punishment—come to the gallows, as we 
say—through violence of disposition, and of his 
body being cast into Gehenna, and exposed to its 
‘fire’and ‘worm.’ Our Lord’s object in the use 
of these several figures is simply to exemplify the 
danger of unrestrained anger. So also his illustra¬ 
tion of the evil of unrestrained concupiscence, etc. 
(Matt. v. 27-31), is to be understood. The prin- 
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ciple on which he reasons is no doubt applicable to 
future punishment; namely, that self-denial, at any 
cost, is preferable to the evils incurred by the 
neglect of it.—J. F. D. 

TOR pin, rpvyibv; Tiirtur ) occurs in Gen. xv. 
9 ; Lev. i. 14; v. 7, II, etc. ; Luke ii. 24. 

The birds of this subgenus are invariably smaller 
than pigeons properly so called ; they are mostly 
marked with a patch of peculiarly coloured scute- 
lated feathers on the neck, or with a collar of black, 
and have often other markings on the smaller wing- 
covers. The species Columba Turtur , with several 
varieties merely of colour, extends from the west 
of Europe through the north of Africa to the 
islands south of China. The turtle-dove of Pales¬ 



tine is specifically the same; but there is also a 
second, we believe local: both migrate further 
south in winter, but return very early ; when their 
cooing voice in the woods announces the spring. 
In the rites of the Hebrew law, full-grown or old 
turtle-doves might be offered in pairs, but only 

(gozal) the young of pigeons not full grown. 
They were the usual offering of the poor, a circum¬ 
stance, Bochart remarks, indicating the humble 
station of the Virgin Mary, since at her purification 
she offered a pair of turtle-doves instead of a lamb. 
This, however, was the usual practice on that and 
sundry other occasions : indeed, so constantly was 
either one or other species wanted, that dealers 
in doves and turtle-doves abounded within the pre¬ 
cincts of the temple, and had an overseer appointed 
to superintend what concerned them.—C. H. S. 

TORTOISE. [Tsab.] 

TOWN. We use the term in its general signi¬ 
fication, so as to embrace any assemblage of in¬ 
habited human dwellings of larger size than a hamlet 
or a village, the only way in which we can speak 
with correctness and advantage. 

Towns are a natural result of the aggregative 
principle in human nature. Necessity led the early 
races of men to build their towns on lofty spots, 
where, with the aid of the natural advantages of 
the ground, they could easily protect themselves 
against beasts of prey and human foes. A town, 
and a stronghold or fort, would thus be originally 
identical. As population increased and agriculture 
spread, so some degree of security came, which 
permitted the inhabitants of the castle to diffuse 
themselves over the hill-side, and take up their 
abode in the valley, and by the side of the stream 
that lay nearest their acropolis ; still the inhabit¬ 
ants kept at no great distance from the centre of 
strength, in order not to be deprived of its protec¬ 
tion. The town, however, would thus be enlarged, 


and as the necessity for self-defence still existed, so 
would the place soon be surrounded with walls. 
Thus would there be outer and inner bulwarks, 
and in some sort two species of community—the 
townspeople, who tilled the ground and carried on 
trade, and the soldiers, whose business it was to 
afford protection : these two, however, in the earli¬ 
est stages of civilisation were one, the peasant and 
tradesman taking anus when the town was put in 
danger. How early towns were formed cannot be 
determined by any general principle : they were 
obviously a work of time. The primary tendency 
in population was to diffuse itself. Aggregation 
on particular spots would take place at a later 
period. When then Cain is said to have built a 
city (Gen. iv. 17), the first city (Enoch, so called 
after Cain’s son), we have evidence which concurs 
with other intimations to show that it is only a 
partial history of the first ages that we possess in 
the records of the book of Genesis. In the time of 
the Patriarchs we find towns existing in Palestine 
which were originally surrounded with fortifica¬ 
tions, so as to make them ‘ fenced cities.’ In these 
dwelt the agricultural population, who by means of 
these places of strength defended themselves and 
their property from the nomad tribes of the neigh¬ 
bouring desert, who then, as they do now, lived by 
plunder. Nor were works of any great strength 
necessary. In Palestine at the present day, while 
walls are in most parts an indispensable protection, 
and agriculture can be advantageously prosecuted 
only so far as sheltered by a fortified town, erections 
of a very slight nature are found sufficient for the 
purpose, the rather because the most favourable 
localities offer themselves on all sides, owing to the 
natural inequality of the ground. The ensuing ex¬ 
tract (Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, etc., 
by Rev. S. Olin, New York 1843, vol. ii. 423, 
424) throws light on the subject:—‘ Continuing 
our route over a well-wooded limestone ridge, we 
came in sight of a large village which oepupied a 
hill directly before us, while farther to the right, 
and upon a still loftier summit, was a ruinous 
castle of great extent, and, from its commanding 
position, of very imposing appearance. The in¬ 
tervening region and that to the right of the castle, 
was undulating, fertile, and cultivated. We were 
nearly an hour in reaching the base of the isolated 
mount, which we passed to the right through a 
deep ravine that divides it from another lofty hill 
on the east, which is also surmounted with what 
appeared to be a ruined fortress. We passed round 
the acropolis to the north side, where we obtained 
a good view of this ancient stronghold. It em¬ 
braces the entire summit of the mountain within a 
massive wall, which, as well as the several towers 
by which it was strengthened, is in a very dilapi¬ 
dated state. A little further west another summit 
is occupied by ruinous bulwarks and towers. The 
large village, called from the castle Tibinin, or 
Chibinin, lies in a valley between these two forti¬ 
fied hills. East of the principal works is another 
elevation surmounted with ruins, and farther in the 
same direction, beyond the narrow valley we had 
just traversed, is a fourth summit, the one I have 
already referred to as having ruins upon its top.’ 
From this striking passage an illustration may be 
gathered of the force of our Lord’s language when 
he describes his disciples as a city set on a hill, 
that cannot be hid (Matt. v. 14). Jesus has been 
thought to refer in this description to some par- 
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ticular city, and the modern Safet has been fixed 
on and is still traditionally regarded as the place 
which he had in view. This town, now in a ruin¬ 
ous state—one of the four cities, Hebron, Ti¬ 
berias, Jerusalem, Safet, regarded as especially 
holy—occupies the summit of the highest mountain 
in Galilee, and one of the highest in the Jewish 
territories. It is conspicuously seen from a great 
distance in all directions but the north. The town 
does not occupy the precise summit of the rounded 
mountain, but rather the sloping ground immedi¬ 
ately below it, a military castle or citadel having 
been erected upon the highest point. The hilly 
position of towns sometimes caused the dwellings 
to be curiously placed relatively to each other. 
Thus, in Safet, the traveller, as he sits on his horse 
in the midst of the town, finds the smoke of a 
kitchen rise from the earth near him, and by a 
little survey ascertains that the smoke issues from 
the mouth of a chimney standing a few inches above 
the ground at his horse’s feet; that he and his ani¬ 
mal are in reality on the flat roof of a house ; and 
that, as the hill-side is nearly perpendicular, the 
inhabitants have judged it the easiest mode of 
building to place the houses one upon another.’ 

Of the ancient method of building in towns and 
cities we have no accurate knowledge, any farther 
than we may gather information from the ruins 
which still lie on the soil of Palestine. But these 
ruins can afford only general notions, as, though 
they are numerous, and show that the Land of 
Promise was thickly peopled and highly flourishing 
in its better days, the actual remains of ancient 
towns are to be ascribed to different and very dis¬ 
tant periods of history. The crusades left many 
strongholds which are now in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion ; but the crusades are of modern days com¬ 
pared with the times of the Saviour, which them¬ 
selves are remote from the proper antiquity of the 
nation. The law of sameness, however, which 
prevails so rigidly in Eastern countries, gives us 
an assurance that a modern town in Palestine may 
be roughly taken as a type of its ancient prede¬ 
cessors. 

At the gates of the town, which were frequented 
as the court of justice, the town’s market, the 
rendezvous for loungers, newsmongers, pleasure- 
seekers, there were wide open places of greater or 
less dimensions, where on important occasions the 
entire population assembled for consultation or for 
action (Neh. viii. I , 16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 6 ; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 12 ; Job xxix. 7 ; 2 Kings vii. 1). The streets 
were, it has been supposed, not so narrow as 
streets generally are in modern Oriental towns; 
[but this rests almost entirely on the use of the 
term 3im rehab, from 3m rahab, to be wide, for 
streets, and on this nothing can be built, because 
this term properly denotes an open space, and is 
applied to a street simply as open and free]. Their 
names were sometimes taken from the wares or 
goods that were sold in them : thus in Jer. xxxvii. 
21, we read of 4 the bakers’ street.’ The present 
bazaars seem to be a continuation of this ancient 
custom. The streets of Jerusalem at least were 
paved (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 9. 7); but the streets of 
most cities of Palestine would not need paving, in 
consequence of the rocky nature of the foundations 
on which they lay. Herod the Great laid an open 
road in Antioch with polished stone (Joseph. Antiq. | 
xvi. 5 - 3 J comp. 1 Kings xx. 34). In regard to I 
the earlier periods, we find only a notice to the ■ 


effect that Solomon caused the fore-court of the 
temple to be laid with flags. Besides paved streets, 
Jerusalem before the exile had an extensive system 
of watercourses or aqueducts, which seems to have 
been rendered necessary by the natural supply 
having been limited to one or two spots in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity. This subject has been handled 
by Robinson, and more fully by Olin (ii. 139, seq.: 
see Is. vii. 3; xxii. 9; 2 Kings xx. 20; Joseph. 
Aiitiq. xviii. 3. 2). Other cities were contented 
with the fountains whose existence had probably 
led to their formation at the first. 

Palestine underwent constant changes in regard 
to its towns, from the earliest ages ; one conse¬ 
quence of which is, that there are names of towns 
that belong exclusively to certain eras. The period 
of the Roman domination gave existence, as to 
structures of great splendour, so to many towns 
and fortified places. Galilee was especially rich 
in towns and villages, which, according to Jose¬ 
phus (Vita, sec. 45), amounted in all to the num¬ 
ber of 204. The names of the Palestinian cities, 
for the most part, have meaning, reference being 
made to the nature of the locality, as Rama, Ain, 
Jericho, Bethlehem, Gibeon, Mizpah. Many are 
compounds formed with the aid of one of the 
following words, JV2 (house), TJJ or H'Hp (city), 

-ivn (court), pay (valley), bllX (a grass plot), 
*1X2 (well), py (fountain), ’HDD (hamlet). To dis¬ 
tinguish cities that bore the same name, the name 
of the tribe was added. In 4 the latter days,’ 
especially under the Herods, it was the fashion to 
give to ancient towns new Greek names, as Dios- 
polis, Neapolis, Sebaste, Caesarea, Tiberias. Jeru¬ 
salem, at a later period, was denominated H£lia 
Capitolina. These innovations indicated the slavish 
disposition of the age, and were tokens of the 
bondage in which the nation was held ; as much 

as the incorporation of the name (Baal) at a 
much earlier era pointed out the Canaanitish origin 
of a place, and gave reason to think that it was 
originally addicted to idolatrous worship. The 
population of towns cannot now be ascertained 
with any degree of accuracy, for the materials are 
not only scanty and disconnected, but in a measure 
uncertain. Respecting the government of towns, 
we have no detailed information relating to the 
ante-exilian periods, though it was probably in the 
hands of the elders ; and in Deut. xvi. 18 Moses 
commands, 4 Judges (Iiengstenberg translates the 
word 4 scribe’ or 4 writer,’ Authentic des Pent. i. 
450) and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy 
gates, and they shall judge the people with just 
judgment.’ In the post-exilian era magistrates 
occur under the name of Council (Joseph. Vita, 
sec. 14, 34, 61, 68), at whose head was a president 
or mayor (Joseph. Vita, sec. 27 ; De Bell. Jud. ii. 
21. 3 )-—J- R- B. 

TOWN-CLERK (ypapparebs, scriba). This 
word occurs only in the narrative of the popular 
commotion aroused at Ephesus by the inflamma¬ 
tory harangue of Demetrius the silversmith (Acts xix. 
35). For the functions and authority of the 7 pap- 
parebs in the Grecian critics, the ordinary works 
on classical antiquities may be consulted. The 
office at Ephesus, as in Asia generally after its 
subjugation by the Romans, appears to have been 
one of greater authority, and its holders to have 
occupied a higher and more public position than in 
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Greece. The title is found on several coins (see 
Wetstein, N. T. ii. 586; Akermann, Numis. Ulus - 
trat. p. 53), and in some inscriptions preserved by 
Boeckh, from which it appears that the 7 pa/i/xa- 
revs was sometimes identical with the ‘ asiarch ’ for 
the time being. He would seem to have gwen his 
name to the year, like the ‘ Archon Eponymus ’ at 
Athens. * No magistrate,’ remarks Dr. Howson, 

‘ was more before the public at Ephesus, no one 
more likely to be able to calm and disperse an angry 
and excited multitude.’ His speech, to which the 
preservation of the apostle and his companions 
from personal violence, and perhaps death, was 
chiefly due, is a pattern of candid argument and 
judicious tact. Winer, R. W. B. s.v. ‘Kanzler;’ 
Greswell, Dissertat. iv. 152 ; Schwartz, Dissertat. de 
ypa}JLfJLaT€V(TL ; Van Dale, Dissertat. v. 425.—E. V. 

TOWNSON, Thomas, D.D., was bom at 
Much Lees in Essex in 1715 ; was educated at 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A. in 
1739 ; was ordained priest in 1742; became vicar 
of Hatfield Peverel in 1746, senior proctor of the 
University in 1749, and rector of Malpas in 1749, 
where the rest of his life was spent. In 1779 the 
the degree of D.D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Oxford in recognition of his literary 
merits ; in 1781 he was made Archdeacon of Rich¬ 
mond ; and 1783 was offered the professorship of 
Divinity at Oxford, which he declined. He died 
15 th April 1792. His most important work is his 
Discourses on the Four Gospels chiefly with regard 
to the pecidiar Design of each , and the order and 
places in which they ivere written, published in I77&? 
and which has passed through three editions ; and 
his Discourse on the Evangelical History from the 
Interment to the Resurrection of our Lord, 179 2 - 
His collected works were issued in 2 vols. 8vo, 
Lond. 1810, edited by Ralph Churton, M.A.— 
W. L. A. 

TRACHONITIS (T paxwtTis). The only men¬ 
tion of this place in the Scriptures is in describing 
the political divisions of Palestine at the time of 
John the Baptist’s first public appearance:— 4 Philip 
was then tetrarch of Iturea and the region (x<fy > a 0 
of Trachonitis ’ (Luke iii. 1). Although Trach- 
onitis was a distinct and well-defined province, yet 
it appears that in this passage the phrase ‘ region 
of Trachonitis’ is used in a wider sense, and in¬ 
cluded two or three other adjoining provinces. As 
considerable misapprehension has existed among 
geographers regarding Trachonitis, and as its exact 
position and boundaries were first clearly ascertained 
by the researches of the present writer, it may be 
well in this place to £ive a brief resume of the 
ancient notices of the province, and then to show 
how they can be applied in setting aside modern 
errors and establishing correct views. 

Josephus states that Uz the son of Aram founded 
Trachonitis and Damascus, which ‘lay between 
Palestine and Coelesyria’ ( Antiq . i. 6. 4). From 
various other incidental remarks and descriptions 
in his writings, the position of Trachonitis in relation 
to the other Transjordanic provinces may be ascer¬ 
tained. It lay on the east of Gaulonitis, while it bor¬ 
dered on both Auranitis and Batanasa {Bell. Jud. 
iv. 1. 1 ; i. 20. 4). It extended farther north than 
Gaulonitis, reaching to the territory of Damascus 
{Antiq. xv. 10. 3, and 10. I ; Bell. Jud. iii. 10. 7). 
Ptolemy locates the Trachonite Arabs along the 
base of Mount Alsadamus, which he includes in the 


province of Batanssa, of which Saccaea was a chief 
town {Geogr. v. 15). Strabo groups Damascus 
and Trachon together, and states that the latter 
country is rugged and wild, and the people daring 
robbers [Geogr. xvi. 11). Speaking of Kenath 
Jerome calls it a city of Trachonitis near Bozrah 
(1 Onomast . s. v. ‘Canath’); and the writers of the 
Talmud extend Trachon as far as Bozrah (Light- 
foot, Opp. ii. 473 ; cf. Onomast. s. v. ‘ Ituraea; 
Reland, Pal. pp. 109, seq.) 

From these statements compared with the results 
of modern research the exact position and bound¬ 
aries of this ancient province can be determined. 

It extended from the southern confines of Da¬ 
mascus, near the bank of the river Awaj (Pharpar), 
on the north, to Busrali {Bostra and Bozrah ), on 
the south. Bozrah was the capital of Auranitis, 
and consequently that province lay along the south¬ 
ern end of Trachon. The province of Gaulamtis 
(now Jauldn) was its western boundary. Batanaea 
has been identified with Ard el-Bathanyeh, which 
embraces the whole ridge of Jebel Hauran, at 
whose western base lie the splendid ruins of Kenath, 
one of the ancient cities of Trachon ( Onomast . s. v. 

‘ Canath, Kenath’). Consequently the ridge of Jebel 
Hauran formed the eastern boundary of Irachon, 
which extended southward to Busrah in the plain, 
near the south-western extremity of the range 
(Porter, Damascus , ii. pp. 259, seq. ; also in Jour¬ 
nal of Sac. Lit. for July 1854). The region thus 
marked out embraces the modern district of Lejah, 
which may be considered the nucleus of Trachon¬ 
itis ; also the smooth plain extending from its 
northern border to the ranges of Khiyarah and 
Mania. The rocky strip of land running along 
the western base of Jebel Hauran, and separating 
the mountain-range from the smooth expanse of 
Auranitis, was likewise included in Trachonitis. 
In the ruins of Musmeih on the northern edge of 
Lejah, Burckhardt discovered a Greek inscription 
which proves that that city was Phceno the ancient 
metropolis of Trachon ( Travels in Syria , p. 117 j 
see also Preface, p. xi.) 

At first sight it might appear as if Trachon , or 
Trachonitis (T pax^v, or Tpax^lris), were only a 
Greek name applied to one of the subdivisions of 
the ancient kingdom of Bashan ; yet there is 
evidence to show that it is a translation of a 
more ancient Shemitic appellation, descriptive of 
the physical nature of the region.^ T pax^v signifies 
rough and rugged ; and Tpaxcom-is is ‘ a rugged 
region’ [rpaxbs Kal TreTpibdTjs rdiros), and peculiaily 
applicable to the district under notice. The He¬ 
brew equivalent is Argob (DJDX, 1 a heap of stones; 
from DJI = DJI), which was the ancient name of an 
important part of Og’s kingdom in Bashan. The 
identity of Trachon and Argob cannot now be 
questioned. It was admitted by the Jewish Rab¬ 
bins, for the Targums read fcOIDin [Trachona) 
instead of DJDK [Argob) in Deut. iii. 14 and 1 
Kings iv. 13 (Lightfoot, Opp. ii. p. 473 ) '■> anc * lt 
is confirmed by the fact that ILenath, one of the 
threescore great cities of Argob (1 Chron. ii. 23), 
was also, as has been seen, a city of Trachon. 
Eusebius, led doubtless by similarity of names, 
confounded Argob with the castle of Erga or 
Ragaba, near the confluence of the Jordan and 
Jabbok. In this he has been followed by Reland 
[Pal. p. 959, 201), Ritter {Pal. und Syr. ii. 1041), 
and even Robinson [B. R. App. p. 166, 1st ed. 
Nothing can be more clear however than that 
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Argob, a large province of Bashan containing sixty- 
great cities, was quite distinct from Ragaba an 
obscure castle in Gilead (Porter, Damascus, ii. 
271). Eusebius also confounded Trachonitis and 
Ituraea ( Onomast . s. v. ‘Ituraea’); a manifest error. 

The province of Lejah (Arab. ‘the Re¬ 

treat’) comprises the principal part of the Hebrew 
Argob and Greek Trachon. It is oval in form, 
about twenty-two miles long by fourteen wide. 
Its physical features are unparalleled in Western 
Asia. It is a plain ; but its surface is elevated above 
the surrounding plain to an average height of 30 ft. 
or more. It is entirely composed of a thick stratum 
of black basalt, which appears to have been 
emitted from pores in the earth in a liquid state, 
and to have flowed out on eveiy side until the sur¬ 
face of the plain was covered. Before completely 
cooling, it seems to have been agitated as by a 
tempest, and then rent and shattered by internal 
convulsions. The cup-like cavities from which the 
liquid mass was projected are still seen ; and like¬ 
wise the wavy surface a thick liquid generally 
assumes which cools while flowing. There are 
deep fissures and yawning gulfs with rugged 
broken edges ; and there are jagged mounds that 
seem not to have been sufficiently heated to flow, 
but which were forced up by some mighty agency, 
and then rent and shattered to their centres. The 
rock is filled with air bubbles, and is almost as 
hard as iron. ‘ In the interior parts of the Lejah,’ 
says Burckhardt, ‘ the rocks are in many places 
cleft asunder, so that the whole hill appears 
shivered and in the act of falling down ; the layers 
are generally horizontal, from 6 to 8 ft. or more 
in thickness, sometimes covering the hills, and in¬ 
clining to their curve, as appears from the fissures 
which traverse the rock from top to bottom’ 
(Travels in Syria, p. 112). 

It is worthy of note how minutely this description 
accords with that of Josephus, who saysof the inhabi¬ 
tants of Trachon, that it was extremely difficult to 
conquer them or check their depredations, ‘ as they 
had neither towns nor fields, but dwelt in caves that 
served as a refuge both for themselves and their 
flocks. They had, besides, cisterns of water and 
well-stored granaries, and were thus able to remain 
long in obscurity and to defy their enemies. The 
doors of their caves are so narrow that but one 
man can enter at a time, while within they are in¬ 
credibly large and spacious. The ground above is 
almost a plain, but it is cover.ed with rugged rocks, 
and is difficult of access, except when a guide 
points out the paths. These paths do not run in a 
straight course, but have many windings and turns’ 
(Antiq.xv. 10. 1). 

The character of the inhabitants remains un¬ 
changed as the features of their country. They 
are wild lawless robbers, and they afford a ready 
asylum to murderers, rebels, and outlaws from 
every part of Syria. It seems to have been so in 
O. T. times; for when Absalom murdered his 
brother he fled to his mother’s kindred in Geshur 
(a part of Trachon : Geshur), ‘and was there 
three years’ (2 Sam. xv. 37, 38). 

It is a remarkable fact that the great cities of 
Argob, famed at the time of the Exodus for their 
strength, exist still. The houses in many of them 
are perfect. The massive city walls are standing ; 
and the streets, though long silent and deserted, 
are in some places complete as those of a modem 


town. The city gates, and the doors and roofs of 
the houses, are all of stone, bearing the marks of 
the most remote antiquity. It is not too much to 
say that, in an antiquarian point of view, Trachon 
is one of the most interesting provinces in Pales¬ 
tine (Porter, Bashan's Giant Cities; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria ; C. Graham, Journal of R.G.S., 
vol. xxviii.; and Camb. Essays , 1858; Wetzstein, 
Reiseberickt iiber Hauran und die Trachonen. 
Such as desire to compare with the above account 
the views previously set forth by geographers, may 
consult Lightfoot, /. <r.; Reland, Pal. pp. 108, 
J ^L* j^ ellarius ’ Geo ^ r ' Ant PP- 617, seq.)— 

TRANCE’ (HD'nnn ; Sept. Varans, Vulg. 

sopor; Gen: ii. 21, etc.), a supernatural state of 
body and mind, the nature of which has been well 
conjectured by Doddridge, who defines it—‘ Such 
a rapture of mind as gives the person who falls into 
it a look of astonishment, and renders him insen¬ 
sible of the external objects around him, while in 
the meantime his imagination is agitated in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner with some striking scenes 
which pass before it and take up all the attention.’ 
Pie refers to some extraordinary instances of this 
kind mentioned by Gualtperius in his note on Acts 
x. 10 (Family Expositor, in loc. note g.) Stockius 
also describes it as ‘ A sacred ecstasy, or rapture of 
the mind out of itself, when the use of the external 
senses being suspended, God reveals something 
in a peculiar manner to prophets and apostles, who 
are then taken or transported out of themselves.’ 
The same idea is intimated in the English word 
trance, from the Latin ‘ transitns,' the state of 
being carried out of oneself. The Greek word, 
%K( 7 Ta<ns, denotes the effect of any passion by 
which the thoughts are wholly absorbed. In the 
Sept, it corresponds to ‘ a wonderful thing’ 

(J ei ‘- v. 3 °)? and pnDD, ‘astonishment’ (Deut. 
xxviii. 28). In the N. T. it represents the absorb¬ 
ing effects of admiration (Mark v. 42; Luke v. 26; 
Acts iii. 10); of terror, Markxvi. 8. The Hebrew 
word is used to denote the prophetic ecstasy. Thus 
‘ the deep sleep’ which fell upon Adam during the 
creation of Eve (Gen. ii. 21), and during which, as 
appears from the narrative, he was made aware of 
the transaction, and of the purport of the attendant 
circumstances (21-24) [Marriage]. It is applied 
again to the ‘ deep sleep’ which fell upon Abraham 
(xv. 12, Zkotcktis, sopor), during which the bondage 
of his descendants in Egypt was revealed to him. 
Possibly all the accounts recorded in that chapter 
occurred in ‘vision’ (1-12), which ultimately 
deepened into the trance (12-21). Compare verses 
5, 12, where he is said to have seen the stars, 
though the sun was not gone down. The apparent 
objection, that Abraham was ‘ brought forth 
abroad’ to see the stars, is only of the same nature 
with others explained in the Art. Temptation of 
our Lord. Some, perhaps many things recorded 
in Scripture, belong to this supernatural state of 
trance, which are not expressly referred to it. See 
the long list of such supposed instances in Bishop 
Law’s Consideration of the Theory of Religion (pp. 
85, 86, Lond. 1820). Eisner includes in this list 
the star seen by the wise men (Comment, on Matt. 
ii. 9, 10, etc.) In the narrative which Balaam 
gives of himself our translators have rightly added 
the words ‘ into a trance’ after the word ‘ falling.’ 
Ihe incident of the ass speaking to him, etc., is 
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also understood by many learned Jews and Chris¬ 
tians to have occurred in a vision (Bishop Law, 
u. s.) To the same mode of divine communication 
must be referred the magnificent description in Job 
iv. 13-21. Persons receiving it often fall to the 
earth. ‘ Abraham fell on his face, and God talked 
with him’ (Gen. xvii. 3, etc. ; I Sam. xix. 24, 
Hebrew, or margin; Ezek. i. 28; Dan. viii. 18; 
x. 15, 16; Rev. i. 10, 17). It is important to ob¬ 
serve that in all these cases the visions beheld are 
also related. Hence such cases are distinguished 
from a mere deliquium animi. We find cases of 
prophetical trance in the N. T., as that of St. Peter: 
‘he fell into a trance’ (orrather a ‘ trance fell upon 
him,’ e-Treireaev hr' avrbv &coTao\$), during which he 
‘ saw a vision,’ which is therefore distinguished 
from the trance (Acts x. 10; comp. St. Paul’s 
trance, xxii. 17 ; 2 Cor. xii. 2, etc.) The reality 
of the vision is established by the correspondence 
of the event The nearest approach we can make 
to such a state is that in which our mind is so oc¬ 
cupied in the contemplation of an object as to lose 
entirely the consciousness of the body — a state in 
which the highest order of ideas, whether belonging 
to the judgment or imagination, is undoubtedly 
attained. Hence we can readily conceive that such 
a state might be supernaturally induced for the 
higher purpose of revelation, etc. The alleged 
phenomena of the Mesmeric trance and clairvoy¬ 
ance, if they serve no higher purpose, may assist 
our conceptions of it.—J. F. D. 

TRANI, Isaiah da, the elder, so called after 
his native place Trani, a seaport town of Naples. 
This distinguished Talmudist and commentator, who 
is also denominated Rid = TH, formed from the 
initials rPJJB* '"I, R. Isaiah da Trani , and 

who may be regarded as the founder of the school 
of Talmudical and traditional exegesis in Italy, 
flourished circa a.d. 1232-1270. Passing over his 
numerous annotations on the Talmud, and his 
theological decisions (D , ’pDQ) connected with the 
traditional law, as foreign to the scope of the 
Bibliographical notices in this Cyclopaedia, we have 
only to specify Trani’s contributions to Biblical 
exegesis, which are as follows:— ( 1.) A commentary 
on the Pentateuch, entitled ''plEO, Annota¬ 

tions on the Five Books of Moses , Leghorn 179 2 > 
(2.) Annotations on Joshua (JR 3 niT BT 1 B T)Vp), 
published with a Latin translation by J. G. Abicht, 
under the title Esaice Comment, in Josuam , quern 
in Cod. MS. Biblioth. Senat. Lips, description et 
versione ac notis illustration , Leipzig 1712; and 
(3.) Annotations on Judges and Samuel, printed 
in the Rabbinical Bibles [Rabbinical Bibles]. 
Besides these published commentaries, there are 
the following annotations of Trani in MS. :—A 
commentary on Ezra, Cod. Opp. ; a commentary 
on the Five Megilloth and Daniel, in the Angelica 
at Rome; commentaries on the Minor Prophets, 
Psalms, and Job, the MS. of which is to be found 
in several European libraries. Comp. Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana , col. 1389-1392 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Ju- 
daica , iii. 438-440.—C. D. G. 

TREMELLIUS, Emmanuel, was born at 
Ferrara in 1510. By birth a Jew, he was educated 
in the Jewish faith; but he was converted to 
Christianity by the teaching, it is said, of Cardinal 
Pole and M. A. Flaminio. Through the influence 
of Peter Martyr he soon after joined the Reforma¬ 


tion party, and became an active propagator of 
their views. Having left Italy he visited Ger¬ 
many and England, and for some time supported 
himself by teaching Hebrew at Cambridge. On 
the death of Edward VI. he returned to Germany, 
where he remained till he was invited to occupy 
the Hebrew chair at Sedan. He died in 1580. 
His works are : Rudimenta Ling. Heb. Wittenb. 
1541 ; IT ‘HTQ ‘"pjn, Initiatio electorum Domini 
(a catechism in Plebrew), Par. 1552, Strasb. 1554, 
Leyd. 1591, Par. 1551 ; Gram. Chald. et Syra , 
prefixed to Interpretatio Syr. N. T. Hebraicis typis 
descrip/a , Par. 1569 ; Biblia Sacra , sive Libb. 
canon. Latini reccns ex Heb. facii, Francof. 1579, 
Lond. 1580 [Latin Versions]. —W. L. A. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING. [Offering. ] 
TRIAL. [Punishment.] 

TRIBES (rnttD, ; <pv\al , tribus ) is the 

name of the great groups of families into which the 
Israelitish nation, like other Oriental races, was 
divided. The modern Arabs, the Bedouins, and 
the Berbers, and also the Moors on the northern 
shores of Africa, are still divided into tribes. The 
clans in Scotland are also analogous to the tribes 
of the ancient Israelites. The division of a nation 
into tribes differs from a division into castes, since 
one is a division merely according to descent, and 
the other superadds a necessity of similar occupa¬ 
tions being prevalent among persons connected by 
consanguinity. There occurs, however, among the 
Israelites a caste also—viz. that of the Levites. In 
Gen. xlix. the tribes are enumerated according to 
their progenitors—viz. 1. Reuben, the first-born ; 
2. Simeon, and 3. Levi, instruments of cruelty; 
4. Judai-i, whom his brethren shall praise; 5. 
Zabulon, dwelling at the haven of the sea; 6. 
Issachar, the strong; 7. Dan, the judge; 8. 
Gad, whom a troop shall overcome, but who shall 
vanquish at last; 9. Asher, whose bread shall be 
fat; 10. Naphtali, giving goodly words; 11. 
Josepit, the fruitful bough; 12. Benjamin, the 
wolf—all these were originally the twelve tribes of 
Israel. I11 this enumeration it is remarkable that 
the subsequent division of the tribe of Joseph into 
the two branches of Ephraim and Manasseh is not 
yet alluded to. After this later division of the very 
numerous tribe of Joseph into the two branches of 
Ephraim and Manasseh had taken place, there 
were, strictly speaking, thirteen tribes. It was, 
however, usual to view them as comprehended 
under the number twelve, which was the more 
natural, since one of them—viz. the caste of the 
Levites—did not live within such exclusive geogra¬ 
phical limits as were assigned to the others after 
they exchanged their nomadic migrations for settled 
habitations, but dwelt in towns scattered through 
all the other twelve tribes. It is also remarkable 
that the Ishmaelites as well as the Israelites were 
divided into twelve tribes ; and that the Persians 
also, according to Xenophon (Cyroptfdia, i. 2, 4, 
seq.), were similarly divided. Among other na¬ 
tions also occur ethnological and geographical 
divisions, according to the number twelve. From 
this we infer that the number twelve was held 
in so much favour that, when possible, doubtful 
cases were adapted to it. An analogous case we 
find even at a latei; period, when the spiritual pro¬ 
genitors of the Christian 5 w 5 exd 0 uXov, or the apo¬ 
stles, who were, after the death of Judas, the elec- 
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tion of Matthias, and the vocation of Paul, really 
thirteen in number, but were nevertheless habitu¬ 
ally viewed as twelve ; so that wherever, during 
the middle ages, any division was made with refer¬ 
ence to the apostles, the number twelve, and not 
thirteen, was adopted, whether applied to the halls 
of theological libraries, or to the great barrels of 
costly wines in the cellar of the civic authorities at 
Bremen. Concerning the arrangement of these 
tribes on their march through the wilderness, in 
their encampments around the ark, and in their 
occupation of the land of Canaan, see the cognate 
articles, such as Exodus, Encampment, Gene¬ 
alogies, Levites, Wandering, and the names 
of the several tribes. We confine ourselves here 
to a few words about that inexhaustible source of 
theologico-historical charlatanism, the Lost Tribes, 
on which there have been written so many volumes 
that it would be difficult to condense the contra¬ 
dictory opinions advanced in them within the 
limits of a moderate article. Suffice it to say, that 
there is scarcely any human race so abject, forlorn, 
and dwindling, located anywhere between the 
Chinese and the American Indians, who have not 
been stated to be the ten tribes which disappeared 
from history during and after the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity. 

The truth of the matter seems rather to be as 
follows. After the division of the Israelities under 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, the believers in whom the feelings 
of ancient theocratic legitimacy and nationality pre¬ 
dominated, and especially the priests and Levites, 
who were connected by many ties with the sanctuary 
at Jerusalem, had a tendency to migrate towards 
the visible centre of their devotions; whilst those 
members of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin who 
had an individual hankering after the foreign 
fashions adopted in Samaria, and the whole king¬ 
dom of Israel, had a tendency externally to unite 
themselves to a state of things corresponding with 
their individuality. After the political fall of both 
kingdoms, when all the principal families connected 
with the possession of the soil had been compelled 
to emigrate, most Israelites, who had previously 
little feeling for theocratic nationality, gradually 
amalgamated by marriages and other connections 
with the nations by which they were surrounded ; 
while the former inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Judah felt their nationality revived by the very de¬ 
privation of public worship which they suffered in 
foreign lands. Many of the pious members of 
those tribes which had formerly constituted the 
kingdom of Israel undoubtedly joined the return¬ 
ing colonies which proceeded by the permission of 
the Persian monarchs to the land of their fathers. 
However, these former members of the other tribes 
formed so decidedly a minority among the members 
of the tribe of Judah that henceforth all believers 
and worshippers of Jehovah were called D'TliT, 
’I ovdatoi, Jud^ei, Jews. Thus it came to pass that 
the best, although smaller, portion of the ten tribes 
amalgamated with the Jews, some of whom pre¬ 
served their genealogies till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; while the larger proportion of the ten 
tribes amalgamated with the Gentiles of Central 
Asia, to whom they probably imparted some of 
their notions and customs, which again were, in a 
state more or less pure, propagated to distant 
regions by the great national migrations proceeding 
from Central Asia. We are glad to find that this 


our historical conviction has also been adopted by 
the most learned among the Jews themselves. We 
may refer to Allgemeine Geschichle des Israelitischen 
Volkes , by Dr. J. M. Jost, Berlin 1832, vol. i. p. 
407 seq., 416 scq. 

That the name of the Jews became general for 
all Israelites who were anxious to preserve their 
theocratic nationality was the more natural, since 
the political independence of the ten tribes was de¬ 
stroyed long before that of the kingdom of Judah. 
-C. H. F. B. 

TRIBOLOS or Tribui.us (rpifioXos) is found in 
Matt. vii. 16 : ‘Do men gather figs of thistles?’ 
(rpipoXuv ); and again, in Heb. vi. 8, ‘ But that 
which beareth thorns and briers {rpipoXoi) is re¬ 
jected.’ The name was applied by the Greeks to 
two or three plants ; one of which was, no doubt, 
aquatic, Trapa natans; of the others Tribulus 
terrestris is undoubtedly one, and Fagonia cntica 
is supposed to be the other. Both, or nearly allied 
species, are found in diy and barren places in the 



East; and as both are prickly and spread over the 
surface of the ground, they are extremely hurtful 
to tread upon. The word rpipoXos is further in¬ 
teresting to us as being employed in the Septua- 
gint as the translation of dardar. The presence 
of species of Tribulus and of Fagonia indicates a 
dry and barren uncultivated soil, covered with 
prickly or thorny plants.—J. F. R. 

TRIBUTE (DD mas, from masas , ‘to melt’ or 

‘ liquefy;’ Gr. <p 6 pos), a tax which one prince or 
state agrees, or is compelled, to pay to another, as 
the purchase of peace, or in token of dependence. 

The Hebrews acknowledged no other sovereign 
than God; and in Exod. xxx. 12, 15, we find they 
were required to pay tribute unto the Lord, to give 
an offering of half a shekel to ‘ make an atonement 
for their souls.’ The native kings and judges of 
the Hebrews did not exact tribute. Solomon, 
indeed, at the beginning of his reign levied tribute 
from the Canaanites and others who remained in 
the land and were not of Israel, and compelled 
them to hard servitude (1 Kings ix. 21-23 ; 2 
Chron. viii. 9); but the children of Israel were ex- 
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empted from that impost, and employed in the 
more honourable departments and offices of his 
kingdom. Towards the end of his reign, however, 
he appears to have imposed tribute upon the Jews 
also, and to have compelled them to work upon 
the public buildings (i Kings v. 13, 14; ix. 15 ; 
xi. 27). This had the effect of gradually alienating 
their minds, and of producing that discontent 
which afterwards resulted in open revolt under 
Jeroboam, son of Nebat. ‘ Thy father made our 
yoke grievous,’ said the Israelites to Rehoboam ; 

‘ now, therefore, make thou the grievous service of 
thy father and his heavy yoke which he put upon 
us lighter, and we will serve thee’ (1 Kingsxii. 4). 

The Israelites were at various times subjected to 
heavy taxes and tributes by their foreign conquerors. 
After Judaea was reduced to a Roman province, a 
new poll of the people and an estimate of their 
substance were taken by command of Augustus, in 
order that he might more correctly regulate the 
tribute to be exacted (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 1. 1). 
This was a capitation-tax levied at so much a-head, 
and imposed upon all males from 14, and all 
females from 12 up to 65 years of age (Ulpian, 
Digest, de Censib. lib. iii. ; Fischer, De Nutnism . 
Census). 

To oppose the levying of this tribute Judas the 
Gaulonite raised an insurrection of the Jews, as¬ 
serting that it was not lawful to pay tribute to a 
foreigner, that it was a taken of servitude, and 
that the Jews were not allowed to acknowledge 
any for their master who did not worship the Lord. 
They boasted of being a free nation, and of never 
having been in bondage to any man (John viii. 33). 
These sentiments were extensively promulgated, 
but all their efforts were of no avail in restraining 
or mitigating the exactions of their conquerors. 

The Pharisees who sought to entangle Jesus in 
his talk, sent unto him demanding whether it was 
lawful to give tribute unto Caesar or not; but 
knowing their wicked designs he replied, ‘ Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? Render unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.’ 

The apostles Peter and Paul severally recom¬ 
mended submission to the ruling powers, and in¬ 
culcated the duty of paying tribute, ‘tribute to 
whom tribute is due’ (Rom. xiii. 1-8 ; I Peter ii. 
13).—G. M. B. 

TRIBUTE-MONEY. The money collected 
by the Romans in payment of the taxes imposed 
upon the Jews. The phrase may apply to money 
of any description, coined or uncoined. The piece 
shown to our Saviour at his own request was a Ro¬ 
man coin, bearing the image of one of the Caesars, 
and must have been at that time current in Judaea, 
and received in payment of the tribute in common 
with other descriptions of money. There is no 
reason to suppose that the tribute was collected 
exclusively in Roman coins, or that the tribute- 
money was a description of coin different from that 
which was in general circulation [Money].— 
G. M. B. 

TROAS (Tpcoas), more fully Alexandria-Troas, 
a city of northern or Lesser Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
situated on the coast at some distance southward 
from the site of Troy upon an eminence opposite 
the island of Tenedos (Strabo, xiii. p. 593; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. v. 33). Paul was twice at this place 
(Acts xvi. 8, 9 ; xx. 6 ; 2 Cor. ii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 


13). The name Troas, or Troad, strictly belonged 
to the whole district around Troy. Alexandria- 
Troas is represented by the present Eski-Stamboul, 
and its ruins are now concealed in the heart of a 
thick wood of oaks, with which the country abounds 
(Pococke, pt. iii. 153; Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 
462).—J. K. 

TROGYLLIUM (T pojybWiov), a town and pro¬ 
montory on the western coast of Asia Minor, oppo¬ 
site Samos, at the foot of Mount Mycale (Strabo, 
xiv. p. 636). It is mentioned in Acts xx. 15. 

TROKI, Isaac b. Abraham, who derived his 
name from his native-place Troki, a town ol 
Russia-Poland, near Wilna, was born in 1533- 
Being Karaite Jews [Sadducees] his parents placed 
him under the tuition of R. Zephaniah b. Mordecai, 
a distinguished Karaite writer at Troki. Under 
the guidance of this scholarly and liberal-minded 
teacher, Troki not only became a most accom¬ 
plished Hebrew scholar, but acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Latin and Polish, in order to be en¬ 
abled to study the controversies which were then 
vehemently raging in Poland between the Roman 
Catholics and the newly-risen Protestants, as well 
as between the different sects to which the Refor¬ 
mation gave rise, especially the Lutherans, the Cal¬ 
vinists, and the Unitarians—the latter, as is well 
known, having founded at that time an asylum in 
Poland. He carefully studied the Catholic Polish 
I version of the Bible made by Leonard from the 
Vulgate, which appeared in Cracow 1561, und 
again in 1575 and in 1577 ; the Calvinistic Polish 
version called the Radzivil Bible, made by an 
anonymous translator from the original texts at the 
expense of Prince Radzivil, which appeared at 
Brzesc in 1563 ; and the Socinian version, made 
also from the original texts by the celebrated Simon 
Budny, which was published at Nieswiez in Lithu¬ 
ania 1570 ; as well as the writings of Nicholas 
Paruta, Martin Czechowiz, and Simon Budny, the 
heads of Unitarianism in Poland. As all these sects, 
who differed from each other on almost every other 
point, agreed in their attack upon the Jews and 
their faith, the learned Troki determined to publish 
a defence of his ancestral religion. To this end he 
put together in 1593, when sixty years of age, the 
various conversations which he had with his Chris¬ 
tian friends of the different denominations, about 
the questions at issue between Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, and thus arose the celebrated polemical 
work entitled Faith Strengthened (H^DX pltn). 
This work of world-wide celebrity is divided into 
two parts. The first part, which is devoted to an 
examination of the objections raised by Christians 
against Judaism, and which is subdivided into fifty 
chapters, discusses very minutely the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Messianic passages of the O. T., and 
their application to Christas the predicted Messiah ; 
whilst the second part is taken up with a critical 
examination of the statements made in the sundry 
books of the N. T. Troki died in 1594, just when 
he had completed the general introduction and the 
table of contents to the first part. Joseph b. 
Mordecai Malinowski, his pupil and townsman, 
completed the table of contents to the second part, 
wrote a preface to it, and had it circulated in MS. 
among the Jews. The Chizuk Emuna —Faith 
Strengthened , though not printed, was greatly multi¬ 
plied in copies, and was rapidly circulated among 
the Jews of almost every country on earth. As its 
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author was a Karaite Jew, a Rabbi of the Rab¬ 
binic Jews who copied the Chizuk Emuna in 1615 
thought it his duty to introduce into it arbitrary 
and ignorant alterations, as well as to conceal its 
real author, his native place, his date, religious and 
philosophical views. It is a copy of this vitiated 
text which the celebrated Wagenseil obtained from 
a Jew in Africa, and which was published for the 
first time with other Jewish texts of a similar im¬ 
port, and with a Latin translation in his collection 
entitled 4 The Fiery Darts of Satan,’ Tela Ignea 
Satance , Altorf 1681. A reprint of this vitiated 
text without the Latin translation appeared in 
Amsterdam 1717, and in Jerusalem 1845. But 
though Christian Gottlieb Unger made a most 
thorough collation of the vitiated printed text with 
a correct MS. in his possession which was published 
by Wolf {Bibliotheca Hebrcea , iv. 648), and though 
Geiger has shown most conclusively the very cor¬ 
rupt state of the printed text, yet the new edition 
of the Chizuk Emuna, edited by J. Fischl, Leip¬ 
zig x 857j is simply a reprint of this corrupted text. 
From this corrupted text was made the English 
translation by Moses Mocatta, which was 4 printed 
but not published’ 1851. Elaborate refutations of 
this work have been written by J. Muller, Confutaiio 
libri Chissttk Emuna , comprised in his Judaismus 
ex Rabbinorum scripiis delectus , etc. etc., refutatus , 
Hamburg 1644; J. Gousset, Ternio coniroverss. 
adversus Judceos , opposiitts R. Isaaci Chissttk Emu¬ 
na, Dordracht 1688; B. H. Gebhard, Centum 
loca N. T. vindicata adversus Chissttk Emuna , 
Greifswalde 1699 ; J. P. Storr, Evangclische Glau- 
benskraft. Gegen das Werk Chissttk Emuna , Tu¬ 
bingen 1703 ; and by our own learned Bishop 
Kidder in his Demonstration of the Messiah , 2d ed. 
London 1726. Comp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrcea, 
iv. 639, etc. ; Geiger, Isaac Troki, Breslau 1853 ; 
Fiirst, Bibliotheca Jttdaica, ii. 138, etc. ; iii. 448 ; 
Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana , col. 1074, etc.—C. D. G. 

TROMM, Abraham, successively pastor at 
Harlem and Groningen, was bom 23d August 
1633, and died 29th May 1719. Besides his in¬ 
valuable Concordantice Grcec. Versionis vulgo dictce 
LXX. interpretum , 2 vols. fol. Utr. 1718, he pub¬ 
lished a Concordance of the O. and N. T. for the 
Flemish translation, Amst. 1685-1692.—W. L. A. 

TROPHIMUS ( Tpocpi/ios ), a disciple of Ephe¬ 
sus, who accompanied St. Paul into Judaea, and 
was the innocent cause of the dangers which the 
apostle there encountered; for having been recog¬ 
nised by some Jews of Asia Minor, and seen in 
company with Paul, they took occasion to accuse 
Paul of having brought Greeks into the temple 
(Acts xx. 4; xxi. 29). His name does not again 
occur till after, seemingly, the first imprisonment 
of Paul. In one of the ensuing journeys he re¬ 
mained behind at Miletus sick (2 Tim. iv. 20). 
This circumstance is regarded as furnishing a strong 
fact to show that Paul was twice imprisoned at 
Rome; for Trophimus, in the first passage to 
Miletus (Acts xx. 15), was not left behind, but 
proceeded to Judzea; after which we do not lose 
sight of Paul for one day, and know that he was 
not again at Miletus before his first imprisonment 
at Rome.—J. K. 

TRUMPET. [Musical Instruments.] 
TRUMPETS, Feast of. [New Year.] 


TRYPHENA and TRYPHOSA (T ptycuva kclI 
T pvtpQaa), female disciples at Rome, who laboured 
to extend the gospel and to succour the faithful 
(Rom. xvi. 12). Their history is unknown j but, 
from their names, they were probably sisters.—J. K. 

TRYPHON (T pt<pcou), an usurper of the Syrian 
throne. His proper name was Diodolus (Strabo, 
xiv. p. 668 ; Liv. Epit. Iii. Iv.), and the name 
Tryphon (Reveller) was either given to him (Strabo, 
xvi. p. 752) or assumed by him (Appian, Syr. 
68) at a later period. A native of Kaziana in 
Apamene, he was educated at Apamene of Syria, 
and became of the party of Alexander Balas and 
his (rrpdrrjyos (1 Maccab. xi. 39). He took ad¬ 
vantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius II. to 
secure the crown for Antiochus VI., but afterwards 
turned against him, and having slain him usurped 
the supreme power to himself (1 Maccab. xii. 39, 
ff., viii. 31, 32). In spite of the efforts of Demetrius 
Tryphon retained the throne till Antiochus VII. 
drove him from Syria (1 Maccab. xiv. 1-3 ; xv. 
10-14, 37~39) ; soon after which he committed 
suicide, or as others report, was put to death by 
Antiochus (Strabo, xiv. p. 668; Appian, Syr. 68). 
According to Strabo (xiv. p. 668), it was at his 
suggestion the Cilicians formed companies of 
pirates.—W. L. A. 

TSAB ( 2 ) 2 ), occurs Lev. xi. 29 as the name of 

an unclean animal. The LXX. call it the 6 Kpoicb- 
SclXos 6 x e pv°fios, and the Vulg. crocodilus. The A. 
V. has followed Elias Levita, who makes it the 
tortoise. It is however, more probably the same as 

Dab of the Arabs, a species of lizard, as 

Bochart has largely shown ( Hieroz. Bk. iv. ch. 1). 
It is probably the Ottaran el hard of the modern 
Arabs, a species of Scincus, or monitor ( Varanus 
arenarius of Dumeril).—W. L. A. 

TSAPHTSAPHA (HDVS^) occurs only in 

Ezek. xvii. 5, and is usually translated c willow- 
tree :’ 4 He took also of the seed of the land, and 
planted it in a fruitful field ; he placed it by great 
waters, and set it as a willow-tree.' Celsius, how¬ 
ever, thinks that the word means locus planus, 
planities, although he at the same time gives all 
the evidence for the former meaning. First, the 
Rabbins consider it to mean a tree, 4 et quidem 
salix ;’ R. Ben Melech says it is 4 species salicis, 
Arabibus Tsiphtsaph dicta while ‘ Avicenna hoc 
tit. dicit Tsiphtsaph esse Chilaf. ’ Travellers, also, 
give us similar information. Thus Paul Lucas : 

‘ Les Arabes le nomment sofsaf qui signifie en 
Arabe saule .’ Rauwolf {Travels, i. ch. 9), speak¬ 
ing of the plants he found near Aleppo, remarks, 

4 There is also a peculiar sort of willow-trees, 
called safsaf etc. ; the stems and twigs are long, 
thin, weak, and of a pale-yellow colour; on their 
twigs here and there are shoots of a span long, 
like unto the Cypriotish wild fig-trees, which put 
forth in the spring tender and woolly flowers, like 
unto the blossoms of the poplar-tree, only they 
are of a more drying quality, of a pale colour, and 
a fragrant smell. The inhabitants pull of these 
great quantities, and distil a very precious and 
sweet water out of them.’ This practice is still 
continued in Eastern countries as far as Northern 
India, and was, and probably still is, well known 
in Egypt. . The species which is called chilaf by 
the Arabs is called Salix ALgyptiaca by botanists ; 
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and it is probable that it is also found in Syria, and 
may be the above safsaf. Indeed, it was found by 



I-Iasselquist on his journey from Acre to Sidon, as 
he mentions it as S. Egyptiaca , v. Safsaf [Orebim]. 
—J. F. R. 

TSAR’AH (ilSTO, Exod. xxiii. 28 ; Deut. vii. 

t : ~ 

20: Sept, ras a<j>r)KLa s; Vulg. crabrones; Josh, 
xxiv. 12, rrjv aiprjKiav, crabrone?n ; Wisd. Sol.- xii. 
8, (T<prjKas, vespas , ‘wasps’). The Greek words 
avdp'qvrj and a<prii; are given in the lexicons as signi¬ 
fying both ‘hornet’ and ‘wasp,’ especially the 
former of them (Stephens, Scapula, s. v.) ; and 
the Latin vespa as denoting the ‘ wasp,’ and crabro 
the ‘hornet’ (Facciolati, Lex. s. v.) But Harduin 
contends that that which is vespa with the Latins is 
properly with the Greeks avOpyinj (Gallic^, une 
gufpe ), and not <r<f>rjij, as was thought by Gaza and 
Scaliger ; and urges that on this point so learned a 
Latin author as Pliny ought to be considered suf¬ 
ficient evidence ; that he ascribes to the vespa those 
things which Aristotle {Hist. Anim. v. 19, 617 ; ix. 
65, 66) ascribes to the avOpTjvai ; and, further, that 
he also ascribes to the crabrones those things which 
Aristotle ascribes to the <r<pfjKes (comp. Arist. nt 
supra; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi. 24, ed. Harduin, ii. 
p. 1741). The word crabrones Harduin accord¬ 
ingly explains, ‘ Grsecis, <r<pT]Kes; Gallis, desfrelons , 
hornets.’ If this criticism be just, it vindicates 
both Jerome’s translation of the first three words, 
and the English also. Our confidence in the de¬ 
finiteness of the Sept, rendering becomes increased 
when it is remembered that the Pentateuch, the 
most accurate portion of the whole version, was 
translated probably within fifty years after the 
death of Aristotle. Certainly the known charac¬ 
teristics of the hornet agree with the descriptions 
given of the o-0t)£ by Aristotle, and of the crabro 
by Pliny. ‘ The avdprjvcu do not live by the nutri¬ 
ment collected from flowers, as the bees, but prey 


upon many kinds of flesh ; whence also they fre¬ 
quent manure, for they pursue the great flies, and 
when they have caught them, having removed the 
head, they fly away, carrying the rest of the body’ 
{Hist. Anim. ix.) Again :— al pkv dvdprjvai, iirl 
peredpov rivbs ol 8£ crfiijtces, iv 77x67X77 {ttolovoi 
K rjpia) : ‘The dvdprjvai build their nests in some 
elevated place, but the oQtjkcs in a hole or cavity’ 
(v. 19). The description of Pliny is nearly a trans¬ 
lation of the above :—‘ Vespse in sublimi nidos 
faciunt, crabrones in cavernis, aut sub terra on 
which Cuvier remarks, ‘ Stepe sub tectis, aliquando 
sub terra vespse ; in cavis arboribus crabrones, redi- 
ficant’ (Plin. Libri de Animal, curante J. B. Fr. 
S. Ajasson De Grandsagne, cum notis a Cuvier, 
Paris 1838, p. 424, n. 2). 

Still it must be noticed that, as Harduin remarks 
with wonder, Pliny, when speaking of the ichneu- 
mones , a lesser species of hornet, calls them vespa , 
while Aristotle, in the corresponding description, 
calls them o^rjKes (A^ 10). It would hence seem 
probable that the word vespa was sometimes used 
in an analogical and more comprehensive sense by 
Pliny ; which may account for a similar variation 
in Jerome’s rendering, ‘ vespas’ (Wisdom xii. 8). 
Even the Greek word had already undergone great 
abuse, for Hesychius, 150 years before Jerome, 
explains 6.v6pr)vr) by etdos peXlocrrjs, ‘ a species of 
bee;’ and Suidas, in the nth century, explains it 
as a species of wasp, and observes that the poets 
misapplied the word to the bee (see also Horn. II. 
xiii. 167). It being upon the whole most probable, 
therefore, that ‘ the hornet’ is the true rendering in 
these passages of Scripture, the only further ques¬ 
tion which remains is, whether the word is to be 
taken as literally meaning this well-known and ter¬ 
rific insect, or whether it is to be understood in a 
metaphorical and figurative sense for diseases, su¬ 
pernatural terror, etc., by which Jehovah ‘drove 
out the Hivites, Canaanites, and Hittites, from 
before Israel.’ Among the moderns, Michaelis 
has defended the figurative sense. In addition 
to other reasons for it, he doubts whether the 
expulsion of the Canaanites could be effected by 
swarms of o^rjidai, and proposes to derive the Pie- 
brew from a root signifying ‘scourges,’ ‘plagues,’ 
scutica , plaga , etc. [Suppl. ad Lexic. Hebr. vi. 
2154) ; but his reasons are ably refuted by Rosen - 
miiller, apud Bochart [Hieroz. Lips. 1796, iii. ch. 
13, p. 402, etc.) In favour of the possibility of 
such an event it is observed, that AElian relates that 
the Phaselitm were actually driven from their lo¬ 
cality by such means {^a<nj\LTas atpTjKes, k. t. X. 
Hist. Anim. ix. 28), and Bochart has shown that 
those Phaselitte were a Phoenician people [ut supra, 
p. 412). Even Rosenmiiller himself adopts the 
figurative sense in his Scholia on Exod. xxiii. 28 ; 
but on Josh. xxiv. 12 he retracts that opinion, and 
amply refutes it. His reasonings and refutations 
have been adopted by numerous writers (among 
others, see Paxton’s Illustrations of Scripture , i. 
303, etc., Edin. 1819). Michaelis’s doubt of the 
abstract possibility seems very unreasonable, when 
the irresistible power of bees and wasps, etc., at¬ 
tested by numerous modern occurrences, and the 
thin and partial clothing of the Canaanites, are 
considered. It is observable that the event is re¬ 
presented by the author of the book of Wisdom as 
a merciful dispensation, by which the Almighty, he 
says, ‘ spared as men, the old inhabitants of his 
holy land,’ and ‘gave them place for repentance.’ 
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T f the hornet, considered as a fly, was in any way 
connected with their idolatry, the visitation would 
convey a practical refutation of their error [see 
Baalzebub, under Baal]. It may be remarked, 
that the hornet, no less than the whole species of 
wasps, renders an essential service in checking the 
multiplication of flies and other insects, which 
would otherwise become intolerable to man ; and 
that in regard to their architecture, and especially 
their instincts and habits, they do not yield to their 
more popular congener, the bee, but even in several 
respects greatly excel it (Kirby and Spence, Intro- 
duct. to Entomology , 8vo, Lond. 1828, i. 273, 274 ; 
Reaumur, Memoire pour servir a VHisioire des In- 
sectes , vol. vi. Mem. 6 , pour des Guespes , 4to, Par. 
1734-42).—J. F. D. 

TS’BI ply; dopras). This may be regarded as 

a designation applying to a whole group or sub¬ 
genus of the antelope family, that of the gazelles ; 
of which at least one species, if not more, may still 
be found in the deserts and uplands of Egypt, 
Arabia, and the eastern and southern borders of 
Palestine. The term dorcas was apparently gene¬ 
ralised so as to include the roebuck of Europe, 
which was certainly not, as in our translation, the 
ts’bi of Scripture. It appears from Ilermolaus that 
neither Aristotle nor Dioscorides confounded such 
distinct genera, and that they used the term dorx 
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for the species with persistent horns, and dorcas 
for the roebuck, whose horns are annually renewed. 
This confusion, created by the classical grammar¬ 
ians of antiquity, was further increased by school¬ 
men and sportsmen constantly confounding fallow- 
deer with roebuck till within the 17th century, as 
is plainly perceptible in the writings of Gesner, 
that mine of zoological lore, not sufficiently con¬ 
sulted by Scriptural commentators. The Biblical 
species clearly included in the section gazella are 
Antilope dorcas, Linn. ; Ariel or A. Arabica, 
Licht. ; more remotely, A. kez>ella, A. corinna, 
auctor.; and for eastern Arabia, A. cora. Ham. 
Smith ; while A. subgutturosa , Guldenst., may be 
claimed for the north-eastern countries, where the 
species exists both in Asia Minor and Armenia, 
and therefore on the borders of Syria. All these 
species are nearly allied, the largest not measuring 
more than two feet in height at the shoulder, and l 


the least, the corinna, not more than about twenty 
inches. They are graceful and elegant in form, 
with limbs exceedingly slender, and have large and 
soft eyes, lyrated horns, black, wrinkled, and 
striated—most robust in subgutturosa and kevella, 
most slender in corinna, and smallest in cora. 
Their livery is more or less buff and dun, white 
beneath, with small tufts of hair or brushes on the 
fore-knees : they have all a dark streak passing 
from each ear through the eyes to the nostrils, and 
a band of the same colour from the elbow of the 
fore-leg along the sides to the flank, excepting the 
corinna, whose markings are more rufous and 
general colours lighter. Most, if not all, have a 
feeble bleating voice, seldom uttered, are unsur¬ 
passed in graceful timidity, gregarious in habit, 
and residents on the open deserts, where they are 
unceasingly watchful, and prepared to flee with 
such speed, that greyhounds are liable to be killed 
by over-exertion in the chase. Of the species here 
enumerated, all, but more especially A. Arabica, 
A. dorcas, and A. cora, must have been designated 
by the terms dorcas and ts’bi, and the Arabic tsabi ; 
generically. Garni. The Chaldee tabitha, and 
Persic zcebegat , may refer more immediately to A. 
subgutturosa, the ahu of Kaempfer, tseiran of 
modern Persia, and jairou of the Turks. 

One or other of these, according to geographical 
localities, occurs in the A. V. under the name of 
roe or roebuck; in Deut. xii. 15, 22 ; xiv. 5 ; xv. 
22 ; 1 Kings iv. 23 ; I Chron. xii. 8; 2 Sam. ii. 
18 ; Prov. vi. 5 ; Cant. vii. 3 ; viii. 14 ; Is. xiii. 
14; dorcas, Eccles. xxvii. 20.—C. H. S. 

TSEPPIA and TSIPII’ONI a 

species of serpent ; LXX. ’iKyova acnrldiov, do-ms, 
Klpacrros, 6 (pis ; Vulg. basilisens, regulus; Targ. 
viper ; A. V. cockatrice, marg. adder (Is. xi. 8 ; xiv. 
29 ; lix. 5 ; Prov. xxiii. 32 ; Jer. viii. 17). The name 
is derived from PEV, to hiss. The reptile denoted 

is most probably the basilisk, a small serpent ex¬ 
ceedingly venomous, and which, from its hissing, 
is called also sibilus (Isidor. Origg. xii. 4).— 
W. L. A. 

TSIMMAON (pfcttDV) is rendered in the Vulg. 

by Dipsas (Deut. viii. 15); and is supposed by 
some to designate some species of serpent the bite 
of which causes severe thirst. The usage of the 
word, however, elsewffiere (Ps. evii. 33 ; Is. xxxv. 
7) is against this ; nor do any other of the versions 
favour such a rendering here. The LXX., it is 
true, has been thought to do so by its rendering 5 L\f/a, 
but 8 L\f/a means thirst merely,, and may be used 
here in its proper sense. The proper rendering of 
seems to be thirsty, arid, or barren place. 
(See Bochart, Ilieroz. P. II. B. iii. ch. 8).— 
W. L. A. 

TSIPH’ONI. [Tsepha.] 

TSIPPOR (T.S^, sparrow) occurs in Gen. vii. 

14 ; Lev. xiv. 4 ; Ps. lxxxiv. 3 ; cii. 7 ; orpovdlov , 
Matt. x. 29 ; Luke xii. 6, 7. The word includes 
not only the sparrow, but also the whole family of 
small birds not exclusively feeding on grain, but 
denominated clean, or those that might be eaten 
according to the law : hence the same word is also, 
in many instances, translated ‘ bird,’ the Hebrew 
name itself being evidently an imitation of the 
voice of small birds, synonymous with the English 
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‘ chirrup.’ Tsippor includes many insectivorous 
and frugivorous species, all the thrushes we have 
in Europe, and the rose-coloured ousel or locust- 
bird, rare with us, but numerous and cherished in 
the East, solely for the havoc it makes among 
locusts, and named Smurmur by the Arabs, in 
imitation of its voice. It also includes perhaps 
the starlings (not Zarzir ), the nightingale, all the 
European larks, the wagtails, and all the tribe 
of finches; but not fly-catchers, nor indeed swal¬ 
lows, which, there is reason to believe, were reck¬ 
oned, along with night-hawks or goatsuckers, and 
crows, among the unclean and prohibited species. 
In Syria the sparrow is the same vivacious familiar 
bird we find it in Europe, and equally frequents 
the residence of man.—C. H. S. 


TSIYIM (D^V). Bochart, who was inclined to 

recognise this word as a general term denoting cats, 
or any kind of wild beasts that frequent dry places, 
discovered an incongruity when it is opposed to 
a single species, Iyim , which he translates 

‘ Thoes’ (Is. xxxiv. 14, and Jer. 1. 39). Both 
words are meant, it seems, to imitate the cry of 
animals; and if he be right in regarding the first 
as expressive of the mewing or screaming of wild 
cats, with such other animals as the ancients in¬ 
cluded in the feline tribe, and we now class 
among viverid® and mustelid®, each including 
several genera, more or less represented by species 
residing in and around Palestine ; we then find the 
opposition of the two words strikingly just, pro¬ 
vided that, instead of the single Thoes of Bochart, 
we make Iyim include also the various wild canid® 
(dogs) of the same region, amounting to at least 
twelve species, without including two hyaenas 
[Weasel]. —C. H. S. 

TS’LATSAL (Wj¥), an insect mentioned 

Deut. xxviii. 42. The A. V. makes it a locust, 
and from the connection in which the word is used 
this is a probable meaning. The LXX. render by 
ipunj( 3 r], by which a species of mildew is intended 
(6 cos Koviopros KaTaox^l JLevos Ka l d.(paPL^ov <htov, 
Hesych.) ; or they may have meant by the term 
some insect of the locust species, for Suidas says 
that the word denotes an insect destructive to fruit; 
in Joel ii. 25 they use it for which is un¬ 

doubtedly a locust. The Hebrew word is ono- 
matopoietic, and points out some insect which gives 

forth a ringing or tinkling sound (from to 

tinkle , whence is used to designate a cymbal, 

Ps. cl. 5). Tychsen ( Comment. de Locustis ) identi¬ 
fies it with the Grylla stridulus of Linnaeus. Ac¬ 
cording to Gesenius and Fiirst it is the grasshopper 
or cricket ; but this hardly agrees with the destruc¬ 
tive character ascribed to the Ts’latsal in Deut. xxviii. 
42. The word may be used of any of the locust 
tribe, in all of which the male utters a sharp con¬ 
tinuous sound. To the Iieb. word correspond the 


Syr. ]50^5 y tsertsooro (* genus locust® repens, 

non volans; percutit radices arborum et exarescunt,’ 
Novari®, Lex. Syr. quoted by Castell, s.v.), and 


the Arab, sarsar , ‘gryllus’ {Kamoos ap. 

Frey tag Lex. Arab. s. v.) — W. L. A. 


TS’PHARDE’A (JpnjEM ; Bdrpaxos). This 
name, according to Gesenius, is compounded of 


to leap, and JTTI, Arab. J,, ridd\ a marsh, q. 

marsh-leaper; but Ewald and Fiirst derive it 
from “1DV, to chirp, quack, or croak, which would 

be the more probable etymology were there any 
evidence that ever meant to quack or croak. 
The term is applied to the Egyptian frog (Exod. vii. 
28 ; viii. 3-9 [A. V. viii. 2-13] ; Ps. lxxviii. 45 ; cv. 
30), and to this only. Frogs abound in Egypt, but 
one species is especially abundant, the Rana punctata 
or greenspeckled grey frog ; and this, in all proba¬ 
bility, is the frog of Scripture. It is small, lively, 
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and, like our brown frog, given to move on land in 
moist weather; the toes are only webbed to half their 
length, which prevents its being a good swimmer. 
It is called by the Arabs dofda , and often spreads 
itself over the country in such multitudes as to be¬ 
come a nuisance. Were it not for the storks and 
other wading birds which feed on it, and keep 
down the increase, it would multiply in such num¬ 
bers as to be a plague (Hasselquist, Reise, p. 68, 
254; Seetzen, Reise, iii. 245, 350, 364, 490; 
Richardson, Travels'). —W. L. A. 

TS’RI pV), properly Tsori, translated balm, 

occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; xliii. 11 ; and in 
both passages is mentioned along with lot and 
necoth , with the addition in the second of botnim 
and shekadim. In Gen. xliii. 11 Jacob thus ad¬ 
dresses his sons : * Take of the best fruits in the 
land in your vessels, and carry down the man a 
present: a little balm {isei’i), and a little honey 
{debash), spices [tragacanth] [Necotii] and myrrh 
[ladanum; Lot], nuts [Botnim] and almonds’ 
[Shekadim]. In the separate articles on these 
substances some general observations have been 
made, which will equally apply to tseri. This, 
therefore, like the other substances intended as 
presents, or forming articles of commerce, must 
have been a produce of Gilead, or of the northern 
parts of Syria, and would thus be suitable for con¬ 
veying to Egypt on the occasion referred to. 
Balm or balsam [Basam ; Baal-shemen], we 
have seen, was an Arabian and Abyssinian plant 
cultivated in one or two places of Palestine, but at 
a later period than the transactions recorded in the 
book of Genesis. As we have before said, ‘ It is 
probable, therefore, that some other tree pro¬ 
ducing a balsamic secretion is intended in the above 
passages, where the word balm has been con¬ 
sidered the equivalent of tseri.’ But it is difficult 
to determine exactly what substance is intended : 
we may, however, adduce the other passages in 
which the word is found. Ezekiel (xxvii. 17) men¬ 
tions tseri along with * wheat of Minnith, and 
Pannag, and honey, and oil,’ as merchandise 
which J udah brought to the market of Tyre. That 
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it was possessed of medicinal properties appears 
from Jer. viii. 22 : ‘ Is there no balm in Gilead?’ 
‘ Go up into Gilead and take balm' (xlvi. n). 
‘ Take balm for her pain, if so she may be healed’ 
(li. 8). It has been variously translated—cera, 
theriaca, cedri resina, stacti unguenta, medica- 
menta, resina, colophonia. Celsius and others state 
fthat zuroo in Arabic signifies mastic , and that tseri 
therefore is this resin : in which he is followed by 
Sprengel. In the Arabic and English Dictionary 

• is translated the gum of an Arabian tree, which 

is called katnkam , and said to be found in the 
mountains of Yemen. In the writer’s MS. Ma¬ 
teria Medica, khushkhush , one of the names of 
the poppy, is given as the synonym of zuroo; 
but this may be a mistake of transcribers. It is 
curious, however, that Avicenna mentions zuroo 
as a well-known gum brought to Mecca, as being 
odorous, and having the power of laudanum. 

,; zuree, moreover, means * bleeding profusely,’ 

as a vein, or according to Rosenmiiller, ‘ fluid or 
liquid in general, which equally applies to oil of 
every kind.’ 

We are unable, however, distinctly to connect 
any of the above names with any product of 
Gilead. But there is a product which, though 
little known to Europeans, is highly esteemed by 
the Arabs, according to the testimony of several 
travellers. This is the oil of the zackum tree, 
sometimes called the Jericho plum-tree, also the 
Jerusalem willow, oleaster or wild olive-tree, or 
Eloeagnus angustifolius of Linnaeus. The fruit 
of one species is much esteemed in Persia, and 
known by the name of zinzyd. The Syrian fruit is 
ovoid, but oblong, fleshy, having an olive-shaped 
nut with a kernel containing oil. The oil is sepa¬ 
rated by pressure and floating it on water, and a 
further portion by boiling. The Arabs are de¬ 
scribed by Maundrell and Mariti as holding it in 
high esteem, and as preferring it to the balsam of 
Mecca, because they found it very efficacious against 
contusions and wounds. * Formerly, if not now, 
when the Christian caravan advanced towards 
Jericho it used to be met by crowds of Arab women, 
offering the salutary oil for sale to the pilgrims, in 
small leather bottles’ (Kitto, Palestine, ccxxiii.) 
This is supposed by some to be Myrobalanus of 
Pliny and other ancient writers ; but by some the 
fruit of Melia azadirachta , and by others again that 
of Hyperanlhera Moringa , or H. aptera , are con¬ 
sidered the true Myrobalanus of the ancients. Of 
the last it is said : ‘ Oleum, e cotyledonibus ex- 
pressum, in omni oriente usitatum, ea propter prae- 
dicatur, quod no*n facile rancorem contrahat.’ But, 
as we are unable to connect any of these with the 
tseri of Scripture, we need not further pursue this 
subject [Agrielaia]. —J. F. R. 

TUBAL ; Sept. 0 o/?e\), a son of Japliet, 

and a people descended from him (Gen. x. 2 ; Is. 
lxvi. 19 ; Ezek. xxvii. 13 ; xxxii. 26 ; xxxviii. 2, 

3 ; xxxix. 1), supposed to have been settled in 
Asia Minor near the Euxine [Nations, Disper¬ 
sion of], 

TUBAL-CAIN (pp scoriarum faber; 

Sept. 96 / 3 eX), son of Lamech and Zillah, to whom 
the invention of the art of forging metals is ascribed 
in Gen. iv. 22 [Smith]. 


TURBAN. Though it is presumable that in a 
climate like that of Palestine the inhabitants did 
not expose themselves to the cold of winter or the 
heats of summer without some covering for the 
head, there is no certain evidence that any such 
was in common use. The Hebrews have several 
words by which articles of head-dress are desig¬ 
nated, but they all apparently belong to coverings 
which were either official or merely ornamental, 
with the exception of those used by the military. 

In the Pentateuch two kinds of head-coverings 
are mentioned as forming part of the priest’s dress, 
the ^ ie high-priest, and the nysJD of 

the common priests ; the former of which was pro¬ 
bably a sort of tiara, whilst the latter may have 
been a turban, but was more probably a high cap 
of a flower-like shape, such as are found among 
Orientals in the present day (Balir, Symbolik des 
Mos. Cult. ii. 66). As these head-coverings (‘bon¬ 
nets’ A. V.) were expressly designed for ‘glory 
and for beauty’ (Exod. xxviii. 40), they evidently 
give us no idea of what was worn on the head by 
the people commonly. In the ceremony prescribed 
for the drinking of the waters of jealousy, the priest 
is directed to loosen (JD 3 ) the woman’s head— i.e. 
to let her hair fall down loosely (Num. v. 18) ; and 
in the law concerning the leper it is prescribed that 
his head shall be loosened ; phraseology 

which seems to indicate that it was customary in 
the Mosaic times to bind the hair with a band or 
fillet, such as we see represented on the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments. On the other hand, 
from the stress that is laid in the law concerning 
the Nazarite on his suffering his locks to grow, 
and on his hair thus abundantly grown being the 
crown of God on him (Lev. xiii. 45), it seems 
fair to infer that the cropping of the hair, and per¬ 
haps also the shaving of the head and the wearing of 
some covering (it may be of artificial hair, as among 
the Egyptians), was common among the people. 

In the other books the terms which occur desig¬ 
nating head-dress, besides those which are regal, 
such as "ID and mDJ/ [Crown], and those which 
are military [Arms], are the following :— 

1. P]Dy. This term occurs three times in the 

O. T. (Job xxix. 14; Is. lxii. 3 ; Zech. iii. 5). In 
all these cases the usage of the word shows that it 
refers, not to an ordinary article of dress, but to 
one which was ornamental and for display. It was 
probably a turban, the word being derived from 
to roll round or wind. Schroder (Be Vest. 
Mulier. Heb. p. 364) endeavours to prove from the 
Arabic that this word means a narrow strip wound 
round the head ; but his instances only prove that 
the Arabic Tshif and Tsinfa denote a small band, 
or the hem of a garment. In Is. iii. 22 the fern. 
Tsenipha is used of a female head-dress worn for 
ornament. 

2. “ 1 K 3 . This word is used of the head-dress of 

distinguished persons, both male and female (Is. 
iii. 20; lxi. 3, 10; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23; xliv. 18). 
In Exod. xxxix. 28 it is used of the priest’s head¬ 
dress, as also in Ezek. xliv. 18. In all the other 
instances it indicates an article of holiday costume. 
Saalschiitz suggests that the Peer was probably the 
hat or bonnet, properly so called, and the Tsaniph, 
the ornamental head-band wrapped round it. 

3* rn s £V> from to circle , a circlet, or diadem 

(Is. xxviii. 5); or it may have been a piece of fine 
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muslin wound round the turban for ornament, such 
as the Orientals still use. 

4. (Prov. i. 9 ; iv. 9). Some regard this as 

a specie’s of fillet by which the head was bound ; 
but it probably rather means a garland or wreath 
of flowers. 

The examination of these terms has failed to 
convey to us any information respecting the ordi¬ 
nary everyday costume for the head of the Hebrew 
people. Probably they were wont simply to throw 
some part of their dress over their heads when they 
had occasion to expose themselves to the weather, 
or to fold a piece of cloth over their heads, as do the 
Arabs of the present day, reserving such articles as 
those above named for holiday or festive occasions 
( [ahn, Biblische Archcelogie, I. ii. 2, p. 116 ; Saal- 
schtitz, Arch, der Hebr. ii. p. 22).—W. L. A. 
TURPENTINE TREE. [Alah.] 

TURTLE DOVE. [Tor.] 

TUSI or TAWUS, Jacob b. Joseph (1 pJP '“1 
DY1ND HOP p). All the researches of Oriental 
scholars and Biblical critics have hitherto failed in 
discovering anything about the life of this trans¬ 
lator of the Hebrew Scriptures into Persian. No¬ 
thing more is known about him than that he 
derived his name from his native-place, Tus, a 
celebrated city of Chorassan. Even the mere age 
in which he lived is matter of dispute. Thus Rosen- 
miiller says that he must have flourished in the 
9th century, because he translates Babel (Gen. x. 
10) by Bagdad , which was not built till A.D. 762 
(De Versione Pentateuchi Persica Commentatio , 
p. 4) ; Fiirst says the author lived in the 13th cen¬ 
tury ; whilst Munk, Zunz, and Steinschneider con¬ 
clude from the terms which the editor of the Con¬ 
stantinople Pentateuch Polyglott uses (1546)— 

t| D v apjp T'3 D2m ]UJ Z n X V)!> 1 S 3 

jn DVlNO, that he was a contemporary of the 
editor, and that he made this version for this edi¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch. It may, however, be ques¬ 
tioned whether the words, * which he interpreted 
for us' refer to the editor, or mean that Tusi made 
this version for us—i. e. the Jewish nation ; and 
whether the formula y "3 = py 1 ITU, he reposes in 
Paradise , refer to Tusi’s father or to Tusi himself. 
We incline to the latter view, and hence agree with 
Fiirst that Tusi flourished in the 13th century. 
His Persian version of the Pentateuch was first 
published in Hebrew characters, with the Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch, Onkelos’ Chaldee para¬ 
phrase, Saadia’s Arabic translation, and Rashi’s 
commentary, Constantinople 1546. It was then 
transcribed from this edition into the Arabico- 
Persian character, and printed in Walton’s Poly¬ 
gon, vol. iv. Besides the Pentateuch there is a 
Persian version, in the Paris Library, of the Pro¬ 
phets and Hagiographa, as well as of the Apo¬ 
crypha, which was most probably also made' by 
Tusi. Thus Catal. imprime, MS. Hebr. No. 34, 
contains the version of Genesis and Exodus, with 
the Plebrew original after each verse. No. 35 
contains the version of Leviticus, Numbeis, and 
Deuteronomy in a similar manner. No. 40 con¬ 
tains Job and Lamentations, as well as a Persian 
elegy for the ninth of Ab, bewailing the destruction 
of the temple [Fasts]. No. 44 contains Isaiah 
and Jeremiah in the Hebrew character. No. 45 
Daniel as well as an apocryphal history of this 
VOL. III. * 


prophet. No. 46, written in the year 1460, also 
contains a version of Daniel, with various readings 
of older MSS. ; Fond de Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
No. 224, contains the Book of Esther, with the 
Hebrew original, as well as a Rabbinical Calendar 
in Persian, completed in 1290, and extending to 
1522. No. 236 contains a version of the Apo¬ 
crypha in the Hebrew character, written in 1600; 
the book of Tobit is different from the common 
Greek text, Judith and Bel and the Dragon agree 
with the Vulgate, whilst the Book of Maccabees is 

simply the Megillaih Anliochus, 

[Maccabees, the First Book of], Hebrew and 
Persian. Tusi, whose version has been largely inter¬ 
polated in later times, seems to have made use of 
Persian versions which existed at a very early period. 
Thus Chrysostom (Homil. ii. in Joannem) and Theo- 
doret (De curandis Grcecorum effeciibus) mention the 
existence of a Persian version, whilst Maimonides 
assures us that the Pentateuch was translated into 
Persian long before Mohammed (JDTl rnJX). 
Comp. Rosenmiiller, De Versione Pentateuchi per- 
sici commentatio , Leipzig 1814 ; Munk, Version 
persane in Cahen’s Bible, vol. ix. p. I 34 > etc., 
Paris 1834 [Cahen], who institutes a comparison 
between the printed text of the Persian version and 
that of the MS., and gives an elaborate account of 
the MSS., as well as specimens of the translation 
of Lamentations, etc.; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
iii. 453.—C. D. G. 

T WELLS, Leonard, D.D., was educated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
B.A. in 1704. Ide was vicar of St. Mary’s, Marl¬ 
borough ; rector of St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
and St. Peter, Cheap, London, 1737 ; prebendary 
of St. Paul’s ; and one of the lecturers at St. Dun- 
stan in the West. He died 1741 or 2. He excited 
notice by his Critical Examination of the late new 
text and version of the N. T. (Mace’s), etc., 3 parts 
8vo, Lond. 1731-32, in which he points out many 
mistakes and errors in that edition, and with learn¬ 
ing and ability vindicates the true reading and in¬ 
terpretation of the sacred text. A lengthened 
vindication of the Apocalypse, in which its authen¬ 
ticity as the production of St. John is maintained, 
appears in the last part, and was translated into 
Latin by Wolfius for vol. 5 of the Cura Philologies 
Pie wrote also a Vindication of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew , Lond. 1732, and took part in the con¬ 
troversy concerning the demoniacs of the N. 1 ., 
maintaining that the demoniacs were really pos¬ 
sessed by fallen angels. Pie published also two 
vols. of sermons.—W. L. A. 


TYCPIICUS (T vxikos 6 ’Aaiavbs) is the name 
:>f an assistant and companion of the apostle Paul. 
Hie name has nearly the same signification which 
we find in the Plebrew Gad , and in the Latin Felix 
dv Fortunatus. Tychicus was a native of Asia, who 
accompanied Paul on his third missionary journey 
(Acts xx. 4I, and was, at a later period, the bearer 
of Paul’s letter from Rome to the Colossians. Paul 
styled him a beloved brother, faithful minister, and 
fellow-servant in the Lord, who should declare all 
his state unto the Colossians, to whom he was sent 
that he might know their estate and comfort theiv 
hearts (Col. iv. 7, 8). For a similar purpose Ty¬ 
chicus was sent to the Ephesians also (Eph. vi. 21, 
22 ; 1 Tim. iv. 12), and employed in various mis¬ 
sionary journeys (Tit. iii. 12). According to tra- 
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dition, Tychicus was made bishop of Chalcedon. 
—C. H. F. B. 

TYCHSEN, Olaus Gerhard, bom 14th De¬ 
cember 1735 at Tondern, died 30th Dec. 1815, 
was successively teacher at the Orphan House, 
Halle, agent of the Callenberg Mission Institute 
for the conversion of Jews and Mohammedans, 
professor of Oriental languages at Rostock. lie 
was a distinguished Oriental scholar, but was nar¬ 
row and prejudiced in his views. His zeal for the 
integrity of the Masoretic text led him to issue his 
Tentamen de variis codd. Hebb. Vet. Test . MSS. 
generibus , Rostoch. 1772, which brought him into 
collision with Kennicott; as his Unechtheit der Jii- 
dischen Muttzen mit Hebr. und Samar. Buchsiaben 
enviesen , Rost. 1779, did with Bayer. In both 
controversies Tychsen’s great learning, together 
with his narrowness of view, is apparent. He was 
more successful in his discussion of Arabic numis¬ 
matics : Introductio in rcm nummariam Muhant - 
medanorum , Rost. 1794, to which an Additamen- 
tum I. appeared in 1796. He contributed to 
Syriac and Arabic learning also in the follow¬ 
ing works : Interpretatio inscript. Cuficic in mar- 
morea templi patriarch. S. Petri cathedra, Rost. 
1787, 1788; Al-Makrizi Hist. Monetce Arab, e 
Cod. Escurial. 1797 ; Tractatus de legalibus Arab, 
ponderibus et mensuris , 1800; Elementale Arab. 
1792; Elementale Syr. 1793 \ Philologus Syrtis, sive 
Hist, animalium 32 in SS. memoratorum Syriace, 
1795. Many other contributions to Oriental litera¬ 
ture from his pen are enumerated and described in 
the work of his pupil Hartmann, entitled 0 . G. 
Tychsen, oder Wanderungen durch die Mannich- 
faltigsten gebiete der biblisch-asiat. Literatur , 4 vols. 
Brem. 1818-1820.—W. L. A. 

TYCHSEN, Thomas Christian, born 8th 
May 1758 at Horsbyll in Schleswig, died 24th Oc¬ 
tober 1834 at Gottingen, where he was professor 
of theology. Besides some works in classical litera¬ 
ture and some on Oriental numismatics, he com¬ 
pleted the concluding part of Michaelis’ Anmer- 
kungenfiir CJngelekrte, and the last vol. of his Sup- 
plementa ad Lex. Heb. 1792. He furnished also the 
6th vol. of the Nov. Test. Koppianum —that con¬ 
taining the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Thessalonians, 2d ed. 1791 ; and issued several 
programmes on Biblical subjects.—\V. L. A. 

TYNDALE, William, was born at Hunt’s 
Court, Nibley, Gloucestershire, of which his father 
was proprietor, about the year 1477. He studied 
at Oxford, and afterwards at Cambridge, and at 
both places made excellent proficiency in all the 
branches of study then pursued there. Fie ob¬ 
tained priest’s orders in 1502, and entered the 
monastery at Greenwich as a friar in 1508. Some 
time before this he had commenced his translation 
of the N. T., and had probably imbibed some of 
the notions which were beginning to be circulated 
in favour of a reformation of the church. In 1520 
he became tutor to the children of Sir John Walsh, 
in whose mansion at Little Sodbury he resided for 
two years. Flere he came frequently into conflict 
with the clergy of the district, and became known 
as holding the new opinions. This rendered his 
longer residence there unsafe, and he accordingly 
came to London, where he was the guest of Hum¬ 
phrey Monmouth, a wealthy merchant, for a year. 
Bent on perfecting his translation of the N. T., 


Tyndale, in the early part of 1524, crossed over to 
the continent to Hamburg, where he remained for 
some time; afterwards he went to Cologne, where 
he put to press his translation of the N. T. Being 
interrupted in the printing, he retired to Worms, 
where greater liberty could be enjoyed ; and there 
he not only completed what had been interrupted, 
the printing of his first edition in 4to, but printed 
another edition in 8vo, issued in 1525. A third 
edition was printed at Antwerp in the year follow- 
ing. Of the first edition only a fragment survives, 
and of the second only two copies, one imperfect, 
are known to exist. Tyndale now proceeded to 
the O. T., and issued his translation of the books 
as they were printed. He proceeded only as far 
as Deuteronomy in the printing ; but it is believed 
that he translated the whole O. T., and that Cover- 
dale profited by the use of his MSS. In 1534, he 
published at Antwerp a revised edition of his 
translation of the N. T., and with this concluded 
his labours in this department. The importation 
of his translation, and of some works which he had 
written, into England, had excited against him the 
hostility of the anti-Reformation party there ; and 
their bitter hatred was such that the most unwearied 
efforts were used to destroy him. At Antwerp, 
where he had resided since 1530 as chaplain to the 
company of English merchants, he was, in 1535, 
seized through the treachery of an emissaiy of the 
English Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, and con¬ 
veyed to Vilvorde near Brussels ; where, after a 
protracted imprisonment, he was burnt to death in 
September 1536. A sacred interest attaches to his 
name. To him the most Bible-loving nations of 
the world are indebted for what still, in substance, 
supplies the version of the N. T. in ordinary use 
(Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, vol i. 
Lond. 1845 J Offor’s edition of Tyndale’s N. T 
1836 [English Versions]).— W. L. A. 


TYPE. I. Name. — The Greek word tuttos, 
from which our type is derived, denotes primarily a 
blow, then the mark left by a blow, then a mark or 
pri?it of any kind, then a figure or image, and 
finally a mould or model; whether that be viewed 
as the original from which something else has taken 
its form, or as indicating the form which somethin** 
not yet existing may assume. In the N. T. the 
word occurs in several of these senses, and in some 
passages with a shade of meaning peculiar to itself. 
In John xv. 25 it is used to denote the mark which 
the nails made in our Lord’s hands and feet; in 
Acts vii. 43 it means a copy or image ; in ActsVii. 
44 and Heb. viii. 5 it signifies a model after which 
something is made; in Rom. vi. 17 it denotes a 
mould from which a form is derived ; in Rom. vi. 
14 it conveys the idea of one person presenting 
some analogy to another person ; and in several 
places it means an example which others may fol- 
iow C 1 Cor. x. 6, 11 ; Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thess. i. 7 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 9, etc.) 

As used by theologians the word type has received 
a special technical meaning not exactly equivalent 
to any of these usages, though approaching to that 
of Rom. vi. 14, where Adam is said to be the type 
of Christ. As used by theologians it is rather 
to cnaa as employed by the N. T. writers than to 
tvttos that the word type corresponds. They mean 
by it some object, whether office, institution, per¬ 
son, or action., by means of which some truth con¬ 
nected with Christianity was prefiguratively foretold 
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under preceding dispensations. Such an object 
the apostles call a enact, a shadow or adumbration 
of that which it indicated (comp. Pleb. x. I ; Col. 
ii. 17). This shadow became a type because it 
presented the model or representation of something 
yet future. Sometimes also the term TrapapoXr) is 
used with a similar meaning (Heb. ix. 9 ; xi. 19). 

II. Fundamental Principles.— There are certain 
fundamental principles which must be assumed as 
lying at the basis of Typology. These are 

1. Spiritual truths, ideas, thoughts, may be re¬ 
presented by material symbols, whether actions, 
institutions, or objects. This the usage of all 
nations establishes. More especially was this a 
favourite method of communicating thought among 
the imaginative Orientals ; in general it is found to 
prevail most in the earlier stages of a people’s his¬ 
tory, whilst as yet the use of objects that appeal to 
the senses is more effective than the use of written 
documents. In Scripture frequent instances occur 
of such symbolical methods of conveying ideas; 
as, for instance, the placing of the hand under 
the thigh for confirmation of an oath ; the bor¬ 
ing of the ear of the servant who declined to 
avail himself of the liberty brought by the year of 
jubilee; the rending of the garments.in token of 
grief; and such acts as those of Abijah when in 
announcing to Jeroboam the secession of the ten 
tribes from the house of Solomon he tore his gar¬ 
ment into twelve pieces and gave to Jeroboam ten 
(1 Kings ix. 29) ; that of Elisha when he indicated 
to the king of Israel the victories which by divine 
help he should obtain over the Syrians by com¬ 
manding him to shoot an arrow from the window 
eastward after he had placed his hand on the king s 
hand (2 Kings xiii. 14-19); and those of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel when they were signs to the people 
(Jer. xix. 1-11; Ezek. xii. 3-16). 

2. Such symbolical representations may be em¬ 
ployed to convey religious truth. 1 his usage we 
find also to have prevailed among all nations, 
especiallv in the earlier stages of their history. 
Among "the Jews it was abundantly used ; not, 
however, according to human caprice or ingenuity, 
but always in obedience to the express ordinance 
of God. The symbolical observances of an earlier 
age introduced into the service of God it may be 
presumed were also of divine appointment, 011 the 
general principle that as God alone can declare 
what worship He will receive, it is only as He ap¬ 
points that any service can be properly offered to 
Him. 

3. The true religion has in all ages been essenti¬ 
ally the same, so that the truths symbolised by 
the institutions of the earlier dispensations are iden¬ 
tical with those more directly and fully made known 
to us under the Christian dispensation. The sub¬ 
stantial identity of the patriarchal and Mosaic 
religions with the Christian must be assumed in 
all attempts to argue from the O. T. to the N. or 
vice versa , and will not be denied by any who 
receive these books as divine. From this it neces¬ 
sarily follows that what was taught by symbol 
under the ancient economies as part of religious 
truth will be found identical with what is taught in 
words under the new dispensation. 

4. The religion of Jesus Christ is one resting on 
the facts of his personal appearance and work. 
Out of these all its truths flow directly or indirectly ; 
and to these they all have respect. Hence the 
truths taught symbolically to the O. T. saints, being 


identical with those of Christianity, must also rest 
on and have respect to these facts. 

5. A twofold character was thus of necessity 
given to the religious institutions of the ancient 
economies. They were primarily symbolical of re¬ 
ligious truth. They were secondarily predictive of 
facts in the future on which these truths rested. 

III. Nature of Types.— Proceeding on these data 
we may attempt to construct a typology, the design 
of which shall be to show what are the types in the 
O. T., and the correspondence between them and 
their antitypes in the N. T. 

The first step towards this is to determine from 
the preceding data what is the proper idea of a 
type. This we would express as follows : — A type 
is an institute or act appointed by God to symbolise 
a religious truth, and to prefigure by means of 
analogy or resemblance those facts in the media¬ 
torial work of Christ on which these truths rest. 
Here the following things are to be noted :— 

1. A type is an institute or act. We use these 
terms in a wide sense, understanding under the 
former not only formal organisations and religious 
offices, but times, places, implements of religious 
service; and under the latter not only rites and 
ceremonies, but special acts or series of acts deter¬ 
mined by the proper criterion to be typical. By 
this definition, however, pei'sons and things simply 
as such are'excluded. A person per se , or a thing 
simply as such, cannot possess a symbolical charac¬ 
ter ; and cannot be the arid or prefigurative sign 
of another person or thing, much less of a fact or 
series of facts. A person may sustain a typical 
office or may perform a typical act; and a thing 
may be used in a typical service or ceremony ; but 
in and by itself it cannot be a type. This sets 
aside a whole host of types which the ingenuity of 
interpreters has constructed out of the historical 
personages of the O. T. That many of these sus¬ 
tained typical offices, and performed typical acts, 
is admitted ; but that they were in themselves—in 
their proper individual personality types of our 
Lord, we cannot believe. The assertion, indeed, 
is to us unintelligible except in a sense which would 
be profane and untrue—viz. that their personal 
character and conduct was a representation of the 
character and conduct of our blessed Lord. It is 
true that for this doctrine of personal types the 
authority of the N. T. has been pleaded. But we 
are unable to find a solitary instance in the N. T. 
of any historical character mentioned ( in the O. T. 
being brought forward as having been personally a 
c TKid of Christ or his work. In one passage, indeed, 
Adam is called a tvttos of Christ, but twos is not 
there equivalent to okl d ; and, even if it were, it 
would not follow that it was Adam as a person who 
was the type of Christ, for the apostle is speaking 
throughout that context of our first parent in his 
official, federal, or representative character. The 
words of St. Peter also (1 Ep. iii. 21) have been 
cited as showing that a simple historical occurrence 
may be the type of a Christian truth ; but what¬ 
ever the apostle may mean in that passage by 
calling salvation by baptism the dvrlrwov of 
Noah’s salvation by the ark, he cannot certainly 
mean that the latter was a divinely appointed pre- 
figuration of the former. The utmost that can be 
drawn from his words is, that an analogy subsists 
between the two, whereby the one is fitted to illus¬ 
trate the other. The strongest case in favour of 
the opinion we are opposing is our Lord’s repre- 
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sentation of himself as the true bread of which the 
manna was the prefiguration. We cannot under¬ 
stand this as intimating less than that the manna 
was a type of him. Still it was the manna, not as 
a natural phenomenon, but as a special and peculiar 
provision made by God for the feeding of the 
people, that was the type of Christ; and in this 
divine appointment we find what reduces this under 
the head of proper types. 

2. A type is an institute or act appointed by 
God, and by him adapted to the end it is designed 
to serve. Knowing what in due time was to be 
exhibited to men by the mission and work of his 
Son, God could not only predict that in words, but 
also give by means of symbolical acts and institutes 
such representation of it as would in some measure 
at least bring before the minds of the ancient saints a 
lively idea of it. And as God could alone do this 
it is on his appointment that the whole must rest. 

‘ To constitute one thing the type of another, as the 
term is generally understood in reference to Scrip¬ 
ture, something more is wanted than mere resem¬ 
blance. The former must not only resemble the 
latter, but must have been designed to resemble the 
latter. It must have been so designed in its original 
institution. It must have been designed as some¬ 
thing preparatory to the latter. The type as well as 
the antitype must have been pre-ordained ; and they 
must have been pre-ordained as constituent parts 
of the same general scheme of Divine Providence. 
It is this preznous design, and this pre-ordained 
connection, which constitute the relation of type 
and antitype’ (Marsh, Lectures on the Criticisvi and 
Interpretation of the Bible, p. 374). By the earlier 
typologists this condition was neglected, and re¬ 
semblance was made the sole criterion of the rela¬ 
tion between an event or person of the O. T. and 
a fact or doctrine of the N. T. as type and anti¬ 
type. A once popular book written on this plan 
is that of M £ Ewen on the Types and Figures of the 
O. T. But the principle has been carried out to 
the wildest extent in a work recently published, 
entitled The Typical Testimony to the Messiah: or 
the Analogy of the Scriptures in relation to typical 
persons, by Micaiah Hill, Lond. 1862. 

3. Each act or institute designed by God to serve 
as typical possessed a symbolical as well as a pre¬ 
dictive character. This follows from the position 
that a type is a sensible emblem, or prefigurative 
token of some spiritual truth, which itself rests 
upon certain events yet future, but of which events 
a certain degree of knowledge is possessed by those 
to whom the type is exhibited. In all such cases, 
a twofold impression is conveyed to the mind : in 
the first place, that a particular truth already known 
is symbolically indicated ; and in the second place, 
that those events on which that truth depends shall 
certainly take place. 

In the testimony of God concerning his Son there 
are two points—one of fact, and one of doctrine— 
on both of which we must be instructed before we 
can really believe that testimony in all its fulness. 
What God calls us in the Bible to believe, is, first, 
‘the truth and, secondly, that ‘truth, as it is in 
Christ Jesus.’ With regard, for instance, to the 
doctrine of salvation by the atonement, there is, 
first, the general principle, that such a mode of 
salvation is reasonable, practicable, and intended 
by God; and, secondly, the matter of fact, that 
such an atonement has really been presented by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and accepted by the Sove¬ 


reign and Judge of all. Now it was, of course, the 
same under the O. T. dispensation : there was both 
the doctrine to be announced, and the fact to be 
predicted, before a complete statement of saving 
truth could be laid before the mind ; and it was 
only as both of these were apprehended, that the 
belief of a Jew in the truth became full and intelli¬ 
gent. Hence every type contained at once a sym¬ 
bol of the truth and a prediction of the fact. It 
presented to the senses of the beholder an outward 
sign of a great general truth, and a memorial that 
in due season the event on which that truth rested 
would take place. Thus, for instance, in the case 
of sacrifice, there was both a symbol and a prediction. 
The slaying of the animal, and the burning of its 
flesh, were emblems of the great truth, that the 
sinner whose substitute that animal had become 
deserved death and subsequent agony, as well as 
of the general truth that God’s plan of saving men 
from that desert was by the substitutionary suffer¬ 
ings of another. All this, however, would have 
been of no avail to the sin-burdened Israelite, who 
knew well that no mere animal could make atone¬ 
ment for the sins of man, had not that act pre¬ 
figured and predicted the great sacrifice for sin on 
the part of the Lamb of God. But, pointed for¬ 
ward to this, his faith obtained an object on which 
to rest, and he was enabled to rejoice in the salva¬ 
tion of God. So also with regard to the immediate 
consequences of sacrifice. When a Jew had com¬ 
mitted a trespass against the Mosaic law, he had 
to offer certain sacrifices before he could enjoy his 
civil and political rights. Immediately, however, on 
presenting these, he stood rectus in curia ; he was 
acquitted of the sin he had committed, and restored 
to his civil privileges. With this, a mere carnal and 
worldly Jew was content. But to the pious believer, 
all this was only the symbol and type of something 
spiritual. It reminded him that his sins against 
God had made him guilty, and excluded him from 
the Divine favour; it directed him to the need of 
a sacrifice for sin ere God would forgive his trans¬ 
gression ; and it assured him, that just as by sacri¬ 
fice he had been restored to his place in the Jew¬ 
ish state, so by the great sacrifice might he be 
restored to the Divine favour, and to a place in 
that spiritual kingdom of which the Jewish nation 
was the type. 

t 4 * Though resemblance to that which it is de¬ 
signed to prefigure does not constitute the only or 
even the primary condition of a type, it is obvious 
that this must form a very important element in 
the adaptation of the type to serve its designed end. 
Hence we may expect to find some obvious ana¬ 
logy not only between the symbol and that which it 
symbolises, but also between the divinely-appointed 
act or institute, and that which it was designed to 
prefigure. Cyrill. Alex. 0 tI/ttos .... fiopfiiiXTiv 
rrjs dXrjOelas eioflepei (in cap. vi. Amos. p. 315). 

IV. Relation to other modes of Teaching. — Hav¬ 
ing thus indicated the nature of a type, we would 
now point out the relation of this mode of teaching 
divine truth to other modes employed in Scripture 
more or less akin to it. 

1. Relation to Prophecy. — Type stands related to 
prophecy as its parallel. Like it, it teaches a pre¬ 
sent truth, and announces a future fulfilment of it; 
like it also, it has in its capacity of a type one de¬ 
finite meaning and one definite fulfilment, to both 
of which it was intended and designed to point. 

1 he difference between a prophecy and a type lies 
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only in this, that the former teaches by words, the 
latter by things : the former, that is, by an artificial 
combination of signs; the latter, by a scenical re¬ 
presentation of the whole truth at once. A word 
is the symbol of an idea ; a type is the symbol of 
some principle or law, and the prediction of some 
great general fact in the economy of redemption. 

2. Relation to Parable. —From the word irapa- 
p 6 \r] being used to designate a type, it may be in¬ 
ferred that the connection between the two is inti¬ 
mate. A type, in fact, may be viewed as a sort 
of acted parable. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
our Lord, instead of describing in words the con¬ 
duct and circumstances of the prodigal son, had, by 
the help of suitable actors and scenes, made the 
whole to pass before the eyes and ears of his audi¬ 
tors, the lesson would have been conveyed to them 
much in the same way as the truth concerning him- 
seh was conveyed to the ancient Jews by the typical 
rites of the Mosaic economy. In neither case is the 
lesson new , nor fully to be understood without an 
elucidatory comment; the object of both being to 
impress vividly a truth, otherwise reasonable or 
familiar, upon the minds of those to whom it is 
presented. There is this difference, however, be¬ 
tween such a representation and a type,—that the 
former being merely doctrinal would be exhausted 
in inculcating a present truth, whilst the latter 
would, with the doctrine, incorporate a prophetic 
reference to some great event yet to happen, on 
which the doctrine was based. 

3. Relation to Comparison. —The N. T. teachers, 
occasionally, for the sake of illustrating their mean¬ 
ing, introduce a comparison , drawn from some well- 
known fact in the history of the Jewish people, be¬ 
tween which and the point they are discussing there 
exists some obvious analogy. In this way our Lord 
makes use of the fact of Moses’s erecting the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness for the purpose of illus¬ 
trating his own character as a deliverer, who was 
to be ‘ lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life’ (John 
iii. 14, 15). On another occasion he instituted a 
comparison between his own case, as about to be 
consigned for a season to the tomb, and that of 
Jonah, who had been ‘ three days and three nights 
in the belly of the fish’ (Matt. xii. 40). From this 
it has been hastily concluded that these events, and 
others alluded to in the N. T. in a similar manner, 
were real types and prefigurations of the facts they 
are brought to illustrate. It is obvious, however, 
that there is a great difference between an histori¬ 
cal event—whether occurring in the natural course 
of things or by the special interposition of the 
divine power, and which a subsequent writer or 
speaker may make use of to illustrate, by com¬ 
parison, some fact or doctrine of which he is treat¬ 
ing— an d a symbolical institute expressly appointed 
by God to prefigure, to those among whom it was 
set up, certain great transactions in connection with 
that plan of redemption which, in the fulness of 
time, he was to unfold to mankind. In the two 
cases above referred to there is the total absence of 
any evidence that the events recorded possess any 
other than a simple historical character. In the 
case of the brazen serpent, indeed, we have divine 
appointment; but along with the appointment we 
have the specific mention of the purpose for which 
it was set up, which was not to teach any religious 
truths at all, or form any part of religious worship, 
but simply that it might act as an instrument of 


cure to the Israelites who were bitten by the fiery 
flying serpents. [Brazen Serpent.] It is also 
possible that such a thing as the brazen serpen t might 
possess a symbolical character; but if any will from 
this argue that it really had such a character, and 
that it was a symbol of Christ, it will be incumbent 
upon him, in the first place, to show some evidence 
in favour of his inference, and, in the next, to explain 
how it should come to pass that the express symboli¬ 
cal antithesis of the Messiah, the serpent , could form 
part of an institute intended to prefigure his work 
as the Saviour of men. As to the case of Jonah, 
we do not find in it so much as the appearance of 
anything typical; and, indeed, it would have been 
very strange had God caused the prophet to per¬ 
form an action typical of the burial and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, under circumstances in which there 
was no human being to receive any instruction by 
it except himself. A type is an acted lesson—a 
visible representation of invisible truths. To its 
utility, therefore, spectators are as indispensable as 
actors ; and where the former are not present, to 
say that God appoints the latter to go through their 
performance, is to charge him with doing some¬ 
thing in vain. 

4. Relation to Allegory .—* An allegory,’ says 
Bishop Marsh, ‘ according to its original and proper 
meaning, denotes a representation of one thing which 
is intended to excite the representation of another 
thing.’ Adopting this as a just explanation, it is 
obvious that type and allegory are closely allied. In 
both there is an original representation which has a 
meaning of its own, and there is the use of that for 
the purpose of calling up to the mind the concep¬ 
tion of another thing analogous to the former. The 
two, however, are very distinct. They differ in 
two respects : the one is that the subject of an 
allegory is a mere historical event occurring in the 
ordinary course of things, whereas a type is an act 
or institute expressly appointed by God to teach 
some important truth ; the other is, that the alle¬ 
gorical sense is a fictitious meaning put upon a nar¬ 
rative for the sake of illustrating something else ; 
whereas the explanation of a type is its true and 
only meaning, and is adduced solely for the sake of 
unfolding that meaning. Thus Paul, in order to 
explain the doctrine of the covenants, allegorises 
the anecdote of Sarai and Hagar recorded by 
Moses, making Sarai represent the Abrahamic or 
new or everlasting covenant, and Plagar the Sinaitic 
or old covenant (Gal. iv. 24, 25). In the same way 
he allegorises the fact of the water from the rock 
following the Israelites through the wilderness, 
speaking of it as representing Christ in the bless¬ 
ings he confers upon his church (1 Cor. x. 4). 
These allegorisings (aWrjyopobpLeva) are only com¬ 
parisons without the form ; and their use is ob¬ 
viously merely to explain one thing by another. 
The radical difference between the exposition of a 
type and an allegorical interpretation of history, is 
apparent from the use which the apostle makes of 
them respectively. Flis allegorisings are mere 
illustrations on which, by themselves, nothing is 
built; whereas his typical explanations are all 
brought forward as forming the basis of arguments 
addressed to those who, admitting the type, were 
thereby ^pledged to the admission of the truths it 
embodied. 

V. Interpretation of Types .—As a general rule it 
may be laid down that we should always expect to 
find in the antitype something higher and more 
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glorious than in the type. Chrysost. (in Genes. 
Horn. 35) /J. 7 ] 7 ravra diralreL ip ry rvirip' ovdi 
yap &v eiT) tutos el p.i\\oL icavra ix €LP T V dXrjdeig, 
(rvfjLpalvow-a. This follows from the nature of the 
case. For if the design of a type be by outward 
symbols to foreshadow spiritual truths, it follows 
that, in proportion as the thing signified is more 
valuable than the mere sign, and as things spiritual 
and eternal are more glorious than things material 
and transitory, the type must be inferior in value 
and in majesty to that which it is designed to pre¬ 
figure. 

More specific rules having reference especially to 
the Mosaic ritual are— I. The symbolical ritual, as 
a whole and in its individual parts, can set forth 
only such ideas and truths as accord with the 
known, and elsewhere clearly announced, princi¬ 
ples of O. T. theology. 2. An accurate know¬ 
ledge of the outward constitution of each symbol 
is an indispensable condition of it's interpretation ; 
for, as the sole object of the symbol is to convey 
spiritual truth by sensible representations, to at¬ 
tempt to discover the former before we understand 
the latter, is to endeavour to reach an end without 
using the means. 3. The first step in the inter¬ 
pretation of a symbol is the explanation of its name; 
for, as this is generally given with a direct refer¬ 
ence to the idea symbolised, it forms of itself a sort 
of exponent of the symbol to which it is affixed. 

4. Each symbol expresses, in general, only one 
grand idea ; at the same time, of course, including 
all subordinate ideas that may be involved in it. 
Thus, in the case of sacrifices, a variety of truths 
are presented to the mind, but all going to make 
up the one grand truth which that rite symbolised. 

5. Each symbol has always the same fundamental 
meaning, however different may be the objects with 
which it is combined. Thus, for instance, the act 
of purification has the same symbolical meaning, 
whether it is performed upon a person or an ani¬ 
mal, or upon a material object. 6. In interpreting 
a symbol, we must throw out of view all that is 
merely necessitated by the laws of its physical con¬ 
dition, and that does not serve to help out the 
symbolical representation. Symbols have often 
accessories of two kinds : the one consisting of 
such as are in themselves symbolical, and which 
go to make up the sum total of the representation; 
the other, of such as are, from the nature of things, 
required by the material objects composing the 
symbol for their continued existence. Thus, in 
the case of the candlestick in the sanctuary, it was 
provided that it should have branches, and knops, 
and flowers, and also that it should be supplied 
with snuffers and snuff dishes. Now, of those ac¬ 
cessories, the former were not indispensable to its 
serving the purpose for which it was designed— 
that of giving light; but they, having each a sym¬ 
bolical meaning, added to the symbolical effect of 
the whole; whereas the latter were merely re¬ 
quired in order to prevent the lights from dying 
out for want of cleansing. Keeping this distinc¬ 
tion in view, we need not be afraid of going too 
minutely into the explanation of the Mosaic ritual. 
Every thing, in fact, of which it was composed 
was a symbol, with the single exception of such 
things as the earthly, physical condition of the sub¬ 
stance or persons employed rendered indispensable. 
Nay, even these, from belonging to a typical insti¬ 
tute, such as the nation of Israel was, acquired a 
sort of secondary typical character; just as the I 


ordinary events of Israelitish history have for the 
same reason a spiritually doctrinal character. (Mi- 
chaelis, Entwurf der Typischen Gottesgelahrthcit, 
Gott. 1763; Bahr, Syjnbolik des Mosaischen Cultus , 
2 vols. Heidelb. 1S37 ; Chevallier, Ihdsean Lec¬ 
ture for 1826; Fairbairn, The Typology of Scrip¬ 
ture, 2 vols. Edin. 1854.)—W. L. A. 

TYRANNUS (Tt 'tpavpoi), a sophist or rheto¬ 
rician of Ephesus, who kept one of those schools 
of philosophy and eloquence so common at that 
period. St. Paul preached for two years daily 
in his school after quitting the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 9). This proves that the school was Greek, 
not Jewish. It does not appear whether Tyrannus 
was himself a convert or not; for it may be that 
he let to the apostle the house or hall which he 
used : but it is more pleasant to suppose that he 
was a convert, and that the apostle was hospitably 
entertained by him, and obtained the use of the 
hall in which he himself taught. 

TYRE, Sur, Sor (Iieb. “flV or ; Phoen. 

; Arab. [Aram. fcop]; Gr. T tipos ; Jerome, 

Ilirpa, i] T uplcop 7 2 up ; whence the adjective 
Sarranus), a city and state of ancient Phoenicia, 
situated in .... It is generally supposed to have 
derived its name from the (double) rock on which 
its first foundations were laid; while Hitzig traces 

it (erroneously) to ‘ Palma exigua.’ The name 

does not occur among the six coast tribes mentioned 
in Gen. x. 15-18, and it is therefore generally taken 
to be a subsequent colony of Sidon (DK, the metro¬ 
polis ; cf. Just. 18. 3), from which it was distant 200 
stadia. Nor does Iiomer, who specially names 
Sidon, appear to be aware of the existence of 
Tyre. Notwithstanding this, however, the latter, 
after its sudden rise, began to dispute the claim of 
Sidon with respect even "to the priority of age, and 
went to the extent of assuming on its coins the 
designation DJTO DN, ‘ Mother of the Sidonians.’ 
This boasted antiquity (comp. Is. xxiii. 7; Tvpos 
ibyvyirj, Dion. Perig. 911, etc.), which was traced 
by its priests to an antediluvian date, is by Jose¬ 
phus fixed at about B.c. 1250, and by Justin about a 
century later. It succeeded, at all events, in at least 
dividing the honours of a venerable age with the 
rival city in the eyes of foreign nations, and the 
palm is by late classical writers accorded variously 
to the one or the other. Yet it would appear, 
notwithstanding Justin’s and other writers’ testi¬ 
monies, that Tyre, though her paramount greatness 
was due to Sidon—which, beaten or destroyed by 
‘ Ascalon,’ transferred herself entirely, inhabitants, 
commerce, manufactories, and all, to the former— 
had long existed independently of her supposed 
mother-city. For, even setting aside the primitive 
myths of Astarte having been born at Tyre, and 
Melkart having built the city—myths to which a 
certain substratum of truth is not to be denied—or 
the existence of the Agenorium, derived from Age- 
nor, the ‘ founder of the Tyrian dynasty,’ still exist¬ 
ing at the time of Alexander the Great:—the fact 
of Astarte, the supreme goddess of Sidon, taking 
second rank only at Tyre, and the Baal Melkart, un¬ 
known to Sidon, being the tutelary deity of Tyre, 
wars against the idea of the latter being nothing 
but a colony of the former. The most vital con¬ 
dition of Phoenician colonisation was, as is well 
known, the accurate adherence of the daughter 
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cities to the worship and special deities of the 
mother-cities. And situated midways, as it were, 
between Babylonia and Egypt, the most ancient 
seats of human civilisation, it is but natural to 
assume that its age, although not to be fixed now 
with anything like precision, must rank high even 
among the oldest cities of the ancient world, and 
both Justin’s and Josephus’s dates must be taken 
to refer to the regeneration or second foundation of 
Tyre by the Sidonians after their defeat by the 
Philistines. With this also the mention of a ‘strong 
city Tyre ’— i.e. the original city—in Josh. xix. 29 
agrees perfectly. 

Tyre was composed of two distinct parts or towns 
in historical times : the one situated on the mainland 
or continental Tyre, and one on the island opposite, 
from four to thirty stadia (Pliny, Strabo) distant 
from each other. According to Pliny, the circum¬ 
ference of both was reckoned at about nineteen 
Roman miles, the island-town comprising about 22 
stadia. The town on the shore was called Palse- 
Tyrus, not from its having been founded before 
Island-Tyrus—for this, indeed, we may assume to 
have been the first of the two (Reland, Vitringa, 
Hengstenberg, etc.)—but from the circumstance of 
its having achieved a high renown long before its 
much less favourably situated island-sister. Con¬ 
stantly exposed to earthquakes and deluges—occu¬ 
pying a space naturally circumscribed, and rendered 
still more so by the erections necessary for the 
purple fisheries and manufactories—and cut off 
from the easy means of export and import by cara¬ 
vans that belonged to the opposite city, Island- 
Tyrus was by far inferior in importance. In fact, 
only one (the western) part of the island had been 
built over up to the time of Hiram, the contempo¬ 
rary of Solomon—viz. the ‘ Old Town ’ (rd darv), 
which probably served as harbour, a place for 
arsenals and magazines, to Palae-Tyrus, that by 
this time had sent out colonies already to Tartes- 
sus and the northern coast of Lybia. The other 
part of the island, or rather a small island by itself, 
which has now completely disappeared, and which 
was first joined to the darv as the ‘New Town’ 
by Hiram, had till then probably been inhabited 
only by the priests attached to the sanctuary of 
Melkart. To these two there came a third town 
or suburb, the Eurychoros (esplanade), formed by 
means of substructions on the eastern side of the 
rock. Palte-Tyrus, extending from the river Le- 
ontes on the north to the Ras-el-Ain on the south, 
covered with all its outlying parts no less than 
about 22 stadia (Pliny), and lay in one of the most 
fertile and blooming plains of Phoenicia; cf. liosea’s 

(ix. 13) nm rtanCN ‘planted in a pleasant place,’ 
or William of Tyre’s ‘ fertilitate prsecipua et amoe- 
nitate quasi singularis, habet planitiem sibi con- 
tinuam divitis glebes et opimi soli’ (xiii. 3)* It was 
watered by several aqueducts, which carried the 
stream from the fountains-group situated in the 
plain itself (Head of the Well, Ras-al-Ayin), not 
only through the whole territory of the continental 
city, but, probably by means of subterranean pipes, 
also into the island-city. Without this supposition 
it would be hardly credible how the latter, which, 
tip to the siege by Salmanassar (before the 8th 
century), had subsisted on rain-water only col¬ 
lected in cisterns and open canals (vdpaywyol) from 
the Ras, could have stood the long sieges by 
Nebuchadnezzar (13 years) and £>f Alexander, 


who naturally stopped the overground supplies : 
without apparently once suffering from want of 
water. Possibly we may, in a certain annual rite 
called the ‘ Wedding of the land-water to the sea¬ 
water,’ still kept up by the inhabitants, see a faint 
reminiscence of this ancient juncture. Here also 
stood the ancient royal palace and the first sanctuary 
of Heracles, though the most celebrated one lay on 
the island opposite. The happy mixture of land 
and sea scenery thus exhibited by the two cities in 
the time of their prosperity is thus graphically de¬ 
scribed by Nonnus, a learned Egyptian antideolo- 
gist of the end of the 4th Christian century : ‘ The 
sailor furrows the sea with his oar, as the plough¬ 
man the soil, the lowing of oxen and the song of 
birds answer the deep roar of the main ; the Hama¬ 
dryad among the tall trees hears the voice of the 
Nereid calling to her from the waves; the breeze 
from Lebanon, while it cools the rustic at his mid¬ 
day labour, speeds the sailor seaward.’ ‘ O Tyrus,’ 
exclaims the prophet (Ezek. xxvii. 3, etc.), ‘thou 
hast said : I am of perfect beauty; thy borders are 
in the midst of the sea, thy builders have perfected 
thy beauty. ’ The poets call her ‘ a virgin bathing 
in the sea, a Tartessus-ship swimming upon the 
ocean, an island on shore, and a city in the sea 
withal,’ etc. Above all, however, Nonnus makes 
his Indian hero get into ecstasies at the ‘ primeval 
fountains, especially those where the water .... 
gushing out of the depths of the earth, returns 
every hour ;’ and he mentions three distinct sources 
or water-nymphs : ‘ Abarberea, the fertile; Kal- 
lirrhoe, the sweet; and Drosera, the rich and 
bridal one.’ 

The early history of Tyre is so completely 
shrouded in mythical mystery that a rational recon¬ 
struction of it is next to impossible. We hear of 
kings of Phoenicia whose very names mostly prove 
them to be mere types of deities, or special tribes, 
such as Agenor, Phoenix, Phalis, Sidon, Tetramnes- 
tus, Tennes, Strato, Abdalominus (a word spelt in 
many different ways, the only reasonable ortho¬ 
graphy of which however can only be Abd-Alonim 

[Hebr. Eljonim], D"iny, servant of the 
Highest Ones or Gods). Abibal however is called 
the first king of Tyre, and the predecessor of Hiram 
(Iiierom, Suram, etc.), the Biblical Chiram, with 
whom indeed begins what to us is approximately 
I the historical period of Phoenicia. We have men- 
: tioned already the calamity in consequence of which 
i the Sidonians, hitherto the mightiest power of Phoe¬ 
nicia, were obliged to leave their capital and seek 
refuge in neighbouring Tyre. This took place 
I about 1209 B.C., and very soon after that period 
Tyre assumed the hegemony. In the time of 
Samuel we already hear of the Princes (Suffetes) 
of Tyre oppressing the Israelites. Under Hiram 
(980-947), the great friend of Solomon, Tyre not 
only attained to its fullest glory and renown among 
its sister-states, but the capital itself, enlarged by 
him into three distinct towns, received its fullest 
share of palaces, temples, and public edifices, and 
its two roadsteads and two harbours probably date 
from this period Such, indeed, was the perfec¬ 
tion which architecture and the fine arts generally 
must have attained at that time that Solomon bor¬ 
rowed Tyrian artificers for the erection of his own 
royal palaces and the temple of Jerusalem, whither 
Hiram, ‘ ever a lover of David,’ and the first king 
who concluded an alliance between Phoenicia and 
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Judaea, had already sent cedar-trees and workmen 
during the lifetime of David. Whether the letters 
given by Josephus as having passed between Solo¬ 
mon and Hiram be apocryphal or not, we have no 
means of judging; but there can be no doubt as 
to the friendly relations between the two countries, 
and their mutual exports and imports being highly 
beneficial to both, more particularly perhaps to 
Judaea. An offer of twenty cities in Galilee, not 
far from Tyre, by Solomon, in exchange of Hiram’s 
many offices of kindness towards him, is recorded 

to have been declined by the latter (7Q5 = like no¬ 
thing ; whence the name Kabul). It is at this 
period, also, when the joint trading expeditions to 
‘ Ophir’ are recorded to have taken place, in which 
the Tyrians furnished the pilots and mariners. 
Hiram himself seems altogether to have been a very 
refined, pious, and peaceful monarch. Hardly any 
wars are recorded during his lifetime, and his 
reported interchange of problems with the ‘ wisest 
of mankind’ points to his renown as a * bel esprit . 1 
Solomon is by the unanimous testimony of three 
Phoenician writers said to have married his daugh¬ 
ter, who carried him finally over to the . Ashtaroth 
worship. This account however may arise from 
a confusion between him and a later king of Judaea, 
Ahab, who, about half a century afterwards, mar¬ 
ried Jezebel, the daughter of a Tyrian king. Hiram 
was followed, according to Menander (in Josephus) 
and Theophilus, by Baleastartus, whose four sons 
reigned after him for short periods. First came Ab- 
dastartus, 939-931, who, in consequence of a palace- 
revolution, was followed on the throne for twelve 
years by a son of his nurse: a period of internal sedi¬ 
tion and general lawlessness, during which, so Justin 
tells us, all the free citizens of Tyre were murdered 
by the slaves having intervened. Astartus, the eldest 
son of Baleastartus, succeeded to the government, 
and ruled from 918-907, when the third brother 
Astarymus was made king. He was murdered nine 
years later by Phaletus, his youngest brother, who, 
after a brief reign of nine months, was put to 
death by Ithobaal, priest of Astarte, in whose family 
the kingdom henceforth became hereditary. This 
Ithobaal, the Ethbaal of Scripture, whose daughter 
was married to Ahab, is called by Josephus ‘king 
of Tyre and Sidon,’ a sign of the supremacy which ! 
Tyre had acquired in his day. The drought re¬ 
ported to have taken place in Judaea under Ahab 
seems to have also touched Phoenicia, and such 
was Ithobaal’s piety that at his supplication thunder¬ 
claps were heard, followed by copious rains, and 
it was chiefly before his reign (898-866) that Tyre 
commenced to spread its colonies as far as Africa, 
Spain, etc. : owing in the first instance probably to 
the danger of life and uncertainty of circumstances 
into which the country had been plunged by the 
internal conflicts. But Ithobaal himself seems to 
have encouraged colonisation, and, in order to 
prevent the overcrowding of the old cities, to 
have built a number of new cities. Balezor, his 
son, succeeded in 865, and was followed by his 
son Mutton, the office of high-priest devolving on 
his second son Sicharbaal. Mutton died in 833 
and left two children, Elissa (Dido) and Pygmalion, 
who were to share the kingdom between them, 
while Elissa, by her marriage with Sicharbaal, was 
to unite the high-priesthood with the crown. To 
this arrangement however, the people, averse to the 
supreme priestly power, demurred, and Pygmalion 


was declared sole king. Elissa’s husband having 
been killed, for the sake of his treasures, by the new 
king, and herself being deprived of her dominion, she 
is said to have entered into a conspiracy with the 
aristocratic party, and in the ninth year of Pyg¬ 
malion’s reign, assisted and followed by her brother 
Barca and the principal families of the land, to 
have reached Carthage (New Town, NI 2 Hn mp), 
a colony founded some time before by the Sidon- 
ians—about 813—and to have completely rebuilt it 
and laid the foundation for a power which con¬ 
tended with mighty Rome for the empire of the 
world. 

What Tyre had done to Sidon, Carthage did to 
Tyre—it gradually extinguished it. We hear no¬ 
thing more of it till, in the middle of the 8th cen¬ 
tury, it is found in violent contact with the first of 
the three great Asiatic powers (Chaldsea, Assyria, 
Egypt), that, one after the other, endeavoured to 
make themselves masters of the Tyro-Phoenician 
coast, and the eastern and western trade concen¬ 
trated upon it. 

The political existence of Palestine, Syria, and 
Phoenicia, which, instead of making a joint desper¬ 
ate stand, kent on intriguing and plotting against 
each other—Phoenicia, moreover, being hated and 
despised by her allies for her iniquitous trade with 
slaves kidnapped among her neighbours, chiefly in 
Judaea—was doomed from that time forth. At the 
time of Salmanassar, king of Assyria, Elulaios (Pyas) 
ruled Tyre, or rather Phoenicia. The Gittites, at one 
time subject to that country, had, it seems, revolted 
and thrown off his yoke. Elulaios, seizing the op¬ 
portunity of Hezekiah’s defeat of the Philistines, 
marched upon Gath, in order to reconquer it. 
Whereupon Salmanassar was appealed to by the 
Gittites, and taking up their cause, made Elulaios 
desist from his plan. In consequence of this, Sidon, 
Arke, Pake-Tyros, and other cities, also threw off 
their allegiance to Tyre, and voluntarily submitted 
to Salmanassar, who now tried to reduce Tyre 
herself. Pie sent a fleet against her, which was 
defeated and dispersed with a much smaller num¬ 
ber of vessels. Pie now tried to reduce the city 
by land, cutting off the water-supplies. For five 
years, however, Tyre withstood his forces, and 
when, at the end of this time, the Assyrian king 
died, the siege was raised. But there can hardly 
be a doubt that Tyre, as well as the whole of 
Phoenicia, very soon was made tributary to Assyria, 
like all the neighbouring countries, and the calami¬ 
ties brought upon them all alike by the uninter¬ 
rupted war-expeditions of the Assyrian monarchs 
could not but be felt also by the dependencies and 
colonies. These fell more or less about this time 
into the hands of new settlers, from whom again 
Carthage somewhat later wrested a part for "her¬ 
self. 

When the iron grasp of Assyria began to relax, 
the Chaldseo-Egyptian contest brought still greater 
miseries upon that unfortunate Syro-Phoenician 
coast, and Phoenicia, still nominally ruled by Tyre. 
The Phoenicians, it would appear, had allied them¬ 
selves to the Egyptians, who under Psammetichus 
had seized upon Philistsea, and were about to assist 
Pharaoh-Necho in his further conquest of the Tyro- 
Palestinian states. When, therefore, at Karkemish, 
the Egyptians had been defeated by the Chaldaeans, 
the latter instantly followed up their victory by 
occupying Syria, Palestine, and Phoenicia, and 
selling a great number of the inhabitants of the 
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latter, about 605. A league having been formed 
between these states to throw off the foreign yoke, 
gave rise to a new Chaldsean expedition against 
them under Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 22 ; xxvii. 
3 ; xlvii. 4), which ended with the destruction of 
Jerusalem (5S7) and the reduction of the sea-coast 
—except Tyre. For thirteen years Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar besieged it by water and by land, but, it 
would appear, without success. The most graphic 
descriptions of this siege are found in Ezekiel 
(xxvi. 7-12; xxix. 18; xxviii. 2; xxvi. 17, etc.) 


An apparent show of submission, but not a subjec¬ 
tion — leaving the native sovereigns on the throne 
and their wealth and naval power untouched — was 
all Nebuchadnezzar had gained when he raised the 
‘wageless’ siege (cf. Ezek. xxix. 17). Once more 
Nebuchadnezzar armed, at the end of this war, 
against Egypt, but Pharao-Apries, swiftly march¬ 
ing upon Phoenicia, subduing it and destroying its 
fleet, prevented this expedition. At this time the 
ancient constitution of Tyre was changed. Itho- 
baal had been followed by Baal, but after Baal two 



511. Tyre. 


judges (sufTetes) took for a certain period the place 
of the monarch. \Ve hear of internal commotions 
—natural enough in a country and city upon which 
calamity after calamity had fallen in so short a time ; 
and the existence of two parties in the common¬ 
wealth that looked respectively to Chaldsea and to 
Egypt could not but foster those internal dissen¬ 
sions. In 538, while Eiromus stood at the head of 
the Tyrian or Phoenician affairs, Cyrus captured 
Babylon, and thus became master also of Phoenicia, 
which had reverted to this power. At that time 
VOL. ill. 


Sidon, being made the royal residence, again re¬ 
sumed the Hegemony. Under the successive 
Persian rulers Phoenicia was allowed to retain many 
of its national institutions, and even a certain 
amount of independence, in return for which 
it paid a comparatively small tax and placed 
its again powerful fleet at the disposal of the 
conquerors, who entirely lacked that most vilal 
element of naval power. Together with Philistsea 
and Cyprus it was incorporated under Darius His- 
taspis in the fifth nomos or circle of the empire, 

3x2 
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and up to the time of Xerxes the relations between 
the conquerors and the conquered were of a per¬ 
fectly friendly nature. But when this king, during 
his Greek invasion, had managed to destroy the 
highly-prized Phoenician fleet almost completely, and 
to this calamity added galling measures and humilia¬ 
tions without end, the people became so exasper¬ 
ated that they took part, under Sidon’s leader¬ 
ship, in the revolt of Egypt against Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and Ochus, about the middle of the 4th 
century, which ended most disastrously for the 
whole countiy, and particularly for Sidon, which, 
wealth and all, was fired by its own inhabitants. 
Tyre afterwards (350) again resumed the sway, 
until, after the battle on the Issus, all the Phoe¬ 
nician cities except herself paid their allegiance to 
Alexander the Great. For seven months she sus¬ 
tained one of the most remarkable sieges ever re¬ 
corded (332 B.c. ) Palse-Tyrus having been razed 
to the ground, this once island-city was connected 
by the conqueror with the mainland by means 
of a mole, which, once destroyed, had to be re¬ 
constructed entirely anew. An immense fleet was 
collected, the ablest engineers of Phoenicia and 
Cyprus exercised all their skill on the construction 
of new battering and other machines, while the 
means of defence on the part of the Tyrians were 
as cunning as they were successful, and fearfully 
galling to the besiegers. At last Tyrus fell under 
a furious double attack, and, provoked by their 
desperate resistance even after the town was taken 
already, the soldiery fired it and massacred an im¬ 
mense number of the inhabitants. Alexander re¬ 
placed the population by new colonists, chiefly 
Carians, and soon again the exceptionally favour¬ 
able position of the place regained for it part of its 
ancient prosperity, and scarcely eighteen years 
afterwards it was capable of sustaining a new siege, 
notwithstanding even the remaining mole. 

Ptolemy had, after Alexander’s death, annexed 
Phoenicia to his kingdom ; but when, in 315, An- 
tigonus returned from Babylonia, he easily expelled 
his garrisons from all the Phoenician cities save 
Tyre, which only surrendered after an eighteen 
months’ siege. The boundaries of its territory at 
that period were: Sarepta to the north, the * Tyrian 
Ladder’ to the south, and Kedes and Baka in Galilee 
to the east. Beyond this nothing particular is known 
of it from this time forth to the time of the civil 
wars of Rome—with which empire Phoenicia had 
been incorporated together with Syria, by Pompey 
—when Cassius divided Syria into small provinces 
and sold them separately. Tyre for a short period 
thus became a principality again with a king of her 
own. Mark Antony presented it, together with 
the whole of Phoenicia, to Cleopatra, securing to 
Tyre (and Sidon), in spite of Cleopatra’s entreaties, 
its ancient freedom; but what shadow of inde¬ 
pendence it had retained was taken from it by 
Augustus (a.d. 20). In the N. T. we find mention 
made of it' (Matt. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13, etc.), and at 
an early period a Christian community was formed 
there (Acts xxi. 3, 7). For a long time afterwards 
Tyre retained her manufactures and trade, though 
a mere shadow of what these once had been :— 
chiefly with regard to her dyeing produce Hadrian 
granted Tyre the title of metropolis, and it formed 
the principal naval station on the Tyrian coast. 
Once again it was fired in a.d. 193, when it took 
part with Septimus Severus against Pescennius Ni¬ 
ger in their contest for the crown, and Severus 


gratefully bestowed upon the place, which he 
peopled with his third legion, the title of colony and 
the Jus Italicum. And such was its elastic vitality, 
that at the time of Constantine it again equalled all 
the Eastern cities in wealth and commercial pros¬ 
perity. St. Jerome, in the 4th century, calls it the 
noblest and most beautiful city of Phoenicia, and 
expresses his astonishment at the apparent nonful¬ 
filment of the prophecy which threatened its eternal 
desolation. (‘ c Nec cedificaberis ultra ’ videtur facere 
quaestionem, quomodo non sit aedificata ? quam 
hodie cernimus Phoenices nobilissimam et pulcherri- 
mam civitatem.’) Notwithstanding the establish¬ 
ment of an imperial dyeing manufactory at Constan¬ 
tinople in the 7th century, when Phoenicia was 
taken by the Saracens, Tyre yet retained her 
ancient celebrity for her purple, which was imported 
into Lombardy at the time of Charlemagne. Under 
the Caliphs it enjoyed the benefits of a mild and 
enlightened dominion, and during the Crusades 
was much admired both for its natural beauty and 
its fine edifices, and its generally prosperous aspect. 
It again had at that time to sustain a long siege, 
but finally surrendered (1124), and was made an 
archbishopric,, bestowed four years afterwards upon 
William of Tyre, the chronicler of the Crusades. 
In August 1192, it was fixed as the northern 
boundary of the Christian territories in Palestine, 
and continued to flourish, chiefly through the 
Venetian trade, as a commercial city until the 
conquest of Syria by Selim I. in 1516, from which 
time forth its decline, further aided by the dis¬ 
co veiy of the New World and the route to Asia by 
the Cape of Good Hope, has been rapid and com¬ 
plete. Nothing but ruins, and hardly any inhabitants 
were found by visitors from the beginning of the 
16th century to the middle of the 18th, when a 
change for the better took place, although its 
general desolate aspect remains the same. There are 
yet, according to Mr. Porter, from about 3000 to 
4000 inhabitants living among the broken ruins of its 
former magnificence, ekeing out a scanty livelihood 
upon insignificant exports of tobacco, cotton, wool, 
and wood. The place as it now stands was founded 
under the old name Sur in 1766, and has suffered 
very considerably during the earthquake in 1837. 
The remains of an ancient cathedral church enclose 
probably the bones of the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa and of Origen. About mile distant from 
Tyre is the so-called tomb of Hiram, an immense 
sarcophagus of limestone, supposed to contain the 
corpse of that king. [See Phoenicia ; Sidon ; 
Hiram* etc.]—E. D. 

u 

UCAL. [Proverbs, Book of.] 

ULAI (^X, Sept. Ou/ 3 aX), a river which flowed 

past the city of Shushan (Susa), where Daniel was 
(Dan. viii. 2). It can hardly be doubted that this 
name appears in Eulceus , the name given by Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. vi. 31) and Arrian (Expect. Alex. vii. 7) 
to a river which flowed past Susa, and of the waters 
of which alone, the former says, the kings of Persia 
drink. But Herodotus (i. 188 ; v. 49, 52) says the 
same of a river which he calls Choaspes ; and Strabo 
(xv. 728), Curtius (v. 2. 9), and others, call the river 
of Susa by this name. Two solutions of this dis¬ 
crepancy have been proposed. The one is, that as 
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Ptolemy says (vi. 3. 2) that the Eulseus had two 
sources, the one in Media and the other in Susiana, 
it may thus have had two names, and have received 
sometimes one and sometimes the other. The other 
solution is, that as there is reason to- believe that 
the modern Kerkhah , which is identified with the 
Choaspes, bifurcated at a point some 20 miles N. W. 
of Susa, and sent forth thence a branch which passed 
by Susa and fell into the Pasitig ris (.Kurati ), it is 
probable that the name Eulrnus belonged properly 
to this branch, whilst the main stretun retained 
that of Choaspes. Either of these hypotheses will 
explain and remove the discrepancy. The latter is 
probably to be preferred (Loftus, Chaldeea and 
Susiana , p. 424, ff. ; Kinneir, Persian Empire; 
Rawlinson and Layard in Geograph. Journal , ix. 
48, ff., and xvi. 91, ff.) In this case the Ulai no 
longer exists.—W. L. A. 

ULFILAS, the apostle of the Goths, was de¬ 
scended from a family which originally belonged to 
Sadagolthina, near the town of Parnassus in Cappa¬ 
docia, whence his ancestors were carried captive by 
the Goths about the middle of the 3d century 
(Philostorg. Hist. Eccl. ii. 5). lie was bom a.D. 
313 ; and, his mother being probably a Goth, he 
received a Gothic name, Vulfila — wolf kin , from 
Vulfo , wolf, lie grew up familiar with both the 
Gothic and Greek tongues. He commenced his 
career as a religious teacher among the West-Goths 
on the banks of the Danube; and in 343 he was 
consecrated bishop. This is the account of Aux- 
entius, which seems preferable to that of Philos- 
torgius, who says he was consecrated by Eusebius 
and other bishops on the occasion of his being sent 
to Constantine the Great on an embassage by the 
ruler of the Goths ; for as Constantine died in 337, 
when Ulfilas was only 24 years of age, we cannot 
suppose that one so young would be set apart to 
so responsible an office. Philostorgius says he was 
the first bishop of the Goths ; but in the list of 
bishops who were at the Council of Nice in 325 
appears the name of an earlier Gothic bishop, 
Theophilus. From the first Ulfilas belonged to 
the Arian party, and in the synod at Constan¬ 
tinople in A.D. 360 acted with that party. He 
laboured with earnest zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen Goths, and with such success as to draw 
down on the Christians the persecution of the ruling 
powers. Ulfilas having obtained permission of the 
emperor to retire with his adherents beyond the 
limits of the empire, betook himself to Moesia. 
where, at the foot of Mount Hsemus, near Nico- 
polis, a settlement was formed by those who had 
accompanied him in his exile. Here the rest of his 
life was spent, not without vicissitudes and agita¬ 
tions, yet in unwearied efforts for the spiritual good 
of the people among whom he dwelt. At what 
time his translation of the Bible into the Gothic 
tongue—the great and abiding monument of his 
evangelistic zeal—was executed is uncertain; but it 
was probably about a.d. 370 [Gothic Version], 
He died in 383, overwhelmed, it is said, by finding 
himself ranked as a heretic by the Council of 381. 
—W. L. A. 

UMBREIT, Fried. Wilh. Karl, was born 
nth April 1795, at Sonnebom, near Gotha. At 
an early period he devoted himself to Oriental and 
Biblical literature, especially that of the O. T. In 
1820 he became a professor extraordinary of philo¬ 
sophy and theology in the philosophical faculty at 


Heidelberg; in 1823 he was made an ordinary pro¬ 
fessor ; and in 1829 he conjoined with this an ordi¬ 
nary professorship in the theological faculty. He 
received from the Bavarian government in 1832 the 
title of Kirchenrath, and in 1844 that of Geheimen- 
Kirchenrath. For many years he edited, along 
with Dr. Ullmann, the Theolog. Studien und Kriti- 
ken, one of the most influential of the German 
theological journals. He began his publications 
on the O. T. with a new translation of the Song 
of Solomon, with aesthetic illustrations, Gott. 1820; 
and this was followed by his translation of Tob, 
with notes, Iieidelb. 1824 [translated into English 
and forming 2 vols. of the Edinburgh Biblical 
Cabinet] ; and his translation, with notes, of the 
Proverbs, Heidelb. 1826. A work of higher merit 
than these is his Praktischen Commeniar -ueber die 
Propheten des A. B., 4 Bde. Hamo. 1841-46. He 
published also ChrisllickeErbauungaus dem Psalter , 
Hamb. 1835, a translation with explanations of 
thirty-five Psalms, arranged under the heads of 
Faith, Redemption, Ilope; Grundtbne des A. T. 
Ilamb. 1843 ; Der Knee hi Gottes. Beilrage zur 
Christologie des A. B. Plamb. 1840; Die Siinde 
Beitr. zur Theologie des A. B. Ilamb. and Gotha 
1856. His last work, and not the least valuable, 
was one in which he brought his O. T. learning to 
bear on the elucidation of the N. T., Der Brief 
an die Ronier aus dem Grunde des A. T. ausgelegt, 
Gotha 1856. Pie died 26th April i860.—W. L. A. 

UMMAII (Hfty; ’A/j-jiid; Amnia), a city of 

Asher, mentioned only in Josh. xix. 30. There is 
nothing in the passage .to indicate its exact posi¬ 
tion, farther than that it does not appear to have 
been one of the border cities. Eusebius and Je¬ 
rome evidently knew nothing of it (Onomast. s. v. 

‘ Alima’). Dr. Thomson suggested that it may be 
identical with the modem Alma, a village situated 
* on the top of the Ladder of Tyre, and a little 
more than one hour east of its termination at the 
sea’ (. Bibliotheca Sacra, xii. p. 827). The Arabic 

name (Liir.) bears some resemblance to the Ple- 

brew, and the situation is not unsuitable ; but more 
than this cannot be said. The statement of De- 
litzscli ( Comment. on Josh.), that ‘ Ummah may 
perhaps have been preserved in Kefr Ammeih, 
upon the Lebanon, to the south of Hammana,’ 
cannot be received, for the territory of Asher 
reached only to Zidon on the north, and Ammeih 
is at least twenty miles beyond it.—J. L. P. 

UNCLEAN MEATS. [Food.] 

UNCLEANNESS (HNfttp, from the adj. tflptt, 

so frequently used in the almost technical sense of 
Levitical defilement, and especially in the leper’s 
wail, Lev. xiii. 45) is the term by which, in the 
law of Moses, is indicated that condition which 
caused the temporary suspension of a Hebrew man 
or woman from their religious and social privileges, 
as subjects of the Theocracy. About seventy 
specific cases of possible uncleanness are described, 
and others implied. Various modes of classifying 
them have been resorted to. The old Jewish 
writers made two classes, according to the length of 
the ceremonial suspension. The lighter class em¬ 
braced the instances of uncleanness for the day ; the 
heavier class, those of a longer period {Pesictha, 
in Ugolino, xv. 1148; Maimonides, Constitutiones, 
in Ugol. viii. 58, where the contaminated of the 
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lighter class is called DV ^'OLD. de die lava ml ns , 
comp. Lightfoot, Harm, of O. T. [Works by Pit¬ 
man, ii. 122] ; only he gives four classes, accord¬ 
ing to time). Other writers (see Corn-a-Lapide 
on Lev. xv. 22) make also two classes, only on 
a different principle : ‘ Duplex fuit immundities 
Ilebr. Una erat peccatum, quia praecepto Dei 
vetita, talis erat comedere carnes immundas. Tabs 
etiam erat pati lepram, etc. Altera non erat 
vetita, sed solum indicata et statuta, talis erat 
tangere leprosum, etc. Haec non erant peccata, 
sed tantum inducebant irregularitatem quandam.’ 
Modern Jews profess to be bound only by the 
former of these classes. The threefold classifica¬ 
tion, however, which is indicated in the law of 
Moses itself, seems to be most convenient, and 
is most commonly adopted:— i. ‘ Every leper;’ 
ii. ‘ Every one that hath an issue; ’ iii. ‘ Who¬ 
soever is defiled by the dead’ (see Num. v. 2). 
The lawgiver, no doubt, here refers to his own 
enactments in Leviticus, and under the three generic 
phrases includes all the instances of uncleanness. 
(1.) He begins with Leprosy , the gravest of all in¬ 
stances. A minute diagnosis of this terrible malady 
in its ceremonial character, and the purification 
which the law prescribed, are given in Lev. xiii. 
The reader is also referred for a full treatment of 
both parts of the subject to the article Leprosy, 
especially sec. 2 (vol. ii. pp. 813, 814). (2.) 

Under the second head, of uncleanness from ‘issues,’ 
are included all those physical emanations or bodily 
discharges to which both sexes are liable. They 
are described in their several details in the follow¬ 
ing passages : [a.] The woman’s periodical issues 
in Lev. xv. 19-24, and irregular issues in verses 
25-27. These were alike unclean in themselves 
(the former for seven days, the latter during the 
irregularity), and communicated uncleanness during 
the day alike to ‘whosoever touched her,’ ‘ her 
bed,’ or ‘ anything that she sat on;’ from which 
uncleanness they escaped ‘at even,’ by washing 
their clothes and bathing. Any man, who so far 
forgot decency as to lie with her, and be stained 
with her menstrual taint, incurred an equally long 
defilement as the woman herself, and like her com¬ 
municated uncleanness to the bed whereon he lay. 
O11 the day after the cessation of her issue (the 
eighth) the woman, for her purification, was to 
bring two turtle-doves or two young pigeons, one 
for a sin-offering and the other for a burnt-offering, 
to the priest, who was to make atonement for her 
before the Lord. [A] The issues of males, two 
sorts of which are mentioned in Lev. xv. 3, pro¬ 
duced uncleanness with effects precisely similar* * to 

* That is to say, mutatis mutandis ; for the un¬ 
cleanness of * the saddle’ is an incident peculiar to 
the male (ver. 9). In verse 8 another special case 
is mentioned, which is worthy of observation : ‘ If 
he that hath the issue spit upon him that is clean, 
then he shall wash his clothes, etc.’ The spittle of 
the unclean man imparted also uncleanness (comp. 
Num. xii. 14). This fact gives peculiar interest to 
our Lord’s use of spittle on three several occasions, 
as a means of imparting cures and health (Markvii. 
33 ; viii. 23 ; John ix. 6, 7). He not only thus 
refuted at the moment the calumny of his enemies, 
who reviled him as steeped in the worst of un¬ 
cleanness and possessed with a devil, but vindicated 
his power over the law itself, as he did indeed in 
other particulars— ex. gr. when he said, ‘ The Son 


those of women (see verses 4-12). This is not 
the place to discuss the nature of these male 
fluxes; Michaelis adduces strong reasons for dis¬ 
puting the general opinion, which denies that the 
Go7iorrhcea virulenta is referred to in the passage be¬ 
fore us ( L^aws of Moses [Smith’s trans.], art. ccxii.) 
[Issue.] The purification prescribed for men under 
this defilement is identical with that for women 
(vers. 13-15). [c.] Sexual copulation, including 

conjugal intercourse, caused to both man and wo¬ 
man uncleanness ‘until the even,’ from which they 
were to cleanse themselves and their garments by 
bathing and washing (vers. 16-18). [ 5 .] The final 

result of the sexual act in childbirth produced a 
still more marked defilement (see Lev. xii.) The 
mother’s uncleanness in this her puerperal state, 
on the birth of a boy, was identical in duration 
with that of her menstrual issues. Seven days 
was she unclean (ver. 2); on the eighth the child 
was circumcised (ver. 3) ; after which the mother 
remained in private, excluded from the sanctuary, 
during thirty-three days more (ver. 4). This period 
of forty days’ defilement* was doubled in the case of 
the birth of a maid child (ver. 5). The purification 
rites of the mother, however, were the same, 
whether observed at the end of the forty or of the 
eighty days. She brought a yearling lamb for a 
burnt-offering, and a young pigeon, or turtle-dove, 
for a sin-offering, unto the priest, that he might 
make atonement for her before the Lord, and she 
might be cleansed. In case of inability to bring 
the lamb, the substitution of another young pigeon 
or turtle-dove by the mother was allowed (vers. 6-8. 
Comp, the Virgin Mary’s humbler offering in her 
‘low estate,’ Luke ii. 22-24). I 11 our general 

article on the Laws of Moses, we had occasion to 
remark on the probable substratum of moral and 
religious mystery which underlies much of the 
ceremonial enactments. The havoc made by sin 
on our human race seems most strongly indicated 
by the fact that the normal and inevitable conditions 
of our natural life are affected with uncleanness. 
The gradations of pollution from conception to 
parturition, and its remarkable culmination in the 
birth of the female child , are wonderfully significant 
of the original ‘ transgression,’ and of wo??ian's first 
and heavier share in it (1 Tim. ii. 14, comp, with 
Gen. iii. 6, 16, 17). (3.) Equally noticeable, as 


of man is Lord also of the Sabbath’ (see Words¬ 
worth on Lev. xv. 8). The Lord’s touch of the 
leper and of the corpse of Jairus’ daughter was, in 
like manner, not a mere ceremony preliminary to 
the miracles, but an express and formal mode of 
asserting his divine superiority over the law. 

* The two periods in the mother’s purification 
are, however, different in character. ‘ For seven 
days, immediately after she is brought to bed, she 
lies nnKDID ‘’Dill, ‘ in the blood of her unclean- 
ness ; ’ but the three-and-thirty following, 'tell 
mriD, ‘ in the blood of her purifying.’ Although 
the privacy continued to the mother, she was after 
the seven days released from the ban of unclean¬ 
ness, and did not communicate defilement to 
others, as in the previous period of her perfect 
isolation and disability. The old Jewish authori¬ 
ties are as usual very dogmatic on the point : ‘ In 
Pesictha } col. 4, it is written, milD 'ETH, ‘ in the 

blood of her purifying :’ DT 

minD, ‘ though she issue blood like a flood, yet 
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might be expected, are the traces of this havoc, 
as displayed in the various uncleannesses of death 
—the third and last of our chapters of classification ; 
and herein we recognise the deeper implication of 
our human race in the ruin, above all other living 
beings. ‘ By the law of Moses,’ says Lightfoot, 

‘ nothing was unclean to be touched while it was 
alive , bat only man : a man in leprosy was un¬ 
clean to be touched, and a woman in her separation; 
but dogs, swine, worms, etc., were not unclean to 
be touched till they were dead ; and there were 
also different degrees herein; while touching a 
dead beast brought uncleanness for a day, touching 
a dead man produced the uncleanness of a week,’ 
etc. (//arm. of O. T. as above). This gradation of 
defilement from contact with death is described— 
i. In Lev. xi. 8, n, 24, 26, 27, 31-35, 39, 40; 
xvii. 15 ; ii. In Lev. xxii. 4-8; Hi. In Num. xix. 11, 
14, 16; iv. In Num. vi. 9. In the first of these 
four sections, the uncleanness arises from the dead 
bodies of animals, fishes, birds, and reptiles. It 
was the shortest in duration, lasting in every case 
only * * until even;’ and it was to be terminated 
uniformly by the washing of the clothes. The 
last statute, Lev. xvii. 15, prescribed abhition of 
the person also , for 4 every soul that eatetli that 
which died of itself, or that which was torn with 
beasts.’ In the second section, the same defile¬ 
ment is described as incidental to the priests ,* no 
less than to the laity, from which they must free 
themselves by ablution. So much for the minor un¬ 
cleannesses from the dead. Our third and fourth 
sections contain the instances where the major dis¬ 
ability of seven days is occasioned by contact with 
human dead: ‘ Whosoever toucheth one that is slain 
with a sword in the open fields, or a dead body, 
or a bone of a man, or a grave, shall be unclean 
seven days.’ As the defilement was deeper, so 
was the mode of purification more elaborate and 
solemn. For the details of the ceremony,—the 
sacrifice of the red heifer without the camp; the 
sevenfold sprinkling of her blood before the taber¬ 
nacle ; the utter consumption by fire of the slain 
animal; the cedar-wood, hyssop, and scarlet cast 
into the burning mass; the gathering up of the 
ashes; their mixture in running water for 4 the 
water of separation ;’ the sprinkling of this water 
over the unclean person, on the third and the last 
of the seven days ; his own washing of his clothes 
and bathing of his person, and his final cleansing 
on the evening of the seventh day,—the reader will 
consult the 19th chapter of Numbers. Our fourth 
section describes the interruption of the Nazarite’s 
vow by any sudden death happening in his pre¬ 
sence. This mortality 4 lost him’ all the days of 
his vow which had transpired, and required for its 
own expiation also the usual hebdomad, on the 
last day of which he was to shave his head, and on 
the morrow bring two young pigeons, or two 
turtles, to the priest, that he might present them 
as a sin-offering and a burnt-offering as an atone¬ 
ment for the polluted. 

is she clean.’ Nor doth she defile anything by 
touching it, but what is holy.’—Lightfoot, Exerciit. 
on St. Luke [Pitman], vol. xii. p. 37. 

* The members of the priesthood were also 
liable, like their lay brethren, to the disabilities 
arising from the pollutions of le/ivsy, and of the 
running issue, our classes i. and ii. See Lev. 
xxii. 4 [first clause]. 


Such are the cases of ceremonial uncleanness, as 
grouped in the threefold classification of the law 
itself. As, however, a few stray instances remain 
of a peculiar kind, we will proceed to class them 
in a supplementary chapter. We have then under 
this head, first, the cases of what may be called 
official uncleanness. («.) The priest who superin¬ 
tended the holocaust of the red heifer was rendered 
unclean until evening by the part he took in the 
sacred rite ; from this defilement he purified him¬ 
self by the washing of his clothes and the ablution 
of his person (Num. xix. 7). This uncleanness 
was the more remarkable, from the precautionary 
character of the law, which in other cases seemed 
so strongly to aim at preserving the priests, as far 
as might be, from the incidence of ceremonial 
pollution (see Lev. xxi. 1-4). (b.) The man that 

burnt the heifer was involved in the same defile¬ 
ment as the priest, from which he was also extri¬ 
cated by a similar purification (Num. xix. 8). So 
again (^.), the man who gathered the ashes of the 
consumed heifer was unclean until evening ; but 
from this disability he was released by the lesser 
ceremony of simply washing his clothes (ver. 10). 
Similar instances of uncleanness, arising out of 
official routine, occur in the ordinances of the Day 
of Atonement, (d.) The man who dismissed the 
scape-goat was to wash his clojthes and bathe him¬ 
self before returning to the camp (Lev. xvi. 26) ; 
and ( e .), a like purification was required of him who 
burnt the bullock and the goat of the sin-offering (ver. 
28). Under this head of official uncleanness, we may 
perhaps place the abnormal case of the Israelite 
soldiers who slew the Midianites at the command 
of Moses (Num. xxxi. 17). They were to remain 
outside the camp seven days; purify themselves 
on the third and on the seventh day ; cleanse 
their raiment, etc., with either fire or the water of 
separation, as the case might require, and on the 
last day wash their clothes (vers. 19, 20, 23, 24). 
Besides these cases of official uncleanness, we find 
one instance sui generis occurring in Deut. xxiii. 
10, 11, which, with its purification, is thus de¬ 
scribed :— 4 If there be among you any man that is 
not clean by reason of uncleanness that chanceth 
him by night, then shall he go abroad out of the 
camp . . . but when evening cometh he shall 

wash himself with water, and when the sun is 
down, he shall come into the camp again.’ [It 
may be observed, that this case is not designated 
by the usual term HMDD ; the phrase merely de¬ 
notes its accidental character,n^^rnpp TinD”^]. 
Our enumeration, to be complete, should include 
the aggregate uncleanness of the priest and his 
household, and the nation (Lev. xvi.) ; this was 
expiated by the grand ritual of the Great Day of 
Atonement, for the imposing details of which 
ceremony we must refer the reader to our article on 
that subject. 

Some few historical instances of uncleanness, and 
more of purification, are mentioned both in the 
O. T. and the N. T. As being, however, appli¬ 
cations only of some of the statutes which we have 
given above, we shall refrain from adducing them 
here, except one case, which is important because 
it led to the enactment of a proviso in the law. 
4 There were certain men, who were defiled by the 
dead body of a man, that they could not keep the 
passover on that day.’ They stated their difficulty 
to Moses and Aaron, the former of whom referred 
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it to the Lord, and obtained from him a statute 
allowing a supplemental celebration of the passover 
for such as were incapacitated in the manner in 
question or on a distant journey (see Passover and 
Num. ix. 6-12). In contrast with this relief was 
the inflexible penalty threatened against all wilful 
neglect of the various rites of purification prescribed 
in the law. The fullest formula of this paialty 
occurs in Num. xix. 20 : ‘The man that shall be 
unclean and shall not purify himself, that soul shall 
be cut off from among the congregation [or, as it 
runs in ver. 13, ‘from Israel’], because he hath 
defiled the sanctuary of the Lord.’ That this ex¬ 
cision meant death is evident from Lev. xv. 31 and 
xx. 9 (See Michaelis, Laws of Moses [Smith], iv. 
43, and Keil on Gen. xvii. 14). Jehovah, the 
theocratic king and holy God, who had his own 
ways of ‘ cutting off’ the disobedient, is pleased to 
include in his sentence of excision the reason for 
its infliction ; * because he hath defiled the sanc¬ 
tuary of the Lord.’ This is in direct accordance 
with the principle by which the divine legislator 
repeatedly sanctions his laws: ‘Ye shall be holy, 
for I the Lord your God am holy’ (Lev. xix. 2 and 
frequently elsewhere); and it was the recognition of 
these saintly duties which always characterised the 
pious Israelite. ‘ God’ (says the Psalmist, Ps. 
lxxxix. 7) ‘ is greatly to be feared in the assembly 
of the saints [D'B^Ip, which is likewise the word 

used in the formula of Leviticus—the phrase !>np 3 
also, which occurs in the 5th ver. of this Psalm, 

is the frequent designation of the political organisa¬ 
tion of the Israelites], and to be had in reverence of 
all them that are about him.’ The Mosaic ritual 
on uncleanness illustrates much of the phraseology 
of the Psalms and the Prophets, and (what is more) 
many statements in the N. T. ; not only in obvious 
comparisons, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
in oblique phrases, such as in Epli. v. 26, 27; 
where the apostle, ‘speaking of Christ’s washing 
the church, that he might present it to himself 
‘without spot or wrinkle,’ etc., seemeth to allude 
to the Jews’ exceeding great curiousness in their 
washings for purification’ (Lightfoot, who quotes 
Maimonides in Mikvaoth , cap. 1, vol. iii. p. 297). 
In conclusion, we must refer to the notices of puri¬ 
fication which occur in the N. T. These are of 
three kinds— I si, The legitimate instances, such 
as that of the Virgin Mary (Luke ii. 22); the leper 
(Mark i. 44); the Nazarite (Acts xxi. 23, 24) ; all 
of which make express reference to the law. 
2 dly, The unauthorised cases, such as the tradi¬ 
tional and Pharisaical washings of the hands (Matt, 
xv. 2), and of tables, cups, and platters (Mark vii. 
4). All these the Lord condemned in strong terms 
as superstitious encroachments on the divine law. 
^dly, The doubtful cases, such as the case of those 
who came to Jerusalem to purify themselves before 
the Passover (John xi. 55), and the discussion 
mentioned in John iii. 25. ‘ Their controversy,’ 

says Lightfoot, ‘ was partly about the pre-eminence 
of the Judaical washings and the evangelical bap¬ 
tism—and here the Jews and John’s disciples were 
at opposition ; and partly about the pre-eminence 
of John’s baptism and Christ’s—and here the Jews 
would hiss them on in the contestation’ (Works 
[Pitman], v. 67). Our object in this article has 
been to collect the scriptural laws on uncleanness 
and purification ; we have avoided the Jewish tra¬ 


ditional doctrines. These may be discovered by 
the curious on such subjects by a careful use of the 
indexes to the works of Lightfoot; Schoettgenii 
ILorce Hebr. et Talmud; and Surenhusii Mishna. 
Dr. Wotton, in his work on the Mishna (vol. i. 
160-170), has analysed the Seder Tahoroth or Order 
of Purifications , which contains the authorised tra¬ 
dition on the subject of our article. ‘ In this order,’ 
says Wotton, ‘ more than in any of the rest, the 
true Pharisaical spirit which our blessed Lord so 
severely reprehends in Matt. xv. and Mark vii. is 
plainly and fully seen.’ We subjoin the names of 
the chief ‘titles’ or sections of this order:—1. 
Celim , vessels ; 2. Oholoth , tents—treating of pol¬ 
lutions from the dead ; 3. Negaim , plagues—of 
leprosy; 4. Para, the red heifer ; 5. Tahoroth , 
purifications—relating to lesser uncleannesses which 
last but a day ; 6. Milrvaoth , collections of water 
for the cleansing baths, etc. ; 7. Nidda, menstrual 
pollutions ; 9. Zabim, men that have seminal un¬ 
cleannesses ; 10. Tebul Join, washed by day [see 
above] ; and II. Jadairn , hands—the constitutions 
in which title have no foundation in the written 
law.— P. PI. 

UNICORN. [Reem.] 

UPIIAZ (fSHK ; Sept. V0d{), a country from 

which gold was obtained (Jer. x. 9 ; Dan. x. 5). 
It is generally supposed to be a corruption of 
Ophir, which would require the change of only 
one letter, and there are other cases in which *"i and 
f are interchanged. 

UPPER-ROOM. ' [House.] 

UR OF TIIE CHALDEES (D'l&D “VlX; v 

X^pa tCov XaKdalcov; Ur Chaldceorum; in Jose¬ 
phus, Ou/)77 t&v XaXdatcov), the native place of the 
patriarch Abraham. The sacred historian states, 
that after the death of Plaran, his son Terah mi¬ 
grated with his family from Ur of the Chaldees, 

‘ and came unto Plaran, and dwelt there’ (Gen. xi. 
28, 31). It is only in connection with this event 
that Ur is mentioned in Scripture. There is no 
clear indication in the Bible of its geographical 
position, nor is it said whether it was a city or a 
province. From the narrative in Genesis it appears 
that Terah set out from Ur with the intention of 
going to Canaan; but for some reason, on reach¬ 
ing Haran, he settled there; and it was not until 
after the death of Terah that Abraham continued 
his journey to the Land of Promise (xi. 31, 32 ; 
xii. 5). It may be inferred from another passage 
in Genesis that Abraham and his father originally 
left Ur of the Chaldees by divine command (xv. 7) ; 
and it is expressly stated by Nehemiah, the only 
other sacred writer who mentions Ur, that it was 
there the Lord first elected Abraham (ix. 7). The 
words of the martyr Stephen are important, not 
only as confirming this fact, but as tending to indi¬ 
cate the position of Ur. ‘ The God of glory ap¬ 
peared unto our father Abraham when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran’ (Acts 
vii. 2). This is all the information the Bible gives 
regarding Ur. From it, however, it is evident: 
first , that Ur was in the country of the Chaldseans ; 
and second, that it was also situated in the country 
afterwards called Mesopotamia. 

It will be observed that the Septuagint render¬ 
ing of Ur is uniformly x&P a > * region,’ or ‘ land.’ 
It may be that x&P a was an error, or attempted 
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correction of some copyist for fopa. Or perhaps 
the word may have originally been written as a 
proper name, the letter % being prefixed as an 
aspirate, or to indicate some peculiar pronuncia¬ 
tion of the initial Hebrew tf. It is certain that the 
Hebrew could never be made equivalent to the 
Greek xwpa. # £ , 

Jerome translates the clause m Neh. ix. 6 edux- 
isti eum de igne Chaldceorum: ‘ Thou brouglitest 
him’ (Abraham) ‘ out of the fire of the Chaldmans.’ 
This rendering was doubtless suggested by the Jewish 
fable which is thus related in the Targum of Jona¬ 
than on Gen. xi. 2S : ‘ And it came to pass when 
Nimrod had cast Abram into the furnace, because 
he would not worship his idol, and the fire had no 
power to burn him, that Ilaran’s heart became 
doubtful, saying, If Nimrod overcome, I will be on 
his side ; but if Abram overcome, I will be on his 
side. And when all the people saw that the fire 
had no power over Abram, they said in their 
hearts, Is not Haran full of divinations and charms, 
and has he not uttered spells over the fire, that it 
should not burn his brother ? Immediately there 
fell fire from the heavens and consumed him ; and 
Haran died in the sight of Terah his father, in the 
furnace of fire which the ICasdai (Chaldeans) had 
made for Abram his brother.’ 

The word Ur signifies ‘ fire or light, and 
may have formed the basis of this romantic legend. 
But the names of ancient cities were generally, in¬ 
deed it may be said always, descriptive ; and very 
often they were taken from some deity to whose 
worship the city was dedicated. The Chaldseans 
were fire-worshippers, and Ur appears to have 
contained one of their chief temples, which, at a 
later period, was specially dedicated to the moon, 
then esteemed the second great * light’ of heaven 
(Jerome, Quasi, in Gen. xi. 28; Eusebius, Prap. 
Evang. ix. 7 )* Rufinus states that Chaldsean 
priests were accustomed to carry their sacied file 
with them from place to place to combat other 
gods. Idols of brass, wood, and stone, were easily 
consumed or melted by the action of fire, and thus 
the victory of their national deity was secured 
(Hist. Eccles. ii. 26). Others suppose that TlK 
may be a Babylonian form of the word fy, 4 a 
city ’ and thus TlX would signify ‘ the city 

of the Chaldseans’ (Bonomi, Nineveh , p. 40 - 
Others again derive Ur from a Persian root which 
signifies ‘ a castle’ (Gesenius, Heb. Lex. by die- 

gelles, s. v.) f 

Various opinions have been held as to the site 01 
Ur Josephus calls it ‘a city of the Chaldseans 
(Antiq. i. 6. 5) ; he says that Chaldsea was in Me¬ 
sopotamia (i. 7. 0 > anc ^ h e a passage horn 

Nicolaus of Damascus to the effect that the land 
of the Chaldseans was ‘above Babylon (vrckp 
BaBvXQvos ; i. 7. 2). The words of Stephen in 
Acts vii. 2 also show that Ur was in Mesopotamia. 
But Mesopotamia was a wide region. The name 
was often applied somewhat indefinitely to the 
whole country extending from the mountains of 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf. 

Some have located Ur to the north, others to the 
south, of Babylonia. Among those who hold the 
former view, which appears to accord with the state¬ 
ment of Josephus, some identify Ur with a castle 
mentioned by Ammianus (Hist. xxv. S), which lay 
to the west of Nineveh, about two days’ journey 
south-east of Nisibis. There is some doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether its name is Ur or Adur; and the 


theory of its identity with Ur of the Chaldees can¬ 
not be entertained (see Bochart, Opp. i. 38 and 
78; Cellarius, Geogr. ii. 760 ; Grotius tn Gen. xi. 
31). Another theory, now much more popular, is 
that which identifies Ur with the classic Edessa , and 
modem Urfah. This theory has in its favour a 
very ancient Jewish tradition, some local sanctu¬ 
aries dedicated to Abraham, and the fact that it is 
not far distant from Haran (see Ritter, Erdhunde\ 
vii. 320, seq. ; Pococke, Description of the East , i. 
159). 

But there is one thing fatal to all these theories 
which would locate Ur in the northern part of Me¬ 
sopotamia. It is everywhere distinguished in the 
Bible as Ur of the Chadczans. It must therefore 
have been in Chaldea; and that country, as has 
already been shown, lay south of Babylonia, along 
both banks of the Euphrates, near its confluence 
with the Tigris [Chaldsea]. Here again there are 
two claimants for the honour of identity. Until 
within the last few years it was supposed that 
Orchoe (’0 pxh), a city of southern Babylonia 
mentioned by Ptolemy (Geogr. v. 20 ; cf. Strab. 
xvi. i. 6), was identical with Ur of the Chaldees. 
This was noted by Servetus in his edition of Ptolemy, 
and by others since his time (Cellarius, Geogr. ii. 
760 ; Bonomi, Nineveh, pp. 41, 399 )- The theory 
appears to have arisen from a confounding of the 
’0 pxby of Ptolemy with the 0 iipr} of Josephus and 
OvpiT] of Eupolemus. Recent researches have 
shown that the great mounds of War ha, on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, mark the site of Orchoe, 
and of the Ercch of the Bible. A description of 
these remarkable ruins, and the monumental re¬ 
cords exhumed from them, is given by Loftus 
(Chaldcea and Susiana, pp. 159, seq . and 199 seq.), 
and Eraser (. Mesopotamia and Assyria, pp. 1155 
seq.) ; and the arguments for the identity of Warka 
and Erecli are slated by Rawlinson in his Ancient 
Monarchies (i. pp. 22, seq.) 

In an extract from Eupolemus, a Greek historian 
who lived before the Christian era, given by Euse¬ 
bius in his Praparatio Evangelica (ix. I 7 )> it is sa ^ 
that Abraham was a native of a city of Babylonia 
called Kamarine, but by others Ourie ( cf. Cellarius, 
Geogr. ii. 760; Micliaelis, Spicileg. ii. 105). ^Ka- 
marine is doubtless derived from the Arabic Kamr, 
‘the moon.’ The researches of Mr. Loftus and 
Sir Plenry Rawlinson have discovered the remains 
of this ancient city in the great mounds of Mugheir. 
From an inscribed brick dug up it was ascertained 
that the ancient name of Mugheir was expressed by 
a monogram which signifies ‘ the moon,’ thus iden¬ 
tifying it with Kamarine ; and on many other bricks 
the name Ur is written. There can thus be little 
doubt that Ur of the Chaldees, the native city of 
Terah and Abraham, has at length been found in 
the desolate mounds of Mugheir. 

Mugheir is situated about six miles west of the 
river Euphrates, opposite its junction with the Shat 
el-Hie, and about midway between the ruins. of 
Babylon and the Persian Gulf, dhe only objection 
which can well be made against the identity arises 
from its geographical position. Why, it may be 
asked, setting out from this region to go to Canaan, 
should Abraham travel all the way round by 
Plaran ? The answer is not difficult. It was the 
migration of a tribe with flocks and herds, women 
and children, and not of an individual. To traverse 
the vast Arabian desert would have been impossible. 
The natural route—the route which any Arab tribe 
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under similar circumstances would take at the pre¬ 
sent day—would be northwards along the rich mea¬ 
dows by the river side as far as Haran, and then 
across the narrow grassy plain to Syria. Even 
caravans travelling from Baghdad to Damascus are 
obliged to take this route. 

But it may be said, Did not Stephen locate Ur in 
Mesopotamia? True; the name Mesopotamia, 
however, was not confined to the region actually 
between the rivers, it embraced sections of the ad¬ 
joining plains. When it is said in Josh. xxiv. 3, ‘ I 
took your father Abraham from the other side of 
the flood,’ reference appears to be made to Haran 
rather than to Ur of the Chaldees. While in 
Haran they worshipped idols (Gen. xxxi. 19, 34). 
And, besides, a large portion of Chaldma lay on the 
east side of the Euphrates. 

The name Mugheir (‘the bitumened,’ or per¬ 
haps contracted from Um-ghir , ‘The mother of 
bitumen’) is given to a large circuit of low mounds, 
half a mile in diameter, dotting a vast marshy plain, 
which is sometimes flooded" by the Euphrates. 
‘The name Mugeyer (so written by Loftus) is, 
however, peculiarly given to a remarkable building, 
seventy feet high, which stands near the north end 
of the mounds, and is the only example of a Baby¬ 
lonian temple remaining in good preservation, not 
wholly covered by rubbish. It is built of large 
bricks, and from their being ‘ cemented with bitu¬ 
men’ originates the modern name of Mugeyer. It 
consists of two distinct but massive storeys, having 
the plain of a right-angled parallelogram, the 
longest sides of which are the north-east and south¬ 
west. One angle points due north, which feature, 

I may remark, is observable in all edifices of truly 
Chaldceau origin. The lower storey is supported 
by buttresses thirteen inches deep, and, with the 
exception of those at the angles, eight feet wide.’ 
The building measures 198 feet in length and 133 
in breadth. The lower storey is 27 feet high, and 
has but one entrance, which is 8 feet wide. The 
outer surface is faced with ‘ red kiln-baked bricks,’ 
to a thickness of 10 feet; but the whole interior is 
of sun-dried bricks. In each of the angles of this 
building, 6 feet inward, near the foundation, an 
inscribed cylinder was discovered, which appears 
to have served the same purpose as the documents 
at present deposited beneath the foundation-stones 
of our great buildings. These cylinders are now 
in the British Museum. 

I he tablets of the Chaldseans discovered at 
Mugheir are among the most interesting ever 
brought to light. On a brick from the great temple 
is the following inscription :—‘ Orchamus, king of 
Ur, is he who has built the temple of the Moon- 
god.’ On another:—‘The Moon-god, his lord, 
has caused Orchamus, king of Ur, to build a temple 
to him, and has caused him to build the enceinte 
of Ur’ (Rawlinson, A net. Monarchies, i. 85). 

Mr. Loltus’ remarks on the discoveries at Mug¬ 
heir are worthy of special note :—‘ From his exami¬ 
nation of the numerous brick and cylinder inscrip¬ 
tions at Mugeyer Sir Henry Rawlinson regards 
this as one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, 
of the sites colonised by that Ethiopic or Scythic 
invasion. . . . These records bear the names of a 
series of kings from Urukh (b.c. 2230) to Naboni- 
dus (b.c. 540). Among others is that of Kudur- 
mapula, or Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 1). The temple 
was dedicated to Sin, or ‘ the moon,’ which element 
was preserved by the Greeks in the name Mesenc, 


applied by them to the surrounding region ; and 
also in that of Camarina , derived from the Arabic 
word Kamar, ‘ the moon,’ assigned by Eupolemus 
to either Mugeyer or Warka. The most important 
identification, however, is that of Mugeyer with the 
Biblical Ur of the Chaldees, which Sir Henry 
Rawlinson supposes to be complete, from having 
read the name Hiir upon the cylinders. In support 
of this proposed identification he states that one 
particular parish of this place was called Ibra, from 
which he supposes Abraham to have set out on his 
journey to Canaan, and from whence originated the 
word Hebrew. . . . 

‘ The cylinder inscriptions of Mugeyer are in¬ 
valuable documents in confirming the authenticity 
and truth of Scripture. They not only inform us 
that Nabonidus, last king of Babylon, repaired the 
great temple of the moon at Hur ; but they also 
explain who Belshazzar was, concerning whom the 
early Bible critics have in vain endeavoured to 
reconcile conflicting statements. In the book of 
Daniel (v. 30) he is alluded to as the king of the 
Chaldees when Babylon was taken by the united 
armies of the Medes and Persians. The account 
of Berosus does not, however, agree with that of 
Scripture. It states that Nabonidus, after being 
utterly routed in the open plain by Cyrus, shut 
himself up in the city of Borsippa, but was soon 
obliged to surrender his person to the conqueror. 
From Daniel, therefore, we are led to conclude 
that Belshazzar was the last Chaldsean monarch ; 
while Nabonidus is represented in the same capacity 
by Berosus. . . . Sir Henry Rawlinson’s reading 
of the Mugeyer cylinders entirely reconciles these 
discrepancies. The records distinctly state that 
Belshazzar was the eldest son of Nabonidus, and 
(hat he was admitted to a share of the government’ 

( Chaldea and Susiana , pp. 128-133 '■> c f- Journal 
of Asiatic Society, xv. pp. 260, seq.) 

It appears from other inscriptions that Ur was 
originally a maritime city. Its ships are mentioned 
along with those of Ethiopia {Journal of R. G. S. 
xxvii. 185 ; And. Monarchies, i. 20). Probably 
the channel of the Euphrates was then close to the 
city. It was unquestionably the ancient capital of 
Chaldaea; and subsequent to the rise of Babylon 
it retained a kind of ecclesiastical supremacy as the 
principal seat of the national religion. It has now 
been desolate for long centuries. The mounds 
that mark the site of its great temples are bare; 
the whole country around it is a dismal swamp. 
In regard to Ur as well as to Babylon, the words 
of Isaiah are true : ‘The beauty of the Chaldees’ 
excellency shall be as when God overthew Sodom 
and Gomorrah’ (xiii. 19).— J. L. P. 

^ URBANE or URBAN ( Ovpfiavos ), a disciple at 
Rome, and one of Paul’s companions in labour 
(Rom. xvi. 9). Nothing is known of him ; but his 
name shows him to have been a Roman. 

URRINO, Salomon b. Abraham. This 
distinguished lexicographer, who is also called 

Rashba — from the initials of p 

DiT"QX, R. Salomon b. Abraham, flourished a. d. 
1480, in which year, and not in 1500, as is stated 
by Wolf ( Bibliotheca Ilebrcra, i. 1037, etc.), he 
wrote his important lexicon on the synonyms of the 

O. T., entitled *1 1)12 ^iT)^, the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation, in allusion to Exod. xxxiii. 7, ‘ be¬ 
cause therein are congregated expressions which 
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differ in sound but are alike in sense’ (inY’n 

nsSnna nsB'i nns nsnim d'iot nyi nu 

’)y\). The synonyms are divided into groups, the 
alphabetical order of which is determined by its 
most important word. Each group commences 
with the fixed formula, 'the word which is put down 

is to teach' (rmir6 nnjin ~\m r6on), being made 
up from the abbreviation of the title of the work— 

viz. ^"nxn—and is illustrated by a few quotations 
from the O. T. and the corresponding passages 
from the Targum, as well as by quotations from 
Saadia Gaon’s Arabic translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch (892-942), the works of Dimash Ibn Librat 
t (920-980), Hai Gaon (969-1038), Ibn Ganach (995- 
1050), Ibn Giath (1030-1038), Nathan b. Jechiel 
(1030-1106), Ibn Balaam (1050-1090), Nacli- 
manides (1193-1270), etc. etc. The Lexicon was 
published in Venice 1548, and being one of the very 
few important works on the synonyms of the O. T., 
it is greatly to be regretted that it is so exceedingly 
rare. Even Wolf [Hist. Lexicor. Hebr. p. 63) was 
not able to obtain it, and Plantavitius only got it 
when he had nearly completed his Thesaurus 
Synonymus [Plantavitius]. Comp. Geiger, in 
the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschafl, vol. xvii. p. 321, Leipzig 1863 ; Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 461.—C. D. G. 

URIAIi (rPTlN, flan te of Jehovah ; Sept. Obplas). 

1. A Hittite, and therefore a descendant of the 
ancient inhabitants of Palestine, whose name occurs 
in the list of the ‘worthies’ or champions of king 
David, in whose army he was an officer. He was 
the husband of Bathsheba; and while he was 
absent with the army before Rabbah, David con¬ 
ceived and gratified a criminal passion for his wife. 
The king then directed Joab to send him to Jeru¬ 
salem, but failing to make his presence instrumental 
in securing Bathsheba from the legal consequences 
of her misconduct, he sent him back with a letter 
directing Joab to expose him to the enemy in such 
a manner as to ensure his destruction. This the 
unscrupulous Joab accomplished ; and David then 
took the widow into his own harem (2 Sam. xi. ; 
xxiii. 39) [David ; Bathsheba]. 

2. A priest in the reign of Ahaz, summoned by 
Isaiah to be a witness of the prophecy concerning 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Is. viii. 2). Pie is probably 
the same as the Urijah of 2 Kings xvi. 18. 

3. A priest of the family of Koz (properly Hak- 
koz, cf. 1 Chron. xxiv. 10) in the days of Ezra 
(Ezra viii. 33). In Neh. iii. 4, 21, he is called 
Urijah in the A. V. 

URIEL ; Sept. OvpirjX), described as of 

Gibeah, and as the father of Michaiah, the mother 
of Abijah king of Judah (2 Chron. xiii. 2). It is 
difficult to reconcile this with other passages in 
which the mother of Abijah appears as Maacah 
the daughter of Absalom (1 Kings xv. 2, 10, 13). 
The statement of Josephus [Aittiq. viii. 10. 1) that 
his mother was the daughter of Tamar the daughter 
of Absalom, and the wife of Uriah, though not in 
itself improbable, is not easily reconcilable with 
the fact that everywhere else the name of Absalom’s 
daughter, Abijah’s mother, is Maacah. Another 
difficulty arises from the chronicler himself else¬ 
where (xi. 21, 22) calling the mother of Abijah 
Maacah. To meet this it has been suggested that 
she had two names, Maacah and Micaiah (Mica- 
VOL. III. + 


jahu), the latter probably a name of honour given 
her when she became the mother of a prince (Cas- 
pari, Ueb. Micha d. Morasthiten , p. 3, n. 4). But 
this is to cut the knot rather than to unloose it. 
For not only is there no evidence of this duplicity 
of name, but the fact that everywhere else, even 
after the birth of Abijah, she is called Maacah, casts 
doubt on it. When it is considered that Abijah’s 
wife, the mother of his successor Asa, is called 
Maacah (1 Kings xv. 13 ; 2 Chron. xv. 16), one 
can hardly avoid suspecting some clerical error 
arising from a confounding of the mother with the 
wife of Abijah. 

Other two persons of the name of Uriel, Ko- 
liathites, are mentioned 1 Chron. vi. 9 [24]; xv. 5, 
11.—W. L. A. 

URIJAPI flimW), flame of Jehovah ; Sept. 

Obplas). 1. Pligh-priest of the Jews in the time 
of king Ahaz. Pie received from this young 
prince, who was then at Damascus, the model of 
an altar which had there engaged his attention, 
with orders to make one like it at Jerusalem. It 
was his duty to refuse compliance with this danger¬ 
ous order; but he made such haste in his obedi¬ 
ence that the altar was completed by the time 
Ahaz returned; and he afterwards went so far in 
his subservience as to offer upon this new and un¬ 
authorised altar the sacrifices prescribed by the law 
of Moses (2 Kings xvi. 10-12). Pie was probably 
not so fully aware as he ought to have been of the 
crime and danger involved in this concession to a 
royal caprice, being a transgression of the law 
which fixed the forip of the Mosaical altar (Exod. 
xxvii. 1-8 ; xxxviii. 1-7) : for he appears to have 
been in intention a good man, as he is one of the 
‘faithful witnesses’ chosen by Isaiah (viii. 2) to 
attest one of his prophecies. 

2. A prophet, son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim 
in Judah, who, in the time of Jehoiakim, uttered 
prophecies against Judaea and Jerusalem of the 
same tenor as those which Jeremiah was commis¬ 
sioned to deliver. Menaced with death by the 
king, Urijah sought refuge in Egypt; but Judaea 
was at that time subject to Pharaoh-Necho, who 
had no interest in protecting a proscribed fugitive 
who foretold the conquests of the Babylonians. 
He was therefore delivered up on the demand of 
Jehoiakim, who put him to death, and ordered him 
to be buried dishonourably in one of the graves of 
the meanest of the people (Jer. xxvi. 20, 21). 

3. [Uriah 3.] 

URIM and TPIUMMIM (D^TYl ; Sept. 

dr)\o}(TLs Kal aXrjOeia, etc. ; Vulg. Doctrina et 
Veritas). The Hebrew words are generally con¬ 
sidered to be plurales excellentias, denoting light 
(i.e. revelation) and truth; and as used by a me¬ 
tonymy for the things or modes whereby the revela¬ 
tion was given and truth declared. They may, 
however, be duals. A similar view of their con¬ 
struction and meaning pervades the Sept, and Vulg. 
renderings, under some varieties of expression. 
There are two principal opinions respecting the 
Urim and Thummim. One is, that these words 
simply denote the four rows of precious stones in 
the breastplate of the high-priest, and are so called 
from their brilliancy and perfection; which stones, 
in answer to an appeal to God in difficult cases, 
indicated his mind and will by some supernatural 
appearance. Thus, as we know that upon each of 
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the stones was to be engraven the name of one of ; 
the sons of Jacob, it has been conjectured that the 
letters forming the divine response became some 
way or other distinguished from the other letters. 
It has been conjectured by others that the response 
was given by an audible voice to the high-priest 
arrayed in full pontificals, and standing in the holy 
place with his face turned towards the ark. The 
other principal opinion is, that the Urim and Thum- 
mim were two small oracular images, similar to the 
Teraphim, personifying revelation and truth , which 
were placed in the cavity or pouch formed by the 
folds of the breastplate, and which uttered oracles 
by a voice. [Priest, the breastplate ; Teraphim.] 
We propose simply to lay before the reader a state¬ 
ment of the facts connected with this obscure but 
interesting subject. It is remarkable that the first 
time the Urim and Thummim are mentioned in 
Scripture, they are referred to as things already 
known. After a minute description of the breast¬ 
plate, which, as we have shown in Priest, was to 
differ in several particulars from that worn by the 
Egyptian priests, it is simply added, ‘ And thou 
shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim’ (Exod. xxviii. 30). So inde¬ 
finite, however, is the preposition here trans¬ 
lated ‘in,’ that it may also mean ‘on’ or ‘near’ 
(Sept, reads M). The Urim and Thummim are, 
however, here clearly distinguished from the breast¬ 
plate itself, or from the four rows of gems, unless 
we can imagine that the breastplate should be so 
called before the gems, the essential part of it, were 
put into their place. We observe the like distinc¬ 
tion made in the account of Aaron’s consecration 
(Lev. viii. 8; comp. Ecclus. xlv. 10), and by 
Josephus ( Antiq . viii. 3. 8), where he distinguishes 
the rb Xoye'iov , or oracle, from the precious stones. 
So does the Samaritan text, which also states the 
Urim and Thummim to have been made on the occa¬ 
sion. We think the distinction indicated in these 
passages of Scripture sufficiently clear to withstand 
the inference which has been derived from comparing 
Exod. xxviii. 29 with 30, and Exod. xxxix. 8, etc., 
with Lev. viii. 8; namely, that the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim were identical with the gems in the breast¬ 
plate. In Num. xxvii. 21, the word D'TNn 
alone is used in a brief recapitulatory manner, and, 
no doubt, including the Thummim, or else, in the 
general sense of divine revelations, answers, etc., 
by this method (Sept. 77 Kpiois r <2 v br/Xicv Zvavn 
KvpLov ; comp. I Sam. xxviii. 6 ; Sept, iv rois 
brjXois ; Vulg. per sacerdotes). The usual order is 
reversed in Deut. xxxiii. 8, where it is Thum¬ 
mim and Urim. The last mention of them occurs 
after the return of the captivity, when ‘ the Tir- 
shatha’ decreed that certain claimants to the rights 
of the priesthood, but who could not produce their 
9 i[j ecclesiastical pedigree, should wait ‘ till there stood 

°J U P a priest with Urim and with Thummim,’ by 

s uk whom their claim might be infallibly decided (Ezra 

s ii. 63 ; Sept, rois (poorL^oucn ical rois, reXeLois ; Vulg. 

sacerdos doctus atque perfectits ; Nell. vii. 65, lepebs 
(pwrlouv, sacerdos doctus et erudiius ). From these 
obscure statements of Scripture we naturally turn 
to Josephus, the professed antiquarian of his nation. 
He says, when intending to treat of the subject, 
that ‘ God declared beforehand by those twelve 
stones which the high-priest bore on his breast, 
and which were inserted into the breastplate, when 
they should be victorious in battle ; for so great a 


splendour shone forth from them before the army 
began to march, that all the people were sensible 
of God’s being present for their assistance, and that 
the breastplate left off shining two hundred years 
before he composed that book’ (Antiq. iii. 8. 9; 
see Whiston’s Notes in loc.) On the contrary, 
Philo, the learned contemporary of Josephus, re¬ 
presents the Urim and Thummim as two images 
of the two virtues or powers —drjXuolv re ical aXi)- 
Oeiav. The full quotation is : ‘ T6 bk Xoye'iov (the 
pectoral or breastplate) ; rerpayiovov , biirXouv Kare- 
OKevd^ero, wcr avei / 3 a<ns, iva duo aperas ayaXpci^o- 
(popy (that they might cany the image of the two 
powers); brjXucrLv re Kai a A^etai'’ (De Vita. Mosis , 
lib. iii. p. 152, t. 2, ed. Mangey). He also uses 
the following words (De Monarch, lib. ii. p. 824 ; 
Opp. vol. ii. p. 226) : ’EttI toO Xoye'iov birr a vipdo- 
ptara KaTcnroudXXei, Trpooayopeviov to pev brjXiootv, 
rb 5 ’ aXhOeiav. Of the two statements, that of 
Philo is best supported by certain external evidence, 
which will now be produced. It had been noticed 
by all the old commentators, that a remarkable re¬ 
semblance existed between the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim of the Jewish high-priest, and the custom 
recorded by ^Elian of the Egyptian archjudge, who 
was always a priest venerable for age, learning, 
and probity, and who opened judicial proceedings 
by suspending, by a gold chain hung round his 
neck (comp. Gen. xli. 42), an image made of a 
sapphire stone, which was called ’AX rjOeia — i.e. 
‘Truth,’ and with which Diodorus Siculus says he 
touched (irpoodeiTo) the party who had gained the 
cause. Certain traces of a similar custom among 
the Romans had also been adverted to—viz. that 
among the Vestal Virgins, at least she that was 
called Maxima, and who sat in judgment and tried 
causes, as the Pontifex Maximus did, wore a similar 
antepectorale (Lipsius, De Vestal, et Vestal. ; Syn- 
tag??ia Ant. ap. Plant. 1603, cap. ult.) But these 
resemblances among the Egyptians were considered 



to have been derived by them from the Jews, in 
consequence of their correspondence with them 
after Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter 
(Patrick on Exod. xxviii. 30). Subsequent dis¬ 
coveries, however, among the antiquities of Egypt 
lead to the conclusion that these resemblances 
belong to a much earlier period. Sir G. Wilkin- 
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tton says the figure of Truth which the Egyptian 
archjudge suspended from his neck was, in fact, 
* a representation of the goddess who was worshipped 
under the dual or double character of Truth and 
Justice, and whose name, Thmei, the Egyptian or 
Coptic name of Justice or Truth (compare the 
Greek Oe/us), appears to have been the origin of 
the Hebrew Thummim—‘a word,’ he remarks, 

‘ according to the Sept, translation, implying truth, 

\ and bearing a further analogy in its plural termi¬ 
nation.’ He also remarks that the word Thum- 
nim, being a plural or dual word, corresponds to 
ne Egyptian notion of the ‘ two Truths,’ or the 
double capacity of this goddess. ‘This goddess,’ 
lie says, ‘frequently occurs in the sculptures in 
this double capacity, represented by two figures 
exactly similar, as in No. 512. It is,’ he adds, 

‘ further observable that the chief-priest of the 
Jews, who, before the election of a king, was also 
the judge of the nation, was alone entitled to wear 
this honorary badge. Does the touch of the suc¬ 



cessful litigant with the figure, by the Egyptian 
archjudge, afford any illustration of such passages as 
Is. vi. 7, Jer. i. 9, Esther v. 2, or of those numer¬ 
ous instances in which touching is represented as 
the emblem or means of miraculous virtue ? Our 
authority for these Egyptian antiquities adds, that 
according to some the Urim and Thummim signify 
‘ lights and perfections,’ or ‘light and truth’—which 
last presents a striking analogy to the two figures 
of Re, the sun , and Thmei, truth , in the breast¬ 
plate worn by the Egyptians (No. 514). Here 



Thmei is represented, as she is frequently, as a 
single figure wearing two ostrich feathers, her em¬ 
blem, because all the wing-feathers of this bird 
were considered of equal length, and hence meant 
true or correct’ {Manners and Customs of the An¬ 
cient Egyptians, ii. 27, etc. ; v. 28, etc., London 
1842. See also other remarks on the dual offices 
of Thmei, in Galle?y of Antiquities, selected from 


the British Museum by F. Arundale and J. Bo- 
nomi). Upon a view of the preceding facts, we 
incline to Mr. Mede’s opinion, that the Urim and 
Thummim were ‘ things well known to the patri¬ 
archs,’ as divinely appointed means of inquiring of 
the Lord (Gen. xxv. 22, 23) suited to an infantine 
state of religion ; that the originals were preserved, 
or the real use at least, among the Abraham id se, 
and at the reformation under Moses were simply 
recognised ; that the resemblances to them among 
the Egyptians were but imitations of this primeval 
mode of divine communication, as were the heathen 
auspices of similar means originally connected with 
the sacrifice of animals [Cain ; Abel ; Liver]. 
The speculations of learned Jews and Christians 
connected with this subject may be seen in Winer’s 
Biblisch. Real- Wd'rterbuch , Leips. 1835, art. ‘Urim 
und Thummim or in Robinson’s Theological Dic¬ 
tionary , London 1816; and some of them in Cru- 
den’s Concordance. Dr. Prideaux maintains that 
the divine answer was given by an audible voice to 
the high-priests arrayed and standing opposite to 
the ark ( Connection , i. 123, etc.); but when David 
consulted the oracle by Abiathar (1 Sam. xxiii. 9, 
11 ; xxx. 7, 8), the ark was at Kirjath-jearim, 
whereas David was in the one case at Ziklag, and 
in the other in the forest of Hareth. Jahn supposes 
that the answer was given by the words yes and no 
inscribed on two stones (a third being left blank 
for no answer) which the high-priest carried on his 
breastplate; and consequently that the Urim and 
Thummim was the sacred lot referred to in Prov. 
xvi. 33. The lot is cast (p’TD) into the bosom; 
but the whole judicial decision is of the Lord 
(comp, xviii. 18; Archccol. sec. 370). Michaelis 
also considers it as a lot, which was used in crimi¬ 
nal cases to discover, not convict the criminal; for 
the confessions of the guilty are recorded in the 
only two instances of this kind mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture (Josh. vii. 14-18, and 1 Sam. xiv. 37-45). 
Observe the Hebrew or margin of ver. 41, in the 
last reference. Pie remarks that the discovery of 
an unknown murder was not left to these means 
{Notes on Exod. xxviii. 30, and Laws of Moses, 
art. 304). Braunius maintains the notion of Jose¬ 
phus as to the mode of the divine answer {De 
Vestitu Sacer. Heb. ii. 20). Spencer maintains 
that of Philo {De Legib. Heb. lib. iii. Diss. ult.), 
but is opposed by Pococke {On Hosea, iii. 4, p. 149). 
See also Buxtorf, Historia Urim et Thummim , in 
Exercitt. ad Hist. Basileae 1659; Jennings, Jewish 
Antiquities , i. 233; Witsius, AEgyptiaca , c. 10, 
etc. Winer also refers to Norris’s Arch<zologia, or 
Miscell. Tracts relating to Antiquity , iv. No. 19; 
Schroeder, Diss. de Urim ei Thy minim, Marb. 
1744; Bellarmann, Urim u. Thummim die dltesten 
Gemmen, Berl. 1824; Stiebriz, Diss. de Variis d. 
Urim et Thummim Sententt . Hal. 1753-54.— 
J. F. D. 

USQUE, Abraham ppsyiK DiTOtf'"l), was 
one of the thousands of Jews who were expelled 
from Portugal by King Immanuel (1497), after 
enjoying five years of comparative rest from the 
terrible sufferings consequent upon the expulsion 
of his family and co-religionists from Spain by 
Isabella and Ferdinand (1492). He sought refuge 
at Ferrara in Italy, where his great Hebrew learn¬ 
ing secured for him the superintendence of the cele¬ 
brated Hebrew press (1552-1558). In this capa¬ 
city he not only edited various rabbinical works, 
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which are important contributions to Jewish litera¬ 
ture, but published, in conjunction with Duarte 
Pinhel of Lisbon, the celebrated Spanish trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures, entitled Biblia en 
Leiigua Espanola , iraduzida palabra por palabra de 
la verdad hebraica , pormuy excelentes letrados. Vista 
y exaniinada por el oficio de la Ynquisicion , which 
he dedicated to Hercules II. and the Donna Gracia 
Nasi, Ferrara 5313=1553. Usque and Pinhel 
began this version in 1543, and completed it in 
1553, after ten years of diligent labour. And 
though the names of the translators are not given, 
it being simply remarked ‘ made by very excellent 
scholars’ {por muy excelentes letrados ), which has 
led some to believe that Usque and Pinhel edited 
this version, yet there can be but little doubt that 
they were the principal authors of it. Usque and 
Pinhel adopted into their version the literal trans¬ 
lation of the five books of Moses published in the 
Constantinople Pentateuch Polyglott 1547 [Tusi], 
which was commonly used by the Jews in Spain in 
the middle of the 15th century, and which is most 
probably the early Spanish translation of the middle 
ages falsely attributed to David Kimchi (comp. 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature , 132). There 
were two editions, published simultaneously, of this 
Spanish Bible; one—the cost of which was defrayed 
by R. Jom Tob Athias, who is erroneously taken 
to have been a co-translator of Usque (Bartolocci, 
Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica , i. 49)—was intended 
for the Jews, and the other—the expense of which 
was paid by Geronymo de Vargas—was designed 
to acquaint Spanish-speaking Christians with the 
O. T. New editions of the former appeared at 
Ferrara 1630; Amsterdam 1611 ; Venice 1617; 
and with corrections, improvements, and an intro¬ 
duction by Manasseh b. Israel, Amsterdam 1630 ; 
with tables of the Plaphtaroth [Haphtara], 
of chapters, judges, kings, and prophets of Israel 

according to the Seder Olam TID), as well as 
with an elaborate introduction by Gillis Joost, 
Amst. 1646-1661. Comp. De Rossi, Typog. Hebr. 
Ferrariensi , 28-46 ; La Long, Biblioth. Sacra , i. 
364, 540; Steinschneider, Catalog. Libr. Hebr. in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana , 195; Fiirst, Bibliotheca 

Judaica , iii. 463-465.—C. D. G. 

USSFIER, James, was bom at Dublin 4th 
January 1580, and was educated at Trinity College, 
of which he was one of the first three scholars ma¬ 
triculated. In 1601 he was ordained; in 1603 he 
became chancellor of St. Patrick’s ; and soon after 
professor of divinity at the University; in 1619 he 
was made Bishop of Meath ; and in 1624 he be¬ 
came Archbishop of Armagh and Primate. During 
the troubles arising out of the war between Charles 
I. and the Parliament, Usslier had to leave Ireland, 
and was subjected to much hardship, his property 
being seized, and his revenues distrained. He ob¬ 
tained the see of Carlisle {in commendam), but 
from that but little emolument accrued to him. He 
afterwards became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was one of the six divines allowed by Parliament 
to confer with Charles at Carisbrook. His later 
years were spent in the family of Lady Peter¬ 
borough at Reigate, where he died 21st March 1656. 
Ussher was a laborious student, and amassed vast 
learning. His Annales Vet. et Novi Test. fol. 1650- 
54, established his fame as a scholar and a chrono- 
logist, and fixed the Biblical chronology which 
has since been generally followed in this country, 


and which is adopted in the A. V. He wrote also 
De Grceca LXX. versione Syntagma ; Epistola ad 
L. Capellum de variis Text. Ileb. lectiomints 1652; 
Brit a n n ica rum Ecclesia rum Antiquitates , fol. 1639* 
enlarged ed. 1677; and a multitude of works on j 
the ecclesiastical controversies of the day, and on 
some questions in theology. His library, for which 
he collected books and MSS. from all quarters, 
was, after his death, presented to the Dublin Uni¬ 
versity, where it remains. He succeeded in ob¬ 
taining six copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch and. 
several MSS. of the Syriac version. His collecte 
works have been edited by Dr. Elrington in 1 
vols. 8vo, 1847, with a life of the author.—W. L. A. 

USTERI, Leonhard, was born at Zurich, 
22d October 1799, and died at Berne 18th Septem¬ 
ber 1833. His education was conducted partly in 
his native city, partly at Berlin, where his contact 
with Bockh, Plegel, and especially Schleiermacher, 
had a powerful effect on the development of his 
mind, and the direction of his pursuits and opinions. 
Returning to Zurich, he began to lecture in private 
on St. Paul’s epistles, and in 1824 he succeeded 
Lutz as professor and director of the gymnasium 
at Berne. He combined exact scholarship with 
philosophic ’depth and acumen; a combination 
which gives especial value to his Entzvickelung des 
Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes mit hinsicht auf die 
iibrigen schriften des N. T. 1824, 6th ed. 1851 ; 
and his Commeniar ueber den Brief Pauli an die 
Galater , 1833. Pie furnished also two short 
articles to the Studien u. Kritiken; the one on 
John the Baptist (1829), the other on the Baptism 
and Temptation of Christ (1832).—W. L. A. 

USURY t 6 kos), a contract for the loan of 

money, to be returned again with exorbitant in¬ 
crease. By the laws of Moses the Israelites were 
forbidden to take usury from their brethren upon 
the loan of money, victuals, or anything else, not, 
it has been observed by Michaelis, as if he abso¬ 
lutely and in all cases condemned the practice, for 
he expressly permitted interest to be taken from 
strangers, but only out of favour to the poorer 
classes. In other words, he did not mean to re¬ 
present that the taking of interest for the loan of 
money was in itself sinful and unjust; but as at 
that period the Israelites were comparatively a 
poor people and strangers to commerce, they bor¬ 
rowed, not with a view to profit, but from poverty, 
and in order to procure the common necessaries 
of life. It would therefore have been a hardship 
to have exacted from them more than was lent. 
The Israelites were, however, permitted to take 
usury from strangers, from the Canaanites, and 
other people devoted to subjection. This was one 
of the many means they adopted for oppressing 
and ruining the Canaanites who remained in the 
land. After the return of the Jews from captivity, 
they were required by Nehemiah ‘ to leave off this 
usury,’ and to restore to their brethren what they 
had exacted from them—‘ their lands, their vine¬ 
yards, their olive-yards, and their houses ; also the 
hundredth part of the money, and of the corn, the 
wine, and the oil’ (Neh. v. 10, 11). Our Saviour 
denounced all extortion, and promulgated a new 
law of love and forbearance :—‘ Give to every man 
that asketh of thee, and of him that taketh away 
thy goods, ask them not again.’ ‘ Love ye your 
enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again’ (Luke vi. 30, 35).—G. M. B. 
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UZ, THE LAND OF 

UZ, The Land of (pttTpK ; A valns ; 0 Of ; 

Hus; Ausitis ), is the name given in Scripture to 
the country of Job (Job i. i), who is said to have 
been ‘ the greatest of all the men of the cast ,’ or as 
it is in the Hebrew ‘ of all the Bene-Kedem ’ (ver. 
3). The Bene-Kedem were the people who dwelt 
in Arabia, and more especially those parts of it 
which lay immediately to the east and south-east of 
Palestine (cf. Gen. xxix. I ; Judg. vi. 3 ; vii. 12 ; 
viii. 10). Hence it may be concluded that the 
and of Uz lay in that section of Arabia to which 
ae name Petrcea is usually given. It is mentioned 
only in two other passages of Scripture. Jeremiah 
in one passage (xxv. 20) groups it with Egypt, 
Philistia, Edom, and Moab ; and in another he 
appears either to identify it with a portion of Edom, 
or to affirm that some of the Edomites in his days 
inhabited Uz. His words are, ‘ Rejoice and be 
glad, O daughter of Edom, that dwellest in the land 
of Uz’ (Lam. iv. 21). These various statements 
show that Uz was closely connected with Edom, 
and most probably included a large section of the 
level-pasture lands which lie along the eastern side 
of the mountain-range, and extend northwards to 
Bashan. Other incidental notices of the sacred 
writers corroborate this view. 

The name Uz was doubtless derived from the 
oldest son of Aram, who was founder of one of the 
primeval tibes, which took his name, and settled 
in ‘the Land of Uz’ (Gen. x. 23, 31). Josephus 
says that Uz founded Trachonitis and Damascus 
[Antiq. i. 6. 4). The former province lies in Ba¬ 
shan, and extends as far south as Bostra. _ It may 
have formed part of the Land of Uz. It is a sin¬ 
gular fact that when the writer of this article was 
travelling through Trachonitis he heard at various 
places, from the lips of intelligent natives, the tra¬ 
dition that Jebel Hauran, which adjoins Trachoni¬ 
tis on the east, was the country of the patriarch 
Job.* It is further worthy of note, as showing the 
connection between Uz and Edom, that Uz was 
the name of one of the descendants of Seir the 
Plorite, whose tribe originally possessed Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 28 ; 1 Chron. i. 42). One of the 
three friends also who visited Job in his trials was 
Eliphaz the Temanite; and Teman, as has been 
seen, included a portion of southern Edom 
[Teman]. 

Jerome appears to identify Uz with Damascus 
and Trachonitis, following Josephus {Quasi, in 
Gen. x. 25, cf. Onomasl. s.v. ‘Uz’). Bochart makes 
no less than three places of this name—1. The 
Ghutah of Damascus, confounding the Arabic 

Ghutah , with the Pleb. f W, words which 

are altogether dissimilar ; 2. The region of Ausitis, 
named from Uz the son of hlahor (Gen. xxii. 21). 
The tribe of Aesitce is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
residing in Arabia Deserta, near Babylon ( Geogr. 
v. 19). 3. Uz of Edom, the land of the patriarch 

Job {Opera, i. 80). There seems to be no suffi¬ 
cient authority for this threefold division. The 


* This tradition is at least as old as the 3d cen¬ 
tury, for Eusebius in his Onomasticon thus writes 
regarding Karnaim (s. v. Carnaivi) : tifoa cos £k 
T rapadoaeios rod I &/3 rbv oTkov Itti5€ikvvov<tiv. This 
Karnaim is by both Jerome and Eusebius located 
in Batansea, which embraces the whole of Jebel 
Hauran. 


country of Job was evidently a wide pastoral re¬ 
gion ; and the tribe of Uz, or Aesitce, as Ptolemy 
calls them, though they had their chief seat in it, 
may have wandered with their flocks, as the 
modern Bedawin do, away eastward to the banks 
of the Euphrates. Michaelis contends with great 
zeal and learning for the identity of Uz with the 
Ghutah of Damascus. His arguments are not con¬ 
vincing {Spicileg. ii. pp. 126-135). The present 
writer knows the Ghutah well, and he has no hesi¬ 
tation in stating that its rich alluvial soil, and the 
abundance of its waters, admirably adapted it for 
cultivation and settled life, and made it at the same 
time unsuitable for the vast herds of camels and 
immense flocks which Job possessed; while its 
peculiar position, almost encircled with mountains, 
lakes, and rivers, rendered it secure against any sud¬ 
den raids of the wild tribes of the desert. The open 
plains of Hauran, or of the Belka, or of the region 
east of Edom, would be far more suitable theatres 
for the whole scenes and circumstances of the 
sacred narrative than any spot near Damascus. 
The exact position of Uz had become uncertain 
even in the days of Eusebius, for he states ( Ono - 
mast. s. v. ‘ Idumaea’), that according to some ‘ Ge- 
balene, the district of Idumaea around the city of 
Petra, is Ausitis, the country of Job; according to 
another Arabia was the country of Job; while 
others affirm that the region of Seon {rj x^'P a T °v 
Tj 7 ](j}v) is the country of Job.’ 

On the whole, therefore, it would appear from 
the statements and allusions of the sacred writers, 
combined with the remarks of Eusebius and Jerome, 
and the results of modem research, that the land of 
Uz was in Arabia, bordering on Edom westward, 
on Trachonitis northward, and extending perhaps 
indefinitely across the pasture-lands of Arabia to¬ 
wards the Euphrates. Like some of the modern 
Arab chiefs, Job possessed an agricultural settle¬ 
ment, while his flocks and herds, and droves of 
camels, roamed at large over the immense pasture- 
lands. His friends and associates, Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, Zophar the Naama - 
thite , and Elihu the Buzite, were all Arabians; 
while every event, scene, and circumstance exhibits 
the characteristics of Arab life. Forster has argued 
with considerable ingenuity and learning that the 
land of Uz lay on the banks of the Euphrates ad¬ 
joining Chaldsea. His fundamental theory, how¬ 
ever, which extends the territory of Edom so far 
eastward, will not stand the test of critical investi¬ 
gation ; and his arguments derived from the raids 
of the Chaldeans and Sabseans have no weight, 
for those intimately acquainted with the history 
and habits of nomad tribes know well that it is no 
uncommon thing for a plundering expedition from 
Mesopotamia or Babylonia to ravage the whole 
borders of Syria (see, however, Forster, Geogr. of 
Arabia, ii. 58-69 ; also Muller, ‘De Terra Jobi’ in 
Thes. Vet. Test. i. 540 ; Winer, Bill. R. IV. s. v. 
Uz; Spanheim, Hist. Jobi; Gesenius, Thes. s. v.) 
-J. L. P. 

UZAL 6ns ; ; Alex. A ltf\; Uzal), a 

son of Joktan and descendant of Shem (Gen. x. 
27; I Chron. i. 21). Like the other patriarchs 
whose names are recorded in the 10th chapter of 
Genesis, he was the founder of a tribe (cf. ver. 31). 
Except, perhaps, in an obscure passage in Ezekiel 
—to be noticed afterwards—Uzal is not again 
mentioned in the Bible, nor is it found in the geo- 
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graphical notices of Eusebius or Jerome. The 
Jewish colonists, however, who settled at a very 
early period in south-eastern Arabia, have pre¬ 
served the name in their traditional history, and 
they, with Arab writers of more modern times, 
supply evidence amply sufficient to establish the 
identity of the site. 

Abraham Zacuth, a learned Jewish writer, states 
that Sanaa , the metropolis of Yemen, is by the 
Jews called Uzal (Bochart, Opera , i. 114) ; and in 
the Kamils, Azal (or Uzal) is said to be the ancient 
name of Sanaa (Golius, Lex. Arab. s. v.) This 
was still farther confirmed by Niebuhr, who heard, 
when travelling in Yemen, the same statement 
made by Mohammedan natives {Description de 
VArabic, hi. p. 252). The whole of Yemen was 
originally colonised by the descendants ofjoktan, 
or Bene-Kahidn, as they are called by the Arabs ; 
and consequently it is in this region that Uzal 
would naturally be looked for. When or why 
the name was changed to Sanaa does not appear, 
but of the fact there can be no doubt. The He¬ 
brew name appears probably in the Ansara of 
Ptolemy {Geogr. vi. 7), and the Ausaritis of Pliny, 
celebrated for its myrrh (//. N. xii. 36). 

Sanaa is situated in a mountainous region in the 
centre of Yemen, about 150 miles from Aden and 
100 from the coast of the Red Sea. Its command¬ 
ing position, its strong fortifications, the number of 
its mosques and minarets, and the size of its houses, 
render it one of the most imposing cities in Arabia. 
It is abundantly watered by mountain streams, and 
the gardens, orchards, and fields around it are said 
to rival in luxuriance and beauty the famous plain 
of Damascus (see Bochart, /. <r. ; Michaelis, 
Spici/eg. ii. 164-175; Forster, Geogr. of Arabia, 

1. 143 ; and especially Ritter, Erdkunde, xii. 
S15-840). In the town of Sanaa there are still 
some 15,000 Jews, while in the various parts of 
\ emen their numbers are supposed to amount to 
200,000. 

Ezekiel, in his description of Tyre, says, as 
rendered in the A. V. .* ‘Dan and Javan going 
to and fro, occupied in thy fairs; bright iron, 
cassia, and calamus, were in thy market’ (xxvii. 
19). The word translated ‘going to and fro’ is 

Meuzal. In the Septuagint it is regarded 
as a proper name, with a prefix preposition, ’E£ 

’‘from Asel.’ In the Vulgate it is Mosel. 
The structure of the passage unquestionably favours 
the Greek rendering; and the proper translation 
would seem to be, ‘ Dan, and Javan of Uzal, con¬ 
veyed to your markets wrought iron, cassia,’ etc. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that the pro¬ 
phet alludes to the great city of Yemen, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which is known to have been famous 
for its spices and perfumes (Michaelis, /. c.; Winer, 
Bib. R. IV. s. v. ‘ Usal’). This view is strengthened 
by the fact that Javan occurs in the Kamils, and is 
said to be a town of Yemen, dhe expression 
Javan of Uzal is thus appropriate, for the latter was 
the name of the capital and of a district connected 
with it. The names Dedan, Arabia, Kedar, and 
Sheba, following immediately in the prophetic nar¬ 
rative, indicate the country to which the eye of the 
sacred writer was directed.—J. L. P. 

UZZAH (PIJJJ, strength; Sept. ’ 0 £a), son of 

Abinadab, a Levite, who, with his brother Ahio, 
conducted the new cart on which the ark was 


taken from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. When the 
procession reached the threshing-floor of Nachon, 
the oxen drawing the cart became unruly, and 
Uzzah hastily put forth his hand to stay the ark, 
which was shaken by their movements. For this 
the anger of the Lord smote him, and he died on 
the spot. This judgment appeared to David so 
severe, or even harsh, that he was much distressed 
by it, and becoming afraid to take the ark any 
farther, left it there, in charge of Obed-edom, till^ 
three months after, when he finally took it t 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi. 1-11). The whole procee' 
ing was very irregular, and contrary to the distinc. 
and far from unmeaning regulations of the law, 
which prescribed that the ark should be carried on 
the shoulders of the Levites (Exod. xxv. 14), 
whereas here it was conveyed in a cart drawn by 
oxen. The ark ought to have been enveloped in 
its coverings, and thus wholly concealed before the 
Levites approached it; but it does not appear that 
any priest took part in the matter, and it would 
seem as if the ark was brought forth, exposed to 
the common gaze, in the same manner in which 
it had been brought back by the Philistines (1 Sam. 
vi. 13-19). It was the duty of Uzzah, as a Levite, 
to have been acquainted with the proper course of 
proceeding : he was therefore the person justly 
accountable for* the neglect; and the judgment 
upon him seems to have been the most effectual 
course of ensuring attention to the proper course 
of proceeding, and of checking the growing dispo¬ 
sition to treat the holy mysteries with undue fami¬ 
liarity. That it had this effect is expressly stated 
pi 1 Chron. xv. 2, 13.—J. K. 

UZZEN-SPIERAH (rng# ; Sept. ’Oft*- 

'Zerjpa), a small city, founded by Sherah, the 
daughter of Ephraim or Beriah (1 Chron. vii. 24). 
No trace of this‘now exists, unless it be found in 
Beit Sira, a place to the S.E. of Beit-Ur-tahta, the 
Upper Bethhoron, also built by Sherah.—W. L. A. 

UZZIAPI (PRy, sometimes iirPJJJ, might of Je¬ 
hovah ; Sept. ’O^'as), otherwise called Azariah 
[as Gesenius thinks by an error of the transcriber, 
the resemblance between iTty and iTHty being 
sufficient to mislead], a king of Judah, wdio began 
to reign B.c. 809, at the age of sixteen, and reigned 
fifty-three years, being, with the sole exception of 
Manasseh’s, the longest reign in the Hebrew 
annals. Uzziah w r as but five years old when his 
father w r as slain. He was sixteen before he was 
formally called to the throne : and it is disputed 
by chronologers, whether to count the fifty-two 
years of his reign from the beginning or from the 
end of the eleven intervening years. In the first 
half of his reign Uzziah behaved well, and was 
mindful of his true place as viceroy of the Divine 
King. He accordingly prospered in all his under¬ 
takings. His arms were successful against the 
Philistines, the Arabians, and the Ammonites. He 
restored and fortified the w r alls of Jerusalem, and 
planted on them engines for discharging arrows 
and great stones ; he organised the military force 
of the nation into a kind of militia, composed of 
307,500 men, under the command of 2600 chiefs, 
and divided into bands liable to be called out in 
rotation ; for these he provided vast stores of all 
kinds of weapons and armour,—spears, shields, 
helmets, breastplates, bows, and slings. 

Nor were the arts of peace neglected by him : 
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he loved and fostered agriculture ; and he also dug 
wells, and constructed towers in the desert, for the 
use of the flocks. At length, when he had con¬ 
solidated and extended his power, and developed 
the internal resources of his country, Uzziali fell. 
His prosperity engendered the pride which became 
his ruin. In the twenty-fourth year of his reign, 
incited probably by the example of the neighbour¬ 
ing kings, who united the regal and pontifical 
functions, Uzziah, unmindful of the fate of Dathan 
and Abiram, dared to attempt the exercise of one 
f the principal functions of the priests, by entering 
le holy place to bum incense at the golden altar. 
But, in the very act, he was smitten with leprosy, 
and was thrust forth by the priests. He continued 
a leper all the rest of his life, and lived apart as 
such, the public functions of the government being 
administered by his son Jotham, as soon as he be¬ 
came of sufficient age (2 Kings xv. 27, 28; 2 Chron. 
xxvi.)—J. K. 

UZZIEL ’OfojX; once ’OfetijX, Exod. 

vi. 18, Alex.) 1. The fourth son of Kohath, and 
ancestor of the Uzzielites, one of the three families 
into which the Kohathites were divided (Exod. vi. 
18, 22 ; Num. iii. 27). 4 

2. One of the sons of Ishi, who, with his 
brothers, headed an expedition of 500 Simeonites 
against the remnant of the Amalekites that had 
been left in Mount Seir, notwithstanding the as¬ 
saults of Saul, David, and Solomon on that race 
(1 Sam. xiv. 48 ; xv. 7 ; 2 Sam. viii. 12); and 
having extirpated them, took possession of their 
country (1 Chron. iv. 42, 43). 

3. A member of the guild of the goldsmiths who 
presided over those of that company who laboured 
in repairing the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 8). 
Three other persons of this name are mentioned, 
but nothing is known of them.—W. L. A. 


V 

VALCKNAER, Ludwig Caspar, was born at 
Leuwarden in 1715, and was successively conrector 
of the gymnasium at Kampen, Greek professor at 
Franeker, and professor of the languages and anti¬ 
quities of Greece at Leyden, where he died 14th 
March 1785. Besides his contributions to classical 
learning, he wrote a valuable tract De Aristobulo 
Judceo, in which the Alexandrian school of inter¬ 
pretation is learnedly described and criticised. 
After his death Wassenbergh published Selecta c 
scholiis L. C. Valcknarii in libros quosdam N. T. 
2 vols. 8vo, 1815. Valcknaer was so thorough 
and exact a scholar that even his unrevised notes 
are full of value.—W. L. A. 

VALLEY. There are five Hebrew words ren¬ 
dered 4 valley’ in the A. V. These words are not 
synonymous. They were intended to convey dis¬ 
tinct ideas ; and much of the definiteness and force 
of Scriptural statements and illustrations is lost in 
consequence of their being represented in English 
by one term. The object of this article is to state 
briefly the precise meaning of the Hebrew words, 
and to indicate their true signification in the prin¬ 
cipal passages in which they occur. They are taken 
alphabetically. 


1. nyp 3 , Bikah, is derived from JJpQ, 4 to cleave’ 

or 4 to" divide;’ and its primitive meaning is 4 a 
valley between mountains but its geneial accepta¬ 
tion is 4 a broad open valley,’ whether shut in by 
mountain-chains or not. Thus the plain of bhmar 
is called Bikah (Gen. xi. 2) ; as also are the plains 
of Esdraelon (2 Chron. xxxv. 22 ; Zech. xu.11), 
of Ccelesyria (Josh. xi. 17), of the Jordan (Deut. 
xxxiv. 3), and of Sharon (Neh. vi. 2). Palestine is 
described as 4 a land of hills and valleys (Deut. 
xi. n), in allusion to those rich alluvial plains 
which constitute such a distinguishing feature of 
the country. The word also conveys the idea of 
a level surface, hence the expressive statement of 
Isaiah : 4 The crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain ’ (xl. 4). Its usual render¬ 
ing in the A. V. is 4 valley ;’ but it is 4 plain in six 
passages. In the Sept, it is translated veto* or 
7 redeivbs, except in Is. xl. 4, where the Alex. Mb. 
has 656s [See Plain]. 

2. fcOa, Gai; by omission of the aleph * 0 , also 

ancffcW, Ge; pi. mV* and W 60 . This word 

is of very * frequent occurrence and is uniformly 
translated 4 valley’ in the A. V. In the Sept, its 
usual rendering is (pdpayt ,.; but KoiXds, vdiryj,ab\iov, 
and 7?), also occur. The root is SOJ, 4 to flow to¬ 
gether’ (not TO, which contains the strong letter 

n ; see, however, Stanley, S. and P. p. 477 )5 
and was originally applied to a valley from the 
water flowing together in it. A Gai is 4 a nanow 
valley’ or ‘ravine,’ as distinguished from a broad 
and level Bikah. Thus, there is the Ge-Rmnom 
at Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 8). A comparison of this 
‘ravine’ (gai) with the ‘plain’ (bikah) of Megiddo 
or Sharon, will show how necessary it is to distin¬ 
guish these words. A gai may be a glen mnning 
among mountains; or a deep and narrow water¬ 
course in a plain or table-land. Ezekiel speaks of 
the ‘doves of the valleys.' The rocks and cliffs 
along the sides of the glens of Palestine are the 
favourite retreat of doves (Ezek. vii. 16). 1 he 

word is frequently connected with other expletives 
so as to form proper names ; thus Ge-ben-Hinnom 
(Jer. vii. 32); Ge-charashim (‘valley of craftsmen, 
Neh. xi. 35) ; Ge-Jiphthah-el (Josh. xix. 14) ; Ge- 
Zeboim (1 Sam. xiii. 18) ; Ge-Zephathah (2 Chron. 
xiv. 10), etc. 

3 - Nakhal , from ?ra, ‘to receive’ (or per¬ 

haps 4 "to flow’), is the usual word applied to 4 a 
torrent bed,’ or a valley through which a winter- 
stream flows, but which is dry during summer. It 

corresponds to the Arabic wady (A) and the 

S’* 

Greek ‘x t €Lfidppov$. In the book of Job the uncei- 
tain flow of the nakhal is beautifully employed as an 
emblem.of deceitful men:— 4 My brethren have 
dealt deceitfully as a bi’ook (;nakhal ), as the stream 
of brooks they pass away; which are blackish by 
reason of the ice, wherein the snow is hicl; what 
time they wax warm they vanish ; when it is hot 
they are consumed out of their place’ (vi. 15-17)- 
The word is sometimes applied to the valley , and 
sometimes to the stream in the valley, as in 1 
Kings xvii. 3 and 4, where Elijah is commanded 
to hide himself 4 in thevalley of Cherith and also 
‘to drink of the stream' —nakhal being used in 
both cases. 
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Nakhal is joined with many proper names ; 
thus ‘the brook Kedron’ (i Kings ii. 37); ‘the 
river of Egypt’ (Josh. xv. 4) ; ‘ the stream of 
Egypt’ (Is. xxvii. 12) ; ‘the river Jabbok ’ (Deut. 
ii. 37) ; ‘ the brooks of Arnon’ (Num. xxi. 14); 
‘the valley of Gerar’ (Gen. xxvi. 17), etc. The 
renderings in the Sept, are as various as those of 
the A. V. ; thus, (papayg; x €l P-appovs; 7 rora/ibs ; 
vo/ias; and vdirai. [See for further information the 
article River, 6.] 

4. ppy, Emek , signifies ‘a low tract of land,’ 

whether plain or valley. Any level area, of what¬ 
ever form, encompassed by hills, or by higher 
ground, might be called by this name. The word 
is derived from pDJ/, ‘ to be deep.’ It is some¬ 
times applied to a wide valley between parallel 
ranges of hills, as ‘the valley of Jezreel,’ between 
Gilboa and Moreh (Judg. vi. 33); sometimes to an 
upland plain, as ‘ the valley of Rephaim’ (Josh. xv. 
8 ) ; sometimes to a broad but sunk plain, as ‘ the 
vale of Siddim’ (Gen. xiv. 3), and ‘the valley of 
Beth-rehob’ at Dan (Judg. xviii. 28); sometimes 
to a wide mountain glen, as ‘ the valley of Elah’ 
(1 Sam. xvii. 2). In the A. V. it is universally 
translated ‘valley’ or ‘vale,’ except in Josh. xix. 
27, where the Hebrew is retained as a proper name 
in ‘Beth -emekl The usual rendering of the Sept, is 
/coiXas ; but (pdpayiavXdv, irehlov, aft\a£, and 
pcfobs, are also found. Of these the first is the 
most appropriate, giving the literal signification of 
the Hebrew word. 

5- nbsK', Shephelah, ‘a low plain,’ from the 
root ‘to be depressed.’ With one exception 

this word has always the article n^Q^n, and is em¬ 
ployed as a proper name to denote the plain of 
Philistia [see Shephelah]. The exception is 
Josh. xi. 16, where ‘ the valley of the same’ (with¬ 
out the article) is distinguished from ‘ the valley’ 
(or the Shephelah , with the article). It is probable 
that the former means the plain of Sharon. The 
word is usually rendered ‘vale’ or ‘valley’ in the 
A. V., and ireblov or Tredivrj in the Sept. ; but it is 
‘ low plains’in I Chron. xxvii. 28; 2 Chron. ix. 

27 ; ‘ low country’ in 2 Chron. xxvi. 10 ; xxviii. 
18; and ‘plain’ in Jer. xvii. 26; Obad. 19; 
Zech. vii. 7. In the Sept, it is in four places ren¬ 
dered as a proper name XecpTjXa. —J. L. P. 

VASHNI ; Sept. ZavL), the eldest son of 

Samuel according to 1 Chron. vi. 13 [28]. But in 
I Sam. viii. 2 Samuel’s first-born is called Joel, 
and so is he called in ver. 33 of this chapter. It 
has been supposed that the passage originally stood 

thus :—PPIlfcS '2VFI) tai” "itoSH, ‘ The first-born 

Joel, and the second Abiah but having been 
omitted by mistake, was changed into ’OC'I, 

and made a proper name. The Syr. and Arab., 
however, are the only versions that give the pas¬ 
sage thus; and it must be admitted that such a 
mistake is not very probable. But no better solu¬ 
tion of the discrepancy has been offered.—W. L. A. 

VASHTI (TiEi; Pers. beauty; Sept. 

’A (stIv), the wife of Ahasuerus, king of Persia, 
whose refusal to present herself unveiled before the 
compotators of the king led to her degradation, 
and eventually to the advancement of Esther (Esther 
i. 9-12). [Ahasuerus; Esther.] 


VATER, Johann Severin, was born 27th 
May 177 r » a t Altenburg. He commenced his 
career in 1794, as a privat docent, at Halle; 
thence he went to Jena, where he became extra¬ 
ordinary professor of theology in 1798; in 1800 
he returned to Halle, as professor of Oriental lan¬ 
guages ; in 1809 he removed to Konigsberg, where 
he was ordinary professor of theology ; and in 1820 
he returned to Halle to fill the chair of theology 
there. He died 16th March 1826. Vater was a 
great scholar and a voluminous writer. His works 
in Biblical literature are: Hebr. Sprachlehre, Leipz 
1797, 1814; Commcntar iib d. Pentateuch , Ha’ 
1802-5 ; Comment . in Jes. xi. Halle 1801 ; Obs. 
til aliquot locos prophett. minorum, Halle 1805 ; 
Spicileg. I. el II. obss. ad usum pati'um graecor. in 
critica N. T. pertinent. 1810-11 ; Nov. Test. Gr. 
denuo recog., cum adnotatione ait. et exeget., Halle 
1824^ Vater belonged to the rationalistic school, 
and his work on the Pentateuch is deeply tainted 
by rationalistic influences ; but his works deserve 
notice for their learning.—W. L. A. 

VEIL, Charles Marie de, also called Duveil , 
was born at Metz, in Lorrain, circa 1625. Being of 
a highly respectable Jewish family, he received 
Irom his youth an excellent Plebrew education, 
and he soon distinguished himself in the learning 
of his fathers. Through contact with learned 
Roman Catholics, and an examination of the O. T. 
prophecies, he was led to the conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah promised to his fathers, and 
accordingly embraced the Roman Catholic faith 
[circa 1655). His learning and great abilities 
soon secured for him a high position in the Gal- 
lican church, of which he became a distinguished 
preacher. The University of Anjou conferred on 
him the diploma of Doctor of Divinity, and he was 
appointed public teacher of divinity in the univer¬ 
sity (1665). Whilst occupying this high position 
he devoted his time to the exposition of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and published, in Latin (1), a commentary 
on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, Angers 1672 ; 
(2) a commentary on the Song of Songs and Ec¬ 
clesiastes, Paris 1676; and (3), a commentary on 
Joel, Paris 1676. De Veil so ably defended the 
doctrines of the Roman church in these commen¬ 
taries, that he was requested to hold a controversy 
with the Huguenots, who were at that time the great 
opponents of Romanism in France. But the diligent 
inquiry into the points of difference between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism which he instituted 
in order to refute the latter, resulted in his convic¬ 
tion that the doctrines of Protestantism were true. 
He had therefore to escape to Holland, where he 
openly abjured Romanism (1678), and soon after 
came over to England, where his extraordinary 
endowments and great piety secured for him the 
friendship of Drs. Stillingfleet, Sharp, Tillotson, 
Patrick, Lloyd, Compton, etc., and the appoint¬ 
ment of chaplaincy and tutorage to a noble family. 
He now published new editions of the commen¬ 
taries on Matthew and Mark (London 1678), and 
the Song of Songs (London 1679)* discarding 
therefrom and refuting therein the doctrines of the 
Romish church. He moreover published (4), a 
commentary on the Minor Prophets, London 1680. 
As these commentaries became the text books of the 
clergy at home, and the Reformed churches abroad, 
Dr. Compton, bishop of London, encouraged De 
Veil to prosecute his Biblical labours, and gave 
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him free access to his library at all times. It was 
in this library that De Veil discovered some works 
of the English Baptists which led him to inquire 
into the controversy, and which resulted in his 
joining the Baptist community (1682), at the loss 
of all his friends, with the honourable exception of 
Tillotson. De Veil continued his Biblical labours, 
and published (5), a commentary on the Acts, 
London 1684, in which he defended his Baptist 
principles. This commentary, which, like all his 
other works, was written in Latin, he himself 
unstated into English, and published in London 
85. A new edition of it appeared in London 
*851. De Veil’s commentaries are valuable con¬ 
tributions to Biblical literature ; they abound with 
extracts from the Fathers and the best Jewish 
writers ; and his thorough acquaintance with the 
manners, customs, and rites of the Jews, has often 
enabled him to throw light upon many an obscure 
allusion in the N. T.—C. D. G. 


probably of finer materials, from the manner in 
which it is mentioned in this text and in Cant. v. 
7. The latter passage shows that it was an out¬ 



door veil, which the lady had cast around her 
when she went forth to seek her beloved. In Is. 
iii. 22, this word is rendered by the old English 
and now obsolete term ‘ wimple,’ which means a 
kind of hood or veil in use at the time the transla¬ 
tion was made, and was not a bad representative of 
the original. The word occurs in Spenser :— 

* For she had laid her mournful stole aside, 

And widow-like sad wimple thrown away. ’ 

* But (she) the same did hide 
Under a veil that wimpled was full low ; 

And over all a black stole she did throw, 

As one that inly mourned.’ 

Another kind of veil, called HD¥, tzamah , is 
named in Cant. iv. 1, 3 ; vi. 7, and Is. xlvii. 2, in 
which places the word is rendered ‘locks’ in the 
A. V. ; but in these texts, according to the best 
critics, we should read, ‘ Thou hast dove’s eyes 
within thy veil;’ not ‘within thy locks.’ ‘Thy 



VEIL. There are several words denoting veil 
in the Hebrew Scripture, showing that, as at pre¬ 
sent, there were different kinds of this essential 
article of an Eastern female’s attire. These are 
essentially of two descriptions. The first, and 
which alone offer any resemblance to the veils used 
among us, are those which the Eastern women 
wear in-doors, and which are usually of muslin 
or other light texture, attached to the head-dress 
and falling down over the back. They are of dif¬ 
ferent kinds and names, some descending only to 
the waist, while others reach nearly to the ground. 
These are not used to conceal the face. 

The veils mentioned in Scripture were, no doubt, 
mostly analogous to the wrappers of different kinds 
in which the Eastern women envelop themselves 



when they quit their houses. These are of great 
amplitude, and, among the common people, of 
strong and coarse texture, like that in which Ruth 
carried home her corn (Ruth iii. 15)- The word 
here is nriDDE, milpachat , and is rightly rendered 
‘veil’ by our translators, although some lexico¬ 
graphers, not understanding Eastern veils, have 
considered it a mantle or cloak. The cuts will 
show how sufficient the out-door ‘veils’ of the 
Eastern women are for such a use. The word 
which indicates Ruth’s ample and strong veil is 
that which also occurs in Is. iii. 22, and is there 
translated ‘mantle.’ In the same verse we find 
T“n, radid, which denotes another kind of veil, 
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haps have been one of those veils, which have been 
already described as a part of in-door dress ; al¬ 
though it must be admitted that the expressions 
are almost equally applicable to some kind of 
street-veil. Of this the reader can judge from the 
engravings. 

Another veil, called TVV, tzaiph, is mentioned 
in Gen. xxiv. 65 ; xxxviii. 14, 19, under circum¬ 
stances which show that it was one of those ample 
wrappers which women wore out of doors. The 

etymology, referred to the Arabic i , mb du - 

plicavit , suggests that it was ‘doubled’ over the 
shoulders, or folded about the body, in some pecu¬ 
liar manner which distinguished it from other veils. 
It is clear that it concealed the face, as Judah 
could not recognise Tamar when she had wrapped 
herself in a tzaiph. —J. K. 

VEIL OF THE TABERNACLE AND 
TEMPLE. [Tabernacle ; Temple. ] 

VENEMA, Hermann, D.D., successively 
pastor at Dronryp and professor of theology and 
university preacher at Franeker, was bom at Wil- 
dervank in 1697, and died in 1787. He was a 
copious writer in all departments of sacred science. 
His Biblical works are — Comment, in Psalmos, 
Leuward. 6 vols. 4to, 1762-67 ; Comm, ad libr. 
Prophet. Jerem. 2 vols. 4to, ibid. 1765 ; Lectiones 
Acad, ad Ezech. i.-xxi. ed. Verschuir 4to, ibid. 
1790 ; Disserit. ad vaticinia Daniel , c. ii. vii. et 
viii. ibid. 1745; Com. ad Dan. xi. 4-xii. 3; Ser- 
mones Acad, vice Comment, in lib. Proph. Zecharice, 
4to, ibid. 1789 ; Comment, ad lib. Malachice , ibid. 

1759. These works are prolix, but those who can 
endure this will find them mines of learning and 
thought.—W. L. A. 

VERMILION. [Colours.] 

VERSE (p^DS ; crrlxos , Kb/jL/ia ; ceesum , incisum , 

versus, versiculus). I. Versicular divisions in MSS. 
—The term verse [versus, from verto, ‘to turn’), 
like the Greek arlxos, was applied by the Romans 
to lines in general, whether in prose or verse, but 
more particularly to the rhythmical divisions which 
generally commenced the line with a capital letter. 
The custom of writing poetical books in stanzas 
was common to the Greeks, Romans, Arabians, 
and Hebrews. The poetical books (viz. Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles), in 
the oldest Hebrew MSS., as the Paris, Bodleian, 
Cassel, and Regiomontanus, are also thus divided, 
and the poetical passages in the historical books 
are still given in this form in our printed Hebrew 
Bibles. The Alexandrian MS., and those of the 
Italic version, are equally so written, and this divi¬ 
sion is found in the Psalterium Turicense, the 
Verona and St. Germain Psalters, and in Marti- 
anay’s edition of Jerome. Athanasius applied the 
term crrlxos to the passage in Ps. cxix. 62 : ‘ I 
arose at midnight to praise thee for the judgment 
of thy righteousness; ’ and Chrysostom observes, 
on Ps. xlii., that ‘ each stich ( crrlxos ) suffices to 
afford us much philosophy.’ Pie also uses the 
term pTjcris in the same sense. The poetical books 
are called by Epiphanius the five arLxrjpeis. 

It is not improbable that this division may have 
come from the original authors, which the nature 
of the subject, and especially the parallelism of the 
sentences, seems to require (Jebb’s Sacred Litera¬ 


ture). In the Cod. Alex, are equally divided in 
this manner the songs of Moses and of Hannah ; 
the prayers of Isaiah, of Jonah, of Habakkuk, 
Hezekiah, Manasses, and Azarias ; the Benedicite ; 
and the sonjs of Mary ( theotokos ), Simeon, and 
Zachariah, in the N. T., to which is added the 
Morning Hymn, or Gloria in Excelsis. 

A similar metrical division is found in the Latin 
version. Jerome [Ep. ad Sunn, et Fret.) applies 
the term versiculus to the words ‘grando et car- 
bones ignis’ (Ps. xviii. 13), assigining as a reason 
why the Greeks had not this versicle after the r 
terposition of two verses, that it had been inser 
in the Sept, from the Hebrew and Theodotion 
version (with an asterisk). He also observes [Pref. 
to Job) that the book of Job commences with prose, 
glides into verse, and again ends with a short 
comma in prose from the verse ‘ Idcirco me repre- 
hendo, et ago pcenitentiam in cinere et favilla’ (the 
form assumed also by the text of the oldest He¬ 
brew MSS.) Pie adds that there were 700 or 800 
verses wanting in the old Latin version of this book, 
and makes mention of ‘ three short verses’ in Ezek. 
xxi. and Is. lxiii. That a stichometrical arrange¬ 
ment pervaded the whole Latin Bible is further 
evident from the Speadum Scriptum, attributed to 
Augustine, which contains extracts from Psalms, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Job, Hosea, Amos, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Malachi, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, the four Evangelists, 2 
Corinthians, Philippians, Timothy, 1 John, and 
Hebrews. The first editors of the Speculum seem 
to have misunderstood Augustine’s meaning (Si¬ 
mon’s Hist. Critique ), yet it is beyond a doubt that 
the verses in the Speculum (one of which was, 

‘ Populus ejus et oves pascute ejus’), were of the 
character which we are now describing. Jerome 
has not followed any of the divisions of the present 
Plebrew text, except in those passages where he 
could not well have avoided it, viz. the alpha¬ 
betical division in the book of Lamentations, and 
the alphabetical Psalms, but even here he differs 
from the present divisions (Morini Exerc. Bibl. 
pars. ii. cap. 2). 

Jerome introduced a similar division into the 
prophetical books and the books of Chronicles. 
To this division he, in the prophetical books, ap¬ 
plies the terms cola and commaia (or ‘stanzas’ and 
‘ hemistichs’), while in the Chronicles he only em¬ 
ploys the colon, or longer period. ‘ No one,’ he 
observes, ‘ when he sees the Prophets divided into 
verses [versibus), must suppose that they are bound 
by metrical lines, or that in this respect they re¬ 
semble the Psalms and the books of Solomon ; but 
as the works of Demosthenes and Tully are divided 
into colons and commas, although written in prose 
and not verse, we have, for the convenience of the 
reader, also distinguished our new version by a 
new species of writing. ’ The Chronicles, he says, 
he divided into members of verses [per versuum 
cola) in order to avoid an ‘ inextricable forest of 
names.’ 

The following specimens of Jerome’s divisions 
are from Martianay :— 

[Job iii.] 

‘ Pereat dies in qua natus sum 

et nox in qua dictum est: Conceptus est 
homo. 

Dies ilia vertatur in tenebras 
non requirat eum Deus desuper 
et non illustretur lumine.’ 
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[Isaiah xl.] 

* Vox dicentis : Clama. 

Et dixi: 

Quid clamabo ? 

O nines caro fcenum, 
et omnis gloria ejus quasi flos agri.’ 

[i Chron. xiv.] 

* Misit quoque Hiram rex Tyri nuntios ad Da¬ 
vid, et ligna cedrina, et artifices parietum, 

' lignorumque, ut aedificarent ei domum. 

Qognovitque David quod confirmasset eum Do- 
minus in regem super Israel, et sublevatum 
esset regnum suum super populum ejus 
Israel. 

Accepit quoque David alias uxores in Jeru¬ 
salem : genuitque filios, et filias.’ 

A division of the prophetical books into cola , or 
stichs, has been considered by some to have had its 
origin before the time of Jerome. Eusebius ac¬ 
quaints us {Hist. Eccles. vi. 16) that Origen, in his 
Hexapla , divided the Greek and other versions 
into kQXcl, which, however, Bishop Christopherson 
(in Euseb. Eccles. Hist.) supposes to be the columns 
containing the different texts into which Origen’s 
Polyglolt was divided. Hesychius, who died in 
A. D. 433, also published his onxypeis of the 
twelve prophets, which he calls an invention of 
the Fathers, in imitation of David and Solomon, 
who had thus divided their rhythmical composi¬ 
tions. He observes that he had found a similar 
division in the apostolical books. In this case such 
division must have been anterior to the stichomet- 
rical edition of Euthalius, if the date assigned to 
his publication be correct—viz. A. D. 450. It is not 
improbable that the work of Hesychius was but 
an adaptation of Jerome’s cola and commata to the 
Greek text. This is also the opinion of Marti- 
anay. Epiphanius (De Orth. Fid. iv.) adds the 
two books of Wisdom to the poetical books thus 
arranged. 

We have seen that Jerome imitates the mode of 
writing the works of Demosthenes and Cicero in 
his divisions of Chronicles. This custom of writing 
Kara otLxovs appears to have been usual among 
profane writers. Josephus observes that his own 
Antiquities consisted of sixty thousand crrLxoi, 
although in Ittigius’s edition there are only forty 
thousand broken lines. Diogenes Laertius, in his 
Lives of the Philosophers , recounts the number of 
stichs which their works contained. There have, 
however, existed doubts as to what the cttlxol 
really were; some supposing them to be simply 
lines, or lines consisting of a certain number of 
words or letters, as in our printed books, while 
others have maintained them to be lines of varied 
length regulated by the sense, like the cola and 
commata "of Jerome. The fact is that there are 
MSS. written in both kinds of verses or stichs, 
with the number of the stichs placed at the end of 
each book ; and this is what is called stichometry, 
or the enumeration of lines. The introduction of 
lines regulated by the sense into the New Testa¬ 
ment is supposed to have been a rude substitute 
for punctuation. The second mode, resembling 
our printed books, is also common ; it is that 
adopted in the Charlemagne Bible, at the close of 
each book of which will be found the number of 
verses — that is, lines of equal length, but without 
any regard to the number of words or letters. 

We are not aware at what time or by whom 


stichometry was adapted to the gospels, but not 
long after the time of Euthalius we find it in com¬ 
mon use. The Cod. Bezae (C) and the Clermont 
MS. (D) are thus written. The following is from 
C [John i.] .— 

Ev apxv 7 1 V 0 Xoyos kcll 6 Xoyos rjv irpos tov Qeov 
Kcu Geos 7)v 6 Xoyos. ovtos rjv ev apxv Trpos tov 
G eov 

Havra 81 aurou eyevero kcu X w P l $ aVT0V 
Eyevero ovde ev 6 yeyovev' ev avroj 

TiCOT] TJV KCU 7 ] fat) 7]V TO (p(*)S TIOV AvdpWTTWV. 

The following is from Acts xiii. 16, in Greek 
and Latin (Kipling, p. 747) :— 

Avclcttcls 8e 6 UavXos —Cum surrexisset Paulus 
Kcu KCLTaaeKras t\ 7 x eL P L ei7re * / —Et silentium manu 
postulasset, dixit, 

Av8pes loTpcLTjXiTcu, kcu 01 (po( 3 ovp.evoi tov Qeov — 
Viri Istraheliti, et qui timetis Deum 
A KovaaTe —Audite. 

G Geos tov Xaov tovtov, k. t. X. —Deus populi 
hujus, etc. 

Afterwards, in order to save parchment, it be¬ 
came usual to write the stichometrical books con¬ 
tinuously, separating the stichs by a point, but still 
placing their numbers at the end of each book. The 
following is a specimen from the Cod. Cypr. :—0 
5 e eyepOeis. 7 rapeXa( 3 e to 7 tcu8lov. /cat ttjv p.7]T€pa 
avTOv. kcll rjXdev ets yrjv IcrparjX. aKovcras de. otl 
A pxy^&os ( 3 aaCXevae eicL 7-77s IouSatas. clvtl Epcodou 
tov 7 rcLTpos avTOv. ecpo^rjOr) eKeL aTreXOeLV. 

Sometimes, instead of the point, the stichs com¬ 
menced with a capital, as in the Cod. Boerner., 
which, however, seems to have been written by an 
ignorant Irish scribe, unacquainted with the lan¬ 
guages in which the MS. was written. 

7Z. Si autem aliquid nocuit t laesit te aut debet 

Et 8e .tl. 7)8eLK7]<jev ere 77. o^etXetrat. 
hoc mihi imputa ego paulus scripsi mea 

Touro p,OL eXXoya Eyco 7 rauXos. eypaxf/a tt). e/477 
manu ego reddam ut non dicam. tibi quod et 

^tpet. Eyco airoTeLou). Iva p.rj Xeyco trot, otl kcll 

te ipsum mihi debes ita t utique frater ego 
ere clvtov. p.0L. TpoaocpcXeLS. Nat. Hat adeXcpe. Eyco 
te fruar in dfto. 

<70u. ovaLpLTjv. ev. kco. [Philem. 18-20.] 

The stichs were sometimes very short, as in Cod. 
Laud. (E), in which there is seldom above one 
word in each. The Clermont MS. (D) contains 
a list of the stichs in all the Greek books of the 
O. and N. T., and the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
contains a similar enumeration of the Canonical 
books—the Antilegomena of the O. and N. T. — 
and of the Apocryphal books, as Enoch, the Tes¬ 
taments of the Patriarchs, etc. etc. 

Hug (Lntrod.) observes that the Codex Alex- 
andrinus might be easily mistaken for the copy 
of a stichometrical manuscript, from the resem¬ 
blance of its divisions to the ot'lxol , as, 77/couaa 8e 
( pwvrjs Xeyovarjs p-ol. clvclcttcls llerpe. Ovcrov kcll 0aye, 
but these occur only in occasional passages.. 

Instances occur in other MSS. in which the 
stanzas are numbered in the margin, as in the 
Song of Moses, in Greek and Latin in the Psalter 
of Sedulius of Ireland, who flourished in the ninth 
century. The song consists of forty-two commas 
or stichs, comprised in seven colons or stanzas, 
with a Roman numeral prefixed to each—all in 
the handwriting of Sedulius. The Latin is ante- 
hieronymian (Montfaucon, Palczogr. Grcec.) 
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There is a Greek stichometrical manuscript of 
Isaiah, probably of the 9th century, in the Biblio- 
theque du Roi (1892), in which the stichs do not 
commence with the line, but there is a Greek 
numeral letter attached in the margin opposite each 
stich, the enumeration recommencing at the end of 
every hundred lines, in this form :— 

1. The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which 

he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem, 
in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of 

2. Judah. Hear, O heavens, and 

3. give ear, O earth : for the Lord hath spoken. 

4. I have nourished and brought up children, 

and they 

5. have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth 

6. his owner, and the ass his master’s crib : 

7. but Israel doth not know, my people 

8. doth not consider. O sinful nation, etc. 

Hug is of opinion that the stichometrical system 
gave rise to the continuous and regular grammatical 
punctuation. Attempts at interpunction for the 
sake of the sense were, however, of much greater 
antiquity in profane authors than the era of sticho- 
metry. Grammatical points are said to have been 
first introduced by Aristophanes of Byzantium about 
two centuries before the Christian era. We have 
already seen that interpunction was in use in MSS. 
of the N. T. before Euthalius, as in the Cod. Alex. 
Isidore of Spain acquaints us that the only note of 
division in his time was a single point, which, to 
denote a comma , or short pause, was placed at the 
bottom ; to denote a colon , or larger pause, in the 
middle ; and to denote a full pause, or period, was 
placed at the top of the final letter of the sentence. 
Manuscripts of the N. T., as the Zurich Cod. Bas. 
E, have come down to us thus pointed. In others, 
as the Cod. Alex, and Cod. Ephrem., the point is 
placed indifferently at the top, bottom, or middle 
of the letter (Tischendorf, Cod. Ephrem.) Others, 
as L, use a cross for the purpose of marking a 
period, and Colb. 700 makes use of no other mark. 
Hupfeld, however (Stud. u. Krit.), doubts whether 
the priests in Cod. Cyprius are notes of the stichs, 
and denies any distinction between grammatical 
and other interpunction. 

Originally there were no spaces between the 
words, but in the 8th or 9th century they began to 
be separated either by spaces* or by points. About 
the same period the present marks of punctuation 
began to be gradually and imperceptibly adopted, 
and had become universal in the 10th century. 
Michaelis (Introd. ch. xiii.) says, ‘ that Jerome in¬ 
troduced the comma and colon ;’ but this was not 
for the purpose of dividing sentences. Cod. V, 
however, in Matthsei, of the 8th century, has the 
comma and the point, and Cod. Vat. 351, the 
colon. The Greek note of interrogation came into 
use in the 9th centuiy. After the invention of 
printing, the Aldine editions fixed the punctuation, 
which was, however, varied by Robert Stephens in 
his different editions of the Bible. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the punctuation of the 
Bible possesses no authority, and that no critic 
hesitates to dissent from it. The accents or the 
writing /caret, Trpoacpdiav, which were already in use 

* In the Cod. Alex, blank spaces are found at 
the end of the commas or sections, but nowhere 
else (Marsh’s Michaelis). 


in the O. T., were added by Euthalius to his edi¬ 
tion, but were not in general use before the 10th 
century. 

The Hebrew MSS. all contain a versicular divi¬ 
sion, marked with the accent called silInk, and the 
soph pasnk (end of the verse). The word pasuk, 
plDD, is found in the Talmud, where it denotes 
some division of this kind ; but whether the Tal- 
mudical pesukim are identical with those in the 
manuscripts, has been strongly contested. It b 
said in tract Kiddushun (30, c. 1) : ‘ Our rabb y 
assert that the law contains 5888 (or, accordb 
Morinus, 8888) pesukivi ;’ while, according to 
division in our Bibles, there are 5845 verse. 
‘The Psalms have 8 more.’ There are at present 
25 2 7 - ‘The Chronicles 8 less.’ This division 
rather resembles the cttL'xol in the Sept., of which 
the Psalms contain 5000. In the Mishna (Meg ilia, 
iv. 1) it is said : ‘ He who reads the law must not 
read less than three pesukim. Let not more than 
one be read by the interpreter, or three in the Pro¬ 
phets.’ The passage in Is. lii. 3-5 is reckoned as 
three pesukim. In Taen (iv. 3) a precept is given 
for reading the histoiy of the creation according to 
the Parashes and the verses in the law; and in the 
Bab. Talmud (Baba Bathra , xiv. c. 2) the passage 
in Deut. xxxiv. 5-12 is called ‘the last eight verses 
(pesukim) in the law.’ It is evident, therefore, 
that some at least of our present verses correspond 
with the Talmudical. The term pisukim 

is also applied in the Gemara, as synonymous with 
D'DJJD, to reading lessons in general, and some¬ 
times to short passages or half verses. But no 
marks appear to have existed in the text to dis¬ 
tinguish these divisions, which were doubtless pre¬ 
served by oral teaching. The first notice of such 
signs is found in Sop herim (iii. 7), in these words : 
‘ Liber legis, in quo incisum est, et in quo capita 
incisorum punctata sunt, ne legas in illo.’ No such 
marks occur in the synagogue rolls. The Sept, 
and Vulg. differ both from the Plebrew and from 
each other in divisions of this character. (Ps. xliii. 
II, 12; xc. 2 ; Lam. iii. 5 ; Jon. ii. 6 ; Obad. 9 ; 
Vulg. Cant. v. 5 ; Eccles. i. 5.) The pesukim of 
the Talmud, which are said there to have descended 
from Moses, may have been possibly separated by 
spaces. From a Targum on Cant. v. 13, it ap¬ 
pears that the decalogue was originally written in 
ten lines (tammim). All the pointed or Masoretic 
MSS. contain the present verses, divided by the 
soph pasuk (J). We have already referred to the 
practice of the Masorites in numbering these verses, 
which was done at the end of each book. Thus 
at the end of Genesis : ‘ Genesis has 1534 verses,’ 
etc. ; and at the end of the Pentateuch : ‘ The 
number of verses (pesukim) in the book of Deutero¬ 
nomy is 955,’ its sign pH (which represents the 
same number) ; the middle verse is, ‘ And thou 
shalt do according to the sentence’ (xvii. 10) ; the 
number of parashes is 10, and of sidarim 27 ; and 
the number of verses in the entire Pentateuch is 
5 2 45 [5845 ?].... The number of verses in the 
Psalms is 2527, the sign ‘IDXK ; the middle verse, 

‘ Nevertheless they flattered thee with their mouth’ 
[lxxviii. 36] ; the number of sidarim 19 ; and the 
number of Psalms 150.’ The Venice edition of 
Ben Chaijim, from which these divisions are taken, 
omits them in Chronicles, but they are supplied by 
two MSS. In the Pentateuch the number of verses 
in the greater sections, or those marked by S Q D 
and D D D, is also indicated at the end of each sec- 
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lion, thus : ‘ Bereshith has 146 verses, sign ; 

Noah has 153 verses, etc. The entire number of 
verses is 23,206.’ Before the Concordance of 
Rabbi Nathan in the 15th century the Jews made 
their references by citing in the Pentateuch the two 
first words of the Sabbath lessons, making no use 
of the shorter sidarim , or of the open or shut 
parashes. Of these, which are confined to the 
Pentateuch, there are 290 open and 379 shut. Of 
,the larger parashes, or Sabbath lessons, Genesis 
•ontains 12, Exodus 11, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
euteronomy, 10 each. Of the lesser sidarim 
nesis contains 42, etc. These always commence 
a the Pentateuch with an open or closed section. 
From the time of Cardinal Hugo’s Concordance 
citations began to be made by chapter and letter. 
All MSS. of the Vulgate after this period began 
to be thus marked, and we find Nicholas de Lyra 
in the 14th century frequently citing them in this 
manner. The citation of chapter and verse was a 
Jewish improvement of the succeeding century. 

The ancient Greek MSS. which have descended 
to our times also contain a division into short sen¬ 
tences, which have been sometimes called ari-yoi 
and verses. They are regulated by the sense, and 
each constitutes a full period. They are frequently 
double or treble the length of the verses in our 
present N. T., although sometimes they are identi¬ 
cal with them. The Alexandrian, Vatican, Cam¬ 
bridge, Dublin, and other ancient MSS., all con¬ 
tain "similar divisions. The following is from the 
Cod. Ephremi [1 Tim. iii. 14-16] :— 

Taura cot ypaepw eXirifav eXOeiv xpos (re ev 

eav 8 e ( 3 pa 8 vvw‘ Iva eidys ttws dei ev ouup Oov 
avoLGTpefpeaOcu’ etris eonv etocXyaia Oov favros' 
gtvXos Kal edpaiwpa ttjs dXr) 0 eias' 

Kal 6fJ.oXoyovp.evws peya eanv to 707s evcre(3eias 
pvarrjpLov' os\fi]e(pavepw07) ev crapKC ebiKaueOev 
7 tvl‘ wcpdr) ayyeXois‘ enrjpvx^V ev eOveaiv' ema- 
revOr) ev Koapw ' aveXr}p<pOr} ev do^rj’ 

II. Versicular divisions in the printed Bibles .— 
These, together with the numerical notation, are 
generally attributed to Robert Stephen, or Ste¬ 
phens [Stephens]. Their origin is, notwithstand¬ 
ing, involved in obscurity. Even those who attri¬ 
bute the invention to Stephens are not agreed as to 
their date (comp. Calmet, Pref. to the Bible ; Du 
Pin, Proleg .; Simon, Hist. Critique; Jahn, In- 
trod.) Morinus (Exercii. Bib/.), who is followed 
by Prideaux ( Connection ), attributes the verses to 
Vatablus, without naming a date ; while Chevillier 
(Hist, de VImprimerie) and Maittaire (Historia 
Stephanorum) assert that Stephens divided the 
chapters into verses, placing a figure at each verse, 
in the N. T. in 1551, and in the O. T. in 1557. 

• His son Henry tells us this was done by his father 
‘ inter equitandum’ whilst on a journey from Paris 
to Lyons. 

But it is far from being true that Stephens, as 
has been commonly believed, was the first who 
either followed the Masorites, or divided the chap¬ 
ters into verses, or attached figures to each verse. 
This had been done, not only in regard to the 
Psalms, by James le Fevre, in his Psalterium Quin - 
cuplex in 1509, but throughout th & whole Bible by 
Sanctes Pagninus in 152S. The Psalterium was 
beautifully printed by Henry, father of Robert 
Stevens, each verse commencing the line with a 
red letter, and a number prefixed ; and we may 
here observe, that the Book of Psalms was the first 


portion of the Scriptures to which numbers were 
attached, by designating each separate Psalm by 
its number. Some ascribe this numeration to the 
Seventy; it is, we believe, first referred to by St. 
Plilary (Pref.), and is found in the MSS. of the 
Sept. Whether they were so numbered at the 
Christian era is somewhat doubtful. In Acts xiii. 
33, the second Psalm is cited by its number, but in 
some of the best manuscripts the reading here is 
the first Psalm. In ver. 35 ‘in another’ is said, 
without reference to its number; and Kuinoel is of 
opinion that the true reading in ver. 33 is simply ev 
\J/aXp(p — 1 in a psalm.’ 

In the year 1528 the Dominican Sanctes Pagni¬ 
nus of Lucca published at Lyons, in quarto, his 
accurate translation of the Bible into Latin from 
the Hebrew and Greek. This edition is divided 
throughout into verses marked with Arabic nume¬ 
rals in the margin, both in the O. and N. T. The 
text runs on continuously, except in the Psalms, 
where each verse commences the line. There was 
a second edition, more beautifully executed, but 
without the figures and divisions, published at Co¬ 
logne in 1541. The versicular divisions in the O. 
T. are precisely the same with those now in use— 
viz. the Masoretic. Each verse is separated by a 
peculiar mark (£[)• 

In his preface to his French translation (Gen. 
1552), Stephens asserts that the authors of the 
ancient (stichometrical) division reckoned by whole 
books, and he only professes to intimate them in 
part, as well as the Hebrew copies ; which he did 
by making a versicular division of each chapter, 
and prefixing a figure to each verse (as in Nathan’s 
Concordance), instead of adding the amount at the 
end of each book. Plug observes that it is really 
true that ancient MSS. of the N. T. are sometimes 
divided into smaller sections, which have some 
analogy to our verses, instancing the Alexandrine, 
Vatican, and others. His fac-simile contains eight 
of the nine first verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, each 
of which commences the line with a capital. All 
but one are identical with those in Stephens. 

It is, however, only in the canonical books of 
the O. T. that Stephens follows Pagninus. In St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, Pagninus has 577 verses, and 
Stephens 1071. The number of verses in each 
chapter in Stephens is often double, frequently 
treble that in Pagninus. In John v., for instance, 
Pagninus has 7 an d Stephens 22 verses. In 
the deutero-canonical books, into which no Ma¬ 
soretic distinction had found its way, Stephens 
has also a different division ; thus, in Tobit he has 
292 verses, while Pagninus has but 76; and the 
same proportion prevails throughout the other 
books, only Pagninus has not the third and fourth 
books of Esdras, the Prayer of Manasses, nor the 
addenda to Daniel. 

It is not easy to arrive at entire satisfaction on 
the subject of Stephen’s claims. We would, how¬ 
ever, offer the following view as the result of our 
inquiries :— 

Rabbi Nathan having in his Concordance (in 
1450) commenced the practice of referring to a 
versicular division of each of the Latin chapters by 
the number of each Masoretic verse in the chapter, 
Arabic figures were, after the example of Le 
Fevre’s edition of the Psalms, affixed to each verse 
by Pagninus in his Latin Bible in 1528. Pagninus 
introduced a somewhat similar division into the 
N. T. and Apocryphal books. His system was 
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adopted by Robert Stephens in the N. T. in 1551, 
and in the whole Bible in 1555, with scarcely any 
alteration except in the deutero-canonical books 
and the N. T., wherein he introduced a different 
division. This division was partly founded on the 
practice of ancient manuscripts, and was partly his 
own. But as his object was to adapt his division 
to his Concordance , without any reference to the 
sense, he unfortunately introduced a much worse 
division than he found in any of his models. And 
it is to be lamented that his ‘wild and indigested’ 
system of breaking up the text into what appear 
to the eyes of the learned and to the minds of the 
unlearned as so many detached sentences (Michae¬ 
ls’ Introd.), has had a deleterious effect on the 
sense of Scripture, and perhaps given rise to some 
heresies* (See Pref. to Bishop Lloyd's Greek Tes¬ 
tament). Michaelis supposes that the phrase 
‘ inter equitandum ’ does not mean that Stephens 
accomplished his task whilst actually riding on 
horseback, but that during the intervals of his 
journey he amused himself by doing it at his inn. 
If his division was a mere modification of that of 
Pagninus, it might easily have been done ‘ inter 
equitandum a phrase which, however we under¬ 
stand it, not inaptly represents the post-haste expe¬ 
dition with which his work was executed. Whether 
Pagninus himself adopted his division in the N. T. 
from manuscripts, or what his design was in intro¬ 
ducing it, must loe the result of an investigation 
which we cannot now enter upon. Stephens, it is 
true, never once refers to Pagninus’ system ; but 
we could hardly suppose that he was unacquainted 
with it, even had we no evidence to this effect. 
The evidence, however, does exist, for Stephens, in 
r 556, had in his possession two copies of Pagninus’ 
Bible. The preface to his edition of 1557 contains 
the following words : ‘ In exteriori autem parte 
interpretationem Sanctis Pagnini (quam potissimum, 
at maxime fidem, omnes uno ore laudant), crassi- 
oribus litteris excusam damus : sed lianc quidem 
certe multis partibus ea quam in aliis editionibus 
habes, meliorem. Nacti enim sumus duo exprimd 
illius editione exemplaria , in quibus non solum 
typographica errata non pauca, nec levia, manu 
propria ipse author correxerat, sed multos etiam 
locos diligentius et accuratius quam antea exami- 
natos, recognoverat.’ 

Croius ( Observat .) states that he had seen very 
ancient. Latin MSS. containing Stephens’ divi¬ 
sion, with the first letter of each verse rubricated, 
but he does not designate his MSS. We believe 
this was a biassed assertion. We have ourselves 
seen Latin MSS. with periods so marked; but they 
are not the same with Stephens’ verses. There is 
in the British Museum also a MS. of part of the 
Sept. (Harl. 5021), dated in 1647, which is versi- 
culated throughout, and marked with figures ; but 
the verses are much longer than those of Stephens’. 
Latin MSS. are found divided in the same manner 
as the Greek, one of which is the Cod. Bezae, 
which was collated by Stephens for his edition of 
1550. Dr. Laurence’s book of Enoch is divided 
into verses, with numbers attached, as well as into 


* Tholuck (see Robinson’s Bibl. Sacra , 1844, 
vol. i. p. 354) conceives the omission of the verses 
to be a defect in Lachmann’s edition ; but Lach- 
mann has inserted Stephens’ figures in the body of 
the text, and has properly discarded the use of 
capitals, except at the commencement of a period. 


chapters called Kefel . Dr. Laurence says that 
these divisions into verses are arbitrary, and vary 
in the different Ethiopic MSS. of Enoch. The 
numbers, we presume, were added by the trans¬ 
lator. By a letter from Dr. Bandinel, keeper oi 
the Bodleian Library, we learn that that library 
possesses an Ethiopic MS. of the N. T. divided 
into sections and paragraphs entirely different from 
ours, not numbered, but separated by a peculiar 
mark. The verses in the Gospel of the Templars 
[Gospels, Spurious], instead of spaces or figures, 
are separated by a horizontal line [—1 (Thilr 
Cod. Apoc.) 

The MS. of the Syriac N. T. in the Britis. 
Museum (No. 7157);, written at Bethkuko a.d. 
768 (see Wright’s Seiler , p. 651, note), contains a 
numerical division in the Gospels, with the num¬ 
bers in rubric inserted by a coeval hand into the 
body of the text. Attached to each number is 
another in green, referring to a canon of parallel 
passages on the plan of that of Eusebius, but 
placed at the foot of each page. The sections, 
which are called versiculi in the catalogue, and 
have been mistaken for verses, are more numerous 
than the Ammonian, Matthew containing 426, 
Mark 290, Luke 402, and John 271. There is a 
complete capitulation also throughout all the books, 
the chapters being separated in the text by a pe¬ 
culiar ornament, with the number in the margin. 
Of these chapters Matthew has 22, Mark 13, Luke 
22, John 20, Acts 25 ; of the Catholic Epistles, 
James 1, and [i.] John 6, and the Pauline have 54. 
After the first Gospel there is a double number, by 
which the former are recapitulated, and a treble 
number from the Acts to the end. 

The numerical divisions into chapters and verses 
were first adapted to liturgical use in the Anglican 
Church—the chapters in Edward VI.’s first‘Book 
of Common Prayer (1549), and the verses in the 
Scotch Liturgy (1637), from whence they were 
adopted into the last revision (1662).—W. W. 

VERSIONS. [See under their respective 
heads.] 

VILLAGE. Some of the words rendered vil¬ 
lage in the A. V. are improperly so rendered. 
Thus Hab. iii. 14 the pi. of HD is rendered ‘ vil¬ 
lages.’ It should be ‘ captains’ or 4 eminent men,’ 
men separated by their rank or prowess from the 

mass ; LXX. dwaaraL ; Syr. L & ■ N .», she- 
lilhono , princeps , prafectns. In Judg. v. 7, 11 
JinS), properly rulers. Sept, dwarol, is rendered 
4 villagesand Ezek. xxxviii. n iflPE means open 
country. The cognate noun 'pS, however, signi¬ 
fying a countryman, a rustic, with prefixed, 
signifies a country village. The word fcjhjn, trans¬ 
lated ‘villages’ Lev. xxv. 31, is more correctly ren¬ 
dered at the 34th ver. 4 suburbs.’ The proper Heb. 
term for village is " 1 S 3 , which appears also in the 

forms I'fiS (Neh. vi. 2) and 133 (1 Sam. vi. 18), 
and is represented by the Arabic j£, kefr , still so 
much in use ; but another term, TsT!, properly an 

enclosure, is used of farm-buildings enclosing a 
court, of the encampment of nomades (Gen. xxriii. 

10 ; Deu.. ii. 25, etc.), and of hamlets near towns 
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(Josh. xiii. 23, 28 ; xv. 32, seq. ; I Chron. iv. 33 ; 
Neh. xi. 2, 5). Different from these were the T)S ^2 

"pyn, daughters of the city, which were small towns 

or villages lying near to a great city, dependent on it, 
and included under its jurisdiction. The term PRI"!, 

T “ 

from mn, to breathe, to live, qu. place of living, 

T T 

though others prefer to derive it from the Arab. 
chawa, convolv'd, in gyrum se flex it, whence 

cheivaon, a tent, or a cluster of tents, an abode 

ofrnomades, also denotes a village. The term 
occurs only in the plural, and only in reference to 
certain villages or small towns bearing the name of 
Havoth-Jair. These are mentioned Num. xxxii. 
42 ; Deut. iii. 14 ; Josh. xiii. 30 ; Judg. x. 4 ; 1 
Kings iv. 13 [Havoth-Jair]. In the N. T. the 
term Kib/uLrj is used of Bethphage (Matt. xxi. 2) ; of 
Bethany (Luke x. 38 ; John xi. 1) ; of Emmaus 
(Luke xxiv. 13) ; and of Bethlehem (John vii. 42). 
Bethsaida of Galilee is called (Mark viii. 23, 
26), and ttoXis (John i. 45). Bethsaida of Gaulon- 
itis, to which Herod-Philip II. allowed the dignity 
of a city (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2. 1), is called ttoXls ; 
unless these two are one and the same place (Thom¬ 
son, Land and Book). 

The Rabbins make the distinction between a city 
{ 1 '])) and a village pM) to lie in the former having 
and the latter wanting the number of learned men 
(ten) deemed requisite to entitle a place to a syna¬ 
gogue (Lightfoot, Chorograph. Matt, prcemiss. c. 
98 ; and ILor. ILeb. in Matt. iv. 23). This is a 
distinction, however, so purely arbitrary and arti¬ 
ficial that it is worthless for any practical purpose. 
We know nothing distinctively characteristic of the 
villages of ancient Palestine except that they were 
not surrounded by walls. Probably in some cases 
they were not much better than a collection of huts 
with mud walls, or composed of stones rudely built 
together.—W. L. A. 


VINE, The (jttf, gephen ), with its fruit, the 

Grape, DJJ 7 , anub, or p, yayin, as well as Wine, 
is very frequently mentioned in Scripture, as might 
be expected from its being a native of the East, 
well known to ancient nations, and highly esteemed 
for its various natural and artificial products. 
Homer and Herodotus mention the vine : Theo¬ 
phrastus and Dioscorides treat of it in several 
chapters. But long before these times it was 
known to the Egyptians : representations of the 
careful culture of the vine, of the treading of the 
grapes and squeezing out its juice, and of the 
storing of the wine in jars, being all discovered in 
the paintings within their tombs. Though culti¬ 
vated at such early periods, the vine was not a 
native of Egypt, nor probably of Syria; but both 
European and Asiatic writers mention it as a native 
of the hilly region on the southern shores of the 
Caspian, and in the Persian province of Ghilan. 
In the districts of the Caucasus, as well as in the 
elevated valley of Cashmere, the vine climbs to the 
tops of the loftiest trees, and the grapes are of fine 
quality and large size in many places of the inter¬ 
mediate country. Every part of the vine was and 
still continues to be highly valued. The sap was 
at one time used in medicine. Verjuice expressed 
from wild grapes is well known for its acidity. 
The late Sir A. Bumes mentions that in Caubul 
they use grape powder, obtained by drying and 


powdering the unripe fruit, as a pleasant acid. 
When ripe, the fruit is everywhere highly esteemed, 
both fresh, and in its dried state as raisins. The 
juice of the ripe fruit, called must, is valued as a 
pleasant beverage. By fermentation, wine, alcohol, 
and vinegar are obtained ; the lees yield tartar ; an 
oil is sometimes expressed from the seeds ; and the 
ashes of the twigs were formerly valued in conse¬ 
quence of yielding a salt, which we now know to 
be carbonate of potash. 



It is not surprising, therefore, that the vine is so 
frequently mentioned both in the O. and in the N. 
T., for it was one of the most valuable products of 
Palestine, and of particularly fine quality in some 
of the districts. Those of Eshcol, Sorek, Jibmah, 
Jazer, and Abel, were particularly distinguished. 
The men sent from Kadesh-barnea to explore the 
Promised Land brought back as a sign of its 
fertility—what would be sure to be appreciated by 
men who had been sojourning in the desert—a 
bunch of grapes from Eshcol, near Hebron, which 
they carried between them on a stick, probably to 
prevent its being bruised, but no doubt also on 
account of its great size. Modern travellers—as 
Dandini, Mariti, and Laborde—have described 
some of the grapes of Palestine as being of large 
size. Nau affirms that in Syria he had seen clusters 
ten or twelve pounds in weight; and Schulz states 
that he supped under a vine whose stem was about 
a foot and a half in diameter, its height about thirty 
feet, while its branches and branchlets, which had 
to be supported, formed a tent of upwards of thirty 
feet square. But this will appear nothing extra¬ 
ordinary to those who have seen the vine at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, which covers a space of 2200 square 
feet. And we have it on record that, even in our 
own country, a bunch of Syrian grapes was pro¬ 
duced at Welbeck, which weighed nineteen pounds, 
and measured in length twenty-three inches, and 
nineteen and a half inches in its greatest diameter. 
It was sent as a present from the Duke of Port¬ 
land to the Marquess of Rockingham, and conveyed 
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ji distance of twenty miles, on a staff, by four 
labourers, two of whom bore it in rotation, thus 
affording a striking illustration of the proceeding of 
the spies (Kitto, Physic. Geog. of Palestine , p. 
cccxxx.) 

A fruitful vine is often adduced as an emblem of 
the Hebrew nation, and also the vine that was 
brought out of Egypt. A period of security and 
repose is figured by every one sitting under his 
own vine and fig-tree; and prosperity by ‘Judah, 
a lion’s whelp, binding his foal to the vine, and his 
ass’s colt to the choice vine;’ both indications of 
Eastern manners, where sitting in the shade is 
most pleasant, and tying cattle in similar situations 
a common practice. Of the vine there were no 
doubt several varieties, as of all cultivated plants, 
but that of Sorek is especially distinguished (Gen. 
xlix. ii ; Jer. xi. 21). Rosenmiiller supposes this 
to be the variety called serik or sorik, which is 
cultivated not only in Syria, but also in Arabia and 
in the north of Africa. It appears to be the 
variety called kishmish , or the Persian bedana , 
which signifies * without seed.’ 

The vine must have been cultivated in very 
early times, as we are informed in Gen. ix. 20 
that Noah planted the vine immediately after the 
deluge ; and bread and wine are mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 18. In Egypt also we have early notice 
of it (Gen. xl. 9, 10), as Pharaoh’s chief butler 
saw in a dream a vine with three branches ; and 
the Israelites complain (Num. xx. 5) that Moses 
and Aaron had brought them out of Egypt into 
that dry and barren land, where there were neither 
figs nor vines. The wines of Syria were in early 
times also highly esteemed ; and though the growth 
of the vine has much decreased, from the dimi¬ 
nished population and the Mohammedan rule, yet 
travellers still speak with enthusiasm of some of 
the wines, as of the vino d’oro of Lebanon. As 
space will not permit us to notice all the pas¬ 
sages in which the vine, the grape, and wine are 
mentioned, we must refer to Celsius, Hierobot. 
vol. i. pp. 400-444; Calmet’s Dictionary; Rosen- 
midler’s Biblical Bot. p. 220; and to Kitto’s Phy¬ 
sical History of Palestine , p. cccxxiv., in all of 
which the subject is amply discussed and clearly 
elucidated.—J. F. R. 

VINE OF SODOM. In Deut. xxxii. 32 it is 
said of the enemies of Israel that ‘ their vine is the 
vine of Sodom.’ This has been supposed to refer 
to some natural production; and the so-called 
apples of Sodom have been generally regarded as 
the production referred to. What these were is 
very uncertain; but on this question we need not 
enter here, for it is wholly improbable that a fruit 
in shape and appearance resembling an apple should 
be called a vine. The vine of Sodom, if there was 
any such plant, must have been a trailing or creep¬ 
ing plant resembling a vine, probably one of the 
gourd species [Pakuoth]. But it is more than 
doubtful whether any natural production is referred 
to in the passage quoted. It is more probable 
that, as in Ps. lxxx. 8, 14 ; Is. v. 2, 7 ; Hos. x. 1, 
the people as such are called a vine, so here the 
enemies of Israel represented by a vine are described 
as so depraved and reprobate that they are as the 
people of Sodom.—W. L. A. 

VINEGAR. [Wine.] 

VIOL. [Musical Instruments.] 


VIPER (njlStf). [Saraph.] 

VIRGIN (rtana, I>; Vulg. virgo). The 

word nSna occurs fifty times in the O. T., and is 
translated by irapOtvos in the Sept, except in two 
instances. It is rendered once by veavis (i Kings 
i. 2) and once by vb/jupyj (Joel i. 8). See Gen. 
xxiv. 16; Exod. xxii. 15, 16, 17; Lev. xxi. ; 

Deut. xxii., xxxii. ; Judg. xxi., etc. occurs 

seven times, in four of which it is rendered veavis, 
puella (Exod. ii. 8; Ps. lxviii. 25 ; Cant. i. 3 ; 
vi. 8) ; in one (Prov. xxx. 19) vedrTjs, and in two 
(Gen. xxiv. 43 ; Is. vii. 14) rrapdevos. The same 
word is also rendered virgo in the Vulgate in these 
two passages ; in Exod. ii. 8, puella ; in Ps. lxviii. 
26, juvcncula; in Cant. i. 3, and vi. 8, adolescen- 
tula; and in Prov. xxx. 19, adolescentia , after the 
Sept. The Syriac follows the LXX. in Is. vii. 14, 
but in all the other passages agrees with Aquila, 

Symmachus, and Theodotion, who translate 
by vea vis, not only in Ps. lxviii. 26 ; Gen. xxxiv. 
43 ; Exod. ii. 8 ; Prov. xxx. 19 (in which they 
agree with the Sept.), but also in Is. vii. 14. Justin 
Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph.) complains of the par¬ 
tiality of the Greek translators in rendering niO^y 
here by veavis (a term which does not necessarily 
include the idea of virginity), accusing these Jewish 
writers of wishing to neutralise the application to 
the Messiah of this passage, which the Jews of his 
time referred to Hezekiah. Gesenius (Comm, in 
Isa.) maintains, notwithstanding, that veavis, not 
Trapdevos , is the correct rendering in Is. vii. 14, 
while he at the same time agrees with Justin that 
the prediction cannot possibly refer to Hezekiah, 
who was born nine years before its delivery. Fiirst 

( Concordance ) explains HD^y by puella, virgo, nu- 
bilis ilia vel nupta, tenera et florens aetate, valens ac 
vegeta; but Hengstenberg ( Christology ), although 

admitting that HD^y does not necessarily mean a 
virgin (which he conceives is plain from Prov. xxx. 
19), maintains that it is always applied in Scrip¬ 
ture to an unmarried woman. St. Matthew (i. 
23), who cites from the LXX., applies the passage 
(Is. vii. 14) to the miraculous birth of Jesus from 
the blessed Virgin. Professor Robinson (Gr. and 
Eng. lexicon) considers vapdlvos here to signify 
a bride, or newly-married woman, as in Iiomer 
(//. ii. 514) : 

0 Os tIkcv ’AoTvbxV • • • 7 rapOlvos aidolrj * 

(‘ Them bore Astyoche, a virgin pure’ 

Cowper) ; 

and considering it to refer apparently to the youth¬ 
ful spouse of the prophet (see Is. viii. 3, 4; vii. 3, 
10, 21), holds that the sense in Matt. i. 23 would 
then be : Thus was fulfilled in a strict and literal 
sense that which the prophet spoke in a wider 
sense and on a different occasion. Jerome says 
that the Punic for virgo is alma , although the word 

nzby is but twice so rendered in the Vulgate. 
The early Christians contended also for the per¬ 
petual virginity of Maiy against the Jews, who 
objected to the use of the term (s until , Matt, 

i. 25) as implying the contrary; but the Fathers 
triumphantly appealed against the Jewish inter¬ 
pretation to Scripture usage, according to which 
this term frequently included the notion of per¬ 
petuity (comp. Ps. cx. 1; Gen. viii. 7 ; Is. xlvi. 
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identified, and the incidents narrated, correspond 
most accurately with the character of the country. 
The scene and the record are in perfect harmony. 
The difficulties and doubts conjured up by some 
recent writers disappear entirely before a thought¬ 
ful study of the sacred narrative and a minute ex¬ 
amination of the wilderness. 

It may be well to notice here a very singular 
theory regarding the Wilderness of Wandering, 
originally propounded by Dr. Beke in his Origines 
Biblica, and very recently revised and expanded 
by a writer in Fullarton’s Cyclopcedia of Biblical 
Geography [Exode]. The theory is so strange, so 
totally opposed to established views of geographers 
ancient and modern, and so inconsistent, it may be 
added, with the whole tenor of the Biblical narra¬ 
tive, that it does not require refutation. Its lead¬ 
ing points are as follows :—I. The country of 
Mitzraim is not the modern Egypt. ‘ Mitzraim 
proper,’ says Dr. Beke, ‘ may be correctly defined 
to be the portion of Arabia Petraea which lies be¬ 
tween the two heads of the Arabian Gulf (the Red 
Sea of geographers), and which extends northward 
from thence to the Mediterranean and the confines 
of Palestine’ [Origines Bib. p. 291). 2. The Red 

Sea which the Israelites crossed, and in which the 
Egyptians were destroyed, was the gulf of Akabah 
[Id. p. 180). 3. Sinai, ‘the Mount of the Law,’ 

was situated on the east side of the Arabah, and 
probably beside the city of Petra [Id. 194). 4. 

‘ The Wilderness of Wandering’ was the great 
desert of Arabia east of Edom. 

This remarkable theory its authors endeavour to 
support by theories as remarkable as itself. Not 
only are the whole results of geographical research 
summarily set aside, but the whole physical con¬ 
formation of northern Africa and western Asia is 
arbitrarily changed. It is affirmed that Lower 
Egypt, including the whole Delta of the Nile, was 
at the time of the Exodus beneath the waves of the 
Mediterranean. It is affirmed that the Nile emptied 
itself to the eastward of the meridian of Suez. It 
is affirmed that great rivers flowed through the 
desert Et-Tih, and that the peninsula of Sinai was 
like a well-watered garden. It is affirmed that a 
line of great lakes or seas ran across the whole 
Arabian peninsula, connecting the Red Sea (that 
is, the Gulf of Akabah) with the Persian Gulf. 
[See generally Exode, as above, and Origines Bib.~\ 

These startling affirmations are not merely set 
forth as possibilities, or probabilities; but, to use 
the oft-repeated language of the authors, ‘ they are 
established beyond the possibility of doubt.’ Most 
geographers, however, will take the liberty of 
doubting them. In fact few will, or can, receive 
them who, free from prejudice, carefully study the 
descriptions given in the closing chapters of Genesis 
and beginning of Exodus, of the character of the 
soil of Mitzraim, of its river, of its wheat, barley, 
and flax crops, of its brick-making and brick-built 
cities, of its fish and vegetables, and of its horse¬ 
men and chariots. Could such descriptions by 
any possibility apply to the rugged mountains and 
dreary plains of the peninsula of Sinai, and the 
desert of Et-Tih ? The traveller who has passed 
through these regions will doubtless smile at the 
question. 

The Journey of the Israelites may, for 
convenience of reference, be divided into four stages. 

1. Rameses to the Red Sea. —This stage has 
already been described in the article Exodus. A 


few of the leading points, however, must here be 
stated. Rameses is mentioned as the place from 
which the Israelites set out : ‘ And they departed 
from Rameses in the first month, on the fiiteenth 
day of the first month; on the morrow after 
the passover the children of Israel went out with 
an high hand in the sight of all the Egyptians 
. . . . And the children of Israel removed from 
Rameses and pitched in Succoth’ (Num. xxxiii. 3, 
5). It must not be supposed, however, that the 
whole body of the Israelites, men, women, and 
children, with their flocks, herds, and movables, 
had been gathered to that one spot, and there ar 
ranged in compact order. The people had been 
long preparing for the journey. A system of com¬ 
munication was established by which Moses could 
convey his orders with great rapidity to every part 
of the country in which they resided. The flocks 
and herds were doubtless away on the open plain 
towards the eastern frontier of Goshen. Most of 
the people being shepherds, were necessarily semi- 
nomads, and had their wives and children with 
their flocks. Moses and the leading men of the 
nation, with most of those probably who had been 
engaged in labour by Egyptian taskmasters, had 
assembled at Rameses; and they marched out in 
order. It must strike the thoughtful reader as 
most remarkable that all the people were able to 
set out on such a journey on short notice. Sceptics 
and infidels have objected to the historic truth of 
the narrative on this ground. Bishop Colenso puts 
the objection in its most plausible form. The 
people, he says, amounted to two millions. These 
were required to start at a moment’s notice. The 
order was conveyed to them all; the passover was 
observed ; property to an immense amount was 
borrowed ; the flocks and herds were collected ; 
the sick and infirm, women in child-birth and young 
infants, brought in from a wide extent of country, 
and congregated at Rameses. He concludes— ‘ I 
do not hesitate to declare this statement to be 
utterly incredible and impossible’ [Pent. Pt. i. pp. 
61-65). It would be incredible were the facts as 
the bishop represents them. But they are not so. 
It would seem from a careful study of the whole 
narrative, that the flocks, herds, and ‘ mixed multi¬ 
tude,’ did not follow the same line of route as the 
chief men. They are not mentioned at the passage 
of the Dead Sea, nor at Marah, nor at Elim. 
They appear to have taken a more northerly course, 
passing round the head of the gulf and through the 
best pastures. This is the plan always adopted by 
Bedawin on the march. The chiefs and main 
body of men keep together, while the flocks and 
their attendants roam far and wide. Yet when an 
Arab writer gives an account of the migrations of 
his tribe, he confines the narrative wholly to the 
central group. 

It will be observed also that Colenso utterly 
ignores any divine element in the Exodus. He 
judges of it as a simple case of migration, in direct 
opposition to what is affirmed by the sacred his¬ 
torian repeatedly and emphatically. The power of 
the Lord was directly exercised in every stage of 
the Exodus (Exod. xii. 23, 36, 42, 51 ; xiii. 14-18, 
seq.) We know not how far the direct exercise of 
divine power extended—how it strengthened the 
weak, healed the sick, or directed the movements 
of the whole multitude. We do know, however, 
that it was exercised. Without it the Exodus 
would have been impossible. 
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4; Ps. lxi. 7 ; Matt, xxviii. 20; and see Suicer’s 
Thesaurus , and Pearson On the Creed , Art. iii.) 
Although there is no proof from Scripture that 
Mary had other children [James ; Jude], the 
Christian Fathers did not consider that there was 
any impiety in the supposition that she had (Suicer, 
ut suprd). But, although not an article of faith, 
the perpetual virginity of Mary was a constant 
tradition of both the Eastern and Western church. 
The most distinguished Protestant theologians have 
also adopted this belief, and Dr. Lardner ( Credi¬ 
bility /) considered the evidence in its favour so 
strong as to deserve that assent which he himself 
, yielded to it. 

The word TrapOhos, virgin , occurs in Matt, i., 
xxv. ; Luke i. ; Acts xxi.; i Cor. vii. ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 2; and Apoc. xiv. 4. In 1 Cor. and Apoc. 
it is applied to both sexes, as it frequently is by 
the Fathers, who use it in the sense of ccelebs. It 
is sometimes metaphorically used in the O. T. for a 
country, and in the N. T. to denote a high state of 
moral purity.—W. W. 

VITRINGA, Campegius, D.D., successively 
professor of Oriental languages and of theology at 
Leyden, and professor of theology at Franeker, 
was born at Leuwarden 16th May 1659, and died 
at Franeker 31st March 1722. His great work is 
his Commentarius in librum Prophet. Jesaice , 2 vols. 
fob, of which the first edition was published at 
Leuwarden in 1714-20; after his death an im¬ 
proved edition was carried through the press by 
Schultens, Basil. 1732. Besides this great work 
Vitringa published a commentary on Zechariah 
1734, and on the Apocalypse 1705, and two 
volumes of Observations Sacrce , of which several 
editions have appeared ; the last in 1723, edited by 
Werner, has a life of the author prefixed. He wrote 
also De Synagoga vetere libb. iii. Franek. 1696, 
Weissenfels 1726, an abridged translation of which, 
by the Rev. J. L. Bernard, appeared Lond. 1842. 
Vitringa had previously published two relative 
treatises, Archisynagogus obss. novis illust. Franek. 
1685, and De decern viris otiosis , Franek. 1687. 
Among his Biblical works may be also mentioned 
his Hypotyposis Hist, et Chro 7 iol. sac. a M. C. usque 
adfinern sccc. I ., of which three editions have ap¬ 
peared. All Vitringa’s writings are highly valu¬ 
able. FI is son, whose name was also Campegius, 
and a professor at Franeker, has left a volume of 
Dissertationes Sacra, Franek. 1731, which show 
learning and ability, and occasion regret that the 
author’s early death prevented the harvest of which 
they give the promise. Fie was born 23d March 
1693, and died nth Jan. 1723. Another son, 
Horaz, who died at the age of eighteen in 1696, 
distinguished himself by his strictures on the treatise 
ofVorst, de Ii'ebraismis N. T. —W. L. A. 

VOW (YTJ) is represented by a Hebrew word 

which signifies to ‘ promise,’ and may therefore be 
defined as a religious undertaking, either, 1. Posi¬ 
tive, to do or perform; 2. or Negative, to abstain 
from doing or performing a certain thing. The 
morality of vows we shall not here discuss, but 
merely remark that vows were quite in place in a 
system of religion which so largely consisted of 
doing or not doing certain outward acts, with a 
view of pleasing Jehovah and gaining his favour. 
The Israelite, who had been taught by perform¬ 
ances of daily recurrence to consider particular cere- 
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monies as essential to his possessing the .divine 
favour, may easily have been led to the conviction, 
which existed probably in the primitive ages of the 
world, that voluntary oblations and self-imposed 
sacrifices had a special value in the sight of God. 
And when once this conviction had led to corre¬ 
sponding practice, it could not be otherwise than of 
the highest consequence that these sacred promises, 
which in sanctity differed little from oaths, should 
be religiously and scrupulously observed. Before 
a vow is taken there may be strong reasons why it 
should not be made ; but when it is once assumed, 
a new obligation is contracted, which has the 
greater force because of its voluntary nature: a 
new element is introduced, which strongly requires 
the observance of the vow,' if the bonds of morality 
are not to be seriously relaxed. The writer may 
be of opinion that total abstinence is in itself not a 
virtue nor of general obligation, but he cannot 
doubt that ‘breaking the pledge,’ when once taken, 
is an act of immorality that cannot be repeated 
without undermining the very foundations of char¬ 
acter : whence it obviously appears that caution 
should be observed, not only in keeping, but also 
in leading men to make pledges, vows, and pro¬ 
mises. 

Vows, which rest on a human view of religious 
obligations, assuming as they do that a kind of re¬ 
compense is to be made to God for good enjoyed, 
or consideration offered for good desiderated, or a 
gratuity presented to buy off an impending or 
threatened ill, are found in existence in the antiqui¬ 
ties of all nations, and present themselves in the 
earliest Biblical periods (Gen. xxviii. 20 ; Judg. xi. 
30; 1 Sam. i. 11 ; 2 Sam. xv. 8). With great 
propriety the performance of these voluntary un¬ 
dertakings was accounted a highly religious duty 
(Judg. xi. 35 ; Eccles. v. 4, 5). The words of the 
last vow are too emphatic, and in the present day 
too important, not to be cited : ‘ Better is it that 
thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay’ (comp. Ps. lxvi. 13, seq.; lxxvi. 
11 ; cxvi. 18). The views which guided the Mo¬ 
saic legislation were not dissimilar to those just ex¬ 
pounded. Like a wise lawgiver, Moses, in this 
and in other particulars, did not attempt to sunder 
the line of continuity between the past and the 
present. He found vows in practice ; he aimed to 
regulate what it would have been folly to try to 
root out (Deut. xxiii. 21, seq.) The words in the 
22d verse are clearly in agreement with our re¬ 
marks : ‘ If thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be 
no sin in thee.’—J. R. B. 

VULGATE ( Vulgata ; kolv, tj), the name gener¬ 
ally given to the Latin translation of the Bible 
used in the Western Church [Latin Versions]. 

VULTURE. [Daah ; Neser.] 


W 

WAGES. The word “1^, rendered r 

T T 

A. V. by this term, comes from a verb - 
signifies to hire, to pay, or receive wages. Ai 

word rendered wages is or from 

to do, to labour. Wages, then, according . 
earliest usages of mankind, are a return made 
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purchaser for something of value—specifically for 
work performed. And thus labour is recognised as 
property ; and wages as the price paid or obtained 
in exchange for such property. In this relation there 
is obviously nothing improper or humiliating on the 
side either of the buyer or the seller. They have 
each a certain thing which the other wants, and in 
the exchange which they in consequence make 
both parties are alike served. In these few words 
lies the theory, and also the justification of all ser¬ 
vice. The entire commerce of life is barter. In 
hire, then, there is nothing improper or discredit¬ 
able. It is only a hireling—that is, a mercenary, a 
mean sordid spirit—that is wrong. So long as a 
human being has anything to give which another 
human being wants, so long has he something of 
value in the great market of life ; and whatever that 
something may be, provided it does not contribute 
to evil passions or evil deeds, he is a truly respect¬ 
able capitalist, and a useful member of the social 
community. The Scriptural usage in applying the 
term translated ‘wages’ to sacred subjects—thus 
the Almighty himself says to Abraham (Gen. xv. 
i), ‘I am thy exceeding great reward’—tends to 
confirm these views, and to suggest the observance 
of caution in the employment of the words ‘ hire’ 
and ‘hireling,’ which have acquired an offensive 
meaning by no means originally inherent in them¬ 
selves, or in the Hebrew words for which they 
stand (Gen. xxx. 18, 32, 33). 

Property, in all ages, has in practice disowned 
the truth, that it has its duties as well as its rights. 
This Jacob found in his dealings with Laban. 
But in the iron age of the Jewish state, injustice 
towards those who had no property but such as 
their labour supplied became very common, and 
conduced, with other crimes, to call down the 
divine wrath—‘ I will be a swift witness against 
those that oppress the hireling in his wages ’ (Mai. 
iii. 5).—J. R. B. 

WAGGON. [Cart.] 

WAHL, Christ. Abraham, D.D., bom at 
Dresden 1st November 1773, was successively 
pastor at Friesdorf, in the duchy of Mansfeld, 
super-pastor at Schruberg, superintendent at Os- 
chatz, and church-councillor at Dresden. He pub¬ 
lished an Introduction to the Bible for schools, 
Leip. 1819, and also a Bibl. Handworterbuch for 
the higher classes, Leip. 1825; but the work 
which gives him a claim to notice here is his ad¬ 
mirable Clavis Novi Test, philology the first edi¬ 
tion of which appeared at Leipzig in 1822, an 
enlarged edition in 2 vols. in 1829, a third enlarged 
and corrected, 1 vol. 4to, 1843. An abridged 
edition was issued by the author in 1831. This, 
in the edition of 1843, is as y et the best lexicon to 
Vjie N. T. we possess.—W. L. A. 

[Mourning.] 

.FORD, William, a dissenting minister 
cor in Homerton college, born at Bath 9th 
-ry 1773, died at Uxbridge 22d Jan. 1850. 
published The Book of Psalms, a new tra?isla- 
with notes expla?iatory and critical, Lond. 

Curce Romance: Notes on the Epistle to the 
ns, with a revised traiislation, Lond. 1846. 

are the works of an accomplished scholar 
.dicious critic.—W. L. A. 

lLL, William, D.D., vicar of Shoreham in 
born 1645 or 1646, died 1727-28. His 


most important work is his History of Infa 7 it Bap¬ 
tism, first published in 1705, 2 vols. 8vo ; in 1720 
appeared the third edition, accompanied by an addi¬ 
tional volume containing A Defence of the History 
against the Reflections of Mr. Gale and others. 
Besides this, Wall wrote Critical Notes on the 0 . T, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1734; Brief Critical Notes especially on 
var. readings of the N. T., 1730. Orme says these 
are ‘ valuable works which explain many difficult 
passages’ {Bibl. Bib.) —W. L. A. 

WALLS. [Fortifications ; Towns.] 

WALTON, Brian, D.D., was born in 1600 at 
Seamer, in the district of Cleaveland in Yorkshire ; 
in 1616 he was admitted a sizar of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, whence he removed to Peterhouse 
in 1618, and took his degree of M.A. in 1623. He 
left college for a curacy and mastership of a school 
in Suffolk ; but was soon after removed to London, 
where he was first assistant in the Church of All- 
Hallows, Broad Street, and afterwards, in 1626, 
rector of St. Martins Orgar, with which he con¬ 
joined the rectory of Sandon in Essex. In 1639 
he commenced D.D. at Cambridge. Soon after 
this he was involved in the troubles which arose 
from the contest of king and parliament, was de¬ 
prived of his preferment, and was obliged to take 
refuge in Oxford. Here he formed the plan of his 
great work, The London Polyglott, and here pro¬ 
bably he made some preparations for it. It was 
not, however, till he returned to London that any 
active steps were taken towards carrying his de¬ 
sign into effect. A prospectus of the work was 
issued in 1652 ; the assistance of the most eminent 
Oriental and Biblical scholars of the day was en¬ 
gaged ; and in the fall of 1653 the printing was 
begun. The first volume appeared in September 
1654, and the whole work was completed before 
the end of 1657. Of the merits of this invaluable 
work it is needless here to speak [Polyglott]. 
It remains an imperishable memorial of the learning, 
assiduity, and ability of the editor and his coadju¬ 
tors. After the Restoration, Walton was, in 1660, 
made bishop of Chester, an office which he filled 
only for a few months, his death occurring 29th 
November 1661. Besides the valuable Prolego¬ 
mena to his great work, Walton wrote Introductio 
ad lectionem Linguar. Oriental. 1654-55, part 
of which was republished under the title of Disser- 
tatio de ling. Orient., Daventrise 1658. He replied 
also to some strictures of Dr. Owen on the Poly¬ 
glott in his Considerator Considered, etc., 1669, 
1821.—W. L. A. 

WANDERING, Wilderness of. The object 
of this article is to trace the footsteps of the Israel¬ 
ites from Egypt to Palestine, to describe the physi¬ 
cal geography and topography of the ‘ Wilder¬ 
ness’ through which they passed, and to throw 
light, as far as it may be possible from the results 
of modem research, upon their mode of travel, 
their various routes, and the supplies of water and 
pasture afforded by the country for their flocks and 
herds. 

From the time the people left Egypt until they 
crossed the Jordan into Palestine, forty years 
elapsed (Deut. i. 3 ; viii. 2 ; Josh. v. 6). During 
that long period they were wandering in the wil¬ 
derness. They did not proceed in a direct course 
from Egypt to Canaan. Had they done so they 
might have performed the journey in ten or twelve 
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days, for the distance is not more than 150 miles. 
4 But God led them not through the way of the 
land of the Philistines, although that was near ; 
for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent 
when they see war, and they return to Egypt ; bul 
God led Ike people about through the way of the wilder¬ 
ness of the Red Sea'' (Exod. xiii. 17, 18). Even in 
■ this way they did not advance along one direct line 
, of route. They were led from place to place, back 
and forward, by a divine guide. For thirty-eight 
years they were literally ‘ wanderersmoving 
apparently from pasture to pasture, and from 
fountain to fountain, like one of the great nomad 
tribes of Arabia. The full history of these 4 wan¬ 
derings’ is not given in the Bible. All the places 
through which they passed, or in which they lin¬ 
gered, are not mentioned. Even the few stations 
whose names are recorded cannot all be identified. 
It is consequently impossible to trace the footsteps 
of the Israelites in every part of their wilderness- 
journey. There are, however, several leading 
places on the route which have been unquestion¬ 
ably identified; and taking these as landmarks, it 
is not difficult to determine the general line along 
which they marched. These places are the follow- 
ing : — 1. Goshen, from which the people set out. 
2. That point on the western gulf of the Red Sea, 
near Suez, where a way was opened up for them 
through the waters. 3. Mount Sinai, where the 
law was given, and the camp was fixed for nearly 
a year. 4. Kadesh-Barnea, where an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to enter Canaan. 5. The plains 
of Moab, on the east side of the Jordan, to which 
they passed from Kadesh round the southern and 
eastern borders of Edom. 

In order that the reader may fully understand 
the details of the route now about to be sketched, 
he is recommended to read with care the articles 
Goshen, Exodus, Sinai, and Kadesh. The 
present article is to some extent supplementary to 
these ; and the conclusions arrived at rest, in part, 
on arguments therein developed. 

I. General Geography of the Wilder¬ 
ness. —It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, 
that the country embraced in the 4 Wilderness of 
Wandering’ extended from the borders of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean on the west, to the plateau 
of Arabia on the east. How much of the latter it 
included cannot be determined, because the eastern 
boundary of Edom is indefinite ; and even were it 
minutely defined, it would be impossible to ascer¬ 
tain how close to or how far from it the Israelites 
travelled. There can be little doubt that their 
march was never conducted, like that of a modem 
army, in one dense column. It bore a far closer 
resemblance to the migration of an Arab tribe, 
whose flocks, herds, shepherds, and guards, with 
their families, spread over the country for many 
miles. The writer has more than once passed 
through a moving tribe whose outer extremities 
were twenty miles apart. The southern limits of 
the wilderness were marked by the Red Sea and 
its gulfs ; and the northern by Canaan, Moab, and 
Bashan. 

This vast region is divided by the Gulf of 
Akabah, and the deep valley of the Arabah, into 
two great sections. The western section is tri¬ 
angular in form, the base being marked by the 
Mediterranean coast and the hills of Judah, and 
the apex by Ras Mohammed on the extreme south. 
The physical geography of this region is very 


remarkable, and, as it formed the chief scene of 
the wanderings of the Israelites, it must be de¬ 
scribed with some minuteness. 

From the shore of the Mediterranean a great 
plain extends inland. At first it is very low, and 
studded with mounds and ridges of drifting sand. 
It rises gradually, and the sand gives place to a 
white, flinty soil, which scantily covers the lime¬ 
stone strata. As the elevation increases, long 
reaches of rolling table-land, and broad ridges with 
naked crowns and long gravelly slopes, stretch 
away far as the eye can see, while shallow naked 
wadys, and bleak rocky glens, seam its surface 
and wind away waterless to the sea. Towards the 
east the table-land becomes still more uneven. The 
ridges rise higher and are more rugged, and the 
valleys are deeper and wilder. Here, however, are 
some smooth expanses of upland plain, and broad 
beds of wadys, coated with a light but rich soil. 
Springs and wells also become more frequent, and 
occasionally a streamlet may be traced for a mile 
or two along its tamarisk-fringed bed. At length 
the plateau, having attained an altitude of about 
2000 feet, breaks down abruptly, in a series of 
irregular terraces, or wall-like cliffs, to the great 
valley of Arabah. 

Such are the general features of the Desert of 
Et-Tih. Its name is remarkable. Et-Tih signi¬ 
fies 4 The Wandering;’ and is doubtless derived 
from the wanderings of the Israelites, the tradition 
of which has been handed down through a period 
of three thousand years. It was at the eastern 
border of the plateau, in the valley of Arabah, that 
the camp was pitched so long around the sacred 
fountain of Kadesh ; and it was up the wild passes 
that lead from the Arabah to the table-land, that 
an infatuated and rebellious people attempted to 
force their way, against the divine command, into 
Canaan, when they were driven back with disgrace 
by the hardy Amalekites (Num. xiv. 40-45). 

On the north the plateau of Et-Tih rises gradu¬ 
ally to meet the swelling hills and green vales of 
Palestine. On the south it also rises in long, bare, 
gravelly slopes to Jebel et-Tih, which sweeps round 
like the arc of a bow, and regular as a colossal 
wall, from Suez to the head of the gulf of Akabah. 

Et-Tih is called a 4 desert; ’ but if by desert is 
meant a region of shifting sand, or of barren, 
gravelly, or rocky plain, it is not a desert. The 
Hebrew word Midbar ("1ZHD ; Desert), which is 
generally applied to it in the O. T., describes its 
physical character perfectly. It is a pastoral 
country ; unfitted as a whole for cultivation, be¬ 
cause of its scanty soil and scarcity of water. Dur¬ 
ing the rainy season, however, it is clothed with a 
sparse vegetation, on which goats, sheep, and 
camels feed and fatten. Large sections of it were 
at one time under cultivation. Some of the valleys 
have a rich soil, which even to this day amply re¬ 
pays the labours of rude Arab husbandry. The 
remains of large towns and villages are also studded 
over it, strewn around fountains- and ancient wells. 
In the torrent beds, cut deeply through the gravelly 
soil and calcareous rock, and in the blasted trunks 
of old trees which here and there linger in the 
valleys and on the hill-sides, we see evidences of a 
bygone age when rain was more abundant, and 
when forests covered in part at least the surface of 
the desert of Et-Tih. Though the hand of the 
improvident Bedawv has been employed for long 
ages in the work of destruction ; though trees have 
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been cut down, buildings ruined, fields neglected, 
wells suffered to become choked up with rubbish, 
the traces of ancient industry and of a compara¬ 
tively numerous population have not been wholly 
destroyed. Field enclosures are seen in many 
places; extensive thickets of tamarisks are found 
extending for miles along the moist bed of some of 
the deeper valleys (Stewart, The Tent and the 
Khan , pp. 185, 190). Of the district of Eboda, 
in the centre of Et-Tih, Mr. Drew says : ‘ Soon 
after starting this morning (from Wady Jaifeh) we 
came upon patches of ground under cultivation, 
and growing barley and oats. Further on we 
found extensive traces of field enclosures. At 
11.30 we reached Berein (‘the two wells’), and 
rested under the shade of the first group of trees 
we had seen since leaving the garden at Sinai. The 
whole country around Eboda was evidently under 
cultivation. Wide grassy swards, and ploughed 
fields, just before we reached this Wady Abeyad, 
where we are now encamped, show that this region 
was included in the south country’ [Scripture Lands, 
p. 4). In another place he thus writes :—‘ As for 
the soil, the thin and scanty verdure, barely cover¬ 
ing the limestone which spreads almost everywhere 
beneath the desert surface, sufficiently explains its 
nature. Here and there patches of deeper earth, 
and richer swards, with clumps of trees, vary these 
pastures of the wilderness ; as again they are broken 
by wide areas, thickly covered with shrubs of con¬ 
siderable height and size. These features mark 
not only a sinking of the rock surface, but the 
abundant presence of water, which is seldom lack¬ 
ing in any part of this region’ [Id. p. 7). Farther 
south along the upper parts of Wady el-Arish, the 
tamarisk, juniper (or retin), and other dwarf trees 
and shrubs, abound (Bonar, Desert cf Sinai, pp. 
268, 281). Away at the south-eastern extremity 
is a high plateau, the bleakest and barest in Et- 
Tih ; and yet in the wadys which intersect it Dr. 
Robinson found herbs and Seyal trees. As he 
advanced to the interior he says : * The smaller 
wadys were now full of herbs, and gave to the 
plain the appearance of a tolerable vegetation’ 
[B. R. i. 177). Many other places are described 
by him as clothed with vegetation, and capable of 
tillage ; and he states that traces of running water 
were seen in some of the wadys (pp. 188, 189). 
Of Wady el-Ain he writes :—‘ We reached the 
deep gully which forms its watercourse, and found 
it bordered with grass, daisies, and other small 
flowers, most refreshing to the eye. Indeed, we 
had found to-day more vegetation in the desert 
than before in all the way from Egypt. . . . After 
crossing the watercourse we came upon a broad 
tract of tolerably fertile soil, capable of tillage, and 
apparently once tilled. Across the whole tract the 
remains of long ranges of low stone walls were 
visible, which probably once served as the divisions 
of cultivated fields’ (p. 190). 

It will thus be seen that while compared with 
any western land Et-Tih may be called a desert, 
yet it is not so in reality. No part of it is ever 
wholly destitute of vegetation; and it contains, 
notwithstanding long centuries of neglect and deso¬ 
lation, many tracts of fertile soil, and rich pasture, 
and thickets of tamarisk, juniper, and other dwarf 
trees and shrubs. In fact it is manifest that even 
at the present time the desert of Et-Tih is capable 
of supporting immense flocks and herds, and a con¬ 
siderable population. There can be no doubt that 


in former ages the rainfall was greater, and vege¬ 
tation and water consequently more abundant. 
These facts have a most important bearing on the 
wanderings of the Israelites. They prove that 
there was sufficient food for their flocks and herds 
in the desert independent altogether of any miracu¬ 
lous agency. 

The south-eastern section of Et-Tih is called inr 
Scripture ‘ the Wilderness of Paran’ [Paran], and, 
the north-eastern ‘the Wilderness of Zin’ (Num. 
xiii. 21 ; Gen. xiv. 6, cf.) f 

South of Et-Tih lies the peninsula of Sinai, shut 
in, as it were, from all the world by the colossal 
wall of Jebel et-Tih, and the gulfs of Suez and 
Akabah. It is composed of a nucleus of lofty 
granite mountains, which rise abruptly from the 
bosom of the latter gulf on the east, but have a 
narrow border of gravelly plain along the gulf of 
Suez, and a wider border of sandy plateau, and 
broken sandstone ridges, on the north. In the 
very centre of this magnificent stronghold of nature 
stands Sinai, ‘ the mountain of the Lord,’ with the 
little upland plain of Rah ah spread out at its base, 
as if designed by Jehovah to be the scene of the 
proclamation of his law to his assembled people. 
The physical structure of this mountain-group has 
already been described [Sinai] ; but here it may 
be well to give a few of its leading features, as it 
forms the central point of Israel’s wanderings, and 
is in some respects the most interesting and re¬ 
markable spot on earth. The highest peaks of 
the penin’sula—Urn Shaumar, Jebel Fera, and 
Jebel Katerin—are grouped within a few miles of 
Sinai, and vary from 6000 to 9300 feet in height; 
while the serrated summit of Serbal stands out on 
the western confines of the sacred territory. 

The nakedness and desolation of these mountains 
form one of their most striking characteristics. 
Their sharp jagged tops, their rugged sides, the 
wild clefts and glens which rend and separate them, 
are all bare granite. The scarcity of water and 
the burning sun of a long summer, combined with 
the nature of the rock and the extraordinary dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, account for the absence of 
vegetation. This again causes a great scarcity of 
animal life. Beasts and birds are almost as rare as 
human inhabitants. A silence as of death reigns 
throughout the entire peninsula. The slightest 
sound—the call of the shepherd, or the shout of 
the camel-driver—is heard to a great distance. The 
report of a gun, or the fall of a fragment of rock 
from the mountain-side, reverberates from cliff to 
cliff, and from valley to valley, like a thunder-peal. 

Yet though so naked, stern, and desolate, the 
mountains of Sinai are beautiful. The gorgeous 
colouring of the granite rock makes up for the 
absence of foliage and vegetation. ‘ The rocks,’ 
says Miss Martineau, ‘ were the most diversified I 
ever saw. I noted them on the spot as being 
black, green, crimson, lilac, maroon, yellow, golden, 
and white; and their form was that of a whole 
host of cones.’ Again she writes : ‘ The red granite 
mountains we were now in the midst of are mas¬ 
sive and awful beyond any other mountains I ever 
saw. The sunset lights, and the morrow’s dawn, 
dressed them in splendour, but scarcely relieved 
their gloom’ [Eastern Life, 346, 347). Sinai has 
been compared to ‘ the Alps stripped naked.’ In 
one respect the comparison tends to convey an 
entirely wrong impression of the scenery. True, 
the dark forests, the unrivalled verdure, the leap- 
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ing cascades, and the glittering crowns of snow, I 
are all wanting here ; but the want is not felt as it 
would be in the Alps, where the granite peaks are 
of one uniform gray hue. In Sinai the bright, 
soft, varied colours, sometimes far surpass, in gran¬ 
deur and beauty, even the gay clothing of the Swiss 
mountains. 

It was here, amid nature’s grandest and wildest 
architecture, wrapped in nature’s profoundest silence 
and solitude, far removed from the din and distrac¬ 
tion of the world of life and action, that the people 
of Israel met with their God, and witnessed mani-. 
.festations of his glory, and majesty, and power, 
such as mortals never witnessed before and never 
can witness again. There, as Stanley says, ‘ they 
were brought into contact with a desolation which 
was forcibly contrasted with the green valley of the 
Nile. They were inclosed within a sanctuary of 
temples and pyramids not made with hands,—the 
more awful from its total dissimilarity to anything 
which they or their fathers could have remembered 
in Egypt or Palestine. They were wrapt in a 
silence which gave full effect to the morning and 
the evening shout with which the encampment rose 
and pitched, and still more to the 4 thunders, and 
the voice exceeding loud’ on the top of Iioreb’ 
(S. and P. p. 20). The appropriateness of these 
natural features to the scenes recorded in the sacred 
narrative cannot safely be overlooked by the 
modern critic and commentator. They tend to 
demonstrate the perfect consistency of Bible his¬ 
tory in its minutest details. 

Another characteristic of the peninsula of Sinai 
may be stated. Though bare and desolate it is not 
absolutely barren. At certain seasons of the year 
a thin vegetation covers every valley. There are 
also some spots rich in grass and foliage, where 
groves of dwarf palm spread their feathery branches 
over fountain and streamlet, where the willow 
droops over murmuring waters, and where shrub¬ 
beries of tamarisk and acacia extend along the 
glen sides. A close inspection likewise discovers, 
that in the wildest ravines, and on the shelves of 
cliff and mountain side, are tufts of herbage and 
succulent shrubs, on which goats and sheep find 
ample food. Streams are few, but fountains are 
numerous, and wells still more so. The greatest 
number of * living waters’ is grouped round Sinai, 
high up in the adjacent clefts and glens ; and this 
circumstance makes that region the favourite resort 
of the native Arab tribes. In was in that same 
region the Israelitish camp remained for a whole 
year. Still the question may be, and has been 
asked, How could that vast body of people, with 
their flocks and herds, have found the means of 
life amid these desolate mountains? The question 
can be answered. For the people themselves there 
was the daily supply of manna; and when water 
failed from natural sources, the smitten rock 
yielded sufficient to satisfy the wants of all. As to 
the flocks and herds, they were never congregated 
together. Scattered over the whole peninsula, 
among its glens and upland plains, and away out it 
may be over the steppes of Et-Tih, they had 
always enough of pasture. In the peninsula of 
Sinai, as on the northern plateau, there are numer¬ 
ous evidences that in ancient times the mountains 
were in part covered with forests, that the rain-fall 
was greater, and that consequently vegetation of 
all kinds was much more abundant than at present 
(See Burckhardt, Travels , p. 53 & J Wellsted, ii. 


15 ; Stanley, p. 26). The acacia and tamarisk still 
grow in retired nooks to a considerable size. But 
every year is diminishing the number of the trees, 
and thus rendering the country more and more 
desolate. The Arabs cut them down for fire¬ 
wood ; the Egyptians burn them for charcoal; and 
no effort is ever made to secure a young growth. 

The Arabah is a deep wide valley, running in a 
straight line from the Gulf of Akabah to the Dead 
Sea. From the latter it rises in a series of terraces, 
supported by wall-like cliffs, until it attains an ele¬ 
vation of three or four hundred feet above the level 
of the ocean; then it declines gently to the shore 
of the Gulf of Akabah. The greater portion of 
it is a bare and barren desert, covered in part with 
a light flinty soil, and in part with loose sand. Low 
shrubberies of tamarisk appear here and there, and 
clumps of camel-thorn are met with, but these are 
its only products. Fountains are almost unknown 
in it. That of Kadesh is the only one of any note. 
Along its western side runs a range of bare, rugged 
limestone hills, from two to three thousand feet in 
height. The range is deeply furrowed by long dry 
ravines, like rents in the rocky strata ; and these 
form the only approaches to the plateau of Et-Tih. 
Most of them are impassable to human feet; and 
as they cut far into the table-land, they effectually 
bar all passage along its eastern border. The 
Israelites therefore, in their approach to Kadesh 
from Sinai, must have travelled along the Arabah. 

On the east side of the valley is a mountain- 
range of a different character. Its southern sec¬ 
tion is granite, showing the sharp peaks and deep 
colours of the Sinaitic group. The granite then 
gives place to sandstone, whose hues are still 
more gorgeous. This range formed the country 
of the Edomites, and has been already described. 
[Idumaea.] 

Into the territory of Edom the Israelites never 
penetrated. They were compelled to turn back 
from Mount Hor, march down the Arabah, and 
pass round the southern and eastern sides of Edom. 
The desert of Arabia thus formed the scene of their 
last wanderings. It is a vast table-land, extending 
from the mountain-range of Edom eastward to 
the horizon, without tree or shrub, stream or foun¬ 
tain. The surface is either bare rock, or white 
gravel mixed with flints, or drifting sand. The 
very Bedawin dread the passage of this ‘ great and 
terrible wilderness.’ For days together the daring 
traveller who ventures to cross it must hasten 
onward, and should the supply of water which he 
is obliged to carry with him fail, all hope is gone. 
Wallin, one of the very few who traversed it, says : 
* It is a tract the most desolate and sterile I ever 
saw. Its irregular surface is, instead of vegetation, 
covered with small stones, which, shining some¬ 
times in a dark swarthy, sometimes in a bright 
white colour, reflect the rays of the sun in a man¬ 
ner most injurious to the eyes’ (Joitrnal R. G. S. 
xxiv. 135). Mr. Palgrave, who crossed it more 
recently, almost in the track of Wallin, also gives a 
frightful account of it {Travels in Arab/a, i. p. 8, 
seq.) It is far more' desolate, and dreary, and 
terrible, than any part of the region west of the 
Arabah. 

Such then are the general features and resources 
of that country through which the Israelites passed 
from Egypt to Canaan. It will be seen that the 
several stages of their journey, in so far as they are 
indicated by the sacred historian, and can now be 
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identified, and the incidents narrated, correspond 
most accurately with the character of the country. 
The scene and the record are in perfect harmony. 
The difficulties and doubts conjured up by some 
recent writers disappear entirely before a thought¬ 
ful study of the sacred narrative and a minute ex¬ 
amination of the wilderness. 

It may be well to notice here a very singular 
theory regarding the Wilderness of Wandering, 
originally propounded by Dr. Beke in his Origines 
Biblica , and very recently revised and expanded 
by a writer in Fullarton’s Cyclopcedia of Biblical 
Geography [Exode]. The theory is so strange, so 
totally opposed to established views of geographers 
ancient and modern, and so inconsistent, it may be 
added, with the whole tenor of the Biblical narra¬ 
tive, that it does not require refutation. Its lead¬ 
ing points, are as follows :—i. The country of 
Mitzraim is not the modern Egypt. ‘ Mitzraim 
proper,’ says Dr. Beke, ‘ may be correctly defined 
to be the portion of Arabia Petrcea which lies be¬ 
tween the two heads of the Arabian Gulf (the Red 
Sea of geographers), and which extends northward 
from thence to the Mediterranean and the confines 
of Palestine’ {Origines Bib. p. 291). 2. The Red 

Sea which the Israelites crossed, and in which the 
Egyptians were destroyed, was the gulf of Akabah 
{Id. p. 180). 3. Sinai, ‘the Mount of the Law,’ 

was situated on the east side of the Arabah, and 
probably beside the city of Petra {Id. 194). 4. 

‘The Wilderness of Wandering’ was the great 
desert of Arabia east of Edom. 

1 his remarkable theory its authors endeavour to 
support by theories as remarkable as itself. Not 
only are the whole results of geographical research 
summarily set aside, but the whole physical con¬ 
formation of northern Africa and western Asia is 
arbitrarily changed. It is affirmed that Lower 
Egypt, including the whole Delta of the Nile, was 
at the time of the Exodus beneath the waves of the 
Mediterranean. It is affirmed that the Nile emptied 
itself to the eastward of the meridian of Suez. It 
is affirmed that great rivers flowed through the 
desert Et-Tih, and that the peninsula of Sinai was 
like a well-watered garden. It is affirmed that a 
line of great lakes or seas ran across the whole 
Arabian peninsula, connecting the Red Sea (that 
is, the Gulf of Akabah) with the Persian Gulf. 
[See generally Exode, as above, and Origines Bib.] 

These startling affirmations are not merely set 
forth as possibilities, or probabilities; but, to use 
the oft-repeated language of the authors, ‘ they are 
established beyond the possibility of doubt.’ Most 
geographers, however, will take the liberty of 
doubting them. In fact few will, or can, receive 
them who, free from prejudice, carefully study the 
descriptions given in the closing chapters of Genesis 
and beginning of Exodus, of the character of the 
soil of Mitzraim, of its river, of its wheat, barlev, 
and flax crops, of its brick-making and brick-built 
cities, of its fish and vegetables, and of its horse¬ 
men and chariots. Could such descriptions by 
any possibility apply to the nigged mountains and 
dreary plains of the peninsula of Sinai, and the 
desert of Et-Tih ? The traveller who has passed 
through these regions will doubtless smile at the 
question. 

The Journey of the Israelites may, for 
convenience of reference, be divided into four stages. 

1. Ranieses to the Red Sea.— This stage has 
already been described in the article Exodus. A 


few of the leading points, however, must here be 
stated. Rameses is mentioned as the place from 
which the Israelites set out : ‘ And they departed 
from Rameses in the first month, on the fiiteenth 
day of the first month; on the morrow after 
the passover the children of Israel went out with 
an high hand in the sight of all the Egyptians 
.... And the children of Israel removed from 
Rameses and pitched in Succoth’ (Num. xxxiii. 3, 
5). It must not be supposed, however, that the 
whole body of the Israelites, men, women, and 
children, with their flocks, herds, and movables, 
had been gathered to that one spot, and there a'r 
ranged in compact order. The people had been 
long preparing for the journey. A system of com¬ 
munication was established by which Moses could 
convey his orders with great rapidity to every part 
of the country in which they resided. The flocks 
and herds were doubtless away on the open plain 
towards the eastern frontier of Goshen. Most of 
the people being shepherds, were necessarily semi¬ 
nomads, and had their wives and children with 
their flocks. Moses and the leading men of the 
nation, with most of those probably who had been 
engaged in labour by Egyptian taskmasters, had 
assembled at Rameses; and they marched out in 
order. It must strike the thoughtful reader as 
most remarkable that all the people were able to 
set out on such a journey on short notice. Sceptics 
and infidels have objected to the historic truth of 
the narrative on this ground. Bishop Colenso puts 
the objection in its most plausible form. The 
people, he says, amounted to two millions. These 
were required to start at a moment’s notice. The 
order was conveyed to them all; the passover was 
observed ; property to an immense amount was 
borrowed ; the flocks and herds were collected ; 
the sick and infirm, women in child-birth and young 
infants, brought in from a wide extent of country, 
and congregated at Rameses. He concludes— ‘ I 
do not. hesitate to declare this statement to be 
utterly incredible and impossible’ {Pent. Pt. i. pp. 
6 i:- 65 ). ^ would be incredible were the facts as 

the bishop represents them. But they are not so. 
It would seem from a careful study of the whole 
narrative, that the flocks, herds, and ‘ mixed multi¬ 
tude,’ did not follow the same line of route as the 
chief men. They are not mentioned at the passage 
of the Dead Sea, nor at Marah, nor at Elim. 
They appear to have taken a more northerly course, 
passing round the head of the gulf and through the 
best pastures. This is the plan always adopted by 
Bedawin on the march. The chiefs and main 
body of men keep together, while the flocks and 
their attendants roam far and wide. Yet when an 
Arab writer gives an account of the migrations of 
his tribe, he confines the narrative wholly to the 
central group. 

It will be observed also that Colenso utterly 
ignores any divine element in the Exodus. He 
judges of it as a simple case of migration, in direct 
opposition to what is affirmed by the sacred his¬ 
torian repeatedly and emphatically. The power of 
the Lord was directly exercised in every stage of 
tlie Exodus (Exod. xii. 23, 36, 42, 51 ; xiii. 14^ 8, 
seq.) We know not how far the direct exercise of 
divine power extended—how it strengthened the 
weak, healed the sick, or directed the movements 
of the whole multitude. We do know, however, 
that it was exercised. Without it the Exodus 
would have been impossible. 
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The stations and encampments mentioned in the 
sacred record were those of the marshalled men 
under the command of Moses. The number of 
this marshalled body cannot be ascertained. If we 
take modern Arab tribes as a guide, it probably did 
not amount to more than one-tenth of the whole. 

The site of Rameses is disputed. If, as seems 
most probable, it lay between the bitter lakes, on 
the eastern border of the Delta [Rameses], then 
the line of march must have been south-east, 
parallel to the ancient canal (Robinson, B. R . i. 
54). The distance to the head of the gulf would 
<hus be about thirty-five miles. If, however, 
Rameses lay near Cairo, the natural route for the 
people would be along the line of the railway to 
Suez (Beamont, Cairo to Sinai , pp. 16-21). The 
former theory accords best with the sacred narra¬ 
tive. It must not be forgotten that the Israelites 
from first to last were under divine guidance. At 
first they appear to have marched ‘ by the way of 
the wilderness’ to the head of the gulf; but on 
reaching Etham, ‘in the edge of the wilderness’ 
(Exod. xiii. 20 ; Num. xxxiii. 6), they turned aside. 
There the presence of the Lord as their leader, in 
‘ a pillar of cloud,’ is first mentioned, and there ‘the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they turn (literally ‘ return,’ 
1365 ^ 1 , aTTocTTpexpavres) and encamp before Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over against 
Baal-Zephon’ (Exod. xiv. 2). In the parallel pas¬ 
sage in Numbers (xxxiii. 7) it is said, ‘They removed 
from Etham, and turned again unto Pi-hahiroth.’ 
There was here a complete change in their route 
by divine command, for the purpose of entrapping 
the Egyptians, who, it seems, were watching their 
movements. At first they directed their course to 
the head of the gulf, as if about to pass by it into 
the wilderness ; but at Etham they turned sharply 
to the right down the western shore. Pharaoh 
now thought they were completely in his power, 
and so, humanly speaking, they were; but God 
opened a passage for them through the sea. 

The point at which they passed through the sea 
must be determined from the details of the Biblical 
narrative in connection with the physical features of 
the coast. The depth of the channel cannot be 
allowed to influence our decision ; nor can the tidal 
rise or fall, nor any supposed effect of an ordinary 
storm. The passage was opened by a miracle— 
that is, by a direct exercise of divine power tem¬ 
porarily overcoming the laws of gravitation and 
raising up the waters on each side. The mode in 
which the divine power operated is stated: ‘ The 

Lord caused the sea to go O^PI) by a strong east 
•wind (or perhaps ‘ a strong vehement wind,’ nn3 

n-ty D^p, cf. Ps. xlviii. 8; Ezek. xxvii. 26 ; Job 

xxvii. 21) all that night, and made the sea dry, and 
the waters were divided , and the children of Israel 
went through the sea upon dry ground, and the 
waters were a wall (Hbin) to them on the right 

hand and on the left’ (Exod. xiv. 21, 22). With 
equal definiteness it is described in the song of 
Moses : ‘ With the blast of thy nostrils the waters 
were gathered together, the floods stood upright as 
an heap , and the depths were congealed in the 
heart of the sea’ (xv. 8). 

The action of the wind cannot be fully explained. 
It appears to have swept across the gulf in a narrow 
track, with such tremendous violence as to cut a 


way through, forcing the water back on each side. 
No natural tempest could have done this. It was 
a mighty agent in God’s hand, acting as he willed, 
not merely clearing a passage, but keeping up ‘ the 
wall’ of waters on each side during the entire night. 
This miraculous element must be fully admitted, or 
else the narrative must be rejected altogether as a 
fable. 

The place of passage is minutely described. 
They had encamped 1 in front of Pi-hahiroth, 

between Migdol and the sea, in front of ('}£&) Baal- 
Zephon.’ These places, however, are now un¬ 
known. It is even uncertain whether the names 
are Egyptian or Plebrew, so that no argument can 
be based on theii signification. One thing is clear ; 
the position of the Israelites was such as to cause 
their enemies to say, ‘They are entangled in the 
land, the wilderness hath shut them in’ (Exod. xiv. 
3). This appears to signify that, besides having 
the sea in front, they were so hemmed in by moun¬ 
tain and desert as to make escape impossible. 

The head of the gulf is a channel less than a mile 
wide and about four miles long, running from north 
to south. At its southern end, on a low promon¬ 
tory, stands the town of Suez. South of the town 
the shore trends westward, and sweeping round, 
forms a spacious bay, bounded on the south by the 
low rocky promontory of Atakah. The bay has a 
broad margin well adapted for a camp. It is shut 
in on the west by the lofty precipitous ridge of 
Jebel Atakah; while on the south, beyond the 
promontory, is a barren desert. This bay appears 
to correspond in all respects to the station of the 
Israelites ‘between Migdol (perhaps Jebel Atakah) 
and the sea.’ Pharaoh, following them from the 
north, would see the impassable heights of Atakah 
on the one side, and the wilderness beyond, and 
might, therefore, well say, * They are entangled in 
the land, the wilderness hath shut them in.’ 

From the low promontory of Atakah to the op¬ 
posite shore of the gulf is just seven miles. This 
distance could easily be traversed by the Israelites 
in a night; and it would leave sufficient room for 
the opening of the miraculous passage, and the sub¬ 
sequent overthrow of the horses and chariots of 
Pharaoh, when the waters returned in their strength. 
At this spot, therefore, we feel inclined to fix the 
passage. * 

2. The Red Sea to Sinai. —On reaching the 
Asiatic shore Moses and Miriam sang their songs 
of triumph. The people, turning their eyes to the 
sea, * saw the Egyptians dead upon the shore ;’ and 
doubtless, according to Eastern custom, they took 
their spoils. They would obtain in this way a large 
supply of arms and armour. 

Their first experience of Asia was a painful one : 
—‘ They went three days in the wilderness, and 
found no water’ (Exod. xv. 22). It was the 
wilderness of Shur, which appears to have embraced 
the whole region from the shores of the Gulf of 
Suez, and the frontier of Egypt to the borders of 
Canaan (Gen. xvi. 7 ; xxv. 18). The name Shur 
(‘wall’) may have been derived from the wall-like 


* For the full discussion of this question the 
reader may consult Robinson, B. R. i. 56-59 J 
Wilson, Lands of the Bible , i. 135" 1 59 J Olin, 
Travels , i. 344-350 ; Stewart, Tent and Khan , 42- 
59; Sandie, Horeb and Jerusalem, 77*97 j an d 
article Exodus. 
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ridge of Jebel et-Tih. This same region was also 
called ‘the Wilderness of Etham’ (Exod. xv. 22 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 8); a fact which strengthens the view 
advocated above as to the position of Etham. 

It may be objected to the foregoing view of the 
place of passage that ‘the Fountains of Moses’ 
(Ayitn Miisa ) are within two miles of the shore 
where the Israelites must have landed. The ob¬ 
jection has no weight. The fountains are very 
small, and could not have supplied the wants of 
such a multitude. Besides, they may not have 
been seen, for the people seem to have turned im¬ 
mediately toward Sinai. It is worthy of note that 
the mountain-chain which bounds the plain in front 
of where the people crossed is called Jebel Rdhah , 

‘ the mountain of restwhile that on the African 
side behind is called Jebel Atdkah , ‘ the mount of 
deliverance.’ Can these names have arisen from 
the passage of the Israelites ? 

The plain between Jebel Rahah and the gulf is 
bare and waterless. The surface is undulating, 
and intersected by shallow wadys. The greater 
part has a barren flinty soil; but near the shore are 
mounds and ridges of drift sand. After three days’ 
travel through this thirsty land, they came to the 
fountain of Marah, but its waters were ‘ bitter,’ as 
the name implies. Just eighteen hours’ march, or 
about thirty-eight English miles, from Ayun Musa 
is the fountain of Hawarah (‘destruction’). Its 
water is salt and ‘ bitter ; ’ and there can be little 
doubt that this is that very Marah where the people 
murmured, saying, ‘What shall we drink?’ and 
where Moses was ordered to sweeten the waters by 
throwing a desert shrub into them (xv. 23-26).* 

Elim, the next station, was a desert paradise, 
with its numerous fountains (not ‘wells’ but ‘living 
springs,’ fOT, Exod. xv. 27) and palm groves. 
Five miles from Hawarah is a broad deep valley 
called Ghurundel, fringed with bushy palm trees, 
and thickets of tamarisk and acacia. It contains 
several copious fountains, which supply a perennial 
stream, one of the very few in the peninsula of 
Sinai. This is surely Elim. 

At Ghurundel the plain ends and the mountains 
begin. The peaks are still distant, but their rugged 
roots from the right and left interlap, leaving be¬ 
tween them wild ravines. On the right rises Jebel 
riammam, dark and desolate, deriving its name 
from a warm spring, or natural * bath ’ at its base. 
Six miles from Ghurundel is Wady Useit, which 
some suppose to be Elim ; but, though it has 
fountains and palm groves, it is not so well suited 
for a large encampment as its rival. Below the 
fountain it contracts into a wild ravine, ‘ serpent¬ 
ining between two towering walls of limestone, 
many hundred feet high, of the most dazzling 
whiteness, which occasionally meeting beneath, 
scarcely admitted a difficult passage through its 
terrific jaws’ (Bartlett, Forty Days in the Desert , 

p- 36). 

1 he ridge of Rahah now shuts in the path on 
the left, while the precipitous sides of Hammam 
bar all progress along the shore. Between them 
lies the only path to Sinai. On advancing four 
hours’ march from Useit, there is an open area 
where two glens unite and form Wady Taiyibeh, 


* There is another bitter fountain called Abu- 
Suweirah, near the shore, about 12 miles west¬ 
ward ; and also one a few miles south of Hawarah ; 
but Hawarah is in the direct route to Sinai. 


which bends sharply to the south, and winds be¬ 
tween dark lofty cliffs for five miles, and then opens 
upon a narrow plain, bordering on the Red Sea. 
The route of the Israelites cannot be mistaken 
here. We read, ‘they removed from Elim and 
encamped by the Red Sea .’ The plain at the mouth 
of Wady Taiyibeh must be the place of the en¬ 
campment ; and a wild lonely spot it is. Here 
the sublime scenery of the Sinai mountains burst 
at once upon the view of the Israelites. The 
glittering granite peaks, the gorgeous colouring of 
the nearer cliffs, the deep blue sea, and away far 
beyond it the pale outline of the African coasts 
form a picture rarely equalled. 

The fc wilderness of Sin ’ was the next station (Num. 
xxxiii. 11). The narrative in Exodus omits the en¬ 
campment by the sea (xvi. 1). The omission is im¬ 
portant. It shows that it was not the object of the 
sacred writer to mention all the stations, only the 
more remarkable. Nor does he intimate that the 
journeys were made on consecutive days. A whole 
month was spent between Rameses and Sin (cf. 
Num. xxxiii. 3 ; Exod. xvi. 1), though only eight 
stations are named, and only ten days’ actual march 
recorded. Another circumstance is worthy of note : 
Not a word is yet spoken of the flocks and herds. 
They were doubtless scattered over the whole 
country, having been led to the best pastures, and 
most copious fountains. It has been argued indeed 
by Colenso and others, that if such had been the 
case they must have been constantly guarded by 
armed men. The answer is easy. We are told 
that the fear of the Israelites had gone before them, 
and spread over all Western Asia—fear inspired 
by the stupendous miracles of the plagues, and by 
the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea. 
The divine promise is most emphatic :—‘ I will 
send my fear before thee, and will destroy all the 
people to whom thou shalt come ; and I will make 
all thine enemies turn their backs unto thee’ (Exod. 
xxiii. 27 ; cf. xv. 14; Num. xxii. 2-4 ; Deut. ii. 
24, 25, etc.) Under such circumstances their 
flocks could feed in perfect security from the 
borders of Egypt to Canaan, over a region contain¬ 
ing 15,000 square miles. It is because critics of 
the Colenso school will shut their eyes to the whole 
circumstances of the case, and deliberately ignore 
the divine element, that the Exodus and wilder¬ 
ness-journey appear to them incredible. 

At the mouth of Wady Taiyibeh commences the 
plain which extends along the whole south-western 
side of the peninsula. At first narrow, and inter¬ 
rupted by low spurs from the mountains, it soon 
expands into an undulating, dreary waste, covered 
in part with a white gravelly soil, and in part with 
sand. This is ‘ the wilderness of Sin.’* Its deso¬ 
late and barren aspect appears to have produced a 
most depressing effect on the Israelites. Shut in 
on the one hand by the sea, on the other by wild 
mountains, exposed to the full blaze of a burning 
sun, on that bleak plain, the stock of provisions 
brought from Egypt now exhausted (Joseph. Antiq. 
iii. 1. 3), we can scarcely wonder that they said to 
Moses : ‘Would to God we had died by the hand 
of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by 
the flesh-pots, when we did eat bread to the full; 


* For different views regarding the wilderness of 
Sin, see Lepsius, Discoveries in Egypt , p. 355 ; 
Beamont, Cairo to Sinai> 34 ; Stewart, Tent and 
Khan , 162. 
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for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, 
to kill this whole assembly with hunger’ (Exocl. 
xvi. 3). 

It was here the quails were sent in answer to the 
ciy of the people for flesh ; and it was on the sur¬ 
face of this desert the heaven-given manna first 
appeared, bathed in morningdew. The site of the 
camp is incidentally indicated by the statement 
that, ‘ as Aaron spake unto the whole congregation 
of the children of Israel they, looked toivard the 
' Ideniess , and, behold, the glory of the Lord ap¬ 


peared in a cloud.’ The camp must thus have been 
at the upper or northern end of the plain, not far 
distant from Wady Taiyibeh. 

The route from Sin to Rephidim cannot be 
traced. There are no satisfactory data. In Exodus 
(xvii. 1) it is simply recorded that they ‘journeyed 
from the wilderness of Sin, after their journeys, 
according to the commandment of the Lord, and 
pitched in Rephidim.’ In the book of Numbers 
(xxxiii. 12, 13), two intermediate stations are men¬ 
tioned, Dophkah and Alush, but their sites are 
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unknown. The various opinions regarding the 
position of Rephidim have already been stated, and 
its probable site pointed out [Rephidim]. Taking 
for granted that Rephidim was in Wady esh-Sheikh, 
a short march from Sinai, and consequently not far 
distant from the tomb or sanctuary of Sheikh 
Saleh ( Handbook , p. 37 ; Robinson, B. R. i. 146 
and 121), the distance from Sin would be above 
sixty miles, through an exceedingly wild and diffi¬ 
cult region. Several routes were open to the 


people. One leads up Wadys Shelal, Mokatteb 
(the celebrated ‘ written valley’), and Feiran ; 
another passes along the coast to the entrance of 
Wady Feiran, and goes up that great valley; a 
third passes along the plain nearly to the parallel of 
Tur, and then up through sublime glens direct to 
Sinai. The passes along the first route are in 
places so narrow and difficult that the people would 
scarcely have ventured through them unless driven 
by necessity. The passes on the third route are 
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even more difficult, and, besides, in following it the 
people would not have gone near the place which 
we have endeavoured to identify as Rephidim (see, 
however, Sandie, Horeb and Jerusalem , 156, seq.) 
Wady Feiran affords a tolerably easy and wide ap¬ 
proach from the plain to the heart of the moun¬ 
tains. It contains, besides, that copious fountain, 
with its streamlet and palm grove, near the old city 
of Feiran, which is justly called the ‘ desert para¬ 
dise and in connection with this it should not be 
forgotten that no complaint of want of water is 
recorded between Sin and Rephidim. Perhaps 
Feiran may be identical with Dophkah or Alush. 
Some locate Rephidim here; but at Rephidim 
‘ there was no water for the people to drink,’ 
while Feiran is the best watering-place in the pen¬ 
insula. 

Wady esh-Sheikh falls into Feiran, after sweep¬ 
ing round in a semicircle to the northward from 
the foot of Mount Sinai. It is the most spacious 
valley in the peninsula, and on the whole the most 
fertile. It is the natural, and for such a multitude 
as the Israelites, the only practicable approach to 
* the Mount of God’ from Egypt. It, with its con¬ 
tinuation Feiran, forms in fact the great thorough¬ 
fare of the desert. 

At Rephidim the people murmured because 
‘ there was no water for them to drink’ (Exod. xvii. 
1). Then * the Lord said unto Moses, Go on be¬ 
fore the people, and take with thee the elders of 
Israel; and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the 
river, take in thine hand, and go. Behold, I will 
stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb; 
and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come 
water out of it, that the people may drink. And 
Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel’ 
(verses 5, 6). Ploreb must have been at some 
little distance from the site of the camp at Rephi¬ 
dim, and yet not so far as to prevent the people 
going there for a supply of water. 

The attack of the Amalekites appears to have 
followed immediately the miracle of the smitten 
rock ; and as it was begun by an assault upon the 
rear of the Israelites—upon * all that were feeble 
behind thee, when thou wast faint and weary’ 
(Deut. xxv. 18)—it would seem probable it took 
place when the able-bodied men were gone for¬ 
ward with Moses and the elders to procure water. 
This throws new light upon the incident. On the 
following day the Israelitish warriors were mar¬ 
shalled under Joshua (Exod. xvii. 9), and the 
Amalekites completely routed. 

It is usual to connect the Amalekites with Feiran, 
and to represent the battle as a brave attempt on 
their part to defend the paradise of their desert 
home (Lepsius, p. 363 ; Ritter, Pal. und Syr. i. 
717, seq.; Stanley, S. and P. 28; Stewart, Tetit 
and Khan , 97). For this there is not a shadow of 
evidence. The home of the Amalekites was much 
farther north, and it is questionable whether they 
had any possessions among the mountains of Sinai. 
It would seem that when the main body of the 
Israelites were approaching Rephidim, the Amalek¬ 
ites feared they were about to advance northward ; 
consequently they crossed the passes of Jebel et-Tih 
in force, and attacked the rear of the host as above 
stated. It is important to observe that the roads 
from the desert of Et-Tih fall into Wady esh- 
Sheikh just at the place where we have attempted 
to fix the site of Rephidim. 

After leaving Rephidim the camp was pitched in 


front of Mount Sinai, on the plain of RAhah (‘ rest’), 
on the first day of the third month, and conse¬ 
quently just a month and a half after their depart¬ 
ure from Rameses (Exod. xix. 1). With his usual 
graphic power Dean Stanley describes this last 
stage of the people’s progress to the * Mount of 
God:’—‘ Onwards and upwards, after their long 
halt, exulting in their first victory, they advanced 
deeper and deeper into the mountain-ranges, they 
knew not whither. They knew only that it was 
for some great end, for some mighty sacrifice, f^ 
some solemn disclosure, such as they had ne 
before witnessed. Onwards they went, and 1. 
mountains closed around them, upwards througli 
winding valley, and under high cliff, and over rug¬ 
ged pass, and through gigantic forms, on which the 
marks of creation even now seem fresh and power¬ 
ful ; and at last, through all the different valleys, 
the whole body of the people were assembled. On 
their right hand and on their left rose long succes¬ 
sions of lofty rocks, forming a vast avenue, like 
the approaches which they had seen leading to the 
Egyptian temples between colossal figures of men 
and of gods. At the end of this broad avenue, 
rising immediately out of the level plain on which 
they were encamped, towered the massive cliffs of 
Sinai, like the huge altar of some natural temple ; 
encircled by peaks of eveiy shape and height, the 
natural pyramids of the desert. In this sanctuary, 
secluded from all earthly things, raised high above 
even the wilderness itself, arrived, as it must have 
seemed to them, at the veiy end of the world— 
they waited for the revelation of God. . . . 

The outward scene might indeed prepare them for 
what was to come. They stood in a vast sanc¬ 
tuary, not made with hands—a sanctuary where 
every outward shape of life, animal or vegetable, 
such as in Egypt had attracted their wonder and 
admiration, was withdrawn. Bare and unclothed, 
the mountains rose around them ; their very shapes 
and colours were such as were calculated to carry 
their thoughts back to the days of old creation’ 

(Lectures on the Jewish Church , i. 147). Alone 
with their God, shut in by the wildest and grandest 
of his works, in front of his chosen mountain-altar, 
they now saw his glory, and received from his lips 
a full revelation of his will. The whole scene and 
circumstances were wondrously fitted to impress 
them with the majesty and power of Jehovah, to 
free them from eveiy taint of Egyptian idolatry, 
and to constrain them to yield to him implicit and 
everlasting obedience. 

The making of the golden calf by Aaron, and 
the offering of strange fire by his sons, before the 
visible presence of Jehovah on Sinai, afford the 
strongest possible evidence that Israel was 4 a stiff¬ 
necked and rebellious people.’ It is difficult to 
account for such blind and reckless infatuation. 
After the giving of the law, and the construction 
of the tabernacle, the most remarkable event at 
Sinai was the second passover. Their cattle must 
now have been brought together, so as to enable 
them to select the paschal lambs, and also to per¬ 
mit the shepherds to observe the feast. It was 
spring time, when the fountains are amply supplied 
by the winter rains and snow, and when all the 
valleys are clothed with verdure. There could have 
been no difficulty either in guarding the flocks, 
amid these mountain fastnesses, or "in supplying 
them with requisite food and water. The number¬ 
ing of the people, and the visit of Jethro to Moses, 
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were the only other incidents of importance during 
the long encampment ‘before the mount.’ 

3. Sinai to Kadesh. —‘ On the twentieth day of 
the second month, in the second year, the cloud 
was taken up from off the tabernacle of the testi¬ 
mony. And the children of Israel took their jour¬ 
neys out of the wilderness of Sinai’ (Num. x. n). 
The order of march was now arranged with great 
precision. The exact station of every tribe and 
family was minutely fixed. The tabernacle and 
sacred vessels were carried along by the priests in 
solemn procession. But we must not infer that 
nthe whole body of the people were grouped together 
in one dense column. The flocks and herds were 
still scattered over the desert; and with them, as 
we believe, the great bulk of the men and women. 

The route followed from Sinai to Kadesh it is 
more difficult to define, with any approach to accu¬ 
racy, than that from Egypt to Sinai. Two diffi¬ 
culties here meet us :—The first arises from the 
impossibility of identifying the stations ; the second 
from the fact that the people were twice at Kadesh 
(cf. Num. xii. 16; xiii. 2, 26, 33 ; xx. 1). The 
first visit took place during the second year of the 
journeying, and about three months after their 
departure from Sinai; the second, after an interval 
of thirty-eight years’ wandering [Kadesh]. But, 
in the general summary of the stations in Num. 
xxxiii., Kadesh is mentioned only once, and that 
in the last year of journeyings. Now, in the ex¬ 
tended narrative of Num. x.-xii., there are bu ttwo 
stations between Sinai and Kadesh—namely, Ta- 
berah and Hazeroth. We read that ‘ the people 
removed from Hazeroth, and pitched in the wil¬ 
derness of Paran’ (xii. 16) ; that is at Kadesh, for 
it is said of the spies who were sent out, that 
* they went and came to Moses, and to Aaron, 
and to all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh ’ (xiii. 26). 
Turning, however, to Num. xxxiii. 18, we find that 
the people went from Hazeroth to Rithmah ; and 
between the latter and Kadesh there are no less 
than seventeen stations enumerated. The question 
thence arises : Were all these visited during the first 
journey to Kadesh, or do any of them properly 
belong to the second journey? The former ap¬ 
pears more probable. In giving the summary in 
Num. xxxiii., the sacred writer would scarcely 
have omitted the first visit to Kadesh, had he been 
enumerating the stations as well after as before 
that visit. It is much more natural to suppose, 
that he gives a full list of the places of encamp¬ 
ment between Sinai and Kadesh ; and then, omit¬ 
ting all notice of the thirty-eight years’ wandering, 
as not properly pertaining to the journey to 
Canaan, he takes up the narrative again at the 
close of the second visit. 

Adopting this view, and assuming the site of 
Kadesh to be, as already fixed, at Ain el-Weibeh 
[Kadesh], we shall attempt to trace the general 
line of march as far as the sacred record may 
guide. 

On the breaking up of the camp at Sinai the 
people journeyed for three consecutive days, and 
finally encamped in the wilderness of Paran (Num. 
x. 12), at a place afterwards called Taberah (v. 33 
with xi. 3). The direction must have been north¬ 
east, for Paran was the ancient name of the south¬ 
eastern section of Et-Tih. They would thus pass 
down Wady esh-Sheikh for some six miles, and 
then strike to the right across a dreary region of 


rugged hills and bleak valleys; then probably 
through the ridge of Fera, by the wild ravine 
called Wady Sal, into the high sandy plain of 
Debbet er-Ramleh ( Handbook , p. 37). The whole 
country is dreary and desolate, which may explain 
the murmurs and complaints of the people. The 
murmurers were punished by a supernatural fire, 
and hence arose the name Taberah % ‘burning.’ 
When this was stayed by the intercession of Moses, 
‘the mixed multitude that was among them fell a 
lusting : and the children of Israel also wept again, 
and said, Who shall give us flesh to eat ?’ (xi. 4). 
The discontent was now widespread, and Moses 
feared an open rebellion. But the Lord by a mi¬ 
raculous wind ‘ brought up quails from the sea, 
and let them fall by the camp, as it were a day’s 
journey on this side and as it were a day’s journey 
on the other side’ (xi. 31). It was a fatal gift, for 
immediately on eating a plague broke out and com¬ 
mitted terrible ravages. This gave the place still 
another name, Kibroth-hattaavah , ‘ the graves of 
lust,’ * because they buried the people that lusted ’ 
(v. 33, 34). 

Hazeroth was the next station, and probably not 
far distant from Taberah (xi. 35; xxxiii. 17). It 
has, with much probability, been identified with Ain 
Hudhera , a little fountain in the desert, eighteen 
hours’ march from Sinai ( Handbook , p. 38; Burck- 
hardt, Travels , 495). The place was noted by 
the foolish attempt of Aaron, at the instigation 
of his sister Miriam, to excite rebellion against 
Moses, and by the terrible punishment inflicted 
upon Miriam (xii. 1-15). Stanley mentions three 
points which appear to conform the hypothesis that 
the Israelite route lay through this region. First, 
The brook of El-Ain is emphatically ‘ the watering- 
place’ of the country, and must have attracted 
round it any nomadic settlements, such as are im¬ 
plied in the name Hazei'oth, ‘enclosures.’ Secondly, 
In their murmurs before arriving at Hazeroth, ‘ the 
sea’ is twice mentioned in a manner that may indi¬ 
cate its proximity. Thirdly, Stanley himself saw 
here a flight of birds—large red-legged cranes— 
which literally darkened the sky. A similar flight 
was seen by Schubert near the same spot (S. and 
P. 82). ‘ The determination of this spot is perhaps 

of more importance than would at first sight ap¬ 
pear ; for if this position be adopted for Hazeroth 
it settles the question as to the whole route of the 
Israelites between Sinai and Kadesh. It shows 
that they must have followed the route upon which 
we now are to the sea, and so along the coast to 
Akabah, and thence probably through the great 
Wady el-Arabeh to Kadesh’ (Robinson, B. R. i. 
151). As to the general line of route there can be 
little doubt that Dr. Robinson is right ; but it 
seems natural that a large body of men like the 
Israelites would keep more to the north than 
Robinson did, and pass down Wady el-Ain, and 
its continuation Wady Wetir, to the shore of the 
Gulf of Akabah. This was the route followed by 
Laborde {Aft, Sinai and Petra , 227), Bartlett 
{Forty Days in the Desert , 97), and Miss Mar- 
tineau {Eastern Life , 383). It might be supposed, 
on glancing at a map, that the Israelites could 
have travelled north and passed up the plateau of 
Et-Tih, and thence descended to Kadesh. This, 
however, was really impracticable, for the eastern 
side of Et-Tih is so rugged and so deeply furrowed 
by ravines that they must have passed round as far 
as Eboda ere they could have turned down to 
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Kadesh, and that would have led them into the 
centre of the Amalekites. And besides, Ezion- 
gaber, which lay at the head of the Gulf of Aka- 
bah (i Kings ix. 26), was one of the stations 
passed. 

But this theory is by no means free from diffi¬ 
culties. According to Num. xxxiii. 36 the people 
journeyed direct from Ezion-gaber to Kadesh; and 
the stations of Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagid- 
gad, and Jotbathah, were visited in succession be¬ 
fore reaching Ezion-gaber (30-34). These stations 
are unquestionably identical with Mosera, ‘ Beeroth 
of the children of Jaakan’ (or Bene-jaakan), Gud- 
godah, and Jotbah, where they subsequently 
encamped when going from Kadesh to Ezion-gaber 
(cf. Deut. x. 6, 7 ; ii. 8 ; Num. xxi. 4) ; and they 
consequently lay between these places, and appa¬ 
rently in the valley of the Arabah. The Israelites 
must, therefore, have traversed the Arabah several 
times. In fact the thoughtful reader will observe 
that it was not the design of the sacred writer to 
give a full, connected, and consecutive narrative of 
the journeyings. Leading events alone are re¬ 
corded, and the places in which they occurred are 
mentioned. Even these are not mentioned in 
chronological order. In the book of Deuteronomy 
this is especially the case. Moses is there instruct¬ 
ing the people before his death, and he improves 
his solemn exhortations by lessons drawn from the 
most noted events of their history. Again, it will 
be observed from a careful examination of the nar¬ 
ratives that the most direct line of route to the 
point of ultimate destination was rarely if ever fol¬ 
lowed. The people appear to have directed their 
course now to the right, now to the left; they even 
turned back, and passed and repassed the same 
places, in obedience, no doubt, to their divine 
guide. They also spent much more time than was 
required for the mere purposes of travel. They 
lingered for days, and even weeks, in some places. 
They were at least seven days at Hazeroth (Num. 
xii. 14), and they were apparently much longer at 
Taberah. 

It will thus be seen that it would be vain to at¬ 
tempt to construct an exact itinerary of this part of 
the desert journey, nor is this of any consequence 
in so far as the illustration of Scripture is concerned. 
1 wo points alone are fixed with any approach to 
accuracy—Hazeroth and Ezion-gaber. The latter 
place they must have approached from the north, 
and after encamping at it, turned back again north¬ 
ward. In going from Hazeroth they probably 
travelled down Wadys Ain and Wetfr to the shore 
of the gulf, then along the shore northward past 
Ezion-gaber, and up the Arabah. Then back down 
the Arabah to Ezion-gaber ; and finally up it again 
to Kadesh. To some this may seem strange and 
inconsistent, but it is the theory most in accordance 
with the physical geography of the desert and the 
statements of the sacred historian. 

Kadesh, whose site has already been fixed and 
described [Kadesh], was, next to Sinai, the most 
important of all the resting-places of the children 
of Israel. Its name implies a sanctity of a far 
earlier origin than the Exodus; but at this time it 
received, as it were, a fresh baptism. During the 
first visit to Kadesh the twelve spies were sent to 
view the land of promise. Their report had a 
most important bearing on the future histoiy of 
the nation. The faithfulness of Joshua and Caleb 
gained for them privileges denied to all their 


brethren ; and the mingled falsehood and cowardice 
of the remaining ten roused the people to rebellion, 
which resulted in the thirty-eight years’ wandering. 
When too late, the Israelites saw their sin and 
folly, and attempted to force their way up the 
passes of Et-Tih, and to enter Canaan from the 
south. But God was not with them, and they 
were driven back with disgrace and slaughter 
(Num. xiii. and xiv.) 

The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
afterwards sprang up, instigated perhaps by the 
feeling that Reuben’s birthright and Levi’s services 
in God’s cause at Sinai had given to the prince** 
of these tribes a title to rule above that of Moses 
and Aaron. The destruction of the whole rebel 
band was one of the most signal and terrible mani¬ 
festations of divine wrath and power in Israelitish 
history (Num. xvi.) It was, perhaps, on this occa¬ 
sion, instigated by these solemn events, and in pro¬ 
spect of the long wanderings, and final desert tomb, 
that Moses wrote the ninetieth Psalm, in which, 
with deep sorrow and pathos, he exclaims, ‘ Who 
knoweth the power of thine anger ? Even accord¬ 
ing to thy fear, so is thy wrath. So teach us to 
number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. ’ 

Of the thirty-eight years’ wandering to which the 
Israelites were now condemned, and of that ‘ great 
and terrible wilderness’ into which they were 
driven, not a single record has been preserved. 
The name Et- Tth , * The wandering,’ appears to be 
the only local memorial of it. History is abso¬ 
lutely silent until, after the lapse of that long period, 
another generation, but still under the same aged 
leaders, appears once more around the sacred 
fountain of Kadesh. 

The second visit to Kadesh appears to have been 
prolonged like the first. It was signalised also by 
some solemn incidents. The first was the death 
of Moses’s sister, thus simply recorded : ‘And the 
people abode in Kadesh ; and Miriam died there, 
and was buried there’ (Num. xx. 1). Another 
murmuring of the congregation followed, because 
the supply of water failed. The sacred spring was 
unable to meet the wants of such a multitude. 
God again commanded Moses to smite one of the 
desert cliffs with his rod ; ‘And the water came 
out abundantly, and the congregation drank, a?id 
their beasts' (xx. 11). This last clause is im¬ 
portant. It proves that the flocks and herds had 
survived the forty years’ wandering, and had been 
brought together at Kadesh probably in the pro¬ 
spect of an immediate entrance into Canaan. The 
Israelites appear to have hoped that the Edomites 
would permit them to pass direct through their 
territory, and thus reach the eastern bank of the 
Jordan without a long and painful march through 
the great desert. In this they were disappointed. 
The messengers sent to the king of Edom made 
the fairest possible proposals, but were met with a 
direct refusal (Num. xx. 14). 

4. Kadesh to the Plains of Moab. —Immediately 
afterwards the Israelites left Kadesh, crossed the 
Arabah in a south-eastern direction, and encamped 
on the very border of Edom, at the foot of the 
mountain-range near Mount Iior. This became 
the scene of one of their most painful bereave¬ 
ments—the death of Aaron. Both he and his 
brother had displeased God in some unexplained 
way, ‘at the water of Meribah;’ and because of 
this they were told that they should not enter the 
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Promised Land Aaron’s sentence was soon exe¬ 
cuted. His death, next to that of Moses, was one 
of the most solemn and imposing on record. He was 
an old man, but apparently still hale and vigorous. 
In company with his brother and son he went up 
by divine command into Mount Iior, ‘ in the sight 
of all the congregation : ’ and Moses stripped 
Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar 
his son ; and Aaron died there on the top of the 
mount’ (xx. 22-28), in the fortieth year of the 
wandering, on the first day of the fifth month 
(xxxiii. 38). 

It seems strange that the Israelites, when at 
Kadesh the second time, did not enter Palestine 
from the south. The reason was probably this :— 
Their approach had attracted the attention of the 
warlike tribes that inhabited the southern moun¬ 
tains, who would naturally ally themselves with the 
Amalekites of the Negeb, and the Philistines. 
These tribes had perhaps assembled in force to de¬ 
fend the difficult passes of the Arabah. This view 
is strengthened by the fact that as soon as the 
Israelites turned back from Kadesh, they were at¬ 
tacked in the rear by king Arad the Canaanite, 
who was at first successful, but in the end com¬ 
pletely destroyed (Num. xxi. 1-3 ; xxxiii. 40). In 
order to penetrate Palestine at a point thought to 
be impracticable, and thus to give the Israelites an 
easy victory, God led them to the eastern frontier, 
and opened up a way through the waters of the 
Jordan. 

After thirty days’ mourning for Aaron the Israel¬ 
ites set out once more on their long but final 
journey. Every stage in their course is now dis¬ 
tinctly marked, and the general line is traced with 
ease. But even here the rate of travel was very 
slow. They must have lingered at places, or what 
is more probable they must have zigzagged through 
the eastern desert in search of water and pasturage. 
Passing down the great valley of Arabah once more, 
they turned eastward at Ezion-gaber (Num. xxi. 
4 ; Deut. ii. 8), and sweeping round the southern 
border of Edom entered the desert of Arabia. 
Even their previous experience of desert life and 
travel did not prepare them for the privations and 
horrors of this ‘great and terrible wilderness.’ 
From the knowledge we now possess of that bar¬ 
ren and waterless waste, we can understand the 
words of the sacred historian, and the bitter com¬ 
plaints of the suffering people :—‘ And the soul of 
the people was much discouraged because of the 
way. And the people spake against God, and 
against Moses, Wherefore have ye brought us up 
out of Egypt to die in the wilderness ? for there is 
no bread, neither is there any water’ (Num. xxi. 4, 
5). But their faithless rebellious murmurings only 
added to their calamities ; for fiery serpents were 
sent among them, and many died in agony. And 
here again the Lord mingled wondrous mercy 
with righteous judgment; for the ‘ Brazen Serpent’ 
was set up, which not only effected a bodily cure, 
but was made to the faithful Israelite the type of a 
far greater salvation (xxi. 7-9). 

At length the territory of Edom was left behind, 
and the people encamped ‘ in Ije-Abarim, in the 
border of Moab* (xxi. 11 ; xxxiii. 44). Two more 
stages brought them to the banks of the Arnon, on 
crossing which they entered the territory of the 
Amorites. ‘ It was a marked epoch in their journey- 
ings, when, after having crossed the watercourse 
or torrent, shaded or overgrown by willows (so the 


word Zercd signifies), that formed the first bound¬ 
ary of the desert, they passed the stream of the 
Arnon, the first that they had seen since the Nile, 
which, flowing through its deep defile of sandstone 
rocks, parts the cultivated land of Moab from the 
wild mountains of Edom’ (Stanley, Lectures on 
Jewish Church , i. 184). The ‘wilderness’ was 
now left behind for ever, but the ‘ wanderings’ had 
net yet drawn to a close. Other difficulties beset 
Israel immediately on crossing the border of the 
land they were destined to inherit. Their eyes and 
hearts appear to have been fixed on Canaan proper 
—that country west of the Jordan through which 
the patriarchs had roamed. They wished to pass 
into it by the shortest and easiest road. They con¬ 
sequently asked of Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
what they had previously asked of Edom—a pas¬ 
sage through his borders. It was sternly refused ; 
and Sihon, collecting his warriors, ‘ went out against 
Israel.’ A new and unexpected struggle thus 
arose, and resulted in the acquisition of one of the 
richest and most beautiful regions of Western Asia. 
Sihon was defeated. The green plateau of Moab 
and wooded hills of Gilead, which had constituted 
his kingdom, were soon in the hands of the Israel¬ 
ites (xxi. 21-32). Og, the giant king of Bashan, 
was next conquered, and his great cities, most of 
which, deserted but not ruined, still stud the vast 
plain, were occupied. The settlement of the tribes 
now began, and the wandering drew to a close. 

After the conquest of eastern Palestine the Is¬ 
raelites encamped on the splendid plain at the 
foot of the mountains of Moab, on the east bank 
of the Jordan. There were enacted the closing 
scenes of the great journey. They were sad and 
solemn. The numbers of the people, and their 
success, struck terror into the heart of the king 
of Moab, and he sent for Balaam the prophet to 
curse them ; but the Lord changed the intended 
curse into a blessing (Num. xxii.-xxiv.) The 
wily prophet, however, seeing he could not directly 
curse Israel, advised the Moabites and Midianites 
to put temptation in their way. The wicked 
stratagem succeeded (Num. xxxi. 16). Many 
thousand of the Israelites perished in consequence 
by pestilence and the sword; but a still more 
terrible punishment was executed upon Midian, 
and Balaam himself fell in the general massacre 
(Num. xxv. xxxi.) 

The eleventh month of the fortieth year of 
‘ wandering ’ had now come. The wilderness was 
left behind, and the ‘ Land of Promise ’ before the 
eyes of the people on the other side of the Jordan. 
As if to complete his great mission, and to leave be¬ 
hind him a statistical record of its success, Moses 
numbered the people. They amounted to 601,730 
males above the age of twenty, showing a decrease 
of only 1 ’820 from the time the census had been 
taken in Sinai thirty-nine years before. And yet, 
among these there were but three men remaining 
who had been numbered on that occasion (Num. 
xxvi. 63-65). 

. Moses, after a solemn charge to the whole as¬ 
sembly, and a song of praise and triumph, bade 
the people a last farewell, and retired to the top 
of Nebo to die [Moses]. Pie was the desert- 
leader, and with his death the desert-journey 
ended. 

The literature of this subject is very extensive. 
The leading authorities alone are here mentioned. 
They with others are frequently quoted in the body 
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of the article. Laborde, Commentaire Geogra- 
phique sur /’Exode ; Robinson, Bib. Res. i. ; Wil¬ 
son, Lands of Bible , i. ; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. ; 
Porter, Handbook; Bartlett, Forty days in the 
Desert; Seetzen, Reisen , iii. ; Burckhardt, Trav. 
tn Syr. Also for peculiar views, Beke, Origines 
Biblicoe / Fullarton’s Cyc. of Bib. Geogr. s. v. 
‘Exode’; Journal of Sac. Lit. i860, on Sinai and 
Kadesh.—J. L. P. 

WAR. The Hebrew nation, so long as it con¬ 
tinued in Egyptian bondage, might be regarded as 
unacquainted with military affairs, since a jealous 
government would scarcely permit so numerous 
and dense a population as the pastoral families of 
Israel which retained their seat in Goshen cer¬ 
tainly were to be in possession of the means of 
resistance to authority ; but placed as this portion 
of the people was, with the wanderers of the 
wilderness to the south, and the mountain robbers 
of Edom to the east, some kind of defence must 
have been provided to protect its cattle, and in a 
measure to cover Lower Egypt itself from foreign 
inroads. Probably the labouring population, scat¬ 
tered as bondsmen through the Delta, were alone 
destitute of weapons, while the shepherds had the 
same kind of defensive arms which are still in use, 
and allowed to all classes in Eastern countries, 
whatever be their condition. This mixed state of 
their social position appears to be countenanced by 
the fact that, when suddenly permitted to depart, 
the whole organisation required for the movement 
of such a multitude was clearly in force ; yet not a 
word is said about physical means to resist the pur¬ 
suing Egyptians, although at a subsequent period 
it does not appear that they were wanting to invade 
Palestine, but that special causes prevented them 
from being immediately resorted to. The Israelites 
were, therefore, partly armed ; they had their bows 
and arrows, clubs and darts, wicker or ox-hide 
shields, and helmets (caps) of skins, or of woven 
rushes, made somewhat like our bee-hives. 

These inferences are borne out by the fact that 
the Egyptian offensive weapons were but little 
better, and that the materials, being readily acces¬ 
sible and in constant use, could be manufactured 
by the cattle-herds and dwellers in tents themselves. 
From their familiar knowledge of the Egyptian 
institutions, the Israelites doubtless copied their 
military organisation as soon as they were free 
from bondage, and became inured to a warlike life 
during their forty years’ wandering in the desert; 
but with this remarkable difference, that while 
Egypt reckoned her hundred thousands of regulars, 
either drawn from the provinces or nomes by a 
kind of conscription, such as is to be seen on the 
monuments, or from a military caste of hereditary 
soldiers, the Hebrew people, having preserved the 
patriarchal institution of nomades, were embodied 
by families and tribes, as is plainly proved by the 
order of march which was preserved during their 
pilgrimage to the Land of Promise. That order 
likewise reveals a military circumstance which 
seems to attest that the distribution of the greatest 
and most warlike masses was not on the left of the 
order of movement—that is, towards their immedi¬ 
ate enemies—but always to the front and right, as 
if even then the most serious opposition might be 
expected from the east and north-east—possibly 
from a reminiscence of past invasions of the giant 
races, and of the first conquerors, furnished with 


cavalry and chariots, having come from those direc¬ 
tions. 

At the time of the departure of Israel, horses 
were not yet abundant in Egypt, for the pursuing 
army had only 600 chariots, and the shepherd 
people were even prohibited from breeding or pos¬ 
sessing them. The Hebrews were enjoined to 
trust, under divine protection, to the energies of 
infantry alone, their future country being chiefly 
within the basin of high mountains, and the march 
thither over a district of Arabia where to this day 
horses are not in use. We may infer that the in¬ 
spired lawgiver rejected horses because they were 
already known to be less fit for defence at home 
than for distant expeditions of conquest, in which 
it was not intended that the chosen people should 
engage. 

Where such exact order and instruction existed, 
it may not be doubted that in military affairs, upon 
which in the first years of emancipation so much of 
future power and success was to depend, measures 
no less appropriate were taken, and that, with the 
Egyptian model universally known, similar institu¬ 
tions, or others equally efficient, were adopted by 
the Israelites. Great tribal ensigns they had, and 
thence we may infer the existence of others for 
subordinate divisions. Like the Egyptians, they 
could move in columns and form well-ordered 
ranks in deep fronts of battle ; and they acted upon 
the best suggestions of human ingenuity united with 
physical daring, except when expressly ordered to 
trust to divine interposition. The force of circum¬ 
stances caused in time modifications of importance 
to be made, where doctrine had interfered with 
what was felt to hinge on political necessities ; but 
even then they were long and urgently wanted 
before they took place, although the people in 
religion were constantly disregarding the most im¬ 
portant points, and forsaking that God who, they 
all knew and believed, had taken them out of 
bondage to make them a great nation. Thus, 
although from the time the tribes of Reuben and 
Manasseh received their allotment east of the Jor¬ 
dan, the possession of horses became in some mea¬ 
sure necessary to defend their frontier, still the 
people persisted for ages in abstaining from them, 
and even in the time of David would not use them 
when they were actually captured; but when the 
policy of Solomon had made extensive conquests 
the injunction was set aside, because horses became 
all-important; and from the captivity till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the remnant of the east¬ 
ern tribes were in part warlike equestrian nomades, 
who struck terror into the heart of the formidable 
Persian cavalry, won great battles, and even cap¬ 
tured Parthian kings. When both the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel were again confined to the 
mountains, they reduced their cavalry to a small 
body ; because, it may be, the nature of the soil 
within the basin of the Libanus was, as it still is, 
unfavourable to breeding horses. Another instance 
of unwillingness to violate ancient institutions is 
found in the Hebrews abstaining from active war 
on the Sabbath until the time of the Maccabees. 

There are, however, indications in their military 
transactions, from the time Assyrian and Persian 
conquerors pressed upon the Israelite states, and 
still more after the captivity, which show the influ¬ 
ence of Asiatic military ideas, according to which 
the masses do not act with ordered unity, but trust 
to the more adventurous in the van to decide the 
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fate of battle. Later still, under the Maccabees, 
the systematic discipline of Macedonian importation 
can he observed, even though in Asia the Greek 
method of training, founded on mathematical prin¬ 
ciples, had never been fully complied with, or had 
been modified by the existence of new circumstances 
and new elements of destruction ; such, for ex¬ 
ample, as the use of great bodies of light cavalry, 
showering millions of arrows upon their enemies, 
and fighting elephants introduced by the Ptolemies. 

But all these practices became again modified in 
Western Asia when Roman dominion had super¬ 
seded the Greek kingdoms. Even the Jews, as is 
evident from Josephus, modelled their military 
force on the imperial plan ; their infantry became 
armed, and was manoeuvred in accordance with 
that system which everywhere gave victory by 
means of the firmness and mobility which it im¬ 
parted. The masses were composed of cohorts or 
their equivalents, consisting of centurite and de- 
curise, or subdivisions into hundreds, fifties, and 
tens, similar to modem battalions, companies, and 
squads ; and the commanders were of like grades 
and numbers. Thus the people of Israel, and the 
nations around them, cannot be accurately consi¬ 
dered, in a military view, without taking into 
account the successive changes here noticed; for 
they had the same influence which military innova¬ 
tions had in Europe between the eras of Charle¬ 
magne and the Emperor Charles V., including the 
use of cannon—that invention for a long time 
making no greater alteration in the constitution of 
armies, than the perfection of war machines pro¬ 
duced upon the military institutions of antiquity. 

The army of Israel was chiefly composed of in¬ 
fantry, as before remarked, formed into a trained 
body of spearmen, and, in greater numbers, of 
slingers and archers, with horses and chariots in 
small proportion, excepting during the periods 
when the kingdom extended over the desert to the 
Red Sea. The irregulars were drawn from the 
families and tribes, particularly Ephraim and Ben¬ 
jamin, but the heavy armed derived their chief 
strength from Judah, and were, it appears, collected 
by a kind of conscription, by tribes, like the earlier 
Roman armies ; not through the instrumentality of 
selected officers, but by genealogists of each tribe,, 
under the superintendence of the princes. Of 
those returned on the rolls, a proportion greater or 
less was selected, according to the exigency of the 
time ; and the whole male population might be 
called out on extraordinary occasions. When kings 
bad rendered the system of government better or¬ 
ganised, there was an officer denominated “ID'l&Vl, 
/\ash-shoter ,, a sort of muster-master, who had re¬ 
turns of the effective force, or number of soldiers 
ready for service, but who was subordinate to the 
"IDIDH, has-sophe r, or scribe, a kind of secretary of 
state. These officers, or the shoterim 

struck out, or excused from service :—1st, Those 
who had built a house without having yet inhabited 
it; 2d, Those who had planted an olive or vineyard,, 
and had not tasted the fruit—which gave leave of 
absence for five years; 3d, Those who were be¬ 
trothed, or had been married less than one year ; 
4th, The faint-hearted, which may mean the consti¬ 
tutionally delicate, rather than the cowardly, as 
that quality is seldom owned without personal in¬ 
convenience, and where it is no longer a shame 
the rule would destroy every levy. 

The levies were drilled to march in ranks (1 


Chron. xii. 38), and in column by fives 
Chamushim*) abreast (Exod. xiii. 18) ; hence it 
may be inferred that they borrowed from the 
Egyptian system a decimal formation, two fifties 
in each division making a solid square, equal in 
rank and file : for twice" ten in rank and five in file 
being told off by right-hand and left-hand files, a 
command to the left-hand files to face about and 
march six or eight paces to the rear, then to front 
and take one step to the right, would make the hun¬ 
dred a solid square, with only the additional dis¬ 
tance between the right hand or unmoved files 
necessary to use the shield and spear without 
hindrance; while the depth being again reduced 
to five files, they could face to the right or left, 
and march firmly in column, passing every kind of 
ground without breaking or lengthening their order. 
The Pentastichousf system, or arrangement of five 
men in depth, was effected by the simple evolution 
just mentioned, to its own condensation to double 
number, and at the same time afforded the neces¬ 
sary space between the standing files of spearmen 
or light infantry for handling their weapons with¬ 
out obstacle, always a primary object in every 
ancient system of training. Between the fifth and 
sixth rank there was thus space made for the ensign - 
bearer, who, as he then stood precisely between 
the companies of fifty each, had probably some 
additional width to enable his ensign being sta¬ 
tioned between the four middlemost men in the 
square, having five men in file and five in rank 
before, behind, and on each side ; there he was the 
regulator of their order, coming to the front in 
advancing, and to the rear in retreating; and this 
may explain why arlxos , a file, and the Hebrew 
deghel and nes, an ensign, are in many cases re¬ 
garded as synonymous. Although neither the 
Egyptian depth of formation, if we may judge from 
their pictured monuments, nor the Greek phalanx, 
nor the Roman fegion, was constructed upon deci¬ 
mal principles, yet the former was no doubt so in 
its origin, since it was the model of the Israelites ; 
and the tetrastichal system, which afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded, shows that it was not the original, since 
even in the phalanx, where the files formed, broke, 
and doubled by fours, eights, sixteens, and thirty- 
twos, there remained names of sections which indi¬ 
cated the first-mentioned division : such was the 
pentacontarchy, denoting some arrangement of 
fifty, while in reality it consisted of sixty-four ; and 
the decany and decurio, though derived from a 
decimal order, signified an entire file or a compact 
line in the phalanx, without reference to number. 

With centuries thus arranged in masses, both 
movable and solid, a front of battle could be 
formed in simple decimal progression to a thou¬ 
sand, ten thousand, and to an army at all times 
formidable by its depth, and by the facility it 
afforded for the light troops, chariots of war, and 

* If this term could be satisfactorily shown to 
mean fifty, it would still contain the decimal system, 
and equally necessitate the above formation ; but 
no army, except for a short manoeuvre before battle, 
could march in column with a front of fifty, though 
the companies were of fifty men ; they must always 
have been doubled for simplifying every efficient 
manoeuvre. There was thus also an officer to com¬ 
mand the front, and another the rear. 

t Taking crr/%os in its confined sense of a file 
or row of men arranged behind each other. 
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cavalry, to rally behind and to issue from thence 
to the front. Archers and slingers could ply their 
missiles from the rear, which would be more certain 
to reach an enemy in close conflict than was to be 
found the case with the Greek phalanx, because 
from the great depth of that body missiles from 
behind were liable to fall among its own front 
ranks. These divisions were commanded, it seems, 
by D^Vp, ketsinim , officers in charge of one thou¬ 
sand, who, in the first ages, may have been the 
heads of houses, but in the time of the kings were 
appointed by the crown, and had a seat in the 
councils of war; but the commander of the host 

fcOVH hy sar til hat-tzaba —such as Joab, 
Abner, Benaiah, etc.—was either the judge, or, 
under the judge or king, the supreme head of the 
army, and one of the highest officers in the state. 
He, as well as the king, had an armour-bearer, 
whose duty was not only to bear his shield, spear, 
or bow, and to cany orders, but above all, to be 
at the chiefs side in the hour of battle (Judg. ix. 
54; I Sam. xiv. 6 ; xxxi. 4, 5). Beside the royal 
guards, there was, as early at least as the time of 
David, a select troop of heroes, who appear to 
have had an institution very similar in principle to 
our modern orders of knighthood, and may have 
originated the distinctive marks already pointed 
out as used by the Romans; for it seems they 
strewed their hair with gold dust. [Arms.] 

In military operations, such as marches in quest 
of, or in the presence of, an enemy, and in order of 
battle, the forces were formed into three divisions, 
each commanded by a chief captain or commander 

of a corps, or third part, or ''vhw, shelish , 

as was also the case with other armies of the East; 
these constituted the centre, and right and left 
wing, and during a march formed the van, centre, 
and rear. The great camp in the wilderness was 
composed of four of these triple bodies disposed in 
a quadrangle, each front having a tribal great cen¬ 
tral standard, and another tribal one in each wing. 

The war-cry of the Hebrews was not intonated 
by the ensign-bearers, as in the West, but by a 
Levite; for priests had likewise charge of the 
trumpets, and the sounding of signals ; and one of 
them, called ‘ the anointed for war,’ who is said to 
have had the charge of animating the army to action 
by an oration, may have been appointed to utter the 
cry of battle (Deut. xx. 2). It was a mere shout 
(1 Sam. xvii. 20), or, as in later ages, Hallelujah l 
while the so-called mottoes of the central banners 
of the four great sides of the square, of Judah, 
Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan, were more likely the 
battle-songs which each of the fronts of the mighty 
army had sung on commencing the march, or ad¬ 
vancing to do battle (Num. x. 34, 35, 36; Deut. 
vi. 4). These verses may have been sung even 
before the two books wherein they are now found 
were written, and indeed the sense of the text indi¬ 
cates a past tense. It was to these we think Jeho- 
shaphat addressed himself when about to engage 
the Moabites : he ordered * the singers before the 
Lord’ to chant the response (2 Chron. xx. 21): 
4 Praise the Lord, for his mercy endureth for ever.’ 
With regard to the pass-word, the sign of mutual 
recognition occurs in Judg. vii. 18, when, after the 
men had blown their trumpets and shown light, 
they cried : 4 The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon’—a repetition of the very words overheard 
by that chief while watching the hostile army. 


Before an engagement the Ilebrew soldiers were 
spared fatigue as much as possible, and food was 
distributed to them ; their arms were enjoined to 
be in the best order, and they formed a line, as 
before described, of solid squares of hundreds, each 
square being ten deep, and as many in breadth, 
with sufficient intervals between the files to allow 
of facility in the movements, the management of 
the arms, and the passage to the front or rear of 
slingers and archers. These last occupied posts 
according to circumstances, on the flanks, or in 
advance, but in the heat of battle were sheltered 
behind the squares of spearmen ; the slingers were 
always stationed in the rear, until they were ordered 
forward to cover the froni, impede a hostile ap¬ 
proach, or commence an engagement, somewhat 
in the manner of modern skirmishers. Meantime 
the king or his representative appeared, clad in 
holy ornaments, £TJp 'Tin, hadri kodesh (in our 
version rendered 4 the beauties of holiness,’ l’s. cx. 
3 ; 2 Chron. xx. 21), and proceeded to make the 
final dispositions for battle, in the middle of 
his chosen braves, and attended by priests, who, 
by their exhortations, animated the ranks within 
hearing, while the trumpets waited to sound the 
signal. It was now, with the enemy at hand, we 
may suppose, that the slingers would be ordered to 
pass forward between the intervals of the line, and, 
opening their order, would let fly their stone or 
leaden missiles, until, by the gradual approach of 
the opposing fronts, they would be hemmed in and 
recalled to the rear, or ordered to take an appro¬ 
priate position. Then was the time when the 
trumpet-bearing priests received command to sound 
the charge, and when the shout of battle burst 
forth from the ranks. The signal being given, 
the heavy infantry would press forward under 
cover of their shields, with the PlDl ( romach) 
protruded direct upon the front of the enemy : 
the rear ranks might then, when so armed, cast 
their darts; and the archers, behind them all, shoot 
high, so as to pitch their arrows over the lines 
before them, into the dense masses of the enemy 
beyond. If the opposing forces broke through 
the line, we may imagine a body of charioteers 
reserve, rushing from their post, and charging in 
among the disjointed ranks of the enemy, before 
they could reconstruct their order; or wheeling 
round a flank, fall upon the rear; or being en¬ 
countered by a similar manoeuvre, and perhaps 
repulsed, or rescued by Hebrew cavalry. The 
king, meanwhile, surrounded by his princes, posted 
close to the rear of his line of battle, and in the 
middle of showered missiles, would watch the 
enemy and strive to remedy every disorder. Thus 
it was that several of the sovereigns of Judah were 
slain (2 Chron. xviii. 33 ; xxxv. 23), and that such 
an enormous waste of human life took place ; for 
two hostile lines of masses, at least ten in depth, 
advancing under the confidence of breastplate and 
shield, when once engaged hand to hand, had diffi¬ 
culties of no ordinary nature to retreat; because 
the hindermost ranks, not being exposed personally 
to the first slaughter, would not, and the foremost 
could not, fall back; neither could the commanders 
disengage the line without a certainty of being 
routed. The fate of the day was therefore no 
longer within the control of the chief, and nothing 
but obstinate valour was left to decide the victory. 
Hence, with the stubborn character of the Jews, 
battles fought among themselves were particularly 
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sanguinary; such, for example, as that in which 
Jeroboam king of Israel was defeated by Abijah of 
Judah (2 Chron. xiii. 3-17), wherein, if there be no 
error of copyists, there was a greater slaughter than 
in ten such battles as that of Leipsic, although on 
that occasion 350,000 combatants were engaged, 
for three successive days, provided with all the im¬ 
plements of modem destruction in full activity. 
Under such circumstances defeat led to irretrievable 
confusion, and where either party possessed supe¬ 
riority in cavalry and chariots of war it would 
be materially increased; but where the infantry 
alone had principally to pursue a broken enemy, 
that force, loaded with shields and preserving order, 
could overtake very few who chose to abandon 
their defensive armour, unless they were hemmed 
in by the locality. Sometimes a part of the army 
was posted in ambush, but this manoeuvre was 
most commonly practised against the garrisons of 
cities (Josh. viii. 12; Judg. xx. 38). In the case 
of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), when he led a small 
body of his own people, suddenly collected, and 
falling upon the guard of the captives, released 
them, and recovered the booty, it was a surprise, 
not an ambush ; nor is it necessary to suppose that 
he fell in with the main army of the enemy. At a 
later period there is no doubt the Hebrews formed 
their armies, in imitation of the Romans, into 
more than one line of masses, and modelled their 
military institutions as near as possible upon the 
same system. 

Such were the instruments and the institutions 
of war, which the Hebrew people, as well as the 
nations which surrounded them, appear to have 
adopted; but in the conquest of the Promised 
Land, as regarded their enemies, the laws of war 
prescribed to them were, for purposes which we 
cannot now fully appreciate, more severe than in 
other cases. All the nations of antiquity were 
cruel to the vanquished, perhaps the Romans most 
of all: even the Egyptians, in the sculptures of 
their monuments, attest the same disposition— 
the males being very generally slaughtered, and 
the women and children sold for slaves. With 
regard to the spoil, except in the special case 
just referred to, the Hebrews divided it in part 
with those who remained at home, and with the 
Levites, and a portion was set apart as an obla¬ 
tion to the Lord (Num. xxxi. 50). This right 
of spoil and prey was a necessary consequence 
of military institutions where the army received 

no pay. 7^, s/iala /, that is, the armour, clothes, 

money, and furniture, and nip^D> vialkoch , prey, 
consisting of the captives and live stock, were col¬ 
lected into one general mass, and then distributed 
as stated above ; or, in the time of the kings, were 
shared in great part by the crown, which then, no 
doubt, took care to subsist the army and grant 
military rewards. [Arms; Armour; Encamp¬ 
ment ; Engines ; Fortifications ; Stand¬ 
ards].— C. FI. S. 

WARDLAW, Ralph, D.D., a congregational - 
ist minister and professor of theology at Glasgow, 
was born at Dalkeith 22d December 1779, and 
died at Easterhouse, near Glasgow, 17th December 
1853. Besides some highly important contribu¬ 
tions to Systematic and Polemical Divinity, he 
published during his lifetime Lectures on Ecclesiastes , 
2 vols. 8vo, 1821, 2d ed. 1838; and after his death, 
VOL. III. 


! Expositions of Proverbs , Zechariah , Romans , and 
James were edited from his MSS. by his son, 8 
vols. sm. 8vo, 1861-62. These volumes, besides 
affording admirable specimens of expository dis¬ 
course, contain much careful and accurate exege¬ 
sis, founded on learned investigation, as well as a 
thorough discussion of doctrinal and ethical ques¬ 
tions.—W. L. A. 

WARS OF THE LORD, Book of the (72D 
nirp n’lDn^D), a document cited Num. xxi. 14. 

It was probably a collection of poems or songs 
celebrating the victories which had been achieved 
by the Israelites by the help of God. That it was 
an Amorite work, as Michaelis suggested, is dis¬ 
proved by the use of the term fTin\ which Michaelis 
vainly attempts to show is to be taken as a verb, 
and the passage translated :—‘ As it is said in the 
book of the wars, it shall be.’ There is no reason 
to doubt that there were minstrels enough in Israel 
at all times of their history to record the events of 
that history in song, and those composed before 
the date of this notice might have been written in 
a book. What confirms this are the undoubted 
fragments of ancient songs in ver. 17, 18, and 27-30. 

It is not clear what the passage cited means ; 
but it seems to give a geographical notice, and pro¬ 
bably was of some importance as indicating the 
ancient boundaries of the Moabitish territory 
(Rosenmiiller, in loc. ; Havernick, Einleit. i. 2, p. 
504, E. T. p. 321 ; Bleek, Einl. p. 199). Heng- 
stenberg has a peculiar view [Beitrage, ii. 223), 
which Baumgarten ( Theolog. Commentar , ii. 344) 
follows. He translates : * And Vaheb [took He 
— i.e. Jehovah] in the storm, and the brooks, the 
Arnon and the valley of the brooks which goes 
down to the dwelling of Ar, and leans on the 
borders of Moab.’ This is not veiy different from 
the LXX. version : dia tovto \lyerat iv (3fiXup' 
7r 6\€/jlos tov K vpiov tt)v [they probably read 

Hilt for 3 !Tl] i(p\ 6 yL(re , Kal tovs ’A pvCov. 

—W. L. A. 

WASHING. [Ablution. ] 

WASHING OF FEET. The custom of 
washing the feet held, in ancient times, a place 
among the duties of hospitality, being regarded as 
a mark of respect to the guest, and a token of 
humble and affectionate attention on the part of 
the entertainer. It had its origin in circumstances 
for the most part peculiar to the East. 

In general, in warm Oriental climes, cleanliness 
is of the highest consequence, particularly as a 
safeguard against the leprosy. The East knows 
nothing of the factitious distinctions which prevail 
in these countries between sanatory regulations 
and religious duties; but the one, as much as the 
other, is considered a part of that great system of 
obligations under which man lies towards God. 
What, therefore, the health demands, religion is 
at hand to sanction. Cleanliness is in consequence 
not next to godliness, but a part of godliness itself. 

As in this Oriental view may be found the origin 
and reason of much of what the Mosaic law lays 
down touching clean and unclean, so the practice 
of feet-washing in particular, which considerations 
of purity and personal propriety recommended, 
hospitality adopted and religion sanctioned. 

In temperate climes bathing is far too much 
neglected; but in the East the heat of the atmo¬ 
sphere and the dryness of the soil would render 

4A 
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the ablution of the body peculiarly desirable, and 
make feet-washing no less grateful than salutary 
to the weary traveller. The foot, too, was less 
protected than with us. In the earliest ages it 
probably had no covering; and the sandal worn 
in later times was little else than the sole of our 
shoe bound under the foot. Even this defence, 
however, was ordinarily laid aside on entering a 
house, in which the inmates were either barefoot 
or wore nothing but slippers. 

The washing of the feet is among the most an¬ 
cient, as well as the most obligatory, of the rites 
of Eastern hospitality. From Gen. xviii. 4, xix. 
2, it appears to have existed as early as the days 
of the patriarch Abraham. In Gen. xxiv. 32 also 
6 Abraham’s servant’ is provided with water to 
wash his feet, and the men’s feet that were with 
him. The same custom is mentioned in Judg. xix. 
21. From 1 Sam. xxv. 41, it appears that the rite 
was sometimes performed by servants and sons, as 
their appropriate duty, regarded as of a humble 
character. Hence,, in addition to its being a token 
of affectionate regard, it was a sign of humility. 

The most remarkable instance is found in the 
13th chapter of John’s Gospel, where our Saviour 
is represented as washing the feet of his disciples, 
with whom he had taken supper. Minute parti¬ 
culars are given in the sacred narrative, which 
should be carefully studied,, as presenting a true 
Oriental picture. From ver. 12, seq., it is clear 
that the act was of a symbolical nature; designed 
to teach, & fortiori, brotherly humility and good¬ 
will. If the master had performed for his scholars 
an act at once so lowly yet so needful,, how much 
more were the disciples themselves bound to con¬ 
sider any Christian service whatever as a duty 
which each was to perform for the other. The 
principle involved in the particular act is, that 
love dignifies any service ; that all high and proud 
thoughts are no. less unchristian than selfish; and 
that the sole ground of honour in the church of 
Christ is meek, gentle, and self-forgetting, bene¬ 
volence. 

It was specially customary in the days of our 
Lord to wash before eating (Matt. xv. 2 ; Luke xi. 
38). This was also the practice with the ancient 
Greeks, as may be seen in Iliad, x. 577. From 
Martial {Epig. iii. 50. 3, Deposui soleas), we see 
it was usual to lay aside the shoes, lest they should 
soil the linen. The usage is still found among 
the Orientals (Niebuhr, b. 54; Shaw, p. 202). But 
Jesus did not pay a scrupulous regard to the prac¬ 
tice, and hence drew blame upon himself from the 
Pharisees (Luke xi. 38). In this our Lord was 
probably influenced by the superstitious abuses and 
foolish misinterpretations connected with washing 
before meat. For the same reason he may pur¬ 
posely have postponed the act of washing his dis¬ 
ciples feet till after supper, lest, while he was teach¬ 
ing a new lesson of humility, he might add a sanc¬ 
tion to current and baneful errors. [Ablution.] 

Vessels of no great value appear to have been 
ordinarily kept and appropriated to the purpose. 
These vessels would gain nothing in estimation 
from the lowly, if not mean office, for which they 
were employed. Hence, probably, the explanation 
of Ps. lx. 8, 4 Moab is my wash-pot.’ Slaves, 
moreover, were commonly employed in washing 
the feet of guests. The passage, then, in effect, 
declares the Moabites to be the meanest of God’s 
instruments. 


The union of affectionate attention and lowly 
service is found indicated by feet-washing in 1 Tim. 
v. 10, where, among the signs of the widows that 
were to be honoured—supported, that is, at the 
expense of the church—this is given, if any one 
4 have washed the saints’ feet.’ 

Feet-washing (pedilavium) became, as might be 
expected, a part of the observances practised in 
the early Christian church. The real signification, 
however, was soon forgotten, or overloaded by 
superstitious feelings and mere outward practices. 
Traces of the practice abound in ecclesiastical 
history, and remnants of the abuse are still to b* 
found, at least in the Romish church. The reader' 
who wishes to see an outline of these may consult 
Siegel, Handbuch der ch . Alterthiimer , ii. 156, seq. 
—J. R. B. 

WATCH (“1D£>), denoting ‘to cut into,’ thence 

‘ to impress on the mind,’ ‘to observe,’ ‘ to watch;’ 
or PIDVj the original meaning of which is ‘ to look 

out,’ thence ‘ to watch ;’ as in English, ‘ to keep a 
look-out,’ is a nautical phrase for ‘to watch.’ 
Watching must have been coeval with danger, and 
danger arose as soon as man became the enemy of 
man, or had to guard against the attacks of wild 
animals. Accordingly we find traces of the practice 
of watching in early portions of the Hebrew annals. 
Watching must have been carried to some degree 
of completeness in Egypt, for we learn from Exod. 
xiv. 24 that the practice had, at the time of the 
Exodus, caused the night to be divided into dif¬ 
ferent watches or portions, mention being made of 
the * morning watch.’ Compare I Sam. xi. 11. In 
the days of the Judges (vii. 19) we find ‘ the middle 
watch’ mentioned. See Luke xii. 38. At a later 
period Isaiah plainly intimates (xxi. 5, 6) that 
there was a watch>tower in Jerusalem, and that it 
was customary on extraordinary occasions to set a 
watchman. Watchmen were, however, even at 
an earlier day, customarily employed in the me¬ 
tropolis, and their post was at the gates (2 Sam. 
xviii. 24, seq.; 2 Kings ix. 17, seq. ; Ps. cxxvii. 

I ; Prov. viii. 34), where they gave signals and 
information, either by their voice or with the aid 
of a trumpet (Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. xxxiii. 6). At 
night watchmen were accustomed to perambulate 
the city (Cant. iii. 3 ; v. 7). In the N. T. we find 
mention made of the second, the third, and the 
fourth watch (Luke xii; 38; Matt. xiv. 25). The 
space of the natural night, from the setting to the 
rising of the sun, the ancient Jews divided into 
three equal parts of four hours each. But the 
Romans, imitating the Greeks, divided the night 
into four watches (- vigilice ), and the Jews, from the 
time they came under subjection to the Romans, 
following this Roman custom, also divided the 
night into four watches, each of which consisted 
of three hours : these four periods Mark (xiii. 35) 
has distinguished by the terms fxecrovbKTLov , 

ak€KTpo<fiuvLa, irpuii (Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. ; Fis- 
cherus, Prolus. de Vitiis Lex. N. Test.) The 
terms by which the old Hebrew division of the 
night was characterised are—1. ‘The first watch,’ 
ITnDCWj beginning of the watches (Lam. 
ii. 19); 2. 4 The middle watch,’ rO’D'nn DTO 
(Judg. vii. 19)'; 3. ‘The morning watch,’ DIDC’X 
npnh (Deut. xiv. 24; 1 Sam. xi. 11). The first 
extended from sunset to our ten o’clock, the second 
from ten at night till two in the morning, and the 
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third from that hour till sunrise (Ideler, Chronol. 
i. 486).—J. R. B. 

WATER. No one can read far in the sacred 
Scriptures without being reminded of the vast im¬ 
portance of water to the Hebrews in Palestine, 
and indeed in every country to which their history 
introduces us ; and more particularly in the deserts 
in which they wandered on leaving Egypt, as well 
as those into which they before or afterwards sent 
their flocks for pasture. A subject of such import¬ 
ance necessarily, therefore, claims considerable 
attention in a Biblical Cyclopaedia. The natural 
waters have already been disposed of in the articles 
Palestine and River ; and in Cistern and 
Jerusalem notice has been taken of some artificial 
collections. It now remains to complete the sub¬ 
ject, under the present head, by the addition of 
such details as may not have been comprehended 
under the articles referred to. 

It has been shown that the absence of small 
rivers, through the want of rain in summer, renders 
the people of the settled country, as well as of the 
deserts, entirely dependent upon the water derived 
from wells, and that preserved in cisterns and 
reservoirs, during the summer and autumn ; and 
gives an importance unknown in our humid climate 
to the limited supply thus secured. 

With respect to reservoirs, the articles to which 
reference has been made will supply all the infor¬ 
mation necessary, except that we may avail our¬ 
selves of this opportunity of noticing the so-called 
Pools of Solomon, near Bethlehem, which being 
supplied from fountains furnish some characteristics 
which distinguish them from cisterns, and deserve 
attention as ancient works of probably Plebrew art. 
The tradition which ascribes them to Solomon 
seems to be founded on the passage in which the 
writer of Ecclesiastes (usually supposed to be Solo¬ 
mon) speaks of his undertakings : ‘ I made me 
gardens and orchards, and I planted in them trees 
of all kinds of fruits ; I made me pools of water , to 
water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees’ 
(Eccles. ii. 5, 6). To these allusion is also sup¬ 
posed to be made in Canticles (iv. 12) : £ A garden 
enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, 
a fountain sealed.’ In short we have here a small 
secluded valley, obviously the site of an ancient 
garden, with reservoirs of water supplied by a ‘ shut 
up’ fountain. Idence the valley itself goes among 
old travellers by the name of Hortus Conclusus. 
It is also conceived to be the spot mentioned by 
Josephus, who says : ‘There was, about fifty fur¬ 
longs from Jerusalem, a certain place called Etham, 
very pleasant in fine gardens, and abounding in 
rivulets of water, whither Solomon was wont to go 
forth in the morning, sitting on high in his chariot’ 
[Antiq. viii. 7). Maundrell (p. 86) thinks that the 
pools were very probably made by Solomon; but 
‘ for the gardens,’ he says, ‘ one may safely affirm 
that if Solomon made them in the rocky ground 
which is now assigned for them, he demonstrated 
greater power and wealth in finishing his design 
than he did wisdom in choosing the place for it.’ 
But Hasselquist (p. 145). a better j ud S e > sa y s •* 
‘The place will well admit that Solomon might 
have formed a garden here, though it is not by 
nature an agreeable situation, being in a bottom ; 
but perhaps this great prince might choose to im¬ 
prove nature by art, as many other potentates have 
done.’ The fact is, that a valley kept always ver¬ 


dant by the singular abundance of water, afforded 
peculiar advantages in this country for a pleasure- 
ground. Mariti remarks ( Voyage , ii. 388) : ‘Na¬ 
ture has still preserved its original fertility to the 
valley of Hortus Conclusus. Although but little 
cultivated, the soil still produces a tolerable quan¬ 
tity of cotton and various kinds of grain. There 
are also seen fine plantations of fruit-trees, affording 
the most juicy fruits of the country. Various 
flowers and many fragrant plants grow there na¬ 
turally at all seasons, among which are thyme, 
rosemary, marjorum, sage, absinthium, persil, rue, 
ranunculuses, and anemones.’ De Breves ( Voyage, 
p. 180) long bore similar testimony, though he was 
there in the very unfavourable month of July; he 
describes the valley as ‘alwaysgreen,’ and, besides 
the plants just named, cultivated by nature’s own 
kindly hand, he adds oranges, citrons, and pome¬ 
granates to the fruits which grow there. Zuallart 
[Voyage, iv. 3) says that several species of rare 
plants were found in the valley, and seems to in¬ 
sinuate the probability that they had been propa¬ 
gated from exotic plants which Solomon introduced 
into his gardens. 

Of the pools a very good description is given by 
Dr. Wilde [Narrative, ii. 420) : ‘ At the extremity 
of the valley we arrived at three enormous tanks, 
sunk in the side of a sloping ground, and which 
from time immemorial have been considered to be 
the workmanship of Solomon ; and certainly they 
are well worthy the man to whom tradition has 
assigned their construction. These reservoirs are 
each upon a distinct level, one above the other, 
and are capable of holding an immense body of 
water. They are so constructed, both by conduits 
leading directly from one another, and by what 
may be termed anastomosing branches, that when 
the water in the upper one has reached to a certain 
height, the surplus flows off into the one below it, 
and so on into the third. These passages were ob¬ 
structed and the whole of the cisterns were out of 
repair when we visited them, so that there was 
hardly any water in the lowest, while the upper 
one was nearly full of good pure water. Small 
aqueducts lead from each of these cisterns to a 
main one that conducts the water to Jerusalem. 
They are all lined with a thick layer of hard whitish 
cement, and a flight of steps leads to the bottom of 
each, similar to some of those in the holy city. 
Where the lowest cistern joins the valley of Etham 
it is formed by an embankment of earth, and has a 
sluice to draw off the water occasionally. A short 
distance from the upper pool I descended into a 
narrow stone chamber, through which the water 
passes from the neighbouring spring on its course 
to the cisterns. This likewise has a traditionary 
tale to tell; it is said to be the sealed fountain to 
which allusion is made in the 4th and 5th chapters 
of the Canticles. From an examination of this 
place, it appeared to me that several springs empty 
themselves into these reservoirs, which are partly cut 
out of the solid rock, and partly built with masonry. 

‘ Nigh to the upper part there is a large square 
castle, apparently of an order of architecture be¬ 
longing to the Christian era ; and in all probability 
so placed to guard these waterworks during the 
period of the holy war, for we know to what ex¬ 
tremities some of the early crusaders were reduced 
from the different wells being poisoned by the 
enemy upon their approach to Jerusalem. 

‘ These fountains having been already described 
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by Maundrell, Pococke, and others, I shall not 
dwell longer upon them, except to mention two 
circumstances, that it appears extraordinary they 
have not been adverted to by former travellers; 
the first is, their great similarity to the fountains 
assigned to Solomon at Ras-el-Ain, near Tyre; 
and the fact of both being natural springs, that 
were pent up so as to raise the water they contained 
to the level of its final destination. The second is, 
that these springs were originally collected into one 
stream, which must then have formed a consider¬ 
able rivulet, and running through this valley, finally 
discharged its waters into the Asphaltine lake. 

c On our return to the city we followed the track 
of the aqueduct as far as Bethlehem, and afterwards 
crossed it in several places on the road. It is very 
small, but the water runs in it with considerable 
rapidity, as we could perceive by the open places 
left in it here and there. From the veiy tortuous 


course that this conduit takes in following the dif¬ 
ferent sinuosities of the ground, being sometimes 
above and sometimes beneath the surface, it is diffi¬ 
cult to persuade oneself that it does not rim up 
hill, as many have supposed. Finally, it crosses 
over the valley of Rephaim, on a series of arches, 
to the north of the lower pool of Gihon, and wind¬ 
ing round the southern horn of Zion, is lost to 
view in the ruins of the city. It very probably 
supplied the pool of Bethesda, after having tra¬ 
versed a course of certainly not less than from thir¬ 
teen to fifteen miles.’ . 

To this very clear description we have only to 
add the measurements of Dr. Robinson {Bibl. Re¬ 
searches^ ii. 165) :— 

Lower Pool. —Length, 582 feet; breadth at the 
east end, 207 feet ; at the west end, 148 feet ; 
depth at the east end, 50 feet, of which 6 feet 
water (in the month of May). 



520. Solomon’s Pool. 


Middle Pool. —Distance above lower pool, 248 
feet; length, 423 feet; breadth at the east end, 
250 feet; at the west end, 160 feet; depth at the 
east end, 39 feet, of which 14 feet water. 

Upper Pool. —Distance above middle pool, 160 
feet; length, 380 feet; breadth at the east end, 
236 feet; at the west end, 229 feet; depth at east 
end, 25 feet, of which 15 feet water. 

Lord Nugent {Lauds Classical and Sacred , ii. 
11) makes the pools a few feet larger each way, 
but admits that Robinson’s measurement may pro¬ 
bably have been more exact than his own. 

With respect to wells, their importance is very 
great, especially in the desert, where the means of 
forming them are deficient, as well as the supply of 
labour necessary for such undertakings, which, 
after all, are not always rewarded by the discovery 
of a supply of water. Hence in such situations, 
and indeed in the settled countries also, the wells 


I are of the utmost value, and the water in most 
I cases is very frugally used (Num. xx. 17-19 ; Deut. 
ii. 6, 28 ; Job xxii. 7). It is, however, not merely 
the value of the well itself, but certain other 
considerations that explain the contests about 
wells which we find in the histories of Abraham 
and Isaac (Gen. xxi. 25-31 ; xxvi. 15-22). Here 
we see that the people of the country strenu¬ 
ously contested the right of the patriarchs to 
the wells which they digged, and even went so far 
as to fill up again (instead of leaving open for their 
own use) the wells which Abraham had opened. 
The fact is, however, that, at the present day, to 
dig a well at a station remote from a supply of 
water, is the most difficult and arduous operation 
which the chief of a tribe or clan undertakes ; and 
the benefits of such a work are so highly appreci¬ 
ated, that the property in the well becomes vested 
in him and in his heirs for ever. While his clan is 
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encamped near it, no persons not belonging to it 
can draw water from the well without his leave. 
This right exists, however, only on the understand¬ 
ing that the well is maintained in good condition ; 
for if it gets out of repair, or is choked up, and 
remains in this state for any length of time, the pro¬ 
perty in it lapses to the person or tribe by whom it 
is restored to a serviceable condition. This is the 
law of the desert; but as its application to the 


scriptural questions respecting the property of 
wells is important, we may be allowed to introduce 
from the Pictorial History of Palestine (p. 61) a 
passage bearing strongly on the subject: ‘ Abraham 
had digged a well near his encampment, and of the 
use of this the ‘ servants’ (probably the herdsmen) 
of Abimelech had violently deprived him. As men 
seldom act without some reason, or show of reason, 
which is deemed satisfactory to themselves, it may 



521. Fountains of Moses. 


seem likely that Abimelech’s people doubted the 
right of Abraham to apply the law of the desert to 
the common lands of an appropriated territory, and 
to claim the exclusive possession of the well he.had 
dug in such a land. If their view had been just, 
however, it could only have entitled them to a 
share of the water, and not have justified them in 
assuming that exclusive possession which they de¬ 
nied to the party at whose expense the benefit had 
been secured. But taking into account some trans¬ 


actions of rather later date, we incline to think that 
: the cause of all the differences about wells which 
we read of in the history of Abraham and of Isaac 
lay deeper than this account supposes, and must be 
sought in a country more similarly circumstanced 
than the open deserts to that in which the patri¬ 
arch was at this time sojourning. The best ana¬ 
logy is offered in Persia. There all waste lands— 
that is, all lands which are uncultivable from want- 
■ ing the means of irrigation—are called * God’s 
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lands ; ’ and although the king is regarded as the 
general proprietor of the soil, such lands are free 
for any uses to which they can be applied; and 
whoever procures the means of irrigation becomes 
the proprietor of the land which he thus renders 
cultivable. Now, as among the immemorially 
ancient usages of the East, none are more ancient 
than those which relate to the occupation of land, 
it is not too much to suppose that a similar usage 
to this existed in the time of Abraham ; and if so, 
it is easy to conclude that the anxiety of the Philis¬ 
tines about the wells dug by Abraham arose from 
the apprehension that by the formation of such 
wells he would be understood to create a lien on 
the lands in which they lay, and would acquire an 
indefeasible right of occupation, or rather of pos¬ 
session ; and it might seem to them inconvenient 
that so powerful a clan should acquire such a right 
in the soil of so small a territory as that which be¬ 
longed to them. Hence their care, when Abraham 
afterwards left their part of the country, to fill up 
the wells which he had digged ; and hence also the 
renewed and more bitter strife with Isaac when he, 
on arriving there, proceeded to clear out those 
wells and to dig new ones himself. That Isaac 
also pursued cultivation to some extent in the lands 
for which he had thus secured the means of irriga¬ 
tion, is a remarkable corroboration of the view we 
now take, as he certainly might, in this way, but 
we know not how he could otherwise, acquire such 
a proprietary right as could alone entitle him to 
cultivate the soil. 




522. Weil and Bucket at Jaffa. 


‘ Abimelech, in reply to the complaint of Abra¬ 
ham respecting the well, declared that the conduct 
of his servants had not been sanctioned by him, and 
that, indeed, this was the first time he had heard 
anything of the matter ; and he made no objection 
to the proposal of Abraham, that the recognition 
of his (the patriarch’s) right to the well should form 
a part of the proposed covenant. This proposal, 
thus represented as the sole matter for which Abra¬ 
ham himself took care to provide in a solemn en¬ 
gagement with the king of the Philistines, is, 
perhaps, as striking an indication of the supreme 
importance of water in those Eastern countries as 
can anywhere be found. Both parties then swore 
to the covenant, the terms of which have thus been 
stated ; and as a memorial of the transaction, and 
in particular of his acknowledged right to the well, 
the patriarch gave it the name of Beer-sheba, the 
well of the oath. This imposition of commemora¬ 
tive names upon places was the principal of various 
methods which were resorted to in these earliest 
ages to perpetuate the memory of events and con¬ 
tracts, in the absence of those written documents 
which were afterwards found more suitable far such 
purposes. * 

It appears in Scripture that the wells were some¬ 
times owned by a number of persons in common, 


WATERS OF JEALOUSY 

and that flocks were brought to them for watering 
on appointed days, in an order previously arranged. 
A well was often covered with a great stone, which 
being removed, the person descended some steps 
to the surface of the water, and on his return poured 
into a trough that which he had brought up (Gen. 
xxiv. 11-15 y xxix. 3-10; Exod. ii. 16; Judg. v. 
11). There is, in fact, no intimation of any other 
way of drawing water from wells in Scripture. 
But as this could only be applicable in cases where 
the well was not deep, we must assume that they 
had the use of those contrivances which are still 
employed in the East, and some of which are known 
from the Egyptian monuments to have been very 
ancient. This conclusion is the more probable as 
the wells in Palestine are mostly deep (Prov. xx. 
5 ; John iv. n). Jacob’s well near Shechem is 
said to be 120 feet deep, with only fifteen feet of 
water in it (Mautidrell, Journey, March 24) ; and 
the labour of drawing from so deep a well probably 
originated the first reluctance of the woman of Sa¬ 
maria to draw water for Jesus : 4 Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.’ 
From this deeper kind of well the water is drawn 
by hand in a leathern bucket not too heavy, some¬ 
times by a windlass, but oftener, when the water is 
only of moderate depth, by the shadoof, which is 
the most common and simple of all the machines 
used in the East for raising water, whether from 
wells, reservoirs, or rivers. This consists of a 
tapering lever unequally balanced upon an upright 
body variously constructed, and from the smaller 
end of which is suspended the bucket by a rope. 
This when lowered into the well, is raised full of 
water by the weight of the heavier end. By this 
contrivance the manual power is applied in lower¬ 
ing the bucket into the well, for it rises easily, and 
it is only necessary to regulate the ascent. This 
machine is in use under slight modifications from 
the Baltic to the Yellow Sea, and was so from the 
| most remote ages to the present day. The speci¬ 
men in the annexed woodcut occurs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jaffa. The water of wells, as well as 
of fountains, was by the Hebrews called 4 living 
water,’ translated 4 running water,’ and was highly 
esteemed (Lev. xiv. 5; Num. xix. 17). It was 
thus distinguished from water preserved in cisterns 
and reservoirs.—J. K. 

WATER OF SEPARATION. [Unclean¬ 
ness.] 

WATERS OF JEALOUSY. The law of 
Moses (Num. v. 11-31) supposes the case of a 
husband on whom has fallen 4 the spirit of jealousy’ 
in regard to his wife, whom he suspects but cannot 
prove to have been guilty of unchaste intercourse 
with another man ; and it makes provision for the 
removal of a state of feeling entirely incompatible 
with domestic felicity and order, and which was a 
scandal in Israel not to be continued. The rule 
prescribed with this view was, that the man should 
bring his wife to the priest, by whom she should be 
placed before the Lord, who alone could manifest 
whether she was guilty or not. An offering was to 
be brought by the man as an offering of memorial, 
that is not of thanksgiving (Lev. ii. 2), but of 
his wife’s transgression, actual or supposed (D“OTO 

[iy), and hence it was to be composed not of fine 

meal but of barley-meal, and to be without oil or 
incense, to betoken the severity of the man’s feel- 
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ing. The priest was then to take holy watei (per¬ 
haps from the laver in the sanctuary, Exod. xxx. 

18), and mix with it some dust from the floor of 
the tabernacle ; and having uncovered the woman’s 
head, and put the memorial-offering into her hands, 
and holding in his own the basin with the water 
called here ‘ the bitter water that brings a curse’ 
(D v VlNpn D’Hpn 'D), he was to administer to her 

an oath as to her innocence, at the same time 
assuring her that if she was guilty, and took the 
oath falsely, the most dreadful consequences to 
herself would ensue; whereas if she was guiltless 
this would be made manifest by her being left un¬ 
harmed. Having made a record in writing of the 
penalty that would follow if she were guilty, the 
priest was then to wash this out with water from 
the basin; to indicate, doubtless, its power of 
purgation, and to encourage .the woman to swallow 
it if conscious of innocence. The woman was 
then to drink the bitter water; and having thus 
made her appeal to God as the Omniscient, her 
innocence would be proved by her remaining un¬ 
hurt, whilst her guilt would be proved by the 
water causing her belly to swell, and her thigh to 
rot; thus, as the Talmudists remark ( Sotak , i. 7), 
making her suffer in those parts of her body con¬ 
cerned in her sin. This ordeal is only a special 
application of the general principle which pervades 
the whole theocratic institute, that judgment is 
with the Lord, and that to him must all causes be 
referred which baffled the skill of men (Deut. i. 17). 
A belief like this seems to pervade the race, and 
to lie at the basis of all the ordeals by which men 
have sought to establish the guilt or innocence of 
those against whom crimes were alleged which 
only the Deity could detect (see Grotius on ver. 27, 
and Encyclop. Britan, xvi. 701).—W. L. A. 

WAVE-OFFERING. [Offering.] 
WEAPONS. [Arms.] 

WEASEL. Although under the head Choled 
we have given mole as its synonym, yet such is the 
vagueness of Oriental denominations, and the ne¬ 
cessity of noticing certain species which, from their 
importance, cannot well be supposed to have been 
altogether disregarded in the Bible, that in this 
place a few words descriptive of the species of 
Viverridse and Mustelidae, known to reside in and 
near Palestine, and supposed to be collectively de¬ 
signated by the term Izigim , may not be irrelevant. 
They appear both anciently and among ourselves 
collected into a kind of group, under an impression 
that they belong to the feline family ; hence we, 
like the ancients, still use the words civet-cat, tree- 
cat, pole-cat, etc. ; and, in reality, a considerable 
number of the species have partially retractile 
claws, the pupils of the eyes being contractile like 
those of cats, of which they even bear the spotted 
and streaked liveries. All such naturally have 
arboreal habits, and from their low lengthy forms 
are no less disposed to burrow; but many of them, 
chiefly in other hemispheres, are excellent swim¬ 
mers. One of these species, allied to, if not the 
same as, Genetta Barbara , is the Thela ALlan^ by 
Bochart described as having ‘ various colours, and 
as being spotted like a pard.’ In Syria it is called 
sephka , in Arabia zebzeb , and lives by hunting birds 
and shaphans. There are besides, in the same 
region, the nimse , ferret or pole-cat {Putorius vul¬ 
garis ), for these two are not specifically distinct; 


fert-el-heile, the weasel [Mustela vulgaris Africana ), 
differing from ours chiefly in its superior size and 
darker colours. A paradoxurus , identical with or 
nearly allied to P. typus , occurs in Arabia ; for it 
seems these animals are found wherever there are 
Palmiferse, the date-palm in particular being a fa¬ 
vourite residence of the species. Two or three 
varieties, or perhaps species, of items occur in 
Egypt solely ; for the name is again generical in 
the Arabian dialects, and denotes the ichneumon. 
Arabia proper has several other animals, not 
clearly distinguished, though belonging to the fami¬ 
lies here noticed; but which of these are the sun- 



523. Paradoxurus typus —the Palm-Martin. 

giab and the simur , or the alphanex of Ibn Omar- 
Abdulbar, quoted by Bochart, is undetermined ; 
albeit they evidently belong to the tribes of vermin 
mammals of that region, excepting as regards the 
last mentioned, now known to be a kind of mini¬ 
ature fox (Megalolis zerda , Flam. Smith), or femiec 
of Bruce, who nevertheless confounded it with 
Paradoxurus typus , or an allied species which 
equally frequents palm-trees ; but the fennec does 
not climb. It is equally impossible to point out 
the cats, tree-cats, and civet-cats noticed by the 
poet Nemesianus, who was of African birth ; or by 
the Arabian Damir, who makes no further distinc¬ 
tive mention of them [Cat]. —C. H. S. 

weaver (rna, rfc), weaving (rw). 

Weaving of some sort must be contemporary with 
the use of textile fabrics, and this remounts to the 
earliest ages. That weaving was practised by the 
Israelites before they were acquainted with the 
Egyptians cannot be doubted ; but as the Egyptians 
were from an early period famous for the delicacy 
and beauty of the products of their looms, we may 
suppose that the Israelites learned something from 
them during their residence among them. 

The fabrics required by a household were pro¬ 
bably usually manufactured in the house. Hence 
in the description of the virtuous woman her dili¬ 
gence and skill in weaving are prominently com¬ 
mended (Prov. xxxi. 13, 22, 24). That weaving, 
however, was practised as a trade, and that from a 
very early period there w T as a weavers’ guild among 
the Israelites, appears evident from 1 Chron. iv. 21. 
Women also were employed in weaving as a trade 
(2 Kings xxiii. 7). Perhaps the commoner sorts 
of work were done at home, while skilled workers 
were employed to produce the fine byssus fabrics 
and highly ornamented work, resembling that for 
which the looms of Egypt were famous (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt . ii. 85, ff.) 
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The looms of Egypt were of the most simple 
kind ; and those of Judaea were doubtless not less 
so. The ‘weaver’s beam’ (D'Oltf TDD) was a 

piece of wood placed either perpendicularly or hori¬ 
zontally, to which the web (]"DDD) was fastened. 

The other implements used were the shuttle Onx) 
and the “'ilV, which some make a pin, others a rope 

or cord, and which certainly was used to fasten the 
web to the beam (Judg. xvi. 14). Mention is also 

made of the nH or thrum (Is. xxxviii. 12), and 
of the and the (Lev. xiii. 48, ffi), which 

in the A. V. are rendered warp and woof. This 
is also the rendering of the LXX. iv ary/iovi i] ev 
KpbKTj. But how could the plague be in the warp 
or the woof and not in both ; or how could the 
one be burned and not the other ? (ver. 52). This 
has led Houbigant to suggest that these terms de¬ 
note different kinds of cloth, the one of a more 
simple, the other of a more complicated texture ; 
and this Dathe, Rosenmiiller, Baumgarten, and 
ICnobel approve. 

The fabrics produced by the loom among the 
Hebrews were of woollen, byssus, and cotton ; 
also the camels-hair and goats-hair cloths used 
for the covering of tents and for the dress of the 
poor. Other more costly and artistic fabrics were 
also probably produced by weaving [Needle¬ 
work]. 

Our Lord wore a x LT & v &/ 5 f>a<f >05 (John xix. 23), 
a garment without seam wholly woven from top to 
bottom. A similar garment Josephus says was 
worn by the high-priest ( Antiq . iii. 7. 4) ; and the 
Brahmins of India make a point of wearing only 
such.—W. L. A. 

WEDDING. [Marriage.] 

WEEK [Sabbath.] 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. [Pentecost.] 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. This is a 
subject on which our knowledge is by no means 
complete and satisfactory. The notices respecting 
it which the Bible supplies are fragmentary and 
scattered ; and though the Jewish authorities and 
Josephus afford us useful aids, and though the 
topic has received full and very careful investiga¬ 
tion, still difficulties remain, and there are points on 
which we must be content either with probable 
conjecture, or an approximation to the truth. 

So long, indeed, as the subject was insulated 
from its natural connections, and Hebrew weights 
and measures were studied apart from those of 
other ancient nations, the difficulty and uncertainty 
might well be considerable. Of late, however, a 
juster method of treatment has been originated 
in Germany. The Roman measures came from 
Greece, the Grecian from Phoenicia, the Phoenician 
from Babylon. Accordingly each system will 
throw light on the other, and all may be made to 
contribute something to the elucidation of the 
Hebrew weights and measures. This method of 
viewing the subject, and the satisfactory lessons 
which have been hence deduced, are to be ascribed 
to Bockh {Metrologischen Untersuchungen , Berlin 
1838), who, availing himself of the results ascer¬ 
tained by English, French, and German scholars, 
and of the peculiar facilities afforded by a residence 
in the midst of the profound and varied erudition 


of the Prussian capital, has succeeded, by the ap¬ 
plication of his unwearied industry and superior 
endowments, in showing that the system of weights 
and measures of Babylon, Egypt, Palestine, Phoe¬ 
nicia, Greece, Sicily, and Italy, formed one great 
whole, with the most intimate relationships and 
connections. Our limited space permits only a 
very brief notice of the results which the inquiries 
of Bockh and his school seem to have ascertained. 
We will first advert to the names of the Hebrew 
weights or coins. 1. "D 3 is derived from a root 
signifying ‘ round,’ so that the word denotes a cir¬ 
cular-shaped mass of metal. Thus, etymologically, 
it may be rendered ‘ the circle.’ In 2 Kings v. 22 
it is translated ‘ talent;’ the more exact determina¬ 
tion of its import is fixed by the addition of another 
noun, as ‘ talent of silver’ (2 Kings v. 22, 23), and 
‘talent of gold’ (1 Kings ix. 14). 2. TUD is a 

word of Shemitic origin, the Greek fiva. It occurs 
in the Coptic N. T. in the forms amna and enma. 
In 1 Kings (x. 17) it is rendered ‘pound,’ 3. 

weight in the abstract, the usual weight 
among not only the Hebrews, but the Persians also 
— o-Ik\os. It varies in its import, and is rendered 
shekel by our translators, who have thus merely 
preserved the original word. 4. JJp3, ‘a bekah ’ 
(Exod. xxxviii. 26), is from a root which signifies 
‘ to divide; ’ hence a moiety or half, ‘ half a shekel’ 
(Gen. xxiv. 22). The word in this application is 
found only in the Pentateuch. 5. mj, properly a 
grain, or, in particular, the bean, or St. John’s 
bread, carob; hence, the smallest weight. The 
word is retained in the English translation ; thus in 
Exod. xxx. 13, ‘a shekel is twenty gerahs.’ It is 
obvious that no determinate and satisfactory unit 
in a system of weights can be gained from a change¬ 
able object like a grain. This difficulty, however, 
is not peculiar to the Hebrews. We have our 
graim, and the Greeks had their oboli. 

In order to determine the relations which the 
TDD, talent, bore to the smaller weights and coins, 
we may have recourse to those passages which 
speak of the formation of the sanctuary. Accord¬ 
ing to Exod. xxx. 13, every Israelite above twenty 
years of age had to pay the poll-tax of half a shekel 
as a contribution to the sanctuary. Exod. xxxviii. 
26 tells us that this tax had to be paid by 603,550 
men. The sum amounted to 100 talents and 1775 
sacred shekels (Exod. xxxviii. 25), which are equal 
to 603,550 half, or 301,775 sacred shekels. Ac¬ 
cordingly the talent contained 3000 sacred shekels ; 
for by deducting from 301,775 shekels 

1,775 shekels 


we get 300,000 shekels 

to be divided among 100 talents, making each 
talent equal to 3000 sacred shekels. 

The value of the sacred shekel in regard to the 
gerah is determined by Exod. xxx. 13 ; Lev. xxvii. 
25 ; Num. iii. 47 ; Ezek. xlv. 12, to be twenty 
gerahs; the half-shekel, bekah , is equal to ten 
gerahs. 

The determination of the relative value of the 
maneh is not easy, for it depends on a passage 
which in the Hebrew cannot be understood (Ezek. 
xlv. 12), ‘ Twenty shekels, five and twenty shekels, 
fifteen shekels shall be your maneh,’ but which in 
the Sept. {Cod. Alex.) seems to state that a maneh 
was equal to fifty sacred shekels. Thus there 
ensues this table :— 
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Kikkar I 
Maneh 60 
Shekel 3000 
Bekah 6000 
Gerah 60,000 


50 

100 

1000 


1 

2 

20 


I 

IO 


The use of the precious metals as a medium of 
exchange in commerce dates back to a very early 
period of history. A common, recognised, and 
invariable standard of value, by means of which 
goods, instead of being exchanged in barter, might 
be bought and sold, is indispensable in any but a 
primitive state of trade. Accordingly Abraham 
buys a field by the intervention of silver. But this 
silver or gold must have an acknowledged value, 
else it cannot answer its purposes ; there must also 
be a means of ascertaining easily that the professed 
and ostensible is the real value of any particular 
portion. Hence coins which bear ‘ the image and 
superscription of Caesar,’ or some token to assure 
traders that the piece of money is right both in 
quality and in quantity. In early periods these 
tokens would obviously be imperfect. The quantity 
was ascertained by weight, the quality by inspec¬ 
tion. If now we inquire how soon the Hebrews 
possessed money of a fixed value, we find Abraham 
himself buying a field for ‘ four hundred shekels of 
silver current with the merchant,’ which value was 
ascertained by weight. Here the skekel is a re¬ 
cognised ordinary unit. This, at least, is clear. 
The passage may also imply that the purchase- 
money was paid, not in silver bars, but in silver 
pieces, shekels ; the weighing being intended to 
ascertain that the shekels were of the proper value, 
which was not guaranteed by the fixed and invari¬ 
able characters of a coin. If we pass on to the 
time of Moses, we find pieces of money of a fixed 
and recognised value in circulation among the 
Israelites, and are led to see that the amount of the 
circulating medium must have been very consider¬ 
able. In the historical and prophetic writings of a 
later period mention is made of the shekel, and of 
other pieces of money, so that their use in com¬ 
merce before the Babylonish captivity is placed 
beyond a doubt. To term these pieces of money 
coin might be to mislead, since the word coin refers 
the mind to the operations of a government mint; 
but it is clear that as pieces of money of a fixed 
and recognised value they must have been of a 
certain size, and borne some distinctive marks. 
Hence the only difference between those pieces of 
money and coin lies in the quarter whence they 
came—private or public—and in the sanction and 
authority which they accordingly carried with them. 
The Talmud refers coin, strictly so called, to the 
ante-exilian period. What the circulating medium 
among the Hebrews was made up of, may be in¬ 
ferred from what has gone before : there was the 
shekel; also the sacred shekel, if this latter is to 
be distinguished from the former; then the half¬ 
shekel, or bekah, which may be a name for the 
ordinary shekel; there was also a quarter-shekel, 

‘ the fourth part of a shekel of silver’ (1 Sam. ix. 
8); and, finally, the smallest silver coin, namely 
the gerah. From the passage in Samuel just cited 
it appears clear that those pieces of money were 
used in the ordinary commerce of life, and we have 
previously seen that money was demanded in the 
service of religion. In 1 Sam. ii. 36* a word oc¬ 
curs (mUK) disguised in the E. V. under the 
phrase ‘ a piece of silver,’ which may have been 
the current name for the coin that, from its weight, 


was called a gerah. It is thus evident that there 
prevailed among the Hebrews, at an early period, 
a very considerable and much-employed metallic 
circulating medium. 

Of these coins the shekel is worth twenty gerahs; 
but there are three shekels mentioned in the O.T. 
—the ordinary shekel, the shekel of the sanctuary 
(Exod. xxx. 13), and the shekel after the king’s 
weight (2 Sam. xiv. 26). Are these three differ¬ 
ent kinds? or are they different descriptions for 
the same coin ?—thus, is the first, shekel, the com¬ 
mon name; the second, sacred shekel, the coin 
according to the ecclesiastical standard; the third, 
king’s shekel, the same according to the regal 
standard, the function having passed from the 
priests to the monarch? No satisfactory answer to 
these questions presents itself, and our space for¬ 
bids more discussion. 

But how are we to gain a unit for estimating 
the worth of the ante-exilian coins, of which not 
one has come down to us ? Let us notice one or 
two facts connected with the Jewish post-exilian 
coins. During the exile the Israelites became 
intimately acquainted with the money-system 
which prevailed in Babylon. After their return 
home, and during the Persian dominion, we find 
mention made of a Persian coin, the 

darick (Ezra ii. 69 ; viii. 27 ; Neh. vii. 70), which 
is Englished by ‘ drachm,’ in the Greek bpaxj^’n. 
The coin was so named after Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes. These coins were made according to a 
foot, which was nearly the same as the Attic, and 
the standard weight of each was 1644 Parisian 
grains. In the Greek period, under the Ptole¬ 
mies and Seleucidje, the Jews used the coins of 
these princes (1 Maccab. xv. 5, 6) ; but when they 
gained a short national independence under the 
Maccabees, they coined many of their own, as, for 
instance, in the first year of Simon Maccabseus. 
Coins of Simon and his followers are in existence, 
and have been carefully studied. Confining our 
remarks to the coins of Simon Maccabseus, we 
mention the following ascertained facts : they bear 
the old Hebrew or Samaritan characters, and not 
the square letter of the modem Hebrew, which is 
derived from the former under the influence of 
tachygraphy and caligraphy. These coins are 
exclusively of silver. The shekels and half-shekels 
belong to the first and second years of Simon’s 
reign. Doubts prevail as to the genuineness of 
the coins bearing date the third and fourth years 
of his rule, but the shekels of his third year are 
admitted to be genuine. The coins of the first 

year bear the inscription HKHp D^ 52 T)\ * Holy 
Jerusalem.’ The weight of the shekel varies some¬ 
what. The heaviest weighs 27if Parisian grains ; 
the greater part from 266 to 268 Parisian grains. 
The standard may approximately be taken at 274 
Parisian grains, to which Bockh is led by com¬ 
parison with other systems. Here, then, we have 
the weight of the shekel; though we cannot say 
with certainty that it remained the same in every 
period of the earlier history, yet this becomes very 
probable when the retentiveness of customs which 
characterises the East is taken into account. Be¬ 
sides, the change introduced by the Maccabees 
was a restoration of the old constitution under in¬ 
fluences which would cause the past to be rigidly 
reproduced. The shekel in the Pentateuch and 
Ezekiel is found equal to twenty gerahs. What 
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shekel? The inscription * Holy Jerusalem’ makes 
it likely that it was the sacred shekel. We thus, 
then, arrive at these conclusions :— 


Gerah = 

Bekah, or common 
shekel „ 

Sacred shekel ,, 

Maneh ,, 

Talent ,, 


13.7 Par. grains. 

137 

274 

13,700 

822,000 ,, 


These conclusions find corroboration by being 
compared with the weights of other Eastern na¬ 
tions, and the whole inquiry authorises the infer¬ 
ence, that one general system prevailed in the 
more civilised nations, being propagated from the 
East, from an early period of history. 

In the N. T. (Matt. xvii. 24) the temple tax is a 
didrachm; from other sources we know that this 
‘ tribute’ was half a shekel; and in ver. 27 the 
stater is payment of this tax for two persons. Now 
the stater—a very common silver Attic coin, the 
tetradrachm—weighed 328.8 Parisian grains : thus 
not considerably surpassing the sacred shekel (274 
Parisian grains). Are we, then, to hold the stater 
of the N. T. for an Attic tetradrachm ? If so, its 
agreement with the sacred shekel is striking. There 
is reason in the passage of Matthew and in early 
writers for regarding the two as the same. And 
the Attic tetradrachm sank from its original weight 
of 328.8 to 308 and 304. This approximation 
must have gone on increasing, for under the empire 
a drachm was equal to a Roman denarius, which 
in the time of Tiberius weighed 69.8 Parisian 
grains. Four denarii were equal to 279 Parisian 
grains; so that, if the denarius is regarded as an 
Attic drachm, the sacred shekel may be correctly 
termed a tetradrachm. With this Josephus agrees 
[Antiq. iii. 8. 2), who says that the shekel ( oUXos ), 
a Hebrew coin, contains four Attic drachms. 

Names of measures of length are for the most 
part taken from members of the human body, 
which offered themselves, so to say, naturally for 
the puqiose, and have generally been used in all 
times and places in instances where minute accu¬ 
racy was not demanded. And though, within cer¬ 
tain limits, these measures have approached to 
sameness—for the human foot, to take it as an 
example, may have been slightly over or somewhat 
under twelve inches, while it never in any genera¬ 
tion extended to twenty-four inches—yet was there 
scope also for considerable latitude and diversity, 
and nothing like a system of normal measures can 
hence be gained, unless means are found for deter¬ 
mining the average length of any one of these 
measures, or for fixing the length which it was 
intended to represent. 

At the basis of the Hebrew system of measures 
of length lies cubit, the fore-arm, or the 

distance from the point of the elbow to the tip of 
the third finger. This is a word supplied by no 
Hebrew root, but derived from the Egyptian Mahe, 
signifying ‘ cubit,’ which, with the same meaning, 
is found in the Coptic in the form Mahi, and with 
the prefix, Ammahi. 

A longer measure, applied in measuring build¬ 
ings, was the !Up (Ezek. xli. 8; Apoc. xxi. 15), 
rendered in the common version * reed,’ more pro¬ 
perly ‘ rod.’ In Judg. iii. 16, Ehud’s sword (not 
‘ da gger’) is said to have been in length “1D1 As 
he wore this weapon under his mantle, the length 
of this measure may be approximately conjectured. 


Smaller measures of length were—1. mt, from 
a root meaning to expand (the hand), hence a 
‘ span.’ This word is found in the Egyptian, which 
seems to have borrowed it from the Shemitic. 2. 
J"I 2 D, the breadth of the hand (1 Kings vii. 26; 
Exod. xxv. 25). 3. the finger (Jer. Iii. 

21), the denomination of the smallest measure of 
length. Thus we have the breadth of the finger, 
of the hand, of the span—the length from the tip 
of the little finger to the point of the thumb,—and 
the cubit. 

In order to ascertain the length of these, we take 
the cubit as our standard. The longer measure, 
reed, or rod, consists, in Ezek. xli. 8, of six great 
cubits, that is, of six such cubits as were a hand- 
breadth longer than the common cubit (Ezek. xl. 
5; xliii. 13). The relation of zereth, span ; tepach, 
handbreadth; and ezba, finger, is not given in 
the O. T. By comparing together Exod. xxv. 10, 
with Josephus, Antiq. iii. 6. 5, we find the span 
equal to half a cubit, for the length which Moses 
terms two cubits and a half Josephus designates 
five spans. The relation of tepach (handbreadth) 
and ezba (finger) to ammah (cubit) appears from 
their several names and their import in other sys¬ 
tems. The handbreadth is four fingers ; the 
span contains three times the breadth of the hand, 
or twelve fingers. This is the view which the 
Rabbins uniformly take. We find a similar system 
among the Greeks, who reckoned in the cubit 
twenty-four fingers, six liandbreadths, and two 
spans. The same was the case with the Egyptians. 

But the ammah itself is not a fixed unit, for in 
Ezekiel we have found a cubit which was a hand¬ 
breadth longer than the common cubit. The sub¬ 
ject has been amply discussed, and opinions are 
various [Cubit]. We may conclude that there 
were two cubits, the sacred of seven, the common 
of six liandbreadths; and thus these two cubits 
were to each other as seven to six—that is, the 
sacred cubit held seven handbreadths of the or¬ 
dinary cubit of six handbreadths. There is no 
reason, however, to think that the sacred cubit was 
divided into seven parts. It was the older, and 
would be divided according to the duodecimal 
method which prevails in this matter, and accord¬ 
ingly would contain six palms and twenty-four 
fingers, only that its fingers and palms were greater 
than those of the ordinary cubit. This is proved 
by the express statements of the Talmud, according 
to which the sacred, as well as the common cubit, 
contained six handbreadths. 

As we have no unit of measure given us in the 
Scriptures, nor preserved to us in the remains of 
any Hebrew building, and as neither the Rabbins 
nor Josephus afford the information we want, we 
have no resource but to apply for information to 
the measures of length used in other countries. We 
go to the Egyptians. The longer Egyptian cubit 
contained about 234.333 Parisian lines, the shorter 
about 204.8. According to this the Hebrew mea¬ 
sures of length were these :— 

Sacred cubit . 234.333 Parisian lines. 

The span . . 117.166 ,, 

The palm . . 39.055 „ 

The finger . . 9.7637 „ 

Common cubit 204.8 ,, 

The span . . 102.4 ,, 

The palm . . 34.133 „ 

The finger . . 8.533 ,1 
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The two sets of measures—one for dry, another 
for liquid things—rest on the same system, as ap¬ 
pears from the equality of the standard for dry 
goods, namely the ephah, with that for liquids, 
namely bath. The difference in the names is merely 
accidental. "lEll (homer), denoting a heap, is 
the name for the largest measure of dry goods 
(Lev. xxvii. 16 ; Num. xi. 32; Ezek. xlv. 11). 
In later times the homer was replaced by the 
cor (Ezek. xlv. 14), which is found among the 
Hellenists in the form Kbpos. In Hosea iii. 2, 

the in *?, * half-homer,’ is mentioned, which the 
^Seventy render by rjpubKopos, and the Vulgate 
by ‘ corus dimidius.’ Another measure is ilG^, 
which comes from an Egyptian root denoting ‘ to 
measure.’ P 1 ND, found in the Septuagint,. the 
N. T., and Josephus, under the form aarov, is of 
uncertain origin. The Seventy translate it some¬ 
times by simply utrpov, ‘ measure’ (Gen. xviii. 6), 
and the dual form by difierpov (2 Kings vii. 1). 
"IDy, in its derivation and meaning resembles "lDIT, 
but denotes a much smaller mass. 3 p (cab), the 
hollow, the bowl, was adopted by the Greeks as 
kol(3os. These are measures for dry goods. We 
now pass on to liquid measures. 1. HU is from 
a root which denotes ‘ to determine,’ ‘ to measure.’ 
It is put in relation to the homer in Ezek. xlv. 
11, 14 ; whence we learn that the bath was applied 
to fluids. 2. pil is retained by the Seventy in 
the forms eiV, IV, Hv. The word is of Egyptian 

origin. 3. (log) is a word found only in the 
Mosaic law regarding the cleansing of the leper 
(Lev. xv. 12, ‘ the log of oil’). It is referable to 
an Arabic root which denotes ‘ to press into.’ 
The feminine form is found in the Syriac, with the 
meaning of bowl. Log had the same import 
as cab. 

In order to determine the relations between these 
measures, we take the ephah and bath, which in 
Ezek. xlv. 11 are declared to be of one measure. 
They each contained the tenth part of a homer 
(Ezek. xlv. 11, 14); thus the relation of the homer 
to the bath and the ephah belongs to a decimal 
division (Exod. xvi. 36). 

The Seah, pierpov : the translation given by the 
Septuagint of the Hebrew in Exod. xvi 36 is as 
follows :—to 5 b 7 opibp rb Ukcltov t&v rpi&v /xbrpoiv 
the homer is the tenth part of three mea¬ 
sures, (fo). With the Septuagint and the Targum 
the ephah was equal to three seahs (comp. Matt, 
xiii. 33, o-dra rpla , with Gen. xviii. 6, and Jerome 
on the former place). The same relation is derived 
from a passage in Josephus {A ntiq. ix. 4. 5), where 
the contents of the seah are given as one Italian 
modius and a half, for the modius held sixteen 
sextarii, and the ephah, according to Josephus, 
seventy-two sextarii; a modius and a half is, there¬ 
fore, the third part of the ephah. The Rabbins 
entirely concur in these views. The cab, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus ( Antiq . ix. 4. 4 ; comp. 2 Kings 
vi. 25), is equal to four xestse, for one-fourth of a 
cab he translates by £^cm?s, seventy-two of which 
make a /xeTprjrrjs, a measure; eighteen cabs then 
make an ephah, and six a seah. In the same way 
the Rabbins determine the proportion of the cab 
to the seah (comp, the passage in Leusden, Phil. 
Mixtus , p. 205). There remain the hin and the 
log. The hin, according to Josephus {Antiq. iii. 
9. 4), is an old Hebrew mass, which contained two 
Attic x<^s, of which twelve went to the Attic me- 


tretes; therefore the hin is the sixth part of the 
bath. The log, according to the Rabbins, is the 
twenty-fourth part of the seah, consequently the 
seventy-second part of the bath, and the twelfth 
part of the hin (comp. Leusden, Phil. Mixtus , 
p. 207). 

There are two divisional systems found in these 
measures: 1. A decimal; and 2. A duodecimal, 
thus :— 

Homer . . 1 

Bath and ephah 10 1 

Gomer . . 100 10 1 

By putting together the measures for dry and 
those for liquid articles, we obtain the duodecimal 
division :— 

Ephah or Bath 1 
Seah ... 3 1 

Hin.... 6 2 1 

Cab ... 18 6 31 

Log . . . 72 24 12 4 1 

Here all the numbers are divisible either by twelve 
or by submultiples of twelve. Such a duodecimal 
arrangement is found in the cubic measures of the 
Greeks and Romans. Hence the three systems 
give and receive support. 

We will now exhibit all these measures in rela¬ 
tion to the greatest, the homer 
Homer ... 1 

Bath and Ephah 10 1 


Seah 

. • 30 

3 

1 



Hin 

. . 60 

6 

2 

1 


Gomer . 

. . 100 

10 

33 

T '' 

1 

Cab 

. . 180 

18 

6 

3 

it 1 

Log 

. . 720 

72 

24 

12 

n 4 


The duodecimal is the original principle, the 
decimal system being introduced only to bring the 
two methods into harmony. The homer did not 
at first form a part of the Hebrew system (Ezek. 
xlv. 11). 

For the actual size of these measures we must 
refer to Josephus, of whom Theodoret {In Exod. 
xxix.) says : tt icrrevrlov 5b tv robrois rip ’loorjTip 
aKpipus rod tdvovs ra fibrpa k'KiffTQ.p.tvip, { follow 
in these things Josephus, who well understood the 
measures of the nation’ (comp. Antiq. viii. 3* $)• 
To the homer or cor Josephus ascribes {Antiq. xv. 9. 
2) twelve Attic medimni, where the reading should 
be metretse. Bath and Ephah are the same. Jose¬ 
phus {Antiq. viii. 2. 9) determines each at seventy- 
two xestse, and makes them equal to an Attic 
metretes. The saton is twenty-four sextarii; the 
hin is twelve sextarii; the gomer, the tenth part of 
the ephah, must hold seven and one-fifth sextarii ; 
the cab is equal to four xestae. On the log Jose¬ 
phus gives no information; as the fourth part of 
the cab, it held a xestes. The Attic metretes 
which corresponded with the Hebrew bath and 
ephah, contains 739,800 Parisian grains of rain- 
water, which would fill a space of about 1905 
Parisian cubic inches. Thus we come to the fol¬ 
lowing table:— 

Size. Weight in Water. 


Par. cub. in. 

Par. gr. 

Homer 

19857.7 

7,39s,000 

Ephah 

1985-77 

739,800 

Seah 

661.92 

246,600 

Hin 

330.96 

123,300 

Gomer 

198.577 

73.980 

Cab 

no.32 

41,100 

Log 

27.58 

10,275 
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Bockli has proved that it is in Babylon we are 
to look for the foundations of the metrological 
systems of the ancient world ; for the entire sys¬ 
tem of measures, both eastern and western, must 
be referred to the Babylonish foot as to its basis. 
Here is the root of the original system, and of the 
individual systems which sprang from the original 
one. This important fact, ascertained and estab¬ 
lished by Bockh, has been investigated and con¬ 
firmed by an independent inquirer of the highest 
authority—viz. K. O. Muller. Not only the me¬ 
trological system, but with it other knowledge went 
westward from Babylon. This metrological system 
bears traces of having proceeded from the hands of 
Babylonian astronomers. The ancient world was 
dependent for its astronomy on Babylon. Hero¬ 
dotus (ii. ioi) says that the Greeks borrowed the 
division of the day into twelve parts from the Baby¬ 
lonians, calling to mind the duodecimal division 
which we have spoken of. The Zodiac too is of 
Asiatic, Ideler holds of Babylonian origin ; but 
recent investigations have shown a striking agree¬ 
ment between the astronomy of the Babylonians 
and the Chinese, to say nothing of other nations in 
the farther east (Ideler, Uber die Zeitrechnung der 
Chinesen , etc., Berlin 1839 ; Biot, Journal des 
Javans, Dec. 1839, Jan. and May 1840 ; Gottingen 
Gel. Anzeigen , 1840, p. 201, seq.) Of this common 
knowledge several considerations concur in refer¬ 
ring the origin, not to the Chinese, but to the 
Babylonians. Hence Babylon appears as the land 
which was the teacher of the east and the west in 
astronomical and mathematical knowledge, stand¬ 
ing as it were in the middle of the ancient world, 
and sending forth rays of light from her two ex¬ 
tended hands. Palestine could not be closed 
against these illuminations, which in their progress 
westward must have enlightened its inhabitants, 
who appear to have owed their highest earthly 
culture to the Babylonians and the Egyptians. 

The following works may be consulted :—J. D. 
Michaelis, Supplem. ad Lex. Hebr. p. 1521 ; Hus¬ 
sey, Essay on the Ancient Weights, Money , etc., 
Oxford 1836; F. P. Bayer, De Numtnis Hebrcco- 
Samaritanis , Valentije Edetanorum, 1781, written 
in reply to Die Uniichtheit der Jud. Miinzen , Biit- 
zow 1779; Hupfeld, Betrachtung dunkler Stellung 
der A. T. Textgeschichte , in the Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 1830, 2d heft, pp. 247-301 ; G. Seyffarth, 
Beitrdge zur Keiintniss der Literatur, Kunst, My¬ 
th ol. und Gesch. des alien Aegypten ; see especially 
Bertheau, Zur Geschichie der Israeliten, Gottingen 
1842 ; Cumberland, Essay on Weights and Mea- 
surcs ; Arbuthnot, Tables of Ancient Coins ; The- 
nius in Studien und Kriliken for 1846, p. 73 and 
p. 297, etc.—J. R. B. 

WELL. [Water.] 

WELLS, Edward, D.D., was educated at 
Westminster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of M.A. in 1693. He 
commenced D.D. in 1704. He was rector of 
Blechley, Buckinghamshire, and Cottesbach, Lei¬ 
cestershire. He died in 1724. Besides some smaller 
works, he published two which were long held in 
high esteem, and are still not without their value : 
A help to the more easy and clear understandmg 
of the Holy Scriptures , 8 vols. 4to, being a re¬ 
vised translation of the Bible, with a paraphrase 
and annotations ; and An Historical Geography of 
the 0 . and N. T. 1711, 4 vols 8vo ; 1804, 4to ; 


1828, 2 vols. i2mo. He wrote also a work on the 
book of Daniel, Lond. 1716, 4to.—W. L. A. 

WEMYSS, Thomas, was born in 1772 in Lon. 
don, though his parents belonged to Scotland, and 
were only on a visit to the metropolis at the time of 
his birth. He was educated at the High School 
and University of Edinburgh, and was engaged 
there for some time in private tuition. Among 
those whom he taught were the Messrs. Haldane, 
whom he instructed in Greek. He was afterwards 
for some time classical tutor in the Theological 
Academy which they instituted. Soon after this 
he removed to York, and thence to Darlington, at 
the latter of which places he died in 1841, after 
many years of useful labour in the work of tuition. 
He is known to Biblical scholars by several works 
of learning and ability. 1. Biblical Gleanings, 
York, s. a. ; 2. Clavis Symbolica, or Key to the 
Symbolical Language of Scripture, fol. xxvi. of the 
* Biblical Cabinet’; 3. Job and his Times, or a 
Picture of the Patriarchal Age, London 1839. At 
his death he left in MS. a work in which he sought 
to do for the book of Daniel what he had done for 
the book of Job. The excellence of the latter 
makes one hope that the former may be given to 
the public.—W. L. A. 

WESSELY, Hartwig, or Naphtali ILerz 

Wessel (Sni p'n abbreviated liTj) , one of 

the most distinguished Plebraists of the eighteenth 
century. He was born at Amsterdam in 1725, and 
derived his name from the fact that his ancestors 
came from Wesel or Wessel. His parents went to 
live at Copenhagen when he was quite a youth, and 
being pious Je ws, they sent him to a Talmudic school 
at the age of six. So great were his natural endow¬ 
ments that he could translate sundry portions of 
the Talmud without any aid at the age of nine, 
and had the most perfect mastery of the Hebrew 
language at the age of seventeen (1742). Having 
also acquired the knowledge of other languages, 
he devoted himself at this early period to the study 
of the Scriptures, and made a Hebrew translation 
of the Book of Wisdom, accompanying it by a 
most elaborate commentary entitled The Spirit of 
Grace (|n 171*1). This maiden production of Wes- 
sely, though not published till 1777, shows the 
extraordinary grasp which he had of almost all 
departments of literature and science. It is a 
pattern of Hebrew composition, resembles the 
classical language of the O. T., and abounds with 
valuable criticism on the sacred language, and 
especially on its synonyms. Wessely afterwards 
went to Amsterdam, where, though engaged in 
business, he devoted all his spare time to the 
elucidation of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the re¬ 
formation of his co-religionists. As a result of his 
labours, he published two volumes of his gigantic 
work on the synonyms of the Hebrew language, 

called Lebanon (|U2^), under the special title of 

A Closed Garden (hw p), in allusion to Song of 
Songs iv. 12, Amsterdam 1765-6. The first volume 
(PBwn rvan) consists of 10 sections (D’H’in), 
subdivided into 120 chapters, and contains a most 
elaborate philological and psychological disquisi¬ 
tion on the signification and development of the 
root oan, as well as a treatise on a portion of the 
Mosaic law. It is preceded by an extensive intro¬ 
duction, entitled The Entrance into the Garden 
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(pn KIDD), in which the plan of the work is set 1 
forth, and specimens of Hebrew synonyms are ; 
given. .The second volume JT’Zin) consists 

of 13 sections (D'Tin), subdivided into 180 chap¬ 
ters (nUlbn), and gives in a most learned manner 
a philosophico-traditional explanation of all the 
passages of the O. T. in which either the word 
DDn or its derivatives occur. It is likewise pre¬ 
ceded by an elaborate introduction (pH &OI 1 D), 
wherein those words are explained which constitute 
mixed forms. The work is invaluable for its 
definitions of Hebrew words, especially the techni¬ 
cal expressions, as well as for its tracing the con¬ 
nection between the Mosaic law and the traditional 
explanations thereof. A second edition of it was 
published in Vienna 1829, and a third in Warsaw 
183S. Wessely returned to Copenhagen in 1769, 
and went to Berlin in 1774, where he became most 
intimate with Mendelssohn, the great philosopher, 
and reformer of modern Judaism [Mendelssohn]. 
Here he continued, amid circumstances of extreme 
penury, to issue his valuable contributions to He¬ 
brew literature, and published a commentary on 
the important tractate of the Mishna called The 
Sayings of the Fathers (DUX ^“ 0 ), under the title 

The Wine of Lebanon (jU 3 i> D, Berlin 1775 . I 
which not only sets forth the opinions and doc¬ 
trines prevalent in the time of Christ, but contains 
valuable remarks on the synonyms of the Hebrew 
language. Here too he also published ( 1777 ) h* 3 
maiden work on the Wisdom of Solomon, and a 

commentary on Leviticus TlfcO), 1782, 

which forms part of the commentary to Mendels¬ 
sohn’s German translation of the Pentateuch 
[Mendelssohn]. Wessely returned to Hamburg 
in 1804, where he died March 23, 1805. The 
chief work of Wessely, however, on the Hebrew 
synonyms, entitled A critico-philosophical Hebreiu 
Lexicon , has not as yet been published. Euchel 
printed an extract of it in the Hebrew Essays and 
Reviews, called 5 )DKE>n, The. Gleaner, vol. iii. 
appendix i. p. 3-30, reprinted in the Bikkure Ha- 
Jtim , iii. pp. 70-76. A German translation of an 
extract from the Hebrew original by Euchel was 
published in the same Essays and Reviews, vol. ii. 
pp. 69-76, 85-87 ; comp. Meisel, Leben und Wirken 
Wessely 1 s, Breslau 1841 ; Tost, Geschichte des J11 - 
denthums, iii. 307, ff., Leipzig 1859; Geiger, in 
Zeiischrift der dentschen morgenldndischen Gcsell- 
schaft, vol. xvii. 321, ff., Leipzig 1863; Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 507-509.—C. D. G. 

west (Tins, n\ cwn aia, inyo)- The 

Shemite, in speaking of the quarters of the 
heavens, etc., supposes his face turned towards 
the east ; so that the east is before him, D 'Ip, 
strictly what is before, or in front ; the south on 
his right hand, JDT), strictly what lies to the 

right ; die north is on his left hand, btt'DW, the 
left side; and the west behind him, “WIN, liter¬ 
ally the hinder side. The latter Hebrew word, 
though never translated ‘west’ in our version, 
means so : as in Is. ix, 12, ‘ the Philistines behind,’ 
opposed to the Syrians, Dip; Sept. d<p' tjXlov 
dvo/JL&v; Vulg. ab occidente ; and in Job xxiii. 8. 
The words (Deut. xi. 24), ‘ the uttermost sea,’ D'H 
ron^n, are rendered in Sept. tt?s daXdaarjs 

ttis iirl dvofJiuv; Vulg. ad mare occidentale (comp, 
xxxiv. 2 ; Joel ii. 20). The more general use of 


the word “WIK for the west was doubtless super¬ 
seded among the inhabitants of Palestine by 
literally ‘ the sea,’ that is, the Mediterranean Sea, 
which lay to the west, and which, as a more pal¬ 
pable object, became to them the representative of 
the west generally, and chiefly associated with 
their ideas of it. Accordingly this word D* 1 , and 
its derivatives HD\ etc., are thirty-two times ren¬ 
dered by OdXaaaa in the Sept., and only once by 
5 v<r/ml: in the Vulgate, by occidens and mare. 

It is used to signify a quarter of the heavens, or 
of the earth (Gen. xxviii. 14; Deut. xxxiii. 23 ; 

I Kings vii. 25 ; I Chron. ix. 24 ; 2 Chron. iv. 4 ; 
Is. xi. 14; xlix. 12 ; Ezek. xlviii. 1 ; Hos. xi. 
10; Zech. xiv. 4). It is used adjectively in the 
same sense; as, west border (Num. xxxiv. 6; 
Josh. xv. 12 ; Ezek. xlv. 7) ; western (Num. 
xxxiv. 6) ; west quarter (Josh, xviii. 14) ; west 
side (Exod. xxvil 12; xxxviii. 12; Num. ii. 18; 
xxxv. 5 ; Ezek. xlviii. 3-8, 23, 24) ; westward 
(Gen. xiii. 14; Num. iii. 23 ; Deut. iii. 27; Ezek. 
xlviii. 18; Dan. viii. 4) ; west wind (Exod. x. 19). 
Those words of Moses, ‘ Naphtali, possess thou 
the west and the south’ (Deut. xxxiii. 23), seem to 
contradict the statement of Josephus, that this tribe 
possessed the east and the north in Upper Galilee 
(Antiq. v. I. 22); but Bochart interprets ‘the 
south,’ not with regard to the whole land of Ca¬ 
naan, but to the Danites, mentioned in ver. 22; 
and by ‘the west’ he understands the lake of Ti¬ 
berias, or Galilee, or Gennesaret; for the portion of 
Naphtali extended from the south of the city called 
Dan or Laish, to the Sea of Tiberias, which was in 
this tribe. So all the Chaldee paraphrasts expound 
the word D\ here translated west; Sept. ddXacraav 
Kal Al(3a ; Vulg. mare et meridiem ( Hierozoic . pt. 
i. lib. iii. c. 18). In some passages the word 
signifies the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and ‘ the islands of the sea ’ denotes the western 
parts of the world, or European nations. Thus, 
in regard to the future restoration of the Jews 
to their own land, it is said (Hosea xi. 10), ‘ when 
the Lord shall roar, then the children shall 
tremble (that is, hasten ; an allusion to the mo¬ 
tion of a bird’s wings in flying) from the west’ 
(see ver. 11, and comp. Is. x<xiv. 14, 15, with 
Is. xi. 11, xxiv. 14). In the account given of 
the removal of the plague of locusts from Egypt, 
we are told (Exod. x. 19), ‘ the Lord turned 
a mighty strong west wind,’ D^TTH, dvefxov airb 
6aXd<j<j7)s. Supposing that these were the very 
words of Moses, or a literal rendering of his words, 
it follows that the Egyptians made a similar re¬ 
ference to the Mediterranean, since Moses, an 
Egyptian, would no doubt use the language of 
his country in describing an event which occurred 
in it. If his words do not refer to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, they must refer to the far distant At¬ 
lantic, which, however, according to Herodotus, 
was not known to the Egyptians till many ages 
afterwards. Moses also represents God as saying 
to Abram , in the land, ‘ Lift up thine eyes and 
look northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward,’ nD 1 * (Gen. xiii. 14). The allusion 
to the sea in the latter passage may be accounted 
for, upon the supposition that the very words of 
God to Abram had been preserved, and were 
inserted by Moses in his history. In two passages 
(Ps. evii. 3 ; Is. xlix. 12) D'D stands opposed to 
jlDSD, but ought still to be rendered ‘the west:’ 
comp. Amos viii. 12; Deut. xxxiii. 23. The 
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west is also indicated by the phrase KIDD J'HN 
WOWT 1 , curb 7 rjs dvcrfJL&v, de terra occasus solis. 
These words are translated ‘the west country* 
in Zech. viii. 7—literally, the country of the 
going down of the sun, and are fully translated 
in Ps. 1 . 1 ; cxiii. 3 ; Mai. i. 11 ; comp. Deut. 
xi. 30; Josh. i. 4; xxiii. 4. Another word 
by which the west is denoted is from 

my, to remove, pass away, disappear as the 
sun does ; hence the quarter of the heavens, etc., 
where the sun sets, the west. The same idea 
is conveyed in the Greek 'word dvo/iaL, from 
d6(x). It occurs in 1 Chron. xii. 15 ; Ps. lxxv. 6; 
ciii. 12 ; cvii. 3 ; Is. xliii. 5 ; xlv. 6 ; lix. 19 : 
Sept, dvafxaL ; Vulg. occidens. In Dan. viii. 5, 
A L\f/. occidens. It is used to denote the west 
quarter of the heavens or earth. In the Apocry¬ 
pha and N. T. the word translated ‘ west ’ invari¬ 
ably corresponds to dvcr/ial (Judith ii. 19; Matt, 
viii. 11; xxiv. 27; Luke xii. 54; xiii. 29; Rev. 
xxi. 13) ; Vulg. occidens, occasus. Our Lord’s 
memorable words, ‘ They shall come from the east 
and the west,’ etc. (Matt. viii. 11), to which Luke 
adds ‘ and from the north and the south ’ (xiii. 29), 
signify all the regions of the world; as in classical 
writers also (Xen. Cyr. i. 1. 3). Grotius thinks 
that this passage refers to the promise to Jacob 
(Gen. xxviii. 14). In our Lord’s prediction of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans (Matt, 
xxiv. 27)—‘For as the lightning cometh out of the 
east and shineth even unto the west, so also shall 
the coming of the Son of man be ’—he is supposed 
to have intimated the precise direction in which 
the Roman army conducted the invasion. His 
reference to the cloud, tt\v vecplXrjv, rising out of 
the west, as the precursor of a shower (comp. 1 
Kings xviii. 43-46), still corresponds to the weather 
in Palestine. Volney says: ‘ Honest et le soud-ouest , 
qui regnent [en Syrie et Palestine) de Novembre 
a Fevrier, sont, pour me servir de l’expression 
des Arabes, les peres des pluies ’—The west and 
south-west winds, which in Syria and Palestine 
prevail from November to February, are, to bor¬ 
row an expression of the Arabs, the fathers of 
showers ( Voyage en Syrie , tom. i. p. 297 ; Shaw’s 
Travels , p. 329).—J. F. D. 

WETSTEIN, Joh. Jac., born at Basle 5th 
March 1693, began his career as assistant and 
diakonus at the Leonhards-Kirche, Basle; but 
being deposed from his office in 1730, he went to 
Holland, where he became professor of philosophy 
and church history in the Remonstrant Gymnasium 
at Amsterdam. Pie rendered material help to 
Biblical study by his edition of the Greek N. T., 

2 vols. fob, Amst. 1751-52 [Criticism, Biblical]. 
The Prolegomena to this work, first published in 
1730, then in a more perfect state prefixed to the 
work itself, were again edited separately by Sender, 
Hal. Sax. 1764. Wetstein died 22d March 17S4. 
—W. L. A. 

WETTE, Wilh. Martin Leberecht de, 
D.D., was bom 12th January 17S0, at Ulla, near 
Weimar. lie was educated at Weimar and Jena ; 
and a powerful influence on his mental habits and 
bent of opinion was exerted by early intercourse 
with Herder, Griesbach, and Paulus. In 1807 he 
became extraordinary professor of theology at 
Jena ; in 1809 he was appointed ordinary professor 
of theology at Heidelberg; thence he went, in 1810, 
to Berlin. Having come under the censure of the 


government for writing a letter of sympathy to the 
mother of Sands, the murderer of Kotzebue, he 
was, in 1819, dismissed from his professorship, and 
banished from the Prussian dominions. He betook 
himself to Basle, where he was appointed professor 
of theology in 1821 ; and here he remained till his 
death, which took place 16th June 1849. Few 
men have exerted a more powerful influence on 
modern theology in Germany than De Wette. His 
learning, his vigour, his acumen, his boldness, his 
versatility, and his unwearied assiduity, conspired 
to give him a powerful hold over educated men of 
all classes. lie commenced his career as an ad\ 
herent of the destructive school of criticism, and to 
the last he was in criticism very much of a sceptic. 
But along with this he was as an interpreter singu¬ 
larly fair as well as learned and acute, so that his 
exegetical works possess the highest value. The 
works by which he is best known are : Lebrbuch 
dcr Einleitung in die Biich. A. und N T., Berl. 
1817, 2 vols., of which the 6th edition is in circu¬ 
lation ; Lehrbuch der Hebr. Jiid. Archaologie, 
Leipz. 1814, which has also passed through several 
editions; Die Heil. Schrift. des A. u. N. T. iiber- 
setzt , Heidelb. 1831, several editions; Conwicntar 
iib. die Psalm en, Heidelb. 1811, 4th ed. 1836; 
Kurzgefasst. Exegetisch. Hdbuch . mm N. T. 1836- 
1848, several editions. On his merits as an expo¬ 
sitor, see Commentary. —W. L. A. 

WIIALE. [Tanneen.] 

WHEAT. [Chittah.] 

WHIRLWIND. [Winds.] 

WHISTON, William, born 1667, died 1752. 
He was- educated at Cambridge, where he was 
admitted at Clare Hall in 1686, and was elected 
fellow in 1693. He became vicar of Lowestoff 
in 1698. Pie succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as Lu¬ 
casian professor of mathematics at Cambridge, but 
having embraced Arian views, he was deprived of 
his professorship, and expelled the university. Pie 
removed to London, where he died. A man of 
great attainments, of vigorous intellect, and restless 
activity, he marred his usefulness by his eccentricity 
of thought, and the unsettledness of his opinions. 
Among his Biblical writings may be named, A 
short view of the Chronology of the 0. T. and of the 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists , 4to Cam. 1702 ; 
An Essay on the Revelation of Si. John , so far as 
concerns the past a?id the present times , 4to, ibid. 

1706 ; The Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies , 
being the Boyle Lecture for 1707, ib. 1708; An 
Essay towards restoring the true text of the O. T., 
and for vmdicating the citations therein made in the 
N. T. Lond. 1722, with Supplement , 1723 ; The 
Sacred Hist, of the O. and N. T. 6 vols. 8vo, 174 c ; 
The Primitive N. T. 1745. — W. L. A. 

WHITBY, Daniel, D.D., was bom at Rush- 
den or Rusden, Northamptonshire, in 1638. He 
was educated at Oxford, and obtained a fellowship 
in 1664. He became a prebendary of Salisbury 
in 1688, and chantor, and was also rector of St. 
Edmunds in that city. He died in 1726. lie was 
a man of learning and acumen, and as an expositor 
is distinguished by the clearness with which his 
views are stated, and the precision with which he 
seeks to determine the sense of the passage [Com¬ 
mentary]. His principal work is his Paraphrase 
and Commentary on the N. T., 2 vols. fol., 1703, 
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often reprinted. His theological views were Ar- I 
minian, with a leaning towards Arianism, which in 
his later years became more decided.—W. L. A. 

WHITE, Joseph, born at Gloucester in 1746, 
and died at Oxford in 1814. He was educated 
at Oxford, where he became a fellow of Wadham 
College, and in 1775 was appointed professor of 
Arabic. He was afterwards regius professor of 
Hebrew, and was also canon of Christ Church, 
prebendary of Gloucester, and rector of Melton 
in Suffolk. He was one of the most eminent 
Oriental scholars of his day. Besides his famous 
Bamplo7i Lecture , we owe to him an admirable 
edition of the Philoxenian Syriac version of the 
Four Gospels from the Ridleian MSS. in the library 
of New College, Oxford, with an interpretation 
and notes, 2 vols. 4to, 1778. He edited also an 
edition of the Greek N. T, with the various read¬ 
ings approved by Griesbach, 2 vols. 8vo, Oxon. 
1798; and A Diatessaron sive Integra historia D. N. 
Jesu Christi Grace, ibid. 1803. A useful compen¬ 
dium of the critical labours of Griesbach on the 
N. T. was furnished in his Criseds Griesbach. Sy¬ 
nopsis, Lond. 1811.—W. L. A. 

WICLIF. [Wycliffe.] 

WIDOW xnpa)- Though no special 

provision for widows is prescribed by the Mosaic 
law, that law regards them with a kindly aspect. 
They are to share in the religious feasts (Deut. 
xvi. 11, 14); they are to have part with the Levite, 
the stranger, and the fatherless in the tithes of the 
increase of the land each third year (Deut. xiv. 29; 
xxvi. 12) ; and if a sheaf is by oversight left in the 
field in harvest, it is to be for the widow and father¬ 
less, as are the gleanings of the olive-tree and 
the vineyard (Deut. xxiv. 19-21) ; the widow’s 
garment is not to be taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 
17) ; and in general they were to be treated with 
equity and generosity as under the special protec¬ 
tion of God (Gen. xxii. 22; Deut. xxvii. 19; comp. 
Ps. xciv. 6 ; Is. i. 17 ; Jer. vii. 6 ; Ezek. xxii. 7 ; 
Zech. vii. 10; Mai. iii. 5). With regard to the 
law for the remarriage of a widow by the brother 
of her deceased husband, see Marriage. 

In passing from the O. T. to the N. one is struck 
with the fact that the number of widows in connec¬ 
tion with the apostolic churches seems to have been 
disproportionately large as compared with the pro¬ 
bable number among the Jews in former times, or 
with the average number in any community at any 
time. What makes this more remarkable is that 
the multiplicity of widows among the Christians 
was as sudden as the multiplication of disciples, 
and simultaneous with it (comp. Acts vi. 1). On 
this subject we have been favoured with the follow¬ 
ing remarks by a friend :— 

‘ A sudden increase of ordinary poverty,, along 
with a sudden increase of disciples, would be quite 
natural and explicable; but that as soon as there 
was a multitude of disciples there should also be a 
multitude of widows, before the rise of deadly per¬ 
secution or famine, and before death, in the ordi¬ 
nary course of events, could diminish the disciples, 
seems strange indeed. Still stranger and more 
significant is the fact that this widowhood was 
female only, and that it appears to have been a 
common and customary feature of the early 
churches. At Joppa, about four or five years 
after the day of Pentecost, the excellence of Dorcas 


was evinced in the clothing of widows, who wept 
as they showed her work to Peter, and to whom, 
with the saints, he presented her alive. This class 
of persons must have been numerous when Paul 
thought it necessary to couple them specifically 
with the unmarried in his instructions to the Corin¬ 
thians respecting marriage. To this peculiarity of 
number and increase must be added the apostle’s 
peculiar distinction between 1 widows’ and ‘widows 
indeed,’ and the relationship which he intimates 
between widows and a man or woman that believes 
(1 Tim. v. passim). We are not aware that any 
satisfactoiy attempt has ever been made to account 
for these peculiarities of early ecclesiastical widow¬ 
hood. Our own. attention was first drawn to it by 
the personal observation of facts in the mission- 
field, which appeared to illustrate the whole sub¬ 
ject, and to suggest the true interpretation of Paul’s 
language to Timothy concerning widows, as well 
as to solve the vexed question of the continued 
polygamy of converted heathens. 

‘We believe that by ‘ widows indeed’ the apostle 
means widows by the decease of their husbands— 
widows in the ordinary way common to all lands 
and ages ; and that, as distinguished from these, 
he intends by ‘widows’ (the widows of believers) 
to denote the repudiated wives of converted poly¬ 
gamists. Such women were in a state of widow¬ 
hood, and yet they were not widows indeed, be¬ 
cause their late husbands were still alive. When a 
polygamist, either Jew or Gentile, became a Chris¬ 
tian, and found that * one wife’ was the law of 
Christ’s house, for the sake of ‘ a godly seed’ (Mai. 
ii. 15), he had to select one and put away the rest 
of his two or more wives. The multiplication of 
disciples, therefore, among Jewish or Gentile poly¬ 
gamists, was the multiplication of widows; and the 
proper treatment and care of such widows was the 
first perplexing question of the church, occasioning 
the appointment of deacons, and grew to such di¬ 
mensions by the conversion of Gentile polygamists 
and the consequent increase of widows by divorce, 
that Paul found it necessary to dispose of the ques¬ 
tion for ever by his instructions to Timothy. 

‘ Widows’ simply are widows by divorce ; ‘widows 
indeed’ are widows by death. In the first church 
in Jerusalem it was sufficient to provide for their 
wants by daily diaconal ministration ; but in other 
churches, where such ministration did not obtain, 
it became an important question of ecclesiastical 
economy how such persons were to be suitably 
provided for. The Oriental seclusion of females, 
which excluded them from all sorts of business as 
means of support, greatly enhanced or practically 
created the difficulties of the question, which sel¬ 
dom or never occurs in the history of modern 
missions, because their sphere very slightly touches 
as yet the region of Oriental womanhood. In the 
destined extension, however, of the Christian reli¬ 
gion in the East, the recurrence of the question is 
certain ; and both to provide for it by ascertaining 
the apostolic canon, and to contribute to N. T. 
exegesis, cannot be deemed an irrelevant or trivial 
task. 

‘A ‘widow indeed’ (that is, by the husband’s 
death)’ the apostle justly and emphatically describes 
as ‘ desolate,’ as trusting in God and continuing in 
supplications and prayers night and day; and such 
he commands to be ‘honoured.’ Concerning 
‘widows’ (that is, by the husband’s divorce) he 
gives sundry instructions, which, when carefully 
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and critically considered, will be found coincident 
with widowhood by divorce, and in contradistinc¬ 
tion to widowhood by death. Our chief concern 
at present for explaining the apostle’s distinction of 
widowhood, and to account for its prevalence, is 
with the 16th verse : ‘ If any man or woman that 
believeth have widows, let them relieve them, and 
let not the church be charged ; that it may relieve 
them that are widows indeed.’ What is meant by 
a believing man or woman having widows, so as to 
be under obligation to relieve them, while the re¬ 
lief of ‘ widows indeed,’ but not of ‘ widows,’ pro¬ 
perly devolves on the church ? We found the 
answer to this question in the position and conduct 
of a converted polygamist in Jamaica, who, on his 
conversion, repudiated all his wives but one, and 
provided for the divorced ones according to his 
ability. ‘What are all those cottages for?’ was 
asked, pointing to a number that encircled the 
owner’s dwelling. ‘ These,’ said our informant, 
who knew the man and the neighbourhood well, 

‘ are the dwellings which the proprietor has given 
to his divorced wives.’ This was a flash of light 
on the apostle’s words, and a revival of what must 
have often occurred, in substance at least, in apo¬ 
stolic times. Here was a believing man that had 
widows, whom he relieved according to his ability, 
that the ’church should not be charged, and that 
the church’s funds might be expended on ‘ widows 
indeed.’ The pure spirit of Christianity prohibited 
his plurality of wives ; and its equitable and bene¬ 
volent spirit would not allow him to consign to 
want and misery the persons with whom he had 
contracted a life-long relationship, or to charge 
their maintenance on others, and take away the 
support of the truly desolate and necessitous. 

‘ When such a man died, the obligation to relieve 
the surviving ‘widows’ descended with his pro¬ 
perty, agreeably to the maxim that ‘ property has 
its duties as well as its rights.’ If his wife (now a 
‘widow indeed’) inherited, she immediately an¬ 
swered the apostle’s description : ‘ If any woman 
that believeth have widows.’ Or, if a believing 
daughter inherited, she also answered to this de¬ 
scription. If a believing son inherited, he, like his 
father, in the matter of obligation stood forth as a 
believing man that had widows. And thus the 
whole question of providing for the divorced wives, 
the widows by divorce, among Christian men, was 
ruled and settled. They must not be neglected; 
they must not burden the church; they must not 
touch the maintenance of widows indeed; they 
must be provided for by the man that had under¬ 
taken to maintain them, and whose engagement 
for maintenance was not to be cancelled by the 
godly rule of one wife, or by his heirs. 

* In the settlement of the question of divorced 
women’s support is involved the previous question 
of continued polygamy. * One wife’ is the law of 
the house. Polygamy was not ‘ in the beginning,’ 
and cannot be tolerated by Christ’s ‘ perfect law. ’ 
What was ‘winked at’ in ‘ the times of ignorance’ 
must not be practised or permitted in the times of 
light. Missionaries to the heathen should insist on 
the repudiation of every wife but one by a con¬ 
verted polygamist, and on the complementary pro¬ 
cess of maintaining the divorced, so long as these 
abstain from a second marriage and need support, 
and so far as the man’s ability to support them 
extends. 

‘ But what of divorced women in the church (for 


such there might be), without any such claim on a 
man or woman that believeth? The men who 
divorced them might be unconverted and utterly 
regardless of equitable claims. In this case the 
apostle says : If they are threescore years old, and 
of good repute, let them be taken into the number 
or list of the church’s recognised widows, for main¬ 
tenance or employment, or both; if younger, let 
them marry. 

‘ No qualification of age appears to be required 
for the admission of a ‘widow indeed’ into ‘the 
number.’ She was desolate and devout, and was 
entitled to ‘ honour,’ including church maintenance, 
if she needed it. But if she belonged to a Chris¬ 
tian family, she was entitled to her maintenance in 
it; for ‘if any provide not for his own, and spe¬ 
cially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.’ 

‘ It is not necessary for the purpose of this expo¬ 
sition to consider the position and employment of 
recognised or registered widows in the early 
churches. Macknight thinks they were ‘ teachers 
of the young.’ They might also be the appointed 
dispensers of the church’s hospitality, in an age 
when public places of entertainment were unknown, 
and when flight from persecution demanded the 
special sympathy and hospitality of believers. The 
apostle’s statement of the qualifications of regis¬ 
tered widows coincides with both these functions : 
‘ Let not a widow be taken into the number under 
sixty years old, having been the wife of one hus¬ 
band [that is, not a divorced woman remarried] : 
borne witness to for good works ; that she hath 
brought up children, that she hath lodged strangers, 
that she hath washed the saints’ feet [as a part of 
hospitality], that she hath relieved the afflicted 
[and expressed her fitness to show kindness to 
Christians in their flights or journeys], that she 
hath diligently followed every good work.’ The 
unfitness of younger widows for such work is also 
apparent. ‘ But the younger widows reject : for 
when they cannot endure Christ’s rein [when they 
cannot endure that restraint to which they have 
subjected themselves for Christ’s sake] they will 
marry; incurring condemnation because they have 
put away their first fidelity. And at the same time 
also they learn to be idle, wandering about from 
house to house ; and not only idle but tattlers also, 
and meddlers, speaking things which they ought 
not. I command therefore young widows to marry, 
to bear children, to govern the house, to give no oc¬ 
casion to the adversary for reproach. For already 
some are turned aside after Satan ’ (Macknight’s 
Translation of i Tim. v. 9-15).—J. G. M.’ 

WIFE. [Marriage ; Woman.] 
WILDERNESS. [Desert.] 

WILKINS, David, D.D., was successively 
keeper of the Episcopal library at Lambeth, rector 
of Mongham-Parva, and Great Chart and Hadleigh, 
and rector of Monk’s Ely. He was also a preben¬ 
dary of Canterbury and archdeacon of Suffolk. He 
died in 1745. He published Paraphrasis Chalet, 
in libb. Chronicorum , auctore R. fosepho , e MS. 
Cantab, descripta , ac cum vers. Lai. in lucem missa , 
4to, Amst. 1715 ; Nov. Test. ALgypt. vidgo Copti- 
cum e MSS. Bodleianis descript. , Oxon. 1716. He 
issued also a collection of the Concilia Magna 
Britannia et Hibernia , a A. D. 446 ad A. D. 1717, 
4 vols. fob, Lond. 1721.—W. L. A. 
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WILLET, Andrew, born at Ely 1562, died 
1621, was educated at Cambridge, where he ob¬ 
tained a professorship ; became a prebendary of Ely 
about 1598 ; and was also rector of Childerley and 
of Borley. He was a learned and laborious writer. 
He published commentaries on several works of 
Scripture, under the title of Hexapla , in which six 
translations are compared and a sixfold exposition 
is given. He thus issued Hexapla on Genesis, 
Lond. 1605 ; on Exodus, ib. 1608; on Leviticus, 
ib. 1631 ; on Daiiiel , 1610 ; and on Romans , 1620; 
also a Harmony on the Books of Samuel, on the same 
plan, but more abridged. All these are valuable 
for their erudition and copiousness of matter ; but 
they are somewhat prolix and not always judicious. 
Willet wrote also an enormous work of 1300 pages 
folio on the Popish controversy, entitled Synopsis 
Papisjjii, Lond. 1634, 2d ed., 10 vols. 8vo, ib. 
1852.—W. L. A. 

WILLOW. [Oreb ; Tsaphtsapha.] 

WILLOWS, Brook of the (D'Tiyn ^rw), 

a stream mentioned Is. xv. 7. The versions differ 
in their rendering of the original; some (LXX. Syr. 
Arab.) making it brook of the Arabs; others (Vulg. 
Luth. A. V.) brook of the willows or willow-brook. 
Ewald, Hitzig, Maurer, Knobel, and others take 
DWyhere=mn*1j; > and render brook of the deserts. 
The legitimacy of this is doubtful, as there is no in¬ 
stance of the word being so used in the masc. form ; 
but if it be admitted, we may identify the river or brook 

of Isaiah with the PD"IJjn nachal ha-arabah, of 
Amos vi. 14. In this case there can be little doubt 
that the stream which at its upper part is called 
Wady el-Ahsa ( brook of the sandy plain), and at its 
lower part W. es-Sdfeh, is the stream intended. 
This flows into the Dead Sea near its south-eastern 
extremity, and would form the natural division be¬ 
tween Moab and Idumzea. This wady lies in the 
direction which Isaiah represents the fugitives as 
taking, and would be a boundary beyond which 
they would very naturally carry what they had been 
able to rescue from the invader. (See Burckhardt, 
Trav. in Syria, p. 441 ; Robinson, Bib. Res. ii. 
594-600 ; Pusey, Minor Proph. p. 209.)—W. L. A. 

WILLS. [Inheritance.] 

WILNA, Elijah, also called the Pious (TDnH). 
This remarkable Hebraist and commentator, who 
endeavoured to produce a reformation among the 
Jews in Poland at the same time that Mendelssohn 
and Wessely were labouring to the same effect in 
Germany [Mendelssohn ; Wessely], was born 
at Wilna 1720. Plis natural endowments were so 
extraordinary that when eleven years old he was 
not only a thorough Plebraist, but unravelled the 
mysteries of the Kabbalah [Kabbalah], and was 
master of astronomy, geometry, grammar, etc. ; 
and at the age of thirteen (1733) was appealed to 
as a great authority and teacher. In addition to 
his marvellous native powers he possessed a real 
love for learning, and great assiduity, as well as an 
independent fortune, and lived to be seventy-seven 
years of age (i.e. to 1797). It is therefore not 
surprising that up to the year 1760 he wrote the pro¬ 
digious number of sixty volumes, in explanation of 
both the Scriptures and the traditional law, that he 
was visited by the Rabbins from far and wide as 
the oracle of the Jewish nation ; that the year of 
his birth was described by the words of Malachi 
vol. in. + 


(iii. 23 Heb., iv. 5, Engl.), ‘I am sending you 

Elijah’ (irrta uJ? rbw—i-e. +n8 + ^30 + V 
300 + 16 + n 5 + '10 + ^30 + ^ 1+040 + 3 20+^3° 
= 480, i.e. 1720), as the advent of Elijah, in allu¬ 
sion to his name; and that the year of his death was 

indicated by the ascension of Elijah (irv6tf T\'by—i.e. 
16 + 05 + ' 10 + ^30 + K 1+0400 + 16 + ^30 + ^70 
= 558, or 1797), in allusion to 2 Kings ii. I, 11. 
Fifty-four of his works appeared between 1802 and 
1854, and as it is beyond the limits of this notice 
to describe them all, we shall confine ourselves to 
those works which are more immediately connected 
with the Hebrew Scriptures and Biblical literature. 
These are as follows :—(1.) A commentary on the 
Pentateuch, entitled The Mantle of Elijah (JVnN 

in'ta), in allusion to 2 Kings ii. 13, and to his 
own name, first printed in the excellent edition of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch with the Great and Small 
Massora, the Chaldee Paraphrases, the commen¬ 
taries of Rashi and Sephorno, as well as with the criti¬ 
cal apparatus of Norzi ('&$> lUUD), the commentaries 
on the Massora by Solomon Dobrowiner (JT 113 D 

HD^), and his son Feivel Dobrowiner (nTOD 

Ws), Dobrowna 1804, and again at Halberstadt 
1859-60. The commentary on Leviticus was pub¬ 
lished separately, with the Hebrew text, Rashi’s 
comment., etc,, at Constantinople 1818. (2.) A 

commentary on Isaiah i.-xii., and Habakkuk, 
edited and supplemented by his grandson, Jacob 
Moses of Slonim, Wilna 1820, 2d ed. ibid. 1843. 
(3.) A commentary on Jonah, published, together 
with his explanations of Talmudic Agadas, Wilna 
i800, and separately Prague 1803. (4.) A com¬ 

mentary on Proverbs, Sklov 1798, Prague 1815, 
and Warsaw 1838. (5.) A commentary on Job 

i.-vi., Warsaw 1854. (6.) A commentary on the 

Song of Songs, Prague 1811, Warsaw 1842. (7.) 

A commentary on Chronicles, Wilna 1820, ibid. 

1843. (10.) A Hebrew Grammar (1+K pnpl), 

Wilna 1833. (11.) A Topographical Description 

of Palestine, and a treatise on the Solomonic 
Temple (TOn rW 3 W pKH mi¥ 1 S 5 D), Sklov 
1802. (12.) A commentary on the third or 

Ezekiel’s Temple man), or on 

Ezek. xl.-xlvii., Berlin 1822 (comp. Jost, Geschichte 
des Judenthums, iii. 248, ff., Leipzig 1859 ; Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 516-521).—C. D. G. 

WIMPLE. [Veil.] 

WIND, etc. (rpfl ; Sept. 7r vedjxa, ti.veju.os ; Vulg. 

spiritus, ventus). The Hebrew word signifies air 
in ??iotion generally, as breath, wind, etc. Both 
the Sept, words occur in the following definition of 
wind by Aristotle ( De Mundo, c. 4, 9) : V A vejxos 
obdiv lari ttXtjv arjp 7 rbXvs plcov, 6 <jtls ti/xa kclI Trvevp.a 
Xtyerai — 1 Wind is nothing else but a large quan¬ 
tity of air flowing, which is also called Tvevfj.a.'’ 
So also Plato has p.eyaX(p nvl tt vcvfian for a high 
wind ( Phcedon, sec. 24, edit. Forster). Josephus 
also uses irvevp.a (3 Latov for a violent wind (Antiq. 
xiv. 2. 2), as Lucian also does, ( 3 ial(p irvevp.ciTi 
(Ver. Hist. lib. i. tom. i. p. 714). The Vulgate 
word spiritus, from spiro, ‘to breathe,’ ‘blow,’ is 
applied in like manner in Latin, as by Virgil (aE n. 
xii. 365). The Hebrew word is used—I. For the 
wind as a natural phenomenon (Gen. iii. 8 ; Job 

4B 
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xxi. 18; xxx. 15, 22 ; xxxvii. 21 ; Ps. i. 4 ; ciii. 
16 ; Prov. xxx. 4; Eccles. i. 6 ; xi. 4 ; Is. vii. 2 ; 
xvii. 13 ; xl. 7 ; Jer. x. 13 ; li. 16 ; Amos iv. 13). 
It is poetically ascribed to the immediate agency of 
God (Ps. cxxxv. 7; cxlvii. 18; comp. Baruch vi. 
61). In the N. T. it occurs in Matt. xi. 7 ; xiv. 
24 ; Mark iv. 39; John iii. 8; Acts xxvii. 4; 
Eph. iv. 14; James i. 6; Rev. vi. 13 ; vii. 1. 
Throughout the N. T. the word is dve/xos, except 
in our Lord’s illustration, John iii. 8. In the 
Apocrypha &v€/jlos occurs in Wisdom v. 14 ; xiii. 2, 
etc. ; but irved/ia in xvii. 18 ; Ecclus. v. 9 ; xxii. 

18 ; Song of the Children xxvi. 42. We might 

perhaps attribute the exclusion of the word 7 Tved^a, 
for ‘the wind,’ from the N. T., to its having be¬ 
come almost entirely appropriated to ‘heavenly 
things.’ In Acts ii. 2, we have ttvotj , translated 
‘wind;’ Vulg. spiritus. It means the same in 
Homer (II. v. 697), ttvolti for Trvorj fiopeao, ‘ the 
breath or blast of Boreas ;’ comp. Job xxxvii. 10, 
Sept. In Gen. iii. 8, ‘ the cool of the day,’ or 
rather ‘ wind of the day,’ indicates the evening, 
since in the East a refreshing breeze arises some 
hours before sunset; Vulg. ad anram post meri¬ 
diem. Comp. Cant. ii. 17; iv. 6; where the 
words ‘until the day break and the shadows flee 
away ’ should be rendered ‘ until the day breathe or 
blow ’ ( i.e. till evening) : Pleb. ; Sept. <ka- 

irvebay ; Vulg. aspiret. The evening breeze is still 
called, among the Persians, ‘ the breeze of the 
day’ (Chardin, Voyage, t. iv. p. 48). In Amos 
iv. 13, God is said to ‘ create the wind.’ Although 
this idea is very conformable to the Hebrew theory 
of causation, which does not recognise second 
causes, but attributes every natural phenomenon 
immediately to the divine agency, yet the passage 
may perhaps be directed against the worship of the 
winds, which was common among ancient nations. 
Comp. Wisdom xiii. 2. Plerodotus relates it of 
the Persians (i. 131). The words of our Saviour, 

‘ a reed shaken with the wind’ (Matt. xi. 7), are 
taken by some in the natural, and by others in a 
metaphorical sense. The former view is adopted 
by Grotius, Beza, Campbell, Rosenm., Schleusner, 
and Wetstein; and is confirmed, as Rosenm filler 
observes, by the antithesis of the rich man, whose 
magnificence all gladly survey. The comparison 
is adopted to reprove the fickleness of the multi¬ 
tude (comp. ver. 15, and Eph. iv. 14). 2. The 

wind occurs as the medium of the divine interposi¬ 
tion, or agency (Gen. i. 2; viii. I ; Exod. xv. 10; 
Num. xi. 31 ; I Kings xviii. 45 ; xix. 11 ; Job i. 

19 ; Is. xi. 5 ; Jonah i. 4). In the N. T. the wind 
was supernaturally employed at the day of Pente¬ 
cost, like the ‘sound’ and ‘fire’ (Acts. ii. 3). In¬ 
deed our Lord’s illustration (John iii. 8), and the 
identity of the Hebrew and Greek words signifying 
breath, wind, and spirit, lead to the inference, that 
the air in motion bears the nearest resemblance of 
any created object to divine influence, and is there¬ 
fore the most appropriate medium of it [Spirit]. 
To this class of instances we refer Gen. i. 2, ‘ and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.’ Along with Patrick and Rosenmiiller we 
construe the phrase, ‘a wind of God,’ a wind em¬ 
ployed as the medium of divine agency. Rosen- 
miiller compares Ps. civ. 30 ; cxlvii. 8 ; Is. xl. 7. 
Dr. Lee refers to 1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii. 
16 ; and Ps. xxxiii. 6; Is. xi. 4. In the two 
latter passages, he observes that the word is equi¬ 
valent to poiver, etc. The commotions of the 


elements, etc., through means of which the petu¬ 
lance of Elijah was reproved (1 Kings xix. 11), are 
best understood as having occurred in vision (comp. 
Dan. ii. 35 ; Zech. v. 9). 3. The wind is used 

metaphorically in the following instances : ‘ The 
wings of the wind’ denote the most rapid motion, 
2 Sam. xxii. 11, where the phrase may be a poet¬ 
ical representation also of the incident recorded 
2 Sam. v. 24; Ps. civ. 3. The onomatopoeia in 
the two former passages, in Hebrew, is remarkable. 
Anything light or trifling is called wind (Job vii. 
7 ; Is. xli. 29 ; Ps. lxxviii. 39 ; comp. Eph. ;v. 
14; Ecclus. v. 9). Violent yet empty speech is 
called ‘ a strong wind,’ or a mere tempest of words 
(Job viii. 2). ‘ Vain knowledge’ is called nYTfljn, 
knowledge of wind (Job xv. 2); ‘vain words,’ 
words of wind (xvi. 3). Many expressive phrases 
are formed with this word. ‘ To inherit the wind,’ 
denotes extreme disappointment (Prov. xi. 29) ; ‘ to 
hide the wind,’ impossibility (xxvii. 16); to ‘ labour 
for the wind,’ to labour in vain (Eccles. v. 16) ; 

‘ to bring forth wind,’ great patience and pains 
for no purpose (Is. xxvi. 18; comp. PIos. viii. 7; 
xii. 1); ‘to become wind,’ to result in nothingness 
(Jer. v. 13). The four winds denote the four 
quarters of the globe (Ezek. xxxvii. 9) ; ‘to scatter 
to all winds,’ to disperse completely (Ezek. v. 10 ; 
xii. 14; xvii. 21) ; ‘to cause to come from all 
winds,’ to restore completely (xxxvii. 9). ‘The 
wind hath bound her upon her wings,’ means de¬ 
portation into a far country (Hos. iv. 19); ‘ to sow 
the wind and reap the whirlwind,’ unwise labour 
and a fruitless result (viii. 7); ‘to feed on the wind,’ 
to pursue delusory schemes (xii. 1) ; ‘to walk in 
wind,’ to live and act in vain (Micah ii. 11); ‘to 
observe the wind,’ to be over cautious (Ecclus. xi. 
4); to ‘winnow with every wind,’ to be credulous, 
apt to receive impressions (Eccles. v. 9). Com¬ 
parisons .—Disappointment, after high promise or 
pretension, is ‘as wind without rain’ (Prov. xxv. 
14) ; the desperate speeches of an afflicted person 
are compared to wind (Job vi. 26). Symbolically. 
—Empires are represented as having wings, and 
‘ the wind in their wings,’ denotes the rapidity of 
their conquests (Zech. v. 9). The wind is often 
used as the symbol or emblem of calamities (Is. 
xxxii. 2; xli. 16; lvii. 13 ; lxiv. 6); destruction 
by the Chaldaean army (Jer. iv. 11, 12; comp. 
Wisd. iv. 4 ; v. 23 ; xi. 20). ‘The windy storm’ 
(Ps. Iv. 8) denotes Absalom and his party. The 
wind is the frequent emblem of the divine chastise¬ 
ments (Is. xxvii. 8; Jer. xxii. 22 ; li. 1, etc.) 
Beautiful expresses occur, as in Is. xxvii. 8, ‘ He 
stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east wind ; ’ 
that is, God doth not aggravate the misfortunes of 
mankind by his chastisements ; to ‘ make a weight 
for the winds’ (Job xxviii. 25). Mistranslations. 
—In Ps. lxxviii. 39, ‘ He remembered that they 
were but flesh, a wind that passeth away and 
cometh not again,’ should probably be rendered, 
‘ a spirit going away and not returning.’ All the 
versions make the words relate to the soul of man. 
Homer has a very similar description of death (II. 
ix. 40S). In Eccles. i. 5, 6, the translation 
is faulty, and the sense further obscured by a 
wrong division of verses. The passage should be 
read : ‘ The sun also ariseth and the sun goeth 
down, and hasteth to his place where he ariseth, 
going to the south and circulating to the north. 
The wind is continually whirling about, and the 
wind returneth upon its whirlings.’ All the ver- 
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sions give this rendering; onr version alone mis¬ 
takes the meaning. The phrase 4 brought forth 
wind,’ is understood by Michaelis as an allusion to 
the female disorder called empneumatosis, or windy 
inflation of the womb {Syntagma, Comment, vol. 
ii. p. 165). The Syriac translator also understood 
the passage in this way : 4 enixi sumus ut ilke quae 
ventos pariunt.’ 4. The east wind, D’HpTPTI, 
&ve/j.os vbros, dvep.os Kabawv, vbros, ventus urens, 
spiritus vehemens, ventus auster. D'Hp, Kabawv, 
; ardor, restus, ventus urens. Both forms denote the 
natural phenomenon (Gen. xli. 6, 23 ; Job xxxviii. 
.24 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; lxxviii. 26 ; Jonah iv. 8). Con¬ 
siderable indefiniteness attends the use of these 
words. Dr. Shaw remarks, that every wind is 
called by the Orientals D'Hp, an east wind, which 
blows from any point of the compass between the 
east and north, and between the east and south 
(Travels , p. 285). Accordingly the Sept, often 
understands this word to mean the south, as in 
Exod. x. 13 ; xiv. 21 (see Bochart, Hierozoicon, 
pt. ii. lib. i. cap. 15). If the east wind happens to 
blow a few days in Palestine during the months of 
May, June, July, and August, it occasions great 
destruction to the vines and harvests on the land, 
and also to the vessels at sea on the Mediterranean 
(Hos. xiii. 15 ; Jonah iv. 8 ; Job xiv. 2; xv. 2 ; 
Is. xl. 7 ; Gen. xli. 6, 23 ; Ezek. xvii. 10; xix. 12 ; 
xxvii. 26 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; ciii. 5). In Jonah iv. 8, 
the phrase occurs, nH rWHIl DHp, a still or 
sultry east wind. For testimonies to the destruc¬ 
tiveness of this wind in Egypt and Arabia, see 
Niebuhr ( Beschreib. von Arabien , p. 8); Thevenot 
( Voyages, pt. i. liv. ii. c. 34). It is accordingly 
often used to denote any pernicious wind, as in Ps. 
xlviii. 7, where it is rendered by Sept, irvevp.a 
(3Laiov, Vulg. spiritus vehemens . It is used meta¬ 
phorically for pernicious speech, a storm of words 
(Job xv. 2) ; calamities, especially by war (Is. 
xxvii. 8 ; Jer. xviii. 17 ; Ezek. xvii. 10; xix. 12; 
xxvii. 26; Hos. xiii. 15). In this latter passage 
the east wind denotes Shalmaneser king of Assyria; 
in Ezek. xxvii. 26, it denotes the Chaldaeans. 
Tyre is there represented under the beautiful alle¬ 
gory of a ship towed into deep waters, and then 
destroyed by an east wind. A very similar repre¬ 
sentation is given by Horace (Carm. i. 14). The 
east wind denotes divine judgment (Job xxvii. 21). 
Phrases. —‘To follow the east wind,’ is to pursue a 
delusory and fatal course (Hos. xii. 1). 5* West 

wind, nil, dve/ios awb OaXd<T(jr)s, ventus ab 
occidente [West]. 6 . North wind, jlQV nil (Prov. 
xxv. 23), dvefxos ( 3 opeas, ventus Aquilo [North]. 
7. South wind, Dim (Job xxxvii. 17), jDTl (Ps. 
lxxviii. 26), XLp, ventus Africus (Luke xii. 55), 
vbros (Sirocco), (Acts xxvii. 13) [South]. 8. The 
four winds, /YUTH IDIX, ra rbaaapa Trvevfiara, ol 
rlcraapes dvep.01 , quatuor vend. The Hebrews speak 
only of four winds; and so Josephus [Antiq. viii. 
3. 5). This phrase is equivalent to the four quarters 
of the world (Ezek. xxxvii. 9 ; 2 Esdras xiii. 5), 
the several points of the compass, as we should 
say (Dan. viii. 8). Phrases. —‘ Striving of the four 
winds,’ is great political commotions (Dan. vii. 2 ; 
comp. Jer. iv. 11, 12; li. 1) ; to ‘hold the four 
winds,’ is by contrary to secure peace (Rev. vii. 1); 
‘to be divided to the four winds,’ implies utter 
dispersion (Dan. xi. 4; Jer. xlix. 32; Ezek. v. 10, 
12 ; xvii. 2). So also the phrase, ir r&v Teaadpwv 
avtfiuv (Matt. xxiv. 31) means from all parts of 
die world (Mark xiii. 27). 9. The Hebrews, like 


other ancient nations, had but few navies of winds. 
Homer mentions only fiopeas, vbros, £e<pvpos, and 
edpos. Aul. Gellius, indeed, complains of the in¬ 
frequency of names of winds in ancient writers 
{Nod. Att. ii. 22). The same indefiniteness ap¬ 
pears in Herodotus (see Larcher’s notes on i. 188). 
In the course of time the Greeks and Romans 
added eight other winds to the original four, but 
that appearing too minute a division, they reduced 
the additional ones to four, thus making only eight 
in all. The names of these may be seen in Larcher 
{ut supra), or Pliny {Hist. Nat. xviii. 34). Further 
information may be found in Coray’s Translation 
of Hippocrates, De Aeribus, Aquis et Locis, Paris 
1800 ; Discours Prcliminaire ; and see index. For 
a comparative table of the English, Latin, and 
Greek divisions of the winds, and their names, 
amounting to more than thirty, see Beloe’s Plero- 
dotus {Polymnia, notes, vol. iii. p. 293, Lond. 
1791). One Greek name of a wind occurs in Acts 
xxvii. 14, EvpoKXudcov, Euroclydon, a tempestuous 
wind in the Mediterranean, now called a Levanter. 
The Alexandrian MS. has ILvpaKvXtov ; Vulg. 

Euroaquilo ; Syriac (IT^pTlN. The common read¬ 
ing, ~EivpoK\v8cjv, seems derived from ED/jos, Eurus, 

4 east wind,’ and k\ bdcov, * a wave,’ quasi an eastern 
tempest. Other MSS. read EbpvrcXbdcjv, Eurycly- 
don, from ebpbs, 4 broad,’ and kXvSwv, a wave,’ or 
rough wavy sea ; and then the word would mean 
the wind which peculiarly excites the waves. 
Shaw defends the common reading, and describes 
the wind as blowing in all directions from the N. E. 
round by the N. to the S.E. ( Travels , p. 330, etc., 
4to ; see Bowyer’s conjectures, and Doddridge, 
in loc.) The Hebrews had no single terms indicat¬ 
ing the relative velocity of the air in motion, like 
our words breeze, gale, etc. Such gradations they 
expressed by some additional word, as ‘great,’ 

il^ttynn, ‘a great wind’(Jonah i. 4), ‘rough,’ 
HD’p, etc. Nor have we any single word indicating 
the destructive effects of the wind, like their verbs 
"tyD and as D1J/DN1 (Zech. vii. 14, etc.), and 
answering to the Greek word avep.b(p9opos (see 
Sept, of Gen. xli. 6, 23). Our metaphorical use of 
the word storm comes nearest. The phrase ITH 
rn^D, ‘stormy wind,’ 7 rveufia. Karcuyibos, spiritus 
procellce, occurs in Ps. cvii. 25 ; cxlviii. 8. It is 
metaphorically used for the divine judgments (Ezek. 
xiii. 11, 13). The word m^D is usually translated 
‘ whirlwind ;’ it means, however, more properly a 
storm (2 Kings ii. I, 11 ; Job xxxviii. I ; xl. 6 ; 
Zech. ix. 14; Sept, c-vcrcreiapibs, XaiXap, vi(pos; 
Vulg. turbo; Ecclus. xliii. 17 ; ovorpatyr) 7rvebp.aros, 
xlviii. 9 ; XalXam irvpos. The Hebrew word is 
used metaphorically for the divine judgments (Is. 
xl. 24; xli. 16) ; and to describe them as sudden 
and irresistible (Jer. xxiii. 19 ; xxv. 32 ; xxx. 23). 
4 A whirlwind out of the north’ (Ezek. i. 4) de¬ 
notes the invasion from Babylon. Another word, 
HDID, is also translated ‘whirlwind,’ and properly 
so. It occurs in Job xxxvii. 9 ; Is. xxi. 1. It is 
used as a simile for complete and sudden destruc¬ 
tion (Prov. i. 27); and for the most rapid motion, 
‘wheels of war-chariots like a whirlwind’ (Is. v. 
28 ; Jer. iv. 13). Total defeat is often compared 
to ‘ chaff scattered by a whirlwind’ (Is. xvii. 13). 
It denotes the rapidity and irresistibleness of the 
divine judgments (Is. lxvi. 5). The phrase ‘to 
reap the whirlwind’ denotes useless labour (PIos. 
viii. 7); 4 the day of the whirlwind,’ destruction by 
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war (Amos. i. 14). ‘The Lord hath his way in | 
the whirlwind,’ is probably an allusion to Sinai 
(Nah. i. 3). A beautiful comparison occurs in 
Prov. x. 25 : ‘ As the whirlwind passeth, so is the 
wicked no more : but the righteous is an everlast¬ 
ing foundation.’—J. F. D. 

WINDOW. [House.] 

WINE. This subject requires to be treated in 
this place as a purely Biblical question, independ¬ 
ently of all party controversies which have arisen 
on the ‘ wine question ’ (as it is called), in connec¬ 
tion with total abstinence. The writer, a total ab¬ 
stainer for many years, is fully persuaded that the 
theory or practice of total abstinence has no legi- 
mate connection with the investigation in hand. 

I. Wine, denoting properly the fermented juice 
of the grape, is used in the A. V. as the rendering 
of several Hebrew and Greek Words. To these 
our attention must, in the first place, be directed. 

1. p, yayin , according to Gesenius, from p, 

an unused root, having the force of fervettdi , 
cestuendi; according to Fiirst, from jvj, like the 

Arabic Aeth. p, Greek F otvos, et sic porro 

ceteris in linguis, Arm. gini; Lat. Vinum; Eng. 
Wine ; LXX. oIpos, dcr/cd$, yXevKos. Others take 
the word to be of Indo-European extraction, from 
the root we, to weave, or wan , to love. The 
meaning of the word, therefore, is regarded by 
some as uncertain, but apparently without reason, 
as Gesenius is clearly right in his derivation of it. 

This word, the most commonly employed in the 
O. T. Scripture for wine, occurring about 142 
times, is also the most comprehensive, including, 
like the corresponding English word, wanes of all 
sorts, although used also in a more restricted sense, 
to denote red wine. That yayin was intoxicating 
admits of no question. Noah planted a vineyard, 
and drank of the yayin and was drunke7i (Gen. ix. 
21) ; Nabal drank yayin and was very drunken (1 
Sam. xxv. 36, 37); the ‘drunkards of Ephraim’ 
were ‘overcome with yayin ’ (Is. xxviii. 1), or 
rather knocked down, or, as Gill paraphrases it, 

‘ smitten, beaten, knocked down with it as with a 
hammer, and laid prostrate on the ground, where 
they lie fixed to it, not able to rise.’ Jeremiah 
says : ‘ I am like a drunken man, and like a man 
whom yayin hath overcome’ (xxiii. 9). 

But, although intoxicating, yet it was not only 
permitted to be drunk, but was also used for sacred 
purposes, and is spoken of as a blessing. Thus, 
in Jacob’s blessing on Judah : ‘ His eyes shall be 
red with yayin , and his teeth white with milk’ 
(Gen. xlix. 12). So in God’s promise to restore 
his people to their own land : ‘ I will bring again 
the captivity of my people . . . and they shall 
plant vineyards and drink the yayin thereof’ (Amos 
iv. 19). ‘Drink thy yayin,'' says the preacher, 

‘ with a merry heart, for God now accepteth thy 
works’ (Eccles. ix. 7). The Nazarite, at the ex¬ 
piration of his vow, was permitted to drink yayin 
(Num. vi. 13-20); the Israelites were permitted to 
drink yayin at their feasts (Deut. xiv. 24-26) ; yayin 
was used in the sacred service of Jehovah, being 
poured out as a drink-offering to him (Exod. xxix. 
40; Lev. xxiii. 13 ; Num. xv. 5). Hence, it not 
only ‘maketh glad the heart of man’ (Ps. civ. 15), 
but also ‘cheereth both God and man’ (Judg. ix. 
13); its cheering effects being symbolically trans¬ 
ferred to the Divine Being. 


The intoxicating quality of yayin Dr. Tattam 
confirms by Rabbinical testimony. ‘ The Mishna, 
in the treatise on the Passover, informs us that four 
cups of wine were poured out, and blessed, and 
drunk by each of the company at the eating of the 
Paschal Lamb; and that water was also mixed with 
the wine, because it was considered too strong to be 
drunk alone. Pesachim, cap. vii. 13; x. 1. In 
Hieros. Shabb.fol. xi. 1, we read, ‘ it is commanded 
that this rite be performed with red wine.’ 

‘ Babylon. Shabb. fol. lxxvii. 1 : ‘ Sharon wine 
is of famous report, with which they mix two parts 
of water.’ 

‘ Babylon. Beracoth. fol. 1 . : ‘ Their wine (p) 
was very strong, and not fit for drinking without 
being mixed with water .’ The Gemara adds : ‘ The 
cup of blessing is not to be blessed until it is mixed 
with water.’ 

‘ The Jertisalem Talmud says, ‘ It became a man 
nobly to entertain his wife and children (at the 
Passover), that at this feast they might be merry 
with wine,’ p\’ 

* To meet the objection, How can intoxication be 
hindered? the Rabbins replied, ‘Because wine be¬ 
tween eating does not intoxicate a man.’ Hieros. 
Talm.’ (Dr. Tattam's reply to a Pai7iphiet by Rev. 
W. Ritchie on the Sc7'ipiu7'e Testi77iony against Li- 
toxicathig Wine , pp. 8, 9.) 

2. fcyyYTl, Tirosh , from to possess, ‘Mus- 

tum, novum vinum ita dictum quia inebriat, cere¬ 
brum occupat’ (Ges. Thcs. 633). So Fiirst, ‘Mus- 
tum uvis expressum, a. v. £h\ occupare, acqui- 

rere, comparare’ (Co7ico7'd. 525. 2). Dr. Lees, it 
is true, says that it is so called because it ‘ consti- 
stituted one of the most valuable possessions of the 
Jews’ (Temp. Quest, p. 114). The word occurs 
about 34 times in the Bible (rendered in the LXX. 
by three distinct terms, oZVos, /jl eOvofxa), some¬ 

times in connection with yayiit , sometimes with 
oil, and sometimes with words denoting the edible 
productions of the earth. 

Does it denote an intoxicating, or a non-intoxi¬ 
cating beverage ? The latter has been asserted; 
but, as would seem, without reason. The con¬ 
trary appears to be the truth. Hosea says (iv. 11), 
‘ Whoredom and wine (yayin), and new wine 
tirosh) , take away the heart:’ Here the 

use of the phrase ‘ take away the heart ’ implies 
the tendency of tirosh to ‘ blunt the moral feelings 
and derange the intellect.’ The testimony of the 
Rabbins is to the same effect. They say, ‘ Tirosh, 
tyrpn, is new wine ; the liquor of the grapes first 
pressed out, which easily takes possession of the 
mind of man’ (Sanhedr. lxxvi. 1). ‘If thou abuse 
it thou shalt be poor; if thou rightly use it thou 
shalt be head’ (Joma lxxvi. 2). Again, in the 
Gemara, ‘ Wherefore is it called Tirosh ? Because 
all who are drawn to it shall be poor ’ (Tattam’s 
Reply , 5). Such is the testimony of the Rabbins, 
‘ who ought to know something of their own lan¬ 
guage.’ In accordance with this, the Targumists 
Onkelos and Jonathan render tirosh , in every in¬ 
stance of its occurrence (except in three cases 
where there is no word, or the word for vineyard), 
by the word "lDPl, cha7nar (Tattam, 5, 6). 

That tirosh denotes not ‘ vine-fruit, the pro¬ 
duce of the vine in the solid form of grapes, 
raisins,’ etc., but wine properly, is sufficiently plain. 
Thus (Prov. iii. 10), ‘ Thy presses shall burst t forth 
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with new wine,’ tirosk. (Is. lxii. 8), ‘The sons 
of the stranger shall not drink thy wine,’ tirosk. 
(Joel ii. 24), ‘The fats shall overflow with wine 
(tirosk) and oil.’ This, according to the author of 
Lo Yayin , is an ‘image of abundance;’ the ‘vats 
piled up with fruits so full, , that what was put on 
would roll off to the ground , because they could 
hold no more 1’ (p. 54). 

It is, however, argued from Micah vi. 15 that 
tirosk means grapes : ‘ Thou shalt tread tirosk, 
but shalt not drink the wine.’ Tirosk is here re¬ 
presented as being trodden , and must therefore, it 
is'concluded, be grapes. But in Is. xvi. 10 yayin 
is represented as being trodden : ‘ The treaders 
shall tread no p* (yayin) in their presses.’ Is yayin 

also grapes ? Surely one must be very prosaic not 
to be capable of understanding such modes of ex¬ 
pression. It is also argued, from the occurrence of 
the word along with corn (Gen. xxvii. 28), that 
tirosk is a solid substance. The very opposite 
conclusion is, however, the natural one. Corn and 
wine are the two principal and representative kinds 
of food ; the former of solids, the latter of liquids. 

‘ Bread and water ’ occur together very often (ex. gr. 
Ezek. iv. 17; 1 Sam. xxv. 11, etc.) Is water, 
then, a solid ? 

3- "lion, Chenier , from astuavit, ferbuit; 

Chaldee form, qDn; LXX. ohos, kcl\ 6 s ; 4 Vinum 

a fervendo et fermentanda dictum’ (Ges. Thes. 493). 
The word occurs eight times, twice in its Hebrew, 
and six times in its Chaldee form. In Deut. xxxii. 
14, it is (in the A. V., after the Vulg.) treated as 
an adjective, and rendered ‘ pure ’—‘ the pure blood 
of the grape,’ instead of ‘ the blood of the grape— 
wine,’ chemer. The Rabbins call it * pure or neat 
wine ’ (i.e. no water being mixed with the juice of 
the grape), ‘ because it disturbs the head and the 
brain’ (Tattam). They regarded chemer and 
tirosk ‘as equivalent terms.’ This pure, powerful 
wine was permitted to the Israelites (Deut. xxxii. 
14); and is spoken of with approbation by Isaiah : 
‘ In that day sing ye unto him, A vineyard of red 
wine (IDn, chemer) ; I, the Lord, do keep it’ 

(xxvii. 2, 3). And Cyrus and Artaxerxes com¬ 
manded that chemer should be given to the people 
of Israel ‘for the service of the God of heaven’ 
(Ezra vi. 9). 

4- Skeckar , from inebriavit se; LXX. 

ahepa, ohos, /xldvafMa, ped-q ; Vulg. Vinum, ‘ te- 
metum, an inebriating drink, whether wine pre¬ 
pared or distilled from barley, or from honey, or 
from dates’ (Ges. Thes. 1440). So Fiirst, who 
adds, ‘ or any other kind of intoxicating drink com¬ 
prehended under the name t&v Gudpuv.' Jerome 
says : ‘ Sicera (~OC£>) Hebrceo sermone omnis potio, 

quae inebriare potest, sive ilia quae frumento con- 
ficitur, sive pomorum succo, aut quum favi deco- 
quuntur in dulcem et barbaram potionem, aut pal- 
marum fructus exprimuntur in liquorem, coctisque 
frugibus aqua pinguior coloratur* (Ep. ad Nepoti- 
anum). In the A. V. the word is rendered strong 
wine, Num. xxviii. 7 ; and, occurring along with 
yayin, strong drink, Prov. xx. 2; Is. v. 11, 22. 
Onkelos, on Num. xxviii. 7, calls it ‘ old wine ; ’ 
Rabbi Solomon, Rabbi Eleasar, Aben Ezra, and 
others, call it ‘intoxicating wine.’ ‘The word 


* Quoted by Gesenius, Thes. in verbo . 


means strong drink, from whatever substance made’ 
(Tattam). It was used as a drink-offering in the 
service of God (Num. xxviii. 7); and was, not¬ 
withstanding its highly intoxicating property, per¬ 
mitted to the Israelites (Deut. xiv. 26). 

A vain attempt has been made, by connecting 
the word etymologically with sugar, to prove, in 
the face of the clearest evidence to the contrary, 
that it was a sweet, «^;z-intoxicating syrup (see 
Dr. F. Lees’ Works). The word is employed in 
the following passages in such a manner as to show 
decisively that it denotes an intoxicating drink :— 
Lev. x. 9, where the priests are forbidden to drink 
wine or skeckar when they go into the tabernacle ; 
1 Sam. i. 15, where Plannah, charged with drunken¬ 
ness by Eli, replies it is not so : ‘ I have drunk 
neither wine nor skeckar f Ps. lxix. 13, where the 
Psalmist complains : ‘ I was the song of the drinkers 
of skeckar ,’ A. V. ‘drunkards;’ Prov. xx. I: 

‘ Wine is a mocker, skeckar is raging; and whoso¬ 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise ; ’ Prov. xxxi. 
4, 5 : ‘ It is not for kings to drink wine, nor for 
princes skeckar, lest they drink and forget the law ;’ 
Is. v. 22 : ‘Woe unto them that are mighty to 
drink wine, and men of strength to mingle skeckar ;’ 
Is. xxviii. 7 : * They also have erred through wine, 
and through skeckar are out of the way : the priest 
and the prophet have erred through skeckar, they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the way 
through skeckar ; ’ Is. xxix. 9 : ‘ They are drunken, 
but not with wine; they stagger, but not with 
skeckar. ’ 

Skeckar may have been a sweet beverage, as 
sugary as Dr. Lees or any one else chooses ; but it 
was most certainly intoxicating. 

5. D'D)}, 'asis (from DDJJj to tread); LXX. 
va/xa, y\vKa<rfx6s, ohos vios, p£ 0 q ; Targ. rpD “lDn> 

pure wine ; Vulg. dulcedo, mustum; must, that 
which is expressed from grapes by treading, or 
from pomegranates (Ges. Thes. 1054). Henderson 
says : * By D'Dy is meant the fresh wine, or juice 

of the grape or other fruit which has just been 
pressed out, and is remarkable for its sweet flavour, 
and its freedom from intoxicating qualities’ (Com. 
on Joel i. 5). Yet its intoxicating quality seems 
intimated in Is. xlix. 26 : ‘ They shall be drunken 
with their own blood as with sweet wine’ (basis) ; 
Joel i. 5 : ‘ Awake, ye drunkards, and weep . . . be¬ 
cause of the new wine (basis) ; for it is cut off from 
your mouth.’ It is promised by God as a blessing, 
Joel iii. 17, 18; Amos ix. 13. 

6. tfdD, sobb, from potavit, idque intem- 

perantius, gurgitavit, to drink to excess, to tope 
(Ges. Tkes. 932) ; LXX. ohos ; Vulg. Vinum. The 
noun occurs only in two places, but the verb and 
participle often ; the latter to denote drunk, a 
drunkard, a toper. Gesenius renders the noun in 
Is. i. 22 vinum, but in Flos. iv. 18, co?npotatio, a 
drinking bout, a carouse; so Plenderson, Dathe, 
etc. The LXX. must have followed a various 
reading in this place. Sobt, then, means some (or 
perhaps any) kind of intoxicating drink. 

7. *|DD, mesek, from ’JDD, miscere, to mix, to 

mingle; wine mixed with water or aromatics; LXX. 
Kepaapa ; Vulg. Mistum. It occurs only once, Ps. 
lxxv. 9 ; but the participial noun in Prov. 

xxiii. 30, Is. lxv. n, in a similar sense = wine 
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highly spiced, to improve its flavour and enhance 
its intoxicating power. [MENI.] 

8. Shemarim , from servavit, re - 

serz'avit, aseruavit , to keep, to preserve, to lay up ; 
LXX. rpvyias, (puXaypa, §o£a; Vulg. Faces, Vende- 
mice , A. V. lees, dregs, wine on the lees. The 
word occurs five times, and always in the plural. 
It is used both of lees and of wine preserved on the 
lees ;—of lees, Ps. lxxv. 9 ; Zeph. i. 12; Jer. 
xlviii. II ; in all which passages it is used in a 
figurative sense ; in the second and third, the form 
of expression is proverbial, being used of indivi¬ 
duals and nations—* de iis qui desides, atque otiosi 
sunt, vel certe vita utuntur quieta, tranquilla, meta- 
phora a vino petita, quod diu in cella reconditum 
faecibus superjaciet et intactum asservatur, quo 
validius fit vinum odorque fragrantior’ (Ges. Thcs. 
1444) ; it is used of wine, Is. xxv. 6, where the 
prophet foretells the rich provision of gospel bless¬ 
ings under the figure of ‘a feast of fat things, of 
wines on the lees, Shemarim , well refined, D'pptD, 

defecated — i.e. ‘Vinum vetus et nobilissimum a 
faecibus purgatum’ (Ges.), or, ‘cum faecibus ser- 
vatum (Hefenwein), quod defecatum et clarificatum 
in conviviis opiparis apponitur’ (Fiirst, Concord. 
1177). The word is used of lees, according to 
some, ‘ from their preserving the strength and 
flavour of wine (Alexander); according to others, 
as ‘ Id quod ad ultimum usque reservatur et re¬ 
in anet—faeces, utpote quae in imo vasis fundo sub- 
sident’ (Fiirst). This ‘ Vetus et nobilissimum 
vinum’ is spoken of approvingly in the last-cited 
passage. # 

9. ashiska, LXX. Xdyavov a7rd wrjydvov, 

irippa, afxopLT 7 ]s — i.e. a cake from the frying-pan, 
a baked cake, a sweet cake—variation of rendering 
truly. The Targ. of Jonathan on Exod. xvi. 31 
uses for the Heb. JTiTDV, a flat cake. 

The ‘ traditio Judaica’ is fcTiDni a jar of 

wine. The A. V. has flagons, flagons of wine. 
The plural of the word occurs both in the mascu¬ 
line and feminine forms. Critics are pretty gener¬ 
ally agreed that it does not denote wine or any 
other drink, but a cake; such as was ‘prepared 
from dried grapes, or rasins pressed or compacted 
into a certain form. Cakes of this kind are men¬ 
tioned as delicacies with which the weary and 
languid are refreshed (2 Sam. vi. 19; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 3 ; Cant. ii. 5) ; and were offered in sacrifice 
to idols (Hos. iii. 1). They differed from p}E)¥— 

i.e. grapes dried but not compacted into the form 
of cakes; and also from — i.e. figs pressed 

into cakes.’ So Gesenius, who derives the word 
from to press, although Ginsburg would de¬ 
rive it from a similar form denoting to burn. The 
evidence seems in favour of a cake, especially a 
grape cake, in which latter sense it certainly occurs 
Iios. iii. 1, where however it is written more 
fully, or rather with the addition of D’TUy, grapes, 

which fills up its meaning, ft'Qjy = cakes of 

qrapes. Dr. Tattam, resting on the authority of 
Rabbins whom he quotes, seems inclined to abide 
by the rendering of the A. V. (see Reply , p. 13, 

14). 

Three other words may here be noticed :—J^n, 
chometz; LXX. 6£os, but in Prov. x. 26 fyu0a£, 


uva immatum , sour grapes; so Syr. *j. rr> ; Vulg. 
acetum; A. V. vinegar, rightly.* 

’ anabim , Hos. iii. I; A. V. wine, but 

properly grapes. See above, under 

2 P\ yekeb; A. V. wine (Deut. xvi. 13), but in¬ 
correctly, as the word denotes a 'winepress. 

In the N. T. several words are employed denot¬ 
ing wine :— 

(1.) oTvos, comprehending every sort of wine. 

(2.) 7\eu/cos, sweet, or ‘new wine,’ which, as 
well as the former, seems, from the use made of it 
(Acts ii. 13), to signify wine of an intoxicating 
quality: ‘These men are full of new wine;’ to 
which charge Peter replies : ‘ These men are not 
drunken as ye suppose’ (v. 15)—although Dr. 
Lees’ interpretation is fairly admissible: that the 
language is that of mockery, as if we should say of 
a drunken man : Ide has taken too much water. 
The gleukos was the fruit of the grape, so kept as 
to preserve its sweetness, ‘ perhaps made of a re¬ 
markably sweet small grape, which is understood 
by the Jewish expositors to be meant by p"){y, or 

Hpliy (Gen. xlix. 11 ; Is. v. 2), and still found in 

Syria and Arabia’ (Alford on Acts ii. 13). Sui- 
das : rb dTrooTaXdypa tt}s cra 0 uX^s 7 rpiv TraTTjdrj. 

(3.) Tlwrjfxa, or yevirjpa rrjs dfiireXov, fruit of the 
vine = wine (Luke xxii. 18). 

(4.) OTvos dKparos, pure wine (Rev. xiv. 10)— 
olvov &Kpa.Tov eTvai Xlyopev, 0 pi] pt/JUKTcu rb i) 5 wp, i) 
tt avTairaviv dXLyov /aI/juktcu (Galen in Wetstein, 
cited by Alford). Plere the phrase is used figura¬ 
tively. 

( 5 -) " 0 £0?, sour wine, or vinegar (Matt, xxvii. 
48 ; Mark xv. 36, etc.) 

(6.) Skepa, A. V. ‘ strong drink;’ Pleb. 

‘any strong drink made of grapes’ (Robinson, 
Alford, etc.) 

II. Some HISTORICAL notices of the use of wine 
in the Bible .—The first notice we have of wine in 
the O. T. is in the case of Noah, who * planted a 
vineyard, and did drink of the wine ( yayin ), and 
was drunken’ (Gen. ix. 20, 21). The culture of 
the vine, no doubt, existed before, but the patri¬ 
arch now resumes the occupation which had been 
interrupted by the flood. ‘ Nowhere does the vine 


* [This, it appears, was obtained either from 
yayin or shechar (Num. vi. 3), and was used 
by those engaged in the labours of the field to 
soften and render more palatable the dry bread 
which formed the food of the reapers (Ruth ii. 14). 
It was also used as a beverage, probably mixed 
with water (Num. vi. 3), in which case it would 
resemble the posca of the Romans, which was not 
an intoxicating drink, and was used only by the 
poorer classes (Plaut. Mil. Glor. iii. 2. 23). In 
Matt, xxvii. 34 our Lord is said to have had vinegar 
mingled with gall offered to him to drink when on 
the cross ; Mark (xv. 23) says it was wine mingled 
with myrrh ; Luke that it was vinegar offered by 
the soldiers in mockery (xxiii. 36) ; and John that 
it was vinegar (xix. 29). Possibly these accounts 
refer to two separate occurrences; the one an act 
of cruelty on the part of the soldiers, who, in 
response to our Lord’s exclamation, ‘ I thirst,’ of- 
ferred him some of their own posca ; the other an 
act of intended kindness, designed to alleviate his 
sufferings by an anodyne.—E d.] 
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grow spontaneously in such abundance and excel¬ 
lence as in the region of Ararat in Armenia, and 
the eastern Pontus ; but, no doubt, the culture of 
the vine was of remote antiquity, invented by one 
nation and spread to other countries ; for thus only 
can the remarkable circumstance be accounted for, 
that wine bears the same name in almost all eastern 
and western nations’ (. Kalisch , Gen. ix. 20, 21). 

4 It may be added, that the Egyptians attributed 
the manufacture of wine to Osiris, the Phoenicians 
and Greeks to Bacchus, the Romans to Saturn’ 
(ibid.) 

The next notice of wine is in the histoiy of Lot, 
whose daughters ‘made their father drink wine’ 

( yayin ), so that he became stupidly intoxicated 
(Gen. xix. 32, etc.) It next occurs in Isaac’s bless¬ 
ing pronounced on Jacob : ‘ The Lord give thee . . . 
plenty of corn and wine’ (yayin) (Gen. xxvii. 28). 
The next notice of the juice of the grape is in con¬ 
nection with Egypt (Gen. xl. n), when the chief 
butler says : ‘ I took the grapes and pressed them 
into Pharaoh’s cup.’ Are we to take these words 
according to their strict literality? And did the 
kings of Egypt, at the time, drink the unfermented 
juice of the grape only ? However that may be, 
and although an affirmative answer seems de¬ 
manded, yet we know that the vine was cultivated 
in Egypt from very ancient times, representations 
of the process of the manufacture of wines being 
found on tombs belonging to the 4th dynasty ; that 
wine was used almost universally by the rich ; that 
it was freely drunk at the banquets of both men 
and women, and even excessively, as the monu¬ 
ments abundantly testify ; that it was drunk even 
by the priests and offered in the temples to their 
gods. All this is now well ascertained, notwith¬ 
standing the contradictory statements of Plerodotus 
on some points (see Rawlinson’s Herod, ii. 103, 
126; Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians , i. 144, etc.) 

In the laws of Moses, wine is frequently men¬ 
tioned. It was commanded to be offered to God 
as a drink-offering (Num. xv. 5, 7, 10). This fur¬ 
nishes the key to the peculiar language of Jotham’s 
parable: ‘Wine that cheereth God and man’ 
(Judg. ix. 13); an exposition much preferable to 
that which renders the words: ‘The gods and 
men ;’ for wine was offered to God as the drink of 
the Great King, the symbol of our best spiritual 
things which we offer in his worship. Wine was for¬ 
bidden to the priests during the performance of their 
sacred duties in the tabernacle (Lev. x. 9), which 
prohibition seems to have originated in the offence 
of Nadab and Abihu, who, most probably, ‘ trans¬ 
gressed through wine.’ At other times the priests 
were at liberty to drink wine. To the Nazarites, 
while under their vow, not only wine but vinegar, 
and the fruit of the vine generally, in every form, 
was prohibited (Num. vi. 3, 4). The Israelites were 
at liberty to drink wine even at their national sacred 
festivals when rejoicing before the Lord (Deut. xiv. 
22-26). The Rechabites are mentioned as very 
peculiar in their abstinence from wine, as well as 
their refraining to live in houses, and are com¬ 
mended, not for their abstinence, but for their 
obedience to the command of their ancestor (Jer. 
xxxv.) 

Wine was used by the Jews in the celebration of 
the passover; for the account of which see Pass- 
over, and Tattam’s Reply to Ritchie. 

The Rabbins have a curious tradition, that at 
the great feast which shall inaugurate the coming 


of the Messiah, he shall drink wine made from 
grapes which grew in Paradise during the six 
creative days, and preserved in Adam’s cave for 
that great occasion (Othonis Lex., art. ‘ Vinum ;’ 
Buxt. Syr. jfud. 460). 

It appears to have been an ancient custom to 
give medicated or drugged wine to criminals con¬ 
demned to death, to blunt their senses, and so 
lessen the pains of execution. To this custom 
there is supposed to be an allusion, Prov. xxxi. 6, 

‘ Give strong drink unto him that is ready to per¬ 
ish ;’ and an illustration of the custom is furnished 
by the soldiers giving Jesus ‘wine mingled with 
myrrh,’ or, which is the same, ‘ vinegar’ = sour 
wine ; ‘ mingled with gall’ = a bitter drug, without 
specifying the kind (Mark xv. 23 ; Matt, xxvii. 
34). ‘ Omnes a synedrio ad mortem damnati 

potarunt *»n j^, vino vivo (h. e. optimo, forti) ut 
diriperetur intellectus ejus, ad confirmandum id 
dicitur, Prov. xxxi. 6, etc. De perituro dicetur, id 
fieri, ut obliviscatur mortis, quae est infortunium 
ipsius ’ (Schoet. Hor. Heb. 236). To the same 
custom some suppose there is a reference in Amos 
ii. 8, where the ‘wine of the condemned’ (A. V.) 
is spoken of. The margin reads, instead of con¬ 
demned, ‘ fined or mulcted ; ’ so Gesenius; Hender¬ 
son, amerced. The wicked here described, in 
addition to other evil practices, imposed unjust 
fines upon the innocent, and spent the money thus 
unjustly obtained upon wine, which they quaffed 
in the house of their gods. As Dathe renders : 

‘ pecunias hominibus innocentibus extortas com- 
potationibus absumunt in templis deorum suorum.’ 

Mixed wine is often spoken of in Scripture. 
This was of different kinds. Sometimes it was 
mixed with water to take it down (Is. i. 22) ; some¬ 
times with milk (Songs v. 1); and sometimes, by 
lovers of strong drink, with spices of various 
kinds, to give it a richer flavour and greater 
potency (Is. v. 22; Ps. lxxv. 8). The ‘ royal 

wine,’ literally wine -of the kingdom, J'' 

(Esther i. 7), denotes most probably the best 
wine, such as the king of Persia himself was accus¬ 
tomed to drink. ‘ Wine of Lebanon ’ is referred 
to in such a way as to indicate its peculiar ex¬ 
cellence—‘ the scent thereof shall be as the wine 
of Lebanon’ (Hos. xiv. 7). Idence it is thought 
to have been distinguished by its grateful smell. 
But means, as the margin renders it, memorial , 

and includes odour, flavour, and refreshing influ¬ 
ence. And modern travellers attest the excellence 
of the wine of Lebanon. The ‘ wine of Idelbon, 
or Chalybon,’ is mentioned as one of the importa¬ 
tions of Tyre (Ezra xxvii 18), and was very fa¬ 
mous. 

The vine abounded in ancient, as it does in 
modem Palestine; and wines of various degrees 
of excellence were made. ‘ The wines of modern 
Palestine are represented by modern travellers as 
being of excellent quality. The sweet wines are 
particularly esteemed in the East, because they are 
grateful to the taste, very exhilarating ; and some 
of them will keep for a long time. They were 
therefore preferred by those who were addicted to 
drinking, and commonly selected for the tables of 
kings. Their inebriating quality is alluded to by 
the prophet Isaiah : ‘ I will feed them that oppress 
you with their own flesh, and they shall be drunken 
as with sweet wine’ (Is. xlix. 26). 
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* The testimony of travellers respecting the spi¬ 
rituous nature of the wines of Palestine accords with 
that of the sacred writers. . . . It is observed 

by Thevenot , that the people of the Levant never 
mingle water with their wine at meals, but drink 
by itself what water they think proper for abating 
its strength. While the Greeks and Romans by 
mixed wine understood wine united and lowered 
with water, the Plebrews, on the contrary, meant 
by it wine made stronger and more inebriating by 
the addition of powerful ingredients. . . . 

‘ The wines of Palestine are generally kept in 
bottles made of leather, or goat-skins, sewed or 
pitched together. In these the process of fermen¬ 
tation took place, and the wine acquired its proper 
degree of strength. 

‘ In absence of anything like chemical analysis, 
these are the data from which we must draw our 
conclusions concerning the nature of the wines 
referred to by the sacred writers. Some of them 
are represented to have been sweet wines, which, 
if not the strongest, are known to have been very 
strong. The grapes from which they were pro¬ 
duced were remarkable for their richness and excel¬ 
lence ; the climate of the country being such as to 
favour the growth and development of those prin¬ 
ciples which, during fermentation, were converted 
into alcohol. And as the grapes of that country 
are now known to furnish very rich and spirituous 
wines, we may infer that the ancient were similar 
in their character; since there is abundant evidence 
that the climate has not suffered any material change 
for three thousand years. 

‘ I should not omit, in confirmation of this view 
of the spirituous nature of the wines of Palestine, 
to advert to the modes in which they were kept. 
It is now well known, that when mixtures of alcohol 
and water are put into bladders, the water evapo¬ 
rates, and leaves the alcohol in a more concen¬ 
trated form. And it is asserted that wine which 
has been kept in bottles closed by pieces of bladder 
firmly tied over the mouth, in a few weeks acquire 
the strength and flavour which would be imparted 
to it only by several years’ preservation in the ordi¬ 
nary way. Now, it is probable that the leather 
bags into which these wines are put would produce 
a similar effect upon the liquor, which, after the 
process of fermentation had ceased, would soon 
attain its complete and appropriate alcoholic char¬ 
acter’ (Prof. Silliman, Amer. Jour , of Science and 
Arts , 1834, quoted by Kitto on Ps. lxxv. 8). 

‘ The wine was generally contained in large ox- 
skins ranged round the store-room, and quite dis¬ 
tended with liquor. The larger skins seem to have 
answered to casks ; the smaller goat and kid skins, 
to barrels and kegs in the comparison, to be chiefly 
used in conveying to customers the smallest quan¬ 
tities required. Individuals rarely keep large stores 
of wine in their houses, but get a small supply of a 
goat-skin or two from the wine-store. This seems 
also to have been the case with the ancient Jews, 
forNehemiah, although holding the rank of gover¬ 
nor, had no store of wine, for we read he had a 
supply every ten days (Neh. v. 18). The large 
skins in the wine-store we have mentioned are 
supported above the floor on frames of wood’ 
(Kitto on Job xxxii. 19). Similar methods of 
storing and keeping wine were common to the 
Greeks and Romans. 

III. Now, what is the teaching of the Scriptures 
in respect to the USE of wine? —They make no dis¬ 


tinction between intoxicating and non-intoxicating 
wines—never refer or allude to such a distinction. 
Yet wine, ]J = oTvos f is constantly spoken of in 

precisely the same way that com, and oil, and milk 
are spoken of—namely, as a blessing sent by God 
for the use of man. It was enjoined to be used in 
the service of God. It is employed as a symbol of 
the highest spiritual blessings (Is. lv. 1, 2). The 
use of it was common among the Jews, as it is 
among the people of all wine-producing countries. 
It was forbidden to the Nazarites alone, and that 
only while under their vow. The use of it is in 
one case distinctly prescribed by Paul to Timothy 
(1 Tim. v. 23). Jesus Christ came ‘ drinking wine’ 
as well as ‘ eating bread’ (Luke vii. 33, 34), and 
in one instance miraculously produced a supply of 
wine when it was needed (John ii.) We attach 
great importance, religiously and theologically, to 
these facts. Jesus was no ascetic. He gave no 
countenance to asceticism. By drinking wine— 
freely using the blessings of God’s providence—he 
testified against the error, afterwards called Gnostic 
and Manichean, which would attach impurity to 
that which enters the mouth, and vindicated the 
liberty of his followers to use ‘ every creature of 
God as good and fit for food, and to be received 
with thanksgiving by them as,those who ‘believe 
and know the truth’ (1 Tim. iv. 3, 4). But this 
error repelled, and this liberty asserted, none are 
obliged to drink wine or to eat meat if they prefer 
not. There is liberty on this side also. They may 
abstain if they choose. Paul expressed his readi¬ 
ness to abstain from ‘flesh’ and ‘wine’ to secure 
the good of a brother, or to avoid occasioning him 
injury (Rom. xiv. 21 ; comp. 1 Cor. viii. 13). The 
same liberty is ours ; and if a great practical good 
may be attained by abstinence, Christian bene¬ 
volence calls us in this direction. 

But while liberty to use wine, as well as every 
other earthly blessing, is conceded and maintained 
in the Bible, yet all abuse of it is solemnly and 
earnestly condemned. In the book of Proverbs 
the warnings against such abuse are frequent and 
severe (xx. 1; xxiii. 29-35 J xxxi. 4-7). It is the 
same m the N. T. (1 Cor. vi. 10 ; Gal. v. 21). 
‘Be not drunk with wine—not given to much wine.’ 
Such are its precepts—precepts which would have 
little or no force, or even meaning, were wine not 
intoxicating, and were there not some peculiar 
danger incident to its use. If wine were not in¬ 
toxicating, the apostle might as well have exhorted 
them against drinking too much milk or too much 
water.. He takes for granted the right to use; he 
recognises the danger incident to the use ; but in¬ 
stead of prohibiting, he cautions and exhorts against 
excess. Moderation in eating and drinking is the 
broad Christian law. Abstmeizce from some 
kinds of food may become a duty under peculiar 
circumstances. Self-denial, in relation to things 
lawful, is often imperative. Wine is good; is a gift 
of God. It may be used with advantage ; it may be 
abused, but not innocently or with impunity. . It 
may be declined in the exercise of Christian liberty; 
it ought to be declined, if doing so helps forward 
the cause of humanity, morality, and religion, and 
promotes the glory of God. (Ges. Thes. Ling. 
Heb. et Chat.; Fiirst’s Concord. Vet. Test. Heb. et 
Chat.; Tattam’s Reply to Ritchie; Otho, Lex. 
Rabbin. Phil. ; Works of Dr. F. Lees, 2 vols. ; 
Kitto’s Piet. Bib.; Smith’s Die . of Greek and Rom. 
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Antiquities , art. ‘ Vinum ;’ Buxtorf’s Syncigoga 
Jud ., cap. x. xi.; English Cyc ., art. ‘Wine,’ etc.; 
Denman, The Vine and its Fruit; Redding’s De¬ 
scription of Wines , Ancient and Modern ; Wilkin¬ 
son’s And. Egyptians , 2 vols.)—I. J. 

WINE-PRESS or WINE-FAT. When the 
grapes were collected, which was an occasion of 
mirth and singing, they were conveyed to the press 
(rmS), \r\vtri). This was commonly placed in the 

vineyard (Is. v. 2 ; Matt. xxi. 33), or at any rate 
outside the towns and villages (Zech. xiv. 10 ; Rev. 
xiv. 20). It consisted of two troughs or vats, one 
smaller than the other, the former to receive the 
grapes the latter the expressed juice. The smaller, 
which was properly called ]"ll, Xtjvos, was placed 

above the larger pp', inroXrjvLov), and when filled 

with grapes was trodden by several persons ; a 
service which, though fatiguing, was usually per¬ 
formed with singing and other expressions of joy 
(Judg. ix. 27 ; Is. xvi. 10 ; Jer. xxv. 30; xlviii. 33). 
The expressed juice (S^lTTI) flowed through a hole 

or spout in the side of the smaller vessel (the gath) 
into the larger one (the yekeb). These terms are 
usually strictly applied (comp. Neh. xiii. 15 ; Is. 
lxiii. 2 ; Lam. i. 15 ; Joel ii. 24 ; iii. 13 ; but some¬ 
times yekeb is used for the whole apparatus (Job 
xxiv. 11 ; Jer. xlviii. 33), just as UTroXrjvcov is 
in Matt. xxi. 33. In its proper sense it seems to 
be used Prov. iii. 10 : ‘ thy presses shall abound 
(Ges., ‘overflow’ Ewald, ‘redundabunt’ Maurer) 
with must.’ 



The Egyptians usually trod the grapes, but they 
sometimes resorted to a process of twisting in a bag 
similar to that of the Torcular among the Romans 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Eg)’pt. ii. 152). Among the 
Hebrews treading only seems to have been em¬ 
ployed ; and as this caused the garments to be 
sprinkled with the juice, which was red, and as it 
conveyed a representation of oppression and torture, 
images of war and bloodshed were taken from it 
(Is. xvi. 10; lxiii. 1-3 ; Lam. i. 15). Some such 


method of relieving the fatigue of the treaders may 
have been resorted to as is indicated in the wood- 
cut, which represents an ancient Egyptian wine¬ 
press. Robinson {Later B. R. p. 137) describes 
an ancient wine-press cut in the rock.—W. L. A. 

WINER, Georg Benedict, D.D., was born 
at Leipsic 13th April 1789. He was educated at 
the gymnasium and university of his native town. 
In 1819 he became extraordinary, and in 1823 
ordinary professor of theology at Erlangen, whence 
he returned to Leipsic in 1832 to fill one of the 
chairs of theology there. In this sphere the most 
of his life was spent. He died 12th May 1858. 
Winer was a man of extensive and exact scholar¬ 
ship, and his writings have been highly appreciated 
wherever they have been known. To him we are 
indebted for the best treatise extant on N. T. 
grammar, and his Realworterbuch is a storehouse 
of Biblical knowledge, from which all subsequent 
writers on the subjects it embraces have found it 
their interest to draw. Very useful to theological 
students is his Co?nparative Darstellung der Lehr- 
begriffs der verschiedenen Christl. Kirchenparteien , 
4to, 1824, sec. ed. 1837; as also his edition of the 
Augsburg Confession , with notes, 1825 ; but it was 
in the department of Biblical literature that he 
chiefly laboured. His principal Biblical works 
are : Gra?ninatik des N. T. Sprachidioms , Leipz. 
1822, translated from the 6th ed. (1855) into English, 
2 vols. Edin. 1859; Grammatik des Bibl. u. Tar- 
gum. Chaldaesmus, 1824 ; Chald. Lesebuch , 1825 ; 
Simonis Lex. Ileb. et Chald. ordine etymologico 
descriptum , 1828; Beilrag zurve?'besser. der N. T. 
Lexicographies 1823 ; De Vers. Fentat. Samar it. 
1817 ; De Onkeloso ejusd. Paraphrasi Chald. 
1820 ; De Vers. Syr. N. T. usu critico , 1823 ; 
Bibl. Realworterbuch , 1820, 3d ed. 3 vols. 1847-48; 
Pauli ad Galatas Episl. Latine vert, et perpet. 
annotat. illustr. 1827, sec. ed. without the Lat. 
version, 1828. Besides these Winer wrote many 
programmes on points of Biblical grammar and 
lexicography. Of great utility also is his Hand- 
buch der Theolog. Literature 2 vols. 3d ed. 1838; 
iste Erganzungsheft, 1842.—W. L. A. 

WINNOWING. [Agriculture. ] 

WINTER. [Palestine.] 

WINTLE, Thomas, B.D., was a native of 
Gloucester, where he was born in 1737. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he became a fellow and 
tutor of Pembroke College. He became rector of 
Wittrisham, Kent, in 1767, and of Brightwell, 
Berks, in 1774. He died in 1814. His principal 
work is Daniel; an Improved Version attempted , 
with a preliminary dissertation and notes , Oxford 
1792, 4to ; Lond. 1836, 8vo. This belongs to the 
Lowth school of criticism and exegesis, and is a 
favourable example of the school. Wintle wrote 
also A Dissertation o?i the vision in the second 
chapter of Zechariah , Oxford 1797 ; and a series 
of discourses on the Beatitudes, under the title of 
Christian Ethics , 2 vols. 8vo, Oxford 1812.— 
W. L. A. 

WISDOM OF JESUS SON OF SIRACH. 

[ECCLESIASTICUS. ] 

WISDOM, The, of SOLOMON, one of the 
deutero-canonical books which have come down 
to us by tradition as the production of the son of 
David. 
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1. The Title and Position of the Book. —This 
book is called— i. Zo(pia ZaAayub*/, or ZaXo/iwj/- 
ros (Cod. Alex., Aid. Compl.); Sophia Solo¬ 
mon is ; Sapientia Solomonis in the Sept. • 

the Wisdom of Solomon; and *|Ao 5 

the Great Wisdom of Solomon, in the 

Syriac version, because it was anciently believed 
to have been written by Solomon, who therein 
propounds the lessons of wisdom, ii. It is deno¬ 
minated Travaperos cro<pla , All- Virtuous Wisdom , an 
appellation which, though also given to Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus, is especially given by Athanasius 
and Epiphanius to this book, because it treats more 
extensively of wisdom than either of the other 
so-called Solomonic productions ; Hi. ij S-e/a <ro- 
4 >ia, Sapientia Dei, by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, iv. 16), and Origen (on Rom. vii. 14) ; 
and iv. In the Vulgate it is simply called Liber 
Sapimtice, without the name of Solomon, because 
St. Jerome disputed the Solomonic authorship of it. 
The versions of the Reformation are divided be¬ 
tween those appellations. Thus, in Luther’s ver¬ 
sion (1536), the Genevan version (1560), the Bi¬ 
shops’ Bible (1568), and the A. V. (1611), this 
book is called the Wisdom of Solomon , according 
to the Sept.; whilst the Zurich version (1531), 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535), Matthew’s Bible (1537), 
Cromwell’s Bible (1539), and Cranmer’s Bible 
(1540), denominate it The Book of Wisdom, after the 
Vulgate. As to the position of the book, it is placed 
in the Sept, and in the Vulgate after the Song 
of Songs, and before Ecclesiasticus, or immediately 
after the canonical productions of Solomon, since 
it was believed that it too proceeded from this 
monarch. Though all the translations of the Re¬ 
formation followed the example of Luther’s version 
in separating the deutero-canonical from the canon¬ 
ical books, yet they have deviated from their pro¬ 
totype in the order of the Apocrypha. Thus, 
whilst Luther, in his Bible, places this book be¬ 
tween Judith and Tobit, the Zurich version, which 
as usual is followed by Coverdale, and he again by 
Cromwell’s Bible, Matthew's Bible, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and Cranmer’s Bible, as well as the Geneva 
version and the A. V., place it between the addi¬ 
tions to Esther and Ecclesiasticus. 

2. Design, Division, and Contents of the Book .— 
The design of this book is both paranetical and 
apologetical. It comforts and strengthens the 
faithful who are distracted by the inexplicable diffi¬ 
culties in the moral government of the world, by 
showing them that whatever sufferings and taunts 
they have to endure, both from their apostate 
brethren and their heathen oppressors, and how¬ 
ever much the wicked and the idolaters may pros¬ 
per here, the elect in following the counsels of divine 
wisdom will be able to look forward with joy to a 
future state of retribution, where the righteous 
Judge will render to the ungodly according to their 
deeds, and confer upon the godly a blissful im¬ 
mortality. 

This design is developed in three sections, into 
which the book is divisible, the contents of which 
are as follows :— 

(a.) The First Section (i. i.-vi. 21), which con¬ 
tains the real problem of the book, opens with an 
admonition to the magnates of the earth to follow 
the paths of righteousness, since God only reveals 
himself to and abides with those who are of an up¬ 


right heart (i. 1 -6), and duly registers the deeds of 
the wicked, which he will most assuredly bring before 
the bar of a future judgment (7-16). For although 
the wicked deny the immortality of the soul (ii. 1- 

6) , indulge in the pleasures of this world (7-9), 
and persecute the righteous, defying God to defend 
them (10-24) f and though the case of the godly 
seems almost forlorn, yet God exercises a special 
care over his people, whom he allows to be chas¬ 
tised in order to purify them (iii. 1-7), and has 
destined his saints to judge the nations of the 
earth, and to abide for ever with their Lord (8, 9) ; 
whilst he has laid up condign punishment for the 
wicked (10-18). The wicked who have large 
families are therefore not to be envied, for their 
children only perpetuate their wickedness (iv. 1-7), 
whilst the righteous who are suddenly overtaken 
by death are not to be deplored, since honourable 
age is not to be measured by length of years, but by 
holiness of conduct, and since they are sometimes 
suddenly taken away to escape the snares of the 
wicked; thus showing that God’s mercy is with 
his saints even in their untfmely death, because 
they, having been perfected in their youth, though 
dead speak condemnation to the wicked, who 
shall at last in the great day of retribution be con¬ 
strained to confess it (8-20). For then the right¬ 
eous shall triumph, and the wicked who shall 
witness it will confess with anguish of soul that 
they have acted foolishly and wickedly, and that 
those whom they have derided and persecuted in 
this life are really the children of God, enjoy a 
glorious immortality, and deal out terrible punish¬ 
ments on the ungodly (v. 1-23). Having shown 
that this is the doom of the wicked, Solomon 
reiterates in more earnest tones the warning to the 
magnates of the earth with which this section com¬ 
mences, seeing that the righteous Judge who invested 
them with the powers they possess, will soon call 
them to the bar of his judgment, where there is no 
respect of persons (vi. 1-8) ; and tells them that 
the most effectual way to obey this warning is to 
learn divine wisdom, who is always ready to be 
found of those that seek her (9-14), who alone is 
the safest guide in this world, and leads to a union 
with the Creator in the world to come (15-21). 

(b.) The Second Section (vi. 22-ix. 18) describes 
the nature of this wisdom, the blessings she se¬ 
cures, and the manner in which she is to be ob¬ 
tained, by the experience of Solomon, who recounts 
it himself in the first person. He tells us that, 
though an exalted monarch, he realised his mor¬ 
tality, and therefore prayed for wisdom (vi. 22-vii. 

7) . With this precious gift, which he preferred 
above thrones, riches, health, and beauty, come all 
other earthly blessings of which she is the mother 
(8-12). Through her he became the friend of God, 
whose she is, and who bestows her as a gift (13- 
16). By her aid he fathomed the mysteries of the 
changing seasons, of the heavenly bodies, and of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, as she herself 
is the maker of all things, and pervades all creation. 
She alone unites us to God with ties of friendship, 
and no vice can prevail against her (17-30). She, 
too, confers all earthly blessings, all intellectual 
and moral powers, as well as the ability to govern 
nations, and she can only be obtained from God in 
answer to prayer (viii. 1-21). Solomon then recites 
the prayer in answer to which he received this 
divine gift (ix. 1-18). 

(c.) The Third Section (x. i-xix. 22) describes the 
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blessings which wisdom secured to the people of 
God, and the sore calamities which befell the un¬ 
godly who rejected her teaching, from the history 
of mankind, beginning with Adam and ending with 
the conquest of the promised land. Thus it shows 
how wisdom guided and protected the pious from 
Adam to Moses (x. i-xi. 4) ; how the wicked who 
despised her counsels and afflicted the righteous 
were punished, as seen in the case of the Egyptians 
(xi. 5-xii. 1) and the Canaanites (xii. 2-27). As the 
chief sin of the Canaanites was idolatry, Solomon 
takes occasion to describe the origin, folly, and the 
abominations of idolatry (xiii. i-xv. 19), and then 
returns to describe the plagues of Egypt, which 
constitute an essential part of the history in ques¬ 
tion, thus showing the awful doom of the wicked 
and the great deliverance of the righteous (xvi. I- 
xix. 22). 

3. Unity and Integrity of the Booh. —From the 
above analysis of its contents it will be seen that the 
book forms a complete and harmonious whole ; the 
grand problem discussed in the first section being 
illustrated in the second section by the experience 
of Solomon, and in the third section by the expe¬ 
rience of God’s people, detailed in chronological 
order. Indeed the unity and integrity of the book 
were never questioned till the middle of the last 
century, when Houbigant {Prolegomena in Not. 
Crit. in omnes V T. libros , i. pp. ccxvi. and ccxxi.) 
maintained that it consists of two parts, the first 
(i.-ix.) being written by Solomon in Hebrew, and 
the second (x.-xix.) being most probably an addi¬ 
tion of the Greek translator of the first part. 
Eichhorn submits [Einleitung in d. Apokry. p. 
142, ff.) that the two parts, which belong to dif¬ 
ferent authors, are i.-xi. 1, and xi. 2-xix., or if pro¬ 
ceeding from the same author, that he must have 
written the second part in his younger years, before 
he divested himself of his national prejudices and 
before his notions were enlarged by Greek philo¬ 
sophy. Bretsclineider again (De libri Sap. parte 
priore) will have it that it consists of. four different 
documents, the first of which (i. 1-vi. 8) is a frag¬ 
ment of a larger work originally written in Hebrew 
by a Palestinian Jew connected with the court of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; the second (vi. 9~x.) was 
written in Greek at the time of Christ, by an Alex¬ 
andrian Jew, who put sentiments of Greek philo¬ 
sophy into the mouth of Solomon in order to vin¬ 
dicate for the Jews the honour of having possessed 
all philosophic systems and sciences prior to every 
one else. The third (xii.-xix.) was also written, at 
the time of Christ, by a common Jew, who pos¬ 
sessed the crudest notions ; whilst the fourth piece 
(xi 1-26) was added by the compiler of the book 
to connect the second and third parts. These 
must suffice as specimens of the opinions enter¬ 
tained by some respecting the unity of this book. 
They are most ably and elaborately refuted by 
Grimm ( Comment . p. 9 ' 1 5 )* . . , 

The integrity of the book is not only impugned 
by those who dispute its unity, but by some who 
admit that it has a regularly developed plan, rhus 
Grotius will have it that it is imperfect and un¬ 
finished, having been mutilated by some accident oi 
time; whilst Calmet, who also maintains that the 
book is unfinished, hesitates to decide whether the 
end was lost by accident or through the unfavour¬ 
able circumstances of the times, or whether it was 
designedly omitted by the author himself. But a 
conclusioa more apposite and more in harmony 


with the design of the book can hardly be imagined 
than xix. 22, in which the just reflection and moral 
lesson are enunciated as deduced from the whole 
treatise, that the righteous are under God’s special 
care, and that he ‘ assists them in every time and 
place.’ Equally untenable is the assertion that the 
book contains interpolations by a Christian hand. 
This assertion was first made by Grotius (Christiana 
qusedam commodis locis addidit, Prcef in Libram 
Sapient id), who in his Comment, specifies iv. 7, 
where he remarks * Sed hmc, ut dixi, Evangelium 
magis redolent.’ Graetz ( Geschichte der Jiiden, iii. 
443, ff., 2d ed., Leipzig 1863), who advocates the 
same opinion, adduces ii. 24; iii. 13; iv. I; xiv. 7. 
But all these passages,, when fairly interpreted, are 
perfectly consistent with Jewish sentiments ; and 
we are almost sure that if the erudite Dr. Graetz 
had consulted Grimm’s masterly commentary on 
the passages in question when preparing the second 
edition of the third volume of his History, he would 
not have reprinted so literally the remarks from the 
first edition on this subject. 

4. Philosophical and Doctrinal Character of the 
Book.— Though there are Platonic and Stoical 
sentiments in this book, yet it is not to be supposed 
that the author propounds therein a philosophical 
view of Judaism. The Book of Wisdom contains 
no greater admixture of Greek elements than the 
post-Babvlonian canonical writings contain of Per¬ 
sian element. It is essentially based upon the 
truths embodied in the O. T., whose spirit it 
breathes and whose doctrines it sets forth as par¬ 
amount, whilst the Greek sentiments are very sub¬ 
ordinate, and are such as would almost enter 
spontaneously into the mind of any educated Jew 
residing in such a place as Alexandria. The doc¬ 
trines of divine and human wisdom, or objective and 
subjective wisdom, as it is termed, propounded in 
this book, are simply amplifications and bolder per¬ 
sonifications of what is to be found in Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus. This may be seen in the con¬ 
ception of divine wisdom being an emanation from, 
or the Spirit of God present with, the Deity before 
and during the creation of the world, and brooding 
over the elements of the unformed world (Wisdom 

vii. 22, 25, ix. 9, 17 ; with Prov. iii. 19? viii. 22-26, 
Job xxxiii. 4, Ecclus. xxiv. 3) ; in the view that 
human wisdom proceeds from the primordial divine 
wisdom which permeates all finite and pure spirits 
(Wisdom vii. 25 ; with Job xxxii. 8, Prov. ii. 6, 
Ecclus. i. 1), for which reason the two not unfre- 
quently merge into one another (Wisdom vii. 12, 

viii. 6, x., with Prov. iii. 13-20, viii.) ; that she is 
< the universitas litter arum ,' 1 she teaches us all arts 
and sciences—cosmology, chronology, meteoiology, 
astronomy, zoology, pneumatology, psychology, 
botany, pharmacy, politics, philosophy of history, 
parables, and enigmas (Wisdom vii. 17-21, vm. 
8 ; with Exod. xxxi. 3, 1 Kings iii. 12, iv. 29-34); 
and the whole range of morals and spiritual viitues 
(Wisdom i. 1-18 ; x. 1-15; Prov. i. 7 5 ”'•) N ot 
only does the author of this book derive his leading 
thoughts from the canonical Scriptuies of the O. 
T but, as an orthodox Jew, he even espouses the 
traditions of his fathers. Thus in harmony with 
these traditions, which tell us that models of both 
the tabernacle and the temple were shown by God 
to Moses and Solomon, he speaks of the temple m 
Jerusalem as having been made after the model of 
the temple in heaven (comp. fxi/xTjfia aK^vr/s aylas 
f)v TrpoTjToifJicicrcLS a7r’ apxv*i Wisd. ix. 8, with ]"V 2 
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Menachoth , 29 ; Rashi on Exod. xxv. 9 , 40 ; Heb. 
viii. 5). Cap. x. 19 b, which has occasioned great 
difficulty to interpreters, and which the Vulgate, 
Luther, the Zurich Bible, Coverdale’s Version, 
Matthew’s Bible, Cromwell’s Bible, Cranmer’s 
Bible, the Geneva Version, the Bishops’ Bible, 
Grotius, Calmet, etc., take as antithetical to ver. 
19 a, referring it to the Israelites whom wisdom 
brought forth from the depth of the sea—thus 
violating both its connection with the following 
verse, as indicated by 5 ta touto and the sense of 
amfipafeiv, which is not io bring out, but io spit out, 
to cast out —is based upon a tradition which tells us 
that the sea spit out the corpses of the Egyptians 
when the Jews despoiled them of their weapons. 
This tradition is given in the Mechilta , the so- 
called Chaldee paraphrases of Jerusalem, and 
Jonathan b. Uziel on Exod. xv. 12, and Pirke de 
Rabbi Eliezer, sect, xlii.,* and is at the basis of the 
account in Josephus ( Antiq . ii. 16. 6). Our author 
also follows tradition in his remark that it was not 
the turning to the brazen serpent, as stated in 
Num. xxi. 9, but to God, which saved the Israelites 
(Wisdom xvi. 7 with Rosh Ha-Shana , 26 ; Jeru¬ 
salem Targum ; and Rashi on Num. xxi. 9) ; that 
the manna (Num. xi. 8) had all manner of pleasant 
tastes (Wisdom xvi. 20, 21, with Joma, 75); that 
prayers must be offered to God before the sun rises 
(Wisdom xvi. 28 with Mishna Berachoih , i. 2) ; 
that Sodom was destroyed because its inhabitants 
were inhospitable to strangers (Wisdom xix. 17,18, 
with Sanhedrim , 109), etc. etc. With these facts 
before us we entirely differ from Gfrbrer (Philo, 
ii. 207, etc.), Dahne (Alex. Jiid. Religionsphilos. 
ii. 153, etc.), and others, who maintain that the 
author of this book derived his leading tenets from 
Alexandrian, and more especially from Platonic 
philosophy, and fully concur with Ewald (iv. 549), 
who remarks * that no one who is intimately 
acquainted with the O. T., as well as with our 
author, will say that he derived the doctrine of im¬ 
mortality from the above-named source. The speci¬ 
fication of the (TW(ppo(Tvv 7 7, (ppbvTjais, diKaioabinj, and 
dvdpLa, as the four cardinal virtues, both here (Wis¬ 
dom viii. 7) and by Philo (ii. 455, etc.; 4 Maccab. 

1. 18, etc. ; v. 22, etc. (where ebolfteia is put for 
< fipfoyerLs ); xv. 7, where there is a similar change), 
is indeed real Platonic, and is derived entirely from 


I his tradition explains the Chaldee paraphrases 
which have copied it. We shall give it in its oldest 
poetical form, from the Mechilta. It is as follows : 
—‘ The sea cast out the dead on the earth, whilst 
the earth cast them back into the sea. The earth 
said, When I only received the blood of one 
person, Abel, it was said to me, Cursed art thou 
(Gen. iv. 11) ; how can I now receive the blood 
of such a multitude of slain ones? Whereupon 
the Holy One, blessed be he, swore by his right 
hand that he will not bring the earth into judg¬ 
ment for it.’ Etheridge (The Targums on the 
Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 493-4) mistranslates 
and by receive thy murderers, in defi¬ 

ance of the form of the word and the original tra¬ 
dition. A knowledge of the latter would have 
preserved him from similar mistakes, which are not 
unfrequently to be met with in his translation of 
the Chaldee paraphrases. 


the Platonic school. But even these four virtues 
appear in viii. 7 as merely secondary, and in the 
whole connection of the treatment of the book as 
accidental.’ Welte (Einleitung, 163, ff.), indeed, 
who does not dispute the agreement of the Book of 
Wisdom with Alexandrian philosophy, goes so far 
as to say that it only refers to such things as are 
also more or less clearly expressed in the canonical 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

In its religious doctrines the book of Wisdom is 
one of the most important and interesting contribu¬ 
tions to the literature of the Jewish theology before 
the advent of Christ. It shows how the tenets of 
the Jews were preparing them for the teachings of 
the N. T. Thus it tells us that God is not the author 
of death, but made both man and all creatures in 
the image of his own eternity, and delighted in 
the whole of his creation (i. 13, 14 ; xi. 24), which 
he made for perpetual duration (i. 14 with Rom. 
viii. 20, 21). Death entered into the world through 
the envy of the devil (ii. 24). We have here the 
first instance on record where the serpent which 
tempted the protoplasts in Paradise is identified 
with the devil (ii. 24), thus confirming the explana¬ 
tion given of Gen. iii. 1-15 in John viii. 44 ; Rev. 
xii. 9 ; xx. 2. Graetz (iii. 443, ff.), who cannot 
brook so striking a confirmation on the part of the 
Jews before Christ to the correctness of the teach¬ 
ings of the N. T., will have it that this is one of 
the passages interpolated by a Christian hand. But 
there is very little doubt that the Jews believed in 
the identity of the serpent and Satan long before 
the advent of Christ (comp. Ginsburg, The Kab¬ 
balah, p. 29, Longman 1865), and that this notion 
has even passed over into the Persic religion (comp. 
Hengstenberg, Christology, i. 7, etc., English 
translation). The book of Wisdom, moreover, 
shows that the doctrine of immortality and a future 
judgment was most emphatically believed and was 
generally current among the Jews (i. 15 ; iii. 4; 
vi. 18, 19 ; viii. 17); that the Israelites believed 
that the wicked attract death by their sinful deeds 
(i. 16); that the saints, who are the children of 
God (ii. 13, 16, 18), will ultimately judge the world 
and rule over the nations thereof (iii. 8 with Matt, 
xix. 28; 1 Cor. vi. 2; Rev. ii. 26; iii. 21 ; xx. 4-6). 
The author of this book also propounds the doc¬ 
trine of the pre-existence of the soul (viii. 20). 
This, however, he did not derive direct from 
Platonism, both because the manner in which he 
enunciates it is different from the mode in which it 
is represented by Plato and Philo, and because this 
doctrine was held by the Essenes in Palestine and 
is to be found in the Talmud (comp. Josephus, De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 11 ; Chagiga, 12 b ; Jebamoth, 62 ; 
A bod a Sara , 5 ; Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, p. 31, 
etc.) . The body is regarded as the seat of sin (i. 

4 ; viii. 20) and as a mere hindrance and prison of 
the soul (Wisdom ix. 15 with 2 Cor. v. 1-4 ; 
Joseph. De Bell Jud^ ii. 8. 11). No trace, how¬ 
ever, is to be found in this book of a resurrection 
of the body or of a personal Messiah. 

5. Author and date of the Book. —As the book 
itself ascribes the words therein contained to Solo¬ 
mon, and represents him as narrating his personal 
experience (vii.-xix.), the book of Wisdom has come 
down to us by tradition as the production of this 
great monarch. Thus it is not only expressly de¬ 
scribed as the work of this wise king in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the most ancient versions (viz. Sept. Syriac, 
Arabic, etc.), but it is quoted as such by the most 
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cvvodevau, vi. 22 ; a 86 Xws— a^bvws, vii. 13 ; apya 
— ’epya, xiv. 5 ; kdiKa — 8lktj, i. 8 ; idias ididTrjTos , 
ii. 23 ; aTpairbv Tpomos, v. 10 ; dvvarol 8 b Swards, 
vi. 6 ; oalws rd 6Vta baad^TjoovTai, vi. IO, k. t. X. 
see Grimm, p. 7)—showing beyond doubt that 
the book was originally written in Greek. As to 
the Hebrew colouring of the language, the lexical 
Hebraisms {ex. gr. a7r Xbrrjs Kapdlas, i. I ; fiepts, 
KXijpos , ii. 9 ; rplfioi, ii. 15 ; Xoyite&ai el's n, ii. 16; 
irXrjpovv xpbvov, iv* *3 > Solol rod S-eou, iv. 15), the 
numerous Hebrew parallelisms, etc. etc., these 
are to be expected from so thorough an Israelite as 
the writer of this book manifestly was, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the author breathes 
throughout the whole of his work the spirit of the 
O. T. ; that the book of Wisdom is an Hellenistic 
version of the same tradition wherein Solomon is 
represented as having philosophically refuted scep¬ 
ticism and tyranny, of which the book of Ec¬ 
clesiastes is a Palestinian version [Ecclesiastes], 
and that the author took the ancient Hebrew poetry 
for his model. 

The style of the book is veiy uneven. Some 
portions of it are truly sublime, and will bear com¬ 
parison with any passages in the best classics ; as, 
for instance, the delineation of the sensualist (ii. 1, 
etc.), the picture of future judgment (v. 15, etc.), 
and the description of wisdom (vii. 22-viii. 1); 
whilst in other passages the author, as Bishop 
Lowth remarks, * is often pompous and turgid as 
well as tedious and diffuse, and abounds in epithets, 
directly contraiy to the practice of the Hebrews’ 
{Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews , Pree¬ 
lect. xxiv.) 

7. Canonicity and Authority of the Book. — 
Though the book of Wisdom, like the other 
deutero-canonical books, was never included in the 
canon of the synagogue, as is evident from the list 
of the Hebrew Scriptures given in the Talmud 
{Baba Bathra, 14); and though it is not found in 
the catalogues of Origen, Jerome, Epiphanius, 
Athanasius, Cyril, etc. ; yet there can be but little 
doubt that it was held in great respect among the 
Jews, and that the apostle Paul was familiar with 
its language, as may be seen from the striking 
parallels in Rom. ix. 21 to Wisd. xv. 7 ; in Rom. 
ix. 22 to Wisd. xii. 20; in Eph. vi. 13-17 to 
Wisd. v. 17-19. The next allusion to it, though 
also not by name, is to be found in the epistle of 
St. Clement to the Corinthians (i. 27 with Wisd. xi. 
22; xii. 12) ; and Eusebius tells us {Hist. Eccl. v. 
26) that Irenaeus made use of it in a lost book. 
Clement of Alexandria quotes it as the inspired 
work of Solomon, with the introductory phrase ij 
dela ao<f>la XeyeL {Strom, iv. 16, p. 609, ed. Potter). 
It is also quoted as such by Origen {Contra Cel- 
sum, iii. 72), Tertullian {Advers. Valent, c. ii.), 
Cyprian {Exhortat. Martyr. 12), Cyril {Catech. ix. 
p. 127), etc. etc. Hence it was declared as 
canonical by the third council of Carthage (A.D. 
397), in the councils of Sardis (a.d. 347), Con¬ 
stantinople in Trullo (a.d. 692), Toledo (a.d. 
675), Florence (a.d. 1438), and in the fourth ses¬ 
sion of the council of Trent (1546). With other 
deutero-canonical writings it remained in the canon 
till the time of the Reformation, when Luther first 
separated it and put it together with the rest of the 
Apocrypha at the end of the O. T. Still Luther 
spoke of it with great respect {Vorrede anf die 
Weisheit Salomonis in his translation of the Bible, 
ed. 1534). In the Anglican Church the book of 


Wisdom is looked upon with still greater favour. 
Thus chapters xiii. xiv. are quoted in the Homilid 
as the writing of Solomon {Sermon against Peril 
of Idolatry, part iii.); vii. 11, 16 ; ix. 13; xiii. 

1 ; xvi. 8, are cited as the work of the same wise 
man {Sermons for Rogation Week , part i.-iii.) ; iii. 

1, xiii.-xv. are quoted as Scripture {Sermon against 
the fear of Death , part iii. ; Against Idolatries , part 
i. and iii.) ; and cap. v. is referred to as Holy 
Scripture {Against Wilful Rebellion, part vi.) 

8. Literature. —Rainold, Censura Librorum Apo¬ 
crypha 1618, especially Prcell. xvii.-xxiii.; Arnald, 
The Book of Wisdom, in Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, 
and Lowman’s Critical Commentary; Wessely, 
Hebrew Commentary on Wisdom, Berlin 1780; 
Gutmann, Die Apokryphen des Altai Testaments, 
p. 3, ff., Altona 1841 ; Ewald, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, iv. 548, ff., Gottingen 1852; Schmid, 
Das Buchder Weisheit iibersetzsl underkldrt. Vienna 
1858; and especially Grimm, Das Buck der 
Weisheit erkldrt. part vi. of the Kurzgefasstes exe- 
getisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen d. A. T. 
Leipzig i860. See also Graetz, Geschichte der 
Juden, iii. pp. 292 ff., 242 ff., 2d edition, Leipzig 
1863 ; and the Introductions to the O. T. by Ber- 
tholdt (v. 225, ff., Erlangen 1815) ; De Wette 
(section 312-315) ; Keil (section 244-246, Erlangen 
1859) ; and Davidson (iii. 396-410, London 1863). 
—C. D. G. 

WITCH. The fern. HDubp (a sorceress), is 

found in Exod. xxii. 18; Sept. (papfiarbs ; Vulg. 
malefica ; the mas. (a sorcerer or magician), 

in Exod. vii. 11 ; Deut. xviii. 10; Dan. ii. 2; 
Mai. iii. 5; Sept. <pap/jLciK 6 s ; Vulg. maleficus; 
and in Jer. xxvii. 9. In the N. T. ‘sorcerer;’ 

<; papnaKos ; Vulg. maleficus, occurs in Rev. xxi. 8 ; 
xxii. 15. 

WITCHCRAFT (*|^* 3 , pi. DW 3 ) occurs in 2 

Kings ix. 22; Is. xlvii. 9, 12; Mic. v. 12; Nah. 
iii. 4 ; Sept. (pap/aaKeia, <pdpp.aKa ; Vulg. veneficium, 
maleficium. In the Apocrypha ‘witchcraft;’ ‘sor¬ 
cery;’ (pap/xaKeicL ; veneficium, Wisd. xii. 4 ; xviii. 
13 ; and in the N. T. Gal. v. 20; Rev. ix. 21 ; 
xviii. 23. As a verb ‘he used witchcraft,’ 

occurs in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6 ; e(papp.aKebero, male- 
ficis artibus inserviebat. This verb, in Arabic, 
signifies ‘to reveal’ or ‘discover;’ in Syriac eth- 
paal, according to Gesenius, ‘to pray;’ but this 
word, he observes, like many other sacred terms of 

the Syrians, as D’HEO etc., is restricted by 

the Hebrews to idolatrous services : hence 
means ‘ to practise magic,’ literally ‘ to pronounce 
or mutter spells.’ The word <papp.aKos is derived 
from <papfj.aKeucx >, to administer or apply medicines 
as remedies or poisons ; to use magical herbs, 
drugs, or substances, supposed to derive their 
efficacy from magical spells ; and thence to use 
spells, conjurations, or enchantments; hence <pap- 
/jlclk 6 s means, in the classical writers, a preparer of 
drugs, but generally of poisons, or drugs that 
operate by the force of magical charms ; and thence 
a magician, an enchanter of either sex. It occurs 
in the latter sense in Josephus {Antiq. xvii. 4. 1)^ 
and is applied by him to a female, tt)v ^rlpa avrov 
(pap/AaKbv Kai vbpvrjv dTOKaXboai {Antiq. ix. 6. 3). 

I This word also answers in the Sept, to 
I ‘magicians’ (Exod. ix. 11), <pap/iarol, malefici. 
The received text of Rev. xxi. 8 reads (pap/xaKevs ; 
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but the Alexandrian, and sixteen later MSS., with 
several printed editions, have (pappLafcSs , a reading 
embraced by Wetstein, and by Griesbach received 
into the text. $app.aKeiJS occurs in the same sense 
as (pap/iaicds, in Lucian (Dial. Deor. xiii. i ; Joseph. 

sec * 3 1 )- Ihe word <f)app.cuceia is used of 
Cine by Aristophanes (Pint. 302), and in the same 
sense of enchantment, etc., by Polybius (vi. 13. 4 ; 

xl. 3. 7). It corresponds in the Sept, to 

D'tok ‘enchantments’ (Exod. vii. n, 22). The 
verb <t>app.aK€ua) is employed in the sense of using 
enchantments by Herodotus (vii. 114), where, after 
saying that when Xerxes came to the river Strymon, 
the magi sacrificed white horses to it, he adds : 
(papfxuKeijaavTes 8i ravra is top Trorapibv , kclI &\\a 
ttoWcl 7 rpos tovtoktl ,—‘ and having used these en¬ 
chantments and many others to the river,’ etc. The 
precise idea, if any, now associated with the word 
‘ witch’—but, however, devoutly entertained by 
nearly the whole nation in the time of our trans¬ 
lators—is that of a female, who, by the agency of 
Satan, or rather, of a familiar spirit or gnome 
appointed by Satan to attend on her, performs 
operations beyond the powers of humanity, in con¬ 
sequence of her compact with Satan, written in her 
own blood, by which she resigns herself to him 
for ever. The belief in the existence of such per¬ 
sons cannot be traced higher than the middle ages, 
and was probably derived from the wild and 
gloomy mythology of the northern nations, amongst 
whom the Fatal Sisters, and other impersonations 
of destructive agency in a female form, were pro¬ 
minent articles of the popular creed. A very dif¬ 
ferent idea was conveyed by the Hebrew word, 
which probably denotes a sorceress or magician, 
who pretended to discover, and even to direct the 
effects ascribed to the operation of the elements, 
conjunctions of the stars, the influence of lucky 
and unlucky days, the power of invisible spirits, 
and of the inferior deities (Graves’s Lectures on the 
Pentateuch, pp. 109, no, Dublin 1829). Sir 
Walter Scott well observes, that ‘ the sorcery or 
witchcraft of the O. T. resolves itself into a traffick¬ 
ing with idols and asking counsel of false deities, 
or, in other words, into idolatry’ (Letters on Demon¬ 
ology and Witchcraft) London 1830, Let. 2). Ac¬ 
cordingly, sorceryjs in Scripture uniformly associ¬ 
ated with idolatry (Deut. xviii. 9-14 ; 2 Kings ix. 
22 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 5, 6, etc.; Gal. v. 20; Rev. 
xxi. 8). The modern idea of witchcraft, as involv¬ 
ing the assistance of Satan, is inconsistent with 
Scripture, where, as in the instance of Job, Satan 
is represented as powerless till God gave him a 
limited commission; and when ‘ Satan desired to 
sift Peter as wheat,’ no reference is made to the 
intervention of a witch. Nor do the actual refer¬ 
ences to magic in Scripture involve its reality. The 
mischiefs resulting from the pretension , under the 
theocracy, to an art which involved idolatry, justi¬ 
fied the statute which denounced it with death ; 

though instead of the unexampled phrase HTin fcsk 
‘ thou shalt not suffer to live,’ Michaehs conjec¬ 
tures iron t&, ‘shall not be’ (Exod. xxii. 18), 
which also better suits the parallel, ‘There shall 
not be found among you, etc., a witch’ (Deut. 
xviii. 10). Indeed, as ‘ we know that an idol is 
nothing in the world, and that there is none other 
God but one’ (1 Cor. viii. 4), we must believe all 
pretensions to traffic with the one, or ask counsel 


of the other, to be equally vain. Upon the same 
principle of suppressing idolatry, however, the 
prophets of Baal also were destroyed, and not be¬ 
cause Baal had any real existence, or because they 
could avail anything by their invocations. It is 
highly probable that the more intelligent portion 
of the Jewish community, especially in later times, 
understood the emptiness of pretensions to magic 
(see Is. xliv. 25 ; xlvii. 11-15 ; Jer. xiv. 14 ; Jonah 

ii. 8). Plato -evidently considered the mischief of 
magic to consist in the tendency of the pretension 
to it, and not in the reality (De Leg. lib. 11). 
Divination of all kinds had fallen into contempt in 
the time of Cicero : ‘ Dubium non est quin hsec 
disciplina et ars augurum evanuerit jam et vetustate 
et negligentia? (De Legibus, ii. 13). Josephus de¬ 
clares that he laughed at the very idea of witch¬ 
craft (Vita. sec. 31). For the very early writers 
who maintained that the wonders of the magicians 
were not supernatural, see Universal Hist. (vol. 

iii. p. 374, 8vo ed.) It seems safe to conclude 
from the Septuagint renderings, and their identity 
with the terms used by classical writers, that the 
pretended exercise of this art in ancient times was 
accompanied with the use of drugs, or fumigations 
made of them. No doubt the skilful use of certain 
chemicals, if restricted to the knowledge of a few 
persons, might, in ages unenlightened by science, 
along with other resources of natural magic, be 
made the means of extensive imposture. The 
natural gases, exhalations, etc., would contribute 
their share, as appears from the ancient account of 
the origin of the oracle at Delphi. The real mis¬ 
chiefs ever effected by the professors of magic on 
mankind, etc., may be safely ascribed to the actual 
administration of poison. Josephus states a case 
of poisoning under the form of a philtre or love 
potion, and says that the Arabian women were 
reported to be skilful in making such potions 
(Antig. xvii. 4. 1). Such means doubtless consti¬ 
tute the real perniciousness of the African species 
of witchcraft called Obi, the similarity of which 
word to the Hebrew 31X, inflation) is remarkable. 
Among the Sandwich Islanders, some, who had 
professed witchcraft, confessed, after their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity, that they had poisoned their 
victims. The death of Sir Thomas Overbury is 
cited as an instance in this country, by Sir Walter 
Scott (ut supra). There was, indeed, a wide scope 
for the production of very fantastic effects, short of 
death, by such means. The story of ‘ the witch of 
Endor,’ as she is commonly but improperly called, 
is, under the article Saul, referred to witchcraft. 
She indeed belongs to another class of pretenders 
to supernatural powers [Divination]. She was 
a necromancer, or one of those persons who pre¬ 
tended to call up the spirits of the dead to converse 
with the living (see Is. viii. 19 ; xxix. 4 ; lxv. 3). 
A full account is given of such persons by Lucan 
(vi. 591, etc.) and by Tibullus (i. 2 ; v. 45), where 
the pretensions of the sorceress are thus described : 

Hsec cantu finditque solum, Manesque sepulchris 
Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa rogo. 

Of much the same character is the Sibyl in the 
6th book of Virgil’s Hlneid. It is related as the 
last and crowning act of Saul’s rebellion against 
God, that he consulted ‘ a woman who had a fami¬ 
liar spirit’ (1 Sam. xxviii. 7), literally ‘a mistress 
of the Ob )—an act forbidden by the divine law 
(Lev. xx. 6), which sentenced the pretenders to 
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such a power to death (ver. 27), and which law 
Saul himself had recently enforced (1 Sam. xxviii. 
3, 9), because, it is supposed, they had freely pre¬ 
dicted his approaching ruin ; although, after the 
well-known prophecies of Samuel to that effect, 
the disasters Saul had already encountered, and 
the growing influence of David, there ‘ needed no 
ghost to come from the grave to tell them this.’ 
Various explanations of this story have been 
offered. It has been attempted to resolve the 
whole into imposture and collusion. Saul, who 
was naturally a weak and excitable man, had 
become, through a long series of vexations and 
anxieties, absolutely ‘ delirious,’ as Patrick ob¬ 
serves. ‘ He was afraid and his heart greatly 
trembled,’ says the sacred writer. In this state of 
mind, and upon the very eve of his last battle, he 
commissions his o:i>n servants to seek him a woman 
that had a familiar spirit, and attended by two of 
them, he comes to her ‘ by night,’ the most favour¬ 
able time for imposition. He converses with her 
alone, his two attendants, whether his secret 
enemies or real friends, being absent, somezvhere , 
yet, however, close at hand. Might not one of 
these, or some one else, have agreed with the 
woman to personate Samuel in another room ?— 
for it appears that Saul, though he spoke with, did 
not see the ghost (ver. 13, 14) ; who, it should be 
observed, told him nothing but what his own at¬ 
tendants could have told him, with the exception 
of those words, ‘ to-morrow shall thou and thy 
sons be with me’ (ver. 19); to which, however, it 
is replied, that Saul’s death did not occur upon the 
morrow, and that the word so translated is suffi¬ 
ciently ambiguous, for though “iriD means ‘ to¬ 
morrow’ in some passages, it means the future in¬ 
definitely in others (Exod. xiii. 14, and see the 
margin; Josh. iv. 6, 21 ; comp. Matt. vi. 34). It 
is further urged, that her ‘ crying with a loud 
voice,’ and her telling Saul, at the same time, that 
she knew him, were the well-timed arts of the 
sorceress, intended to magnify her pretended skill. 
It is, however, objected against this, or any other 
hypothesis of collusion, that the sacred writer not 
only represents the Pythoness as affirming, but also 
himself affirms, that she saw Samuel, and that 
Samuel spoke to Saul, nor does he drop the least 
hint that it was not the real Samuel of whom he 
was speaking. The same objections apply equally 
to the theory of ventriloquism, which has been 
grounded upon the word used by the Sept., iyyao-- 
Tpl/xvdos. Others have given a literal mterpreta - 
tion of the story, and have maintained that Samuel 
actually appeared to Saul. Justin Martyr maintains 
this theory, and in his dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, urges this incident in proof of the immortality 
of the soul (p. 333). The same view is taken in the 
additions to the Sept, in I Chron. x. 13, Kal aire- 
Kpivaro avT(p 2 a plovtjX 6 Trpo^Trjs ; and in Ecclus. 
xlvi. 9, 20, it is said, ‘ and after his death Samuel 
prophesied, and showed the king his end,’ etc. 
Such also is the view Josephus takes ( Antiq . vi. 
14. 3. 4), where he bestows a laboured eulogium 
upon the woman. It is, however, objected that 
the actual appearance of Samuel is inconsistent 
with all we are taught by revelation concerning 
the state of the dead; involves the possibility 
of a spirit or soul assuming a corporeal shape, 
conversing audibly, etc. ; and further, that it is 
incredible that God would submit the departed 
souls of his servants to be summoned back to 
VOL. III. • h 


earth, by rites either utterly futile, or else deriv¬ 
ing their efficacy from the co-operation of Satan. 
So Tertullian argues (De Animd , cap. lvii.), and 
many other of the ancients. Others have sup¬ 
posed that the woman induced Satan or some 
evil spirit to personate Samuel. But this theory, 
beside other difficulties, attributes nothing less than 
miraculous power to the devil; for it supposes 
the apparition of a spiritual and incorporeal 
being, and that Satan can assume the appearance 
of any one he pleases. Again, the historian 

(ver. 14) calls this appearance to Saul, 

KIP], 1 Samuel himself ’ (the latter word is entirely 
omitted by our translators) ; which he could not 
with truth have done if it was no other than the 
devil; who, besides, is here represented as the severe 
reprover of Saul’s impiety and wickedness. The 
admission that Satan or an evil spirit could thus 
personate an individual at pleasure, would endanger 
the strongest evidences of Christianity. Others 
have maintained another interpretation, which ap¬ 
pears to us at once tenable and countenanced by 
similar narratives in Scripture—namely, that the 
whole account is the narrative of a miracle, a divine 
representation or impression i partly upon the senses 
of Saul and partly upon those of the woman, and 
intended for the rebuke and punishment of Saul. 
It is urged, from the air of the narrative in ver. 11, 
12, that Samuel appeared before the woman had 
any time for jugglery, fumigations, etc. ; for al¬ 
though the word ‘when’ (ver. 12) is speciously 
printed in Roman characters, it has nothing to 
answer to it in the original, which reads simply 
thus, beginning at ver. 11 : * Then said the woman, 
Whom shall I bring up unto thee ? And he said, 
Bring me up Samuel. And the woman saw Samuel, 
and cried with a loud voice.’ No sooner then had 
Saul said, ‘ Bring me up Samuel,’ than Samuel 
himself was presented to her mind—an event so 
contrary to her expectation, that she cried out with 
terror. At the same time, and by the same mira¬ 
culous means, she was made aware of the royal 
dignity of her visitant. The vision then continues 
in the mind of Saul, who thereby receives his last 
reproof from heaven, and hears the sentence of his 
approaching doom. Thus God interposed with a 
miracle previously to the use of any magical 
formulae, as he did when the king of Moab had 
recourse to sorceries to overrule the mind of Balaam, 
so that he was compelled to bless those whom 
Balak wanted him to curse (Num. xxiii.) ; and as 
God also interposed when’ Ahaziah sent to consult 
Baal-zebub, his god, about his recovery, when by his 
prophet Elijah he stopped the messengers, reproved 
their master, and denounced his death (2 Kings i. 
2, 16). It may also be observed that Saul was on 
this occasion simply sentenced to the death he had 
justly incurred by having recourse to those means 
which he knew to be unlawful. Of the same 
nature of divine representation or vision, we think, 
was the reproof administered to Elijah, at Mount 
Horeb, when ‘ a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord,’ and was succeeded by ‘an earthquake,’ etc. 
(1 Kings xix. n, etc.) Of the same nature, also, 
was the Temptation of our Lord (see the article, 
and other instances of divine vision not expressly 
specified as such, in Bishop Law’s Theory of Re¬ 
ligion , pp. 85, 86, London 1820). Farmer is of 
opinion that the suppression of the word ‘ himself’ 

4 C 
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(ver. 14), and the introduction of the word ‘ when ’ 
(ver. 12), are to be ascribed to the prejudices of 
our translators. If they do not betray a bias on 
their minds, these instances support the general 
remark of Bishop Lowth upon the English trans¬ 
lation, c that in respect of the sense, and accuracy 
of interpretation, the improvements of which it is 
capable are great and numberless’ ( Preliminary 
Dissertation to Isaiah , ad finem). Some other 
mistranslations occur in reference to this subject. 
In 1 Sam. xv. 23, ‘ rebellion is as the sin of witch¬ 
craft,’ should be of ‘divination.’ In Deut. xviii. 
10, the word does not mean ‘witch,’ but, 

being masculine, ‘a sorcerer.’ In Acts viii. 9, 
the translation is exceedingly apt to mislead the 
mere English reader : ‘ Simon used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of Samaria’— 'Lly.uv TrpovTrrjp- 
X^v ip rrj 7r6\ei pcayevcop koX O-kttCop t6 £6 pos rrjs 
Za/xapelas — i.e. ‘ Simon had been pursuing magic, 
and perplexing (or astonishing) the people,’ etc. 
See also ver. 11, and comp, the use of the word 
iijloTrjjju, Matt. xii. 23. In Gal. iii. 1, ‘ Foolish 
Galatians,’ tLs 1'j/jlcLs i^daicape, ‘ who hath fascinated 
you?’ (For the use of the words aoKavla and 
XappiaKda in magic, among the Greeks, see 
Potter’s Archceologia Grccca , vol. i. chap, xviii. 
p. 356 > etc., Lond. 1 775 -) It is considered by 
some that the word ‘ witchcraft ’ is used meta¬ 
phorically for the allurements of pleasure (Nah. 
iii. 4 ; Rev. xviii. 23), and that the ‘ sorcerers ’ 
mentioned in ch. xxi. 8 may mean sophisticators of 
the truth. The kindred word <papp.docrb) is used by 
metonymy, as signifying ‘ to charm,’ ‘ to persuade 
by flattery,’ etc. (Plato, Sympos. sec. 17), ‘ to give 
a temper to metals’ (Odyss. ix. 393). The last- 
named theory concerning the narrative of Samuel’s 
appearance to Saul is maintained with much 
learning and ingenuity by Hugh Fanner {Disser¬ 
tation on Miracles , p. 472, etc., Lond. 1771). It 
is adopted by Dr. Waterland ( Sermons , vol. ii. 
p. 267), and Dr. Delaney in his Life of David; 
but is combated by Dr. Chandler with objections, 
which are, however, answered or obviated by 
Farmer. On the general subject, see Michaelis’s 
Laws of Moses , by Dr. A. Smith, London 1814, 
vol. iv. pp. 83-93; Banier’s History of Mythology , 
lib. iv.; Winer’s Biblisches Real - Worterbuch , art. 
‘Zauberei.’—J. F. D. 

WITNESS py ; Sept. fxdpTvs or p.dprvp ; Vulg. 

testis). It is intended in the present article to notice 
some of the leading and peculiar senses of this 
voluminous word. It occurs, 1st, in the sense of 
a person who deposes to the occurrence of any fact, 
a witness of any event. The Hebrew word is 
derived from Tiy, to repeat. The Greek is usually 
derived from fielpio, to ‘divide,’ ‘decide,’ etc., 
because a witness decides controversies (Heb. vi. 
16) ; but Damm (Lex. Horn. col. 1495) derives 
it from the old word fidprf, ‘ the hand,’ because 
witnesses anciently held up their hands in giving 
evidence. This custom among the ancient He¬ 
brews is referred to in Gen. xiv. 22 ; among the 
heathens, by Homer (II. x. 321), and by Virgil 
(HZn. xii. 196). God himself is represented as 
swearing in this manner (Deut. xxxii. 40 ; Ezek. 
xx. 5, 6, 15 ; comp. Num. xiv. 30). So also the 
heathen gods (Pindar, Olymp. vii. 119, 120). 
These Hebrew and Greek words, with their vari¬ 
ous derivations, pervade the entire subject. They 
are applied to a judicial witness in Exod. xxiii. 1 ; 


Lev. v. I ; Num. v. 13 ; xxxv. 30 (comp. Deut. 
xvii. 6; xix. 15; Matt, xviii. 16 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 1) ; 
Prov. xiv. 5 ; xxiv. 28 ; Matt. xxvi. 65 ; Acts vi. 
13 ; I Tim. v. 19 ; Heb. x. 28. They are applied, 
generally , to a person who certifies, or is able to 
certify, to any fact which has come under his cog¬ 
nisance (Josh. xxiv. 22; Is. viii. 2 ; Luke xxiv. 
48 ; Acts i. 8, 22 ; 1 Thes. ii. 10 ; I Tim. vi. 12 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 2 ; 1 Pet. i. 5). So in allusion to those 
who witness the public games (Heb. xii. 1). They 
are also applied to any one who testifies to the 
world what God reveals through him (Rev. xi. 3). 
In the latter sense the Greek word is applied to our 
Lord (Rev. i. 5 ; iii. 14). It is further used in the 
ecclesiastical sense of martyr [Martyr]. Both 
the Hebrew and Greek words are also applied to 
God (Gen. xxxi. 50; 1 Sam. xii. 5 ; Jer. xlii. 5 ; 
Rom. i. 9 ; Phil. i. 8 ; 1 Thes. ii. 5); to inani¬ 
mate things (Gen. xxxi. 52 ; Ps. lxxxix. 37). The 
supernatural means whereby the deficiency of wit¬ 
nesses was compensated under the theocracy have 
been already considered under the articles Adul¬ 
tery, Trial of ; Urim and Thummim. For the 
punishment of false witness and the suppression of 
evidence, see Punishment. For the forms of 
adjuration (2 Chron. xviii. 15), see Adjuration. 
Opinions differ as to what is meant by ‘ the faithful 
witness in heaven’ (Ps. lxxxix. 37). Some suppose 
it to mean the moon (comp. Ps. lxxii. 5, 7 ; Jer. 
xxxi. 35, 36 ; xxxiii. 20, 21; Ecclus. xliii. 6) ; 
others, the rainbow (Gen. ix. 12-17).—2. The 
witness or testimony itself borne to any fact is ex¬ 
pressed by ny ; fiapTvpta ; testimonium. They are 
used of judicial testimony (Prov. xxv. 18 ; Mark 
xiv. 56, 59 )* I n ver. 55 , Schleusner takes the 
word fxapT/xpla for /j.dpTvp, the abstract for the con¬ 
crete (Lukexxii. 71 ; John viii. 17 ; Joseph. Antiq. 
iv. 8. 15). It denotes the testimony to the truth of 
anything generally (John i. 7, 19 ; xix. 35); that 
of a poet (Tit. i. 13). It occurs in Josephus ( Coni. 
Apion. i. 21). In John iii. 11, 32, Schleusner 
understands the doctrine , the thing professed ; in v. 
32, 36, the proofs given by God of our Saviour’s 
mission ; comp. v. 9. In viii. 13, 14, both he 
and Bretschneider assign to the word the sense of 
praise. In Acts xxii. 18, the former translates it 
teaching or instruction. In Rev. i. 9 it denotes 
the constant profession of Christianity, or testimony 
to the truth of the gospel (comp. i. 2 ; vi. 9). In 
1 Tim. iii. 7 fiapTvptap KaXyp means a good 
character (comp. 3 John 12; Ecclus. xxxi. 34; 
Joseph. Antiq. vi. 10. 1). In Ps. xix. 7, ‘The 
testimony of the Lord is sure,’ probably signifies 
the ordinances , institutions , etc. (comp. cxix. 22, 
24, etc.) Those ambiguous words, ‘He that be- 
lieveth in the Son of God hath the witness in him¬ 
self’ (1 John v. 10), which have given rise to a 
variety of fanatical meanings, are easily understood, 
by explaining the word 2%ei, ‘receives,’ ‘retains,’ 
etc.— i.e. the foregoing testimony which God hath 
given of his Son, whereas the unbeliever rejects it. 
The whole passage is obscured in the English trans¬ 
lation by neglecting the uniformity of the Greek, 
and introducing the word ‘record,’ contrary to the 
profession of our translators in their Preface to the 
Reader (ad finem). The Hebrew word, with fiap- 
rvpLov, occurs in the sense of monument , evidence , 
etc. (Gen. xxi. 30; xxxi. 44 ; Deut. iv. 45 ; xxxi. 
26; Josh. xxii. 27; Ruth iv. 7; Matt. viii. 4; 
Mark vi. 11 ; Luke xxi. 13 ; James v. 3). In 2 
Cor. i. 12, Schleusner explains fjLaprbpLop , com • 
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mendation. In Prov. xxix. 14 and Amos i. 11, 

is pointed to mean perpetually, for ever, but 
the Sept, gives els paprbpiov ; Aquila els ; Sym- 
machus els del ; Vulg. in oeternum . In Acts vii. 
44 and Rev. xv. 5, we find 7] (tktjvt] tov paprvplov, 

and this is the Sept, rendering for (which 

really means ‘the tabernacle of the congregation ’) 
in Exod. xxix. 42, 44 ; xl. 22, 24—deriving TJIfr 
from my, ‘ to testify,’ instead of from IIP, to as¬ 
semble.’ On i Tim. ii. 6, see Bowyer’s Conjec- 
tiires. In Heb. iii. 5, Schleusner interprets els 
paprbptov t&v \a\7]d7j(ropbvwv, ‘ the promulgation of 
those things about to be delivered to the Jews.’— 
3. To be or become a witness, by testifying the truth 
of what one knows. Thus the Sept, translates 
TOT (Gen. xliii. 3), paprvptco, to bear witness, and 
Amos iii. 13 : see also 1 Kings xxi. 10, 13. In 
John i. 7; xv. 26; xviii. 23, Schleusner gives as 
its meaning, to teach or explain ; in John iv. 44 ; 
vii. 7 ; 1 Tim vi. 13, to declare; in Acts x. 43 ; 
Rom. iii. 21, to declare propketically. With a 
dative case following, the word sometimes means 
to approve (Luke iv. 22). So Schleusner under¬ 
stands Luke xi. 48, ‘ ye approve the deeds of your 
fathers,’ and he gives this sense also to Rom. x. 2. 
In like manner the passive paprvpiouai, ‘ to be ap¬ 
proved,’ ‘beloved,’ ‘have a good character,’ etc. 
(Acts vi. 3 ; 1 Tim. v. 10 ; comp. 3 John 6, 12). 

‘ The witness of the Spirit,’ alluded to by St. Paul 
(Rom. viii. 16), is explained by Macknight and 
all the best commentators as the extraordinary 
operations of the Holy Spirit concurring with the 
filial dispositions of converted Gentiles, ‘ to prove 
that they are ‘ the children of God,’ as well as the 
Jews. —4. ‘ To call or take to witness,’ to invoke 
as witness,’ paprbpopai (Acts xx. 26 ; Gal. v. 3 ; 
Joseph. De Bell. Jud. iii. 8. 3). A still stronger 
word is 5 iafj.apTvpop.cu, which corresponds to TOT 
(Deut. iv. 26). It means ‘to admonish solemnly,’ 

‘ to charge earnestly,’ ‘ to urge upon’ (Ps. lxxxi. 
8 ; Neh. ix. 26 ; Luke xvi. 28 ; Acts ii. 40). In 
other passages the same words mean to ‘ teach 
earnestly.’ In Job xxix. 11, a beautiful phrase 
occurs, ‘ When the eye saw me it gave witness to 
me.’ The admiring expression of the eye upon 
beholding a man of eminent virtue and benevolence, 
is here admirably illustrated. The description of 
the mischief occasioned by a false witness, in Prov. 
xxv. 18, deserves notice; ‘ a man that beareth 
false witness against his neighbour, is a maul, and 
a sword, and a sharp arrow.’ Few words afford 
more exercise to discrimination, in consequence of 
the various shades of meaning in which the context 
requires they should be understood.— J. F. D. 

WITSIUS, Hermann, D. D., was born at 
Euchuysen, in Friesland, 12th February 1636. 
After officiating as pastor in different places, he 
was appointed to a theological chair at Utrecht, 
from which he passed to the same at Franeker, 
and ultimately to the professorship of theology at 
Leyden, where he died 22d October 1708. He 
was a learned and pious divine, and orthodox ac¬ 
cording to the Cocceian type. His most important 
works, besides his system of theology, entitled De 
CEconomia feederunp in which he gives the best 
exposition extant of the federal theology, are his 
Miscellanea Sacra, of which the best edition is that 
published at Leyden 1736, 2 vols. 4to ; his ALgyp- 
tiaca sive de Aigyptior. sacror. cum Hebr. collatione, 


4to, Amst. 1683, Bas. 1739; and his Melelejnata 
Leidensia quibus continentur prcelectiones de vita et 
rebus gestis Pauli, necnon dissertt. exeget. duodecas 
denique Comment, in Ep. Judce, 4to, LeycL 1703. 
Translations into English have appeared of his 
CEconomia, of his Dissertations on the Creed (by 
Donald Frazer, D.D., 2 vols. 8vo), and of his 
Dissertations on the Lord's Prayer (by William 
Pringle, in ‘Edin. Bib. Cab.’ No. 24).—W. L. A. 

WIZARD. [Divination.] 

WOIDE, Charles Godfrey, D.D., a native 
of Germany, was born in 1725, and was educated 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and at Leyden. After 
being some time pastor at Lissa, he came over to 
be preacher at the German Chapel Royal, London. 
In 1782 he became assistant-librarian in the British 
Museum. Whilst in this office he made use of his 
learning and opportunities to transcribe with his 
own hand the N. T. portion of the Codex Alexan - 
drinus, which forms one of the special treasures of 
that institution, and this he afterwards published 
in facsimile in 1 vol. fol., Lond. 1786 [Manu¬ 
scripts]. The preface and the various readings of 
this splendid work were republished by Spohn 
under the title Notitia Codicis Alex, cum var. ejus 
leett. omnibus, Lips. 1790, with notes by Spohn. 
At the time of his death, which took place 10th 
May 1790, Woide was engaged in preparing Frag¬ 
ment a N. T. a vers. ALgyptica Dialecti Thebaid. 
Sahidic. seu superioris ALgypti. This was completed 
by Dr. Ford, and appeared in 1 vol. fol., Oxon. 
1799.—W. L. A. 

WOLF. [Zeeb.] 

WOLF, Johann Christoph, was bom at 
Wernigerode 21st February 1683. Fie was edu¬ 
cated at Wittenberg, and when he had finished 
his studies there he spent some time in travelling 
through Holland and England, chiefly with a view 
of exploring the public libraries of these countries. 
In 1710 he was appointed professor of philosophy 
at Wittenberg; in 1712, professor of Oriental lan¬ 
guages at Hamburg; in 1715, pastor of the Dom- 
kirche in that city; and in 1719, pastor of St. 
Catherine’s there. He died 25th July 1739. He 
was a man of learning and indefatigable labour, 
and we are indebted to him for several works of 
standard value in the department to which they be¬ 
long. These are— Hisioria Lexicor. Heb., Wittenb. 
1705 ; Bibliotheca Hebrcea sive notitia auct. Heb., 
4 vols. 4to, Flamb. 1715-33 ; Cura; Philologicce in 
N. T. (1725-35), best edition, 5 vols. 4to, Basil 
174 1 > Epitaphia Judaica Heb. et Lat. in Ugolino 
Thesaur. xxxiii.; Anecdota Greeca Sacra et Prof ana ex 
MSS. cruta, 4 vols. 8vo, Hamb. 1722-24; Notitia 
Karcvorum hausta ex tract. Mardochai, etc., 4to, 
Hamb. 1721.—W. L. A. 

WOLFSSOFIN {—b. Seeb Wolf), Aaron, also 
called Aaron Halle pTIX), was born 1736, 

and died in FUrth, March 20, 1835, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. He was a distinguished disciple 
of Mendelssohn, professor in King William School 
at Breslau, and worked in the department of Biblicnl 
exegesis and Hebrew literature in conjunction with 
Joel Lowe, G. Solomon, etc. etc. Of his numer¬ 
ous writings, the following relate to the elucidation 
of the Scriptures and the Flebrew language :—(1.) 
A German translation of Lamentations, with an 
elaborate Hebrew introduction and commentary by 
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Lowe, Berlin 1788. (2.) A translation of Esther, 

with a Hebrew introduction and commentary by 
Lowe, Berlin 1788. (3.) A translation of Ruth, 

with a Hebrew introduction and commentary by 
Lowe, Berlin 1788. (4.) A Hebrew commentary 

on the Song of Solomon, written conjointly with 
Lowe, accompanying Mendelssohn’s translation of 
this book, Berlin 1789. (5.) The Book of Job, 

with a German translation and Hebrew comment¬ 
ary, Prague 1791 ; Vienna 1806. (6.) The First 

Book of Kings, with a German translation and 
Hebrew commentary, Breslau 1809. (7.) Critical 

and exegetical annotations on the vision of Ha- 
bakkuk, Breslau 1806. (8.) A German transla¬ 

tion of the first two chapters of Habakkuk, pub¬ 
lished in the periodical entitled Jedidja , vol. ii. p. 
107, ff. (9.) A German translation and Hebrew 
exposition of the Sabbatic and Festival Lessons 
[Haphtaroti-i], in conjunction with Lowe, the 
two Euchels, Theodor, and Friedlander, Berlin 
1790. And (10.) A Hebrew primer, entitled Ab- 

taljon (jvtanN), with an introduction by Fried¬ 
lander, Berlin 1790; Breslau 1799 ; Vienna 1800; 
Prague 1806; Vienna 1814. He also wrote a 
number of essays and reviews on sundry Biblical 
subjects, which are enumerated by Steinschneider, 
Catalogus Libr. Ilebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , 
col. 2732-2734 ; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 
553, etc.—C. D. G. 

WOMAN, in Hebrew which is the femi- 

l T • 

nine form of as among the ancient Romans 

vira (found still in virago ) from vir ; and in Greek 
avdpis from avtjp : like our own term woman, the 
Hebrew is used of married and unmarried females. 
The derivation of the word thus shows that accord¬ 
ing to the conception of the ancient Israelites woman 
was man in a modified form — one of the same race, 
the same genus, as man ; a kind of female man. 
Flow slightly modified that form is, how little in 
original structure woman differs from man, physio¬ 
logy has made abundantly clear. Different in 
make as man and woman are, they differ still 
more in character; and yet the great features of 
their hearts and minds so closely resemble each 
other, that it requires no depth of vision to see 
that these twain are one! This most important 
fact is characteristically set forth in the Bible in the 
account given of the formation of woman out of 
one of Adam’s ribs : a representation to which 
currency may have the more easily been given, 
from the apparent space there is between the lowest 
rib and the bones on which the trunk is supported. 

‘ And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, 
and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called Woman, 
because she was taken out of man.’ An immediate 
and natural inference is forthwith made touching 
the intimacy of the marriage-bond : ‘Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one 
flesh’ (Gen. ii. 21-24). Those who lihve been 
pleased to make free with this simple narrative, 
may well be required to show how a rude age could 
more effectually have been taught the essential 
unity of man and woman—a unity of nature which 
demands, and is perfected only in, a unity of soul. 
The conception of the Biblical writer goes beyond 
even this, but does not extend farther than science 
and experience unite to justify. There was solid 
reason why it was not good for Adam ‘ to be alone.’ 


Without an help-meet he would have been an im¬ 
perfect being. The genus homo consists of man 
and woman. Both are necessary to the idea of 
man. The one supplements the qualities of the 
other. They are not two, but one flesh, and as 
one body so one soul. 

The entire aim, then, of the narrative in Genesis 
was, by setting forth certain great physical facts, 
to show the essential unity of man and woman, yet 
the dependence of the latter on the former ; and so 
to encourage and foster the tenderest and most 
considerate love between the two, founded on the 
peculiar qualities of each—pre-eminence, strength, 
intellectual power, and wisdom on the one side ; 
reliance, softness, grace, and beauty on the other, 
—at the same time that the one set of excellences 
lose all their worth unless as existing in the posses¬ 
sion of the other. 

It will at once be seen that under the influence 
of a religion, at the bottom of which lay those 
ideas concerning the relations of the sexes one to 
another, slavery on the part of the woman was 
impossible. This fact is the more noticeable, and 
it speaks the more loudly in favour of the divine 
origin of the religion of the Bible, because the 
East has in all times, down to the present day, 
kept woman everywhere, save in those places in 
which Judaism and Christianity have prevailed, 
in a state of low, even in some cases gilded, 
bondage, making her the mere toy, plaything, 
and instrument of man. Nothing can be more 
painful to contemplate than the humiliating con¬ 
dition in which Islamism still' holds its so-called 
free women—a condition of perpetual childhood 
—childhood of mind, while the passions receive 
constant incense; leaving the fine endowments of 
woman’s soul undeveloped and inert, or crushing 
them when in any case they may happen to germi¬ 
nate ; and converting man into a self-willed haughty 
idol, for whose will and pleasure the other sex 
lives and suffers. 

It will assist the reader in forming a just con¬ 
ception of Hebrew women in the Biblical periods, 
if we add a few details respecting the actual condi¬ 
tion of women in Syria. Mr. Bartlett (Walks 
about Jerusalem, p. 191, scq.) visited the house of 
a rich Jew in the metropolis of the holy land. 
We give the substance of his observations : ‘ On 
entering his dwelling we found him seated on 
the low divan, fondling his youngest child ; and 
on our expressing a wish to draw the costume of 
the female members of his family, he commanded 
their attendance, but it was some time before they 
would come forward ; when however they did pre¬ 
sent themselves, it was with no sort of reserve 
whatever. Their costume is chastely elegant. The 
prominent figure in the room was the married 
daughter, whose little husband, a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen as he seemed, wanted nearly a head of 
the stature of his wife, but was already chargeable 
with the onerous duties of a father. An oval head¬ 
dress of peculiar shape, from which was slung a 
long veil of embroidered muslin, admirably set off 
the brow and eyes ; the neck was ornamented with 
bracelets, and the bosom with a profusion of gold 
coins, partly concealed by folds of muslin ; a 
graceful robe of striped silk, with long open sleeves, 
half-laced under the bosom, invested the whole 
person, over which is worn a jacket of green silk 
with short sleeves, leaving the white arm and 
braceleted hand at liberty. An elderly person sat 
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on the sofa, the mother, whose dress was more 
grave, her turban less oval, and of blue shawl, and 
the breast covered entirely to the neck, with a kind 
of ornamented gold tissue ; and over all was seen 
a jacket of fur : she was engaged in knitting, while 
her younger daughter bent over her in conversa¬ 
tion ; her dress was similar to that of her sister, 
but with no gold coins, or light muslin folds, and 
instead of large ear-rings, the vermilion blossom 
of the pomegranate formed an exquisite pendant, 
/effecting its glow upon the dazzling whiteness of 
her skin. We were surprised at the fairness and 
delicacy of their complexion, and the vivacity of 
their manner. Unlike the wives of Oriental Chris¬ 
tians, who respectfully attend at a distance till in¬ 
vited to approach, these pretty Jewesses seemed 
on a perfect footing of equality, and chatted and 
laughed away without intermission. Many of the 
daughters of Judah, here and at Hebron, are re¬ 
markable for their attractions. Mr. Wolff describes 
one of them with enthusiasm, and no small un¬ 
conscious poetry— 4 the beautiful Sarah,’ whom his 
lady met at a wedding-feast.’ ‘ She was scarcely 
seated when she felt a hand upon hers, and heard 
a kind greeting. She turned to the voice and saw a 
most beautiful Jewess, whom I also afterwards saw, 
and I never beheld a more beautiful and well-be¬ 
haved lady in my life, except the beautiful girl in 
the valley of Cashmere ; she looked like a queen in 
Israel. A lovely lady she was ; tall, of a fair com¬ 
plexion and blue eyes, and around her forehead 
and cheeks she wore several roses. No queen had 
a finer deportment than that Jewess had.’ 



525. Syro-Arabian costume. Indoor dress. 

Mr. Bartlett was also admitted into the abode 
of a Christian family in Jerusalem, of whom he 
thus speaks (pp. 195-6):—‘The interior of their 
houses is similar to those of the Jews. In our 
intercourse with them we were received with more 
ceremony than among the former. The mistress 
of the family is in attendance with her children and 
servants, and besides pipes and coffee, the guest is 
presented with saucers of sweetmeats and small 
glasses of aniseed; which, when done with, are 
taken from him by his fair hostess or her servant, 
who kiss his hand as they receive them. They are 
more reserved, often standing during the visit. 
Their dress is more gorgeous than that of the Jew¬ 
ish women, but not so chastely elegant; it suits 
well with the languor of their air, their dusky com¬ 
plexion, and large black eyes. The head-dress has 


a fantastic air, like that of a May-day queen in 
England, and the bust is a little in the style of 
‘ Beauties by Sir Peter Lely, 
Whose drapery hints we may admire freely.’ 

A heavy shawl is gracefully wreathed round the 
figure, and the dress, when open, displays long 
loose trousers of muslin and small slippers. The 
ensemble, it must be admitted, is very fascinating, 
when its wearer is young and lovely.’ 



We now pass to the peasantry, and take from 
Lamartine a sketch of the Syrian women as seen by 
him at the foot of Lebanon, on a Sunday, after having 
with their families attended divine service, when the 
families ‘ return to their houses to enjoy a repast 
somewhat more sumptuous than on ordinary days : 
the women and girls, adorned in their richest 
clothes, their hair plaited, and all strewed with 
orange-flowers, scarlet wall-flowers, and carnations, 
seat themselves on mats before the doors of the r 
dwellings, with their friends and neighbours. It 
is impossible to describe with the pen the groups, 
so redolent of the picturesque, from the richness of 
their costume and their beauty, which these females 
then compose in the landscape. I see amongst 
them daily such countenances as Raphael had not 
beheld, even in his dreams as an artist. It is more 
than the Italian or Greek beauty ; there is the 
nicety of shape, the delicacy of outline, in a word, 
all that Greek and Roman art has left us as the 
most finished model ; but it is rendered more be¬ 
witching still, by a primitive artlessness of expres¬ 
sion, by a serene and voluptuous languor, by a 
heavenly clearness, which the glances from the blue 
eyes, fringed with black eyelids, cast over the 
features, and by a smiling archness, a harmony of 
proportions, a rich whiteness of skin, an indescrib¬ 
able transparency of tint, a metallic gloss upon 
the hair, a gracefulness of movement, a novelty in 
the attitudes, and a vibrating silvery tone of voice, 
which render the young Syrian girl the very houri 
of the visual paradise. Such admirable and varied 
beauty is also very common ; I never go into the 
country for an hour without meeting several such 
females going to the fountains or returning, with 
their Etruscan urns upon their shoulders, and their 
naked legs clasped with rings of silver.’ 

The ordinary dress of the women of Palestine is 
not perhaps much fitted to enhance their natural 
charms, and yet it admits of ease and dignity in 
the carriage. Dr. Olin thus describes the custo- 
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mary appearance of both male and female : ‘ The 
people wear neither hats, bonnets, nor stockings ; 
both sexes appear in loose flowing dresses, and red 
or yellow slippers ; the men wear red caps with or 
without turbans, the women are concealed by 
white veils, with the exception of the eyes’ (vol. ii. 
P- 437 )-. 

1 he singular beauty of the Hebrew women, and 
the natural warmth of their affections, have con¬ 
spired to throw gems of domestic loveliness over 
the pages of the Bible. In no history can there be 
found an equal number of charming female por¬ 
traits. From Hagar down to Mary and Martha, 
the Bible presents pictures of womanly beauty 
that are unsurpassed and rarely paralleled. But 
we should very imperfectly represent in these 
general remarks the formative influence of the 
female character as seen in the Bible, did not we 
refer these amiable traits of character to the original 
conceptions of which we have spoken, and to the 
pure and lofty religious ideas which the Biblical 
books in general present. If woman there appears 
as the companion and friend of man, if she rises 
above the condition of being a bearer of children 
to that noble position which is held by the mother 
of a family, she owes her elevation in the main to 
the religion of Moses and to that of Jesus. The 
first system—as a preparatory one—did not and 
could not complete the emancipation of woman. 



527. Young lady in full dress. 

The Oriental influence modified the religious so 
materially, as to keep women generally in some 
considerable subjection. Yet the placing of the 
fondest desires and the glowing hopes of the nation 
on some child that was to be born, some son that 
was to be given, as it made every matron’s heart 
beat high with expectation, raised the tone of self- 
respect among the women of Israel, and caused 
them to be regarded by the other sex with lively 
interest, deep regard, and a sentiment which was 
akin to reverence. There was, however, needed 
the finishing touch which the Great Teacher put to 
the Mosaic view of the relations between the sexes. 
Recognising the fundamental truths which were as 
old as the creation of man, Jesus proceeded to re¬ 
strain the much-abused facility of divorce, leaving 
only one cause why the marriage-bond should be 
broken, and at the same time teaching that as the 
origin of wedlock was divine, so its severance 
ought not to be the work of man. Still further- 


bringing to bear on the domestic ties his own doc¬ 
trine of immortality, he made the bo,nd co-existent 
with the undying soul, only teaching that the con¬ 
nection would be refined with the refinement of 
our affections and our liberation from these tene¬ 
ments of clay in which we now dwell (Matt. v. 32 ; 
xix. 3, seq.; xxii. 23, seq.) With views so elevated as 
these, and with affections of the tenderest benignity, 
the Saviour may well have won the warm and gentle 
hearts of Jewish women. Accordingly, the purest 
and richest human light that lies on the pages of 
the N. T. comes from the band of high-minded, 
faithful, and affectionate women, who are found in 
connection with Christ from his cradle to his cross, 
his tomb, and his resurrection. These ennobling 
influences have operated on society with equal 
benefit and power. Woman, in the better portions 
of society, is now a new being. And yet her an¬ 
gelic career is only just begun. She sees what she 
may, and what under the gospel she ought to be ; 
and ere very long, we trust, a way will be found to 
employ in purposes of good, energies of the finest 
nature which now waste away from want of scope, 
in the ease and refinements of affluence, if not in 
the degradations of luxury—a most precious offer¬ 
ing made to the Moloch of fashion, but which 
ought to be consecrated to the service of that God 
who gave these endowments, and of that Saviour 
who has brought to light the rich capabilities, and 
exhibited the high and holy vocation, of the female 
sex.—J. R. B. 

Addendum.— Women appear to have enjoyed 
considerably more freedom among the Jews than is 
now allowed them in western Asia, although in 
other respects their condition and employments 
seem to have been not dissimilar. At present, 
women of all ranks are much confined to their own 
houses, and never see the men who visit their hus¬ 
bands or fathers; and in towns they never go 
abroad without their persons and faces being com¬ 
pletely shrouded : they also take their meals apart 
from the males, even of their own family. But in 
the rural districts they enjoy more freedom, and 
often go about unveiled. Among the Jews, wo¬ 
men were somewhat less restrained in their inter¬ 
course with men, and did not generally conceal 
their faces when they went abroad. Only one in¬ 
stance occurs in Scripture of women eating with 
men (Ruth ii. 14) ; but that was at a simple re¬ 
fection, and only illustrates the greater freedom of 
rural manners. 

The employments of the women were very 
various, and sufficiently engrossing. In the earlier, 
or patriarchal state of society, the daughters of 
men of substance tended their fathers’ flocks (Gen. 
xxix. 9 ; Exod. ii. 16). In ordinary circumstances, 
the first labour of the day was to grind corn and 
bake bread, as already noticed. The other cares 
of the family occupied the rest of the day. The 
women of the peasantry and of the poor consumed 
much time in collecting fuel, and in going to the 
wells for water. The wells were usually outside 
the towns, and the labour of drawing water from 
them was by no means confined to poor women. 
This was usually, but not always, the labour of the 
evening ; and the water was carried in earthen 
vessels borne upon the shoulder (Gen. xxiv. 15-20 ; 
John iv. 7, 28). Working with the needle also 
occupied much of their time, as it would seem that 
not only their own clothes but those of the men 
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were made by the women. Some of the needle¬ 
work was very fine, and much valued (Exod. xxvi. 
36; xxviii. 39; Judg. v. 30; Ps. xlv. 14). The 
women appear to have spun the yarn for all the 
cloth that was in use (Exod. xxxv. 25 ; Prov. xxxi. 
19); and much of the weaving seems also to have 
been executed by them (Judg. xvi. 13, 14; Prov. 
xxxi. 22). The tapestries for bed-coverings, men¬ 
tioned in the last-cited text, were probably pro¬ 
duced in the loom, and appear to have been much 
valued (Prov. vii. 16). 

We have no certain information regarding the 
dress of the women among the poorer classes ; but 
it was probably coarse and simple, and not materi¬ 
ally different from that which we now see among 
the Bedouin women, and the female peasantiy of 
Syria. This consists of drawers, and a long and 



528. Matron in full dress. 

loose gown of coarse blue linen, with some orna¬ 
mental bordering wrought with the needle, in 
another colour, about the neck and bosom. The 
head is covered with a kind of turban, connected 
with which, behind, is a veil, which covers the 
neck, back, and bosom [Veil]. We may presume, 
with still greater certainty, that women of superior 
condition wore over their inner dress a frock or 
tunic like that of the men, but more closely fitting 
the person, with a girdle formed by an unfolded 
kerchief. Their head-dress was a kind of turban, 
with different sorts of veils and wrappers used 
under various circumstances. The hair was worn 
long, and, as now, was braided into numerous 
tresses, with trinkets and ribands (1 Cor. xi. 15 ; I 
Tim. ii. 9 ; 1 Pet. iii. 3). With the head-dress the 
principal ornaments appear to have been connected, 
such as a jewel for the forehead, and rows of pearls 
(Sol. Song i. 10; Ezek. xvi. 12). Ear-rings were 
also worn (Is. iii. 20; Ezek. xvi. 12), as well as a 
nose-jewel, consisting, no doubt, as now, either of 
a ring inserted in the cartilage of the nose, or an 
ornament like a button attached to it. The nose- 
jewel was of gold or silver, and sometimes set with 
jewels (Gen. xxiv. 47 ; Is. iii. 21). Bracelets were 
also generally worn (Is. iii. 19 ; Ezek. xvi. 11), and 
anklets, which, as now, were probably more like 
fetters than ornaments (Is. iii. 16, 20). The Jewish 
women possessed the art of staining their eyelids 
black, for effect and expression (2 Kings ix. 30 ; 
Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxiii. 40); and it is more than 


probable that they had the present practice of 
staining the nails, and the palms of. their hands and 
soles of their feet, of an iron-rust colour, by means 
of a paste made from the plant called henna (Lazu- 
sonia inermis). This plant appears to be men¬ 
tioned in Sol. Song i. 14, and its present use is 
probably referred to in Deut. xxi. 12 ; 2 Sam. xix. 
24. 



The customs concerning marriage, and the cir¬ 
cumstances which the relation of wife and mother 
involved, have been described in the article Mar¬ 
riage. 

The Israelites eagerly desired children, and es¬ 
pecially sons. Hence the messenger who first 
brought to the father the news that a son was born, 
was well rewarded (Job iii. 3 ; Jer. xx. 15). The 
event was celebrated with music ; and the father, 
when the child was presented to him, pressed it to 
his bosom, by which act he was understood to 
acknowledge it as his own (Gen. 1 . 23 ; Job iii. 
12 ; Ps. xxii. 10). On the eighth day from the 
birth the child was circumcised (Gen. xvii. 10); at 
which time also a name was given to it (Luke i. 
59). The first-born son was highly esteemed, and 
had many distinguishing privileges. He had a 
double portion of the estate (Deut. xxi. 17); he 
exercised a sort of parental authority over his 
younger brothers (Gen. xxv. 23, etc. ; xxvii. 29 ; 
Exod. xii. 29 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 3) ; and before the 
institution of the Levitical priesthood he acted as 
the priest of the family (Num. iii. 12, 13 ; viii. 18). 
The patriarchs exercised the power of taking these 
privileges from the first-born, and giving them to 
any other son, or of distributing them among dif¬ 
ferent sons ; but this practice was overruled by the 
Mosaical law (Deut. xxi. 15-17). 

The child continued about three years at the 
breast of the mother, and a great festival was given 
at the weaning (Gen. xxi. 8; 1 Sam. i. 22-24; 2 
Chron. xxxi. 6 ; Matt. xxi. 16). Pie remained two 
years longer in charge of the women ; after which 
he was taken under the especial care of the father, 
with a view to his proper training (Deut. vi. 20-25 ; 
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xi. 19). It appears that those who wished for their 
sons better instruction than they were themselves 
able or willing to give, employed a private teacher, 
or else sent them to a priest or Levite, who had 
perhaps several others under his care. The princi¬ 
pal object was, that they should be well acquainted 
with the law of Moses ; and reading and writing 
were taught in subservience to this leading object. 

The authority of a father was very great among 
the Israelites, and extended not only to his sons, 
but to his grandsons—indeed to all who were de¬ 
scended from him. His power had no recognised 
limit, and even if he put his son or grandson to 
death, there was, at first, no law by which he could 
be brought to account (Gen. xxi. 14; xxxviii. 24). 
But Moses circumscribed this power, by ordering 
that when a father judged his son worthy of death, 
he should bring him before the public tribunals. 
If, however, he had struck or cursed his father or 
mother, or was refractory or disobedient, he was 
still liable to capital punishment (Exod. xxi. 15, 
17 ; Lev. xx. 9; Deut. xxi. 18-21).—J. K. 

WOOD-CARRYING, The Feast of (pip 
OW), one of the annual festivals instituted after 
the Babylonish captivity. 

1. Name of the Festival and its significance .— 

The name p"lp or D'VJJ pip, which liter¬ 

ally denotes the wood-offering, £vXo(p 6 pia, Xylo- 

phoria , or its fuller phrase, D'VJJ pip DID DV, 
the feast of wood - offering, ij rCbv ^vXofpopicoo 
eopTh (Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 6), by which 
this festival is designated, is derived from Neh. x. 
35 ; xiii. 31. It obtained its name from the fact 
that on the day in which it was celebrated all the 
people, without any distinction of tribe or grade, 
brought wood to the temple, being the last day in 
the year whereon wood could be felled for the 
burning of the sacrifices and the perpetual fire 
on the altar. It is also denominated pj 

the time of wood for the priests (Megiliath 
'j aanith, v.), because on this festival the priests too, 
like the rest of the people, offered wood. 

2. The day , and manner of its celebration. —The 

day on which this festival was annually celebrated 
was the 15th of Ab QX = August). This is dis¬ 
tinctly attested by the unanimous voice of the most 
ancient and most trustworthy records (comp. 
Mishna Taanith , iv. 8 ; Babylon Gemara, ibid. 
30 a; Baba Bathra , 121 a; Megillalh Taanith, v.; 
Midrash Rabba on Lamentations, cap. lvii.) The 
remark in Josephus, that this festival was celebrated 
on the 14th ( rrj rw v ^vXocpoplwv loprijs otforjs 

—h $ vdo-Lv &os V\t)v rep (!iupu 2 irpoatplpeiv, Bell. 
Jud. ii. 17. 6; and rr\ e£ijs, irevre raider dry 51 
?)v Aioov firiris, k.t.X., ibid. ii. 17. 7), must there¬ 
fore be regarded as the error of a copyist (comp. 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 144; 
Graetz, Geschichte derjuden, iii. 478, 2d ed.) The 
nine days in the year appointed for the delivery of 
wood by the respective families were as follows":— 
On the 20th oiAb, when the descendants of Pachat 
Moab b. Jehudah furnished the wood ; the 20th of 
Flul, the family of Adeen b. Jehudah ; the 1st of 
Tebet, the family of Parosh ; the 1st of Nisan, the 
family of Arah b. Jehudah ; the 20th of Tamuz, 
the family of David b. Jehudah ; the 5th of Ab, 
the family of Parosh b. Jehudah ; the 7th of Ab, 
the family of Jondab b. Rechab ; the 10th of Ab, 
the family of Senaa b. Benjamin ; and on the 15th 


of Ab, the family of Saltu b. Jehudah, with the 
priests, Levites, and all those who did not know 
from what they descended, as well as the families 
of Gonbei Ali and Kozai Kezioth (Mishna Taanith , 
iv.. 3). So general was the delivery of wood on 
this day (i.e. the 15th of Ab), that even proselytes, 
slaves, Nethinim, and bastards brought fuel (Megil- 
lath Taanith , v.) Hence the remark of Josephus, 
that on this day all the people brought wood, from 
which circumstance it derived its name (Bell. fud. 
ii. 17. 6). J 

On this day, when all the people were thus con¬ 
gregated together, discarding all distinction of tribe, 
of rich and poor, of Israelite and proselyte, of mas¬ 
ter and slave, the maidens of Jerusalem met to¬ 
gether for singing joyful and religious songs and 
ior dancing. Dressed in white garments, which 
they borrowed in order not to shame those who had 
none of their own, these damsels assembled to¬ 
gether in an open place in the vineyards. They 
sang strophic songs in the sacred language, and 
danced in the presence of the congregation. It was 
on this occasion that the happy choice of partners 
in life frequently took place, since it was one of the 
two annual opportunities afforded to the young 
people of making their attractions known without 
violating feminine modesty (Mishna Megilla, iv. 
8 ) [Marriage]. Cessation from manual labour 
on this day was, however, not enjoined ; but fast¬ 
ing* penitential prayers, and mourning for the 
dead were forbidden (Megillath Taanith , v. ; Mai- 
monides, Jad Ha-Chezaka HUchoth Kfci ITa- 
Mikdash, vi.) 

3. Origin and date of this Festival.— The origin 
of this festival is involved in great obscurity, as the 
ancient .Talmudic authorities which describe its 
celebration differ materially in their opinions about 
the occasion which gave rise to its institution. 
From Neh. x. 35 ; xiii. 31, we learn that this states¬ 
man, in order to supply the necessary fuel for the 
burning of the sacrifices and the keeping up of the 
perpetual fire on the altar, ordained that each 
family in rotation is to furnish wood for the temple 
at a certain period of the year, and that the order 
and time of delivery are to be settled by casting 
lots. The result obtained by the casting of lots is not 
mentioned in the canonical Scriptures; but the post- 
canonical documents, which describe the temple- 
service, furnish us with a minute account of both 
the names of the respective families upon whom it 
devolved to supply the wood, and the periods of the 
year in which they delivered it. This account is given 
in the preceding section of this article. It is, there¬ 
fore, only natural to conclude that the different 
families who are thus recorded to have offered the 
wood at appointed times did so in accordance with 
the results obtained by the casting of lots. Now, 
the reason why the 15th of Ab was kept as a special 
festival, and why all the nation at large took part 
in the offering of wood on this day, is, according 
to some authorities in the Talmud, that on it the 
people ceased to fell wood for the temple, because, 
according to R. Eliezer the Great, the heat of the 
sun begins to diminish on this day, and the wood 
which was cut after this date did not become suffi¬ 
ciently dry. Hence the 15th of Ab was designated 
‘ the day on which the axe is broken.’ As it was 
also believed that the wood cut down after the 15th 
of Ab is sapless (Rosh Ha-Shana, 2 a, 14 a), 
Herzfeld (i. 145) ingeniously conjectures that the 
trees were regarded as dead after this date, and the 
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wood of such trees was considered as unfit for the 
altar. The other ancient opinion about the origin 
of this festival is, that the furnishing of wood for the 
temple by the pious, which existed from time im¬ 
memorial, and which Nehemiah reinstituted after 
the return from Babylon, was prohibited by some 
wicked sovereign, and that this interdict was abo¬ 
lished on the 15th of Ab. Hence this day was 
constituted a festival, and the families who jeo¬ 
pardised their lives in stealthily supplying wood for 
the temple during the time of the prohibition are 
those named above, who as a privilege continued 
to bring some wood on this festival, whether the 
fuel was wanted or not. There is, however, a dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to who this wicked monarch 
was. The Jerusalem Talmud will have it that it 
was Jeroboam who placed guards on the roads 
leading to the temple in order to prevent the people 
from taking to the sanctuary the first-fruits and the 
wood, and the families of Gonbei Ali and Kozie 
Kezioth, mentioned in the Mishna , were those who 
encountered the danger in clandestinely supplying 

the wood (nj?EO niJPJfp fpp '311 'by '1313 WO 

t 6 i D'lnn by nisoDia 013 p djq-i' rrws? 

D'ksTl'^ nbyb pn' 3 D 1 W (, Jerusalem Taanith, iv. 
6). The Megillath Taanith (cap. v.) again has it 
that this interdict proceeded from ‘ the kings of 

Greece ’ (a'inn by niKDDne )i' 'ii>D ii'tpm), 

who imitated the conduct of Jeroboam ; whilst the 
Babylonian Talmud omits the dynasty altogether, 
and simply remarks that the prohibition emanated 
from some government (Taanith , 28 a). As the re¬ 
ference to Jeroboam on the part of the Jerusalem 
Talmud is simply to make this monarch the author 
of all the wicked deeds in connection with the Jews, 
and as, moreover, the ascription of this deed in the 
Megillath Taanith to Greek rulers is unhistorical— 
since Antiochus Epiphanes, to whom alone it 
could refer, totally abolished the temple-service, 
which rendered it useless to smuggle the first-fruits 
and wood—Graetz concludes that this prohibition 
could only proceed from Alexander Jannai, who 
forbade the offering of wood out of hatred to the 
Pharisees, and that then the above-named pious 
families clandestinely furnished the fuel. When 
this interdict ceased with the reign of Alexander, 
and the ancient custom of wood-offering was re¬ 
sumed, the concluding day for the delivery of it 
(comp. Taanith , 31 a) obtained a higher significance, 
and was elevated into a national festival (Graetz, 
iii. 477). It will be seen from the account of the 
nature of this festival that the custom for all the 
people to bring large supplies of firewood for the 
sacrifices of the year could not possibly have been 
designed to relieve the Nethinim , and that these 
Nethinim did not bear a conspicuous part in it, as 
is supposed by the learned Plumptre (Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , s. v. ‘ Nethinim’). 

4. Literature. — Mishna Taanith y iv. 5 > 8 ; the 
Jerusale?n and Babylon Gemaras on this Mishna ; 
Megillath Taanith , cap. v. p. 32-39, ed. Meyer, 
Amsterdam 1724 ; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth JClei Ha-Mikdash, vi. ; Plerzfeld, Ge- 
schichtedes Volkes Israel , vol. i. pp. 67, ff. ; 144, ff.; 
Nordhausen 1855; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, 
vol. i. 169, Leipzig 1857 ; Graetz, Geschichte der 
Juden , pp. 122, 477, ff, 2d edition, Leipzig 1863. 
—C. D. G. 


WOOL The fleece of the sheep, as 

such, was properly called or Htt, while the 
material of which it was composed was called “IJOV; 
hence Joyn Dti, a fleece of wool (Judg. vi. 37). 

Wool was used by the Hebrews from an early 
period extensively for clothing (Lev. xiii. 47 ; Deut. 
xxii. Ii; Job xxxi. 20; Prov. xxxi. 13; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 3 ; Hos. ii. 5). In the law the mixing of 
woollen and flax ( Tsemer and Fishlim) in a gar¬ 
ment was forbidden (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11). 
Such a mixture was called Sha'atnez (TJtDJJg*)* a 
word of obscure signification, rendered by the 
LXX. Kl(3dT)\os, adulterated , and by Aquila avri- 
diaKeifjievov, varied ; it is probably of Egyptian 
origin, and may be, as Joblonski suggests, the 
Coptic Shontnes —i. e. byssus fimbriatus , or a com¬ 
pound of two Coptic words, saht, iexiura , and 
noij, falsus. These etymologies, however, are un¬ 
certain. The prohibition itself stands in connec¬ 
tion with other laws forbidding the mixing of 
different things ; all of which rest apparently on 
the idea that a thing in its simple natural state as it 
comes from God is pure, but when mixed by man’s 
art with something else, thereby loses its proper 
character, and is defiled (see Winer R. W.B. under 
‘ Saat’ and ‘ Verschiedenartiges’ for different 
views of the design of the law). Josephus says 
[Antiq. iv. 8. 11) that the garments of the priests 
were composed of woollen and linen interwoven, 
and this the Talmudists also aver ( Mishna , Rilaim , 
ix. 1); but it is impossible to reconcile this with 
such passages as those above noted compared with 
Ezek. xliv. 17, ff.—W. L. A. 

WORLD is the English term by which our 
translators have rendered four Hebrew words : 1. 
^nn, comes from a root which signifies ‘ to rest,’ 

to ‘discontinue,’ and hence ‘to cease from life,’ 

‘ to beat rest;’ and as a noun, ‘ the place of rest,’ 
‘the grave.’ The word occurs in the complaint 
uttered by Hezekiah when in prospect of dissolu¬ 
tion, and when he contemplates his state among 
the inhabitants, not of the upper, but the lower 
world (Is. xxxviii. 11) ; thus combining with many 
other passages to show that the Hebrews, probably 
borrowing the idea from the Egyptian tombs, had 
a vague conception of some shadowy state where 
the manes of their departed friends lay at rest in 
their ashes, retaining only an indefinable person¬ 
ality in a land of darkness and ‘ the shadow of 

death’ (Job x. 21, 22). 2. means ‘ to conceal,’ 

and derivatively ‘ any hidden thing,’hence ‘age,’ 
‘antiquity,’ ‘remote and hidden ages;’ also ‘the 
world,’ as the hidden or unknown thing (Ps. xlix. 

1) ; in a similar manner, 3. (i n th e N. 1. 

attiv), the root-signification of which is ‘to hide,’ 
denotes a very remote, indefinite, and therefore 
unknown period in time past or time to come, 
which metaphysicians call eternity a parte ante, 
and eternity a parte post. In Ps. lxxiii. 12 it is 
rendered ‘ world ;’ but in this and in the previous 
instance it may be questioned whether the natural 
creation is really meant, and not rather ‘ the world’ 
in our metaphorical use of the term, as denoting 
the intelligent world, the rational inhabitants of the 
earth, and still more specifically that portion of 
them with which we are immediately concerned. 
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4 - fag comes from a radix that signifies 4 to flow;’ 

and as water is the unfailing cause of fertility in the 
East, it denotes * to be productive,’ 4 to bear fruit;’ 
and as a noun, 4 the fruit-bearer,’ that is, the earth. 
This word is frequently rendered 4 world’ in the 
common version, but if more was intended than 
the earth on which we dwell, it may be doubted if 
the passages in which it occurs will justify the 
translators. 

In truth, the Hebrews had no word which com¬ 
prised the entire visible universe. When they 
wanted to speak comprehensively of God’s creation, 
they joined two words together and used the phrase 
4 heaven and earth’ (Gen. i. i). We have already 
seen that they had an idea of an under world ; the 
meaning of their ordinary term for earth, pN, 
which signifies the 4 lower,’ shows that they also 
regarded the earth as beneath the sun ; while the 
term for heaven, D'lDG?, denoting ‘what is elevated,’ 
indicates that their view was that the heavens, or 
the heights, were above. Above, below, and under 
—these three relations of space comprehend their 
conception of the world.—J. K. 

WORM (HEn, ; Sept. cr/ctiX^, aairpLa , 

arj^Ls ; Vulg. vermis , put-redo , tinea. No distinc¬ 
tion is observed in the use of the Hebrew words. 
For instance, is applied to the creature bred 
in the manna (Exod. xvi. 24) • to that which preys 
on human flesh (Job vii. 5 ; xvii. 14; xxi. 26 ; 

xxiv. 20 ; Is. xiv. 11); and to the creature 

bred in the manna (Exod. xvi. 20) ; to that which 
preys on human flesh (Is. xiv. 11 ; lxvi. 24) ; on 
vegetables, as on the gourd of Jonah (iv. 7) ; and 
on vines (Deut. xxviii. 39). The ancient Hebrews 
applied these words as indeterminately as the com¬ 
mon people now do the words 4 worm,’ 4 fly,’ etc. 
The only distinction occurring in the Bible is 

nybin, the insect which furnished the crimson 
dye [Colours]. Similar indeterminateness at¬ 
tends the Septuagint and Vulgate renderings. 
Aristotle also applies the word aKdb\ 7 )£ to the larva 
of any insect— tIktcl 5i Travra (TKibXrjKa, 4 all in¬ 
sects produce a worm’ {Hist. Nat. v. 19). The 
insect which the manna is said to have ‘bred, 

when kept till the morning ’—HED, j6in, 
vermis (Exod. xvi. 20, 24)— whatever it was, must 
be considered as miraculously produced as a 
punishment for disobedience, since the substance 
now understood to be the same keeps good for 
weeks and months, nor did the specimen laid 
up in the ark breed worms [Manna]. An 
insect is alluded to as injuring vines and grapes 

(Deut. xxviii. 39) ; (tkuXtjZ, vermis. The 

Greeks had a distinct name for this insect, and 
probably as early as the Septuagint translation of 
Exodus was made, ver. l\p and (Theophrastus, 
He Causis , iii. 27). It was called by the Latins 
involvolus, convolvulus, and volvox (Plautus, Cis- 
tell. Act iv. Sc. 2 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvii. 28). 
Rosenmiiller thinks it to have been the Scarabceus 
hiriellus , or the Scarabceus muticus hirtus teslaceo- 
nigricans of Linnaeus [Syst. Nat. tom. i. pt. iv. p. 
1577). Forskal calls it the Pyralis vitana , or 
Pyralis fasciana. A species of beetle, Lethrus 
cephalotes , is injurious to the vines of Hungary; 
other species of beetles do similar mischief {?yn- 
chites , bacchus , eumolpus). Vine-leaves in France 
are frequently destroyed by the larva of a moth, 


Tortrix vitana. In Germany another species does 
great injury to the young branches, preventing 
their expansion by the webs in which it involves 
them ; and a third species, Tortrix fasciana , makes 
the grapes themselves its food (Kirby and Spence, 
Introduction to F.nto??iology , vol. i. p. 205, London 
1828). It may serve as an illustration of the loose¬ 
ness of popular diction respecting insects, to re¬ 
mark that what the farmers call 4 the fly ’ in the 
turnip, is in reality a small species of jumping 
beetle, for which turnip-flea would be a more ap¬ 
propriate name. In Job vii. 5 the patriarch com¬ 
plains that his ‘flesh is clothed with worms and clods 
of dust,’ PIED, aairpiq ctkwXtjkiov ; and in 2 Maccab. 
ix. 9, it is stated to be the fate of Antiochus, that while 
he lived ‘worms’ {(TK&XrjKas) 4 rose up out of his 
body ;’ and St. Luke records this disorder to have 
been inflicted on Herod (Acts xii. 23, (tkco\tjk 6 - 
Ppwros: comp. Joseph. Antiq. xix. 8. 2 ; xvii. 6. 5; 
De Bell. Jud. i. 33. 5). It has been attempted to 
explain all these instances as cases of ph'thiriasis, or 
the lousy disease ; but the conjecture is inconsistent 
with the words employed in the several narratives; 
and since they are instances of persons being de¬ 
voured by worms while alive , contrary to the order 
of nature, we are compelled to ascribe the pheno¬ 
menon to divine agency. For the account of 
insects infesting the human frame, from disease, see 
Kirby and Spence [Introduction to Entomology , vol. 
i. p. 84). Allusion is made in various passages to 
4 worms’ preying upon the dead. Thus Job, in the 
anticipation of death, says, 4 1 have said to the 
worm, Thou art my mother, and my sister’ (Job 
xvii. 14; comp. xxi. 26; xxiv. 20 ; Is. xiv. 11; lxvi. 
24; Ecclus. x. 11; xix. 3; 1 Maccab. ii. 62). In one 
apparent instance of this nature (Job xix. 26), 

4 though after my skin worms destroy this body.’ 
the word 4 worms ’ is supplied by our translators. 
These passages, and especially the latter, have con¬ 
tributed to the popular impression in this country, 
that the human body, when buried in the grave, is 
consumed by worms. The Oriental method of 
burial in wrappers, and of depositing the corpse in 
caves, etc., would no doubt often afford the spec¬ 
tacle of the human body devQured by the larvce of 
different insects; but the allusions in Scripture to 
such sights do not apply to burial in this country, 
except where the body, as was the case in London 
till lately, is buried in a wooden coffin only, in 
vaults which have communications with the external 
air, when, even in the centre of the metropolis, the 
writer has found swarms of a species of fly, of a 
cimex aspect, which insinuates itself between the 
lid and lower part of the coffin, and whose larvce 
battened in the corpse within, while the adult 
insect sported in the lurid atmosphere of the vault. 
The ‘gourd’ of Jonah is said to have been destroyed 

by 4 a worm’ (Jon. iv. 7) ; DyblD, <TKib\r)%, vermis. 
The identity of the gourd with the Ricinus communis 
seems to be well established [Kikayon] ; and 
Rumpliius {Herbar. Amboinens. tom. iv. p. 95) 
testifies to the ravages of a species of black cater¬ 
pillar upon it. These are produced, he says, in 
great quantities in the summer time, during a 
gentle rain, and eat up the leaves of the Palma 
Christi, and gnaw its branches to the pith in a single 
night (Michaelis, Suppl. adLexic. Hebraic, p. 2187). 
Allusions to the worm in wood occur in the Sep¬ 
tuagint of Prov. xii. 4, and xxv. 20; iv £u\(p 
ctkioXt)* ; Vulg. vermis ligno; which words have 
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nothing corresponding to them in the present 
Hebrew Text (see Vulgate of 2 Kings xxiii. 8). 
The word * worm’ occurs metaphorically (Job xxv. 
6), ‘how much less man that is a worm’ (TO"1, 
ow pLa, putredo ), ‘ and the son of man which is a 

worm;’ njJTin, <ncib\ri£ , vermis (Ps. xxii. 6 ; Is. 
xli. 14). Homer also compares a man of inferior 
consequence to a worm, wcrre (tk&XtjZ M 7 alrj 
K6LT0 Tad els (II. xiii. 654). It is possible that the 

word j6*in was also given as a proper name ; thus 
‘Tola’ occurs among the descendants oflssachar 
(Gen. xlvi. 13), and was also the name of a person 
of the same tribe (Judg. x. 1). Bochart conjec¬ 
tures that the name was given to these children by 
their parents because the tribe of Issachar was one 
of the meanest, and they were themselves in needy 
circumstances, or that these were very sickly child¬ 
ren when born. Pie remarks, however, that the 
first Tola became a great man, the head of the 
Tolaites (Num. xxvi. 23), who, in the days of David, 
amounted to 22,600 (1 Chron. vii. 2) ; and that the 
latter judged Israel twenty years (Judg. x. 1, 2). 

‘ Worm’ occurs in the N. T. in a figurative sense 
only (Mark ix. 44, 46, 48): ‘ Their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched ;’ words borrowed 
from Is. lxvi. 24, which originally relate to a tem¬ 
poral state of things, but which had also become, 
in our Lord’s time, the popular representation of 
future punishment (Judith xvi. 17 j Ecclus. vii. 17) 
[Soul ; Tophet]. Origen here understands 
‘worm’ in a metaphorical sense, as denoting the 
accusation of conscience ; but Austin, Chrysostom, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theophylact, etc., contend 
that the word should be understood literally. 
Several mistranslations occur. In Is. li. 8, ‘ and 
the worm shall eat them like wool,’ the word Dp 
means a species of moth [Moth]. In Mic. vii. 

17, the words ‘like worms of the earth, 
ptf, literally, ‘ creepers in the dust,’ ‘ serpents 
Vulg. reptilia terrce (comp. Deut. xxxii. 24).. In 
1 Maccab. ii. 62, ‘ Fear not the words of a sinful 
man, for his glory shall be dung and worms 
instead of Konpia, ‘ dung,’ should be read oairpla, 
‘rottenness,’ as in the Sept, of Job vii. 5 ; xxv. 6. 
So also in Ecclus. xix. 3, ‘ Moths and worms shall 
have him that cleaveth to harlots;’ instead of (rrjres, 

‘ moths,’ read (ttjttt], ‘rottenness.’ Bochart ( Hiero - 
zoicon , ed. Rosenmiiller, Lips. 1793-1796, vol. iii. ; 
De Vermibus). —J. F. D. 

WORMWOOD. [Absinthium.] 
WRESTLING. [Games.] 

WRITING is an art by which facts or ideas 
are communicated from one person to another by 
means of given signs, such as symbols or letters. 
It has been a generally received and popular 
opinion that writing was first used and imparted to 
mankind when God wrote the Ten Command¬ 
ments on the tables of stone; but the silence of 
Scripture upon the subject would rather suggest 
that so necessary an art had been known long 
before that time, or otherwise the sacred historian 
would probably have added this extraordinary and 
divine revelation to the other parts of his informa¬ 
tion respecting the transactions on Mount Sinai. 

After the gift of language (which was indispen¬ 
sable to rational creatures), it would seem that 
writing was the most highly beneficial and import¬ 
ant boon which could be conferred on men pos¬ 


sessed of intellect and understanding, who from their 
circumstances must divide and spread over the 
whole earth, and yet be forced from various neces¬ 
sities to maintain intercourse with each other. 

In the earliest times families must have sepa¬ 
rated : the pastoral life required much room for 
flocks and herds ; and as the wealth of each house¬ 
hold increased, the space between them must have 
become greater, and every year would compel 
more distant migrations from these unfailing causes 
(Gen. xiii.) 

But even in the first ages of the world it would 
be requisite not only to preserve unimpaired the 
knowledge of God, but it would be desirable to 
have some method of transmitting and receiving 
intelligence from the scattered communities, of a 
more certain nature than verbal messages ever can 
be; nor is it probable that events which were 
destined to act upon all time should be left to float 
upon the uncertain stream of tradition, when by 
the art of writing they might be accurately con¬ 
veyed without addition or diminution to the latest 
posterity. It is scarcely possible that the won¬ 
drous gift of writing was withheld until the world 
had been twice repeopled, and 2513 years had 
rolled by. 

The working in iron and the construction of 
musical instruments are recorded in Gen. iv. 21, 
22 ; whilst neither before nor after that period is 
the origin or discovery of writing ' any more alluded 
to than is the origin of language itself. Is it then 
too much to believe that God by revelation imme¬ 
diately imparted to mankind the power of writing? 
F'or it does not appear that any person ever in¬ 
vented an alphabet who had not previously heard 
of or seen one ; and every nation which possessed 
the art always professed to have derived its know¬ 
ledge from a god. Without writing, no informa¬ 
tion could have been conveyed to remote nations 
with accuracy. Few persons repeat a thing in 
the precise words in which a detail was given to 
them, and the most trifling change in an expression 
may throw the whole into error and confusion, or 
entirely destroy the sense. But such cannot be 
the case if writing be the means of communication, 
for whatever is thus definitely stated may be equally 
well understood by those to whom it is addressed 
as by those who write it. God never works un¬ 
necessary miracles ; but that must have been the 
case if, for upwards of two thousand years, the 
memory and speech of various men were alone the 
depositaries of his dealings with mankind. 

It was a matter of the utmost consequence that 
the most exact accounts should have been preserved 
of the creation, the fall of man, and many prophe¬ 
cies of deepest interest to unborn generations. The 
ages and genealogies of the patriarchs; the mea¬ 
sures of the ark; the first kingly government in 
Assyria ; the history of Abraham and his descend¬ 
ants for 430 years, including minute circumstances, 

1 changes, and conversations, in many different 
j countries; could scarcely have been perfectly pre¬ 
served by oral descent for twenty centuries, unless 
the antediluvians and their immediate posterity did 
not partake of the failings of Christians in the de- 
, fects of forgetfulness and exaggeration ; but allow- 
I ing the art of writing to have been given with lan- 
! guage, there is no difficulty, and it becomes obvious 
that each transaction would be recorded and kept 
exactly as it was either revealed or happened. 

It is not a vain thing to suppose that the history 
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of creation, and all following events, as briefly re¬ 
lated by Moses, were taken from ancient docu¬ 
ments in the possession of the Israelites: this 
opinion is maintained by Calmet ( Commentaire 
Litteral , vol. i. part i. p. 13). The gifts of inspir¬ 
ation, like those of nature, are never superfluous. 
When God had once revealed to the Patriarchs 
what was ‘in the beginning,’ there was no further 
need for a new revelation; and the Hebrew his¬ 
torian might compile from previous records what 
was sufficient for mankind to know respecting the 
origin of ‘ things which are seen.’ 

In the fifth chapter of Genesis it is said, * This 
is the book of the generations. ’ If there had been 
merely a traditionary recollection of * the genera¬ 
tions of Adam,’ preserved only by transmission 
from one memory to another for more than a 
thousand years, the term book would have been 
most inapplicable, and could not have been used ; 
and to suppose that a written document had been 
referred to cannot be deemed as forcing the con¬ 
struction of the word in this instance, more than 
when it is also believed that ‘ the book of the gener¬ 
ation of Jesus Christ’ (Matt. i. 1) was likewise 
copied from a national register, and not given by a 
new revelation or old tradition, for the genealogies 
in the N. T. were not of less importance than 
those of the sons of Shem (Gen. xi.), and yet the 
former were taken from public records. Why, 
then, should a miracle have been wrought to pre¬ 
serve the latter ? 

The Book of Job is considered to be the most 
ancient written document extant, and is deemed an 
authentic narrative and not an imaginative poem 
(James v. n). By some persons it is thought to 
be the work of Moses (see Mason Good’s Diss. to 
Translation of Job) ; but this is denied by Bishop 
Towth [Lectures on Hebrew Poetry?). Lightfoot 
and others think Elihu was the author. This is 
the more credible opinion; for it is scarcely possible 
to believe that long conversations between several 
persons in the land of Uz should have been orally 
preserved for perhaps several centuries, and then 
recorded with minute accuracy by an individual 
who spoke a different language, and who received 
it from the lips of strangers and foreigners. 

I-Iales asserts that Job lived at most two hun¬ 
dred years before the Exode. Our version of the 
Scriptures fixes the time of Job at B.c. 1520, which 
allows but twenty-nine years between his era and 
that of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. 
Be that as it may, the declarations of Job prove 
that letters and books were known to him and his 
countrymen, who were a people quite distinct from 
the Hebrews. 

In the nineteenth chapter of Job (ver. 23, 24) it 
is said, ‘ Oh, that my words were now written! 
Oh, that they were printed in a book l that they 
were graven with an iron pen /’ Also Job xxxi. 
35, ‘mine adversary had written a book.’ Such 
expressions could not have been used, and would 
have had no meaning, if the art of writing had 
been unknown; nor could there have been such 
terms as book and pen , if the things themselves had 
not existed. 

If, then, it be granted that the Book of Job was 
written , and such expressions were current before 
the Exode, it becomes evident from sacred history 
that writing was not only in use before the law was 
given on Mount Sinai, but that it was also known 
amongst other patriarchal tribes than the children 


of Israel. The supposed writer, Elihu, the son of 
Barachel the Buzite (Job xxxii. 2), was a descend¬ 
ant of Nahor, the brother of Abraham (Gen. xxii. 
20, 21), and might thus be possessed of whatever 
arts the family of Terah had inherited from Noah. 
Another singular phrase is found in Job: ‘My 
days are swifter than a post ’ (ix. 25). This would 
imply the regular transmission of intelligence by 
appointed messengers from place to place; and 
although it does not follow as a necessary conse¬ 
quence that such a person on all occasions carried 
letters , it is more than probable that such a mode 
of conveying important communications was estab¬ 
lished in civilised countries, where books, pens, and 
writing were known. 

Before the law was given by God to Moses, he 
had been commanded to write the important 
transactions which occurred during the progress 
of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan; for in 
Exod. xvii. 14, it is recorded, ‘ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book.’ 
An account of the discomfiture of the Amalekites 
is the first thing said to have been written by Moses. 
This battle was fought ere the people left Replii- 
dim (Exod. xvii. 13), from whence they departed 
into the wilderness of Sinai (Exod. xix. 2) ; and, 
therefore, that writing was drawn up before the 
events on the mount took place. The law was 
‘written by the finger of God’ (Exod. xxxi. 18), 
B.c. 1491, and since that time there is no question 
as to the existence of the art of writing. The 
commandments were written on two tables of 
stone (Exod. xxxiv. 1) ; but immediately after¬ 
wards, when Moses was interceding with God foi 
the sinning idolaters, he says, ‘ Blot me out of thy 
book which thou hast written ’ (Exod. xxxii. 32). 
If writing in alphabetical characters had been seen 
by Moses for the first time on the ‘ tables of stone,’ 
he could not from these have had the faintest con¬ 
ception of a book, which is a thing composed of 
leaves or rolls, and of which the stones or slates 
could have given him no idea. 

Forty years after the law was written, the Israel¬ 
ites took possession of the land of Canaan, where 
the ‘ cities were walled and very great’ (Num. xiii. 
28). Amongst other places which were conquered 
was one called by them Debir, but whose original 
name was Kirjath-sepher, or the City of Books, or 
Kiijath-sannali, the City of Letters (Josh. xv. 49 ; 
Judg. i. 11). The Canaanites could not have 
gained their knowledge of letters or of books from 
the Hebrews, with whom they were entirely un¬ 
acquainted or at war, and must, therefore, have 
derived them from other sources. The Canaanites 
being the descendants of Canaan, a son of Ham, 
had probably preserved and cultivated the same 
arts and sciences which Misraim, another son of 
Liam, carried into Egypt (Gen. x. 6). 

‘ The Book of Jasher’ (Josh. x. 13) is mentioned 
by Joshua, but whether as a chronicle of the past 
or present is uncertain. 

Books and writing must have been familiar to 
Moses, * who was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians’ (Acts vii. 22), for at the time of his 
birth that people had arrived at a high pitch of 
civilisation. Since the penetration of Dr. Young 
discovered the key by which the hitherto mysteri¬ 
ous hieroglyphics can be deciphered, it has been 
found that from the earliest era Egypt possessed a 
knowledge of writing. Without crediting the very 
distant period given by some chronologists, which 
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fixes the beginning of the first regal dynasty there 
5867 years B.C., or as M. Prisse, the learned hiero- 
glyphist says in his private accounts, 4 unnumbered 
ages before the erection of the pyramids,’ it is not 
presuming too much to think that the chronology 
adopted by Ussher is too short to include many 
Scriptural transactions. Chronology is a matter of 
opinion , founded on data supplied by various 
sources of information, and not an article of faith : 
it may therefore be altered and improved in con¬ 
formity with well-ascertained facts and legitimate 
evidence. 

Hales, agreeingwith Josephus, says that Menes, 
the first king of the first Egyptian dynasty, began 
his reign b.c. 2412 years [Chronology] ; but pre¬ 
vious to his assuming the royal dignity, Egypt had 
been long ruled by a succession of priests, and in 
their theocracy Thoth or Hermes, a god , was con¬ 
sidered by them to be the inventor of letters (the 
Egyptians never acknowledged demi- gods) ; and in 
no instance is the discovery of the art of writing 
ever attributed to men (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
v. 2). 

There were three kinds of writing practised in 
Egypt :—1st, The hieroglyphical, or sacred sculp¬ 
tured characters ; 2d, The hieratic, or sacerdotal, 
which was abbreviated; 3d, The demotic, or 
enchorial, which became the hand in general use. 
Lepsius, in The Annals of Archceological Corre¬ 
spondence , Rome 1837, maintains that the Egyptians 
had two colloquial dialects in use, which were very 
distinct; the classical or sacerdotal, and the po¬ 
pular. The sacred, or hieroglyphic writing, as 
well as the hieratic of all ages, presents the former, 
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whilst the demotic presents the common dialect. 
Wilkinson thinks the hieroglyphical was the sole 
mode of writing in the more ancient times, yet 
allows the hieratic to have been employed in re¬ 
mote ages ; but if M. Prisse’s discovery be true, of 
a papyrus said to be written in the reign of a 
hitherto unknown king in the first Memphite 
dynasty, and in the hieratic character, its extreme 
antiquity will be found coeval with the hierogly¬ 
phical. 

If there be no enchorial writing found (for 
monuments or tombs which were sacred could not 
have common characters upon them) until about 
B.C. 600, that circumstance does not prove that 
such a mode of writing was unknown in the earliest 
times ; for from the account of the burial of Jacob 
(Gen. 1 . 9), and from the Song of Moses (Exod. xv. 
t, and xiv. 26), it is clear that horsemen were a 


part of the Egyptian army, and yet there is but one 
solitary specimen of a man on horseback amongst 
the infinite variety of sculptured representations oi 
their manners and customs (Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 
289). The priestly rulers of Egypt had continued, 
like the framers of caste in India, to bind down by 
certain definite and established laws (even to the 
meagre delineation of the human body in painting) 
every mode of action, and from that circumstance 
it may be inferred that the manner in which trials 
before the judges were carried on was not an in¬ 
novation of later times. There were royal and 
priestly scribes, but there must have been a dif¬ 
ferent grade, employed by other classes, as in their 
law-courts the complainant always stated his case 
in writing, and the defendant also replied in writ¬ 
ing ; from which circumstance (were there none 
other) it may be inferred that there was some com¬ 
mon popular writing for such purposes, besides 
that of the sacred hieroglyphics, or sacerdotal mode. 
I11 the paintings which represent the judgment after 
death, Thoth, who is called the 4 Secretary of Jus¬ 
tice,’ is always portrayed with his tablet and style, 
just beginning to write. 

The Memnonium is said to have been built about 
the time of Moses (b.c. 1571); over the entrance 
gateway to the library was inscribed, ‘ Remedy, or 
Balsam for Souls.’ Over the mouldering door 
which led to the bibliothetical repository, Cham- 
pollion read, written over the heads of Thoth and 
Safkh (who were the male and female deities of 
arts, sciences, and literature), the remarkably ap¬ 
propriate titles of 4 President of the Library,’ and 
‘Lady of Letters.’ In the Sanctuary at Luxor, 
erected 200 years before the birth of Moses, there 
is an inscription over Thoth, which begins, 4 Dis¬ 
course of the Lord of the Divine Writings.’ The 
number of works ascribed to Thoth is stated to 
have been 36,525. 

The great Pyramid is supposed to have been 
erected at least 2123 years B.C. ; in A.D. 1837, Col. 
Howard Vyse found in the low chamber the name 
of Suphis (Cheops) scored in red ochre on the 
rough stones behind the front facing of the room 
(see Ancient Egypt, by G. R. Gliddon, vice-consul 
at Cairo ; Boston, U.S. 1844). 

4 In Egypt nothing was done without writing. 
Scribes were employed on all occasions, whether 
to settle public or private questions, and no bargain 
of any consequence was made without the voucher 
of a written document’ (Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 183). 
On a tomb said to have been built about the time 
the Pyramids were erected, is seen the representa¬ 
tion of a steward giving an account of the number 
of his master’s flocks and herds (vol. iv. p. 131). 
The scribes and stewards, who were employed in 
domestic suits, conveyancing, and farming, could 
not have used the sacred characters for their affairs, 
nor could they have been understood by the people 
generally if they had ; it may therefore be con¬ 
cluded that the enchorial writing was that in 
popular practice. 

Pliny is in error in saying that papyrus was not 
used for paper before the time of Alexander the 
Great, for papyri of the most remote Pharaonic 
period are found with the same mode of writing as 
that of the age of Cheops (Wilkinson, vol. iii. p. 
150). A papyrus now in Europe, of the date of 
Cheops, establishes the early use of written docu¬ 
ments, and the antiquity of paper made of the byblus, 
long before the time of Abraham (Ancient Egypt. 
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p. 13). As papyrus was expensive, few documents 
of that material are found, and these are generally 
rituals, sales of estates, and official papers (papyrus 
was used until about the 7th century of our era). 
A soldier’s leave of absence has been discovered 
written upon a piece of broken earthenware. 

No one can dispute the extreme antiquity of 
Egypt as a nation, nor that, at the time of Moses, 
its inhabitants were in a state of advanced civilis¬ 
ation. From the researches of travellers and hiero- 
glyphists in late years, it is proved beyond doubt 
that many of the hieroglyphical inscriptions were 
written before the exodus of the Hebrews, and 
that writing must therefore have been in use at or 
before that period; but it yet remains to be said 
from whence the art was derived. 

‘The earliest and surest data’ (respecting al¬ 
phabetical language) ‘ are found in the genuine 
palreographical monuments of the Phoenicians.’ 

‘ Amongst the most ancient coins yet known is one 
supposed to be b.c. 394’ [Alphabet] ; but these 
ancient specimens of engraving or writing prove 
nothing as to the origin of the thing itself. It is 
possible that written characters can be traced no 
higher than from a Phoenician stock, for they were 
the immediate posterity of Noah’s family. The 
argument here stated, as to the credible supposition 
that writing was given with language, is not at all 
invalidated by gems or coins which exhibit the 
oldest or most primitive form of written characters 
known. 

The Hindoos and Chinese profess to have had 
amongst them the art of writing from time imme¬ 
morial ; but although they cannot establish the 
truth of their endless chronologies, yet it is highly 
probable that they have been acquainted with that 
mode of communicating and transmitting ideas 
from remote ages. Eight Chinese bottles have 
been found in different tombs at Thebes ; on five 
of them is written the same inscription, ‘ The flower 
opens, and lo ! another year. ’ In China writing 
is still symbolical, there being 80,000 characters, 
to which there are 214 radical keys. 

Letters are generally allowed to have been intro¬ 
duced into Europe from Phoenicia, and to have 
been brought from thence by Cadmus into Greece, 
about fifteen centuries before Christ, which time 
coincides with the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty ; 
but whilst none may deny such to have been the 
origin of European alphabetical characters, it does 
not prove the Phoenicians to have been the inventors 
of writing. That people occupied Phoenicia in very 
early times after the Deluge, and if the patriarch 
and his sons possessed the knowledge of letters, 
their posterity would doubtless preserve the re¬ 
membrance and practice of such an invaluable 
bequest, which would be conveyed by their colonists 
into Greece and Africa. In the New World it was 
found that the Peruvians had no system of writing, 
whilst the Mexicans had made great advances in 
hieroglyphical paintings. 

The Aztecs, who preceded the Mexicans, had 
attained much proficiency in the art, such as was 
.adequate to the wants of a people in an imperfect 
state of civilisation. * By means of it were recorded 
all their laws, and even their regulations for do¬ 
mestic economy; their tribute rolls, specifying the 
imposts of the various towns; their mythology, 
rituals, and calendars, and their political annals 
carried back to a period long before the foundation 
of the city. They digested a complete system of 


chronology, and could specify with accuracy the 
dates of the most important events in their history, 
the year being inscribed on the margin against the 
particular circumstances recorded’ (Prescott’s Con¬ 
quest of Mexico, i. 88). 

A Mexican MS. usually looks like a collection 
of pictures, each forming a separate study. Their 
materials for writing were various. Cotton cloth, 
or prepared skins, were used, but generally a fine 
fabric made from the leaves of the aloe (Agave 
Americana), from which a sort of paper was pre¬ 
pared, somewhat resembling Egyptian papyrus, 
which could be made more soft and beautiful than 
parchment. When written, the documents were 
either made up into rolls or else into volumes, in 
which the paper was shut up like a folding screen, 
which gave the appearance of a book. When the 
Spaniards arrived in Mexico, great quantities of 
these MSS. were in the country ; but the first 
Christian archbishop, Zurmarragu, caused them to 
be collected from every part of the country, and 
had the whole burnt! (Prescott). 

In later times there have been two instances in 
which persons in semi-barbarous countries have 
constructed an alphabet, from having heard that 
by such means ideas were communicated in many 
lands. A man of the Greybo tribe, on the African 
coast, and a Cherokee, are said to have formed a 
series of letters adapted to their respective lan¬ 
guages ; but in neither case was it the result of 
intuitive genius (Gliddon, p. 17). 

Various have been the materials and implements 
used for writing. As was before observed, paper 
made from the papyrus is now in existence which 
was fabricated 2000 years B.c. Moses hewed out 
of the rock two tables of stone on which the com¬ 
mandments were written (Exod. xxxiv. 1). After 
that time the Jews used rolls of skins for their 
sacred writings. They also engraved writing upon 
gems or gold plates (Exod. xxxix. 30). 

Before the discovery of paper the Chinese wrote 
upon thin boards with a sharp tool. Reeds and 
canes are still used as writing implements amongst 
the Tartars ; and the Persians and other Orientals 
write for temporary purposes on leaves, or smooth 
sand, or the bark of trees. The Arabs in ancient 
times wrote their poetry upon the shoulder-blades 
of sheep. 

The Greeks occasionally engraved their laws on 
tables of brass. Even before the days of Homer 
table-books were used, made of wood, cut in thin 
slices, which were painted and polished, and the 
pen was an iron instrument called a style. In later 
times these surfaces were waxed over, that the 
writing might be obliterated for further use. Table- 
books were not discontinued till the 14th century 
of the Christian era. 

At length the superior preparations of paper, 
parchment, and vellum, became general, and super¬ 
seded other materials in many, and all entirely 
civilised, nations. 

The European mode of writing, with its perfect 
and complete apparatus of pen, ink, and paper, is 
too well known to need description in these pages, 
and would be irrelevant in an article like the 
present.—S. P. 

WYCLIFFE, John de, was bom in 1324, at 
the village of Wycliffe in Yorkshire. In 1340 he 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford, but soon after¬ 
wards removed to Merton. In 1361 he was pre- 
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sented to the living of Fylingham; soon after he 
became warden of Baliol College, and ere long of 
Canterbury Hall. At this time he was involved in 
a keen controversy with the mendicant friars, and 
the zeal he had shown against them and in favour 
of ecclesiastical reform generally, led to an attempt 
to deprive him of his office of warden. A long 
suit followed, which ended in the papal court de¬ 
ciding against Wycliffe in 1370. In 1372 he took 
his degree of D.D., and proceeded to read divinity 
lectures in the university. In 1374 he was sent to 
Bruges as a member of the commission appointed to 
treat with the pope regarding certain encroach¬ 
ments on the English church which he had perpe¬ 
trated, a duty which detained him abroad for two 
years. In his absence he was presented by the 
crown to the rectory of Lutterworth. Meanwhile 
the hostility of the party opposed to him in the 
church had been becoming more determined and 
bitter; and in 1377 he was cited to appear before 
parliament to answer to the charge of holding and 
publishing heretical opinions. From this time he 
was involved in almost constant conflict with the 
hierarchy, and but for the protection of powerful 
patrons his name would probably have been added 
to the long roll of martyrs for the truth. Fie main¬ 
tained his cause with fearless courage and con¬ 
summate ability ; but the toils and trials to which 
he was exposed brought on an attack of paralysis. 
In 1382 he was summoned before a commission at 
Oxford, to answer certain charges against him of 
holding heretical doctrines. Here he boldly de¬ 
fended the views he had advanced, especially on 
the subject of transubstantiation. The result was 
the dissolution of his connection with Oxford, on 
which he retired to Lutterworth, where the re¬ 
mainder of his days was spent. He died 31st 
Dec. 13S4. He wrote many treatises, but his great 
work was his translation of the Scriptures into the 
English of his day—a monument of his learning, 
piety, and zeal, which happily remains [English 
Versions]. —W. L. A. 


X 

XANTHICUS (Ha v0ik6s), the sixth month of 
the Macedonian year (2 Maccab. xi. 30, 33). Jo¬ 
sephus says [Antiq. i. 3. 3 ; x. 3) that it corre¬ 
sponded to the Heb. Nisan; and the Syr. version 
has ra.a—> here.—W. L. A. 

XIMENES, de Cisneros FRANCisqp. This 
distinguished cardinal and primate of Spain, to 
whom Biblical literature is indebted for the first 
Polyglott, was bora in 1436 at the little town of 
Tordelaguna, of an ancient but decayed Castilian 
family, who originally lived at Cisneros, whence 
the cardinal derived the name de Cisneros. Being 
in straitened circumstances his parents destined 
him for the church from his very youth, and accord¬ 
ingly gave him an excellent rudimentary education 
in the ancient languages at Alcala. At the age of 
fourteen (1450) he was sent to the university of 
Salamanca, where he devoted himself most assidu¬ 
ously to the study of the civil and canon law, and 
received in 1456 the degree of bachelor in both 
these departments. Three years after he left the 
university (1460) he went to Rome, where he prac¬ 
tised the law for six years, and from which place 


he was suddenly called to his native country (1467) 
by the death of his father. Before his return, 
however, he obtained a papal bull or expedaiive , 
preferring him to the first benefice of a specified 
value which should become vacant in the see of 
Toledo. For this he had to wait several years, and 
when a vacancy at last offered itself, at the death 
of the arch-priest of Uzeda (1473), and Ximenes 
took possession of it, Archbishop Carillo threw 
him into prison, where he was detained six years. 
When restored to freedom and placed in possession 
of his benefice, he effected an exchange for the 
chaplainship of Siguenza (1480), in order to escape 
the jurisdiction of the vindictive archbishop. In 
this new position he prosecuted with the utmost 
diligence the study of theology, as well as of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee languages, which afterwards 
proved of the greatest service to him when editing 
the Polyglott. FI is extraordinary qualities had 
now become so famous that Mendoza, who was 
at that time bishop of Siguenza, appointed him 
vicar. In the midst of his brilliant career he entered 
(1483) the noviciate to the Observantines of the 
Franciscan order in the convent of San Juan de 
los Reyes at Toledo, when he exchanged his 
baptismal name Gonzalo for Francisco. After a 
few years sojourn in it, he quitted this convent to 
become a hermit in the convent of Our Lady of 
Castahar, so called from a deep forest of chestnuts 
in which it was embosomed. In the midst of these 
dark mountain solitudes he built with his own 
hands a little hermitage, in which he passed three 
years in prayer and meditation, and which he only 
left because his superiors appointed him guardian 
of the convent of Salzeda. Upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of Mendoza, now cardinal and archbishop of 
Toledo, he was appointed confessor to Queen 
Isabella in 1492 ; in 1494 he was elected provincial 
of his order in Castile; and in 1495, on the death 
of Mendoza, was promoted to the archbishopric of 
Toledo, and with it became Iligh Chancellor of 
Castile. Passing by his political adventures and 
martial exploits as foreign to the scope of the bio¬ 
graphical notices in this Cyclopaedia, we shall only 
detail Ximenes’ efforts to promote Biblical studies 
and sacred literature. As the most praiseworthy 
undertaking in this department, which ultimately 
led to the publication of the celebrated Compluten- 
sian Polyglott, is his founding the university at 
Alcala de Plenares = the Roman Complutum , 
whence the Polyglott derives the appellation Com- 
plutensian . The site for this abode of learning he 
selected himself in 1498, and in 1500 he laid the 
foundation-stone of the college of San Udefonso. 
Adjoining to this principal college he had erected 
nine other colleges, as well as a hospital for the 
sick of the university, and the whole pile of build¬ 
ings was completed in 1508 under his own superin¬ 
tendence. With the aid of his learned friends he 
appointed forty-two professors, and the first lecture 
was delivered in the university in August 1508. 
lie assigned for its support 14,000 ducats a-year. 
Having thus completed his scheme for the educa¬ 
tion of the people at large, Ximenes now applied 
himself to carrying into effect his projected Poly¬ 
glott, which was to supply the spiritual guides of the 
people with the originals of the sacred Scriptures, 
being the source whence these teachers derive the 
instruction they impart to those intrusted to their 
care. To this end he began to collect materials 
for the Polyglott in 1502, shortly after laying the 
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foundation-stone of the other projected structure 
of learning, and the work was completed in 1517. 
The stupendous character of this magnificent Bible 
may be seen from the following analysis of the con¬ 
tents of the six splendid volumes. 

(a .) The first volume contains the Pentateuch in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin. The Hebrew 
text, which has the vowel-points but not the accents, 
occupies the outside of the three columns, the 
Sept, with an interlineary Latin translation occu¬ 
pies the inside column, and the Vulg. occupies 
the middle column, indicating that just as Christ 
was crucified between two thieves so the Roman 
Church, represented by St. Jerome’s version, is 
crucified between the synagogue represented by the 
Hebrew text, and the Eastern Church, denoted 
by the Greek version. At the lower part of the 
page are two smaller columns, one containing the 
Chaldee paraphrase and the other a Latin translation 
of it. This volume is preceded by— i. St Jerome’s 
Preface to the Pentateuch, ii. The Bull of Leo X. 
permitting the circulation of the work. in. Ad¬ 
dresses to the reader by Francis, bishop of Abyla, 
and Francis of Mendoza, archdeacon of Pedroche. 
iv. The dedicatory epistle of Cardinal Ximenes to 
Leo X. v. An address to the reader about the 
language of the O. T. vi. A treatise on finding 
the roots of the Iiebrew words, viz. An introduc¬ 
tion to the N. T. viii. An introduction to the 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon and Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar, as well as to the interpretation of proper 
names, ix. On the manner of studying the sacred 
Scriptures, x. Epistle of St. Jerome to Paul the 
Presbyter about the history of the sacred books. 
At the end of the volume are two leaves of errata. 

(^.) The second volume contains Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and the Prayers 
of Manasseh. It is preceded by— i. The dedica¬ 
tory epistle to Leo X. ii. Address to the reader 
as in the first volume, and at the end of the volume 
are two leaves of errata. In this volume, as well as 
in the remaining two volumes, which embrace the 
O. T., the two columns containing the Chaldee 
paraphase and the Latin translation of it are omitted. 
The cardinal tells us that he has only given the 
Chaldee version of the Pentateuch, and omitted the 
Targum on the Prophets and Hagiographa, because 
he looked upon it as corrupt, interspersed with 
Talmudic fables, and as unworthy to be bound up 
with the PIolv Scriptures. 

(1 c .) The third volume contains Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Tobit, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Wisdom, and Ecclesi- 
asticus. It is preceded by the same dedicatory 
epistle and address to the reader as given in the 
previous volumes, and the end has two leaves of 
errata. It is to be observed that the Sept, on the 
Psalms, instead of having the new interlineary 
Latin translation, which is the case in all the other 
books of the O. T., has the old Latin version occu¬ 
pying this interlineary position. 

(d.) The fourth volume contains Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, Lamentations, Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel 
with the additions, the Minor Prophets, and the 
three Maccabees. Like the other volumes it 
begins with the dedicatory epistle and ends with 
two leaves of errata. At the end of this volume 
is the date July 10, 1517. 

(e.) The fifth volume contains the whole N. T. 
in Greek and Latin (Vulgate) in two columns. A 
letter of reference connects the Greek and Latin 


texts verbally together, as will be see 
following specimen of Matt. xxvi. 1 :— 

TT-) h ___ r Si _T?4- h A. 


K al b eyevero c tire 
d lr£keaev e 6 Itjctovs 
f TravrcLS 9 roi)s \6yovs 
h TOVTOV S. 


Et b factum est c cum 
con su mm asset e Jesus, 
S'sermones ^hos / om- 
nes. 


When there is anything in the one to which there 
is nothing in the other to correspond, a hyphen 01- 
circles are used to fill up the vacant space, in 
order that the student may easily see whether the 
Latin translation has always corresponding words 
to the Greek original. 

The volume is preceded by— i. A Greek address 
to the reader with a Latin translation, ii. A Greek 
epistle of Eusebius. Hi. St. Jerome’s Prologue on 
the four Evangelists addressed to Pope Damasus. 
At the end of the volume is the date January 10, 
1514, and on the next leaf are some Greek and 
Latin verses in commendation of the book. The 
editors of this volume were ^Elius Antonius Ne- 
brissensis, Demetrius Cretensis, Ferdinadus Piti- 
anus, and especially Lepoz de Stunica, who pre¬ 
pared the Greek text. 

(/.) The sixth volume contains— i. A Hebrew 
and Chaldee vocabulary of the O. T., dated March 
17, 1815. ii. An explanation of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Greek proper names of the O. and 
N. T. in alphabetical order, whereunto is added a 
list 'of names according to the various readings. 
Hi. An introduction to the Hebrew Grammar, 
dated May 1515. iv. An alphabetical Index of 
the Latin words which occur in the work. v. A 
Greek and Latin Lexicon, vi. An introduction to 
the Greek Grammar, vii. An explanation of the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek names which occur 
in the N. T. This volume is almost entirely the 
work of Zamora. [Zamora.] 

When with the aid of the most learned converted 
Jews and Christians that Spain could produce, the 
last sheet of this magnificent Polyglott was finished, 
in 1517, after spending over it fifteen years of 
incessant labour and fifty thousand ducats, John 
Broccario, the son of the printer, then a child, was 
dressed in his best attire and went with a copy to 
the cardinal. The latter, as he took it up, raised 
his eyes to heaven, and devoutly offered up his 
thanks to the Saviour for being spared to see the 
completion of this good work, which had cost him 
so much labour and anxiety. Then turning to 
those who surrounded him, Ximenes said, that * of 
all the acts which distinguished his administration, 
there was none, however arduous, better entitled 
to their congratulation than this !’ It does indeed 
seem that Providence had just spared Ximenes to 
complete this grand work, for he died a few 
months after it, November 8, 1517, aged 81. His 
death, however, delayed its immediate circulation. 
For although completed in 1517, the Polyglott did 
not receive the sanction of Pope Leo X. for its 
publication until March 22, 1520, and the copies 
were not circulated and vended till 1522. As 
there were only 600 copies printed, the Polyglott 
became very scarce so early as the latter part of 
the 16tli century. 

As for the MSS. used in compiling the texts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures—the so-called Chaldee Para¬ 
phrase of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, the Sept., 
the Greek of the N. T., and the Vulg.—these 
have as yet eluded the research of critics. The He¬ 
brew text of the O. T. and the Chaldee of the Pen- 
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tatench had already been published several times, 
both in parts and as a whole, before the appearance 
of the Polyglott. Thus, the Hebrew Pentateuch 
with the Chaldee of Onkelos appeared in Bologna 
1432; ibid. 1490; Lisbon 1491 ; Naples 1491 ; 
Brescia 1492 ; ibid. 1493 ; and Constantinople 1505. 
The text of the Earlier Prophets was published at 
Soncino 1485 ; and Leiria 1494; of the Latter Pro¬ 
phets, circa 1485 ; andPessaro 1515; oftheliagio- 
grapha, Naples 1486-7, ibid. 1490 ; and Salonica 
1513 ; and of the entire Bible, Soncino 1488, and 
Brescia 1494. It was therefore not likely that the 
editors would resort much to MSS., though it is 
stated that they used seven MSS., which the car¬ 
dinal secured at the cost of 4000 ducats without 
saying what they were. Besides the Hebrew and 
Chaldee texts of the Complutensian Polyglott, with 
the exception of a few variations, agree with those 
of former and later editions, which shows that the 
editors depended upon the printed texts. The same 
is the case with the text of the Vulg. which had 
repeatedly been published before—viz. at Mayence 
1450-5 ; Bamb. 1462 ; Strasburg 1469 ; ibid. 1470 ; 
ibid. 1468 ; Cologne 1470 ; Rome 1471 ; Mayence 
1472 ; Cologne 1474 ; Basle 1475 ; Piacenza 1475 ; 
Nurenburg 1475 > Venice 1475 ; Paris 1475; Venice 
1476; Naples 1476; Nurenburg 1476; Basle 
1477 J Venice 1478 ; Lyons 1479 ; Col. 1480 ; 
Venice 1480 ; ibid. 1481 ; ibid. 1483 ; ibid. 1484; 
ibid. 1487 ; Basle 1491 ; Venice 149S ; Paris 1504 ; 
Lyons 1514 ; and a number of other places. It is 
the texts of the Sept, and of the Greek N. T. 
which appeared for the first time in this Polyglott, 
and for which of course MSS. had to be used. 
And indeed, though the editors, in accordance with 
the custom of that time, do not describe the MSS., 
they distinctly declare that * ordinary copies were 
not the archetypes for this impression, but very 
ancient and correct ones ; and of such antiquity 
that it would be utterly wrong not to own their 
authority ; which the supreme pontiff Leo X., our 
most holy father in Christ, and lord, desiring to 
favour this undertaking, sent from the apostolical 
library to the most reverend lord the Cardinal of 
Spain, by whose authority and commandment we 
have had this work printed’ ( Preface io the N. T. ) 
The same declaration is made by Cardinal Ximenes 
himself, who says in his dedication to Pope Leo X. : 
‘ For Greek copies indeed, we are indebted to your 
Holiness, who sent us most kindly from the aposto¬ 
lical library very ancient codices both of the O. and 
the N. T., which have aided us very much in this 
undertaking.’ That Greek MSS. both of the O. 
and the N. T. were furnished from the Vatican 
library is moreover corroborated by the fact that 
though all the MSS. which formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Ximenes, and which comprised almost 
all the MS. materials used in the Polyglott, are still 
safely preserved in the library at Madrid, to which 
place they have been transferred from Alcala,* yet 
no MSS. exist in this collection of the Sept, on the 
Pentateuch, or of the Greek N. T., thus showing 
that they did not belong to the cardinal, and that 
they were restored again to the Vatican when the 

* The whimsical story which the Danish profes¬ 
sor Moldenhawer brought from Spain in 1784, that 
the MSS. had all been sold by an illiterate lib¬ 
rarian about the year 1749, as useless parchments , 
to a rocket-maker, who soon worked them up in 
the regular way of his vocation—and which was 
VOL. III. *•* 


work was completed. Indeed the two Greek 
MSS. of the Sept, which Ximenes got from Leo 
are now ascertained, as has been shown by Fr. 
Vercellone in his Preface to Card. Mai’s edition of 
Codex B. Vercellone also mentions the fact that 
Codex B is missing in catalogues of the Vatican 
library made in 1518, which seems to favour the 
supposition that the editors of the Polyglott had it. 

A most remarkable testimony to the interest 
which Pope Leo X. took in securing a correct text 
of the N. T., and to the nature of the MSS. he 
procured for this purpose, is to be found in the 
celebrated Massoreth Ila-Massoreth of Elias Levita. 
As we have not seen the passage noticed anywhere, 
we subjoin it entire in an English version : * When 
I was at Rome I saw three Chaldeans who arrived 
from the country of Prester John ()N"P 
having been sent for by Pope Leo X. They were 
masters of the Syriac language and literature, 
though their vernacular language was Hebrew. The 
special language however they employed in writing 
books, as well as that of the N. T. of the Christ¬ 
ians which they had brought with them, was 
Syriac, which is also called Aramaean, Baby¬ 
lonian, Assyrian, Chaldaic, Tursai or Targum, being 
denominated by these seven names. Pope Leo X. 
had sent for them in order to correct by their 
codices his exemplar of the N..T., which was 
written in Latin. I then saw in their hands a 
Psalter written in Syriac characters as well as 
translated into Syriac ; that is to say the He¬ 
brew text was written with Syriac letters’ [Mas- 
soreth Ha-Massoreth , Introduction , iii. 11 a, ed. 
Sulzbach 1771). 

It only remains to be added that the Greek text 
of this Polyglott has been reprinted in the Antwerp 
or Royal Polyglott (1569-72), the Heidelberg Poly¬ 
glott edited by Bertram (1586), the Hamburg Poly¬ 
glott edited by Wolder (1596), and the Paris Poly¬ 
glott edited by Le Jay (1645). 

Literature. —For the life of Ximenes, see Pres¬ 
cott’s Histoiy of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella , 
part ii. cap. v. etc., and for the description and 
the critical value of his great Biblical work, see 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebi'cea, ii. 338-341 ; Le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra , i. 332-339, ed. Masch. ; Rosen- 
miiller, Handbuch fur die Literatur der biblischen 
Kritik und Exegese , iii. 279-296, Gottingen 1799 ; 
Pettigrew, Bibliotheca Sussex tan a, vol. i. part ii. 
pp. 3-28, London 1827 ; Tregelles, An account of 
the Printed Text of the Greek N. T. pp. 1-18, 
London 1854, where will also be found reprinted 
Dr. Thomson’s catalogue of the MSS. used in 
preparing the Polyglott; Horne, Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures, vol. iv. pp. 119-122, ed. Tregelles, 
London 1856.—C. D. G. 


Y 

YACHMUR (TtfOIT, Deut. xiv. 5 ; 1 Kings iv. 

23) is not, as in the A. V., ‘the fallow-deer,’ but 
the Oryx leucoryx of the moderns, the true Oryx of 

believed through Europe for about sixty years—is 
now relinquished by scholars as fabulous. It is 
greatly to be regretted that so indefatigable a 
scholar as Prescott should still have incorporated 
it in his excellent History of Ferdinand and Isabella , 
part ii. cap. xxi. 

4 D 
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the ancients, and of Niebuhr, who quotes R. Jona, 
and points out the Chaldaic yachmura, and Persian 
kntzkohi (probably a mistake for maskandos ), and 
describes it as a great goat. The eastern Arabs 
still use the w&mz yazmur. 



531. The Yachmui*. Oryx levcoryx. 

The Leucoryx , as the name implies, is white, 
having a black mark down the nose, black cheeks 
and jowl, the legs, from the elbow and heel to the 
pastern joints, black, and the lower half of the 
thighs usually, and often the lower flank, bright 
rufous ; hence the Heb. name from “IDiT ( rubere , 

to redden). The species now resides in pairs, in 
small families, and not unfrequently singly, on the 
mountain-ranges along the sandy districts, in the 
desert of eastern Arabia, and on the banks of the 
Lower Euphrates ; and may extend as far eastward 
as the west bank of the Indus, feeding on shrubby 
acacias, such as tortilis and Ehrenbergi. It was, 
no doubt, formerly, if not at present, found in 
Arabia Petrcea, and in the eastern territories of the 
people of Israel.—C. II. S. 

YAEL a species of wild goat; supposed 

by some to be the Ibex , but probably a species 
peculiar to Syria and Arabia the Capra Sinaitica 



of Ehrenberg. The male is considerably taller and 
more robust than the larger lie-goats, the horns 
forming regular curves backwards, and with from 
fifteen to twenty-four transverse elevated cross 


ridges, being sometimes near three feet long, and 
exceedingly ponderous : there is a beard.under the 
chin, and the fur is dark brown ; but the limbs are 
white, with regular black marks down the front of 
the legs, with rings of the same colour above the 
knees and on the pasterns. The females are smaller 
than the males, more slenderly made, brighter 
rufous, and with the white and black markings on 
the legs not so distinctly visible. This species live 
in troops of fifteen or twenty, and plunge down 
precipices with the same fearless impetuosity which 
distinguishes the ibex. Their horns are sold by 
the Arabs for knife handles, etc.—C. H. S. 

YAEN (JJP) and fem. Y A AN API (TOP, always 
coupled with ]"Q) ; the latter is the form most fre¬ 
quently used. This term designates the ostrich 
(LXX. GTpovOiov ; Vulg. struthio), and is derived 
by some from an obsolete root to be greedy ; 

whilst others, with greater probability, regard the 
word as onomatopoetic from the harsh cry of the 
bird. References to this bird are frequent in the 
O. T. (Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 15 ; Job xxx. 29 ; 
xxxix. 13 ; Is. xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 13 ; xliii. 20; Jer. 
1 . 39 ; Lam. iv. 3 ; Micah i. 8); in most of which 
passages the A. V. has the mistaken rendering of 
ends. In Job xxxix. 13 female ostriches are called 
CTjJI, from their wailing tremulous cry. 

There are two varieties of ostrich, the one having 
a glossy black plumage, and often attaining ten 
feet in height; the other covered with grey and 
dingy feathers, and never reaching seven feet. 
They are gregarious, associating sometimes in 
troops of near a hundred. They are birds of great 
voracity, and perhaps on this account were included 
among unclean birds in the law.—\V. L. A. 

YAIPALOM (bbn*’), a species of gem, deriving 

its name from its hardness (from dSh, to hammer 
or beat). The older versions make it th t onyx; 
Ibn Ezra and other of the Jewish commentators 
make it the diamond , which is the rendering given 
in the A. V. (Exod. xxviii. 18; xxxix. 11 ; Ezek. 
xxviii. 11), and approved by Braun (De vest. Sacerd. 
ii. 13). It is doubtful, however, if the art of cut¬ 
ting the diamond was known at that early period ; 
and, besides, the Heb. name Shamir seems to have 
been appropriated to the diamond [Si-iamir]. The 
probability therefore is in favour of the Yahalom 
being an onyx, which is a species of chalcedony ol 
the flint family of minerals.—W. L. A. 
YANSI-IUPH (CpBO'; Lev. ii. 17; Deut. xiv. 

16; Is. xxxiv. Ii). In the Septuagint and Vul¬ 
gate it is translated ‘Ibis,’ but in our version 
* Owl;* which last Bochart supports, deriving the 
name from nesheph , 4 twilight. ’ It may be re¬ 

marked that 4 ibis ’ in Europe, and even in medi¬ 
aeval and modern Egypt, was a veiy indefinite 
name, until Bruce first pointed out, and Cuvier 
afterwards proved, what we are to understand by 
that denomination. The Ibis is probably the 
j Abou-hannes of Bruce, and certainly the Ibis reli- 
giosa of Cuvier, who discovered specimens in the 
mummy state, such as are now not uncommon in 
museums, and, by comparison, proved them to be 
identical with his sacred ibis. The species is no¬ 
where abundant; it occurs, in the season, on the 
Upper Nile, a few in company, seldom coming 
down into Lower Egypt, but extending over cen- 
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tral Africa to the Senegal. A bird so rare about 
Memphis, and totally unknown in Palestine, could 
not be the Yanshuph of the Pentateuch, nor could 
the black ibis which appears about Damietta, nor 
any species, strictly tenants of hot and watery 
regions, be well taken for it. Bochart and others, 
who refer the name to a species of owl, appear to 
disregard two other names ascribed to owls in the 
16th verse of the same chapter of Leviticus. If, 
therefore, an owl was here again intended, it would 
have been placed in the former verse, or near to it. 
In this difficulty, considering that the Seventy 
were not entirely without some grounds for refer¬ 
ring the Hebrew Yanshuph to a wader; that the 
older commentators took it for a species of ardea; 
and that the root of the name may refer to twi¬ 



light, indicating a crepuscular bird; we are inclined 
to select the night heron as the only one that 
unites these several qualities. It is a bird smaller 
than the common heron, distinguished by two or 
three white plumes hanging out of the black-capped 
nape of the male. In habit it is partially noc¬ 
turnal. The Arabian Abou-onk (?), if not the 
identical bird, is a close congener of the species, 
found in every portion of the temperate and warmer 
climates of the earth: it is an inhabitant of Syria, 
and altogether is free from the principal objec¬ 
tions made to the ibis and the owl. The Lin- 
naean single Ardea nycticorax is now typical of a 
genus of that name, and includes several species of 
night herons. They fly abroad at dusk, frequent 
the sea-shore, marshes, and rivers, feeding on 
mollusca, Crustacea, and worms, and have a cry of a 
most disagreeable nature. This bird has been con¬ 
founded with the night hawk, which is a goat¬ 
sucker (caprimulgus), not a hawk.—C. H. S. 

YARN. This is the rendering in the A. V. of 
a word which appears first in the form iTljpD (i 

Kings x. 28), and then in the form (2 Chron. 

i. 16). The LXX. in the former passage gives Ik 
Ge/eoue (Alex. 0 e/couee^), from Tekoa , in the latter 
it omits the word ; the Vulg. has de Coa,fro7n Coa , 
in both places. The word is probably a local de¬ 
signation ; and Coa is most likely the place in¬ 
tended.—W. L. A. 

YASHPEH a precious stone which 

nearly all are agreed in regarding as the jasper 


(LXX. Idtr ttls), a conclusion which the name itself 
(carried probably abroad by the Phoenicians) 
guarantees. The jasper is of the flint family ; its 
prevailing colour is dark red, frequently with cloudy 
or flammeous shades ; but specimens of yellow, 
red, brown, and green are found. That kind 
which is commonly known as the blood-stone , which 
has bright red spots on a dark green ground, is the 
most esteemed (Rosenmiiller, Biblical Mineralogy , 
p. 41).—W. L. A. 

YEAR (i" 0 £y). The Hebrew year consisted of 

twelve unequal months, which, previously to the 
exile, were lunar, as may be seen from the names 
of the moon, tjnn and PIT, which signify respec¬ 
tively a month (so with us moon from month, 
German mond ); though Credner, relying too much 
on hypothesis, especially on the assumption of the 
late origin of the Pentateuch, has endeavoured to 
show that, until the 8th century before Christ, the 
Israelites reckoned by solar years. The twelve 
solar months made up only 354 days, constituting 
a year too short by no fewer than eleven days. 
This deficiency would have soon inverted the year, 
and could not have existed even for a short period 
of time without occasioning derangements and 
serious inconvenience to the Plebrews, whose, year 
was so full of festivals. At an early day, then, we 
may well believe a remedy was provided for this 
evil. The course which the ancients pursued is 
unknown, but Ideler ( Chronol . i. 490) maybe con¬ 
sulted for an ingenious conjecture on the subject. 
The later Jews intercalated a month every two, or 
every three years, taking care, however, to avoid 
making the seventh an intercalated year. The 
supplementary month was added at the termina¬ 
tion of the sacred year, the twelfth month (Feb¬ 
ruary and March), and as this month bore the 
name of Adar, so the interposed month was called 
Veadar ( fc l ta J&*|), or Adar the Second. The year, 
as appears from the ordinary reckoning of the 
months (Lev. xxiii. 34; xxv. 9; Num. ix. 11 ; 
2 Flings xxv. 8 ; Jer. xxxix. 2; comp. I Maccab. 
iv. 52; x. 21), began with the month Nisan 
(Esther iii. 7), agreeably to an express direction 
given by Moses (Exod. xii. 2; Num. xi. 1). This 
commencement is generally thought to be that of 
merely the ecclesiastical year; and most Jewish, 
and many Christian authorities, hold that the civil 
year originally began, as now, with the month 
Tisri; the Rabbins conjecturally assigning as the 
reason that this was the month in which the crea¬ 
tion took place. Josephus’ statement is as follows: 
* Moses appointed that Nisan should be the first 
month for their festivals, because he brought them 
(the Israelites) out of Egypt in that month; so that 
this month began the year, as to all the solemnities 
they observed to the honour of God, although he 
preserved the original order of the months as to 
selling and buying and other ordinary affairs 
(Antiq. i. 3. 3). Winer, however, is of opinion 
that the commencement of the year with Tisri, to¬ 
gether with the beginning of the sacred year in 
Nisan, is probably a post-exilian arrangement, de¬ 
signed to commemorate the first step of the return 
to the native soil of Palestine (Esther iii. 1; Neh. 
vii. 73; viii. 1, seq.) ; an idea, however, to which 
they only can give assent who hold that the changes 
introduced on the return from Babylon were of a 
constructive rather than a restoratory nature—a 
class of authorities with which the writer has few 
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bonds of connection. The reader should consult 
Exod. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22. But the commence¬ 
ment of the civil year with Tisri, at whatever period 
it originated, had after the exile this advantage,— 
that it accorded with the era of the Seleucidse, 
which began in October. The ancient Hebrews 
possessed no such thing as a formal and recognised 
era. Their year and their months were deter¬ 
mined and regulated, not by any systematic rules 
of astronomy, but by the first view or appearance 
of the moon. In a similar manner they dated 
from great national events, as the departure from 
Egypt (Exod. xix. 1; Num. xxxiii. 3S; 1 Kings vi. 
1); from the ascension of monarchs, as in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles ; or from the erection of 
Solomon’s temple (1 Kings viii. 1; ix. 10); and at 
a later period, from the commencement of the 
Babylonish captivity (Ezek. xxxiii. 21 ; xl. 1). 
When they became subjects of the Grseco-Syrian 
empire they adopted the Seleucid era, which began 
with the year B.c. 312, when Seleucus conquered 
Babylon.—J. R. B. 

YELEK (p^). This term is variously rendered 

(Ps. cv. 34, jQpouxos, bruchus , caterpillar; Jer. li. 
14, 27, atcpis, bruciis , caterpillar ; and in the latter 
passage the Vulg. reads brucus aculeatus , and some 
copies horripilanies; Joel i. 4, ii. 25, /3 povxos, 
bruchus , cankerworm ; Nah. iii. 15, 16, diepls and 
fipovxos, cankerworm). Assuming that the Psalmist 

means to say that the pi? 1 * was really another species 
employed in the plague on Egypt, the English 
word caterpillar in the common acceptation cannot 
be correct, for we can hardly imagine that the larvze 
of the Papilionidce tribe of insects could be carried 
by ‘winds.’ Cankerworm means any worm that 
preys on. fruit. Bpouxos could hardly be understood 
by the Sept, translators of the minor prophets as 
an unfledged locust; for in Nah. iii. 16 they give 
Ppovxos ibpp.Tj(Te teal ^eTrerdadri, the ppouxos flie s 

away. The Arabic pf>\ to be white , is offered ; 
hence the white locust, or the chafer-worm which 
is white (Michaelis, Recueil de Quest, p. 64; Sup. 

ad Lex. Heb. p. 1080). Others give ppf>, to lick 
off, as Gesenius, who refers to Num. xxii. 4, where 
this root is applied to the ox ‘licking’ up his 
pasturage,, and which, as descriptive of celerity in 

eating, is supposed to apply to the Others 

suggest the Arabic p^, to hasten , alluding to the 
quick motions of locusts. The passage in Jer. li. 
27 is the only instance where an epithet is applied 

to the locust, and there we find p^ “I8D, ‘rough 
caterpillars.’ As a noun the word means ‘nails,’ 

‘ sharp-pointed spikes.’ Plence Michaelis refers it 
to the rough sharp-pointed feet of some species of 
chafer (ut supra). Oedman takes it for the G. 
cristatus of Linn. Tychsen, with more probability, 
refers it to some rough or bristly species of locust, 
as the G. hcematopus of Linn., whose thighs are 
ciliated with hairs. Many grylli are furnished with 
spines and bristles ; the whole species acheia , also 
the pupa .species of Linn., called by Degeer Locusta 
ptipa spinosa , which is thus describedThorax 
ciliated with spines, abdomen tuberculous and 
spinous, posterior thighs armed beneath with four 
spines or teeth ; inhabits Ethiopia. The allusion 
in Jer. is to the ancient accoutrement of war-horses, 
bristling with sheaves of arrows.—J. F. D. 


YEMIM (D'D'). This tinra£ \ey6p.epov occurs 

Gen. xxxvi. 24, where it is rendered in the A. V. 
by ‘mules.’ This is the meaning given to the 
word by some of the Rabbins, and it is adopted in 
the Zurich Bible, to which the A. V. is so much 
indebted, by Diodati and others. Luther, how¬ 
ever, follows Jerome, who gives aquee ealidee as the 
proper rendering, and this is now generally adopted. 
There are warm springs in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea, and some of these probably Anah found 
when feeding his father’s asses in the Arabah. 
The Cod. Samar, reads The Emirn , and 

this the Targumists follow; but this is evidently a 
mistake.—W. L. A. 

YOKE. [Agriculture.] 

YONAH (ruib olvds, irepLurepa). There are 

probably several species of doves or pigeons in¬ 
cluded in the Hebrew name yonah. It may con¬ 
tain all those that inhabit Palestine, exclusive of 
the turtle-doves properly so called. Thus gener¬ 
alised, the dove is figuratively, next to man, the 
most exalted of animals, symbolising the Holy 
Spirit, the meekness, purity, and splendour of 
righteousness. Next, it is by some considered 
(though in an obscure passage) as an early na¬ 
tional standard (Ps. lxviii. 13), being likewise held 
in pagan Syria and Phoenicia to be an ensign and 
a divinity, resplendent with silver and gold; and 
so venerated as to be regarded as holy, and for¬ 
bidden as an article of food. By the Hebrew law, 
however, doves and turtle-doves were the only 
birds that could be offered in sacrifice, and they 
were usually selected for that purpose by the less 
wealthy (Gen. xv. 9; Lev. v. 7; xii. 6; Luke ii. 
24); and to supply the demand for them, dealers 
in these birds sat about the precincts of the Temple 
(Matt. xxi. 12, etc.) The dove is the harbinger of 
reconciliation with God (Gen. viii. 8, 10, etc.) As 
to the supposed use of doves’ dung for food, sec 
Doves’ Dung. 



With regard to the dove as a national ensign, it 
may be remarked that we have two figures where 
the symbol occurs: one from a Phoenician coin, 
where the dove stands on a globe instead of the 
usual pedestal of ancient signa, with wings closed, 
and a glory of sunbeams round the head; the other, 
from a defaced bas-relief observed in the Hauran, 
where the bird, with wings displayed, is seated also 
on a globe, and the sunbeams, spreading behind 
the whole, terminate in a circle of stars ; probably 
representing Assyria, Syria, or perhaps Semiramis 
(compare several passages in Jeremiah). The 
brown wood-dove is said to be intended by the 
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Hebrew name; but all the sacred birds, unless ex¬ 
pressly mentioned, were pure white, or with some 
roseate feathers about the wing coverts, such as 
are still frequently bred from the carrier-pigeon of 
Scandiroon. It is this kind which Tibullus notices, 

‘ Alba Palsestino sancta Columba Syro.’ 

The carrier-birds are represented in Egyptian bas- 
reliefs, where priests are shown letting them fly on 
a message; and to them also may be referred the 
black-doves, which typified or gave their name to 
an order of Gentile priests, both in Egypt and, it 
would seem, in early Greece, who, under this char¬ 
acter, were, in the mysteries, restorers of light. 
This may have had reference to the return of the 
dove which caused Noah to uncover the ark. All 
pigeons in their true wild plumage have iridescent 
colours about the neck, and often reflected flashes 
of the same colours on the shoulders, which are the 
source of the silver and gold feathers ascribed to them 
in poetical diction ; and thence the epithet of purple 
bestowed upon them all, though most applicable 
to the vinous and slaty-coloured species. The 
coasts and territory of Syria are noted for the great 
number of doves frequenting them, though they are 
not so abundant there as in the Coh-i-Suleiman 
chain near the Indus, which in Sanscrit is named 
Arga varta, or, as it is interpreted, the * dove.’ 
Syria possesses several species of pigeon : the 
Columba cenas , or stock-dove, C. pcdumbus , or 
ring-dove, C. domestica, Livia, the common pigeon 
in several varieties, such as the Barbary, Turkish 
or Persian carrier, crisp, and shaker. These are 
still watched in their flight in the same manner as 
anciently their number, gyrations, and other ma¬ 
noeuvres were observed by soothsayers. The wild 
species, as well as the turtle-doves, migrate from 
Palestine to the south; but stock and ring doves 
are not long absent. 

We figure above (No. 534) the more rare species 
of white and pink carrier, and the Phoenician sacred 
ensign of the dove.—C. PI. S. 


z 

ZAANAIM, Plain of (D^yi'D jfaj ; more cor- 

rectly * Oak of Zaanaim dpvs ir\eoveKTobvrwv ; 
Alex, dpvs avairavophoiv ; Vallis quce vocatur Sen - 
nim), a place mentioned only in Judg. iv. 11, 
where, in relating the story of Barak’s victory, and 
Jael’s terrible act of loyalty, the sacred historian 
states that Heber the Kenite, Jael’s husband, had 
separated from his brethren, 4 and pitched his tent 
unto the plant (or oak) of Zaanaim, which is by 
Kedesh.’ The locality is thus indicated. The 
* oak ’ was probably some noted tree, perhaps a 
patriarch in a sacred grove, beneath or around 
which nomad shepherds of those days were accus¬ 
tomed to pitch their tents, as Abraham pitched his 
by the oak of Mamre. The green pastures which 
abound around the ruins of Kedesh are studded 
to this day with large oak trees ; and the writer has 
seen, at more than one place, the black tents of 
the nomad Turkman pitched beneath them. The 
name Zaanaim , which appears to signify * remov- 
ings’ (as if a camping-ground), has passed away, 
at least no trace of it has yet been discovered 
{Handbook, p. 444; Van de Velde, Travels , ii. 418). 

It is generally supposed that the Zaanannim of 


Josh. xix. 33 is only another form of Zaanaim ; 
and there can be little doubt that such is the case. 
The rendering of the A. V. is incorrect. 4 And 
their coast was from Heleph, from Allon to Zaan¬ 
annim. The Hebrew is and can 

only signify, 4 from the oak of (or 4 in ’) Zaanan¬ 
nim ’ (see Keil, ad loc. : Reland, Pal . p. 717; 
Keil and Delitzsch on Judg. iv. 11 ; Stanley, 
Jewish Church , i. 324 ; Porter, Giant Cities of 
Bashan , p. 268).—J. L. P. 

Z A AN AN. [Zen an.] 

ZABAD pllf, God-given ; Sept. Za/ 3 <- 3 ). 1. A 

person of the tribe of Judah, mentioned in 1 Chron. 
ii. 36, among the descendants of Sheshan, by the 
marriage of his daughter writh an Egyptian servant 
[Jarha ; Sheshan]. 

2. A grandson of Ephraim, who, with others of 
the family, was killed during the lifetime of Eph¬ 
raim, by the men of Gath, in an attempt which the 
Hebrews seem to have made to drive oil their 
cattle (1 Chron. vii. 21). [See Ephraim.] 

3. Son of an Ammonitess named Shimeath, who, 
in conjunction with Jehozabad, the son of a Moa- 
bitess, slew king Joash, to whom they were both 
household officers, in his bed (2 Kings xii. 21 ; 
2 Chron. xxiv. 25, 26). In the first of these texts 
he is called Jozachar. The sacred historian does 
not appear to record the mongrel parentage of these 
men as suggesting a reason for their being more 
easily led to this act, but as indicating the sense 
which was entertained of the enormity of Joash’s 
conduct, that even they, though servants to the 
king, and though only half Jews by birth, were led 
to conspire against him 4 for the blood of the sons 
of Jehoiada the priest.’ It would seem that their 
murderous act w r as not abhorred by the people; 
for Amaziah, the son of Joash, did not venture to 
call them to account till he felt himself well estab¬ 
lished on the throne, when they were both put to 
death (2 Kings xiv. 5, 6; 2 Chron. xxv. 3, 4). 

4. One of the persons who, at the instance of 
Ezra, after the return from captivity, put away the 
foreign wives they had taken (Ezra x. 27). — J. K. 

ZABUD (“TOT, bestowed; Sept. Z apovQ), a son 

T 

of Nathan the prophet, who held under Solomon 
the important place of ‘king’s friend,’ or favourite 
(1 Kings iv. 5), which Hushai had held under 
David (1 Chron. xxvii. 33), and which a person 
named Elkanah held under Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 
7). Azariah, another son of Nathan, was ‘over 
all the (household) officers ’ of king Solomon ; and 
their advancement may doubtless be ascribed not 
only to the young king’s respect for the venerable 
prophet, who had been his instructor, but to the 
friendship he had contracted with his sons during 
the course of education. The office, or rather 
honour, of ‘friend of the king,’ we find in all the 
despotic governments of the East. It gives high 
power, without the public responsibility which the 
holding of a regular office in the state necessarily 
imposes. It implies the possession of the utmost 
confidence of, and familiar intercourse with, the 
monarch, to whose person 4 the friend ’ at all times 
has access, and whose influence is therefore often 
far greater, even in matters of state, than that of 
the recognised ministers of government. 

ZABULUN. [Zebulun.] 
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ZACCHEUS (Za/cxcuos, ' 3 T, Justus?), a super¬ 
intendent of taxes at Jericho. Having heard of the 
Redeemer, he felt a great desire to see him as he 
drew near that place; for which purpose he 
climbed up into a sycamore-tree, because he was 
little of stature. Jesus, pleased with this manifes¬ 
tation of his eagerness, and knowing that it pro¬ 
ceeded from a heart not far from the kingdom of 
'God, saw fit to honour Zaccheus by becoming his 
guest. This offended the self-righteous Jews, who 
objected that * he was gone to be a guest with a 
man that is a sinner.’ This offensive imputation 
was met by Zaccheus in the spirit of the Mosaic 
conception of goodness—* The half of my goods I 
give to the poor; and if I have taken anything 
from any man by false accusation, I restore him 
fourfold.’ He that knew the heart of man knew, 
not only the truth of this statement, but that the 
good works of Zaccheus emanated from right mo¬ 
tives, and therefore terminated the conversation 
with the words, * This day is salvation come to this 
house, forsomuch as he also is a son of Abraham ’ 
—a declaration which, whether Zaccheus was by 
birth a Jew or not, signifies that he had the same 
principle of faith which was imputed to Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, for righteousness (Luke 

xix. 2, seq.) 

Tradition represents Zaccheus as the first Chris¬ 
tian bishop of Cmsarea.—J. R. B. 

ZACHARIAIi. [Zkchariah.] 
ZACIIARIAS. [Zeciiariail] 

ZADOK, derived from the root pIV, corre¬ 
sponding with the Latin Justus. There are several 
men of this name mentioned in the O. T. 

1. In the reign of David, Zadok (the son of 
Ahitub and father of Ahimaaz, i Chron. vi. 8) and 
Ahimelech, were the priests (2 Sam. viii. 17). Za¬ 
dok and the Levites were with David when, after 
the middle of the nth century B.C., he fled from 
Absalom; but the king ordered Zadok to carry 
back the ark of God into the city (2 . Sam. xv. 24, 
25, 27, 29, 35, 36; xviii. 19, 22, 27). The king, 
also, considering Zadok a seer, commanded him to 
return to the city, stating that he would wait in the 
plain of the wilderness until he should receive such 
information from him and his son Ahimaaz, and 
also from the son of Abiathar, as might induce him 
to remove farther away. On hearing that Ahitho- 
phel had joined Absalom, David requested Hushai, 
his friend, to feign himself to be also one of the 
conspirators, and to inform Zadok and Abiathar of 
the counsels adopted by Absalom and his rebellious 
confederates. The request of David was complied 
with, and the plans of the rebels made known to 
David by the instrumentality of Zadok and the 
others. 

After Absalom was vanquished, David sent to 
Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, saying, * Speak 
unto the elders of Judah, Why are ye the last to bring 
the king back to his house?’ etc. (2 Sam. xix. 11 ; 

xx. 25). When Adonijah attempted to succeed to 
the throne, Abiathar countenanced him, but Za¬ 
dok was not called to the feast at which the con¬ 
spirators assembled. King David sent for Zadok 
and Nathan the prophet to anoint Solomon king 
(1 Kings i. 32-45). 

2. In 1 Chron. vi. 12, and Neh. xi. 11, another 
Zadok is mentioned, the father of whom was also 
called Ahitub, and who begat Shallum. This 


Zadok descended from Zadok the priest in the 
days of David and Solomon, and was the ancestor 
of Ezra the scribe (Ezra vii. 2). We learn from 
Ezek. xl. 46 ; xliii. 19; xliv. 15 ; xlviii. 11, that 
the sons of Zadok were a pre-eminent sacerdotal 
family. 

3. Zadok was also the name of the father-in- 
law of Uzziah and the grandfather of King Jotham, 
who reigned about the middle of the 8th century 
before Christ (2 Kings xv. 33 ; 2 Chron. xxvii. 1). 

4 and 5. Two priests of the name of Zadok 
are mentioned in Neh. iii. 4-29, as having as¬ 
sisted in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem about 
B.c. 445. 

The Zadok mentioned in Neh. x. 22 as having 
sealed the covenant, and Zadok the scribe named 
in Neh. xiii. 13, are probably the same who helped 
to build the wall.—C. H. F. B. 

ZAIiAB pnf), the general name for gold in 

Hebrew. Besides this other words are used to 
indicate the metal in different states, or of different 
qualities, viz.—1. fQ, Jiative gold, produced in a 

pure state, and without mixture with any other metal 
(Jobxxviii. 17; Ps. xxi. 4; cxix. 127; Songv. 15-, 
etc.) The word is derived apparently from HQ, to 

separate or purify; in 2 Chron. ix. 17 liHD int, 
pure gold, is used instead of 'J of 1 Kings 
x. tS. 2. gold-dust or ore (Job xxii. 24, 25). 
[Betzer.] 3. pin, from pin, to shine, glister, de¬ 
notes gold with reference to its colour (Ps. lxviii. 
14; Prov. iii. 14; viii. 10 ; xvi. 16 ; Zech. ix. 3) ; 
it is used chiefly in connection with silver. 4. DDD, 

from DHD, to dig out ore, used poetically for gold 

(Job xxi. 34 ; Prov. xxv. 12 ; Lam. iv. I, etc.) ; it 
is sometimes coupled with TQifcs (Job xxviii. 16; 

Ps. xlv. 10; Is. xiii. 12), once TEfiX (Dan. x. 5). 
Zahab is sometimes joined with TOD, signifying 

concealed, shut tip, treasured, to describe treasured 
gold (i Kings vi. 20, 21 ; vii. 49, 50 ; x. 21 ; 1 
Chron. iv. 20). In 1 Kings x. 16, 17, and 2 Chron. 
ix. 15, 16, mention is made of t^nfcy 3nt, of which 

Solomon caused two hundred shields to be made. 
Gesenius renders this mixed ax alloyed gold ; but the 
rendering of the LXX., xpwa i\ard, gold beaten 
out by the hammer into plates, seems preferable. 

The Hebrews got their gold from Arabia, chiefly 
from Ophir. Mention is also made of Uphaz and 
Parvaim as places whence gold was brought; but 
great uncertainty exists as to the places so named 
[Parvaim ; Uphaz]. Gold was known at a very 
early period (Gen. ii. 11), and was used from re¬ 
mote antiquity for articles of personal ornament 
(Gen. xxiv. 22 ; xli. 42). It constituted part of 
Abraham’s wealth (Gen. xiii. 2). It was exten¬ 
sively employed for the utensils of the tabernacle 
and in the temple (Exod. xxv. 35 ; 1 Kings vi. 22). 
The first notice we have of its being used as money 
is in the age of David (1 Chron. xxi. 25). In 
early times silver seems to have been the usual 
medium of exchange, and hence in Hebrew as in 
other tongues silver often means money (Gen. xxiii. 
9, etc.)—W. L. A. 

ZAIR (Ty^> ‘little;’ 2 ubp ; Seira). In the 

* T 

expedition of king Joram against Edom this place 
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is mentioned. It is said he ‘ went over to Zair, 
and all the chariots with him ; and he rose by night 
and smote the Edomites which compassed him 
about’ (2 Kings viii. 21). There is no other refer¬ 
ence to it in Scripture. It was evidently situated 
on, if not within the border of Edom, and conse¬ 
quently somewhere in the great valley of Arabah. 
There Joram would have favourable ground for 
the operations of his chariots. As no place of this 
name has been found on the borders of Moab, 
several theories have been advanced regarding it. 

1. Some identify it with Zoar ; but the latter was 
situated too far northward (Movers, Knt. Unters. 

218). 2. Some suppose it to be an erroneous 
reading for ‘ his princes,’ which is found in 

its place in the parallel passage (2 Chron. xxi. 9) ; 
but for this there is no manuscript authority 
(Dahler, Paralip. p. 107). 3. Others think that 

the correct reading ought to be Seir, the 

ancient name of Edom. Such conjectures are 
purely gratuitous. The critical scholar must admit 
the authenticity of the text unless he can bring 
forward some trustworthy evidence of corruption 
(see Keil and Bertheau, ad loc.)— J. L. P. 

ZAIT, or SAIT (ITT), is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the Olive-tree. The Latin author 
Ammianus Marcellinus, as quoted by Celsius 
(vol. ii. p. 331), was acquainted with it, for he 
says of a place in Mesopotamia, * Zaitam venimus 
locum, qui Olea arbor interpretatur.’ Zaitoon is 
the Arabic name by which the olive is known from 
Syria to Caubul, and described in the works of 
both Arabic and Persian authors. No tree is more 
frequently mentioned by ancient authors, nor was 
any one more highly honoured by ancient nations. 

The olive-tree is of slow growth, but remarkable 
for the great age it attains. It never, however, 
becomes a very large tree, though sometimes two 
or three stems rise from the same root, and reach 
from twenty to thirty feet high. The leaves are in 
pairs, lanceolate in shape, of a dull green on the 
upper, and hoary on the under surface. Hence in 
countries where the olive is extensively cultivated, 
the scenery is of a dull character from this colour 
of the foliage. The fruit is an elliptical drupe, 
with a hard stony kernel, and remarkable from the 
outer fleshy part being that in which much oil is 
lodged, and not, as is usual, in the almond of the 
seed. It ripens from August to September. 

Of the olive-tree two varieties are particularly 
distinguished; the long-leafed, which is cultivated 
in the south of France and in Italy, and the broad- 
leafed in Spain, which has also its fruit much 
larger than that of the former kind. The wild 
olive-tree, as well as the practice of grafting, has 
been noticed in the article Agrileia. The great 
age to which the olive attains is well attested. 
Chateaubriand says : * Those in the garden of 
Olivet (or Gethsemane) are at least of the times of 
the Eastern empire, as is demonstrated by the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance. In Turkey every olive-tree 
found standing by the Musselmans, when they con¬ 
quered Asia, pays one medina to the Treasury, 
while each of those planted since the conquest is 
taxed half its produce. The eight olives of which 
we are speaking are charged only eight rnedinas . 
By some, especially by Dr. Martin, it is supposed 
that these olive-trees may have been in existence 
even in the time of our Saviour. Dr. Wilde de¬ 
scribes the largest of them as being twenty-four 


feet in girth above the roots, though its topmost 
branch is not thirty feet from the ground; Bove, 
who travelled as a naturalist, asserts that the laigest 
are at least six yards in circumference, and nine or 
ten yards high ; so large, indeed, that he calculates 
their age at 2000 years. 

The olive is one of the earliest of the plants 
specifically mentioned in the Bible, the fig being 
the first (Gen. viii. 11). It is always enumerated 
among the valued trees of Palestine ; which Moses 
describes (Deut. vi. 11 ; viii. 8) as ‘a land of oil- 
olive and honey’ (so in xxviii. 40, etc.) ; and (2 
Chron. ii. 10) Solomon gave to the labourers sent 
him by Hiram, king of Tyre, 20,000 baths of oil. 
Besides this, immense quantities must have been 
required for home consumption, as it was exten¬ 
sively used as an article of diet, for burning in lamps, 
and for the ritual service. 1 he olive still continues 
one of the most extensively cultivated of plants. 
Mr. Kitto mentions that in a list he had made of 
references to all the notices of plants by the diffeient 
travellers in Palestine, those of the presence of the 
olive exceed one hundred and fifty, and are more 
numerous by far than to any other tree or plant. 
The references to vines, fig-trees, mulberries, and 
oaks, rank next in frequency. Something of this 
must, however, depend upon the knowledge of 
plants of the several travellers. Botanists, even 
from Europe, neglect forms with which they aie 
unacquainted, as, for instance, some of the tropical 
forms they meet with. Not only the olive-oil, but 
the branches of the tree were employed at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The wood also was used 
(1 Kings vi. 23) by Solomon for making the cheru¬ 
bim (vers. 31, 32), and for doors and posts ‘ for 
the entering of the oracle,’ the former of which 
were carved with cherubim, and palm-trees, and 
open flowers. The olive being an evergreen was 
adduced as an emblem of prosperity (Ps. lii. 0), 
and it has continued, from the earliest ages, to be 
an emblem of peace among all civilised nations. 
The different passages of Scripture are elucidated 
by Celsius (. Hierobot . ii. p. 330), to whom we have 
been much indebted in most of the botanical 
articles treated of in this work, from the caie and 
learning which he has brought to bear on the sub¬ 
ject.—J. F. R. 

ZALMON ; Sept. 2 e\wfr), a mountain 

in Samaria near to Shechem (Judg. ix. 48). [Sal¬ 
mon.] 

ZALMONAPI (rpbbv; SeX/ic^a), a station of 
the Israelites in the desert [Wandering, Wilder¬ 
ness of]. 

ZALMUNNA. [Zebah and Zalmunna.] 

ZAMZUMMIMS (D'BTDT; Sept. Zoxfi/ifilv), a 

race of giants dwelling anciently in the territory 
afterwards occupied by the Ammonites, but extinct 
before the time of Moses (Deut. ii. 20) [Zuzim ; 
Giants.] 

ZANOAH (rfbT, marsh, bog). 1. (Sept. Tow6 5 

Alex. Zavci), one of the towns of Judah ‘ in the 
valley or Shephelah’ (Josh. xv. 34) ; which Jerome 
identifies with a village called in his time Zanua, 
on the borders of Eleutheropolis, on the road to 
Jerusalem ( Onomast . s. v. ‘Zanohua’). The name 
of Zanu’a is still connected with a site on the slope 
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uf a low hill not far east of Ain Shems (Beth- 
shemesh). 

2. (Za/cavatp ,; Alex. ZavcoaKeip .; formed by 
combining /TOT and the following word ppH), a 
town in the hill country of Judah (Josh. xv. 56), 
founded probably by Jehuthiel the son of Mered 
by his Jewish wife (1 Chron. iv. 18). Robinson 
mentions a place Za'n&tah about ten miles south 
of Hebron (B. R. ii. 626 ; Van de Velde, Me¬ 
moir, p. 354). 

ZAPPINATPI-PAANEAH (ruys D3DV; Sept. 

'■ r Sovdo/Mpcivr)x ), an Egyptian name given by Pharaoh 
to Joseph in reference to his public office. The 
genuine Egyptian form of the word is supposed to 
have been more nearly preserved by the Sept, 
translator, as above; in which both Jablonsky 
{Opuse. c. 207-216) and Rosellini {Mon. Storici, i. 
1S5) recognise the Egyptian Psotmfeneh, ‘the 
salvation,’ or ‘ saviour of the age which corre¬ 
sponds nearly enough with Jerome’s interpretation, 

‘ Salvator mundi.’ Gesenius and others incline, 
however, rather to regard its Egyptian form as 
Psontmfeneh, ‘ sustainer of the age,’ which cer¬ 
tainly is a better meaning. This, in Hebrew 
letters, would probably be represented by 
nyjD, Paznath-Paaneah ; but in the name as it 
now stands the letters VS are transposed, in order 
to bring it nearer to the Hebrew analogy. Con¬ 
cerning the Egyptian root SNT, s usten to re, tueri, 
see Champollion, Gramm, p. 380; Pezron, Lex. 
Copt. p. 207. [Bunsen, adopting the LXX. form, 
says, ‘ In the former part of the word lies the old 
Egyptian root snt — sont, to ground, to secure, and 
the latter is to be resolved into / ankh, life, a term 
in which many of the old Egyptian names ter¬ 
minate’ {Bibelwerh, in loc.) The name given to 
Joseph would thus mean Life-sustainer. ] 

ZAPIION QiSV, ‘the north;’ ZacpCbv; Sapkon ), 

a city of Gad, situated in * the valley,’ or Arabah, 
on the east bank of the Jordan, and grouped with 
Succoth. It is only mentioned in Josh. xiii. 27. 
It probably lay near the northern end of the val¬ 
ley, and hence its name. No trace of it has been 
discovered. It would appear to be this city which is 
mentioned in Judg. xii. 1, ‘The Ephraimites 
gathered themselves together and passed over to 
Zaphon ’ (HJISV). This is generally regarded as 
an appellative, and rendered ‘ northward ; ’ but 
the construction shows it to be a proper name, 
and so it is represented in the Alexandrine MS. 
of the Septuagint. According to a statement of 
the Gemara it was identical with Amatha (Reland, 
Pal. p. 308 ; Keil and Delitzsch on Judg. ad loc.) ; 
but Amatha lay among the mountains.—J. L. P. 
ZARED. [Zered.] 

ZAREPHATH. [Sarepta.] 

ZARETAN, ZARTHAN, and ZARTANAPI 
(|rnV and HjrnV; Zeipa in 1 Kings vii. 46; 

in 1 Kings iv. 12 ; Sarthan and Sarthana) 
are different forms of the same name. The two 
first are identical in Hebrew (Josh. iii. 16 ; 1 Kings 
vii. 46) ; and the third has a feminine termination 
(1 Kings iv. 12). The name is first mentioned in 
connection with the miraculous passage of the 
Jordan by the Israelites:—‘The waters rose up 
upon an heap far from the city Adam, that is 
beside Zaretan .’ Its position is more definitely 
pointed out in 1 Kings iv. 12 as near Bethshean. 


In the only other passage where the name occurs 
it is used to describe the place where the brazen 
vessels of the temple were cast — ‘ in the clay- 
ground between Succoth and Zarthan’ (vii. 46). 
It must thus have been a well-known place on the 
bank of the Jordan, and not far distant from Beth¬ 
shean. Van de Velde says: ‘The name seems to 
have been preserved in that of Surtabah , the pecu¬ 
liar mountain group in the Ghor south of Wady- 
el-Ferrah’ {Memoir, 354)* This, however, is much 
too far south, being at least thirty miles from 
Bethshean (see, however, Keil and Delitzsch on 
Josh. iii. 16) ; and the resemblance in name is 
more fanciful than real.—J. L. P. 

ZARETH-SHAHAR (nn^n rnv; Zepadd 

Kal Zubv ; Alex. ZapS- 2 k6 'op ; Saraih-asar ), a town 
in the territory allotted to the tribe of Reuben, 
and described as being ‘ upon a mount of the val- 
ley ’ (pftyn that is, of the Jordan valley. 

It is only mentioned in Josh. xiii. 19, and the 
notice is so indefinite that its site cannot be fixed 
farther than that it was somewhere within the ter¬ 
ritory of Reuben, and in the Jordan valley. It 
must consequently have been near the north¬ 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea. Even the recent 
minute researches of De Saulcy in this region 
have failed to discover any trace of it. Seetzen’s 
conjecture that it is identical with Sara in Wady 
Zurka Main, cannot be received [Reisen, ii. 369 ; 
see Keil and Delitzsch on Joshua, ad loc.) — J. L. P. 

ZARHITES, The (Tn-fn ; 6 Z apai ; Alex. 6 

7 iapa.eC), the descendants of Zerahlhe son of Judah 
(Num. xxvi. 13, 20). 

ZEALOTS. The followers of Judas the Gau- 
lonite or Galilean [Judas]. Josephus speaks of 
them as forming the ‘ fourth sect of Jewish philo¬ 
sophy,’ and as distinguished from the Pharisees 
chiefly by a quenchless love of liberty and a con¬ 
tempt of death. Their leading tenet was the un¬ 
lawfulness of paying tribute to the Romans, as 
being a violation of the theocratic constitution. 
This principle, which they maintained by force of 
arms against the Roman government, was soon 
converted into a pretext for deeds of violence 
against their own countrymen ; and during the last 
days of the Jewish polity, the Zealots were lawless 
brigands or guerrillas, the pest and terror of the 
land. After the death of Judas, and of his two 
sons, Jacob and Simon (who suffered crucifixion), 
they were headed by Eleazar, one of his descend¬ 
ants, and were often denominated Sicarii, from 
the use of a weapon resembling the Roman Sica 
(Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 1 ; De Bell. Jud. iv. 1-6 ; 
vii. 8 ; Lardner’s Credibility, pt. i. b. i. ch. 6, 9; 
Kitto’s Palestine, pp. 741, 751). — J. E. R. 

ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA, chiefs of the 
Midianites, whom Gideon defeated and slew. 
[Gideon.] 

ZEBAIM (D"IlS?n). This term is appended to 

the name of Pochereth, the chief of a family num¬ 
bered among Solomon’s servants (Ezra ii. 57 ; Neh. 
vii. 59). It has been supposed by some to be the 
name of a place, but it is more probably the pi. of 
an antelope or gazelle; ‘Pochereth of the 
antelopes’ having probably received that name 
from being a mighty hunter of these animals.— 
W. L. A. 
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ZEBEDEE (Ze /3 edacos; in Hebrew '»'nnT> Zabdi, 
iTHUT, Jehovah's gift), husband of Salome, and 

t •: " 

father of the apostles James and John (Matt x. 2 ; 
xx. 20; xxvi. 37 ; xxvii. 56 ; Mark iii. 17 ; x. 35 ; 
John xxi. 2). He was the owner of a fishing-boat 
on the lake of Gennesaret, and, with his sons, fol¬ 
lowed the business of a fisherman. He was pre¬ 
sent, mending the nets with them, when Jesus 
called James and John to follow him (Matt. iv. 
21 ; Mark i. 19 ; Luke v. 10) ; and as he offered 
no obstacle to their obedience, but remained alone 
without murmuring in the vessel, it is supposed 
that he had been previously a disciple of John the 
Baptist, and, as such, knew Jesus to be the Mes¬ 
siah. At any rate, he must have known this from 
his sons, who were certainly disciples of the Baptist. 
It is very doubtful whether Zebedee and his sons 
were of that very abject condition of life which is 
usually ascribed to them. They seem to have been 
in good circumstances, and were certainly not poor. 
Zebedee was the owner of a * ship,’ or fishing- 
smack, as we should call it—and, perhaps, of more 
than one ; he had labourers under him (Mark i. 
20) ; his wife was one of those pious women whom 
the Lord allowed 4 to minister unto him of their 
substance and the fact that Jesus recommended 
his mother to the care of John, implies that he had 
the means of providing for her ; whilst a still further 
proof that Zebedee’s family was not altogether 
mean may be found, perhaps, in the fact, that 
John was personally known to the high-priest (John 
xviii. 16). 

ZEBOIM (D;iy, but in Hos. xi. 8, D'ShS ; 

2 e( 3 uLfJL ; Se/ 3 coeiju ; Zefioet/jt ,; Seboim ), a city situ¬ 
ated apparently in that part of the Jordan valley 
which was anciently called 4 The Vale of Siddim ’ 
(Gen. xiv. 3), and generally grouped with Sodom 
and Gomorrah (x. 19 ; Deut. xxix. 23 ; Hos. xi. 
8). It has been already shown that, in all proba¬ 
bility, the site of the Pentapolis, after having been 
burned by fire from heaven, was overflown, and 
now forms the southern section of the Dead Sea 
[Sodom ; Sea]. This being the case, all attempts 
to discover any traces of Zeboim must necessarily 
be vain (see, however, De Saulcy, Jozirney round 
the Dead Sea , i. 416).—J. L. P. 

ZEBOIM, The Valley of ^ ; Tal 

tt]v 2 a( 3 ifjL ; Vallis Seboim ), is only mentioned in 1 
Sam. xiii. 18, where it is said that one of the bands 
of Philistine spoilers went out from Michmash 
‘ the way of the border that looketh to the Valley 
of Zeboim.' This must not be confounded with 
the city of Zeboim. Though the names are the 
same in English, they are radically different in the 
Hebrew. 4 The Valley of Zeboim ’ signifies the 
4 valley of hyaenas,’ and was apparently given to 
one of those wild ravines which run down the 
eastern slopes of Benjamin into the Jordan plain. 

-J. L. P. 

ZEBUL (^QT, a dwelling; Sept. ZqSotfX), an 

officer whom Abimelech left in command at She- 
chem in his own absence ; and who discharged with 
fidelity and discretion the difficult trust confided to 
him (Judg. ix. 29-41). See the particulars in 
Abimelech. 


ZEBULUN, Tribe and Possessions of (p^pj, 
also ; Za/ 3 ouXco^ ; .Zalmlon). Zebulun was 

the sixth and last son of Leah, and the tenth born 
to Jacob (Gen. xxx. 20 ; xxxv. 23). In the order 
of birth he followed his brother Issachar, with 
whom, in the history of the tribes, and in their 
allotted territories in Canaan, he was closely con¬ 
nected (Deut. xxxiii. 18). His personal history 
does not appear to have contained a single incident 
worthy of record ; and his name is not once men¬ 
tioned except in the genealogical lists. At the 
time of the descent of Jacob into Egypt, Zebulun 
had three sons, Sered, Elon, and jahleel (Gen. 
xlvi. 14), who became the founders of the three 
great families into which the tribe was divided 
(Num. xxvi. 26). Though the first generation was 
so small, this tribe ranked fourth in numbers 
among the twelve, when the census was taken at 
Mount Sinai, in the year of the exodus ; Judah, 
Dan, and Simeon being more numerous. During 
the wilderness-journey it increased from 57,400 
males to 60,500 ; but it held just the same relative 
place among the twelve—Judah, Dan, and Issa¬ 
char being before it when the census was made on 
| the plains of Moab (Num. xxvi. 27). 

Plistory is almost as silent regarding the acts of 
the tribe during the long period of Egyptian bond¬ 
age, and the desert journey, as it is regarding the 
patriarch Zebulun himself. It does not appear to 
have been signalised in any way. A quiet steady 
demeanour seems to have been the chief character¬ 
istic of the people. The only point worthy of 
note previous to its settlement in Palestine is the 
fact that, on the solemn proclamation of the law, 
Zebulun was among the six tribes stationed on 
Mount Ebal to pronounce the curses (Deut. xxvii. 

13)- 

The position and physical character of Zebu- 
lun’s destined territory in the Land of Promise had 
been sketched in the prophetic blessings of Jacob 
and Moses. Looking down into a far distant age, 
Jacob exclaimed, as his son stood by his bedside : 

4 Zebulun shall dwell on the coast of seas ; and he 
shall be for a shore of ships ; and his side will be 
to Zidon !’ (Gen. xlix. 13). Though Issachar was 
an elder brother, Jacob seems to have already 
noticed and acknowledged the political superi¬ 
ority of Zebulun, by placing him first in order. 
This superiority was afterwards more fully dis¬ 
played in the blessing of Moses, which, though 
embracing both tribes, appears as if addressed to 
Zebulun alone— 4 A nd of Zebulun he said : Rej oice, 
Zebulun, in thy going out ; and, Issachar, in thy 
tents. They shall call the people unto the 
mountain; there they shall offer sacrifices of 
righteousness ; for they shall suck of the abund¬ 
ance of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sand ’ 
(Deut. xxxiii. 18, 19). Zebulun’s territory was 
one of the richest and most beautiful sections of 
western Palestine. Joshua defines its borders 
with his usual minuteness, though, in conse¬ 
quence of the disappearance of many old cities, it 
cannot now be entirely identified. Its position, 
however, and general extent are clear enough. 
Asher and Naphtali bounded it on the north, and 
Issachar on the south. It stretched across the 
country from the Sea of Galilee on the east, to the 
maritime plain of Phoenicia on the west ; em¬ 
bracing a large strip of Esdraelon, a portion of the 
1 plain of Akka, the whole of the rich upland plain 
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of Battauf, with the fertile table-land between it 
and the great basin of the Sea of Galilee. The 
beautiful wooded hills and ridges extending from 
Tabor, by Nazareth and Sefuriyeh, to the plain 
of Akka, were also in Zebulun. It touched Car¬ 
mel on the south-west; and though it did not 
actually reach to the shore of the Mediterranean, 
its sides joined the narrow maritime territory of 
Phoenicia, to which Jacob, according to common 
eastern custom, gives the name of its chief city, 
Zidon—‘And his side will be to Zidon.’ Its 
opposite extremity resting on the shore of the sea 
of Galilee, the words of Jacob were fulfilled : ‘ Ze- 
bulun shall dwell on the coast of seas. 1 Idis fisher¬ 
men on the Sea of Galilee, and his merchants 
navigating the Mediterranean, in company with 
their Phoenician neighbours, illustrate remarkably 
the other blessings : ‘ He shall be for a shore of 
ships;’ ‘ he shall rejoice in his goings out.’ Pos¬ 
sessing thus a rich agricultural country, abundance 
of wood, and an outlet for commercial enterprise 
both in the Mediterranean and in the Sea of Galilee, 
the future state and history of Zebulun were influ¬ 
enced and moulded by external circumstances. 
The four northern tribes, Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, 
and Napthali, were in a great measure isolated 
from their brethren. The plain of Esdraelon, 
almost unceasingly swept by the incursions of 
hostile nations, separated them from Ephraim and 
Judah; while the deep Jordan valley formed a 
barrier on the east. Isolation from their brethren, 
and their peculiar position, threw them into closer 
intercourse with their Gentile neighbours—the old 
mountaineers whom they were never able entirely 
to expel (Judg. i. 30), and especially the commer¬ 
cial Phoenicians. Their national exclusiveness was 
thus considerably modified ; their manners and 
customs were changed ; their language gradually 
assumed a foreign tone and accent (Matt. xxvi. 
73) J an d even their religion lost much of its 
original purity (2 Chron. xxx. 10, 18). ‘Galilee 
of the Gentiles ’ and its degenerate inhabitants 
came at length to be regarded with distrust and 
scorn by the haughty people of Judah (Is. ix. 1 ; 
Matt. iv. 15 ; xxvi. 73). 

The four northern tribes formed as it were a 
state by themselves (Stanley, Jewish Church , i. 
266) ; and among them Zebulun became distin¬ 
guished for warlike spirit and devotion. In the 
great campaign and victory of Barak it bore a pro¬ 
minent part (Judg. iv. 6, 10). Deborah in her 
triumphal ode, says : ‘Zebulun and Naphtali were 
a people that jeoparded their lives unto the death 
in the high places of the field’ (v. 18). It would 
appear besides that their commercial enterprise led 
them to a closer and fuller study of the arts and 
sciences than their brethren. ‘ They thus at an 
early period acquired the reputation of literary ac¬ 
complishment ; and the poet sang of them : ‘ From 
Zebulun are the men who handle the pen of the 
scribe” (Judg. v. 14; Kalisch on Genesis , p. 753). 
This combination of warlike spirit with scientific 
skill seems to be referred to once again in a more 
extended field of action. The sacred historian 
mentions that in David’s army there were, ‘of 
Zebulun, such as went forth to battle, expert in 
war, with all instruments of war, fifty thousand 
which could keep rank ; not of double heart’ (1 
Chron. xii. 33). They were generous also and 
liberal, as well as brave and loyal; for they contri¬ 
buted abundantly of the rich products of their 


country—meal, figs, raisins, wine, oil, oxen, and 
sheep—to the wants of the army (ver. 40). 

The tribe of Zebulun, though not mentioned, 
appears to have shared the fate of the other northern 
tribes at the invasion of the country by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 Kings xvii. 18, 24, seq.) From this time 
the history of distinct tribes ceases. With the ex¬ 
ception of the Levites, the whole were amalga¬ 
mated into one nation, and on the return from 
exile were called Jews. The land of Zebulun, 
however, occupied a distinguished place in N. T. 
times. It formed the chief scene of our Lord’s 
life and labours. Nazareth and Cana were in it; 
and it embraced a section of the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, where so many of the miracles of Christ 
were performed, and so many of his discourses and 
parables spoken. Then was fulfilled the prophecy 
of Isaiah : ‘ The land Zabulon, and the land 
Nephthalim, the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles ; the people which sat in 
darkness saw great light ; and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow of death, light is sprung 
up’ (Is. ix. 1, 2; Matt. iv. 15, 16).—J. L. P. 

ZECHARIAH (iTH 3 T, whom Jehovah remem¬ 
bers; Sept, and N. T. Zaxaptas), a very common 
name among the Jews, borne by the following per¬ 
sons mentioned in Scripture. 

1. Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II., and four¬ 
teenth king of Israel. lie ascended the throne in 
B.C. 772, and reigned six months. It has been 
shown in the article Israel, that from undue de¬ 
ference to a probably corrupted number, which 
ascribes 41 years to the reign of Jeroboam II., 
chronologers have found it necessary to suppose 
anarchy or an interregnum of 11 years, during 
which his son Zechariah was kept from the throne. 
But there is no appearance of this in the sacred 
narrative, and it was not likely to follow a reign so 
prosperous as Jeroboam’s. The few months of 
Zechariah’s reign just sufficed to evince his inclina¬ 
tion to follow the bad course of his predecessors ; 
and he was then slain by Shallum, who usurped 
the crown. With his life ended the dynasty of 
Jehu (2 Kings xiv. 29 ; xv. 8-12). 

2. Zechariah, high-priest in the time of Joash, 
king of Judah. He was son, or perhaps grandson, 
of Jehoiada and Jehosheba ; the latter was the aunt 
of the king, who owed to her his crown, as he did 
his education and throne to her husband [Joash]. 
Zechariah could not bear to see the evil courses 
into which the monarch eventually fell, and by 
which the return of the people to their old idolatries 
was facilitated, if not encouraged. Therefore, 
when the people were assembled at one of the 
solemn festivals, he took the opportunity of lifting 
up his voice against the growing corruptions. This 
was in the presence of the king, in the court of the 
temple. The people were enraged at his honest 
boldness, and with the connivance of the king, if not 
by a direct intimation from him, they seized the 
pontiff and stoned him to death, even in that holy 
spot, ‘ between the temple and the altar.’ His dying 
cry was not that of the first Christian martyr, 

‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge’ (Acts vii. 
60), but ‘The Lord look upon it, and require it’ 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22). It is to this dreadful affair 
that our Lord alludes in Matt, xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi. 
51. At least this is the opinion of the best inter¬ 
preters, and that which has most probability in its 
favour. The only difficulty arises from his being 
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called the son of Barachias, and not of Jehoiada ; 
but this admits of two explanations—either that 
Zechariah, though called the ‘son’ of Jehoiada in 
the O. T., was really his grandson, and son of 
Barachias, who perhaps died before his father ; or 
else that, as was not uncommon among the Jews, 
Jehoiada had two names, and Jesus called him by 
that by which he was usually distinguished in his 
time, when the Jews had acquired a reluctance to 
pronounce those names which, like that of Je¬ 
hoiada, contained the sacred name of Jehovah. 
See Doddridge, Le Clerc, Kuinoel, Wetstein, and 
others, on Matt, xxiii. 35. 

3. Zechariah, described as one ‘ who had un¬ 
derstanding in the visions of God’ (2 Chron. xxvi. 
7). It is doubtful whether this eulogium indicates 
a prophet, or simply describes one eminent for his 
piety and faith. During his lifetime Uzziah, king 
of Judah, was guided by his counsels, and pros¬ 
pered ; but went wrong when death had deprived 
him of his wise guidance. Nothing is known of 
this Zechariah’s history. It is possible that he 
may be the same whose daughter became the wife 
of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah (2 Kings xvi. 1, 

2 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 1). 

4. Zechariah, son of Jeberechiah, a person 
whom, together with Urijah the high-priest, Isaiah 
took as a legal witness of his marriage with ‘ the 
prophetess’ (Is. viii. 2). This was in the reign of 
Ahaz, and the choice of the prophet shows that 
Zechariah was a person of consequence. Some 
confound him with the preceding ; but the distance 
of time will not admit their identity. He may, 
however, have been the descendant of Asaph 
named in 2 Chron. xxix. 13.—J. K. 

5. Zechariah (iTHpT; Za^apfas), the eleventh 

in order of the minor prophets, was ‘ the son of 
Berechiah, the son of Iddo the prophet.’ The 
meaning of njTp has been disputed, some affirming 
that Iddo was not the grandfather , as the formula 
seems to indicate, but the father of Zechariah, and 
thus rendering the clause with Jerome, ‘ filium 
Barachise, filium Addo,’ or with the Septuagint, rbv 
tov Bapax/ou, vlbv ’A 55 c 6 . Jerome likewise refers to 
his peculiar rendering in his notes. Others of the 
fathers adopted it, such as Cyril of Alexandria, 
who attempts to solve the difficulty created by it 
by maintaining that the one was the natural, the 
other the spiritual parent, of the prophet—Bere¬ 
chiah being his father Kara, ttju aapKa, and Iddo 
the prophet, Kara rb tt vevp.a. Others have justified 
this translation by assigning both names to Zecha¬ 
riah’s father, as if he had worn them successively 
at different periods of his life, or as if one of them 
had been a cognomen. But the version of Jerome 
and the Seventy is a false one. Analogy declares 
against it, and its origin is to be traced to Ezra v. 
1^ and vi. 14, where the prophet is named only 
‘ Zechariah the son of Iddo,’ The words Kn]T“Q 
denote merely ‘grandson of Iddo’ (Gesenius, The- 
saur. p. 216), and the paternal name may have 
been omitted because of its comparative obscurity, 
while the grand-paternal name is inserted, because 
of its national popularity. It was a very strange 
mistake of Jerome to confound the Iddo named in 
connection with this prophet as his ancestor with 
Iddo the seer, who flourished some centuries before 
under Jeroboam, first king of Israel (Hieronym. 
Comment, ad Zach.) The term fcOHJ in the first 
verse belongs, not to Iddo, but to Zechariah, as 


the Septuagint and Vulgate properly render it. 
The probability is, that Iddo is the person men¬ 
tioned in Nell. xii. 4 as one of the sacerdotal pro¬ 
phets who had returned with Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. Berechiah, son of Iddo, and father of 
Zechariah, seems to have died young, for in Neh. 
xii. 16, Zechariah is said to be Iddo’s successor, 
under Joiakim, son of Joshua. Thus the prophet s 
descent is, in Ezra, traced at once from his grand¬ 
father. Compare Gen. xxix. 5, and xxxi. 2S-55. 
Should this theory be correct, Zechariah exercised 
the priestly as well as the prophetical office. In 
the second year of Darius Hystaspis, and the 
eighteenth year of the return, he was a young man, 
when he entered on his work OVh ii. 4 )> s0 that 

he was born in Babylon, and must have come back 
with the first band of exiles. As a prophet he was 
somewhat later than Haggai, but the mission of 
both coincided. The pseudo-Epiplianius is wholly 
in error, therefore, when he speaks of Zechariah as 
coming from Babylon ^§77 TrpopeprjK&s (De Vita 
Prophet . xxi.), and so is Dorotheus, who says that 
he returned cetate provecta. But the argument from 
the use of IJtt, ii. 4, admitted by Hengstenberg, 

Knobel, and ICimchi, is precarious; and is denied by 
Ewald, Maurer, and Hitzig, who refer the not 

to the prophet, but to ‘ the man with the measuring 
line.’ The name Zechariah was a very common 
one among the Jews, three others bearing it seem 
also to have been prophets. 

The mission of Zechariah had especial reference 
to the affairs of the nation that had been restored 
to its territory. The second edict, granting per¬ 
mission to rebuild the temple, had been issued, but 
the work had paused during the reign of Cambyses 
and the Magian usurper; and the office of Zechariah 
was to incite the flagging zeal of the people, in. 
order that the auspicious period might be a season 
of religious revival as well as of ecclesiastical re¬ 
organisation, and that the theocratic spirit might 
resume its former sway in the breasts of all who 
were engaged in the work of restoring the ‘ holy 
and beautiful house.’ The prophet asures them of 
success in the work of re-erecting the sacred edifice, 
despite of every combination against them; for 
Zerubbabel ‘ should bring forth the head-stone with 
shouting, Grace, grace unto it’—comforts them 
with a solemn pledge that, amidst fearful revolu¬ 
tions and conquests by which other nations were to 
be swept away, they should remain uninjured ; for, 
says Jehovah, ‘ He that toucheth you toucheth the 
apple of mine eye.’ The pseudo-Epiphanius re¬ 
cords some prodigies wrought by Zechariah in the 
land of Chaldsea, and some wondrous oracles which 
he delivered ; and he and Dorotheus both agree in 
declaring that the prophet died in Judaea in a good 
old age, and was buried beside his colleague 
Haggai. 

Book .—The book of Zechariah consists of four 
general divisions. 

I. The introduction or inaugural discourse (ch. 
i. 1-16). 

II. A series of nine visions, extending onwards to 
ch. vii., communicated to the prophet in the third 
month after his installation. These visions were— 

1. A rider on a roan horse among the myrtle- 
trees, with his equestrian attendants who report to 
him the peace of the world—symbolising the fitness 
of the time for the fulfilment ot the promises of 
God, his people’s protector. 
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2. Four horns, symbols of the oppressive ene¬ 
mies by which Judah, had been on all sides sur¬ 
rounded ; and four carpenters, by whom these horns 
are broken—emblems of the destruction of these 
anti-theocratic powers. 

3. A man with a measuring-line describing a 
wider circumference for the site of Jerusalem, as 
its population was to receive a vast increase—fore¬ 
showing that many more Jews would return from 
Babylon and join their countrymen, and indicating 
also the conversion of heathen nations under the 
Messiah. 

4. The high-priest Joshua before the angel of 
the Lord, with Satan at his right hand to oppose 
him. The sacerdotal representative of the people, 
clad in the filthy garments in which he had returned 
from captivity, seems to be a type of the guilt and 
degradation of his country ; while forgiveness and 
restoration are the blessings which the pontiff sym¬ 
bolically receives from Jehovah, when he is reclad 
in holy apparel and crowned with a spotless tur¬ 
ban, the vision at the same time stretching into far 
futurity, and including the advent of Jehovah’s 
servant the Branch. 

5. A golden lamp-stand fed from two olive-trees, 
one growing on each side of it—an image of the 
value and divine glory of the theocracy as now seen 
in the restored Jewish church, supported, not c by 
might nor by power, but by the Spirit of Jehovah,’ 
and of the spiritual development of the old theo¬ 
cracy in the Christian church, which enlightens the 
world through the continuous influences of the 
Holy Ghost. 

6. A flying roll, containing on its one side curses 
against the ungodly, and on its other, anathemas 
against the immoral—denoting that the head of the 
theocracy would from his place punish those who 
violated either the first or the second table of his 
law—the command in the middle of each table 
being selected as an example. 

7. A woman pressed down into an ephah by a 
sheet of lead laid over its mouth, borne along in 
the air by two female figures with storks’ wings, 
representing the sin and punishment of the nation. 
The Fury, whose name is Wickedness, is re¬ 
pressed, and transported to the land of Shinar;— 
i.e. idolatry, in the persons of the captive Jews, 
was for ever removed at that period from the Holy 
Land, and, as it were, taken to Babylon, the home 
of image - worship. (For another meaning, see 
Jahn’s Introduction , Turner’s translation, p. 428.) 

8 . Four chariots issuing from two copper moun¬ 
tains, and drawn respectively by red, black, white, 
and spotted horses, the vehicles of the four winds 1 
of heaven—a hieroglyph of the swiftness and extent : 
of divine judgments against the former oppressors ' 
of the covenant-people. 

9. The last scene is not properly a vision, but 
an oracle in connection with the preceding visions, 
and in reference to a future symbolical act to be 
performed by the prophet. In presence of a de¬ 
putation of jews from Babylon, the prophet was 
charged to place a crown on the head of Joshua 
the high-priest, a symbol which, whatever was its 
immediate signification, was designed to prefigure 
the royal and sacerdotal dignity of the man whose 
name is ‘ Branch,’ who should sit as ‘ a priest upon 
his throne.’ 

The meaning of all the preceding varied images 
and scenes is explained more or less fully to the 
prophet by an attendant angelus interpres. 


III. A collection of four oracles delivered at 
various times in the fourth year of Darius, and 
partly occasioned by a request of the nation to be 
divinely informed, whether, now on their happy 
return to their fatherland, the month of Jerusalem’s 
overthrow should be registered in their sacred 
calendar as a season of fasting and humiliation. 
The prophet declares that these times should in 
future ages be observed as festive solemnities. 

IV. The 9th, iotli, and nth chapters contain a 
variety of prophecies unfolding the fortunes of the 
people, their safety in the midst of Alexander’s 
expedition, and their victories under the Macca- 
baean chieftains, including the fate of many of the 
surrounding nations, Hadrach, Damascus, Tyre, 
and Philistia (see Hengstenberg’s Christologie). 

V. The remaining three chapters graphically 
portray the future condition of the people, espe¬ 
cially in Messianic times, and contain allusions to a 
siege of the city, the means of escape by the cleav¬ 
ing of the Mount of Olives on the descent of Jeho¬ 
vah, with a symbol of twilight breaking into day, 
and living waters issuing from Jerusalem, and 
concluding with a blissful vision of the enlarged 
prosperity and holiness of the theocratic metropolis, 
when upon the bells of the horses shall be inscribed 
‘ holiness unto the Lord.’ 

Integrity. —The genuineness of the latter portion 
of Zechariah, from ch. ix. to xiv., has been dis¬ 
puted. Among the first to suggest doubt on this 
subject was Joseph Mede, who referred chaps, ix. 
x. and xi. to an earlier date, and ascribed them to 
Jeremiah. Remarking on Matt, xxvii. 9, 10, he 
says : ‘ It may seem the evangelist would inform 
us that those latter chapters ascribed to Zachary— 
namely, the ninth, tenth, eleventh, etc.—are indeed 
the prophecies of Jeremy, and that the Jews had 
not rightly attributed them. Certainly, if a man 
weigh the contents of some of them, they should 
in likelihood be of an elder date than the time of 
Zachary—namely, before the captivity ; for the sub¬ 
jects of some of them were scarce in being after 
that time. ... As for their being joined to the 
prophecies of Zachary, that proves no more they 
are his than the like adjoining of Agur’s proverbs 
to Solomon’s proves that they are therefore Solo¬ 
mon’s, or that all the psalms are David’s because 
joined in one volume with David’s psalms’ [Epist. 
xxxi.) FI is opinion was adopted in England by 
Hammond, Kidder, Bridge, Newcome, Whiston, 
and Seeker, by Pye Smith and Davidson, and has 
been followed, with variations, on the continent by 
Fliigge (Die Weissagung. Zach. ubersetzt , etc.. 1784); 
by Bertholdt (Einleit. p. 1701); by Rosenmiiller 
in his Scholia, though in . the first edition he 
defended the genuineness of these chapters; by 
Eichhorn (Einleit. sec. 605) ; Corrodi ( Beleuchtunif 
des Bibelcanons , i. 107) ; De Wette, in the earlier 
editions of his Einleitung; Credner (Joel, 67) ; 
Knobel (Der Prophetismus , etc., Th. ii. s. 284) ; 
Forberg (Comment, in Zach. Vatic in., pars i.) ; 
as also by Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, Ortenberg 
(Die Bestandsteile des B. Sacharja); Bleek (Einleit. 
P* 553 ) > Herzfeld (Gesch. i. p. 286); Bunsen 
(Goti in der Gesch. i. p. 449, etc.); and E. Meier 
(Gesch. d. poet. Lit. der Hebracr, p. 306). 

On the other hand, the integrity of this portion 
of Zechariah has been defended by Jahn (Introduc¬ 
tion, pt. ii. sec. 161), Carpzov (Critica Sacra, p. 
848), Beckhaus (Integritcit d. Proph. Schriften, p. 
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337), Koester {Meleternata Crit. et Exeget. in Zach. 

\part . post . p. io), Hengstenberg (d. Integritcit d. 
Sacharjah, in his Beitrage, i. 361), Burger ( Etudes 
Ext { g. et crit. sur le Prop/i. Zech. p. 118), Thenius, 
Herbot, Schegg, Hofmann, Kliefotli, Ebrard, Ha- 
vernich, Henderson, De Wette, Keil ( Einleii . sec. 
103), Stahelin {SpecielleEinleit. p.321, etc.), Moore 
{Prophets of the Restoration , p. 209, New York 
1856), Neumann {Die Weissag. d. Sakharjah 
ausgcl. i860), and Kohler (d. IVeissag. Sacharjas 
erkl. 1863). The theory of Mede was suggested 
by the difficulty arising from the quotation in Mat¬ 
thew, and, rejecting other hypotheses, he says : 

‘ It is certain that Jeremiah’s prophecies are digested 
in no order, but only as it seems they came to light 
in the scribes’ hands. Hence sometimes all is ended 
with Zedekiah, then we are brought back to Je- 
hoialdm, then to Zedekiah again, etc. Whereby 
it seems they came not to light to be enrolled 
secundum ordinem temporis , nor all together, but 
as it happened in so distracted a time. And why 
might not some not be found till the return from 
captivity, and be approved by Zechariah, and so 
put to his volume according to the time of their 
finding and approbation by him, and after that some 
other prophecies yet added to his ?’ {Epist. lxi.) 
The others who deny the genuineness of these 
chapters are by no means agreed as to the real 
authorship of them. Eichhorn ascribes one por¬ 
tion to the time of Alexander, and the other sections 
to a period before the exile; while Corrodi places the 
fourteenth chapter as low as the age of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Bertholdt, Gesenius, Maurer, and 
Knobel suppose the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters to be the production of Zechariah, the son 
of Jeberechiah, referred to in Is. viii. 2, and the 
remaining three to be the composition of an anony¬ 
mous author who lived under Josiah, and of course 
before the captivity. Rosenmiiller is of opinion 
that the whole second part is the work of one author 
who lived under Uzziah. Fliigge arbitrarily divides 
it into no less than nine sections, referring them to 
different times and authors, but yet ascribing the 
ninth chapter to the Zechariah spoken of in 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 5. Ewald adds xiii. 7-9 to the first section 
—ix.-xi. Bunsen ascribes the second section— 
xii.-xiv.—to ‘ Urijah, the son of Shemaiah of Kir- 
jath-jearim ’ (Jer. xxvi. 20). Newcome places the 
first three chapters, as to date of authorship, before 
the overthrow of Israel, and the last three before 
the captivity of Judah. Hitzig and Credner carry 
back the period of their authorship to the age of 
Ahaz, or before it. 

This question of genuineness is one of some diffi¬ 
culty, and the arguments on either side are not of 
preponderant influence. It may certainly be asked 
in favour of the genuineness, How came these 
chapters to be connected with the acknowledged 
writings of Zechariah, especially as the addition 
must have been made within a brief period of the 
prophet’s death ? No satisfactory answer can be 
given, and the suppositions that ix.-xiv. was anony¬ 
mous, or, being current under the name of Zecha¬ 
riah, son of Berechiah, was appended to the previ¬ 
ous oracles, have no historical support whatever. 
Uriah is called a priest, but Zechariah is not called a 
prophet (Is. viii. 2). Many of the arguments against 
the genuineness of this latter portion of Zechariah 
rest on peculiar interpretations of his language, 
making it refer to events that happened prior to the 
time when he flourished. But this exegesis may not 


in all points be correct. Ephraim is indeed spoken 
of, though that kingdom was overthrown 186 years 
before the return of the Jews from Babylon ; and it 
is inferred that the author of such oracles must have 
lived when Ephraim was an independent sove¬ 
reignty. It may be said, in reply, that vast 
numbers of the ten tribes returned with their 
brethren of Judah from captivity ; and we find (ch. 
xii. 1) Israel used as a name for all the tribes. In 
Malachi, too, we find Israel used after the captivity 
in contrast to Jerusalem. Zechariah never charac¬ 
terises Ephraim as a separate political confedera¬ 
tion ; nor, as Henderson remarks, ‘ is there any¬ 
thing, but the contrary, to induce the conclusion 
that a king reigned in Judah in the days of the 
author.’ The predictions in this latter part, sup¬ 
posed by some to refer to past events, are by others 
interpreted to refer to the Egyptian expedition of 
Alexander, the sufferings of the Messiah, and the 
final overthrow of Jerusalem. As the prophets 
before the Babylonian captivity threatened a de¬ 
portation to Babylon, so Zechariah, living after 
that event, menaces a Roman invasion and slavery. 
The exile is supposed to be past in ix. 12, x. 6. 
The mention of Persia, Egypt, Greece, Gaza, 
and Ashdod, harmonises with the state of parties 
in the prophet’s age, or after the exile. No seer 
could have spoken of Jerusalem shortly before 
the captivity as Zechariah does—predicting for it a 
striking deliverance and the crowding of strangers 
to worship in it. Yet there are some difficult 
points. How could the brotherhood of Israel and 
Judah be described as broken by the prophet ? But 
to lay stress on this would cany the composition 
greatly beyond the time which the opponents of the 
integrity contend for—would carry it beyond the 
division of the kingdoms. How could he say, 
‘the pride of Assyria shall be brought down’ 
(x. 11), if he lived a century after the overthrow 
of Nineveh and soon after the Persian capture 
of Babylon? Perhaps Assyria and Egypt mean 
not the kingdoms, but only the territories in which 
many Jews still dwelt. De Wette supposes that 
the parts which seem to belong to an earlier period 
were written in reference to the future and in pro¬ 
phetic form. Little stress can be placed on any 
argument based on imagined difference of style in 
the former and latter chapters of this prophecy. 
The introductory notices to the separate oracles in 
the early portion of the book, as ‘ the word of the 
Lord came,’ or ‘thus saith the Lord of hosts’ 
which occurs forty-one times, or ‘ I lifted up mine 
eyes and saw,’ are either not found in the last sec¬ 
tion, or are very different in form (comp. i. 1-7, iv. 
8, vi. 9 with ix. 1, xi. 4). The writer also in the 
earlier part mentions his own name and gives dates, 
but there is a total omission of those characteristics 
in the second part. The repetition of “riy in suc¬ 
cessive clauses, as four times in i. 17, does not occur 
in the second part. ‘Lord of the whole earth’ is 
found in iv. 14, vi. 5, but not in the concluding 
chapters. Rulers are called ‘shepherds’ and the 
people ‘the flock’ only in the second part, nor 
does there occur in it that form of mysterious vision¬ 
ary representation which gives peculiar colour and 
style to the first part. In the second part, too, are 
recurring formulae, as often ‘ It shall come to pass’ 
(nvn), xii. 9; xiii. 2, 3, 4, 8 ; xiv. 6, 8, 13, 

16 ; * saith the Lord’ (nilT DW), xii. 1, 4; xiii. 2, 
7, 8; and the phrase, fcttnij DTPS, 4 in that day,’ is 
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used six times in the twelfth chapter, thrice in the 
thirteenth chapter, and five times in the fourteenth 
chapter. The phrase is found rarely in the former 
part, ii. 15 ; iii. 10 ; vi. 10. But we are too igno¬ 
rant of many circumstances in the prophet’s history 
to speculate on the causes of such change ; or if we 
are unable to discover any sesthetical or religious 
reasons for such alterations, it is surely rash to come 
on such grounds to a decision of diversity of author¬ 
ship. Introductory formulae as different as those in 
Zechariah occur in other books whose sameness of 
style is admitted as proof of identity of authorship, 
as in Amos, where the application of the same 
principles of criticism would 4 dismember it,’ and 
assign its composition to three different authors. 
Nor perhaps is the difference of style of the former 
and latter portions of Zechariah greater than the 
different topics treated would lead us to expect. 
It may also be replied that there are terms and 
phrases common to both parts of the book, as the 
peculiar use of the word 4 eye,’ iii. 9 ; iv. 10; ix. 
1-8 ; the occurrence of thehophel T3J/n, with the 

signification to remove, iii. 4 ; xiii. 2 ; and the 
striking idiom afcl nniyQ, vii. 14; ix. 8 (Keil, 

Einleit. sec. 163). Similar theocratic promise is 
found in ii. 10 ; ix. 12 ; xi. 14 ; and ix. 9. Comp, 
also ii. 4 with xiv. 10; viii. 20 with xiv. 16. 
Stahelin (p. 323) insists too on the close similarity 
which Zechariah presents to the prophets of his 
own period in those disputed last chapters. Thus 
he resembles Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel. 
Compare Zech. xi. 1-3 with Jer. xxv. 34-36 and 
xu. 5 ; Zech. xiv. 8 with Ezek. xlvii. 1-12 ; Zech 
ix. 12 with xvi. 8 ; Zech. ix. 2 with Ezek. xxviii. 
3 ; Zech. ix. 5 with Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. x. 3 with 
Ezek. xxxiv. 17 ; Zech. xiv. 10 with Jer. xxxi. 38, 
etc. etc. Not a few of the passages of this kind 
usually quoted are found on close examination to 
be merely accidental coincidences ; and such, as a 
whole, are the resemblances which Hitzig and 
others find between this latter part of Zechariah 
and some of the older prophets. Comp. ix. 8 
with Joel iii. 17; ix. 13 with Joel iii. 6; xii. 2 with 
Joel iii. 11; xii. 16 with Amos viii. 10 ; xiii. 5 with 
Amos vii. 14. That Zechariah should manifest 
acquaintance with the earlier prophets need occa¬ 
sion no surprise. Yet the resemblance is not very 
close between viii. 20-23 and Is. ii. 3 and Mic. 
iv. 2. The name 4 Branch# iii. 8, is found in Jer. 
xxiii. 5 ; xxxiii. 15. Allusion is also made to his 
prophetic predecessors before the fall of Jerusalem, 
vn. 7. No great stress can be laid on peculiar 
words occurring in the later part. TH is written 

in full form, but the same spelling is found in Hosea 
and Amos. is used of Jewish chiefs, as in 

Jer. xiii. 21. While much may be said in favour 
of the integrity of the book, there are still, as we 
have seen, some features of difference that are not 
easily explained : alteration of allusions and formula • 
occasional glimpses into the condition of the country 
which appear to want consistency ; different phases 
of the Messianic reign, and different standpoints 
from which it is viewed ; and a change of style from 
the visions and flatter prose of the first part to the 
richer and more poetical style of the concluding 
chapters. The chief argument against the genuine¬ 
ness of these chapters is that expressed by Mede on 
Matt, xxvii. 9 : 4 There is no Scripture saitli they 
are Zechariah’s, but there is Scripture saith they I 


are Jeremiah’s’ ( Works, p. 786). The quotation 
in Matthew varies in several points from the pre¬ 
sent Hebrew text. The evangelist, to serve his 
immediate object, changes the first person into the 
third, and for the words, 4 1 threw it’ (the money), 

he has, 4 And they gave them.’ The Hebrew^ 

‘to the potter,’ are in the Sept, rendered els 

to xuvevrripLov, 4 into the crucible and in Matt. 
els rbv aypov rou Kepafxtws. Ewald, Gesenius, and 
Fiirst, following the Targum, and Kim chi, pro¬ 
pose to read ‘ to the treasury ;’ but the * 

word does not occur with this meaning in Scripture. 
Dopke ( Hermeneutik , p. 212) and Kuinoel (Comm. 
in loc.) suppose that Matthew quoted some unpub¬ 
lished apocryphal Jeremiah, perhaps such a one as 
that to which Jerome refers, as having found it 
among the Nazarenes, and of which a portion con¬ 
taining analogous language is yet extant in a Sahidic 
lectionary in the Codex Huntingtonianus, 5, in the 
Bodleian Library, and in the Coptic language in a 
MS. in the library of St. Germain in Paris. This 
passage, as given by Dr. Henderson, at once 
betrays itself to be a clumsy imitation, designed to 
solve the very difficulty on which we are writing. 
Ewald thinks that the Evangelist quoted a portion of 
Jeremiah now lost. Augustine, Meyer, and Alford 
generally hold, as Fritzsche does, that the discre¬ 
pancy arose on the part of the Evangelist, 4 per 
memorise errorem’ (Comment, in Matt. p. 801). 

Nor is there any extrication from the difficulty in 
supposing, with Eisner, that the reference of the 
Evangelist is to the transaction recorded in Jer. 
xxxii. 8, or in hinting, with Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 
x. 4), that the oracle cited has been falsified by the 
Jews. It is another conjecture without warrant that 
the name Jeremiah was the technical appellation of 
the third great division of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
so that any quotation from the minor prophets 
may be referred to him, not as its author, but as 
the title of that collection, from one of the books of 
which it is taken (Lightfoot’s Works, by Pitman, 
vol. xi. p. 344). That there is a difference of read¬ 
ing was a fact early known. Perhaps the proper 
name was omitted altogether, or rather not inserted 
at all by the evangelist, and he wrote only dia rou 
TrpofirjTov. Augustine testifies that MSS. were found 
in his days wanting the word 'lepe/ilov. It is not 
found either in the most ancient and faithful ver¬ 
sion, the Syriac, nor in the Verona and Vercelli 
Latin MSS. It is wanting also in MSS. 33, 157, 
and in the Polyglott Persic, in the modern Greek, 
and in a Latin MS. of Luc. Brug. Other codices 
and versions read Ttaxaplov , such as MS. 22, and 
the Philoxenian Syriac in the margin —a reading 
which was approved of by Origen and Eusebius. 
Morus, Le Moyne, Griesbach, Henderson, and 
others, believing that Matthew wrote in Ilebrewor 
Syro-Chaldaic, think the original was simply *713 
fcOSJil, ‘ by the prophet,’ and that the Greek trans¬ 
lator, mistaking the 1 for in the word T3, read 
T 3 , and thinking it a contraction for VnOTH, 
rendered it 5 ta ‘lepepilov rou Trpo(f>r)Tov. If the au¬ 
thority of MSS. be now in favour of 'lepeglov, then 
the error may have arisen on the part of some early 
copyist meeting with the contracted form Tipiov , and 
mistaking it for I piov. The various opinions of the 
fathers, and the different lections in MSS. and ver¬ 
sions, seem to point to some such change and error 
in the course of early transcription. Hengstenberg 
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imagines that Matthew names Jeremiah, and not 
Zechariah, on purpose to turn the attention of his 
readers to the fact that Zechariah’s prophecy was 
but a reiteration of a fearful oracle in Jer. xviii. 
xix. ; a curse pronounced of old by Jeremiah, and 
once fulfilled in the Babylonian siege ; a curse 
reiterated by Zechariah, and again to be verified 
in the Roman desolation. This theory, adopted 
by M‘Caul, is at least preferable to that of such 
critics as Glassius and Frischmuth, and virtually of 
Hofmann ( Weisag. and Erful. ii. p. 128), who 
hold that the quotation in Matthew is made up of 
a mixture of oracles from Jeremiah and Zechariah, 
while Jeremiah only is named as the earlier and 
more illustrious of the two—the primarius auctor. 
Theopliylact’sexplanation is clumsy, for he proposes 
to insert /cal—‘ by Jeremiah and the prophet, to wit 
Zechariah.’ The notion of Wordsworth is peculiar, 
as he holds that the oracle had in the first instance 
been delivered by Jeremiah, and that though it is now 
in Zechariah, it is quoted as Jeremiah’s, because the 
spirit intends to ‘ teach us not to regard the pro¬ 
phets as the authors of their prophecies,’ they being 
only ‘channels,’ not sources (New Test, in loc.) 
Calvin says, as to the introduction of the name 
Jeremiah, me nescire fiteor nec anxie laboro. Our I 
space is so limited that we have only found room to I 
indicate the various points of discussion, and on this | 
account we need not enter into the hypercritical 
question as to the different authorships of chaps, ix. | 
x. xi. and of chaps, xii. xiii. xiv. This division, 
with various proposed subdivisions, rests to a great 
extent on subjective grounds, which are easily 
shifted or variously moulded. 

Style. —The language of Zechariah has not the 
purity and freshness of a former age, yet probably 
it is purer than the style of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 
A slight tinge of Chaldaism pervades it. We have 
the particle at the commencement of incom¬ 
plete sentences (vii. 7 ; viii. 17), and a peculiar 
use of X’N (i. 15 ; vi. 10), the occurrence of 3 

before the status const, (iv. 7-10), omission of ’’3 
(vii. 23), the unusual phrase pJJ 333 (ii. 12) (333 

being derived by Gesenius and Ftirst from a root 
333, ‘ to hollow out,’ and meaning the gate of the 
eye), the unwonted construction of 3 ntf as 33 X 

3133 (ii. 12), etc. Ewald does not join in that 

depreciation of his style which Knobel and De 
Wette indulge in. Yet from the strange symbols 
introduced by him—swift dramatic transitions and 
abrupt and rapid explanations—his oracles are 
difficult of comprehension, so that Jerome says : 
Obscurissimus liber inter duodecim et longissimus 
—ab obscuris ad obscuriora transimus ( Comment. 
in Zach. lib. i. lib. ii. p. 779, 825 ; Opera, vol. vi. 
ed. Vallar). The symbols with which he abounds 
are obscure, and their prosaic structure is diffuse 
and unvaried. The rhythm of his poetry is un¬ 
equal, and its parallelisms are inharmonious and 
disjointed. He is also peculiar in his introduction 
of spiritual beings into his prophetic scenes. 

Commentaries.—Der Proph. Zach. Ausgelegt 
durch Mart. Luther, Vitemberg, 1528; Phil. 
Melanclithonis Comment, in Proph. Zach. 1553 5 
J. J. Grynaei Comment, in Zach. Geneva? 15S1 \ 
J. IT. Ursini Comment, in Proph. Zach. 1652 ; 
S. Bolilius, Analys. ei Exeg. Proph. Zach. Rost. 

1711 ; C. Vitringa, Comment, adlib. Proph. Zach. 


1734; B. G. Fliigge, Die Weissagungen welche 
bey den Schrift. des Proph. Zach. beygebogen sind, 
etc ., 1788 ; F. Venema, Sermones Academ. in lib. 
Proph. Zach. 1789; Koester, Meletemata Crit. 
etc., 1818; Forberg, Comm. Crit. el Exeget. in 
Zach. 1824; Rosenmiilleri, Scholia , pars sept. 
1828; ITengstenberg’s Christologie; B. Blayney, 
New Translation of Zech. Oxf. 1797 5 W. New- 
come, Minor Prophets , 1785 j Comment, on the 
Vision of Zechariah the Proph., by John Stonard, 
D.D., 1824; Rabbi David Kimchi, Comment, on 
the Proph. of Zech., translated, with Notes, etc., by 
A. M‘Caul, A.M., 1837 ; Ewald, Die Propheten, 
vol. ii. Stuttgart 1841; Henderson, On the Minor 
Prophets, 1845; Umbreit, Commentar iiber die kl. 
Proph. Hamburg 1846 ; Baumgarten, Die Nacht- 
gesichte ZacharicCs, ein Prophetenstimme aus die 
Gegenwart, Braunschweig 1854-55 ; T. Y. Moore, 
Prophets of the Restoration , a new translation, with 
Notes, New York 1856 ; Neumann, Die IVeissag. 
d. Sakharjah , Stuttgart i860; Kliefoth, De Proph. 
Sacharjah iibers. a. ausg., Schwerin 1862 ; Kohler, 
Die Nachexilisch. Proph. erklcirt. ii. iii. Abth., 
Erlangen 1864.—J. E. 

6. Zechariah, the father of John the Baptist 
[John the Baptist.] 

ZED AD (33 V ; Zapad&K ; Alex. Sa 5 a 5 a k ; Se- 

dada), a city which formed one of the landmarks 
on the north-east border of the Promised Land, 
as described by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 8) and Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 15). The line of that boTxler has already 
been fully defined [Palestine, p. 384] ; and just 
in the position which appears to be indicated by 
the sacred writers stands the modern village of 

Sadud, whose name in Arabic (< 3 Jw?) corresponds 

exactly to the Hebrew Zedad. The fact of its being 
grouped with ‘the entrance of Hamath,’ and the 
cities of Hamath and Riblah, shows that Zedad 
must have been situated in that region ; and the 
identity of name establishes identity of site (Robin¬ 
son, B. R. ii. 507 ; Knobel on Num. xxxiv. 8; 
Wetzstein, Reisebericht iiber Hauran, 88). Zedad 
lies eight hours east of Hums, the ancient Emesa, 
across an open desolate plain. It is a large, thriv¬ 
ing village, surrounded by gardens and fields. 
Some fragments of columns built up in the walls of 
the houses, and some large hewn stones in the 
streets and lanes, bear evidence to its antiquity. 
Sudud is now the head-quarters of the Jacobite 
church in Syria. The inhabitants all belong to the 
one sect, and they are brave, spirited, and indus¬ 
trious. Though hated by their fellow-christians, 
encompassed by plundering Arabs, and oppressed 
by the government, they still prosper (Porter, 
Handbook, pp. 550, 580 ; Giant Cities of Bashan , 

317).—j- l. p. 

ZEDEKIAH (rrptv, WSIX; Xededa, 2 e 5 e- 

t • : • t * : * 

/das). I. Son ofjosiah, the twentieth and last 
king of Judah, was, in place of his brother Je- 
lioiakim, set on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who changed his name from Mattaniah to that by 
which he" is ordinarily spoken of. As the vassal 
of the Babylbnian monarch, he was compelled to 
take an oath of allegiance to him, which, however, 
he observed only till an opportunity offered for 
throwing off his yoke. Success in such an under¬ 
taking was not likely to attend his efforts. His 
heart was not right before God, and therefore 
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was he left without divine succour. Corrupt and 
weak, he gave himself up into the hands of his 
nobles, and lent an ear to false prophets; while 
the faithful lessons of Jeremiah were unwelcome, 
and repaid by incarceration. Like all of his class, 
he was unable to follow good, and became the 
slave of wicked men, afraid alike of his own no¬ 
bility and of his foreign enemies. By his folly and 
wickedness he brought the state to the brink of 
ruin. Yet the danger did not open his eyes. 
Instead of looking to Jehovah, he threw himself for 
support on Egypt when the Chaldsean came into 
the land and laid siege to his capital. The siege 
was begun on the tenth day of the tenth month in 
the ninth year of his reign. For a year and a half 
did Jerusalem effectually withstand Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. At the end of that time, however, the 
city was stormed and taken (b.c. 588), when Zede- 
kiah, who had fled, was captured on the road to 
Jericho. Judgment was speedily executed; his 
sons were slain before his eyes, and he himself was 
deprived of sight and sent in chains to Babylon, 
where he died in prison (2 Kings xxiv. 17, seq. ; 
xxv. 1, seq. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, seq . ; Jer. xxviii. 
xxxiv. xxxvii. xxxviii. xxxix. lii.; Ezek. xvii. iO. 
-J. R. B. * 

2. A false prophet who, when Micaiah the pro¬ 
phet of Jehovah was, in compliance with the re¬ 
quest of Jehoshaphat, summoned to advise whether 
he and Ahab should go against Ramoth-Gilead to 
battle, set himself to oppose Micaiah. In the 
vehemence of his rage he even struck the prophet 
on the cheek, probably as Josephus {Antiq. viii. 
15* 3) states, in bravado as a challenge to him to I 
inflict, if he could, some such judgment on him as 
Iddo inflicted on Jeroboam for a similar insult. 
Micaiah contented himself with obscurely inti¬ 
mating that on some season of approaching danger 
he should be compelled to hide himself, and then 
should see the falsehood of those declarations by 
which he was misleading the kings (1 Kings xxii. 
11-24; 2 Chron. xviii. 10-24). 

3. The son of Maaseiah, a false prophet de¬ 
nounced by Jeremiah, and who was taken captive 
to Babylon along with Jeconiah. Jeremiah de¬ 
clared that he should be burnt to death by order of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and that under circumstances 
which should make his name and fate a proverb 
(Jer. xxix. 21, 22). 

4. The son of Hananiah (Jer. xxxvi. 12.— 

W. L. A. 

ZEEB (UNI), the name of a fierce rapacious 

animal (Gen. xlix. 27; Is. xi. 6; lxv. 25 ; Jer. 
v. 6, etc.; Aikos, Matt. vii. 15; x. 16; Luke x. 3; 
John x. 12; Acts xx. 29; Ecclus. xiii. 17). By 
this term there is no doubt the wolf is intended, 
though the identity of the species in Palestine is 
by no means established, for no professed zoologist 
has obtained the animal in Syria, while other tra¬ 
vellers only pretend to have seen it. Unquestion¬ 
ably a true wolf, or a wild canine with very similar 
manners, was not infrequent in that country during 
the earlier ages of the world, and even down to 
the commencement of our era. The prophets, as 
well as the Messiah, allude to it in explicit lan¬ 
guage. At this day the true wolf is still abundant 
in Asia Minor, as well as in the gorges of Cilicia, 
and from the travelling disposition of the species, 
wolves may be expected to reside in the forests of 
Libanus; yet, except we rely on mere rumours, 


wild and contradictory assertions, or decided mis¬ 
takes as to the species, none are at present found 
in the Holy Land. Hemprich and Ehrenberg, the 
most explicit of the naturalists who have visited that 

region, notice the dib or zeb v under the de¬ 
nomination of Canis lupaster , and also, it seems, of 
Lupus Syriacus: they describe it as resembling the 
wolf, but smaller, with a white tip on the tail, 
etc.; and give for its synonym Canis anthus , anc 
the wolf of Egypt, that' is the Xii/cos of Aristotle, 
and Thoes anthus of Ham. Smith. This species, 
found in the mummy state at Lycopolis, though 
high in proportion to its bulk, measures only 
eighteen inches at the shoulder, and in weight is 
scarcely more than one-third of that of a true wolf, 



whose stature rises to thirty and thirty-two inches. 
It is not gregarious, does not howl, cannot carry 
off a lamb or sheep, nor kill men, nor make the shep¬ 
herd flee ; in short, it is not the true wolf of Europe 
or Asia Minor, and is not possessed of the qualities 
ascribed to the species in the Bible. The next in 
Hemprich and Ehrenberg’s description bears the 
same Arabic name; it is scientifically called Canis 
sacer, and is the piseonch of the Copts. This 
species is, however, still smaller, and thus cannot 
be the wolf in question. It may be, as there are 
no forests to the south of Libanus, that these 
ravenous beasts, who never willingly range at a 
distance from cover, have forsaken the more open 
country ; or else, that the derbonn , now only indis- 
dinctly known as a species of black wolf in Arabia 
and southern Syria, is the species or variety which 
anciently represented the wolf in Syria : an appel¬ 
lation fully deserved, if it be the same as the black 
species of the Pyrenees, which, though surmised to 
be a wild dog, is even more fierce than the common 
wolf, and is equally powerful. The Arabs are 
said to eat the derbonn as game, though it must be 
rare, since no European traveller has described a 
specimen from personal observation. Therefore, 
either the true wolf, or the derbonn , was anciently 
more abundant in Palestine, or the ravenous powers 
of those animals, equally belonging to the hyaena 
and to a great wild dog, caused several species to 
be included in the name [Keleb]. —C. LI. S. 

ZEEB. [Oreb and Zeeb.] 

ZELAH (sfe ; Sela), a city of Benjamin (Josh. 

xviii. 28), containing the family tomb of Kish, the 
father of Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 14). It was probably 
also the native-place of Israel’s first king. Its geo¬ 
graphical position is not described by the sacred 
historian, nor does it appear to have been known 
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to ancient geographers (Reland, Pal. p. 1058) ; 
but from the way in which it is grouped with other 
places it could not have been very far distant from 
Jerusalem. Some would identify Zelah with Zel- 
zah, and both with the modem village of Bfcit Jala, 
near Bethlehem (Wilson, Lands of Bible, i. 401 ; 
Van de Velde, Memoir , 355) ; for this, however, 
there is no evidence, and the names Zelah and 

Zelzah (riV^V) are radically different The site of 
Zelah is unknown.—J. L. P. 

ZELOPHEHAD, son of Plepher, a descendant 
of Joseph, who had no sons, but five daughters. 
These came to Moses and Eleazar, when now at the 
edge of the Promised Land, to lay their case before 
them for adjudication. Their father had died 
in the wilderness, leaving no male child. The 
daughters thought themselves entitled to take their 
father’s share of the land. Moses on this brought 
their cause before Jehovah, who ordered that they 
should receive their father’s inheritance, taking 
occasion to establish the general rule : * If a man 
die, and have no son, then ye shall cause his inherit¬ 
ance to pass unto his daughter,’ and failing daugh¬ 
ters, to his next of kin (Num. xxvi. 33 ; xxvii. 1, 
seq. Compare Josh. xvii. 3, seq .)—J. R. B. 

ZELZAH (n^>¥ ; dXXo/^ous pLeyaXa ; in me- 

ridie ), a place in the border of Benjamin, men¬ 
tioned by Samuel when sending Saul home from 
Ramah : ‘ Thou shalt find two men by Rachel’s 
sepulchre, in the border of Benjamin, at Zelzah ’ (1 
Sam. x. 2). It is not again named in Scripture. 
Rachel’s sepulchre is well known. It stands on 
the side of the road leading from Bethlehem to 
Jerusalem, about a mile distant from the former. 
Westward of the sepulchre, in full view across the 
valley, and not much over half-a-mile distant, is 
the village of Beit Jala, which may probably be 
identical with Zelzah. The names bear some slight 
resemblance to each other, and the position agrees 
with the sacred narrative (Wilson, Lands of the 
Bible, i. 401). The Sept, rendering of Zelzah is 
remarkable. It makes it an expression of joy on 
the part of the men who announced the finding of 
the asses—‘ Thou shalt meet two men leaping 
violently .’ But Dean Stanley’s remark on this is 
surely a rash criticism, that the Hebrew text ‘ can¬ 
not be relied upon’ (Sin. and Pal. 222).—J. L. P. 

ZEMARAIM (D*HD¥; Zapa; Alex. ZepcpLn; 

Semaraim ), one of the ancient towns in the terri¬ 
tory allotted to Benjamin. It is only once men¬ 
tioned, and is grouped between Beth-Arabah and 
Bethel (Josh, xviii. 22) ; and it would therefore 
appear to have been situated either in the Jordan 
valley (Arabah), or on the mountain declivities be¬ 
tween it and Bethel. About five miles north of 
Jericho, in the valley of the Jordan, are the ruins 
of a small town or village, strewn over a low hill, 
and called IOiurbet es-Sumrah , ‘ the ruins of 

Sumrah.’ The name is radically identical 

with Zemaraim ; and as the site corresponds to 
the Scripture notice of that town it may be re¬ 
garded as the modern representative of the old 
town of Benjamin (Robinson, B. R. i. 569; iii. 
292, note ; Van de Velde, Memoir , 355). 

2. A mountain of this name is mentioned in 2 
Chron. xiii. 4:—‘ And Abijah stood up upon 
Mount Zemaraim, which is in Mount Ephraim, 
VOL. in. 


and said, Hear me, thou Jeroboam, and all Israel.’ 
(Though the Hebrew word is the same, the LXX. 
has here Zofiopwv, and the Vulg. Semeron). Its 
geographical position is not farther defined. Re¬ 
land and others (Pal. p. 1058) suppose that it 
stood near the town of Zemaraim, and took its 
name from it. This, however, is impossible, if 
Zemaraim be identified with es-Sumrah, because 
Mount Zemaraim was situated in the mountainous 
region of Ephraim, whereas es-Sumrah is in the 
Jordan valley. Others would identify Mount 
Zemaraim with the hill on which Samaria was 
built, and which is called Shimron in the Hebrew 
(jDD^)- The names, however, are different; and 
the conference between Abijah and Jeroboam, 
before the great battle, was evidently at some place 
much farther south than Samaria (see Reland, Pal. 
344), and probably not far distant from the borders 
of the two kingdoms at Bethel (Keil and Bertheau, 
ad loc.) —J. L. P. 

ZEMARITE, The. [Ham.] 

ZEMER. In our version of Deut. xiv. 5 "IDT, 

zemer, is rendered Chamois ; Sept. KapLTjXoTrdp- 
oaXis; Vulg. Camelopardalus ; Luther, in his Ger¬ 
man translation, adopts Elend, or ‘ Elk ;’ and the 
old Spanish version, from the Hebrew, has ‘ Cabra 
montes.’* All, however, understand to be a 
clean ruminant; but it is plain that the Mosaic 
enumeration of clean animals would not include 
such as were totally out of the reach of the Hebrew 
people, and at best only known to them from speci¬ 
mens seen in Egypt, consisting of presents sent 
from Nubia, or in pictures on the walls of temples. 
The Camelopardalis or Giraffe is exclusively an 
inhabitant of Southern Africa, and therefore could 
not come in the way of the people of Israel. The 
same objection applies to the Elk, because that 
species of deer never appears further to the south 
than northern Germany and Poland; and with 
regard to the Chamois, which has been adopted in 
our version, though it did exist in the mountains 
of Greece, and is still found in Centra] Asia, there 
is no vestige of its having at any time frequented 
Libanus or any other part of Syria. We may, 
therefore, with more propriety refer to the rumi¬ 
nants indigenous in the regions which were in the 
contemplation of the sacred legislator, and we 
may commence by observing that IDT, zemer, is a 
term which, in the slightly altered form of zammer, 
is still used in Persia and India for any large species 
of ruminants, particularly those of the stag kind, 
which are commonly denominated Rusa, a sub¬ 
genus of deer established in Griffith’s translation of 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. In the sacred text, 
however, the word zemer is not generical, but 
strictly specific. Ail, or ‘stag,’ is mentioned at 
the same time, and, as well as several Antilo- 
pidae, in the same verse; we must, therefore, look 
for an animal not hitherto noticed, and withal 
sufficiently important to merit being named in so 
important an ordinance. 

The only species that seems to answer to the 
conditions required is a wild sheep, still not un¬ 
common in the Mokattam rocks near Cairo, found 
in Sinai, and eastward in the broken ridges of 


* Biblia en lengua Espanola traducida palabra 
por palabra da la verdad Iiebrayca por muy excel- 
lentes letrados, fol. No date. 
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Stony Arabia, where it is known under the name of 
Kebsch, a slight mutation of the old Hebrew HCO, 
Cheseb, or rather *503 Chebes, which is applied 
indeed to a domestic sheep, one that grazed ; while 
Zerner appears to be derived from a root denoting 
‘ to crop’ or ‘ feed on shrubs.' 



536. Kebsch. Ovis tragelaphus. 

This animal is frequently represented and hiero- 
glyphically named on Egyptian monuments, but 
we question if the denomination itself be phoneti¬ 
cally legible. The figures in colour leave no doubt 
that it is the same as the Kebsch of the modern 
Arabs, and a species or a variety of Ovis irage- 
laphus , or bearded sheep, lately formed into a 
separate group by Mr. Blyth under the name of 
Ammotragus barbatus. The Spanish version of 
the Hebrew text, before quoted, appears alone to 
be admissible, for although the species is not 
strictly a goat, it is intermediate between that 
genus and the sheep. It is a fearless climber, and 
secure on its feet, among the sharpest and most 
elevated ridges. In stature the animal exceeds a 
large domestic sheep, though it is not more bulky 
of body. Instead of wool, it is covered with close 
fine rufous hair: from the throat to the breast, and 
on the upper arms above the knees there is abund¬ 
ance of long loose reddish hair, forming a compact 
protection to the knees and brisket, and indicating 
that the habits of the species require extraordinary 
defence while sporting among the most rugged 
cliffs; thus making the name Zemer , ‘ one that 
springeth,’ if that interpretation be trustworthy, 
remarkably correct. The head and face are per¬ 
fectly ovine, the eyes are bluish, and the horns, of 
a yellowish colour, are set on as in sheep ; they 
rise obliquely, and are directed backwards and 
outwards, with the points bending downwards. 
The tail, about nine inches long, is heavy and 
round. It is the Mouflon d'A frique and Mouflon 
d Manchettes of French writers, probably identical 
with the Tragelaphus of Caius, whose specimen 
came from Barbary. See bearded Argali in 
Griffith’s Animal Kingdom of Cuvier. We figure 
a specimen in the Paris Museum and one in Wil¬ 
kinson’s Egypt , vol. iii. p. 19.—C. H. S. 

ZENAN (} 3 ¥; Semi; Alex. S evvafi; Sanan ), 

a town of Judah, situated in the Shephelah, or 
plain of Philistia, and apparently near the western 
coast, since it is grouped with Migdalgad (Josh. 


xv. 37). The latter has been identified with Mefl 
del , and a few miles south of it is a small village 
called Jenin , which may perhaps be the modern 
representative of Zenan. It is generally supposed 
that Zetian is the same place which the prophet 
Micah calls Zanaan (i. 11 ; ; see Reland, p. 

1058 ; Keil and Delitzsch, on josh. xv. 37), and 
which Knobel supposes to be identical with the 
ruin of es-Senat , near Beit Jibrin (Tobler, Dntte 
Wanderung , p. 124). The two places perhaps 
were the same ; but the theory of Knobel has 
nothing to support it.—J. L. P. 

ZENAS (Zi^as), a disciple who visited Crete 
with Apollos, bearing seemingly the epistle to 
Titus, in which Paul recommends the two to his 
attentions (Tit. iii. 13). He is called ‘ the lawyer ;’ 
and as his name is Greek, it seems doubtful whether 
he is so called as being, or having been, a doctor 
of the Jewish law, or as being a pleader at the 
Roman tribunals. The most probable opinion is, 
perhaps, that which makes him a Hellenistic Jew, 
and a doctor of the Mosaical law.—J. Iv. 

ZEPHANIAII (ITODV ; Sept. 2 o 0 oWas, taken 

from a participial form according to Bleek), the 
ninth in order of the minor prophets, both in the 
Hebrew and Greek copies of the Scriptures (Hie- 
ronym. Prolog, ad Paid, et Eustoch.) 

Author. —The name of this prophet has been 
variously explained. Disputes upon it arose as 
early as the time of Jerome, for in his Commentary 
on this book he says, ‘ Nomen Sophonice alii 
speculam, alii arcanum Dei, transtulerunt.’ lhe 
word was thus derived either from HSV, he saw 
beyond , or jD¥, he hid , with the common affix 
The old father made it a matter of indifference 
which etymon he adopted, as both, according to 
him, give virtually the same sense,—the commis¬ 
sion of a prophet being virtually that of a watch¬ 
man or seer, and the burden of his message, some 
secret revealed to him by God. Abarbanel. (Prof, 
in Ezek.) adheres to the latter mode of derivation, 
and the pseudo-Dorotheus, following the former, 
translates the prophet’s name by the Greek parti¬ 
ciple (TKoirebwv. Hiller, taking the term from jD^, 
renders it ‘ abscondidit se— i.e. delituit Jehovah’ 
( 0 nomast, sub voce), but Simonis ( 0 nomast. V. 7 .) 
gives the true signification, one sanctioned by 
Gesenius—‘abscondidit— i.e. custodivit Jehovah,’ 
Jehovah hath guarded\ the verb being used 
of divine protection in Ps. xxvii. 5 ; and lxxxiii. 
4. The name seems to have been a common one 
among the Jews. Contrary to usual custom the 
pedigree of the prophet is traced back for four 
generations— ‘ the son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, 
the son of Amariah, the son of Hizkiah.’ This 
formal record of his lineage has led many to sup¬ 
pose that Zephaniah had sprung from a noble stock 
(Cyril, Prcefl ad Zcph.), and the occurrence of the 
highest name in the list, which in the Hebrew text 
is spelled and pointed in the same way as that 
rendered Hezekiah in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, has induced some to identify it with that 
of the good king, and to pronounce the prophet 
a cadet of the royal house of Judah. Kimchi is 
very cautious in his opinion, and leaves the point 
undecided ; but Aben-Ezra concludes that Zepha¬ 
niah was descended from Hezekiah; and his opinion 
has been followed by Huet (. Demonstrat. Evangel. 
Propos. iv. 303), and by Eichhorn, Hengstenberg. 
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Havernick, Keil, I-Iitzig, Bleek, and Strauss. The 
conjecture has little else to recommend it than the 
mere occurrence of the royal name. But it was 
not a name confined to royalty; and had it been 
the name of the pious monarch to which Zeplia- 
niah’s genealogy is traced, his official designation, 
‘king of Judah,’ might have been subjoined, in 
order to prevent mistake. Such an addition is 
found in connection with his name in Prov. xxv. i 
and Is. xxxviii. 9. It forms no objection to affirm 
that the phrase ‘ king of Judah’ is added to Josiah, 
and to avoid repetition may have been omitted after 
Hizkiah, for such regard to euphony, such finical 
delicacy, is no feature of Iiebrew composition. 
On the other hand the argument of Carpzov (Introd. 
p. 414), copied by Rosenmfiller (.Prooemium in 
Zeph .), against the supposed connection of the 
prophet with the blood royal, is of no great weight. 
These critics say that from Hezekiah to Josiah, in 
whose reign Zeplianiah flourished, are only three 
generations, while from Hezekiah to Zephaniah 
four are reckoned in the first verse of the prophecy. 
But as Hezekiah reigned twenty-nine years, and 
his successor sat on the throne no less than fifty- 
five years, there is room enough in so long a period 
for the four specified descents; and Amariah, 
though not heir to the crown, may have been older 
than his youthful brother Manasseh, who was 
crowned at the age of twelve. As there was at 
least another Zephaniah, a conspicuous personage 
at the time of the captivity, the parentage of the 
prophet may have been recounted so minutely to 
prevent any reader from confounding the two indi¬ 
viduals. The Jews absurdly reckon that here, as 
in other superscriptions, the persons recorded as a 
prophet’s ancestors were themselves endowed with 
the prophetic spirit. The so-called Epiphanius 
(De Vitis Prophet, cap. xix.) asserts that Zephaniah 
was of the tribe of Simeon, of the hill Sarabatha, 
dird tipovs ZapapaOd. The existence of the pro¬ 
phet is known only from his oracles, and these 
contain no biographical sketch; so that our know¬ 
ledge of this man of God comprises only the fact 
and results of his inspiration. It may be safely 
inferred, however, that he laboured with Josiah in 
the pious work of re-establishing the worship of 
Jehovah in the land. 

Age .—It is recorded (ch. i.) that the word of the 
Lord came to him * in the days of Josiah, the son 
of Amon, king of Judah.’ We have reason for 
supposing that he flourished during the earlier por¬ 
tion of Josiah’s reign. In the second chapter (vers. 
13-15) he foretells the doom of Nineveh, and the 
fall of that ancient city happened 625 B.c. (Raw- 
linson’s Ancient Monarchies , ii. 523). In the com¬ 
mencement of his oracles also, he denounces various 
forms of idolatry, and specially the remnant of 
Baal. The reformation of Josiah began in the 
twelfth, and was completed in the eighteenth year 
of his reign. So thorough was his extirpation of 
the idolatrous rites and hierarchy which defiled his 
kingdom, that he burnt the groves, dismissed the 
priesthood, threw down the altars, and made dust 
of the images of Baalim. Zephaniah may have 
prophesied prior to this religious revolution, and 
prepared the way for it though some remains of 
Baal were yet secreted in the land, or between the 
twelfth and eighteenth years of the royal reformer. 
So Hitzig, Jahn, Keil, Knobel, Ewald, De Wette, 
Umbreit, Strauss, Bunsen, and Movers ( Chronik. 
p. 234) place him ; while Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 


Jaeger, Delitzsch, Stahelin, Kimchi, and Abarbanel, 
incline to give him a somewhat later date. The 
£ king’s children ’ (i. 8) could not be sons of Josiah, 
who was but eight years old when he began to 
reign, nor does the name necessarily imply it; they 
may have been brothers, or princes of the blood 
royal, or princes living at the time when the oracle 
should be fulfilled. At all events, he flourished 
between the years B.c. 642 and B.C. 611 ; and the 
portion of his prophecy which refers to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Assyrian empire must have been de¬ 
livered prior to the year B.c. 625. The publication 
of these oracles was, therefore, contemporary with 
a portion of those of Jeremiah, for the word of the 
Lord came to him in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Josiah. Indeed, the Jewish tradition is, 
that Zephaniah had for his colleagues Jeremiah 
and the prophetess Iluldah, the former fixing his 
sphere of labour in the thoroughfares and market¬ 
places, the latter exercising her honourable voca¬ 
tion in the college in Jerusalem (Carpzov, Introd. 
p. 415)* Koester (Die Propheien, iii.) endeavours 
to prove that Zephaniah was posterior to Habak¬ 
kuk. His arguments from similarity of diction are 
trivial, and the more so when we reflect that all 
circumstances combine in inducing us to fix the 
period of Habakkuk in the reign of Jehoiakim 
[Habakkuk], or immediately before the Chaldsean 
invasion. 

Contents. — The book consists of only three 
chapters, which form one whole, and are not to be 
separated as by Bertholdt, Eichhorn,- and Knobel, 
into three parts, or by De Wette and Strauss into 
two parts. In the first, the sins of the nation are 
severely reprimanded, and a day of fearful retribu¬ 
tion is menaced. The circuit of reference is wider 
in the second chapter, and the ungodly and perse¬ 
cuting states in the neighbourhood of J udsea are 
also doomed ; but in the third section, while the 
prophet inveighs bitterly against Jerusalem and her 
magnates, he concludes with the cheering prospect 
of her ultimate settlement and blissful theocratic 
enjoyment. It has been disputed what the enemies 
are with whose desolating inroads he threatens 
Judah. The ordinary opinion is, that the foes 
whose period of invasion was ‘ a day of the trumpet 
and alarm against the fenced cities and against the 
high towers’ (ch. i. 16), were the Chaldteans. 
Hitzig, Cramer, Eichhorn, Movers, Ewald, E. 
Meier, and Umbreit suppose the prophet to refer 
to a Scythian invasion, the history of which has 
been preserved by Herodotus (i. 105). The general 
style of the oracle, and the sweeping vengeance 
which it menaces against Assyria, Philistia, Am- 
rnon, and Cush, as well as against Judah, by some 
great and unnamed power, seem to point to * the 
Chaldsean expedition which, under Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, laid Jerusalem waste, and carried to Babylon 
its enslaved population. But there may be in the 
prophetic grouping allusions also to the Scythian 
raid which poured itself through so many countries, 
overflowed Media as the Huns of a later day did 
Italy, swept into Syria and Palestine, till it was 
arrested by the policy of Psammetichus, who was 
laying siege at the time to Ashdod. This invasion 
happened in the reign of the last Assyrian king, and 
in the period of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar (Rawlin- 
son’s Monarchies, ii. p. 508). The nations around, 
from Media and Babylon down to Egypt, were in 
commotion ; war and revolution were impending ; 
and amidst such restless upheavings Judah could 
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not escape (Stark’s Gaza, p. 209, Jena 1852). The 
contemporary prophecies of Jeremiah seem to con¬ 
template the musterings, onset, and devastations 
of the same victorious hosts. The first part of 
Zephaniah’s prediction is ‘ a day of clouds and of 
thick darkness,’ but the closing section is full of 
light and joy : ‘ The King of Israel, the Lord, is 
in the midst of thee ; He will rejoice over thee with 
joy ; He will rest in his love.’ 

Style. —We cannot by any means ascribe so low 
a character to Zephaniah’s style as is done by De 
Wette [Einleit. sec. 245), who brands it as being 
often heavy and tedious. It has not the sustained 
majesty of Isaiah, or the originality and force 
of Joel: it has no prominent feature of distinc¬ 
tion ; yet its delineations are graphic, and many 
of its touches are bold and striking. For ex¬ 
ample, in the first chapter the prophet groups 
together in his descriptions of the national idolatry 
several characteristic exhibitions of its forms and 
worship. He seizes on the more strange peculiari¬ 
ties of the heathen worship—uttering denunciations 
on the remnant of Baal, the worshippers of Che- 
marim, the star-adorers, the devotees of Malcham, 
the fanatics who clad themselves in strange apparel, 
and those who in some superstitious mummery 
leapt upon the threshold (Bochart, Ilier. cap. 36). 
A few paronomasias occur (i. 15 and ii. I -4) ; and 
occasionally there is a peculiar repetition of a lead¬ 
ing word in the formation of a climax (ii. 15). 
Zephaniah has borrowed to a considerable extent 
from the earlier prophets, especially from Isaiah; 
as Is. xxxiv. 11 to Zeph. ii. 14, or Is. xlvii. 8 to 
Zeph. ii. 15, or Is. xviii. 1 to Zeph. iii. 10, or Is. 
xvi. 6 to Zeph. ii. 8. Coincidences of expression 
have also been noted between Zephaniah and 
some of his contemporaries, particularly Jeremiah 
(Eichh. Einleit. sec. 595 ; Rosenm. Procem. vi. ; 
Strauss, p. 28). In Zeph. i. 5 and Jer. viii. 2, the 
same superstitious custom is referred to, and the 
phrase, ‘settled on the lees,’ is found Zeph. i. 12, 
and Jer. xlviii. 11. It was altogether groundless, 
therefore, in some of the older critics, such as 
Isidore and Schmidius [Prolegom. in Sophon .), to 
style Zephaniah the abbreviator of Jeremiah. Re¬ 
semblances have also been traced between Zepha¬ 
niah and Amos, and between him and his succes¬ 
sor Ezekiel. The language of Zephaniah is pure : 
it has not indeed the ease and dignity of the earlier 
compositions, but it wants the degenerate feeble¬ 
ness and Aramaic corruption of the succeeding era. 
Zephaniah is not expressly quoted in the N. T. ; 
but clauses and expressions occur which seem to 
have been formed from his prophecy (Zeph. iii. 9 ; 
Rom. xv. 6, etc.) 

Commentaries. —Martini Lutheri Comment, in 
Sophon. Prophet. Opera Latina, t. iv. ; Mart. 
Buceri Sophonice Explicatio , 1528; Noltenii Dis- 
sertatio Exeget. PrcElim. in Proph. Zeph. 1719 ; 
Cramer, ScylhischeDenkmaler i?i Palcestina, 1777, it 
contains a Comment on Zephaniah; D. von Ccelln, 
Spicileg. Observat. Exeget. Critic, ad Zeph. Vati- 
cinia , 1818 ; P. Ewald, Zeph. uebersetzt. Erlangen 
1827 ; Maurer, Comment. Grammat. Hist. Crit. in 
Prophetas Minores, p. 373, 1840; Exeget. Hand- 
buch z. A. T. ; die 12 kleinen Prophet, erkldrt , von 
F. Hitzig, 1838 ; Rosenmiilleri Scholia in Proph. 
Min. vol. iv. ; Dr. E. Henderson On the Twelve 
Minor Prophets , 1845 ; F. Ad. Strauss, Vaticin. 
Zeph. Commentariis illnstrat. Berlin 1843; Umbreit 
die klein. Proph. ii. Th. 1846, Hamburg.—J. E. 


ZEPHATII (nay; Sept. 2 e<f>id), a Canaanitish 

city, afterwards called Hormah (Judg. i. 17). The 
ancient designation is perhaps retained in the mo¬ 
dern es-Sufah , the name of a difficult pass leading 
up from the Arabah to the south of Judah (Robin¬ 
son, Bib. Res. ii. 592-616). Another identification 
has been proposed—viz. with Sebdta, a place on the 
road to Suez, half an hour north of Rohebeh (Wil¬ 
liams, Holy City, i. 464). 

ZEPPIATHAH, The Valley of (nnD¥ N'H ; 

iv rfj (papayyi Kara fioppav ; in valle Sephata). 
When Zerah, the Ethiopian, invaded Palestine 
with his vast army, the sacred historian says that 
* Asa went out against him, and they set the 
battle in array in the valley of Zephathah, at Ma- 
reshah’ (2 Chron. xiv. 10). The name is not else¬ 
where mentioned ; but the site of Mareshah is 
known [Mareshah] ; and there is a deep valley 
which mns past it down to Beit Jibrin, and thence 
into the plain of Philistia. This perhaps may be 
the valley of Zephathah ( Handbook, p. 258). Dr. 
Robinson’s theory that the name is preserved in 
Tell es-Sdfieh cannot be admitted, because it would 
locate it too far from Mareshah (Bib. Res. ii. 31). 
-J. L. P. 

ZERAH (mr, a rising; Sept. Zapa). 1. Son 

of Judah and Tamar, and younger but twin brother 
of Pharez (Gen. xxxviii. 30 ; Matt. i. 3). Geddes, 
in his Critical Re??iarks (pp. 126, 127), has some 
interesting medical testimony in illustration of the 
remarkable circumstances attending the birth of 
the twins. 

2. Son of Reuel and grandson of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 13, 17). 

3. Son of Simeon and founder of a family in 
Israel (Num. xxvi. 13). Pie is called Zohar in 
Gen. xlvi. 10 : his descendants are called Zarhites 
in Num. xxvi. 13, 20. 

4. The Cushite king or leader who invaded 
Judah in the tenth year of king Asa (b.C. 941), 
with an army of ‘ a thousand thousands ’ (i.e. very 
many thousands) of men, and three hundred cha¬ 
riots. Asa defeated them in the valley of Zepha¬ 
thah at Mareshah, utterly routed them, pursued 
them to Gerar, and carried back much plunder 
from that neighbourhood. We are left uncertain 
as to the country from which Zerah came. The 
term Cushite or Ethiopian may imply that he was 
of Arabian Cush ; the principal objection to which 
is, that history affords no indication that Arabia 
had at that epoch, or from its system of govern¬ 
ment could well have, any king so powerful as 
Zerah. That he was of Abyssinia or African Ethi¬ 
opia is another conjecture, which is resisted by the 
difficulty of seeing how this ‘ huge host ’ could have 
obtained a passage through Egypt, as it must have 
done to reach Judaea. If we could suppose, with 
Champollion [Precis, p. 257), whom Coquerel fol¬ 
lows [Biog. Sacr. s.v.), that Zerah the Cushite was 
the then king of Egypt, of an Ethiopian dynasty, 
this difficulty would be satisfactorily met. In fact 
it is now often stated that he was the same with 
Osorkon I. (of whom there is a statue in the 
British Museum, No. 8), the son and successor of 
the Sliishak who invaded Judaea twenty-five years 
before, in the time of Rehoboam. This is a tempt¬ 
ing explanation, but cannot be received without 
question, and it is not deemed satisfactory by Ro- 
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sellini, Wilkinson, Sharpe, and others. Jahn 
hazards an ingenious conjecture, that Zerah was 
king of Cush on both sides of the Red Sea—-that is, 
of both the Arabian and African Ethiopia ; and 
thus provides him a sufficient power without sub¬ 
jecting him to the necessity of passing through 
Egypt. This also is not without serious difficulties. 
In fact, no conclusion that can be relied upon has 
yet been exhibited.—J. K. 

ZERED Cnt; Zaptd ; Alex. Z apt and Z aptr; 

Zared ). A valley on the south-eastern border of 
Moab, where the Israelites encamped before cross¬ 
ing the Arnon (Num. xxi. 12). In the A. V. of 
Deut. ii. 13, it is called a ‘brook but the He¬ 
brew word is the same as in Numbers (^>m, ‘a 
torrent-bed’ or ‘ valley’). The name Zered seems 
to have disappeared; but as the. wady was the 
southern border of Moab, Dr. Robinson says, ‘ the 
features of the country seem to show that this 
was probably the Wady el-Ahsy, which now se¬ 
parates the district of Kerak from Jebal, and in¬ 
deed forms a natural division between the country 
on the north and on the south. Taking its rise 
near the castle of el-Ahsy on the route of the 
Syrian Haj, upon the high eastern desert, it breaks 
down through the whole chain of mountains to 
near the south-east corner of the Dead Sea, form¬ 
ing for a part of the way a deep chasm. The 
Israelites doubtless passed Wady el-Ahsy near its 
upper end, where it would present no difficulty’ 
(B. R. ii. 157 ; Burckhardt, Travels , 400).— 
J. L. P. 

ZEREDA (rHn?n 5 Sep 4 - 4 2 <W<x ; Alex, rj 
Zapid a), a town on Mount Ephraim, the birth¬ 
place of Jeroboam the son of Nebat (1 Kings xi. 
26). In an addition made by the LXX. to ch. xii. 
Sarira is said to have been built by Jeroboam for 
Solomon, and it is stated that to it Jeroboam re¬ 
turned when he came out of Egypt. It was pro¬ 
bably a fastness or keep erected to protect or over¬ 
awe the surrounding district, which took from it 
its name. Some would identify it with Zererath, 
Zarthan, and Zaredatha, but there is a difficulty in 
the way of this arising from the fact that this was 
on a hill, whilst these seem to have been in the 
plain.—W. L. A. 

ZERED ATIi A. [Zererath. ] 

ZERERATH (HITTO, with H local, properly 
mi¥, Zerei'ah; Hayapayc&d; Alex. Kal ovvi )- 

yayev), a place mentioned in connection with the 
flight of the Midianites after their defeat by Gideon 
in the valley of Jezreel :—‘And the host fled to 
Beth-shittah in (to) Zererath, and to the border of 
Abel-meholah, unto Tabbath’ (Judg. vii. 22). The 
reading of this word is not satisfactorily established 
in the Hebrew text. Some MSS., with the Syriac 
and Arabic versions read Zererath, or Zeredathah, 
which is mentioned in 2Chron. iv. 17. There can 
be little doubt that the places are identical, and the 
difference in name has arisen from an accidental 
mistake of a *1 for a *1. It may also be the same place 
which is called Zereda in the A. V. (iTTJJf, 1 Kings 
xi. 26), and which was the birth-place of Jeroboam 
the first king of Israel. But by comparing 2 
Chron. iv. 17 with I Kings vii. 46, it would appear 
that Zeredatha was called Zarthan . A close con¬ 


nection seems thus to be established between 
Zererath, Zeredathah, Zereda, and Zarthan. Three 
of them at least were situated in the valley of the 
Jordan, and not far distant from Bethshean. The 
probability is that they were all various forms of 
the same name. Examples of this are common in 
Syria at the present day (Keil and Delitzsch on 
Judges, ad loc.'; Gesenius, Thesaurus , s. v. [Zar- 
tenah]). —J. L. P. 

ZERESH (Bht; Pers. gold; Sept. Zuadpa), 

the wife of Iiaman (Esth. v. 10 ; vi. 13), and well 
worthy of him, if we may judge from the advice 
she gave him to prepare a gibbet and ask the king’s 
leave to hang Mordecai thereon [Haman ; Mor- 
decai]. —J. K. 

ZERUAH (nyra, leprous; Sept. 2 apipd), the 
widowed mother of Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 26). 

ZERUBBABEL 63331 , sown in Babylon; 

Sept. Zopo/ 3 a/ 3 eX), called also ‘ Sheshbazzar, prince 
of Judah ’ (Ezra i. 8), son (comp. 1 Chron. iii. 
17) of Shealtiel, of the royal house of David (1 
Chron. iii.), was the leader of the first colony of 
Jews that returned from captivity to their native 
land under the permission of Cyrus, carrying with 
them the precious vessels belonging to the service 
of God. With the aid of Joshua and his body of 
priests, Zerubbabel proceeded, on his arrival in 
Palestine, to rebuild the fallen city, beginning with 
the altar of burnt-offerings, in order that the daily 
services might be restored. The Samaritans, 
however, having been offended at being expressly 
excluded from a share in the land, did all they 
could to hinder the work, and even procured 
from the Persian court an order that it should be 
stopped. Accordingly, everything remained sus¬ 
pended till the second year of Darius Iiystaspis 
(A.c. 521), when the restoration was resumed and 
carried to completion, according to Josephus, 
owing to the influence of Zerubbabel with the 
Persian monarch (Autiq. xi. 3; Ezra ; Iiaggai i. 
1-14; ii. 1). — J. R. B. [The name Sheshbazzar 
was the Chaldee or Persic name which he had after 
the analogy of Belteshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego.] 

ZERUIAPI (HW, wounded; Sept. ZapovLa ), 

daughter of Jesse, sister of David (1 Chron. ii. 16), 
and mother of Joab, Abishai, and Ashael (2 Sam. 
ii. 18; iii. 39 ; viii. 16 ; xvi. 9). 

ZIBA (fc$ 3 % statue; Sept. 2 t/ 3 d), a servant of 

the house of Saul, of whom David inquired if there 
was any one left of the house of Saul to whom the 
monarch might show favour. Mephibosheth was 
in consequence found, and having been certified of 
David’s friendship, Ziba, who was at the head of a 
large family, having fifteen sons and twenty slaves, 
was appointed to till the land for the prince, and 
generally to constitute his household and do him 
service (2 Sam. ix. 2-10). This position Ziba em¬ 
ployed for his master’s harm. When David had 
to fly from Jerusalem in consequence of the rebel¬ 
lion of Absalom, Ziba met the king with a large 
and acceptable present :—‘ But where is Mephi¬ 
bosheth ?’ asked the fugitive monarch ; ‘ In Jeru¬ 
salem,’ was the answer; ‘for he said, To-day 
shall the house of Israel restore me the kingdom 
of my father.’ Enraged at this, which looked like 
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ingratitude as well as treachery, David thereupon 
gave to the faithless Ziba all the property of Me- 
phibosheth (2 Sam. xvi. 1, seq.) On David’s re¬ 
turn to his metropolis an explanation took place, 
when Mephibosheth accused Ziba of having slan¬ 
dered him ; and David, apparently not being per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the defence, gave his final 
award, that the land should be divided between 
the master and his servant (2 Sam. xix. 24, seq.) 
—J. R. B. * 1 ' 

ZIBEON (j’ljnV, dyed; Sept. 'Zefiey&v), a son 

of Seir, phylarch or head of the Hivites (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2, 20, 24, 29). 

ZICHRI CHpT, renowned; Sept. ZexpOj an 

Ephraimite, probably one of the chiefs of the tribe, 
and one of the generals of Pekah king of Israel. 
It has been supposed that he took advantage of 
the victory of this monarch over the army of Judah 
to penetrate into Jerusalem, where he slew one of 
the sons of Ahaz, the governor of the palace, and 
the king’s chief minister or favourite. It is diffi¬ 
cult without this supposition to explain 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 7. There is some probability in the con¬ 
jecture that he was the ‘Tabael’s son’ whom 
Pekah and Rezin designed to set upon the throne 
of Judah [Tabael]. —J. K. 

ZIDDIM (D^H), a P^ce belonging to Naph- 

thali (Josh. xix. 35). It has not been identified. 
Knobel suggests that the name may be preserved 
in es-Saudah, a place to the west of the southern 
extremity of the Lake of Tiberias ; but this would 
place it in a territory beyond that of Naphthali, 
and in that of Issachar. There is more probability 
in the suggestion that it is to be identified with the 
Kefr-Hattin , a village a few miles west of the Lake 
Tiberias, and within the allotment of Naphthali. 
Lightfoot cites the Jerusalem Talmud (. Megillah , 
fol. 70. 1) as identifying Ziddim with Caphar Hit- 
taim, near to Tiberias {Cent. CJiorog. Matthaeo 
prcemiss. c. 78).—W. L. A. 


ZIDON, Sidon (Phoen. pi*; Heb. pitf, ; 
Gr. 2 i 56 v; the present Saida), the name of 

a Phoenician city, probably derived from T)¥, to 
hunt , to fish, and bestowed upon it for the abund¬ 
ance of the fish found in its neighbourhood (Urbs 
. . . quam a piscium ubertate Sidona appellave- 
runt: nam piscem [? piscatum] Phoenices Sidon [cf. 

0 

Syr. vocant, Just. 18. 3), situated in a narrow 

plain between the Lebanon and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in 33 0 34' 05" N. L., 200 stadia from Tyre, 
400 from Berytus (Strabo). The term ‘ first-born 
of Canaan,’ bestowed upon it in the genealogical 
table of Gen. x. 15, can only be understood in 
the sense of its having early reached the highest 
place among the cities and tribes of Phoenicia ; 
for the existence of other Phoenician cities before 
Zidon seems sufficiently proved from the circum¬ 
stance Berytus and Byblos being mentioned 
much earlier by Sanchuniathon than Zidon ; and 
further, from the priority and position of the 
local deities of the two former places in the colo¬ 
nies. Thus the worship of the Cabiri, the tutelary 
deities Berytus, and of Aphrodite, of Byblus, 
was nowhere found as a national cultus in Zidon- 
ian or Tyrian colonies, while long before historical 


times they flourished in Cyprus, and had reached 
the most distant coast of the Mediterranean. That 
pre-historic period of a preponderance of northern 
Phoenicia, however, had passed away when we 
first meet Zidon in the Bible and Homer. There 
it appears already in the full zenith of its wealth 
and power:—‘nm fH%’ Zidon the Great, or 
Zidon the Metropolis, scil. of Zidonia. This district 
appears to have embraced the states of Zidon, 
Tyre, and Aradus, and its inhabitants are always 
distinguished from the inhabitants of the city itself 
(called ‘ Dwellers, ’QW, of Zidon) as D’OVIV, 

‘ Zidonians,’ or dwellers in the districts ; and it 
seems in those early times to have extended north¬ 
wards to the Giblites, southwards to the Carmel 
(Zebulon’s border, Gen. xlix. 13). At a later 
period the boundaries south were determined by 
the fluctuating issue of the struggle for the hege¬ 
mony between Zidon and Tyre, while northwards 
the river Tamyrus divided it from the State of 
Berytus. To the east, where it never had extended 
very far (Dan, a Zidonian colony, being described 
as being ‘far from the Zidonians,’ Judg. xviii. 7) 
in early days, it touched, at a later period, the 
territory of Damascus. The assumption, however, 
drawn by some writers from the inexact way in 
which the appellation Zidonian is used by ancient 
writers—viz. that this name stood for * Phoenician,’ 
and Zidonia itself for the whole of Phoenicia, an 
important part of which it only formed—is in¬ 
correct. Tyre, of later origin than Zidon, if not 
indeed founded by it, in the same way styles itself 
on coins DN, ‘ Metropolis of Zidonia,’ in the 
sense of its momentary hegemony over Zidon only, 
possibly also with a secondary reference to the 
nationality of its inhabitants, mostly immigrants 
from Zidon. 

The frequent allusions to the skilfulness of the 
Zidonians in arts and manufactures, the extent of 
their commerce, their nautical information and 
prowess, in ancient writers, are well known. Thus 
Homer, who never seems to have heard of Tyre, 
speaks of a large silver bowl cunningly wrought 
by Zidonians, which Achilles bestows as a prize 
upon the swiftest runner at the games in honour of 
Patroclus (//. f 741)* Menelaos gives Telemachus 
a similar bowl of silver, gold-edged, a gift to him 
from the king of the Zidonians (Od. tf 618). 
Sidonian women had worked the garment which 
Hecuba offers to Minerva (//. ^290), etc. Of the 
trade of the ‘Zidonian merchants’ (Is. xxiii.), both 
by land and sea, we hear in Diod. Sic. (16, 41, 45); 
of their glass, linen, and other manufactories in 
Pliny, Virgil, Strabo, and other classical writers. 
As we have already spoken on this subject of 
their trade under Phoenicia, it will suffice here to 
remind our readers of the terms iroXiJXCiXKos ap¬ 
plied to Zidonia, and 7 roXvdaldaXoi to its inhabit¬ 
ants, by Homer, to show what was the renown 
both of the metal-produce of the country and of 
the skill of its sons and daughters in the early 
days of Greece. 

The History of Zidon or Zidonia has likewise been 
touched upon briefly in the articles on Phcenicia 
and Tyre. Although allotted to Asher (Josh. xix. 
28), it yet never seems to have been really conquered 
by the Israelites. On the contrary, it would appear 
as if the Zidonians had, for a time at least, ruled 
over them. But very soon after that period its 
splendour and power began to pale before Tyre, 
which existed already at the time of Joshua, but as 
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a dependency from Zidon. After the memorable 
defeat which the Zidonians suffered in the war with 
the king of Askalon (13th century B.C.), reported 
by Justin, when the Zidonians are said to have 
‘retired to their ships and to have founded [?re¬ 
founded] Tyre,’ Zidon almost disappears from 
history for a time,—so utterly enfeebled and insig¬ 
nificant had it become through the sudden and 
brilliant rise of its own daughter and rival, to whom 
all the noblest and most skilful of her children had 
fled. Its fate was almost the same as was that of 
Tyre herself when Dido-Elissa had founded Car¬ 
thage, and drew all the most important elements 
from the old city to the ‘ New Town’—which, it 
must not be forgotten, had originally been a 
Zidonian settlement under the name of Kakkabe. 

Although Zidon had retained her own kings, yet, 
at the time of David and Solomon, Tyre is found 
manning its fleets with Zidonian sailors, and Hiram 
furnishes Zidonian workmen for the building of Solo¬ 
mon’s temple. Gradually the kings of Tyre even 
assumed the title of ‘ king of Zidon.’ And, although 
the foundation of Carthage, and the consequent 
weakening of Tyre, allowed Zidon to breathe some¬ 
what more freely, yet, a very short time after 
that event, the same internal political dissensions 
and party-struggles caused a similar emigration as 
that which had taken place in Tyre, or which had 
peopled Tyre itself with Zidonians. This emigra¬ 
tion founded Aradus, and thus gave rise to the con¬ 
federation of the three states of Tyre, Zidon, and 
Aradus, the supreme council (or Synedrium) of 
which had its seat at Tripolis. Yet this confedera¬ 
tion did not last long. When Shalmanassar (707- 
701 B.c.) marched against Phoenicia, Zidon, out of 
her ancient rancour against her successful rival, 
joined, together with other cities, the conqueror, 
assisting him with sixty vessels manned with 800 
rowers. Nothing is heard of Zidon for a century 
afterwards ; but Tyre having emerged victoriously 
from the contest with Shalmanassar, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that it ruled its treacherous confederate with a 
heavy hand. When Chaldeans, Egyptians, Scythic 
hordes, overflooded the whole country during the 
7th and part of the 6th century B.C., the power of 
both Tyre and Zidon was finally broken so com¬ 
pletely that, notwithstanding their kings and their 
fleets, they almost without resistance fell into the 
hands of Persia under Cyrus and Cambyses (526 B.c.) 
As tributary provinces, they had now to aid their 
conquerors with their ships, both against the Greeks 
and the Egyptians. Yet no sooner had the Achce- 
menidian rulers restored peace, than these Phoeni¬ 
cian cities began to gather wealth and strength 
anew, and in the year 351 Zidon dared Artaxerxes 
Ochus in open rebellion. Goaded to despair by 
the insolence of the Persian satraps and generals 
who had taken up their abode in their city, the 
inhabitants resolved to shake off the galling yoke, 
and persuaded their Phoenician kinsmen to join 
them in their resistance. Nectanebo, the king of 
Egypt, sent them 3000 Greek soldiers, who, together 
with their armed men and ships, bade fair to carry 
the day. After committing a few excesses in the 
royal palace itself, and taking some of their insolent 
visitors captive, they marched against the royal 
troops sent from Babylon to quell the rebellion, 
and, under the Zidonian general Tennes, routed 
them. Whereupon the king himself appeared be¬ 
fore the city, and Tennes treacherously handed 
it over to the besieging enemy. The Zidonians 


having burnt their ships, and seeing all further 
resistance impossible, shut themselves up in then- 
houses, with their wives and children, and fired the 
whole place. No less than 40,000 people are said 
to have perished in the flames, together with the 
most colossal wealth. The king, indeed, sold the 
ruins, on account of the vast amount of molten gold 
and silver found beneath them, for many talents. 
Rebuilt again, it became a provincial town without 
importance, and gladly opened its gates to Alex¬ 
ander the Great—happy to get rid. of the Persian 
yoke at any price. U nder his Syrian successors it 

again rose in population and importance ; so much 
so that Antiochus III. preferred to pass it by without 
attacking it (216 B.C.) At the time of Caesar it 
appears to have possessed a kind of autonomy. In 
the middle of the 1st century a.d. it is again called 
‘ Opulenta Sidon . . . maritimarum urbium 

maxima’ (Pomp. Mela, 1. 12); a circumstance 
due chiefly to its exceptionably favourable harbour 
or harbours—one for summer and one for winter. 
Greek coins style her N avapxk, Roman coins Co- 
lonia Augusta, and Metropolis. In the N. T. we 
find it mentioned in Matthew (xv. 21) and Mark 
(vii. 24, 31). Paul finds there also a Christian 
friend (Acts xxvii. 3). The first bishop of Zidon 
mentioned is Theodorus, who appeared, at the 
Nicean council. Eusebius and Jerome call it ‘ Urbs 
Phoenices insignis,’ while Antoninus Martyr (600) 
finds it in decay, and calls its inhabitants ‘ wicked 
people.’ 

From that time forth, however, little is heard of 
it until the time of the Crusades. Still called 
Sidona in the Itineraries, we meet it again as Saida 
in Edrisi; and, by a further corruption of this 
name, as Sageta or Sagitta in later writers. 
Edrisi speaks of it as an important place, the four 
districts of which mount up to the Lebanon, and 
within the precincts of whose territory no less than 
600 villages were situated. There can be no doubt 
about the importance of Saida at the time of the 
Crusades. Although its surrounding districts 
yielded welcome plunder in cattle and other provi¬ 
sions to the invading army of the Crusaders, yet 
they dared not attack the city itself at first in 
1099. Eight years later mighty preparations for a 
siege were made, but the inhabitants bought it off 
at a high price. The place was taken, neverthe¬ 
less, in mi, after a six weeks’ defence. From 
that time forth it remained in the hands of the 
Christians for seventy-six years, when, after the 
battle of Hattin, Sultan Saladin seized it and de¬ 
stroyed its fortifications. Ten years later it again 
fell into the hands of the pilgrims (1197), who are 
said to have used the cedar-planks taken from its 
houses for stabling and fuel. 

In 1253 Lewis IX. rebuilt it, and fortified it with 
high walls and towers, and afterwards sold it to 
the Templars, who very soon had to relinquish it 
to the Mongols. Destroyed by the latter, it was 
taken possession of by Sultan Ashraf in 1291* In 
1321—at the time of Abulfeda—it had, in conse¬ 
quence of all these troubles and successive de¬ 
structions, lost almost all vestiges of its former 
grandeur, and was hardly deemed worthy of men¬ 
tion. In the middle of the 15th century it reap¬ 
pears again as a port of Damascus. A new era 
dated for this city from the time of the Emir 
Fachr Ad-din, who for nearly half a century took 
up his abode there, and besides restoring it to 
somewhat of its pristine splendour, also made it the 
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link between Europe and Asia, its commerce and 
ideas. For here it was that Europeans, to whom 
the Emir was particularly favourable, first estab¬ 
lished themselves after the failing of the Crusaders’ 
expeditions, and thence spread over the whole oi 
the East. Of the gorgeous buildings erected by 
European architects whom he drew to his court, 
nothing but ruins now remain, but some bridges 
oyer the river at Beirut and Saida, constructed by 
Tuscan masters (Fagni and Cioli), exist to this day. 


j Factories and khans (campi) of magnificent pro¬ 
portions aided the reawakened trade and industry 
not a little, and European merchants, especially 
French and Italian, again crowded the streets and 
markets of ancient Zidon. After Fachr Ad-din’s 
sudden downfall the commerce began to wane ; but 
such was its importance still, that the French trade 
alone brought an annual revenue of 200,000 crowns 
into the I urkish treasury. In the constant warfare 
between the Druses and the Turks that ensued, 
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Saida suffered terribly; yet up to the end of the 
18th century it remained the central point for export 
and import, which chiefly consisted of cotton, silk, 
rice,^ drugs, spices, cloth, etc. When, however, 
Jezzar Pasha was appointed Pasha of Saida (1775), 
he at once assumed the attitude of a rebel towards 
the Porte, held the whole or Syria for a quarter 
of a century in a state of abject terror, and finally 
turned against the French merchants, who offered a 


spirited resistance to his cruel and ruinous decrees, 
lie expelled the French consulate in 1790, and 
ended by driving the French merchants themselves 
from the country. 

Ever since Saida has lost all and everything, and 
has once more become a poor miserable place, 
without trade or manufactures worthy of the name. 
To add to its desolation, an earthquake, which took 
place in 1837, destroyed about one hundred of its 
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The fragmentary nature of this inscription allows 
of little certainty in its deciphering, save with 
respect to a few proper names. 

The coins of Zidon in its Greek (Seleucidian, 
from Antiochus IV.) and Roman times are by no 
means rare. The most common emblem is a ship, 
in allusion to the maritime importance of the city. 

Is it necessary that we, in conclusion, once more 
urge the infallible certainty of the most precious 
archeological and palceographical treasures await¬ 
ing the spade of the excavator, on this as on many 
another spot of ancient Canaan ? [Phoenicia ; 
Tyre ; Shemitic Languages, etc.]— E. D. 

ZIF (“it Vlh, bloom-month ), an ante-exilian 

name of the second Ilebrew month (i Kings vi. 
i-37), corresponding with our April and May. 
This, the second month of the sacred, was the 
eighth of the civil year. The second month bore 
also the name lyar.—J. R. B. 

ZIKLAG (jjpp^ ; Sept. 2 e/ceXct/c), a city be¬ 
longing to the tribe of Simeon (Josh. xv. 31 ; xix. 
5), "but at times subject to the Philistines of Gath, 
whose king, Achish, bestowed it upon David for a 
residence ; after which it pertained to Judah (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 6 ; xxx. 1, 14, 26 ; 2 Sam. i. I ; 1 Chron. 
iv. 30 ; Neh. xi. 28). 

While David was absent with his men to join 
Achish, Ziklag was burned and plundered by the 
Amalekites ; and on his return, after receiving the 
spoil from them, he remained here till called to 
assume the crown after the death of Saul. It was 
during his stay in this place that he was joined by 
many considerable and valiant persons, whose ad¬ 
hesion to his cause was of much importance to him, 
and who were ever after held in high esteem in his 
court and army.—J. K. 

Z 1 LLAH (i"lW, shade; Sept. 2 eXXa), one of 

the wives of Lamech, and mother of Tubal-cain 
(Gen. iv. 19. [Lamech.] 

ZILPAH (nsi>T, a dropping; Sept. Ze\<f>d), a 

female servant of Laban, whom he gave to Leah 
on her marriage with Jacob (Gen. xxix. 24), and 
whom Leah eventually induced him to take as a 
concubine-wife ; in which capacity she became the 
mother of Gad and Asher (Gen. xxx. 9-13 ; xxxv. 
26; xxxvii. 2; xlvi. 18).—J. K. 

ZIMRAN (pD?, sung, i.e. celebrated in song; 

Sept. Zopfipav), a son of Abraham by Keturah, 
and the name of an Arabian tribe descended from 
him (Gen. xxv. 2; I Chron. i. 32). This name 
may perhaps be connected with the Zabram men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy as a city with a king, situated 
between Mecca and Medina.—J. K. 

ZIMRI (HD?), a proper name in the O. T., 

which is derived from the root * 1 D?, carp ere, especi¬ 
ally carpere vites = putare vites , ‘ to prune ; ’ and 
also carperefides= pulsare, cant are, ‘to play,’ ‘sing.’ 


It is very remarkable that the Greek paWav also 
occurs in both these acceptations, which appear at 
first sight to be so very heterogeneous— to scrape, 
pull, pluck , and to sing. Compare the Latin car¬ 
pere , which is etymologically connected, as well 
with the Greek ti.pTrrj, sickle, as with the English 
harp ; and the English colloquial and vulgar ex¬ 
pressions, ‘ to scrape the violin,’ ‘ to pull away at 
the piano,’ and ‘to pull out a note.’ If we con¬ 
sider the striking coincidence of the Greek with the 
Hebrew, we are led to suppose that the link of the 
ideas is as we have stated, and cease to be sur¬ 
prised that Fiirst translates the name 'HD? by the 
German Winzer = vine-dresser , but Gesenius by 
carmine celebratus — i.e. a man celebrated by song, 
or a man of celebrity in general. 

The Septuagint imitates the Hebrew sound by 
Za.p.ppi, and Josephus (Antiq. viii. 12. 5) by Za- 
pdprjs. 

Four men are called Zimri in the O. T. :— 

1. A son of Zerah, who was a son of Judah by 
Tamar (1 Chron. ii. 6). 

2. The name of the Israelite slain, together with 
the Midianitish woman, in Shittim, by Phinehas, 

] was Zimri, the son of Salu, a prince of a chief 
house among the Simeonites (Num. xxv. 14). 

3. King Saul begat Jonathan, who begat Merib- 
baal, who begat Micah, who begat Ahaz, who 
begat Jehoadah, whose sons were Alemeth, Azma- 
veth, and Zimri. Zimri begat Moza, etc. (1 Chron. 
viii. 36; ix. 42). 

4. In the twenty-sixth year of Asa, king of 
Judah, Elah, the son of Baasha, began to reign 
over Israel in Tirzah. After he had reigned two 
years, Zimri, the captain of half his chariots, con¬ 
spired against him when he was in Tirzah, drunk, 
in the house of his steward. Zimri went in and 
smote and killed him, and reigned in his stead, 
about B.C. 928; and he slew all the house of 
Baasha, so that no male was left. Zimri reigned 
only seven days at Tirzah. The people who were 
encamped at Gibbethon, which belonged to the 
Philistines, heard that Zimri had slain the king. 
They made Omri, the captain of the host, king over 
Israel in the camp. Omri besieged Tirzah and 
took it. Zimri, seeing that the city was taken, 
went into the king’s palace, set it on fire, and 
perished in it for his sins in walking in the way of 
Jeroboam, and for making Israel to sin (1 Kings 
xvi. 1-20; 2 Kings ix. 31). 

5. The kings of Zimri, mentioned in Jer. xxv. 
25, seem to have been the kings of the Zimranites, 
the descendants of Zimran, son of Abraham by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. 32). It seems 
that in Jer. xxv. 25, HD? is a contraction for 
DID?. The town Zabram, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as situated between Mecca and Medina, perhaps 
had its name from the tribe of Zimran.—C. PI. F. B. 

ZIN ()¥; Sept. 2 Iv), a desert on the south of 

Palestine, and westward from Idumcea, in which 
was situated the city of Kadesh-bamea (Num. xiii. 
21 ; xx. 1 ; xxvii. 14). Its locality is therefore 
fixed by the considerations which determine the 
site of Kadesh to the western part of the Arabah 
south of the Dead Sea. 

ZINNIM (DDV) and ZENINIM (DDDV) occur 

in several passages of Scripture, as in Num. xxxiii. 
55 ; Josh, xxiii. 13, where they are mentioned 
along with Sikkim ; also in Job v. 5, and Prov. 
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xxii. 5. The Septuagint has rplfioXos in Prov. 
xxii. 5, and fioXLdes in Num. xxxiii. 55, and Josh, 
xxiii. 13. It has been supposed that zinnim might 
be the Rhamnus paliurus , but nothing more pre¬ 
cise has been ascertained respecting it, than of so 
many other of these thorny plants; and we may 
therefore, with Michaelis, say, ‘ Nullum simile 
nomen habent reliqute linguae Orientates; ergo fas 
est sapienti, Celsio quoque, fas sit et mihi, aliquid 
ignorare. Ign.orantiae professio via ad inveniendum 
verum, si quis in Oriente quaesierit.’—J. F. R. 

ZION. [Jerusalem.] 

ZIPH (fjT; Sept. Z/<£), the name of a city in 

the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 55; 2 Chron. xi. 8), 
and of a desert in its vicinity (1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 15). 
It is mentioned by Jerome ( Onomast . s. v.), but 
had not been since noticed till Dr. Robinson found 
the name in the Tell Zif (Hill of Zif), which occurs 
about four miles and a half S. by E. from Hebron, 
and is a round eminence about a hundred feet high, 
situated in a plain. A site also called Zif lies 
about ten minutes east of this, upon a low hill or 
ridge between two small wadys, which commence 
here and run towards the Dead Sea. There is 
now little to be seen besides broken walls and 
foundations mostly of unhewn stones, but indica¬ 
tive of solidity.—J: K. 

ZIPPIRON (pD^*; Sept. Aetpptovd; Alex. Z e<p- 

puvd, the final a being the Heb. local H), a place 
on the northern border of the land of Canaan as 
described by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 9). This has 
been identified with extensive ruins bearing the 

name of Zifrdn »)> fourteen hours to the 

N. E. of Damascus (Wetzstein, Reiscbericht iiber 
Hciuran , p. 88). If Ziphron is the same as the 
Sibraim of Ezek. xlvii. 16, it lay on the border of 
the Damascene and Plamath district, and this ac¬ 
cords well with the above identification.—W. L. A. 

ZIPPOR or iStt), the father of Balak 

king of Moab (Num. xxii. 2, etc. ; xxiii. 18; Josh, 
xxiv. 9 ; Judg. xi. 25). Whether he was ever 
himself king of Moab is unknown, as he is never 
mentioned save in connection with Balak; indeed 
it may even be doubted whether any such person 
ever existed, as Ben-tsippor (Sparrow-son) may 
have been merely an appellation of Balak. As 
the feminine Zipporah, however, was used as a 
proper name, it is probable that Zippor was so 
also. He may have been the former king of Moab 
referred to Num. xxi. 26.—W. L. A. 

ZIPPOR A PI (iTl 3 ¥, little bird; Sept. Ze7r- 

one of the seven daughters of Reuel (comp. 
Exod. xviii.), priest of Midian, who, in consequence 
of aid rendered to the young women when, on 
their going to procure water for their father’s flocks, 
they were set on by a party of Bedouins, was given 
to Moses in marriage (Exod. ii. 16, scq.) A son, 
the fruit of this union, remained for some time 
after his birth uncircumcised; but an illness into 
which Moses fell in a khan when on his way to 
Pharaoh, being accounted a token of the divine 
displeasure, led to the circumcision of the child, 
when Zipporah, having, it appears, reluctantly 
yielded to the ceremony, exclaimed, * Surely a 
bloody husband thou art to me’ (Exod. iv. 26). 


This event seems to have caused some alienation 
of feeling, for Moses sent his wife back to her 
father, by whom she is again brought to her hus¬ 
band while in the desert, when a reconciliation 
took place, which was ratified by religious rites 
(Exod. xviii. 1, seq.) —J. R. B. 

ZIZ ({*¥; Sept ’Ao-treis), a cliff or pass leading 

up from the Dead Sea towards Jerusalem, by which 
the bands of the Moabites and Ammonites ad¬ 
vanced against Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 16). 
They seem to have come round the south end of 
the Dead Sea, and along the western shore as far 
as Engedi, where there is a pass which leads out 
northward towards Tekoa (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
ii. 215). This is the route which is taken by the 
Arabs in their marauding expeditions at the present 
day.—J. K. 

ZIZANION (Zifcmop). This word occurs in 
Matt. xiii. 25, and several of the following verses, 
and is translated weeds by Luther, and fares in 
the A. V.; among Greek authors it is found only in 
the Geoponica. It is therefore supposed that, as the 
Gospel of Matthew was (as some think) first writ¬ 
ten in Syro-Chaldaic, the vernacular name of some 
particular plant was adopted, and thus introduced 



into the Greek version. This seems to be con¬ 
firmed by the existence of a plant which is suitable 
to the above passage, and of which the Arabic 
name is very similar to zizanion. Thus, in the 
parable of the man who sowed good seed in his 
field, it is said : ‘ But while men slept, his enemy 
came and sowed tares among the wheat : when the 
blade sprung up and brought forth fruit, then ap¬ 
peared the tares also.’ From this it is evident that 
the wheat and the zizanion must have had consi¬ 
derable resemblance to each other in the herba¬ 
ceous parts, which could hardly be the case unless 
they were both of the family of the grasses. That 
such, however, is the case, is evident from what 
Volney says, that the peasants of Palestine and 
Syria do not cleanse away the seeds of weeds from 
their corn, but even leave that called Siwan by the 
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Arabs, which stuns people and makes them giddy, 
as he himself experienced. This no doubt is the 

Zawaity or Ziwan , of Avicenna, and which 

Buxtorf, in his Rabbinnical Lexicon, says was by 
the later Hebrews called pliT Zonin. Avicenna 


describes two kinds of Ziwan ; one ‘ quidpiam 
tritico non absimile,’ of which bread is made ; the 
other ‘ res ebrietatem inducens, pravae naturae, 
atque inter fruges provenit.’ The Ziwa 7 i of the 
Arabs is concluded to be our Darnel, the ivraie of 
the French, the Loliujn temulentum of botanists, 
and is well suited to the palate. It is a grass often 
found in corn-fields, resembling the wheat until 
both are in ear, and remarkable as one of the very 
few of the numerous family of grasses possessed of 
deleterious properties. These have long been 
known, and it is to this plant that Virgil alludes 
[Georg, i. 154):— 

‘ Interque nitentia culta 
Infelix lolinm et steriles dominantur a venae.’ 

J. K. 


ZOAN (jjttf; Sept. Terns), an ancient city of 

Lower Egypt, situated on the eastern side of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, called in Egyptian 
XA-HH or XA.ru, Gane or Gant — i.e. ‘low 
region’—whence both the Hebrew name Zoan, 
and the Greek Tanis, are derived; as is also 
the Arabic San, by which name the site is still 
known. Zoan is of considerable Scriptural interest. 
It was one of the oldest cities in Egypt, having 
been built seven years after Hebron, which already 
existed in the time of Abraham (Num. xiii. 22 ; 
comp. Gen. xxii. 2). It seems also to have been 
one of the principal capitals, or royal abodes, of 
the Pharaohs (Is. xix. 11, 13 ; xxx. 4) : and accord¬ 
ingly ‘ the field of Zoan,’ or the fine alluvial plain 
around the city, is described as the scene of the 
marvellous works which God wrought in the time 
of Moses (Ps. lxxviii. 12, 33). The destruction 
predicted in Ezek. xxx. 14 has long since befallen 
Zoan. The ‘ field’ is now a barren waste; a canal 
passes through it without being able to fertilise the 
soil; ‘ fire has been set in Zoan;’ and the royal 
city is now the habitation of fishermen, the resort 
of wild beasts, and infested by reptiles and malig¬ 
nant fevers. The locality is covered with mounds 
of unusual height and extent, full of the fragments 
of pottery which such sites usually exhibit. These 
extend for about a mile from north to south, by 
about three-quarters of a mile. The area in which 
the sacred enclosure of the temple stood, is about 
1500 feet by 1250, surrounded by the mounds of 
fallen houses, as at Bubastis [Pi-besetii], whose 
increased elevation above the site of the temple is 
doubtless attributable to the same cause—the fre¬ 
quent change in the level of the houses to protect 
them from the inundation, and the unaltered posi¬ 
tion of the sacred buildings. There is a gateway 
of granite and fine gritstone to the enclosure of this 
temple, bearing the name of Rameses the Great. 
Though in a very ruinous condition, the fragments 
of walls, columns, and fallen obelisks, sufficiently 
attest the former splendour of the building to which 
they belonged. The obelisks are all of the time of 
Rameses the Great (b. c. 1355), and their number, 
evidently ten, if not twelve, is unparalleled in any 
Egyptian temple. The name of this king most 
frequently occurs; but the ovals of his successor 


Pthamen, of Osirtasen III., and of Tirhakah, have 
also been found. The time of Osirtasen III. 
ascends nearly to that of Joseph, and his name, 
therefore, corroborates the Scriptural account of 
the antiquity of the town. Two black statues, 
and a granite sphinx, with blocks of hewn and 
occasionally sculptured granite, are among the 
objects which engage the attention of the few 
travellers who visit this desolate place. The 
modern village of San consists of mere huts, with 
the exception of a ruined kasr of modern date 
(Wilkinson’s Modern Egypt, i. 449-452 ; Naj'ra- 
tive of the Scottish Deputatmi, pp. 72-76).—J. K. 

ZOAR pyi¥, also ‘smallness;’ Zbyopa ; 

’Zrjydp ; Segor), one of the cities of the Pentapolis, 
and apparently, from the way in which it is men¬ 
tioned, the most distant from the western highlands 
of Palestine (Gen. xiii. 10). Its original name was 
Bela (xiv. 2, 8), and the change is thus explained 
in the narrative of Lot’s escape from Sodom. 
When urged by the angel to flee to the mountain, 
he pointed to Bela, and said : ‘ This city is near to 
flee unto, and it is a little one OJJVD) : Oh, let me 
escape thither (is it not a little o?ie?) and my soul 
shall live.’ The angel consented; and the inci- 
cent proved a new baptism to the place—‘ There¬ 
fore the name of the city was called Zoar ,’ that is, 

‘ little ’ (v. 22). This incident further tends to fix 
its site, at least relatively to Sodom. It must have 
been nearer than the mountains, and yet outside 
the boundary of the plain or vale of Siddim, which 
was destroyed during the conflagration. It would 
seem from ver. 30 that it lay at the foot of the 
mountain into which Lot subsequently went up, 
and where he dwelt. That mountain was most 
probably the western declivity of Moab, overlook¬ 
ing the Dead Sea. In Deut. xxxiv. 3 there is 
another slight indication of the position of Zoar. 
From the top of Pisgah Moses obtained his view 
of the Promised Land. The east, the north, and 
the west he viewed, and lastly ‘the south, and 
the plain of the valley of Jericho, unto Zoar.’ This 
is not quite definite; but considering the scope of 
the passage it may be safely concluded that the 
whole basin of the Dead Sea is meant, and that 
Zoar was at its southern end. Isaiah reckons Zoar 
among the cities of Moab, but does not describe 
its position. It would seem, however, from the 
way in which it is mentioned, that it must have been 
on the utmost border (Is. xv. 5). Jeremiah is the 
only other sacred writer who mentions it, and his 
words are less definite than those of Isaiah (Jer. 
xlviii. 34). 

The site of Zoar must be determined in a great 
measure by that of Sodom. It has been shown 
that Sodom lay in that low valley which now forms 
the southern section of the Dead Sea [Sodom ; 
Dead Sea] ; and as Zoar was in Moab, it follows 
that it must have stood near the base of the moun¬ 
tain-range at the south-eastern angle of the sea. 

The notices of Zoar in later writers sustain this 
view. Josephus places it in Arabia—that is, east 
of the Dead Sea [Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4). Jerome 
mentions it incidentally in various ways, all of 
which tend to indicate a site near the Dead Sea in 
the southern border of Moab ( Onomast. s.v. ‘ Luith,’ 
‘ Nemrim,’ ‘ Fenon’). Regarding itself directly he 
says : ‘ Ipsa est quae hodie Syro nomine vocatur 
Zoora , Hebrseo Segor, utroque parvula . . . 

vectes quoque pro terminis, et robore intellige, eo 
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quod Segor in finibus Moabitorum sita sit , dividens 
ab eis terrain Philistiim ’ ( Comment. in Isai. xv. 
5). Eusebius also describes the Salt Sea as lying 
between Jericho and Zoar (Onomast. s. v. ‘ Mare 
Salinarum’). Ptolemy assigns Zoar to Arabia 
Petroea ( Geogr. v. 17). It was still a large town 
with a Roman garrison in the early centuries of 
the Christian era; and it became the seat of a 
bishop in the province of Palcestina Tertia (Reland, 
Pal. pp. 272, 451, 463). The Crusaders mention 
the name, and passed through it on an expedition 
round the southend of the Dead Sea ( Gesta Dei , p. 
781) ; and the Arab historian Abulfeda says that 
Zoar, or Zoghar, lay near the Dead Sea and the 
Ghor (Tab. Syr. ed. Koh. p. 8). 

It may be safely concluded from the foregoing 
data that the ancient city of Zoar lay at or near the 
south-east shore of the Dead Sea. At the mouth 
of Wady Kerak, where it opens on the little fertile 
plain at the neck of the peninsula of Lisan, are 
some ancient ruins, first described by Irby and 
Mangles ( Travels , p. 448), and afterwards by De 
Saulcy (Journey, i. 307). There is a streamlet 
near it called Deda, or Zed a, which seems to be a 
vestige of the ancient name (Irby and Mangles, p. 
447). Here we may, with considerable confidence, 
locate the ancient Zoar. 

For the different views held regarding the site 
of Zoar, the student may consult Robinson, B. R. 
ii. 517; Reland, Pal. p. 1064; De Saulcy, 
Travels , i. 481 ; Tristram, Land of Israel , 360; 
Smith’s Diet, of Bib. s.v.—J. L. P. 

ZOBAI-I (Knte and ; Sou/ 3 d; Soba), one 

T T 

of the ancient kingdoms of Syria, first mentioned 
as having been conquered by Saul after his eleva¬ 
tion to the throne of Israel (1 Sam. xiv. 47). King 
David also turned his victorious arms against 4 Ha- 
dadezer, the son of Rehob, king of Zobah, as he 
went to recover his border at the river Euphrates ’ 
(2 Sam. viii. 3, 5, 12). From the sacred narrative 
we learn that it was one of the great provinces or 
kingdoms of Aram ; that its people were rich and 
warlike; and that it embraced that section of 
northern Syria which lies between Hamath and 
the Euphrates (cf. 1 Chron. xviii. 3-9 ; xix. 6). It 
was so closely connected' with Hamath, that that 
great city was sometimes distinguished as Plamath- 
Zobah (2 Chron. viii. 3). The people of Zobah 
were among the most troublesome and determined 
enemies of Israel during the reigns of David and 
Solomon. They seem to have lost no opportu¬ 
nity of joining confederacies to restrain the rising 
power of the Jewish nation. Solomon was especi¬ 
ally harassed by the intrigues of Rezon, a refugee 
from Zobah, who collected a band of followers, 
seized the city of Damascus, and became for a time 
its real or virtual monarch. It is emphatically said 
of him, ‘ He was an adversary to Israel all the days 

of Solomon.and he abhorred Israel and 

reigned over Syria’ (1 Kings xi. 23-25). 

‘ The Syriac interpreters take Zobah to be Nisi 
bis , in Mesopotamia, and they have been followed 
by Michaelis ’ (Gesenius, s. v.) Others would iden¬ 
tify it with the classic Chalcis. These, however, 
are mere conjectures. There are no data to fix 
definitely the site of the city. The kingdom mani¬ 
festly lay north of Damascus, and east of Hamath. 
It was a wide arid plain intersected by several 
ranges of bleak white mountains ; but having also 
a few fertile valleys. The inhabitants were pro¬ 


bably semi-nomads, and chiefly shepherds. Like 
the modern Bedawin of that region they were rich 
in horses (Ritter, Pal . und Syf. iv. 1700 ; Hand¬ 
book, 614).—J. L. P. 

ZOIIAR (“inv, whiteness; 2 adp). 1. A son of 

Simeon [Zerah]. 

2. The father of Ephron the Hittite (Gen. xxiii. 
8; xxv. 9). 

3. (In Keri; in Chetib "inV\ Jezoar), a de¬ 
scendant of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 7). 

ZOOLOGY, BIBLICAL. [Beasts.] 

ZOPPIAR (“iDiV, sparrow ? Sept. 2 w 0 dp), one 

of Job’s three friends and opponents in argument 
(Job ii. 11 ; xi. 1 ; xx. 1 ; xlii. 9). He is called a 
Naamathite, or inhabitant of Naamali, a place 
whose situation is unknown, as it could not be the 
Naamah mentioned in Josh. xv. 41. Wemyss, 
in his Job and his Times (p. 111), well characterises 
this interlocutor :— 4 Zophar exceeds the other two, 
if possible, in severity of censure ; he is the most 
inveterate of the accusers, and speaks without 
feeling or pity. Pie does little more than repeat 
and exaggerate the arguments of Bildad. He un¬ 
feelingly alludes (chap. xi. 15) to the effects of 
Job’s disease as appearing in his countenance. 
This is cruel and invidious. Yet in the same dis¬ 
course how nobly does he treat of the divine 
attributes, showing that any inquiry into them is 
far beyond the grasp of the human mind ! And 
though the hortatory part of the first discourse 
bears some resemblance to that of Eliphaz, yet it 
is diversified by the fine imagery which he employs. 
Pie seems to have had a full conviction of the pro¬ 
vidence of God, as regulating and controlling the 
actions of men; but he limits all his reasonings to a 
present life, and makes no reference to a future 
world. This circumstance alone accounts for the 
weakness and fallacy of these men’s judgments. 
In his second discourse there is much poetical 
beauty in the selection of images, and the general 
doctrine is founded in truth ; its fallacy lies in its 
application to Job’s peculiar case. The whole 
indicates great warmth of temper, inflamed by 
misapprehension of its object, and by mistaken 
zeal.’ 

It is to be observed that Zophar has but two 
speecnes, whereas the others have three each. 
When Job had replied (ch. xxvi.-xxxi.) to the 
short address of Bildad (ch. xxv.), a rejoinder 
might have been expected from Zophar; but he 
said nothing, the three friends, by common con¬ 
sent, then giving up the contest in despair (ch. 
xxxii. 1) [Job]. —J. IC. 

ZOPPIIM, The Field of (D^ Til ®; eis 

aypov oK 07 ridv ; in locum sublimem). When Balak 
desired Balaam to curse Israel, he took him to the 
most favourable spot for seeing the whole camp, 
then spread out on the plain on the east side of the 
Jordan, opposite Jericho : so 4 he brought him unto 
the field of Zophim , to the top of Pisgah’ (Num. 
xxiii. 14). Zophim was probably a district sur¬ 
rounding Pisgah; and the word 4 field,’ which 
must signify 4 a cultivated field,’ indicates doubtless 
the fertile nature of the territory. Mount Nebo, 
or Pisgah, is now undoubtedly identified [Nebo]. 
De Saulcy appears to have even heard the ancient 
name given to it by the Bedawin ( Voyage en Teire 
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Sainte , i. 289). Along its eastern side, and reach¬ 
ing from the ruins of Maan to Heshbon, is a 
plateau of arable land, still cultivated in part by 
the Arabs. There can be little doubt that this is 
‘ the cultivated field of Zophim’ (Hajtdbook. p. 
300).*—J. L. P. 

ZORAPI (HjnV, hornets' town ; Sept. 2 apaa), 

a town reckoned as in the plain of Judah (Josh. xv. 
33), but inhabited by Danites (xix. 41), not far 
from Eshtaol, and chiefly celebrated as the birth¬ 
place of Samson (Judg. xiii. 2, 25 ; xviii. 2, 8, 11 ; 
comp. 2 Chron. xi. 12 ; Neh. xi. 29). The site 
may still be recognised under the name of Surah, 
situated upon a spur of the mountains running into 
the plain north of Beth-shemesh (Robinson, ii. 
339 ; iii. 18).—J. K. 

ZUPH (S|«j 2 l<f>; Alex. Se/0; Suph\ a dis¬ 
trict visited by .Saul when in search of his father’s 
asses (1 Sam. ix. 5). The way in which it is men¬ 
tioned would seem to imply that it lay to the south 
of Benjamin. Saul first traversed Mount Ephraim 
on the north ; then, after visiting Shalisha and 
Shalim, he passed through * the land of the Ben- 
jamites,’ and finally reached ‘the land of Zuph,’ 
where he turned back. His course was from north 
to south. It appears also that Ramah of Samuel 


* A statement in Smith’s Diet, of Bib. s. v. 

‘ Zophim,’ requires a word of explanation. The 
writer of that article, Mr. Grove, says that Mr. 
Porter identifies Att&Hts with Pisgah. This may 
seem strange to the readers of the articles Nebo 
and Pisgah in this Cyclopcedia. But on turning to I 
the Handbook for Syr. and Pal. pp. 299, 300, it j 
will be seen that Mr. Porter never expressed any 
such opinion. Mr. Grove has strangely mistaken 
his meaning. 


was in that region, and on going back home from 
it, after his interview with the prophet, his way led 
by Rachel’s sepulchre (x. 2). The word Zophim 
(Q'ElIV) attached to Ramah is evidently a plural 
form of Zuph , and shows the connection between 
the land and the city. [Ramathaim-Zophim.] 
‘ The land of Zuph’ was thus unquestionably to 
the south of the territory of Benjamin; but its 
exact locality has not yet been ascertained.—J. L. P. 

ZURIEL God is my rock ; Sept. 2 ou- 

poj\), son of Abihail, and family chief or genesarch 
of the Merarites at the organisation of the Levitical 
establishment (Num. iii. 35). It does not appear 
to which of the two great divisions of the Merarites 
he belonged.—J. K. 

ZUZIMS (D^Plf; j&vrj loxvpa ; Zuzim ), the 

name given in Gen. xiv. 5 to an ancient race of 
people who appear to have been the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country afterwards possessed by 
the Ammonites. The eastern invaders first at¬ 
tacked the Rephaim in Bashan, apparently in 
Jebel Hauran, then marching southward they smote 
‘ the Zuzims in Plam.’ The Zuzims were evidently 
the same who in Deut. ii. 20 are said to have been 
giants, and to whom the Ammonites gave the name 
Zumzummims. They appear to have been allied 
by blood to the Rephaim, and other gigantic races 
who originally possessed Palestine ; and probably 
a remnant of them, or at least a respect for their 
memory, may have lingered in Rabbath-Ammon 
down to the period of the Exodus ; and the singular 
fact of the preservation of Og’s ‘bedstead’ in that 
city may thus be accounted for. The name Zuzim 
has been variously interpreted (Gesenius, Thes. 
s. v.) ; but none of the interpretations are satisfac¬ 
tory, and they throw no light either on the people 
or their country.—J. L. P. 
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ADAM 

ADAM, Thomas, a Puritan divine of the 
17th century. He was (probably as vicar) at Win- 
grave, in Buckinghamshire, from 1614; in 1618 he 
held the preachership of St. Gregory’s, under St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and was chaplain to Sir H. Mon¬ 
tague, Lord Chief-Justice of England; in 1630 he 
was vicar of St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London ; 
and in 1653 he was ‘passing a necessitous and de¬ 
crepit old age’ in London, having been sequestered 
from his living. He died some time before the 
Restoration. He was the author of several works, 
of which his Commentary on the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter is the one entitling him to mention here. 
This work, first published in 1633, lias been twice 
republished in our own day, edited by the Rev. J. 
Sherman, Lond. 1839 ; Edin. 1S62. It is one of 
the richest specimens of Puritan exposition extant, 
copious to a fault, but full of the happiest thoughts, 
redolent of learning, and breathing throughout the 
spirit of a lofty piety.—W. L. A. 

BA’SPIA (n^S 2 ). This term occurs Job xxxi. 

40, where it is rendered by cockle in the A. V. It 
was a noxious weed of some kind, but of what 
kind is veiy uncertain. Some have thought it may 
be the Maviov of the N.T., but that was probably 
a product resembling wheat [Zizanion], whereas 
the Ba’sha, from its name, from £* 50 , to stink , was 
more probably a weed of a herbaceous kind emit¬ 
ting a disagreeable odour.—W. L. A. 

BLEEK, Friedrich, was born at Ahrensbock 
in Iiolstein, 4th July 1793. He received his edu¬ 
cation at Liibeck, Kiel, and Berlin. In 1817 he 
commenced his career as a theological teacher in 
the university of Berlin, and in 1823 became one of 
the professors. In 1829 he removed to Bonn, 
where the rest of his life was spent, and where he 
died 27th Feb. 1859. Bleek was distinguished for 
his exact and copious scholarship, his power oflucid 
exposition, and the calm impartiality of his judg¬ 
ments. These qualities give value to his writings, 
the chief of which are Der Brief an die Hebraer 
erlaiitert, 3 parts, Berl. 1828-40; Einleit. in d. 
A. T. Berl. i860 ; Einleit. in d. N T. 1862 ; 
Synoptische Erklar. der Drei ersten Evangelien , 
Leipz. 1862; Vorlesungen iib. d. Apocalypse , Berl. 
1862; Vorles. iiber die Brief e an d. Epheser , Colosser , 
und Philemon, Berl. 1866 ; all except the first 
posthumous publications. Bleek wrote besides 
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numerous articles for journals, and several academic 
programmes. — W. L. A. 

DESIiE (Nt£H), young tender grass, as distin¬ 
guished from chatzir, ripe grass ready for mowing 
(Prov. xxvii. 25). It is described as springing up 
after rain (Deut. xxxii. 2 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4) ; and is 
mentioned as provender relished by cattle (Job vi. 
5). It is also used as a figure of transitoriness 
(Ps. xxxvii. 2).—W. L. A. 

EKDACPI (mpK), a kind of precious stone of 

which the gates of the New Jerusalem are poetically 
represented as being composed (Is. liv. 12). The 
A. V. translates it ‘ carbuncles but all that can 
be said is, that it was probably a stone of a red 
colour and fiery lustre, the name being derived 

from a root, fFlp, to kindle ; Ar. qadach , to 

strike fire.—W. L. A. 

GAIUS (rdi'os), the Grecised form of the Latin 
Caius, the name of several persons mentioned in 
the N. T. 

1. A Macedonian who had accompanied St. 
Paul to Ephesus, and who was seized by the mob 
when the uproar was made by Demetrius (Acts xix. 
29). Nothing more is known of him. 

2. A native of Derbe who, along with Timothy 
and others, accompanied St. Paul from Asia on the 
occasion of his second visit to Europe (Acts xx. 4). 
This Gaius is often confounded with the former ; 
but the one is expressly called a Macedonian, the 
other was from Derbe (see Meyer’s or Alford’s 
note on Acts xx. 4). 

3. A Christian famed for his’hospitality, resident 
in Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23 ; 1 Cor. i. 15). 

4. A Christian to whom St. John’s third epistle 
is addressed, also noted for his hospitality to the 
Christians. Whether he was identical with any of 
the above is uncertain. Liicke thinks he was the 
same as No. 2, but for this he assigns no reason. 
Wolf identifies him with No. 3. According to the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46), he was made bishop 
of Pergamos by St. John.—W. L. A. 

JUDICATURE. In the patriarchal times the 
office of judge was naturally vested in the head of 
the house; and in his hands was the power even of 
capital punishment (Gen. xxxviii. 24-26). When 
the people of Israel became an organised nation 
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the judicial power rested with the chief of the state, 
and was by him delegated to inferior officers. Thus 
Moses at first had this duty exclusively on his own 
shoulders, but by the advice of his father-in-law, 
both for his own relief and for the expediting of 
justice, he afterwards selected certain upright, wise, 
and skilful men, whom he appointed to act as 
judges under him. The number of these was 
seventy-two, and they were set over the larger 
and the smaller divisions of the people, so as pro¬ 
bably to form a gradation of courts in which an 
appeal lay from the lower to the higher. Moses 
reserved in his own hands the adjudication of the 
weightier cases (Exod. xviii. 13-26 ; Deut. i. 9-18). 

When Israel was settled in Canaan an arrange¬ 
ment took effect for which provision had been made 
in the law. In all places large enough to have 
walls and gates judges were appointed, who were 
to judge the people with just judgment and decide 
impartially between man and man. The persons 
selected were doubtless from among the elders of 
the place (Deut. xix. 12; xxi. 19; xxii. 18; Job 
xxix. 7-17), and with them were associated, pro¬ 
bably for advice, some members of the Levitical 
order. Above these local judges stood a supreme 
judge, to whom difficult cases or disputed decisions 
were to be referred. Failing him, or at the option 
of the parties, the matter might be decided by the 
high-priest, with probably other priests as his as¬ 
sessors, forming a college of justice (Deut. xvii. 
8-13). Of these supreme judges a series of thirteen 
ruled Israel between the time of Joshua and that 
of Saul. [Ju dges. ] Under the monarchy the king 
was supreme j udge (1 Sam. viii. 5 ; 2 Sam. xv. 2-4 ; 
1 Kings iii. 16, etc.) ; but it would appear that he 
too had the aid of a company of assessors (Ps. cxxii. 
5). In the reign of Jehoshaphat a more systematic 
and complete organisation of the judicial order 
seems to have been instituted ; judges were placed 
in all the walled towns of Judah, and a central court 
of appeal, and for the adjudication of the weightier 
matters, was established at Jerusalem, composed of 
persons selected from among the priests, the Levites, 
and the chiefs of the families of Israel (2 Chron. 
xix. 5-11). This scheme, which had been disturbed 
by the captivity, was restored by Ezra (Ezra vii. 
25). An appeal probably lay from the central 
court to the high-priest, but this is not quite cer¬ 
tain. At a later date arose the court of the San¬ 
hedrim, mentioned for the first time under Plyr- 
canus II. (Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 9. 3), which became 
the supreme tribunal of the Jews. Two lesser 
councils (crvvldpia) are said by the Talmudical 
writers to have existed at Jerusalem, and in eveiy 
town of 120 inhabitants one similar to these was 
found (Otho, Lex. Rabbin. Philolog. p. 723). It 
is probably to these lesser courts that our Lord 
alludes when he speaks of the judgment as dis¬ 
tinguished from and subordinate to the council 
(Matt. v. 22). They were also intended in Matt, 
x. 17; Mark xiii. 9. [Sanhedrim.] 

The place where justice was administered was in 
the earlier times the gate of the town, by which 
publicity was secured (comp. Gen. xxiii. 10 ; Ruth 
iv. 1 ; 2 Kings vii. 3, etc.) ; hence the specification 
of ‘gates’ in Deut. xvi. 18. It would appear that 
it was usual to hear cases in the morning (Jer. xxi. 
12); according to the Talmud, capital causes could 
not be heard cluring the night, they ipust be begun 
and ended within the day, nor could sentence be 
executed on the same day on which it was pro¬ 


nounced ( Mishna , Tr. Sanhedrim , iv. 1). The 
Talmud also says that a capital trial could not be 
conducted on the eve of the Sabbath or of a feast- 
day, because in case of its ending with the condem¬ 
nation of the accused the sentence could not be 
executed next day without violating the Sabbath, 
nor could'it be deferred, (HH Wy propter 

afflictionem (i.e. suspensionem) judicii ( Gemara 
quoted by Cocceius, Duo Tituli Thalmud. San¬ 
hedrim et Maccoth, etc., p. 36). In the early times 
judicial procedure was usually summary ; each per¬ 
son pleaded his own cause (comp. Deut. i. 16 ; 
xxv. 1 ; 1 Kings iii. 16-28); the judge decided 
after hearing witnesses examined on oath [Wit¬ 
ness ; Oati-i] ; and the sentence was usually carried 
into execution forthwith (Deut. xxv. 2 ; Josh. vii. 
19-25), save when by appeal the case might be 
carried to a superior court. 

The judge was bound by the most solemn sanc¬ 
tions to do equal justice between man and man, 
and to administer the law without respect of persons 
(Deut. i. 16, 17; xvi. 19 ; xxvii. 19, etc.) He was 
forbidden to receive gifts, to show favour to the 
rich, or pervert justice through pity for the poor, 
and to allow the opinion or will of the multitude to 
sway his decision (Deut. xvi. 19 ; Lev. xix. 15 ; 
Exod. xxiii. 2). As acting for God and under his 
authority, judges were to have regard only to what 
was right and just before Him (Deut. i. 17 ; xix. 
17; 2 Chron. xix. 6). [See Adultery, Trial 
of; Advocate; Deposit; Loan; Moses. Laws 
of; Property; Punishment, etc.]—W. L. A. 

NAPIER, John, Baron of Merchiston and the 
celebrated inventor of logarithms, 1550-1617. 
The exposition of the Revelation by this author is 
entitled, A plain discovery of the whole of the Re¬ 
velation of St. John, set down in two ij-eatises; the 
one searching and proving the interpretation thereof; 
the other applying the same parapli 7 'asticallie and 
historicallie to the text, 1593. The work secured 
fame for Napier before his discovery of loga¬ 
rithms, which was announced in 1614. Before 
1627, his exposition had been translated into 
French, and Dutch, and German, and more than 
one edition of it had been published in these foreign 
languages. It was entitled to this honour for its 
undoubted learning and research, though some of 
its calculations were so far from the mark as to fix 
the latter day between 1688 and 1700 !—W. H. G. 

PAR pQ), a term used principally of young 

bullocks, though sometimes also of the full-grown 
animal (Judg. vi. 25 ; Ps. lxix. 32). It often ap¬ 
pears with the adjunct ")p 3 J 3 (Exod. xxix. 1 ; 

Lev. iv. 3, 14; Num. vii. 15, 17). It is almost 
always used of animals destined for sacrifice. 
From this may be explained Hos. xiv. 3 : ‘ So will 
we pay bullocks our lips’— i. e. we will present our 
lips (= our thanksgivings) as sacrifices (see Pusey, 
Minor Prophets , in loc.) The LXX., however, 
seem to have used "HD here, for they render by 
Kapirbv, which undoubtedly gives a better meaning. 
As the bull was the emblem of strength Par is 
used metaphorically for a strong assailant (Ps. xxii. 
12). In Jer. 1 . 27 Parim is supposed by some to 
denote chiefs , princes; by others it is taken to 
mean the young men, the forces— * the chosen young 
men’ of xlviii. 15. The form m3, a heifer , is 

used of a cow giving milk (Job xxi. 10 ; xviii. 6, 7), 
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and employed for purposes of draught (Hos. iv. 

16). The ‘ heifers [A. V. kine] of Bashan’ is an 
expression used of the women of Samaria to indi¬ 
cate their unrestrained habits and consequent law¬ 
lessness.—W. L. A. 

PAR’OSH (BfjnB, A. V. Flea, Pulex irritans , 

Class aptera , Linn.; siphonaptem, Latr. ; aphan- 
aptera , Kirby) occurs only i Sam. xxiv. 14; xxvi. 
20, where David thus addresses his persecutor Saul 
at the cave of Adullam : ‘ After whom is the king 
of Israel come out ? after whom dost thou pursue ? 
—after a flea ‘ The king of Israel is come out 
to seek a flea !’ In both these passages our trans¬ 
lation omits the force of the word inX, which is 
found in the Plebrew of each : thus, ‘ to pursue 
after, to seek one or a single flea.’ In the former 
passage the Septuagint preserves it— \f/v\\ov evbs; 
in the latter it omits all mention of the flea, and 
reads Kad ibs KaradnljKeL 6 vvicriKbpa .£ iv tols 6 peoi, 

‘ as the owl hunteth on the mountains.’ But 
another Greek version in the Hexapla reads \pvWov 
'iva. The Vulgate preserves the word in both pas¬ 
sages, pulicem uninn. David’s allusion to the flea 
displays great address. It is an appeal founded 
upon the immense disparity between Saul as the 
king of Israel, and himself as the poor contemptible 
object of the monarch’s laborious pursuit. Hunting 
a flea is a comparison, in other ancient writings, for 
much labour expended to secure a worthless result. 

The agility of the flea places it at the head of all 
the leaping insects, when its strength is considered 
in relation to its size, it being able to leap, unaided 
by wings, 200 times its own length. It was cer¬ 
tainly with misplaced wit that Aristophanes [Nub. 
145) endeavoured to ridicule Socrates for having 
measured \pbWav oirboovs & Wolto robs avrijs irbdas, 

* how many of its own lengths, at one spring, a flea 
can hop.’ Such is the happy change in the state of 
science that philosophers have since done this with 
impunity : they have also traced the interesting 
career of this insect from the round smooth egg 
deposited on the creatures that can afford food to 
the larva, falling down through the hair to the skin ; 
the shining pearl-coloured active larva, feeding on 
the scurfy surface of the cuticle, rolling itself into a 
ball when disturbed ; the cocoon or silken bag 
which it spins around itself; and its re-appearance 
as a perfect insect. It is more than likely that 
the flea, besides participating in the happiness of 
all animated nature, and supplying a link in the 
universal chain of being, as well as serving the in¬ 
cidental use of chastising uncleanliness, may also, 
along with many other tribes of insects, serve the 
purpose of the scavenger , in clearing away some 
source of disease (see Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
Loud. 1834, art. ‘Pulex’). Linnaeus has assigned 
a personal service to mankind to some other in¬ 
sects, with which popular associations are even less 
pleasing, but which unerringly appear where the 
habits of mankind render their presence needful. 
Owing to the habits of the lower orders, fleas 
abound so profusely in Syria, especially during the 
spring, in the streets and dusty bazaars, that per¬ 
sons of condition always change their long dresses 
upon returning home. There is a popular saying 
in Palestine that * the king of the fleas keeps his 
court at Tiberias;’ though many other places in 
that region might dispute the distinction with that 
town (Kitto’s Physical History of Palestine, p. 421). 
—J. F. D. 

VOL. III. 


PATHROS (D’nna), a proper name always 

grouped by the sacred writers with Egypt. In the 
Sept, and Vulg. versions the word is not always 
rendered in the same way. In Is. xi. n the 
LXX. read Ba/ 3 iAamas, and the Vulg. Phetros. 
In Jer. xliv. 1 and 15, Ua^ovprjs ; Phatures. 
In Ezek. xxix. 14 and xxx. 14, 4 ?cfowp 7 )s; Alex. 
TrcfooupTjs; Phatures. The plural of Pathros is 
Pathrusim , which occurs in Gen. x. 14 and I Chron. 
i. 12 as the name of a Mizraite tribe ; 

liar poo wvLelp. ; Phetrusim). The origin of the name 
is here indicated. The Mizraim were the descend¬ 
ants of Masor (T)¥D, dual a son of Ham 

(Gen. x. 6) ; and the Pathrusim were descendants 
of Pathros son of Masor (13, 14). The name 
Pathros was given to the country colonised by the 
tribe, and may perhaps have been, like some other 
names of patriarchs, descriptive of the country 
where they settled. Gesenius derives the word 

from the Egyptian Tl-GT-pHC, quod meridiei 
est; it is allied to the modern Coptic XJlA.pHC, 
and the Arabic the name given in Egypt 

to the south wind (Freytag, Lex. Arab). The 
Egyptians also use the form nA.'TO'tfpHC, or 
TIA-OOTpKC, in the same sense ; and hence one 

of the provinces of Thebais was called Phaturites 
(Gesenius, Thesaurus , p. 1141). This is identical 
with the word Trcfootiprjs by which the translators of 
the Sept, render Pathros; and it thus affords a 
clue to the position of that country. Gesenius’ 
etymology of the word has recently been questioned 
by Mr. Poole (Smith’s Diet, of Bible, s. v.), but 
his arguments do not appear convincing. 

Various theories have been advanced regarding 
the country here called Pathros. Some would 
identify it with Parthia (Calvin) ; some with Arabia 
Petrsea (Forerius, Comm, in Jesai.) ; some with 
Pharuris in Ethiopia (Grotius). It is necessary, 
therefore, critically to examine those passages in 
Scripture in which the name occurs. Mizraim the 
son of Ham colonised Egypt and gave it a name 
which it retains to the present day in the Arabic 
form Misr [Egypt ; Mizraim]. Isaiah appears to 
distinguish Pathros from Mizraim (/. c.); but Jere¬ 
miah evidently includes it in the latter :—‘ All the 
people that dwelt in the land of Mizraim, in Pathros ,’ 
etc. (xliv. 15) ; while from the words of Ezekiel it 
might be inferred that Pathros was only another 
name for Mizraim : ‘ I will bring again the cap¬ 
tivity of Egypt (Mizraim), and I will cause them to 
return into the land of Pathros, into the land of 
their birth’ xxix. 14). Jerome translates this pas¬ 
sage as follows : ‘ Et reducam captivitatem .dEgypti, 
et collocabo eos in terra Phatures, in terra nati- 
vitatis suse;’ and comments upon it thus: ‘ Re- 
dneetur in antiquum solum universa captivitas, et 
collocabitur in urbe metropoli, quoe appellatur 
Phatures, ubi orta est et unde profecta est.’ Je¬ 
rome thus appears to have thought that Pathros 
was the earliest seat of the Egyptian nation. 
Herodotus also says that in ancient times * Thebais 
bore the name of Egypt’ (ii. 15) ; and existing 
monuments show that Upper Egypt, or Thebais, 
was inhabited at an earlier period than Lower 
Egypt. Now from all this it may be inferred that 
Mizraim was the general or collective name of a 

4 F 
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great Hamitic nation, and was given to the whole 
country colonised by them ; and that Pathros was 
a section or province of that country occupied by 
the subtribe of Pathrusim. 

It is not directly stated however in what part of 
Mizraim Pathros was situated, and ancient writers 
differ widely -upon this point. The Jerusalem Tar- 
gum renders Pathrusim by Peluscei —that is, Lower 
Egypt. Hiller derives the word from D“) JIND, 
angulus rorationis , and says the Delta is meant 
(Michaelis, Spicileg. Geogr. Hebr. p. 272). The 
Targum of pseudo-Jonathan reads which, 

according to Bochart, also signifies the Delta 
{Opera, i. 274). But none of these theories agree 
with the Scripture notices, nor with the meaning of 
the name. The most probable opinion is that of 
Bochart, who affirms that Pathros is identical with 
the province of Thebais, which is sometimes spoken 
of as being in Egypt, and sometimes as distinct 
from it (Pliny, xviii. 18 ; Cassian. i. 3) ; just as in 
one part of Scripture Pathros appears to be located 
in Egypt, while in another it is distinguished from 
it (/. c.) Bochart suggests that as the name Miz¬ 
raim is a dual form it was intended to indicate a 
twofold country—namely Lower Egypt, which is 
Mizraim proper; and Upper Egypt, or Thebais. 
This seems highly probable ; for though Mizraim 
is sometimes used to denote one of the divisions 
only (as in Is. 1 . c.) ; yet it is more frequently given 
to the whole country. Ptolemy mentions an inland 
town, near Thebes, called Pathyris (sometimes 
written 7 aihyris), which seems to be the same as 
Pathros (iv. 5, 69) ; and Pliny says : ‘ The upper 
part of Egypt, which borders on .Ethiopia, is called 
Thebais. The region is divided into prefectures of 
towns, usually termed nomes and among these 
he mentions Phaturitis , which corresponds to 7ra- 
^ovpTjs, the LXX. rendering of Pathros {Hist. Nat. 
v. 9). The incidental notices of the sacred writers 
tend to confirm this view. In general, when giving 
lists of places, they group them in geographical 
order; and so Isaiah has ‘ Mizraim, Pathros, 
Cush’ (Ethiopia)—advancing from north to south. 
Jeremiah observes a similar order (xliv. 1). 

It may be safely concluded, therefore, that Pa¬ 
thros was that country which by classic geogra¬ 
phers is usually called Thebais. Though some¬ 
times included under the more general name Masor, 
because it was colonised by a tribe of the Mizraim, 
yet its magnitude and independence caused it to be 
generally spoken of as a distinct country ; and 
hence the apparent discrepancy in the notices of 
the sacred writers. It would seem also, from tra¬ 
ditional records and existing monuments, that 
Thebais was the first part of Egypt colonised, and 
that it was the birth-place of pow^r, and civilisation, 
and art, in that country ; and hence the prophet 
Ezekiel refers to Pathros as the origin of the 
Egyptian nation Thebais was a strip of fertile 
valley forming the basin of the Nile; shut in on 
the east and west by deserts, and extending from 
the Delta on the north to Philse on the south. 
The prophet Isaiah, therefore, appropriately places 
Pathros between Mizraim and Cush, or Lower 
Egypt and Ethiopia’ (Kalisch on Gen. x.) See for 
fuller information Michaelis, Spicileg. i. 271-74; 
Jablonski, Opuscnla , i. 198, ii. 122; Roediger, 
Encyc. Germ. xiii. 312 ; and art. Egypt. —J. L. P. 

PERSIAN VERSIONS. The Bible seems to 
have been translated at an early period into the 


Persian language. Both Chrysostom {SecondHorn, 
on John) and Theodoret {De curand. Grcec. Affect .) 
speak of a Persian translation ; and, according to 
Maimonides, the Pentateuch was translated many 
centuries before Mohammed into this language 
(Zunz’s Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge , p. 9, note a). 
A Persian version of the Pentateuch was first 
printed at Constantinople, in Hebrew characters, 
A. D. 1546, as part of a Polyglott Pentateuch, anc 1 
afterwards inserted by Walton in the London Poly¬ 
glott, in the proper Persian character. It was 
made after the time of the false prophet, and must 
have been later than the 8th century. The text 
follows the Hebrew very closely, according to the 
Masoretic recension, retaining many of the original 
terms, from the translator’s inability to render them 
into Persian. Both Onkelos’s and Saadia’s ver¬ 
sions appear to have been consulted by the author. 

If credit is to be given to the inscriptions, it was 
made by Jacob, the son of Joseph Tawus, for the 
use of the Persian Jews. Critics are not agreed 
about the meaning of Tus or Tawus. Rosenm idler 
{De Vers. Pen tat. Pers. Lips. 1813, 4to) assigns 
it to the 9th century ; Lorsbach {Jena Allgem. Lit. 
Zeit. 1816, No. 58), with less probability, brings 
it down to the 16th. Walton, in his Prolegojnena 
(ed. Dathe, p. 694), speaks of two MS. copies of 
Psalms which he had ; but both were very recent, 
and taken from the Vulgate, not the Hebrew. 
Hassler discovered an immediate version of Solo¬ 
mon’s writings existing in Parisian MSS. {Studien 
und Kritiken for 1829, p. 469, et seq.) 

There are two Persian versions of the Gospels, 
one of which is printed in the London Polyglott, 
from a MS. belonging to Pococke, written in the 
year of our Lord 1341. Its source is the Peshito , 
as internal evidence abundantly shows. The other 
version was made from the original Greek. Whe- 
loc, professor of Arabic in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, began to print it with a Latin translation. 
After his death it was edited by Pierson, London, 
1 652-5 7. The editors made use of the Syro-Persian 
MS. of the Gospels from which that in the Poly¬ 
glott was printed. In consequence of the confusion 
arising from their procedure, the version is of little 
use either in the criticism or interpretation of the 
text.—S. D. 

PESARO, Aaron de, was born about the 
middle of the 16th century at Pesaro in Italy, 
whence he derived his name. He immortalised 
his name by the compilation of an elaborate work 

entitled p-inx nn^n, the Generations of Aaron , 
after Num. iii. ii, which is an index of all the 
passages of the Idebrew Bible cited and explained 
in the Babylonian Talmud, giving the treatises, 
chapters, pages, and columns wherein these quota¬ 
tions are to be found. This stupendous work, 
which is indispensable to those who are desirous 
to see w r hat principles of interpretation obtained in 
the days of Christ, and how the Hebrew Scriptures 
were explained in the ancient Jewish church, was 
first published in Freiburg 1583-84. The part 
which treats on the Pentateuch and the five Me- 
gilloth has frequently been printed with the Hebrew 
Pentateuch and the Rabbinic commentaries, and is 
given in the excellent edition of the Pentateuch 
with Chaldee paraphrases, the commentaries of 
Rashi, Nachmanides, Ibn Ezra, Rashbam, Seforno, 
Baal Ha-Turim, etc. etc., 5 vols. Vienna 1859. 
Comp. Steinschneider, Catalogns Libr. Hebr. in 
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Bibliotheca Bodleiana , col. 725 ; Fiirst, Biblio¬ 
theca Judaica , iii. 79.—C. D. G. 

STONES, PRECIOUS (iT^ DX, called also 
jrrpK, of grace or beauty , and J^n ptf, 

stone of delight or elegance , sometimes simply pS 

= stone, /car’ i^oxw ; LXN. A/0os xP 7 J crT ^ s > &k- 
\eictos). The precious stones mentioned in the 
Bible bear the names—Odem, Pitdah, Bareqeth, 
Nophech, Saphir, Yahalom, Leshem, Shebo, 
Achlamah, Tarshish, Shoham, Yashpeh, Kadkod, 
Shamir, Ekdacli, Chrysoprasus, Chalcedony, Sar¬ 
donyx. [See the articles on these in their proper 
places in this work.] 

These gems must have been imported by the 
Plebrews from other countries, for Palestine is not 
known to contain any precious stones. They 
were brought from Arabia, Ethiopia, and India 
(1 Kings x. 2, 10 ; Ezek. xxvii. 22), probably by 
Phoenician traders. The cutting, setting, and en¬ 
graving of gems was practised as an art among the 
Hebrews, and held in honour (Exod. xxxv. 33) ; 
that they owed their skill in this to their residence 
in Egypt is probable, but that it was known among 
them before this is evident from Gen. xxxviii. 18). 
By the Jews, as by all Asiatic peoples, jewels were 
much desired and esteemed. They formed a 
necessary ornament of kings, priests, and eminent 
persons (2 Sam. xii. 30; Ezek. xxviii. 13 ; Exod. 
xxviii. 17, ff; xxxix. 10). They were used also for 
rings (Song v. 14), and for the decoration of sacred 
edifices (1 Chron. xxix. 2), and of furniture (Judith 
x. 21). The Targumist (Esther i.), to exalt the 
glory of Ahasuerus, says that he produced at his 
feast the treasures of gold, pearls, beryls, and 
emeralds winch Cyrus had found when he captured 
Babylon, as many as 680 chestsful. From the 
esteem in which they were held, and their native 
qualities, precious stones came to be symbolical of 
beauty, grace, worth, and durability, and so they 
are spoken of in the Bible (Song v. 14 ; Is. liv. 11, 
12 ; Lam. iv. 7 ; Rev. iv. 3, xxi. 10-21). 

(Joseph. Aniiq. iii. 7. 6 ; De Bell. Jud.^ v. 5. 7 ; 
Epiphan. irepi r&v i( 3 ' \L 0 uv tG>v 6 vtwv iv tols ( 7 to\l<t- 
fjiofc rod ’Actpdv, in Opp. ii. 225, ed. Petav., edited 
separately by Hiller in Syntagma Hermeneut. p. 
83, ff. ; Braun, De Vest. Sacerd. Hebr. ii. 497, ff. ; 
Bellermann, Urim und Thummim , p. 32, ff. ; 
Rosenmiiller, Alterthumsk. iv. 1. p. 28, ff. [ Edinb . 
Bib. Cab. xxvii. p. 26, ff] ; Eichhorn, De Gem. 
Scidpt. Hebr. in Comment. Soc. Gottingens. Rec. ii.; 
Winer, Real- W. B. s. v. 4 Edelstein.’)—W. L. A. 

ZAMORA, Alfonso de (miBS H IWiata), 
the celebrated coadjutor in the Complftensian 
Polyglott, was born of Jewish parents, circa 1460, 
at Zamora, whence he derived his name. Idis 
profound knowledge of Hebrew and extensive 
learning in other departments of literature raised 
him to the dignity of Rabbi of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in his native place. This office he exercised 
in 1492, when, upon the ignominious expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
he embraced Christianity. Both his previous posi¬ 
tion and great learning attracted the notice of 
Cardinal Ximenes, who appointed Zamora pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew in his newly-founded university 
of Alcaic de Henares, and afterwards selected him 
as one of the editors of the Polyglott. To this 
work he contributed—(1). A vocabulary of the 


Hebrew and Chaldee roots of the O. T., entitled 
Vocabularium omnium primihvorum Hebraicoriim 
et Chaldaicorum; to which is added an Index 
vocurn Latina rum , or index of the Latin words 
whereby the Hebrew and Chaldee words in the 
foregoing vocabulary are rendered. (2.) Inter- 
pretatio Hebraicorum , Chaldaicorum , et Graecoruin 
Nominum V. et N. Testaments (3.) Catalogue 
eorum , quce in utroque Testamento ahter scripta 
sunt vitio scriptorum , quam in Hebr<20 et Grczco , 
in quibusdam Bibliis antiquis. (4.) Intro duct tones 
Grammaticce Ilebraicce. These works are com¬ 
prised in the sixth volume of the Polyglott. Lie 
also supplied (5.) The Latin translation of the 
so-called Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos given in 
the first volume of this Polyglott. This Latin 
version, which has been reprinted at Antwerp 1 535 > 
is inserted with some emendations by Arias Mon- 
tanus in the Antwerp Polyglott I 57 2 > an d is 
adapted with some emendations by wSamuel Clerk 
in Walton’s Polyglott [Onkelos]. Besides these 
contributions to the Complutensian Bible, he wrote 
(6.) Artis Grammaticce Hebraicce Introduction 
being a concise and lucid Hebrew Grammar, dedi¬ 
cated to Alfonso de Fonseca, Bishop of Toledo, 
Alcala 1526. (7.) Tractatus de vera Orthographia 

Hebraica , Alcala 1526. (8.) Vocabulorum breve 

omnium primitivorum Hebraicorum , Alcala 1526. 
(9.) A Latin translation of the Chaldee paraphrase 
of the Prophets, which is printed with emendations 
by Arias Montanus in the Antwerp Polyglott 1572. 
(10.) A Latin translation of the Chaldee paraphrase 
of Job, Proverbs, Song of Songs, and Lamenta¬ 
tions, also inserted in the same Polyglott, with 
emendations by Montanus; and (11.) A Latin 
version of the Chaldee paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, 
printed in Pineda’s elaborate commentary on this 
book, Antwerp 1620 [Ecclesiastes.] Zamora 
died in 1531. Comp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebr tea ^ 
i. 193 ; iii. 125 ; Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana , 733 ; Fiirst, Biblio¬ 
theca Judaica , iii. 542.—C. D. G. 

ZEMACH, i. b. Paltoi, also called Mar Ze- 
MACH, was Gaoit or rector of the celebrated college 
at Pumbadita (from a.d. 872 to 890), where the 
successors of the ancient Scribes or the Doctors of 
the Law were trained [Scribes], He has the 
honour of being the first who compiled an Aramaic 
Lexicon entitled Aruch — Arrangement — i. e. 

of words in alphabetical order. This Lexicon was 
unknown to R. Nathan b. Jechiel, the immortal 
author of the celebrated Aramaic Lexicon which is 
now used by almost all students of the Talmud, 
Midrashim, and the Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Bible, and which is likewise called Aruch. [Na¬ 
than.] The first who mentioned and made con¬ 
siderable use of Zemach’s Lexicon was R. Saccuto, 
the author of the famous chronicle entitled Ju- 
chassin , or the Book of Genealogies (pDiTP " 0 D) 
[Saccuto], who also compiled a similar work. 
Zemach’s Lexicon, however, has not as yet come to 
light. The excerpts from Zemach’s Lexicon made 
by R. Saccuto in his chronicle were collected by 
Rapoport, and published in note 1 1 to his biography 
of R. Nathan in The Hebrew Essays and Reviews, 
called Bikkure Ha-Itim , vol. xi. p. 81, etc., 
Vienna 1830. Other excerpts made by Saccuto 
in his unpublished Aramaic Lexicon have been 
published by Geiger in the Zeitsckrift der Deutschen 
morgenldndischen Gescllschaftn vol. xii. p. 144, 
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Leipzig 1858. Zemach is also supposed to be 
the author of the chronological account of the 
Tanaim , Teachers of the Law, or the Elders 
( TTpeapurepoi ), who began with Antigonus of Soho, 
B.c. 200, and terminated with Gamaliel III. b. 
Jehudah I., A.D. 200 ; as well as the Amoraim 
or later Doctors of the Law [Scribes], entitled 


MANUSCRIPTS, BIBLICAL 

the Order of the Tanaim and Amoraim (D^D “HD 
D^TlDSO). This work has been edited by Luzzato 
in The Hebrew Essays and Reviezvs , entitled Kerem 
Chomed , vol. iv. p. 184, etc., Prague 1839. Comp. 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, v. 278, etc., Magde¬ 
burg i860; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica , iii. 549. — 


ADDITIONS TO ARTICLES. 


CRITICISM, BIBLICAL (vol. i. p. 588). 

Tischendorf has commenced to issue the eighth 
edition of his Greek Testament on the same plan as 
the seventh, and in the same form. Only two 
parts are issued as yet. Compared with its im¬ 
mediate predecessor, it is much improved. 

MANUSCRIPTS, BIBLICAL (vol. iii. p. 57, 
col. 1, 1. 16). 

Neubauer has printed the result of his examina¬ 
tion —A us der Petersburger Bibliothek. Bcitrcige und 
Dokumente zur Geschichte des Karaerthums und der 
KaraischeH Literature, 1866. Only a small portion 
of the little volume is about Bible MSS. ; and that 
has relation merely to the inscriptions respecting 
their dates. It does not appear that he collated 
any. The oldest is a roll containing Deuteronomy, 
No. 6, a.d. 489. Other rolls are dated 639 (No. 
8), 764 (No. 9), 781 (13), 789 (14), 798 (15), 90S 
(12), 939 ( 7 )j 940 (10). Other MSS. are dated 
888 (No. 55) and 923 (77), each containing Leviti¬ 
cus. No. 59 contains the last prophets, dated 921; 
No. 72, containing the Psalms and Job, is dated 
929 ; while No. 89, containing the first prophets, 
is dated 933. No. 81, containing the Chronicles, 
is dated 957 ; No. 86, having the end of the Penta¬ 
teuch, dates 959; No. 52, containing the last 
prophets, dates 1102; and No. no, containing 
the Pentateuch, dates 1038. In addition to these 
notices, a few others relating to the dates of the 
same St. Petersburg MSS. are contained in Chwol¬ 
son’s Achtzehn Hebrdische Grabschriften a us der 
/Grim, printed in the Memoires de Vacademie im¬ 
perial’e des sciences de St. Petersburg, 1865. The 
object of the latter scholar was not the examina¬ 
tion of MSS. It is disappointing to the critic to 
perceive the slender publication just issued by 
Neubauer, and his incompetency to the task of 
proper collation. Most of the Karaite MSS. are 
synagogue rolls, and therefore without vowels or 
accents. 

In the year 1839, in consequence of a letter ad¬ 
dressed by the governor-general of Odessa, Prince 
Woronzoff, to the governor of Sympheropol, re¬ 
specting the Karaite Jews, Abraham Firkowitsch 
repaired to Tschufutkale, the seat of a very old 
Karaite community, as well as to other places, and 
found fifty-one Bible MSS., which, together with 
fifty-nine copies of inscriptions on gravestones, he 
brought to Odessa. It was impossible to doubt 
the genuineness of these documents, especially as 


the character of the man who collected them was 
above suspicion. But there was an idea in some 
minds that the copies he made might have been 
incorrect, because the dates were more ancient 
than any hitherto known. In consequence of this, 
Dr. Stern was despatched by the Odessa Archaeo¬ 
logical Society to the places visited by Firkowitsch, 
in order to verify the copies and subject the collec¬ 
tion, as far as he could, to a careful examination. 
The result of his investigation went to confirm the 
general accuracy of the copies. Stern added to 
the collection some very old MSS., and discovered 
seven other ancient inscriptions on gravestones in 
the Jewish cemetery at Tschufutkale. Encouraged 
by this fresh addition, Firkowitsch, with his nephew 
Gabriel, undertook repeated journeys through those 
parts of the Crimea where Karaite communities 
and old cemeteries existed, gathering up whatever 
he could find in the shape of ancient MSS., and 
copying gravestones in Solchat, Ivaffa, Mangup, 
and Eupatoria. The industry of the travellers may 
be judged of by the fact, that when they went to 
St. Petersburg in 1S53 they had about 700 copies 
of inscriptions on old graves, and 150 notices of 
dates contained in old Bible MSS. which they had 
discovered. 

In 1856, when about to set forth on a similar 
mission, they were advised by several learned men 
to make facsimiles in paper of the most important 
inscriptions on tombstones, as a guarantee for the 
existence of the originals, in the interest of palaeo¬ 
graphy. _ Following this advice, they returned with 
100 facsimiles of inscriptions on graves belonging 
to different centuries. The nature and contents of 
these'put the idea of falsification out of the ques¬ 
tion. It would have required fine tact, and an 
amount of historical, geographical, and palceo- 
graphical knowledge which no Crimean Karaite 
could possess, to commit such forgeries. The acute 
Geiger has not ventured to impugn their genuine¬ 
ness ; and Chwolson, who has all along watched 
the progress of these discoveries with interest, main¬ 
tains that they cannot be forged. Indeed the diffi¬ 
culties in the way of such an hypothesis are insuper¬ 
able. The latter scholar has just published a 
dissertation upon them, bringing out results which 
are new, important, and suggestive. If firmly 
established, they will enlarge, modify, and correct 
many opinions which have hitherto passed among 
scholars unchallenged. 

The eighteen inscriptions on tombs given by 
Chwolson are all dated, and belong to the follow- 
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ing years of our era : — 6, 30, 89, 179, 197, 262, 
305, 369, 625, 670, 678, 719, 807, 834, 898, 937, 
958, and 960. It is remarkable to see no less than 
three belonging to the first century. In the first 
eight, as they stand in Chwolson’s list, three eras 
are mentioned — after the exile , after the creation , 
and the era of the Maiarchians ; most of them with 
only one of the dates, some with two. I low then 
are the dates to be read ? After giving the explana¬ 
tion of the three eras in question proposed by Fir- 
kowitsch, he examines them in a different method, 
and arrives at the same result, which is, that the 
era of the exile is 696 B.C.— i.e. the exile of the ten 
tribes ; not 586 B.C. when Jerusalem was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar; nor 69, when Jerusalem was taken 
by Titus. The era of the Matarchians {i.e. the 
Jews of Tamatarcha, now called Taman, near the 
ancient Phanagoria) corresponds to the date now 
usual among the Jews after the creation , to which 
240 should be added to correspond to the Christian 
/ year ; while the era after the creation , in these in¬ 
scriptions, differs from the latter by 151 years, so 
that only 89 should be added to it to find the Chris¬ 
tian year. These conclusions r seem to us to be 
settled on solid grounds by Professor Chwolson ; 
and they are confirmed by the dates on several old 
Karaite MSS., as he is careful to show. 


The following are the three oldest : — 



No. 1. *pn jvx nsi 

j)i jma piw p 
w nw» to 
iETi n:tr bx 

vrebib dw 

‘ This is the grave of Buki, son of Isaac, the 
priest ; may his rest be in Paradise ! [died] at the 
time of the deliverance of Israel, in the year 702 
after our captivity’ {i.e. A.D. 6). 



N °. 2. nD y,C, n ^ a ^ 

wbib 'wh rot? 

‘ Rabbi Moses Levi died in the year 726 after 
our exile’ (a.d. 30). 



No. 3. ns?D p '■An pm 


rrvb no 
urnW naefi 


* Zadok the Levite, son of Moses, died 4000 
after the creation, 785 after our exile’ (89 a.d.) 

Dots over letters are marks of abbreviation or of 
numerals. In No. 1 is for "py 11 T 13 , or ItPQJ 

TW, or TUf inoe’J. The word is divided 

between two lines ; and jW means grave (see 
Zunz’s Zur Geschichte und Literatur , p. 393). 

No. 2. "1 is for or ' 3 * 1 . 

No. 3. X is for ; ITS'!) for iTT^. 

The era ‘ after our exile ’ occurs four times in 
grave-inscriptions, and twelve times in the inscrip¬ 
tions of MwSS. ; first on the old tombstone which 
dates A.D. 6, and last in the inscription of No. 87, 
belonging to the year 1059 a.d. The localities in 
which the era was used are, besides the tomb-in¬ 
scriptions in Tschufutkale, the following :— Ma- 
iarcha , in the year 489 A.D. ; Kol-Kat , in the 
inscription of a fragmentary Pentateuch-roll, 585 
A.D. ; Shemacha , in Shirwan, a.d. 604, in two 
inscriptions ; Tschufutkale , according to two in¬ 
scriptions of 639 and 764 a.d. respectively; Kerim , 
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according to an inscription of 789 ; Kaffa , after an 
inscription of 798 a.d. ; a locality on the Kur, in 
Caucasus, according to two inscriptions of 848 a.d. ; 
Kertsch , according to a document of Abraham 
Ben Simchah, of 986 a.d. ; Sarkel (perhaps) in an 
inscription of 1004 a.d. ; Jehud-Kat , near Der- 
bend, a.d. 1059. In some of these MS. inscrip¬ 
tions, the old Crimean, the Matarchian, or the 
Selucidian era, occurs in addition. The enumera¬ 
tion given shows that the era of the exile was used 
not only in the Crimea, but also in the Caucasus, 
and perhaps at the mouth of the Don. 

Various interesting questions arise in connection 
with these Crimean discoveries of old MSS. and 
tomb-inscriptions. 

First, The inquiry about the locality of the ten 
tribes seems to be brought very near its settlement. 
Caucasian and Crimean Jews, even the inhabitants 
of Sarkel at the mouth of the Don, dated ‘ after 
our banishment.’ Idence the posterity of the exiles 
who were carried away at the breaking up of the 
kingdom of Israel inhabited those regions. Nor 
is it difficult to conjecture how they came there. 
They spread out of the lands of their first settle¬ 
ment at different times, and from various causes, 
into the regions of the East: from Armenia, pro¬ 
bably, to the Caucasus; thence to the Crimea and 
to other south-eastern parts of European Russia. 
Thus the existing remnant of the ten tribes should 
not be looked for in one place. They are scattered 
over various countries of the East. It may be also 
that some are in the West, having come thither 
over Asia Minor. The Karaite Jews now in the 
Crimea are genuine descendants of the ten tribes, 
who have not intermingled with neighbouring non- 
Semitic peoples so as to lose their identity. 

Secondly , We see that the modern square Hebrew 
character was in use among the Jews a considerable 
time before Christ. Whether it was current several 
centuries before then, as Chwolson asserts, may be 
doubted, though Noldeke puts it before the Mac- 
cabsean period. The origin, development, and age 
of this character have been recently discussed by 
De Vogiie and De Saulcy on the basis of tomb- 
inscriptions found at Jerusalem ; but the views of 
the latter must be modified by these Karaite in¬ 
scriptions. There can be no doubt that the square 
character was common in many countries at the 
time of Christ. The letter yod is a simple dot, 
explaining the reference of Christ, ‘ one iot or 
tittle.’ 

Thirdly , The Crimean Jews were in almost per¬ 
petual intercourse with the Jews of otherlands, and 
were never without opportunities of knowing the 
ideas and doctrines prevalent in the central seats of 
Judaism. 

Fourthly , It was not uncommon for these ante- 
Karaite Jews to put words and phrases on the 
tombs of the dead which imply a belief in the 

immortality of the soul. Thus in an abridged 
form, is not unusual, meaning, ‘ May his rest (or 
his soul) be in Paradise.’ The expression occurs 
even in the inscription A.D. 6. The belief must, 
therefore, have been general among the Jews of the 
day. If so, it was current in Palestine at an earlier 
period, and existed at least in the Maccabtean time, 
if it did not then originate. We cannot follow 
Chwolson in putting it so far back as from four to 
five centuries before Christ; nor do we agree with 
him in the conclusion he draws from the book of 


Ecclesiastes respecting it. But he has some per¬ 
tinent and just remarks on Renan, who has not 
scrupled to assert that the doctrine came from the 
Indo-European race to the Jews. 

Fifthly , If the conclusion of Chwolson be well 
founded as to the era of the captivity—namely 696 
b.C. —an important date is gained for Assyrian and 
Babylonian chronology, as well as the Egyptian. 
It has also a bearing upon the usual Hebrew 
chronology and the numbers in the Bible. From 
the old Crimean era being already used a.d. 89, 
we see that the Bible MSS. of that early period 
had the numbers of the present Plebrew text, not 
those of the Septuagint. And if the descendants 
of the ten tribes had the same era from the creation 
of the world as the Masoretic copies at that early 
period, there is a strong presumption in favour of 
the antiquity of the present text. It is not likely 
that the Palestinian Jews would have curtailed the 
numbers, in the first century, in order to differ 
from the LXX. Nor indeed did the time suffice 
for such falsification. The long chronology oi 
Josephus and the Septuagint rests on a feebler basis 
than that of the Masoretic text. 

Sixthly , Some objections to the date of these 
inscriptions may be anticipated from Rabbinical 
Jews. Indeed we know that one at least has been 
made by that eminent scholar Zunz, to whom 
several of them were shown by Dr. Mandelstamm 
in Berlin. The titles rabbi and priest occur; con¬ 
sequently, as Zunz asserts, they cannot be earlier 
than the eighth century of the Christian era. But 
surely such reasoning is one-sided. It may be that 
rabbi or priest is not found on tombstones among 
the Rabbinical Jews prior to the eighth century; 
but that is hardly a valid argument against another 
usage among ante-Karaile Jews. Is it logical to 
argue from what is already known to what has been 
hitherto unknown, and to conclude that the subject 
admits of no new or additional light ? The title 
rabbi was in use in the time of Christ. What pre¬ 
vented the Jews from putting it on gravestones from 
that onward ? It is also said that the names Moses 
and Levi could not have been on tombstones there 
in the first century; to which the answer is best 
put as an interrogation, Why ? 

The important contribution of Chwolson suggests 
the idea that, after all our expectations, important 
Karaite variations from the Masoretic text need not 
be expected. The Karaites were in contact with 
Jews from Judrea at a pretty early period. Numbers 
of the latter found their way into the Crimea from 
time to time. It is now known that three teachers, 
whom Fiirst calls ‘ the three fathers of the Kara¬ 
ites,’ were sent as missionaries by the Jews in 
Jerusalem to preach Rabbinical doctrines in the 
Crimea, which they did with success. This was 
about 957 a.d. These Rabbinical missionaries— 
Ephraim, Elisha, and Chanukah — punctuated 
Bible MSS. in the Crimea, spread their doctrines 
in Kertsch, Onchat, Solchat, and Kaffa; and con¬ 
verted two hundred families to Rabbanism in those 
places. Such facts seem to lead to the inference 
that the Karaite MSS. may have been conformed 
to the Rabbinical type. Plappily, however, a num¬ 
ber of these Bible MSS. are of a date prior to the 
10th century. One of them is even as old as 
a.d. 489. Were they not rolls, which they gener¬ 
ally are, we might have a larger basis for a critical 
knowledge of that peculiar punctuation and accen¬ 
tuation called the Assyrian and Babylonian, in con- 
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tradistinction to the Masoretic, about which Pinsker, 
Olshausen, and others have written. See Achizehn 
Hebraische Grabschrifien aus der Krim, von Dr. 
Chwolson, with nine plates, folio, St. Petersburg 
1865 ; and the Saturday Review for May 5, 1866. 

The little volume of Neubauer (Aits der Peters¬ 
burger Bibliothck. Beitrdge und Dokmnente zur 
Geschichie des Karaerthums und der Karaischer 
Litcratur , 1866) is disappointing. The author did 
not collate the Karaite MSS. in St. Petersburg. 
We rejoice to learn, however, that Chwolson is 
cataloguing these documents. If he would collate 
them properly, he would confer a permanent boon 
on the literary world, for we fear that nothing need 
be expected from Neubauer or Pinner.—S. D. 


TALMUD (vol. iii. p. 944 , col. 2, 1 . 13.) 

The latest edition is that of A. Salomon, Berlin 
1S63, 1864, in thin volumes imperial 8vo, of which 
eight have appeared. Great activity in relation to 
the Talmud is observable at the present time, since 
five editions of it are in the press. 

(Vol. iii. p. 944, col. 2, 1 . 34, after mention of 
Buxtorf’s Lexicon.) 

A new edition of this work has commenced, 
with additions and corrections, by Fischer and 
Gelbe, Leipzig 1866, small folio, to be issued in 
25 parts, each containing 40 pages. One fasciculus 
has appeared. 
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